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A.  A.  T.  ARTHUR  Augustus  TaLEv,  M.A.  f 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Modem  Languages,  King's  College,  Cambridge.   Author  of  •<  KsUeillM. 
The  LUirature  of  the  French  Renaissance ;  &c.  I 

A.  Ga.  AaiHUK  CAtiEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  /  goiiatteii. 

See  the  biographical  article :  Catlby,  Akthur.  \  »h«»"wii. 

A.  C.  MeO.        Arthur  Cusbhan  McGiffert,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  f 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Author  of.  Vnaciiiiiu*  ^f  r^^^^mi. 
History  oS  ChristianUy  in  the  Apostolic  Age;  &c.  Editor  of  the  Bistoria  Eccksia  of  *"»««»•  V  ^aesarea. 
Eusebtus. 

EO  Ert2<EST_GARVI£,  M.A.,  D.D.  .    .     _  

Esohatotogy. 


A.r.x. 

A.F.P. 

A.  Go.* 

A.HL 

A.  B.  0.*  Hbv.  Alfred  EAnsst  Garvie,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Principal  of  New  College,  Hampstead.    Member  of  the  Board  of  Theology  and. 
the  Board  of  Philosophy,  London  Univernty.    Author  of  Studies  in  the  Inner  Life 
of  Jesus;  &C. 

A.  B.  H.  A.  £.  Houghton. 


J.  Houghton.  [ 

Formerly  Corre^)oadent  of  the  Standard  in  Spain.    Author  of  Restoration  of  tkei  EspaiteiO* 
Bourbons  in^  Spatn.  L 

lutrus  Edward  Houoh  Love,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F..R.S.  f 

Sedleian  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     Hon.  J  via«tlAlftv 
Fellow  of  Queen's  Colkxe.    Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.]  ^"■"'"v- 
Secretary  of  the  London  Mathematical  Sodetv.  v. 


Secretary  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society. 

A-FL*  Alexander  Fisher.  f 

Expert  Examiner  to  the  Board  of  Education,  London.  Gold  Medallist,  Barcelona.  J  VnaniAL 
Hon.  Associate.  Royal  CoIIckc  of  Art.  Author  of  The  Art  of  EnanteUine  on  Metals: '  "•""»*• 
&c 


keeper  ^?S«  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington.  |  Kmbtoldeiy  Cw  ^»<). 

Albert  Frederick  Pollard,  M.A.,  F.R-Hisr.Soc.  rKHabeth,  Qwen; 

Fellctw  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.    Professor  of  Enelish  Hi8t9ry  in  the  Um'verslty  J  Emser;  Englefield; 
ol  London.    As^stant  Editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  1 893-1901. 1  B»»fn«h  HistOiy  (VII.  and 
Author  of  England  under  the  Protector  Somerset;  Life  of  Thomas  Cranmer;  &c.  I     XIIL). 

Rev.  Alexander  Gordon,  M.A.  f  «,»#-. 

Lecturer  on  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  \ 

Arthur  Hassall.  M.A.  r 

Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Author  of  |4  Handbook  of  European  j  «.,-«»•.  rr.-./,^^.  r.*-  a/*-*\ 
History;  The  Balance  of  Powen-Ac    Editor  of  the  3fd  edition  of  T.  H.  Dyer's]  ■"•»••  ^wory  U»  part). 
History  of  Modem  Europe.  I 

A.  H.  CU  Alan  Henderson  Gardiner,  M.A.  f  _ 

Ipjnt  Editor  of  the  New  Hieroglyphic  Dictionary,  BerUn.    Formerly  Woreesteri  I^O^  AfUknt  Religion*- 
Reader  in  Egyptology,  University  oL  Oxford.  I 

A.  H.  8.     •       Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  f  Bam; 

See  the  biograpnical  article :  Sayce,  A.  H.  \  Buur-hRdiioiL 

A.  B^  Sot  A.  Houtuu-Scbindler,  CLE.  f  mkagm 

General  in  the  Peruan  Army.    Author  of  Ea^aru  Persian  Irak,  \  ■*"'"**• 


A.  J.  0.  Rev.  Alexander  Taices  Grieve,  M.A^B.D. 

Professor  of  New  Testament  and  Church  History  at  the  United  Independent 
College,  Bradford.  Sometime  Registrar  of  Madias  Univenity  and  Member  of 
Mysore  Educational  Service. 

A*  Klf*  AUEN  Mawer,  M. a. 

Professor  of  English  Laneuage  and  Literature,  Armstrong  College,  Kewcastk-on- . 
Tync.  Fellow  of  Gonvilie  and  Caius  College,  Cambri<ke.  Pormei^  Lecturer  Ia' 
EogKflh  at  the  University  of  Sheffield. 


CpkOftCfo^irO. 


iDClMid  (V.>. 


*  A  QOliq)fete  Ult|  tbdwios  all  individiial  contributors,  appears  in  the  final  volume^ 
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A*  MAIL  AlEXAMDES  Macmorsan.  K.C.y  M.A.  f 

Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple.    Author  of  worin  on  the  Local  GoveranMot  Act-I  Bnflllii;  X  {im  parO. 
1888;  Local  Government  Act  1894;  LofukwGoivenuneiit  Act  1899;  Ac.  I 

'A.H.OL  AONE8  MaSY  ClXSKS.  .    ..  SwnAm 

See  the  biographical  artSdeiCLBUCB,  A.  M4  l^msn. 

A. ■•(a.  AoNES  MnsiBL  Clay  (Mrs  Wiloe).  f 

Formerly  Resident  Tutor  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford.  Joint  Author  of  Souress  i  BopaMdM. 
t(f  Roman  History ,  JSS'TO  ^-  ^ 

A.H.  Alfred  Newton,  F.R.S.  /Hdar; 

See  the  biographical  article:  NEWT(m,ALPRBD.  iBneil. 

A.  8e.*  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  f 

Professor  of  Zoology  at  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  London.  J  EmlmolOCf  • 

Fellow,  and  formerly  Tutor,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Professor  of  Zodogy  1  " 

in  the  University  of  OUnbridge,  I9«7^1909.  '  v  .  ■  >      I 

A.  8.  OL  Alan  SuaacERLY  Cole,  C.B.  v       '  f  v 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Art,  Board  of  Education,  1000*1908.    Author  of  Anoina-l  BtalhfOid«y    (m  part). 
Needle  Point  and  Pillow  Lace;  Embroidery  and  Laui  Ornament  in  Enropean 
Silks;  &C.  ^ 

A.W.  H.*        Arthur  WiLUAif  Holland.  -{Eliiliart. 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford.   Bacon  Scholar  of  Gray's  Inn,  1900.  I 

A.  W.  R.  Alexander  Wood  Renton,  M.A.,  LL.B.  f  2!SSl?l##. 

Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon.  EOitot  at  Encyclopaedia  t(f  tke  Lamtf-i  ^^^^^»    ^ 
cfEni/and.  i.  BBUntlt  DoillRin. 

O.B.  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.A.  (18x3-1877).  InmrnUm  (u  harii 

Author  oiEntfisk  Heraldry;  A  Manual  0/ British  Arekaeototy;  Sou  \«»W*»   vm  jpuw/. 

0.  EL  Sir  Charles  Norton  Edgcumbe  Euot,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.A..  LL.D.,  D.CX.  f* 

Vice-Chancellor  of  Sheffield  University.    H.M.'s 'Commissioner  and  Commander-itt> 
Chief  for  the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate;   Agent  and  Consut-Gencrat  at. 
Zanzibar;  Consul-General  for  German  East  Africa,  1900-1904.    Formerly  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Author  of  Turkey  in  Europe;  Letters  from  the  Far 
East;&G. 

C.  B.1I.  B.        Charles  Edicund  Newton  Robinson,  M.  A.  ^  f-.„  ^ 

Jrinit^.  College.  Cambridge.    Barrister-at-Lav,  Inner  Temple.    Founder  of  the  "j  Ejpee  0«  Combat 


I^hthaHtat; 
Esthonl*  {jm  part). 


Ep6e  Club,  London.    Author  of  The  Golden  Hind;  Sou 

ingUiii  umbm. 


Charles  Francis  Bastable,  M.A.,  LL.D.  f 

Regius  Professor  of  Laws  and  Professor  of  roUtical  EconoQiv  in  the  University  of  J 
Dublin.  Author  of  PnUiic  Finance;  Commerce  of  Nations;  Theory  of  IntemaUonal\ 
Trade.  L 


0.  H.  Ha.  Carlton  Huntley  Hayes.  A.M..  Ph.D.  f 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  Gty.    Member  •(  Soggnllli  HL  «b1  IV. 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  \ 

OL  W.  C  0.       Charles  Willxaic  Chadwioc  Oman,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Chichele  Professor  of  Modem  History,  Oxford  University.  Fellow  of  Alf  Souls* 
College.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Madrid 
Academia  de  la  Historia.  Author  ol  The  Art  ef  War  in  the  Middle  Agfs;  The  Great 
Revolt  t(f  jj8t ;  Warwich  the  King-maker ;  &c. 

C  W.  W.  Snt  Charles  William  Wilson,  K.C3.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  (1836-1907). 


AtfUthmHonr  (L,  3P.;.XJ|., 
IV.,  v.,  VI.). 


Major-General.  Royal  Engineers.  Secretary  to  the  North  American  Boundary 
Commismon,  18^1863.  British  Commissioner  on  the  Servian  Boundary  Commis- 
sion. Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  1886-1894.  Director-General.of 
Military  Education,  1895-1898.  Author  of  From  Korti  to  Khartoum;  Life  of  Lord 
Om;9a^ 

'D.  0.  E.  David  Georoe  Hooarth,  M.A. 

Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  CoHcse.  Oxford.  Fellow 
of  toe  British  Academy.    Excavated  at  Paphos,  1888;  Naukratis.  1809  and  19O3;. 
Epbesus.  I904(-I90S;  Assiut,   1906-1907.     Director,  British  School  at  AtMoa, 
1897-1900;  Director,  Cretan  Explorauon  Fund,  1899. 


Bnerun  (te  parii\ 
BAittgn  (m  pariii 
Bwyhwtei  (Im  poirii. 


Wb; 


D.  E.  David  Hanhay. 

Formeriy  Bri 
Ut7-i6^;  1 

D,hM»  Dk  J.  BCatthews. 


ID  HANHAY.  fwii^ti^l.. 

Formeriy  British  Vice-Consul  at  Barcelona.  Author  of  Short  History  ef  Royal  Nmy,  A  S!I!^T.'«.  w  - 
ut7-i(i88;I4feofEmilioCastelar;Ac  "  \  Espagaoll  wr  Her.     ;.     . 

r  IlCattrews  f 

i^j^i^srapher,'  Laboratory  of  the  Marine  Biological  Awociation  of  tba  United-!  ihgfckrk>aiwi  (^  ^^. 


D.  ■•  W«  Sot  DoNAio  Mackenzie  Wallace,  K.C.I.E.,  K.C.V.O. 

&ctra  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  H.M.  lung  George  V.    Director  of  the  Foreign 
Department  of  The  Times,  1891-1899.    Member  of  Uistitut  de  Droit  International  , 
and  Officer  de  I'lnstniction  Publique  of  France.    Joint  Editor  of  New  Vblumea' 
(lOth  ed.)  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,     Author  of  Russia;  Egypt  and  the 
Egyptian  Question;  The  W^o/ Empire;  Sk, 


Modem  History 
iM^pdrt); 
Boiope:  B^tory  (in  ptiri).: 


A.  S.  ■•*  DaV©  Samuel  MAROOUOtm,  M.A..  DXrT.  r  Wg»Ub  J7<ffanr  IMakommtdam 

Uudian  Professor  of  Arabic,  Oxford.    Fellow  of  New  College.    Author  of  Xraftfc  J  ""Kr!- -^.^  ^^^^^ 
Fj^^jt^gr^3<Mtf«wiAfcw7}  Mohamma  and  the  Rise  ef  Istam;  Cairo,  Jerusalm\  m£S^' 
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&  A.  8.*  EDWASO  ANTHbNY  Spitzka.  .  f 

. '  ricfaajot  of  General  Anatomy.  JeffefMa  Medlctl  CoQefe  and  Hospital,  Philadelpthia.  I  ta^mtMumiUim 
Member  of  Association  oi  American  Anat(»nista,  American  Anthropologisu*  |  vvwimw* 

Association,  &C.  I 

E  tt.  Ernest  Barker,  M.A-  f  Dwtwi; 

Fellow  of.  and  Lecturer  In  Modem  History  at,  St  Tohn*s  College,  Oxford.  ■  Fonoeily  -i  Smptror; 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.   Craven  Scholar,  1895.  I.  Bmylra. 

Edward  Burnett  Tylor,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  /  Aumak. 

See  tfao  biographical  article:  Tylor,  E.  B.  \  ^^ 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Cuthbert  Butler,  O.S.B.,  M.A..  DXm.  (DtibHn).  f 

Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey.  Bath.    Author  of  "  The  Laosiac  Hntory of  PRnadita,**  *(  1 
ia  CamMdgg  TtaU  attd  Stmdi$$,  vol.  vL  I 


EaU 

EC.B. 

EO. 

EQ« 

EOo. 

E«r. 

EH«. 

E8.P. 

EV. 

EWo. 

F.e.€. 

F.O.K.B 

F.J.H. 

C^$9Mdte 

Edmund  Gossr,  LL.D.  f  ^^  ^"^  ^^'^^  '•"••^^ 

$e«  tlw  biographical  aiticla:  Cotss,  Epmuvd  W. 


EiOLE  Garckb.  M.INST.E.E. 

Manafiig  Director  of  British  Electrfe  TiactloQ  Ca,  Ltd.    Aadwr  of  Momui  1/ 


Bplstia:  Fod^i  Bmu; 
Stberedge;  Bopimlni. 

ItoetricHj  Svpiir: 
ComwierciaL  . 


Sir  EuxjN  GoRST.  K.C.B.  „     .       ^  Stfj^Xi  Ftnanct  {U  pari). 

See  the  biographical  article:  GOR8T,  Sir  John  EldOM.  I 

Ernest  Arthur  Gardner,  M.A.  f  Ebnili;  Btti;  VpUaunu; 

See  the  btographlcal  article:  Gardner,  Percy.  \  BMehlktiun;  InMi. 

Edward  Heawood,  M.A.  f 

Gonville  and  Caius  College.  Cambridge.    Librarian  of  tha  Royal  Geofraphkali ) 
Society,  London.  L 

H.  ■.  Eouard  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.  jCOxon.),  IX.D.  f  Bocnitdii: 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  m  the  Univer«ty  of  Berlin.  Author  of  dsckithtt  det  i  VaOnimmn^ 
AUertkums ;  GesckickU  des  alien  AgypUns ;  Du  Israeliten  und  tkre  Nackbarstimme.     I  '""V**™"* 

Edward  Stanley  Poole.  ItgnU  History  flL  fii  ^arii 

See  the  biographical  article:  PbOLB,  Reginald  Stuart.  I ^"^     «»»«^  v**-  ^  jw»/. 


Rev.  Edmund  Venablss  (1819-1895).  /  Bmber  Dafs  tnd  Imbtr 

CafMmaniPrtceittoroi  Uncoln.  Author  of  £puc«^Pa/;0Mti!f£f^C^^«i.  \     Weeks. 

Fieid-Marshal  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C,  G.C.M.G.  /«-«i*.  i#^^^   j«-,. 

See  the  biographical  article :  Wood,  Sir  Evelyn.  \  ■«TK  Mooem,  Army. 

Frederick  Cornwallis  Conybeare,  M.A..  D.Te.  (Giessen).  f  Bptphaay: 

Fellow  <»f  the  British  Academy.    Formerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  i  ^lu»wu^ 
Author  of  The  Ancient  Armenian  Texts  of  Aristotle;  Myth,  Matfc  andMorah\  4c  I  *■«"■"»• 

Frederick  Gejorge  Meeson  Beck,  M.A.  f  Uwlii; 

Fallow  and  Leaurer  in  Classics.  Clare  College,  Cambridge  \lnei>  KIllfdOBIcL 

Francis  Tohn  HAVBxnBU>,  M.A..  LL.IX  (Aberdeen),  F.S.A. 

Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    Fellow  of  , 

Brasenose  College,  Oxfoid.     Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.     Member  of  the  J  irmitna  fTIra^ 

German  Imperial  Archaeological  Institute.     Formerly  Senior  Censor,  Student.  "^  ■"■"•  ""^ 

Tutor  and  Librarian  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford.    Ford'a  Lectoitr,  1906.  Anthor  of 

Monographs  on  Roman  History:  &c. 


F.  U.  0.  Francis  Llewelyn  ORxmm,  M.A.^  Ph.D. 


F.B.C.  FRANC  R.CANA.  /fcwBl-  ViMlirMfiitA-A 

haxhotoi  South  Africa  from  the  Gre«tTr^krA$Vtdo»,  \'VW^  Moaem{m  forth 

F.  R.  ■.  Francis  Richard  Maunsell.  CM.G.  r 

Lieutenant-Colonel. R.A.  MllitaryVice-Consul. Sivat, Trebiaond, Van (Knrdastan), J  Anmm  (m part); 
1897-1898.  Military  Attache.  British  Embassy.  Constantinople,  1901-1905. 1  BnlDgRn  (m  >flr<). 
Autbor  01  Central  KuratstoM ;  oc  ^ 

F.  W.  ■•  Frsdbrkx  WnxxAic  Maitland,  LL.D.  f  w»,,ma  y^. 

S«^ai»biographicalarticle:MAiTLAND,F.W.  -J^MfDil  Um. 

F.  W.  E*         FtoiBMCK  William  Rudler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S.  f  »m««ia. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London*  1879-1901.  •<  ^Z^ 
President  of  the  Geologisu'  Association,  1887-1889.  ^'^^  ty  v*^  ^  BDMiy. 

0. 0.  W.  Geoboe  Charles  Williamson,  Litt.D.  r 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Authorof  Poriros^  if<B<alMr«s;£^«<^iUcAai4j 
5'n**^'  H^lP^^'  Englehearti  Por^aU  Draminpi  &C  EditBT  of  new  tditiani 
6(  Bvyaa^Dtctionary  of  Fatnters  and  Engravers,  { 

Q#lt  Rsv*  Gboroe  Edmundsok,  M.A.,  F.R.  Hist.  S. 

Formerly  FeUpw  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.    Foid*a  Leetufcr. 
l909>t9io.    Emplpyed  >y  British  GotftrAmenC  to  prapamSfo  of  the  British' 
^  ^t^  Guiana^Venesuelan  and  British  GuCna-BrasiliMi  bouadary 


VgmOBtyOoiBtft 


O.  a  a  OlOROft  Goom  Chbholm.  MJL 

Lecturer  on  Geography  in  the  \ 

Scottish  Geographical  Society.    . 

EMr  of  Lo^man'tihmttmiif  Iftt  World, 


KUB    H.MBH1IWM!.    %-HTS1¥OT^^ff      IM    A.  ^ 

Lecturer  on  Geography  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Stcietary  of  the  Royal  J  SVOP^  Ceofy^mi 
I3ES^9!I2I!E!1^]i-?2S!2?':*  ^"&^/^  BoMdbook  tf  Commmial  (k^prafky,  [     Statistics. 


viii  INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 

0.  H.  C  George  Herbert  Carpenter,  B.Sa  J  ^^ 

Prof«Mor  of  Zoology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sdence.  Dublin.   Author  of  Insects:  "j  BBtomoiogy. 


Their  Structure  and  Life. 


G.8.0. 


Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.LE.,  F.R.S.  {Egf^»  MUit^^  Oh^tuLmM. 

Governor  of  Bombay.    Author  of  Imperial  Defence;  Russia*s  Great  Sea  Pamer-A      ,«*  VflaT^^^^^^ 
The  Last  Great  Naval  War;  Ac  I     x88i-x88S. 

H«A.B.D.       Hans  A.  E.  Driesch,  Ph.D..  LL.D.  ( ^^^     .         «... 

Gifford  Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  10O7-1908.    Author  of  /Me  Or- J  BBbryology :  PhystOogy  if 
ganischen  Regulationen;  Der  VitaUsmus  als  Gesckichte  und  als  Lekre;  n«  Science  \      Deteiopmenk 
and  Philology  of  the  Organism;  Ac  I 

H.  Br.  Henrt  Bradley  M.A.,  Ph.D.  f 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Joint  Editor  of  the  New  BniJUsk  DieUcmary-i  IftUfWlll  LItolBten  (L). 
(Oxford).  Author  of  The  Story  of  the  Goths;  The  Making  of  Engfish;  Ac  L 

H.  Ch.  HuoB  CmsHOLir,  M.A.  f 

FormerUr  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  tith  edition  •{  BDgBlIl  Hlttoiy:  XIL  (<» /orO. 

of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.    Co-Editor  of  the  loth  edition.  I. 

H.  C.  R.  Major-General  Sir  Hbnrv  Criswicks  Rawunson,  Bart.,  G.C.B.  -f  WimhinitiCm  par(^. 

Sec  the  bif^raphical  article:  Rawlinson,  Sir  H.  C.  \      " 

H.  F.  T.  Rev.  Henry  Fakshawe  Tozcr,  M. A^  F.R.G.S.  ^  ^     f 

Hon.  Fdtow  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Exeter  CoU^,  Oxford.    FeUow  of  the  British 
Academy.    Corresponding  Member  of  the  Histoncal  Society  of  Greece.    Author  of '  BolKML 
History  <?f  Ancient  Geography;  Classical  Geography;  Lectures  on  the  Geography  0/ 
Greece;  doc. 

H.  Ha.  Heber  Hart,  LL.D.  Swm^i^  ^^  ir^«-^  a....^ 

Barrirter^t-Uw.  Middle  Temple.  \  ■"•"•  •"*■  "•'"••  AftBB. 

H.  H.  W.  Rev.  Henry  Herbert  Wiluams,  M.A.  f 

Fellow,  Tutor  and  Lecturer  in  Philosophy,  Hertford  CoOege,  Oxfofd.    Examining  •{  Euies  (in  paH). 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  I 

H.  M.  R.  Hugh  Munro  Ross.  f 

Formerly  Exhibitioner  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Editor  of  The  Times  Engineering  A  BogUfh  ClUDIlMl  (m  pai). 
Supplement,   Author  o(  British  Railways.  1 

H.  M.  R.  H.      Hilda  Mary  R.  Murray,  M.A.  /ww-b.!.  r. ....«•.  /•    ^^\ 

Lecturer  on  English  at  Royal  HoUoway  College.  \  BBgllMI  KAOflltg*  (m  part), 

H.  N.  G.  Harry  Norman  Gardiner,  A.M.  T 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  U.S.A.    Editor  of  Jonathan  •{  BdwardL  JOMflian  (In  Aoi^. 
Bdwardp-^  Retrospea.  I  ' 

H.  R.  JL  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  D.Sc.,  LL.D. 

Director  of  British  Rxunfall  Organization 
logical  Society.    Hon..Member  of  Vieni 

ing  Member  of  Geo^phical  Societies    . „. 

Amsterdam,  &c.  British  Delegate  to  International  Conference  on  the  Eadploration 
of  the  Sea  at  Christiaiiia,  looi.  Author  of  The  Realm  of  Nature;  The  CMe  Sea 
Area;  The  English  Lakes;  The  Iniematimal  Geography.   Editor  of  Britisk  Rai^faU. 

H.  S.  Henry  Sidgwice,  LL.D.  r»#fct^  /•^  j^.^\ 

See  the  biographical  artide:  SiDGWiCK.  H.  ■[  »"'••  ^  P^'' 

H.  Sw.  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  f 

University  Reader  in  Phonetics.  Oxford.  Member  of  the  Academies  of  Munich,  J  bBMAniA. 
Beriin,  Copenhagen  and  Helaingfocs.  Author  of  A  History  of  English  Sounds  siuu\  ■•^■•■••' 
the  Earliest  Period;  A  Handbook  of  PkoneUcs ;  Ac  (, 

H.  van  D.         Henry  van  Dyke,  A.M.,  D.B.,  LL.D.  C 

Professor  of  English  Literature.  Princeton  Univernty,  U.S.A.   Author  of  Tke  Poetry  <  EmoilOl. 
of  Tennyson ;  The  Ruling  Passion ;  The  Spirit  rf  America ;  Ac  I 

H.  W.  0.  D.      Henry  William  Carless  Davis.  M.A.  r 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  BaUiol  CoUege,  Oxford.   Fellow  of  All  SouU'  College.  Oxfonl.  4  BleanOT  ot  AqidtatMa. 

1895-1902.   Author  of  Engfand  under  the  Normans  and  Angevins;  Charlemagfie.        [ 

LA.  Israel  Abrahams,  M.  A.  rBliihoni.Dafld; 

Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature,  University  of  Cambridge.   President,  1  vuuk  iviiim  • 
Jewish  Historical  Society  of  EngUnd.   Author  of  A  Short  History  of  JewUh  Litera- 1  "Si?  I!?Tw      •. 
turc;  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages;  Ac  (^Bhfca  Wa  AbQyak. 

fltitrinlliactlitiMii 
DeetrMtrf 

EtoetrfeiiarSiiprir; 

neoCnUiwdM; 
BMtroMacnatfm; 
Eteetrometor; 
Bledropbonia; 

J.  A.  B»  John  Allen  Howe,  B.Sc.  r  «-^|.^ ,  z-,^^  rin  ^ . 

Curator  and  Libnman  of  the  Muaeom  of  Practical  Geology.  London.    Author  of  J  ™«**~*  Oeology  lUI.), 
Ge<dogy  of  Building  Stones.  \  lo^ent. 

J.  A.  H.  HL       Sir  Tames  Augustus  Henry  Murray,  LL.D.,  D.CX.,  LittJ).  / 

See  the  biographical  article:  Murray,  Sir  James  A.  H.  1 

J.  G.  C  A.        John  George  Clark  Anderson,  MJL 

Censor  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  C   

Craven  FeHow,  Oxfofd,  1896.    Conington  Prizeman,  i§93. 


Entlaiid;  Physical  Geography 
(IL,  IV.). 


J.  A.  P.  John  Ambrose  Fleming,  M.A..  D.Sa,  F.R.S. 

Pender  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  the  University  of  London.  Fdlow  of 
University  Collc|;e.  London.  Formeriy  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Vice-President  oTthe  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  Author  cfthe  Principles 
of  Electric  Waee  Telegraphy;  Magnets  and  Electric  Currents;  Ac 


Censor  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Formeriy  Fellow  of  Lincola  CoUcse:  •!  BuyillL 


INITIALB  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


a 


JL0.1L 

J.H.V. 
J.H.BI. 

J.HLB. 

JLJLT. 


J.L.H. 

J.H.V. 
J.H.Ha. 


J.8.F. 

J,  8.1. 

J.T.Bt. 
J.T.O. 


K.S. 

L.J.8. 


jMDf  Gray  McKendrick,  M.D..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.).  f 

Emcritufe  Profctaor  of  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.     Professor  of  S  EquUIbriuOL 
Physiology,  1876^-1906.   Author  of  Life  m  Motunti  Ltfe  cf  UdmkoUi\  Sic  I 


EnleiiipiegAL 


|Eqol(as. 


Epbeslans,  Bpisde  to  Uie. 


John  Georcs  Robertson,  M^.,  Pb.D. 

Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature,  Univcrsit/  of  London.  Editor  of 
the  Modem  Lantuagt  Journal.  Author  of  History  of  German  L,it€ralure\  Schiller 
aSler  a  Century;  etc. 

John  Henry  Freese.  M.A. 

Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's  CoUq;e,  Cambridge. 

Rbv.  James  Hardy  Ropes,  D.D. 

Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testament  Crftidsm  and  Interpretation,  and  Dexter. 
•      Lecturer  on  Biblical  Literature,  Harvard  University     Author  of  The  Apostolic 

Ate  in  the  Litkt  of  Modem  Crilicismi  &c 

JotaN  Holland  Rose,  M.A.,  Lnr.D.  ( 

Lecturer  on  Modern  History  to  the  Cambridge  University  Local  Lectures  Syndicate.  I  Kn^hfMi.  Aua  d* 
Author  of  Life  of  Napoleon  /. ;  Napoleonic  Studies;  The  Developmenl  of  Ike  European  \  "*•"'«»  ""•  * ' 
Nations ;  The  Ltfe  of  PiU ;  Sec.  I 

Sir  Joseph  Tohn  Thomson,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

Cavendish   Professor  of  Experimental  Physics,  Cambridge.     Fellow  of  Trinity 

CQtlcgc.    President  of  the  British  Association,  1909-1910.    AutJior  c^  A  Treatise'  Electrio  WaYtS. 

Ml  tiu  Motion  of  Vortex  Rinf^s;  Application  of  Dynamics  to  Physics  and  Chemistry: 

RtutU  Researches  in  Electrictty  and  Magnetism ;  etc 

Szm  JpSEPH  Larmor,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

rcllow  of  St  John's  Collc^,  Cambridge.  Luca^n  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Cambridge  University.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Queen's  College.  Galway,  and  in  the  Queen's  University  of  Ireland. 
1880-18S5.  Author  of  Ether  and  Matter,  and  various  memoirs  on  Mathematics  and 
Phydcs. 

John  Linton  Myres,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  r 

Wykeham  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    Formerly  J  p-i-^- 
Gladstone  Professor  of  Greek  and  Lecturer  in  Ancient  Goosraphy,  Univentty  of  "j  "r*V"- 
Liverpool,  and  Lecturer  on  Classical  Archaeologyi  Univcraty  of  Oxfofd.  L 

John  Malcolm  Mitchell.  f 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen's  CoUeg^,  Oxford.    Lecturer  in  Classics,  East  London  "S  ErigeilA  (m  pari). 
College  (University  oiLondon).   Jomt  Editor  of  Grote's  History  of  Greooc  I 

John  Matthews  Manly.  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  and  Head  of^  the  Department  of  English  in  the  University  of  Chic^;o. 
Managing  Editor  of  Modem  Philology.   AuthcM*  of  The  Language  of  Chaucer* s  Legend  ■ 
of  Coed   Women;  &c     Editor  at  Specimens  of  the  Pre^Shakespearean  Drama; 
English  Prose,  Ji37-t80o;  English  Poetry,  jj^o-tSgi;  &c 


Eiierg«tlos; 
Emrgy  (m  part). 


English  LRenton  (H). 


Rbv«  John  Punnett  Peters,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Canon  Residentiary,  Cathedral  of  New  York.    Fonficrly  Professor  of  Hebrew  In  the . 
University  of  Pennsylvania.    Director  of  the  University  Expedition  to  Babylonia, 
1888-1895.    Author  of  Nippur,  or  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  tki  Euphrates. 

Jobs  Smith  Flett,  DlSc,  F.G.S. 

Petrogrroher  to  the  Geological  Survey.    Formeriv  Lecturer  on  Petrology  ill  Edia- 
Burgh  University.    >feill  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Eduibiirgb.    Bi^sby' 
Medallist  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 


Breoh; 
Brida; 

Buphnttti  (ill  ^arO. 

Bpldioilto; 
Epidorite. 


1904.    First  President 
Author  ot  ArilhmeHcal  Exercises; 


Euclid. 


John  Sturgeon  Maceay,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edtn.). 

Chief  Mathematical  Master  at  Edinburgh  Academy,  1873- 
of  the  Edinburgh  Mathematical  Society^  a  ...!.-_  _>  - 
Elements  of  Euclid, 

John  T.  Bealby.  f 

Joint  Author  of  Stanford's  Europe.    Formerly  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Geographical  ■{  EsthonlA  (M  ^tfrOt 
Ma§atine.   Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Through  Asia,  Central  Asia  and  Ttoet;  &c    i 

Joseph  Thomas  Cunningham,  M.A.,  F.2LS.  r 

Lecturer  on  2U>oI(^  at  the  South- Western  Polytechnic,  London.  Formerly  Fellow  J  , 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  Assisunt  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  |  ' 
University  ot  Edinburgh.    Naturalist  to  the  Marine  Bk>logical  Association.  I. 

James  Wycuffe  Headlam,  M.A. 

Staff  Inspector  of  Secondary  SchooU  under  the  Board  of  Education.    Formeriy 
Fellow  ot  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Greek  and  Ancient  History . 
at  Queea's  College.  London.   Author  of  Bismarck  and  the  Foundation  of  the  German 
Empire;  Sec 

Kathleen  Scrlesinger. 


EbL 


ElBMlIL 


HLEEN  SCRLESINGER.  rnntMnlAn* 

Author  of  Th4  Instrufnents  of  the  Orchestra;  iw.   Editor  of  the  Portfolio  of  Musical }  25KI?  * 
Archaeology.  (^  BlpllOmum. 


Levis  Duchesne. 

Set  the  biogralphical  article:  Duchbsmb,  L,  M.  Q. 


rStontherias; 
iBofwiaiLaBl  IL 

Leonard  James  Spencer,  M.A.  r  _^  .  ^.  , 

Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Mineralogy.  British  Museum.    Formerly  Scholar  of  j  EnstRuM  • 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  aad  Harkoess  Schdar.   Editor  of  the  Mineral-  i  Epidott ; 
ogjkafMagaaine,  XjiOS^mAiib. 

LUIGI  VXLLARI. 

Italian  Foreij^  Office  (Emigration  Department).    Formeriy  Newspaper  Corre- 
•pondent  in  East  of  Europe.     Italian  Vice-Consul  in  New  Orleans,  \^c^;  Phil- 4  Elto* 
aidelphia.  1907;  and  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1907-1910.    Author  of  Italian  Life  in  Town 
^nd  C9fuUry;Sbc 


^  I 


.1 


X  INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTKXES 

■.  Q.  Mo^  Caster,  Ph.D.  (Leipzis).  f  ' 

CUef  Rabbi  of  the  Sephardic  Commanitiet  of  Engbnd.     Vice-PreMdent,  Zionist  J 
Congre«,  1898.  1899.  1900^    llchetter  Lecturer  at  Oxford  on  Slavonic  and  By*  J  WMtiM^...  wt^ii^fft 
santine  Literature,  1886  and  18^1.    President,  Folklore  Society  of  EngUnd.    Vice-  |  »"""«««»  "IMMfc 
President,  Anglo-Jewish  Asaooation.    Author  of  History  of  finmanian  ■  Popidar  I 
LittnUmre;  Sue  I 

■•  H.  S.  Marion  H.  Spielmann,  F.S.A.  r 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Magaune  cfArt.    Member  of  Fine  Art  Committee  of  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  Brussels,  Paris,  Buenos  Aires,  Rome,  and  the  Franco-British .  mh^m  TiV  tutrA 
Exhibition,  London.    Author  of  History  of  "  Punch  ";  Brilisk  PortraU  Pointing     «»«»•  ''*"  P^'* 
to  tkt  Opening  of  the  Nineteenth  Century \  Worhs  of  6.  P.  Watts,  RJk,\  British 
Sculpture  aud  Sculptors  of  To-day ;  HenrietU  Ronna ;  &c  ^ 

■.  Ji.  Morris  Jastrow,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig).  f 

Professor  of  Sicmilic  Languages,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  U3.A.    Author  of  "j  fivsUUgid 
Rdigion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians;  Ac  I 

■•  0.  B*  OL       MAxnoLiAN  Orro  Bismarck  Caspari,  M.A.  f 

Reader  in  Ancient  History  at  London  University.    Lecturer  in  Greek  at  Birming-  "j  EptmlnODdll* 
ham  University,  1905-1908.  I 

■.  S.  T«  Marcus  NiEBtmR  Too,  M.A.  f  '' 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College.  Oxford.    University  Lecturer  in  Epigraphy.  -{  B|^ior. 
Joint  Author  of  Catalogue  of  the  Sparta  Museum,  L 

M.  P«  Mark  Pattison.  /  Rniwis  (in  bagtl 

See  the  biographical  article:  Pattison,  Mark.  \  *~""  ^"»  r*^*'         ,  ^ 

If.  ■•  Norman  McLean,  M.A.  f 

Lecturer  in  Aramaic,  Cambridge  Univeraity.   Fellow  and  Hebrew  Lecturer,  Christ's  -j  EphrMm  Sxros. 
College,  Cambric^    Joint  Editor  of  the  larger  Cambridge  Septuagint.  I 

Professor  of' English  Uterature  at  the  University  of  Liverpool.    Ajithor  of  Modem  \  Bl«toh  UtofltOW  (nt,  IV.), 
Studia;  The  Augustan  Ages;  Michael  Drayton;  &c.  I  '    '. 


0.  J.  B.  B.       Obbert  John  Radcuffe  Howarth.  M.A. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Geographical  Scholar,  1901.    Assistant  Secretary  Of  the 
British  Association. 


Eocland:  Topograph/,  Popu* 
lation  and  Indukrie^  (I., ' 
VI.,  Via,  IX.); 

Enfl^Usli  CtauuMl  {jn  pcii^. 


P.  A.  Ei  Prince  Peter  Alexkivitch  Kropotkin.  /  wtthAiitA  fu  A«^^ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Kropotkin.  Prince  P.  A.  \  *»»»™»  V»  fonj. 

P.  Lt.  Pbhip  Lake,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Geotogy* 


P.  ■.  T.  0.        Mrs  Craigie  ('*  John  Oliver  Hobbes  '*)•  /  BlioL  Gaom. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Craigib.  P.  M.  T.  l        ^  ^"^^-^ 

P.  8.  A.  Percy  Stafford  Allen,  M.A.  J  nnfnnn  On  saril^ 

Fellow  of  Mertoa  College.  Oifotd.   Editor  of  th«L««ir*<!f£f»j»»».  ^  »«»uiu»  v»»  i«r#y. 

B.  Ad.  Robert  Adamson,  LL.D.  /  BHniiR  (in  Mrd. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Adamson.R.  j^  «m»u»  vm  jPon#, 

B.  A.  8.  ■•       Robert  Alexander  Stewart  Macalister,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  JEkron; 

Director  of  Eacavations  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  FuikL  \  Ei6lUlierO|R»ll|» 

R.  C.  J.  Sir  Richard  Claverrouse  Jebb,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  J  tt_._ui^ 

See  the  biographical  article :  Jbbb,  Sir  Richard  C  \  «««»•■• 


R.  H.  d  Rev.  Robert  Henry  Charles,  M.A.,  D.D.,  DXitt.  f  v.<ua  b^ip  ^ 

Grinfield  Lecturer,  and  Lecturer  in  Biblical  Studies,  Oxford.   FeUow  of  the  British  I  ^®^  ~®*  "^ 


^  ^  .jj^  f] 

Academy.'^orm^l^P^  Either:  Additions  to. 

of  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life;  Booh  of  JubUees;  &c  I 


R.  E»  ?•  Colonel  Robert  Hamilton  Vetch,  R.E..  C.B. 

Employed  on  defences  of  Bermuda,  Bristol  Channel,  Plymouth  Harbour  and  Malta, 


CeraUGraham.   Editor  (A  the  Professional  Papers  cf  the  Corps  tffR.E.;aA»otht  JtB. 
Joumalt  1877-1884. 
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1885-1900. 


R,hW»  Ronald  John  McNeill,  M.A.  f  Emmet,  Robert; 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Barrlster-at-Law.    Formerly  Editor  ol  the  51  Jamgs*s<  femmat,  Thomaa , 
CouMtf,  London.  { 

B.  U^  Richard  Lydekxer,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.G.S.  r  ElMtdi  RkfliMit; 

Formerly  Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.    Author  of  J  my» 
Colalogms  efPossU  Mammals,  Reptiles  and  Btrds  in  Brihsk  Museum;  TU  Deer  ofl  VQJ^jg^ 

&■»  Richard  Norton.  f-^_^ /.        \ 

Formerly  Director  of  the  American  School  of  Claaslcal  Studies  in  Rome,  and  Pro-  A  mOUVk  {m  part), 
fenor  01  History  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania.  t 


Ri  V.  B>  Robert  Nisbet  Bain  fd.  1909). 

Assistant  Librarian,  British  Museum 
of  Denmarht  Norway  and  Sweden,  li 
Slavonic  Europe^,  the  Political  History 
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idouK  Conway,  M.A.,  D.Lrrr.  (Cantab,).  f 

ol  Latin  and  Indo-EufOpean  Philology  in  the  University  of  Manchecter.  J  mnirf**  r..^^^.^ 
PwCeawr  of  Utin.  Univwity  CoUege,  Cardiff,  and  Fellow  of  GonviUe  and  1  """n**  i^gMg^ 
leodt  Cambridge*  I 


R.  8.  C.  RoBBttT  Seyuouk  Conway,  M.A.,  D.Lrrr.  (Cantab,). 

'    Professor    ' '  -*' -*  *"-*-  ^ — nt-n_i —  t_  ^i 

.       Formerly 

Caius  Coll^ie,  Cambridge* 


S.  8.  P.  Reginald  Sioart  Poole.  J  igg^^ti  Trtn^r^  t  d^  a..«a 

See  the  btogiaphical  ankle:  POd*  Rbcihald  Stuart.  \  "*^'*^  ^*aory,  i.  Kin  part), 

R.  W.*  Richard  WxuiAm^.  -f  Ebtoddtod. 

R.Wt.  RiCMARD  Webster,  A.M.       .      ^.  __         _  _     _ 

Edwiids, JonaUiaii   {inparO. 

8.  A.  C  Stanley  Arthur  Cook.. 

,     ,  Editor  /or  Palestine  Exploration  Fund«    Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  and 

formerly  Fellow,  Gonville  and  Cams  College,  Cambfidec.  Examiner  in  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic.  London  University.  I904-1908.  Conndl  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  1904- 
1905.    Author  of  Glossary  oj  Aramaic  IracriptiomsX  Th$  Laws  ef  Motet  and  A4 

'V:  '    Oae  efBammurabi;  OiUaU  NoUs  on  Old  Testament  ffistoryi  Rd&non  of  Ancient 

Palestsnei  Ac.  -•        * 

81 0. SL  St  Ceorge  Stock, -M.A.  / -.-        ,,   .^^^ 

Vmhtdia^  College,  Oxford.  Lecturer  in  Greek  10  the  Univenity  of  fiirmiogham.     I  ^"■"  V»  fon), 

8.  L-P.  Stanley  LAttE-PoOLE,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Arabic.  Dublin  Untvecaity,  and  Examiner  in  the  Uniwrstty 
of  Wales.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Archacol<wical  Society. 
.     Membelr  of  the  Knedivial  Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Monuments  of* 


KU  {in  par()\ 
Biqah  {inparOi 
BDste  {in  part); 


Arab  Art,  &c.    Author  of  Life  ef  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiffe;  Lift  rf  Sir  Harry 
Foricv;  Cairo;  Turkey;  &c    Edited  The  Koran;  Tie  Thousand  and  One  flights; 
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Samuel  JUwson  Gardinbr.  Lt.D.,  D.CL.  J  -^  k«_*^_^„«  ^, 

See  t^biographical  article:  Gardinbr.  S.  R.  \  >D8lUlHblOl7(Vm.,IX.,X.). 

Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B.  /  ■«-»i-».  «n-*^-«  vt»  x. 

See  the  biographical  article :  Walpole,  Sir  Sfbncbr.  \  ™8™*  HWOiy:  XII.  (m  part). 

T.A.L  Thomas  Alun  Ingram.  M.A.,  LL.D.  fEiVtaad:    Local   Government, 

Trinity  CoUege,  DubUn.  \     X,  {in  part). 

T.  Ba.  8m  Thom|s  Barclay,  M.P.  r 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.    Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  J  ■wv..^ 
of  the  Congo  Free  State.    Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  Problems  of  1  ■"■■•'ft"* 
International  Practice  and  Diplomacy;  &c   M  J>.  for  Blackburn,  1910.  I 

T.  F.  C.  Urn  Thbodorb  FRKYtofGHUYSEN  CoLUBR,  Ph.D.  f  Elvin,  9ynod  of; 

Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  USJl        \  Epbatns,  CdllDcU  of. 
T.  0.  Br.  Thomas  Gregor  Brodie,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  f  snitiMiitei   vnii««i^n.i   /.i.^ 

T.  K.  Thomas  Kirxup,  M.A.,  LL.D.  f  __ 

Author  of  An  Inquiry  into  Socialism ;  Pr^ner  of  SociaHsm;  Ac.  \  BBeiies  {in  part). 

X  K.  0.  Rev.  Tbomas  Kkjly  CimyMB,  LL.D.,  D  J).,  D.Litt.  f  -..^ 

See  the  biographical  arficfe :  Chbynb,  T.  K.  \  BByier. 

T.  L.  H.  Sir  Thomas.  Lutlb  Heath,  K.C.B.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  (CanUb.).  f 

Assistant  Secretw  to  the  Trwaury.    Formeriy  FeUow  of  Trinity  College.  Cam-  <  BnttlOStlieilM  of  AtauidrfaL 
bridge.   Author  of  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections;  &c  '-«»^''.  ^-«"  |  «t«t«w»ia»«w  «t  AOTHimna. 

T.  R,  R.  8. ,      Jl^.  Thomas  Roscde  Rede  Stebbino,  M.A.,  F.R.S..  FX.S.,  F.Z.S.  f 

ru  ^VtS"1i'*  S?"^'.  H*^"*  "°";  f  ?"°^'  *■«*  formerly  Tutor,  of  Wortester  J  F-tnm«««P«— . 
College.  ^<»:^'2oolaf^Secnt^Ty  of  Linnaean  Society.  1903-1907.  Author  of  1  «»»«<»•»««: 
AHtstorycf<>ustacea;TbeNatMralisttfCum^rae;&c  ««»•«  w  j^ 

T.  8e.  Thomas  Seccombe,  M.A.  f 

Balliol  College.  Oxford.    Lecturer  In  History,  East  Undon  and  Birkbeck  Cofleges.  J  RnHfeh  IM^in^  ixi    \n  ^ 
University  ol  London.    Stanhope  Priamian.  Oxford.  1887.    Assistant  EdUw^l  ™«™>  "*«»<«»  (V.,  VL). 
thfitmary  of  Nat^al  Btotrnphy,  1891-1901.   Author  of  2%e  Age  of  Johnson;  &^  I 
W.  A.  B.  C.       Rev  WiLL^f  AuctJSTus  Brevoort  Cooudce,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S..  Ph.D.  (Bern),    f  BliisiedBlii; 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  Oxford.     Professor  of  knglish  HiJtory.  St   David's     KmhranT 

of  the  Tddt;Cutdetp  Grtndeboald;  Gu^  to  Switterland;' The  Alps  in  Natureaid  I  «W»«™«; 
tnHistory;&c   Editor  U  the  Alpine  Journal,  iSBo-iSsi;  &c,     ^  [Eagfi^b^. 

W.  A.  P.  Walter  Auson  Philups,  M.A.  r  English  HIstoij  (XI  )• 

&?"J?*y  F^^^^^fJ^  ^^^  ^'*««  *^  ^"»f  Scholar  of  St  John's  CoUegc.  i  Kplseopacy ;  Esqilre; ' 

W.Ba.  William  Bacher,  Ph.D.  r  '^ 

Professor  of  Biblical  Science  at  the  Rabbinical  Seminary.  Budapest.    Author  of  •{  EBlt  LbvHb. 
Die exegeUsche  Terminologie derjidischen  Traditionslit^L;a^^^  \ 

W.  0.  D.  W.      William  Cecil  Dampier  Wubtham.  M.A.,  F.R.S.  r 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.    Author  of  Theory  of  Solution' i  EktMMM^ 
Recent  Deeelopment  of  Physical  Sc&ce;  The  FaSily  and  the  Natio!^^  :>otutton,'^memnntuuM. 

W.€.9L  W.  Cave  Thomas.  , 

71^ ^ifL^jCr*'*'^^  ErfacBlMwi;   Mural  or  Monumental  Decoration;  Reoisedl  EDCanStie  PBInttllf. 
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Rt.  Rev.  WnxuM  Edward  Collins,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Biabop  of  Gibraltar.  Formerly  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  King's  College, 
London.  Lecturer  of  Selwyn  and  St  John's  Collejiies,  Cambridge.  Author  of  The 
Study  of  EccUsiaslical  History;  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity \  Ac 

William  Gasnbtt,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Educational  Adviser  to  the  London  County  Coandl.  Formerly  Fellovr  and  Lecturer 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Principal  and  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Durham 
Collie  of  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.    hnxykot  oi  Elementary  Dynamics;  die 

Walter  G.  M'Millan,  F.C.S.,  M.I.Mech.E.  (d.  1904). 

Formerly  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Electric^  Engineers,  and  Lecturer  on 
Metalluigy ,  Mason  College,  Birmingham.  Author  of  A  Treatise  on  Electrometallurgy. 

Rev.  William  Hunt,  M.A.,  Lirr.D. 

President  of  Royal  Historical  Society.  1905-1909.  Author  of  History  of  the  English 
Church,  S97-IO06;  The  Church  of  Engfand  in  the  Middle  Ages;  &c 

William  Matthew  Flinders  Petrie,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  Lirr.D. 
Se»  the  biographical  article:  Petrie,  W.  M.  P. 

WZLHELM  OSTWALD,  D.Sc,  LL.D. 

Formeriy  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  .Leipag.  Nobel  Prizeman  in 
Chemistry,  1909.  Author  of  Knerg/etiscke  GrunduigeH  der  Kulturwissenschaft:  Die 
Energie;  Printipien  der  Chemie;  &c. 

LiEUT.-CoLONEL  William  Patrice  Anderson.  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

Chief  Engineer,  Department  of  Marine  ana  Fisheries  of  Canada.  Member  of 
the  Geographic  Board  of  Canada.  Past  President  of  Canadian  Society  ol  Civil 
Engineers. 

William  1*lane  Pycraft,  F.Z.S. 

Asnstant  in  the  Zool<>^ical  De|>artment,  British  Mnsenm.  Formerly  Atsittant 
Linacre  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  Oxford.  Vice-President  of  the 
Selbome  Society.    Author  of  A  History  of  Birds;  Sec, 

William  Robertson  Smtth,  LL.D. 

See  tiw ^uographical  article:  Smith,  W.  R. 

William  Wallace. 

See  the  biographical  article :  Wallace,  William  (1844-1897). 

Wiluston  Walker,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Church  History.  Yale  University.  Author  of  History  of  the  Congre- 
gational Churches  in  the  Umted  States;  The  Reformation;  John  CaMn;  Ac. 
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EDWARDES.  SIR  RBRBBRT  BENJAMIN  (1819-1868). 
Englbh  soldier-statesman  in  India,  was  bom  at  Frodealey  in 
Shropshire  on  the  12th  of  November  1819.  His  father  was 
Benjamin  Edwardes,  rector  of  Frodesley,  and  his  grandfather 
Sir  John  Edwardes,  baronet,  eighth  holder  of  a  title,  conferred 
on  one  of  his  ancestors  by  Charles  I.  in  1644.  He  was  educated 
at  a  private  school  and  at  King's  College,  London.  Through 
the  influence  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Henry  Edwardes,  he  was  nominated 
in  1840  to  a  cadetship  in  the  East  India  Company;  and  on  his 
arrival  in  India,  at' the  beginning  of  1841,  he  was  posted  as 
ensign  in  the  ist  Bengal  Fusiliers.  He  remained  with  this 
regiment  about  five  years,  during  which  time  he  mastered  the 
lessons  of  his  profession,  obtained  a  good  knowledge  of  Hindustani, 
Hindi  and  Persian,  and  attracted  attention  by  the  poHtical 
and  literary  ability  displayed  in  a  series  of  letters  which  appeared 
in  the  Delhi  CazelU. 

In  November  1845,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  Sikh  War, 
Edwardes  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Hugh  (afterwards 
Viscount)  Oou^,  then  commander-in-chief  in  India.  On  the 
1 8th  of  December  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Mudki.  He  soon  recovered,  however,  and  fought  by  the  side 
of  his  chief  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sobraon  (February  lo,  1846). 
He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  third  assistant  to  the  com- 
missioners .of  the  trans-Sutlej  territory;  and  in  January  1847 
was  named  first  assistant  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  reddent 
at  Lahore.  Lawrence  became  his  great  exemplar  and  in  later 
years  he  was  accustomed  to  attribute  to  the  influence  of  this 
"  fathe;r  of  his  pubUc  life  "  whatever  of  great  or  good  he  bad 
himself  achieved.  He  took  part  with  Lawrence  in  the  suppression 
of  a  reh'gious  disturbance  at  Lahore  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and 
soon  afterwards  assisted  him  in  reducing,  by  a  rapid  movement 
to  Jammu,  the  conspirator  Imam-ud-din.  In  the  foUowing 
year  a  more  difficult  task  was  assigned  him — the  conduct  of  an 
expedition  to  Bannu,  a  district  on  the  Waziri  frontier,  in  which 
the  people  would  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  a  collector,  and 
the  revenue  had  consequently  fallen  into  arrear.  By  his  rare 
tact  and  fertility  of  resource,  Edwardes  succeeded  in  completely 
conquering  the  wild  tribes  df  the  valley  ^thout  firing  a  shot,  a 
victory  which  he  afterwards  looked  back  upon  with  more  satis- 
faction than  upon  others  which  brought  him  more  renown.  His 
fiscal  arrangements  were  such  as  tp  obviate  alL  difficulty  of 
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collection  for  the  future.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  in  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  Mr  vans  Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Anderson  at 
Multan,  by  order  of  the  diwan  Mulraj,  and  of  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  revolt  by  the  latter.  Lieutenant  Edwardes  was 
authorized  to  march  against  him.  He  set  out  immediately  with 
a  small  force,  occupied  Leiah  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  was 
joined  by  Colonel  van  Cortlandt,  and,  although  he  could  not 
attack  Multan,  held  the  enemy  at  bay  and  gave  a  check  at  the 
critfcal  moment  to  their  projects.  He  won  a  great  victory  over 
a  greatly  superior  Sikh  force  at  Kinyeri  (June  18},  and  received 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  the  local  rank  of  major.  In  the 
course  of  the  operations  which  followed  near  Multan,  Edwardes 
lost  his  right  hand  by  the  explosion  of  a  pistol  in  his  belt.  On 
the  arrival  of  a  large  force  under  General  Whish  the  uege  of 
Multan  was  begun,  but  was  suspended  for  several  months  in 
consequence  of  the  desertion  of  Shere  Singh  with  his  army  and 
artillery.  Edwardes  distingiiished  himself  by  the  part  he  took 
in  the  final  operations,  begun  2n  December,  which  ended  with 
the  capture  of  the  city  on  the  4th  of  January  X849.  For  his 
services  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
was  promoted  major  by  brevet,  and  created  C.B.  by  special 
statute  of  the  order,  llie  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
conferred  on  him  &  gold  medal  and  a  good  service  pension  of 
£100  per  annum. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  Major  Edwardes  returned  to 
England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  married  diu-ing  his  stay 
there,  and  wrote  and  published  his  fascinating  account  of  the 
scenes  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  under  the  title  of  A  Year 
on  the  Punjab  Frontier  in  1848-1849,  His  countiymen  gave 
him  fitting  welcome,  and  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  In  185 1  he  returned  to  India  and 
resumed  his  dvil  duties  in  the  Punjab  under  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 
In  November  1853  he  was  entrusted  with  the  responsible  post 
of  commissioner  of  the  Peshawar  frontier,  and  this  he  held  when 
the  Mutiny  of  1857  broke  out.  It  was  a  position  of  enormous 
difficulty,  and  momentous  consequences  were  involved  in  the 
way  the  crisis  might  be  met.  Edwardes  rose  to  the  hei^t  of 
the  occasion.  He  saw  as  if  by  inspiration  the  facts  and  the  needs, 
and  by  the  prompt  measures  which  he  adopted  he  rendered  a 
service  of  incalculable  importance,  by  effecting  a  reconciliation 
I  with  Afghanistan,  and  securing  the  neutrality  of  the  amir  and 
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the  frontHer  tribes  during  the  war.  So  effective  wavhis  procedure 
for  the  safety  of  the  border  that  he  was  able  to  raise  a  large  force 
in  the  Punjab  and  send  it  to  cooperate  in  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Delhi  In  1859  Edwardes  once  more  went  to  England,  his 
health  so  greatly  impaired  by  the  continual  strain  of  arduous 
work  that-it  was  doubtful  whether  he  could  ever  return  to  India. 
During  his  stay  he  was  created  K.C.B.,  with  the  rank  <A  brevet 
colonel;  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  Eariy  in  i86a  he  again  sailed  for 
India,  and  was  appointed  commissioner  of  Umballa  and  agent 
for  the  Cis-Sutlej  states.  He  Ivul  been  offered  the  governor- 
ship of  the  Punjab,  but  on  the  ground  of  failing  health  had 
declined  it.  In  February  1865  be  was  compelled  to  finally 
resign  his  post  and  return  to  England.  A  second  good  service 
pension  was  at  once  conferred  on  him;  in  May  1866  he  was 
created  K.C.  of  the  Star  of  India ;  and  early  in  1 868  was  promoted 
major-n^end  io  tlie  E^ct  Indiui  Mrrof.t'  H^rhad  be^ifor  some,' 
time  engaged  0$  adift  otSiirH^nigr  l^wienc^  ajKl*h%b  expecta* 
tions  were  formed  of  the  work;  but  he  did  not  live. to  complete 
it,  and  after  his  death  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Herman 
Merivale.  He  died  in  London  on  the  33rd  of  December  x868. 
Great  in  council  and  great  in  war,  he  yt^  siA^ul9'Iy<  belOve4  by 
his  friends,  generous  and  unselfish  to  a  high  degree,  and  a  man 
of  deep  religious  convictions. 

See  Memorials  of  Iht  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  HerheriBenfamin 
Edwardes,  by  his  wife  (a  vols.,  London,  1886}:  T.  R.  &  Holaes, 
Four  Soldiers  (London,  1889) ;  J.  Raskin,  Btbl.  pastorum,  iv.  "  A 
Knight's  Faith  "  (1885),  passages  from  the  life  of  Edwardes. 

EDWARDS,  AMEUA  ANN  BLANDFORD  (1831-1892),  Englisli 
author  and  Egyptologist,  the  daughter  of  one  of  Wellington's 
officers,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  7  th  of  June  zS^i .  At  a  very 
early  age  she  displayed  considerable  literary  and  artistic  talent. 
She  became  a  contributor  to  various  magazines  and  newspapeis, 
and  besides  many  miscellaneous  works  she  wrote  eight  novels, 
the  most  successful  of  vrbkh  were  Debenham*s  Vbw  (1870)  and 
.  Lord  Brackenbury  (x88o).  In  the  Winter  of  1873-1874  she  visited 
Egypt,  and  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  new  openings  for 
archaeological  research.  She  leatnt  the  hieroglyphic  characters, 
and  made  a  considerable  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  In 
1877  she  published  A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Kile,  with  illustra- 
tions by  herself.  Convinced  that  only  by  proper  scientific 
investigations  could  the  wholesale  destruction  of  Egypiian 
antiquities  be  avoided,  she  devoted  herself  to  arousing  public 
bpinion  on  the  subject,  and  ultimately,  in  1882,  v^'as  largely 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  of  which 
she  became  joint  honorary  secretaty  with  Reginald  Stuart  P6ole. 
For  the  business  of  this  Fund  she  abandoned  her  other  literary 
work,  writing  only  on  Egyptology.  In  1 889-1 890  she  went  on  a 
lecturing  tour  in  the  United  States.  The  substance  of  her 
lectures  was  published  ;n  volume  form  in  1891  as  Pharaohs, 
Fellahs,  and  Explorers.  She  died  at  Weston-super-Mare, 
Somerset,  on  the  isth  of  April  189a,  bequeathing  her  valuable 
collection  of  Egypiian  antiquities  to  University  College,  London, 
together  with  a  sum  to  found  a  chair  Of  Egyptology.  Ulsi 
Edwards  received,  shortly  before  her  .death,  a  dvil  list  pension 
from  the  British  government. 

EDWARDS,  BELA  BATES  (1802-1852),  American  man  of 
letters,  was  born  at  Southampton,  Massachusetts,  on  the  4th  of 
July  1802.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1824,  was  a 
tutor  there  in  1827-1828,  graduated  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1830,  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  From  1828  to 
1833  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  American  Education 
Society  (organised  in  Boston  in  1815  to  assist  students  for  the 
ministry),  and  from  1828  to  184a  was  editor  of  the  society's 
organ^  which  after  1831  wa^  called  the  American  Quarterly 
Register.  He  also  founded  (In  1833)  and  edited  the  American 
Quarterly  Observer;  In  1836-1841  edited  the  Biblical  Repository 
(after  1837  called  the  American  Biblical  Repository)  with  which 
the  Observer  was  merged  in  1835;  and  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
pibliolheca  Sacra  from  1844  to  1851.  In  1837  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Andover,  and  from  1848  until  his  death  was 
associate  professor  of  sacred  literature  there.    He  died  at  Athens, 


Georgia,  on  the  2oth  of  April  185a.    Among  Ills  BttmetOttt 

publications  were  A  UissioHary  Gautteer  (183a),  A  Bioffapky  of 

Self-Taughi  Men  (1832),  a  onca  widely  known  BtUctk  Reader 

(183s),  a  translation,  with  Samuel  Harvey  Taylor  (1807-1871),  of 

KQhner't  Sdndfframmaiih  der  Grieckiseken  Spracke  and  Classical 

Studies  (1844),  essays  in  ancient  liteniture  and  art  written  in 

collaboration  with  Bamas  Sears  and  C.  C.  Felton, 

Edwards*  Addresses  and  Sermons,  with  a  memoir  by  Rev. 
Edwards  A.  Park,  were  published  in  two  volumes  at  Bottoo  m  1853. 

EDWARDS,  BRYAN  (1743-1800),  English  politician  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Westbury,  Wiltshire,  on  the  a  1st  of  May 
X 743.  His  father  died  in  1 7 $6,  when  hit  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion were  undertaken  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Zachaxy  Bayly,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Jamaica.  About  1759  Bryan  went  to 
Jamaica,  and  joined  his  uncle,  who  engaged  a  private  tutor  to 
complete  his  education,  and  when  Bayly  died  his  nephew 
inherited  Kisweakli,  fQCoeedibg  a3«o  in  r773  to  l!ie  estate  of 
»n9ther  lacMic^  resident  itaoi^d  H.uffie.  EdWtds  aoaa  became 
a  leading  member  of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Jamaica,  but  in  a 
few  years  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1782  failed  to  secure  a 
seat  in  parliament  as  member  for  Chichester.  He  was  again  in 
Jantaioafrom  1787  to  1792,  when  he  settled  in  England  as  a  Wes^ 
India  merchant,  making  In  1795  another  futile  attempt  to  entef- 
parliament,  on  this  occasion  as  the  representative  of  South'* 
ampton.  In  1796,  however,  he  became  member  of  parliament 
for  d^b^pound,  retaining  his  seat  until  his  death  at  Southampton 
on  the  isth  or  16th  of  July  1800.  In  general  Edwards  was  a 
supporter  of  the  slave  trade,  and  was  described  by  William  Wilber- 
force  as  a  powerful  opponent.  By  his  wife,  Martha,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Phipps  of  Westbury,  he  left  an  only  son,  Hume. 

In  1784  Edwards  wrote  Tkaughls  on  Ihe  late  Proceedings,  of 

Government  respecting  the  Trade  of  (he  West  India  Islands  with  tha 

United  States  of  America,  in  which  he  attacked  the  restrictions 

placed  by  the  government  upon  trade  with  the  United  States. 

In  1793  he  published  in  two  volumes  his  great  work,  History, 

CivU  and  Commercial,  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 

and  in  1797  published  his  Historical  Survey  of  the  French  Colony 

in  the  Island  of  St  Domingo.    In  1801  a  new  edition  of  both  these 

works  with  certain  additions  was  published  in  three  volumes 

under  the  title  of  History  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

This  has  been  translated  into  German  tind  parts  of  It  into  French 

and  Spanish,  and  a  fifth  edition  was  issued  in  1819.    When 

Mungo  Park  returned  in  1796  from  his  celebrated  journey  in 

Africa,  Edwards,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Association  for 

Promoting  the  Discovery  of  the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa,  drew  u|> 

from  Park's  narrative  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was^ 

published  by  the  association  in  their  Proceedings;  and  when 

Park  wrote  an  account  of  his  journeys  he  availed  himself  of 

Edwards'  assistance.    Edwards  also  wrote  some  poems  and' 

some  other  works  relating  to  the  history  of  the  West  Indies. 

He  left  a  short  sketch  of  bis  life  which  was  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  the  Rislory  of  the  West  Indies,  published  in  1801. 

EDWARDS,  GEORGE  (1693-1773),  English  naturalistr  waa 
bom  at  Stratford.  Essex,  on  the  3rd  of  AprU  1693.  In  his  early 
years  he  travelled  extensive^  over  Europe,  studyilig  natural 
history,  and  gained  some  reputation  for  his  coloured  drawings  of 
animals,  especially  birds.  In  1733,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  London^  In  1743  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  History  of  Birds,  the  fourth  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
1751,  and  three  supplementary  volumes,  under  the  title  Clean- 
ings of  Natural  History,  were  issued  in  1 7  58, 1 760  and  x  764. '  The 
two  works  contain  engravings  and  descriptions  of  more  than  600 
subjects  in  natural  history  not  before  described  or  delineated. 
He  likewise  added  a  general  index  in  French  &nd  English,  which 
was  afterwards  supplied  with  Ltnnaean  names  by  Linnaeus 
himself,  with  whom  he  frequently  corresponded.  About  1 764  he 
retired  to  Phiistow,  Essex,  where  he  d|ed  on  the  a3rd  of  July 
1773.  He  abo  wrote  Essays  of  Natural  History  (1779)  and 
Blments  of  Fossilogy  {iTj€^. 

EDWARDS,  HENRY  THOMAS  (r837-i884),  Welsh  dtvine^ 
Was  bom  on  the  6th  of  September  1837  at  Llan  ym  Mawddwy, 


EDWARDS^  JONATHAl^ 


Merioneth,  wiiere  his  lather  was  vicar.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  at  JesAs  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  i860),  and  after 
teaching  lor  two  years  at  Lbndorery  went  to  Llangollen  as  his 
tether's  curate.  He  became  vicar  of  Aberdare  in  1866  and  of 
Carnarvon  in  1S69.  Here  he  began  his  lifelong  controversy  with 
Monoonformity,  especially  as  represented  by  the  Rev.  Evan  Jones 
(Calvfaristk  Methodist)  and  Rev.  E.  Herber  Evans  (Congrega* 
UoaaUst).  In  1870  he  fought  in  vain  for  the  principle  of  all- 
round  deaominationalism  in  the  national  educaticm  sj^tem,  and 
in  the  same  year  addressed  a  fiamous  letter  to  Mr  Gladstone  on 
'*  The  Church  of  the  Cymty"  pointing  out  that  the  success  of 
Nonoonformity  in  Wales  tvas  largely  due  to  *'  the  witherhtg  effect 
of  an  aUeo  episcopate."  One  immediate  result  of  this  was  the 
appointment  of  the  Webhman  Joshua  Hughes  (1807^1889)  to 
the  vacant  see  of  St  Asaph«  Edwards  became  dean  of  Ban^gor  in 
187^  and  at  one*  set  about  restoring  the  cathedral,  and  he 
promoted  a  clerical  education  sodety  fdt  supplying  the  diocese 
with  educated  Welsh-speaking  clergy.  He  was  a  popuUr  preacher 
and  an  earnest  patriot ;  his  chief  defect  was  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  theological  attainments  of  Nonconformity,  and  a  Welsh 
commentary  on  St  Matthew,  which  he  had  worked  at  for  many 
years  and  published  in  two  volumes  in  1883,  was  severely 
handled  by  a  Bangor  Calvinistie  Methodist  minister.  Edwards 
suffered  from  overwork  and  insomnia  and  a  Me<fiterr8neaff 
cruise  in  t88i3  failed  to  restore  his  health ;  and  ha  died  by  his  own 
hand  on  the  34th  of  May  1884  *^  Ruabon. 

St^V.  Motion,  WiUh Rdig^  Lmtdtrs  im  tkt  Via^Hmt  Bn. 

EDWARDS,  JORATHAN  (1703-1758),  American  theologian 
and  philosopher,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  Oaober  1703  at  East 
(now  South)  Windsor,  Connecticut.  His  earliest  known  ancestor 
was  Richard  Edwards,  Welsh  by  birth,  a  London  clergyman  in 
Elizabeth's  rdgn.  His  father  Timothy  Edwards  (1669-1758), 
son  of  a  prosperous  merchant  of  Hartford,  had  graduated  at 
Harvard,  was  minister  at  East  Windsor,  and  eked  out  his  salary 
hy  tutorhig  boys  for  college.  His  mother,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Solonton  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  seems  to  have  been 
a  woman  of  unusual  mental  gifts  and  independence  of  character, 
Jonathan,  the  only  son,  was  ^  filth  of  eleven  children.  The  boy 
was  trained  for  college  by  his  f sRher  and  by  his  elder  sisters,  who 
an  received  an  excellent  education.  When  ten  years  old  be  wrote 
a  semi-humorous  tract  on  the  immateriality  of  the  soul;  he  was 
interested  in  natural  history,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  wrote  a 
temarkable  essay  on  the  habits  of  the  *'  ffying  spider."  He 
entered  Yale  CoUege  in  1 716,  and  in  the  following  year  became 
acquainted  with  Locke's  Essay,  which  influenced  him  profoundly. 
During  his  college  course  he  kept  note  books  labelled  "  The  Mind," 
"Natural  Science"  (containing  a  discussion  of  the  atomic 
theory,  &c), "  The  Scriptures  "  and  "  MiKcUanics,"  had  a  grand 
plan  for  a  work  on  natural  and  mental  phikysophy,  and  drew  up 
lor  himseH  rules  for  its  composition.  Even  before  his  graduation 
in  September  1710  as  valedictorian  and  head  of  his  dass,  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  well  formulat  ed  philosophy.  The  t  wo  yeati 
after  his  graduation  he  spent  in  New  Haven  studying  theology. 
In  1733-1733  be  was  for  eight  months  stated  supply  of  a  small 
Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  dty,  which  invited  him  to 
remain,  but  he  declined  the  call,  spent  two  months  in  study  at 
home,  and  then  in  1734-1736  was  one  ol  the  two  tutors  at  Yale, 
earning  for  himself  the  name  of  a  *'  pillar  tutor  "  by  his  steadfast 
loyahy  to  the  college  and  its  orthodox  teaching  at  the  time  wbe^i 
Yale's  rector  (Cutler)  and  one  of  her  tutors  had  gone  over  to  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  years  1730  to  1716  are  partially  recorded  ia  his  diary  and 
lb  the  resolutions  for  his  own  conduct  which  he  drew  up  at  this 
time.  He  had  long  been  an  eager  seeker  after  salvation  and  was 
not  fully  satisfied  as  to  his  own  "  conversion  "  until  an  experience 
io  his  last  year  in  college,  when  he  kst  his  feeling  that  the 
'dectJon  of  some  to  salvation  and  of  others  to  eternal  damnation 
iras  "a  horrible  doctrine,"  and  reckoned  it  "exceedfhgly 
pleasant,  bright  and  sweet  "  He  now  took  a  great  and  new  joy 
in  the  beauties  of  nature;  and  delighted  in  the  allegorical  io- 
terpretation  of  the  Song  of  Sdomon.  Balancing  thne  mystic 
Joys  is  the  stern  tone  of  his  Resolutions,  in  which  he  is  almost 


ascetic  in  his  eagerness  to  live  earnestly  and  soberly,  to  waste  no 
time,  to  maintain  the  strictest  tcroperancto  in  eating  and  drinking. 
On  the  z5th  of  February  1737  he  was  prdained  minister  at 
Northampton  and  assistant  to  his  grandfather,  Solomon 
Stoddard.  He  was  a  student  minister,  not  a- visiting  p^or,  his 
rule  being  thirteen  hours  of  study  a  day.  In  the  same  year  he 
married  Sarah  Rerrepont,  then  aged  seventeen,  daughter  of 
James  PSerrepont  (1659-1 7 14),  a  founder  of  Yale,  and  through  her 
mother  great-granddaughter  of  Thomas  Hooker.  Of  her  piety 
and  almost  nun-like  love  of  God  and  belief  in  His  personal  love  for 
her,  Edwards  had  known  when  she  was  only  thirteen,  and  had 
written  of  it  with  spiritxial  enthusiasm;  she  was  of  a  bright  and 
cheeriul  disposition,  a  practical  housekeQ)er,  a  model  wife  and 
the  mother  of  his  twelve  cMMren.  Solomon  Stoddard  (fied  on  the 
nth  of  February  1739,  leaving  to  his  grandson  the  difficult  task 
of  the  sole  ministerial  charge  of  one  of  the  hrgest  and  wealthiest 
Congregations  in  the  colony,  and  one  proud  of  its  morality,  it$ 
culture  and  its  reputation. 

In  1731  Edwards  preached  at  Boston  the  "  PubUc  Lecture  " 
afterwards  pubfished  under  the  title  God  OtorifUd  in  Man's 
Dependence.  This  was  his  first  public  attack  on  Arminlanism. 
The  leacfing  thought  was  Cod's  absolute  sovereignty  tn  the 
work  of  redemption:  that  while  it  behoved  God  to  create 
man  holy,  it  was  of  His  "good  pleasure"  and  "mere  and 
arbitrary  grace"  that  any  man  was  now  made  holy,  and  that 
(5od  might  deny  this  grace  without  any  disparagement  to  any 
of  His  perfections.  In  1733  a  revival  of  religion  began  in 
Northampton,  and  reached  such  intensity  in  the  winter  of  1734 
and  the  following  spring  as  to  threaten  the  business  of  the 
town.  In  six  months  nearly  three  hundred  were  admitted  to  the 
church.  The  revival  gave  Edwards  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  process  of  conversion  in  all  Its  phases  and  varieties,  and  hi 
recorded  his  observations  with  psychological  minuteness  and 
discrimination  in  A  Faithful  Narrative  of  (he  Surprising  Work  of 
God  in  the  Conversion  of  Many  Hundred  Souls  ht  Northampton 
(1737).  A  year  later  he  published  Discourses  on  Various  Im* 
portant  StAfecls,  the  five  sermons  which  had  proved  most  effective 
in  the  revival,  and  of  these  none,  he  tdb  us,  was  so  immediately 
effective  as  tbatx>n  the  Justice  of  God  in  the  Damnation  ofSimurSt 
from  the  text,  "  That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped."  Another 
Sermon,  published  in  1734,  on  the  Reality  of  Sfiritud  Light  set 
forth  what  he  regarded  as  the  inner,  moving  principle  of  the 
revival,  the  doctrine  of  a  ^  special  "  grace  in  the  immediate  and 
supernatural  divine  illumination  of  the  soul.  In  the  spring  of 
1735  the  movement  began  to  subside  and  a  reaction  set  in.  But 
the  relapse  was  brief,  and  the  Northampton  revival,  which  had 
spread  through  the  Connecticut  valley  and  whose  fame  had 
reached  England  and  Scotland,  was  followed  in  1739-1740  by  the 
Great  Awakening,  distinctively  under  the  leadership  of  Edwards. 
The  movement  met  with  no  sympathy  from  the  orthodox  leaders 
of  the  church.  In  1741  Edwards  pubUshed  in  its  defence  Th$ 
DisHnguishing  Harks  of  a  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  Cod,  dealing 
particularly  with  the  phenomena  most  criticized,  the  swoontngs, 
outcries  and  convulsions.  These  "  bodily  effects^"  he  insisted, 
were  not  **  distinguishing  marks  "  of  the  work  of  the.Spirit  of  God; 
but  so  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  the  revival  in  the  more 
strictly  Puritan  churches  that  in  1743  he  was  forced  to  write  a 
second  apology,  Thoughts  on  the  Revival  in  New  England,  his  main 
argumeiat  bdng  the  great  moral  improvement  of  the  country. 
In  the  same  pamphlet  he  defends  an  appeal  to  the  emotions,  and 
advoiiates  preaching  terror  When  necessary,  even  to  children, 
who  in  God's  sight "  are  young  vipers  .  .  .  if  not  Christ's."  He 
considers  "  bomly  effects  "  incidentals  to  the  real  work  of  God, 
but  Ills  own  mystic  devotion  and  the  experiences  of  his  wife 
during  the  Awakening  (which  he  gives  It)  detail)  make  him  think 
that  the  divine  visitation  usually  overpoVrers  the  body,  a  view  in 
support  of  which  he  quotes  Scripture.  In  reply  to  Edwards, 
Chartes  Chauncy  anonymously  wrot«  Tho  Lou  Religi$m  Com- 
motions in  New  England  Considered  (1743)1  urging  conduct  as  the 
sole  test  of  oonvsnioo;  and  M)^  general  convention  of  Congrega- 
tional mintecrs  in  the  Provinceof  Massacfausetu  Bay  protestod 
"  against  disottiers  k  practiee  which  have  lof  late  obtained  ia 
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be  tm  the  love  o(  panicolv  bilni 
in  general,  ii  oppoaliioD  to  the  la' 
Il  whh  tbe  |ie*IeM  coDleinpc.  All 
tlon  of  natunl  beauty  may,  by 
•pliltuil  beauty,  quicken  the  ifii 
*bD  an  almdy  ander  Ihe  influen 
CloK(y  uaaecled  witb  Ihe  em 
lUive  Dmirlatin  »  U(  Eni  far  1 
ftccofdin*  10  the  doctrine  oT  ^rtu 
In  love  10  Kinteir,  «  Hii  final  e 
»st  aa  tba  Aiainiaa*  held.  Ihe  hapfun*  01  ma  cp 
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EDWAftbSi  T.  C— £DWIN,  JOHN 


bllfPlitys,S/<AA.,9AdAH(iMBr9isMl>tiniki^r<>ll    It  It  written 

in  rhyined  lines  of  rude  construction,  varying  in  leiKKth  an^ 

neglecting  the  coesiira,    A  number  of  the  author^s  shorter  pieces 

are  preserved  in  the  Parodist  of  Dainty  Devices,  first  published 

in  1575,  and  reprinted  in  the  BnHsk  Bibliographer,  voL  iii.; 

tike  best  known  axe  the  lines  on  May,  the  AmanHum  Irae,  and 

the  Commendaiionqf  Music,  whidi  has  the  hononr  of  fumbhing 

a  stanza  to  Romeo  and  Jidiei.    The  Historie  of  Damodef  awi 

Dioftise  h  assigned  to  him  m  the  1578  edition  of  the  Paradise. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  credited  him  with  the  part  song  "  In  going  to 

my  lonely  bed  ";  the  words  are  certainly  hh,  and  probably 

the  music.    In  Va  own  day  Edwards  was  highly  esteemed.    The 

fyat  pocm^ "  The  Soul's  Knell,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 

by  him  when  dying. 

See  Grove's  Did.  of  Music  (new  edition) ;  the  Shakespeare  Soc^ 
Papers,  vol.  H.  ait.  ▼{.;  Ward,  Bn^h  Dram.  Literature,  voL  L  ' 

EDWARDS,  THOMAS  CHARLES  (1837-1900),  Welsh  Non> 
conformbt  divine  and  educationist,  was  born  at  Bala,  Merioneth, 
dn  the  ssnd  of  September  1837,  the  son  of  Lewis  Edwards  (^.v.)- 
His  resolve  tp  become  a  minister  was  deepened  by  the  revival  of 
185S-Z859.  After  taking  bis  degrees  at  London  (B.A.  x86r,  M.A. 
1862),  he  matriculated  at  St  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  In  October 
r862,  the  university  having  Just  been  opened  to  dissenters.  He 
obtained  a  scholarship  at  Lincoln  OoHcge  in  1864,  and  took  a 
first  class  in  the  school  of  Literae  Humaniores  in  x866.  He  was 
especially  influenced  byMarkPattison  and  Jowett,who  counselled 
him  to  be  true  to  the  church  of  his  father,  in  which  he  had  already 
been  ordained.  £ar)y  in  1867  he  becajne  minister  at  Windsor 
Street,  Liverpool,'  but  left  It  to  become  first  prfhdpal  of  the 
University  College  of  Wales  at  Aberystwyth,  which  had  been 
established  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  Hugh  Owen  and  other 
enthusiasts.  The  college  was  opened  with  a  stafif  of  three  pro- 
fessors and  twenty-five  students  in  October  1872,  and  for  some 
years  its  career  was  chequered  enough.  Edwards,  however, 
proved  a  skilful  pilot,  and  his  hold  on  the  affection  of  the  Welsh 
people  enabled  him  to  raise  the  college  to  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 
When  ft  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1885  he  collected  i'2S,ooo  to 
rebuild  it;  the  j^emainder  of  the  necessary  £40,000  being  given  by 
the  government  (£xo,ooo)  and  by  the  people  of  Aberystwyth 
(£5000).  In  1891  he  gave  up  what  had  been  the  main  work  of 
\S&  life  to  accept  an  undertaking  that  was  even  nearer  his  heart, 
the  principalshlp  of  the  theological  college  at  Bala.  A  stroke  of 
paraly^  in  1894  fatally  weakened  him,  but  he  continued  at 
work  till  his  death  on  the  22nd  of  March  1900.  The  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Church  of  Wales  bestowed  on  him  every  honour  in  their 
possession,  and  he  received  the  degreeof  D.D.  fromtheuniversities 
of  Edinburgh  (1887)  and  Wales  (1898).  His  chief  works  were  a 
Vofnmentary  on  j  Corinthians  (1885),  the  Epistle  to  the  Bebrews 
r*  Expositor^  Bible  "  series,  1888),  and  The  God-Man  ("  Davies 
t^tture,"  1805);  , 

BDWARDSvILlB,  a'dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Madison 
eounty,  Ufinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  state,  on 
Csthoiia  Creek,  about  r8  m.  N.E.  of  St  Louis.  Pop.  (1890)  3  c6i ; 
(1900)  4157  (573  foreign-bom);  (1910)  5014.  Edwardsvflle  is 
semd  by  the  Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Western,  the  Wabash,  the 
Litchfield  k  Madbon,  and  the  Illinois  Terminal  railways,  and  is 
connected  with  St  LovSs  by  three  electric  lines.  It  has  a  Carnegie 
libraiy..  The  dty*s  principal  manufactures  are  carriages,  ploughs, 
brick,  machinery,  sanitary  ware  and  plumber's  goods.  Bitu- 
hiinous  coal  is  extensively  mined  in  the  vidnity.  Adjoining 
Edwardsville  is  the  c6-operative  village  Ledaire  (unincorporated), 
with  the  factory  of  the  N.O.Nelson  Manufacturing  Co.,  makers  of 
plumber's  supplies,  brass  goods,  sanitary  fixtures,  &c.;  the 
village  was  founded  in  1890  by  Nelson  O.  Nelson  (b.  1844),  and 
nearly  aB  of  the  residents  are  employed  by  the  company  of  which 
he  is  the  head;  they  share  to  a  certain  extent  in  its  profits,  and  are 
encourajged  to  own  their  own  homes.  The  company  supports  a 
school,  Ledaire  Academy,  and  has  buih  a  dub-house,  bowling 
Alleys,  tennili-courts,  base-ball  grounds,  &c  The  first  settlement 
on  the  site  of  Edwardsville  was  made  in  tSia,  and  in  1815  ^ 
(own  was  laid  out  and  named  in  honour  of  Ninian  Edwards 
(1775*1833),  the  governor  of  the  IlUnois  Tenftoiy  (180^1818), 


and  later  TTnltM  States  senator  (x8i8-t8a4)  and  governor  of 
the  state  of  ISlinoi8(iS26-x83o).  Edwardsville  was  incorporated 
hi  1819  and  received  its  present  charter  in  2872. 

BDWARDSVIUJ^  a  borough  of  Luzerne  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, IT.S.A.,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river, 
adjoining  Kingston  and  dose  to  the  north-western  limits  of 
^(^es-Barre  (on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river),  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state;  the  official  name  of  the  post  office  is 
Edwardsdale.  Pop.  (1890),  3284;  (1900),  5165,  of  whom  264$ 
were  foreign-bom;  (r9io  census),  8407.  It  is  served  by  the  electric 
line  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  k  Wyoming  Valley  Traction  Co.  Coal 
mining  and  brewing  are  the  chief  industries.  EdwardsviUe  was 
incorporated  in  1884. 

WWVH,  Awvna  or  EbwniB  (585-633),  kfaig  of  Northumbria, 
was  the  son  of  Ella  of  Ddra.  On  the  seizure  of  Deira  by  iEthd- 
frith  of  Bemida  (probably  605),  Edwin  was  expelled  and  is  said 
to  have  taken  refuge  with  Cadfan,  king  of  Gwynedd.  After  the 
battle  of  Chester,  in  which  i£thelfrith  defeated  the  Welsh, 
Edwin  fied  to  Roedwald,  the  powerful  king  of  East  Anglia,  who 
after  some  wavering  espoused  his  cause  and  defeated  and  slew 
iEthelf rith  at  the  river  Idle  in  6x  7.  Edwin  thereupon  succeeded 
to  the  Northumbrian  throne,  driving  out  the  sons  of  ^helfrith. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  external  activity  on  the  part  of  Edwin 
before  625.  It  is  probable  that  the  conquest  of  the  Celtic  kingdom 
of  Elmet,  a  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Leeds, 
ruled  over  by  a  king  named  Cerdic  (Ceredig)  is  to  be  referred  to 
this  period,  and  this  may  have  led  to  the  later  quarrd  with 
Cadwallon,kingofGw3medd.  Edwin  seems  also  to  have  annexed 
Lindsey  to  his  Idngdom  by  625.  In  this  year  he  entered  upon 
negotiations  with  Eadbald  of  Kent  for  a  marriage  with  his  sbter 
iEthdberg.  It  was  made  a  condition  that  Christianity  should  be 
tolerated  in  Northumbria,  and  accordingly  Paulinus  was  con- 
secrated bbhop  by  Justus  in  625,  and  was  sent  to  Northumbria 
with  iEthdberg.  According  to  Bede,  Edwin  was  favourably 
disposed  towards  Christianity  owing  to  a  vision  he  had  seen  at  the 
court  of  Roedwald,  and  in  626  he  allowed  Eanfied,  his  daughter 
by  ^thelberg,  to  be  baptized.  On  the  day  of  the  birth  of  his 
daughter,  the  king's  life  had  been  attempted  by  Eomer,  an 
emissary  of  Cwichclm,king  of  Wessex.  Preserved  by  the  devotion 
of  his  tbegn  I^Ia,£dwin  vowed  to  become  a  Christian  if  victorious 
over  his  treacherous  enemy.  He  was  successful  in  the  ensuing 
campaign,  and  abstained  from  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  bis  race. 
A  letter  oi  Bope  Boniface  hdped  to  dedde  him,  and  after  con- 
sulting his  friends  and  counsellors,  of  wh<»n  the  priest  Coifi 
afterwards  took  a  prominent  part  in  destroying  the  toasple  at 
Goodaunham,  he  was  baptized  with  his  people  and  nobles  at 
York,  at  Easter  627.  In  this  town  he  granted  Paulinus  a  see, 
bunt  a  wooden  church  and  began  one  of  stone.  Besides  York, 
Yeavering  and  Maelmin  in  Bemida,  and  Catterick  in  Ddra,  were 
the  chief  scenes  of  the  work  of  Paulinus.  It  was  the  influence  of 
Edwin  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  Eorpwald  of  East  Anglia. 
Bede  notices  the  ptoceful  state  of  Britain  at  this  time,  and  relates 
that  Edwin  was  preceded  on  his  progresses  by  a  kind  of  standard 
like  that  borne  before  the  Roman  emperors.  In  633  Cadwallon  of 
North  Wales  and  Pcnda  of  Merda  rose  against  Edwin  and  slew 
him  at  Hatfidd  near  Doncaster.  His  kinsman  Osric  succeeded  in 
Deiza,  and  Eanf  rith  the  son  of  ^thelf  rith  in  Bemida.  Bede  tells 
us  that  Edwin  had  subdued  the  islands  of  An^esey  and  Man,  and 
the  A  nnaUs  Cambriae  record  that  he  besieged  Cadwallon  (perhaps 
in  63  2)  in  the  island  of  Glannauc  (Puffin  Island) .  He  was  definitely 
recognized  as  overbrd  by  all  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  hii 
day  except  Eadbald  of  Kent. 


voL  i,  R.S.)* 


(F.  G.  M.  B.) 


EDWIK,  JOHH  (174^1790),  English  actor,  was  bom  in  London 
on  the  zoth  of  August  1749,  the  son  of  a  watchmaker.  As  a 
youth,  he  appeared  in  the  provinces,  in  minor  parts;  and  at 
Bath  In  1768  he  formed  a  connexion  with  a  Mrs  Walmsley,  a 
milliner,  who  bore  him  a  son,  but  whom  he  afterwards  deserted. 
His  first  London  appearance  was  at  the  Haymarket  in  X776  r 


EDWY  THE  FAIR— EEL 


EFFENDI 


described  in  1879  by  Hermes,  who  obtained  a  ripe  specimen 
in  the  Berlin  Aquarium.  This  specimen  was  not  quite  2|  ft. 
in  length,  and  of  the  numerous  males  which  have  been  identified 
at  the  Plymouth  Laboratory,  none  exceeded  this  length.  The 
large  numbers  of  conger  above  this  size  caught  for  the  market 
are  all  immature  females.  Female  conger  of  5  or  6  ft.  in  length 
and  weighing  from  30  to  50  lb  are  common  enough,  and  occasion- 
ally they  exceed  these  limits.  The  largest  recorded  was  8  ft.  3  in. 
long,  and  weighed  128  lb. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  bels  and  conger  spawn 
but  once  in  their  lives,  and  die  soon  after  they  have  discharged 
their  generative  products.  When  kept  in  aquaria,  both  male 
and  female  conger  are  vigorous  and  voracious.  The  males 
aooncr  or  later  cease  to  feed,  and  attain  to  the  sexually  mature 
condition,  emitting  ripe  milt  when  handled  and  gently  squeezed. 
They  live  in  this  condition  five  or  six  months,  taking  no  food 
and  showing  gradual  wasting  and  disease  of  the  bodily  organs. 
The  eyes  and  skin  become  ulcerated,  the  sight  is  entirely  lost, 
and  the  bones  become  soft  through  loss  of  lime.  The  females 
also  after  a  time  cease  to  feed,  and  live  in  a  fasting  condition 
for  five  or  six  months,  during  which  time  the  ovaries  develop 
and  reach  great  size  and  weight,  while  the  bones  become  soft 
and  the  teeth  disappear.  The  female,  however,  always  dies  in 
confinement  before  the  ova  are  perfectly  ripe  and  before  they 
are  liberated  from  the  ovarian  tissue.  The  absence  of  some 
necessary  condition,  perhaps  merely  of  the  pressure  which  exists 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  evidently  prevents  the  complete 
development  of  the  ovary.  The  invariable  death  of  the  fish  in 
the  same  almost  ripe  condition  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  under 
normal  conditions  the  fish  dies  after  the  mature  ova  have  been 
discharged.  G.  B.  Grass!  states  that  he  obtained  ripe  male  eels, 
and  ripe  specimens  of  Muraena^  another  genus  of  the  family, 
in  the  whirlpoob  of  the  Strait  of  Messina.  A  ripe  female  Muraena 
lias  also  been  described  at  Zanzibar.  Gravid  female  eels,  t.e. 
specimens  with  ovaries  greatly  enlarged,  have  been  occasionally 
obtained  in  fresh  water,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  normally, 
sexual  maturity  is  attained  only  in  the  sea. 

Until  recent  years  nothing  was  knovm  from  direct  observation 
concerning  the  reproduction  of  the  common  eel  or  any  species 
of  the  famUy.  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  large  eels  migrated 
Cowards  the  sea  in  autumn,  and  that  in  the  spring  small  trans- 
parent eels  of  2  in.  in  length  and  upwards  were  common  on  the' 
shore  under  stones,  and  ascended  rivers  and  streams  in  vast 
swarms.  It  was  reasonable,  therefore,  to  infer  that  the  mature 
eels  spawned  in  the  sea,  and  that  there  the  young  were  developed. 

A  group  of  peculiar  small  fishes  were,  however,  known  which 
were  called  Leptocephali,  from  the  small  proportional  size  of 


LcptocephalL    (By  permtnion  of  J.  ft  A.  Chufthill.) 

tiM  bead.  The  fint  of  Uiese  described  was  captured  in  1763 
near  Holyhead,  snd  became  the  type  of  L.  Horrisii^  other 
specimens  of  which  have  been  taken  either  near  the  shore  or  at 
the  snrfaoe  of  the  sea.  Other  forms  placed  in  the  same  genns 
liad  been  taken  by  surface  fishing  in  the  Mediteiraaeaa  aiid  in 


tropical  ocean  currents.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  Leptocephali, 
in  addition  to  the  smallness  of  the  head,  are  their  ribbon-Gke 
shape  and  their  glassy  transparency  during  life.  The  body  is 
flattened  from,  side  to  side,  and  broad  from  the  dorsal  to  the 
ventral  edge.  Like  the  eels,  they  are  destitute  of  pelvic  fins 
and  no  generative  organs  have  been  observed  in  them  (see  fig.). 

In  1864  the  American  naturalist,  T.  N.  Gill,  published  the  con- 
clusion that  L.  Morrhii  was  the  young  or  larva  of  the  conger,  and 
Leptocephali  generally  the  young  stages  of  species  of  Muraenidae. 
In  1886  this  conclusion  was  confirmed  from  direct  observation 
by  Yves  Delage,  who  kept  alive  in  a  tank  at  Roscoff  a  specimen 
of  L.  Morrisii,  and  saw  it  gradually  transformed  into  a  young 
conger.  From  1887  to  1892  Professor  Grassi  and  Dr  Calandruccio 
carried  on  careful  and  successful  researches  into  the  development 
of  the  Leptocephali  at  Catania,  in  Sicily.  The  specimens  were 
captured  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  harbour,  and  the 
transformation  of  L.  Morrisii  into  young  conger,  and  of  various 
other  forms  of  Leptocephalus  into  other  genera  of  Muraenidae^ 
such  as  Muraena,  Congropturaena  and  Ophichlhys,  was  observed. 
In  1894  the  same  authors  published  the  announcement  that 
another  spedes  of  Leptocephalus,  namely,  L.  brevirostris,  was 
the  larva  of  the  common  eel.  This  larval  form  was  captured 
in  numbers  with  other  Leptocephali  in  the  strong  currents  of 
the  Strait  of  Messina.  In  the  metamorphosis  of  all  Leptocephali 
a  great  reduction  in  size  occurs.  The  L.  brevirostris  reaches  a 
length  of  8  cm.,  or  a  little  more  than  2}  in.,  while  the  pcriectly- 
formed  young  eel  is  2  in.  long  or  a  little  more. 

The  Italian  naturalists  have  also  satisfied  themselves  that 
certain  pelagic  fish  eggs  originally  described  by  RafTaclc  at  Naples 
are  the  eggs  of  Muraenidae,  and  that  among  them  are  the  eggs 
of  Conger  and  Anguilla.  They  believe  that  these  eggs,  although 
free  in  the  water,  remain  usually  near  the  bottom  at  great 
depths,  and  that  fertilization  takes  place  under  similar  conditions. 
No  fish  eggs  of  the  kind  to  which  reference  is  here  made  have 
yet  been  obtained  on  the  British  coasts,  although  conger  and 
eels  are  so  abundant  there.  Raffaele  described  and  figured  the 
larva  newly  hatched  from  one  of  the  eggs  under  consideration, 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  larva  is  the  earliest  stage  of  a 
Leptocephalus. 

Although  young  eels,  some  of  them  more  or  less  flat  and 
transparent,  are  common  enough  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain 
and  north-western  Europe  in  spring,  neither  eggs  nor  specimens 
of  Leptocephalus  breviroslris  have  yet  been  taken  in  the  North 
Sea,  English  Channel  or  other  shallow  waters- in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  British  Islands,  or  in  the  Baltic.  Marked  eels  have 
been  proved  to  migrate  from  the  inmost  part  of  the  Baltic  to 
the  Kattegat.  Recently,  however,  search  has  been  made  for  the 
larvae  in  the  more  distant  and  deeper  portions  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  In  May  1904  a  true  larval  specimen  was  taken  at  the 
surface  south-west  of  the  Faeroe  Islands,  and  another  was  taken 
40  m.  north  by  west  of  Achill  Head,  Ireland.  In  1905  numben 
were  taken  in  deep  water  in  the  Atlantic.  The  evidence  at  present 
available  indicates  that  the  spawning  of  mature  eels  takes  place 
beyond  the  100  fathom  line,  and  that  the  young  eels  which  reach 
the  coast  are  already  a  year  old.  As  eeb,  both  young  and  old, 
are  able  to  live  for  a  long  time  out  of  water  and  have  the  habit 
of  f  ravelling  at  night  over  land  in  wet  grass  and  in  damp  weather, 
there  is  no  difiiculcy  in  explaining  their  presence  in  wells,  ponds 
or  other  isolated  bodies  of  fresh  water  at  any  distance  from 
the  sea. 

See  "  The  Eel  Question.**  Report  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
for  J879  (Washington.  1882);  J.  T-  Cunningham,  "  Reproduction 
and  Development  of  the  Conger,**  Joum,  Mar.  BiU.  Assn.  vol.  ii.; 
C  G.  J.  Petersen.  Report  Dan.  BioL  Station,  v.  (1894) ;  G.  B.  Gnao, 
Quart.  Joum.  Mic  Set.  vol.  xxxix.  (1897).  (J.  T.  C) 

BFFENDI  (a  Tarkish  word,  corrupted  from  the  Ge.  oMbtnit, 
a  k»d  or  master),  a  title  of  respect,  equivalent  to  the  English 
"  sir,*'  in  the  Turkish  emi>ire  and  some  other  eastern  countries. 
It  follows  the  personal  name,  when  that  is  used,  and  is  generally 
given  to  members  of  the  learned  professions,  and  to  government 
officials  who  have  no  higher  rsnk,  such  as  Bey,  Paa^a,  &c.  It 
may  also  indicate  a  definite  offica^as  goAJi»<^«wf»,chief  pbysidan 


EFFIGIES,  MONUMENTAL 


EGAN— EGBO 


prodncttoD'  ^  Mch  rcsnnbluitt  u  tlie!r  art  wmild  enable  dkcm 
'  (0  ^vi  lo  theii  mrki:  ud  kccocdingly,  wben  we  campsrc 
tSigfcs  wiih  painted  poilnlu  of  tbe  same  penoniKei,  «c  find 
ihat  they  concborate  one  (motber.  Tie  pievilcnn  of  poi- 
luiiuic  io  Ibe  ctHgles  of  the  ifitfa  uid  17th  cmluiies,  when  ^dc 
■rt  gmFrally  imdcnireiit  s  palpable  dedhic,  by  no  meam  laiiea 
sH  works  of  thii  dass,  01  Indeed  tlic  majorily  of  them,  to  Ibe 

SgDliy  of  true  portTaiti;  on  the  contruy,  in  these  cfficirs,  aa  , 
those  of  eailitr  periods,  !t  is  the  durjcter  of  Ihe  art  In  each 
(nrlicukr  eiampte  thai  aSecti  Its  merit,  value  and  authority 
as  a  poilrall.  la  Judging  of  these  latter  effigiei,  however,  tte 
must  estimate  Ibem  by  the  standard  of  art  of  thcli  own  em; 
and,  as  a  gcoeraj  rule,  the  eSglcs  that  are  the  best  as  works  of 
an  in  thi^ir  own  class  are  (be  best  also  and  tbe  most  faithful  in 
their  poitnilure,  Tbfi  eaiticr  effigies,  usually  produced  without 
any  elpicas  nim  at  eiact  portraiture,  as  we  now  employ  that 
e>treSBion,  have  oevcrtheUss  strong  claims  upon  our  venfraiion. 
Oileu  theii  sculpture  is  veiy  Doble;  and  even  when  they  arc 
rudest  as  Worts  of  art.  there  Is  taiety  lacking  a  rough  grandeur 
about  them,  as  exhibited  in  the  fine  bcld  figure  of  Fair 
Rosamund's  son.  Earl  William  of  the  Long  Sword,  which  reposes 
fn  such  dignified  serenity  In  Us  own  cathcdisi  at  Salisbury. 
Tbcsc  effigies  may  not  bring  us  closely  face  to  face  with  remote 
gcncr^Ltions,  but  they  do  place  before  us  true  images  of  what  the 
id  women  of  those  generations  were 


Obsen,'! 


It  fail  1 


te  the  singular  felicity  with  which  the  medieval  sculpt 
adjusted  Ihdr  compositions  to  the  recumbent  position  in  which 
their  "  Images  "  necessarily  had  to  be  placed.  Equally  worthy 
ol  notice  ^  the  matmet  In  which  many  monumental  effigies, 
particularly  those  of  comparatively  early  date,  are  found  to  have 
assumed  an  aspect  neither  living  nor  lifdcas,  and  yet  imptes^vely 
Cfc-likc.  Tbe  sound  judgment  alu,  and  the  good  taste  of  those 
tirly  BciJptois,  were  signally  excmplificJ  in  their  deluding, 
almost  without  ciception,  the  more  eitiavagant  fashion*  In 
Ihe  costume  of  their  em  from  their  monumental  sculpture,  and 
Introducing  only  the  simpler  but  not  less  characteristic  styles 
of  [Iress  and  appointioents-  Monumental  efligia,  as  commonly 
uuilcrstood,  represent  iccumbeni  figures,  and  the  accessories 
of  the  effigies  themselves  have  been  adjusted  lo  that  position. 
With  the  eitcptions  when  they  appear  on  one  side  testing  on 
tbe  elbow  (as  in  Ihe  case  of  Thomas  Owen  (d.  1598)  and  Sir 
Thomas  Httkelt  (d.  1605),  both  In  Westminster  Abbey),  these 
effigies  lie  on  tbdr  baclis,  and  as  a  general  rule  (eicepl  in  llie  case 
of  episcopal  figures  represented  in  the  act  of  benediction,  or  of 
princes  and  watiiois  who  sometimes  hold  a  sceptre  or  a  sword) 
their  hands  Are  uplifted  and  conjoined  as  in  supplrcation.    Hie 

roail-amiuur  has  been  supposed  to  imply  the  personages  so 
icpicscntcd  to  have  been  crutaden  or  Knights  of  the  Temple^ 
but  in  cither  case  the  supposition  is  unfoiuidGd  and  inconsiilent 
with  unquestionable  facts.  Much  beautiful  feeling  is  conveyed  by 
£gurts  of  ministering  sjigels  bang  introduced  as  In  tbe  act  of 
supporlLEigandsmoothIng  the  pillows  or  cushions  that  are  placed 
In  very  many  ipstanccs  to  give  support  to  the  beads  of  the  re- 
cumbent eSigies.  Tbe  animals  at  the  feet  of  these  eSigies, 
which  frequently  have  an  beisldic  significaDct,  enabled  the 
sculptors,  with  equal  pioprieiy  and  effectivcntss,  to  overcome 
one  of  the  special  diSiculties  inscpuable  from  the  recumbent 
position.  In  general,  monumental  eSigies  welt  caived  in  stone 
ur  marble,  or  asl  in  bronze,  but  occasionally  they  were  of  wood: 
luthblbecfligyof  KobertCurthose.sonofWniiainl.  (d.  ti35), 
whose  a1tu  tomb  Id  Gloucestei  cathcdml  waa  probably  set  up 

la  addition  to  tecumbenl  statues,  upright  figures  must  receive 
roLice  here,  especially  those  set  in  wall-monumcnls  In  churches 
mainly.  TTiese  usually  consisted  In  half-length  figures,  seen 
fuU.facc,  placed  in  a  iccess  within  an  architectuml  setting  more 
or  less  elaborate.  They  belong  mainly  to  Iha  i6lh  and  ijlb 
cemuties.  Among  Ibe  many  eiamples  in  old  St  Paul's  cathedral 
(destroyed  in  the  Great  Flic  of  1666)  were  those  of  Dean  Colel 
(d.i!iQ),  William  Aubrey  dstis)  and  AleiandccNoweUCd.iioT}. 


In  St  GBes's,  Cripplesate,  Is  the  dmDarly  de^ed  effigy  of  John 
Speed  (d.  ifiig):  while  that  of  John  Stow  (d.  i«o5)  Ii  a  fall- 
length,  seated  figure.  This,  tile  tbe  fgurt  of  Thomas  Owen,  ia 
In  aialuiier,  but  ^ci  its  erection  bas  always  been  described 
as  terracotta — a  rnatcrial  which  came  Into  coosideiahte  favour 
for  the  purpose  of  busts  and  half-lengths  towards  the  end  of  ibe 
i6th  century,  ImpoRed,  of  niutw,  from  abroad.  Sometimes 
the  stone  motinments  were  painted  to  lesemble  Ufe,  as  In  tbe 
monuments  to  Shakespeare  and  John  Combe  (the  latter  now 
over-painted    while),    Id    Holy    Trinity    Church,    SlmUord- 


BQAH,  HBRCB  (i  771-1349),  English  sporting  writer,  was  bom 
In  London  In  1)79.  Ke  began  life  as  sporting  reporter  for  the 
newspapers,  and  was  soon  ri^cogniied  aa  tbe  best  of  his  day.  In 
1S14  bn  wrote,  set  and  printed  a  book  about  the  relations  of  the 
prince  regent  [afterwards  George  IV.)  and  Miss  Robinson,  called 
Tie  IfiilrciS  of  Royally,  w  iht  Lma  of  Florbel  and  PadUa.  But 
his  best-known  work  b  ii/e  in  LmJim.or  Doyi  o»((W«*ij  0/ /(Try 
Hmdhomr  ondkit  Elegant  Primi  CoriKlkian  Tom  (1S11),  a  book 
describing  the  amusements  of  sporting  men,  with  illustrations  by 
Cruikshank.  This  book  took  the  popular  fancy  and  was  one  of 
Thackeray's  early  favourites  (sec  his  RaundiUiml  P«(wi).  It 
was  repeatedly  imitated,  and  scvoal  dramitfc  versions  were 
produced  in  London.  A  sequel  coutaiiuug  moreof  country  sports 
and  misadventuta  probably  suggested  Dickens's  Pkkvici 
Papers.  In  iBit  i>^ce  Egan's  Life  in  Lnion  and  Sporlint 
Guide  was  started,  a  weekly  newspaper  afterwards  incorporated 
with  BdCs  Lift.  Among  his  numerous  other  books  arc  Boiiaia 
(1S18},  Lift  of  an  Aclor  (1S14),  Boot  of  Sporls  [1S31),  and  the 
Pilirins  0/  Ihe  Tkama  (iS]8).  Egan  died  at  PenlonviUe  on  the 
3rd  of  August  ]ft49. 

His  son,  I^eree  Egan  (iSt4-iSSo),  Olusttatcd  his  own  and  bis 
father's  books,  and  wrote  a  score  of  novels  of  varying  merit,  of 
which  Tkt  Snale  in  lie  Grail  (1858)  is  perhaps  the  best. 

BOBO,  a  secret  society  fiouiishiug  cfiiclly  among  the  Efiks  of 
the  Calabar  district,  West  Africa.  Egbo  ot  Ekpt  is  a  myitetious 
spirit  who  lives  in  the  jungle  and  is  supposed  to  pnside  at  the 
ceremonies  of  the  society.  Only  mala  can  join,  boys  being 
initiated  about  the  age  of  puberty.  Members  are  bound  by  oath 
payable.    HieEgbo-mc 


le  gradfs,  for 


which 


necessary.  The 
society  combines  a  kind  of  ftcemasoniy  with  political  ind  liw- 
enfoicing  aims.  For  instance  any  mcoiber  wiongcd  in  an  Egbo 
district,  that  is  one  dominated  by  the  society,  bas  only  to  address 
an  Egbo-man  or  beat  the  Egbo  drum  la  Ibe  Egbo-housc.  or 
"  blow  Egbo  "  as  it  is  called,  i.e.  sound  the  Egbo  horn  before  tbe 
hut  of  the  wrong.<loer,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  s    ^  '    ' 


leily  the  & 


ietyea 


minglcdwith  its  riles;  but  tJie  British  authorities  have  been  able 
to  make  use  of  it  in  enfoielng  order  and  helping  on  dvilizatiua. 
Tbe  Egbo-bouse,  an  oblong  building  like  the  nave  of  a  cbuich. 
usuaEy  stands  in  tbe  middle  of  the  villages.  Tlie  walls  areof  clay 
elaborately  painted  inside  and  ornamented  with  clay  figure*  Id 
relief.  Inside  are  wooden  images,  sometimes  of  an  obacene 
nature,  to  which  reverence  ia  paid.  Mucb  social  Importaacc 
attaches  lo  the  highest  ranks  of  Egbo-mcn,  and  It  1)  said  Ibat  very 
brge  suins,  sometimes  more  than  a  thoittaod  pounds,  are  paid 
to  attain  these  dignities.-    At  certain  folivals  in  the  year  the 
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Ibflfe  was  alio  a  Mtnhis  Egeriot,  a  male  countorpart  of  Egeria. 
tier  connexion  with  Diana  Nemorensis,  herself  a  birth  goddess,  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  her  aid  was  invoked  by  pregnant 
women.  She  also  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy;  and  the 
Statement  (Dion.  Halic  iL  60)  that  she  was  one  of  the  Muses 
is  due  to  her  connexion  with  the  Camenae,  whose  worship  was 
displaced  by  them. 

BGERTON,  SIR  PHOIP  DB  MALPAS  ORET,  Bart.  (1806- 
1881),  English  palaeontologist,  was  bom  on  theijthof  November 
1806,  the  son  of  the  9th  baronet.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  x8a8.  While 
at  college  his  interest  in  geology  was  aroused  by  the  lectures  of 
W.  Buddand,  and  by  his  acquaintance  with  W.  D.  Conybcare. 
Si^sequ^atly  when  travelling  in  Switzerland  with  Lord  Cole 
(afterwards  3rd  earl  of  Enniskillen)  they  were  introduced  to 
Prof.  L.  Agassiz  at  Neufchatel,  and  determined  to  make  a  special 
study  -of  ^>5sil  fishes.  During  the  course  of  fifty  years  they 
gradually  gathered  together  two  of  the  largest  and  finest  of 
private  collections—that  of  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton  bcinf  at 
Oulton  Park,  Tarporley,  Cheshire.  He  described  the  structure 
and  affinities  of  numerous  species  in  the  publications  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  the  Geological  Magasinc  and  the 
Decades  of  the  Geological  Survey;  and  in  recognition  of  his 
services  the  WoUaston  medal  was  awarded  to  him  in  1873  by  the 
Geobgical  Society.  He  was  eleacd  F.R.S.  in  1831,  and  was  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum.  As  a  member  of  Parliament  he 
represented  the  dty  of  Chester  in  1330,  the  southern  division  of 
Cheshire  from  1S3S  until  1868,  and  the  western  division  from 
1868  to  1881.  He  di«l  in  London  on  the  6th  of  April  1881.  His 
collection  of  fossil  fishes  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

BOO.  AUGUSTUS  LEOPOLD  (1816-1863),  English  pafaiter, 
was  bom  on  the  and  of  May  1816  in  London,  where  hb  father 
carried  on  business  as  a  gun-maker.  He  had  some  schooling  at 
Bexley,  and  was  not  at  first  intended  for  the  artistic  profession; 
but,  developing  a  faculty  in  this  line,  he  entered  in  1834  the 
drawing  class  of  Mr  Sass,  and  in  1836  the  school  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  first  exhibited  picture  appeared  in  1837  at  the 
Suffolk  Street  gallery.  In  1838  he  bqjpin  exhibiting  in  the 
Academy,  his  subject  being  a  "  Spanish  Girl ";  altogether  he 
sent  twenty-seven  works  to  this  institution.  Xn'1848  he  became 
an  associate  and  in  i860. a  full  member  of  the  Academy:  he  had 
oonsklerable  means,  apart  from  his  profession.  Iq  1857  he  took  4 
leading  part  in  selecting  and  arranging  the  modem  painUngs  in  the 
Art-Treasures  Exhibition  in  Manchester.  His  constitution  being 
naturally  frail,  he  went  in  1853,  with  Dickens  aiul  Wilkie  Collins, 
to  Italy  for  a  short  trip,  and  in  1863  he  visited  Algeria.  Here  he 
benefited  so  far  as  his  chronic  lung-disease  was  concerned;  but 
exposure  to  a  cold  wind  while  out  riding  brought  on  an  attack  of 
asthma,  from  which  he  died  on  the  36th  of  March  1863  at  Algiers, 
near  which  city  his  remains  were  buried. 

Egg  was  a  gifted  and  well-trained  painter  of  genre,  chiefly  in 
the  way  of  historical  anecdote,  or  of  compositions  from  the  poets 
and  novelists.  Among  his  principal  picUirea  may  be  named: 
1843,  the  "Introduction  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  and  Halbert 
Glendinning"  (from  Scott's  Monastery);  1846,  ''Buckingham 
Rebuffed  ";  1848,  "  (2uecn  Elizabeth  discovers  she  is  no  longer 
young  "i  1850,  "  Peter  the  Great  sees  Catharine  for  the  first 
time  ";  18541 "  (^rles  L  raising  the  Standard  at  Nottingham  " 
<a  study);  1855,  the  "  Life  and  Death  of  Buckingham  ";  1857 
and  1858,  two  subjects  from  Thackeray's  Esmond]  1858,  "  Past 
and  Pr^ent,  a  triple  picture  of  a  faithless  wife  ";  1859,  the  "  Night 
before  Naseby ";  i860,  his  kst  exhibited  work,  the  Dinner 
Scenefrom  Tke  Taming  of  Ike  Shrem.  The  Tate  Gallery  contains 
pne  of  his  earlier  pictures,  Patricio  entertaining  two  Ladies,  from 
the  Diable  boiteux;  it  was  painted  in  1844. 

Egg  was  rather  below  the  middle  height,  with  dark  hair  and 
a  handsome  well-formed  face;  the  head  of  Peter  the  Great  (in 
the  picture  of  Peter  and  Catharine,  which  may  be  regarded  asius 
best  work,  along  with  the  Life  and  Death  of  Buckingham) 
was  studied,  but  of  course  considerably  modified,  from  his  own 
countenance.  He  was  manly,  kind-hearted,  pleasant,  and  very 
genial  and  serviceable  among  brother-artists;  social  and  com* 


panlonable,  but  holding  mainly  aloof  from  fashionable  circles. 
As  an  actor  he  had  unconunon  talent.  He  appeared  among 
Dickens's  company  of  amateurs  in  1853  in  Lord  Lytton's 
comedy  Nol  so  Bad  as  we  Seem,  and  afterwards  in  Wilkie  CoUins's 
Prosen  Dup,  playing  the  humorous  part  of  Job  Want. 

B60  (O.E.  aeg,  cf.  Gex.  Ei,  Swed.  aegg,  and  prob.  Gr.  ^b6r, 
Lat.  ovum)f  the  female  reproductive  cell  or  ovum  of  •nimt^f^ 
which  gives  rise  generally  only  after  fertilization  to  the  young. 
The  largest  eggs  are  those  of  birds;  and  this  because,  to  the 
minute  essential  portion  of  the  egg,  or  germ,  from  which  the 
young  bird  grows,  there  b  added  a  large  store  of  food-material— 
the  yolk  and  white  of  the  egg—destined  to  nourish  the  growing 
embryo  while  the  whole  is  enclosed  within  a  hard  shell. 

The  restive  sizes  of  eggs  depend  entirely  on  the  amount  of  the 
food-yolk  thus  enclosed  with  the  germ;  while  the  form  aiKl 
texture  of  the  outer  envelope  are  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  environment  to  which  the  egg  is  exposed.  Where  the  food 
material  b  infinitesimal  in  quantity  the  egg  b  either  not  ex- 
truded—the embryo  being  nourished  by  the  maternal  tissues,^ 
or  it  passes  out  of  the  parental  body  and  gives  rise  at  once  to  a 
free-living  orgamsm  or  "  larva  "  (see  Laeval  Forms),  as  in  the 
case  of  many  lowly  freshwater  and  marine  animals.  In  such 
cases  rw  "  egg  "  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term  b  produced. 

The  number  of  eggs  periodically  produced  by  any  givoi 
individual  depends  on  the  risks  of  destructbn  to  which  they,  and 
the  young  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  exposed:  not  more  than  a 
single  egg  being  annually  laid  by  some  species,  while  with  others 
the  number  may  amount  to  millions. 

Birds'  Eggfj—Thit  egg  of  the  bird  affords,  for  general  purposes, 
the  readiest  example  of  the  modifications  imposed  on  eggs  by 
the  external  environment.  Since  it  must  be  -incubated  by  the 
warmth  of  the  parent's  body,  the  outer  envelope  has  taken  tha 
form  of  a  hard  shell  for  the  protection  of  the  growing  chick  from 
pressure,  while  the  dyes  which  commonly  colour  the  surface  of 
thb  shell  serve  as  a  screen  to  hide  it  from  egg-eating  animals. 

Carbonate  of  lime  forms  the  principal  constituent  of  thb  shell; 
but  in  addition  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  also  present. 
In  section,  thb  shell  will  be  found  to  be  nuule  up  of  three  mora 
or  less  dbtinct  crystalline  layers,  traversed  by  vertical  canals, 
whereby  the  shell  b  made  porous  so  as  to  admit  air  to  tht 
devebping  chick. 

The  outermost,  or  third,  layer  of  this  shell  often  takes  the  form 
of  a  glaze,  as  of  procelain,  as  for  example  in  the  burnished  egg  of 
the  ostrich:  or  it  may  assume  the  character  of  a  thick,  chalky 
byer  as  in  some  cuckoos  {Guira,  Crotopkaga  am),  cormorants, 
grebes  and  flandngoes:  while  in  some  birds  as  in  the  auks,  guUs 
and  tinamous,  thb  outer  layer  b  wanting;  yet  the  tinamous  have 
the  most  highly  glazed  ^gs  of  all  birds,  the  second  layer  of  the 
shell  developing  a  surface  even  more  perfectly  bumidied  than 
that  formed  by  the  outermost,  third  layer  in  the  ostrich. 

While  the  eggs  of  lome  birds  have  the  shell  so  thin  as  to  be 
translucent,  e.g.  kingfisher,  others  dbplay  considerable  thickness, 
the  maximum  being  reached  in  the  egg  of -the  extinct  Aepyontis. 

Though  in  sfiape  differing  but  little  from  that  of  the  familiar 
hen's  egg,  certain  well-markod  modifications  of  form  are  yet  to  be 
met  with.  Thus  the  eggs  of  the  pk>ver  are  pear-shaped,  of  the 
sand-grouse  more  or  less  cylindrical,  of  the  owb  and  titmice 
spherical  and  of  the  grebes  biconioiL 

In  the  matter  of  coloration  the  eggs  of  birds  present  a  remarib- 
ablerange.  Thepigmentstowhichthbcolorationbduehavebeen 
shown,  by  means  of  their  absorption  ^>ectra  (Sorby,  Proc.  ZooL 
Soc.f  1875),  to  be  seven  in  number.  The  first  of  these,  oorhodeinfl^ 
b  brown-red  in  tone,  and  rarely  absent:  the  second  and  third, 
oocyanin,  and-  bended  oocyanin,  are  of  a  beautiful  blue,  and 
though  differing  spectroacopically  give  rise  to  the  same  product 
when  oxidized:  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  yellow,  and  rufous 
ooxanthine,  the  former  combining  with  oocyanin  gives  rise  to  the 
wonderful  malachite  green  of  the  emu's  egg,  while  the  latter 
occurs  only  in  the  eggs  of  tinamous:  the  sixth  b  lichenoxanthina, 
a  pigment  not  yet  thoroughly  known  but  present  in  the  shdb  of 
^all  eggs  having  a  peculiar  brick-redcok>ur.    Still  less  b  known  ol 
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timitu  in  ahipc,  and  bivc  ■  whUs,  pudiineBt-Uke  ihclL  Alter 
eipuIiioD  tbey  ve  iniulernd  by  Ihc  bok  ol  Ihe  motbe  to  a 
pauch  raembling  ihit  of  tin  manupUl  kangirooj,  «nd  Ihac 
Ibcy  imdtigo  devdapnunt.  The  OniMoriyiuiliu,  on  tbe  atiia 
butd,  liyi  Irom  Iwo  to  four  efgt,  abidi  in  liH  ud  leiMnl 
ippeannce  ttMmblo  tbnaa  of  tho  (thidra.  They  tn,  bow- 
rvcr,  dqicoilcd  JD  ■  lootdy  coutnicled  not  at  the  cod  of 
■  liHi|  butnw  uid  tben  brooded.  In  Manupiili,  tbe  qnP 
m  tmilkr  thin  tboK  of  Echidna  and  OntMirkyiuiia,  and 
a  1*T|a  propoitioD  of  yolk  than  oocun  in  bifhn 


£hi  e/  Riptilei.—The  cggi  of  rtptiles  sie  invatubly  provided 
wUb  ■  Urge  amount  of  load  yoUcaiid  enclosed  with  a  Srm  leitor 
ihell,  which  though  genetiUy  parchment-like  in  texture  may  be 
calcareom  a>  in  birdi,  aa,  for  eianiple,  in  many  of  the  tottoIsM  and 
luitla  and  in  the  crocodila. 

Among  teplflea  the  egg  is  always  Khite  oi  yellowiih,  while  the 
number  laid  often  fat  exceeds  that  ui  the  case  ot  birds.  The 
luatan  of  New  Zealand,  howeuet,  lays  but  len— while  hard- 
ihelled,  long  and  oval—at  intervals  between  November  and 
January,  llie  long  inteivili  between  the  appearance  of  the 
auccooive  eggsu  a  characteristic  feature  of  Ihe  ccplilei,  but  b  met 
with  among  the  birds  only  in  the  megapodea,  which,  like  the 
reptiles,  do  nol  "  brood  "  their  eggs. 

Among  the  Chelonia  the  number  oI  eggi  varies  tiam  two  to  four 
In  tome  oi  the  tortoises,tDioouisoineof  thetutUes;  while  in  the 
crocodiles  between  m  and  jo  aic  produced,  hard-sbeUed  and 

The  eggs  i^  the  liaatds  are  always  white  or  ycDowish,  and 
generally  soft-shelled;  but  (be  geckos  and  the  green  lizard  lay 
baid-shelled  eggs.  Many  of  the  soft-shelled  eggs  arc  remarkable 
for  the  fact  that  they  increose  in  sin  alter  extrusion,  owing  to  Ihe 
Mietching  of  the  oiembranous  shell  by  the  growing  embryo.  In 
the  matter  of  number  liiatda 


Wedea  product,  eags  contilntBg  a  lufBdent  amowt  oI  load 
material  to  enable  tb«  whole  of  t^  larval  phass  to  ba  conpleUd 
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ng  the  tailless  Amphibia  (frogs  and  toads)  then  are  wide 

^ ices  in  the  number  of  eggs  produced,  while  the  meUuda 

by  which  LbcM  eggs  are  4i^>a»ed  of   piesent   a  marvdloiia 

lantities  at  eggs  are  tbtd  by  (he  female  into  (he 

:if  "spawn."    In  the  common  (oadasmauyas 

lalnuled  at  a  time.    These  leave  the  body  mi 

'an  each  oviduct— of  (rans- 


d  (hese  may  be  sufficiutly 
tadpole  stajge  beiog  passed 
is  Hyiaiis.  In  many  casa 
waWr  and  often  in  i]iii(e 
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I  a  general  nde  l)ie  eggs  of  liaaids  an  laid  In  bunows  or 
Duritu,  some  are  re[ained  within  Ihebody  of  (he  parent  until  the 
young  are  ready  (o  emerge;  or  (hey  may  even  hatch  within  (he 
oviduct.  This  occurs  with  somecbamricons  and  some  lizards,  1. 1. 
the  slow-warm.  The  common  English  lizard  is  also  viviparous. 
Normally  the  young  teavm  the  egg  immediatdjr,  alter  its  ex- 
trusion, but  il  by  any  chance  this  eitnalon  Is  delayed  they 
escape  while  yet  in  the  oviduct. 

The  majority  of  the  snakes  lay  eggs,  but  most  ot  the  vipers 
(he  squa(ic  snakes  are  viviparous,  as  also  arc  a  few  tcrresl 
species.    The  shell  of  the  egg  is  always  soft  and  parchment-! 
As  a  rule  the  number  of  eggs  produced  among  the  snakes  li 
brge,  twenty  oi  thirty  being  common,  but  some  species  of  python 
lay  as  many  as  a  hundred.    Cicnenlly,  aiBong  (he  oviparous 
snakes  the  ^gs  are  buried,  but  some  spedes  of  boas  jealously 
guard  them,  enclosing  them  within  the  coils  of  the  body. 

Btp  e/  Ampkibia. — Among  the  amphibia  a  greater  variety 
obUins  in  the  matter  of  the  investment  of  the  egg.  as  w  " 
Id  (he  rtumher,  size  and  method  of  thctr  disposal.  The 
covering  is  formed  by  a  toughening  of  the  surface  of  a  thick 
■elalinous  coat  which  surrounds  the  essential  parU  ol  (he  c» 
This  coat  in  many  species  ol  talamandei — using  (Ms  name  i 
Ihe  wide  sense — is  produced  iD(o  threads  which  serve  either  t 
anchor  the  eggs  singly  or  to  btad  them  together  In  bunches. 

Viviparity  occurs  both  among  tbe  limbless  tnd  the  tatle 
Amphibia,  the  eggs  hatching  belore  they  leave  the  oviduct  o 
(mmodiaidy  after  extrusion.  Tile  numbirofyoungso  produce 
Is  generally  not  large,  but  (he  common  salamander  iSalamandr 
maaltia)  may  produce  BSmany  as  lifLyat  a  birlh,  though  fifiee- 
la  tbe  more  normal  figure.  When  the  higher  brbIw  is  reache 
tbg  youDg  are  relatively  Small  and  weak 

As  a  rule  among  tha  Amphibia  the  young  lenve  the  egg  In  th 
fonn  ol  larva*,  genenOy  known  as  "Isdpoln";  but  many 


£^1 «/  Filial — The  eggs  ol  ishes  presat  at 
umber.    Both  among  the  cartllagino 
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and  bony  fishes  vl 
parity  oocurs.  MoctoTtDesnarxsand  raysare  viviparous,  but  m 
Ihe  oviparois  species  Che  eggs  present  some  Interesting  and 
pecnhai  forma.  Large  In  size,  the  oulti  coat  or  "  shell  "  is  in  all 
cases  hom-liks  and  fkiible,  bnl  diSrrS  gteat^  In  shape.  Thus 
in  the  egg  f)l  (he  hrger  q>otted  dog-fish  It  is  oblong  in  shape, 
SaiKBed  fi««n  side  to  side,  and  bas  Ihe  angles  produced  Into  lonf. 
■lender  toidtili.  As  (he  egg  is  laid  tbe  lower  (endrlls  project 
fnm  the  vent,  and  the  mother  rubs  herself  against  some  fixed 
body.  Tha  tendrlb  soon  catch  fssi  hi  tome  slight  projection, 
when  the  egg  Is  dngged  forth  (here  lo  remain  till  hatching  takes 
place.  A  muple  el  nartow  ^ts  at  each  comer  of  the  upper  end 
serve  to  admit  Irerii  water  to  (he  imprisoned  embryo  doring  (be 
later  stages  ot  development;  when  development  Is  complete 
e5cape  is  made  through  the  end  of  the  shdi.  In  the  rays  or 
"  *at(B,"  long  spines  take  the  place  of  tendrils,  the  egg  simply 
resting  ai  (he  bottom  ol  (he  sea.  The  empty  egg-cases  of  tbe 
raysareoftenioundon  (he  sea3hore,and  are  known  B!"Mermaldi' 
purses."  The  egg  of  the  Port  Jackson  shark  (Calntlen)  b  of 
enormous  size,  pcar-shapel,  and  provided  with  a  spirol  flange 
extending  along  (he  whole  length  of  thecapsule.  In  (be  CAimoera 
the  egg  is  long,  more  or  less  spindle-shaped,  and  produced  on  each 
side  Into  a  broad  Aange  having  a  fringed  edge,  so  that  Ihe  whole 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  long  leaf,  broad  end  notched  at  on^ 
end,  pointed  at  the  other.  This  likeness  to  the  seaweed  among 
which  it  rests  b  doubtless  a  protective  devke,  akin  to  that  ol 
protectively  coloured  birds'  eggs. 

Among  the  bony  fishes  the  eggs  generally  take  the  form  of 
snuH  spfaeres,  enclosed  wHhin  a  tough  membrane  or  capsule. 
But  they  present  many  imporlanl  differences,  being  in  some 
fidies  heavy  and  remaining  at  Ihe  bottom  ol  Ihe  waier,  in  other 
light  and  Boating  on  the  surface.  Wbilein  some  species  they  are 
diMribnted  separatdy,  ui  others  they  adhere  together  bi  masses. 
The  eggs  ol  the  salmon,  lorexamplc,  are  heavy,  hard  and  smooth, 
and  deposited  separately  In  a  trough  dug  by  tbe  parent  and 
afterwards  covered  to  prevent  Ihem  from  being  carried  away  by 
the  stream.  In  Ibepe#ch  Qiey  arc  adhesive  ai^  f arm  king  band- 
Kkc  masses  of  spawn  adhering  to  water-plants.  In  the  gobies  the 
egg  Is  spbidle^aped,  and  attached  by  one  end  by  means  of  a 
network  of  fibres,  resembling  rooUels;  while  In  the  smelt  the  egg 
is  loosely  vo^Knded  by  a  membrane  lormed  by  (he  peeling  oH 
of  a  pari  of  the  outer  sheath  of  the  capsule.  The  cgp  of  (be 
garfish  iBtlinu:  tuliaris)  and  of  the  fly^g-fish  of  the  gems 
EiBcaeria,  attach  themselves  to  foreign  objccu,  or  to  oneanotber, 
by  means  of  tlimds  or  corai  developed  at  oppodte  pdes  oi 
tbeea. 

Among  a  number  of  fishes  tbe  eggi  float  at  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  often  In  tnoimODi  masses,  when  they  are  carried  abontal 
the  nercy  of  tides  and  currents.    An  idea  of  the  size  which  snch 
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Ht  Laibach,  dn  the  iStli  of  October  1634.  Eggenberg's  influence 
with  Ferdinand  was  so  marked  that  it  was  commonly  said  that 
Austria  rested  upon  three  hhls  (Bergi):  Eggenberg,  Questenbcrg 
and  Wcrdenbcrg.  He  was  richly  rewarded  for  his  services  to  the 
emperor.  Having  received  many  valuable  estates  in  Bohemia 
And  elsewhere,  he  was  made  a  prince  of  the  Empire  in  1623,  and 
duke  of  Krumau  in  1625. 

See  H.  von  Zwiedineck-Sadenhqrtt,  Hans  UlHckt  FUrst  von 
Bg^nbtrt  (Vienna,  1880):  and  P.  Marea,  BeUrAte  wr  (ksMihu 
d^  Beztekunten  des  Fursten  J.  U.  ton  ^gtnberg  an  JCaiur  FerdtnMnd 
11,  und  tn  Waldstoin  (Pragut,  ^893). 

EGGBR«  toLB  (1813-1885),  French  scholar«  was  bom  in 
Paris  on  the  i8th  of  July  48x3.  From  1840  tiU  1855  he  was 
assistant  professor,  and  from  1855  till  his  death  professor  of 
Greek  hteratun^  in  the  Faculty  des  Lettres  at  Paris  University. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions 
•nd  in  1873  of  the  Conseil sup^rieur  de  I'instruction  publique.  He 
was  A  v<9^minou6  writer,  a  sound  and  discerning  sobolar,  and  his 
influence  was  largely  responsible  for  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
classical  philology  in  France.  His  noost  important  works  were 
Essai  sttr  Vhistoirt  de  la  critique  cha  let  Grecs  (1849),  Notions 
iUnunUnrc*  de  grammaire  comparie  (1852),  ApoUonius  DyscoUi 
essai  sur  I'kistoirt  des  UUories  grammoiicales  dans  VantiqttiU  (1854), 
Mimoires  de  litUrature  ancienne  (1862),  Mimoires  d'kisUnre 
oncienne  et  de  philoiogie  (1863),  Les  Papyrus  g^ecs  du  Mus4e  du 
JUntvre  ei  de  la  BibHoUUque  Imptriaie  (1865),  £tudes  sur  Us 
trains  publics  ches  les  Cress  ei  Us  Romains  (1866),  VHeUinisme  en 
Prance  (1869),  La  IMUrature  ffrccque  (1890).  He  was  also  the 
author  of  ObseroaUons  et  rifiexious  sur  U  dioeUppcment  de  I'ii^ 
UUigence  et  du  langage  cka  Us  et^ants  (1879).  Egger  died  in 
Paris  on  the  ist  of  September  1885. 

BGGLBSTON,  BDWABD  (1837-1903),  American  novelist  and 
historian,  was  bom  in  Vevay,  Indianai  on  the  xoth  of  December 
1837,  of  Virginia  stock.  Delicate  health,  by  which  he  was  more 
or  lets  handicapped  throughout  his  Ufe,  prevented  his  going  to 
colkge,  but  he  was  naturally  a  diligent  student.  He  was  a 
Methodist  circuit  rider  and  pastor  in  Indiana  and  Minnesota 
(1857-3866);  associate  editor  (1866-1867)  of  The  LUtU  Corporal, 
Chicago;  editor  of  The  National  Sunday  School  Teacher,  Chicago 
(1867-1870);  literary  editor  and  later  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Independent,  New  York  (1870-1871);  and  editor  of  Hearth  and 
Home  ia  z87i'-x873.  He  was  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christian 
Endeavour,  Brooklyn,  in  1874-1879.  From  1880  until  his  death 
on  the  and  of  September  1902,  at  his  home  on  Lake  George,  New 
York,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  His  fiction  includes 
Ur  Blahe's  Walking  Stick  (1869),  for  children;  The  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster  (1871);  The  End  oj  the  World  (1873);  The  MysUry 
</  MetropolisvilU  (1873);  The  CircuU  Rider  (1874);  Roxy 
(1878);  The  Hoosier  Schoolboy  (1883);  The  Book  of  Queer 
Stories  (1884),  for  chUdren;  The  Graysons  (1888),  an  excellent 
novel;  The  Paith  Doctor  (1891);  and  Dufels  (1893),  short 
stories.  Most  of  his  stories  portray  the  pioneer  manners  and 
dialect  of  the  Ootral  West,  and  the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  was  one 
of  the  first  examples  of  American  local  realistic  fiction;  it  was  very 
popular,  and  was  translated  into  French,  German  and  Danish. 
During  the  last  third  of  his  life  Eggleston  laboured  on  a  History  of 
Life  in  the  United  States,  but  he  lived  to  finish  only  two  volumes — 
The  Beginners  of  a  Nation  (1896)  and  The  Transit  of  Civilieation 
<i90o)«  In  addition  be  wrote  several  popular  compendiums  of 
American  history  for  schools  and  homes. 

SecG.  C.  Eggleston,  The  First  of  the  Hoosiers  (Philadelphia.  1903), 
and  Meredith  Nicholson,  The  Hoosiers  (1900). 

His  brother  George  Gary  Eggleston  (1839-  ),  American 
journalist  and  author,  served  in  the  Confederate  army;  was 
managing  editor  and  later  editor-in-chief  of  Hearth  and  Home 
(1871-1874);  was  literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(1875-1881),  literary  editor  and  afterwards  editor-in<chief  of  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  (1884-1889),  and  editorial  writer 
for  The  World  (New  York)  from  1889  to  1900.  Most  of  his  books 
are  stories  for  boys;  others,  and  his  best,  are  romances  dealing 
with  life  in  the  South  especially  in  the  Virginias  and  the 
Carolinas— before  and  during  the  Civil  War.  Among  his  publi- 
cations may  be  mentioned:  A   ReheVs  Recollections  (1874); 


The  Last  of  the  Ftatboals  ( 1 900) ;  Camp  Venture  ( 1 900) ;  A  Carolina 
Cavalier  (1901);  Dorothy  South  (1902);  The  Master  of  Warlock 
(1903) ;  Evelyn  Byr</  (1904) ;  A  Daughter  of  the  South  (1905) ;  Blind 
Alleys  (1906) ;  Love  is  Ute  Sum  of  it  all  (1907) ;  History  of  the  Con- 
federate  War  (1910);  and  Recollections  of  a  Varied  Life  (1910). 

EGHAII,  a  town  in  the  (Thertsey  parliamentary  division  of 
Surrey,  England,  on  the  Thames,  31  m.  W.S.W.  of  London  by  the 
London  &  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  11,895.  "^he 
church  of  St  John  the  Baptist  is  a  reconstruction  of  181 7;  it 
contains  monuments  by  John  Flaxman.  Above  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  a  low  elevation,  Cooper's  Hill,  commands  fine  vievn  over 
the  valley,  and  over  Windsor  Great  Park  to  the  west.  On  the 
hill  was  the  Royal  Indian  Civil  Enj^eering  College,  commonly 
called  Cooper's  Hill  College,  of  which  Sir  George  Torokyns 
Chesney  was  the  originator  and  first  president  (187 1).  It 
educated  men  for  the  public  works,  accounts,  railways  and 
telegraph  departments  of  India,  and  included  a  school  of  forestry; 
but  it  was  decided,  in  the  face  of  some  opposition,  to  close  it  in 
1906,  on  the  theory  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  a  college  with 
such  a  specialized  object  to  be  maintained  by  the  government,  in 
view  of  the  readiness  with  which  servants  for  these  departments 
could  be  recruited  elsewhere.  Part  of  the  organization,  including 
the  school  of  forestry,  was  transferred  to  Oxford  University. 
Cooper's  Hrll  gives  name  to  a  famous  poem  of  Sir  John  Denham 
(1642).  A  large  and  handsome  building  houses  the  Royal 
HoUoway  College  for  Women  (1886),  founded  by  Thomas 
Holloway;  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  sanatorium  oi  the  same 
founder  (1885)  for  the  treatment  of  mental  ailments,  accommo- 
dating about  350  patients.  The  college  for  women,  surrounded  by 
extensive  grounds,  commands  a  wide  view  from  the  wooded  slope 
on  which  it  stands.  The  recreation  hall,  with  its  fine  art  collec- 
tion, is  the  most  notable  room  in  this  handsome  building,  which 
can  receive  350  students.  Within  the  parish,  bordering  the  river, 
is  the  field  of  Runnymede,  which,  with  A^igna  Charta  Island 
lying  o£F  it,  is  famous  in  connexion  with  the  signature  of  the 
charter  by  King  John.  Virginia  Water,  a  large  and  picturesque 
artificial  lake  to  the  south  of  Windsor  Great  Park,  is  much 
frequented  by  visitors.  It  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  about  1750,  and  was  the  work  of  the 
brothers  Thomas  and  Paul  Sandby. 

EOIN  (Armenian  Agn,  "  the  spring  ")>  &&  important  town  !n 
the  Mamuret  cl-Aziz  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey  (altitude  3300  ft.). 
Pop.  about  20,000,  fairly  equally  divided  between  Armenian 
Christians  and  Moslems.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  theatre 
of  lofty,  abrupt  rocks,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  western  Euphrates, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  stone  houses  stand  in 
terraced  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the  streets  are  mere  rock 
ladders.  Egin  was  settled  by  Armenians  who  emigrated  from 
Van  in  the  nth  century  with  Senekherim.  On  the  8th  of 
November  1895  &nd  ^  the  summer  of  1896  many  Armenians  were 
massacred  here.  (D.  G.  H.) 

EGLANTINE  (E.  Frisian,  egdtiere;  Fr.  aiglantier),  a  plant* 
name  of  which  Dr  R.  C.  A.  Prior  {Popular  Names  of  British 
Plants^  p.  70)  says  that  it  "  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion, both  as  to  its  exact  meaning  and  as  to  the  shrub  to 
which  it  properly  belongs."  The  eglantine  of  the  herbalists  was 
the  sweet-brier,  Rosa  rubiginosa.  The  signification  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  thorn-tree  or  thorn-bush,  the  first  two  syllables 
probably  representing  the  Anglo-Saxon  egla,  egU,  a  prick  or  thom, 
while  the  termination  is  the  Dutch  tere,  taere,  a  tree.  Eglantine  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  English  ,poets,  from 
(Hiaucer  downwards.  Milton,  in  L* Allegro,  is  thought  by  the 
term  "  twisted  eglantine  "  to  denote  the  hon^suckle,  Lonkera 
P.ericlymenum,  which  is  still  known  as  eglantine  in  north-east 
Yorkshire. 

EGUNTON,  EARLS  OF.  The  Utle  of  eari  of  EgUnton  has  been 
held  by  the  famous  Scottish  family  of  Montgomerie  since  1508. 
The  attempts  made  to  trace  the  descent  of  thk  house  to  Roger  of 
Montgomery,-  earl  of  Shrewsbury  (d.  1094),  one  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  fi^lowers,  will  not  bear  examination,  and  the  sure 
pedigree  of  the  family  only  begins  with  Sir  John  Montgomerie, 
lord  of  Eaglesham,  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Otterbouroe  in 
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Ttie  attempt  made  by  King  MSlIp  to  cottverl  tlte  NetherianA 
'  into  ft  Spanish  dependency  and  to  govern  it  by  Spanish  m!n}sten 
excited  the  resentment  of  Egmont  and  other  leading  members 
of  the  Netherlands  aristocracy.  Between  him  and  Cardinal 
Granvella,  the  all-powerful  minister  of  the  regent  Margaret  of 
Parma,  there  was  no  love  lost.  As  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state  Egmont  joined  the  prince  of  Orange  in  a  vigorous  protest 
addressed  to  Phib'p  (1561)  against  the  autocratic  proceedings 
of  the  minister;  and  two  y^kn  later  he  again  protested  in 
conjunction  with  the  prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Horn.  In  the 
spring  of  1 564  Granvdla  left  the  Netherlands,  and  the  malcontent 
nobles  once  more  took  their  places  in  the  council  of  state.  The 
resoNe,  however,  of  Philip  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Trent  throughout  the  Netherlands  once  more  arot»ed  their 
resentment.  Although  himself  a  good  Catholic,  Egmont  had 
no  wish  to  see  the  Spanish  Inquisition  established  in  his  native 
country.  Orange,  Egmont  and  others  were  convinced  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  decrees  in  the  Netherlands  was  impos^le, 
and,  in  January  is^s.  Egmont  accepted  a  spedal  mission  to 
Spain  to  make  known  to  Philip  the  state  of  alTain  and  the 
disposition  of  the  people.  At  Madrid  the  king  gave  him  an 
ostentatiously  cordial  reception,  and  all  the  courtiers  vied  with 
*one  another  in  lavbhing  professions  of  respect  upon  him.  They 
knew  his  vain  and  somewhat  unstable  character,  and  hoped  to 
win  him  over  without  conceding  anything  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Netherlanders.  The  king  gave  Wm  plenty  of  flatteries  and 
promises,  but  steadily  evaded  any  serious  discussion  of  the 
object  of  his  mission,  and  Egmont  finally  returned  home  without 
having  accomplished  anything.  At  the  same  time  PhiKp  sent 
further  instructions  to  the  regent  to  abate  nothing  of  tbeseverity 
of  the  persecution. 

Egmont  was  naturally  Indignant  at  the  treatment  he  ha^ 
received,  while  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  were  steadily 
rousing  the  people  to  a  state  of  frenzied  excitement.  In  1566 
a  confederacy  of  the  lesser  nobility  was  fohned  (£er  Cuenx) 
whose  principles  were  set  out  in  a  document  known  as  the 
Compromise.  From  tht^  league  Egmont  held  aloof;  he  declined 
to  take  any  step  savouring  of  actual  disloyalty  to  his  sovereign. 
He  withdrew  to  his  government  of  Flanders,  and  as  stadtholder 
took  active  measures  for  the  persecution  of  heretics.  But  In  the 
eyes  of  Philip  he  had  k>ng  been  a  marked  man.  The  Spanish 
king  had  temporized  only  until  the  moment  arrived  when  he 
could  crush  opposition  t^^  force.  In  the  summer  of  1567  the 
duke  of  Alva  was  despatched  to  the  Netherlands  at  the  head  of 
an  array  of  veterans  to  supersede  the  regent  Margaret  and 
restore  order  in  the  discontented  provmces.  Orange  fled  to 
Germany  after  having  vainly  warned  Egmont  and  Horn  of  the 
dangers  that  threatened  them.  Alva  was  at  pains  to  lull  their 
suspicions,  and  then  siiddenly  seized  them  both  and  threw  them 
In  the  castle  of  Ghent.  Their  triai  was  a  farce,  for  their  fate  had 
already  been  determined  before  Alva  left  Spain.  After  some 
montin  of  imprisonment  they  were  removed  to  Brussels,  where 
sentence  was  pronounced  upon  them  (June  4)  by  the  infamous 
Council  of  Blood  erected  by  Alva.  They  were  condemned  to 
death  for  high  treason.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  most  earnest 
Intercessions  were  made  In  behalf  of  Egmont  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  by  the  knights  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
by  the  states  of  Brabant,  and  by  several  of  the  German  princes. 
Vain.  too.  was  the  pathetic  pkading  of  his  wife,  who  with  her 
eleven  children  was  reduced  to  want,  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
«  convent  Egmont  was  beheaded  at  Brussels  In  the  souare 
before  the  town  hall  on  the  day  after  his  sentence  had  been 
ipmbUcly  pronounced  Qune  5, 1568).  He  met  his  fate  with  calm 
resignation;  and  In  the  storm  of  terror  and  exasperation  to 
which  this  tragedy  gave  rite  Egmont's  failings  were  forgotten, 
«nd  he  and  his  fellow«victlm  to  Spanish  tyranny  were  glorified 
in  the  popular  hnaglnatlon  as  martyrs  of  Flemish  freedom. 
Prom  this  memorable  event,  whfeh  Goethe  made  the  theme  of 
Ms  play  E$numt  (1788),  Is  usually  dated  the  beginning  of  the 
femous  revolt  of  the  Nctherlamb.  In  1865  a  monument  to 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  by  Praiken,  was  erected  on  the  spot 
where  they  were  beheaded. 


BiBLtOOft  A  PHY.'— T.  Juste,  Le  Comte  d^Bimtmt  el  U  e&mfe  de  tformi 
(Brunela,  1863),  Us  Pmys-Bas  sons  Philippe  II,  iSSS-'ts6s  (2  vob.« 


Net  voorspei  ton  den  tastiejarigen  oorl&f  (Amsterdam,  1866);  E^ 
Marx.  Stmdim  tur  GescBchU  des  niederUhuUschen  Atastandoi 
(Leipaig.  t902)»  <G.  E.) 

lOOIM  (from  Gr.  and  Lat.  eto,  I,  the  1st  personal  pronoun), 
a  modem  philosophfcal  term  used  generally,  in  opposition  10 
^*  Altruism,"  for  any  etfakal  system  in  which  the  happiness  or 
the  good  of  the  individual  is  the  main  criterion  of  moral  action. 
Another  form  of  the  word, "  Egotism,*'  Is  really  interchangeable, 
though  In  ordinary  language  it  is  often  used  specially  (and 
similarly  "  egoism,"  as  In  George  Meredith's  IBzoist)  to  descrifod 
the  habit  of  magnifying  one's  self  and  one's  achieveraents,  or 
regarding  all  things  from  a  selfish  point  of  view.  Both  these 
ideas  derive  from  the  orlglhal  meaning  of  e%d,  myself,  as  opposed 
to  everything  which  b  outside  myself.  This  antfthesis  of  ego 
and  non-ego,  self  and  not-self,  may  be  understood  in  several 
senses  according  to  the  connexion  in  which  h  Is  used.  Thus  thi 
self  may  beheld  to  include  one's  family,  property,  business,  and 
an  indefinftely  wider  range  of  persons  or  objects  in  which  the 
individual's  Interest  Is  for  the  moment  centred,  i.e.  everything 
which  I  can  call  **  mine."  In  this,  its  widest,  sense  "a  man's  Self 
is  the  sum  total  of  all  that  he  can  cad  his  "  ( Wm.  James,  PrincipUt 
of  Psychology,  chap  %.).  This  self  may  be  divided  up  In  many 
jirays  according  to  the  various  forms  in  which  it  may  be  expressed. 
Thus  James  (ibid.)  classifies  the  various"  selves  "as  the  material, 
the  spiritual,  the  social  and  the  **  pure."  Or  again  the  self  may 
be  narrowed  dovm  to  a  man's  own  person,  consisting  of  an 
individual  mind  and  body.  In  the  true  philosophical  sense, 
however,  the  conception  of  the  ego  Is  still  further  narrowed  down 
to  the  individual  consciousness  as  opposed  to  all  that  is  outside 
it,  i.e.  can  be  its  object.  This  conception  of  the  self  belongs 
ntainly  to  metaph3rsics  and  involves  Che  whole  problem  of  the 
relation  between  subject  and  object^  the  nature  of  reaUty,  and 
the  possibility  of  knowledge  of  self  and  of  object.  The  ordinary 
idea  of  the  self  as  a  physical  entity,  obviously  separate  from 
others,  takes  nO  account  of  the  problem  as  to  bow  and  in  what 
sense  the  individual  is  conscious  of  himself;  what  is  the  relation 
between  subject  and  object  in  the  phenomenon  of  self-coosdous* 
ness,  in  which  the  mted  reflects  upon  itself  both  psst  smd  present  ? 
The  ira'nd  is  in  this  case  both  subject  and  object,  or,  as  Wittiam 
James  puts  it,  both  "  I  "  and  "  me."  The  phenomenon  has  been 
described  In  various  ways  by  different  thmkers.  Thus  Kant 
distinguished  the  two  selves  as  rational  and  empirical,  jost  as 
he  <Kst{ngu!shed  the  two  egos  as  the  nouaienal  or  real  and  the 
phenomenal  from  tihe  metaphysical  standpoint.  A  Similar 
distinction  is  made  by  Herbart.  Others  have  hdd  that  the  sell 
has  a  complex  content,  the  subject  self  being,  as  it  were^  a  fuller 
expression  of  the  object-self  (so  Bradley);  or  again  the  subject 
self  is  the  active  content  of  the  mind,  and  the  object  sdf  the 
passive  content  which  for  the  moment  is  exciting  the  attention. 
The  maai  satisfactory  and  also  the  most  general  view  is  that 
consciousness  Is  complex  and  tnianalysable. 

The  relation  of  the  self  to  the  not-self  need  not  to  be  treated 
here  (see  Metaphystcs).  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that 
in  so  far  as  an  object  is  cognized  by  the  mind)  it  becomes  in  asenae 
part  of  the  complex  setf-content.  In  this  sense  the  Individual 
is  in  himself  his  own  universe,  his  whole  existence  being,  In  other 
words,  the  sum  total  of  his  psycfak  relations,  and  nothing  else 
being /or  Ami  in  existence  at  alL  A  similar  idiea  Is  prominent  in 
many  philosophko-religious  sg^ems  wherein  the  Idea  of  God 
or  the  Infinite  is,  as  it  were,  the  \inion  of  the  ^o  and  tfce  non-ego, 
of  subject  and  object.  The  self  of  man  is  regarded  as  having 
limitations,  whereas  the  Go(ftcad  is  infinite  and  all'iiMlusive. 
In  many  mystical  Oriental  religions  the  perfection  of  the  hunan 
self  is  absorption  fti  the  Infinite,  as  a  tipple  dies  away  on -the 
surface  of  water.  The  problems  of  the  self  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows.  The  psychologbt  investigates  the  ideal  constrtiction 
of  the  self,  ie.  the  way  In  which  the  conception  of  the  self  avises, 
the  different  aspects'  or  contents  of  the  self  and  the  relation  M 
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B6TPT,  >  COV1U7  lomuDg  tbc  K.E.  dtrmlty  of  Africa.'  | 

In  the  foUowiDg  account  &  diviuon  11  nude  into  (I.)  UaJtrn 
Etjft,  and  (It.)  iliiniM  £ty^;  but  tin  hiuocy  from  tbe  eariicst 
limcH  ii  ^vin  as  1  Mpanle  lection  (III.). 

SrctJOD  L  jndudu  GeogrBphy.  Economicfl,  Govtmineat.  In^bi- 
Uqts,  Finance  and  Army.  Section  Lf.  is  wbdivided  into: — (A) 
Einloralion  and  Rtaani;  {B)  The  Couiitiy  in  Ancient  Time.; 
(Cj  Relia»n:  (D)  UngiiazE  and  Writing  (E)  An  and  Arclue- 
shHy:  (F)  ChrDnahicy.  Srctioa  111.  it  divided  into  three  main 
penodt.— (l)  Ancient  History;  U)  [be  MahcmiDedtB  Faiodi  (3) 
Uodwi  HiRofj  (Cram  Mehcmel  Ali). 

I.  MoDEiM  Eovn 

Bnmiariii  and  .Inu.— Egypt  ii  boundd  N.  by  tlie  Medltet^ 
nnean,  S.  by  Ibe  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudu),  N.E.  by  P«k$tine, 
E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  W.  by  Tn[nli  and  the  Sahara.  The  wettetn 
(lomiet  19  iU-deiined.  The  botindary  line  between  Tripoli  and 
Egypt  is  usually  taken  to  Kut  irom  a  point  In  the  CuU  of 
SoUiim  and  to  run  S.  by  £.  w  as  to  leave  the  oaaia  of  Siwa  to 
Egypt.  South  of  Siwa  the  [lontier,  according  to  the  Turkish 
Cman  of  1841,  bends  eastirard,  approaching  the  cultivated 
NUe-land  neai  Wadi  Haifa,  i.e.  tile  touthera  fnmtiei.  This 
■oullieni  Irontiet  Is  Sied  by  agreement  between  Gicat  Britain 
and  Egypt  at  the  11°  H.  The  N.E.  (rantier  Is  an  almost  ditect 
line  drawn  from  Taba,  near  tlie  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  the 
casttm  of  the  two  gulfi  into  which  the  Red  Sea  dividca,  to  the 
Mediteiraneui  at  Rafs  in  34°  15*  E.  The  peninsola  of  Sinai, 
geograpfaicatly  part  of  Asia,  is  thus  included  in  the  Egyptian 
dominions.  The  total  area  of  the  country  !s  about  400,000 
%q.  m.,  or  Rioie  than  three  times  the  size  oi  the  British  Isles.  0( 
thii  area  Utia  is  desert.  Canals,  toads,  date  planlAtions,  trc., 
cover  1900  sq.  m.;  liljo  sq.  m  are  comprised  in  the  surface  of 
the  Kile,  marshes,  lakes,  &c.  A  line  corresponding  with  the 
30°  N.,  drawn  lust  S.  Of  Cairo,  divides  the  country  into  Lower 
and  Upper  Egypt,  natural  designaiiona  In  comtnoD  use,  Lower 
Egypt  being  the  Delta  and  Upper  Egypt  the  Nile  valley.  By 
the  Arabs  Lower  Egypt  is  called  Er-Rif ,  the  cultivated  or  fertile ; 
Upper  Egypt  Ea  Said,  the  happy  or  fortunate.  Another 
diviBOO  of  the  country  is  into  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt, 
Middle  Egypt  in  this  dassiBcacion  being  the  district  between 
Cairo  and  Aviut. 

Cciural  Chiru(tr.~The  distinguishing  features  of  Egypt  are 
theNileandthcdcaert.  Bulfor theiiver tberewouldbe  nothing 
to  diaercntiale  the  country  from  other  pans  of  the  Sahara. 
The  Nile,  however,  has  transformed  the  land  through  which  it 
passes.  Piercing  the  desert,  and  at  its  annual  overflow  deposiling 
rich  sediment  brought  from  the  Abysainjan  highlands,  Ibe  river 
has  created  the  Delta  and  the  feililc  strip  in  Upper  Egypt.  This 
cultivable  land  Is  Egypt  proper;  to  it  alone  is  appJiciibte  the 
ancient  name — "  the  black  land."  The  Jfiir  of  the  Aiabi  is 
res>rictcd  to  tbe  same  tenitoty.     Beyond  the  Nile  valley  east 

oases,  llie  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  remarkably 
uniform.  The  Delta  is  a  level  plain,  richly  cultivated,  and 
varied  akne  by  Ibc  lofty  darW-browo  mounds  of  aadeat  dliei, 
and  tbe  villages  set  in  groves  ol  palm-Iiees,  standing  on  mounds 
often,  if  not  always,  andeni.  Groves  of  paln-tiees  are 
iKcasioDally  Ken  buides  those  around  the  vilbges,  but  other 
lites  an  tare.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  Nile  valley  is  vei;  nam* 
and  is  bounded  by  mountains  of  no  great  height.  They  fom 
the  edge  of  the  desert  on  either  side  of  the  vall.y,  of  wl"  " 
bottom  is  level  rock.  The  mountains  rurely  lake  the 
peaks.    Sometimes  they  appi 
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n*  Coaa  Jtifin.— Egypt  baa  a  cotM-lutt  «(  over  (oo  dl  «■  tfei 

"   "  'out  Tioom.  on  the  BedSea.    The  Miditcr> 

on  the  Gulf  ol  Solium  on  tbe  west  to  Rafa  00 

iilf  10  the  beginning  of  the  Delta  the  c 
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Mursc*.  Tbe  bright  green  ol  the  fields,  the  reddish-broi 
dull  green  of  the  great  river,  contrasting  with  the  bare  yellow 
Tocks,  seen  beneath  a  brilliant  sun  and  a  deep-blue  sky,  ptesent 
view*  of  great  beauty.  In  fotm'lhe  landscape  varies  little  and 
b  not  remarkable;  in  colour  lit  qualities  are  always  splendid, 
and  nndei  a  general  uoifamiity  show  a  continual  variety. 
'  By  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  Egypt  was 
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thus  formed, 
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riiea  gndually  loulhward,  mergiiig  inlo  Ibt 
cniaaub.  Tbe  Rid  Sea  csut  ii  everywben 
HintaiBS  are  the  northern  CDntlnualion  of  lb* 
and  KDie  of  the  peaks  are  over  Aooo  ft.  abon 

Eks,  going  from  vrth  to  south,  are  Jebcb 
'ib,  Tilui.  Abu  Tlur,  Zubara  and  Ham- 
coasl  hat  agenerat  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  Iread, 
^Ift  into  which  it  is  divided  by  the  manif  c4 
[fented.  Where  the  Crooller  between  Egypt 
the  n  It  Rat  Elba  (« funher  Ran  SkjL). 
ft  alio  Nilk). — Entering  Egypi  pnipcr.  a 
od  Cataract,  the  Nile  Hon  through  a  vaJIey 


valley 


'  by  Bome  Hidden  connlsiea.    From  15*  N. 
[he  valtty  is  of  tbe  "  rift-valley  "  type,  a  level 

ry  vallqi  drained  Into  tbe  main  valley  la 
.  ..tt  a  larger  rainfall,  and  now  cany  oB  tbe 
hat  bum  OB  the  dcaert.  Tlie  clifla  are  Ufhcit 
'  !y  reach  Itoo  It.  above  teaJcveL 

.,. si  land  It  about  lot"    mf-Mrli 

n  the  left  (wettem)  bank  of  thi 
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was  a  larger  rainfall,  and  u 
..  I...-.  „  the  dmrt.    TTie_. 

they  reach  Itoo  It.  at 

nwd  la    '       ' 

ina  the  hlgber  plaloua  Ik 

rtlJe  prince  of  the  Fayum,  we«  e(  the  Kilt 

milar  10  those  which  determined  the  valleir 
1  sloping  in  a  scries  of  terraces  from  an  altitude 
rl  m  the  east  to  about  140  ft.  Mm  sca-levd 
the  nar^n  of  tbe  Dirket-et-Kenin,  this  pro- 
Fd  by  a  canalised  channel,  the  Bahr  Yusuf, 
■■  at  Dcnit  eah  Sberil  hi  Upper  Egypt,  fdknn 
r  the  cultivation  in  the  Nne  volley,  and  ol 
urn  through  a  gap  hi  the  dnetl  hillt  by  tte 
ids  of  Lohun  and  Hawoa  (tee  FaYUn), 
10*  N.,  when  tbe  ekv  of  Cairo  ttandi,  tlw 
no  nm  paralkl  wllh  tbe  Nile  turn  W.N.W. 
iangglar  area  betsreen  them  is  wholly  ddtaic. 
Sim.  froRi  S.  to  N.,  having  a  width  of  IJgm. 


lis  and  sally  waste  land.  This  is  the  rrjrloB 
ninhet  immeiBalety  bdilod  the  coail'llaBi 
'  of  the  ariil  ncddly  Impnrvea,  and  hecomathe 
-ypt-  Thk  ana  It  watered  by  tlfeDanietta 
etofthtNIIe.andbyaBetwsrltorcaBala.  Tba 
ilark  giey  lae  saiu^  aidl.  btcomhig  at  rimca 
Raton  oC  tbe  finenettof  Itt  particle*.  wUck 
if  eitrcmdy  inull  gnint  of  qiiaili  irilh  a  few 
[ten  numeroui  flakes  of  mica.  This  depodi 
a  rule,  from  S3,  to  70  ft,  at  which  depth  II  it 
of  coarse  and  line  yellow  quarts  nnoe,  with 
-ven  banks  of  gnvd.  while  ben  and  then  thia 
liete  tand-bedt  are  tharply  dittingnlthed  bv 
vertying'NQe  depeolt,  and  an  of  conridemUn 
nade  In  tM6  lor  tbe  Royal  Safety  at  Za^iig 
lis  It.  without  reacbiof  rock,  and  anotbee, 
rtakeAboukirCehiHtoAla  -'-*-'  — -■  ' 
tbe  Hmc  reiutt.  Numenut 
.  have  given  ilmllae  reeultt,  1 

;h  not  a  very  luge  tvpply  of  good 
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cinpt  in  1  dimtum  eaalld  lo  the  lina  Ihemidi 
ci  el  Baharis  and  nnfn  l>  a 
-    vdv  n«*  lUa  I  dI' 
in  Ifotlius  In  tEe  a 
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dunni  nidv  noi*  Iliia  i  dUm  wlda,  !■  nniidi  alnm  BwihiB- 
oiuly  fion  Uothaa  In  tbe  oonb,  pimiiiE  along  tbe  wK  adc  of    i 

SImbil— *avlng  thui  a  length  of  nearly  sm  m.  In  the  nonhetn  i 
put  of  thb  dcKR  tiM  duiMi  He  about  N-WT-S-E.,  but  lanhcr  noth  ' 
Incline  noie  tovanla  ih*  meiiiUan,  becomlntai  laii  tot  aaTly  notth 


«cup/Uiid 


c: 


n  the  lace  of  UmeUDne  cBcarpmcntB  which 
x  weiwrn  viriMi  of  the  Nile  vaUey  hills.  Thnr  lertitity  » c 
plentiful  (upply-of  mtcr  fotolihed  by  a  undttone  brd  3 
M  fl.  below  the  tutflcc,  whence  tbe  water  run  thicugh  m 
Bum  or  anUldal  bonbolca  to  tbe  nirCaix,  ml  >Dnm<Tr 


I  bejM  an  arid 

Owhw  toihc 
abyliGecnt 

valleyiattbrir 
'cgttallon-     In 

(Ece  lUo  Sinai). 

ICnfon.— jurt  ai  the  Nik  valtey  taiira  the  chkf  ge«ta|ihical 
feature  of  Egypt,  b  the  geoloxy  nf  the  cDuntTy  li  intimately  related 
to  it.  The  nonh  and  south  diimion  of  the  river  hai  been  largely 
dctcmdned  by  (aulth  though  the  ginloiisii  of  the  Egyptian  Survey 
arc  finding  that  the  influence  of  laiilling  in  delermuiing  phyiicsl 
outline  luL  In  nmc  catei,  been  overcnimated.  The  oldeit  rocka. 
conJnlng  of  ciyitalliiie  echini  with  numeroui  incmiioni  of  granite, 

between  the  Nile  ■nRb  ol  Amian  and  the  Red  Sea.    The  intrmin 

liin[i£ed  the  chief  material  (or  the . 


reotta  ol  modem  petrology.  Between  Thtbce 
■IH  runnuqi  ipv  iKelGni  banki  of  the  Nile  are  ct>inpoKd  of  Nubian 
Saadiloitt,  which  extendi  venwud  Irhb  the  river  Is  Hie  edge  of  the 
great  Libyan  Desert,  where  it  forme  the  bed  rock.  Tbe  age  of  thli 
^  aaudstona  ha*  glyen  rise  to  much  diipute-  Theupperpartcertalnly 

belongt  to  the  (!5retaceoui  fotmadon;  the  lower  part  hai  b 

aidued  tobeofKanooogelnraoioegeolo  ' 

the  whole  forou-' ■■-  -'  *" 

the  iip_per  portit 


are  coaformably  overlain  t^  daya 
Octmti  belonging  to  tbe  Lo— -  "■ 
whiledlalk  wiihl«iK*^> 
iniuncci  Ihe  Tertiary  lorma 


itrrtaUted  bands  cj  eandstooe  containing  loeiil  tUidfKd 

AitypUaa  tnd  Amitanimlini  ^itypMiMm).   They 

I.. i_r_  i_.  j^..,  ^nj  gmestone*  with  F^^gjro 

■*    lian,  and  theae  by  deya  and 


pnning  that  the  Altican  continent  Amned  a  miire  d(  radiation  lor 
tbe  namnnlla  in  early  Terliaiy  limea.  /rjinoilltriimi  ii  the  iire- 
cunc*  of  Ihe  horned  Unguliu;  while  MxrillutiiiM  and  Patuo- 
•xulDcfiHiiindoubledlyindudeiheaMeuliaownelepbama.  MioceM 
strata  are  absent  In  tbe  Bouthcm  Tertiary  araai,  but  are  pmeM  at 
McKhira  and  in  the  ooflh.  Marine  Pliocene  strata  occur  to  theeoytb 
of  Oic  piraroMs  ol  Ciia  and  in  the  Fayum  pronlnee,  where.  In 
addition,  some  gravel  terraces,  at  a  height  olKoft.  abene  sib-IfvcI. 
areatlributcdtothcFlioorncperiod.  TheLa1uo(Macfta,ualarge 
body  ol  (iBh  water,  appears  to  have  come  into  eilHence  ^a  Flekto- 
cene  timet.  It  Is  represented  now  by  tbe  bracUsh-water  bite  of 
the  Bitket-d-Kerun.  Tlie  supciiidal  sands  of  the  deeerti  and  the 
Nik  nud  locm  the  chlcl  recent  fbrmationi.  The  Nile  depoelu  tta 
mud  o*er  the  valley  before  reaching  the  sea,  and  comequeidy  the 
Delta  recdva  little  additional  matenal.  At  Memphis  tbe  alhmal 
dcpoqts  are  o^-ei  w  fL  thick.  The  sgperlicial  Hniii  of  the  desert 
legloa.  derived  in  hije  pan  from  tbe  disintegration  cf  tbe  Niibiaa 


'3 

■cat  titenrive  areaa  In  tbe  Libyan  Desert, 
a  bf'  Enpt  are  devatad  Many  pinaai, 
eatenanely  eacavatcd  vnHeyi  and  oaai^ 
iitly  playa  quite  a  Bubordlaate  part*  Tkeae 
Dt  eianiplu  of  dry  erosIoD  by  iriad-boiaa 
iwerful  sand  blast  etching  Eway  the  nda 


liiing  industry.  The  salt  obtained  ftoB 
wteteiB  suburb  of  Alaiaiidrli,  loppllct  the 
ly,  etcept  *  aiBall  dnmity  used  for  carta* 
KDe  the  Ua  In  tbe  Waili  NaBoa,  «  ■■ 
f  Qia,  fnmlah  carbonate  of  aada  In  &igB 
d  In  the  western  oaeea.  Nitrates  and  phiia- 
nrioua  parts  of  tbe  desert  and  an  used  an 
mines  of  Sinai,  hi  tbe  Wsdi  Magh»«.  an 


lie  veins  of  haematite  of  nod  qualiiy  00 
■  and  ia  Staal.  At  Jefad  edTDiikhan  l 
lively  worked  under  Ihe  Romana.  and 
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Caiaiat.  E.^ 

ler  Egypt  la  withio  Ihe  tropica,  but  the 
y  Is  nonh  of  tbe  Tmplc  ol  Caacar.  Enept 
ih  along  the  MediunaDaan  abon^  Em) 
irea.  wheic  the  teapciataie  la  hicb  by  d^ 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  radlaooo  under 
iteaa  temperature  al  AHxandria  and  Peet 
|f.  in  Jaauary  and  81*  F.  in  July;  a'  - 
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CIM  romis;— Cairo  (cju>  t1>fiitf^iJ,<t(ity<rfAniblbwn<itfo», 
b  buih  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nito,  about  la  m.  above  the 
point  where  the  river  divides,  and  in  reference  to  its  situation 
at  the  head  of  the  Ddia  has  been  called  by  the  Acahs  "  the 
diamond  stud  m  the  handk  of  the  fan  of  Egypt"  It  has  a 
population  (1907)  of  654^76  and  is  the  largest  cjty  in  Africa. 
Next  in  importance  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  and  the  oiief  seaport 
is  Alezandiia  (9.V.),  pop.  (with  Ramleh)  370,009,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  western  end  of  the  Delta.  Port  Said 
iq.v.)t  pop.  49,884,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Delta,  and  at  the 
north  entrance  to  Uie  Suez  Canal,  is  the  second  seaport.  Between 
Alexandria  and  Port  Said  are  the  towns  of  Rosetta  (f .v.),  pop. 
x6,8xo,  and  Damietta  (ff.f.),  pop.  39,354,  each  built  a  few 
mfles  above  the  mouth  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile  of  the  same 
name,  In  the  middle  ages,  when  Alexandria  was  in  decay, 
these  two  towns  were  busy  ports;  with  the  revival  of  Alexandria 
under  Mehemet  All  and  the  foundation  of  Port  Said  (c.  i860), 
Uieir  trade  declined.  The  other  ports  of  Egypt  are  Suez  (9.9), 
pop.  z8,347,  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  canal,  Kosseir  (794)  on 
the  Red  Sini,  the  seat  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Upper 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  Mersa  Matruh,  near  the  Tripolitan  frontier, 
and  El-Arish,  pop.  5897,  on  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
frontier  of  Palestine,  and  a  halting-place  on  the  caravan  route 
from  Egypt  to  Syria.  In  the  interior  of  the  Delta  are  many 
flourishing  towns,  the  largest  being  Tanta,  pop.  54,437>  which 
occupies  a  central  position.  Damanhur  (38,752)  lies  on  the 
railway  between  Tanta  and  Alexandria;  Mansura  (40,279)  is  on 
the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  to  the  N.E.  of  Tanta;  Zagazig 
(34,999)  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Delta  east  of  the  Damietta 
branch;  Bilbeis  (13,485)  lies  N.N.E.  of  Cairo,  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert  and  in  the  ancient  Land  of  Goshen.  Ismailia  (10,373) 
is  situated  midway  on  the  Suez  CanaL  All  these  towns,  which 
depend  largely  on  the  cotton  industry,  are  separately  noticed. 

Other  towns  in  Lower  Egypt  arc:  Mehallet  el-Kubra,  pop. 
47i955f  ^^  ^'  by  rail  N.E.  of  Tanta,  with  manufactories  of  silk 
and  cottons;  Salihia  (6x00),  E.N.E.  of  and  terminus  of  a  railway 
from  Zagazig,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  south  of  Lake  Menzala, 
and  the  startmg-point  of  the  caravans  to  Syria;  Mataria 
(15,142)  on  Lake  Menzala  and  headquarters  of  the  fishing 
industry;  Zifta  (15,850)  on  the  Damietta  branch  and  the  site  of 
a  barrage;  Samanud  (14,408),  also  on  the  Damietta  branch,  noted 
for  its  pottery,  and  Fua  (i4i5X5)i  where  large  quantities  of 
tarbushes  are  made,  on  the  Rosetta  branch.  Shibin  el-Kom 
(21 ,576),  16  m.  S.  of  Tanta,  is  a  cotton  centre,  and  Menuf  (22,316), 
8  m.  S.  W.  of  Shibin,  in  the  fork  between  the  branches  of  the  Nile, 
is  the  chief  town  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  There  are  many 
other  towns  in  the  Delta  with  populadons  between  xo,ooo  and 
so,ooo. 

In  Upper  Egypt  the  chief  towns  are  nearly  all  in  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Nile.  The  exceptions  are  the  towns  in  the  oases 
comparatively  unimportant,  and  those  in  the  Fayum  province. 
The  capital  of  the  Fayum,  Medinet  el-Fayum,  has  a  population 
(1907)  of  37,320.  The  chief  towns  on  the  Nile,  taking  them  in  their 
order  in  ascending  the  river  from  Cairo,  are  Beni  Suef,  Minia, 
Assiut,  Akhmim,  Suhag,  Girga,  Kena,  Luxor,  Esna,  Edfu, 
Assuan  and  Korc»ko.  Beni  Suef  (23,357)  is  77  m.  from  Cairo  by 
rail.  It  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  capital  of  a 
mudiria  and  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods. 
Minia  (27,221)  is  77  m.  by  rail  farther  south.  It  is  also  the 
capital  of  a  mudkia,  has  a  considerable  European  colony, 
possesses  a  large  sugar  factory  and  some  cotton  mills.  It  is  the 
starting-pobt  of  a  road  to  the  Baharia  oasis.  Assiut  {q.v.),  pop. 
39,442,  is  235  m.  S.  of  Cairo  by  rail,  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant  commercial  centre  in  Upper  Egypt.  At  this  point  a 
barrage  Is  built  across  the  river.  Suhag  (i7i5X4)  is  56  m.  by  rail 
S.  of  Assiut  and  is  the  headquarters  of  Girga  mudiria.  The 
ancient  and  celebrated  Coptic  morutsteries  El  Abiad  (the  white) 
and  El  Ahmar  (the  red)  are  3  to  4  m.  W.  and  N.W.  respectively  of 
Suhag.  A  few  miles  above  Suhag,  on  the  opposite  (east)  side  of 
the  Nile  is  Akhmim  (q.v.)  or  Ekhmim  (23,795),  where  silk  and 
cotton  goods  are  made.  Girga  (q.v.),  pop.  i9.893>  ia  32  m.  S.  by 
rail  of  Suhag,  and  on  the  same  (the  west)  side  of  the  river.  It  is 


■eied  for  Hi  poU«qr.  Kena  (f .fuj,  pop.  aoptg,  it  on  the  «•§! 

bank  of  the  Nile,  S45m*  by  rail  from  Aariut.  It  ia  the  chief  aeaiof 
the  nuurafacture  c^  the  porous  earthenware  water-bottks  used 
all  over  Egypt.  Luxor  iq.9.),  pop.  (with  Kamak)  35,229,  marks 
the  site  of  Thebes.  It  is  418  oil  from  Cairo,  and  here  the  gau^a 
of  the  railway  is  altered  from  broad  to  narrow.  Esna  (f .t.),  pop. 
19,103,  ia  another  place  where  pottery  is  made  in  large  quantities. 
It  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  36  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Luxor. 
Edfu  (f .«.),  pop.  19,262,  is  also  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  river,  30  m. 
farther  south.  It  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  ancient  temple^ 
Assuan  iq.9.)j  pop.  12,6x8,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  ^irst  Cataract  na4 
55X  m.  S.  of  Cairo  by  raiL  Three  miles  farther  south,  at  SheUal^ 
the  Egyptian  railway  terminates.  Korosko,  1x8  m.  by  rives 
above  Aaswm,  is  m  small  place  notaUe  as  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  caravan  route  from  the  Sadan  across  the  Nubbn  desert. 
Smce  the  buflding  of  the  railway — which  starts  96  m.  higher  up, 
at  Wadi  Haifa — to  Khartum,  thk  route  is  little  used,  and  Korosko 
has  lost  what  in^wrtance  it  had. 

Ancimi  CUiet  and  UammetUs, — ^Many  of  the  modem  cities  of 
Egypt  are  built  on  the  sites  of  andent  dties,  and  they  general!/ 
contain  some  monuments  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  Greeks  ox 
Romana.  The  sites  of  other  andent  dties  now  in  complete  niia 
may  be  indicated.  Memphis,  the  Pharaonic  capital,  was  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile,  some  X4  m.  above  Cairo,  and  Hdiopdis  lay 
some  5  m.  N.N.E.  of  Cairo.  The  pyramids  of  Giza  or  Gizeh,  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  8  m.  west  of  Cairo,  are  the  largest  of 
the  many  pyramids  and  other  monuments,  induding  the  famous 
Sphinx,  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis.  The  site  of 
liiebcs  has  already  been  indicated.  Syene  stood  near  to  where 
the  town  of  Assuan  now  is;  opposite,  on  an  island  in  the  Nile,  are 
scanty  ruiiu  of  the  dty  of  Elephantine,  and  a.  little  above,  00 
another  island,  is  the  temple  of  Philae.  The  andent  Cbptos 
(Reft)  is  represented  by  the  village  of  Kuf t,  between  Luxor  and 
Kena.  A  few  miles  north  of  Kena  is  Dendera,  with  a  famous 
temple.  The  ruins  of^bydos,  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  Egypt,  are 
8  m.  S.W.  of  BaUiana,  a  small  town  in  Girga  mudiria.  The 
ruined  temples  of  Abu  Simbd  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile» 
56  m.  above  Korosko.  On  the  Red  Sea,  south  of  Kossdr,  are  the 
ndns  of  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice.  Of  the  andent  dties  in  the 
Delta  there  are  remains,  among  others,  of  Sais,  Iseum,  Tanis» 
Bubastls,  Onion,  Sebennytus,  Pithom,  Pdusium,  and  of  thie  Greek 
dties  Naucratis  and  Daphnae.  There  are,  besides  the  more 
ancient  dties  aiKi  oKxiuments,  a  number  of  Coptic  towns, 
monasteries  and  churches  in  almost  every  part  of  E^pt,  dating 
from  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.  The  monasteries,  or 
dcrSj  are  generally  fort-like  buildings  and  are  often  built  in  the 
desc^  Tombs  of  Mahommedan  saints  are  also  numerous,  and 
are  often  phiced  <m  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  overiooking  the  Nile. 
The  travdler  in  Egypt  thus  views,  side  by  side  with  the  activities 
of  the  present  day,  where  ocddent  and  orient  meet  and  clash, 
memcmals  of  every  race  aiMl  dviUzation  which  has  flourished  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

Trcdt  RouUs  and  CammunkaUons. — ^Its  geographical  podtioD 
gives  Egypt  command  of  one  of  the  most  important  trade  routes 
in  the  world.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  fort  which  conuxumds  the  way 
from  Europe  to  the  East.  This  has  been  the  case  from  time 
immemorial,  and  the  provision,  in  1869,  of  direct  maritiine 
conununication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  by 
the  completion  of  the  Sues  Canal,  ensured  for  the  Egyptian  route 
the  supremacy  in  sea-borne  traffic  to  Asia,  which  the  discovery  cH 
the  passage  to  India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had 
menaced  for  three  and  a  half  centuries,  llie  Sues  Canal  is  87  m. 
long,  66  actual  caoal  and  ai  lakes.  It  has  suffident  depth  to 
allow  vessels  drawing  27  ft  of  water  to  pass  throi^  It  is 
administered  by  a  company  iritose  headquarters  are  in  Paris,  and 
no  part  of  its  revenue  readies  the  Egyptian  exchequer  (see  Suzs 
Canal).  Besides  the  many  steamship  Unes  which  use  the  Sues 
Canal,  other  steamers  run  direct  from  European  ports  to 
Alexandria.  There  is  also  a  direct  mail  service  between  Sues 
and  Port  Sudan. 

The  diief  means  of  faitemal  communicatioa  are,  in  the  Delta  the 
nailwayi,  in  Upper  Egypt  the  railway  and  tbe  river.    The  railwayt 
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Tlicie  are  tliRc  agricultural  KaMEi:  (■]  lummn  (itf),  itf  ot 
April  (0  Jilt  ol  July,  when  cropi  an  grows  ooly  on  luul  nndec 
petennlil  ImfadDo;  (i)  SoDd  INiltl,  iM  of  AugoM  10  y,ib  nt 
Novembtr;  and  (3)  winler  (skavi),  ut  of  DettDibw  to  jm 
of  Maich.  Collon,  luga  and  rite  «re  the  chitf  lummti  frops; 
wheal,  barley,  Bai  and  vegtlable*  ue  chkSy  winler  ciopa; 
Dudzc,  mlUit  and  "flood"  licc  an  Nili  ciopi;  iniUtt  and 
vegetables  are  also,  but  In  a  las  dtfrec,  tuinnwr  CK^o.     Tin 

in  Hiioiner,  1^50,000  aciu;  in  Sood,  i.joo.ooo  icro;  in 
wjnttr,  4.300,000  acRa.  TIm  douUe-anpped  are*  it  ovar 
1,000,000  acrrs.  Altboogh  on  ibe  liFge  fartm  iron  [^ughi,  and 
Ihreihing  and  grain-clcajiing  macblui,  have  been  introduced, 
the  mull  cultlvaKr  prefer*  the  limple  rulive  plough  mode  of 
■rood  Com  fa  threihed  by  a  HA'df,  a  iflacUne  leacmbling  a 
diair,  which  mores  on  iQiall  favn  wheels  or  ihin  circular  plaus 
fixed  to  aile-tices,  and  is  drawn  in  a  dicle  by  oxen, 
'  Cnfij-—Kry\ji  It  third  aniong  the  cottm-produeinff  nuntnn  of 
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jjower  Ejypl,  are  devDlerf  to  cotton  growing.  The  climate  Of  Low 
Egypt  being  very  luitablc  to  the  growth  ol  the  plant,  the  Iott( 

of  February  or  bnifuumr  of  Marcfi  and  the  crop  n  picWd  in  Se 
ttmber  and  (tetoSer.  The  cotton  crop  incnwied  (mm  I.TOOfll 
tanlarl'  in  1878104,100.00011!  1890.  hid  reached  5.434,000  in  190 
and  was  6,750,000  in  too5.  lt>  avetags  value.  1897-1905.  wu  ow 
(I4JJ00B0O  a  year.  The  corlon  eiipiined  wl>  vilMd  in  I907  i 
ZE.«,»«,ooo,  in  190a  ai  /E.i7,09i,6Vi. 

While  cotton  It  gTuwA  chiefly  in  (he  Delta,  the  angar  plantation 
which  cover  about  100,000  icin.  are  mainly  in  Upper  Egypt.  Tl 
canes  are  planted  in  Msrth  and  ace  cut  in  ihe  lonowii^  Januai 
or  Febnisiy.  Although  dnee  1884  (he  prodiictkin  of  sugar  bi 
Uigcly  increaied.  Iheie  ha*  not  been  a  comspondliii  locRase  in  ii 
vauie.  owfng  10  the  low  price  obtained  in  the  markets  of  the  woHi 
Beetroot  il  also  grown  to  a  Binlted  extent  for  the  manufacluie  1. . 
tugsr.  The  sugar  exported  varied  fn  annual  vahie  in  tbe  period 
1S84-190S  from  £400.000  10  £7*S.ooo. 

A  coarse  and  strong  tobacco  w^u  leriDmy  exteiuvely  growB,  but 

Its  culEivaton  was  pnihihiied  In  1390.    Fux  sad  hemp 

In  » few  places. 

Maiie  in  Lower  Egypt  and  millet  (of  which  there  1 

Taiietiet)  In  Upper  Egypt  see  largely  grosm  for  hoiDe  toi , 

thesegralosfonninga  staple  food  of  the  peBsantry.  Hie  stalk  of  the 
oiaiaels  also  a  very  iwlulankle.  Il  !i  used  bi  tbe  bur  '  '- 
iKHiseaof  the  feltahin,  as  fud,  and,  sAen  jgiien,  as  IMi 

wheat  and  bailey  are  Important  crops,  andsone  1,000^1 

•own  with  Ihem  yearly.  The  barley  In  general  is  mt  of  (oodquaKlr, 
but  tha  desert  or  "  Mariut  "  barley,  grown  by  Ihe  Bedoais*  la  the 
coast  ittion  west  of  AInandrla.  Is  highly  prised  for  the  aakbic  of 
bier.  Deaisand  lentils  an  eitendvilysnwn.  and  form  an  iMoRait 
article  c<  export.    The  annual  value  cl  the  erepa  Is  over  £j,&n.Ioa. 

RiceiitalgdyjrosminlhenoTlhirapKrtoftlieT"-" * ..- -~ 

is  very  wet.    Two  kinds  are  cuhivaced :  SiillBm. 

jUoiai,  a  Apod  crop.    Sainitii  is  a  (avourii-  ' 

whila  AillBm  rice  k  largelr  eiported.    In  Ih 

dilef  neon  food  for  allie  and  horses  is  dove 

hMJnhadt  of  Upper  Egypt.    Toalesseiteni  .,..^^»..,. ...-».« 

rSSiSfaS  ^niil.-Ve(eubles  grow  readily,  and  their 
cghlvathmu  an  Imporuni  part  of  the  work  of  the  Mlshin.  The 
oaion  Is  giown  in  great  quastltiei  slang  the  Nik  liaaks  in  Upper 
EfTOt,  largely  for  export.  Among  otlier  vegeublea  commonlv 
nised  an  tomalnes  (tbe  bulk  of  which  are  exported),  potatoes  (ol 
post  quality),  leeki,  mamiwi,  cucumben.  cauUflowen.  Itltuca, 
■oangiH  anSspinaeh. 

Ths^csmiwin  Indts  are  the  dale,  onnn.  ulrao.  fig.  grape,  apricot, 
peach  and  banaaa.  Olive*,  meloiis,  mulbtniD  andMnwherrt™  are 
alio  grown,  though  Dot  In  very  large  numbers.  Tha  oHve  tree 
flouriihes  omy  in  tbe  Faynm  si»d  the  cwsea.  The  Fayun  also  poa- 
II  IMS  aitcnslra  vlBeyards.  The  dsM  ii  a  valaUe  acoiBiBic  aiaet. 
thm  are  mM  6,000/100  dat»palais  in  the  coanoy,  tfioofioo 
Wrv  in  Upper  Egypt.  Tbe  fruit  !•  one  o(  ihs  chef  foods  ol  the 
people.    The  valusof  UiccropiaBb«it£l,S0O,DaoayeBr. 

Ibm  an*  Ihor.— There  an  fieMt  of  roses  in  the  PayuBk  wUch 
•nply  tha  BsrkR  with  nee-waur.  Of  pUM*  used  for  (Mng,  the 
■cUapal  BIB  bastard  salfron,  madder,  woad  and  the  indiga  plaot. 
ns  hiavea  of  tht  henna  plant  an  used  In  impart  a  bright  nd  colour 
I«  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  sales  of  the  ftel,  and  the  nails  of  both 
hands  and  feet,  of  women  and  diildren,  lbs  tak  ol  oM  bdisa  aad 
ttitalbothwaas.    iMMgB  ■  very  extea^vely  employed  to  dye  tha 


toKl  of'the  kbhl^ 

dover,  grown  Isrgely 


ntrna  of  the  poonr  daassa,  and  ib  when  v»y  darlu 
lauining;  thersfon.  WDun  at  lunerals.  and  gcnEnlly 

PomeitU  Animals — The  Egyptians  ar«  not  particularly  a  paitural 

1  nallh  of  the  Bedouin  in  the  Eutern  or  Arabiaa 

[  iarcaiiiels,honea.>h«p  and  goats.    laibeNiln 

I  lestic  asjmala  an  the  camsl,  donliey,  mule,  OB, 

1  goat    tloncs  an  comparaiively  few.  and  arc 

'  the  large  towns,  the  camel  and  donkey  being  the 

1  burden.    The  ottle  an  short-homed,  nther 

1  nL    They  are  qidtt  in  dispaitu,  and  mask 

r  tral  labour  by  uc  paonla,  who  iherelon  very 

I  n  for  meat.    Buffaknta  an  uncouth  appearance 
dIouc,  atrildngly  contisstinj[  with  the  neai  cattle, 

,1  They  ate  very  docile,  and  tbe  little  chBdtea  dl 

1  ikihemteorlrDBtberlMt.    The buSalonan 

I  luniDgllKsiiKai.  Sheep  (of  which  the  greater 
L  and  giaU  are  abundant,  and  mution  IS  lb* 

II  leit.  ThewDol  iscoaneindshoil.  Swine  ore 
■:  d  tbew  Bbi>a*t  wboll^  for  the  European  Inhtht^ 
I  ieiieially  abstainia^  fnm  ealiag  theii  naeat. 
'  iDdstgsfonaaconaideiableitcm  in  the  exports. 
*  p^ry  village  and  their  Aesh  is  a  camruon  article 

J^riMnf.— TbeidM  Mi|if.^pniBd la  Lahc  Meuala.  srhetessoiq 


igtlcullunl  country,  Egypt  posK«a  aevtral  maniifaclnreik, 
coBneiion  with  the  cotlon  fnduslty  there  are  a  few  maW 

■here  calico  is  Bade  or  oil  crushed,  and  gboiIng-miUi  are 
.  oua.    In  Upper  Egypt  there  an  a  nanibct  of  factories  Isr 

n(ai<iiuhhig  and  refinmg,  and  one  ot  two  towns  of  the  DdHi 
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then  submitted  to  the  council  of  ministers  for  apprbvsl,  and  on 
being  signed  by  tbekliedive  become  law.  No  important  decision, 
however,  has  been  taken  since  1883  without  the  concurrence,  of 
the  British  minister  plenipotentiary.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
hws  cannot,  owing  to  the  Capitulations,  be  enforced  against 
foreigners  except  with  the  consent  of  the  powers. 

While  thd  council  of  oiUnisters  with  the  khediv6  forms  the 
legislative  authority,  there  are  various  representative  bodies 
with  strictly  limited  powers.  The  legislative  council  is  a  con- 
sultative body,  partly  elective,  partly  nominative.  It  examines 
the  budget  and  all  proposed  administrative  laws,  but  cannot 
initiate  legislation,  nor  is  the  government  bound  to  adopt  its 
suggestions.  The  general  assembly  consists  of  the  legislative 
council  and  the  ministers  of  state,  together  with  popularly 
elected  members,  who  form  a  majority  of  the  whole  assembly. 
It  has  no  legislative  functions,  but  no  new  direct  personal  tax 
nor  land  tax  can  be  imposed  without  its  consents  It  must  meet 
at  least  once  in  every  two  years. 

For  purposes  of  local  government  the  chief  towns  constitute 
governorships  (im^a/soj),  the  rest  of  the  country  being  divided 
into  mudirias  or  provinces.  The  governors  and  mudirs  (heads 
of  provinces)  are  responsible  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 
The  provinces  are  further  divided  hito  districts,  each  of  which 
is  under  a  mamur,  who  in  his  turn  supervises  and  controls  the 
omdCf  mayor  or  headrman,  of  each  village  in  his  district. 

The  governorships  are:  Cairo;  Alexandria,  which  includes 
an  area  of  70  sq.  m.;  Suez  Canal,  including  Port  Said  and 
Ismailia;  Suez  and  £1-Arish.  Lower  Egypt  is  divided  iilto  the 
provinces  of:  Behera,  Gharbia,  Menufia,  Dakahlia,  KaUubia, 
Sharkia.  The  oasis  of  Siwa  and  the  coimtiy  to  the  pTripolitan 
frontier  are  dependent  on  the  province  oi  Behera.  Upper 
Egypt:  Giza,  Beni  Suef,  Fayum,  Minia,  Assiut,  Girga,  Kena, 
Assuan.  -  The  peninsula  of  Sinai  is  administered  by  the  war  office. 

Juslke.—^Th&it  aro  four  judicial  systems  in  Egypt:  two 
ai^IicaUe  to  Egyptian  subjects  only,  one  applicable  to  foreigners 
only,  and  one  applicable  to  foreigners  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
natives  also,  lliis  multipb'city  of  tribunals  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  Capitulations,  which  apply  to  Egypt  as  part 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  foreigners  are  almost  entirdy  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  courts.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  state  first  the  law  as  regards  fordgners,  and  secondly  the  law 
whichconcems  Egyptians.  Criminal  jurisdiction  over  foreigners 
is  exerdsed  by  the  consuls  of  the  fifteen  powers  possessing  such 
right  by  treaty,  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  of  the 
oiTender.  These  Consular  courts  also  judge  dvil  cases  between 
foreigners  of  the  same  nationality. 

Jurisdiction  in- civil  matters  between  natives  and  foreigners 
and  between  foreigners  of  different  narionalities  is  no  longer 
exercised  by  the  consular  courts.  The  grave  abuse  to  which 
the  consular  system  was  subject  led  to  the  establishment,  in 
February  1876,  at  the  instance  of  Nubar  Pasha  and  after  eight 
years  of  negotiation,  of  International  or  "  Mixed  "  Tribunals 
to  supersede  consular  jurisdiaion  to  the  extent  indicated.  The 
Mixed  Tribunals  employ  a  code  based  on  the  Code  Napolton 
with  such  additions  from  Mahommedan  law  as  are  applicable. 
There  are  three  tribunals  of  first  instance,  and  an  app^  coiut 
at  Alexandria.  These  courts  have  both  foreign  and  Egyptian 
judges — the  foreign  judges  forming  the  majority  of  the  bench. 
In  certain  designated  matters  they  enjoy  criminal  jurisdiction, 
including,  since  1900,  offences  against  the  bankruptcy  laws. 
Cases  have  to  be  conducted  in  Arabic,  French,  Italian  and 
English,  English  having  been  admitted  as  a  "judicial  language" 
by  khedivial  decree  of  the  17th  of  April  1905.  Besides  their 
Judicial  duties,  the  courts  practically  exercise  le^slative  func- 
tions, as  no  important  law  can  be  made  applicable  to  Europeans 
vrithout  the  consent  of  the  powers,  and  the  powers  are  mainly 
guided  by  the  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the  Mixed  Courts* 

The  judicial  systems  applicable  solely  to  Egyptians  are 
supervised  by  the  ministry  of  justice,  to  which  has  been  attached 
aiiice  1890  a  British  judical  adviser.  Two  systems  of  laws  are 
administered. — (i)  the  MehkemehSt  (2)  the  Native  Tribunals. 
The  mchkemehs,  or  courts  of  the  cadis,  judge  in  all  matters  of 


personal  status,  such  as  marriage,  inheritance  and  guardiansh^, 
and  are  guided  in  their  decisions  by  the  code  of  laws  founded  on 
the  Koran.  The  grand  cadi,  who  must  belong  to  the  sect  of 
the  Hanijis,  sits  at  Cairo,  and  is  aided  by  a  council  of  Ulema  ot 
learned  men.  This  council  consists  of  the  sheikh  or  reIigioi»  chief 
of  each  of  the  four  orthodox  sects,  the  sheikh  of  the  mosque  of 
Azhar,  who  is  of  the  sect  of  the  Shafi^iSy  the  chief  {nakib)  of  the 
SherifSf  or  descendants  of  Mahomet,  and  others.  The  cadis  an 
chosen  from  among  the  students  at  the  Axhar  university.  (In 
the  same  manner,  in  matters  of  personal  law,  Copts  and  other 
non-Moslem  Egyptians  are,  in  general,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  thbir  own  religious  chiefs.) 

For  other  than  the  purposes  indicated,  the  native  judicial 
83rstem,  both  dvil  and  criminal,  was  supeneded  in  1884  by 
tribunals  administering  a  jurisprudence  modelled  on  that  <rf 
the  French  code.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Cromer,  "  in  many 
respects  ill  adapted  to  meet  the  spedal  needs  of  the  country  " 
{Egyptf  No.  1, 1904,  p.  33).  The  system  was,  on  the  advice  of  an 
An(^o-Indian  offidal  (Sir  John  Scott),  modified  and  simi^ed 
in  189T,  but  its  essential  character  remained  unaltered.  In  1904, 
however,  more  important  modifications  were  introduced.  Save 
on  points  of  law,  the  right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases  was  abolished, 
and  assize  courts,  whose  judgments  were  final,  established.  At 
the  same  time  the  penal  code  was  thoroughly  revised,  so  that  the 
Egyptian  judges  were  "  for  the  first  time  provided  with  a  sound 
working  code"  {Ibid.  p.  49).  The  native  courts  have  both 
native  and  foreign  judges.  There  are  courts  of  summary  juris- 
diction presided  over  by  one  judge,  central  tribunals  (or  courts  of 
first  instance)  with  three  judges,  and  a  court  of  appeal  at  Cairo. 
A  committee  of  judicial  surveillance  watches  the  working  of  the 
courts  of  first  instance  and  the  summary  courts,  and  endeavours, 
by  letters  and  discussions,  to  maintain  purity  and  sound  law. 
There  is  a  procweur-gfiniral,  who,  with  other  duties,  is  entrusted 
with  criminal  prosecutions.  His  representatives  aro  attached 
to  each  tribunal,  and  form  the  parquet  tmder  whose  orders  the 
police  act  in  bringing  criminals  to  justice.  In  the  markak  (dis- 
trict) tribunals,  created  in  1904  and  presided  over  by  magistrates 
with  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  misdemeanour,  the  prosecution  is, 
however,  conducted  directly  by  the  police.  Special  Chfldren's 
Courts  have  been  established  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders. 

The  pob'ce  service,  which  has  been  subject  to  frequent  modifica- 
tion, was  in  1895  put  under  the  orders  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  to  which  a  British  adviser  and  British  inspectors  are 
attached.  The  provincial  police  is  under  the  direction  of  the  local 
authorities,  the  mudirs  or  governors  of  provinces,  and  the 
mamms  or  district  offidak;  to'  the  omdas,  or  village  head-men^ 
who  are  responsible  for  the  good  order  of  the  villages,  a  limited 
criminal  jurisdiction  has  been  entrusted. 

Religion, — The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mahom- 
medans.  In  1907  the  Moslems  numbered  over  ten  mflh'ons, 
or  91*8%  of  the  entire  population.  The  Christians  in  the  same 
year  numbered  880,000,  or  8%  of  the  population.  Of  these 
the  Coptit  Orthodox  diurch  had  some  667/>oo  adherents.  Among 
other  churches  represented  were  the  Greek  Orthodox,  the  Ar^^ 
menian,  Syrian  and  Maronite,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  various 
Protestant  bodies.  The  last-named  numbered  37,000  (induding 
34,000  Copts).    There  were  in  1907  over  38/x)o  Jews  in  Egypt. 

The  Mahonunedans  are  Sunnites,  professing  the  creed  com- 
monly termed  "  orthodox,"  and  are  prindpally  of  the  persuasion 
of  the  Skqfi*iSy  whose  celebrated  founder,  the  imam  ash-Shafi*i, 
is  buried  in  the  great  southern  cemetery  of  Cairo.  Many  of 
them,  are,  however,  Hanijis  (to  which  persuasion  the  IVnits 
chiefly  belong),  and  in  parts  of  Lower,  ajid  almost  universall/ 
in  Upper,  E^pt,  Mdlikis.  Among  the  Moslems  the  Skeikh-d- 
Islam,  appointed  by  the  khedive  from  among  the  Ulema  (learned 
class),  exerdses  the  hi^iest  reh'gious  and,  in  certain  subjects, 
judicial  authority.  There  h  also  a  grand  cadi,  nominated  by  the 
sultan  of  Turkey  from  amon^  the  Ulema  of  Stamboui  Valuable 
property  is  held  by  the  Moslems  in  trust  for  the  promotion  of 
religion  and  for  charitable  purposes,  and  is  known  as  the  Wakfs 

I  administration.    The  revenue  derived  is  over  £150,000  yearly. 
The  Coptic  organizaUon  includes  in  Egypt  thfee  metropolitanf 
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tmiiMtn  ■ 


convM  ol  pilfrinM 
■aul  UJn  pltix.  On 
II  ilii  Glut  FtsiYil 

tf  tci  iKe  Arab  W«iidj. 


ol  BaOni,  (hr  17th  of 
flnct  o(  Ihc  dly  bcgiiu 


blisliRl  in  1S16.     The 
dItiOH.  bv  E.  S.  "--'- 

\wilmm™ri«  Spctn  An 
Spina  Bey,  Cnumaoiit  dn 


KS 


rllUbtuDduuthtW 

c4iJ>eM%."    OntbFlo 
a[  Cairo  wu  cut  witbm 

___ .-d  up  in  1897  tHeMTwnoTL    .. __..  ...__ 

Uief  dckripiian  ol  *lat  lued  id  tue  pUcc  may  be  ijva 
ol  euth  bclwe  (he  lUn  i>  called  Ihi  "  Biidc  <*  iha  s"ilb" 
-  '•laciau  nlao  that  Uiii  was  lubuhuted,  at  the 
I,  lor  a  vit.in  whom  it  *.ai  the  ciniom  annually  to 
«  ■  ptmliful  inundation.    A  large  be-"   — "--  -■- 


■  uceoded  the 
,. .  Day,  »htp    ■ 
Discovery  of  th 
-'"■  -"•  livB  I— _, -. 
lI  enployincnt  «fi 


:ircdoi 

■■■■al  lor  the  oitliiw  ol  the  ttain.    Aa  Eoon  aa  £uHicicDt  nltr 
-itcnd,  boats  ucea^ed  the  canal  to  thedly.    The  crier  aini 

wf  chant,  ciccpting  on  the  Ci 

I  d  the  WcU  I>  repeated,  untH 

1.  the  Jfith  or  J/th  ol  Scptembc 

„      -— '--^  ■--—--- -h«aht,  he  cor^ 

id'o'iiier'ir'uir.'uid  diyTiiinpi o['^^''"l  ' 
:  mindg,  called  the  khanuln.  that  ii,  "  t 
n  the  day  alter  the  Coptic  Eantr,  and  i 
[^hmooic,  and  the  Moilfliu  ofaaem  1 
r  precaduig  tUit  peri-"*  --"-■*  -  ' 
firit  daVt  when  nun 
the  air/  Thii  day 
"  the  imininff  of  the  rephyr." 
DO  the  tnJL  Ihrcc  daya  of  the  iprini  quarter, 

ToBba  ol  UEttU  abouDd,  one  or  more  being  louitd  in  every  town 
and  inlbit:  and  no  traveller  up  the  Nik  tnn  fail  to  rtnarlc  ho« 
every  prominent  hill  ha>  the  aepufchre  of  iu  nairon  laint,  Tht 
gnat  taint,  ol  Elypt  are  the  imafn  Ash-ShSfil.  loundor  o(  the  per- 
■union  oiled  after  hba.  ihi  (ayyid  Abmad  *i-Bai<U<rt.  and  ihc 
Hy^  Ibrahim  Bd-Dciillu,  both  ol  whom  were  lonnden  ol  vdera  ol 
'     ^itbei.  Al-Baiijlw],  who  lived  in  the  13th  century  A.  P.,  iib;irie<J 


whicbneriKi, 
cludshitun 

The  period  of  the  ta 
Mtlch'^bealcuiitedfr 


at  the  te 


Klhra 


boDoirr;    Ed-DoOlii  i> 

ol^at  "Sut'  boidea  t  he  imvjr'ol  her  railivi 

the  uyyida  Zeyneb,  dauphter  t*l  *Ali    ' 
duihtn-  ti  Hoain,  amfihat  d  tba 
daughtir  of  Haan,  all  of  which 


, „ *he37n  hi| 

iModiJoc  that  ol  the  -t. 

rrenced  ihrine  in  the  country,  and  ia 


■d.oiHou 


Man 


d?^"o?'D?rvi! 


dcrv;^!    (1)  the  AhnHdia,  or  tollowera  of  tl 
Baiijawt.  and  their  a«:tH  the  Beyilmia  (luiovin 

iMkh  El-Be'kri,     ThTsaldia  are  famous  (or  "Su . 
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!  impQTTant  part  Ifhich  tbe  6naDcia1  arrangemenla  have 
played  in  the  political  and  social  tfstoty  of  Egypt  since  ibc 
accession  of  Tsouil  Pasha  in  1863  is  sbown  in  the  section  Hiiltrj 
ol  this  BTtEcTe.  Ifere  it  is  proposed  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
Egypt,  after  having  been  brought  to  a  stale  o(  bankruptcy, 
paxwd  through  a  pcrrod  ol  great  itteia,  and  finally  ittiined 
prosperity  and  1  large  measure  of  financial  autonomy, 
•  1861  the  foreign  debt  of  Egypt  stood  at  £j,59!.ooo.  With 
ccession  ol  Ismail  (q.v.)  there  folloired  a  period  of  wild 
extiavaganca  and  reckless  borrowing  accompanied  by  tho 
aloition  of  every  piastre  possible  from  the  (eliahln.  The  real 
,Ule  of  affaits  was  duclosed  in  the  report  of  Mr  Stephen  Cave, 
1  well-knowB  banker,  who  was  sent  by  the  British  government 
n  December  187s  10  inquire  into  the  situation.  The  Cave 
■(port  showed  that  Egypt  suHeted  frooi  "  the  ignorance,  dis- 
lonesiy,  waste  and  eitravagance  of  the  East  "  and  from  "  the 
rail  eipense  caused  by  hasty  and  inconsiderate  endeavour)  to 
idopt  the  civiliiation  of  the  West,"  The  debtor  and  creditor 
iccouni  of  the  state  fram  1664101875  showed  receipts  amounting 
0  £143,11  s,ooo.  Of  this  sum  over  £94,000,000  had  been  obtained 
Vom  revenue  and  nearly  £4/300,000  by  Ihe  ute  of  the  khedive'i 
ihares  in  the  Suet  Canal  to  Great  Britain.  The  rest  was  credited 
.0;  loans  £31,713,000,  floating  debt  £18,143,000.  The  cash 
Khich  reached  the  Egyptian  treasury  from  the  loan!  and  ftoatinj 
lebt  was  far  ins  than  the  nominal  amount  of  such  loans,  none 
)f  whieh  cost  the  Egyptian  govctnTnenl  lets  than  ti^  pet 
innum.  When  the  eipeodiiure  during  the  same  period  wa» 
^lamined  the  eitraordlnary  fact  was  disclosed  that  the  sum 
Tlised  by  revenue  was  only  three  miUions  lesa  than 


nable  utilit 


to  the  sale  of  the 


ol  £iD,!oo,ooo,  deictibfd  as  "  expenses  of 
or  policy."  The  whole  proceeds  of  Ihe  loa: 
had  been  absorbed  in  payment  of  Interest 
iflth  the  ejtceplion  of  £16,000,000  debited 
In  other  words,  Egypt  was  burdened  with  a  d 
funded  or  fkating—foc  which  she  bod  no  n 
Ihe  Suez  Canal  she  derived  no  revenue,  owi 
khedive's  shares. 

Soon  after  Mr  Cave's  report  appeared  (March  i8j6),  dctauH 
took  place  on  several  ol  the  loans.  Neatly  the  whole  ol  the  debt. 
It  should  be  stated,  was  held  in  England  or  France,  and  at  (he 
instance  of  French  financiers  the  stoppage  ol  payment  wa» 
followed  by  a  scheme  10  unify  the  debt.  This  scheme  included 
the  distrihulion  of  a  bonus  ol  35%  to  holders  of  treasury  bondl^ 
These  bonds  had  then  reached  a  sum  eicecding  £io,ooo,oo» 
and  were  held  chiefly  by  French  firms.  The  unification  scheme 
was  elaborated  in  a  khedivial  decrre  of  the  7lh  of  May  1876, 
but  was  rendered  abortive  by  Ihe  oppo^tion  ol  the  BritiA 
bondholders.  Its  idace  was  taken  by  another  scheme  drawn 
up  by  Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  Ckischen  and  M.  Joubert,  who 
represented  the  Biilisb  and  French  bondholders  rapectively. 
ThedetaDsof  thissctllemenl, promulgated bydecreeof  Ihe  t7th 
of  November  1876,  need  not  be  given,  as  it  was  superseded  in 
18S0.  One  of  the  securities  devised  for  the  benefit  ol  the  bond- 
kokkn  in  the  abortive  Kbeme  ol  May  1876  wu  iclaiiied  In  Iht 
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Trtm  the  ptirdy  Egyptian  pohit  of  view  tiM  non  powerful 
restriction  in  this  first  category  retntins  to  bt  named.  In  1883 
tbe  snperviston  exercised  over  the  finances  by  French  and 
British  controllers  was  replaced  by  that  of  a  British  olBdal 
called  the  financial  adviser.  The  British  government  has 
declaned  that  ^'  no  financial  decision  shall  be  taken  without  his 
consent,"  a  declaration  never  questioned  by  the  Egyptian 
government.  This  restriction,  therefore,  is  at  the  same  time 
flie  chief  safeguard  for  the  purity  of  Egjrpt's  finances. 

In  the  second  category  of  restrictions,  namely,  those  dependent 
On  the  London  Convention,  were  the  various  commissions  or 
boards  known  as  Mixed  Administrations  and  having  relations  of  a 
quasi-independent  character  with  the  ministry  of  finance.  Of 
these  boards  by  far  the  most  important  was  the  Caisse.  As  first 
eonstfluted  it  consisted  of  a  French,  an  Austrian,  and  an  lulian 
member;  a  British  member  was  added  in  1877  <ind  a  German  and 
a  Russian  member  in  1885.  The  revenue  assigned  to  the  debt 
charges  was  paid  direct  to  the  Caisse  without  passing  through  the 
ministry  of  finance.  The  assent  of  the  Caisse  (as  well  as  that  of 
the  sultan)  was  necessary  before  any  new  loan  could  be  issued,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  its  creation  this  body  acquired 
^My  extensive  powers.  Besides  the  Caisse  there  was  the  Railway 
Board,  which  administered  the  railways,  telegraphs  and  port  of 
Alexandria  for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders,  and  the  Daira  and 
Domains  commissions,  which  administered  the  estates  mortgaged 
to  the  holders  of  those  loans.  Each  of  the  three  boards  last  named 
consisted  of  an  En^ishman,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Egyptian. 

During  the  two  years  that  followed  the  signing  of  the  London 
Convention,  the  financial  policy  of  the  Egyptian  government  was 
flfte  net  directed  to  pkuang  the  country  in  a  position  to  resume 
titafBM  full  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  in  1887,  and 
**'**  thereby  to  avoid  the  appointment  of  an  international 
'*^*^*  comroissioa.  By  the  exercise  of  the  most  rigid  economy 
in  all  branches  this  end  was  attained,  though  budgetary  equl- 
Hbrinm  was  only  secured  by  a  variety  of  financial  expedients. 
Justified  by  the  vital  importance  of  saving  Egypt  from  further 
international  interference.  By  such  means  this  additional 
eomplication  was  averted,  but  the  struggle  to  put  Egypt  in  a 
gennmely  solvent  position  was  by  no  means  over.  It  was  not 
until  his  report  on  the  financial  results  of  1888  that  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  (afterwards  Lord  Cromer)  was  able  to  inform  the  British 
goverament  that  the  situation  was  such  that  "  k  would  take  a 
series  of  untoward  events  seriously  to  endanger  the  stability  of 
Egyptian  finance  and  the  solvency  of  the  Egyptian  government." 
From  this  moment  the  comer  was  turned,  and  the  era  of  financial 
prosperity  commenced.  The  results  of  the  labours  of  the  preced- 
ing sii  years  began  to  manifest  themselves  with  a  rapidity  which 
surprised  the  most  sanguine  observers.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  successive  Egyptian  budgets  of  1890-1894  was  the  fiscal 
relief  afforded  to  the  population.  From  1894  onward  more 
attention  was  paid  than  had  hitherto  been  possible  to  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  spending  departments  and  to  the 
prosecution  of  public  works.  Of  these  the  most  notable  was  the 
construction  (iSgS-rQOs)  of  the  Assuan  dam,  which  by  bringing 
more  land  under  cultivation  permanently  increased  the  resources 
Of  the  country  and  widened  the  area  of  taxation. 

With  the  accumulating  proofs  of  the  financial  stability  of  the 
ISountry  various  changes  were,  made  in  connexion  with  the  debt 
charges.  With  the  consent  of  the  powers  a  General 
Reserve  Fund  was  created  by  decree  of  the  X2th  of  July 
x888,  into  which  was  paid  tbe  Crosse's  half-share  in  the 
eventual  surplus  of  revenue.  This  fund,  primarily  intended  as  a 
security  for  the  bondholders,  might  be  drawn  upon  for  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Caisse.  Large  sums  were  so  advanced  for  the  purposes  of 
drainage  and  irrigation  and  other  public  works,  and  in  relief 
iof  taxation.  The  defect  of  this  arrangement  consisted  in  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  commissionersr— a  con- 
tent sometimes  withheld  on  purely  political  grounds.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  believed  that  but  for  the  faculty  given  by  the 
decree  of  18SS  to  spend  the  General  Reserve  Fund  on  public  works, 
Ihe  financial  system  elaborated  by  the  London  Convention  would 


htfvt  bfolcett  doWB  a!wg«lher.    Betweea  t888  and  1904  tboot 
£10,000,000  was  devoted  from  this  fund  to  public  works. 

In  June  1890  the  assent  of  the  powers  was  obtained  t»  the 
conversion*  of  the  Pkeference  (Privileged)^  Domains  and  Data 
loans  on  the  following  conditions,  imposed  at  the  initiative  of  tb« 
French  government: — 

1.  The  employment  of  the  economies  resulting  from  the  coave|i» 
sion  was  to  be  the  subject  of  future  agreement  with  the  powers. 

2.  The  Daica  loan  was  10  be  reimbursed  at  85%,  instead  oif  80%, 
as  provided  by  the  Law  of  Liquidation. 

3.  The  sales  of  I>omain5  and  Daira  lands  were  to  be  restricted  to 
£e.^.ooo  a  year  each,  thus  prolonging  the  period  of  liquidadoo 
of  those  estates. 

The  interest  on  the  Preferenoe  stock  was  reduced  from  5  to 
3i%>andontheDoniainsfrom5t04l%.  As  regards  the  Dalm 
loan,  there  was  no  apparent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest^ 
which  lemamed  at  4%,  but  the  bondholders  received  £85  of  the 
newatock  for  every  £xoo  of  the  old.  JH  capital  of  the  debt  was 
increased  by  £1^945,000  by  these  conversions,  while  the  annual 
economy  to  the  EJQrptian  government  amounted  at  the  time  of 
the  conversion  to  ££.548,000.  Further,  an  engagement  was 
entered  imo  that  tbele  should  be  no  reimbursement  of  the  loans 
till  X905  for  the  Preference  and  Daira,  and  1908  for  the  Domains. 
By  an  arrangement  concluded  in  June  1898,  between  the  Egyptian 
government  and  a  syn£cate,  the  unsold  balance  of  the  Datra 
estates  was  taken  over  by  the  syndicate  in  October  1905,  for  the 
amount  of  the  debt  remakiing,  when  the  Daira  loan  ceased  te 
exist.  The  fund  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  the  economies  re^ 
sultbig  from  the  conversion  of  the  Privileged,  Daira  and  Domains 
loan  was  known  as  the  Conversion  Economies  Fund.  The  fund 
could  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  without  the  consent  of  the 
powers,  and  the  money  paid  into  it  was  invested  by  the  Caisse  in 
Egyptian  stock.  The  fund  therefore  acted  as  a  very  expensive 
sinking  fund,  the  market  price  of  the  stock  purchased  being  above 
par.  Up  to  X904  the  consent  of  the  powers  to  the  employment  of 
this  fund  for  any  purpose  of  public  utility  was  withheld.  On  the 
31st  of  December  of  that  year  the  fund  amounted  to  ££.6,031,000. 
It  may  be  added  that  brides  the  General  Reserve  Fond  and  the 
Conver^on  Economies  Fund,  there  existed  another  fund  called 
the  Special  Reserve  Fund.  This  was  constituted  in  x886  and  was 
chiefly  made  up  of  the  net  savings  of  the  Egyptian  government  on 
its  share  of  the  annual  surpluses  from  revenue.  Of  the  three 
funds  this  last-named  was  the  only  one  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  government.  The  whole  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure 
of  the  Sudan  campaigns-of  1896-1898,  with  the  exception  ol 
£800,000  grented  by  the  British  government,  was  paid  out  of  this 
fund— «  sum  amounting  in  round  figures  to  £x, 500,00a 

Notwithstanding  all  the  hampering  conditions  stated,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  became  more  manifest  each  succeeding 
year.  During  the  four  years  x883-t886,  both  inclusive, 
the  aggregate  deficit  amounted  to  ££.2,606,000.  In  pH^^iS, 
X887  there  was  practical  equilibrium  in  the  budget,  in 
x888  there  was  a  deficit  of  ££.53,000.  In  1889  there  was  a  surplus 
of  ££.3x8,000,  and  from  that  date  onwand  every  year  has  shown 
a  surplus.  In  1895  the  surplus  exceeded,  for  the  first  time, 
£E.  1 ,000,000.  The  growth  of  revenue  was  no  less  marked.  "In 
1883— the  first  complete  year  after  the  British  occupat^n— the 
revenue  was  slightly  under  9  millions.  Tliis  sum  was  collected 
with  difficulty.  The  revenue  steadily  rose  until,  in  1890,  tbe 
figure  of  10  milh'ons  was  exceeded.  In  1897  a  figure  of  over  xl 
millions  was  attained.  Continuing  to  rise  with  ever-increasing 
rapidity,  a  revenue  of  close  on  xs  millions  was  cdlccted  in  1901 
and  1903,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  latter  of  these  two 
years  the  Nile  flood  was  one  of  the  lowest  on  record.  In  1903  the 
revenue  amounted  to  ti\  millions,  and  in  1904  the  unprecedented 
figure  of  £E.r3 .906,000  was  reached."*  Yet  during  this  period 
the  amount  of  direct  taxation  remitted  reached  ££.1,900,000  a 
year  Arrears  of  land  tax  to  the  extent  of  ££.1,245,000  wene 
cancelled  In  indirect  taxation  tbe  salt  tax  had  been  reduced  by 
40%,  the  posul,  railway  and  telegraph  rates  lowered,  octroi 
duties  and  bridge  and  lock  dues  abolished.  The  only  increase  of 
taxation  had  been  on  tobacco,  on  which  the  duty  was  raised  froei 
>  Bfypi.  No.  I  (1905).  p.  20. 
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P.T.  14  to  P.T  IB  pB  kilognnnw.  Al  the  ume  time  the  houi 
duty,  with  the  roiucnt  ol  the  posen,  h&d  been  impoKd  o 
EuiDpun  nsidenU,  The  fscl  Ih*t  during  the  period  undt 
review  Egypt  luffend  very  teverdy  from  the  gtLeral  IsU  in  \}\ 
"■'estcakeslhcproaperiiyodt ■■ 


Had  it 


en  (or 


eolpioduci 


M  the  reiult  of  improved  irrisillon  and  the  fiscxl  relief  aHorded  to 
luidovncn.  the  agricultural  depreniOD  noM  have  impaired  the 
Gnandal  -utuation.  In  this  conneiion  it  ihould  be  listed  that 
during  1899  the  rcuseumcnt  of  the  land  lu,  t.  much-oecdcd 

made  before  the  British  occupation,  bad  long  been  CDodemDed 
by  all  competent  authorities,  but  the  Inhetent  intrkiciei  and 
diflicujtlea  of  the  problem  had  hitherto  palponed  a  ulution. 
After  carelul  iludy  and  a  preliniaary  examination  of  the  land,  t 
icbcme  was  piraed  which  has  given  latiifaction  to  the  landoitning 

Lo  the  fertility  of  the  toil.  Tbercaaeisn]eDI<fUCoaipletedJni9aT. 
While  the  countiy  thus  proqiered  it  afao  iuffercd  gieatiy  from 
the  restrictioiB  hnpovd  by  the  lyitem  nl  interaational  con&oL 
Thaw  "^^^  lyiicm  produced  4  groLt  diipropottion  between 
Jjuu^  the  tumi  available  for  ra[»tal  and  thoK  available  for 
MMtimaa^  administrative  expenditure.  Althoujdi  the  money  (or 
•^  public  works  could  be  obtained  out  of  gtanu  Iron 

the  General  Reserve  Fund,  there  wns  no  fund  from  which  to 
provide  a  sufBcient  sum  to  keqi  those  works  In  ordev,    Uor 


void  he 


Jfihea 


Reserve  Fi 

Items  of  revenue  and  expenditure  out  01  inc  accounts  aitogemer 
~B  violation  ol  the  principics  of  sound  finance.  Then  then  was 
the  i^aring  anomaly  of  allowing  the  Conversion  Economia  to 
accumulate  at  compound  interest  in  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
■ionen  ol  the  Caiise,  instead  o(  using  the  roouey  for  remunerative 
purpaccs.  The  net  rtsult  o(  intenialioiulism  was  lo  impose  an 
eili»cb»rgeofabout£i,7so,oooayea(on  the  Egyptian  treasury. 
All  these  curaberaome  restrictions  were  swept  away  by  the 
Uiedlviil  decite  oC  the  iSlh  ol  November  rgo^,  a  decree- which 
-_,  received  the  assent  ol  the  powers  and  was  the  result 
32;  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  April  1904  (see 
ibucM  I  HiHtry).  The  decree  did  not  nfiut  the  inalulily 
*■'*'''  of  Egypt  to  tax  foreigruas  without  their  consent  nor 
remove  the  ri^t  of  Turkey  to  veto  the  issue  of  new  loans,  but 
in  other  respects  the  financial  changes  made  by  it  were  of  a 
radical  character.  The  main  effect  was  10  give  to  Ihc  Egyptian 
government  a  Iree  hand  in  the  disposal  of  its  own  resources  so 
long  as  the  punctual  payment  of  inleresl  on  the  debt  was  assured. 
The  plan  devised  by  the  London  Convention  o(  fixing  a  limit 
to  administrative  expenditure  was  abolished.  The  consent  of 
the  Ciiae  to  the  raising  ol  a  new  loan  was  no  longer  required. 
Tbe  Clisse  Itself  remained,  but  shorn  ol  ill  political  and  adminis- 
tialive  powers,  its  function*  being  strictly  limited  to  receiving 
the  assigned  revenues  and  to  ensuring  the  due  payment  of  the 
coupon.  The  natnreot  the  assigned  revenue  was  alLered,  the  land 
tax  being  substituted  for  those  previously  assigned,  that  tax 
being  chosen  as  it  had  a  gr&ler  diaraeter^ol 


o'ntrol  of  its  railways,  telegraphs,  tl 


lofre' 


■s  Egypt  gs 
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;t  to  the  Egyptian  treasury.  The  Con- 
id  was  also  placed  at  the  free  disposal 
mment.  The  General  Reserve  Fund 
the  belter  security  of  the  bondholders 
»,ooo  was  constituted  and  left  in  the 
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Reports  oh  the  Finanas  of  Bfypt,  bv  the  BritUhageat,  yetfriy  from  1 
i8d3;   Convention  ,  .  .  relalwe  to  the  Finance  of  Etypit  stilted  at  I 
London,  March  i8,  188$',  Kkedimal  decree  of  the  28th  November  1Q04; 
Campte  general  de  I'adminislration  des  finances,  lasiwd  yearly  at  Cairo. 
Consult  also  the  works  of  Lord  Cromer,  Lord  Miloer,  and  Sir  A. 
Colvin  cited  undcf  (  Jiistory,  last  section.  (E,  Go. ;  F.  R.  C.) 

The  Egyptian  Army. 

The  fellah  soldier  has  been  aptly  likened  to  a  bicycle,  wlyf  b 
illbougb  incapable  of  standing  up  alone,  is  veiy  useful  while 
under  the  control  of  a  skilful  master.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  successes  gained  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs  were  due  to  foreign  legions;  and  from 
Cambyies  to  Alexander,  from  the  Ptolemies  to  Antony  (Cleo- 
patra), from  Augustus  to  the  7th  c«ntury,  throughout  the 
Arab  period,  and  from  Saladin's  dynasty  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century,  the  military  power  of  Egypt  was  dependent 
on  mercenaries.  The  Mamelukes  (slaves),  imported  from  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  and  then  trained  as  soldiers, 
usurped  the  government  of  Egypt,  and  held  it  till  15 17,  when 
the  Ottomans  began  to  rule.  This  form  of  govemmenC^  speaking 
generally,  endured  till  the  French  invasion  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  British  and  Turkish  troops  drove  the  French  out  after 
an  occupation  of  two  years,  the  British  troops  remaining  till  1803. 
Then  Mchemct  Ali,  a  small  tobacconist  of  Kavala,  Macedonia, 
coming  with  Albanian  mercenaries,  made  himself  governor,  and 
later  (18 11),  by  massacring  the  Mamelukes,  became  the  actual 
master  of  the  country,  and  after  seven  years'  war  brought  Arabia 
under  Egypt's  rule.  He  subdued  Nubia  and  Sennar  in  1820-22; 
%nd  then,  requiring  a  larger  army,  he  obtained  instructors  from 
France.  To  them  were  handed  over  1000  Turks  and  Circassians 
to  be  trained  as  officers,  vicho  later  took  command  of  30,000 
Suaanese.  These  died  so  rapidly  in  Egypt  from  pneumonia* 
that  Mehemet  Ali  conscripted  over  250,000  fcUahin,  and  in  so 
arbitrary  a  fashion  that  many  [>easants  mutilated  themselves 
to  avoid  the  much-dreaded  service.  The  common  practice 
was  to  place  a  small  piece  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  eye,  wluch 
was  then  kept  tightly  bandaged  till  the  sight  was  destroyed. 
Battalions  were  then  formed  of  one-eyed  men,  and  of  soldiers 
who,  having  cut  off  their  right-hand  fingers,  were  mode  to  shoot 
from  the  left  shoulder.  Every  man  who  could  not  purchase 
exemption,  with  the  exception  of  those  living  in  Cairo,  Alexandria 
and  Suez,  on  becoming  19  years  old  was  liable  n<Hninally  to  12 
years'  service;  but  many  men  were  kept  for  30  or  40  years, 
in  spite  of  constant  appeals.  Nevertheless  the  experiment 
succeeded.  The  docile,  yet  robust  and  hardy  peasants,  under 
their  foreign  leaders,  gained  an  unbroken  series  of  successes  in 
the  first  Syrian  War;  and  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Konia 
(1832),  where  the  raw  Turkish  army  was  routed  and  the  grand 
vizier  taken  prisoner,  it  was  only  European  intervention  which 
prevented  the  Egyptian-general,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  from  mardiing 
unopposed  to  the  Bosphorus.  The  defeat  of  the  Turkish  army 
at  Nizib  (Nezeeb  or  Nisib),  in  the  second  Syrian  War  (1839). 
showed  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  favourable  military  results 
with  Egyptians  when  stiffened  by  foreigners  and  well  commanded. 
Ibrahim,  the  hero  of  Konia,  declared,  however,  that  no  native 
Egyptian  ought  to  rise  higher  than  the  rank  of  sergeant;  and 
in  the  Sjrrian  campaigns  nearly  all  the  officers  were  Turks  or 
Circassians,  as  were  several  non-commissioned  officers.  In  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  many  of  the  privates  were  foreigners, 
numbers  ollhe  janissaries  who  escaped  the  massacre  at  Stamboul 
(1832)  having  joined  Mehemet  All's  army. 

In  the  reign  of  Abbas,  who  succeeded  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
Egyptian  troops  were  driven  from  Nejd,  and  the  Wahhabi 
state  recovered  its  independence.  The  next  vicen^,  Said,  began 
af  an  ardent  soldier,  but  took  to  agriculture,  and  at  his  death 
(XB63)  3000  men  only  were  retained  under  arms.  Ismail,  on 
succeeding,  immediately  added  27,000  men,  and  in  seven ^jrean 
was  able  to  put  xoo,ooo  men,  weU  equipped,  in  the  field.  He 
■ent  xo,ooo  men  to  help  to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  Crete,  and 

1  Similar  mortality ,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  recurred  in  1889, 
when  Sudanese  battalions*  coming  from  Suakin  were  detaimxl 
temporarily  in  Cairo. 


conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  .(Nile)  Sudan;  but  an  ex- 
pedition of  11,000  meni  sent  to  Abyssinia  under  Prince  Hasan 
and  Rateb  Pasha,  well  equipped  with  guns  and  all  essentials, 
was,  in  two  successive  disasters  (1875  and  1876),  practically 
destroyed.  The  education  of  Egyptians  in  continental  cities 
had  not  produced  the  class  of  leaden  who  led  the  iellahin  to 
victory  at  Konia. 

Ismail's  exactions  from  the  Egyptian  peasantry  reacted  on 
the  army,  caosii^  discontent;  and  when  he  was  tottering  on 
the  thrtme  he  instigated  military  demonstrations  against  his 
own  government,  and,  by  thus  sapping  the  foundations  <^ 
discipline,  assisted  Arabi's  revolution;  the  result  was  the  battle 
of  Tell  d-Kebir,  the  British  occupation,  and  the  disbandmetit 
of  the  army,  which  at  that  time  in  Egypt  proper  consisted 
of  18,000  men.  Ismafl  had  collected  500  field-guns,  200  Amb- 
Strong  cannon,  and  had  created  facUmes  of  warlike  and  other 
stores.  These  latter  were  conducted  extravagantly,  and  badly 
administered. 

In  January  1883,  Major-General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C., 
was  given  £200,000,  and  directed  to  spend  it  in  raising  a  fellahin 
force  of  6000  men  for  the  defence  of  Egypt.  He  was 
assisted  at  first  by  36  officers,  amongst  whom  were  iggSmT 
two  who  later  became  successively  sirdars — Colonel 
F.  Grenfell,  commanding  a  brigade,  and  Lieutenant  H.  Kitchener, 
R.E.,  second  in  command  of  the  cavalry  regiment,  llierc  were 
four  batteries,  ei^t  battalions,  and  a  camel  company.  Each 
battalion  of  the  xst  infantry  brigade  had  three  British  mounted 
officers,  Turks  and  Egyptians  holding  the  corresponding  positions 
in  the  battalions  of  the  2nd  Brigade.  The  sirdar  selected  these 
native  officcra  from  those  of  Arabi's  followers  who  had  been 
the  least  prominent  in  the  recent  mutiny;  non-commissSoned 
officers  who  had  been  drill-instructors  in  the  old  army  were 
recalled  temporarily,  but  all  the  privates  were  conscripted  from 
their  villages.  The  earlier  merciless  practice  had  been  in  theory 
abolished  by  a  decree  based  on  the  German  system,  published 
in  1880;  but  owing  to  defective  organization,  and  internal 
disturbances  induced  by  Khedive  Ismail's  follies,  the  law  had 
not  been  applied,  and  the  6000  recruits  collected  at  Cairo  in 
January  18183  represented  the  biggest  and  strongest  peasants 
who  could  not  pxirchase  exemption  by  bribing  the  officials 
concerned.  The  difficulties  experienced  in  applying  the  1880 
decree  were  great,  but  the  perseverance  of  British  officers  gave 
the  oppressed  peasants,  in  1885,  an  equitable  law,  which  has 
been  since  improved  by  the  decree  of  1900.  General  considera** 
tions  later  caused  the  sirdar  to  allow  exemption  by  payment 
of  (Badalia)  £20  before  ballot.  This  tax,  which  is  popular 
amongst  the  peasantry,  produced  in  1906  ££.150,000,  and  over 
£250,000  in  1908.  This  is  a  marked  indication  of  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  fellahin.  A  portion  of  the  badalia  is  expended 
in  the  betterment  of  the  soldier's  position.  He  is  no  longer 
drafted  into  the  police  on  completing  his  army  service,  but  goes 
free  at  the  end  of  five  yean  with  a  gift  of  ££.20.  The  sirdar  is 
allowed,  moreover,  to  use  £20,000  per  annum  of  the  badalia  for 
the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  rank  and  file.  As  an 
experiment  the  police  is  now  a  voluntary  service,  except  in 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  for  which  cities  peasants  are  conscripted 
for  the  police  under  army  conditions.  The  recruiting  super- 
intending committee,  travelling  through  districts,  supervise 
every  ballot,  and  work  under  stringent  rules  which  rendelr 
systematic  bribery  difficult.  The  recruits  who  draw  unlucky 
numbers  at  19  yeara  of  age  are  seldom  called  up  till  they  are 
23,  when  they  are  summoned  by  name  and  escorted  by  a  police- 
man to  Cairo.  To  prevent  substitution  on  the  journey  each 
recruit  wears  a  string  girdle  sealed  in  lead.  The  periods  of  service 
are:  with  the  cotours,  5  years;  in  the  reserve,  5  years,  during 
which  time  they  may  be  called  up  for  police  service,  manoeutre^ 
&c.  The  pay  is  ££.3,  143.  per  annum  for  all  services,  and  the 
liberal  scale  of  rations  of  meat,  bread  and  rice  remains  as  before 
in  theory,  but  in  practice  the  value  of  pay  and  food  received  u 
greatly  enhanced.  So  also  with  the  pension  and  promotion 
regulations.  They  were  in  1882  -sufficiently  liberal  on  paper, 
but  had  never  been  carried  into  effect. 
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Prussian  government,  in  1842-1845.  Its  labours  embraced  not 
only  Egypt  and  Nubia  (as  far  as  Khartum)  but  also  the  Egyptian 
monuments  in  Sinai  and  Syria;  its  immense  harvest  of  material 
is  of  the  highest  value,  the  new  device  of  taking  paper  impres- 
sions or  "  squeezes  "  giving  Lepsius  a  great  advantage  over  his 
predecessors,  similar  to  that  which  was  later  conferred  by  the 
photographic  camera. 

.  A  new  period  was  opened  in  Egyptian  exploration  in  1858 
when  Mariette  was  appointed  director  of  archaeological  works 
in  Egypt,  his  duties  being  to  safeguard  the  monuments  and 
prevent  their  exploitation  by  dealers.  As  early  as  1 83  5  Mehemet 
Aii  had  given  orders  for  a  museum  to  be  formed;  little  however, 
was  accomplished  before  the  whole  of  the  resulting  collection 
was  given  away  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  in  1855. 
Mariette,  who  was  appointed  by  the  viceroy  Said  Pasha  at 
the  instance  of  the  French  government,  succeeded  in  making 
his  office  effective  and  permanent,  in  spite  of  political  intrigues 
and  the  whims  of  an  Oriental  ruler;  he  also  secured  a  building 
on  the  island  of  Bulak  (Bulaq)  for  a  viceregal  museum  in  which 
the  results  of  his  explorations  could  be  permanently  housed. 
Supported  by  the  French  interest,  the  established  character 
of  this  work  as  a  department  of  the  Egyptian  government 
(which  also  claims  the  ancient  sites)  has  been  fully  recognized 
since  the  British  occupation.  The  "  Service  of  Antiquities  " 
now  boasts  a  large  annual  budget  and  employs  a  number  of 
European  and  native  officials — a  director,  curators  of  the  museum, 
European  inspectors  and  native  sub-inspectors  of  provinces 
(at  Luxor  for  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  at  Assiut  for  Middle 
Egypt  and  the  Fayum,  at  Mansura  for  Lower  Egypt,  besides  a 
European  official  in  charge  of  the  government  excavations  at 
Memphis) .  The  museum,  no  longer  the  property  of  an  individual, 
was  removed  in  1889  from  the  small  building  at  Bulak  to  a  disused 
palace  at  Giza,and  since  1902  has  been  established  at  Kasr-en-Nil, 
Cairo,  in  a  special  building,  of  ample  size  and  safe  from  fire  and 
flood  In  the  year  1S81  the  directorship  of  the  museum  was 
temporarily  undertaken  by  Prof.  Maspero,  who  resumed  it  in 
1899.  The  admirably  conducted  Archaeological  Survey  of  the 
portion  of  Nubia  threatened  by  the  raising  of  the  Assuan  dam 
is  in  the  charge  of  another  department — the  Survey  department, 
directed  for  many  years  up  to  1909  by  Captain  H.  G.  Lyons. 
Non-official  agencies  (supported  by  voluntary  contributions) 
for  exploration  in  Egypt  comprise  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 
started  in  London  in  188 1,  with  its  two  branches,  viz.  the  Archaeo- 
logical Survey  (1890)  for  copying  and  publishing  the  monuments 
above  ground,  and  the  Graeco-Roman  Branch  (1897),  well  knoN^Ti 
through  the  brilliant  work  in  Greek  papyri  of  B.  P  GrenfcU  and 
A.  S.  Hunt;  and  the  separate  Research  Account  founded  by 
Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  in  London  (University  College) 
in  1896,  and  since  1905  called  the  British  School  of  Archaeology 
in  Egypt  (sec  especially  Memphis).  The  Mission  arclUologique 
fran^aise  au  Caire,  established  as  a  school  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  188 1,  was  re-organized  in  1901  on  a  lavish  scale  under  the 
title  InstUul  fran^is  d'archiohgie  orientale  du  Caire^  and  domi- 
ciled with  printing-press  and  library  in  a  fine  building  near  the 
museum.  As  the  result  of  an  excellent  bargain ,  it  was  a  f terwards 
removed  to  the  Munira  palace  in  the  south-cast  part  of  the  city. 
An  archaeologist  is  attached  to  the  German  general  consulate  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  German  museums,  and  is  director  of 
the  German  Institute  of  Archaeology.  The  Orient-Gesellschaft 
(German  Orient-Society)  has  worked  in  Egypt  since  1901  with 
brilliant  results.  Excavations  and  explorations  are  also  con- 
ducted annually  by  the  agents  of  universities  an4  museums  in 
England,  America  and  Germany,  and  by  pri^ite  explorers, 
concessions  being  granted  generally  on  the  terms  that  the 
Egyptian  government  shall  retain  half  of  the  antiquities  dis- 
covered, while  the  other  half  remains  for  the  finders. 

The  era  of  scientific  excavation  began  with  Flinders  Petrie's 
work  at  Tanis  in  1883.  Previous  explorers  kept  scientific  aims 
in  view,  but  the  idea  of  scientific  archaeology  was  not  realized 
by  them.  The  procedure  in  scientific  excavation  is  directed 
to  collecting  and  interpreting  all  the  information  that  can  be 
obtained  from  the  excavation  as  to  the  history  and  naturo  of 


the  site  explored,  be  it  town,  teaqde,  hoose,  cemetery  or  Individaal 
grave,  wasting  no  evidence  that  results  from  it  touching  the 
endless  problems  which  scientific  archaeology  affords — ^whether 
in  regard  to  arts  and  crafts,  manners  and  customs,  language, 
history  or  beliefs.  This  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  mere 
hunting  for  inscriptions,  statues  or  other  portable  objects  which 
will  present  a  greater  or  less  value  in  theinselvee  even  when  torn 
from  their  context.  Such  may,  of  course,  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  harvest  and  workmg  material  of  a  scientific  excavator; 
their  presence  is  most  welcome  to  him,  but  their  complete  absence 
need  be  no  bar  to  his  attainment  of  important  historical  results. 
The  absence  of  scientific  excavation  in  Eg3rpt  was  depkxred  by 
the  Scottish  archaeologist  Alexander  Henry  Rhind  (1833-1853), 
as  early  as  1862.  -  Since  Flinders  Petrie  b^;an,.the  general  level 
of  res^uch  has  gradually  risen,  and,  while  much  is  shamefully 
bad  and  destructive,  there  is  a  oertain  proportion  that  fully 
realizes  the  requirements  of  scientific  archaeology. 

Aniiquitits,  SUeSt  brc. — ^Tbe  remains  for  archaeological  in- 
vestigation in  Egypt  may  be  roughly  classified  as  material  and 
literary:  to  the  latter  belong  the  texts  on  papyri  and  the 
inscriptions,  to  the  former  the  sites  of  ancient  towns  with  the 
temples,  fortifications  and  houses;  renuiins  of  roads,  canals, 
quarries  and  other  matters  falling  within  the  domain  of  ancient 
topography;  the  larger  monuments,  as  obelisks,  statues,  stelae, 
&c.;  and  finally  the  small  antiquities — utensils,  clothes,  weapMis, 
amulets.  &c.  Where  moisture  can  readi  the  antiquities  thetr 
preservation  is  no  better  in  Egypt  than  it  would  have  been  in 
other  countries;  for  this  reason  all  the  papyri  i|i  the  Delta  have 
perished  unless  they  happen  to  have  been  charred  by  fire.  A 
terrible  pest  is  a  kind  of  termite  which  b  locally  abundant  and 
has  probably  visited  most  parts  of  Egypt  at  one  time  or  another, 
destroying  all  dead  vegetable  or  animal  material  in  the  soil  that 
was  not  specially  protected. 

In  Lower  Egypt  the  cities  built  of  crude  brick  were  very 
numerous,  especially  after  the  7th  century  B.C.,  but  owing  to 
the  value  of  stone  very  few  of  their  monuments  have  escaped 
destruction:  even  the  mounds  <^  rubbish  which  maiiced  their 
sites  furnish  a  valuable  manure  for  the  fields  and  in  consequence 
are  rapidly  disappearing.  Granite  and  other  hard  stones,  having 
but  a  limited  use  (for  millstones  and  the  like),  have  the  best 
chance  of  survivaL  At  Bubastis,  Tanis,  Behbdt  (Iseum)  and 
Heliopolis  considerable  stone  remains  have  been  discovered. 
In  the  north  of  the  Delta  wherever  salt  marshes  have  prevented 
cultivation  in  modem  times,  the  mounds,  such  as  those  of 
Pclusium,  still  stand  to  their  full  height,  and  the  more  Important 
are  covered  with  ruins  of  brick  structures  of  Byzantine  and 
Arab  date. 

Middle  and  Upper  Egypt  were  less  busy  and  prosperous  in 
the  later  ages  than  Lower  Egypt.  There  was  consequently 
somewhat  less  consumption  of  the  old  ^tone-work.  Moreover, 
in  many  places  equally  good  material  could  be  obtained  without 
much  difficulty  from  the  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  Yet 
even  the  buried  portions  of  limestone  buildings  have  seldom  been 
permitted  to  survive  on  the  cultivated  land;  the  Nubian  sand- 
stone of  Upper  Egypt  was  of  comparatively  little  value,  and, 
generally  speaking,  buildings  in  that  material  have  fallen  into 
decay  rather  than  been  destroyed  by  quanying. 

Starting  from  Cairo  and  going  southward  we  have  first  the 
great  pyramid-field,  with  the  necropolis  of  Memphis  as  its  centre; 
stretching  from  AbQ  Roish  on  the  north  to  Lisht  on  the  south, 
it  is  followed  by  the  pyramid  group  of  DahshQr,  the  more  isolated 
pyramids  of  MedQm  and  lUahOn,  and  that  of  Hawftra  in  the 
FayHm.  On  the  east  bank  are  the  limestone  quarries  of  Turra 
and  Madra  opposite  Memphis.  '  South  of  the  Faytlm  on  the 
western  border  of  the  desert  are  the  tombs  of  Desh&sha,  Melr 
and  AssiOt,  and  on  the  east  bank  those  of  Beni  Hasan,  the  rodi- 
cut  temple  of  Speos  Artemidos,  the  tombs  of  El  Bersha  and 
Sheikh  Said,  the  tombs  and  stelae  of  El  Amama  with  the  alabaster 
quarries  of  Hanub  in  the  desert  behind  them,  and  the  tombs  of 
Deir  el  Gebriwi.  Beyond  AssiQt  are  the  tombs  of  Dronka  and 
Rifa,  \}ft  temples  of  Absfdos  and  Dendera,  and  the  tombs,  &c. 
atAkhmlmandKasresSaiyid.  Farther  south  are  the  stupendouft 
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ruins  of  Thebes  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  temple  of  Esna,  the 
niiiis  and  tombs  of  El  K&b»  the  temple  of  EdfQ,  the  quarries  of 
Silsila  and  the  temple  of  Ombos,  followed  by  the  Inscribed  rocks 
of  the  First  Cataract,  the  tombs  and  quarries  of  Assuan  and  the 
temples  of  Philae. 

In  Nubia,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  country  and  its  scanty 
population,  the  proportion  of  monuments  surviving  is  infinitely 
greato:  than  in  Egypt.  Heie  are  the  temples  of  DebOd,  the 
temple  and  quarries  of  Kertassi,  the  templa  of  Kalabsha,  B£t 
d  Wall,  Dendar,  Gerf  Husen,  Dakka,  Maharaka,  Es-Seba*a, 
*Amida  and  Derr,  the  grottos  of  Elles  ya,  the  tombs  of  Aniba, 
the  temple  of  Ibrim,  the  great  rock-temples  of  AbQ-Simbel,  the 
temples  at  Jcbel  Adda  and  Wadi  Haifa,  the  forts  and  temples  of 
Semna,  the  temples  of  Amdra  (Mcroitic)  and  Sdleb.  Beyond  are 
the  Ethiopian  temples  and  pyramids  of  Jebel  Barkal  and  the  other 
pyramids  of  Napata  at  Tangassi,  &c,  the  still  later  pyramids  of 
Meroe  at  Begerawia,  and  the  temples  of  Mesauwar&t  and  Niga 
reaching  to  within  50  m.  of  KhartQm. 

Outside  the  Nile  valley  on  the  west  are  temples  in  the  Great 
and  Little  Oases  and  the  Oasis  of  Ammon:  on  the  east  quarries 
and  stelae  on  the  HammamSt  road  to  the  Red  Sea»  and  mines 
and  other  remains  a,t  Wadi  Maghira  and  Scrftblt  el  Kh&dim  in 
the  Sinai  peninsula.  In  Syria  there  are  tablets  of  conquest  on 
the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  d  Kelb. 

Of  the  collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  public  museums, 
those  of  the  British  Museum,  Leiden,  Berlin,  the  Louvre,  Turin 
were  already  very  important  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century, 
also  in  a  less  degree  those  of  Florence,  Bologna  and  the  Vatican. 
Most  of  these  have  since  been  greatly  increased  and  many  others 
have  been  created.  By  far  the  largest  collection  in  the  world 
is  that  at  Cairo.  In  America  the  museums  and  universities  of 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and  New  York 
have  collections  of  greater  or  less  interest.  Besides  these  the 
museums  of  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Oxford  are 
noteworthy  in  Great  Britidn  for  their  Egyptian  antiquities, 
as  are  those  of  St  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Marseilles,  Munich, 
Copenhagen,  Palermo  and  Athcn^;  there  are  also  collections 
in  most  of  the  British  colonies.  Private  collections  are  numerous. 
Literary  Records. — In  estimating  the  sources  of  information 
regarding  pre-Christian  Egypt,  the  native  sources,  first  opened 
to  us  by  Champollion,  are  infinitely  the  most  important.  With 
very  few  exceptions  they  are  contemporary  with  the  events 
which  they  record.  Of  the  composition  of  history  and  the 
description  of  their  own  nuumers  and  customs  by  the  Egyptians 
for  posterity,  few  traces  have  reached  our  day.  Consequently 
the  information  derived  from  their  monuments,  in  spite  of  their 
great  abundance,  is  of  a  fortuitous  character.  For  one  early 
papyrus  that  survives,  many  millions  must  have  perished.  If 
the  journals  of  accounts,  the  letters  and  business  documents, 
bad  come  down  to  us  en  masse,  they  would  no  doubt  have  yielded 
to  research  the  history  and  life  of  Egypt  day  by  day;  but  those 
that  now  represent  a  thousand  years  of  the  Old  Kingdom  and 
Middle  Kingdom  together  would  not  half  fill  an  ordinary  muni- 
ment chest.  A  larga  proportion  of  the  records  on  stone  have 
survived,  but  that  an  event  should  be  inscribed  on  stone  depends 
on  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  not  necessarily  on  its  importance. 
There  may  seem  to  be  a  great  abundance  of  Egyptian  monuments, 
but  they  have  to  cover  an  enormous  space  of  time,  and  even  in 
the  periods  which  are  best  represented,  gravestones  recording 
the  names  of  private  persons  with  a  prayer  or  two  are  scarcely 
material  for  history.  A  scrap  of  annals  has  been  found  extending 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Vth  Dynasty,  as  well  as  a  very 
fragmentary  list  of  kings  reaching  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  to  help  out  the  scattered  data  of  the  other 
monuments.  As  to  manners  and  customs,  although  we  possess 
no  ^stematic  descriptions  of  them  from  a  native  source,  the 
native  artists  and  scribes  have  presented  us  with  exceptionally 
rich  materials  in  the  painted  and  sculptured  scenes  of  the  tombs 
from  the  Old  and  Middle  Kingdoms  and  the  New  Empire.  For 
the  D^taic  dynasties  these  sources  fail  absolutely,  the  scenes  being 
then  either  purely  religious  or  conventional  imitations  of  the 
earlier  ones. 


ForUmatdy  the  native  recofdi  are  Utgdj  supplemented  by 
others:  valuabli  information  comes  from  cuneiform  literature, 
belon^ng  to  two  widely  separated  periods.  The  first  group  it 
contemporary  with  the  XVIIIth  and  SQXth  Dynasties  and 
consists  in  the  first  place  of  the  Tell  d  Amama  tablets  with 
others  related  to  them,  containing  the  reports  of  governors 
of  the  Syrian  possessions  of  Egypt,  and  the  correspondence  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon,  Assur,  Mitanni  and  Khatti  (the  Uittites) 
with  the  Pharaohs.'  The  sequd  to  this  is  furnished  by  Winckler's 
discovery  of  documents  rebting  to  Rameses  n>  of  the  XlXtb 
Dynasty  in  the  Hittite  capital  at  Boghaz  Kcui  (see  also  UiiTiTEft 
and  Pteru).  The  other  group  comprises  the  annals  and  in« 
scriptbns  of  the  Assyrian  kings  Esarhaddon  and  Assur-bani-pal, 
recording  their  invasions  of  Egypt  under  the  XXVth  Dynasty. 
There  are  also  a  few  references  to  Egypt  of  later  date  down  to 
the  reign  of  Darius.  In  Hebrew  literature  the  Pentateuch,  the 
historical  books  and  the  prophets  alike  contain  scanty  but 
precious  information  regarding  Egypt.  Aramaic  papyri  written 
prindpally  by  Jews  of  the  Persian  period  (sth  century  bx.) 
have  been  found  at  Syene  and  Memphis. 

Of  aU  the  external  sources  the  literary  accounts  written  ia 
Greek  are  the  most  valuable.  They  comprise  fragments  of  the 
native  historian  Manetho,  the  descriptions  of  Egypt  in  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus,  the  geogn^>hical  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy, 
the  treatise  of  Plutarch  on  Isis  and  Osiris  and  other  monographs 
or  scattered  notices  of  less  importance.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Alexander's  conquest,  of  the  Ptolemies  and  of  the 
Roman  occupation  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  Greek  sources, 
and  in  fact  almost  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  history  of 
Egypt  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty. 
The  non-h'tcrary  Gredc  remains  in  papyri  and  inscriptions 
which  are  bdng  found  in  great  abundance  throw  a  flood  of 
light  on  life  in  Egypt  and  the  administration  of  the  country  from 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  to  the  Arab  conquest.  On 
the  other  hand,  papyri  and  inscriptions  in  Latin  are  of  the 
greatest  rarity,  and  the  literary  remains  in  that  language  are  of 
small  importance  for  Egypt. 

Arabic  literature  appears  to  be  entirely  barren  of  authentic 
information  regarding  the  earlier  condition  of  the  country. 
Two  centuries  of  unchallenged  Christianity  had  broken  almost 
completely  the  traditions  of  paganism,  even  if  the  Moslems  had 
been  willing  to  consider  them,  dther  in  their  fanciful  accounts 
of  the  orig^  of  dties,  &c.,  or  elsewhere. 

B.  The  Country  in  Ancient  Times, — ^The  native  name  of 
Egypt  was  K6mi  (KM-T),  clearly  meaning  "  the  black  land," 
Egypt  bdng  so  called  from  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil 
(cf .  Plut.  t>e  Is,  et  Os.  cap.  33) :  in  poetical  inscriptions  Kimi  is 
often  opposed  to  Toskrif  **  the  red  land,"  referring  to  the  sandy 
deserts  around,  which  however,  would  probably  be  included 
in  the  term  K6mi  in  its  widest  sense.  Egypt  is  called  in  Hebrew 
Miaraim,  orff,  possibly  a  dual  form  describing  the  country  in 
rderence  to  its  two  great  natural  and  historical  divisions  of 
Upper  Egypt  and  Lower  Egypt:  but  Mizraim  (poetically 
sometimes  M&z6r)  often  means  Lower  Egypt,  Upper  Egypt 
being  named  Pathros,  "  the  south  land."  In  Assyrian  the  name 

o 

WBS-Mu$rf,  Mf^ri:  {n  Arabic  it  is  Mi§r,  j^a^,  pronounced  Masr  ia 

the  vulgar  dialect  of  Egypt.  These  names  are  certamly  of 
Semitic  origin  and  perhaps  derive  from  the  Assyrian  with  the 
meaning  "frontier-land"  (see  Mizraim).  Winckler's  theory^ 
of  a  separate  Mu$ri  immediately  south  of  Palestine  |s  no\r 
generally  rejected  (see,  for  instance,  Ed.  Meyer,  Die  Israelites 
und  Hire  Nachbarstdmme,  455).  The  Creek  AiYwrroj  (Aegyptus) 
occurs  as  early  as  Homer;  in  the  Odyssey  it  is  the  name  of  the 
Nile  (masc.)  as  well  as  of  the  country  (fcm.):  later  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  country.  Its  origin  is  very  obscure  (see  Pietsch- 
mann  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  RcalaKyclopHdie,  s.v.  "Aigyptos")* 
Brugsch's  derivation  from  Hakeplah,  a  name  of  the  northern 
capital,  Memphis,  though  attractive,  is  unconfirmed. 

Egypt  normally  included  the  whole  of  the  Nile  valley  from 
the  First  Cataract  to  the  sea;  pure  Egyptians,  however,  formed 
the  population  of  Lower  Nubia  above  the  Cataract  in  prehistoric 
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tUnes;  ftt  sobm  periods  ftlso  the  tand  was  divided  Into  Mparate 
kingdoms,  while  at  others  Egypt  stretched  southward  Into 
Kubta,  and  It  generally  claimed  the  neighbouring  Libyan  deserts 
and  oases  on  the  west  and  the  Arabian  deserts  on  the  east  to  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  Sinai  and  the  Mediterranean  coast 
as  far  as  Rhinocorura  (El  Aifsh).  The  physical  features  in 
ancient  times  were  essentially  the  same  as  at  the  present  day. 
The  bed  of  the  Nile  was  lower:  it  appears  to  have  risen  1^ 
ib  own  deposits  at  a  rate  of  about  4  in.  in  a- century.  In  the 
north  of  the  Delta,  however,  there  was  a  sinking  of  the  land, 
in  consequence  of  whidi  the  accumulations  on  some  of  the 
andent  sites  there  extend  bdow  the  present  sea-level.  On  the 
other  hand  at  the  south  end  of  the  Sues  canal  the  land  may 
have  risen  bodily,  since  the  head  ctf  the  Gulf  of  Suez  has  been 
cut  Off  by  a  bank  of  rock  from  the  Bitter  lakes,  which  were 
probably  joined  to  it  in  former  days.  The  banks  of  the  Nile 
and  the  idands  in  it  are  subject  to  gradual  but  constant  altera- 
tion— ^indeed,  several  ancient  sites  have  been  much  eroded  or 
destroyed— and  the  midn  vdume  of  the  stream  may  in  course  of 
time  be  diverted  into  what  has  previously  been  a  secondary 
dtannd.  According  to  the  classical  writers,  the  mouths  or 
branches  of  the  Nile  in  the  Delta  were  five  in  number  (seven 
including  two  that  were  artificial):  now  there  are  only  two. 
in  Ujpper  Egypt  the  main  stream  tended  as  now  to  fiow  along 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  valley,  while  to  the  west  was  a  parallel 
stream  corresponding  to  the  Bahr  Yusuf.  From,  the  latter 
a  canal  or  branch  led  to  the  Lake  of  Mocris,  whldi,  until  the 
3rd  century  B.C.,  filled  the  deep  depression  of  the  Fayum,  but 
is  now  represented  only  by  the  stroQj^y  brackish  waters  of  the 
Birket  d  KerQn,  left  in  the  deepest  port  The  area  of  alluvial 
land  has  probal^y  not  changed  greatly  in  historic  times.  The 
principal  changes  that  have  occurred  are  due  to  the  grip  which 
civilization  has  taken  upon  the  land  in  the  a>urse  of  thousands 
of  years,  often  weakening  but  now  firmer  than  ever.  In  early 
days  no  doubt  the  soil  was  cultivated  in  patches,  but  gradually 
a  great  system  of  canals  was  organized  under  the  control  of  the 
central  government,  both  for  irrigation  and  for  transport. 
The  wild  fibra  of  the  alluvial  valley  was  probably  always  re> 
stricted  and  eventually  was  reduced  almost  to  the  **  weeds  of 
Cultivation,"  when  every  acre  of  soil,  at  one  period  of  the  year 
under  water,  and  at  another  roasted  under  the  burning  heat  of  a 
semi-tropical  sun,  was  carefully  tilled.  The  acacia  abounded 
on  the  bordeis  of  the  valley,  but  the  groves  were  gradually  cut 
doytn  for  the  use  of  the  carpenter  and  the  charcoal-burner. 
The  desert  was  full  of  wild  life,  the  balance  of  nature  being 
preserved  by  the  carnivorous  animals  preying  on  the  herbivorous; 
trees  watered  by  soakage  from  the  Nile  protected  the  under- 
growth and  encouraged  occasional  rainfall.  But  this  balance 
was  upset  by  the  early  introduction  of  the  goat  and  later  of 
the  camel,  which  destroyed  the  sapling  trees,  while  the  grown 
ones  fell  to  the  axe  of  the  woodcutter.  Thus  in  all  probability 
the  Egyptian  deserts  have  become  ^  poorer  In  animals  and 
trees  than  they  were  in  primitive  times.  Much  of  Lower  Egypt 
was  left  in  a  wilder  state  than  Upper  Egypt.  The  marshy  lands 
in  the  north  were  the  resort  of  fishermen  and  fowlers,  and  the 
papyrus,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  a  regukir  indusUy^  pro* 
tected  an  abundance  of  wild  life.  The  abandonment  of  papyrus 
culture  in  the  8tb  century  a.d.,  the  neglect  of  the  canals,  and 
the  inroads  of  the  sea,  have  converted  much  of  that  country 
into  barren  salt  marsh,  which  only  years  of  draining  and  washing 
can  restore  to  fertility. 

The  rich  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Nile  which  respond  so  readily 
to  the  efforts  of  the  cultivator  ensured  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Moulded  into  brick,  without  burning,  this  black  clay  also  supplied 
the  common  wants  of  the  builder,  and  even  the  palaces  of  the 
greatest  kings  were  constructed  of  crude  brick.  For  more  lasting 
and  ambitious  work  in  temples  and  tombs  the  materials  could 
be  obtained  from  the  rocks  and  deserts  of  the  Nile  valley.  The 
chief  of  these  was  limestone  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness,  com- 
posing the  diffs  which  lined  the  valley  from  the  apex  of  the  Delta 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  El  K&b;  the  best  quality  was  obtained 
on  the  east  side  opposite  Memphis  from  the  quarries  of  Turra  I 


and  Mas&ra.  Fram  El  KIb  southward  its  place  was  taken  by 
Libyan  sandstone,  soft  and  easily  worked,-  but  unsuitable  for 
fine  sculpture.  These  two  were  the  ordinary  building  stones. 
In  the  Umestone  was  found  the  flint  or  chert  us^  for  weapons  and 
instruments  in  early  times.  For  alabaster  the  prindpal  quarry 
was  that  of  Hanub  in  the  desert  xo  m.  behind  El  Amama,  but  it 
was  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  limestone  region,  including  a  spot 
near  Alexandria.  A  hard  and  fine-grained  qaartzite  sandstone 
was  quarried  at  Jebel  Ahmar  behhid  HeliopoGs,  and  basalt 
was  found  thence  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Ddta  to  near 
■the  Wadi  TUmUftt.  Red  granite  was  obtained  from  the  First 
Cataract,  brecda  and  diorite  were  quarried  from  very  early  times 
in  the  Wadi  HammamSt,  on  the  road  from  Coptos  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  porphyry  was  brought,  chiefly  in  Roman  times  but 
also  in  the  prehistoric  age,  from  the  same  region  at  Jebel  DokhSn. 

Egypt  was  poor  in  metals.  Gold  was  obtained  chiefly  from 
Nubia:  Iron  was  found  in  small  quanuties  In  the  country  and 
at  one  time  was  worked  in  the  ndgbbourhood  of  AssuSn,  Some 
copper  was  obtained  in  Sinai.  Of  stones  that  were  accounted 
precious  Sinai  produced  turquoise  and  the  Egyptian  des^ts 
garnet,  camdtan  and  jasper. 

The  native  supply  of  wood  fo^  industrial  purposes  was  ex- 
ceedingly bad:  there  was  no  native  wood  long  enough  ancf 
straight  enough  to  be  used  in  joiners'  work  or  sculpture  without 
fitting  and  patdifng:  palm  trees  were  abundant,  and  If  the 
trees  could  be  spared,  thdr  split  stems  could  be  used  for  roofing. 
For  boatbuilding  papyrus  stems  and  acacia  wood  were  employed, 
and  for  the  best  work  cedar>wood  was  imported  from  Lebanon. 

Egypt  was  Isolated  by  the  deserts  and  the  sea.  The  Nile 
valley  afforded  a  passage  by  ship  or  on  foot  Into  Nubia,  where, 
however,  little  wealth  was  to  be  sought,  though  gold  and  rarities 
from  the  Sudan,  such  as  ivory  and  ebony,  came  that  way  and  an 
armed  raid  could  yield  a  good  spoil  in  slaves  and  cattle.  The 
poverty-stricken  and  barbarous  Nubians  were  strong  and 
courageous,  and  gla<9y  served  In  Egypt  as  mercenary  soldiers 
and  police.  Through  the  oaScs  also  ran  paths  to  the  Sudan  by 
which  the  raw  merchandise  of  the  southern  countries  could  be 
brought  to  Egypt.  Eastward,  roads  led  throu^  the  Arabian 
mountains  to  the  Red  Sea,  whence  ships  made  voyages  to  the 
incense-bearing  land  of  Puoni  (Punt)  on  the  Somali  coast  of 
Africa,  rich  also  in  gold  and  ivory.  The  mines  of  Sinaf  could  be 
reached  dther  by  sea  or  by  land  along  the  route  of  the  Exodus. 
The  roads  to  Syria  skirted  the  east  border  of  the  Delta  and  then 
followed  the  coast  from  near  Pelusium  through  El  Arlsh  and 
Gaza.  A  secondary  road  branched  off  through  the  Wadi  TumilSt, 
whence  the  ways  ran  northwards  to  Sjrria  and  southwards  to 
Sinai.  On  the  Libyan  side  the  oasis  of  Slwa  could  be  reached 
from  the  Lake  of  Moeris  or  from  Tcrrana  (Tercnuthis),  or  by  the 
coast  route  which  also  led  to  the  Cyrenaica.  The  Egyptians 
had  some  traffic  on  the  Mediterranean  from  very  remote  times, 
espedally  with  fiyblus  in  Phoenida,  the  port  for  cedar-wood. 

Of  the  populations  siurounding  Egypt  the  negroes  (Nehsi) 
In  the  south  (Cush)  were  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilization: 
the  people  of  Puoni  and  of  Libya  (the  Tehen,  &c)  were  pale  in 
colour  and  superior  to  the  negroes,  but  still  show  no  sign  of 
a  hig^  culture.  The  Syrians  and  the  Keftiu,  the  latter  now 
identified  with  the  Cretans  and  other  representatives  of  the 
Aegean  dvilization,  are  the  only  peoples  who  by  thdr  elaborate 
dothing  and  artistic  products  reveal  themselves  upon  the 
andent  Egyptian  monuments  as  the  equab  in  culture  of  the 
E^mtian  nation. 

The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  applied  no  distinctive  name  to 
themselves  in  eariy  times:  they  called  themselves  proudly  rdmi 
(RMTW),  i.e.  simply  "  men,"  "  people,"  while  the  despised  races 
around  them,  collectively  JJ'SWT,  "  desert-peoples,"  were  dis- 
tinguished by  spedal  appellations.  The  races  of  mankind, 
including  the  Egyptians,  were  often  called  the  Nine  Archers. 
Ultimately  the  Egyptians,  when  their  insularity  disappeared 
under  the  successive  dominations  of  Ethiopia,  Assyria  and 
Persia,  described  themselves  as  rem-n-Kimi,  "  men  of  Egypt." 
Whence  the  population  of  Egypt  as  we  trace  It  In  prehistoric 
and  historic  times  came,  is  not  certain.    The  early  dvlliz&tlon 
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o(  Bcypi  sbo*^  remadcAble  coinddonccs  wfth  that  of  Bftbylonia, 
•  the  langtiage  is  of  a  Semitic  tsrpe,  the  feKj^on  may  well  be  a 
compoimd  of  a  lower  African  and  a  hi^btt  Asiatic  otder  of  ideas. 
According  to  the  evidence  of  the  nuunndes,  the  Egyptiana  were 
of  slender  bidld,  with  darlc.  iiair  and  of  Cauoaaiaa  type.  Dr 
Elliott  Smith,  who  has  emnined  thousands  of  skel^cms  and 
mummies-of  all  periods,  finds  that  the  {sehistorid  population  of 
Upper  Egypt,  a  branch  of  the  North  Africai^Mediterranean- 
AK;^}kn  racer  changed  with  the  advent  of  the  dynasties  to-  a 
stronger  type,  better  developed  than  befofe  in  skull  and  muscle. 
This  waaappareatly  due  to  admixture  with  the  Lower  Egyptians, 
who  themselveahadbeai  affected  by  Syrian  immigration.  There- 
itf tor  Httk  further  fhange  is  observable,  although  the  rich  lands 
of  Egypt  must  have  attracted  foreigners  from  all  parts.  The 
Egyptian  artbts  of  the  New  Empve  assigned  distinctive  types 
of  ieatuxe  as  weH  as  of  dress  to  the  different  races  with  which  they 
came  into  contact,  Hittites,  Syrians,  Libyans,  Bedouins,  negroes> 

&C. 

The  peoplie  of  Egypt  were  not  naturally  fierce  <ur  crueL  In- 
teUfifftuoUy,  too,  they  were  somewhat  sluggish,  careless  and 
unbusinesslike.  In  the  mass  they  were  a  hoi^  of  patient 
kboorecs,  tiHingaiich  soil,  and  hating  all  foreign  lands  and  ways. 
The  wealth  <^  their  country  gave  scope  for  ability  within  the 
population  and  also  attracted  it  from  outside:  it  enabled  the 
kings  to  or^nise  great  monumental  enterprises  as  wefi  as  to 
arm  irresistible  raids  upon  the  inferior  tribes  around.  Urged 
on  by  necessity  and  opportunity,  the  Egyptians  possessed 
fUfk^  enterprise  and  o<ighiatiBg  power  to  keep  ahead  of 
their  neighbours  in  most  departments  of  civilization,  nntU  the 
more  warlike  empires  of  Assyria  and  Persia  overwhelmed  them 
and  the  keener  intellects  of  the  Gredcs  outshone  them  in  almost 
every  depaitmenU  The  debt  of  civilization  to  Egypt  as  a 
pioneer  must  be  considerabie,  above  all  perhaps  in  religious 
thought.  The  moral  ideals  of  its  nameless  teachera  were  high 
from  an  cariy  date:  their  conception  of  an  after-life  was  ex- 
cee^ngly  vivid:  the  piely  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  later  days 
was  a  matter  of  wonder  and  scoffing  to  their  contemporaries; 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  certain  features  in  the  development  of 
Christianity  are  to  be  traced  to  Egypt  as  their  birthplace  and 
nidus. 

For  researches  into  the  ethnography  of  Egypt  and  the  neigh- 
booriiw  countries,  see  W.  Max  Nfulkr.  Asien  und  Europa  mack  4cm 
allAg.  JnsckrifUn  (Leipsig,  1893).  Egyptoh>ii€al  Researcfus  (>^gwhing- 
ton,  1906);  for  measurcmentB  of  Egyptian  skulls.  Miss  Fawcctt 
in  Bwmetrika  (1903):  A.  Thomson  and  D.  Randall-Maclvcr.  r*« 
AmcieiU  Races  cf  the  Thcbaid  (Oxford,  190s)  (cf.  critidsms  m  JfoM, 
1005;  and  for  comparisons  with  modern  roeasorements,  C.  S.  Myers, 
fourn.  Anihropolcgkal  InstittOe,  1905,  80).  W.  Flinders  Petne  has 
collected  and  discussed  a  series  of  facbl  types  shown  in  prehtstonc 
and  cariy  Egyptian  sctilpture,  Journal  AntbropoloficaJ  Instituie^ 

)i ,  248.  For  Elliott  Smith's  results  see  The  Cairo  Scientific  Journal, 
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Divisums.—lvi  andent  times  Egypt  was  divided  into  two 
regions,  representing  the  kingdoms  that  existed  before  Menes. 
Lower  Egypt,  comprising  the  Delta  and  its  borders,  formed 
the  "  North  Land,"  TfHmht  and  reached  up  the  valley  to  include 
Memphis  and  its  province  or  "  nome,''  while  the  remamder  of  the 


Egyptian  Kile  valley  was  "  the  South,*^  Shema 


(SM-W^^ 


The  south,  if  only  as  the  abode  of  the  sun,  always  had  the  preced- 
ence over  the  north  in  Egypt,  and  the  west  over  theeast.  Later 
the  two  regions  were  known  respectively  as  P-to-rCs  (Pathros), 
"  the  south  land,"  and  P-to-meh,  "  the  north  hind."  In  practical 
administration  this  historic  distinction  was  sometimes  observed, 
at  others  ignored,  but  in  rdigious  tradition  it  had  a^  firm  hold. 
In  Roman  times  a  dilTctent  system  marked  off  a  third  region, 
namely  Middle  Egypt,  from  the  point  of  the  Delta  southward. 
Theoretically,  as  its  name  Heptanomis  implies,  this  division 
contained  seven  nomes,  actually  from  the  HcrmopoUte  on  the 
south  to  the  Mcmphite  on  the  north  (excluding  the  Arsinoite 
according  to  the  papyri).  Some  tcadcncy  to  this  existed  earber 
Eg>pt  to  the  south  of  the  Heptanomis  was  the  Thebais,  called 
P-tc$h-en-Nc, "  the  province. of  Thebes,"  as  early  «s  tbeXXVlch 


Dynasty.  The  Thebais  was  much  under  the  Influence  <X  th^ 
Ethiopian  kingdom,  and  was  separated  poUtically  in  the  trouMed 
tiaos  of  the  XXIUrd  Dynasty,  though  the  old  division  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  was  resumed  in  the  XXVItfa  Dynasty. 
U  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  represented  andenjt  kmgdoms^ 
the  nomes  have  been  thought  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  tribal 
settlements.  Th^  are  found  in  inscripti(His  as  early  as  the  end 
of  the  Ulrd  Dynasty,  and  the  very  name  of  Thoth,  and  that 
of  another  very  aadent  god,  are  derived  from  those  of  two  con« 
tiguoui  nomes  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  names  are  wri^tten  by  special 

emblema  placed  on  standards,  such  as  an  ibis   ^^.  a  jackal 

^^,  a  hare  ^^,  a  feathered  crown  H,,  a  sistrum  JL» 


a  blade  v-v*,  &c.,  sqggestlng  tribal  badges.  Some  nomes  having 


"nearer "or  "further," 


a  common  badge  but  distinguished  as 
i.e  "  northern  "  or  "  southern,"  have  simply  been  split,  as  they 
are  contiguous:  in  one  case,  however,  corresponding  "  eastern  " 
and  "  western  "  Harpoon  nomes  are  widely  separated  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Delta.  In  a  few  cases,  such  as  "  the  West,"  "  the 
Beginning  of  the  East,"  it  is  obvious  that  the  names  are  derived 
solely  from  their  geographical  situation.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  divisions  are  geographical  in  the  main,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  there  were  also  religious,  tribal  and  other  historical 
reasons  for  them.  How  their  boundaries  were  determined  is  not 
certain:  in  Vpptt  Egypt  in  many  cases  a  single  nome  embraced 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  number  and  nomenclature  of  the 
nomes  were  never  absolutely  fixed.  In  temples  of  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman  age  the  full  series  is  figured  presenting  thdr  tribute  tq 
the  god,  and  this  series  approximately  agrees  with  the  scattered 
data  of  early  monuments.  The  normal  number  of  the  nomes 
in  the  sacred  lists  appears  to  be  43,  of  which  32  belonged  to 
Upper  Egypt  and  20  to  Lower  Egypt  In  reality  again  these 
nome-divisions  were  treated  vdth  considerable  freedom,  bdng 
split  or  reunited  and  their  boundaries  readjusted.  Each  nome 
had  its  metropolis,  normally  the  seat  of  a  governor  or  ncmiardi 
and  the  centre  of  its  rdigious  observances.  During  the  New 
Empire,  except  at  the  beginning,  the  nomes  seem  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  ignored:  under  the  Deltaic  dynasties  (except  of 
course  in  the  traditions  of  the  sacred  writing)  they  were  named 
after  the  metropolis,  as  "  the  province  {losh)  of  Busiris,"  "  the 
province  of  Sais,"  &c:  hence  the  Greek  names  Boucrtpirft 
voidm,  &c  The  Arsinoite  nome  was  added  by  the  Ptolemies 
after  the  draining  of  the  Lake  of  Moerb  (9.9.),  and  in  the  later 
Ptolemaic  and  the  Roman  times  many  dhanges  and  additions 
to  the  list  must  have  been  made.  In  Christian  texts  the 
**  provinces  "  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous. 

See  H.  Brugsch,  Geographische  Insckrijten  aUdgypiiuher  Denh- 
mdttr  (3  vols..  Leipzig,  1857-1860).  and  for  the  nomes  on  monuments 
of  the  Old  Kingdom.  N.  de  G.  Davics,  Mattaba  of  PkxkheUp  and 
AJehcthetep  (London,  1901).  p.  24  et  sqq. 

King  and  Covemment^'~The  government  of  Egypt  was 
monarchical.  The  king  (for  titles  see  Pharaoh)  was  the  head  of 
the  hierarchy:  he  was  himself  divine  and  is  often  styled  "  the 
good  god,"  and  was  the  proper  mediator  between  gods  and  men. 
He  was  also  the  dispenser  of  oifioe,  confirmer  of  hereditary  titles 
and  estates  and  the  fountain  of  justice.  Oaths  were  generally 
sworn  by  the  "  life  "  of  the  king.   The  king  wore  spedal  head* 

dresses  and  costumes,  induding  the  crowns  of  Upper  n  and 

Lower  Egypt  W  (often  united  ^),  and  the  cobra  upon  his 

forehead.  Females  were  admitted  to  the  succession,  but  very 
few  instances  occur  before  the  Cleopatras.  The  most  notabte 
Pharaonic  queen  in  her  own  right  was  Hatshepsut  in  the  XVIIItb 
Dynasty,  but  her  reign  was  ignored  by  the  later  rulers  even  of 
her  own  family.  A  certain  Nitocris  of  about  the  Vlllth  Dynasty 
and  Scemiophris  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  are  in  the  lists,  but  are 
quite  obscure.  Yet  inheritance  through  the  female  line  wai 
fully  recognized,  and  marriage  with  the  hdress  princess  iK-as 
sought  by  usuipcn  to  legitimate  the  daims  of  their  offsiiring; 


OftsDi.  apniilly  Id  ths  Xllth  Dynuty,  tbc  king  uiodited  hla 

From  time  Lo  time  ieudnl  conditions  prevailed:  (he  gmt 
lindowaen  Had  loo]  princes  had  esIabliahmuUi  o[  theil  own 
on  Uie  model  oi  the  lOyal  coutt,  and  were  with  difficulty  kept  in 
oidei  by  the  oooaich.  la  an  tairs  during  (he  Middle  Kingdom 
(inscription]  in  the  looib  of  Ameni  m  Beni  Huan,  gnSti  in  the 
qmuries  of  Hanub)  documents  were  dated  in  the  ye«ii  of  reign 
of  these  feudatory  nobles.  Under  the  Empire  all  power  wis 
again  renlialized  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharaoh.  Hie  apportjon- 
mcnt  of  duties  amongst  the  swarm  of  officials  varied  from  ag« 
10  age,  as  did  their  titles.  Members  of  the  royal  family  generally 
,  held  high  office.  Under  the  Empire  Egypi  was  administered 
by  a  vaflt  bureaucracy,  at  (he  head  of  which,  responnble  to  the 
ting,  was  the  viiier,  or  sometimes  two  viziers,  one  for  Upper 
Eg^t,  tbc  other  for  Lower  Egypt  (in  which  case  the  former, 
lUtioned  at  Thebes,  had  tbe  precedence).    The  duties  ol  the 

inscription  which  b  repeated  in  threo  tombs  of  the  XVIUtb ' 
Dynasty  at  Thebes  (Bicasled,  Raordi,  ii,  f  66j  el  scqq,)-  The 
strictest  impartiality  was  enjoined  upon  him.  and  he  was  advised 
to  hold  aloof  from  the  people  in  order  to  preserve  his  authority. 


sf  the  CO 

iaw^otirls,  elpeditions  o 
estate  of  I>haraoh,       '    ' 
Army, — The  you 


xrlookcd  by  him- 


-Ireasury,  taialion,  ai 
1.  Egypt  was  the 
1  tho  steward  of  iL 
liable  to  be  called  i 
<1  chiefs.  Their  Irai 
lercises  which  develi 

rmy,  commanded  in  c 


carried  batde.aies  and  innces.  1 
by  Una  under  (he  Vlth  Dynasty 
tompriied  levies  from  every  part  of  Egypt  and  ftom  Nubia, 
each  under  its  own  leader.  Under  the  New  Empire,  when  Egypt 
was  almost  a  military  slate,  the  army  was  a  more  specialiaed 
institution,  the  art  of  war  in  siege  and  strategy  bad  developed, 
divisions  were  formed  with  special  standards,  there  were  rcfumeots 
armed  with  battle.aici  and  scimitars,  and  chariots  formed  on 
ntial  part  of  the  host.    Egyptian  cavalry 


J  classes,  (ha  Calasiries  and 
the  Hermotybies;  these  names,  although  be  was  not  aware  of  il, 
mean  respectively  hone-  and  fool-soldien,  but  il  is  possible 
(ha(  (he  former  name  was  only  traditional  and  had  chaiac- 
leriicd  those  who  fought  from  chariot!,  a  mode  ol  warfare 
that  was  obsolete  in  Hcrodotus's  own  day;  as  a  matter  of 
(act  both  classes  art  said  to  have  served  on  the  warship*  of 
Xcnct'  fleet. 

•Armi  aid  Anaur. — From  the  contents  of  gtaves  and  other 
retnaiu,  and  the  ictilptUTed  and  pointed  scenes,  an  appronmate 
idea  con  be  obtained  of  the  weapoia  o(  the  Egyptians  at  all 
periods  from  the  prehisioric  age  onwards.  Only  a  few  poiols 
are  here  noted.  Stone  mace-heads  are  found  in  the  earliest 
ccmeleries.  together  with  flint  implements  that  may  be  tbe  beads 
of  lances,  &c.,  and  (hin  leaf-shaped  daggers  of  broue.  S(oae 
arrow-heads  are  common  on  (he  suriace  of  the  dewrt.  Thin 
rarly  date;  under  the  Empire 


and   furnished  w 


iBords  (he  Greek  period,  they  ore  socketed  (of(en  three-iidcd), 
or.  it  of  iron,  stfU  tanged.    The  wooden  club,  a  somewhat  primi- 

foreignera  from  very  eariy  times,  and,  in  scenes  dating  from  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  beUiiig  priiicipally  to  the  levies  from  the 
surrounding  barbarians.  The  dagger  grew  hjnger  and  stouter, 
but  the  sword  made  its  appearance  lale,  probably  (iitl  in  the 
bands  of  the  Skcriaia  (Sudinian?),  metccnaiies  of  the  lime  of 
Rameses  II.  A  peculiar  schnilai.  klapA  P,  is  characteristic  of 
Ibe  ED|>ire.   SUngi  are  first  heud  of  in  Egyptiin  mifuc  in  Iba 
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8th  century  n.i:.  Tbe  dtartot  was  deubtlcn  Intiodocad  with 
(he  bone  in  the  Kyksos  period;  several  examples  have  been 
discovered  in  (he  tombs  of  the  New  Kingdom.  Shields  wetv 
covered  with  oi-hide  and  fumidied  with  round  sigbiing-holea 
above  the  middle.  Cuinsses  ol  bronu  scales  were  wom  by  the 
lungi  and  other  leaders.  The  linen  conleta  of  (he  Egyptian 
soldiery  at  a  later  time  were  famous,  and  wire  adopted  by  tba 
Fenianamy.  According tothepalntingsof the MiddleKingdom 
in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan,  (he  battlements  of  brick  fortresses 
were  attacked  and  wrenched  away  with  long  and  massive  ipean. 
No  siege  tn^nes  are  depicted,  even  In  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  absence  of  original  represenutinns  after  the  XXth 
Dyaes(y  renders  i(  difficul(  to  judge  the  advances  made  in  (he 
an  of  war  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  mlUenuiimi  B.C.  The 
inscription  of  Pankhi,  however,  proves  that  in  (be  Bth  ceoluiy 
approaches  and  towers  were  raised  against  the  wall*  of  besieged 

iVtuMdaf,— The  priesthood  was  in  a  great  degree  hereditary, 
thou^  perhaps  not  essentially  so.  In  each  (emple  the  priests 
were  divided  into  four  orders  (un(il  Ptoleiny  £uerge(es  added  a 
filth),  each  of  which  served  in  turn  fat  a  lunar  month  under  the 
chief  priest  or  prophet.  They  received  shsns  sf  (he  annud 
revenues  of  the  temple  In  kind,  coosiflting  of  linen,  oil,  flesh, 
bread,  vegetoblcs,  wine,  beer,  &C.  Tlie  "  divine  servants  "  or 
"prophets"  had  residences  assigned  (hem  in  the  temple  area. 
In  late  limes  (be  priests  were  always  shaven,  and  paid  tbe  greatest 


,    Fisfaai 


1  beans  then 


y  already  hnplied 


Trait  and  itmey. — There  is  liltle  cvHence  to  show  how  bnylng 
and  selling  were  carried  on  in  andeni  Egypt.  A  unique  scene 
in  a  tomb  of  the  IVlh  Dynasty,  however,  shows  men  and  women 
ndianging  romraodilies  against  each  other — fish,  fish-hooks, 
fans,  necklaces,  &c  Probably  this  was  a  market  in  the  open  air 
such  as  is  held  weekly  at  (he  present  time  in  every  eonsiderable 
village.  Rings  of  metal,  gold,  silver  and  bronze  played  some  part 
in  exchange,  and  from  (he  Hyksa  period  onwards  formed  the 
usual  sUndards  by  which  articles  of  aU  kinds  might  be  valued, 
XVIUth  Dynasty  the  value  of  meal,  i 
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dard, 


and  under  the  Del(aic  dynasties  silver.  But  barter 
prevailed  much  longer.  The  precious  metab  were  kepi  in  the 
temples  under  the  tutelage  of  the  deities.  During  the  XXVth 
and  XXVIth  Dynasties  silver  of  the  treasury  of  Harshofe  (at 
Heraclei^wlis  Magna)  was  commonly  prescribed  in  contracts, 
and  in  the  irign  of  Darius  we  heat  of  silver  of  the  treasury  ol 
Ptah  (at  Memphis).  Aiysndes,  satrap  of  Egypt,  is  said  by 
Herodotus  10  have  been  punished  by  Darius  for  coining  money 
of  equal  fineness  with  that  of  the  king  In  Petsis:  thus  coinage 
had  then  begun  in  Egypt.  But  the  early  coins  that  have  been 
found  there  are  mainly  Greek,  and  specially  Athenian,  and  il 
wu  mt  until  lh«  inltoductloD  of  a  legidai  currency  Sn  tbe  tbres 


metals  waitt  Um  Plolaaikt  that  nnii^  ■••  vas  made  of  coiaed 
money. 

Com  was  the  staple  produce  of  Egypt  and  may  have  been 
ea^octed  legulaily,  and  eapedsUy  when  there  was  famine  in 
Other  countries.  In  the  Tell  el-Amarna  letters  the  friendly 
imp  ask  Pharaoh  lor  "  much  gold."  Papyrus  roUs  and  fine 
Unen  were  good  merchandise  in  Phoenicia  in  the  loth  century 
B.C.  From  the  earliest  times  Egypt  was  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  to  supply  its  wants  in  some  de^ee^  Vessels  were 
fashioned  in  Ibreiga  stone  as  early  as  the  1st  Dynasty.  All  silver 
must  have  been  imported,  and  all  copper  except  a  little  that 
the  Phanohs  obtained  fvom  the  mines  of  SinaL  Cedar  wood 
was  brought  from  the  forests  <^  Lebanon,  ivory,  leq»rd  skins 
and  gold  from  the  south,  all  kinds  of  spices  and  ingredients  of 
incense  from  Somaliland  and  Arabia,  fine  linen  and  beautifully 
worked  vesseb  from  Ssrria  and  the  islands.  Such  supplies  might 
be  obtained  by  forcible  raiding  or  as  tribute  of  conquered 
countries,  or  perhaps  as  the  free  offerings  of  simple  savages 
awed  by  the  arrival  of  ships  and  civilized  well-armed  crews, 
or  again  by  royal  missions  in  which  rich  gifts  on  both  sides  were 
exchanged,  <Mr  lastly  by  private  trading.  For  deciding  bow  large 
a  share  was  due  to  trade,  there  is  almost  no  evklenoe.  But  there 
ate  records  of  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  king  to  obtain  the 
nrities  of  different  countries,  and  the  hero  of  the  Story  of  the 
Shipwrecked  Sailor  was  upon  this  quest.  Egyptian  objects  of 
the  age  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  are  found  in  the  Creek  islands 
and  on  the  mainland  among  remains  of  the  Mycenaean  epoch, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  products  of  the  workshops  of  Crete 
and  other  centres  of  that  culture  are  found  in  Egypt  and  are 
figured  as  **  tribute  of  the  Keftiu "  in  the  tomb-paintings, 
thott^  we  have  no  information  of  any  war  with  or  conquest  of 
that  people.  It  must  be  a  case  ctf  trade  rather  than  tribute  here 
and  in  like  instances.  According  to  the  papyrus  of  Unamun  at 
the  end  of  the  weak  XXth  Dynastypaymentforcedarwasinsisted 
on  by  the  king  of  Byblus  from  the  Egyptian  commissioner,  and 
proofs  were  shown  to  dim  of  payment  having  been  made  even 
in  the  more  i^rious  times  of  Egypt.  Trade  both  internal  and 
external  most  have  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  period  Phoenician  traffic  by  sea 
with  Egypt  began,  but  it  existed  as  early  as  the  IUrd  Dynasty. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  much  wine  was  imported  from  Syria 
and  Greece.  Amasis  II.  (c.  570  B.C.)  established  Naucratis  as 
tfkt  centre  of  Greek  trade  in  Egypt.  Financial  transactions  by 
Jews  settled  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Egypt,  at  Assuan,  are 
found  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes. 

Hunthigt  Fishing,  ^(.— In  the  desert  hunting  was  carried 
OB  by  hunters  with  bows  and  arrows,  dogs  and  nets  to  check 
tlie  game.  Here  in  andent  times  were  found  the  oryx,  addax, 
ibex,  gazelle,  bubale,  ostrich,  hyena  and  pwcupine,  more  rarely 
the  wild  ox  and  wild  sheep  (O.  tragelapkus),  AU  of  these  were 
considered  fit  for  the  table.  The  hon,  leo|>ard  sad  jackal  were 
not  eaten.  Pigeons  and  other  birds  were  canght  in  traps,  and 
quails  were  netted  in  the  fields  and  on  the  sea-shore.  In  the 
papyrus  marshes  the  hippopotamus  was  slain  with  harpoons, 
the  wild  boar,  too,  was  probably  hunted,  and  the  sportsman 
brought  down  wild-fowl  with  the  boomerang,  or  qieared  or 
angled  for  fish.  Enormousquaatitiesof  wild-fowl  of  many  sorts 
were  taken  in  dap-nets,  to  be  pieserved  in  jam  with  salu  Fish 
were  taken  sometimes  in  hand-nets,  but  the  professional  fisher- 
men with  their  draw-nets  caught  them  in  shoals.  The  fishing 
Industry  was  of  gres^  importance:  the  annual  catch  in  the  Lake 
ol  Moeris  and  iu  canal  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Egyptian 
revenue.  The  fish  of  the  Nile,  whidi  wen  of  many  kinds  (includ- 
ing muHets,  &C,  which  cime  up  from  the  sea),  wen  split  and 
dried  in  the  sun:  others  were  salted  and  so  preserved.  A  supply 
of  sea  fish  would  be  obtained  off  the  coast  of  the  Doha  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lake  Serbonis. 

Fomrimif  HortimUttHf  ft'c.-^The  wealth  of  Egypt  lay  in  iU 
agricultura.  The  regular  inundations,  the. ease  of  irrigating  the 
ridi  alhivial  flats,  and  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  in  a  cloudless 
aky ,  whfle  limiting  the  natural  flora,  gave  immense  opportunities 
10  the  faidustrions  farmer.    Urn  nerraal  rise  of  the  Nile  was 
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sixteen  cubits  at  the  Island  el  Roda,  and  two  cabits  mon  otf 
less  caused  a  failun  of  the  harve^  In  the  painting^  we  see 
gardens  irrigated  by  handbuckets  and  skadvfr,  the  latter 
(buckets  hung  on  a  kver  pdelwen  probably  the  usual  meant 
of  raising  water  for  the  fidds  in  ancient  times,  and  still  are 
common  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  although  water-wheds  have  been 
known  since  the  Pt<^emaic  age,  if  not  earlier.  Probably  a  certain 
amount  of  cultivation  was  pooftible  all  the  year  round,  and  tbetfe 
was  perhaps  a  succession  of  harvests;  but  then,  was  a  pause 
after  the  main  harvesta  were  gathered  in  by  the  end  of  April* 
and  from  then  till  June  was  the  period  in  which  taxes  wen 
collected  and  loans  wen  r^Mud.  Under  the  Ptolemaic  regime 
the  records  show  a  great  variety  of  crops,  wheat  and  barl^r  being 
probably  the  largest  (see  B.  P.  Grenfdl  and  A.  S.  Hunt;  Tebttmis 
Papyri,  L  560;  J.  P.  Maha^  and  J.  G.  Smyly,  Pdrie  PB^JW; 
iiL  p.  205).  Earlier  the  bOti,  in  Greek  S>4)pa,  (spdt?'6r  dum?) 
was  the  main  crop,  and  earlier  again  inferior  varieties  of  wheat 
and  bariey  took  the  lead,  with  bdti  apparently  in  the  second 
idace.  The  bread  was  mainly  made  of  hdH,  the  beer  of  bariey. 
Then  wen  green  crops  such  as  dover,  and  lentils^  peas,  beans, 
radishes,  onions,  lettuces  (as  a  vcgetaUe  and  for  oO),  castor  oU 
and  flax  wen  grown.  The  prin<j>al  fruit  trees  wen  the  date 
palm,  useful  ako  for  its  wood  and  fibn,  the  pomegranate,  fig 
and  fig-sycamore.  The  vine  was  roudi  cultivated  in  eariy  times, 
and  the  vintage  is  a  subject  frequently  depicted.  Later  the 
wine  of  the  Mareotic  region  near  Alexandria  was  cdcbratcd  even 
amongst  Roman  epicures.  Papyrus,  which  gnw  wild  in  the 
marshes,  was  also  cultivated,  at  least  in  the  later  ages:  its  stems 
wen  used  for  boat-building,  and  according  to  the  dassicsl 
authors  for  rope-making,  as  wcH  as  for  the  famous  writing 
materiaL  About  the  8th  century  ks>.  ps^xar  drove  the  latter 
out  of  use,  and  the  papyrus  plant  quiddy  became  extinct. 
The  Indian  lotus  described  by  Herodotus  is  found  in  deposits 
of  the  Roman  age.  Native  lotuses,  blue  and  white,  wen  much 
used  for  decora tkm  in  garjands,  &c.,  also  the  chrysanthemum  and 
the  corn-flower. 

See  chapters  on  plant  remains  by  Newberry  in  W.  M.  F.  Petrie, 
Hawara,  Biahmu,  and  Arsinoe  (London,  1889);  Kahun.Cur^  and 
Hawara  (iteo) ;  V.  Lont,  La  Flor9  pharaomqu*  (3nd  ed.,  Paris,  1892), 
and  the  authoritiea  there  dted. 

Domestic  Animals  and  Birds. — ^The  farmer  kept  up  a  large 
stock  of  animals:  in  the  houses  then  wen  pets  and  in  the  temples 
sacred  creatures  of  many  kinds.  Goats  browsed  on  the  trees 
and  herbage  at  the  edge  of  the  desert.  Sheq>  of  a  peculiar  breed 
with  horizontal  twisted  horns  and  hairy  coat  an  figured  on  the 
earliest  monuments:  a  mon  valuable  variety,  woolly  with 
curved  horns,  made  its  appearance  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  and 
pushed  out  the  older  form:  sheep  wen  driven  into  the  ploughed 
fields  to  break  the  dods  and  trample  in  the  seed.  The  oxen  were 
long-homed,  short-homed  and  polled.  They  drew  the  plou^ 
trampled  the  com  sheaves  round  the  circular  threshing  floor^ 
and  wen  sometimes  employed  to  drag  heavy  wdghts.  The  pig 
is  rardy  figured  and  was  less  and  less  tolerated  as  the  Egyptians 
gnw  in  cenmonial  purity.  A  variety  of  wild  animals  caught  in 
the  chase  wen  kept  alive  and  fed  for  shughter.  Geese  and 
ducks  of  different  sorts  wen  bred  in  counthaa  numben  by  the 
farmers,  also  pigeons  and  quails,  and  in  the  eariy  ages  cranes. 
The  domestic  fowl  was  unknown  in  Egypt  befon  the  Ddtaic 
dynasties,  but  Diodorus  in  the  first  century  n.c  describes  hbir 
its  eggs  wne  hatched  artificially,  as  they  an  at  the  |»esent 
day.  Bee-keeping,  too;  must  have  been  a  considerable  industry^ 
though  dates  furnished  a  supply  of  sweetening  matetiaL 

The  farm  lands  wen  generally  hdd  at  a  rent  from  an  overi<»d» 
who  might  according  to  times  and  drcumstances  be  the  king* 
a  feudal  prince,  or  a  temple-corporation.  The  stock  also  migt^ 
be  similarly  held,  or  might  belong  to  the  farmers.  The  ordinary 
beast  of  burden,  even  in  the  desert,  was  the  ass.  The  horse  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  with  the  chariot  during  the  Hyksoe 
period.  It  is  thought  that  the  camd  is  shown  in  rude  figures  of 
the  earliest  age,  but  it  is  scarcdy  traceable  again  befon  the 
XXVIth  Dynasty.  In  the  Ptolemaic  period  it  was  used  for 
desert  transport  sad  gradually  became  common.  ..Strange  tosay» 
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it  !•  oofy  very  raiely  that  men  are  deptcted  riding  on  animals, 
Md  never  before  the  New  Kingdom. 

Tlie  dog  was  of  many  varieties  as  early  as  the  Xllth  Dyn^ty, 
wlien  the  greyhound  and  turnspit  and  other  weli^marked  forms 
tte  seen.  The  cat  was  sometimes  trained  hy  the  sportsman  to 
catch  Urds.  Monkeys  were  commonly  kept  as  pets.  The  sacred 
beasts  in  the  various  temples,  tame  as  far  as  possible,  were  of 
almost  every  conceivable  variety,  from  tbe  vulture  to  the  swallow 
or  tlie  goose,  from  tbe  lion  to  the  shrew-mouse,  from  the  hippo- 
potamus to  the  sheep  and  the  monkqr,  from  the  crocodile  to  the 
tortoise  and  the  cobra,  from  the  carp  to  the  eel;  tlie  soorploa 
and  the  scarab  beetle  were  perhaps  the  strangest  in  this  strange 
company  of  deities. 

For  agrkolture  see  J.  J.  Tylor  and  P.  U.  GriflHh.  The  Tomb  tf 
P9km4  at  El  Kab,  in  tbe  Xltb  Memoir  of  the  Egypt  Exploiatioo 
Fund.  Together  with  hunting  and  fishing  it  b  illustrated  in  many 
of  tbe  Memoirs  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  the  same  society.  Sec 
also  Lortet  and  M.  C.  Gaillard,  La  Famne  momi/Ue  Ae  ramciewif 
$gypl9  (Lyons,  1905). 

Law, — No  code  of  Egyptian  laws  has  come  down  to  us. 
Diodorus  names  a  series  of  Egyptian  kings  who  were  law-givera, 
ending  with  Amasis  (A^ittOsi  II.)  and  Darixis.  Frequent  reference 
is  made  in  inscriptions  to  Customs  aadla ws which  wcretraditional, 
and  perhaps  had  been  codified  in  the  sacred  books.    From  time 
to  time  regulations  on  spedal  points  were  issued  by  royal  decree: 
a  fragment  of  such  a  decree,  directed  by  Horemheb  of  theXVIUlh 
Dynasty  against  oppression  of  the  peasantry  by  ofl&ctab  and 
prescribing  penalties,  b  preserved  on  a  stela  in  the  temple  of 
Kamak,  and  enactments  of  Ptolemy  Philaddphus  and  Euergetes 
II.  are  luiown  from  papyri.    In  the  Ptdematc  age  mat  tcrs  arising 
out  of  native  contracts  were  decided  according  to  native  law  by 
XooK/krot,  while  travelling  courts  of  xfinf^unal  representing 
the  king  settled  litigation  on  Greek  contracts  and  most  other 
disputes.    Affairs  were  decided  in  accordance  with  the  code  of 
the  country,  r^  xi»pos  M^yxot,  the  Greek  code,  roktruul  vSpa^ 
noddled,  it  would  seem,  on  Atheniu  law  at  voy^X  decrees, 
TpoardyiiaTa.    "  Native  "  law  was  still  quoted  in  Roman  timeSi 
but  the  significance  of  the  expression  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
In  andcnt  Egypt  petitions  were  sent  to  the  king  or  the  great 
leudd  landowners  in  whose  territ(»y  the  petitioner  or  his 
adversary  dwelt  or  the  injury  was  committed:  courts  were 
composed  of  royal  or  feudal  offidab,  or  in  the  New  Kingdom 
of  officials  or  responsible  dtssens.    The  right  of  appeal  to  the 
king  probably  existed  at  all  times.    The  sutement  of  the  case 
and  the  evidence  were  fireqnently  ordered  to  be  put  in  writing, 
tbe  evidence  was  supported  by  oath:  in  criminal  cases,  such  as 
the  harem  conspiracy  against  Rameses  IIL,  torture  of  the  accused 
was  resorted  to  to  extract  evidence,  the  bastinado  bdng  applied 
«n  the  bands  and  the  feet.    Penalties  in  the  New  Kingdom  were 
death  (by  starvation  or  self-inHictcd),  fines,  beating  with  a  certain 
onmbc^  of  blows  so  as  to  open  a  q)edfied  number  of  wounds  on 
as  many  different  parts  of  the  body  {e.g,  five  wounds,  ix,  on 
hands,  feet  aiKl  back?),  also  cutting  oR  the  nose  with  banishment 
to  Nubia  or  the  Syrian  frontier.    In  the  times  of  the  OklKingdom 
deoapiution  was  in  use,  and  a  decree  exists  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom degrading  a  nomarch  of  C^tos  and  his  family  for  ever 
from  his  office  and  from  the  priesthood  on  account  of  services 
to  a  rival  pretender. 

As  to  legal  instnunents:  contracts  agreed  to  in  public  or 
before  witnesses  said  written  on  papyrua  are  found  as  early  as 
the  Middle  Kingdom  and  perhaps  belong  to  all  historic  times, 
but  are  very  scarce  until  the  XXVth  Dynasty.  Two  wifls  exist 
on  papyrus  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  but  they  are  isolated,  and  sudi 
are  not  again  found  among  native  documents,  though  they  occur 
in  Greek  in  the  Ptolemaic  age.  The  virtual  will  of  a  high  priest 
of  Ammon  under  the  XXIInd  Dynasty  is  put  in  tbe  form  of  a 
decree  of  the  god  himself. 

From  the  time  of  the  XXVth  Dynasty  there  Is  a  great  increase 
itt  written  documenU  of  a  legal  character,  sales,  loans,  &c, 
Apparently  due  to  a  change  in  law  and  custom;  but  after  tbe 
reign  of  Darius  I.  there  is  again  almost  a  complete  cessatioa 
«mil  tbe  reign  of  Alexander,  probably  on/ly  because  of  the  dis- 
turbsd  condition  of  the  country.    Under  Ptolemy  Philaddphtt 


Greek  docoments  begia  Co  be  wtaaaboat  «Ader  E^aietes  IIi 
(Physcon)  demotic  contracts  are  particularly  abundant,  but  th^ 
cease  entirely  alter  the  first  centdfy  of  RoaiiB  nde. 

Manriage  contracu  are  not  found  earlier  than  tbe  XXVIHi 
Dynasty.  Women  had  full  powers  of  inheritance  (though  not  ef 
dealing  with  their  property),  and  succession  tirou^  the  motliet 
was  of  importance.  In  the  royal  line  there  are  alinoat  certain 
instances  of  the  marriage  of  a  brother  with  an  beircsa-aister  in 
Pharaonlc  times:  this  was  perhaps  bdpad  by  the  analogy  of 
Osiris  and  Isis:  In  tbe  Ptolemak:  dynasty  it  was  an  establisbed 
custom,  and  one  of  tbe  stories  of  Khamols,  -wiftten  in  the 
Ptolemaic  age,  assumes  its  fMquency  at  a  very  remote  date< 
It  would  be  no  surprise  to  find  examples  of  the  practice  in  other 
ranks  also  at  an  early  period,  as  it  certainly  was  prevalent  In  the 
Hellenistic  dge,  but  as  yet  K  Is  very  difficult  to  prove  iu  oooov- 
rence.  The  native  contrKts  with  the  wife  gave  Co  her  dUkt 
all  the  husband's  property,  and  divorce  or  separation  was  pre* 
vided  for,  entailing  forf dture  of  the  dowry.  The  *'  native  law  ** 
of  Roman  times  allowed  a  man  to  take  hb  daughter  away  fronf 
her  husband  if  the  last  quarrelled  with  him. 

Slavery  is  traceable  from  an  early  date.    Private  ownership 

of  slaves,  captured  in  war  and  given  by  the  khig  to  their  captor 

or  otherwise,  is  certainly  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIMl 

Dynasty.    Sales  of  slaves  occur  in  the  XXVth.  Dynasty,  aad 

contracts  of  servitude  are  found  in  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  and 

in  the  reign  of  Darhis,  appearing  as  if  the  consent  of  the  slave 

was  then  required.    Presumably  at  this  late  period  there  were 

eunuchs  in  Egypt,  though  adequate  evidence  of  their  exlstente 

there  is  not  yet  forthcoming,    lliey  must  have  originated  among 

a  more  crud  people.    That  drcumdsion  (though  perhaps  not 

till  puberty)  was  regulariy  practised  is  proved  by  the  mummiei 

(agredng  with  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  the  Indications 

of  tbe  early  tomb  sculptures)  until  an  edict  of  Hadrian  forbade 

it:  after  that,  only  priests  were  drcumdsed. 

See  A.  H.  Gardiner,  Th$  Inscription  of  Met  (from  Sethe's  UfUtt^ 
tuchunten    wur   CesckUkte   mnd   AUtrhtmtkunit  Ai^ptem,    iw)| 
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Laws  of  Philadelphus 
,  TekiUHis  Papyr' 
1902);  Bouch^Lcdercq,  Biahin  4e*  XecwM» 
1907). 

Scienct^-^Tht  Egyptians  sought  little  after  knowledge  lor  its 
own  sake:  they  might  indulge  in  religions  speculation,  but  their 
science  was  no  more  than  tbe  knowledge  of  practical  methodsi 
Undoubtedly  the  Egyptians  acquired  great  skUliatfae  appUcatton 
of  simple  means  to  tbe  iulfihncnt  of  tbe  most  difficult  taaJcs, 
But  the  books  that  have  come  down  to  ua  prove  how  great^ 
thdr  written  theoretical  knowledge  fcU  short  of  their  practical 
accomplishment.  The  explanation  of  tbe  fiact  may  partly  be 
that  the  medianical  and  other  discoveries  of  the  most  ingenioua 
minds  among  them,  when  not  In  eoostant  cequisition  1^  later 
generations,  were  miiundertteed  or  for0oticiit  and  even  in  other 
cases  were  preserved  only  aa  rules  of  thumb  by  the  craltamen 
and  experts,  who  would  Jealously  hide  them  9a  secrets  of  trader 
Men  of  genius  were  not  wanting  in  the  long  history  of  Egypt; 
two  doctors,  ImhOtp  (lautbes),  tbe  anchitect  of  Zoser,  in  the 
nird  Dynasty,  and  Ameodphis  (Ansnhotp),  son  of  Hap,  the 
wise  scribe  under  Amcnfiphis  IIL  itt  the  XVUIth,  eventually 
necdved  the  honours  of  deificstion;  and  Haidadf  under  Cheops 
of  the  IVth  Dynasty  was  little  behind  tbcseiwoin  the  estimatioa 
of  posterity.  Such  men,  who^capablein  every  fidd,  designed  the 
Great  Pyramids  and  bestowed  the  highest  monumental  fame«i( 
thdr  masters,  must  surely  bave  had  aa  insight  Into  adentifi^ 
principles  that  would  liardly  be  credited  to  tbe  Egyptians  from 
the  written  documents  alone. 

lfa<Aemo/ic«.— The  Egyptian  notation  for  whole  numbers 
was  decimal,  each  power  of  to  up  to  lootooo  betftg  repiesented 
by  a  different  figure,  on  much  the  same  principle  as  the  Kottan 
numerals.  Fractions  except  \  were  «H  primary,  i«.  vfthtbe 
numerator  unity:  in  order  to  express  sueh  an  idea  aa  iV  ^ 
Bgyptians  were  obliged  to  mdttce  itjto  a  aecicf  of  pctoaiy 
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tton  was  performed  in  the  hetd,  only  the  result  being  written 
down,  and  to  facilitate  h  tables  were  drawn  up  of  the 
ffivision  &t  2  by  odd  numbers;  With  integers,  besides  adding 
ind  subtracting,  it  was  easy  to.  double  and  to  multiply  by  loi 
imih^lying  »hd  dividing  by  5  and  finding  the  if  value  were 
^ho  among  thii  fundamental  instruments  of  caknlation,  and  all 
moklplication  pfoceeded  by  repetitions  of  these  processes  with 
addition,  i.g.  9X7  -(9X«X2)+(oXa)+^.  Division  was  accom- 
plished by  multiplying  the  divisor  until  the  dividend  was.reached;. 
the  answer  being  the  number  of  times  the  divisor  was  so  multi' 
pHed.  Weights  and  measures  proceeded  generally  on  either  a 
decimal  or  a  doubling  system  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Apart  from  a  few  calculations  and  accounts,  pmcticaRy  all  the 
materials  for  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  mathematics  before 
^  HeUeiiistic  period  date  from  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
.  Ths  principal  text  is  the  Rhind  Mathematical  I^yms  in  the 
British  MuKum. 'writtea  under  a  HykM>»  ktag  «.  imo  B,t:,;wit> 
fortunately  it  Is  fiul  of  groes  error*,  its,  contents  (all  roughly  into 
the  following  scheme,  but  the  main  headings  are  not  shown  in  the 
original  ?"*• 

L  Arithmetic-'A.  Tables  and  rule  to  fadlitate  the  «iapbyiiient 
«f  fractions. 

(a)  Table  of  the  divisions  of  a  hy  odd  numbers  from  3  to  99 

(e.g.  2  + 1 1  -  J  +^»),  see  above. 
^)  ConversionsofcompoundfracttensC*.^.  |Xi-|+!V)t  with 
nde  for  finding  |  of  a  fraction. 
B.  The  "  bread  "  calcuUtion— a  division  by  10  of  the  units  i  tD9. 
C  "  Completing  "  calculations, 
(a)  Adding  multiples  of  a  fraction  to  produce  a  more  convenient 
%  fraction  (perhaps  connected  with  the  use  of  palms  and 
cubits  in  decorationinaproportionbasodon  the  numbers). 
ih)  Findtne  the  difference  between  a  given  fcaction  and  a  givea 
whole  number. 

p.  ilAff*  or  "  mass  "rproUema  (of  the  form  «+"  *a»  to  find  the 

ikex}, 

'  £..  Tooun-  problems  (toMin,  "  rising,"  seems  to  be  the  differoace 
between  the  shares  of  two  sets  of  persons  divitMi^  an  amount 
petween  tbeiti  on  a  lover  and  a  higher  scale). 

IL  Cecttutry, — A.  Measurement  of  volume  (amounts  of  grain  in 
eylitidrical  and  rectangular  spaces  of  different  dimensbns  and  vice 
wtna). 

B.  Measurement  of  area  (areas  of  square^  dtculari  triangular*  &c, 
fields). 

C.  Proportions,  of  pyramids  and  other  monuments  with  sloping 
sides. 

.III.  MiscManeous  problems  (and  tables)  such  as  are  met  with  in 
bread-making,  beer-making,  food  of  live-stock,  &c.  &c. 

The  method  of  estimatmK  the  area  of  irregular  fields  and  the 
eubtc  contents  ol  granaries,  &c..  is  very  faulty.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  find  material  of  later  dste,  such  as  Pythagoras  is  reported 
to  hove  studied. 
See  A.  Eisenlohr.  Eim  maAematisehts  Honibtuh  der  atteu  Agjpkr 
eipz%.  la??) :  F.  U.  Griffith^ "  The  Rhind  Mathematkal  Papyrus" 
Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  of  Biblical  Archaeology^  Nov.  1891,  March,; 
May  and  June  1894. 

j4$/nmd«ny.^— The  hriniattt  skies  of  day  and  night  in  Egypt 
favoured  the  devekipment  of  astronomy.  A  papyrus  of  the 
Roman  period  in  the  British  Museum  attributes  the  invention  of 
horoscopes  to  the  Egjrptians,  but  no  early  instance  is  known. 
iVotaBSoT  Petrie  has  indeed  suggested,  chiefly  on  chronological 
grounds^  that  a  table  of  stars  on  the  ceQing  of  the  Ramesseum 
temple  and  another  in  the  tomb  of  Kameses  VL  (repeated  in 
tikat  of  Ramescs  IX.  without  deration)  were  horoscopes  of 
Kaiheses  II.  and  VI.;  but  Mahler's  interpretation  of  the  tables 
Ml  which  this  would  reSt  appears  to  be  false.  Astronomy  played 
«  considerable'  part  In  reUgious  matters  for  fixing  the  dates  of 
festtvaAs  dnd  determining  the  hours  of  the  night.  The  titles  of 
several  temple  books  are  preserved  recording  the  movements 
and  phases  of  the  sun,  rooop  and  stars.  The  rising  of  Sothis 
(Sfrius)  at  the  beginning  of  the  inundation  was  a  particularly 
toportant*  point  to  fix  fn  the  yeariy  calendar  (see  below, 
I  *•  Chroiiology  **)•  The  primitive  dock*  of  the  temple  time- 
ISMper  (horoscopus),  consisting  of  a  &po\6yMy  xol  ^nxa 
tClencns  Akt*  Slrem.,  vf.  4.  35),  has  been  identified  with  two 

*  Formeriy  transcribed  hauix**  heap  "-problems. 

*  CIstMydras  inscribed  in  hieroglypMc  are  fouad  soon  after  the 
Macedofuan  ienqn^st^ 
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InscHbed  4rt)|iiM»IiitkeB«^'M«iAmtthese  ate  upahu  Standi 
with  a  sight-slit  in  the  broader  end,  and  a  short  handle  from 
trtifch  a  phunmet  line  was  hung.  The  former  was  held  cfese 
to  the  eye,  tht  latter  in  the  other  hand,  perhaps  at  arm's  length. 
From  the  aboveHoaentloned  tables  of  culmfnation  in  the  tombs 
of  Ramesea  VI.  and  DC.  it  seems  that  for  fiidi^g  the  hours  of  the 
nlglit  a  man  seated  on  the  ground  faced  the  horoscopus  in  sodi  a 
position  that  the  line  of  observation  of  the  Pole-star  parsed  over 
the  middle  6f  Ms  head.  On  the  different  days  of  the  year  each 
hour  was  determined  by  a  fixed  star  culininating  or  neariy 
culminating  in  it,  and  the  position  of  these  stars  at  the  time  is 
given  in  the  tables  as  "  hi  the  centre,^  "  on  the  left  eye,"  "  on 
the  right  shoulder,"'  &c  According  to  the  texts,  in  loaning  or 
rebuilding  temples  the  north  scds  was  determined  by  the  same 
apparatus,  and  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  the  usual  one  fbr 
astronomical  observations.  It  is  conceitaHe  that  in  ingenious 
and  careful  hands  ft  might  give  results  of  a  high  degree  of 
acmiwcy. 
See  L.  Borehardt,  "  Efai  altiteyptischea  astronemisches  Instnr^ 
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aninial  and  other  forms  are  given,  appear  in  the  early  astronomical 
texts  and  paintings.  The  zodiacal  signs  were  not  Introduced  till  the 
Ptotemaic  period.  See-  H.  Brugach,  Die  Agypiolegie  (Leipo^,  1891)* 
pp.  315  ct  scqq.,  for  a  full  account  of  all  these. 

Medidtte. — Except  that  splints  are  sometimes  found  on  the 

limbs  of  bodies  of  sdl  periods,  at  present  nothing  is  known,  from 

texts  or  otherwise,  of  the  existence  of  Egyptian  surgery  or 

dentistry.  For  historical  pathology  the  examination  of  mummies 

and  skeletons  is  yielding  good  resulu.    There  is  little  sign  of  the 

existence  of  gout  or  of  syiriiilitic  diseases  tmtil  kite  times  (sea 

Mummy).    A  number  of  pap3rri  have  been  discovered  containing 

medical  prescriptions.    The  earliest  are  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty 

from  Kahan,  one  being  veterinary,  the  other  gynaecoIogicaL 

The  finest  non-religioua  papyrus  known,  the  Ebers  Papyrus, 

is  a  vast  collection  of  receipts.    One  section,  giving  us  some  ol 

"  the  mysteries  of  the  physician,"  shows  how  lamentably -crude 

were  his  notions  of  the  constitution  of  the  body.    It  teaches 

little  more  than  t^t  tl^  pulse  is  felt  in  eyeiy  part  of  the  bo(^ 

that  there  are  vessels  leading  from  the  hean  to  the  eyes,  ears,- 

nose  and  all  the  other  members^  and  that  "  die  breath  entering 

the  nose  goes  to  the  heart  and  the  lungs."   The  prescripLk>ns 

are  for  a  great  variety  of  ailments  and  afflictiaoa— diMases  of 

the  eye  and  the  stomach,  sores  and  brc^en  bones,  to  make  the 

hair  grow,  to  keep  away  snakes,  fleas,  &c.    Purgatives  and 

diuretics  are  particularly  numerous,  and  the  madicines  take  the 

form  of  pillules,  draughts,  liniments^  fumigatioBS,  &c    The 

prescriptions  are  often  fanciful  and  may  thus  bear  some  absurd 

relation  to  the  disease  to  be  cured,  but  genemUy  they  would  be 

to  some  extent  effective.    Their  action  was  ataMted  by  speUsv 

for  general  use  in  the  pr^iaration  or  application,  or  for  special 

diseases.    In  most  cases  several  ingredients  are  prescribed 

together:  when  the  amounts  are  indicated  it  is  by  measure  not 

by  weight,  and  evidently  no  very  potent  drugs  were  emptoyed, 

for  the  smallest  measure  specified  is  equal  to  about  faak  of  a 

cubic  inch.    Little  has  yot  been  accomplished  in  identifying  the 

diseases  and  the  substances  named  in  the  medical  papyrL 

«5^tP;  A:.  ^"*"*''*  ^^  nearsi  Medical  Papyrus  (uHpzig,  I9Q5)« 
(XVIIIth  Dynasty),  and  for  a  great  magical  text  of  the  Roman 

Ktriod  (3rd  century  a.d.)  with  some  prescrlprions,  F.  U.  Griffith  and 
.  Thompson.  The  Demotic  Magical  Papyrus  of  London  and  Leiden 
(London.  1904)*' 

Literature. — The  vast  mass  of  writing  which  has  come  down  td 
us  from  the  aadeat  Egyptians  comprises  documents  of  ^hnost 
every  conceivable  kind,  business  documents  and  correspondence, 
legal  documents,  memorial  inscriptioas,  historical,  scientific, 
didactic,  magical  and  religious  literature;  also  talcs  and  lyrics 
and  other  compoattionB  In  poetkad  hmgua'Ke.r  Most  of  these 
classes  are  dealt  with  in  this  article  uad^  spedal  headings. 
In  addition  there  shotikl  be  mentioned  theabuncbnt  explanatc^ 
inscriptions  studied  to  wall-soenes  as  a  secondary  element  i^ 
tkosecomposiflDns.  Aseariy  asthe  Middle  Kingdom,  papyri  are 
foand  o6nUdnlag^  dassiikd  lists  of  words,  titles,  names  of  cities, 
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^.,  and  of  nome^  with  their  capites,  festivals^  deititt  and  iacrcd 
things,  caJendan,  &c 

To  a  great  extent  the  standard  works  in  all  classes  date  from 
an  early  age,  not  later  than  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  subsequent 
works  of  religion  and  learning  like  the  later  additions  were 
largely  written  in  the  same  style.  Several  books  of  proverbs  or 
"  instructions  "  were  put  in  circulation  during  the  Middle  King- 
dom. Kagemni  and  Ptahhotp  of  the  Old  Kingdom  were  nomin- 
ally or  really  the  instructors  in  manners:  King  Amenenih^  I. 
laid  down  the  principles  of  conduct  in  government  for  his  son 
Senwosri  L,  preaching  on  the  text  of  beneficence  rewarded  by 
treachery;  Kheti  points  out  in  detail  to  his  schoolboy  son  Pepi 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  scribes  and  the  miseries  of  all  other 
careers.  Some  of  these  books  are  known  only  in  copies  of  the 
New  Kingdom.  The  ii^tructions  of  Ani  to  his  son  Khenshotp 
are  of  later  date.  In  demotic  th«  most  notable  of  such  works 
b  a  papyrus  of  the  first  century  a.d.  at  Leiden. 

A  number  of  Egyptian  talcs  are  known,  dating  from  the 
Middle  Kingdom  and  later.  Some  are  so  sober  and  "realistie  as 
to  make  it  doubtful  whether  they  are  not  true  biographies  and 
narratives  of  actual  events.  Such  are  the  story  of  SinOhi,  a 
fugitive  to  Syria  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris  [Senwosri]  I.,  and 
perhaps  the  narrative  of  Unamun  of  his  expedition  in  quest  of 
cedar  wood  for  the  bark  of  the  Theban  Ammon  in  the  XXIst 
Dynasty.  Others  are  highly  imaginative  or  with  miraculous 
incidents,  like  the  story  of  the  Predestined  Prince  and  the  story 
of  the  Two  Brothers,  which  begins  with  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
industrious  farmer,  and,  in  demotic  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
'periods,  two  stories  of  the  learned  Sethon  Khamo{s,sonof  Rameses 
II.  and  high  priest  of  Ptah,  with  his  rather  tra^cal  experiences 
at  the  hands  of  magicians.  The  stories  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
were  in  choice  diction,  large  portions  of  them  being  rhetorical 
or  poetical  compositions  attributed  to  the  principal  characters. 
The  story  of  SinQhi  is  of  this  description  and  was  much  read 
during  the  New  Kingdom.  Another,  of  the  Eloquent  Peasant 
whose  ass  had  been  stolen,  was  only  a  framework  to  the  rhetoric 
of  endless  petitions.  The  tale  of  the  Shipwrecked  Sailor  in  the 
Red  Sea  was  a  piece  of  simpler  writing,  not  unpicturesque,  of  the 
marvellous  type  of  a  Sindbad  story.  If  all  these  are  deficient 
in  literary  merit,  they  are  deeply  interesting  as  revelations  of 
primitive  mind  and  manners.  Of  New  Kingdom  tales,  the  story 
of  the  Two  Brothers  is  frankly  in  the  simplest  speech  of  everyday 
life,  white  others  are  more  stilted.  The  demotic  stories  of 
Khamois  are  simple,  but  the  **  Rape  of  Inar5s'  Cuirass "  (at 
Vienna)  is  told  in  a  stiff  and  high-flown  style. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  of  Egyptian  literary  compositions 
that  apart  from  their  interest  as  anthropological  documents 
they  possess  no  merit  which  would  entitle  them  to  survive. 
They  are  more  or  less  touched  by  artificiality,  but  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  appreciate  them  at  present  they  very  seldom  attain 
to  any  d^ree  of  literary  beauty.  Most  of  the  compositions  in 
the  h'terary  language,  whether  pld  or  archaistic,  are  in  a  stilted 
style  and  often  with  parallelisms  of  phrase  like  those  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  Simple  prose  narrative  is  here  quitfe  exceptional. 
Some  few  hymns  contain  stanzas  of  ten  lines,  each  line  with  a 
break  in  the  middle.  There  b  no  sign  of  rhyming  in  Egyptian 
poetry,  and  the  rhythm  b  not  yet  recognizable  owing  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  ancient  vocalization.  In  old  Egyptian  tales  the 
narrative  portions  are  frequently  in  prose;  New  Egyptian  and 
demotic  contain  as  a  rule  little  else.  Hymns  exist  in  both  of 
these  later  forms  of  the  language,  and  a  few  love  songs  in  Late 
Egyptian. 
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C  Relighn. — x.  ItUroductcry. — Copious  as  are  the  sources  of 
information  from  which  our  knowledge  of  the  Egyptbn  religion  is 
drawn,  there  b  nevertheless  no  aq>ect  of  the  ancient  civilization 
of  £gypt  that  we  really  so  little  understand.  While  the  youth  of 
Egyptdogical  research  b  in  part  responsible  for  this,  the  reason 
lies  still  more  an  the  nature  of  the  religion  itself  and  the  character 


of  the  testimony  bearing  upon  it.    ForatruetpMBoislieii«ft]ift 
chaotic  polytheism  that  reveab  itself  even  in  the  eaxUest  tcoUs 
it  would  be  necessary  to  be  able  to  trace  its  dcv^opment,  stage 
by  stage,  out  of  a  number  of  naive  primitive  cults;  Imt  thft 
period  of  growth  lies  behind  recorded  hbtoiy,  and  wie  ace  here 
reduced  to  hypotheses  and  a  potimori  leoonstructions.    The 
same  criticism  applies,  no  doubt,  to  other  rcUgiona,  like  those  :dC 
Greece  and  Rome.    In  £g3^t,  however,  the  difficulty  js  much 
aggravated  by  the  poor  quaUty  of  the  evidence.    The  religious 
books  are  textually  very  corrupt,  one-sided  in  their  subject*' 
matter,  and  distributed  over  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand 
yeara.    The  greatest  deflect  of  all  b  their  relative  silence  with- 
regard  to  the  myths.    For  the  story  of  Isb  and  Osiris  we  have 
indeed  the  late  treatise  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  other  myths  nwy  be  culled  from  earlier  native  sources.    But 
in  general  the  tales  that  passed  current  about  «the  gods*  sis 
referred  to  only  in  mysterious  and  recondite  allusions;  as 
Herodotus  for  his  own  times  explicitly  testifies,  a  reticence  in 
such  matters  seems  to  have*  been  encouraged  by  the  priests. 
Thus  with  regard  to  Egyptian  theology  we  are  very  imp^eclly 
informed,  and  the  account  that  is  here  given  of  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  merdy  provisionaL    The  actual  practices  <^  the  cult, 
both  funerary  and  divine,  are  better  known,   and   we   ars 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  doctrines  as  to  the  future  state 
of  the  dead.    There  b  good  material,   too,  for  the  study 
of  Egyptian  magic,  though,  thb  branch  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  hitherto. 

2.  Main  Sourca.-^{a)  The  Pyramid  texts,  a  vast  collection  of 
incantations  inscribed  on  the  inner  walb  of  five  royal  tombs 
of  the  Vth  and  Vlth  Dynasties  at  Sakkfira,  discovered  and  first 
publbhed  by.Maspero.  Much  of  these  texts  b  of  extreme 
antiquity;  one  incantation  at  least  has  been  proved  to  belong 
to  an  age  anterior  to  the  unification  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
kingdoms.  Later  copies  also  exbt,  but  possess  little  independent 
critical  valne.  The  subject-matter  is  funerary,  t.«.  it  deab 
with  the  fate  of  the  dead  king  in  the  next  life.  Some  chapters 
describe  the  manner  in  which  he  passes  from  earth  to  h^ven 
and  becomes  a  star  in  the  firmament,  othen  deal  with  the  food 
and  drink  necessary  for  hb  continued  existence  after  deaths 
and  othciB  again  with  the  royal  prerogatives  which  he  hopes  stiU 
to  enjoy;  many  are. directed  against  the  bites  of  snakes  and 
stings  of  scorpions.  It  is  possible  that  these  incantations  wers 
recited  as  paH  of  the  funerary  ritual,  but  there  b  no  doubt  tha^ 
their  mere  presence  in  the  tombs  was  supposed  to  be  magiaUly 
effective  for  the  welfare  of  the  dead.  Originally  these  texts  had 
an  application  to  the  king  alone,  but  before  the  b<^nning  of  the 
Xlltb  Dynasty  private  individuab  had  begun  to  employ  them 
on  their  own  behalf.  They  seem  to  be  rebtii^y  free  from  textual 
corruption,  but  the  vocabulary  still  occasions  much  difficulty  to 
the  translator. 

(6)  The  Boch  of  the  Dead  b  the  somewhat  inappropriate  name 
applied  to  a  large  similar  collection  of  texts  of  various  'd^^ 
certain  chapters  of  which  show  a  tendency  to  become  weldei 
tqgcthcr  into  a  book  of  fixed  content  and  uniform  order,  A 
number  of  chaptera  contained  in  the  later  recensions  are  already 
found  on  the  sarcophagi  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  together  wi^ 
a  host  of  funereal  texts  not  usually  reckoned  as  belongiBg  to  the 
Book  of  the  Dead;  these  have  been  published  by  Lepsius  and 
Lacau.  The  above-mentioned  nucleus,  combined  with  other 
chapters  of  more  recent  origin,  b  found  in  the  ps|^  of  the 
XVIUth-XXth  Dynasties,  and  forms  the  soH^Ued  Thebaa 
recei^on,  which  has  been  edited  by  Neville  insn  important  work* 
Here  already  more  or  less  rigid  groups  of  chapters  may  be  noted, 
but  individual  manuscripts  (kffer  greatly  in  what  they  indude 
and  exclude.  In  the  Saite  period  a  sort  of  stsndard  edition  was 
drawn  up,  consbting  of  165  chaptera  in  a  fixed  order  and  with  a 
common  title  "  the  book  of  going  forth  in  the  day  ";  thb  recen> 
sion  was  publbhed  by  Lcpaius  in  184  a  from  a  Turin  papyrus* 
Like  the  Pyramid  texts,  the  Book  of  the  Dead  served  a  funeisiy 
purpose,  but  Its  contents  are  far  more  heterogeneous;  beridtt 
chaptera  enabling  the  dead  man  to  assume  what  slwpe  he  wiD, 
or  to  issue  triumphant  from  the  last  judgment,  there  are  Ibts 
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of  gfttes  to  be  passed  and  demons  to  be  encountered  in  the 
nether  world,  formulae  such  as  are  inscribed  on  sepulchral  figures 
and  amulets,  and  even  hymiis  to  the  sun-god.  These  texts  are 
for  the  most  part  excessively  corrupt,  and  despite  the  transla- 
tions of  Pierret,  Renouf  and  Budge,  much  labour  must  yet 
be  expended  npon  them  before  they  can  rank  as  a  first-rate 
source. 

(c)  The  texts  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  al  Thebes  (XVIIIlh- 
XXth  Dyn.)  consist  of  a  series  of  theological  books  compiled 
at  an  uncertain  date;  they  have  been  edited  by  Naville  and 
Lef^bure.  The  chief  of  these,  extant  in  a  longer  and  a  shorter 
version,  is  called  The  book  of  that  which  is  in  the  Nether  World 
(familiarly  known  as  the  Am  Duat)  and  deals  with  the  journey 
of  the  sun  during  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night.  The  Book  of 
Gates  treats  of  the  same  topic  from  a  more  theological  stand- 
point. The  Litanies  of  the  Sun  contain  the  acclamations  with 
which  the  sun-god  Re  was  greeted,  when  at  eventide  his  bark 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  netherworld.  Another  treatise 
relates  the  destruction  of  mankind,  and  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  heavens  in  the  form  of  a  cow. 

(d)  Among  the  later  religious  books  one  or  two  deserve  a 
special  mention,  such  as  The  Overthrowing  of  Apophis,  the  serpent 
enemy  of  the  sun-god;  The  Lamentations  of  Isis  and  Nephthys 
over  their  murdered  brother  Osiris,  The  Book  of  Breathings,  a 
favourite  book  among  the  later  Theban  priests.  Several  of  these 
books  were  used  in  the  ritual  of  feast  days,  but  all  have  received 
a  secondary  funerary  employment,  and  are  therefore  found  buried 
with  the  dead  in  their  tombs. 

(«)  The  Ritual  texts  have  survived  only  in  copies  not  earlier 
than  the  New  Kingdom.  The  temple  ritual  employed  in  the 
daily  cult  is  illustrated  by  the  scenes  depicted  on  the  inner  walls 
of  the  great  temples:  the  formulae  recited  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremonies  arc  recorded  at  length  in  the  temple  of 
Seti  I.  (XlXth  Dyn.)  at  Abydos,  as  well  as  in  some  later  papyri 
in  Berlin.  The  whole  material  has  been  collected  and  studied 
by  Moret.  The  funerary  ritual  is  known  from  texts  in  the  Theban 
tombs  pCVIIIlh-XXth  Dyn.)  and  papyri  and  sarcophagi  of 
later  date;  older  versions  are  contained  in  the  Pyramid  texts 
and  The  Book  of  the  Dead.  Schiaparelli  has  done  much  towards 
gathering  together  this  scattered  material.  The  ritual  observed 
during  the  process  of  embalmment  is  preserved  in  late  papyri  in 
Paris  and  Cairo  published  by  Maspero. 

if)  The  magical  documents  have  been  comparatively  little 
studied,  in  spite  of  their  great  interest.  They  deal  for  the  most 
part  with  the  hearing  of  diseases,  the  bites  of  snakes  and  scorpions, 
&c,  but  incidentally  cast  many  sidelights  on  the  mythology  and 
superstitious  beliefs.  The  best-known  of  these  books  is  the 
Papyrus  Harris  published  by  F.  J.  Chabas,  but  other  papyri  of 
as  great  or  greater  importance  are  to  be  found  in  the  Leiden, 
Turin  and  other  collections.  A  curious  book  published  by 
A.  Erman  contains  spells  to  be  used  by  mothers  for  the  protection 
of  their  children.  A  papyrus  in  London  contains  a  calendar  of 
lucky  and  unlucky  days.  A  late  class  of  stelae,  of  which  the  best 
specimen  has  been  published  by  Golenischeff,  consists  of  spells  of 
various  kinds  originally  intended  for  the  use  of  the  living,  but 
later  employed  for  funerary  purposes. 

ig)  Under  the  heading  Miscellaneous  we  must  mention  a 
number  of  sources  of  great  value:  the  grave-stones,  or  stelae, 
especially  those  from  Abydos,  which  throw  much  light  on  funerary 
beliefs;  the  great  Papyrus  Harris,  the  longest  of  all  papyri, 
which  enumerates  the  gifts  of  Rameses  IIL  (XXth  Dyn.)  to 
the  various  temples  of  Egypt;  the  hymns  to  the  gods  preserved 
in  Cairo  and  Leiden  papyri;  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  Ptolemaic 
temples  (Dendera,  Edfu,  &c.),  which  teem  with  good  religious 
material.  Nor  can  any  attempt  here  be  made  to  summarize 
the  remaining  native  Egyptian  sources,  literary  and  archaeo- 
logical, that  deserve  notice. 

(A)  Among  the  classical  writers,  Plutarch  in  his  treatise 
Concerning  Isis  and  Osiris  is  the  most  important.  Diodorus  also 
is  useful.  Herodotus,  owing  to  his  religious  awe  and  dread  of 
divulging  sacred  mysteries,  is  only  a  second-rate  source. 

3.  The  Gods. — The  end  of  the  pre-dynastic  period,  in  which 
IX  3 


we  dimly  descry  a  mimber  of  faadependent  tribes  b  constant 
warfare  with  one  another,  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  a  united 
Egyptian  state  with  a  single  Pharaonic  ruler  at  its  head.  The 
era  of  peace  thus  inaugurated  brought  with  it  a  rapid  progress 
in  all  branches  of  civilization;  and  there  soon  emerged  not  only 
a  national  art  and  a  condition  of  material  prosperity  shared  by 
the  entire  land  in  common,  but  also  a  state  religion,  which 
gathered  up  the  ancient  tribal  ctilts  and  floating  cosmical 
conceptions,  and  combining  them  as  best  it  could,  imposed 
them  on  the  people  as  a  whole.  By  the  time  that  the  Pyramid 
texts  were  put  into*  writing,  doubtless  long  before  the  Vth 
Dynasty,  thb  religion  had  assumed  a  stereotyped  appearance 
that  clung  to  it  for  ever  aftents'ards.  But  the  multitude  of  the 
deities  and  the  variety  of  the  myths  that  it  strove  to  incorporate 
prevented  the  development  of  a  uniform  theological  system, 
and  the  heterogeneous  origin  of  the  reUgion  remained  irretrievably 
stamped  upon  its  face.  Written  records  were  few  at  the  time 
when  the  pantheon  was  built  up,  so  that  the  process  of  construc- 
tion cannot  be  followed  historically  from  stage  to  stage;  but 
it  is  possible  by  arguing  backwards  from  the  later  facts  to  discern 
the  main  tendencies  at  work,  and  the  principal  elementary  cults 
that  served  as  the  materials. 

The  gods  of  the  pre-dynastic  period  may  be  divided  into  two 
chief  groups,  the  tribal  or  local  divinities  and  the  cosmic  or 
explanatory  deities.    At  the  beginning  each  tribe  had     chftflt- 
its  own  particular  god,  who  in  essence  was  nothing    cmOoa  0/ 
but  the  articulate  expression  of  the  inner  cohesion  and     P**" 
of  the  outward  independence  of  the  tribe  itself,  but     ?^^ 
who  outwardly  manifested  himself  in  the  form  of  some 
animal  or  took  up  his  abode  in  some  fetish  of  wood  or  stone. 
In  times  of  peace  this  visible  emblem  of  the  god's  presence 
was  housed  in  a  rude  shrine,  but  in  war-time  it  was  taken  thence 
and  carried  into  the  battlefield  on  a  standard.    We  find  such 

divine  standards  ^  often  depicted  on  the  earliest  monuments, 
and  among  the  symbols  placed  upon  them  may  be  detected  the 
images  of  many  deities  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 

later  national  pantheon,  such  as  the  falcon  Horns  ^^, the  wolf 
Wepwawet    (Ophois)  J^  ,  the  goddess  Neith  5BL.  symbolized 


by  a  shield  transfixed  with  arrows,  and  the  god  Min  ^"Y"*  ^^^ 

nature  of  whose  fetish  is  obscure.  In  course  of  time  the  tribes 
became  localized  in  particular  districts,  under  the  influence  of  a 
growing  central  authority,  and  their  gods  then  passed  from  tribal 
into  local  deities*  Hence  it  came  about  that  the  provincial 
districts,  or  nomes,  as  they  were  called,  often  derived  their  names 
from  the  gods  of  tribes  that  settled  in  them,  these  names  being 
hicroglyphically  written  with  the  sign  for  "  district  *'  surmounted 

by  standards  of  the  type  above  described,  e.g.  ^^.  "  the  nome 


of  the  dog  Anubis,"  the  17th  or  Cynopolite  nome  of  Upper 
Egypt.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  deities  came  to  enjoy 

special  reverence  in  restricted  territories,  e.g.  the  ram  "55X 

Khnum  in  Elephantine,  the  jerboa  or  okapi  (?)    p^  Seth  in 

Ombos,  the  ibis   "y^  Thoth  in  Hermopolis  Magna,  and  of  th« 

gods  named  above.  Horns  in  Hieraconpolis,  Wepwawet  in  Asslut, 
Neith  in  Sais,  and  Min  in  Coptos.  As  towns  and  villages  gradu- 
ally sprang  up,  they  too  adopted  as  their  patron  some  one  or 
other  of  the  original  tribal  gods,  so  that  these  came  to  have 
different  seats  of  worship  all  over  Egypt.  For  this  reason  it  is 
often  hard  to  tell  where  the  primitive  cult-centre  of  a  particular 
deity  is  to  be  sought;  thus  Horus  seems  equally  at  home  both 
at  Buto  in  the  Delta  and  at  Hieraconpolis  in  Upper  Eg>pt, 
and  the  earliest  worship  of  Seth  appears  to  have  been  claimed 
no  less  by  Tanis  in  the  north  than  by  Ombos  in  the  south.  The 
effect  of  the  localization  of  gods  in  many  different  places  was  to 
give  them  a  double  aspect;  so,  for  instance,  Khnum  the  god  of 
Elephantine  could  in  one  minute  be  regarded  as  identical  with 
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KJuMim  the  god  oC  Etot,  whila  in  Um  next  minute  and  without 
any  conscious  sense  of  contradiction  the  two  might  be  looked 
upon  as  entirely  separate  beings.  In  order  that  there  might  be 
no  ambiguity  as  to  what  divinity  was  meant,  it  became  usual, 
in  speaking  of  any  local  deity,  to  specify  the  place  of  which  he 
was  "  lord."  The  tendency  to  create  new  forms  of  a  god  by 
instituting  his  worship  in  new  local  centres  persisted  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  Egyptian  history,  unhindered  by  the 
opposite  tendency  which  made  national  out  of  local  gods.  Some 
of  the  cosmic  gods,  like  the  sun-god  Re  of  Heliopolis  and  of 
Hermonthis,  early  acquired  a  local  in  addition  to  their  cosmic 
aspect. 

In  the  innermost  principle  of  their  existence,  as  patrons  and 
protectors  of  restricted  cooununities,  the  primitive  tribal  gods 
did  not  differ  from  one  another.  But  externally  they  were  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  various  shapes  that  their  worshippers  ascribed 
to  them;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  in  the  beginning 
each  had  his  own  special  attributes  and  particular  mythical 
traits.  These,  however,  may  have  borne  little  resemblance  to 
the  later  conceptions  of  the  same  gods  with  which  we  are  made 
familiar  by  the  Pyramid  texts.  Thus  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  what  the  earliest  people  of  Sais  thought  about  their 
goddess  Ncith,  though  her  fetish  would  seem  to  point  to  her 
warlike  nature.  Nor  are  we  much  wiser  in  respect  of  those 
primitive  tribal  gods  that  are  represented  on  the  oldest  monu- 
ments in  animal  form.  For  though  we  may  be  sure  that  the  shape 
of  an  animal  was  that  in  which  these  gods  were  literally  visible 
to  their  worshippers,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  some 
one  living  aninial  was  chosen  to  be  the  earthly  tenement  of  the 
deity,  or  whether  he  revealed  himself  in  every  individual  of  a 
spedes,  or  whether  merely  the  cult-image  was  roughly  hewn  into 
the  shape  of  an  animaL  Not  too  much  weight  must  be  attached 
to  later  evidence  on  this  point;  for  the  New  Kingdom  and  still 
more  the  Graeco-Roman  period  witnessed  a  strange  recrudescence 
of  supposed  primitive  cults,  to  which  they  gave  a  form  that  may 
or  may  not  have  been  historically  exact.  In  some  places  whole 
classes  of  snimils  came  to  be  deemed  sacred.  Thus  at  Bubastis, 
where  the  cat-beaded  Bast  (Ubasti)  was  worshipped,  vast  ceme- 
teries of  mummified  cats  have  been  found;  and  elsewhere 
similar  funerary  cults  were  accorded  to  crocodiles,  lizards,  ibises 
and  many  other  animals.  In  Elephantine  Rhnum  was  supposed 
to  become  incarnate  in  a  ram,  at  whose  death  the  divinity  left 
him  and  took  up  his  abode  in  another.  So  too  the  bull  of  Apis 
(a  black  animal  with  white  spots)  was  during  its  lifetime  regarded 
as  a  reincarnation  of  Ptah,  the  local  god  of  Memphis,  and  similarly 
the  Mnevis  and  Bads  bulb  wero  accounted  to  be  "  the  living 
souls"  of  Etom  of  Heliopolis  and  of  Re  of  Hermonthis  respec- 
tivdy;  these  latter  cults  are  certainly  secondary,  for  Ptah 
himself  was  never,  either  eafly  or  late,  depicted  otherwise  than 
in  human  form,  as  a  mummy  or  as  a  dwarf;  and  Etom  and  Re 
are  but  different  names  of  the  sun-god.  The  form  of  a  snake, 
attributed  to  many  local  goddesses,  espedally  in  later  times 
{e.g.  Meresger  of  the  ThelMin  necropoUs),  was  borrowed  from 
the  very  andent  ddty  Onto  (Buto);  the  semblance  of  a  snake 
became  so  characteristic  of  female  divinities  that  even  the 
word  "  goddess  "  was  written  with  the  hieroglyph  of  a  snake. 
Other  animal  shapes  particularly  affected  by  goddesses  were 
those  of  a  lioness  (Sakbmi,  Pakhe)  or  a  cow  (Hathor,  Isis).  The 
primitive  animal  gods  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  animal 
forms  ascribed  to  many  cosmic  ddties;  thus  when  the  sun-god 
Re  was  pictured  as  a  scarabaeus,  or  dung-beetle,  rolling  its  ball 
of  dung  behind  it,  this  was  certainly  mere  poetical  imagery. 
Or  else  a  cosmic  god  might  assume  an  animal  shape  through 
assimilation  with  some  tribal  god,  as  when  Re  was  identified 
with  Horus  and  therefore  depicted  as  a  falcon. 

With  the  advance  of  dvilixation  and  the  transformation  of  the 
tribal  gods  into  national  divinities,  the  beliefo  held  about  them 
must  have  become  less  crude.  At  a  very  eariy  date  the  anthropo- 
morphizing tendency  caused  the  animal  deities  to  be  represented 
with  human  bodies,  though  as  a  rule  they  retained  their  animal 
heads;  so  In  the  case  of  Seth  as  early  as  the  Hnd  Dynasty. 
The  other  gods  carry  their  primitive  fetishes  in  their  hands  (like 


Neith,  who  is  depidMl  holding  arrows)  or  on  their  heads  (so 
Nefertem  [Iphthimis]  with  his  lotus-flower).  At  the  same  time 
the  gods  began  to  acquire  human  personalities  In  a  few 
instances  this  may  have  come  about  by  the  emphasizing  of  a 
really  primitive  trait;  as  when  the  wolf  Ophois,  in  consonance 
with  the  predatory  nature  of  that  animal,  developed  into  a 
god  of  war.  In  other  cases  the  transitional  steps  are  shrouded 
in  mystery;  we  do  not  know,  for  example,  why  the  ibis  Thoth 
subs^uently  became  the  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  the  inventor 
of  writing,  and  the  scribe  of  the  gods.  But  the  main  factor  in 
this  evolutionary  process  was  undoubtedly  the  formation  of 
myths,  which  brought  gods  of  independent  origin  into  relation 
with  one  another,  and  thus  imbued  them  with  human  passions 
and  virtues.  Here  dim  historic  recollections  often  determined 
the  features  of  the  story,  and  in  one  famous  legend  that  knits 
together  a  group  of  gods  all  seemin^y  local  in  origin  we  can 
still  faintly  trace  how  the  tale  arose,  was  added  to,  and  finally 
crystallized  in  a  coherent  form. 

Osiris  was  a  wise  and  beneficent  king,  who  reclaimed  the 
Egyptians  f  romsavagery,  gave  them  laws  and  taught  them  handi- 
crafts. The  prosperous  reign  of  Osiris  was  brought  to  a  premature 
dose  by  the  madiinations  of  his  wicked  brother  Seth,  who  with 
seventy-two  fellow-conspirators  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  in- 
duced him  to  enter  a  cunningly-wrought  cofi&n  made  exactly  to 
his  measure,  then  shut  down  the  lid  and  cast  the  chest  into  the 
Nile  Isis,  the  faithful  wife  of  Osiris,  set  forth  in  search  oi  her 
dead  husband's  body,  and  after  long  and  adventure^raught 
wanderings,  succeeded  in  recovering  it  and  bringing  it  bade 
to  Egypt  Then  while  she  was  absent  visiting  her  son  Horns 
in  the  dty  of  Buto,  Seth  once  more  gained  possession  of  the 
corpse,  cut  it  into  fourteen  pieces,  and  scattered  them  all  over 
Egypt.  But  Isis  collected  the  fragments,  and  wherever  one  was 
found,  buried  it  with  due  honour;  or,  according  to  a  different 
account,  she  Joined  the  limbs  together  by  virtue  of  her  magical 
powers,  and  the  slain  Osiris,  thus  resurrected,  henceforth  reigned 
as  king  of  the  dead  in  the  nether  world.  When  Horus  grew 
up  he  set  out  to  avenge  his  father's  murder,  and  after  terrible 
struggles  finally  conquered  and  dispossessed  his  wicked  unde; 
or,  as  anothei^  version  relates,  the  combatants  were  separated  by 
Tholh,  and  Egypt  divided  between  them,  the  northern  part 
falling  to  Horus  and  the  southern  to  Seth.  Such  is  the  stoiy 
as  told  by  Pluurch,  with  certain  additions  and  modifications 
from  older  native  sources.  There  existed,  however,  a  very  andent 
tradition  according  to  which  Horus  and  Seth  were  hostile  brothers, 
not  nephew  and  unde,  and  many  considerations  may  be  urged 
in  support  of  the  thesis  which  regards  their  stcug^es  as  reminis- 
cences of  wars  between  two  prominent  tribes  or  confederationf 
of  tribes,  one  of  which  worshipped  the  falcon  Horus  while  the 
other  had  the  okapi  (?)  Seth  as  its  patron  and  champion.  The 
Horus-tribes  were  the  victors,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the 
dynastic  line  sprang;  hence  the  Pharaoh  always  bore  the  name 
of  Horus,  and  represented  in  his  own  hallowed  person  the  andent 
tribal  ddty.  Of  Osiris  we  can  only  state  that  he  was  originally 
the  local  god  of  Busiris,  whatever  further  characteristics  he 
primitively  possessed  being  quite  obscure.  Isis  was  perhaps  the 
local  goddess  of  Buto,  a  town  not  far  distant  from  Busiris; 
this  geographical  proximity  would  suffice  to  explain  her  con- 
nexion with  Osiris  in  the  tale.  A  legend  now  arose,  we  know 
not  how  or  why,  which  made  Seth  the  brother  and  murderer  of 
Osiris;  and  this  led  to  a  fusion  of  the  Horus-Seth  and  the  Seth- 
Isis-Osiris  motifs.  The  relationships  had  now  to  be  readjusted, 
and  the  most  popular  view  recognized  Horus  as  the  son  and 
avenger  of  Osiris.  Hie  more  andent  account  survived,  however, 
in  the  m3rth  that  Osiris,  Horus,  Seth,  Isis  and  Nephthys  (a 
goddess  who  plays  but  a  minor  part  in  the  Osiris  cyde)  were  all 
children  of  the  earth-god  Keb  and  the  sky-goddess  Nut,  bom  on 
the  five  consecutive  days  added  on  at  the  end  of  the  year  (the 
so-called  epagomenal  days).  Later  generations  reconciled  these 
contradictions  by  assuming  the  existence  of  two  Honises,  one, 
the  brother  of  Cbiris,  Seth  and  Isis,  being  named  Haroeris,  i.t. 
Horus  the  elder,  while  the  other,  the  child  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  was 
called  Harpocrates,  U.  Horus  the  child. 
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The  second  main  dasa  of  divlnitkt  that  entered  into  tlie 
con^Mtition  of  the  Egyptian  pantiieon  was  due  to  that  innate 
and  universal  speculative  bent  which  seeks,  and  never 
laib  to  find,  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  Uie  external 
world.  Behind  the  great  natural  phenomena  that  they 
perceived  all  around  them,  the  Egyptians,  like  other  primitive 
folk,  postulated  the  existence  of  divine  wills  not  dissimilar 
in  Und  to  their  own,  though  vastly  superior  in  power.  Chief 
among  these  cosmic  deities  was  the  sun-god  Re,  whose  supremacy 
seemed  predestined  under  the  cloudless  sky  of  ^ypU  The 
oldest  oonoeptions  represented  Re  as  sailing  across  the  heavens 
in  a  ship  called  "  Manzet,"  "  the  bark  of  the  dawn  ";  at  sunset 
he  stepped  aboard  another  vessel  named  "  Mesenktet,"  "  the 
bark  ii  the  dusk,"  which  bore  him  back  from  west  to  east 
during  the  night.  Later  theories  symbolized  Re  in  many 
different  ways.  For  some  he  was  identical  with  Horns,  and  then 
he  was  falcon-headed  and  was  called  Hor-akhti,  the  Hon»  of 
the  horiaons.  Others  pictured  him  to  themselves  as  a  tiny 
infant  in  the  early  dawn,  as  f uU-grown  at  noon,  and  as  an  infirm 
old  man  in  the  evening.  When  the  sky  was  imagined  as  a  cow, 
be  was  a  calf  hoax  anew  every  morning.  The  moon  was  a  male 
deity,  who  likewise  fared  across  the  heavens  in  a  boat;  hence 
be  was  often  named  Chons,  "  the  sailor.''  The  ibis-god  Thoih 
was  early  identified  with  the  moon.  The  stars  and  planets 
were  likewise  gods.  Among  them  the  bnght  star  Sirius  was 
held  in  special  esteem;  it  was  a  goddess  Sothis  (Sopde),  <^ten 
identified  by  the  Egyptians  with  Isis.  The  constellations  that 
seemed  unceasingly  to  speed  across  the  sky  were  named  "  the 
never-resting  ones,"  and  the  drcumpolar  stars,  which  never 
sink  beneath  the  horizon,  were  known  as  "  the  imperishables." 
Concerning  earth  and  sky  there  were  many  different  opinions. 
Some  thou^t  that  the  sky  vras  a  goddess  Nut,  whom  the  god 
Show  held  ah>of  from  her  husband  Keb  the  earth,  on  whose  back 
the  plants  and  trees  grew.  Others  believed  in  a  celestial  ocean, 
personified  under  the  name  of  Nun  over  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  sailed  in  boats.  At  a  later  date  the  sky  was  held  to  be  a 
oow  (Hathor)  whose  four  feet  stood  firm  upon  the  soil;  or  else 
a  vast  face,  in  which  the  right  eye  was  the  sun  and  the  left  eye 
the  moon.  Alongside  these  fanciful  conceptions  there  existed 
ft  more  sober  view,  according  to  which  the  earth  was  a  long 
oval  plain,  and  the  sky  an  iron  roof  supported  by  the  tops  of 

mountains  or  by  four  pillars  ]||I  at  the  cardinal  points. 

Beneath  the  ground  lay  a  dark  and  mysterious  region,  now  con- 
ceived as  an  inverse  heaven  (Nenet),  now  as  a  vast  series  of 
caverns  whose  gates  were  guarded  by  demons.  This  nether 
world  was  known  as  the  Duat  (Dat,  TM),  and  through  it  passed 
the  sun  on  bis  journey  during  the  hours  of  night;  here  too,  as 
many  thought,  dwelt  the  dead  and  their  king  O^ris.  That  great 
natural  feature  of  Egypt,  the  Nile,  was  of  course  one  of  the  gods; 
his  name  was  Hi4>i,  and  as  a  sign  of  his  fecundity  he  had  long 
pendulous  breasts  like  a  woman.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
tribal  gods,  it  rarely  happened  that  the  cosmic  deities  enjoyed 
a  cult.  But  there  are  a  few  important  exceptions:  Re  in 
Heliopolis  (here  identified  with  a  local  god  Etom)  and  in  Her- 
monthis;  Hathor  at  Dendera  and  elsewhere.  Certain  of  the 
tribal  gods  early  became  identified  with  cosmic  divinities,  and 
the  latter  thus  became  the  objects  of  a  cult;  so,  for  instance, 
the  Horus  of  Edfu  was  a  sun-god,  and  Thoth  in  Hermopolis 
Magna  was  held  to  be  the  moon. 

An  extension  of  the  principle  that  created  the  cosmic  gods 
gave  rise  to  a  large  number  of  minor  deities  and  demons.  Day 
and  ni^t,  the  year,  the  seasons,  eternity,  and  many 
similar  conceptions  were  each  represented  by  a  god 
or  goddess  of  their  own,  who  nevertheless  possessed 
but  a  shadowy  and  doubtful  existence.  Human 
tItrSnites  like  Taste,  Knowledge,  Joy  and  so  forth  were  likewise 
penoBified,  no  less  than  abstract  ideas  such  as  Fate,  Destiny 
and  others;  rather  more  clearly  defined  than  the  rest  was  Maat, 
the  goddess  of  Truth  and  Right,  who  was  fiibled  to  be  the  daughter 
ol  Re  and  may  even  have  had  a  cult.  Certain  gods  were  purely 
ftwctloesi,  that  is  to  say,  they  appeared  at  special  thnes  to 


perform  tome  appointed  task,  at  the  completion  of  which  they 
vanished.  Such  were  Nepri,  the  god  of  the  corn-harvest; 
Meskhonit,  the  goddess  who  attended  every  child-bed;  Tait,  the 
goddess  of  weaving.  Numberless  semi-divme  beings  had  no 
other  purpose  than  to  fill  out  the  myths,  as,  for  instance,  the 
chattering  apes  that  greeted  the  sun-god  Re  as  he  rose  above 
the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  demons  who  opened  the  gates  of 
the  nether  worid  at  the  api»oacfa  of  the  setting  sun. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  sundry  other  cfivinities 
who  were  later  faitxodnoed  to  swell  the  already  overcrowded 
ranks  of  the  pantheon.  Contact  with  foreign  lands 
brought  with  it  several  new  deities,  Baal,  Anat  and 
Resheph  from  Syria,  and  the  misshapen  dwarf  Bes 
from  the  south;  eariier  than  these,  the  Astarte  of  Bybhn, 
whom  the  Egyptians  identified  with  Hathor.  In  Thebes  Ameno' 
phis  I.  and  his  spouse  Nefertari  were  worshipped  as  patron  gods 
of  the  necropolis  many  centuries  after  their  death.  Two  men  of 
exceptional  wisdom  received  divine  honours,  and  had  tem{to 
of  their  own  in  the  Ptolemaic  period;  these  woe  Imoutbes, 
who  had  lived  under  Zoset  of  the  Ilird  Dynasty,  and  Amem^his 
son  of  Hapu,  a  omtemporary  of  the  third  king  of  the  same  name 
(XVUIth  Dyn.).  The  hiU  of  Sheikh  Abd-el-guma  at  Thebes 
was  looked  upon  as  a  particularly  holy  place,  and  was  revered 
as  a  goddess.  Almost  anything  that  was  regarded  with  awe, 
any  object  used  in  the  divine  ritual  could  at  a  given  moment 
be  envisaged  as  a  deity.  Thus  the  boat  of  Osiris  (Neshemet) 
and  those  of  the  sun-god  were  goddesses;  and  various  wands 
and  sceptres  belonging  to  certain  gods  were  imagined  as  harbour- 
ing the  divine  being.  Truly  it  might  have  been  said  in  ancient 
Egypt:  of  the  making  of  gods  there  is  no  end  I 

For  such  order  as  can  be  discerned  in  the  mythological  con- 
ceptions of  the  Egyptians  the  priesthood  was  la'rgely  re^Mnsible. 
At  a  very  early  date  the  theok>g^cal  school  of  Heliopolis 
undertook  the  task  of  systematizing  the  gods  and  the 
myths,  and  it  is  mainly  to  them  that  is  due  the  Egyptian 
religionas  we  find  it 'in  the  Pyramid  texts.  Their  in- 
fluence is  particuhiriy  consfMCuous  in  the  prominent  place  accorded 
to  the  sun-god  Re,  and  in  the  creation-legend  that  made  him  the 
father  of  gods  and  men.  First  of  all  living  things  was  Re; 
legend  told  how  he  arose  as  a  naked  babe  from  a  lotus-flower 
that  floated  on  the  primeval  ocean  Nun.  Others  held  the  view 
that  he  crept  from  an  egg  that  lay  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  lake 
called  Desdes;  and  a  third,  more  barbarous,  tale  related  his 
obscene  act  of  self-procreation.  Re  became  the  father  of  the 
pair  of  gods  Show  and  Tefnut  (Tphenis),  who  emanated  from 
his  spittle.  They  again  gave  birth  to  Keb  and  Nut,  from  whom 
in  their  turn  sprang  Osiris  and  Seth,  Isis  and  Nephthys.  These 
nine  gods  were  together  known  as  the  great  Ennead  or  cycle  of 
nine.  A  second  series  of  nine  deities,  with  Horus  as  its  first 
member,  was  invented  at  the  same  time  or  not  long  afterwards, 
and  was  called  the  Lesser  Ennead.  In  later  times  the  theory  of 
the  Ennead  became  very  popular  and  was  adopted  by  most  of 
the  local  priesthoods,  who  substituted  their  own  favourite  god 
for  Re,  sometimes  retaining  and  sometimes  changing  the  names 
of  the  other  eight  deities.  Thus  locally  many  different  gods 
came  to  be  viewed  as  the  creators  of  the  worM.  Only  in  two 
instances,  however,  did  a  local  god  ever  obtain  wide  acceptance 
in  the  capacity  of  demiurge:  Ptah  of  Memplus,  who  was  famed 
as  an  artist  and  master-builder,  and  Khnum  of  Elephantine, 
who  was  said  to  have  moulded  numklnd  on  the  potter's  wheel. 

Already  in  the  Pyramid  texts  the  importance  <rf  Osiris  almost 
rivals  that  of  Re.  His  worship  does  not  seem  to  have  been  due 
to  Heliopolitan  influence,  and  may  possibly  have  been  propagated 
by  active  missionary  effort.  It  b  I4>parently  through  the  funeral 
cult  that  Osiris  so  early  took  a  firm  hold  on  the  imagination  of 
the  people;  for  at  a  very  ancient  date  he  was  identified  with 
every  dead  king,  and  it  needed  but  a  slight  extension  of  this  idea 
to  make  him  into  a  king  of  the  dead.  In  later  times  the  moral 
aspect  of  his  tale  was  doubtless  the  main  cause  of  its  continued 
popularity;  Osiris  was  named  Onnophris,  "  the  good  Being  " 
par  excettence,  and  Seth  was  contrasted  whh  him  as  the  author 
and  the  root  of  all  evil.    Still  the  Egyptians  themselves  seem 
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to  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  great  venera- 
tion that  they  paid  to  Osiris.  Successive  theories  interpreted 
him  as  the  god  of  the  earth,  as  the  god  of  the  Nile,  as  a  god  of 
vegetation,  as  a  moon-god  and  as  a  sun-god;  and  nearly  every 
one  of  these  theories  has  been  claimed  to  be  the  primitive  truth 
by  some  scholar  or  another. 

Nowhere  is  the  conservatism  of  the  Egyptians  more  clearly 
displayed  than  in  the  tenacity  with  whidb  they  clung  to  the 
old  forms  of  the  theology,  such  as  we  have  essayed  to  describe. 
Neither  the  influx  of  new  deities  nor  the  diligence  of  the  priestly 
authors  and  commentators  availed  to  break  down  the  cast-iron 
traditions  with  which  the  compilers  of  the  Pyramid  texts  were 
already  familiar.  It  is  true  that  with  the  displacement  of  the 
capital  town  certain  local  deities  attained  a  degree  of  power 
that,  superficially  regarded,  seems  to  alter  the  entire  perspective 
of  the  religion.  Thus  Ammon,  originally  the  obscure  local  god 
of  Thebes,  was  raised  by  the  Theban  monarchs  of  the  Xllth 
and  of  the  XVIIIth  to  XXIst  Dynasties  to  a  predominant 
position  never  equalled  by  any  other  divinity;  and,  by  similar 
means,  Suchos  of  the  Fayum,  Ubasti  of  Bubastis,  and  Neith  of 
Sab,  each  enjoyed  for  a  short  space  of  time  a  consideration  that 
DO  other  cause  would  have  secured  to  them.  But  precisely  the 
example  of  Ammon  proves  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to 
change  the  time-honoured  religious  creed;  his  priests  identified 
him  with  the  sun-god  Re,  whose  cult-centre  was  thus  merely 
transferred  a  few  hundred  miles  to  the  South.  Nor  couki  even 
the  violent  religious  revolution  of  Akhenaton  (Amenophis  IV.), 
of  which  we  shall  later  have  occasion  to  speak,  sweep  away  Cor 
ever  beliefs  that  had  persisted  for  so  many  generations. 

But  if  the  facts  of  the  religion,  broadly  viewed,  never  under- 
went a  change,  the  interpretation  of  those  facts  did  so  in  no 
small  degree.  The  religious  books  were  for  the  most  port  written 
in  archaic  language,  which  was  only  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  priests  of  later  times;  and  hence  great  scope  was  given  to 
them  to  exerdse  their  ingenuity  as  commentators.  By  the  time 
of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  some  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  had  been  provided  with  a  triple  commentary.  Un- 
fortunately the  methods  pursued  were  as  h'ttle  reasonable  as 
those  adopted  by  the  medieval  Jewish  Rabbis;  instead  of  the 
context  being  studied  as  a  whole,  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of 
its  literal  sense,  each  single  verse  was  considered  separately, 
and  explained  as  an  allusion  to  some  obscure  myth  or  as  em- 
bodying some  mystical  meaning.  Thus  so  far  from  simplifying  or 
really  elucidating  the  religion,  these  priestly  labours  tended  rather 
to  confuse  one  legend  with  another  and  to  efface  the  personality 
of  individual  gods.  The  ease  with  which  one  god  could  be 
identified  with  another  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  later  Egyptian  theology.  There  are  but  few  of  the  greater 
deities  who  were  not  at  some  time  or  another  identified  with  the 
solar  god  J(e.  His  fusion  with  Horns  and  Etom  has  already  been 
noted;  further  we  find  an  Ammon-Re,  a  Sobk-^e,  a  Khnum-Re; 
and  Month,  Onouris,  Show  and  Osiris  are  all  described  as  possess- 
ing the  attributes  of  the  sun.  Ptah  was  early  assimilated  to 
the  sepulchral  gods  Sokaris  and  Osiris.  Pairs  of  deities  whose 
personalities  are  often  blended  or  interchanged  are  Hathor  and 
Nut,  Sakhmi  and  Pakhe,  Seth  and  Apof^is.  So  too  in  Abydos, 
his  later  home,  Osiris  was  identified  with  Khante-Amentiu 
(Khentamenti,  Khcntamenthes),  "  the  chief  of  those  who  are 
in  the  West,"  a  name  that  was  given  to  a  vaguely-conceived  but 
widely- venerated  divinity  ruler  of  the  dead.  Many  factors  helped 
in  the  process  of  assimilation.  The  unity  of  the  state  was  largely 
influential  in  bringing  about  the  suppression  of  local  differences 
of  beUef.  The  less  important  priesthoods  were  glad  to  enhance 
the  reputation  of  the  deity  they  served  by  identifying  him 
with  some  more  important  god.  And  the  mystical  bent  of  the 
Egyptians  found  satisfaction  in  the  multiplicity  of  forms  that 
their  gods  could  assume;  among  the  favourite  epithets  which 
the  hymns  apply  to  di  vim'tics  are  such  as  "mysterious  of  shapes," 
"multiple  of  faces." 

The  goal  towards  which  these  tendencies  verged  was  mono- 
theism; and  though  this  goal  was  only  once,  and  then  quite 
cphemcrally,  reached,  still  the  monotheistic  idea  was  at  most 


periods,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air.  Sometimes  the  qualities  com- 
mon to  all  the  gods  were  abstracted,  and  the  resultant  notloii 
spoken  of  as  "the  god."   At  other  times,  and  especially 


in  the  hymns  addressed  to  some  divinity,  all  other  ^^^^^ 
gods  were  momentarily  forgotten,  and  he  was  eulogised  ttmdtaqr* 
as  "  the  only  one,"  "  the  supreme,"  and  so  forth. 
Or  else  several  of  the  chief  deities  were  consciously  combined 
and  regarded  as  different  emanations  or  aspects  of  a  Sble  Being; 
thus  a  Ramesside  hymn  begins  with  the  words  *'  Three  are  all 
the  gods,  Ammon,  Re  and  Ptah,"  and  then  it  it  shown  how  these 
three  gods,  each  in  bis  own  particolar  way,  gave  expicttioa  and 
effect  to  a  single  divine  purpose. 

For  a  brief  period  at  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  a  real 
monotheism,  as  exclusive  as  that  of  Judaism  or  of  Islam,  was 
ad(^ted  as  the  state  religion  of  Egypt.  The  young 
Pharaoh  Amenophis  IV.  seems  to  have  been  fired  by 
genuine  fanatical  enthusiasm,  though  political  motives, 
as  well  as  doctrinal  considerations,  may  have  prompted  him  in 
the  planning  of  his  religious  revolution  (see  also  {  HisUry), 
The  Th^)an  god  Ammon-Re  was  then  supreme,  and  the  ever- 
growing power  of  his  priesthood  may  well  hav«  inflamed  the 
jealousy  of  their  Heliopolitan  rivals.  Amenophis  began  his  rei^i 
in  Thebes  as  an  adherent  of  the  traditional  faith,  but  after  a 
few  years  be  abandoned  that  town  and  built  a  new  capital  for 
his  god  Aton  aoo  m.  farther  north,  at  a  place  now  called  El 
Amama.  The  new  deity  was  a  personification  of  the  sun's  disk. 
The  name  Re  was  suppressed,  as  too  intimately  associated  with 
that  of  Ammon;  and  Ammon,  together  with  all  the  other  gods, 
was  put  to  the  ban.  Amenophis  even  changed  his  own  name, 
of  which  the  name  of  Ammon  formed  an  element,  to  Akhenaton, 
"  the  briUiancy  of  the  Aton,"  and  the  capital  was  called  Khitaton, 
"  The  Horizon  of  the  Aton."  The  new  dogmas  were  known  as 
"  the  Teaching,"  and  their  tenets,  as  revealed  in  the  poems 
composed  in  honour  of  the  Aton,  breathe  the  purest  and  most 
exalted  monotheistic  ^irit.  The  movement  had,  no  doubt,  met 
with  serious  opposition  from  the  very  start,  and  the  reaction  soon 
set  in.  The  immediate  successors  of  Akhenaton  strove  to  follow 
In  his  footsteps,  but  the  conservative  nature  of  Egypt  quickly 
asserted  itself.  Not  sixty  years  after  the  accession  of  Akhenaton, 
his  city  was  abandoned,  Its  rulers  branded  as  heretics,  and  the 
old  religion  restored  in  Thebes  as  completely  as  if  the  Aton  had 
never  existed. 

Having  thus  failed  to  become  rational,  Egyptian  theology 
took  refuge  In  learning.  The  need  for  a  more  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual interpretation  of  the  pantheon  still  remained,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  number  of  theological  sciences.  The  names  of  the  gods 
and  the  places  of  their  worship  were  catalogued  and  classified, 
and  manuals  were  devoted  to  the  topography  of  mythological 
regions.  Much  ingenuity  was  expended  on  the  development  of  a 
history  of  the  gods,  the  groundwork  of  which  had  been  laid  in 
much  earlier  times.-  Re  was  not  only  the  creator  of  the  world, 
but  he  was  also  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  followed  on  the 
throne  by  the  other  eight  members  of  his  Ennead,  then  by  the 
lesser  Ennead  and  by  other  gods,  and  finally  by  the  so-called 
"  worshippers  of  Horns."  The  latter  were  not  wholly  mythical 
personages,  though  they  were  regarded  as  demigods  (Manetho 
calls  them  *'  the  dead,"  ykv&);  they  have  been  shown  to  be 
none  other  than  the  dim  rulers  of  the  predynastic  age.  The 
Pharaohs  of  the  historic  period  were  thus  divine,  not  only  by 
virtue  of  their  connexion  with  Horns  (see  above),  but  also  as 
descendants  of  Re;  and  the  king  of  Egypt  was  called  "the 
good  god  "  during  his  lifetime,  and  "  the  great  god  "  after  hii 
death.  The  later  religious  literature  is  much  taken  up  with  th« 
mythical  and  semi-mythical  dynasties  of  kings,  and  the  piiesU 
compiled,  with  many  newly-invented  details,  the  chronicles  of 
the  wars  they  were  supposed  to  have  waged.  • 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  ethical  and  allegorical  methods  ol 
interpretation  came  into  much  greater  prominence  towards  tha 
end  of  the  New  Kingdom.  The  Osirian  legend,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  early  accepted  as  symlx^ng  the  oonffict 
between  good  and  evil.  So  too  the  victories  of  Re  over  the  serpent 
named  Apophis  were  vaott  or  l^ss  dearly  understood  as  a  s^Blle  «f 
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u  udcM  u  the  XVIlltb  DjnutyCtlu  cEpy ! 
.   .  oalj  froBi  tbc  EtUapiu  period)  u  inicalout  Mlanpt 

rj^  k  iMde  M  npfooit  Puh  u  ibe  Biirca  ol  *1I  Nfe: 
MK  tnn  htm.  It  b  nid,  imuiUd  Hora  u  "  bout "  or 
"  mlDd  "  *ad  Tbotb  *i  "  tongm,"  ud  ihmi^  ibc 
coBjoiat  utkn  o(  Ukm  Iwa,  the  mind  coiiccivliig  tbe  doigB 
utd  the  loofiu  Mtcting  tbe  cmtln  -cominaod,  *U  godi  ud 
men  uid  bcuu  obuined  iheii  beiof .  Of  Uiit  kind  of  specuUtiok 
much  more  must  hive  existed  tbui  bu  CMcbcd  lu.  It  it 
doubtkw  nch  ruplmelinw  u  tbtie  Ibtl  tb*  Ctuki  Ud  k 
'ritm  nhoi  tbiT  faittd  the  wMbo  of  tbi  ladeM  EfypUiiBi 
ud  in  tb*  ctaMicil  period  liDiiln  leml-pWkMpbial  iutapRtk- 
tkm  ahofMher  ti^plulcd,  lae^  ihe  lewncd  u  kut,  lb*  nth« 
UunI  bciltii  DC  wilier  tinei.  Ptaunb  (n  bit  traube  on  bit 
ud  Oriili  well  exemplilie*  lUt  MudpoiM:  for  bin  tvny  god 
ud  ewty  rite  it  embolic  of  tone  nalunil  at  notti  tntb. 
nt  teal  «tt»  el  the  Esyptlu  idigloa  ira  muked  b]r  > 
iMutMfooi  oknonti.  Despoir- 
IC  iho  higba  witdom  tbil  tbe 
....  .pcoed  tint  RUfioM  U  Mnccal, 
H  iinipler-minded  lou^t  lo  nwk  out  Ibdi  own  ttlVBlion  by 
RttDiiiiK  the  ivonhip  o(  the  |odt  to  III  inoK  prindttve  tanm. 
Hence  came  the  fiMitical  revival  of  anliul-mnhip  >Ucb  led 
Is  lend  ud  bkHxtahed  between  ndfbbovilng  lownt—a  tMnreof 
Egyptian  leUiion  that  at  one*  amoHd  and  atandaliatd  am- 
lenpomy  Cmk  and  Latki  aolbon  (Pint.  De  Mde,  t>-,  Jvr.  n. 
ii).    NeTCKbcka  Ecypllan  cnhi,  and  panlnlariy  iboat  tt 


aad  tbs  tbriBci  of  Egyptian  dtitfci 
creat  dliea  of  tbe  Koman  EnplK.  Sciaptt  wai  a  (od  inportad 
by  tbe  GrM  Ptolony  from  Sinope  on  Ibe  Black  Sea,  who  toon  lott 
toown  identity  by  antnOaifan  wlib  Oriria-Apli,  tb*  ball  nmred 
iaMemphte.  Faidowntntoibe  Roman  ace  IhewonMp  of  Sciaplt 
peniHed  tod  Bouriihed,  and  It  wn  onty  when  tbe  Serapetun  of 
Aleandria  wii  laaed  to  the  ground  by  ordei  of  Thoodoiiut  the 
Great  («A  391}  that  Ihc  dtatb-b]ow  oi  ibt  old  Efyplian  nlifioB 


«  UU  plamm  on  hit  head,  tb*  iMn  am  upninl  and  b«n 

CWTie.    In  <M  timet  he  it  idcniibd  with  Hccw;  kBt  Ai 
nt  coofuKd  with  hin,  ud  depicted  in  hit  imaie. 

NacHBBT  (Ndihhi,  Ntkhcbu7  the  vuliufe-todiki*  of  El  Kab. 
■Btd  Eikjihyia  by  th*  Gn*ht.    Sb*  niaed  *n  aton  '  - 
latnocat  of  the  tDUih  at  th*  time  when  tW  twoliiwl 


I  an  uiimal  TJ  that  hu  t 
^  Bod  with  tbe  ohapt  by 


y  othcn.  bat  which  Ih* 

.  .,  ved  to  ha  DDthlai  but  a 

in  hinork  timet  hit  cult  «u  ctMntrd  at  Tuli 
Ffaioed  a  nrtain  preitige  at  nd  of  the  Hy^o* 
inoht  o(  the  XSX&  DrntMy  derind  th-' 


nikn,  and  twj  Fh!a1 

SeUwt  (3«1) Irom  hi ,. ,  ^_ 

»  a  powtf  of  evil,  and  hit  ficure  wu  often  tibittnwttd  oa  ibv  dhjdu- 
menu.  He  it  Btmed  in  ilndei  at  i  inn  niriiir,  and  at  luch  and 
-  esa  of  Nut "  he  la  Ldeadtid  witb  &  Syilu  BaaL 

4.  n*  Daiiu  CtJI.—Ia  the  midit  of  evey  town  nu  the 
temple  of  ibe  local  god,  a  itilely  building  of  itoDe,  itrmgly 
cootruting  with  tbe  mud  ud'idiilei  booia  m  which  eroi  tlw 
weahhiett Egyptian! dwdt.  ItwaicBllcdthe"houMof lhe(iid" 
d  in  it  Ibe  deity  wn  sqipoMd  to  reside,  attended 
l"n  |)thBpticala.  llKewwiDdwdncMain 
fmtificition  (or  this  contenlion,  even  when  ■  contnry  theory 
issigned  to  the  divinity  ■  place  in  the  tlcy.  as  In  the  cue  of  the 
Itmar  dlvtnfty  Tholh;  [« in  the  Inraost  lanctiiaTy  stood.a  ttatue 
of  the  god,  which  lerved  at  hit  lepretenUlive  for  the  puipoMi 
of  the  cult.  OriginiUy  aich  temple  ws»  dedjcaled  lo  one  god 
only;  but  ii  early  beciJM  isuil  lo  Msociaie  wjih  hlin  a  mat*  of 
the  oppoiiie  tei,  besido  1  third  deity  who  mijhi  be  repcestnled 
either  at  a  tecood  wile  or  as  1  child.  As  eiamplci  ot  lucb  triads, 
called,  may  be  menlioDed  that  of  Tbebet,  CDDiitting 


nOcy- 


o(  Amp 


I  chUd; t 


(yplcal  ol  the  olhet  kind,  wl  _  ,  , 

goddetm,  that  of  Eltphtnline,  ceoiitting  of  Khnum,  Satia  and 
Aniikii.  The  need]  of  Ihc  god  were  much  the  tame  at  Ihote 
ol  motlalt;  no  more  than  they  could  be  diqieiiK  with  food  ud 
drink,  cloliici  foi  hit  appan!.  dnlmrat  for  bii  limbi,  ud  music 
and  dancing  to  relracc  hi)  heart.  The  on)y  difference  was  Ihtl 
the  divine  italue  wu  hilf.o}n9ciouity  itcogniicd  as  a  lifeless 
thing  that  required  carefully  regulated  ritet  and  cerenwnies  to 
enable  it  to  enjoy  the  good  things  offered  to  it-  Eariy  eveiy 
morning  the  officiating  priest  proceeded  to  the  holy  of  holies, 
iflei'  the  preliminaries  oi  purification  had  detnied  him  (torn 
any  miasma  that  might  interfere  with  the  eflicaey  of  the  ritc». 
Then  with  ibe  prescribed  gesturei,  and  reciting  ippiopriile 
formula*  all  the  while,  he  broke  tbe  teat  utxHi  the  door  of  the 
Sonne,  woteil  the  bolti,  ud  at  last  stood  lace  to  face  with  the 
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god.  Thefe  foUotred  a  MtUs  oC  pnMtmtions  and  ftdoratioia, 
culmiaating  in  the  offerkig  of  a  tmall  image  of  Maat,  the  goddess 
of  Troth.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  psychological  moment 
oC  the  entire  service:  hitherto  the  statue  had  been  at  best  a 
god  ia  ^sse;  now  the  symbolical  act  pbtced  him  in  possession 
of  all  hte  faculties,  he  was  a  god  in  truth,  and  could  participate 
like  any  mortal  in  the  food  and  luxuries  that  his  servants  put 
before  him.  The  daily  ceremony  closed  with  ablutions,  anoint- 
ings and  a  bountiful  feast  of  bread,  gecae,  beer  and  oxen;  having 
taken  his  fill  of  these,  the  god  returned  to  his  shrine  vntil  the 
next  morning,  when  the  ritual  was  renewed.  The  words  that 
accompanied  the  manual  gestures  are,  in  the  rituals  that  have 
come  down  to  tis,  wlK^ly  dominated  by  the  myth  of  Osiris: 
it  is  often  hard  to  discern  much  connexion  between  the  acts  and 
the  formulae  recited,  but  the  main  thought  is  clearly  that  the 
priest  represents  Horus,  the  pious  son  <^  the  d«id  divinity 
Osiris.  That  this  conception  is  very  old  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  Pyramid  texts  **  the  eye  of  Horus  "  is  a  synonym 
for  an  offerings:  an  andent  tale  of  which  only  shreds  have 
reached  us  related  how  Seth  had  torn  Uie  eye  of  Horus  from 
him,  though  not  before  ho  himself  had  stiSered  a  still  more 
serious  mutilation;  and  by  some  means,  we  know  not  how,  the 
lestoratiott  of  the  eye  was  instramental  in  bringing  about  the 
vindication  of  Osiris.  As  to  the  manual  rites  of  the  daily  cult, 
all  that  can  here  be  said  is  that  incense,  purifications  and  anoint* 
logs  with  various  oils  played  a  large  part;  the  sacrifices  consbted 
diiefly  of  slaughtered  oxen  and  geese;  burnt  oflferings  were  a 
very  late  innovation. 

At  an  early  date  the  rites  practised  in  the  various  temples 
were  conformed  to  a  common  pattern.  This  holds  good  not  only 
for  the  daily  ritu^,  but  also  for  many  festivals  that  were  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  land. 
Such  were  the  calendrical  feasts,  called  "  the  beginnings  of  the 
seasons,"  and  including,  for  example,  the  monthly  and  half- 
monthly  festivals,  that  of  the  New  Year  and  that  of  the  rising 
of  Sirius  (Sothis).  But  there  were  also  local  feast  days  like  that 
of  Neith  in  Sals  (Hdt.  0.  62)  or  that  of  Ammon  in  southern  Opi 
(Luxor).  These  doubtless  bad  a  more  individual  character,  and 
often  celebrated  some  incident  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  god.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feast  of 
Osiris  in  Abydos,  a  veritable  drama  would  be  enacted,  in  which 
the  whole  histoiy  of  the  god,  his  sufiFerings  and  final  triumph 
were  represented  in  mimic  form.  At  other  times  the  ceremonial 
was  more  mysterious  and  symbolical,  as  in  the  feast  of  the 

raising  of  the  Ded-colunm  u  when  a  column  of  the  kind  was 

drawn  by  cords  into  an  u^ri^t  position.  Bi^  the  most  common 
feature  of  these  holy  days  was  the  procession  of  the  god,  when  he 
was  carried  on  the  shoiUders  of  the  priests  in  his  divine  boat  far 
beyond  the  precincts  of  his  temple;  sometimes,  indeed,  even  to 
another 'town,  where  he  paid  a  vi^t  to  the  god  of  the  place. 
These  occasions  were  public  holidays,  and  passed  amid  great 
rejoicings.  The  climax  was  reached  when  at  a  given  moment 
the  curtains  of  the  shrine  placed  on  the  boat  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  god  was  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  awe-stnick  multitude. 
Music  and  dancing  formed  part  of  the  festival  rites. 
.  As  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  so  also  the  temples  were 
early  modelled  upon  a  common  type.  Lofty  enclosure  walls, 
nmpht,  <^fne^  ^^  scenes  from  the  victorious  campaigns 
^^  of  the  Pharaoh,  shut  off  the  sacred  buildings  from  the 
surrounding  streets.  A  small  gateway  between  two  massive 
towers  or  pylons  gave  admittance  to  a  ^Mtdous  forecourt  open 
to  the  sky,  into  w^h  the  people  were  allowed  to  enter  at  least  on 
feast  days.  Farther  on,  separated  from  the  forecourt  by  smaller 
though  still  massive  pylons,  lay  a  hypostyle  hall,  so  caUed  from 
its  covered  cok>nnades;  this  hall  was  used  for  all  kinds  of 
processions.  Behind  the  hypostyle  hall,  to  which  a  second 
similar  one  might  or  might  not  be  added,  came  the  holy  of  holies, 
a  dark  narrow  chamber  wliere  the  god  dwelt;  none  but  the 
priests  were  admitted  to  it.  All  around  lay  the  storehouses  that 
contained  the  treasures  of  the  god  and  the  appurtenances  of  the 
Avine  ritual    The  temples  of  the  earliest  times  were  of  course 


far  tnore  priinitivfe  than  Una:  fmn  the  pictnits  Chat  are  all  that 
is  now  left  to  indicate  their  natuie,  they  seem  to  have  been  Jittle 
more  than  huU  or  aheds  in  which  the  ima«e  «f  the  god  was  kept 
One  temple  id  a  type  different  irons  that  ab«ve  described  ha 
survived  at  Abuair,  where  it  has  beett  excavated  by  German 
explorers.  It  was  a  splendid  edifice  dedicated  to  the  sun-god 
Re  by  a  king  of  the  Vth  Dynasty,  and  was  probably  a  cte 
copy  of  the  famous  temple  of  HdiopoUs.   The  ntoat  oonspicvous 

feature  was  a  huge  obelisk  on  a  broad  superstructure   A  :  the 

obelisk  always  remained  doady  connected  with  the  solar  worship, 
and  probab^  took  the  place  of  the  innemMst  shrine  and  statue 
of  other  temples.  The  greater  part  of  the  aananary  wcas  left 
uncovered,  as  best  befitted  a  dnrdUng-pIace  of  the  aon.  Outside 
its  waUs  there  was  a  huge  bikk  modd  of  the  solar  bark  in  which 
the  god  daily  traversed  the  heavens. 

As  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs  increased,  the  mafatfuanne  of 
the  cult  became  one  of  the  most  important  affairs  of  state.  The 
most  illustrious  UKmarchs  prided  themstlYes  bo  leas  on  the  b«ih^ 
logs  they  raised  in  honotir  of  the  gods  than  en  die  suooesvfvl 
vara  th^  waged:  indeed  the  wars  won  a  religioQa  signififanre 
through  the  gndual  elevation  of  the  god  of  the  capital  to  god 
of  the  nation,  and  a  large  part  of  the  spo^  was  considered  the 
rightful,  perquisite  of  the  latter.  CouUtleaa  were  the  riches  that 
the  kinga  heaped  upon  the  igods  in  the  hope  of  being  requited 
with  long  life  and  prosperity  oa  the  throne  of  the  living,  ft 
became  the  theory  that  the  temples  were  the  gifts  of  the  Pharaoh 
to  his  fathers  the  gods,  and  therefore  in  the  aceties  of  the  cult 
that  adorn  the  inner  walls  it  is  always  he  who  is  depicted  as 
perfonniag  the  ceremonies.  As  a  nuitter  of  fact  the  priesthooda 
were  mudb  more  independent  than  was  aUowed  to  ^^ 
appear.  Successive  grants  of  land  placed  no  amali  ^nT*'' 
portion  of  the  entire  country  in  thdr  hands,  and  the  fH^t/B. 
administration  of  the  temple  estates  gave  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  officials  and  sob.  In  the  New  Kingdom 
the  might  of  the  Theban  god  Ammon  gradually  became  a  serioia 
menace  to  the  thnme:  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  HI.  he  couM 
boast  of  more  than  80,000  dependants,  and  more  than  400^000 
cattle.  It  i&  not  surprising  that  a  few  generations  later  the  high 
priests  of  Ammon  supplanted  the  Pharaohs  altogether  and 
founded  a  dynasty  of  their  own. 

At  no  period  did  the  priests  form  a  caste  that  was  quite 
distinctly  separated  from  the  laity  In  eariy  times  the  feudal 
lords  were  themsdves  the  chief  priests  of  the  local  temples. 
Under  them  stood  a  number  of  subordinate  priests,  both  pro- 
fessional and  lay.  Among  the  former  were  the  kker-^M,  a 
learned  man  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
the  "divine  fathers,"  whose  functions  are  obscure.  The  lay 
priests  were  divided  into  four  classes  that  undertook  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  temple  in  aJtenuUe  months;  their  collective  name 
was  the  '*  hour-priesthood.^'  Perhaps  it  was  to  them  that  the 
often  recurring  title  oueb^  "the  pure,*'  should  properly  be 
restricted,  though  strict  nUes  as  to  personal  purity,  dress  and 
diet  were  demanded  of  all  priests.  The  personnel  of  the  temple 
was  completed  by  various  stibordinate  ofiidals,  doorkeepers, 
attendants  and  slaves.  In  the  New  Kingdom  the  leading  priestt 
were  more  frequently  mere  clerics  than  theretofore,  tbou)^  for 
instance  the  hi^  priest  of  Ammon  was  often  at  the  same  time 
the  vizier  of  southern  Egypt.  In  some  places  the  highest  priests 
bore  special  names,  such  as  the  Ouer  Moa,  **  the  Great  Seer,** 
of  Re  in  HcliopoUs,  or  the  Kkorp  himeti  "  chief  artificer,"  of  the 
Memphite  PtiJi.  Women  could  also  hold  priestly  rank,  though 
apparently  in  early  times  only  in  the  service  of  goddesses; 
**  priestess  of  Hathor  "  is  a  frequent  title  of  well-bom  ladies  io 
the  Old  Kingdom.  At  a  later  date  many  wealthy  dames  held 
the  office  of  "musicians"  (skemai)  in  the  various  templea* 
In  the  service  of  the  Theban  Ammon  two  priestesses  caHed  "  the 
Adorer  of  the  God  "  and  the  "  Wife  of  the  God  "  occupied  very 
influential  positions,  and  towards  the  Saite  period  it  was  by  no 
means  ununial  for  the  king  to  secure  these  oflioes  for  his  daus^ters 
and  so  to  strengthen  hb  own  royal  title. 
S-    Tki  Dtad  and  their  C«tt.~While  the  worship  of  the  fodt 
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tended  more  tnd  toon  to  betemea  moooply  of  the  tUte  tnd 
the  priests,  add  piovMed  no  adequate  outlet  for  the  reUgiotts 
atviags  ei  the  people  themselves,  this  defidency  was  aiaply 
wap^&td  by  tho  care  which  they  bestowed  upon  their  dead: 
the  Egj^t^uia  stand  alone  among  the  nations  oi  the  world  in 
the^abetate  precautions  which  they  took  to  secure  their  own 
wdfare  beyond  the  tomb.  The  belief  in  immortality,  or  perhaps 
lather  the  incapacity  to  fftap  the  notion  of  OHnpletc  annihilation, 
ii  tiace^e  from  the  vecy  earliest  times:  the  simplest  giaves 
<rf  the  prehistoric  period,  when  the  corpses  wet«  committed  to  the 
eaith  in  sheepskins  and  reed  matsy  seidem  lack  at  least  a  few 
poor  vases  or  artides  of  toikt  for  use  in  the  hereafter.  In 
ptoportkm  as  the  pntpenty  of  the  land  incieafed,  and  the 
adviaace  of  ctvilisation  afforded  the  tcdinical  means,  ao  <fid 
these  primitive  buriab  give  frface  to  a  more  lavish  funereal 
equipment.  Tombs  of  brick  with  a  single  chamber  were  sne- 
ceeded  by  tombs  of  stone  with  several  chambers^  until  they  really 
merited  the  name  of  '*  houses  of  eternity  "  that  the  E^rptians 
gave  to  them.  The  conception  of  the  tomb  as  the  rcddence  of 
the  dead  is  the  fundamental  notion  that  underlies  all  the  ritual 
observances  in  connexion  with  the  dead,  just  as  the  idea  of  the 
tanple  as  the  dwcUing*p]ace  of  the  god  is  the  basis  of  the  divine 
cott  The  parallelism  between  the  atdtade  of  the  Egyptians 
towards  the  dead  and  their  attitude  towards  the  gods  is  so 
striking  that  it  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of:  nothing  can 
Ittostrate  it  better  tfaoa  the  manner  in  which  the  Osiiian  doctrines 
came  to  permeate  both  kinds  of  ctdt. 

The  genehd  scheme  of  Egyptian  tombs  remained  the  same 
throughout  the  whc^  of  the  dynastic  period,  though  them  were 
f^^  many  vartatkHis  of  detaik  By  preference  they  were 
built  in  the  Western  desert,  the  Amente,  near  the 
place  where  the  sun  was  seen  to  go  to  rest,  and  which  seemed 
the  natural  entrance  to  tlie  nethw  worid.  A  deq;>  pit  led  doMrn 
to  the  sq>ulchral  chaad)er  where  the  dead  man  was  deposited 
amid  the  funereal  furniture  desthied  for  his  use;  and  no  device 
was  negleoted  that  ought  enable  him  to  rest  hoe  undisturbed. 
This  aim  is  ptfticukriy  conspicuous  in  the  pyianlds,  the  pgantic 
tombs  which  the  Phtfaohs  of  the  Old  JUn^dom  constructed  for 
themselves:  the  passages  that  lead  to  the  burial  chamber  were 
barred  at  mtervals  by  vast  granite  blocks,  and  the  nairow 
opening  that  gave  access  to  them  was  luddea  from  view  beneath 
the  stone  casing  of  the  pyramid  ddes.  Quite  separate  from 
this  part  of  the  tomb  lay  the  rooms  emptoyed  for  the  cult  of 
the  dead:  their  walls  were  often  adorned  with  pictures  from  the 
earthly  life  of  the  deceased,  which  it  was  hoped  he  might  still 
continue  to  enjoy  after  deariu  The  mnermoet  chamber  was  the 
^apd  proper:  <m  its  western  ade  was  sculptured  an  imitation 
door  for  the  dead  man  to  pass  through,  when  he  wished  to 
participate  in  the  offerings  brought  by  pious  rdatives.  It  was 
-of  course  only  the  few  who  could  afford  elabokate  tombs  of  the 
kind:  the  poor  had  to  make  shift  with  an  uiq>retentious  grave, 
Sn  whidi  the  corpse  was  placed  envek>ped  only  by  a  few  rags  or 
enchised  in  a  rough  wooden  coffin. 

The  utmost  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  body  itself  frcHn 

decay.   Before  the  time  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  it  became  usual 

for  the  rich  to  have  their  bodies  embafaned.      The 

intestines  were  removed  and  {daced  in  four  vases  (the 

so-called  Canopic  jars)  in  iriuch  they  were  supposed  to 

enjoy  the  protection  of  the  four  sons  of  Horus,^  Che 

nan-headed  Mesti^  the  iipe^headed  Hapi,  the  jackal  Duamutef 

and  the  falcon  Kebhsenuf.   The  corpse  was  treated  with  natron 

and  asphalt,  and  wound  in  a  o^ous  swathing  of  linen  bandage^ 

with  a  mnk  of  Unen  and  stucco  on  the  face.   The  "  mummy  " 

thus  prepued  was  then  laid  on  its  aide  like  a  sleeper,  the  head 

supported  by  a  head-rest,  in  a  saroophagns  of  wood  or^stone. 

The  operations  in  connexion  with  the  mummy  groir  men  and 

more  elabcfate  towards  the  end  of  the  Pharaonic  period: 

Already  in  the  New  Kingdom  the  wealthiest  persons  had  their 

anuaamies  laid  in  several  coffins,  each  of  wfakh  was  gaudily 

painted  with  mythological  scenes  and  iascripUons.  TheoostUcst 

piocess  of  embalmment  lasted  iM>  less  than  seventy  daya.   Many 

anpeistftiouB  rites  had  to  be  observed  in  the  oouise  of  the  psooeip: 
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a  hte  book  has  preserved  to  as  the  magical  formulae  that  were 
rq>eated  by  the  wise  kker-kA  priest  (who  in  the  necropolfo 
performed  the  functions  of  taridieutes,  "embalmer")«  u  each 
bandage  was  applied. 

A  laiige  number  of  meusils,  axt&Ies  of  funitore  and  the  fike 
were  placed  in  the  burial-cfaainber  for  the  use  of  the  dead— jars, 
weapons,  mirrors,  and  even  chairs,  musical  instruments  aad  wigs. 
In  Uie  early  times  statuettes  of  servants,  representiBg  them  as 
eigaged  in  their  various  faartion^  (brewers,  bakers,  &c),  were 
Induded  Ua  the  same  purpose;  they  .were  supposed  to  perform 
their  mesial  functfons  for  their  deceased  lefld  in  the  future  Ufe. 
In  the  Middle  Kingdom  these  are  gradually  replaced  by  smaU 
models  of  the  mummy  itself  *bA  the  belief  arose  that  when  their 
owner  was  caHed  upon  to  petfoim  any  distastefiiil  work  in  the 
nether  wotld,  they  ^aki  answer  to  his  name  and  do  the  task 
foir  him.  The  later  tuA^J-figurea,  little  statnettas  of  wood» 
stone  or  faience,  of  which  aevnal  hundreds  are  often  found  in  a 
single  tomb,  are  confused  survtvalaof  both  of  the  eadier  dasscs 
of  statuettes.  Still  moie  important  than  aU  such  f«ieiea| 
ol^jects  are  the  books  that  were  plaoed  in  the  grave  for  the  use 
of  the  dead:  in  the  pyramids  they  are  written  on  the  walls  of 
the  sepidchial  dumber  and  the  pasttges  leading  to  it;  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom  usually  inscribed  on  the  inner  sides  of  the 
sareophagus;  ia  later  times  fontainrd  in  roUs  of  papyrus. 
The  Pyramid  texts  and  the  Booh  ^  tko  Ikad  are  the  most  inw 
portent  of  these,  and  teach  us  much  about  the  dangers  and 
ateds  that  attended  the  dead  auut  beyond  the  tomb,  and 
about  the  manner  in  which  it  was  thou|^  they  could  be 
counteracted* 

The  burial  ceremony  itself  must  have  been  an  Imposing 
spectacle.  Ininany  cases  the  mummy  had  to  be  eoaveyed  across 
the  Nile,  and  boats  were  gaily  decked  out  for  this  purpose. 
On  the  western  bank  a  stately  processfon  conducted  the  decnsed 
to  his  last  resting-place.  At  the  door  of  the  tomb  the  final 
ceremonies  ivcre  performed;  they  demanded  a  considerable 
number  of  actors,  daef  among  whoiawere  the  jeia-priest  and  the  - 
khar-hek  priest.  It  was  a  veritable  drama  that  was  here  enacted, 
and  recalled  in  its  inddents  the  story  of  Osiris,  the  divine  proto* 
type  of  all  succearive  generations  of  the  ^yptian  dead. 

However  careful^  the  prrlimfaary  rites  of  embalmmeat  and 
burial  might  have  been  performed,  however  sumptueus  the 
tomb  wherein  the  dead  man  reposed,  he  was  never-  ntaoA 
theless  almost  entirely  at  the  many  of  the  living  for 
his  welfare  in  the  other  worid:  he  was  as  dependent  on  a  con* 
tioued  cult  on  the  part  of  the  surviving  membem  of  his  family 
as  the  gods  were  dq>endn)t  on  the  constant  attendance  of  thdr 
priests.  That  portion  of  a  man's  individuality  which  required, 
even  after  death,  food  and  drink*  and  the  saUsfoctfon  of  sensuous 
needs,  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  the  Ao,  and  rqHxaented  in 

hieroglyphs  by  the  uplifted  hands  \J.   Tfab  Jb  was  supposed 

to  be  bom'  together  with  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  and 
on  the  very  rare  occasions  when  it  b  dejMctec^  wears  his  exact 
semblance.  The  conception  of  this  psydiiddendty  is  too  vaguely 
formulated  by  the  Egypdam  and  too  foreign  to  modem  thought 
to  admit  of  exact  translation:  of  the  many  renderings  that 
have  been  proposed,  perhaps  "  douUe  "  is  the  naost  sdtaMe. 
At  all  events  the  ka  las  ta  be  distinguished  from  the  soul,  the  M 

(In  hleroglyphs'i^s^or^v  ),  which  was  of  more  tangible  nature, 

and  might  be  descried  hovering  around  the  tomb  In  the  form  of  a 
bird  or  In  some  other  shape;  for  It  was  thought  that  the  soul 
might  assume  what  shape  it  would,  if  the  funerary  rites  had  been 
duly  attended  to.  The  gods  had  their  ka  and  bai,  and  the  forms 
attributed  to  the  latter  are  surpriafaig;  thus  we  read  that  the 
soul  of  the  sky  Nun  Is  Re,  that  of  ObMs  the  Goat  of  Mendes, 
the  souls  of  Sobk  aro  crocodiles,  and  those  ''  of  all  the  ^ods  are 
snakes  ";  simikuiy  the  soul  of  Ptah  was  thought  to  dweD  in  the 
Apis  bun,  so  that  each  successive  Apis  was  during  its  lifetime 
the  rdncamarion  of  the  god.  *  Other  parts  of  a  man's  bdng  to 
which  at  giv^  momenu  aad  in  parUcuUr  coatexta  the  Egyptians 
BMigitd  a  attain  d«grae  of  separate  eristcnos  are  the  ** 
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ran,  the  " shadow ♦*  Y **,  Ail«5«<,  and  the  "corpse" 
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It  -WES,  however,  the  k^  tkmt  to  whkh  the  cult  of  the  dead 
was  directly  addressed.  This  colt  was  a  positive  duty  binding 
on  the  children  of  a  dnd  man,  and  doubtless  as  a  rule  dischariged 
by  tliein  with  some  regularity  and  conscientiousness;  at  least, 
on  feast-days  offerings  would  be  brought  to  the  tomb,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  purification  and  opening  the  mouth  of  the  deceased 
would  be  enacted.  But  there  could  be  little  guarantee  that  later 
generations  wouM  perpetuate  the  culL  It  therefore  became 
usual  under  the  Old  Kingdom  for  the  wealthiest  persons  to  make 
testamentary  dispositions  by  whkh  certain  other  persons  agreed 
for  a  coasid«ration  to  observe  the  required  rites  at  stated  periods: 
they  received  the  name  of  **  servants  of  the  Aa,"  and  stood  m  the 
same  rehuion  to  the  deceased  as  the  priests  to  the  gods.  Or 
again,  contnurts  might  be  made  with  a  neighbouring  temple,  the 
priesdMod  of  which  bound  itself  to  reserve  for  the  contraaing 
party  some  portion  of  the  offerings  that  had  already  been  used 
for  the  divine  cult.  There  is  probably  a  superstitious  reason 
for  the  preference  shown  by  the  dead  for  offerings  of  this  kind; 
no  wish  is  oommcmer  than  that  one  may  receive  **  bread  and  beer 
that  bad  gone  up  on  to  the  altar  of  the  local  god,"  or  **  with 
which  the  god  had  been  sated  ";  something  of  the  divine  sanctity 
still  dung  about  such  offerfaigs  and  made  them  particularly 
desirable.  In  spite  of  all  the  precautions  they  took  and  the 
contracts  they  made,  the  Egyptians  oould  never  quite  rid  them- 
selves of  the  dread  that  their  tombs  mi^t  decay  and  their  cult 
be  neglected;  and  they  sought  therefore  to  ol^in  by  prayers 
and  threau  what  they  feared  Uiey  might  lose  altogether.  The 
occasional  visitor  to  the  tomb  is  reminded  by  its  inscriptions  of 
the  many  virtues  of  the  dead  man  whfle  he  yet  lived,  and  is 
diarged,  if  he  be  come  with  empty  hands,  at  Inst  to  pronounce 
the  funerary  formida;  it  will  indeed  cost  him  nothing  but  *'  the 
breath  of  his  mouth  "I  Against  the  would-be  desecrator  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  is  invoked:  **  with  him  shall  the  great  god 
reckon  there  vdiere  a  reckoning  is  made." 

The  funerary  customs  that  have  been  described  are  meaning- 
less eicept  on  the  supposition  that  the  tomb  was  the  regular 
dwelling-place  of  the  dead.  But  just  as  the  Egyptians  found  no 
contradiction  between  the  view  of  the  temple  as  the  residence 
of  the  god  and  the  conception  of  him  as  a  cosmic  deity,  so 
too  they  often  attributed  to  the  dead  a  contbued  existence 
quite  apart  from  the  tomb.  According  to  a  widely-spread 
doctrine  of  great  age  th^  deceased  Egyptian  was  transhited  to 
the  heavens,  where  he  Uved  on  in  the  form  of  a  star.  This  theme 
b  elaborated  with  great  detail  in  the  Pyramid  texts,  where  it  is 
the  dead  king  to  whom  this  destiny  is  promised.  It  was  perhaps 
only  a  restricted  aristocracy  who  could  aspire  to  such  high 

honour:  the  "^v  itt,  or '^  ^orified  being,"  who  has  his  place  in 

the  sky  seems  <rften  to  bold  an  intermediate  portion  between 
the  gods  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  dead.  But  in  a  few  early 
passages  the  required  qualification  appears  to  be  rather  moral 
integrity  than  exalted  station.  The  life  of  the  dead  man  in  the 
sky  is  variously  envisaged  in  different  texts:  at  one  moment 
he  is  spoken  of  as  accompanying  the  sun-god  in  his  celestial 
bark,  at  another  as  a  mighty  Idng  more  powerful  than  Re 
himself;  the  crudest  fancy  of  all  pictures  him  as  a  hunter  who 
catches  the  stars  and  gods,  and  cooks  and  eats  them.  According 
to  another  conception  that  persisted  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Egyptians  longer  than  any  of  the  ideas  just  mentioned,  the  home 
of  the  dead  in  the  heavens  was  a  fertile  region  not  very  different 
form  Egypt  itself,  intersected  by  canals  and  abounding  in  com 
and  fruit;  this  place  was  called  the  Sokhet  Earn  or  "  field  of 
Reeds." 

Even  in  the  oldest  texts  these  beliefs  are  blended  inextricably 
with  the  Oririan  doctrines.  It  is  not  so  much  as  king  of  the  dead 
that  Osiris  here  appears,  but  every  deceased  Egyptian  was 
regarded  as  himself  an  Osixis,  as  having  undergone  all  th/6 


indignities  inflicted  upon  the  god,  but  fioafly  triumphant  over 
the  powers  of  death  and  evil  impenonated  by  Seth.  TUsnotion 
became  so  popukr,  that  beside  it  all  other  views  of  the  dead  sink 
into  insignificance;  it  permeates  the  funerary  cult  in  all  ha 
stages,  and  from  the  Middle  Kingdom  onwards  the  dead  man  is 
reguhriy  called  "  the  Osiris  so-and-ao,"  just  as  though  he  were 
completely  identical  with  the  god.  One  incident  ol  the  tak  Ol 
Osiris  acquired  a  deep  ethical  meaning  in  connexion  with  the 
dead.  It  was  related  how  Seth  had  brought  an  accusation 
against  Osiris  in  theigreat  judgment  hall  of  HeBopolis,  and  bow 
the  latter,  helped  by  the  skilful  speaker  Thoth,  had  emerged  from 
the  ordeal  acquitted  and  triumphant.  The  belief  gradually  grew 
up  that  every  dead  man  would  have  to  face  a  similar  trial  bctfort 
he  could  be  admitted  to  a  life  of  buss  in  the  other  worid.  Awdl» 
known  vignette  in  the  ^ooifco/ like  IIm^  depicts  the  scene.  In  a 
shrine  sits  Osiris,  the  ruler  and  judge  of  the  dead,  aocompanied 
by  forty-two  assessors;  and  before  Um  stands  the  balance  on 
which  the  heart  of  the  deceased  man  is  to  be  weighed  against 
Truth;  Thoth  stands  behind  and  registers  the  result.  The 
words  that  accompany  this  picture  are  still  more  remarkable: 
they  form  a  long  negative  oonf esskm,  in  which  the  dead  man 
declares  that  he  has  sinned  neither  against  man  nor  against  the 
gods.  Not  all  the  sinsiiamed  are  equally  heinous  according  to 
modem  conceptions;  numy  of  them  deal  with  petty  offenoet 
against  religious  usages  that  seem  to  us  but  triffing.  But  it  is 
dear  that  by  the  time  this  chapter  was  penned  it  was  believed 
that  no  man  could  attain  to  happiness  in  the  hereafter  if  he  had 
not  been  upright,  just  and  charitable  in  his  earthly  existenre. 
The  date  at  which  these  conceptions  became  general  is  not  quite 
certain,  but  it  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
when  the  dead  man  has  the  epithet "  justified  "  appended  to  his 
name  in  the  inscriptions  of  hk  tomib. 

It  was  but  a  natural  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians  that 
they  should  desire  to  place  their  tombs  near  the  traditional 
buiying-place  of  Osiris.  By  the  time  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  it 
was  thought  that  this  lay  in  Abydos,  the  town  where  the  kings 
of  the  eailiest  times  had  been  interred.  But  it  was  only  in  a  few 
cases  that  such  a  wish  could  be  literally  fulfilled.  It  therefort 
became  customary  for  those  who  possessed  the  means  to  dedicate 
at  least  a  tombstoike  in  the  neifljibourhood  of  "  the  staircase  of 
the  great  god,"  as  the  sacred  spot  was  called.  And  those  who 
had  found  occasion  to  visit  Abydos  in  thek  lifetime  took  pleasure 
in  recalling  the  part  that  they  had  there  taken  in  the  ceremonies 
of  Osiris.  Such  pilgrims  doubtless  bdieved  that  the  pious  act 
would  stand  to  their  credit  when  the  day  of  death  arrived. 

6.  ifa^— AmongtheritesthatwereceldiratedinthetempleB 
or  before  the  statues  <^  the  dead  were  many  the  mystical  meaning 
of  which  was  but  imperfectly  undonstood,  thou^  their  efficaqr 
was  never  doubted.  Symbolical  or  imitative  acts,  accompanied 
by  spoken  formulae  of  set  form  and  obscure  content,  aocom* 
pUshed,  by  some  peculiar  virtues  of  their  own,  results  that  were 
beyond  the  power  of  human  hands  and  brain.  The  priests  and 
certain  wise  men  were  the  depositaries  of  this  mysterious  but 
highly  useful  art,  that  was  called  Mk  or  *'  magic  ";  and  one  of 
the  chief  differences  between  gods  and  men  was  the  superior 
degree  in  which  the  former  were  endowed  with  magical  powers. 
It  was  but  luitural  that  the  Egyptians  should  wish  to  employ 
magic  for  their  own  ben^  or  sdf-gratification,  and  since 
reUgion  put  ik>  veto  on  the  practice  so  long  as  it  was  exercised 
within  l^gal  bounds,  it  was  put  to  a  widespread  use  among  them. 
When  magirians  niade  figures  Ol  wax  rqxesenting  men  whooi 
they  desired  to  injure,  this  was  of  course  an  illegal  act  like  any 
other,  and  the  law  stqiped  in  to  prevent  it:  one  papjmis  that 
has  been  preserved  reccods  the  judicial  proceedings  taken  in 
such  a  case  in  connexion  with  the  harem  conspiraqr  against 
RamesesIIL 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  for  which  magic  was  emplojred  was 
to  avert  diseavs.  Among  the  Egyptians,  as  in  other  lands, 
illnesses  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  evil  spirits  or  the  ghosts  ol 
dead  men  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  body  ol  the 
sufferer,  and  they  oould  only  be  driven  thence  by  charms  and 
spells.   But  out  of  these  ptindtsve  notions  arose  a  real  awdicil 
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■dAoe:  wImb  the  ajlment  could  be  located  and  its  nature 
fon^tly  detennined,  a  more  materialistic  view  was  taken  of  it; 
and  many  herbs  and  drugs  that  were  originally  used  for  some 
tuperstitiotts  reason,  when  once  they  had  beoi  found  to  beactually 
effective,  easUy  lost  their  magieal  sfgnififanfe  and  were  looked 
upon  as  natural  ^tedfics^  It  b  extremely  hard  to  draw  any  fixed 
Kne  in  Egypt  between  magic  and  medicine;  but  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  simple  diagnosrs  and  prescripticms  were  emidoyed  for 
the  more  curable  dis^aes,  while  magiol  formulae  and  amulets 
are  reserved  for  those  that  are  harder  to  cqpe  with,  such  as  the 
bites  of  snakes  and  the  stings  of  scorpions. 

The  formulae  recited  for  such  purposes  are  not  purely  cabalistic, 
tbou^  inasmuch  as  mjrstery  is  of  the  very  essence  of  magic, 
foreign  words  and  oiitlandish  names  occur  in  them  by  preference. 
Often  the  magician  relates  some  mythical  case  where  a  god 
had  been  afflicted  with  a  disease  similar  to  that  of  the  patient, 
but  had  finally  recovered:  a  number  of  such  tales  woe  Urid  of 
Kms,  who  was  usually  healed  by  some  device  of  htt  mother 
Isis,  she  being  accounted  as  a  great  enchantress.  The  mere 
recitation  of  such  similar  cases  with  their  happy  issue  was 
siqiposed  to  be  magically  effective;  for  almost  unUmited  power 
was  sui^Msed  to  be  inherent  in  mere  words.  Often  the  demon  Is 
directly  invoked,  and  commanded  to  come  forth.  At  other  times 
the  gods  are  threatened  with  privations  or  even  destruction  if 
they  refuse  to  aid  the  magidan:  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have 
found  little  impiety  in  such  a  use  of  the  divine  name,  thouf^ 
to  us  it  would  seem  the  utmost  degree  of  profanity  when,  for 
instance,  a  magician  declares  that  if  his  spdl  prove  ineffective, 
he  "  will  cast  fire  into  Mendes  and  bum  up  Osiris." 

The  verbal  spells  were  always  accompanied  by  some  manual 
performance,  the  tying  of  ma^cal  knots  or  the  preparation  of  an 
amulet.  In  these  acts  particular  significance  was  attached  to 
certain  numbers:  a  sevenf<^  knot,  for  example,  was  more 
efficadouB  than  others.  Often  the  formula  was  written  on  a 
strip  of  rag  or  a  scrap  of  papyrus  and  tied  round  the  neck  of 
the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Beads  and  all  kinds  of 
amulets  could  be  infused  with  magical  power  so  as  to  be  potent 
I^ylacteries  to  those  who  wore  them. 

In  omdunon,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  in  Eigypt  magic 
stands  in  no  contrast  or  opposition  to  religion,  at  least  as  long 
as  it  was  legitimatdy  used.  The  religious  rites  and  ceremonies 
are  full  of  it.  When  a  pretence  was  made  of  <^>ening,  with  an 
iron  instrument,  the  mouth  of  the  divine  statue,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  redted  formulae,  this  can  hardly  be  termed  anything 
but  magic  Similarly,  the  potency  attributed  to  f«iA«i/»-figures 
and  the  copies  of  the  Bock  of  the  Dead  deposited  in  the  tombs 
is  magical  in  quality.  What  has  been  oonadered  under  this 
beading,  however.  Is  the  use  that  the  same  ptlndples  of  magic 
were  put  to  by  nken.in  their  own  practical  life  and  for  their  own 
advantage. 

AuTBOxrriBS.— An  exceUent  list  of  books  and  artldet  on  the 
various  topics  connected  with  Egyptian  Religion  will  be  found  in 
H.  O.  Lance's  article  on  the  subject  in  P.D.  Cbantepie  de  la  Saussaye, 
Lehrbuch  aer  RdigionsgeschkhU  (TQbingen,  1005),  vol.  L  pp.  172- 
S45.  Among  general  works  may  be  espedaily  recommended  A. 
Ernian,-  DU  dgypHscHe  RAipoH  (Beriin.  1905);  and  chaptere  a 
and  3  in  G.  MMpero,  HisUnre  micimm  dts  peuples  de  I'Onentt  tes 
sncM«,voLL(Faris,i89S).  (A.  H.  G.) 

D.  Egyptian  Language  and  WrUingr^  Dedphemunl, — 
Although  attempts  were  made  to  read  Egjrptian  hiero- 
l^jrphs  so  far  badi  as  the  17th  century,  no  promise  of  success 
appeared  until  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone  in  1799 
by  the  French  engineers  attached  to  Napoleon's  expedirion 
to  EgypL  This  tablet  was  inscribed  with  three  versions, 
in  hieroglyphic,  demotic  and  Greek,  of  a  long  decree  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  V.,  Epiphanes  and  hb 
wife  Cleopatra.  The  Greek  and  demotic  veruons  were  stiH 
almost  pofect.  but  most  of  the  hieroglyphic  text  had  been 
broken  away  with  the  top  ol  the  tablet;  portions  Of  about  half 
of  the  lines  remained,  but  no  sing\e  line  was  complete.  In  1802 
J.  D.  Akerblad,  a  Swedish  orientalist  attached  tp  the  embassy 
in  Paris,  identified  the  proper  names  of  persons  which  occurred 
in  the  demotic  text,  bdng  guided  to  them  by  the  posiiioo  of 


thdvoqyivaleiiCalatheGfedL  TVsf)BamM,aU  of  tham  foreign, 
were  written  in  an  alphabet  of  a  limited  number  of  characters, 
and  were  therefore  analysed  with  comparative  ease. 
'  The  hieroglyphic  text  upon  the  Rosetta  stone  was  too  frag- 
mentary to  furnish  of  itself  the  key  to  the  decipherment.  But  the 
study  of  tUs  with  the  other  scanty  monuments  and  imperfect, 
copies  of  inscriptions  that  were  available  enabled  the  celebrated 
physicist  Thomas  Young  (1713-X829)  to  make  a  beginning. 
In  an  article  completed  in  1819  and 'printed  (over  the  initial 
I.  J.)  in  the  supplement  to  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  editions  of  the 
Bttqfdopaedia  BfiUamica  (voL  iv.,  1824),  be  published  a  brief 
account  of  Egyptian  reseaich,  with  five. plates  containing  the 
"  rudiments  of  an  Egyptian  voc^ulary."  It  appears  that  Young 
could  place  the  hieroglyphic,  demotic  and  Gteek  texts  of  the 
Rosetta  stone  very  correctly  paralld;  but  he  ooidd  not  accur- 
ately break  up  the  Egyptian  sentences  into  words,  much  less 
could  he  attribute  to  the  words  their  proper  sounds.  Yet  he 
recognised  correctly  the  names  of  Apis  and  Re^  with  many 
groups  for  words  such  as  '*  assembly,''  "  good,"  "  name,"  and 
important  signs  such  as  those  which  distinguish  feminine  words. 
In  a  bad  copy  of  another  monument  he  rightly  guessed  the  royal 
name  of  Berenice  in  its  cartouche  by  the  side  of  that  of  Ptolemy, 
which  was  already  known  from  Its  occurrence  on  the  Rosetta 
stone.  He  considered  that  these  names  must  be  written  in 
phonetic  characters  in  the  hieroglyphic  as  in  demotic,  but  he 
failed  to  analyse  them  correctly.  It  was  dear,  however,  that 
with  more  maferiah  and  perseverance  such  efforts  af  t^  dedpher- 
ment  must  eventually  succeed. 

Meanwhile  J.  F.  ChampolUon  "  le  Jeune  "  (see  Chakpollion; 
and  Hartleben,  CkampoUiont  sein  Leben  und  stm  Werk,  Berlin, 
1906)  had  devoted  his  energies  wholeheartedly  since  1802, 
when  he  was  only  deven  years  old,  to  preparing  himself  for  the 
solution  of  the  Egyptian  problem ,  by  wide  linguistic  and  historical 
studies,  and  above  all  by  familiarizing  himsdf  with  every  scrap 
of  Egyptian  writing  which  he  could  find.  By  18x8  he  made  many 
equations  between  the  demotic  and  the  hieroglyphic  characters, 
and  was  able  to  transcribe  the  demotic  names  of  Ptdemy  and 
Qeopatra  into  hieroglyphics.  At  length,  in  January  1822,  a 
copy  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  on  the  Bankes  obelisk,, 
whidi  had  long  been  fruitlessly  in  the  hands  of  Young*  reached 
the  French  savanL  On  the  base  of  this  obdisk  was  engraved 
a  Greek  inscription  in  honour  of  Pt<riemy  Euecgetes  U.  and 
Qeopatra;  of  the  two  cartouches  on  the  obelisk  one  was  of 
Ptolemy,  the  other  was  easily  recognized  as  that  of  Cleopatra, 
spdt  neariy  as  in  ChampoUion's  experimental  transcript  of  the 
demoric  name,  only  more  fully. .  This  discoveiy»  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  name  Alexander,  gave  fourteen  alphabetic  signs, 
induding  homophones,  with  ascertained  values.  Starting  from 
these,  by  the  beginning  of  September  ChampoUion  had  analysed 
a  long  series  of  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  cartoucheb.  His  next 
triun4>h  was  on  the  14th  of  September,  when  he  read  the  namca 
of  the  aadent  Pharaohs  Rameses  and  Tethmoeb  in  somedrawingf 
just  arrived  from  Egypt,  proving  that  his  alphabetic  chaiaclers 
wero  employed,  in  conjunction  with  syllabic  signs,  for  spelling 
naUve  names;  this  gave  him  the  assurance  th^  his  (Uscoveiy. 
touched  the  essential  nature  of  the  Egyptian  writing  and  not 
merely,  as  had  been  contended,  a  spedal  dpher  for  the  forelga 
words  which  might  be  quite  inapplicable  to  the  rest  of  the 
inscriptions.  His  progress  continued  unchecked,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  connexion  of  ancient  Egyptian  and 
Coptic  was  dearly  established.  Subsequently  visits  to  the 
museums  of  Italy  and  an  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1828-1829  fur- 
nished ChampoUion  with  ample  materials.  The  Pricis  du  syatime 
hiiroglyfhique  (ist  ed.  1833,  and  ed.  1828)  contained  the  philo- 
logical results  of  his  dedpherments  down  to  a  certain  point. 
But  lus  MS.  collections  were  vast,  and  his  illness  after  the 
stroHious  labours  of  the  expedition  and  his  early  death  in  183  a 
left  all  in  confusion.  The  Grammaire  igy^ienm  and  DicHonitaire 
igyptien^  edited  from  these  MSS.  by  his  brother,  predous  as 
they  were,  must  be  a  very  imperfect  register  of  the  height  of  his 
attainments.  In  his  last  years  he  was  able  to  tran^te  long 
texts  in  hieroglyphic  and  in  hieratic  of  the  New  Kinfldom  and 
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of  the  ktw  p«Mi  «M  nma  4Cfimc)>,  ud  Ui  osnptd) 
oi  demotic  mi  conridenblt.  ChinipolUoD  autdUwecil  i 
compet[Con  f lom  the  GiM,  and  bti  pnctiaHy  nothing  M ' 
Ibeni  for  «npt  BUerftl  to  worii  on,  uid  loa  oltni  that  hif 
intcnliODBlly  iritbheld  Iinm  him.  la  daven  ycui  ha  brak< 
ground  bi  iil  dincthHia;  if  the  ordiiuiy  ipu  of  liie  hid  ban 
allowed  blm,  with  Iwemy  or  ihlrty  moie  ytui  ol  labour  he  might 
have  bnmiht  order  into  the  rhaoa  ol  dtSerent  agea  and  itylei 
of  langoage  and  writing;  but,  ai  it  vu,  the  taik  of  co^rdinaiion 
remained  to  be  doiK  by  othen.  For  not  year,  before  bii  Illness 
incapadlated  him,  ChampoUion  beld  a  |m>lei)otihlp  Ie  Porlii 
hut  ol  fail  pupUi  and  ^«llo^^■WB^I^H»,  F.  P.  Salvob'oi,  tuincen 
and  •df'MUug,  died  yaui«,  and  lp|ioMla  Koielllid  ( iSee^  1843) 
■bowed  IHtla  erlgliitl  pootr. '  From  itgi  to  iSj;  tkera 
paue  in  the  mrdi  oI  Efj/puAogy,  tnd  It  nened  u  If  the ; 
tdcnce  Bighl  be  overwfaelBwd  b)>  the  itom  •!  doubis  and  dcrtac- 
lion  that  waa  pound  upon  It  lq>  the  egemka  of  CbampolKon. 
Tlmi,  however,  LqMJutiaGennany  and  Samuel  Bircb  in  England 
look  up  the  thread  where  the  nuMtr  had  dropped  ft,  and  E.  da 
Rougt,  H.  Brugich,  Francoia  Joaepb  Cbabai  and  a  number  of 
lener  Ughta  qaldJy  loQowed.  Bragacta  (q».)  was  the  author  of  1 
hieioglnddc  and  demotic  dkllonary  wUth  Mill  holds  the  field, 
and  from  tins  io  that  carried  forward  ibe  stidj  of  demotic  by  a 
gbul'a  Mtlda.'  Da  Rougt  (d.  it7>)  la  Fnnca  waa  a  brJIIiaDt 
tnuulMor  oi  Uenglyphic  texts  aitd  the  atilhor  of  an  Important 

granmatieal  work.    Chabas  (i8i7-iSti) '-" — -•-^— ■• 

UiH^  to  the  nadincof  the  hknllc  t«ai< 

By  such  labours  alter  forty  years  the 

pollkw  In  docipherment  were  emirdy  superseded. '  Yet,  while 

the  values  of  the  signs  were  for  the  most  pert  well  ascertatoed. 


the  tariMics  of  the  language  ..... 

defined,  ud  the  origlM  of  the  hierogtyphi  and  of  their  valoea 
had  not  been  investigated  beyond  the  moot  obvious  points. 
At  this  time  a  ran  Iiuulatoi  ot  Egyptian  leiti  in  all  bnncbes 
-  was  aiMng  IB  G.  Maspen  (j.*.),  wUta  E.  Kevillonl  addieued 
UnuicU  wUh  ancceat  to  the  taak  of  intapieting  the  legal  docn- 
meats  of  demotic  wUcb  had  been  almast  entliely  neglected  for 
thirty  yearn.  But  the  honour  of  inaugurating  an  epoch  marked 
by  greater  predijan  belongs  to  Germany.  71w  study  of  Coptic 
had  begun  In  Europe  early  in  the  rTth  csnlnry,  and  reached  a 
Ugh  levd  In  the  work  of  the  Dane  Georg  Zoega  (i75S-i8o«)  at 
the  end  of  the  i8lh  century.  In  1835,  toobte  lor  ChampoUion 
to  nsa  It,  Amadeo  Peyron  (1785-1870)  of  Turin  published  a 
Coptic  leidcon  ol  great  merit  which  is  still  staadaid.  though  (sr 
from  satWylng  the  needs  olscbotan  of  the  present  day.  In  188a 
Ludwig  Sum  (Ktfliiilit  Cramnatii)  admiiably  classified  the 
grammatical  forms  of  Ct^tic  Tha  much  mote  dilScult  task  of 
recoveiing  the  grssunar  of  Egyptian  has  occupied  thirty 
years  of  special  study  hy  Adolf  Erman  and  his  school  at 
Berlin,  and  has  now  reached  an  sdvanced  stage.  The  greater 
part  ot  Egyptian  texts  attei  the  Middle  Kingdom  having  been 
written  in  what  waa  even  then  practically  a  dead  language, 
as  dead  at  Latin  mi  to  the  medieval  monks  in  Italy  who  wrote 
and  ipoke  it,  Eiman  selected  [or  qiedal  investigation  thoae  leits 


Inn  tlielr  pkHokclaa  inienM,  M  iliitiif'the  I 
laannfe  during  a  period  of  sevenTtlHwaBd 
studies  of  tha  bit  qwita'  ol  the  19th  centi 
beginniiw  to  bear  Iruit  In  r^ard  to  the  < 
hittoricaT  documents  on  Egyptian  monumt 
loiw  ifO  the  luppoied  nmniw  -*  •> 


„. 4d  cany  BozuBiaaue  of  ■ ,, 

tude»  where  the  seme  orpendcd  at  all  on  correct  recognitioii  of  tha 
■youi.  Now  the  Inndatiir  proceeds  in  Egyptian  wllhsoineof  the 
giiminwwithohkhhewcnilddnlwithUtinorGR^  Theneaif 
ing  of  many  words  aiay  he  DiU  unknown,  and  many  n— luuinns 
an  atill  obscurej  but  at  leuC  he  can  distisgulih  fairly  buwasa  a 
comet  text  add  a  cxnipl  text.  Egyptian  writing  lent  iti^  only 
toocuOy  ID  inliunderiliading,  and  tlie  vritlngt  oTdk  period  were 
but  liaH  Intelligihie  to  the  leamed  scribe*  of  another.  The  mbtaken 
rwJlBgs  d  the  old  inscriptions  by  the  prieata  at  Ahydos  rTahle  d 

Abydoi),  when  attempting  to  record  the  n '  -'e  kings  d  tha 

lit  DyiiHty  on  the  walls  «  the  temple  d  £  now  admitted 

on  all  sides;  and  no  palaeographer,  whether  Creek.  Latin, 

Arabic,  Penian  or  any  other  cbss  nl  MSS,.  prised  to  hear 

that  the  Egyptian  papyriandinniptioasal  nuptionsaad 

mistakes.    Tha  translator  d  tiHlay  can.  ii  1.  mark  when 

certainlyendiandineieceniectunlHini,i  bahopadthat 

advantage  will  be  taken  more  widely  d  power.    The 

^yptologin  who  has  loif  lived  in  the  re..iu  vi  unijecture  Is  loo 
prone  to  consider  any  Kne*  d  guissti  good  eaough  to  serve  as  a 
tnnslatHn.  an  foicns  to  insert  the  aoies  d  inienucatkHi  whidi 

LaHpuf  md  ITrtKHf.— The  hhtoiy  of  the  Egyptian  language 
is  evidenced  by  documents  eitending  over  a  very  long  range  d 
lime.  They  begin  with  the  primitive  Inscriptions  of  the  Isl 
Dynasty  (not  laiei  ihsn  3300  B.C.I  and  end  with  the  latest  Coptic 
conTposilions  of  about  the  14th  oentury  a.d.  The  bulk  of  the 
■  leroglypliic  inscriptions  are  written  in  a  more  or  Ins  attificlil 
lelary  language;  but  in  business  documents,  kitcis.  populu 
lies.  (K,,  the  scribes  oilea  adhered  doselj"  to  the  living  form  of 
ie  tongue,  and  thus  reveal  its  progressive  changes. 
The  stages  of  the  language  are  now  dijlingnished  as  follows ^— 
OU  Btyttiam.~1iih  is  properly  the  language  of  the  Old 
:ingdam.  InUwehaTe(o)  the  recently  discovered  Inscriptions 
I  the  Isl  Dynasty,  too  brief  and  condse  to  throw  much  light  on 
the  language  d  that  t&ne;  and  the  great  cdlecllons  of  speUi 
and  ritual  lens  found  Inscribed  In  the  Pyramids  of  the  Vlh 
and  Vltfa  DynistleSi  which  must  even  then  have  been  of  higb 
iqoity,  though  they  contain  later  additions  made  In  the  same 
.  e,  (t)  A  few  historical  teiti  and  an  abundsnce  of  short 
insciiptifHisrepresenting  the  language  d  the  I  Vth,  Vthsnd  Vlth 
Dynasiia.  The  ordinary  lUmry  lanpiatt  of  the  later  monn- 
is  modelled  00  Old  Egyptian.    It  is  often  much  affected 

-— nual  repoiu  of  Ike  pnsnsi  of  the  work  are  printed  in  the 
JilnnifitmiAu  of  the  Berlin  Acsdemv  of  Sciences;  see  hIh  Ernun, 
..__  .......  ^.  ..I,    ...  -   for  190T1  p.  400,  showlBg  [he 


Znr  Ipj^tuctn  SprocltfirKJiMt,  A.  ti 
■eaanl  trend  d  tlie  rcwlt*. 
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by  contempomiy  sp^h,  but  preserves  in  the  nuiin  the  charsdefw 
i^cs  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 

Middle  and  Late  Egyptian. — ^Thcse  represent  the  vulgar  speech 
of  the  Middle  and  New  Kingdoms  respectively.  The  lormer  b 
found  chiefly  in  tales,  letters,  &c,  written  in  hieratic  on  papyri 
of  the  Xllltb  Dynasty  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Kiugdom;  also 
in  some  inscriptions  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  tate  Egyptian  is 
sees  in  hieratit  ptpyri  of  the  XVUItb  to  the  XXIst  Dj^astietk 
The  spelling  of  Late  Egyptian  is  very  eictnordlnsry,  full  of  false 
etymologies,  otiose  signs,  &c.,  the  old  orthography  being  quite 
unable  to  adapt  itsdf  neatly  to  the  profoundly  modified  language; 
nevertheless,  this  clumsy  H>dliug  is  expressive,  and  the  very 
mistakes  are  instructive  as  to  the  pronunciation. 

Demotic. — ^Demotic  Egyptian  seems  to  represent  approximately 
the  vulgar  speech  of  the  Saite  period,  and  is  written  in  the 
"  demotic  "  chaiader^  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  XXVIlh 
Dynasty,  if  not  to  a  still  earlier  time.  With  progressive  changes, 
this  form  of  the  language  is  found  in  documents  reaching  down 
to  the  fall  of  Paganism  in  the  4tb  century  ajd^  Under  the  later 
PtMeviet  an(l  the  Koman  rule  documents  in  Gseek  ate  more 
abundant  than  in  denM>tlc,  and  the  language  of  the  ruling  clas99 
must  have  begun  to  penetrate  the  masses  deeply. 

Coptic: — TbiB,  k^  the  main,  represents  the  po^ilar  languafe  of 
early  Christian  Egypt  from  the  3rd  to  perhaps  the  zoth  cciKury 
AJ>.,  when  the  growth  of  Coptic  as  a  literary  language  must  have 
ceased.  The  Greek  alphabet,  reinforced  by  a  few  signs  borrowed 
from  demotic,  rendered  the  spoken  tongue  so  accurately  that  four 
distinct,  thoui^  closely  allied,  dialects  are  readily  distinguishable 
fai  Coptic  MSS.;  ample  remains  are  found  of  renderings  of  the 
Scriptures  hito  all  these  dialects.  The  distinctions  between  the 
dialects  consist  largely  in  pronunciation,  but  extend  also  to  the 
vocabulary,  word-formation  and  sjmtax.  Such  interchanges  are 
found  as  /  for  r,  ^  {k,  ch)  for  X  {dj),  final  %  for  final  e,  a  for  e, 
a  for  0.  Early  in  the  2nd  century  a.d.,  pagan  Egyptians,  or 
perhaps  <6feigners  settled  in  Egypt,  essayed,  as  yet  unskilfully, 
to  write  the  native  language  in  Greek  letters.  This  Old  Coptic^ 
as  it  is  termed,  was  stiU  almost  entirely  free  from  Greek  loan- 
words, and  its  strong  archaisms  are  doubtless  accounted  for  by 
the  Utemy  language,  even  in  its  most:  "  vulgar  "  forms,  having 
moved  more  slowly  than  the  q)eech  of  the  people.  Christian 
Coptic,  thou^  probably  at  first  contemporary  with  some  docu- 
ments of  Old  Coptic,  contrasts  strongly  with  the  latter.  The 
monks  whose  taslr  it  was  to  perfect  the  adaptation  of  the  alphabet 
to  the  dialects  of  Egypt  and  translate  the  Scriptures  out  of  the 
Greek,  flung  away  all  pagan  traditions.  It  b  clear  that  the  basb 
which  they  chose  for  the  new  litemture  was  the  simplest  language 
of  daily  life  in  the  monasteries,  charged  as  it  was  with  expressions 
taken  from  Greek,  pre-eminently  the  language  of  patristic 
Chibtianity.  There  is  evidence  that  the  amount  of  stress  on 
syllables^  Aod  the  consequent  length  of  vowels,  varied  greatly  in 
^>oke&  Coptic,  and  that  the  variation  gave  much  trouble  to  the 
scribes;  the  early  Christian  writers  must  have  taken  as  a  model 
lor  each  dialect  Uie  deliberate  speech  of  grave  elders  or  preachers, 
and  so  secured  a  uniform  system  of  accentuation.  The  remains 
of  Old  Coptic,  though  very  instructive  in  their  marked  peculi- 
arities, are  as  yet  too  few  fbr  definite  classification.  The  main 
divisions  of  Christian  Coptic  as  recognized  and  named  at  present 
are:  Sahidic  (formerly  called  Theban),  spoken  in  the  upper 
Thebais;  Akhmimic,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Akhmim,  but 
driven  out  by  Sahidic  about  the  5th  century;  Fayumk,  in  the 
Fayum  (formerly  named  wrongly  "  Bashmuric,"  from  a  province 
of  the  Delta);  Bohairic,  the  dialect  of  the  "coast  district" 
(formerly  named  "  MemphHe  "),  spoken  in  the  north-western 
Delta.  Coptic,  much  alloyed  with  Arabic,  was  spoken  in  Upper 
pgypt  as  late  as  the  xsth  century,  but  it  has  long  been  a  dead 
language.*    Sahidic    and    Bohairic  are  the  most  important 

*  In  the  temple  of  Philae,  where  the  worship  of  Isis  was  permitted 
to  continue  till  the  rdga  of  Justinian,  Brugsch  founa  demotic 
inacriptidns  with  dates  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century. 

'The  Arabic  dialects,  which  gradnally  displaced  Coptic  as 
MahaamKdanism  supplanted  Chriscianity,  adopted  but  few  words 
of  the  old  native  stocVi 


dlaltfet^  aadi  of  these  having  left  abundant  rems^ns;  the  Dormer 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  hitter  since  the 
I4tb  century  has  been  the  knguage  of  the  sacred  books  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  country,  owing  to  the  hierarchical 
importance  of  Alexandria  and  the  foifluence  of  the  ancient 
monasteries  established  in  the  north-western  desert. 

The  above  stages  of  the  Egyptian  language  are  not  defined 
wHh  absohit«  clearness.  Progress  is  seen  from  dynasty  to 
dynasty  or  froih  century  td  century.  New  Egyptian  shades  off 
almost  imperceptibly  hito  demotic,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
gaps  which  now  exist  in  the  devek>pment  will  be  fille4  by  further 
discovery. 

Coptic  is  the  only  stage  of  the  language  in  whidi  the  spelling 
gives  a  dear  idea  of  the  iprommdation.  It  is  therefore  the 
mainstay  of  the  schohtr  in  investigat^g  or  restoring  the  word- 
forms  of  the  andent  language.  Greek  transcriptions  of  Egyptian 
names  and  words  are  valuable  as  evidence  for  the  vocalization 
of  Egyptian.  Such  are  found  from  the  6th  century  B.C.  in  the 
inscription  of  Abu  Shnbd,  from  the  sth  in  Herodotus,  &c., 
and  abound  in  Ptolemaic  and  later  documents  from  the  beginning 
of  the  3Td  centuiy  bx.  onwards.  At  first  si^t  they  may  seem 
inaccarate,  but  on  closer  examination  the  Graedring  is  seen  to 
foUbw  deffaiite  rules,  espedally  in  the  Ptolemaic  period^  A  few 
cuDcMorm  tnmscriptkms,  reachhig  as  far  back  as  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty,  give  valuable  hints  as  to  how  Egyptian  was  pronounced 
in  the  x  5th  century  B.C.  Coptic  itself  b  of  course  quite  inadequate 
to  enable  us  to  restore  Old  Egyptian.  In  it  the  Old  Egyptian 
verbal  forms  are  mostly  replaced  by  periphrases;  though  the 
strong  roots  are  often  preserved  entire,  the  weaker  consonants 
and  the  s  have  largdy  or  entirely  disappeared,  so  that  the 
language  appears  as  one  of  biliteral  rather  than  triliteral  roots. 
Coptic  b  strongly  Impregnated  with  Greek  v^rds  ad<^ted  bte; 
moreover,  a  certain  number  of  Semitic  loan-words  flowed  into 
Egyptian  at  all  ages,  and  espedally  from  the  16th  century  B.C. 
onwards,  displadng  earlier  words.  It  b  only  by  the  most  careful 
scrutmy,  or  the  exercise  of  the  most  pierdng  insight,  that  the 
imperfectly  spelled  Egyptian  has  been  made  to  yidd  up  one 
grammatical  secret  after  another  in  the  light  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  from  Coptic.  Demotic  grammar  ought  soon  to  be 
thoroujshly  oomprehensible  in  its  forms/and  the  stwfy  of  Late 
Egyptian  should  not  Stand  far  behind  that  of  demotic  On  the 
other  hand.  Middle  Egyptian,  and  still  more  Old  Egyptian, 
which  b  separated  from  Middle  Egyptian  by  a  wide  gap,  wBl 
perhaps  always  be  to  tis  little  more  than  consonamal  skeletons, 
the  flesh  and  bk>od  of  their  vocalization  bang  for  the  most  part 
irretrievably  lost.* 

In  common  with  the  Semitic  languages,  the  Berber  languMea 
of  North  Africa,  and  the  Cushite  languages  of  North-East  Africa, 
Egyptian  of  all  periods  possesses  grammatical  gender,  expressing 
masculine  and  femhtine.  Singularly  few  knguage  groups  have 
this  peculiarity;  and  our  own  great  Indo-European  group, 
which  possesses  it,  b  distingubhed  from  those  above  mentioned 
by  having  the  neuter  gender  in  addition.  The  characteristic 
triliteral  roots  of  all  the  Semitic  languages  seemed  to  separate 
them  widdy  from  others;  but  certain  traits  have  caused  the 
Egyptbn,  Berber  and  Cushite  groups  to  be  classed  together  aa 
three  subfamilies  of  a  Hamitic  group,  remotdy  related  to  the 
Semitic.  The  biliteral  character  of  Coptic,  and  the  biliteralbm 
which  was  believed  to  exbt  in  Egyptian,  led  philobgbts  to  suspect 
that  Egyptian  might  be  a  surviving  witness  to  that  far-off  stage 
of  the  Semitic  languages  when  triliteral  roots  had  kiot  yet  beni 
formed  from  presumed  original  hilitcfafe;  Sethe's  Investigations, 
however,  prove  that  the  Coptic  biliterab  are  themselves  derived 
from  Old  Egyptian  triliterab,  and  that  the  triliteral  rooU  enor- 
mously preponderated  in  Egyptian  of  the  earliest  known  form; 
that  view  b,  therefore,  no  longer  tenable.    Many  remarkable 

*  In  the  articles  referringto  matters  of  Egyptotogy  in  thbeditioa, 
Graedzed  forms  of  Old  Egyptian  names,  where  they  exists  are 
commonly  employed;  m  other  cases  names  are  rendered  by  thefcr 
actual  equivalents  in  CmhIc  or  by  anakigous  forms.  Paihng^  all 
such  means,  recourse  b  had  to  the  usual  conventional  rendemiss 
of  hieroKlyphic  spelling,  a  more  predse  transcnodon  of  the  caa^ 
sooanu  In  the  latter  being  sometimes  addso. 


EGYPT 


iBonbluKes.bavB  been  sbKrved  Eb  iIm  ■MHunMkal  ftnc- 

ture  of  Ibe  Bcrbs  tad  Cuifaile  gnlu|»  with  Semitic  (cf.  H. 
^lameni,  Voitekkniit  Cnmmaiik  d.  temilutliai  SfnduM, 
Berlin,  1&9B,  esp«ial]y  pmnonni  uid  v«ibi)i  but  Ihe  RblisD- 
ihip  Riiut  be  veiy  distast,  and  Ihete  an  no  aadent  docuBCDli 
that  can  liki  bacli  the  history  of  any  one  of  Ume  lancoago 
more  than  ■  lev  ceotutia.  Theii  cosnuioa  wilfa  Scoilic  and 
Egyptian,  Iberdore,  [cmaini  at  proent  an  cibccun  Uiough 
probable  hypollieuB.  On  the  other  hand,  Egyptian  ia  certainly 
[elated  to  Semilic  Even  before  the  Iriliurality  ol  Old  Sgyptian 
has   recoflniaed,   Emun  ahowed   that   the  BD-called  paeudo- 


pedecl,  though  its  ofiginal  emf^yment 


analogue  o[  tbt  Scm 
»aa  alraoM  obaoleli 
Tnliteralism  ii  consdered  tbt  IHHt  awntial  and  moat  ptcuUat 
leaiun  of  Semitic.  But  there  ue,  beudes.  many  olber  resem- 
blancs  b  itiuduce  belnecn  the  S«niiiic  Unguaga  and  Egyptian, 
»  that,  atlbough  the  two  vDrabulariea  prcseai  few  p^ta  (tf 
deal  contact,  there  ii  reason  I0  believe  that  Egyptian  waa  orixin' 
ally  a  cbuncteriilic  member  of  the  Semitic  family  of 
See  Etman,  "  Das  Verhtltnis  d.  Igyptischen  «  d.  ■ 
Sprachen"  (ZtilaJirlJI  d.  daitidun  nwrtai.  CaiUakaJl,  iSfi); 
Zimiaem,  Vatl.  Gram.,  iSga-,  Erman,  "  Fleuon  d.  IsyptiKben 
Vcrhaiat"lSiltiaitilicriMtd.Bai'Aluid^igoo).  The  Egyptians 
proper  are  not,  and  M  far  a*  we  can  till  never  were,  Semitic  \a 
physical  [eituie.  Aa  a  possible  enplanatioB  of  tlie  fiicts,  Ennan 
■uppoaes  that  a  bonle  of  coBquetiOf  Senita,  like  the  Ainbt 
of  a  later  day,  impoied  ibciT  laogvwte  OD  tbe  coontty,  but  dis- 
appeared, being  makened  by  the  clinute  cc  abtorbed  by  the 
oalive  popvlallon.  The  latter  acquired  the  Semitic  language 
imperfectly  from  their  omqueroni  tb^  eipraaed  the  verbal 
conjugations  by  periphniMS,  misprowniDced  the  consonants,  and 
so  changed  greatly  tbe  appearance  of  the  vocabulary,  whkh 
also  would  certainly  contain  ■  large  prt^nrtion  of  native  aaa- 

ialjbit  done  to  ],  bi  the  modem  Arabic  ol  Egypt),  and  then 
Ihe  weak  consoaants  disappearins  atlogetbn  produced  bUllerab 
from  the  tiililetal*.  Much  ai  ihit  mint  have  taken  place, 
accoidbit  to  tbe  tbeory,  in  the  prehistoric  peried;  but  the  lou 
of  weak  MHoimants,  ol  t,  and  of  one  of  ivo  repeated  consonants, 
*od  tbe  developinent  of  periphrastic  conjugaliona  continued  to 
the  end.  The  typical  Coptic  root  thus  became  bilitetal  rather 
than  trihteral,  and  tbe  verb,  by  meua  of  peripbruet,  developed 
tenses  of  TeniarkaUe  precision.  Sodi  verbal  leaemblancca  ss 
exlat  between  Coptic  and  Semitic  ax  largely  due  to  late  eicbangcs 
with  Semitic  neighbours. 
The  following  sketch  of  the  Egyptian  language,  nuinty  tn  its 

n.c-,  is  fonmM  upon  Erman's  works.    It  will  serve  to  contnsi  with 
Cepik  granoiv  oa  the  ooe  hand  and  Semitic  (nunmar  on  the  ocbcr. 
Thi  EcrrriAN  ALriiaatT 


Ihetic  vDweL   Often  kM. 
«i»aduOare  frrquently  employed  lory. 
^.  -  •(■) ;  eavly  lort  or  changes  10  y. 

_^>-(V):  last  In  Ceptle.    This  ran  hibhI.  well 
Esnitic,  occurs  also  ia  Barber  and  ChiUu  lai 


liNCIEHT  LAHCVAGK 


Coptic  m  M  or  J)  (U)  CO 

•>— -i;fe«aBy  written  witfaC=3(»  in   tha  Old  KintdoiB. 
ButB—  correspoods  la  kk  in  CofKio. 


■=■ 

"i.-fife 

MkSdS*?:^ 

ra  ■ 

5 

'i— 

loslinCoptlt 

t:;}'' 


St  the  eod  ol  tbe  Od  Kingdov. 


J     -Ii  Copdc  K, 

^ -kl  Coptic  x;(r^,%,  (ecordiag  to  dialecL 
a  -l/coptfcK;   or 4, 

B^^t  (0}i  often  changes  to  r,  ocheiwiss  Coptic 'Ti  oe3C,  tf"* 
c^^-ifi  in  Coptic  reduced  to  ^ 
^^ -f  (■};  often  changes  to  if,  Coptic  T  i  other«dse  la  Coptic  X. 

Boors 

•ddiiion  ol  .— - 


■nul  skektons  of 


::ffin,'; 


wel.cliange  Ind  IM 
q(innliifl  or  end.  The 
Ik  Copfic,  rfniHd  only 
lid  not  leeoH  IntBnsI 


3.  Ok  in,  early  kat. ).  c.  Hj, 


in  the  paitiuple, 
■W,  f.  -J;— the 


H,  (w.  If.    The  suifijiei  of  M 
cw  su^x,  .w,  which  developed 

le  first  penon  i>  bik,  AKOK,  like 
s  series  for  tbe  second  and  Ihiid 
kc;    but  from  their  history,  use 


I  Ben  aresevni  smss  Dssed  or  di.  ft   I.  11  p.  w; 

producing  the  defjnile  and  poswuive  anlcleB  (p',  u, 
py/.  "Ws,"  fyi  -  her,"  Ac.)  of  Middta  Egypilan  a 

KOUNS 
Two  genders,  n.  fending  w,  or  nothing),  f.  (•ndini 
ptnral  (m.  w;     f.  eV).     No  aK.Fndingi  are  recognisat 

loots  by  preiixing  m;  t^,  m-idm-t,  "stibium,"  from  . 
the  e^,"^  SubsuntivTs  and  adieciives  sre  formed  fr 
tives  and  prepositians  by  the  additioa  of  y  in  tlie  ma' 
"  "  '  "  hrfoajcicig  to  ■  city."     citiieo  "; 

kr-vi.  "  upper-'*    Tftis  is  not  unlike 
Ar.XW, -dty,"  isiBii-,  "be 


ANCIENT  WIUTIHG] 


NUMERALS 


The  (onnt  (dMennble  Js  hicnglyiihii:  • 


EGYPT 


6l 


juratcd  with  tiai  bdp  of  Iry, 

Properly  triJijcralij  btit .  wilh  the 
ind  or  3rd  ndiul  alike,  ihnc 


SET; 


inlhed  early        Some     very 

"  eome."  "  bring  "  *re  bTcBflor- 
IV  iaf.     ■     .     .  Pirtty  derived   frsm  adjeclival 

fgriutkmt  in  ft  from  poujit  ami 

infinitives :—e.f.  1-lt.  inf.  11^; 

idj'.ilpO'l  verb  (4lit.],Jlf>iy. 
MinyverburilhweakconsHianCt—ly.lv.u.faa.  (•MO.indlliDw 
irilh  •—are  particularly  difficulc   lo   trace  accuiatdy,  owing  lo 

flnii:%-e  the  strong  IriUleral  type,  and  with  feminine  infinitive  Iht 

IV.  inf.  nnd  the  auBIive  of  the  tnlitenli,  which  Monj  to  the 

lliiprobablethjif  the  veiti  had  a  special  form  (tenotinff  condition. 

31  in  Arabic.  .Tiiere  wai  n  causative  fonil  pref 

dupiicaied  whoil).  or  in  pan  with  ■  fmjuenui 


ig  i,  aod  tr 


lUtlve 


I.   Some 


employed  only  as  pi 
Tle'';Ml'Sja^™ 


.can.  espccialt 

K  en'tirel?  lo" 

Linen. 


IS  thli  It  the  p»t  indicative. 

in  New  Egyptian.    For  early 
DualicU,  PI.   ». 

have  been  the 

perS'™KiT 
"The  ordinary 


Sr.d 


a«"  Utei,"?i|S'/" '«^n'"nly  enpreiSd  by^lpKnTse"'^!  bj 
ie  la»  of  n,  ^m-k-/ became  itself  idm-J,  uhrch  ia  the  ordinary  past 

J ■_     -^opiij  p„«rvw  Win-/  forma  of  many  — •-  '-  ■- 

■fAMliuq  "(»u>e  Sir  -  '■  -  ■  '- 


cauulive  ((.{,  -fAMbuq  "esuK  him  to  live,"  from  EEyplian 
dl'l-nj-n.  and,  in  it<  pttiphnsticconiuEaliDn.  the  tame  furmiol 
m.  ''be."  and  (ry.  •'do,'*  Wilh  tim-/  (itdn»-/)  was  a  more 
einnlulic  (onn  (tiitm^,  al  Bay  i*N  In  (he  weak  veiba. 

Tlie  above,  with  the  retalive  lonnn  mentioned  belovr.  arte  supposed 
by  Emun  to  be  derived  from  the  part iciple,  "hich  ii  placed  Brsl  for 
emphaaia:  thus.  (i<nw  111.  "  hejrine  i>  the  bine^-.  W-f.  lor 
*i«lie'ih^"'ri"^BphraZ*.^'E.^i?i""K"/ll;i'^n/L^^^ 


The  imfmiiK  ahowa  i»  eniSng  In  the  ringular;  in  ihe  pblai  It 
has  t.and  lalerw;  cf.  Semitic  imperalive. 

Tne  fWMrnt  ia  of  special  importance  on  account  of  its  beirkg 
pneervcd  very  fully  la  Coptic  It  ia  generally  of  maicuUne  form, 
bill  fenmine  in  m.  Inf.  (u  in  Semlllc).  and  in  cauativo  ol  bililerila. 

There  aie  relative  forma  of  W^-fand  i^-a-f.  letpectively  tim<ir-t 
(maK.),  iim-l-n-f  (^fem.).  Sc   They  are  med  when  the  telarive  ia  the 

aub^t.   Thus  i^m.J^  may  mean '^  she  wlwm  he  hcara.""Bhewho[v 

Smi^  be  heara,"  ''she  ItoJ  whom  he  hears  (aomeone  speaking)," 
c.  There  afe  close  anaiogiee  between  the  function  of  the  relalive 
parEidea  in  Epyplian  aibd  Semitic;    and    tbe     Berber  bngDagea 

/■artKi^.— These  arc  active  and  rninve.  perfect  and  imperfect, 
in  Ihe  old  langDagc,  but  all  are  replaced  by  neriphra«H  in  rnmir. 

Virtal  Aijahiv.— There  ii  a  |Kculiar  iormitio 
who  shall  mar,"  prrjbabljr  meaning  origirally  " 
idm-ly  being  an  ajieclive  in  y  formed  from  a  fen 
the  infinitive,  which  la  occasionally  found  even  ii 
the  endings  are;  ilng.,  nmc.  ly-Aifem.lj^y;  pi., 
ly-jl.    llnfoundoDly  in  Old  Egyptian. 

i^jrticfej.— There  seems  to  ' 


-j^h* 


prepo^lions  are  n  "  for."  r  "  to."  rn  "  in,  from,"  tr  "  i 
enditk  cenluiKtiona  exist,  but  they  are  Indefinite  in 

Coptic  presents  a  remarkable  conirasl  to  Egyptian  in  the  pre- 
cision of  its  periphrastic  coniugatlon.  There  are  two  present  tenaei, 
ao  imperfect,  two  perfects,  a  pluperfect,  a  pcesent  and  a  past  fre- 
quentative, and  three  futures  besides  future  perfect;  Iherf  arc  also 
conjunctiveand  optative  forms.  The  itegatives  ol  some  of  these  are 
expressed  by  special  prcAnes.  Thegradualgrowthof  theser'  ''' 
___  t_  ^ a  .L L  .,.  .t gj^  Egyptlar     ""  "  " 


history  of  the  langua^  we  note  an  inerasing  tendency  loperiphraust 
but  there  was  no  great  advaiice  towards  prcdtiaH  before  demoiic; 
In  demotic  there  are  distinguishable  a  present  tense,  imperfect, 
perfect,  frequentative,  furuie,  future  perfect,  conjunctive  and 
optative:  also  preaent,  past  and  future  nevaiivea,  &c.  The  paHve 
was  eilinct  before  denwtic;  demotic  and  Coptic  expresa  it.  clumsily 
it  must  be  confessed,  by  an  imperaonal  "  Ihey,"  t-t.  "  they  bore 

It  Is  wonh  noting  how,  in  other  departments  besides  the  verb, 

during  and'a!lcrtS^''^ri^t  the  l>el"icdynartics°(^Xll.-XXX.) 
than  ever  iC  was  before.  It  was  both  aimpli6cd  and  enriched.  The 
InReiions  mindly  disappeared  and  lilt!c  was  kft  of  the  dittnKtions 
belweeo  masculine  and  feminine,  lincular,  dual  and  plural — except 

!„.. -,...  j._,  -   -■--^-^  t^pveoupeBlirdirai 

ar  Tsonal  and  dcmoostrative, 

R  fixes,  suffixes  aitd  articleii 

til  M.  provided  the  principal 

m  An  abundant  suppiy  of 

BO  not  already  performed  by 

Ih  ?vemeots  in  the  languaAe 

cc  nnomic  condition  J  the 


The  MCient  E^tian  i 

of  the  Nile  Valley.    The  ^ 

for  tl^  ejtpreaaion  of  the 

Mngdoinri^'Menein^  Nai 
founded  on  Egvpiian  wrUl 

of  ,NilSa'™iil^air*ui. 

Dynasty, andipinunderll 

and  in  Ihe  later  the  "  Pho 
hold  (here,  and  we  may  be : 
lute  the  EB>ptian  system  fi 
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rdgMd  in  diflorent  eountriat  totmiag  a  oomoftct  and  not  vtry  larye 
area — perhaps  Crom  South  Arabia  to  Asia  Minon  and  from  Perua 
to  Crete  and  Egy|>t.  Whether  they  all  sprana  from  one  common 
stock  of  picture* writing  we  shall  perhaps  never  know,  nor  can  we  as 
yet  trace  the  influence  which  one  ereat  system  may  have  had  on 
another,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  documents  from  most  of  the 
countries  concerned. 

It  is  certain  that  in  Egypt  from  the  IVth  Dynasty  onwards  the 
mode  of  writing  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  fall  of  pi^anism  in  the  ith  century  a.d.  Its 
elements  in  the  hieroglvphk:  form  are  pictorial,  but  each  hieroglyph 
had  one  or  more  wdl<oefined  functions,  fixed  by  convention  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  Egyptian  language  was  expressed  in  writing  word 
by  word.  Although  a  picture  sign  may  at  times  have  embarrassed 
the  skilled  native  reader  by  onering  a  choice  <^  fixed  values  or 
functions,  it  was  never  inteiuded  to  convey  merely  an  idea,  so  as  to 
iMve  to  him  the  task  of  putting  the  idea  into  his  own  words.  How 
far  thu  holds  good  for  the  pviod  before  the  IVth  Dynasty  it  is 
difficult  to  say  The  known  inscriptions  of  the  eariier  tiroes  are  so 
brief  and  so  limited  in  range  that  the  system  on  whkh  they  were 
written  cannot  yet  be  fully  investigated.  As  far  back  as  the  Ist 
Dynasty,  phonograms  (see  bdow^  were  in  full  use.  But  the  spelling 
then  was  very  concise:  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  slighter  words, 
such  as  prepositbns,  were  omitted  in  the  writing,  and  were  intended 
to  be  supplied  from  the  context.  As  a  whole  we  gain  the  impression 
that  a  really  distinct  and  more  primitive  stage  of  hieroglyphic 
writing  by  a  substantially  vaguer  notation  of  words  lay  not  far 
behind  the  time  of  the  Ist  Dynasty. 

The  employment  of  the  signs  are  of  three  kinds:  any  given  sign 
represents  either  (i )  a  whole  word  or  root ;  or  (2)  a  sound  as  part  of  a 
word :  or  (3)  pictorially  defines  the  meaning  of  a  word  the  sound  of 
which  has  already  been  given  by  a  sign  or  group  of  signs  preceding. 
The  number  of  phonograms  is  very  restricted,  but  some  signs  have  all 

these  powers.     For  instance.  <" ' ^  b  the  conventional  pkture  of 

a  draughtboard  (shown  in  plan)  with  the  draughtsmen  (shown  in 
elevation)  on  its  edge:— thu  sign  (i)  signifies  the  root  mm,  "  set." 


boaid. 


"or" 


"firm";  or  (2)  in  the  group     ^  ,  represenu  the  same  sound  as 

part  of  the  root  nm^,  "  good  ";  or  (3)  added  to  the  group  snt  (thus: 

0*  shows  that  the  meaning    intended    is    "draught* 

draughts,"  and  not  any  of  the  other  meanings  of  nU. 

Thus  signs,  accordmg  to  their  employment,  are  said  to  be  (1)  "  word- 
«gns,"  (2)  "  phonograms,"  or  (3)  "  determinatives," 

Word'Stgiu.— The  word-sign  value  of  a  «gn  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  name  of  the  object  it  represents,  or  of  some  material,  or  quality, 

or  action,  or  idea  suggested  by  it.    Thus  9  b^.  "face";  U  .a  vase 

of  ointment,  b  flnrf/.  "  ointment ";  ^^  b  tpdh,  "  turn."  Much 
investigation  b  still  required  to  establish  the  origins  of  the  values 
of  the  signs;  in  some  cases  the  connexion  between  the  pictures  and 
the  primary  values  seems  to  t>e  curiously  remote.  Probably  all  the 
signs  in  the  hieroglyphic  signary  can  be  employed  in  their  primary 
sense.  The  secondary  vahie  expresses  the  consonantal  root  of  the 
name  or  other  primary  value,  and  any.  or  almost  any,  derivative 
from  that  root:  as  when  «&•,  a  mat  with  a  cake  upon  it,  b  not 
only  ktp,  an  "  offering-mat."  but  also  k^p  in  the  sense  of  "  concilia- 
x\onr^*  peace,"  "  rest,"  "  setting  "  (of  the  sun),  with  many  de- 
rivatives. In  the  third  place,  some  signs  may  be  trans/erred  to 
express  another  root  having  the  same  consonants  as  the  fint:  thus 
p,  the  ear,  by  a  play  upon  words  can  eiqMess  not  only  idm,  "  hear," 

but  abo  Sdm,  "  paint  the  eyes." 

PkoHotrams.--On\v  a  limited  number  of  ugns  are  found  with  thb 
use,  but  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  By  searching  through- 
out the  wh<Ne  mass  of  normal  inscriptions,  earlier  than  the  periods 
of  Greek  and  Roman  rule  when  great  liberties  were  uken  vnth  the 
writing,  probably  no  more  than  one  hundred  different  phonograms 
can  be  found.  The  number  of  those  commonly  employed  in  good 
writing  b  between  seventy  and  eiahty.  The  most  impoitant  phono- 
grams are  the  umliteral  or  alpkaSehc  signs,  twenty-lour  in  number 
in  the  Old  Kingdom  and  without  any  homophones:  later  these  were 
increased  by  homophones  to  thirty.  (X  biliteral  phonograms— each 
expressing  a  combination  of  two  consonants— there  were  about  fifty 
commonly  used:  some  fifteen  or  twenty  were  rarely  used.  As 
Egyptian  roots  seldom  exceeded  three  letters,  there  was  no  need  for 
Irm^ra/ phonograms  to  spell  them.   There  is,  however,  one  triliteral 

phonogram,  the  eagle,^^.  I^v,  or  Hu  (?),  used  for  the  plural  ending 

of  adjectives  in  y  formed  from  words  ending  in  I  (whether  radical 
or  the  feminine  ending). 

The  phonetk:  values  of  the  slsns  are  derived  from  their  word-sign 
values  and  consist  usually  of  tne  bare  root,  though  there  are  rare 
examples  of  the  retention  oi  a  flexional  ending;  they  often  ignore  also 
the  weaker  consonants  of  the  root,  and  on  the  same  principle  reduce  a 
repeated  consonant  to  a  single  one,  as  when  the  hoe  fs ,  hnn,  has  the 
phonetic  value  (fi.  The  history  of  some  of  the  alphabetic  signs  b  still 
very  obscure,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  them  nave  been  explained 


to  make  it  oearly  certain  that  the  values  of  aU  were  obtained  on  the 
same  principles.^  Some  of  the  ancient  words  from  whkh  the  phonetic 
values  were  derivnl  probably  fell  very  early  into  disuse,  and  may 
never  be  discoverable  in  the  texts  that  have  come  down  to  ua.  Tht 
following  are  among  those  most  easily  explained.*— 

(I,  reed  flower,  value  y  and  » i  from  U  l^V    ^,  y, "  reed." 

(It  seems  as  if  the  two  values  y  and  n  were  obtained  by  dioosang 
nrst  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  two  semi-consonants  composinc 
the  name.    They  are  much  confused,  and  a  conventional  symbol  1 

has  to  be  adopted  for  rendering  (jO' 

forearm,  value  *0i);  from 


I 


from 


I 


\'0r),  "hand." 
.  r,  "mouth." 


7,  kJ,  "  beUy." 


mouth,  value  r; 

belly  and  teats,  value  k;   from 
(The  feminine  ending  b  here,  as  usual,  neglected.) 

tank,  value  I :  from     ^~,  I,  "tank." 

value  j;    ..     ^*^  7k    >i  ^'!\^^» 


slope  of  earth  value  9;    „     ^*Cv  "^    ^ 

or   brickworic.  4  ;^  _^^' 

(The  doubled  weak  consonant  b  here  neglected.) 
hand,  value  d;    from       ^ 


n 


cobra, 


value  m;   from 


j,  dJ,  "  band.' 
^,  tJ,     cobra. 


For  some  alphabets  signs  more  than  one  likely  origin  might  be 
found,  while  for  others,  again,  no  dear  evidence  of  origin  b  yet 
forthcoming. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  writing  expresses  only 
consonants.  In  the  Graeco-Roman  period  various  imperfect 
attempts  were  made  to  render  the  vowds  in  foreign  names  and 
words   by   the  semi  •  voweb  as  also  by         •.  the  consonant  V 

which  ^ a  originally  represented  havingbeen  reduced  in  apttdh 

>.  Thus,  UnXmatot  b  spelt 
Ac  &c  Much  eanier, 
syllabk: "  orthography, 
in  which  the  alphabetic 'signs  for'  the  consonants  are  generally 
replaced  by  groups  or  single  signs  having  the  value  of  a  consonant 
followred  by  a  semi-vowd(  was  used  for  foreign  names  and  words,  «.g. 

n33io, "  chariot."  was  written      Sw^^^  ^*  jl  ^  i  Q 

in  Coptic  EepetflbovT. 

According  to  W.  Max  MQller  (Asien  und  Europa,  1893,  diap.  v.), 
this  represents  an  endeavour  to  express  the  vocalization ;  but,  if  so, 
it  was  carried  out  with  very  little  system.  In  practice,  the  semi- 
voweb  are  generally  negligible.  Thb  method  of  writing  can  be 
traced  back  into  the  Middle  Kingdom,  if  not  beyond,  and  it  greatly 
affected  the  spelling  of  native  words  in  New  Egyptian  and  demotic. 
DetermiHalt9es.--Most  signs  can  on  occasion  be  used  as  deter> 
minatives,  but  those  that  are  very  commonly  employed  as  phono- 
giams  or  as  secondary  word-signs  are  seldom  employed  as  deter- 
minatives; and  when  they  are  so  used  they  are  often  somewhat 
differentiated.    Certain  generic  determinatives  are  very  common. 


V«, 


"  tower,"  was  written 


^2^ 


W 


•W3,  "  harp,"  was  written 


nan,  "  Hamath."    was  written 


I  I  I 


J^  ;  of  moti(Ni. 

of  acts  involving  force, 
of  divinity. 


I  It  seems  that  "  acrophony  "  (giving  to  a  sign  the  value  of  the 
first  letter  of  its  name)  was  indulged  in  only  by  priests  of  the  latest 
age,  inventing  fantastic  modes  01  writing  their  '  vain  repetitions" 
on  the  temple  walls. 


PALAEOGRAPHY] 

0 

of  huflding^ 

) 

i 

at  ttl  IFllSDI  of  Ihc 

■ilenn  and  hunger 

"XZa 

ripplt-Unn;  ofliquk 

9 

hide:  g(  inlmili,  (I 
ol  ptaotB  ud  Bbm. 
ofB»h. 

c-rl-i;  «  leilRi  papyTus-rDii;    of   book*.    trachinBi  uw.  and  of 

to  th*^.  ^,  Ac.,  iritr   proper   namn,   but   [1   devebpnl   im- 

iriihinii  thnn'in  tht  noimal  rlylt  afier  the  CNdKtnBdom. 
Somefewiigiii  jdeoflTaphMTofa  ftroupofidui  art  made  looxprei^t 

"Ubyan,"  Ac.,  but  '\  cannot  Hand  by  iiielf  for  the  name  of  any 
particular  toreiga  people.    So  alio  in  mDnagnm  t^p  ■■  lai  "  go," 

OrOttn^T.— The  moM  primirivi  form  of  ipelling  in  the  hiero' 

(lyphic  lyuem  •outd  be  by  one  eign  for  each  wofd.  and  ibe  Rionu- 
nwflH  ol  Ihf  lit  Dynaity  tbow  a  decided  tendency  tc  ihii  mode. 
Eumplei  of  jt  in  tacer  limei  ait  prtHrved  in  (he  royal  canouchei. 
for  htrothemonvmentattlyl«  demanded  apecialronvkienea.  Thui, 
lorinmnce,  ilie  ume  ol  Telhnuii  [11.— MN-yPR-R'— i>  ipelled 

(G  =  S1  Cat  R'  ii  the  nanie  of  ibmin-god,  nHili  cuMomary 

deference  to  the  deity  it  fa  written  Ant  tliough  pronounced  la«) 
A  number  of  comnion  worda  -prepoaitiona,  ttc, — with  only  one 
cooaonant  are  ipelkd  by  linfle  alphaljctic  tigne  in  ordinary 
writing.     Word-ngiu  uied  dngly  tor  the  oaniea  of  object*  arc 

■OKrally  markid  with  1  in  cbwal  writing,  aa  —'^.  lb,  "heart." 
*,  *r,  ■'  i«»,-  4t 

«nrly  tin*;  aa  when  tht  feminine  waid^~^-i.(,  "cobra,"  i> 
apcDtd  ^T.  Alio,  if  a  >i|n  had  more  than  one  value,  a  phono- 
pan  would  be  added  to  indicate  which  af  ili  valuei  wia  intended: 
tbiiallnl^iaf»."he.-butiD  5  it  ia  i(a,  "fcint-"    Furtlwr, 

«rin|[  to  the  vaat  number  of  trpu  empluyed,  io  prawnt  confusion 
of  one  with  nnother  in  rapid  writing  they  werr  Bcneially  provUle^I 
with  "pbonctk  complement*."  a  group  being  leu  easily  mlkrcad 

tku  a  ilngle  tetter.   £^.  9,  ■«,  "command,"  >i  irtulaily  written 

f^.-,.„.,I,...  ....i,„u.«„.I^...„.  ™. 

practice  had  the  gdnntan  ■■»  of  diitinguiahing  delerminatlvea 
from  phoQograma-    Tbu«  the  nm  or  ayltablc  tn  b  regularly  written 

I  ^  to  avoid  confuiion  with  the  determinative^.  Redundance 
in  nitlnf  la  Ihc  niki  fix  inMUKe.  ( la  often  ipelled 


DfH-  aiT  (WD  biliteral  phonograma  employod  together  in  wi 
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in  the  pyramidal  texta  ve  Bod  jfir.  "  boxiBe."  written  M  ■"  oo* 

copy  of  a  teat,  in  another  X~2-  ^""^  variant  apelirnca  are  very 
important  for  fixing  the  nadinn  of  word-aigni.  [t  ia  soteworthy 
that  though  wordt  were  ai>  fredjr  •{-"-'  ■-  -i->->— "  ->■ ■ — 

llWH.— W 

lial  a^o/  .ni 


,.. ,  ipeUed 

:«lly  in  Ihc  time  of  Ibe  Old  lUogdom.  n 

We&ad^tp,  Mrialy  '■}  »  i  ataadint  f or  Ibe 


and  in  comae  of  tioec^Ss  waa  UKd  in  Keauata  inatcad  of  (1^ 
Thui  <^,  ~T^  mentioned  above  are  nionofrana.  cbe  aaociation 

monopan.   -  [S   "■    D    ""    ^   '""■'■  f"     ""•"«'■■■ 
A  word-iign  may  be  compcxinded  with  in  phonetic  (33mpLemeni. 

The  tnble  on  the  oppoailc  page  ehowi  (he  uiea  of  a  few  of  the 

The  decoiative  value  of  hieroglyphic  wai  fully  appieciated  Jn 
Egypt.    Tht  aim  of  the  artiu-Kiibe  waa  to  arrange  hii  variouily 

nwHuit  by'^£iil"»d™vw'^t?Iidi=— "-™  -  =-  -^<-"^^ 


icda  toold  be  ipcli.    Tbua  h  a 


It  wayt  in  which  many 

■ii"! 


«  Middle  ai 


that  the  alpha- 
rmation  oTthe 
l[diabrtic  e^na. 

lew  Kingdonst 


introduced  into  the  alphabet  in  the  M 
partly  ai  the  reiull  of  the  wtanng  away 
giving  the  choice  between-*- and  n,  A  es  and  1,   ^  tnd 

.=,   »w>  andV.  ^  ud^.    In  bter  limea  the  number  o( 

homopbonea  in  uie  increaied  gETVlly  thnuoliDul  the  differtnt 
clann.  the  tendency  being  much  helped  by  the  habit  of  fanciful 

cunivc'icriiH.  Occauonallji  ■  acribe  of  the  old  linva  indulftd 
n»^^uV'cmplc^inE"Dld''o?«^^n^l'^nl«lUn■L*^ho^ 
tporiive  iucriptioni  art  found  in  tombi  of  the  Xllth  Dynaily; 


early 


XIXl"»*nd    x!5ih'"Dy™«M'' are' ii. 

aiiiing   aboondt  on   the  templea  of  (he  Plolei 
'*"     *"  PaiatootAri 

HliretfyHk.— Tht  main  divirion  la  inK 
hieroglyphi  and  written  hierotlyphi.   1} 


i^al  papyri, 

j|   lomba  of   the 
wrhbif.    Faociful 


ated,  peoducin 

For  religloiia  me. 

f/ilnlic— A  Idnd  of  cunh* 
foinid  ma  tn  die  In  Dynuly. 


tUStm 
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Sitn. 

D«cripliOD. 

N.™. 

"SS" 

^^■^.^ 

0.,™i»ti» 

? 

ubiU 

hrd(kh»d) 

youth 

o 

(an 

bf  Cljof) 

bt 

tbfl 

^3&. 

eye 

lr.t  (yori..) 

tr 

If 

■«,  ftc 

1 

Z^ 

■(■ri) 

f 

; 

"^™™?  "^ 

L-J 

'^.r 

nit"be«™(" 

nbl 

™l™tMtion 

'J 

nun  with 

obfb.atoBt" 

nbt 

violent  ictioB 

1 

"■XS^l'p, 

•m: 

■"= 

o 

hen 

lb 

bean 

I 

hMrl  and 
windpipe 

wids™ 

nft 

It 

<So 

cut  brancli 

In 
b* 

lb<l 

bile,  ftc. 
wood,  tret 

o 
0 

!!?-■ 

■P-' 

•p 

az... 

T 

lUtbnd 

litxlioii 

b>.i 

pr 

ii* 

roo,  eternity 

J 

(Ofdon 
tiikel 

sickle 

ImrM 

nb 

k 

tilUg. 

T 

rii»IriU 

.-..(» 

F 

I. 

s 

..tp,d.af. 

Imi"  follow" 

Imi 

■•»- 

knilt 

di 

di 

•^!i,^i;rn. 

RoKtU  Itone  ilKl 


|HI£ROGLYFHICS,  ETC 

One  of  the  moil  chir- 


of  later  di 

HicitiiyiJiic  ii  nonntliy  urilt™  from  right 
to  left,  (lie  tifu  facing  to  the  nmmcncemeiit 
of  the  line:  nientic  and  dcmoijc  ftiilow  the 
•amt  dlRciiDn.  But  monumental  hieiviflyphic 
may  alu  be  wtlllen  from  Ml  to  right,  and  it 
conilanlly  u  arranged  for  poxpOKi  of  lyn- 

of  a  door  are  frequently  turned  ia  oppoiitc 

amDnpi  the  lifuita,  in  order  to  diitinguiih  oov 

Jn  modern  fountt  of  type,  th«  bieroglyphk 
>ign>  ue  nude  to  run  from  Wt  to  r«bl,  in 

leit  ii  niiied  with  llie  Eg^piiiiu    The  taUe 


^wri?iri/"?.e! 

•  of  the 

ny   atrii 
...illng  thi 

:h!iM"«TSle«p 


and  finally  Ihe""''hien> 
fiS7j.  It  !•  doubtful 
I  tlie  dgu  of  the  huge 


of  hiero^yphiceigni,  with  thr 


4«a  ligni,  Includint 


bee  ^^  head)  the  lut 
rollowed  by  figum  of 


in  bgula 


iielve* 


of  the  huivD  body  carefully  arranged  Iroo 
gl  lo  Ji,  Ihirty-t'O  lo    number,    patti    of 


le  bird  H  viiible 


any  deAuUe  trace  of  the  oncinal  faisiiglyphic  piauni  The  style 
vaiJM  muth  at  diflowit  perii^. 

Dtmolic, — Widely  varying  denes  of  curftiveneu  arc  at  all  pcriodi 
observable  in  hieratic;  but.  about  (he  XXVIih  Dynatty.  which 
inaut^ntcd  a  great  commercial  era,  (here  wai  aonKthing  tike  a 

Jorm  afterwai^i  known  aa  demotic.  The  employnient  of  hieratic 
waa  (henceforth  almoit  confined  to  the  copying  of  religioin  and  other 
iraditfonal  teats  on  papyrua.  while  denude  waa  uied  not  only  lor  alt 
buainen  but  alia  lor  wnting  literary  and  even  religloot  teiti  in  the 
popular  languaie.  Bviba  tinKoT  the  XXVth  DynaHy  thecuriive 
of  the  comervative  Thcbala  had  become  very  oHcure.  A  bettcr 
lortn  fFom  Lowet  Egypt  drove  this  ou(  completely  in  the  time  oil 

que«t1liceuniveliga(ureaaf  the  old  demotic  gavet^nh  to  new  aymbulf 
which  were  axtdatiy  and  distinctly  formed,  and  a  little  later  an 
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E.  ilrf  and  Arciotelegy. 
-In  ihe  loUamng  nKlima 
general  hhlory  ot  (he 
liaracterist  La  o[  Andenl 
^ypliao  et(  ii  fint  givm. 


Employed,  nnd  of  Ihe 


:  hkrWyph  ^.     It  coniiMd 


tiniswhidiblickandmlink  vctr  placed,  nude  of  Knily  pandered 
eobur  nlidilKd  wiih  gum.  Id  buiintu  tiid  liieniy  documnui 
red  ink  vi>  uttd  tor  conliisi,  especliilly  in  headinit;  in  demotic. 
bowever.  It  u  very  rarely  locn.  The  pen  became  finer  in  couik  o( 
riiM.  eiMbUnt  tlw  Kribe  lo  wHie  very  (mall.  The  iplit  letd  of  the 
Creek  peaman  m  occatkmally  adopicd  by  the  late  demotic  iciibc*. 
E(ypt  had  lonf  beca  tHKngul  when,  in  npyri  ol  the  ind  cenluiy 
*.!>.,  we  begin  lo  nnd  tranicriptE  of  (he  EgyHiin  tanauage  into 
Cnek  lellera.  Ihe  Utter  rrintomd  by  ■  tew  ■««  borrow^  from 
the  demotic  alnhabel:  lo  written  we  have  a  magical  (eit  and  a 
horoicope.  probably  made  by' foreigner)  or  for  their  uae.  The 
inADiu  mperiorily  of  (he  Greek  alpbbet  with  ita  lull  notalioa  of 
vowelt  wat  readily  aeen,  but  piely  and  luitom  at  yrt  tarred  Ihe  way 
to  ut  Full  adoption.  Tht  tnumph  of  Chriniinity  baniihrd  the  old 
•vuem  once  and  for  all;  even  at  Ihe  beginning  of  the  4th  cvniury 
the  native  byptian  Kript  nmly  lunHved  north  of  the  Nubian 
Inwiw  «  jPhilae;   a  little  later  it  findly  eiplied.    The  fotlDwing 

VJ  -I.  lr«B  I^  I^.  den,.  3   3. 

e  -*,  proMbly  Irom^  »»(ot#-  H).  Jea.    0. 

J,    {EW..)-|.from|4.,dcn>,3. 

Z  (Akhn,.)-*,from®.^^to,t(.de«.  "J. 

q  -/,from  ■t— /,drm.    _/ 

S  -J.from;=»i(orOi),  dem.#-,  & 

X   -|.(™n|rfl(or^-:|,d.i..lU. 

+  -  (i.  from  ' — °  dy'p  dem.  '^. 

For  origin!  of  hieioglvphi.  w  Peirie'i  ifediiM  (lS«):    F.  U. 

GiMilta,  A  CalUiluH  c!?«.Vrotfyp*J  (189*);   N.  de  G.  Davick  r*e 


maleriib  (for  re 
Egypt);     a1» 
MUUHV,  tic. 


The  wide  and  complci  lubject  of  Egyplisn  art  will  be  Ireiled 
here  in  ifi  pciiodi:  Pichiiioric.  Early  Kings,  PyrnmM  Kings, 
Xllih  Dynasty,  XVIIIth-XXih  Dynutics,  XXV Iih  Dynasty 
and  later.  In  each  age  wilt  be  considered  (he  (A)  slaluaiy, 
(B)  reliefs,  (C)  painling. 

Ptfkalmic. — The  urlieM  civilized  population  of  Egypt  was 
highly  skilled  in  mechanical  accuracy  and  regularity,  but  had 
irgonic  lorms.  They  kept  the  unfinished  In 


barbatic  art ;  and  the  iclii 

(A)  In  the  round  their 

of  two  ram,  (he  Bushmi 

repcesenlj'ng  servanls  ot 


made  separalely  tc 
that  wigs  were  ihei 

IK  Ihe  eiilies 


lot  combs  uefoi 
In  the  futile).  AU  1 
oinledbeard^indi 


olm 
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f  ibese  heads  show  a  high  forehe 
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in  each.  The  figurcj  of  animals  (Plate  1 
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BMlure,  and  often  burdly  ttpctas  the  genus.  They  are  most  usual 
on  combs  and  pins;  but  sacred  animab  axe  aiso  found.  The 
lion  b  the  most  usual  (Plate  I.  fig.  7)f  but  the  legs  are  roughly 
marked,  if  at  all:  the  leonine  air  is  given,  but  the  attitude  is 
more  distinct  than  the  form.  The  hawk  (Plate  I.  fig.  6)  is 
modelled  in  block  without  any  legs.  The  slate  palettes  In  the 
form  of  animab  are  even  more  summary,  and  continually 
degraded  until  they  lost  all  trace  of  their  origin.  There  are  also 
curious  figures  of  animab  chipped  in  flint,  whkh  show  some 
character,  but  no  detail. 

(B)  Reliefs  with  am'mal  figures  belong  to  the  later  part  of  the 
prehistoric  age.  The  reh'ef  b  low,  and  the  form  hatched  across 
with  lines  (Plate  I.  fig.  8),  a  style  copied  from  drawing.  There 
b  more  am'mation  than  in  the  round  figures.  At  the  close  of 
this  age  the  fashion  of  long  processions  of  animab  appears 
(Plate  I.  fig.  9);  some  character  b  shown  in  these,  but  no  sense 
of  action. 

(C)  Drawing  b  found  from  the  eailiest  civilisation,  done  in 
white  slip  on  red  vases.  Figures  of  men  are  very  rare  (Plate  I. 
fig.  zo);  they  have  the  body  triangular,  the  waist  being  very 
narrow;  the  legs  are  two  lines  linked  by  a  zigzag,  as  if  to  express 
that  they  move  to  and  fro.  The  usual  figures  are  goats  and 
hippopotami;  always  having  the  body  covered  with  cross  b'nes 
to  express  the  connexion  of  the  outUnes  (Pbte  I.  fig.  1 1).  Thb 
technique  b  in  every  way  closely  akJn  to  that  of  the  modem 
Kabyle.  An  entirely  different  mode  b  common  at  a  later  time 
when  designs  were  painted  in  thin  red  colour  on  a  light  brown 
ware.  The  subjects  of  the  earUer  of  these  examples  are  imitations 
ot  cordage,  of  marbling,  and  of  basket-work;  later  there  are 
rows  of  men  and  animals,  and  ships  (Plate  I.  figs,  is,  13),  with 
various  minor  signs.  The  figures  are  never  cross-hatched  as  in 
earlier  drawing,  but  always  filled  in  altogether.  The  fact  that 
the  ships  have  oars  and  not  saib  makes  it  probable  that  they 
were  rather  for  the  sea  than  for  Nile  traffic,  and  a  starfish 
among  the  motives  on  such  pottery  also  points  to  the  sea  con- 
nexion. The  ulterior  meaning  of  the  decoration  is  probably 
religious  and  funereal,  but  the  objects  which  are  figured  must 
have  been  familiar. 

For  this  whole  period  see  Jean  Capart.  Dibuts  de  I'art  en  £cy^« 
(1904;  trans.  Primitive  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt). 

The  Early  Kings. — ^The  dynastic  race  wrought  an  entire 
transformation  in  the  art  of  Egypt;  in  place  of  the  dumsy 
and  undetailed  representations,  there  suddenly  appears  highly 
artbtic  work,  full  of  character,  action  and  anatomical  detail. 

(A)  The  earUest  statues  of  this  age  are  the  colossi  of  the  god 
Min  from  Coptos;  that  they  belong  to  the  artbtic  race  b  evident 
from  the  spirited  reliefs  upon  them  (see  below,  B),  but  the 
figures  were  very  rude,  the  legs  and  arms  being  joined  all  in  the 
mass.  The  main  example  of  thb  eariy  art  is  a  limestone  head  of 
a  king  (Plate  I.  figs.  15,  x  6),  which  is  a  direct  study  from  life, 
to  serve<as  a  model.  For  the  accuracy  of  the  facial  curves,  and 
the  grasp  of  character  and  type,  it  b  equal  to  any  bter  work; 
and  in  its  entire  absence  of  conventions  and  its  pure  naturalism 
there  is  no  later  sculpture  so  good:  as  Prof.  A.  Michaelis  says, 
"  it  renders  the  race  type  with  astounding  keenness,  and  shows 
an  excellent  power  of  observation  in  the  exact  representation 
of  the  eyes."  By  the  portrait,  it  is  probably  of  King  Narmer  or 
some  king  related  to  him,  that  b,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
1st  Dynasty.  The  Ivory  statuette  of  an  aged  king  (Plate  I. 
fig.  14)  b  probably  slightly  later.  It  shows  the  same  subtle 
sense  of  character,  and  b  unsurpassed  in  its  reality.  Many  ivory 
figures  of  men,  women  and  animab  are  known  from  Nekhcn 
(HieraconpoUs)  and  Abydos;  and  they  all  show  the  same  Khool 
of  work,  simple,  dignified,  observant,  and  with  an  air  which 
places  them  on  a  higher  plane  of  truthfulness  and  precision  than 
later  art.  There  is  none  of  the  mannerism  of  a  long  tradition, 
but  a  nobility  pervades  them  which  has  no  self-consdousness. 
The  lower  class  of  work  of  thb  age  b  shown  by  great  numbers 
of  i^azed  pottery  figures  both  human  and  animal.  Later  in  the 
Ilnd  Dynasty,  the  head  of  Khasekhem  (Plate  I.  fig.  17)  shows 
the  beginning  of  convention,  but  yet  has  a  delicacy  about  the 
mouth  which  surpasses  later  works. 


(B)  Reliefs  abound  tt  thb  age,  and  Indude  the  most  Important 
evidences  of  the  development  of  the  art.  The  earliest  examples 
are  those  of  animab  (Plate  IL  fig.  18)  and  sbelb  on  the  cotoaal 
ofCoptoa.  They  show  a  keen  aeoae  of  form,  and  the  stag's  hMdy 
whidh  b  probably  the  earliest,  already  bears  an  artbtic  feelinf 
wholly  different  to  that  of  any  of  the  prehistoric  works  (P.K.  iiL 
iv.).  The  carvings  on  slate  palettes  appear  to  begin  with  work 
crudely  accurate  and  forceful,  the  heavy  limbs  being  ridged  with 
tendons  and  muscles  (Plate  IL  fig.  19),  but  there  b  more  pro- 
portion, with  the  same  massive  strength  (Plate  II.  fig.  ao). 
Soon  after,  with  a  leap,  the  artbt  produoed  the  first  pure  work 
of  art  that  b  known  (Plate  II.  fig*  ii),  a  design  for  iu  onii  sake 
without  the  tie  of  sjrrobolism  or  hbtory.  The  group  of  two  long- 
necked  gazelles  facing  a  palm  tree  b  of  extraordinary  refinement, 
and  shows  the  artistic  consciousness  in  every  part;  the  ^m- 
metric  rendering  of  the  palm  tree,  reduced  to  fit  the  scale  of  the 
animab,  the  dainty  grace  of  the  smooth  gazelles  contrasted  with 
the  rugged  stem,  the  delicacy  of  the  long  flowing  curves  and  the 
fine  indications  of  the  joints,  all  show  a  sense  of  design  which 
has  rarely  been  equalled  in  the  ceaseless  repetitions  of  the  tree 
and  supporters  motive  during  every  age  since.  Passing  the 
various  palettes  with  hunting  scenes  and  animab  (Plate  IL 
fig.  S2),  we  come  to  the  great  historical  carving  of  King  Narmer 
(Plate  II.  fig.  23).  Here  the  anatomy  has  readied  iu  limits  for 
such  work;  the  precision  of  the  musdes  on  the  inner  and  outer 
sides  of  the  leg,  of  the  uniform  grip  in  the  left  arm,  and  the  tense 
musde  upholding  the  right  arm,  prove  that  the  artist  knew  that 
part  of  hb  work  perfectly.  The  large  ceremonial  mace-heads 
recording  the  Sed  festivals  of  the  king  Narmer  and  another, 
belong  abo  to  thb  school;  but  owing  to  their  smaller  size  they 
have  not  such  artbtic  detail.  With  them  were  found  numy 
reliefs  in  ivory,  on  tusks,  wands  and  cylinders.  The  main  motive 
in  these  b  a  long  procession  of  animab  (Plate  II.  figs.  24,  25) 
often  grotesquely  crowded;  but  there  b  much  observation 
shown  and  the  figures  are  expressive.  No  drawing  of  thb  age 
has  survived. 

Tfu  Pyramid  KiHgs,-^A  different  ideal  appears  in  the  pyramid 
times;  in  place  of  the  naturalbm  of  the  earlier  work  there  b 
more  regularity,  some  convention,  and  the  sense  of  a  school  in 
the  style.  The  prevailing  feeling  b  a  noble  spadousness  both  in 
scale  and  in  form,  an  equanimity  based  upon  knowledge  and 
character,  a  grandeur  of  conception  ei^ressed  by  severdy  simple 
execution.  There  b  nothing  superfluous,  nothing  conrnwn, 
nothing  trivial  The  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  work  seems 
complete,  ineviuble.  Immutable,  without  limitations  of  time, 
or  labour  or  thought. 

(A)  The  statuette  of  Khufu  or  Cheops  (Pbte  III.  fig.  29) 
though  only  a  minute  figure  in  ivory,  shows  the  character  of 
immense  energy  and  will;  the  face  b  an  astonishing  portrait  to 
be  expressed  in  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  life-size  statue  of 
Khafre  or  Chephren  (Plate  III.  fig.  30)  b  a  majestic  work, 
serene  and  powerful;  carved  in  hard  diorite,  yet  unhesitating  in 
execution.  The  muscubr  detail  is  full,  but  yet  kept  in  harmony 
with  the  massive  style  of  the  figure.  The  private  persons  have 
entirely  different  treatment  according  to  the  character  of  their 
position.  In  pbce  of  the  awful  dignity  of  the  kings  there  b  the 
pladd  high-bred  Princess  Nofri  (Pbte  II.  fig.  27,  Pbte  III.  fig. 
31),  the  calm  consdentious  digniUry  Hemset  (Pbte  IIL  fig.  3s), 
the  bustling,  active,  middle-cbss official,  Ka-aper  (Plate  IL  fig.  a8, 
Plate  IIL  fig.  33),  and  the  kneeling  figure  of  a  servitor.  The 
differences  of  character  are  very  skflfuHy  rendered  in  all  the 
sculpture  of  this  age.  The  whole  figures  are  stiff  in  the  earlier 
time,  as  the  figure  of  Nes;  then  square  and  massive,  but  true  in 
form,  as  Rahotp  and  Nofri  (Pbte  II.  fig.  27);  and  afterwards 
easier  and  lets  monimental,  as  Ka-aper  (Plate  II.  fig.  28).  The 
skill  in  beaten  copper  work  is  shown  by  the  portrait  of  the  Prince 
Mer-en-ra  (Plate  IU.  fig.  35). 

(B)  The  reliefs  are  quite  equal  to  the  statuary.  The  wooden 
paneb  of  Hesi  (Plate  U.  fig.  26)  show  the  archaic  style  of  great 
detail,  with  a  bold,  stark  vigour  of  attitude.  Later  work  is 
abundant  In  the  tomb-sculptures  of  thb  age,  with  a  fulness  of 
variety  and  detail  which  makes  them  the  most  interesting  of  all 
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bnuichetoftheart  TliegeBeralcffect  cannot  be  judged  without 
a  large  scene,  but  the  figures  of  two  men  and  an  ox  (Plate  III.  fig. 
37)  show  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  the  style,  which  is  even 
higher  than  this  in  some  examples.  The  dear,  noUe  spacing  of 
the  surface  work  is  well  shown  by  a  group  of  offerings  and 
inscribed  UUes  (Plate  lU.  fig.  36). 

(C)  Flat  drawings  of  this  age  are  rare.  Some  fine  examples, 
such  as  the  geese  from  MedOm,  show  that  such  work  kept  pace 
with  the  reliefs;  but  most  of  the  fresco-work  has  perished,  and 
there  are  few  instances  of  line  drawing. 

Tk$  Xllth  Dynasty.-^Thh  age  overktps'the  previous  in  its 
style.  The  end  of  the  last  age  was  in  the  very  degraded  tomb 
work  of  the  early  Xlth  Dynasty. 

(A)  The  new  style  begins  with  the  royal  statues,  which  it  seems 
we  must  attribute  to  the  fc^eign  kings  from  whom  the  Xllth 
Dynasty  was  descended.  These  statues  were  kiter  approprkted  1^ 
the  Hyksos,  and  so  came  to  be  called  by  their  name,  which  is  a  mis- 
nomer. The  type  of  face  (Plate  I II.  fig.  58)  is  thick-featured,  full 
of  force,  «^th  powerful  masses  of  facial  muscle  covering  the  skull. 
The  style  is  very  vigorous  and  impassioned,  without  any  trace  of 
relenting  towards  conventional  work.  The  surfaces  are  not  in  the 
least  subdued  by  a  general  breadth  of  style,  as  in  the  last  period ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  revel  in  the  full  detail  of  variety.  There  is 
pei^ps  no  age  where  nature  is  so  little  controlled  by  convention 
in  dtlwr  the  living  character  or  its  sculptured  expression.  One  of 
these  kings  might  well  be  the  founder  of  the  IXlh  Dynasty, 
"  Achthoes  (Khcti),  who  did  much  injury  to  all  the  inhabitants," 
"  Khuther  Taurus  the  tyrant ";  the  expression  is  that  of  a 
Chlodwig  or  an  Alboin.  From  this  type  evidently  descended 
the  milder  and  more  civilized  kings  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  the 
resemblance  being  so  strong  that  the  fierce  figures  have  even  been 
identified  with  that  dynasty  by  some.  A  good  example  is  that  of 
the  statue  of  Amenemhat  (Aroenemhe)  III.  (Plate  III.  fig.  39). 
The  style  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  may  be  summed  up  as  clean, 
highly-finished  work,  strong  in  facixJ  detail;  but  with  neither  the 
grandeur  of  the  IVth  nor  the  vivadty  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty. 
This  passed  in  the  Xlllth  Dynasty  into  a  graceful  but  weak 
manner,  as  in  the  statues  of  Sebkhotp  (Sebek-hotep)  IIL  and 
Neferhotp. 

(B)  The  relief  work  shows  most  clearly  the  rise  of  the  new 
style.  In  the  middle  of  the  Xlth  Dynasty  an  entirely  fresh 
treatment  appears;  the  Old  Kingdom  work  had  died  out  in  very 
bad  sunk-reliefs,  the  fresh  style  (Pkte  III.  fig.  41)  was  a  few 
relief  with  sharp  edges  above  the  fiekl.  It  was  full  of  delicate 
variety  in  the  surfaces,  and  of  elaborated  dose-packed  lines  (A  hair 
and  ornaments.  By  the  time  of  the  early  Xllth  Dynasty,  this 
reached  a  perfection  of  refinement  in  the  detail  of  facial  curves, 
with  an  ostenUtiously  low  rdief  (P.K.  ix.  1.),  rather  on  the  lines 
of  modem  French  work;  but  the  whole  with  dean,  firm  outlines, 
severely  restrained  in  the  expresskm,  and  without  any  trace  of 
emotion.  It  is  the  work  of  a  school,  in  which  high  training  took 
the  place  of  the  reliance  on  nature.  Sunk  relief  was  also  wdl  used , 
as  by  Senusert  (Senwosri)  I.  (Plate  III.  fig.  40).  There  was  a 
steady  decline  during  the  Xllth  Dynasty  and  onward,  but  the 
same  tone  was  followed. 

(C)  In  some  tombs  painting  only  was  used,  and  ft  followed  the 
general  character  of  the  relief  treatment,  bdng  more  rigid,  de- 
tailed, and  scholastic  than  the  older  style. 

The  XVIIItk-XXth  i>yif«ii«f.— The  obvious,  not  to  say 
superfidal,  character  of  this  age  has  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  Egyptian  art.  The  older  breadth,  fulness,  and  vigour 
have  vanished,  those  great  qualities  which  stamp  the  immortal 
works  of  early  times.  The  difference  is  much  like  that  between 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Niobids^  or  between  Jaoopo  Avand  and 
Caracd.  In  this  change  is  the  whole  difference  between  the  art  of 
character  and  the  art  of  emotion,  and  though  the  emotional  side 
is  the  more  popular,  as  needing  Itu  thought  to  understand  it,  yet 
the  unfailing  canon  Is  that  in  every  age  and  kind  the  true  quality 
of  art  is  proportionate  to  the  expression  of  character  as  apart 
from  transient  emotion.  This  may  perhaps  apply  to  other  arts 
as  well  as  to  sculpture  and  painting.  If  we  accept  frankly  the 
emotional  nature  of  this  age,  we  may  admirv  its  graceful  outlines. 


its  vivacious  manner,  its  romantic  style,  with  an  occasional 
saudness  which  Is  amusing  and  attractive.  It  revdied  in  rich 
detail,  and  dose  masses  of  lines,  as  in  wigs  and  ribbed  dresses. 
It  sported  with  a  seductive  Syrian  type  of  face,  espedally  under 
Amcnophis  (Amenbotep)  III.;  but  we  find  the  anatomy  giving 
way  to  mere  smoothness  of  surface,  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with 
the  masses  of  detaiL  The  romantic  dement  increased,  solemn 
funereal  sutues  show  husband  and  wife  hand  in  hand;  and  it 
culn^nated  under  Akhenaton,  who  is  seen  kissing  his  wife  in  the 
chariot,  or  dandng  her  on  his  luiec.  An  overwhelming  naturalism 
swamped  the  older  reserves  of  Egyptian  art,  and  the  expression  of 
the  postures,  actions  and  familiarities  of  daily  life,  or  the  instan- 
taneous attitudes  of  animals,  became  the  demUr  cri  of  fashion. 
It  was  all  charming  and  wonderful,  but  it  was  the  end, — nothing 
could  come  after  it.  The  XlXth  Dynasty,  at  its  best  under 
Seti  I.,  could  only  excel  in  high  finish  of  smoothness  and  graceful 
curves;  life,  character,  meaning,  had  vanished.  And  soon  after, 
under  Rameses  II.,  mere  mechanical  copying,  hard  lifeless 
routine  of  stone^utting,  regardless  of  truth  and  of  nature, 
dominated  the  whole. 

(A)  In  sculpture  there  is  a  certain  baldness  of  style  at  first, 
as  in  the  Amenophis  L  at  Turin  or  Mutnefert  at  Cairo.  More 
fulness  and  richness  of  character  succeeded,  as  in  Tahutmes 
(Tethmosis)  III.  and  Amenophis  III.  (Plate  IV.  fig.  42,  British 
Museum).  And  the  feeling  of  the  age  finds  greater  scope  in 
private  statues,  many  of  which  have  a  personal  fasdnation 
about  them,  as  in  the  seated  figures  at  Cairo  and  Florence,  and 
the  freer  work  in  wood,  of  which  the  ebony  negress  (Plate  IV. 
fig.  45)  is  the  best  example.  The  burst  of  naturalism  under 
Akhenaton  resulted  in  some  marvellous  portraiture,  of  which 
the  fragment  of  a  queen's  head  (Plate  IV.  fig.* 4a)  is  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  instance;  the  fiddity  in  the  delicate  curves  of 
the  nose  and  around  the  mouth  is  enhanced  by  the  touch  of 
artistic  convention  in  the  fadng  of  the  lips.  The  only  work  of 
ability  in  the  XlXth  Dynasty  is  the  black  granite  figure 
(Plate  IV.  fig.  44)  of  Rameses  II.  at  Turin.  The  ordinary 
statuary  of  h^  reign  is  painfully  stiff  and  poor,  and  there  is  no 
later  work  in  the  period  worth  notice. 

(B)  The  relids  of  the  early  XVIIIth  Dynasty  are  dosdy  like 
the  scenes  of  the  tombs  in  the  pyramid  age,  but  soon  carving 
was  superseded  by  the  cheaper  painting,  and  but  few  tombs 
in  relid  are  known.  The  temples  were  the  prindpal  places  for 
relfefs;  and  they  steadily  deteriorate  from  the  first  great  example, 
Ddr  el  Bahri  (see  ARcmTECTvaE:  Bfyplian),  down  to  the  late 
Ramessides.  The  portraiture  is  strong  and  dear-cut  (Plate  IV: 
fig.  46),  but  somewhat  mechanical  and  without  muscular  detail: 
the  sameness  is  rather  more  than  is  probable.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  repetition  for  mere  effect,  even  in  the  fine  work  of  Kha- 
em-hat  (Plate  IV.  fig.  47),  under  Amenophis  III.  That  the 
artbts  were  conscious  of  thdr  poverty  of  thought  is  shown  by 
some  precise  imitations  of  the  style  of  early  monuments.  On 
reaching  the  age  of  Akhenaton,  the  peculiar  style  of  that  school 
is  obvious  in  every  relief;  the  older  conventions  were  deserted, 
and,  for  good  or  for  bad,  a  new  start  from  nature  was  attempted. 
After  that  the  smooth  finish  of  the  Seti  relids  at  Abydos  (Pbte 
IV.  fig.  48)  shows  no  life  or  observation;  and  only  occasionally 
the  artist  triumphed  over  the  stone-worker,  as  in  the  portrait 
of  Bantanta  at  Memphis,  which  is  precisely  like  another  head 
of  her  found  in  Sinai,  llie  innumerable  rdids  of  the  XlXth- 
XXth  Dynasty  temples  arc  only  of  historic  interest,  and  are  all 
despicable  in  comparison  with  eariier  works. 

(O  Painting  was  the  art  most  congenial  to  this  age;  the 
lightness  of  touch,  abundance  of  fnddent,  and  even  comedy, 
of  the  scenes  are  familiar  in  the  frescoes  in  the  British  Museum. 
And  under  Akhenaton  this  was  pervaded  by  an  entire  natural- 
ism of  posture,  as  seen  fa>  the  two  little  princesses  (Plate  IV. 
fig  49).  Drawing  continued  to  be  the  strong  point  of  the  art 
after  the  more  laborious  sculpture  had  lost  aH  vitality.  The 
tomb  of  Seti  shows  exquisitely  firm  line  drawing;  and  the  heads 
of  four  races  (Plate  IV.  fig.  50),  Western,  Syrian,  and  two  Negro, 
here  show  the  unfailing  line^wurk  which  has  never  beat  matdbed 
in  htter  times.    The  artist  habitually  drew  the  long  lines  of  whole 
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limbs  without  a  single  hesitation  or  revdce;  and  the  drawing 
of  a  lumbling  girl  (Plate  IV.  fig.  51)  shows  how  credibly  such 
contortions  could  be  represented.  The  comic  papyri  of  the 
XXth  Dynasty  have  also  a  very  strong  sense  of  charaaer,  even 
through  coarse  drawing  and  some  childish  combinations. 

The  subsequent  centuries  show  continuous  decline,  and  in 
whatever  branch  we  compare  the  work,  we  see  that  each 
dynasty  was  poorer  than  that  which  preceded  it.  The  XXVIih 
Dynasty  is  often  looked  on  as  a  renaissance;  but  when  we 
conrpare  similar  work  we  see  that  it  was  poorer  than  the 
XXIInd,  as  that  was  poorer  than  the  XlXth.  The  alabaster 
statue  of  Amenardus  of  the  XXVth  is  faulty  in  pose,  and 
perfunctory  in  modelling;  the  resemblance  between  this 
and  the  head  of  her  nephew  Tlrhaka  is  perhapt  the  best 
evidence  of  truthful  work.  After  this  there  was  a  strong 
archaistic  fashion,  much  like  that  under  Hadrian;  in  both 
cases  it  may  have  arrested  decay,  but  it  did  not  lift  the  art  up 
again.  The  work  of  this  age  can  always  be  detected  by  the 
faulty  jointing  (Plate  IV.  fig.  52)  and  muscular  treatment. 
The  elements  are  right  enough,  but  there  was  not  the  vital  sense 
to  combine  them  properly.  Hence  the  monstrous  protuberances 
(Plate  IV.  fig.  53)  on  relief  figures  of  this  age;  a  fault  which  the 
Greek  fell  into  in  his  decline,  as  diown  in  the  Famese  Hercules. 

Portraiture,  with  its  limited  demand  on  imagination  and  lack 
of  ideals,  was  the  form  of  art  which  flourished  latest.  The 
Saitic  heads  in  basalt  show  a  school  of  close  observation,  with 
fair  power  of  rendering  the  personal  character;  and  even  in 
Roman  times  there  still  were  provincial  artists  who  could 
model  a  face  very  truthfully,  as  is  shown  in  one  case  in  which 
the  stucco  head  (Plate  IV.  fig.  54)  from  a  coffin  is  here  superposed 
on  the  view  of  the  actual  skull  to  show  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 
The  school  of  portrait-painting  belongs  entirely  to  Greek  art,  and 
is  therefore  not  touchied  upon  here.  (See  Edgar,  Catahgue  of 
Graeco- Egyptian  Coffins,  48  plates,  for  this  subject.) 

Lastly  we  must  recognize  the  different  schools  of  Egyptian 
sculpture  which  are  as  distinct  as  those  of  recent  painting. 
The  black-granite  school  in  every  age  is  the  finest;  its  seat  we 
do  not  know,  but  its  vitality  and  finish  always  exceed  those  of 
contemporary  works.  The  limestone  school  was  probably  the 
next  best,  to  judge  from  the  reliefs,  but  hardly  any  statues  of 
this  school  have  survived;  it  probably  was  seated  at  Memphis. 
The  quartzite  work  from  Jebel  Ahmar  near  Cairo  stands  next, 
as  often  very  fine  design  is  found  in  this  hard  materiaL  The 
red  granite  school  of  Assuan  comes  lower,  the  w<Mrk  being  usually 
clumsy  and  with  unfinished  comers  and  details.  And  the  lowest 
of  all  was  the  sandstone  school  of  Silsila,  wUch  is  always  the 
worst.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Lower  Egyptian  was  much  better 
than  the  Upper  Egyptian;  a  conclusion  dso  evident  hi  the  art 
of  the  tombs  done  on  the  spot.  But  the  secret  of  the  black  granite 
school,  and  its  excellence,  is  the  main  problem  unsolved  in  the 
history  of  the  art.  (W.  M.  P.  P.) 

Tools  and  Material  Products. 

Tools  (see  Illustrations  x  to  in).— The  history  of  tools  is  a 
very  large  subject  which  needs  to  be  studied  for  all  countries; 
the  various  details  of  form  are  too  numerous  to  ^>ecify  here, 
but  the  general  outline  of  toob  used  in  Egypt  may  be  briefiy 
stated  under  general  and  specicl  types.  The  general  indudb 
tools  for  striking,  slicing  and  scraping;  the  speciot  tools  are  for 
fighting,  hunting,  agriculture,  building  and  thread-work. 

Striking  Tools.— Tht  wooden  mallet  of  club  form  (x)  was  used 
in  the  Vlth  and  Xllth  Dynasties;  of  the  modem  mason's  form 
(2)  in  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth.  The  stone  mace  head  was  a 
sharp-edged  disk  (3),  in  the  prehistoric  from  31-40 sequence  date; 
of  the  pear  shape  (4)  from  S.D.  42,  which  was  actually  in  use 
till  the  IVlh  Dynasty,  and  represented  down  to  Roman  time. 
The  metal  or  stone  hammer  with  a  long  handle  was  unknown 
till  Greek  or  Roman  times;  but,  for  beating  out  metal,  hemi- 
spherical stones  (5)  were  held  in  the  hand,  and  swung  at  ^rm's 
length  overhead.  Spherical  hard  stone  hammers  (6)  were  held 
m  the  hand  for  dressing  down  granite.  The  axe  was  at  the  close 
of  the  prehistoric  age  a  square  slab  of  copper  (7)  with  one  sharp 


edge;  small  projecting  taib  then  appeared  at  each  end  of  the 
back  (8),  and  increased  until  the  kMig  tail  for  lashhig  <m»  to  the 
handle  is  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  axe  in  an  iron  one  of 
Roman  (?)  age  (13).  Flint  axes  were  made  in  imitation  of  metal 
in  the  Xllth  Dynasty  (9).  Battle-axes  with  rounded  outline 
started  as  merely  a  sharp  edge  of  metal  (10)  inserted  along  a  stick 
(10,  It);  they  become  semicircular  (12)  by  the  Vlih  Dynasty, 
lengthen  to  double  their  width  in  the  Xllth,  and  then  thin  out 
to  a  waist  in  the  middle  by  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.  Flint  hoes 
(14)  are  common  down  to  the  Xllih  Dynasty.  Small  copper 
hoes  (15)  with  a  hollow  socket  are  probably  of  aLout  the  XXIInd 
Dynasty.  Long  iron  picks  (16),  like  those  of  modern  navvies, 
were  made  by  Greeks  in  the  XXVIth  Dynasty. 

Slicing  Tools. — ^The  knife  was  originally  a  flint  saw  (17),  having 
minute  teeth;  it  must  have  been  used  for  cutting  up  animals, 
fresh  or  dried,  as  the  teeth  break  away  on  soft  wood.  The  double- 
edged  straight  flint  knife  dates  from  S.D.  32-45.  The  single- 
edged  knife  (18)  is  from  33-^5.  The  flint  knives  of  the  time  of 
Menes  are  finely  curved  (19),  with  a  handle-notch;  by  the  end 
of  the  Ilnd  Dynasty  they  were  much  coarser  (20)  and  almost 
straight  in  the  back.  In  the  Xlth-XIIth  Dynasty  they  were 
-quite  straight  in  the  back  (21),  and  without  any  handle-notch. 
The  copper. knives  are  all  one-edged  with  straight  back  (22)- 
down  to  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  when  two-edged  symmetrical 
knives  (23)  become  usual  Long  thin  one-edged  knives  of  iron 
begin  about  800  B.C.  Various  forms  of  one-edged  irpn  knives, 
straii^t  (24)  and  curved  (25),  belong  to  Roman  times.  A  cutting- 
out  knife,  for  slidng  through  textil^  began  double-edged  (26)  in 
the  1st  Dynasty,  and  went  through  many  single-edged  forms 
(27-29)  until  it  died  out  in  the  XXth  Dynasty  (Man,  1901, 123). 
A  small  knife  hinged  on  a  pointed  backing  of  copper  (3 1 )  seems  to 
have  been  made  for  hair  curling  and  toilet  purposes.  Razors  (30) 
are  known  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  and  became  common  in  the 
XVIIIth.  A  curious  blade  of  copper  (32),  straight  sided,  and 
sharpened  at  both  ends,  belongs  to  the  dose  of  the  prehistoric 
age.  Shears  are  only  known  of  Roman  age  and  appear  to  have 
been  an  Italian  invention:  there  is  a  type  in  Egypt  with  one 
blade  detachable,  so  that  each  can  be  shaipened  apart.  Chisels  of 
bronze  began  of  very  small  size  (33)  at  S.D.  38,  and  reached  a 
full  size  at  the  dose  of  the  prehistoric  age.  In  historic  times  the 
chiseb  are  about  x  X  I,  X6  to  8  in.  long  (34).  Small  chisds  set  in 
wooden  handles  are  found  (35)  of  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth 
Dynasties.  Ferraks  first  appear  in  the  Assyrian  iron  of  the  7  th 
century  B.a  The  rise  of  stone  work  led  to  great  importance  of 
heavy  chiseb  (36)  for  trimming  limestone  and  Nubian  sandstone; 
such  chiseb  are  usually  round  rods  about  |  in.  thick  and  6  in.  long. 
The  cutting  edge  was  about  \  in.  wide  for  flaking  took  (36), 
which  were  not  kept  sharp,  and  x  in.  wide  for  facing  toob  (37) 
which  had  a  good  edge.  In  Greek  times  the  iron  chiseb  are 
shorter  and  merge  into  wedges  (39).  The  socketed  or  mortising 
chisd  (38)  b  unknown  till  the  Italian  bronze  of  the  8th  century 
B.C.,  and  the  Naucratb  iron  of  the  6th  centtury.  Adzes  begin  in 
S.D.  56,  as  plain  slips  of  copper  (40)  4  to  6  in.  long,  about  x  wide 
and  (th  thick.  The  square  end  was  rounded  in  the  early  dynastic 
times,  and  went  through  a  series  of  changes  down  to  the  XlXth 
Dynasty.  Adzes  of  iion  are  probably  of  Greek  times.  A  fine 
instance  of  a  handle  about  4  ft.  k>ng  b  represented  in  the  Ilird 
Dynasty  (P.M.  XL).  The  adze  (41)  was  used  not  only  for  wood- 
work but  abo  for  dressing  limestone. 

Scraping  Tools. — Flint  scrapers  are  found  from  S.D.  40  and 
onward.  The  rectangular  scraper  (42)  began  in  S.D.  63,  and 
continued  into  the  Ilnd  Dynasty:  the  flake  with  rounded  ends 
(43)  was  used  fpom  the  1st  to  the  IVth  Dynasty  (P.  Ab.  i.  ziv., 
XV.).  Round  scrapers  were  also  made  (44).  Fh'nt  scrapers  were 
used  ill  dressing  down  Umestone  sculpture  in  the  IlIrd  Dynasty. 
Rasps  of  conical  form  (45),  made  of  a  sheet  of  bronze  (Sunched 
and  coiled  round,  were  common  in  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty, 
apparently  as  personal  objects,  possibly  used  for  rasping  dried 
bread.  In  the  Assyrian  iron  toob  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  the  long 
straight  rasp  (46)  b  exactly  of  the  modern  type.  The  saw  b  first 
found  as  a  notched  bronze  knife  of  the  Ilird  Dynasty.  Larger 
toothed  saws  (47)  are  often  represented  in  thel  Vth-VIthDynasty» 
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as  vitd  by  carpentenc  There  aie  no  dated  spedmeiis  till  tlw 
Assyiian  iron  saws  (48)  of  tlie  7th  ceatury  b.c.  Drilb  were  of 
flint  (49)  for  hard  material  and  bead-making,  of  bronae  for  woed- 
ivork.  In  the  Assyrian  tools  iron  drills  are  of  riightly  twisted 
sco<9  form  (50),  and  of  centre-bit  type  with  two  scraping  edges 
(51).  In  Roman  times  the  modem  V  drill  (5s)  is  usnaL  The 
drill  was  worked  by  a  stock  with  a  looae  cvp  (53),  rotated  by  a 
drfll  bow,  in  the  Xllth  to  Roman  dynasties.  Hie  pump  drill 
with  cords  twisted  round  it  was  in  Roman  use.  ■  The  bow  drill 
(56)  was  used  as  a  fire  drill  to  rotate  wood  (55)  on  wood  (57); 
and  the  cap  (54)  foi*  such  use  was  of  hard  stone  with  a  hi^ily 
polished  hoikm.  llie  drill  bract  appears  to  have  been  used  l^r 
Assyrians  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  Piercers  of  bronae  tapering 
(58),  to  enlarge  holes  in  leather,  tc.,  werer  common  in  all  ages. 

Pigktmi  Weapous.-^'Dic  battl&«xe  has  been  described  above 
with  axes.  The  flint  dagger  (59)  is  found  from  S.D.  40*56.  A 
very  finely  made  copper  dagger  (60)  with  deep  midrib  is  dated  to 
between  55  and  60  S.D.  Copper  daggers  with  parallel  ribbing 
(6i)dowB  the  middle  are  common  in  the  Xlth-XIVth  Dynasties; 
and  in  the  XVUIthOUCth  Dynasties  they  are  often  shown  in 
scenes  and  on  figures.  The  ^chion  with  a  curved  blade  (67) 
bdoBgs  to  the  XVIIIth-XXih  Dynasty.  The  zapier  (63)  ei< 
lengthened  dagger  is  rarely  found,  and  is  probably  of  prehistoric 
Greek,  origin.  The  sword  is  of  Greek  and  Roman  age,  always 
double-edged  and  of  iron.  The  spear  is  not  common^  found  in 
Egypt,  umil  the  Greek  age,  but  it  is  represented  from  the  Xlth 
DyiuMty  onward;  it  belonged  to  the  Semitic  people  (L.D.  ii  155). 
The  bow  was  always  ol  wood,  in  one  piece  in  the  prehistocic  and 
early  times,  also  of  two  boms  in  the  1st  Dynasty;  but  the 
compound  bow  of  horn  is  rarely  found,  <mly  as  an  importation, 
in  the  XVnith  Dynasty.  The  arrow-heads  of  flint  (64-66)  and  of 
bone  (68H&9)  were  pointed,  and  also  squarfr«nded  (67)  for 
hunting  (P.R.T.  ii  vi.;  viL  A.,7 ;  xxxiv>).  The  copper  arrow- 
heads appear  m  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  of  blade  form  with  Ung 
(70) ;  the  triangular  form  {72),  and  leaf  form  with  socket  (7 1),  are 
of  the  XXVlth  Dynasty.  Triangolar  iron  arrows  with  tang  are 
of  the  same  age.  Tani^  show  that  the  shaft  was  a  reed,  sockets 
show  that  it  was  of  wood,  liany  early  arrows  (Xllth)  have 
only  hard  wood  points  of  conical  form.  The  sUng  is  rarely 
shown  in  the  XlXtk-XXth  Dynasties;  and  the  only  known 
example  is  probably  of  the  XXVlth. 

MwUing  Wtapotu, — The  forked  lance  of  flint  was  at  first  wi(k 
with  slight  hoUow  (73)  from  S.D.  33-43;  then  the  hoUow 
became  a  V  notch  (74)  in  38  S.D.  and  onward.  The  lance  was 
fixed  in  a  wooden  shaft  for  throtwing,  and  hdd  in  by  a  check- 
cord  from  flying  too  far  if  it  nuased  the  animal  (P.N.  LXXUI.). 
The hacpoon  for  fishing  wasat  first  of  bone  (75)1  and  was  imitated 
in  copper  (76,  77)  from  S.D.  36  onwards.  The  boomerang  or 
throw-stick  (78)  was  used  from  the  1st  to  the  XXUnd  Dynasty, 
and  probably  later.  -  Fish-hooks  of  copper  (79^3)  arc  found  from 
the  1st  Dynas'ty  to  Roman  times.  -  A  trap  for  animals'  legs, 
lormed  by  splints  of  pakn  stick  radiating  round  a  central  hole,  is 
figured  in  SJ>.  60,  and  one  was  found  of  probably  the  XXth 
Dynasty.  Fishing  nets  were  common  in  all  historic  times,  and  the 
lead  sinkers  (83)  and  stone  sinkers  (84)  are  often  found  under  the 
XVIUth-XXth  Dynasties. 

A  pricuUural  Tools. — The  hoe  of  wood  (8$)  is  the  main  tool  from 
the  late  prehistoric  time,  and  many  have  been  found  of  the 
XVXIIth  Dynasty.  With  the  handle  lengthened  (86)  and  turned 
forward,  this  beotme  the  plough  (87  is  the  hieroglyph,  88  the 
drawing,  of  a  plou^);  this  was  always  sloping^  and  never  the 
upright  poat  of  the  Italic  type.  The  rake  of  wood  (89)  is  usual  in 
the  XUth  and  XVIUth  Dynasties.  The  ifork  (90),  used  for 
tossing  straw,  was  common  in  the  Old  Kingdom*  but  none  has 
been  found.  The  sickle  was  of  wood  (9a) ,  with  flints  (91 )  inserted, 
apparently  a  copy  of  the  ox-Jaw  and  teeth.  The  notched  flints 
for  it  are  common  from  the  Ist  to  the  XVUIth  Dynasty.  In 
Roman  times  the  same  principle  was  followed,  by  making  an 
iron  sickle  with  a  deep  groove,  in  which  was  insmed  the  cutting 
bladeof  steel  (PX.XXIX.).  Shovel-boards,  to  hold  in  right  (93) 
QC  left  hand  for  scrapmg  up  the  grain  in  winnowing,  are  usual  in 
the  XVUIth  Dynastyi  and  aif  figured  in  use  in  the  Old  Kingdom. 


Pruning  knives  with  curved  blades  (94)  are  ItaUc,  and  were  made 
of  iron  by  the  Romans.  Com  grinders  were  flat  oval  stones,  with 
a  smaller  one  lying  cross-ways  (95),  and  slid  from  end  to  end. 
Such  were  used  from  the  Old  Kingdom  down  to  late  times.  In 
the  Roman  period  a  larger  stone  was  used,  with  a  rectangular 
slab  (96)  sliding  on  it,  in  which  a  long  trou^  held  the  grain  and 
let  it  ^p  out  bdbw  for  grinding.  The  quern  with  rotary  motion 
is  late  Roman,  and  still  used  by  Arabs.  The  large  circular  miO- 
stones  of  Roman  age  worked  by  horse-power  are  usually  made 
from  slices  of  granite  columns. 

Bmldmg  Tiols. — ^The  adze  described  above  waa  used  for 
diesshig  blocks  of  limestone.  The  brick-mould  was  an  open 
frame,  with  one  side  prolonged  into  a  handle  (97),  exactly  as 
the  modem  mould.  The  plasterers'  floats  (98)  were  entLsely 
eut  out  of  wood.  The  mud  rake  for  mixing  mortar  b  rather 
narrower  than  the  modem  form.  The  square  (99)  and  plummet 
(xoo,xoi)  have  remained  unchanged  since  the  XlXth  Dynasty* 
For  dressing  flat  surfaces  three  wooden  pegs  (102)  of  equal  length 
were  used;  a  string  was  stretched  between  the  tops  of  two,, 
and  the  third  peg  was  set  on  the  point  to  be  tested  and  tried 
against  thestrhig. 

Tkread'Work.^-Stooe  q>indle  whoris  (103)  are  common  in 
the  prehistoric  age;  wooden  ones  were  usual,  of  a  cylindrical 
form  (104)  in  the  Xllth,  and  conical  (105)  in  the  XVIUth 
Dynasty.  The  thread  was  secured  by  a  spiral  notch  in  the  stick. 
In  Roman  times  an  iron  hook  on  the  top  held  the  thread  (106) 
as  in  modem  spindles.  Needles  of  copper  were  made  in  the 
prehistoric,  as  early  as  S.D.  48,  and  very  delicate  ones  by  S.D.  71. 
(Sold  needles  are  found  of  the  Ist  Dynasty.  Fine  ones  of 
bronae  are  common  in  the  XVIUth  Dynasty,  and  some  with 
two  eyes  at  right  angles,  one  above  the  other,  to  carry  twa 
different  threads.  The  copper  bodkin  b  found  in  S.D.  70. 
Netters  are  common,  of  rib  bones,  pointed  (107);  the  thread 
was  wound  round  them.  Long  netting  needles  wiere  probably 
brought  in  by  the  dynastic  pec^le  as  they  figure  in  the  hiero* 
glyi^.  Finely-made  ones  are  found  in  the  XVIUth  Dynasty 
and  later.  Reels  were  also  commonly  used  for  net  making,  of 
pottery  (108)  or  even  pebbles  (109)  v/ith  a  groove  clipped  around. 
The  flint  vase-grinders  wore  used  in  the  early  dynasties  (iio)» 
and  also  sandstone  grinders  for  hollowing  larger  vases  (in). 
>  SUm^-WoriL — ^In  the  prehistoric  ages  stone  building  was 
unknown,  but  many  varieties  of  stones  were  used  for  carving 
into  vases,  amulets  and  ornaments.  The  stone  vases  wera 
at  first  oi  cylindrical  forms,  with  a  foot,  aixi  ears  for  hanging. 
These  are  worked  in  brown  basalt,  syenite,  porphyry,  alabaster 
and  limestone^  In  the  second  prehistoric  dvilisation  barrel- 
shaped  vases  became  usual;  and  to  the  former  materials  were 
added  slate,  grey  limestone  and  breccia.  Serpentine  appears 
later,  and  diorite  towards  the  close  of  the  prehistoric  ages. 
Flat  didies  were  used  in  earlier  times;  gradually  deeper  forms 
ai^ear,  and  lastly  the  deep  bowl  with  turned-^  edge  belongs  to 
the  dose  of  the  prehistoric  time  and  continued  common  in  the 
earlier  dynasties  (P.D.P.  19).  Tins  stone-work  was  usually 
formed  on  the  outside  with  rotary  motion,  but  sometimes  the 
vase  was  rotated  upon  the  grinder  (Q.  H.  27).  The  interior  was 
ground  out  by  cutters  (figs.  zxo,ixx)  fixed  in  the  end  of  a  stick 
and  revolved  with  a  weight  on  the  top,  as  shown  in  scenes  on 
the  tombs  of  the  Vth  Dynasty.  The  cutters  were  sometimes 
flints  of  a  crescent  shape  (P.  Ab.  ii.  liii.  34),  but  more  usually 
grinders  blocks  of  quartzite  sandstone  (26-34),  and  occasionally 
of  diorite  (Q.  H.  xxxii.  bdL).  These  blocks  were  fed  with  sand 
and  water  to  give  the  bite  on  the  stone  (P.  Ab.  L  26).  The 
outsides  of  the  vases  were  entirdy  wrought  by  handwork,  with 
the  polishing  lines  crossing  diagonally.  Probably  the  first 
forming  was  done  by  chipping  and  hammer-dressing,  as  in  latter 
times;  the  final  fadng  of  the  hard  stones  was  doubtless  by 
means  of  emery  in  block  or  powder,  as  emery  grinding  blocks 
are  found. 

In  the  early  dynasties  the  hard  stones  were  still  worked, 
and  the  1st  dynasty  was  the  most  splendid  age  for  vases,  bowls, 
and  dishes  of  the  finest  stones.  The  royal  tombs  have  preserved 
an  enormous  quaiuity  of  fragments,  from  which  five  hundr^i 
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varied  forms  have  been  drawn.  (P.ILT.  U.  xlvi.-liii.  6).  The 
materials  are  quarta  crystal,  basalt,  porphjrry,  syenite,  granite, 
volcanic  ash,  various  metamorphics,  serpentine,  slate,  dolomite 
marble,  alabaster,  many  coloured  marbles,  sarrhartne  marble, 
grey  and  white  limestones.  The  most  splendid  vase  Is  one  from 
Nekhen  (Hieraconpolis),  of  syenite,  a  ft.  across  and  i6  in.  high, 
hollowed  so  as  to  be  marvellously  light  and  hi^y  polished 
(Q.  H.  zzxvii).  Another  branch  of  stone-work,  surface 
carving,  was  early  developed  by  the  artistic  dynastic  race. 
The  great  palettes  of  shite  covered  with  elaborate  rdiefs  are 
probably  aU  of  the  pre-Menite  kings;  the  most  advanced  of 
them  having  the  figure  of  Narmer,  v/ho  preceded  Menes.  Other 
carving  full  of  detail  is  on  the  great  mace-heads  of  Narmer 
and  the  Scorpion  king,  where  scenes  of  ceremonials  are  minutely 
engraved  in  relief.  In  the  Ist  Dynasty  the  large  tombstones 
of  the  kings  are  of  bold  work,  but  the  smaller  stones  of  private 
graves  vary  much  in  the  style,  many  being  very  ooane.  All 
of  this  work  was  by  hammer-dressing  and  soaping.  Thescrapers 
seem  to  have  always  been  of  copper. 

The  earliest  use  of  stone  in  buildings  is  in  the  tomb  of  King 
Den  (Ist  Dynasty),  where  some  large  flat  bk>cks  of  red  granite 
seem  to  have  been  part  of  the  construction.  The  oldest  stone 
chamber  known  is  that  of  Khasekhemui  (end  of  the  Und 
Dynasty).  This  is  of  bk>cks  of  limestone  whose  faces  follow  the 
natural  cleavages,  and  only  dressed  where  needful;  part  Is 
hammer-dressed,  but  most  of  the  surfaces  are  adse-^&essed. 
The  adse  was  of  stone,  probably  flint,  and  had  a  short  handle 
(PJI.T.  IL  13).  The  same  king  also  wrought  granite  with 
inscriptions  in  relief.  In  the  dose  of  the  Ilird  Dynasty  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  stone-work,  and  the  grandest  period  of 
refined  masonry  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  IVth  Dynasty  under 
Cheops.  The  tombs  of  MadOm  under  Snefru  are  bidlt  with 
immense  blocks  of  limestone  of  20  and  33  tons  weight.  The 
dressing  of  the  face  between  the  hieroglyphs  was  done  partly 
with  copper  and  partly  with  flint  scrapers  (P.M.  27).  The 
most  splendid  masonry  is  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops. 
The  blocks  of  granite  for  the  roofing  are  56  in  number,  of  an 
average  weight  of  54  tons  each.  These  were  cut  from  the 
water-worn  rocks  at  the  Cataract— the  soundest  source  for 
large  masses,  as  any  incipient  flaws  are  well  exposed  by  wear. 
The  blocks  were  quarried  by  cleavage;  a  groove  was  run  along 
the  line  intended,  and  about  a  ft.  apsirt  holes  about  4  in.  wide 
were  Jumped  downward  from  it  in  the  intended  plane;  this 
prevented  a  skew  fracture  (P.T.  93).  In  shallower  masses  a 
groove  was  run,  and  then  holes,  apparently  for  wedges,  were 
sunk  deeper  in  the  course  of  it;  whether  wetted  wood  was  used 
for  the  expansive  force  is  not  known,  but  it  Is  probable,  as  no 
signs  are  visible  of  crushing  the  granite  by  hard  wedges.  The 
fadng  of  the  doven  surfaces  was  done  by  hammer-dressing, 
using  rounded  masses  of  quartzose  homstone,  held  in  the  hand 
without  any  handle.  In  order  to  get  a  bold  for  moving  the 
blocks  without  bruidng  the  edges,  projecting  lumps  or  bosses 
were  left  on  the  faces,  about  6  or  8  in.  across  and  z  or  a  In.  thick. 
After  the  block  was  in  place  the  boss  was  struck  off  and  the 
surface  dressed  and  polished  (P.T.  78,  83).  In  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops  the  blocks  were  all  faced  befbre  building;  but  the  kiter 
granite  temple  of  Qiephren  and  the  pyramid  of-  Mycerinus 
(Menkaura,  MenkeurC)  show  a  system  of  building  with  an  excess 
of  a  few  inches  left  rough  on  the  outer  surface,  which  was  dressed 
away  when  in  position  (P.T.  no,  133). 

The  flatness  of  faces  of  stone  or  rock  (both  granite  and  lime- 
stone) was  tested  by  placing  a  true-plane  trial  plate,  smeared 
with  red  ochre,  against  the  dressed  surface,  as  in  modem  engineer- 
ing. The  contact  bdng  thus  reddened  showed  where  the  face 
had  to  be  further  dressed  away;  and  this  process  was  continued 
untU  the  odhre  touched  points  not  more  than  an  Inch  apart  all 
over  the  joint  faces,  many  square  feet  in  area.  On  stones  too 
large  for  fadng-pkites  a  diagonal  draft  was  run,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  wind  in  the  plane  (P.T.  83). 

The  cutting  of  granite  was  not  only  by  cleavage  and  hammer 
dressing,  but  also  by  cutting  with  harder  materbls  than  quarts 
inch  as  emery.    Long  sawsof  copper  were  fed  with  emery  powder,  I 


and  Qsed  to  saw  out  bidfcks  at  much  ai  7^  ft.  lopg  (P.T.  Pktc 
XIV.).  In  other  cases  the  very  deep  scores  in  the  sides  of  the 
saw-cut  suggest  that  fixed  cutting  points  were  inserted  in  the 
copper  saws;  and  this  would  be  pandlel  to  the  saw<nts  in  the 
very  hard  limestone  of  the  Palace  of  Tkyns,  in  whkfa  a  piece 
of  a  copper  saw  has  been  broken,  and  where  may  be  ytt  found 
Urge  chips  of  emery,  too  long  and  coacK  to  serve  asapowder, 
but  suited  for  fixed  teeth.  A  similar  method  was  common  for 
drcuUr  holes,  which  were  cut  by  a  tube,  either  with  powder  or 
fixed  teeth.  These  tubular  drills  were  used  from  the  IVth 
Dynasty  down  to  kite  times,  hi  all  materials  from  alabaster  up 
to  camelian.  The  resulting  cores  are  more  regular  than  those 
of  modem  rock-drilling. 

Limestone  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  as  elsewhere,  was  dressed 
by  chopping  it  with  an  adse,  a  tool  used  from  prehistoric  to 
Roman  times  for  all  soft  stones  and  wood.  This  method  was 
carried  on  up  to  the  point  of  getting  contact  with  the  factog* 
plate  at  every  inch  of  the  snrJEace;  the  cuts  cross  in  various 
directions.  For  removing  rock  in  reducing  a  sur&u»  to  a.  level, 
or  in  quarrying,  cuts  were  made  with  a  pick,  forming  stiiight 
trenches,  and  the  blocks  were  then  broken  out  between  these. 
In  qnanying  the  cuts  are  generally  4  or  5  in.  wide,  just  enoogh 
for  the  workman's  arm  to  reach  hi;  for  catting  away  rock  the 
grooves  are  so  in.  wide,  enou^  to  stand  in,  ai^  the  squares  of 
rock  about  9  ft  wide  between  the  grooves  (P.T.  100).  The 
accuracy  of  ^e  workmanship  in  the  IVth  Dynasty  Is  astonishing. 
The  base  of  the  pyramid  of  Snefru  had  an  average  variation  of 
6  in.  on  5765  and  lo'  of  squareness.  But,  Immediately  after, 
Cheops  improved  on  this  with  a  variation  of  leu  than  6  in.  on 
9069  in.  and  12'  of  direction.  Chephrcn  fdl  off,  having  1-5 
error  on  8475,  and  33'  of  variatfon;  and  Mycerinus  (MenkeurO 
had  3  in.  error  on  4154  and  i'  50'  variation  of  direction  (P.M.  6; 
P.T.  39, 97,  III).  Of  perhaps  later  date  the  two  south  pyramids 
of  Df^ishur  show  errors  of  3*7  on  7459  and  i*z  on  so6s  in.,  and 
variation  of  direction  of  4'  and  zoi'  (P.S.  28,  30).  The  above 
smallest  error  of  only  i  in  z6,ooo  in  lineal  measure,  and  i  in 
17,000  of  anguUr  measure.  Is  that  of  the  rock-cutting  for  the 
foundation  of  Khufu,  and  the  masonry  itself  (now  destrosred) 
was  doubtless  more  accurate.  The  error  of  flatness  of  the  joints 
from  a  strsight  line  and  a  true  square  is  but  rHth  in.  on  75  in. 
length;  and  the  error  of  level  is  only  i^th  in.  slong  a  coune,  or 
about  10'  on  a  long  length  (P.T.  44).  We  have  entered  thus 
fully  on  the  details  of  this  period,  as  it  is  the  finest  age  for  work- 
manship in  every  respect  But  in  the  Xnth  Dynasty  the  granite 
sarcophagus  of  Senwosri  IL  Is  perhaps  the  finest  single  piece  ol 
cutting  yet  known;  the  surface*  of  the  granite  are  dl  dull- 
ground,  the  errors  from  straight  lines  and  parallelism  are  only 
about  -rlrth  inch  (P.  i,  3) 

In  later  work  we  may  note  that  copper  scrapers  were  used  for 
fadng  the  lunestone  work  in  the  Vlth,  the  Xllth  and  the 
XVIIIth  Dynasties.  In  the  latter  age  granite  surfaces  were 
ground,  hieroglyphs  were  chipped  out  and  polished  by  copper 
tools  fed  with  emery;  outlines  were  graved  by  a  thick  sheet  ol 
copper  held  in  the  hand,  and  sawed  to  and  fro  with  emery. 
Comers  of  signs  and  intersections  of  lines  were  first  fixed  by 
minute  tube-drill  holes,  Into  which  the  hand  tool  butted,  so  that 
it  should  not  slip  over  the  outer  surf^tce.  ' 

The  marting  out  of  work  was  done  by  fine  bladb  lines;  and 
supplen»ental  lines  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  true  one  were 
put  in  to  guard  agafaut  obliteration  in  coune  of  working  (P.T. 
93);  simUariy  in  building  a  brick  pyramid  the  axis  was  marked, 
and  there  were  supplemental  marks  two  cubits  to  one  side 
(P.K.  14).  When  cutting  a  passage  in  the  rock  a  roo^  drift- 
way was  first  made,  the  roof  was  smoothed,  a  red  axis  line  was 
drawn  along  it,  and  then  the  sides  were  cut  paralld  to  the  axis. 
For  setting  out  a  mastaba  with  slophig  sides,  on  an  irregular 
foundation  at  different  levels,  hoUow  comer  walls  were  built 
outside  the  place  of  each  comer;  the  distances  of  the  faces  at 
the  above-ground  levd  were  marked  on  the  Inner  faces  of  the 
walls;  the  above-ground  levd  was  also  marked;  then  sloping 
lines  at  the  intended  angl*  of  the  face  were  drawn  downward  from 
the  giouad-levd  measures,  and  each  lace  was  set  out  so  as  to 
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lie  in  Uie  plane  thvs  defined  by  two  traces  at  the  ends  (P.M. 

VIIL). 

Mttal'Wcrk. — Copper  was  wrought  into  pins,  a  couple  of 
inches  long,  with  loSap  heads,  as  early  as  the  oldest  prehistoric 
graves,  before  the  use  of  weaving,  and  while  pottery  was  scarcely 
developed.  The  use  of  harpoons  and  small  dusels  of  copper  next 
arose,  then  broad  fla^g  knives,  needles  and  adzes,  £aistly  the 
axe  when  the  metal  was  commoner.  On  these  prehistoric  tools, 
when  in  fine  condition,  the  original  highly-polished  surface 
remains.  It  shows  no  trace  of  grinding  lines  or  attrition,  nor 
yet  of  the  blows  of  a  hammer.  Probably  it  was  thus  highly 
finished  by  beating  between  polished  stone  hammers  which  were 
almost  flat  on  the  face.  Most  likely  the  forms  of  the  tools  were 
cast  to  begin  with,  and  then  finished  and  polished  by  fine  ham< 
mering.  A  series  of  moulds  for  casting  in  the  XTIth  Dynasty 
show  that  the  forms  were  carved  out  in  thick  pieces  of  pottery, 
and  then  lined  with  fine  ashy  clay.  The  mould  was  single,  so 
that  one  side  of  the  tool  was  the  open  face  of  metaL  As  early 
as  the  pyramid  times  solid  casting  by  ore  perdue  was  already 
used  for  figures:  but  the  copper  statues  of  Pepi  and  his  son 
seem,  by  their  thinness  and  the  piecing  together  of  the  parts,  to 
have  been  entirely  hammered  out.  The  portraiture  in  such 
hammer  work  is  amazingly  life-like.  By  the  time  of  the  Xllth 
Dynasty,  and  perhaps  earlier,  cire  perdue  casting  over  an  ash 
core  became  usuaL  This  was  carried  out  most  skilfully,  the 
metal  being  often  not  i^th  in.  thick,  and  the  core  truly  centred 
in  the  mould.  Casting  bronze  over  iron  rods  was  also  done,  to 
gain  more  stiffness  for  thin  parts. 

In  gold  work  the  earliest  jewelry,  that  of  King  Zer  of  the 
1st  Dynasty,  shows  a  perfect  mastery  of  working  hoUow  balls 
with  minute  threading  holes,  and  of  soldering  with  no  trace  of 
excess  nor  difference  of  colour.  Thin  wire  was  hanmiered  out, 
but  there  is  no  ancient  instance  of  draWn  wire.  Castings  were 
not  trimmed  by  filing  or  grinding,  but  by  small  chisels  and 
hammering  (P  .R.T.  iL  x 7).  In  the  Xllth  Dynasty  the  soldering 
of  the  thin  cells  for  the  cloisonnie  inlaid  pectorals,  on  to  the  base 
plate,  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  delicacy;  every  cell  has  to  be 
perfectly  true  in  form,  and  yet  all  soldered,  apparently  simul- 
taneously, as  the  heat  could  not  be  applied  to  successive  portions 
(M.D.  i.).  Such  work  was  kept  up  in  the  XVIIIth  and  XXVIth 
Dynasties.  There  is  nothing  distinctive  in  later  jewelry  different 
from  Greek  and  Roman  work  elsewhere. 

Claze  and  Glass. — From  almost  the  beginning  of  the  prehistoric 
age  there  are  glazed  pottery  beads  found  in  the  graves:  and 
Crazing  on  amulets  of  quartz  or  other  stones  begins  in  the  middle 
of  the  prehistoric.  Apparently  then  glazing  went  together  with 
the  working  of  the  copper  ores,  and  probably  accidental  slags  in 
the  smdting  gave  the  first  idea  of  using  glaze  intentionally  The 
development  of  glazing  at  the  be^^ning  of  the  dynasties  was 
sudden  and  effective.  Large  tiles,  a  foot  in  length,  were  glazed 
completely  all  over,  and  used  to  Une  the  waUs  of  rooms;  they 
were  retained  in  place  by  deep  dovetails  and  ties  of  copper  wire. 
Figures  of  glazed  ware  became  abundant;  a  kind  of  visiting  card 
was  made  with  the  figure  of  a  man  and  his  titles  to  present  in 
temples  which  he  visited;  and  glazed  ornaments  and  toggles  for 
fastening  dressy  were  common  (P  Ab.  ii.) .  Further,  besides  thus 
using  glaze  on  a  large  scale,  differently  coloured  glazes  were  used, 
and  even  fused  together.  A  piece  of  a  large  tOe,  and  part  of  a 
glazed  vase,  have  the  royal  titles  and  name  of  Menes,  originally  in 
violet  inlay  in  green  glaze.  There  was  no  further  advance  in  the 
art  until  the  great  variety  of  colours  came  into  use  about  4000 
years  later.  In  the  Xllth  Dynasty  a  very  thin  smooth  glaze  was 
used,  which  became  rather  thicker  in  the  XVIIIth.  The  most 
brilliant  age  of  glazes  was  under  Amenophis  IIL  and  his  son' 
Akbenaton.  Various  colours  were  used;  beside  the  old  green 
and  blue,  there  were  purple,  violet,  red,  yeUow  and  white.  And  a 
profusion  of  forms  is  shown  by  the  moulds  and  actual  examples, 
for  necklaces,  decorations,  inlay  in  stone  and  applied  reliefs  on 
vases.  Under  Seti  IL  cartouches  of  the  king  in  violet  and  white 
glaze  are  common;  and  imder  Raroeses  III.  there  were  vases  with 
relief  figures,  with  painted  figures,  and  tiles  with  coloured 
celicfs  of  caotives  of  many  races.    The  latter  development  of 


glazing  was  in  thin  delicate  apple-green  ware  with  low  relief 
designs,  which  seem  to  have  originated  under  Greek  influence  at 
Naucratis.  The  Roman  glaze  b  thick  and  coarse,  but  usually  of  a 
brilliant  Prussian  blue,  with  dark  purple  and  apple-green;  and 
high  reliefs  <A  wreaths,  and  sometimes  figures,  are  common. 

Though  glaze  begins  so  early,  the  use  of  the  glassy  matter  by 
itself  does  not  occur  till  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty;  the  earlier 
reputed  examples  are  of  stone  or  frit.  The  firet  glass  is  black  and 
white  under  Tethmosis  (Tahutmes)  IIL  It  was  not  fused  at  a 
high  point,  but  kept  in  a  pasty  state  when  working.  The  main 
use  of  it  was  for  small  vases;  these  were  formed  upon  a  core  of 
sandy  paste,  which  was  modelled  on  a  co(4)er  rod,  the  rod  being 
the  core  lor  the  neck.  Round  this  core  threads  of  glass  were 
wound  of  various  colours;  the  whole  could  be  reset  in  the  furnace 
to  soften  it  for  moulding  the  foot  or  neck,  ox  attaching  handles)  o*- 
dragging  the  surface  into  various  patterns.  The  colours  imdec 
later  kings  were  as  varied  as  those  of  the  glazes.  Glass  was  also 
wheel-cut  in  patterns  and  shapes  under  Akhenaton.  In  later 
times  the  main  work  was  in  mosaics  of  extreme  delicacy.  Glass 
rods  were  piled  together  to  form  a  pattern  in  cross-section.  The 
whole  was  then  heated  until  it  perfectly  adhered,  and  the  mass 
was  drawn  out  lengthways  so  as  to  render  the  design  far  more 
minute,  and  to  increase  the  total  length  for  cutting  up.  The  rod 
was  then  sliced  across,  and  the  pieces  used  for  inlaying.  Anot  her 
use  of  coloured  glass  was  for  cutting  in  the  shapes  of  hieroglyphs 
for  inlaying  in  wooden  coffins  to  form  inscriptions.  Glass 
amulets  were  also  commonly  placed  upon  Ptolemaic  mummies. 
Bbwn  glass  vessels  are  not  known  until  late  Greek  and  Roman 
times,  when  they  were  of  much  the  same  manufacture  as  glass 
elsewhere.  The  supposed  figures  of  glass-blowers  in  earj^  scenes 
are  really  those  of  smiths,  blowing  their  fires  by  means  of  reeds 
tipped  with  day.  The  variegated  glass  beads  belonging  to  Italy 
were  greatly  used  in  Egypt  in  Roman  times^  and  are  like  those 
found  elsewhere.  A  distinctively  late  Egyptian  use  of  glass  was 
for  weights  and  vase-stamps,  to  receive  an  impress  stating  the 
amoimt  of  the  weight  or  measure.  The  vase-stamps  often  state 
the  name  of  the  contents  (always  seeds  or  fruits),  probably  not  to 
show  what  was  in  them,  but  to  show  for  what  kind  of  seed  tht> 
vessel  was  a  true  measure.  These  measure  stamps  bear  namef 
dating  them  from  a.d.  680  to  about  950.  The  large  weights  of 
ounces  and  pounds  are  disks  or  cuboid  blocks;  they  are  dated 
from  720  to  78s  for  the  lesser,  and  to  a.d.  915  for  larger,  weights. 
The  greater  number  are,  however,  small  weights  for  testing  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  later  caliphs  from  aj>.  952  to  1171.  The 
system  was  not,  however,  Arab,  as  there  are  a  few  Roman  vase- 
stamps  and  weights.  Of  other  medieval  glass  may  be  noted  the 
splendid  glass  vases  for  lamps,  with  Arab  inscriptionsL  fused  in 
colours  on  the  outsides.  No  enamelling  was  ever  done  by 
Egyptians,  and  the  few  rare  examples  are  all  of  Roman  age  due 
to  foreign  work. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  is  shown  by  examples  in  the  XVIIIth 
Djmasty.  The  blue  or  green  colour  was  made  by  fritting  to- 
gether silica,  lime,  alkaline  carbonate  and  copper  carbonate; 
the  latter  varied  from  3%  in  delicate  blues  to  20%  in  deep 
purple  blues.  The  silica  was  needed  quite  pure  from  Iron,  in 
order  to  get  the  rich  blues,  and  was  obtained  from  calcined 
quartz  pebbles;  ordinary  sand  will  only  make  a  green  frit. 
These  materials  were  heated  in  pans  In  the  furnace  so  as  to 
combine  in  a  pasty,  half-fused  condition.  The  coloured  frit  thus 
formed  was  used  as  paint  in  a  wet  state,  and  also  used  to  dissolve 
in  glass  or  to  fuse  over  a  surface  in  glaring.  The  brown  tints 
often  seen  in  glazed  objects  are  almost  always  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  green  glazes  containing  iron.  The  blue  glazes, 
on  the  other  hand,  fade  into  white.  The  essential  colouring 
materials  are,  for  blue,  copper;  green,  copper  and  iron;  purple, 
cobalt;  red,  haematite;  white,  tin.  An  entirely  dear  colourless 
glass  was  made  in  the  XVintb  Dynasty,  but  coloured  glass  was 
mainly  used.  After  fusing  a  panful  of  coloured  glass,  it  was 
sampled  by  taking  pinches  out  with  tongs;  when  perfectly 
combined  it  was  left  to  cool  in  the  pan,  as  with  modern  optical 
glass.  When  cold  the  pan  was  chipped  away,  and  the  cake  of 
glass  broken  up  into  convenient  pieces,  free  of  sediment  and  o| 
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icum.  A  broken  lump  would  then  bt  heated  to  softnett  in  the 
furnace;  roUed  out  under  a  bar  of  metal,  held  diafonally  acroes 
the  roll;  and  when  reduced  to  a  rod  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  it  was  heated  and  pulled  out  into  even  rods  about  an 
eighth  of  an  indi  thick.  These  were  used  to  wind  round  glass 
vases,  to  form  lips,  handles,  ftc,  and  to  twist  together  for 
spiral  patterns.  Glass  tube  was  simtlariy  drawn  out.  Beads  were 
inade  by  winding  thin  threads  of  glass  on  copper  wires,  and  the 
greater  contraction  of  the  copper  freed  the  bead  when  cold.  The 
coiling  of  beads  can  always  be  detected  by  (i)  the  little  taib  left 
at  the  ends,  (a)  the  streaks,  (a)  the  bubbles,  seen  with  a  magnifier. 
Roman  glass  beads  are  always  drawn  out,  and  nicked  off  hot, 
with  striation  lengthways;  except  the  Urge  opaque  variegated 
beads  whidi  are  coiled.  Modem  Venetian  hauls  are  simHarly 
coiled.  In  the  X^QIIrd  Dynasty  beads  of  a  rich  tzansparent 
Prussian  blue  glass  were  made,  until  the  XXVIth.  About  the 
same  time  the  eyed  beads,  with  white  and  brown  eyes  in  a  blue 
mass,  also  came  in  (PA.  95-37,  Plate  XIIL). 

Polkry  (see  fig.  zia).— llie  earliest  style  of  pottery  is  entirely 
hand  made,  wiUiout  any  rotary  motion;  the  form  being  built 
up  with  a  flat  stick  inside  and  the  hand  outside,  and  finally 
scraped  and  burnished  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  necks  of 
vases  were  the  first  part  finished  with  rotation,  at  the  middle 
and  close  of  the  prehistoric  age.  Fully  turned  forms  occur  in 
the  1st  Dynasty;  but  as  late  as  the  Xllth  Dynasty  the  lower 
part  of  small  vases  is  usually  trimmed  with  a  knife.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  prehistoric  age  there  was  a  soft  brown  ware 
with  haematite  facing,  highly  burnished.  This  was  burnt 
mouth-down  in  the  oven,  and  the  ashes  on  the  ground  reduced 
the  red  haematite  to  black  magnetic  oxide  of  iron;  some  traces 
of  carbonyl  in  the  ash  helped  to  rearrange  the  magnetite  as  a 
brilliant  mirror-like  surface  of  intense  Uack.  The  lower  range 
of  Jars  in  the  oven  had  then  black  tqps,  while  the  upper  ranges 
were  entirely  red.  A  favourite  decoration  was  by  lines  of  wUte 
day  slip,  in  crossing  patterns,  figures  of  animals,  and,  rarely, 
men.  This  is  exactly  of  the  modem  Kabyle  style  in  Algeria, 
and  entirely  disappeared  from  Egypt  very  early  in  the  prehistoric 
age.  Being  entirely  hand  made,  \vious  oval,  doubled  and  even 
square  forms  were  readily  shaped. 

The  later  prehistoric  age  is  marked  by  entirely  different 
pottery,  of  a  hard  pink-brown  ware,  often  with  white  specks 
in  it,  without  any  applied  hang  beyond  an  occasional  pink 
wash,  and  no  polishing.  It  is  decoratni  with  designs  in  red  line, 
imitating  cordage  and  marbling,  and  drawings  of  plants,  ostriches 
and  ships.  The  older  red  polished  ware  still  survived  in  a  coarse 
and  degraded  character,  and  both  kinds  together  were  carried 
on  into  the  next  age  (P.D.P.). 

The  early  dynastic  pottery  not  only  shows  the  decadent  end 
of  the  earlier  forms,  but  also  new  styles,  such  as  grand  Jars  of 
3  or  3  ft.  high  which  were  slung  in  cordage,  and  which  have 
imitation  lines  of  cordage  marked  on  them.  Large  ring-stands 
also  were  brought  in,  to  support  jars,  so  that  the  damp  surfaces 
should  not  touch  the  dusty  ground.  The  pjrramid  times  show 
the  great  jars  reduced  to  short  rough  pots,  while  avariety  of 
forms  of  bowls  are  the  most  usual  types  (P.R.T.;  P.D.; 
P.  Desh.) 

In  the  Xllth  Dynasty  a  hard  thin  drab  ware  was  common, 
like  the  modem  quikh  water  flasks.  Drop-shaped  Jars  with 
spherical  bases  are  typical,  and  scrabbled  patterns  of  incised 
lines.  Large  Jars  of  light  brown  pottery  were  made  for  storing 
liquids  and  grain,  with  narrow  nedcs  wUch  just  admit  the  hand 

(P.K.). 

The  XVmth  Dynasty  used  a  rather  softer  ware,  decorated 
at  first  with  a  red  edge  or  band  around  the  top,  and  under 
Tethmosis  (Tkhutmes)  III.  black  and  red  lines  were  usual. 
Under  Amenophis  in.  blue  frit  paint  was  freely  used,  in  lines 
and  bands  around  vases;  it  spread  to  large  surfaces  under 
Amenophis  IV.,  and  continued  in  a  poor  style  into  the  Ramesside 
age.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  XVmth  and  the  XDCth  Dynasties 
a  thick  hard  lii^t  pottery,  with  white  specks  and  a  polished 
drab-white  facing,  was  generally  used  for  all  fine  purposes.  The 
XDCth  and  XXth  Dynasties  only  show  a  degradatfoa  of  the 


types  of  the  XVlIIth;  and  even  through  to  theXXVth  Dynasty 
there  is  no  new  movement  (P.K.;  PJ;  PA.;  P.S.T.). 

The  XXVIth  Dynasty  was  largely  influenced  by  Greek 
amphorae  imported  with  wine  and  oiL  The  native  pottery  is 
of  a  very  fine  paste,  smooth  and  thin,  but  poor  in  forms.  CyUit' 
drical  cups,  and  jars  with  C3rlindrical  necks  and  no  brim,  are 
typi(^.  The  small  nedcs  and  trivial  handles  begin  now,  and  are 
very  common  in  Ptolemaic  times  (P  T.  iL). 

The  great  period  of  Roman  pottery  is  marked  by  the  ribbing 
on  the  outsides.  The  amphorae  began  to  be  ribbed  about 
A J>.  1 50,  and  then  tibbing-extended  to  all  the  forms.  The  ware 
is  generally  rather  rough,  thick  and  brown  lor  the  amphorae, 
thin  and  red  for  smaller  vessds.  At  the  Constantine  age  a  new 
style  begins,  of  hard  pink  ware,  neatly  made,  and  often  wiA 
''start-patterns"  made  by  a  vibrating  tool  while  the  vessel 
rotated:  thb  was  mainly  used  for  bowls  and  cups  (P.E.). 
Gf  the  later  pottery  of  Arab  times  we  have  no  precise  knowledge. 

The  abbf^tions  used  above  refer  to  the  fbllowing  soorocs  ol 
infomatMNi:^ 

M.D.  Uorguk,  Dakskm; 

PA.  Fetrie,  TtUdAmarna; 

P.  Ab.      „  Abydot; 

P.D.         ..  Dendereki 

P.  Desh.  ,.  Dtshtukek; 

P.D.P.      M  DiospoHs  Porta; 

P.E.         w  Bimisyai 

P.l.  ,.  laahun; 

P.K.         „  KahuH: 

P.M.        „  ilMtfiM; 

P.N.         ,.  iVo^oda; 

P.R.T.     ,.  ttoyal  Tombs; 

P.S.  ,.  Stasom  in  Ecfpil 

P.S.T.      „  Six  TtmpUs; 

P.T.  Pymmids  ani  Tmpks  4f  Gimk; 

P.T.iL     ,.  T\mis,tt.; 

O.H.  Quibdl,   Bi9rac0»poUs.  (W.  M.  F.  P.) 

ManttmetUs.-'Tht  principal  monuments  that  are  yet  remaining 
to  illustrate  the  art  and  history  of  Egypt  may  be  best  taken  in 
historical  order  Of  the  prehistoric  age  there  are  many  rock 
carvings,  assodated  with  othen  of  later  periods:  they  prindpally 
remain  on  the  sandstone  rocks  about  Silsila,  and  tndr  age  is 
shown  by  the  figures  of  ostriches  which  were  extinct  in  later 
times.  One  painted  tomb  was  found  at  Nekhen  (Hieraconpoln). 
now  in  the  Ctdto  Museum  j  the  biick  walls  were  colour-wsshea 
and  covered  with  irregular  groups  of  men,  animals  and  ships, 
painted  with  red,  blade  and  green.  The  cemeteries  otherwise 
only  contain  graves,  cut  in  gravel  or  brick  Uned,  and  formerly 
roofed  with  poles  and  brushwood.  The  1st  to  Ilird  Dynasties 
have  left  at  Abydos  large  forts  of  brickwork,  remains  of  two 
successive  temples,  and  the  royal  tombs  (see  Abydos).  Else- 
where are  but  few  other  monuments;  at  Wad!  Magfaftra  in  Sinai 
is  a  rock  sculpture  of  Semerkhet  of  the  1st  Dynasty  in  perfect 
state,  at  Giza  is  a  group  of  tombs  of  a  prince  and  retinue  of  the 
1st  Dynasty,  and  at  Gisa  and  B€t  KhaJlaf  are  two  large  brick 
mastabas  with  extensive  passages  dosed  by  trap-doors,  of  kings 
of  the  nird  Dynasty.  The  main  stracture  of  this  age  is  the 
step-pyramid  of  Sakkara,  which  is  a  masfaha  tomb  with  deven 
successive  coats  of  masonry,  enlarging  it  to  about  350  by  390  ft. 
and  aoo  ft.  high.  In  the  faiterior  is  sunk  in  the  rock  a  chamber 
34X33  ft.  and  77  ft.  high,  with  a  granite  sepulchre  built  in  the 
floor  of  it,  and  various  passages  and  chambers  branching  from 
it.  The  doorway  of  one  room  (now  in  Berlin  Museum)  was 
decorated  with  polychrome  glazed  tiles  with  the  name  of  King 
Neterkhet.  The  complex  original  work  and  various  alterations 
of  it  need  thorough  study,  but  it  is  now  dosed  and  research  is 
forbidden. 

The  IVth  to  Vlth  Dynasties  are  best  known  by  the  series  of 
pyramids  (see  Pyramid)  in  the  region  of  Memphis.  Be3rond 
these  tombs,  and  the  temples  attach^  to  them,  there  are  very 
few  fixed  monuments;  of  Cheops  and  Pepi  L  there  are  temple 
foundations  at  Abydos  (^.t.),  and  a  few  blocks  on  other  sites; 
of  Neuserre  (Raenuser)  there  is  a  stm  temple  at  Abusir;  and  of 
several  kings  there  were  tablets  In  Sinai,  now  In  the  Cairo  Museum. 
A  few  tableu  of  the  IXth  Dynasty  have  been  found  at  Sakkira, 
and  a  tomb  of  a  prince  at  Assiot.    Of  the  Xlth  Dynasty  Is  the 
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hence  it  has  been  cnUretjfWfptwtva^r.  The  tqtitrt  font  of  brkk- 
wwk  at  Daphnae  (q.v^  was  buOc  by  Psarametichus  I.  Of 
Apnes  (Haa-ab-n,  Hopbra)  an  obeUsk  and  two  nMnolith  shrines 
are  the  principal  remains.  Of  Amasis  (Aahmes)  II.  five  great 
shrines  are  known;  but  the  othef  kings  of  this  age  have  only 
left  minor  works.  The  Persians  kept  up  Egj^an  monuments. 
Darius  I.  quarried  largdy,  and  left  a  series  of  great  granite 
decrees  along  his  Suez  canal;  he  also  built  the  great  temple  in 
the  Oasis  of  Kharga. 

The  XXXth  Dynasty  renewed  the  period  of  great  temples. 
Nekhtharheb  built  the  temple  of  BehbM,  now  a  ruinous  heap 
of  immense  bk>cks  of  granite.  Beside  other  temples,  now 
destroyed,  he  set  iq>  the  great  west  pyton  of  Kamak,  and  the 
pylon  at  Kharga.  Nekhtnebf  built  the  Hathor  temple  and 
great  pylon  at  Phllae,  and  the  east  pylon  of  Kamak,  beside 
temples  elsewhere,  now  vanished.  Religious  building  was 
continued  imder  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans;  and  though  the 
royal  impulse  may  not  have  been  strong,  yet  the  wealth  of  the 
land  under  good  government  supplied  means  for  many  places 
to  rebuild  their  old  shrines  magnificently.  In  the  Fayum  the 
capital  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Atsinoe,  and  doubtless  Ptolemy 
rebuilt  the  temple,  now  destroyed.  At  Sharona  are  remains  of 
a  temple  of  Ptolemy  I.  Dendera  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
temples,  giving  a  noble  idea  of  the  appearance  of  sudi  work 
anciently.  The  body  of  the  temple  is  of  Ptolemy  XIII.,  and 
was  carved  as  late  as  the  XVIth  (Caesarion),  and  the  great 
portico  was  in-building  from  Augustus  to  Nero.  At  Coptos  was 
a  screen  of  the  temple  of  Ptolemy  I.  (now  at  Oxford),  and  a 
chapel  still  remains  of  Ptolemy  XIII.  Kamak  was  hirgeiy 
decMsted;  a  granite  cella  was  built  under  Philip  Arrhidaeus, 
covered  with  elaborate  carving;  a  great  pylon  was  added  to 
the  temple  of  Khonsu  by  Ptolemy  III.;  the  inner  pylon  of 
the  Ammon-temple  was  carved  by  Ptolemy  VI.  and  IX.;  and 
granite  doorways  were  added  to  the  temples  of  Month  and  MQt 
by  Ptolemy  II.  At  Luxor  the  entire  ceUa  was  rebuilt  by 
Aiexander.  At  Medlnet  Haba  the  temple  of  Tethmosis  III.  had 
a  doorway  built  by  Ptolemy  X.,  and  a  forecourt  by  Antoninus. 
The  smaller  temple  was  built  under  Ptolemy  X.  and  the 
emperors.  South  of  Medlnet  HabQ  a  small  temple  was  built 
by  Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  At  Esna  the  great  temple  was 
rebuilt  and  inscribed  during  a  couple  of  centuries  from  Titus 
to  Dedus.  At  £1  Kab  the  temple  dates  from  Ptolemy  IX.  and 
X;  The  great  temple  of  EdfQ,  which  has  its  endosure  walls  and 
pylon  complete,  and  is  the  most  perfect  example  remaining,  was 
^adually  built  during  a  century  and  a  half  from  Ptolemy  III. 
to  XI.  The  monuments  of  Philae  begin  with  the  wall  of  Nekht- 
nebf. Ptolemy  II.  began  the  great  temple,  and  the  temple  of 
Arhesnofer  (Arsenuphis)  is  due  to  Ptolemy  IV.,  that  of^Asdcpius 
to  Ptolemy  V.,  that  of  Hathor  to  Ptolemy  VI.,  and  the  great 
colonnades  bek>ng  to'  Ptolemy  XIII.  and  Augustus.  The 
beautiful  little  riverside  temple,  called  the  "kiosk,"  was  built 
by  Augustus  and  inscribed  by  Trajan;  and  the  latest  building 
was  the  arch  of  Diocletian. 

Farther  south,  in  Nubia,  the  temples  of  DabOd  and  Dakka 
were  built  by  the  Ethiopian  Ergamenes,  omtemporary  of 
Ptolemy  IV.;  and  the  temple  of  DendOr  is  of  Augustus.  The 
latest  building  of  the  temple  style  is  the  White  Monastery  near 
Subag.  The  external  form  is  that  of  a  great  temple,  whh 
windows  added  along  the  top;  while  internally  it  was  a  Christian 
church.  The  modern  dwellings  in  it  have  now  been  deared  out, 
and  the  interior  admirably  preserved  and  deaned  by  a  native 
Syrian  architect. 

Beside  the  great  monuments,  which  we  have  now  noticed, 
the  historical  material  is  found  on  several  other  classes  of  remains. 
These  are:  (i)  The  royal  tombs,  which  in  the  Vth,  Vlth, 
XVIIIth,  XlXth  and  XXth  DynasUes  are  fully  inscribed; 
but  as  the  texts  are  always  religious  and  not  historical,  they  are 
less  important  than  many  other  remains,  (a)  The  royal  cofiins 
and  wri^pings,  which  give  information  by  the  added  graffiti 
recording  tbdr  removals;  (3)  Royal  tablets,  which  are  of  the 
highest  value  for  history,  as  they  often  describe  or  imply  historical 
events;  (4)  Private  tombs  and  tablets,  which  are  in  many  cases 


bfograpUcal.  (5)  VnpyA  concerning  daily  affinrs  which  throw 
light  on  history;  or  whidi  give  historic  detail,  as  the  great 
papyrus  of  Rameses  III.,  and  the  trials  under  Rameses  X. 
(6)  The  added  inscriptions  on  btiildings  by  later  restorers,  and 
alterations  of  names  for  misappropriation.  (7)  The  statues 
which  give  the  royal  portraits,  and  sometimes  Idstorical  facts. 
(8)  The  ostraca^  or  rough  notes  of  work  accounts,  and  plans 
drawn  on  pieces  of  limestone  or  pottery.  (9)  The  scarabs 
bearing  kings'  names,  which  under  the  Hyksos  and  in  some  other 
dark  periods,  are  our  main  source  of  information.  (10)  The 
misceUaneous  small  remains  of  toilet  objects,  ornaments,  weapons, 
&c,  many  of  which  bear  ro3ral  names. 

Every  object  and  monument  with  a  royal  name  will  be  found 
catalogued  under  each  reign  in  Petrie's  History  of  Egypt,  _r  vols., 
the  last  editions  of  each  being  the  fiiUest.  (W.  M.  F.  P.) 

F.  Chronology, — i .  Tech$tical. — ^The  standard  year  of  the  Andcnt 
Egyptians  consisted  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  *  each,  with 
five  epagomenal  days,  in  all  365  days.  It  was  thus  an  effective 
compromise  between  the  solar  year  and  the  lunar  month,  and 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  intricate  and  dumsy  years 
of  other  andent  systems.  The  leap-year  of  the  Julian  and 
Gregorian  calendars  confers  the  immense  benefit  of  a  fixed 
correspondence  to  the  seasons  which  the  Egyptian  year  did  not 
possess,  but  the  uniform  length  of  the  Egyptian  months  is 
enviable  even  now.  The  months  were  grouped  under  three 
seasons  of  four  months  each,  and  were  known  respectively  as 


the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  month 


I    »   II  f  III  illll 


oflllj  ^Q{l'bt)  " inundation "  or  "  verdure,"  ;^       pri 


pro)    "seed-time,"     "winter,"    and    Jj;^0   imw    (shdnt) 


"  harvest," 


"  summer," 


the  5- 


=  -   ^ 


« 


five   (days) 


over  the  year  "  being  outside  these  seasons  and- the  year  itself, 
according  to  the  Egyptian  expression,  and  counted  either  at 
the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Ullimatdy  tlie 
Egyptians  gave  names  to  the  months  taken  from  festivals 
celebrated  in  them,  in  order  as  foltows: — Thoth,  Paophi,  Athyr, 
Choiak,  Tdbi,  Mechir,  PhamenOth,  Pharmathi,  Pachons,  Payni, 
Epiphi,  Mesore,  the  epagomenal  days  being  then  called  "  the 
short  year."  In  Egypt  the  agricultural  seasons  depend  more 
imme(Uatdy  on  the  Nile  than  on  the  s(dar  movements;  the  first 
day  of  th«  first  month  of  inundation,  i.e.  nominally  the  beginm'ng 
of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  was  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  as  the 
Nile  commences  to  rise  very  regularly  at  about  the  date  of  the 
annual  heliacal  rising  of  the  conspicuous  dog-star  Sothis  (Sirius) 
(which  itself  follows  extremdy  dosdy  the  slow  retrogression 
of  the  Julian  year),  the  primitive  astronomers  found  in  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sothis  as  observed  at  Memphis  (on  July  10 
Julian)  a  very  correct  and  useful  starting-point  for  the  seasonal 
year.  But  the  year  of  365  days  lost  one  day  in  four  years  of  the 
Sothdc  or  Julian  year,  so  that  in  X3X  Egyptian  years  New  Year's 
day  feU  a  whole  month  too  early  according  to  the  seasons,  and 
in  1461  years  a  whole  year  was  lost.  This  "  Sothic  period  " 
or  era  of  1460  years,  during  which  the  Egyptian  New 
Year's  day  travelled  all  round  the  Sothic  year,  is  recorded  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  at  least  as  early  as  the  ist  century 
B.C.  The  epagomenal  days  appear  on  a  monument  of  the  Vth 
Dynasty  and  in  the  very  andent  Pyramid  texts.  They  were 
considered  unlucky,  and  perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  curious 
fact  that,  although  they  are  named  in  journals  and  in  festival 
lists,  &c,  where  precise  dating  was  needed,  no  known 
monument  or  legal  document  is  dated  in  them.  It  is,  however, 
quite  possible  that  by  the  side  of  the  year  of  365  days  a  shorter 
year  of  360  was  employed  for  some  purposes.    Lunar  months 

*  Ten-day  periods  as  subdivisions  of  the  month  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  day  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  twelve  of  day  (counted  from  sunrise  to  sunset)  and  twdve 
of  night;  it  began  at  sunrise. 
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were  observed  in  the  regulation  of  templet,  tad  lunar  yoari,ftc, 
have  been  suspected.  To  find  uniformity  in  any  department 
in  Egyptian  practice  would  be  exceptional.  By  the  decree  of 
Canopus,  Ptolemy  IIUEuergetes  introduced  through  the  assembb^ 
of  priests  an  extra  day  every  fourth  year,  but  this  reform  had 
no  acceptation  until  it  was  reimposed  by  Augustus  with  the 
Julian  ailendar.  Whether  any  earlier  attempt  was  made  to 
adjust  the  dvil  to  the  solar  or  Sothic  year  in  order  to  restore 
the  festivak  to  their  proper  places  in  the  seasons  temporarily 
or  otherwise,  is  a  question  of  great  importance  for  chronology, 
but  at  present  it  remains  unanswered.  Probably  neither  the 
Sothic  nor  any  other  era  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
who  dated  solely  by  regnal  years  (see  below).  An  inscription 
of  Rameses  II.  at  Tanis  is  dated  in  the  400th  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  god  Seth  of  Ombot,  probably  with  reference  to  some 
religious  ordinance  during  the  rule  of  the  Seth-worshipping 
Hyksos;  Rameses  11.  may  well  have  celebrated  its  quater- 
centenary,  but  it  is  wrong  to  argue  from  this  piece  of  evidence 
alone  that  an  era  of  Seth  was  ever  observed. 

From  the  Middle  Kingdom  onward  to  the  Roman  period,  the 
dates  upon  Egyptian  documents  are  given  in  regnal  years. 
On  the  oldest  monuments  the  years  in  a  reign  were  not  numbered 
consecutively  but  were  named  after  events;  thus  in  the  1st 
Dynasty  we  find  "  the  year  of  smiting  the  Antiu-people,'*  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Ilird  Dynasty  **  the  3rear  of  fighting  and  smiting 
the  people  of  Lower  Egypt."  But  under  the  llnd  Dynasty 
there  was  a  census  <rf  property  for  taxation  every  two  years, 
and  the  custom,  continuing  (with  some  irregularities)  for  a  long 
time,  Q^red  a  uniform  mode  of  marking  years,  whether  current 
or  past.  Thus  such  dates  are  met  with  as  **  the  3rear  of  the  third 
time  of  numbering  **  of  a  particular  king,  the  next  being  desig- 
nated as  "  the  year  after  the  third  time  of  niunbering."  Under 
the  Vth  Dynasty  this  method  was  so  much  the  rule  that  the 
words  "  of  numbering  "  were  commonly  omitted.  It  would  seem 
that  in  the  course  of  the  next  dynasty  the  census  became  annual 
instead  of  biennial,  so  that  the  "  times  **  agreed  with  the  actual 
years  of  reign;  thenceforward  their  consecutive  designation  as 
"first  time,"  "second  time,"  for  "first  year,"  "second  year," 
was  as  simple  as  it  well  could  be,  and  lasted  unchanged  to  the 
fall  of  paganism.  The  question  arises  from  what  point  these 
regnal  dates  were  calculated.  Successive  regnal  years  might 
begin  (i)  on  the  anniversary  of  the  king's  accession,  or  (2) 
on  the  calcndrical  beginning  in  each  year  (normally  on  the 
first  day  of  the  nominal  First  monUi  of  inundation,  i.e. 
ist  Thoth  in  the  later  calendar).  In  the  latter  case  there 
would  be  a  further  consideration:  was  the  portion  of  a 
calendar  year  following  the  accession  of  the  new  king  counted 
to  the  last  year  of  the  outgoing  king,  or  to  the  first  year  of  the 
new  king?  In  Dynasties  I.,  IV.  V.,  XVIII.  there  are  instances 
of  the  first  mode  (i),  in  DynasUes  n.,  VI.  (?),  XII.,  XXVI.  and 
onwards  they  follow  the  second  (a).  It  may  be  that  the  practice 
was  not  uniform  in  all  documents  even  of  the  same  age.  In 
Ptolemaic  times  not  only  were  Macedonian  dates  sometimes 
given  in  Greek  documents,  but  there  were  certainly  two  native 
modes  of  dating  current;  down  to  the  rdgn  of  Euergetes  there 
was  a  "  fiscal "  dating  in  papyri,  according  to  which  the  year 
began  in  Paophi,  besides  a  dvfl  dating  probably  from  Thoth; 
later,  all  the  dates  in  papyri  start  from  Thoth. 

The  Macedonian  year  is  found  in  early  Ptolemaic  documents. 
The  fixed  year  of  the  Canopic  decree  under  Euergetes  (with 
I  St  Thoth  on  Oct.  aa)  was  never  adopted.  Augustus  estab- 
lished an  "Alexandrian"  era  with  the  fixed  Julian  year, 
retaining  the  Egyptian  months,  with  a  sixth  epagomenal  day 
every  fourth  year.  The  capture  of  Alexandria  having  taken 
place  on  the  xat  of  August  30  B.C.,  the  era  began  nominally 
in  30  B.c,  but  it  was  not  actually  IntQDduced  till  some  years  later, 
from  which  time  the  ist  Thoth  corresponded  with  the  39th 
of  August  in  the  Julian  year.  The  vague  "  Egyptian  "  year, 
however,  continued  in  use  in  native  documents  for  some  centuries 
along  with  the  Alexandrian  "  Ionian  "  year.  The  era  of  Dio- 
cletian dates  from  the  19th  of  August  s84i  the  year  of  his  reforms; 
{ater,  however,  the  Christians  called  it  the  era  of  the  Martyn 


(though  tte  peiseeution  was  not  imtil  joi),  and  it  survived  the 
Arab  conquest.  The  dating  by  indlctioos,  ix,  Roman  tax- 
censuses,  taking  place  cveiy  fifteenth  year,  probably  originated 
in  Egypt,  in  aa  312,  the  year  of  the  defeat  of  Maxentius^  llie 
indictions  began  in  Payni  of  the  fixed  year,  when  the  hsnrest 
had  been  secured. 

See  F  K  Ginxd,  Hamdbaek  itr  malhematiseken  mid  iKknisrkM 
Ckronohgu,  Bd.  i.  (Ldptig,  1906),  and  the  bibliography  in  the 
foUowing  section. 

s.  HistoricaL^-^kt  to  absolute  chronology,  the  assigning  of 
a  regnal  year  to  a  definite  date  b.c  is  clear  enough  (except  In 
occasional  detail)  from  the  conquest  by  Alexander  onwards. 
Before  that  time,  in  spite  of  successive  efforts  to  fstshlirii  a 
chronology,  the  problem  is  very  obscure.  The  materials  for 
reconstructing  the  absolute  chronology  are  of  several  kinds: 
(i)  Regnal  dates  as  given  on  contemporary  monuments  may 
indicate  the  lengths  0/  imimdual  reipu,  but  not  with  accuracy, 
as  they  seldom  reach  to  the  end  of  a  rdgn  and  do  not  allow  for 
co-regendes.  Records  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  between  two 
regnal  dates  in  the  reigns  of  different  kings  are  very  hdpful; 
thus  stelae  from  the  .Serapeum  recording  the  ages  of  the  Apk 
bulls  with  the  dates  of  their  birth  and  death  have  fixed  tke 
chronology  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty.  Traditional  evidence  for 
the  lengths  of  reigns  exists  in  the  Turin  Papyrus  of  kings  and 
in  Manetho*s  history;  unfortunatdy  the  papyrus  is  very  frag- 
mentary and  preserves  few  rdgn-lengths  entire,  and  Manetho^i 
evidence  seems  very  untrustworthy,  being  known  only  from 
late  excerpts.  (3)  The  duration  of  a  period  may  be  calculated 
by  generations  or  the  probable  average  lengths  of  reigns,  but  sudi 
calculations  are  of  little  value,  and  the  succession  of  generations 
even  when  the  evidence  seems  to  be  full  is  particularly  difficuk 
to  ascertain  in  Egyptian,  owing  to  adoptions  and  the  repetitiMi 
of  the  same  name  even  in  <me  family  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

(3)  Synchronisms  in  the  histories  of  other  countries  furnish  reliable 
dates — Greek,  Persian,  Babylonian  and  Biblical  dates  for  the 
XXVIth  Dynasty,  As^an  for  the  XXVth;  less  precise  are  the 
Biblical  date  of  RdnAxMrn,  contemporary  with  the  invasion 
of  Shishak  (Sheshonk)  in  the  XXIInd  Dynasty,  and  the  date 
of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  kings  contemporary  with 
Amenhotp  IV.  in  the  XVUIth  Dynasty.  The  last,  about  1400 
B.C,  is  the  earliest  point  to  which  such  oolnddences  reach. 

(4)  Astronomical  data,  especially  the  heh'acal  risings  of  Sothls 
recorded  by  dates  of  thdr  odebration  in  the  vague  year.  These 
are  easily  calculated  on  the  assumption  first  that  the  observatloBS 
were  correctly  made,  secondly  that  the  colendrical  datSs  are  In 
the  year  of  365  days  beginnfaig'  on  zst  Thoth,  and  thirdly  that 
this  year  subsequently  underwent  no  readjustment  or  other 
alteration  before  the  reign  of  Euergetes.  The  assumption  may 
be  a  reasonable  one,  and  if  the  results  fkgree  with  probabilities 
as  deduced  from  the  rest  of  the  evidence  it  Is  wise  to  adopt  H; 
if  on  the  other  hand  the  other  evidence  seems  in  any  soious 
degree  contrary  to  those  results  it  may  be  surmised  that  the 
assumption  is  faulty  in  some  particular.  The  harvest  date 
referred  to  bdow  helps  to  show  that  the  first  part  of  the  assump- 
tion is  justified. 

The  duration  of  ths  reigns  In  several  dynasties  Is  fairiy  well 
known  from  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  contemporary 
monuments.  The  XXVIth  Dynasty,  which  lasted  139  years. 
Is  particulariy  dear,  and  synchronisms  fix  its  regnal  dates  to  the 
years  B.c  within  an  error  of  one  or  two  years  at  most.  The 
lengths  of  several  reigns  in  the  Xllth,  XVnith  and  XlXth 
Dynasties  are  known,  and  the  sum  total  for  the  Xllth  Dynasty 
is  preserved  better  than  any  other  in  the  Turin  Papyrus,  which 
was  written  under  the  XlXth  Dynasty.  The  suc^ssion  and 
number  of  the  kings  are  also  ascertamed  for  other  dynasties, 
together  with  many  regnal  dates,  but  very  serious  gaps  exist 
in  the  records  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  the  worst  being 
between  the  Xllth  and  the  XYIUth  Dynasties,  between  the 
Xlth  and  the  Vlth,  and  at  Dynasties  I.-in.  For  the  chrondogy 
bdore  the  time  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  Herodotns*s  history 

*  For  the  "  sequence  **  dating  (S.D.)  used  by  ardiaeologists  for 
the  prehtetoric  period  tee  above  ( |  A  rt  and  A  rchaiwtogy,  ad  imt.  note). 
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ft  quit*  wottblcM.    UuKtho  tloae  of  lU  uthoriliii  oSen 
coafUle  ckcaaology  [rom  the  lit  Dynasty  to  Ihe  XXXth.    ] 
tin  UK  of  tbc  tix  lungs  of  ibe  XXVlth  Dynuly, 
the  best  of  his  cicuplon,  givct  correct  Gguru  loi  five      _    . 
but  atuibulct  su  iotteul  ol  siit«a  ytan  to  Nechoi  (be  olbet 
aaiploa  have  monf  Humbert  throughout.    For  tfat  XlXth 
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XIX. 


^ 


SmIk 


bc|ui  >iMnt  ISTB  I.e.,  tikiog  whit  Man*  to  be  tlw  utmoit 
intovil  (hM  It  peroiti,  tio  yeart  h^ve  lo  contala  a  crovd  of 
kion  of  whom  nouly  loo  tn  already  knovu  by  name  Irom 
moBtunenU  Mid  papyri,  while  Fiesh  nana  are  being  added 
annually  to  the  long  list;  the  ihatlered  fragment*  o(  the  lail 
cohuBM  in  the  Turin  Papyiua  abow  space  for  150  or  perhapi 
-"■  king*  of  tbia  period,  apparently  m" 


••'& 


Dynasty  Manethc 
Dynasty  he  ha*  I0 


are  wrong  wherever  tte  can  check 
seriously  faulty.  Li  the  XVIIlIb 
imes  and  few  ue  cleariy  identifiable, 
piebenEaUc.    In  the  XUtb  Dynasty 

be  justified,  but  the  reign-lengihs  are  nearly,  it  not  quite,  all 
wrong.  The  summalions  ol  yean  for  tbc  Dyiusiici  XIl.  and 
XVllL  are  likewise  wrong.  It  Menu,  tbenfore,  that  the  known 
texts  of  Manetho,  serviceable  as  Ibey  have  been  in  (be  tecoa- 
atruction  of  Egyptian  history,  cacmot  be  employed  a*  a 
■erioui  guide  to  the  early  chranology,  lince  tbey  art  faulty 
wherever  we  can  check  thezn,  even  in  the  XXVlth 
Dynasty  whose  kingt  were  so  cclebnted  among  (be  Gieeki. 
There  remain  the  astionomical  data.  0(  these,  the  Sothic 
date  furnished  by  a  calendar  in  the  Eben  Papytui  of  the 
9th  year  of  Amenophii  L  [when  inlei{>nl(d  on  the  attomp- 
tion  Mated  above],  and  another  at  Elephantine  of  an  uncertain 
year  of  Tethmoiis  111,,  tally  well  with  each  other  (1550-1546, 
i474-r4;o  B.C.)  and  with  the  Babylanian  syochiDniara  (not 
yet  accurately  detennined)  under  Amenboip  IV,  (Akhenaton}. 
Another  Sothic  date  of  the  ;Lh  yearof  SenwgarilU.  ona  Berlin 
papyrus  (rotn  KahOn,  smilarly  interpreted  {1S81-187S  i.e.), 
gives  for  the  XUlh  Dynasty  a  range  from  Kioo  to  17SS  I.e. 
This  (discovered  by  L.  Borchardt  '       ~    ' 


Petrie  I  out  reaching  the  XVllth  Dynasty.  An 
Htiniate  ol  ifc  to  100  king*  would  there- 
fore not  be  dcoHive.  Tbe  dates  that  have 
com  down  to  us  are  very  few;  the  only 
ones  known  from  the  Hykios  period  ate  of  a 
nth  and  a  33rd  year.  In  the  Turin  Papyrus 
two  relgn4engtbB  of  lesa  than  a  year,  Mven 
(tthers  of  less  than  five  yeare  each,  one  ol  ten 
years  and  one  oi  thirteen  seen  attributable 
to  the  Xlllth  and  XlVth  Dynastic*.  Prob- 
ably nuBt  of  the  reigns  were  short,  as 
Manetho  also  deddedly  Indicates.  It  it 
possible  that  the  csmpUer  of  the  Turin 
Papyrus,  who  excluded  contemporary  reignt 
In  the  period  between  the  Vlth  and  the 
XUlh  Dynasties,  here  admitted  auchi  not 
b  a  (orrespondingly  large  number  of  king* 
Id  (o  short  a  period  without  analogies  in 
history.  Professor  Pelrie,  however,  thinki 
It  best,  white  accqiting  the  evidence  of  the  Siriui  date,  to 
suppose  further  that  a  wbale  Soihic  period  oi  1460  years  had 
passed  In  the  interval,  making  a  lo(al  ol  i6;o  yetn  (or 
the  six  dynaitis  in  place  ol  «o  yots.  This,  however, 
seem*  greatly  in  excels  of  pfobability,  and  several  Egypto- 
logifits  familiar  with  excavation  are  willing  to  accept  Meyer's 
figures  on  archaeolo|ical  grounds.  To  the  present  writer  It 
seems  that  Meyer's  chronolDgy  provides  a  convenient  working 
theory,  but  iovoives  tudi  an  improbability  In  regard  to  the 
interval  between  tbe  Xnih  and  the  XVnith  Dynasties  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  Sothic  dale  on  which  It  b  founded  mutt 
beviewedwithniqiicionanti]  dear faclsare  found  to  corroborate 
it.  CotroboiatioQ  hat  been  (ought  by  Uahler,  Sethe  and  Petrie 
in  the  date*  of  new  moont,  of  warlike  and  other  expedition, 
and  of  bigh  Nile,  hut  their  evidence  >o  far  is  too  vague  and 
uncertain  to  aStct  tbe  question  seriously.  It  is  remarkable  that 
no  record*  ol  eclipses  are  known  from  Egyptian  documents. 
Tbe  interesting  date  of  the  harvest  at  El  Bertha,  quoted  by 
Meyer  in  Breasted,  Sca>rdi,l.  p.  48,  confinns  the  SolUe  date  for 
the  Xllth  Dynasty  in  some  measure,  but  It  belongs  to  the  same 
age,  and  tbeielore  iia  evidence  would  be  equally  vitiated  with  the 
other  by  any  lubKquent  alteiatlon  in  the  Egyptian  calendar. 
Before  the  discovery  of  the  Kahun  Sothic  date,  Professor  Petrie 


ray,  pier 


obscurity    of   early   Egyptiai  ^ , 

guided  by  it  the  historian  Ed.  Meyer,  and 

K.  Sethe  have  framed  systems  of  chranotogy 

in  dote  agreement  with  each  other,  reaching 

back  to  the  1st  Dynasty  at  about  3400  B.C. 

To  Meyer  is  further  due  a  calculation  that 

the  E^Llan  calendar  was  Introduced  In 

4141-4IJS  B.C.*    Their  results  in    general 

have  been  adopted  by  the  "  Berlin  school," 

including  Eiman,  Sldndorfi  (In  Baedeker'* 

Egypt)  and  Breasted  in  America.    Never- 

tbdess    many    Egyptolo^ls    ate    unwill' 

ing    to   accept    the   new   chronology,  the 

chief  obitade  bdog  that  It  allows  *o  short  in  Interval  for 

Ihe  six  dynatries  between  the  XUtb  and  the  XVUIih,    If 

tbe  Xlltb  Dynasty  ended  about  ij^o  BX.  and  tbe  XVllIth 

'  Meyer  makes  XIII.  overlap  XV,  (Hvtso.),  and  XIV.  (Xrile), 
eontemporary  wlih  XVI.  (Hykio.)  and  jtVII.  (Theban). 
■  Reiner  (Early  ^yuifu  CnUcriu,  p.  126).  IrDm  hit  work  in  the 
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put  the  end  of  the  XUtb  Dynaaly  at  15G5  B,c.,  in  1884  even 
Meyer  had  luggested  1930  »^  a*  it*  mixiiiiiiiii  date,  tbu* 
allowiog  4DD  yean  at  the  least  for  the  period  from  the  Xniih 
Dynasty  to  the  XVUth. 

Be^nd  the  XUtb  Dynasty  estimates  moit  again  be  vagna. 
The  Ipadnf  of  the  yean  on  tbe  Palermo  ttone  hat  given  rise  '.o 
some  calculation*  for  the  early  dynaaties.  Olben  are  grounded 
on  the  date*  of  ccrtab  opoations  whid  are  likely  to  bavc 


Uken  place  at  paniculu- leuonj  of  Ihejmiu  tbit  they  an  be 
roughly  cilcuUicd  on  the  Solhic  bull,  othcn  on  Minelho'i 
egUR*,  svenie  leDgttu  of  idgnt,  evidence  of  the  Turin  Pipynu, 
&c 

■ftble  I.  page  79  ihom  Ihe  chronology  ef  the  firit  ninrtetB 
dynutics,  according  to  recf  nt  authoiltia,  before  and  iftei  the 
discovoy  of  the  K>hun  Sothic  dite. 

The  dita  of  the  estliEr  dysutiet  Id  tbii  ubie  are  ahnyt 
intended  10  be  only  approiimate;  ior  (mtance,  Meyer  in  1904 
■Uo»ed  an  error  of  100  yeui  egther  ol  eice»  or  deficiency  in 
the  date*  he  auigned  to  the  dynailit*  trom  the  Xth  upwirdi. 

The  other  dyoudet  are  dated  u  in  Table  U.  by  diBennt 
aulhoiitia. 

See  Ed.  t  |. 


I.  Pram  the  Eartiisl  Tima  h  lit  Italcm  CeivputL 
In  (he  ahience  o!  a  itricl  clmnology,  the  epodu  of  Flianonic 
hiitory  are  conveniently  reckoned  in  dynajtio  according  to 
Maneiho's  Khene,  and  these  dynasties  are  gnnqMd  into  longer 
periodt.-Mhe  Old  Kingdom  (Dynuties  1.  to  VIII.),  including 
the  Eariiut  Dynasties  (L  to  III.)  and  the  Fyiamid  Peiiod 
(Dynaalici  IV.  to  VDi  Ihe  Middle  Kingdom  (DyiutUe*  L" 
to  XVII),  ipcluding  the  Heracleopolite  Dynaatie*  (IX.  to  » 
and  the  Hyksos  Period  (Dynaitiea  XV.  to  XVU.);  the  Ni 
Empire  (Dynasties  XVIU.  to  XX.);  the  Deltaic  DynaiUa 
(Dyoasiin  XXI,  to  XXXI.),  including  the  Stitc  and  Persian 
Peciodj   (Dynasties  XXVI.   to  XXXI,).    The  conquest   by 
Aleundcr  ushers  io  the  Hdlcniattc  age,  comprising  the  periods 
ol  Fiolemaic  and  Roman  tu' 
Tkt  FrtiiiU'nc  AfC—Oi 
11  Egyptology  it  the  » 


_, .        _  _         rhich  the  earliest  ages  of  the 

-nliiation,  before  the  amvcDtional  Egyptian  style  was  fonned, 
have  been  iltualrated  by  the  roulls  ol  excavation.  Until  180s 
there  seepied  little  hope  of  reaching  the  records  of  those  n 
times,  although  it  iru  plain  that  the  dviliallon  bad  developed 
in  the  tide  valley  for  many  centuries  befoie  the  IVth  Dynaity. 
beyond  wbicb  the  earliest  known  monuments  acucdy  reached. 
Since  Ihit  year,  however,  there  has  been  a  steady  flow  of  dis- 
coveries In  prthisIDric  and  early  hisloiic  cemeteries,  and,  partly 

annals  of  the  Palermo  stone,  have  been  made  articulate  fr 
beginnings  of  history  in  Egypt, 

It  is  probable  that  certain  rudely  chipped  flinti,  so-caUed 
eoliths,  in  the  alluvial  gravels  (fomied  generally  at  the  mouth 
of  Hadis  opening  on  to  the  Nile)  at  Thebci  and  elsewhere, 
are  the  work  of  primitive  man;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  such 
are  produced  also  by  natural  forces  in  the  rush  of  torrents. 
On  the  surface  of  the  deseit.  at  Ihe  botdert  of  the  valley,  palaeo- 

bear  the  marks  of  a  remote  antiquity.  In  some  cases'lhey 
appear  to  lie  where  they  were  chippedon  the  siiesof  flint  factories. 
Geologists  and  anthropologists  arc  not  yet  agreed  on  the  question 
■heiher  the  climate  and  condition  of  the  country  have  urkder- 
'  ceihcse  implements  were  deposited.    Asyel 
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particularly  abundant  ind  Interallng  in  Ihdi  form.  Bst 
their  age  is  uncertain;  some  may  be  contenponry  with  the 
advanced  culture  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  In  the  Nile  vaUey. 
Definite  history  on  the  other  hand  has  been  giined  from  tbe 
wonderful  series  of  "  prehisioric  "  cemetettes  eicamned  by  J.  de 
Petrie,  Reliiwr  and  oihen  on  the  desert  edgings  of  tie 
cultivated  alluvium.  The  succession  of  atcboeotoglal  Qipes 
revealed  in  them  has  been  tabulaUd  by  Petrie  in  his  Dioiptlu 
Ptna,  and  the  detafled  publication  of  Reisner's  unusually 
earches  is  bringing  much  new  light  on  the  qualjoni 
imongst  otherthings  showing  the  etaci  point  at  whkb 
the  "  prddstoric  "  seriw  merges  into  the  1st  Dynasty,  lor,  u 
might  be  surmised,  in  many  easel  the  prehistoric  cemeteries 
continued  in  use  under  the  earliest  dynssilcs.  The  finest 
pottery,  often  painted  but  all  hand-mode  without  the  wheel, 
bdongs  to  the  prehistoric  period;  BO  also  do  Ihe  final  flint 
implemenli,  which.  In  the  delicacy  and  exactitude  of  tbeir  Ibm 
and  fishing,  surpass  all  that  Is  known  from  other  countries* 
Metal  (cenis  to  be  entirely  absent  from  the  earlldt  type  of 
graves,  but  immediately  thereafter  copper  begins  to  appear 
(bronie  is  hardly  to  be  found  before  the  XUth  Dynasty).  The 
paintings  on  the  vases  show  boats  driven  by  oan  and  sails 
rudely  figured,  and  the  boala  bear  emblematic  standards  ot 
ensigns.  The  ceraMeiies  are  found  throughout  Upper  and  Middl* 
Egypt,  but  as  yet  have  not  been  met  with  in  the  Delta  01  oa 
its  borden.  Tlus  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  inhahilanti 
of  Lower  Egypt  having  pnctlseil  a  different  mode  ofdi>- 
posing  of  Ihe  dead,  or  by  tbdr  cemeteries  being  differently 

Tradition,  mythology  and  later  customs  make  11  posible  to 
recover  a  scrap  of  the  political  history  of  that  Ixi-oS  time. 
Uenes,  the  founder  of  the  Isl  Dynasty,  united  the  two  kingdoms 
ol  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  In  ihe  preMslork  pi-riod,  therefore, 
these  two  realms  were  separate.  The  capjlal  of  Upper  Egypt 
was  Nckheb,  now  repreaenled  by  the  ruins  ol  El  Kab,  with  the 
royal  residence  across  the  river  at  Nekhen  (HienconpoSs) ;  that 
of  Lower  Egypt  was  at  Bulo(Pul6  or  Dep)  in  the  marshes,  with 
theroyalreridencclnthequartercalledPe.  Nekhfhi, goddess  of 
El  Kab,  reprsiented  the  Upper  or  Southern  Kingdom,  which 
was  also  under  the  tutelage  of  the  god  Seth,  the  goddess  Buto 
and  the  god  Uorus  similariy  pre^dlng  over  the  Lower  Kingdom. 
The  royal  god  in  the  palace  of  each  was  a  hawk  or  Uorus.  The 
spirits  of  Ihe.  deceased  kings  were  honoured  rspectively  as 
the  jackal-headed  spirits  of  Nekhen  and  the): 


■n  found 


ig  their  age,  nor  have  any  implt 
1  discovered  in  rock-shellen  or  In  caves, 
f  neolithic  remains,  arrowheads  and  other  Implement*  are 
id  in  some  numbers  in  the  deserts.    In  ihc  Fayam  r    ' 
111  Ihe  bordos  of  the  andenl  Lakeof  Moois  and  beyond,  tbey 


sofOn"iti 
capital  of  a  kingdom. 


Pe^    As  we  hear  ab 

Heliopolis  was  at  one 

the  prehistoric  kinp  were  known  as  "  Worshippers  of  Hon 
and  in  Manetho's  list  they  are  (he  tttas  "  Dead,"  and  louB 
"  Hnoes,"  being  boded  upon  at  intermediate  between  the  divine 
dynasties  and  those  of  human  kings.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  duntion  of  the  period  represented  by  the  pre- 
historic cemeteries;  that  the  two  kingdoms  eiisted  Ihroughoul 
unchanged  is  hardly  probable. 

According  to  the  somalologisl  Elliott  Smith,  tbe  most  im- 
poitanl  change  in  the  physiol  character  ol  (he  people  of  Upper 
Egypt,  in  the  entire  range  of  Egyptian  atcbatalogy,  took  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  dynastic  period;  and  he  accounts  for  thli 
by  the  mingling  of  the  Lower  with  the  Upper  Egyptian  popula- 
tion, consequent  on  (he  uniting  of  the  two  countiiet  under  one 
rule.    From  remains  of  Ihe  age  of  the  IVth  Dynasty  he  is  able 

that  of  Upper  Egypt,  probably  Ihrou^  ImmigTatlon  from  Syria. 
The  advent  of  the  dyoaitles,  however,  produced  a  quickening 
nther  than  a  dislocallon  In  the  development  of  civtlluiiofl. 

It  isdoubiful  whethetwe  possess  any  writing  ol  the  prehistoric 
age.  A  (ew  names  of  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt  ate  preserved 
In  the  first  line  of  tbe  Palermo  stone,  but  no  annals  are  attached 
to  ihem.  Petrie  consider!  that  one  ol  the  kings  buried  at 
Abydot.  provisionally  called  Nar-mer  and  whose  ral  name  nay 
be  Mer  or  fieia,  preceded  Menes;  of  him  there  are  levcnl 
inscribed  records,  nolnbly  a  magnificent  carved  and  Inscribed 
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1.  Tattooed  Female, 
Limestoae  Slag. 
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Earliest  Egyptian  Art 


;.  Heads  on  Ivory  Tusks.  3. 


:  1  '  '" 


H    lO' 


4.  Aninaals  on  Bone  Combs.  5. 


13.  Ship  on  a  Wall  Painting, 


15.  Archaic  King's  Head,  Study  in  Limestone.  16.  17.  Head  of  Khasekhem. 


EGYPT 

Eariy  Egyptian  Art 


I.  Conqueroi  as  a  Bull. 


19.  Aniraatt  an  Slate  Palette. 


I.  Gazellu  and  Palm,  Slate. 


).  Ivoiy  Tiuk,  wiCli  Aoimab. 


1.  King  Nanoet.  Slate  Pakllc. 


ij.  Ivoiy  Wand,  with  Ai 


i.  Wogilea  Faucis  ol  HesU 


;.  Rabotp  anU  Melert.  2S.  Wooden  Figure. 


EGYPT 

pyramid  Period. 


ag.— Ivoiy  of  Cheops,  30.— Diorite  ol  Chephren.  31.— Limestone  of  NeTert, 


3J.— Hemset:  Limestone.       33.— Wood  (see Rg.  18)-     34- — Scribe:  Limestone.    35.— Mer-en-ra;  Copper. 


36.— Limestone  Slab  of  Khent-er-lca.  37— The  Oxherds:   Lunestone. 


l8,— Granite  Sphini.         39.— Amenemhe  IIL  40-    Scnwoari  1.:  Limestone  Reliefs:  Hotepa. 


EGYPT 

1400  B.  C.  ta  RoniBi 


46.   QuMD  Httshcpsul. 


.   Pinciaaa  :  Fresco, 


.    Fduc  Races  of  Mid. 


,    Scene  b  XX\1,  DyuBMy. 


;4.    Modelled  Head  udSkuU. 
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ilate  ptlette  found  it  IlieracoapoUtp  with  figurct  of  the  king 
and  his  vizier,  war-standards  and  prisoners.  To  Identify  him 
with  Bezau  (Boethos)  of  the  Ilnd  Dynasty  runs  counter  to  much 
archaeological  evidence.  Sethe  places  him  neit  after  Menes  and 
some  would  identify  him  with  that  king.  Another  inscribed 
palette  may  be  pre>dynastic;  it  perhaps  mentfons  a  king  named 
"  Scorpion." 

The  Old  ^mfrfofM.— The  names  of  a  number  of  kings  attribut- 
able to  the  1st  Dynasty  are  known  from  their  tombs  at  Abydos. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  almost  exclusively  Honia 

4ytuMiu.  **^**  ^  M'  ^^  P^"  ^  ^^  personal  names  by 
which  they  were  recorded  In  the  lists  of  Abydos  and 
Manetho;  some,  however,  of  the  Utter  are  found,  and  prove 
that  the  scribes  of  the  New  Kingdom  were  unable  to  read 
them  correctly.  Important  chai^ges  and  improvements  took 
place  in  thcu writing  even  during  the  1st  Dynasty.  The  personal 
name  of  Menes  dH!^  is  given  by  one  only  of  many  relics  of  a 
king  whose  Horus-name  was  Aha,  "the  Fighter."  Doubts 
haxe  been  expressed  about  the  identification  with  Menes,  but 
it  Is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  very  archaic  style  of  the 
remains.  The  name  of  Aha  (Menes)  was  found  in  two  tombs, 
one  at  Nagftda  north  of  Thebes  and  nearly  opposite  the  road  to 
the  Red  Sea,  the  other  at  Abydos.  -  Manetho  makes  the 
1st  Dynasty  Thinite,  this  being  the  capital  of  the  nome  in  which 
Abydos  lay.  Upper  Eg3rpt  always  bad  precedence  over  Lower 
Egypt,  and  It  seems  clear  that  Menes  came  from  the  former  and 
conquered  the  latter. '  According  to  tradition  he  founded 
Memphis  which  lay  on  the  frontier  of  his  conquest;  probably 
he  resided  there  as  well  as  at  Abydos;  at  any  rate  relics  of  one 
of  the  later  kings  of  the  1st  Dynasty  have  already  been  recognized 
in  its  vast  necropolis.  Of  the  eight  kings  of  the  1st  Dynasty, 
three — the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  in  the  Raroesside  list  of  Abydos 
— are  positively  identified  by  tomb-remains  from  Abydos,  and 
others  are  scarcely  less  certain.  •  Two  of  the  kings  have  also 
left  tablets  at  the  copper  and  turquoise  mines  of  Wadi  Maghftia 
in  Sinai.  The  royal  tombs  are  built  of  brick,  but  one  of  them, 
that  of  Usaphab,  had  its  floor  of  granite  from  Elephantine. 
They  must  have  been  filled  with  magnificent  furniture  and 
provisions  of  every  kind,  including  annual  record-tablets  of  the 
reigns,  carved  in  ivory  and  ebony.  From  a  fragment  on  the 
Palermo  stone  it  is  clear  that  material  existed  as  late  as  the 
Vth  Dynasty  for  a  brief  note  of  the  height  of  the  Nile  and  other 
particulars  in  each  year  of  the  reign  of  these  kings. 

The  Ilnd  Dynasty  of  Manetho  a|^>ears  to  have  been  separated 
from  the  1st  even  on  the  Palermo  stone;  it  also  was  Thinite, 
and  the  tombs  of  several  of  its  nine  (?)  kings  were  found  at 
Abydos.  The  Illrd  Dynasty  is  given  as  Memphite  by  Manetho. 
Twoof  the  kings  built  huge  mastaba-tombs  at  B£t  Khallaf  near 
Abydos,  but  the  architect  and  learned  scribe  ImhOtp  designed 
for  one  of  these  two  kings,  named  Zoser,  a  second  and  mightier 
monument  at  Memphis,  the  great  step-pyramid  of  Sakkara.  In 
Ptolemaic  times  ImhOtp  was  deified,  and  the  traditional  import- 
ance of  Zoser  is  shown  by  a  forged  grant  of  the  Dodecaschoenus 
to  the  cataract  god  KhnQm,  purporting  to  be  from  his  reign,  but 
in  reality  dating  from  the  Ptolemaic  age.  With  Snefru,  at  the 
end  of  this  dynasty,  we  reach  the  beginning  of  Egyptian  history 
as  it  was  known  before  the  recent  discoveries.  Monuments  and 
written  records  are  henceforth  more  numerous  and  important, 
and  the  Palermo  annals  show  a  fuller  scale  of  record.  The 
events  in  the  three  years  that  are  preserved  include  a  successful 
raid  upon  the  liegroes,  and  the  construction  of  ships  and  gates 
of  cedar-wood  which  must  have  been  brought  from  the  forests 
of  the  Lebanon.  Snefru  also  set  up  a  tablet  at  Wadi  Maghtra  in 
Sinai.  He  built  two  pyramids,  one  of  them  at  M<dQm  in  steps, 
the  other,  probably  in  the  perfected  form,  at  DahshQr,  both 
lying  between  Memphis  and  the  FayQm. 

I^^mids  did  not  cease  to  be  built  in  Egypt  till  the  New 
Kingdom;  but  from  the  end  of  the  IlIrd  to  the  Vlth  Dynasty 
is  pre-eminently  the  time  when  the  royal  pyramid  in  stone  was 
the  chief  monument  left  by  each  successive  king.  Zoser  and 
Snefru  have  been  already  noticed.  The  personal  name  enclosed 
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in  a  cartouche  CIDi  is  henceforth  the  commonest  title  of  the 
king.  We  now  reach  the  IVth  Dynasty  containing  the  famous 
names  of  Cheopa  (f.*.),  Chephren  (Khafr^)  and  Mycer- 
inus  (Menkeuri),  builders  respectively  of  the  Great, 
the  Second  and  the  Third  Pynunids  of  Giza.  In  the 
best  art  of  this  time  there  was  a  grandeur  which  was 
never  again  attained.  Perhaps  the  noblest  example  of  Egyptian 
sculpture  In  the  round  Is  a  diorite  statue  of  Chephren,  one  of 
several  found  by  Mariette  in  the  so-called  Temple  of  the  Sphinx. 
This  "  temple  "  proves  to  be  a  noonumental  gate  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  great  causeway  leading  to  the  plateau  on  which  the 
pyramids  were  built.  A  king  Dedefr^  between  Cheopa  and 
Chephren,  built  a  pyramid  at  Abu-RoAsh.  Shepseskaf  is  one 
of  the  last  in  the  dynasty.  Tablets  of  most  of  these  kings  have 
been  found  at  the  mines  of  Wadi  Maghira.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  pyramids  there  are  numerous  mastabas  of  the  court 
officials  with  fine  sculpture  in  the  chapek,  and  a  few  decorated 
tombs  from  the  end  of  this  centralized  dynasty  of  absolute 
monarchs  are  known  in  Upper  Eg3rpt.  A  tablet  which  describes 
Cheops  as  the  builder  of  various  shrines  about  the  Great  Sphinx 
has  been  shown  to  be  a  priestly  forgery,  but  the  Sphinx  itself 
may  have  been  carved  out  of  the  rock  under  the  splendid  rule 
of  the  IVth  Dynasty. 

The  Vth  Dynasty  Is  said  to  be  of  Elephantine,  but  this  must 
be  a  mistake.    Its  kings  worshipped  Re,  the  sun,  rather  than 


Horns,  as  their  ancestor,  and  the  title 
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son  of  the  Sun  " 


began  to  be  written  hy  them  befwe  the  cartouche  containing 
the  personal  name,  whue  another  "  solar  "  cartouche,  containing 

a  name  compounded  with  Rf ,  followed  the  title  4a^  "  king 

of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt."  SahurC  and  the  other  kings  of  the 
dynasty  built  magnificent  temples  with  obelisks  dedicated  to 
Re,  one  of  which,  that  of  Neuserre  at  Abusf  r,  has  been  thoroughly 
explored.  The  marvelbus  tales  of  the  Westcar  Papyrus,  dating 
from  the  Middle  Kingdom,  narrate  how  three  of  the  kings  were 
born  of  a  priestess  of  RS.  The  pyramids  of  several  of  the  kings 
are  known.  The  early  ones  are  at  Abusf r,  and  the  best  preserved 
of  the  pyramid  temples,  that  of  Sahure,  excavated  by  the 
German  Orient-Gesellschaft,  in  its  architecture  and  sculptured 
scenes  has  revealed  an  astonishingly  complete  development  of 
art  and  architecture  as  well  as  of  warlike  enterprise  by  sea  and 
land  at  this  remote  period;  the  latest  pyramid  belonging  to  the 
Vth  Dynasty,  that  of  Unas  at  Sakk&ra,  is  inKribed  with  k>ng 
ritual  and  magical  texts.  Exquisitely  sculptured  tombs  of  this 
time  are  very  numerous  at  Memphis  and  are  found  throughout 
Upper  Egypt.  Of  work  in  the  traditional  temples  of  the  country 
no  trace  remains,  probably  because,  being  in  limestone,  it  has  all 
perished.  The  annals  of  the  Palermo  stone  were  engraved  and 
added  to  during  this  dynasty;  the  chief  events  recorded  for 
the  time  are  gifts  and  endowments  for  the  temples.  Evidently 
priestly  Influence  was  strong  at  the  court.  Expeditions  to  Sinai 
and  Puoni  (Punt)  are  commemorated  on  tablets. 

The  Vlth  Dynasty  if  not  more  vigorous  was  more  articulate; 
inscribed  tombs  are  spread  throughout  the  country.  The  most 
active  of  its  kings  was  the  third,  named  Pepi  or  Phiops,  from 
whose  pyramid  at  Sakkara  the  capital,  hitherto  known  as 
"  White  Walls,"  derived  its  later  name  of  Memphis  (iinnpi, 
Mempi);  a  tombstone  from  Abydos  celebrates  the  activity  of  a 
certain  Una  during  the  reigns  of  Pepi  and  his  successor  in'organiz- 
ing  expeditions  to  the  Sinai  peninsula  and  south  Palestine,  and 
in  transporting  granite  from  Elephantine  and  other  quarries. 
Herkhuf,  prince  of  Elephantine  and  an  enterprising  leader  of 
caravans  to  the  south  countries  both  in  Nubia  and  the  Libyan 
oases,  flourished  under  Merenre  and  Pepi  II.  called  Neferkere. 
On  one  occasion  he  brought  home  a  dwarf  dancer  from  the  Sudan, 
described  as  being  like  one  brought  from  Puoni  In  the  time  of 
the  fifth-dynasty  king  Assa;  this  drew  from  the  youthful 
Pepi  II.  an  enthusiastic  letter  which  was  engraved  in  full  upon 
the  facade  of  Herkhuf's  tomb. '  The  reign  of  the  last-named 
king,  begun  early,  lasted  over  ninety  years,  a  fact  so  long 
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remembered  that  even  Manetho  attributes  to  him  idncty-four 
years,  its  length  probably  caused  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty.  The 
local  princelings  and  monarchs  had  been  growing  in  culture, 
wealth  and  power,  and  after  Pepi  II.  an  ominous  gap  in  the 
monuments,  pointing  to  civil  war,  marks  the  end  of  the  Old 
Kingdom.  The  Vllth  and  Vlllth  Dynasties  are  said  to  have 
been  Memphite,  but  of  them  no  record  survives  beyond  some 
names  of  kings  in  the  lists. 

The  Middle  Kingdom.—the  long  Memphite  rule  was  broken 
by  the  IXth  and  Xth  Dynasties,  of  HeradeopoKs  Magna  (Hn£s) 
in  Middle  Egypt.  Kheti  or  Achtho^  was  apparently 
a  favourite  name  with  the  kings,  but  they  are  very 
obscure.  They  may  have  spread  their  rule  by  conquest 
Over  Upper  ^gypt  and  then  overthrown  the  Memphite 
dynasty.  The  chief  monuments  of  the  period  are  certain 
inscribed  tombs  at  Assiat;  it  appears  that  one  of  the  kings, 
whose  praenomen  was  Miker§,  supported  by  a  fleet  and  army 
from  Upper  Egypt,  and  especially  by  the  prince  of  AssiQt,  was 
restored  to  h'ls  paternal  city  of  Heracleopolis,  from  which  he  had 
probably  been  driven  out;  his  pyramid,  however,  was  built  in 
the  old  royal  necropolis  at  Memphis.  Later  the  princes  of 
Thebes  aserted  their  independence  and  foimded  the  Xlth 
Dynasty,  which  pushed  its  frontiers  northwards  untH  finally  it 
occupied  the  whole  country.  Its  kings  were  named  Menthotp, 
from  Mont,  one  of  the  gods  of  Thebes;  others,  perhaps  sub-kings, 
were  named  Enyoif  (AnteQ*  They  were  buried  at  Thebes, 
whence  the  coffins  of  several  were  obtained  by  the  early  collectors 
of  the  19th  century.  Nibh6tp  Menthotp  I.  probably  established 
his  rule  over  all  Egypt.  The  funerary  temple  of  Nebhepr6 
Menthotp  III.,  the  last  but  one  of  these  kings,  has  been  excavated 
by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  at  Deir  el  Bahri,  and  must  have 
been  a  magnificent  monument.  His  successor  Sankhker£ 
Menthotp  IV.  is  known  to  have  sent  an  expedition  by  the 
Red  Sea  to  Puoni. 

The  Xllth  Dynasty  is  the  central  point  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom, to  which  the  decline  of  the  Memphite  and  the  rise  of  the 
Heradeopolite  dynasty  mark  the  transition,  while  the  growth 
of  Thebes  under  the  Xlth  Dynasty  is  its  true  starting-point. 
Monuments  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  are  abundant  and  often  of 
splendid  design  and  workmanship,  whereas  previously  there  had 
been  little  produced  since  the  VUh  Dynasty  that  was  not  half 
barbarous.  Although  not  much  of  the  history  of  the  Xllth 
Dynasty  is  ascertained,  the  Turin  Papyrus  and  many  dated 
inscriptions  fix  the  succession  and  leni^h  of  reign  of  the  eight 
kings  very  accurately.  The  troubled  times  that  the  kingdom 
had  passed  through  taught  the  long-lived  monarchs  the  pre- 
caution of  associating  a  competent  successor  on  the  throne. 
The  nomarchs  and  the  other  feudal  chiefs  were  inclined  to 
strengthen  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours;  a 
firm  hand  was  required  to  hold  them  in  check  and  distribute  the 
honours  as  they  were  earned  by  faithful  service.  The  tombs  of 
the  most  favoured  and  wealthy  princes  are  magnificent,  par- 
ticulariy  those  of  certain  families  in  Middle  Egypt  at  Beni  Hasan, 
El  Bersha,  AssiQt  and  Dcir  Rifa,  and  it  is  probable  that  each  had 
a  court  and  organization  within  his  nome  like  that  of  the  royal 
palace  in  miniature.  Eventually,  in  the  reigns  of  Senwosri  III. 
and  Amenemh^  III.,  the  succession  of  strong  kings  appears 
to  have  centralized  aU  authority  very  completely.  The  names 
in  the  dynasty  are  Amenemhft  (Ammenemes)  and  Senwosri 
(formeriy  read  Usertesen  or  Senusert).  The  latter  seems  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  Sesostris  (q.v.)  and  Sesoosis  of  the  legends. 
Amenemhft  I.,  the  first  king,  whose  connexion  with  the  previous 
dynasty  is  not  known,  reigned  for  thirty  years,  ten  of  them  being 
In  partnership  with  his  son  Senwosri  L  He  had  to  fight  for  his 
throne  and  then  reorganize  the  country,  removing  bis  capital 
or  residence  from  Thebes  to  a  central  situation  near  Lisht  about 
95  m.  south  of  Memphis.  His  monuments  are  widespread  in 
Egypti  the  quarries  and  mines  in  the  desert  as  far  as  Sinai  bear 
witness  to  his  great  activity,  and  we  know  of  an  expedition  which 
he  made  against  the  Nubians.  The  "  Instructions  of  Amenemhft 
to  his  son  Senwosri,"  whether  really  his  own  or  a  later  composi- 
tion, refe^  to  these  things,  to  his  care  for  his  subjects,  and  to  the 


iBgratlttide  with  which  he  was  rewarded,  an  attempt  on  his  life 
having  been  made  by  the  trusted  servants  in  his  own  palace. 
The  story  of  SinAhf  fs  the  true  or  realistic  history  of  a  soldier  who, 
having  overheard  the  secset  InteUigence  of  Amenenth^'s  death, 
fled  in  fear  to  Palestine  or  Syria  and  there  became  rich  in  the 
favour  of  the  prince  of  the  land,  growing  old,  however,  he 
successfully  sued  for  pardon  from  Senwosri  and  permission  to 
return  and  die  In  Egypt. 

Senwosri  I.  was  already  the  executive  partner  In  the  time  of 
the  co-regency,  warring  with  the  Libyans  and  probably  in  the 
Sudan.  After  Amenemhi's  death  he  fully  upheld  the  greatness 
of  the  dynasty  in  his  long  reign  of  forty-five  years.  The  obelisk 
of  HeUopolls  is  amongst  his  best-known  monuments,  and  the 
damming  of  the  Liske  of  Moeris  (q.v.)  must  have  been  in  progress 
in  his  reign.  He  built  a  temple  fkr  up  the  Nile  at  Wadi  Haifa 
and  there  set  up  a  stela  commemorating  his  victories  over  the 
tribes  of  Nubia.  The  fine  tombs  of  Ameni  at  Beni  Hasan  and  of 
Hepzefe  at  AssiQt  belong  to  his  reign.  The  pyramids  of  both 
father  and  son  are  at  Lisht. 

-  AmenemhA  II.  was  buried  at  DahshQr;  he  was  fdllowed  by 
Senwosri  II.,  whose  pyramid  is  at  lilahQn  at  the  mouth  of  the 
FayQm.  *  In  his  reign  were  executed  the  fine  paintings  in  the 
tomb  of  Khnemhotp  at  Beni  Hasan*  which  include  a  remarkable 
scene  of  Semitic  Bedouins  bringing  eye-paint  to  Egypt  from  the 
eastern  deserts.  In  Manetho  he  b  identified  with  Sesostris  (see 
above),  but  Senwosri  I.,  and  still  more  Senwosri  III.,  hav^  a 
better  claim  to  this  distinction.  The  latter  warred  in  Palestine 
and  in  Nubia,  and  marked  the  south  frontier  of  his  kingdom 
by  a  statue  and  stelae  at  Semna  beyond  the  Second  Cataract. 
Near  his  pyramid  was  discovered  the  splendid  jewelry  of  some 
princesses  of  his  family  (see  Jewelry  ad  init,).  The  tomb  of 
Thethotp  at  El  Bersha,  celebrated  for  the  scene  of  the  transport 
of  a  colossus  amongst  its  paintings,  was  finished  in  this  reign. 

Amenemhd  III.  completed  the  work  of  Lake  Moeris  and  began 
a  series  of  observations  of  the  height  of  the  inundation  at  Semna 
which  was  continued  by  his  successors.  In  his  long  reign  of 
forty-six  years  he  built  a  pyramid  at  DahshQr,  and  at  Haw&r^ 
near  the  Lake  of  Moeris  another  pyramid  together  with  the 
Labyrinth  which  seems  to  have  been  an  enormous  funerary 
temple  attached  to  the  pyramid.  His  name  was  remembered 
in  the  FayQm  during  the  Graeco-Roman  period  and  his  effigy 
worshipped  there  as  Pcra-marres,  i.e.  Pharaoh  Marres  (Marres 
being  his  praenomen  graecized).  *  Amenemh€  IV. 's  reign  was 
short,  and  the  dynasty  ended  with  a  queen  Sebeknefni 
(Scemiophris),  whose  name  is  found  in  the  scanty  remains  of 
the  Labyrinth.  The  Xllth  Dynasty  numbered  eight  rulers  and 
lasted  for  213  years.  Great  as  it  was.  it  created  no  empire 
outside  the  Nile  valley,  and  its  most  imposing  monument,  which 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  rivalled  the  pyramids, 
is  now  represented  by  a  vast  stratum  of  chips. 

The  history  of  the  following  period  down  to  the  rise  of  the  New 
Empire  is  very  obscure.  Manetho  gives  us  the  XII Ith  (Dios- 
polite)  Dynasty,  the  XlVih  (Xoiie  from  Xois  in  Lower  Egypt), 
the  XVth  and  XVIih  (Hyksos)  and  the  XVIIth  (DiospoUte). 
but  his  names  are  lost  except  for  the  Hyksos  kings.  The  Abydos 
tablet  ignores  all  between  the  Xllih  and  XVIIIth  Dynasties. 
The  Turin  Papyrus  preserves  many  names  on  its  shattered 
fragments,  and  the  monuments  are  for  ever  adding  to  the  list, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  assign  them  accurately  to  their  places.  The 
Hyksos  names  can  in  some  cases  be  recognized  by  their  foreign 
aspect,  the  peculiar  style  of  the  scarabs  on  which  they  are  en- 
graved or  by  resemblances  to  those  recorded  in  Manetha  The 
kings  of  the  XVIIth  Dynasty  too  are  generally  recognizable 
by  the  form  of  their  name  and  other  drcumstances.  Manetho 
indicates  marvellous  crowding  for  the  Xlllth  and  XlVth 
Dynasties,  but  it  seems  better  to  suggest  a  total  duration  of 
300  or  400  years  for  the  whole  period  than  to  adopt  Meyer^s 
estimate  of  about  310  years  (see  above,  Chronology). 

Amongst  the  kings  of  the  Xlllth  Dynasty  (induding  perhaps 
the  XlVth),  not  a  few  are  represented  by  gram'te  statues  of 
colossal  size  and  fine  workmanship,  especially  at  Thebes  and 
Tarn's,  some  by  architectural  fragments,  some  by  graffiti  on  the 
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racks  about  the  First  Catanct,  Some  Itw  ceiuinly  nigaU ovtr 
all  Egypt.  Scbkholp  (Sekhotp^  Zvxfonit)  is  a  favourite  name, 
no  doubt  to  be  connected  with  the  god  of  the  FayQm.  Several 
of  the  Thebaii  kings  named  Anief  (£nyotf)  must  be  placed  here 
rather  than  in  the  XJth  Dynasty.  A  decree  of  one  of  tbem 
degrading  a  monarch  who  had  sided  witb  his  eocmies.was  foufid 
at  Coptos  engraved  on  a  doorway  of  Senwosri  I. 

In  its  divided  state  Egypt  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
foreigner.  Maoetho  says  that  the  Hyksos  iq.f4  gained  Egypt 
without  a  blow.  Their  domination  must  have  lasted 
a  considerable  lime,  the  Rhind  matbematicai  papyrus 
having  been  copied  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  a  king 
Apophis.  The  monuments  and  scarabs  of  the  Hykso5 
kings  are  found  throughout  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  those 
of  Khian  somehow  spread  as  far  as  Crete  and  Bagdad.  The 
Hyksos,  in  whom  Josephus  recognized  the  children  of  Israel, 
worshipped  their  own  Syrian  deity,  identifying  him  with  the 
Egyptian  god  Seih,  and  endeavoured  to  esti^blish  his  cult 
throughout  Egypt  to  the  detriment  of  the  native  gods.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  definite  light  may  one  day  be  forthcomiRg  on 
the  whole  of  this  critical  episode  which  bad  such  a  profound 
effect  on  the  character  and  history  of  the  Egyptian  people.  The 
spirited  overthrow  of  the  Hyksos  ushered  in  the  glories  in  arms 
and  arts  which  marked  the  New  Empire.  The  XVIIth  Dynasty 
probably  began  the  struggle,  at  Arsl  as  semi-independent  kinglets 
at  Thebes.  Seqenenrfi  is  here  a  leading  name;  the  mummy 
of  the  third  SeqenenrS,  the  earliest  in  the  great  find  of  royal 
mummies  at  Deir  cl  Bahri,  shows  the  head  frightfully  hacked 
and  spb't,  perhaps  in  a  battle  with  the  Hyksos. 

The  New  Empire.—The  epithet  **  new  "  is  generally  atuched 
to  this  period,  and  "  empire  "  instead  of  "  kingdom  "  marks  its 
wider  power.  The  glorious  XVIIIih  Dynasty  seems 
to  have  been  closely  related  to  the  XVlltb.  Its  first 
task  was  to  crush  the  Hyksos  power  in  the  north-east 
of  the  Delta;  this  was  fully  accomplished  by  its  founder  Abmoai 
(dialeclically  Ahmasi,  Amdsis  or  AmAsis  I.)  capturing  their 
great  stronghold  of  AvSris.  Amasis  next  attacked  them  in 
S.W.  Palestine,  where  he  captured  Sharuhen  after  a  siege  of  three 
years.  He  fought  also  in  Sy  ria  and  in  N ubia,  besides  overcoming 
factious  opposition  in  his  own  land.  The  principal  source  for 
the  history  of  this  time  is  the  biographicallnscriptioi^  at  El  Kab 
of  a  namesake  of  the  king,  Ahroosi  son  of  Abana,  a  sailor  and 
warrior  whose  exploits  extend  to  the  reign  of  TelhmOsis  I. 
Amenophis  L  (Amenhotp),  succeeding  Amasis,  fought  in  Libya 
and  Ethiopia.  Tethmosis  I.  (c.  z  540  B.C.)  was  perhaps  of  another 
family,  but  obtained  his  title  to  the  throne  through  his  wife 
Ahmosi.  After  some  thirty  years  of  settled  rule  uninterrupted 
by  revolt,  Egypt  was  now  strong  and  rich  enough  to  indulge  to 
the  full  its  new  taste  for  war  and  lust  of  conquest.-  It  had 
become  essentially  a  military  state.  The  whole  of  the  adminis- 
tration was  in  the  hands  of  the  king  with  his  vizier  and  other 
court  ofliciab;  no  trace  of  the  feudaUsm  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom survived.  Tethmosis  thoroughly  subdued  Cush,  which  had 
already  been  placed  under  the  government  of  a  viceroy.  This 
province  of  Cush  extended  from  Napaia  just  below  the  Fourth 
Cataract  on  the  south  to  El  Kab  in  the  north,  so  that  it  included 
the  first  three  nomes  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  agriculturally  were 
not  greatly  superior  to  Nubia.  Turning  next  to  Syru,  Tethmosis 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  It  is  possible  that  his 
predecessor  had  also  reached  this  point,  but  no  record  survives 
to  prove  it.  These  successful  campaigns  were  probably  not  very 
costly,  and  prisoners,  plunder  and  tribute  poured  in  from  them 
to  enrich  Egypt.  Tethmosis  I.  made  the  first  of  those  great 
additions  to  the  temple  of  the  Theban  Ammon  at  Karnak  by 
which  the  Rharaohsof  the  Empire  rendered  it  by  far  the  greatest 
of  the  existing  temples  in  the  world.  The  temple  of  Peir  el 
Bahri  also  was  designed  by  him.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign, 
his  elder  sons  being  dead,  Tethmosis  associated 
tgHtSff  Hatshepsut,  his  daughter  by  Ahmosi,  with  himsell 
«■<»  upon  the  throne.    Tethmosis  I.  was  the  fiist  of  the 

long  line  of  kings  to  be  buried  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Thebes.    At  his  deal h  another  son  Tet h- 


amis  IL  tiMeeedtd  aa  the  htisbtod  «(  his  hall-fister,  but  Tdgnbd 
only  two  or  three  years,  during  which  he  warred  in  Nubia  and 
placed  Tethnosb  III.,  his  son  by  a  concubine  £si,  upon  the  thtoae 
besidehim(c.  I500B^).  After  her  husband's  death  the  ambitJoiis 
Haishepsut  asMused  the  full  regal  power;  upon  her  monuments 
she  wears  the  masculine  garb  and  aspect  of  a  king  though  the 
feminine  gender  is  retained  for  her  in  the  inscriptioiis.  On  some 
mooumeois  of  this  period  her  name  appears  alone,  on  others 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Tethmosis  III.,  while  the  ktter  again 
may  appear  witfaoitc  the  queen's;  but  thb  extraordinary  woman 
must  have  had  a  great  influence  over  her  stepson  and  was  the 
acknowledged  ruler  of  Egypt.  Tethmosis,  to  judge  by  the 
evidence  of  his  mummy  and  the  chronology  of  his  reign,  was 
already  a  grown  man,  yet  no  sign  of  the  immense  powos  which 
he  displayed  later  has  come  down  to  us  foom  the  joint  lelgn. 
Uatshepsut  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  She  restored  the 
worship  in  those  temples  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  which  bad 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  religious  oppression  and  neglect 
of  the  Hyksos.  ■  She  completed  and  decorated  the  temple  of  Dcfr 
el  Bahri,  embellishiag  its  walls  with  scenes  calculated  to  establish 
her  claims,  lepresenting  her  divine  origin  and  upbringing  under 
the  protection  of  Ammon,  and  her  association  on  the  throne 
by  her  human  father.  The  famous  sculptures  of  the  greait 
expedition  by  water  to  Puoni,  the  land  of  incense  on  the  Somali 
coast,  are  also  here,  with  nuuiy  others.  At  Karnak  Hatshepsut 
laboured  chiefly  to  complete  the  works  projected  In  the  re^ns 
of  Tethmosis  I.  and  II.,  and  set  up  two  obelisks  in  front  of  the 
entrance  as  it  then  was.  One  of  these,  still  standing,  is  the  roost 
brilliant  ornament  of  that  wonderful  temple.  A  date  of  the 
twenty-second  year  of  her  reign  has  been  found  at  Sinai,  no  doubt 
counted  from  the  beginning  of  thnco-regency  with  Tethmosis  I. 
Not  much  later,  in  his  iwenty«Second  year,  Tethmosis  lit.  fs 
reigning  alone  in  full  vigour.  While  she  lived,  the  personality 
of  the  queen  secured  the  devotion  of  her  servants  and  held  all 
ambitions  in  check.  *  Not  long  after  her  death  there  was  a  violent 
reaction.  Prejudice  against  the  rule  of  a  woman,  particulariy 
one  who  had  made  her  name  and  figure  so  conspicuous,  was 
probably  the  cause  of  this  outbreak,  and  perhaps  sought  justifica- 
tion in  the  fact  that,  however  complete  was  her  right,  she  had 
in  some  degree  usurped  a  place  to  which  her  stepson  (who  was 
also  her  nephew)  had  been  appointed.  Her  cartouches  began  tn 
be  defaced  or  her  monuments  hidden  up  by  other  buildings, 
and  the  same  rage  pursued  some  of  her  most  faithful  servants  in 
their  tombs.  But  the  beauty  of  the  work  seems  to  have 
restrained  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  Then  came  the  religious 
fanaticism  of  Akhenaton,  mutilating  all  figures  of  Ammon  and 
all  inscriptions  containing  his  name;  this  made  havoc  of  the 
exquisite  monuments  of  Hatshepsut;  and  the  restorers  of  the 
XlXth  Dynasty,  refusing  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the 
queen,  had  no  scruples  in  replacing  her  names  by  those  of  the 
associate  kings  Tethmosis  I.,  II.  or  IIF.  These  acts  of  vandalism 
took  place  throughout  Egypt,  but  in  the  distant  mines  of  Sinaf 
the  cartouches  of  Hatshepsut  are  untouched.  In  the  royal  h'sts 
of  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  IL  Hatshepsut  has  no  place,  nor  Is  her 
reign  referred  to  on  any  later  monument.' 

The  immense  energy  of  Tethmosis  HI.  now  found  its  outlet 
in  war.    Syria  had  revolted,  perhaps  on  Hatshepsut's  death^ 
but  by  his  twenty-second  year  the  monarch  was  ready 
to  lead  his  army  against  the  rebels.    The  revolt,  headed  t»Za»$i» 
by  the  city  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  embraced  the  Mi. 
whole  of  western  Syria.    The  movements  of  Tethmosb 
in  this  first  campaign,  including  a  battle  with  the  Syrian  chariots 
and  infantry  at  Megiddo  and  the  capture  of  that  dty,  were 
chronicled  from  day  to  day,  and  an  extract  from  this  chronicle 
is  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  of  Karnak,  together 
with  a  brief  record  of  the  subsequent  expeditions.    In  a  series 

*The  histery  of  Hatshepsut  has  been  very  obscure,  and  tbe 
mutilations  of  her  cartouches  have  been  variously  accounted  for. 
Peceni  discoveries  by  M.  Legrain  at  Karnak  and  Prof.  Petrie  at 
Sinai  have  limited  the  fiek)  of  conjecture.  The  writer  has  foUewed 
M  Naville's  guidance  in  hisbtoeraphy  of  the  queen  (in  T.  M.  Oavisk 
Tke  Tomb  of  Halskopstfi,  London.  1906.  pp  1  et  seq.),  made  with 
very  full  knowledge  of  the  compRcated  data. 
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of  five  carefully  pltnoed  fmnpiignti  he  oonaolkbted  Mi  c^nqacsu 
in  southern  Syria  and  secured  the  poru  of  Phoenicia  (q.t.). 
Kadesh  fell  in  the  sixth  campaign,  in  the  next  year  Tethmosis 
revisited  the  Phoenician  ports,  chastised  the  rebellious  and 
received  the  tribute  of  Syria,  all  the  while  preparing  for  further 
advance,  which  did  not  lake  place  until  another  year  had  gone 
by.  Then,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign,  he  marched 
through  Kadesh,  fought  his  way  to  Carchemish,  defeated  the 
forces  that  opposed  him  there  and  crossed  over  the  Euphrates 
into  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Miunni.  *  He  set  up  a  tablet  by 
the  side  of  that  of  Tethmosis  I.  and  turned  southward,  following 
the  river  as  far  as  Niy  Here  he  stayed  to  hunt  a  herd  of  i  io 
elephants,  and  then,  marching  westwards,  received  the  tribute 
of  Naharina  and  gifts  from  the  Hittites  in  Asia  Minor  and  from 
the  king  of  Babylon.  In  all  he  fought  seventeen  campaigns  In 
Syria  until  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  entirely  crushed  in  a  second 
capture  of  Kad^.  The  wars  in  Libya  and  Ethiopia  were  of 
less  nK>ment.  In  the  intervals  of  war  Tethmosis  111.  proved  to 
be  a  wonderfully  efficient  administrator,  with  his  eye  on  every 
corner  of  his  dominions.  The  Syrian  expeditions  occupied  six 
months  in  most  of  his  best  years,  but  the  remainhig  time  was 
q>ent  in  activity  at  home,  repressing  robbery  and  injustice, 
rebuilding  and  adorning  temples  with  the  labour  of  his 
captives  and  the  plunder  and  tribute  of  conquered  cities,  or 
designing  with  his  own  hand  the  gorgeous  sacred  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Ammon.  In  his  later  years  some  expeditions  took 
place  into  Nubia.  Tethmosis  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
reign. '  His  mummy,  found  in  the  cachetU  at  Defr  el  Bahri,  is 
said  to  be  that  of  a  very  old  man.  He  was  the  greatest  Pharaoh 
in  the  New  Empire  if  not  in  all  Egyptian  history. 

Tethmosis  III.  was  succeeckrd  by  his  son  Amenophis  II.,  whom 
he  had  associated  on  the  throne  at  ihe  end  of  his  reign.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king  was  to  lead  an  army  into  Svria, 
where  revolt  was  again  rife;  he  reached  and  perhaps  crossed  the 
Euphrates  and  returned  home  to  Thebes  with  seven  captive 
kings  of  Tikhsi  and  much  spoil.'  The  kings  he  sacrificed  to 
Ammon  and  hanged  six  bodies  on  the  walls,  while  the  seventh 
was  carried  soul  h  to  Napata  and  there  exposed  as  a  terror  to  the 
Ethiopians.  -  Ainenophis  reigned  twenty-six  years  and  left  his 
throne  to  his  son  Tethmosis  IV.,  who  is  best  remembered  by  a 
granite  tablet  recording  his  clearance  of  the  Great  Sphinx.  •  He 
also  warred  in  northern  Syria  and  in  Cush.  His  son  Amenophis 
III.,  c.  1400  B.C.,  was  a  mighty  builder,  especially  at  Thebes, 
where  his  reign  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  great 
temples,  Luxor  being  his  creation,  while  avenues  of  rams,  pylons, 
&c,  were  added  on  a  vast  scale  to  Kamak.  *  He  married  a  certain 
Taia,  who,  though  apparently  of  humble  parentage,  was  held  in 
great  honour  by  her  husband  as  afterwards  by  her  son. 
Amenophis  III.  warred  in  Ethiopia,  but  his  sway  was 
long  unquestioned  from  Ni^ta  to  the  Euphrates. 
Small  objects  with  bis  naAe  and  that  of  Taia  are  found  on  the 
mainland  and  in  the  islands  of  Greece.  Through  Ihe  fortunate 
discovery  of  cuneiform  tablets  deposited  by  his  successor  in 
the  ardiivcs  at  Tell  el-Amama,  we  can  see  how  the  rulers  of  the 
great  kingdoms  beyond  the  river,  Mitanni,  Assyria  and  even 
Babylonia,  corresponded  with  Amenophis,  gave  their  daughters 
to  hhn  in  marriage,  and  congratulated  themselves  on  luiving 
his  friendship.  The  king  of  Cyprus  too  courted  him;  while 
within  the  empire  the  descendants  of  the  Syrian  dynasts  con- 
quered by  his  father,  having  been  educated  in  Egypt,  ruled 
their  paternal  possessions  as  the  abjea  slaves  of  Pharaoh.  A 
constant  stream  of  tribute  poured  into  l^sypt,  sufficient  to  defray 
the  cost  of  all  the  splendid  works  that  were  executed.  Amenophis 
caused  a  series  of  large  scarabs  unique  in  their  kind  to  be  engraved 
with  the  name  and  parentage  of  his  queen  Taia,  followed  by 
varying  texts  commemorating  like  ntedaU  the  boundaries  of 
his  kingdom,  his  secondary  marriage  with  Gilukhipa,  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Mitanni,  the  formation  of  a  sacred  lake' at  Thebn, 
a  great  hunt  of  wild  cattle,  and  the  number  of  lions  the  king  slew 
in  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign.  The  colossi  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  the  Homeric  hero  Memnon,  which  look 
over  the  western  plain  of  Thebes,  represent  this  king  and  were 
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placed  before  the  entranct  of  hfs  fimerary  temple,  the  rest  of 
which  has  disappeared.  His  palace  lay  farther  south  on  the  west 
bank,  built  of  crude  brick  covered  with  painted  stucco.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  of  thirty-six  years,  Syria  was  invaded  by  the 
Hittites  from  the  north  and  the  people  called  the  Khabiri  from 
the  eastern  desert;  some  of  the  kingleu  conspired  with  the 
invaders  to  overthrow  the  Egyptian  power,  while  those  who 
remained  loyal  sent  alarming  reports  to  their  sovereign. 

Antenophis  IV.,  son  of  Amenophis  111.  and  Taia,  was  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  character  in  the  long  Hne  of  the  Pharaohs. 
He  was  a  religious  fanatic,  who  had  probably  been  high  ,^1,*^ 
priest  of  Ihe  sun-god  at  HeliopoUs,  and  had  come  to  ^^^^'^ 
view  the  sun  as  the  visible  source  of  Ufe,  creation, 
growth  and  activity,  whose  power  was  demonstrated  in  foreign 
lands  almost  as  clearly  as  in  Egypt.  Thrusting  aside  all  the 
multitudinous  ddUes  of  Egypt  and  all  the  mythology  even  of 
Hcliopolis,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cult  of  the  visible  sun-disk, 
applying  to  it  as  its  chief  name  the  hitherto  rare  word  A  ton, 
meaning  '*  sun  ";  the  traditional  divine  name  Harakht  (Horns 
of  the  horison),  given  to  the  hawk-headed  sun-god  of  HeliopoUs, 
was  however  allowed  to  subsist  and  a  temple  was  built  at  Kamak 
to  this  god.  The  worship  of  the  other  gods  was  officially  recog- 
nized until  his  fifth  year,  but  then  a  sweeping  reform  was  initiated 
by  which  apparently  the  new  cult  alone  was  permitted.  Of  the 
old  deities  Ammon  represented  by  far  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  interests,  and  against  this  long  favoured  deity  the 
Pharaoh  huried  himself  with  fury.  He  changed  his  own  name 
frotn  Amenhoip,  *'  Ammon  is  satisfied,"  to  Akhenaton,  "  pious 
to  Alon,"  erased  the  name  and  figure  of  Ammon  from  the 
monuments,  even  where  it  occurred  as  part  of  his  own  father's 
name,  abandoned  Thebes,  the  magnificent  city  of  Ammon,  and 
built  anew  capital  at  El  Amarna  in  the  plain  of  Hermopolis,  oo 
a  virgin  site  upon  the  edge  of  the  desert.  This  with  a  large  area 
around  he  dedicated  to  Aton  in  the  sixth  year,  while  splendid 
temples,  palaces,  houses  and  tombs  for  his  god,  for  himself  and 
for  his  courtiers  were  rising  around  him;  apparently  also  this 
"  son  of  Aton  **  swore  an  oath  never  to  pass  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Aton's  special  domain.  There  are  signs  also  t  hat  the 
polytheistic  word  "  gods  "  was  obUteraied  on  many  of  the  monu- 
ments, but  other  divine  names,  though  almost  entirely  excluded 
from  Akhenaton *s  work,  were  left  untouched  where  they  already 
existed.  In  all  local  temples  the  worship  of  Aton  was  instituted. 
The  confiscated  revenues  of  Ammon  and  the  tribute  from  Syria 
and  Cush  provided  ample  means  for  adorning  Ekhaton  (Akhe- 
taton),  '*  the  horizon  of  Aton,"  the  new  capital,  and  for  richly 
rewarding  those  who  adopted  the  Aton  leaching  fervently. 
But  meanwhile  the  political  needs  of  the  empire  were  neglected; 
the  dangers  which  threatened  it  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Amenophis  III.  were  never  properly  met ;  the  dynasts  in  Syria 
were  at  waramongst  themselves,  intriguing  with  the  great  Hitlite 
advance  and  with  the  Khabiri  invaders.  Those  who  relied  on 
Pharaoh  and  remained  loyal  as  their  fathers  had  done  sent  letter 
after  letter  appealing  for  aid  against  their  foes.  But  though  a 
general  was  despatched  with  some  troops,  he  seems  to  have  done 
more  harm  than  good  in  misjudging  the  quarrels.  At  length  the 
tone  of  I  he  letters  becomes  one  of  despair,  in  which  flight  to  Egypt 
appears  the  only  resource  left  for  the  adherents  of  the  Egyptian 
cause.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  Egyptian  rule  in  Syria  had 
probably  ceased  altogether.  Akhenaton  died  In  or  about  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  c.  1350  B.C.  He  had  a  family  of 
daughters,  who  appeared  constantly  with  him  in  all  ceremonies, 
but  no  son.  Two  sons-in-biw  followed  him  with  brief  reigns; 
but  the  second,  Tutenkhaton,  soon  changed  his  name  to  Tuten- 
khamOn,  and,  without  abandoning  Ekhaton  entirely,  began  to 
restore  to  Kamak  its  ancient  splendour,  with  new'^nwnuments 
dedicated  to  Ammon.  Akhenaton's  reform  had  not  reached 
deep  amongst  the  masses  of  the  population;  they  probably 
retained  all  their  old  religious  customs  and  superstitions,  whik 
the  pifesthoods  throughout  the  country  must  have  been  fiercely 
opposed  to  the  heretic's  work,  even  if  silenced  during  his  lifetime 
by  force  and  bribes.  One  more  adherent  of  his  named  Ay,  a 
priest,  ruled  lor  a  short  lime,  but  now  Aton  was  only  one  of  many 
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gods.  At  length  a  general  named  Harmahlb,  ^rbo  had  served 
undtf  AkheDaton,came  to  the  throne  as  a  whole-hearted  supporter 
of  the  old  religion;  soon  Aton  and  his  royal  fdlowing  suffered 
the  fate  that  they  had  imposed  upon  Ammon;  their  monuments 
were  destroyed  and  their  names  and  figures  erased,  while  those 
of  Ammon  were  restored.  From  the  time  of  Rameses  II.  onwards 
the  years  of  the  rei|^  of  the  heretics  were  counted  to  Harmahib, 
and  Akhenaton  was  described  as  "  that  criminal  of  Akhetaton." 
Harmahib  had  to  bring  order  as  a  practical  man  into  the  long- 
neglected  administration  of  the  country  uid  to  suppress  the 
extortions  of  the  official  classes  by  severe  measures.  His  laws  to 
this  end  were  engraved  on  a  great  stela  in  the  temple  of  Kamak, 
<A  which  sufficient  remains  to  bear  witness  to  his  high  aims, 
while  the  prosperity  of  the  succeeding  rdgns  shows  how  well 
be  realised  the  necessities  of  the  state.  He  probabfy  began  also  to 
re-establish  the  prestige  of  Egypt  by  military  expeditions  in  the 
surrotmding  countries. 

Harmahib  appears  to  have  legitimated  his  rule  by  marriage 
to  a  toytX  princess,  but  it  is  probable  that  Rameses  I.,  who  suc- 
ceeded as  founder  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  was  not 
closely  related  to  him.  Rameses  in  his  brief  reign  of 
two  years  planned  and  began  the  great  colonnaded 
hall  of  Kamak,  proving  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  ideas,  though 
probably  too  old  to  carry  them  out;  this  task  he  left  to  his  son 
Seti  L,  who  reigned  one  year  with  liis  father  and  on  the  latter's 
lieath  was  ready  at  once  to  subdue  the  Bedouin  Shasu,  who  had 
invaded  Palestine  and  withheld  all  tribute.  This  task  was  quickly 
accomplished  and  Seti  pushed  onward  to  the  Lebanon.  Here 
c»lar8  were  felled  for  him  by  the  Syrian  princes,  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians paid  homage  before  he  returned  home  in  triumph.  The 
Libyans  had  abo  to  be  dealt  with,  and  afterwards  Seti  advanced 
again  through  Palestine,  ravaged  the  land  of  the  Amorites  and 
came  into  conffict  with  the  Hittites.  The  latter,  however,  were  now 
firmly  established  in  the  Orontes  valley,  and  a  treaty  with  Muiallu, 
the  king  of  Kheta,  reigning  far  away  in  Cappadoda,  probably 
ended  the  wars  of  Seti.  In  his  ninth  year  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  gold  mines  in  the  eastern  desert  of  Nubia  and  improved  the 
road  thither.  Meanwhile  the  great  work  at  Kamak  projected 
by  his  father  was  going  forward,  and  throughout  Egypt  the 
injuries  done  to  the  monuments  by  Akhenaton  were  thoroughly 
repaired;  the  erased  inscriptions  and  figures  were  restoced,  not 
without  many  blunders.  Seti's  temple  at  Abydos  and  his 
galleried  tomb  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  stand  out 
as  the  most  splendid  examples  of  their  kind  in  design  and  in 
decoration.  Rameses  IL  succeeded  at  an  early  age 
iif'"""  and  reigned  sixty-seven  years,  during  which  he 
finished  much  that  was  begun  by  Seti  and  filled  all 
Egypt  and  Nubia  with  his  own  monuments,  some  of  them  beauti- 
ful, but  most,  necessarily  entrusted  to  inferior  workmen,  of 
coarse  execution.  The  excavation  of  the  rock  temple  of  Abu 
Simbel  and  the  completion  of  the  great  hall  of  Karnak  were  his 
greatest  achievements  in  architecture.  His  wars  b^an  in  his 
second  year,  their  field  comprising  the  Nubians,  the  Libyans, 
the  Syrians  and  the  Hittites.  In  his  fifth  year,  near  Kadcsh 
on  the  Orontes,  his  army  was  caught  unprepared  and  divided 
by  a  stroAg  force  of  chariots  of  the  Hittites  and  their  allies,  and 
Rameses  himself  was  placed  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  but 
through  his  personal  courage  the  enemy  was  kept  at  bay  till 
reinforcements  came  up  and  turned  the  disaster  into  a  victory. 
The  incidents  of  this  episode  were  a  favourite  subject  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  his  temples,  where  their  representation  was  accompanied 
by  a  poetical  version  of  the  aflfair  and  other  explanatory  inscrip- 
tions. Kadesh,  however,  was  not  captured,  and  after  further 
contests,  in  his  twenty-first  year  Rameses  and  the  Hittite  king 
Khattusil  (Kheta-sar)  made  peace,  with  a  defensive  alliance 
against  foreign  aggression  and  internal  revolt  (see  Hittites). 
llianks  to  Winckler's  discoveries,  the  cuneiform  text  of  this 
treaty  ftx>m  Boghaz  Keui  can  now  be  compared  with  the  hiero- 
glyphic text  at  Kamak.  In  the  thirty-fourth  year,  e.  1250  B.C., 
Khattusil  with  his  friend  or  subject  the  king  of  Kode  came  from 
his  distant  capital  to  see  the  wonders  of  Egypt  in  person,  bringing 
one  of  his  daughters  to  be  wife  of  the  splendid  Phartu^ 
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RamcMt  n.  paid  mudi  attention  to  the  Delta,  which  had  been 
neglected  until  the  days  of  Seti  I.,  and  resided  there  constantly; 
the  temple  of  Tanis  must  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  adorned 
by  him;  a  colossus  of  the  king  placed  here  was  over  90  ft.  in 
heic^t,  exceeding  in  scale  even  the  greatest  of  the  Theban  colossi 
whkh  he  had  erected  in  his  mortuary  temple  of  the  Ramesseuno. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  long  reign  the  vigilance  and  energy  of 
the  old  king  dindnished.  The  military.si»rit  awakened  in  the 
straggle  with  the  Hyksos  had  again  departed  from  the  Egsrptian 
nation;  mercenaries  from  the  Sudan,  from  libjra  and  from  the 
northern  nations  supplied  the  armies,  while  foreigners  settled  in 
the  rich  lands  of  the  Delta  and  harried  the  coasts.  It  was  a 
time  too  when  the  noovements  of  the  nations  that  so  freqttratiy 
occurred  in  the  ancient  wodd  were  about  to  be  particularly  active. 
Mineptah,  c.  1225  bx.,  succeeding  his  father  Rameses  II.,  had 
to  fis^t  many  battles  for  the  preservation  of  his  kingdom  and 
empire.  Apparently  most  of  the  fighting  was  finished  by  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign;  in  his  mortuary  ten4>le  at  Thebes  he  set 
up  a  steb  of  that  date  recording  a  great  victory  over  the  Libyan 
immigrants  and  invaders,  which  rendered  the  much  harried 
land  of  Egypt  safe.  The  last  lines  picture  this  condition  with 
the  cnishing  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  Libya  was  wasted,  the 
Hittites  pacified,  Canaan,  Ashkelon  (Ascalon),  Gexer,  Yenoam 
sadied  and  plundered:  "  Israd  is  desolated,  his  seed  is  not, 
Khor  (Palestine)  has  become  a  widow  (without  i»rotector)  for 
EgypU"  The  Libyan^  are  accompam'ed  by  allies  whose  names, 
Shenden,  Shekdesh,  Ekwedi,  Lukku,  Teresh,  suggest  identifica- 
tions with  Sardinians,  Siceb,  Achaeans,  Lydans  and  TyrsenI 
or  Etruscans.  The  Sherden  had  been  in  the  armies  of 
Rameses  II.,  and  are  dtstinguidied  by  their  remarkable  helmets 
and  apparently  body  armour  of  metal.  The  Lukku  are  certainly 
the  same  as  the  Lydans.  Probably  th^  were  all  sea-rovecs 
from  the  ahores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  who  were 
willing  to  leave  their  ships  and  join  the  Libyans  in  raids  on  the 
rich  lands  of  Egypt.  Mineptah  was  one  of  the  most  unconsdon- 
able  usurpers  of  the  monuments  of  his  predecessors,  induding 
those  of  his  own  father,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  set  him 
the  example.  The  coarse  cutting  of  his  cartouches  omtrasts  with 
the  splendid  finish  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  work  which  they 
disfigure.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  due  to  a  wave 
of  enthusiasm  amongst  the  priests  and  peofrfe,  leading  them  to 
rededicate  the  monuments  in  the  nasM  oi  their  deliverer,  or  a 
somewhat  insane  desire  of  the  king  to  perpetuate  lus  own  memory 
in  a  singulariy  unfortunate  manner.  Mineptah,  the  thirteenth 
son  in  the  huge  family  of  Rameses,  must  have  been  old  when  he 
ascended  the  throne;  after  his  first  years  of  rdgn  his  energies 
gave  way,  and  he  was  followed  by  a  quick  succession  of  inglorious 
rulers,  Seti  II.,  the  queen  Tuosri,  Amenmesse,  Siptah;  the  names 
of  the  last  two  were  erased  from  their  monuments. 

A  great  papyrus  written  after  the  death  of  Rameses  IIL  and 
recording  his  ^is  to  the  temples  briefly  reviews  the  omditioos 
of  these  troublous  times.  "  The  h^d  of  Egypt  waa 
in  the  hands  of  chiefs  and  rulers  of  towns,  great  and  oymmr' 
snwU  slaying  each  other;  afterwards  a  certain  Syrian 
made  himself  chief;  he  made  the  whole  land  tributary  before 
him;  he  united  his  companions  and  plundered  thdr  property 
{U.  of  the  other  chiefs).  They  nutde  the  gods  like  men,  and  no 
offerings  were  presented  in  the  temples.  But  when  the  gods 
indined  themselves  to  peace  .  .  .  they  established  their  son 
Setenkhot  (Setnekht)  to  be  ruler  of  every  land."  Of  the  Syrian 
occupation  we  know  nothing  further.  Setenkhot,  c.  isoo  B.C., 
had  a  vciy  short  rdgn  and  was  not  counted  as  legitimate,  but 
he  established  a  lasting  dynasty  (inobably  by  <x>nciUatbig  the 
priesthood).  He  was  father  of  Rameses  IIL,  who  revived  the 
glories  of  the  empire.  The  dangers  that  menaced  Egypt  now 
were  similar  to  ihosit  which  Mineptah  had  to  meet  at  hiaaccesdon^ 
Again  the  Libyans  and  the  "  peoples  of  the  sea  "  were  actlng^ 
in  concert.  The  latter  now  comprised  Pdeset  (the  Cretans, 
ancestors  of  the  Philistines),  Thekel,  Shekdesh,  DeDjren 
(Danaoi?)  and  Weshesh;  they  had  invaded  Syria  from  Asia 
Minor,  reaching  the  Euphrates,  destroying  the  Hittite  dtiea 
and  progressing  southwards,  whUe  thdr  ships  gathered  pluoder 
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from  the  coosu  o£  tlie  Delu.  TUi  fleet  joined  the  Libyin 
invadeis,  but  waa  overthrown  with  heavy  lost  by  the  Egyptians, 
in  whose  ranks  there  actually  served  many  Sherden  and  Kehaka, 
Sardinian  and  Libyan  merer nsrifs.  Egypt  itself  was  thus  dear 
of  enemies;  but  the  charioU  and  warrion  of  the  Philistines  and 
their  associates  were  advancing  through  Syria,  their  families 
and  goods  following  in  ox-carts,  and  their  ships  accompanying 
them  along  the  shore.  Rameses  led  out  his  army  and  fleet 
against  them  and  struck  them  so  decisive  a  blow  that  the  migrat- 
ing swarm  submitted  to  his  rule  and  paid  him  tribute.  In  his 
eleventh  year  another  Libyan  invasion  had  to  be  met,  and  his 
suseiainty  in  Pafesdne  forcibly  asserted.  His  vigour  was  equal 
to  all  these  emergencies  and  the  later  ytut  of  his  reign  were 
spent  in  peace.  Rameses  IIL,  however,  was  not  a  great  ruler. 
He  was  possosed  by  the  spirit  of  decadence,  imiutive  rather 
than  originating.  It  is  evident  that  Rameses  IL  was  the  model 
to  which  he  endeavoured  to  conform,  and  he  did  not  attempt 
to  preserve  himself  from  the  weakening  influences  of  priestcraft. 
To  the  temples  he  not  only  restored  the  pr(^>erty  iriiidi  had  been 
given  Co  them  by  former  kings,  but  he  also  added  greatly  to  their 
wbalth;  the  Theban  Ammon  naturally  received  by  Ur  the 
greatest  share,  more  than  those  of  all  the  other  gods  together. 
The  land  held  in  the  name  of  different  deities  is  estimated  at 
about  15%  of  the  whole  of  Egypt;  various  temples  of  Ammon 
owned  two-thirds  of  this,  Re  of  HeBopoUs  and  Ptah  of  Memphis 
being  the  next  in  wealth.  His  pabce  was  at  Medinet  ^bu  on 
the  west  bank  of  Thebes  in  the  south  quarter;  and  here  he 
buUt  a  great  temple  to  Ammon,  adorned  with  scenes  from  his 
victories  and  richly  provided  with  divine  offerings.  Although 
Egypt  probably  was  prosperous  on  the  whole,  there  was  un- 
doubtedly great  distress  amongst  certain  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion. We  read  in  a  papyrus  of  a  strike  of  starving  hbourers  in 
the  Theban  necropolis  who  would  not  work  until  corn  was  given 
to  them,  and  apparently  the  government  storehouse  was  empty 
at  the  tiiatt  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  bad  Nile.  Shortly  before 
the  death  of  the  old  king  a  plot  in  the  harem  to  assassinate  htm, 
and  apparently  to  place  one  of  his  sons  on  the  throne,  was  dis- 
covered and  its  investigation  ordered,  leading  after  his  death  to 
the  condemnation  of  many  high-pUced  men  and  women.  Nine 
UngB  of  the  name  of  Rameses  now  followed  each  other  in^riously 
in  the  space  of  about  eighty  years  to  the  end  of  the  XXtb 
Dynasty,  the  power  of  the  high  priests  of  Ammon  ever  growing 
at  their  expense.  At  this  time  the  Theban  necropolis  was  being 
more  systematically  robbed  than  ever  before.  Under  Rameses 
IX.  an  investigation  took  place  which  showed  that  one  of  the 
royal  tombs  before  the  western  cliffs  had  been  completely 
ransacked  and  the  mummies  burnt.  Three  years  later  the 
Valley  of  theTombs  of  the  Kings  was  attacked  and  the  sepulchres 
of  Seti  L  and  Rameses  II.  were  robbed. 

The  authority  of  the  last  king  of  the  XXth  Dynasty, 
Rameses  XII.,  was  shadowy.  Hribor,  the  high  priest  in  bis 
_^  reign,  gradually  gathered  into  his  own  hands  all  real 

DHiak  power,  and  succeeded  him  at  Thebes,  c.  xioo  B.C, 
tHraMiiMt  while  a  prince  at  Tanis  named  Smendes  (Esbenttti) 
J22*  founded  a  separate  dynasty  in  the  Delta  (Dynasty 
'•'^  XXL).  From  this  period  dates  a  remarkable  papyrus 
containing  the  report  of  an  envoy  named  Unamdn,  sent  to  Syria 
by  Hrihor  to  obtain  cedar  timber  from  Byblus.  He  took  with 
him  an  image  of  Ammon  to  bestow  life  and  health  on  the  prince 
of  Byblus,  but  apparently  no  other  provision  for  the  journey 
or  for  the  negotiations  beyond  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Smendes  and  a  little  gold  and  silver.  Smendes  had  trading  ships 
in  the  Phoenician  ports,  but  even  his  Influence  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  other  commercial  or  pirate  centres,  while  Hrihor  was 
of  no  account  except  in  so  far  as  he  might  pay  WjcU  for  the  cedar 
wood  ho  required.  UnamOn  was  robbed  on  the  voyage,  the  prince 
of  Byblus  rebuffed  him,  and  when  at  last  the  latter  agreed  to 
provide  the  timber  it  was  only  in  exchange  for  substantial  gifts 
hastily  sent  for  from  Egypt  (including  rolls  of  papyrus)  and  the 
promise  of  more  to  follow.  The  prince,  however,  seems  to  have 
•oimowledged  to  some  extent  the  divinity  of  Ammon  and  the 
debt  owed  by  Phoenicia  to  Egyptian  culture,  and  pitied  the  many 


miafortUBet  of  UbuiAb.  The  narrative  shows  the  feebleness  of 
Egyptabioad.  The  Tanite  line  of  kings  generally  had  the  over- 
lordshipof  the  high  priesU  of  Thebes;  the  descendanU  of  Hrihor, 
however,  sometimes  by  marriage  with  princesses  of  the  other  line, 
coukl  assume  cartouches  and  royal  titles,  and  in  some  cases 
perhaps  raled  the  whole  of  Egypt.  Ethiopia  may  have  been 
ruled  with  the  Thebais,  but  the  records  of  the  time  are  vtiy 
scanty.  Syria  was  wholly  lost  to  Egypt.  The  mummies  from 
the  despoiled  tombs  of  the  kings  were  the  object  of  much  anxious 
care  to  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  ( aftec  being  removed  from  one 
tomb  to  another,  they  were  finally  deposited  in  a  shaft  neor  the 
temple  of  Deir  el  Bahri,  where  they  remained  for  nearly  three 
thoussnd  years,  until  the  demand  for  antiquities  at  last  brought 
the  plunderer  once  more  to  their  hiding-place,  eventually  thty 
were  all  secured  for  the  Cairo  museum,  where  they  may  now  be 
seen. 

Libyan  soldiers  had  long  been  emplojred  in  the  army,  and 
their  miliUry  chiefs  sealed  in  the  large  towns  and  acquired 
wealth  and  power,  while  the  native  rulers  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 
The  Tanite  dynasty  may  have  risen  from  a  Libyan  stock,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  it;  the  XXIInd  Dynasty  are  clearly 
from  their  names  of  foreign  extraction,  and  their  genealogy  in- 
dicates distinctly  a  Libyan  military  origin  In  a  family  of  rulers  of 
Hendeopolis  Magna,  in  Middle  Egypt.  Sheshonk  (Shishak)  i., 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  e.  950  B.C.,  seems  to  have  fixed  faSs 
residence  at  Bubastis  In  the  Delu,  sind  his  son  married  the 
daughter  of  the  last  king  of  the  Tanite  d3fnasty.  Heradeopofis 
seems  henceforth  for  several  centuries  to  have  been  capital  of 
Middle  Egypt,  which  was  considered  as  a  more  or  less  distinct 
province.  Sheshonk  secured  Thebes,  making  one  of  his  sons 
high  priest  of  Ammon,  and  whereas  Solomon  appears  to  have 
dealt  with  a  king  of  Egypt  on  something  like  an  equal  footing, 
Sheshonk  re-established  Egyptian  rule  in  Palestine  and  Nubia, 
and  his  expedition  in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam  subdued  Israel 
as  well  as  Judah,  to  judge  by  the  list  of  city  names  which  he 
Inscribed  on  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Karnalc  Osorkon  I. 
Inherited  a  prosperous  kingdom  from  his  father,  but  no  further 
progress  was  made.  It  required  a  strong  hand  to  curb  the 
Libyan  chieftains,  and  divisions  soon  began  to  show  themselves 
in  the  kingdom.  The  XXIInd  Dynasty  lasted  through  many 
generations;  but  there  were  rival  Idngs,  and  M.  Legrain  thinks 
that  he  has  proof  that  the  XXIHrd  Dynasty  was  contempor- 
aneous with  the  end  of  the  XXIInd.  The  kings  of  the  XXIIIrd 
Dynasty  had  little  hold  upon  the  subject  princes,  who  ^>ent  the 
resources  of  the  country  in  feuds  amongst  themselves.  A  native 
kingdom  had  meanwhile  been  established  in  Ethiopia.  Our 
first  knowledge  of  it  Is  at  this  moment,  when  the  Ethiopian  king 
Pankhi  already  held  the  Thebais.  The  energetic  prince  of  Sals, 
Tefnakht,  followed  by  most  of  the  princes  of  the  Delta,  subdued 
most  of  Middle  Egypt,  and  by  uniting  these  forces  threatened 
the  Ethiopian  border.  Heraclcopolis  Magna,  however,  with  its 
petty  king  Pefteuaubasti,  held  out  against  Tefnakht,  and 
Pankhi  coming  to  its  aid  not  only  drove  Tefnakht  out  of  Middle 
Egypt,  but  also  captured  Memphis  and  received  the  submission 
of  the  princes  and  chiefs;  in  all  these  Included  four  "  kings  " 
and  fourteen  other  chiefs.  According  to  Diodorus  the  Ethiopian 
state  was  theocratic,  ruled  through  the  king  by  the  priests  of 
Ammon.  The  account  is  probably  exaggerated;  but  even  in 
Pankhi's  record  the  piety  of  the  king,  especially  towards  Ammon, 
is  very  marked. 

The  XXIVth  Dynasty  consisted  of  a  single  Saite  king  named 
Bocchoris  (BekerrinO,  son  of  Tefnachthus,  apparently  the  above 
Tefnakht.  Another  Ethiopian  invader,  Shabako 
(Sabacon),  is  said  to  have  burnt  Bocchoris  alive.  The 
Ethiopian  rule  of  the  XXVth  Dynasty  was  now  firmly 
established,  and  the  resources  of  the  two  countries  together 
might  have  been  employed  in  conquest  In  Syria  and  Phoenicia; 
but  at  this  very  time  the  Assyrian  empire,  risen  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  military  greatness,  began  to  menace  Egypt.  The 
Ethiopian  could  do  no  more  than  encourage  or  support  the 
Syrians  in  their  fight  for  freedom  against  Sargon  and  Sennacherib. 
Shabako  was  followed  by  Shebitku  and  Shebltku  by  Tirhaka 
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(Tahrak,  Taracos).  Tirhaka  was  energetic  in  opposbg  the 
Assyrian  advance,  but  in  670  B.C.  Esarbaddon  defeated  hfo 
anny  on  the  border  of  Egypt,  captured  Memphis  with  the  royal 
harem  and  took  great  spoiL  The  Egyptian  resistance  to  the 
Ass3rrians  was  probably  only  half-hearted;  in  the  north  especi- 
ally there  must  have  been  a  strong  party  against  the  Ethiopian 
ruie.  Tirhaka  laboured  to  propitiate  the  north  country,  and 
probably  rendered  the  Ethiopian  rule  acceptable  throughout 
Egypt.  Notwithstanding,  the  Assjrrian  king  entrusted  the 
government  and  coUectton  of  tribute  to  the  native  chiefs;  twenty 
princes  in  all  are  eniwierated  in  the  records,  indodtog  one 
Assyrian  to  hold  the  key  of  Egypt  at  Pehisium.  Scarcely  had 
Esarbaddon  withdrawn  before  Tirhaka  returned  from  his  refuge 
in  the  south  and  the  Assyrian  garrisons  were  massacred.  Esar- 
haddon  promptly  prepared  a  second  expedition,  but  died  on  the 
way  to  Egypt  in  668  b.c  ;  his  son  Assur-bani-pal  sent  it  forward, 
rooted  Tirhaka  and  reinstated  the  governors.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  Necho  (Niku),  king  of  Sais  and  Memphis,  father  of 
Fsammetichus,  the  founder  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty.  We  next 
hear  that  correspondence  with  Tirhaka  was  intercepted,  and 
that  Necho,  together  with  Pekriir  of  Psapt  (at  the  entrance  to 
the  Wadi  T^ilat)  and  the  Assyrian  governor  of  Pdusium,  was 
taken  to  Nineveh  in  chains  to  answer  the  charge  of  treasoiu 
Whatever  may  have  occurred,  it  was  deemed  politic  to  send 
Necho  back  loaded  with  honours  and  surrounded  by  a  retinue 
of  Assyrian  officials.  Upper  Egypt,  however,  was  loyal  to  Tirhaka, 
and  even  at  Memphis  the  burial  of  an  Apis  bull  was  dated  by 
the  priests  as  in  his  reign.  Immediately  afterwards  he  died. 
Hb  nephew  Tandamane,  received  by  the  Upper  country  with 
acclamations,  bcaeged  and  captured  Memphis,  Necho  being 
probably  slain  in  the  encounter.  But  in  661  (?)  Assur-bani-pal 
drove  the  Ethiopian  out  of  Lower  Egypt,  pumied  him  up  the 
NOe  and  sacked  Thebes.  This  was  the  Ust  and  most  tremendous 
visitation  of  the  Assyrian  scourge. 

Psammetichus  (Psamm#tk),  664-6x0  B.C.,  the  son  of  Necho, 
succeeded  his  father  as  a  vaaial  of  Assyria  in  his  possessions  of 
xxvuh  Memphis  and  Sais,  allied  himself  with  Gyges,  king  of 
ffjj^^  Lydia,  and  aided  by  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries, 
extended  and  consolidated  his  power.*  By  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign  he  was  in  full  possession  of  Thebes.  Assur- 
banl-paTs  energies  throughout  thb  crisis  were  entirely  occupied 
with  revolts  nearer  home,  in  Babylon,  Elam  and  Arabia.  The 
As63rrian  arms  again  triumphed  everywhere,  but  at  the  cost  of 
complete  exhaustioru  Under  the  firm  and  wise  rule  of  Psam- 
metichus, Egypt  recovered  its  prosperity  after  the  terrible  losses 
inflicted  by  internal  wan  and  the  decade  of  Assyrian  invasions. 
The  revenue  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Psammetichus 
gMrded  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  with  three  strong  garrisons, 
placing  the  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  especially  at  the 
Pelusiac  Daphnae  in  the  N.E.,  from  which  quarter  the  most 
formidable  enemy  was  likely  to  appear.  The  Assyrians  did  not 
move  against  him,  but  a  great  Scythian  horde,  destroying  all 
before  it  in  its  southward  advance,  is  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  turned  back  by  presents  and  entreaties.  Diplomacy 
backed  up  by  vigorous  preparations  may  have  deterred  the 
Scythians  from  the  dangerous  enterprise  of  crossing  the  desert 
to  Egypt.  Before  his  death  Psammetichus  had  advanced  into 
southern  Palestine  and  captured  Azotus. 

When  Psammetichus  becan  to  reign  the  situation  of  Egypt 
was  very  different  from  what  ft  had  been  under  the  Empire. 
The  development  of  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  and  contact 
with  new  peoples  and  new  civilisations  in  peace  and  war  had 
given  birth  to  new  ideas  among  the  Egyptians  and  at  the  same 
time  to  a  loss  of  confidence  in  their  own  powers.  The  Theban 
supremacy  was  gone  and  the  Delta  was  now  the  wealthy  and 
progressive  part  of  Egypt;  piety  increased  amongst  the  masses, 
unenterprising  and  unwarUke,  but  proud  of  their  illustrious 
antiquity.  Thebes  and  Ammon  and  the  traditions  of  the  Empire 
savoured  too  modi  now  of  the  Ethiopian;  the  priests  of  the 
Mempfaite  and  Ddtaic  dynasty  thereupon  turned  deUberatdy 

'  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  b  the  time  vagody  represented  by 
the  Dodecarehy  of  Herodotus. 


for  their  modds  to  the  tiroes  of  the  andent  supremacy  of 
Memphb,  and  the  sculptures  and  texts  on  tomb  and  temple  had 
to  conform  as  dosely  as  possible  to  those  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 
In  other  than  religious  matters,  however,  the  Egyptians  were 
inventing  and  perhaps  borrowing.  To  enumerate  a  few  examples 
oi  this  whidi  are  already  definitdy  known:  we  find  that  the 
forms  of  legal  and  business  documents  became  more  precise; 
the  mechanical  arts  of  casting  in  bronse  on  a  core  and  of  moulding 
figures  and  pottery  were  brought  to  the  hij^wst  pitch  of  excel- 
lence; and  portraiture  in  the  round  on  its  highest  plane  was  better 
than  ever  bdore  and  admhrably  lifelike,  revealing  careful  8tu<fy 
of  the  external  anatomy  of  the  individuaL 

Psammetichus  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  rdgn  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Necho,  6x0-594  B.C.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  hdpless  state  of  the  Assyrians,  whose  capital  was  assailed 
by  the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians,  the  new  Pharaoh  prepared 
an  expedition  to  recover  the  andent  possessions  of  the  Empire 
in  Syria.  Josiah  alone,  faithful  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  opposed 
him  with  hb  feeble  force  at  Megiddo  and  was  easily  overcome 
and  slain.  Necho  went  forward  to  the  Euphrates,  put  the  land 
to  tribute,  and,  in  the  case  of  Judah  at  any  rate,  f31^  the  throne 
with  hb  own  nominee  (see  Jbhoiakim).  The  fall  of  Nineveh 
and  the  division  of  the  spoil  gave  to  Nabopolasser,  king  of 
Babjrlon,  the  inheritance  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  west,  and  he  at 
once  despatched  hb  son  Nebuchadrezsar  to  fi^t  N^ho.  The 
Babylonian  and  Egjrptian  forces  met  at  Carchemish  (605),  and 
the  rout  of  the  latter  was  so  complete  that  Necho  relinquished 
Syria  and  might  have  lost  Egypt  as  wdl  had  not  the  death  of 
Nabopolasser  recalled  the  victor  to  Babylon.  Herodotus  rdates 
that  fax  Necho's  reign  a  Phoenician  ship  despatched  from  Egypt 
actually  drcunnavigated  Africa,  and  the  attempt  was  made 
to  complete  a  canal  through  the  Wadi  TUmilat,  which  connected 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas  by  way  of  the  Lower  Egyptian 
Nile.  (See  Suez.)  The  next  king,  Psammetichus  II.,  5^-^ 
589  B.C.,  according  to  one  account  made  an  expedition  to  Syria 
or  Phoenida,  and  apparently  sent  a  mercenary  force  into  Ethiopiar 
as  far  as  Abu  SinibeL  Pharaoh  Hophra  (Apries),  589-570  B.C., 
fomented  rebellion  against  the  Babylonian  suzerainty  in  Judah, 
but  accomplished  little  there.  Herodotus,  however,  docribes 
hb  rdgn  as  exceedingly  prosperous.  The  mercenary  troops  at 
Elephantine  mutinied  and  attempted  to  desert  to  Ethtopia, 
but  were  brought  back  and  punished.  Later,  however,  a  dis- 
astrous expedition  sent  to  aid  the  Libyans  against  the  Greek 
colony  of  Cyrene  roused  the  suspidon  and  anger  of  the  native 
soldiery  at  favours  shown  to  the  mercenaries,  who  of  course  had 
taken  no  part  in  it.  Amasb  (Ahmbd)  n.  was  du»en  khiig  by 
the  former  (570-525  b.c),  and  hb  swarm  of  adherents  overcame 
the  Greek  troops  in  Apries'  pay  (see  Amasis).  None  the  less 
Amasb  employed  Greeks  in  numbers,  and  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  thdr  tyrants.  Hb  rule  was  confined  to  Egypt  (and 
perhaps  Cyprus),  but  Egypt  itself  was  very  prosperous.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  long  reign  of  forty-four  years  he  was  threatened 
by  Nebuchadrezzar;  later  he  joined  the  league  against  Cyrus 
and  saw  with  alarm  the  fall  of  hb  old  enemy.  A  few  months 
after  his  death,  525  B.C.,  the  invading  host  of  the  Persians  led 
by  Cambyses  reached  Egypt  and  dethroned  hb  son  Psam- 
metichus III. 

Cambyses  at  first  condUated  the  Egyptians  and  respected 
thdr  religion;  but,  perhaps  after  the  failure  of  his  expe<fitioh 
into  Ethiopia,  he  entirely  dianged  hb  policy,  and  hb     j^ 
memory  was  generally  execrated.    He  left  Egypt  so    p^ttfn 
completely  crushed  that  the  subsequent  usurpation     M^^^ 
of  the  Persian  throne  was  marked  by  no  revolt  in  that    jj^'^JS 
quarter.     Darius,  59X-486  B.C.,  proved  himself  a    ^^^ 
beneficent  ruler,  and  in  a  visit  to  Egypt  displayed  hb  considera- 
tion for  the  religion  of  the  country.    In  the  Great  Oasis  he 
built  a  temple  to  Ammon.   The  annual  tribute  Imposed  on  the 
satrapy  of  Egypt  and  Cyrene  was  heavy,  but  It  was  probably 
raised  with  ease.   The  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  was 
completed  or  repaired,  and  commerce  flourished.    Documents 
dated  In  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  years  of  Darius  are 
not  oacommoD,  b^t  apparently  at  the  very  end  of  his  rtigyi, 
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■ODM  yean  m[tcr  tlu  dbuter  o(  MintboD,  Egypt  wu  biducid 
to  rebel.  Xens,  4*6-4*7  ".C,  who  put  dawn  ibe  revolt  with 
KVCTity,  and  bii  hicccbot  Artucno,  466-435  v^., 
CBmbyBCB,  were  hateful  to  the  Egypduu.  llie  doord^rs  which 
■uiked  Ihe  nicessioa  of  Artiienies  give  Egypt  inolier  oppor 
lanily  to  rebel  Tbeiilewlen  were  Inins  the  Libyan  of  Mara 
and  the  Egyptian  Amyrtacus.  Aided  by  an  AthenisD  fara 
InarcH  ilcw  Ibe  utnp  Acbaemenei  at  tbe  battle  of  Paprcmi 
and  destroyed  hb  aroiy;  bat  Ihe  garriEOD  oi  McmpUi  held  oui 
and  afresh  boM  From  Ptnianiacd  the  ilcge  and  in  turn  besieged 
ttas  Greek  uid  Egypiiiui  faeces  on  the  islaad  of  Papremii 
lul,  alter  1*0  yean,  having  divened  the  livei  from  ila  chi 
they  caplund  and  burnt  the  Athenian  ihipa  and  quickly  ended 
Iberebellion.  The  rcigni of  Xenes  II. and  Dtrlu)  II. are  marked 
by  »  RCDrdsl  inddcni  in  Egypt  until  a  lucceulul  revolt  about 
40s  B.C.  interrupted  the  Persian  domination. 

MDnuments  of  the  PeisiiD  rule  in  Egypt  ore  eiaedingly 

Sail,  and  fiom  hi)  position  the  native  aulliorily  who  wai  most 
likely  to  be  consulted  by  Cambytcs  and  Darius,  tells  oi  his 
iclaliou  with  these  two  kings.  Fat  the  loUowing  leigns  Egyptian 
documenta  hardly  esisl,  but  some  papyri  writieo  in  Aramaic  have 
b«n  found  at  Elephantine  and  at  Memphis.  Tho^  from  the 
former  locality  show  that  a  colony  of  Jews  with  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Yahweb  (Jehovah)  had  esUblished  themsetvcs  at 
that  garrison  and  trading  post  (see  Aisuan).  Heiodotus  visited 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Artaxetaca,  about  440  B.C.  His  description 
of  Egypt,  partly  founded  on  Hecataeus,  who  had  been  there 
about  Mty  yean  earlier,  i>  tbc  chief  source  of  information  lor  the 
history  of  the  Saile  kinE?  and  for  the  manners  of  the  limt 
but  his  statements  prove  to  he  far  from  comet  when  ihey  ca 
be  checked  by  Ihe  scanty  native  evidence.  (F,  Ll.  G.) 

AmyrUeus  (Amncrtais)  of  Sais,  pcrhapi  a  ton  of  Pausids  an 
grandson  of  the  earlier  Amyrtaeus,  revolted  from  Daiius  1. 
Arai^iH  '■  *"*  '^■'  ""'  ^OTt  regained  its  mdependpnce  It 
vrTwfT*  about  sixty  years.  The  next  king  Ncfcvrj 
XXXL  {Nepherites  I.)  was  a  Mcndesian  and  founded  Ih 
XXlXth  Dynasty.  After  Hakor  and  Nefeur«t  II.  th 
■oveteignty  passed  lo  Dynasty  XXX.,  the  last  native  Egyptian 
line.  Monuments  of  all  thesekinga  are  known,  and  art  iluurished 
particularly  under  the  Mcndesian kingsNekhtharheb(Nectanci>es 
srlJedaaebusDandNeklitnebKNectanebesU.}.   The  former 


Thus  miserably  fell  the  monarchy  of  the  Phaiaoha,  after  an 
unexampled  duration  of  jooo  years,  or  as  some  think  far  longer. 
More  tlian  1000  years  have  since  passed,  and  though  Egypt  has 
from  tJmc  to  time  been  independent,  not  one  native  prince  has 
sat  on  tbe  throne  of  the  Pharaohs.  "  There  shall  be  no  more  ■ 
prince  ol  the  land  of  Egypt  "  (Eiek.  xii.  13)  was  prophesied 
in  the  days  of  Apries  as  tbe  final  slate  of  tbe  land. 

Odiuj  treated  his  conquest  barbarously.  From  this  brief 
re-establishment  of  Peruan  tlominion  (counted  by  Manetbo  as 
Dynasty  XXX1-)  no  document  survives  except  one  papyrus  that 


appean  to  be  dated  in 


I  111. 


«  Cmifuart  iy  Alaandtr. — When,  In  33 
c  of  Issus,  Alexander  entered  Egypt,  he 
liverer.    The  Persian  governor  bad  not 


auUit  Piriia* 
[0,1506-1907); 

.  A.  W,  Budge, 
■spcro,  tf utotra 
SIM  iSCmlin- 
i>i>t[  (London, 
■itrt  Hiaerj  of 
iSlflatil  it! 

Ddon'and^w 


^1  Memphis,  fou 


«l  Alexandria 


1  tbe  show  of 


declared  bim 


:le  of  Anunon  (Oasis  of  Siwa).  The  god 
nis  son,  renewing  thus  an  old  Egyptian  con- 
v^iiiivu  vr  uciici,  Olympias  was  supposed  to  have  been  in 
conveise  with  Anunon,  even  as  the  mothers  of  Halshepsut  and 
Amcnophii  III,  an  represented  in  the  inscriptions  of  theThchan 

career  the  treasure  and  tribute  oi  Egypt  were  of  great  impoiunce 
to  the  Macedonian  omqueror.  He  conciliated  tbe  inhabitants 
by  the  respect  which  he  showed  lor  their  religion;  he  organized 


J?*". 


o  the  throne  when  a  Persi. 
^  Hakor  had  already  formed  a  powerful  army,  largely 
ed  of  Creek  mercenariea.  This  army  Nekhtbatheb 
'      '  '     ian  Cbabrias.    The  Persians,  however. 


U  sad  in  gaining  tbe  1 


his  fellow-countryman  Iphicrates.   The  intiai     _ 
of  x»,ooo  barbarians  under  Phamabaxus  and  3o,oae  G 
under  Iphicrates.     After  the  Egyptians  tiad  eiperienc 
reverse,  Iphicrates  counselled  an  immediate  advance  on  Mem. 
His  advir«  was  not  followed  by  Phamahaxua;  the  Egyptian 
king  collected  his  foros  and  won  a  pitched  battle  nc 


:n  already  known  to  them  (ol  ihes 

igned  hit  share  into  the  charge 

CI  bean  a  Peisian  name.)    ButAI 

foundation  of  Alexandria  to  be  thi 

if  Egypt  and  the  conltol  ol  1 

Early  in  331  B.C  be  was  ready  to  de[ 

■  "■  nicia.  A  granite  gateway  to  the  temple  of  Khnttm 
tine  bears  his  name  in  bietoglyphic,  and  demotic  do< 
re  fou 


sis,  an  Egyptian,  soon 
colleague  Doloa^iit, 
er  designed  his  Greek 
Lai,  and  entrusted  the 
y  and  navy  to  Creeks, 


T^    Flolcmait    Paied.—On    tbe 


Egypt  fell  to  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Ugua, 
:o[emaic  dynasty  (see  Piot£Ui£S).  Under 
kingdom  was  heavily  taxed  to  supply  Ibe 
support  every  kind  of  lavish  1 


reign  was  occupied  by  n  wa 
Egypt  secured  the  services  ol  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries  under 
the  Spartan  king  Agesilaut  and  a  Beet  under  the  Athenian  general 
Chatnias,  He  entered  Fhoemda  with  every  prospect  of  success, 
but  having  ofleoded  Ageailaus  be  was  dethroned  in  a  military 
revolt  which  gave  the  crown  to  tlekhlncbf  or  Meclancbes  II., 
the  hut  native  king  of  Egypt.  At  this  moment  a  revolt  broke 
out.  Tkv  prince  ol  Mcnilcs  almost  succeeded  in  overthiowing 
Ibe  new  king.  Agetilsus  defeated  the  rival  pretender  and  Iclt 
Nekhlnehl  established  on  Ihe  throne.  But  Ihe  opportunity  of 
■  decisive  blow  against  Persia  was  lost.  The  new  king, 
Artaierxea  III.  Ochus,  determined  to  reduce  Egypt.  A  hrst 
expedition  was  defeated  by  the  Creek  mercenaries  oiNekhmebf, 
bui  a  tecDod,  commanded  by  Ochus  himself,  subdued  Egypt 
with  BO  further  resistance  Ihan  that  of  the  Greek  garrison  ol 
Felutium.  Nekblnebf,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  relieve  them, 
Mmled  to  Memphis  and  Bed  IhcDCe  to  Eitiiopia,  J40  Q)  B.C. 


;ign  ot  Philadclj 

Flolemies  wi 
lands,  and  men  of  1 

n  the  villages  I  bio 
rom  Ihe  centre  of 


It  amonjpl  the  patient  peasant! 


m  the  bed  ol  the  lake 
fcteran  soldiers;  the  great  armiet 
cd  or  supported  by  grants  of  farm 
n,  Greek  and  Hellenistic  extraction 
d  garrisons  or  letlled  thcmselvei 
e  countiy.  Upper  Egypt,  farthest 
nt,  was  probably  least  aflccted  by 
the  Gnt  Ptolemy  eiubUshed  the 


effect;  after  the  revolt  ol  Iba 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  V.,  wt  find  the  Creek  and 
in    elements   closely    intermingled,      Ptolemy    L    had 
ihcd  the  cult  ol  the  Mcmphite  Scrapia  In  a  Craeco- 
Egyptian  form,  affording  a  common  ground  foe  native  and 
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of  the  Cataract,  within  the  Dodecaschoenus)  were  built  under 
the  Ptolemies.  No  serious  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  Ptole- 
maic rule  into  Ethiopia,  and  £rgamenc9,  the  Hellenizing  king  of 
Ethiopia,  was  evidently  in  aOiance  with  Philopator;  in  the 
next  reign  two  native  kings,  probably  supported  by  Ethiopia, 
reigned  in  succession  at  Thebes.  That  famous  city  lost  all  except 
its  religious  importance  under  the  Ptolemies;  after  the  '*  de- 
struction "  or  dbmantUng  by  Lathyrus  it  formed  only  a  series 
of  villages.  The  population  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I. 
b  put  at  7poo,ooo  by  Diodorus,  who  also  says  that  it  was  greater 
then  than  it  ever  was  before;  at  the  end  cl  the  dynasty,  in  his 
own  day.  It  was  not  much  less  though  somewhat  diminished. 
CivU  wars  and  revolts  must  have  greatly  injured  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  building 
and  decoration  of  temples  continued  in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes  and  the  later  Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra,  papyri  of  those 
tiroes  whether  Greek  or  Egyptian  are  scarcely  to  be  found. 

The  Roman  Period.— In  30  B.C.  Augustus  took  Egypt  as  the 
prize  of  conquest.  He  treated  It  as  a  part  of  his  personal  domain, 
free  from  any  interference  by  the  senate.  In  the  main  lines 
the  Ptolemaic  organization  was  preserved,  but  Romans  were 
gradually  introduced  into  the  highest  offices.  On  Egypt  Rome 
depended  for  its  supplies  of  com;  entrenched  there,  a  reveling 
general  wotild  be  difficult  to  attadt,  and  by  simply  holding  back 
the  grain  ships  could  threaten  Rome  with  starvation.  No  smator 
therefore  was  permitted  to  take  office  or  qven  to  set  foot  m  the 
country  without  the  emperor's  spedal  leave,  and  by  wny  of  pre- 
caution the  highest  position,  that  of  prefect,  was  fiOed  by  a 
Roman  of  equestrian  rank  only.  As  the  representative  of  the 
emperor,  this  officer  assumed  the  i^ace  occupied  by  thf  king 
under  the  old  order,  except  that  his  power  was  Umited  by  the 
right  of  appeal  to  Caesar.  The  first  prefect,  Comdios  Gatfus, 
tamed  the  natives  of  Upper  Egypt  to  the  new  yoke  1^  force  of 
arms,  and  meeting  ambassadors  from  Ethiopia  at  Philae,  estab- 
lished a  nominal  protectorate  of  Rome  over  the  frontier  district, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  later  Ptolemies.  The  third 
prefect,  Gaius  Petronius,  cleared  the  n^^Iected  canals  for  irrita- 
tion; he  also  repelled  an  invasion  of  the  Ethlbpians  and  pursued 
them  far  up  the  Nile,  finally  storming  the  capital  <A  Napata. 
But  no  attempt  was  made  to  hold  Ethiopia.  In  succeeding 
reigns  much  trouble  was  caused  by  jealouues  and  quarrds 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews,  to  whom  Augustus  had 
granted  privileges  as  valuable  as  those  accorded  to  the  Greeks. 
Aiming  at  the  spice  trade,  AeKus  GaHus,  the  second  prefect  of 
Egypt  under  Augustus,  had  made  an  «u»uccoBsful  expeditbn 
to  conquer  Arabia  Felix;  the  valuable  Indian  trade,  however, 
was  secured  by  Claudius  for  Egypt  at  the  expense  of  Arabia, 
and  the  Red  Sea  routes  were  improved.  Nero's  rdgn  eq>edany 
marks  the  commencement  <rf  an  era  ^  ]m»^>erity  which  lasted 
about  a  century.  Under  Vespasian  the  JeiHrii  temple  at  Leonto- 
polis  in  the  Delta,  which  Onias  had  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  PhBometor,  was  closed;  wotk  still,  a  great  Jewish 
revolt  and  massacre  of  the  Gredts  in  the  rdign  ofTtajan  resulted, 
after  a  stubborn  conflict  of  many  months  with  the  Roman  amy 
under  Mardus  Livianus  Turbo,  In  the  virtual  extermination  of 
the  Jews  in  Alekandria  and  the  lots  of  all  their  privileges. 
Hadrian,  who  twice  visited  Egypt  (aj>.  130,  134)1  founded 
AntinoC  In  memory  of  his  drowned  favourite;  Vtooi  this  reign 
cmwards  buildings  in  the  Graeco-Roman  style  wen  erected 
throughout  the  country.  A  new  Sothic  cyde  begaB  in  aj>.  139. 
Under  Marcus  Aurdius  a  revolt  of  the  Bucolic  or  native  tfoope 
recruited  for  home  service  was  taken  up  by  the  whole  of  the 
native  population  and  was  suppressed  only  after  several  years 
of  fighting.  The  Bucolic  war  caused  in&dte  damage  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  ^nd  marks  the  beginning  of  its  rapid 
dedhie  under  a  burdensome  taxation.  The  province  of  Africa 
was  now  of  equal  importance  wHh  Egypt  for  Um  grain  supply 
of  the  capital.  Avidius  Cassius,  who  led  the  Roman  forces  in  the 
war,  usurped  the  purple,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  armies 
of  Syria  and  Egypt.  On  the  ai^roach  of  Marcus  Aurdius,  the 
adherents  of  Cassius  slew  him,  and  the  clemency  of  the  emperor 
icstored  peace.  After  the  downfall  of  the  lioiiie  of  the  Antoaiiiei, 


Pesceanius  Niger,  who  commanded  the  forces  in  Egypt,  ^mM 
proclaimed  emperor  en  the  death  of  Pertinax  (aj>.  193).  Severus 
overthrew  his  rival  (a.d.  194)  and,  the  revolt  having  been  a 
military  one,  did  not  punish  the  province;  in  soa  he  gave  a 
constitution  to  Alexandria  and  the  nome  capitals.  In  his  rdgn 
the  Christians  of  Egypt  suffered  the  first  of  their  many  persecih 
tfons.  When  Christianity  was  planted  in  the  country  we  do  not 
know,  but  It  must  very  cariy  Inve  gained  adherents  among  the 
learned  Jews  of  Alncandria,  whose  school  of  thought 
was  in  some  respects  ready  to  welcome  it.  From  them  )^ 
it  rapklty  pasted  to  the  Greeks.  Ultimatdy  the  new 
rdigk>n  spread  to  the  Egyptians;  their  own  creed  was  worn  out, 
And  they  found  in  Christianity  a  doctrine  of  the  future  life  for 
which  their  old  belief  had  made  them  not  unready;  while  th* 
aodal  teaching  of  Christianity  came  with  ^>ecial  fitness  to  a 
subject  race.  The  history  of  the  Coptic  Versun  has  yet  to  be 
written.  *  It  presents  some  features  of  great  antiquity,  and, 
unlike  all  others,  has  the  truly  popular  character  of  bdng  written 
in  the  three  dialects  of  the  ktnguage.  Side  by  side  there  grew 
up  an  Alexandrian  church,  phBoiophic,  di^utative,  ambitious^ 
the  very  centre  of  Christian  learning,  and  an  Egyptian  drarch, 
ascetic,  eontemf^tivc,  mysticaL  The  two  at  length  influenced 
one  another;  slQl  we  can  generally  trace  the  philosophic  teachers 
to  a  Greek  origin,  the  mystics  to  an  Egyptian. 

Caracalla,  in  revenge  for  an  affront,  massacred  fU  the  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  in  Alexandria.  His  granting  of  the 
Roman  citizenship  to  all  Egyptians  in  common  with  the  other 
provlnciab  was  only  to  extort  more  taxes.  Under  Dedu^ 
AJ».  350,  the  Christians  again  suffered  from  persccotbn.  When 
the  en>pire  broke  up  in  the  weak  reign  ofiGallienus,  the  prefect 
Aemflianus,  who  took  the  surname  Alexander  or  AlexandrinnSi 
was  made  emperor  by  the  troops  at  Alexandria,  but  was  con* 
quered  by  the  forces  of  Gallienus.  In  Us  brid  rdgn  of  only  a  few 
months  he  had  driven  back  an  lnvask>n  of  the  Blemmyes.  This 
predatory  tribe,  issuing  from  Nubia,  was  k>ng  to  be  the  tenor 
of  Upper  Egypt  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  ^ter  an  unsocoesa- 
ful  invasion,  on  a  second  attempt  conquered  Egypt,  whkfa  she 
added  to  her  empire,  but  lost  It  when  Aurelian  made  war  upon 
her  (a.d.  373).  The  province  was,  however,  nnsettlfd,  and  the 
conquest  of  Palmyra  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  the 
suppression  of  a  revolt  in  Egypt  (aj>.  973).  Probns,  who  had 
governed  Egypt  for  AurcUan  and  Tadtus,  was  subsequently 
chosen  by  the  troops  to  succeed  Tadtus,  and  is  the  first  governor 
of  this  province  who  obtained  the  whole  of  the  enipke.  He 
expdled  the  Blemmyes,  m'ho  were  dominating  the  whole  of  the 
Thebaid.  Diodetlan  hivited  the  Nobatae  to  settle  in  the  Dodeca^ 
schoenus  as  a  barrier  against  thdr  Incursions,  and  subsidised 
both  Blenmyes  and  Nobatae.  The  country,  however,  was  stiH 
<fisturi>cd,  and  ii^  aj>.  996  a  formidable  revolt  broke  out,  led  by 
AchHIeus,  who  as  emperor  took  the  name  Domitius  Domitlanua. 
piod^ian,  finding  Ids  troops  unable  to  determine  th^e  struggle, 
came  to  Egypt,  captured  AlcauuKlria  and  put  his  rival  to  death 
(296).  He  then  reorj^idxed  the  whole  province,  and  the  well» 
kndwn  "Pompe/s  PiUar"  was  set  up  by  the  gntdul  and 
repentant  Alexandrians  to  comme^Bonte  his  gtft  to  them  of 
part  of  the  com  tributei 

'The  Coptic  en  of  Diocletian  or  of  the  Martyrs  dates  from 
the  accessfon  of  Diodetian  (ajk  284).  The  edict  of  ajk  303 
against  the  Christians,  and  those  which  succeeded  It,  were 
rigorously  carried  out  In  Egypt,  where  PaganisD  was  stUI 
strong  and  face  to  face  with  a  strong  and  united  church. 
Galerius,  who  succeeded  Diocletian  In  the  government  of  tba 
East,  implacably  pursued  his  policy,  and  this  great  persecution 
did  not  end  untU  the  persecutor,  perishing,  it  is  said,  of  the  dkt 
malady  of  Herod  and  Philip  n.  of  Spain,  sent  out  an  edict  of 
toleration  (ajx  311). 

By  the  edict  of  Milan  (aj>.  313),  Constantino,  with  the  agre» 
ment  of  his  coUcague  Lldnius,  acknowledged  Christianity  as 
having  at  least  equal  ri^ts  withotherreligiotts,and  whenbegained 
sole  power  he  wrote  to  all  his  subjects  advising  them,  like  him, 
to  become  Christians  (aj>.  324).  The  Egyptian  Church,  hitherto 
free  from  schlm,  was  now  divided  by  a  fierce  coutioyway» 
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ia  ivhich  we  see  Uvd  GtedL  tnrties,  rather  thai  m  Greek  and 
«n  Egyptiao,  in  conflict  The  council  of  Nioaca  waa  called 
(ogelber  (a.o.  325)  to  determine  between  the  Orthodox  and  the 
party  oC  the  Alexandrian  presbyter  Arius.  At  that  council 
the  native  Egyptian  biahops  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
manly  protest  against  enforcing  celibacy  on  the  clergy  The 
most  consptcueus  oootroveiBiaKst  on  the  Orthodox  side  was  the 
young  Alexandrian  deacon  Athanaaiua,  who  returned  home  to  be 
made  archbishop  oC  Alexandria.  (xj>.  $26^.  After  being  four 
times  expelled  by  the  Arians,  and  once  by  the  emperor  Julian* 
he  diedp  ajd.  $73,  at  the  moment  idien  an  Arian  porKculion 
began.  So  large  a  proportkm  of  the  population  had  taken 
religious  vows  that  under  Valens  it.  became  necessary  to  abolish 
the  pdvilegt  oi  monks  which  exempted  them  from  military 
service.  T^e  reign  of  Theodosius  L  witnessed  the  overthrow 
of  Arianism,  and  this  was  foHowed  by  the  suppression  of  Pagan- 
ism,  against  fdiich  a  final  edict  was  promulgated  aj>.  390.  In 
Egjrpt,  the  year  before,  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Akxai^ria  had 
been  captured  after  much  bloodshed  by  the  Christian  mob  and 
turned  into  a  diurch.  Generally  the  Coptic  ChrisiJBms  were 
content  to  build  their  churches  within  the  ancient  temples, 
plartering  over  or  effacing  the  sculptures  which  were  nearest  to 
the  ground  and  in  the  way  of  the  worshippers.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  zealous  in  the  work  of  destruction; 
the  nath^  religion  waa  already  dead  and  they  had  no  fear  of  it. 
The  prosperity  of  the  church  was  the  sign  of  its  decay,  and  before, 
long  we  find  persecution  and  injustice  disgracing  the  seat  of 
Athaaashis.  Cyril, thepatriarchof  Alexandria (AJ>.4is),expelled 
the  Jews  from  the  capital  with  the  aid  of  the  mob,  and  by  the 
muider  of  the  beautiful  philosopher  Hypatia  marked  the  lowest 
depth  to  which  ignorant  fanaticism  could  descend.  A  schism  now 
produced  lengthened  dvil  war  and  alienated  Egypt  from  the 
empire.  The  distinction  between  religion  and  pohUcs  seemed  to 
be  lost,  and  the  government  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  •  The 
system  of  local  government  by  dtisens  had  now  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Offices,  with  new  Bysaniine  names,  were  now  almost 
hereditary  in  the  wealthy  land-owning  families.  The  Greek 
nkn  of  the  Orthodox  faith  were  unable  to  protea  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  and  these,  being  of  the  Monophysite  persuasion  and 
having  their  own  church  and  patriarch,  hated  the'  Orthodox 
patriarch  (who  from  the  time  of  Justinian  onwards  was  identical 
with  the  prefect)  and  all  his  following.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  sth  century,  the  Blemmyes,  quiet  since  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
recommenced  their  incursions,  and  were  even  joined  in  them  by 
the  Nobatae.  These  tribes  were  twice  brought  to  account 
severely  for  their  misdoings,  but  not  eflectualj^  checked.  It 
was  in  these  drcumstaaces  that  Egypt  fell  without  a  conflict 
when  attacked  by  ChoaroVs  (aj>.  616).  After  ten  years  of 
Persian  dominion  the  success  of  Heradius  restored  Egypt  to 
the  empire,  and  for  a  time  it  again  received  a  Greek  governor. 
The  Monophysites,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Persian 
occupation,. were  perKCuted  and  their  patriarch  expelled.  The 
Arab  conquest  was  welcomed  by  the  native  Christians,  but  with 
it  they  ceased  to  be  the  Egyptian  nation.  Their  language  is 
still  used  ih  their  churches,  but  it  is  no  longer  spoken,  and 
its  literature,  which  is  wholly  ecclesiastical,  has  been  Jong 
unproductive. 

The  decline  of  Egypt  was  due  to  the  purely  military  govern- 
ment of  the  Romans,  and  their  subsequent  alUance  with  the 
Greek  party  of  Alexandria,  whidi  never  represented  the  country. 
Under  weak  emperors,  the  rest  of  Egypt  was  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  savages,  and  left  to  fall  into  a  condition  of  barbarism. 
Ecdcsiastical  disputes  tended  to  alienate  both  the  native  popula- 
tion and  the  Alexandrians.  Thus  at  last  the  country  was  merely 
held  by  armed  force,  and  the  authority  of  the  governor  was  little 
recognized  beyond  the  capital,  except  where  garrisons  were 
stationed.  There  was  no  siilitaiy  spirit  hi  a  population  unused 
to  arms,  nor  any  disinclination  to  be  relieved  from  an  arbitrary 
and  persecuting  rule.  Thus  the  Moslem  conquest  was  easy. 

B1BUOGRAPHY.— n«tfmu/ic  Period.— Set  the  special  articles' 
Alexandria,  &c,  and  MpedaWy  Ptolbmibs:  J.  P.  Mahafly,  The 
MmpinqftkePtolmies  (London.  \99^,  A  Mistmy  tf  BaP^  uaitr 


IW  FuAmdc  DymutyJU)tAon,  1899) :  A-  Bouch6-Leclercq.  Hutoirg 
du  LagUUs  (4  vols.,  nris,  1903-  ):  E.  A.  W.  Budge.  A  HtUmy 
of  Etypt*  vols.  viL-vilL  (London.  1903):  I.  G.  Miine.  A  History 
of  Eiypi  under  Raman  RuU  (London.  1808):  E.  Gibbon,  Doelint 
and  Foilpflko  Ronun  Empire  (edited  byj.  B.  Bury)  (London,  1900). 
The  administration  and  condition  of  E^ypt  under  the  Ptolemak: 
and  Roman  ruks  are  abundantly  illustrated  in  recently  discovered 
papyri,  ace  especially  the  English  publications  of  B.  P.  GrenfeU  and 
A.  S.  Hunt  {Memoirs  of  the  Craoco-Roman  Branch  of  the  Egypt 
Explontiam,Fnnd) and  ^.  G.  Kenypn  (British  MuMum  Catalogues); 
also  Mr  Kenyon's  annu»i  summaries  in  the  Archaeological  Report  of 
the  Egypt  Expioration  Fund.  An  ample  selection  of  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions from  Egypt  is  to  bo  found  in  W.  Ditcenbefger,  OrioiUis 
CraoU  inscriptiones  seUetao  (a  vols.,  Leipzig.  I903-I90SI-  .      ^  ^ 

(R.  S.  K;T.  Ll.  G.) 

2.  Makommedan  Period. 

(i)  Moslem  Conquest  of  Egypt.— In  accordance  with  the  stheroe 
of  universal  conquest  conceived  f>y  the  founder  of  Islam*  an 
army  of  some  4000  men  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  a.d.  639 
sent  against  Egypt  under  the  command  of  *Amr  (see  'Aiir-ibn- 
Ei^AfS),  by  the  second  caliph,  Omar  I.,  who  had  some  doubt 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  enterprise.  The  commander  marched 
from  Syria  through  El-'Arish,  easily  took  Farama  or  Pelusium, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Bilbeb,  where  he  was  delayed  for  a 
month;  having  captured  this  place,  he  proceeded  to  a  point 
on  the  Nik  called  Umm  Dunaln,  the  siege  of  which  also  occasioned 
him  aome  difficulty.  After  taking  it,  he  crossed  the  Nile  to  the 
Fayura.  On  the  6th  of  June  of  the  following  year  (640)  a  second 
army  of  ia,ooo  men,  dopatched  by  Omar,  arrived  at  Heliopolis 
(On).  *Amr  recrossed  the  river  and  joined  it,  but  presently  was 
confronted  by  a  Roman  army,  which  he  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  HeliopoUs  Quly  640);  this  victory  was  followed  by  the  siege 
of  Babylon,  which  after  some  futile  attempts  at  negotiation  was 
taken  partly  by  sti>rm  and  partly  by  capitulation  on  Good  Friday, 
the  6th  of  April  641.  *Amr  next  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
Alexandria,  which  waa  surrendered  to  him  by  a  ireaty  signed 
on  the  Sth  of  November  641,  under  which  it  was  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Moslems  on  the  a9th  of  September  of  the  following  year. 
Tlie  interval  was  spent  by  him  in  founding  the  dty  Fostat 
(FustftOt  ncu  ^  modem  Cairo,  and  called  after  the  camp 
(Possatum)  occupied  by  him  while  besieging  Babybn;  and  in 
reducing  those  coast  towns  that  still  offered  resistance.  The 
Thebaid  seems  to  have  surrendered  with  scarcely  any  opposition. 

The  eaae  with  which  this  valuable  province  was  wrenched 
from  the  Roman  empire  appean  to  have  been  due  to  the  treachery 
qI  the  governor  of  Egypt,*  Cyrua,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  incompetence  of  the  generals  of  the  Roman  forces.  The 
former,  called  by  the  Anba  Mukaukia  (Muqauqis)  from  his 
C^dptic  name  Pkauchios,  had  for  ten  yean  before  the  arrival  of 
*Amr  maintained  a  fierce  persecution  of  the  Jacobite  sect,  to 
which  the  bulk  of  the  Copts  belonged.  During  the  siege  of 
Babylon  he  had  been  recalled  and  exiled,  but  after  the  death  of 
Heradius  had  been  reinstated  as  patriarch  by  Heradonas,  and 
been  welcomed  back  to  Alexandria  with  general  rejoidng  in 
September  641.  Since  Alexandria  could  neither  have  been 
stormed  nor  starved  out  by  the  Arabs,  his  motives  for  surrender- 
ing it,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  Egypt,  have  been  variously 
intacpieted,  some  supposing  him  to  have  been  aecretly  a  convert 
to  Islam.  The  notion  that  the  Arab  invaden  were  welcon^d 
and  aadsted  by  the  Copts,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  persecu- 
tion of  Cyrus,  appean  to  be  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  invaden 
treated  both  Copts  and  Romans  with  the  same  ruthlessness; 
but  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  the  Christian  communities, 
leading  to  riots  and  even  dvil  war  in  Alexandria  and  elsewhere, 
probably  weakened  resistance  to  the  common  enemy.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  year  64s  with  a  fbrce  uAder  Manud, 
commander  of  the  Imperial  forces,  to  regain  Alexandria  for  the. 
Byzantine  empire;  the  dty  was  surprised,  and  held  till  the 
summer  of  646,  when  it  was  again  stormed  by  *Ainr.  In  654  a 
fleet  was  equipped  by  Constans  with  a  view  to  an  invasion,  but 
it  #as  repubed,  and  partly  destroyed  by  storm.  From  that  time 
no  serious  effort  was  made  by  the  Eastern  Empire  to  regain  pot- 
session  of  the  country.  And  it  would  appear  that  at  the  time  of 
the  attetnpt  by  Manuel  the  Arabs  were  actually  assisted  by  the 
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CopU,  wb«  al  Uie  £nl  had  touBit  (he  Mmhm  Eghtcr  tha 

Ronuii  yoke. 

A  quolioD  often  debated  by  Arabk.autbon  k  vhelha  Egypt 
wu  taken  by  siomi  or  apiiuUthxi,  but,  w  [at  at  the  translir- 
ence  o(  the  country  was  actomplishtd  by  the  6rit 
^JU^  liking  dI  Aleiandria,  Ihcte  tcemi  no  doubl  that  the 
OM.  Illtcr  view  is  coiTccl.     Ths  teinu  were  Ibow  on 

which  conqucTrd  communlllei  wnv  ordinarily  taken 
under  Moilem  protcclitm-  In  leturn  loi  a  tribute  of  money 
{jityali)  and  food  fot  the  tro4^s  of  occupation  {farlbd-ci-fa'im), 
the  Chiiitiaa  inhabftaats  or  Egypt  were  to  be  excused  military 
■crvlct,  and  (o  be  left  free  in  the  ohservajice  ot  ibtii  retision 
and  the  aduiIniXntJoB  of  their  aSain. 

From  6j9  to  g6B  Egypt  ina  a  provinE^  of  the  Eastcrri  Catiph- 
ale,  and  nas  niled  by  govcniora  lent  fram  the  dries  which  at 
different  timet  ranked  as  capitals.  Like  other  provinces  of  the 
later  Abbasid  Caliphate  its  rulers  were,  during  this  period,  aUe 
(o  esiiblish  quiji-lndtpenddni  dynasties,  «ucb  being  ihoae  of 
the  Tulunids  who  ruled  from  868  10.905,  and  the  Ikshidls  from 
fJi-C'*'  In  (169  the  eountiy  was  conquered  by  Jauhar  for 
the  Fatlmhe  caiipb  Mo'izi,  who  transferred  his  capital  fron 
Hahdia  (j.f.)  in  the  Ma^rib  to  Cairo.  This  dynasty  lasted  till 
1171,  when  Egypt  was  a^n  embodied  In  the  Abbasid  emidn 
by  Saladin,  who,  however,  was  himself  the  founder  of  a  quasi- 
independent  dynasty  called  the  Ayyubilei  01  Ayyubids,  which 
lasted  (ill  1)51.  The  Ayyubiles  wen  foUowed  by  the  Manduke 
dynasties  tisually  classified  as  Babri  from  iiji-ij8i,  and  Buiil 
from  ijSi-isij;  these  tovtrelgns  were  nominally  under  the 
atLserainty  of  Abbasid  caIi[As,  vbo  were  in  reality  instruments 
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to  that  of  offioals  chosen  from  Ibe  Mamelu 
Sbdk  al-balad.  After  Ibe  episode  oi  the  French  occupalion. 
government  by  pashas  was  restored;  Mehcmet  All  (appointed 
pasha  in  i«os)  obtained  from  the  Forte  In  1841  ihe  right  to 
bequeath  the  •ovcrcignty  to  his  descoidanta,  one  of  whom, 
-       "  "   -a,  received  the  title  Khedive,  which  bsUU  held  b< 
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Ahmad  b.Tl>1lln.  154-170  (MS-SB^). 

Khori3raya  b.  Akmd.  170-181  (884-006). 

Jaiih  b.  KhDmlraya,  l8>  (896), 

tiilUn  b.  KbomliOya.  lBj-191  (B96-904). 

Shalbln  b.  Ahmad.  191  (005). 

'Ill  b.  Mahommnt  al-Nafliharl.  19a  (905). 

MahtHnmed  b.  'All  al-Khalinji.  191-191  (goj-oM). 

'Ill  at-NaHshaif.  393-107  (906-910I— iKondtiiiie, 

Tallin  b.  Abdillab  af-Khaiari.  >97-]ol  (gioillj). 
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TakJn  b.  'Abdallah.  307-109  (019-931I— •ccond  tbne. 
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'  presemlx  restricted  to  Lower  Egypt;  Upper  Egypt,  which  was 
^vidcd  into  three  provinces,  being  assigned  to  Abdall&h  b.  Sa*d, 
on  whom  the  third  caliph  conferred  the  government  of  Lower 
Egypt  also,  *Amr  being  recaHed,  owing  to  his  onwillingness  to 
extort  from  hb  subjects  as  much  money  as  would  satisfy  the 
caliph.  In  the  troubles  vdiich  overtook  the  Islamic  empire  with 
the  accession  of  Othman,  Egypt  was  greatly  involved,  and  it 
bad  to  be  reconquered  from  the  adherents  of  Ali  for  Moawiya 
(Mo*awiyah)  by  Amr,  who  in  a^.  38  was  rewarded  for  his  ser- 
vices by  being  reinstated  as  governor,  with  the  right  to  appro- 
priate the  surplus  revenue  instead  of  sending  it  as  tribute  to  the 
metropolis.  In  the  oonftt^on  which  followed  on  the  death  of 
the  Omsyysd  caliph  Yasid  the  Egyptian  Moslems  dechued 
themselves  for  Abdall&h  b.  Zobair,  but  their  leader  was  defeated 
in  a  battle  near  Ain  Shams  (December  684)  by  Merwftn  b.  Qakam 
(Merwin  I.),  who  had  assumed  the  Caliphate,  and  the  conqueror's 
son  Abd  al-*AzIz  was  appointed  governor.  They  also  dedared 
themselves  against  the  usurper  Merwin  II.  in  745,  whose  lieu- 
tenant al-1f  autharah  had  to  enter  Fostat  4t  the  head  of  an  army. 
In  750  Merw&n  II.  himself  came  to  Egypt  as  a  fugitive  from  the 
Abbasids,  but  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  Moslem  population 
had  already  joined  with  his  enemies,  and  was  defeated  uid  slain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gixa  in  July  of  the  same  year.  The 
Abbasid  general,  §&li^  b.  Ali,  who  had  won  the  victory,  was  then 
appointed  governor. 

During  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  Moslem  conquest 

and  the  end  of  the  Omayyaid  dynasty  the  nature  of  the  Arab 

occupation  had  changed  from  what  had  originally  been  intended, 

the  establishment  of  garrisons,  to  systematic  cotonisation. 

Conversions  of  Copts  to  Islam  were  at  first  rare,  and  the  old 

system  of  taxation  was  maintained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  first 

Islamic  century.   This  was  at  the  rate  of  a  dinar  per  ftdddn,  of 

which  the  proceeds  were  used  in  the  first  place  for  the  pay  of  the 

troops  and  their  families,  with  about  half  the  amount  in  kind 

for  the  rations  of  the  army.    The  process  by  which  the  first  of 

these  contributions  was  turned  into  coin  is  still  obscure;  it  is 

clear  that  the  com  when  threshed  was  taken  over  by  certain 

public  officials  who  deducted  the  amount  due  to  the  state.    In 

general  the  system  is  well  illustrated  by  the 'papyri  forming  the 

Schott-Reinhardt  collection  at  HeideUierg  (edited  by  C.H.Becker, 

1906),  which  contain  a  number  of  letters  on  the  subject  from 

Qunah  b.  Sharik,  governor  from  A.H.  go  to  96.  The  old  division 

of  the  country  into  districts  (nomoi)  is  maintained,  and  to  the 

inhabitants  of  these  districts  demands  are  directly  addressed 

by  the  governor  of  Egjrpt,  while  the  head  of  the  commum'ty, 

ordinarily  a  Copt,  but  in  some  cases  a  Moslem,  b  responsili^e 

for  compliance  with  the  demand.   An  official  called  "  receiver  ** 

iqabbdl)  is  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  to  take 

charge  of  the  produce  till  it  is  delivered  into  the  public  magazines, 

and  receives  1%  for  his  trouble.    Some  further  details  are 

to  be  found  in  documents  preserved  by  the  archaeologist 

Maqrlzl,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  sum  for  which  each 

district  was  responsible  was  distributed  over  the  unit  in  such 

M.  way  that  artisans  and  tradesmen  paid  at  a  rate  similar  to  that 

which  was  enforced  on  those  empk>yed  in  agriculture.   It  is  not 

known  at  what  time  the  practice  of  having  the  amount  due 

settled  by  the  community  was  altered  into  that  according  to 

which  it  was  settled  by  the  governor,  or  at  what  time  the  practice 

of  deduaing  from  the  totaJ  certain  expenses  necessary  for  the 

Boaintenance  of  the  community  was  abandoned.   The  researches 

of  Wellhausen  and  Becker  have  made  it  dear  that  the  difference 

which  is  marked  in  kkter  Islam  between  a  poll-tax  (jhyah)  and 

M.  land-tax  (khardj)  did  not  at  first  exist:  the  papyri  of  the  ist 

century  know  only  of  the  jizyah,  which,  however,  is  not  a  poll-tax 

but  a  Land-tax  (in  the  main).    The  development  of  the  poll-tax 

imposed  on  members  oi  tolerated  cults  seems  to  be  due  to  various 

causes,  chief  of  them  the  acquisition  of  land  by  Moslems,  who 

were  not  at  first  allowed  to  possess  any,  the  conversion  of  Coptic 

landowners  to  Islam,  and  the  enforcement  (towards  the  end  of 

the  zst  century  of  Islam)  of  the  poll-tax  on  monks.  The  treasury 

could  not  afford  to  lose  the  land-tax,  which  it  would  naturally 

forfeit  by  the  first  two  of  the  above  occurrences,  and  we  read  of 


various  expedients  being  tried  to  prevent  this  loss.  Such  weic 
making  the  Christian  community  to  which  the  proselyte  had 
belonged  pay  as  much  as  it  had  paid  when  his  lands  belonged  to 
it,  making  |Hrosdytes  pay  as  before  their  conversion,  or  com- 
pelling them  to  abandon  ihdr  lands  on  conversion.  Eventually 
the  theory  spread  that  all  land  paid  land-tax,  whereas  members 
of  tolerated  sects  paid  a  personal  tax  also;  but  during  the 
evolution  of  this  doctrine  the  relations  between  conquerors  and 
OMiquered  became  more  and  more  strained,  and  from  the  time 
when  the  oontiol  of  the  finance  was  separated  from  the  admin- 
istration of  the  country  (a  J>.  715)  complaints  of  extortion  became 
serious;  under  the  predecessor  of  Qurrah^  *  Abdall&h  b.  *Abd  al- 
Malik,  the  country  suffered  from  famine,  and  under  this  ruler  it 
was  unable  to  jecover.  Under  the  finance  minister  ObaidaDah 
b.  ^abbab  (730-734)  the  first  government  survey  by  Moslems 
was  made,  followed  by  a  census;  but  bdore  this  time  the  higher 
administrative  posts  had  been  largely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
Copts  and  filled  with  Arabs.  The  resentment  of  the  Copts  finally 
expressed  itself  in  a  revolt,  which  broke  out  in  the  year 
72s,  and  was  suppressed  with  difficulty.  Two  years 
after,  in  order  that  the  Arab  element  in  Egypt  might 
be  strengthened,  a  colony  of  North  Arabians  (Qaisites)  was  sent 
for  and  planted  near  Bilbds,  reaching  the  number  of  5000 
persons;  this  immigration  also  restored  the  balance  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Arab  race,  as  the  first  immigrants  had 
belonged  almost  exdusively  to  the  South  Arabian  stock.  Mean- 
whik  the  employment  of  the  Arabic  language  had  been  steadily 
gaiidng  ground,  and  in  706  it  was  made  the  official  language  of  the 
bureaux,  though  the  occasional  use  of  Greek  for  this  purpose 
is  attested  by  documents  as  late  as  the  year  7S0.  Other  revolts 
of  the  Copts  are  recorded  for  the  year  739  and  750,  the  last 
year  of  Omayyad  domination.  The  outbreaks  in  all  cases  are 
attributed  to  increased  taxation. 

-The  Abbasid  period  was  mariced  at  its  commencement  by  the 
erection  of  a  new  capital  to  the  north  of  Fostat,  bearing  the 
name  *Askar  or  **  camp."  Apparently  at  this  time  the  practice 
of  farming  the  taxes  began,  which  naturally  led  to  ^en  greater 
extortion  than  before;  and  a  fresh  rising  of  the  Copts  is  recorded 
for  the  fourth  year  of  Abbasid  rule.  Governors,  as  wiU  be  seea 
from  the  list,  were  frequently  changed.  The  three  offidab  of 
importance  whose  nomination  b  mentioned  by  the  historians  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  governor  were  the  commander  of  the 
bodyguard,  the  minister  of  finance  and  the  judge.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  Islamic  century  the  practice  of  giving 
Egypt  in  fief  to  a  governor  was  resumed  by  the  adiph  MamQn, 
who  bestowed  thb  privilege  on  *Abdall&h  b.  T^^  ^ho  in  817 
was  sent  to  recover  Alexandria,  which  for  some  ten  years  had 
been  held  by  exiles  from  Spain.  *Abdalllh  b.  T^hir  dedded  to 
reside  at  Bagdad,  sending  a  deputy  to  Egypt  to  govern  for  him; 
and  thb  example  was  afterwards  followed.  In  828,  when 
MamOn's  brother  Mota^im  was  feudd  lord,  a  violent  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  Qauf,  occasioned,  as  usual,  by  excessive  taxa- 
tion; it  was  partly  qudled  in  the  next  year  1^  Mota^m,  who 
marched  against  the  rebeb  With  an  army  of  4000  Turks.  The 
rebdlion  broke  out  repeatedly  in  the  following  years,  and  in  831 
the  Copts  joined  with  the  Arabs  against  the  government;  the 
state  of  affairs  became  so  serious  that  the  caliph  MamOn  himself 
vbitcd  Egsrpt,  arriving  at  Fostat  in  February  832;  hb  general 
Afshln  fought  ft  decisive  battle  with  the  rebeb  at  BisharOd 
in  the  ^auf  re^n,  at  whidi  the  Copts  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render; the  males  were  massacred  and  the  women  and  children 
sold  as  slaves. 

Thb  event  finally  crushed  the  Coptic  nation,  which  never 
again  made  head  against  the  Moslems.  In  the  following  year  the 
caliph  Mota^,  who  surrounded  himself  with  a  foreign  body- 
guard, withdrew  the  stipends  of  the  Arab  soldiers  in  Egypt; 
thb  measure  caused  some  of  the  Arab  tribes  who  had  been  long 
settled  in  Egypt  to  revolt,  but  thdr  resbtance  was  crushed,  and 
the  domination  of  the  Arab  dement  in  the  country  from  thb 
time  gave  way  to  that  of  foreign  mercenaries,  who,  behmging 
to  one  nation  or  another,  hdd  it  for  most  of  iu  subsequent 
bbtory.    l^ypt  was  given  in  fief  (o  a  Tttrldsh  general  Aahnit 
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(Addiias),  who  never  visited  the  coabtry,  and  the  role  of  fai- 
divkluals  of  Turkish  origin  previUed  tlU  the  riae  of  the  F&timites, 
who  for  a  time  interrupted  it.  The  pretence  of  Turics  in  Egypt 
is  attested  by  documents  as  early  as  808.  While  the  governor 
tmridBM  ^^  appointed  by  the  feudal  lord,  the  finance  minister 
fwaart  continued  to  be  appointed  by  the  caliph.  On  the 
•ppoittA  death  of  Ashnis  in  844  Egypt  was  given  in  fief  to 
another  Turkish  general  Itikh,  but  in  850  this  peiSon 
fell  out  of  favour,  and  the  fief  was  transferred  to  Montai^,  son 
of  the  cal^h  Motawakkil.  In  856  it  was  transferred  from  him 
to  the  vixier  FaXif.  b.  Khiiqan,  who  for  the  first  time  appointed 
a  Turkish  governor.  Hie  chief  places  in  the  state  were  also 
filled  with  Turks.  The  period  between  the  rise  of  the  Abbasids 
and  the  quasi'independ^t  dynasties  of  Egypt  was  marked  by 
much  relijgious  posecutkm,  occasi(med  by  the  fanaticism  ol 
some  of  the  caliphs,  the  victims  beii^  generally  Moslem  sec- 
tarians. (For  Egypt  under  MoUwaUdl  see  Caupbatb,  |  c. 
par.  10.) 

The  policy  of  these  caliphs  also  led  to  severe  measures  being 
taken  against  any  members  of  the  Alid  famfly  or  adherents  of 
their  cause  who  were  to  be  found  in  Egypt. 

In  the  year  868  Egypt  was  given  in  fief  to  a  Turkish  general 
Bayikh«g,  who  sent  thither  as  his  representative  his  stepson 
f^^^g  Ahmad  b.  Julika,  the  first  founder  of  a  quasi-inde- 
Ji^^HL  poident  dynasty.  This  personage  was  himself  the 
8(m  of  a  Turk  wlu>,  originally  sent  as  a  slave  to  Bagdad, 
had  risen  to  high  rank  in  the  stfvice  of  the  caUphs.  Ahmad  b. 
TftlOn  spent  some  of  his  early  life  in  Tarsus,  and  on  his  return 
distinguished  himself  by  rescuing  his  caravan,  whkh  conveyed 
measure  belongmg  to  the  caliph,  from  brigands  who  attacked 
it^  he  afterwards  accompanied  the  caliph  Mosta*In  into  vdltf 
and  diqjJayed  some  honourable  qualities  in  his  treatment  of  the 
fsllen  sovereign.  He  found  a  rival  in  Egypt  in  the  person  <^ 
Van  at-Modabbir,  the  finance  minister,  who  occupied  an  inde- 
pcsident  position,  and  who  started  the  practice  of  surrounding 
himself  with  an  army  of  his  own  slaves  or  freedmen;  of  these 
Ibn  TOlQn  succeeded  in  depriving  the  finance  minister,  and  they 
formed  the  nucleus  of  an  army  by  which  he  eventually  secured 
Us  own  independence.  Insurrections  by  adherents  of  the  Alids 
gave  him  the  opportimity  to  ^mgUy  his  military  skill;  and 
when  in  870  his  stepfather  died,  by  a  stroke  of  luck  the  fief  was 
given  to  his  father-in-law,  who  retained  Ahmad  in  the  lieutenancy, 
and  indeed  extended  his  authority  to  Alexandria,  which  had  till 
that  time  been  outside  it.  The  enterprise  <^  a  usurper  in  Syria 
im  the  year  873  caused  the  caliph  to  require  the  presence  of 
Ahnukl  >n  that  country  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  quell  it;  and 
although  this  army  was  not  actually  employed  for  the  purpon, 
it  was  not  disbanded  by  Ahmad,  who  on  Ids  return  founded  a 
fresh  dty  called  KafftY, ''  the  fiefs,"  S.E.  of  modem  Cairo,  to 
kouse  it.  On  the  death  of  Ahmad's  fatber-in4aw  in  the  same 
year,  when  Egypt  was  given  in  fief  to  the  caliph's  brother 
Mowaffaq  (famous  lor  his  defeat  of  the  Zanp,  Ahmad  secured 
himself  in  his  post  by  extensive  bribery  at  headquarters;  and 
in  the  foUowing  year  the  administration  of  the  S3rr{an  frontier 
was  conferred  on  him  as  welL  By  875  he  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  refuse  to  send  tribute  to  Bsigdad,  preferring  to  spend 
the  revenues  of  Egypt  on  the  maintenance  of  his  army  and  the 
tcection  of  great  buildings,  tach  as  his  famous  mosque;  and 
though  Mowa£Faq  advanced  against  him  with  an  army,  the 
project  of  reducfaig  Ahmad  to  sohnrisskm  had  to  be  abandoned 
for  want  of  means.  In  877  and  878  Ahauul  advanced  into  Syria 
and  obtained  the  submission  of  the  chief  dties,  afid  at  Tarsos 
entered  into  friendly  rehitlons  widi  the  representatives  of  the 
Byzantine  emperor.  During  his  absence  his  son  *Abbls  revolted 
in  Egypt;  ov  the  news  of  his  father's  return  he  fled  to  Barca, 
whence  he  endeavoured  to  conquer  the  Aghlabite  dominions  in 
the  Maghrib;  he  was,  however,  defeated  by  the  Aghlabite  ruler, 
and  returned  to  Barca,  where  he  was  again  defeated  by  his 
father's  forces  and  taken  prisoner. 

In  88>  relations  between  Ahmad  and  Mowaffaq  again  became 
itfained,  and  the  former  oonorived  the  bold  plan  of  getting  the 
caUok  Mo'tandd  into  his  power,  which,  howai^,  was  frustrated 


by  Mowiffaq's  YQ;ihmoe;  but  an  opes  rupture  was  the  resalt»< 
as  Mowaffaq  fornudly  deprived  Ahmad  of  his  lieutenancy,  while 
Ahmad  equally  formally  declared  that  Mowaffaq  had  forfeited 
the  suooessioa.  A  nvelt  that  broke  out  at  Tarsus  caused  Ahnad 
to  traverse  Syria  once  more  in  883,  but  illness  oompeUed  him 
to  return,  and  on  the  zoth  of  May  884  he  died  at  his  reskieao^  in 
Kat&'i*.  He  was  the  first  to  establish  the  chum  of  Egypt  to 
govern  Syria,  and  from  his  time  Egypt  grew  more  and  more 
independent  of  the  Eastern  caliphate.  He  appean  to  have 
idveated  the  fiction  iduch  afterwards  was  repeatedly  emplojred,. 
by  whidi  the  money  spent  on  mosque-building  was  supposed  to 
have  been  furnished  by  discoveries  oi  buried  treasure. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Khoni&rQya,  then  twenty  years 
of  age,  who  immediatdy  after  Ida  accession  had  to  deal  with  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  caliph  to  recover  Syria;  this  attempt 
failed  chiefly  through  dissensions  between  the  caliph's  officers,' 
but  partly  through  the  ability  of  Khom&rOya's  general,  who 
succeeded  in  winning  a  battle  after  his  master  had  nm  away 
from  the  field.  By  886  Mowaffaq  found  it  expedient  to  grant 
Khomftraya  the  possession  of  Ei^rpt,  Syria,  and  the  .frontier 
towns  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  ere  long,  owing  to  the 
disputes  of  the  provincial  governors,  KhomSrOya  found  it  peeaible 
to  extend  his  domdn  to  the  Euphrates  and  even  the  Tigris. 
On  the  death  of  Mowafiiaq  in  891  the  Egyptian  governor  was 
able  to  renew  peaceful  relations  with  the  caliphs,  and  receive 
fresh  confirmation  in  his  possessions  for  thirty  years.  Tlie 
security  which  he  theroby  gained  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  costly  buildings,  parks  and  other  luxuries^ 
of  wldch  the  chroniders  give  accounts  bordering  on  the  fabulous. 
After  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  odiph,  whidi  was 
celebrated  at  enormous  expense,  an  arrangement  was  made  giving 
the  T^Qnid  sovereign  tlie  vioeroyalty  of  a  region  extending 
from  Barca  on  the  west  to  Hit  on  the  east ;  but  tribute,  ordinarily 
to  the  amount  of  300,000  dinars,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  metropolis. 
His  realm  enjoyed  peace  till  his  death  in  896)  when  he  fell  a 
victim  to  some  palace  intrigue  at  Damascus. 

ffis  son  and  successor  Abu VAsikir  Jaish  was  fourteen  years 
old  at  his  aoeessionj  and  being  without  adequate  guidance  soon 
revealed  his  incompetence,  which  led  to  his  being  murdered  after 
a  reign  of  six  months  by  Ms  troops,  who  gave  his  place  to  bis 
brother  HirOn,  who  was  bf  about  the  same  age.  In  the  eight 
years  of  his  government  the  TtMnid  empire  contracted,  owing 
to  the  revolts  of  the  deputies  which  HftrOn  was  unable  to  quell, 
though  in  898  he  endeavoured  to  secure  a  new  lease  of  the 
sovereignty  in  Egypt  and  Syria  by  a  fresh  arrangement  with 
the  caliph,  involving  an  increase  of  tribute.  The  foUowing  yean 
witnessed  serious  troubles  tA  Syria  caused  by  the  Carmathians, 
wUdi  called  for  the  intervention  of  the  calq>h,  who  at  last 
succeeded  in  defeating  these  fanatics;  the  ofiicer  Mahommed  b. 
Solaim&n,  to  "whom  the  victory  was  due,  was  then  commisdoned 
by  the  caliph  to  reconquer  Egypt  from  the  T^Qnids,  and  after 
securing  the  allegiance  of  the  Syrian  prefects  he  invaded  Egypt 
by  sea  and  land  at  once.  Before  the  arrival  of  these  troops 
Htrlln  had  met  Us  death  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  or  else  in 
an  affny,  and  his  unde  Shaibfin,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne, 
found  himsdf  without  the  means  to  collect  an  army  fit  to  grapple 
with  the  invadeiB.  FosUt  was  taken  by  Mahommed  b.Solaim&n 
after  very  slight  resistance,  at  th«  beginnmg  of  905,  and  after  the 
inffiction  of  severe  punishment  on  the  inhabitants  Egypt  was 
once  more  put  under  a  deputy,  Isi  al-Naushail,  appointed 
directly  by  the  caiHph. 

The  old  regime  was  net  restored  without  an  attempt  made  by 
an  adherent  of  the  ^Qnids  to  reconquer  Egypt  ostensibly  for 
tiidr  benefit,  and  for  a  time  the  caUph's  viceroy  had  to  quit  the 
capital  The  vigorous  measures  of  the  authorities  at  Bagdad 
speedily  qudled  this  rebeflion,  and  the  IHilflnid  palace  at  KatiT 
was  then  destroyed  In  order  that  there  mijB^t  be  nothing  to 
rendnd  the  Egyptians  of  the  dynasty.  In  the  middle  of  the  year 
914  Egypt  was  invaded  for  the  first  time  by  a  F&tfmite  force 
sent  by  the  caliph  al-Mahdl  "Obaidallah,  now  established  at 
KainwKn.  The  Mahdi's  son  succeeded  in  taking  Alexandria, 
and  advandng  as  far  as  th^  FayQm;  but  once  more  the  Abbado 
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caliph  j«Bt«powM(ulAnnyitQ«MUt  bis  vic«roy»«AdthilQva4c» 
were  drlvco  out  o(  the  country  and  pursued  as  (ar  u  Barca; 
the  Fi^imiie  caliph,  however,  cootinued  to  maintaia  active 
propaganda  ia  Egypt.  In  919  Alexandria  was  again  seized  by 
the  Mahdi's  son»  afterwards  the  caliph  al-Q&'im,  and  while  his 
forces  advanced  northward  as  fiar  as  Ushmunain  (Eshmunaia) 
he  was  reinforced  by  a  fleet  which  arrived  at  Alexandria.  This 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  far  smaller  one  sent  by  the  Bagdad 
caliph  (o  Rosetta;  but  Egypt  was  not  freed  from  the  invaders 
till  the  yea^  921,  when  reinforcements  had  been  repeatedly 
sent  from  Bagdad  to  deal  with  them.  The  extortions  necessitated 
by  these  wars  for  the  maintenance  of  armies  and  the  incompetence 
of  the  viceroys  brought  Egypt  at  tnis  time  into  a  miserable 
condition;  and  the  numerous  poUtical  crises  at  Bagdad  pre- 
vented for  a  lime  any  serious  measures  being  taken  to  improve 
it.  After  a  struggle  between  various  pret^ers  to  the  vice- 
royalty,  in  which  some  pitched  battles  were  fought,  Mahommed 
b.  Tu^jr  son  of  a  TQlOnid  prefect  of  Damascus,  was  sent  by  the 
caliph  to  restore  order;. he  had  to  force  his  entrance  into  the 
country  by  an  engagement  with  one  of  the  pretenders,  Iba 
Kaighlagh,  in  which  he  was  victorious,  and  entered  Fostat  in 
August  935. 

Mahommed  b.  Tughj  was  the  founder  of  the  Iksbldl  dynasty, 
so  called  from  the  title  Iksbid,  conferred  on  him  at  his  request 
by  the  caliph  shortly  after  his  appointment  to  the 
governorship  of  Egypt;  it  is  said  to  have  had  the 
sense  of  "  king  "  in  Ferghana^  whence  this  perK>n's 
ancestors  had  come  to  epter  the  service  of  the  caUph  Mota^im. 
He  had  himself  served  under  the  governor  of  Egypt,  Takin, 
whose  son  he  displaced,  in  various  capadtie8,.and  had  afterwards 
held  various  governorships  in  Syria.  One  of  the  historians 
represents  his  appointment  to  Egypt  as  effected  by  bribery  and 
even  forgery.  He  united  in  his  person  the  offices  of  governor 
and  minister  of  finance,  which  had  been  separate  since  the  lime 
of  the  Tfllflnids.  He  endeavoured  to  replraish  the  treasury  not 
only  by  extreme  economy,  but  by  inflicting  fines  on  a  vast  scale 
on  persona  who  had  held  oftoes  under  his  predecessor  and  others 
who  had  rendered  themselves  suspect.  The  disaffected  in  Egypt 
kept  up  communications  with  the  Fitimites,  against  whom  the 
Duhfd  collected  a  vast  army,  wfakh,  however,  had  first  to  be 
employed  in  resisting  an  invasion  d  Egypt  threatened  by  Ibn 
Rliq,  an  adventurer  who  had  seised  Syria;  after  an  indecisive 
engagement  at  Lajffn  the  Ikshid  decided  to  make  peace  with 
Ibn  RAiq,  undertaking  to  pay  him  tribute.  The  favour  after^ 
wards  shown  to  Ibn  RAiq  at  Bagdad  nearly  threw  the  Ikshid  into 
the  arms  of  the  FAtimite  caliph,  with  whom  be  canied  on  a  friendly 
correspondence,  one  letter  of  which  is  preserved.  He  is  even  said 
to  have  given  orders  to  substitute  the  name  of  the  Fttimite 
caliph  for  that  of  the  Abbasid  in  public  prayer,  but  to  have  been 
warned  of  the  unwisdom  of  this  course.  In  941,  after  the  death 
of  Ibn  RAiq,  the  Ikshid  took  the  opportunKy  of  invadfaig  Syria, 
which  the  caJ&ph  permitted  Um  to  hokl  with  the  addition  of  the 
sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  which  the  Tolonids  had 
aspired  to  possess.  He  is  said  at  this  time  to  have  started  0n 
imitation  of  Ahmad  Ibn  jQlffn)  a  variety  of  vexaUoas  enactments 
similar  to  those  afterwards  associated  with  the  name  d  HAkim, 
€.£,  compelling  his  soldtois  to  dye  their  hair,  and  adding  to  their 
pay  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  year  944  be  was  summoned  to  Mesopotamia  to  assist 
the  caliph,  who  bad  been  driven  from  Bagdad  by  TUsAn  and 
was  in  the  power  of  the  ^amdAnids;  and  h^  proposed,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  take  the  caliph  with  him  to  E^pt.  At  this 
time  he  obtained  hereditary  ri^ts  for  his  family  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  and  Syria.  The  ^amdAnid  Saif  addaula 
shortly  after  this  assumed  the  governorship  of  Aleppo,  and 
became  involved  in  a  struggfe  with  the  Ikshid,  whose  general, 
KAfQr,  he  defeated  in  an  engagement  between  Horns  and  Hamah 
(Hamath).  In  a  later  battle  he  was  himself  defeated  by  the 
Ikshid,  when  an  arrangement  was  made  permitting  Saif  addaula 
to  retain  most  of  Syria,  while  a  prefect  appointed  by  the  Ikshid 
was'  to  remsin  in  Damascus.  The  Buyid  ruler,  who  was 
now  supreme  at  Bagdad,  permitted  the  Iksbid  to  remain  in 


possession  nf  his  vtoefoyslty,  but  shoitly  after  NceMag  this 
conflrmatk)n  he  died  at  Damascus  in  946. 

The  second  of  this  dynasty  was  the  Ikshld's  son  OnjQr,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  in  his  father's  tinse,  and  began  his  govetn- 
ment  under  the  tutelage  oi  the  negro  Klf  Or.  Syria  was  immedi- 
ately overrun  by  Saif  addaula,  but  he  was  ddfeatcd  by  KAfOr 
in  two  engagements,  and  was  compelled  to  recognise  the  ovec- 
lordship  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy.  At  the  death  o(  UnjQr  in 
961  his  brother  Abu'l-^asan  *AlI  was  made  viceroy,  with  tkt 
caliph's  consent  by  KifOr,  who  continued  to  govern  for  his 
chief  as  before.  The  land  was  during  this  period  thteatenedat 
once  by  the  FAtimites  from  the  west;  the  Nubians  from  iht 
south,  and  the  Onnathians  irom  the  ttai;  when  the  second 
Ikshlifi  died  in  965,  KAfOr  at  first  made  a  pretence  of  appointing 
his' young  ton  Al^d  as  his  successor,  but  deemed  it  safer  to 
assume  Uie  viceioyalty  himself,  setting  an  eaample  iwhich  in 
MamduJse  times  was  often  followed.  He  occupied  the  post 
little  moro  than  three  years*  and  on  his  death  in  968  the  afoob- 
mentioned  Ahmad,  ciJled  Abu1-Fa«Aris,  was  appoimed  suc- 
cessor, under  the  tutelage  of  a  visicr  named  Ibn  FurAt,  who  had 
bng  served  under  the  Ihshldis.  The  accession  of  this  princt 
was  foUowed  by  an  incursion  of  the  CarmathiaAs  into  Syrin, 
before  whom  the  Ikshldl  governor  fled  into  Egypt,  where  he  had 
for  a  time  to  undertake  the  management  of  affairs,  and  arrested 
Ibn  FurAt,  who  had  proved  himself  incompetent. 

The  administration  of  Ibn  FurAt  was  fatal  to  the  Ikshldls  and 
momentous  for  Egjrpt,  since  a  Jewish  convert,  Jacob,  son  of 
RiUis,  who  had  been  la  the  Ikshld's  service,  and  was  ill4reatcd 
by  Ibn  FurAt,  fled  to  the  FAtiroite  sovereign,  and  persuaded 
him  that  the  time  for  invading  Egypt  with  a  prospect  <rf  success 
had  arrived,  since  there  was  no  one  in  Fostat  capable  of  organis- 
ing a  plan  of  defence,  and  the  dissensions  between  the  Bujids 
at  Bagdad  rendered  it  improbable  that  any  succour  would  an^ve 
from  that  quarter.  The  FAtimiie  cafiph  Mo'izz  U-dm  aliAh  was 
also  in  correspondence  with  other  residents  in  Egypt,  wbeit 
the  Alid  party  from  the  beginning  of  Abbasid  times  had  always 
had  many  supporters;  and  the  danger  from  the  Carmathians 
rendered  the  presence  of  a  strong  government  necessary.  The 
FAtimite  general  Janhar  (variously  represented  as  of  Grecki 
Slav  and  Sidlian  origin),  who  enjoyed  the  complete  confidence 
of  the  FA^imite  sovereign,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
xoOfOoe  men— if  Oriental  numbers  are  to  be  trusted—and 
started  from  RakkAda  at  the  beginning  of  March  969  with  the 
view  of  seizing  Egypt 

Before  his  arrival  the  administration  of  affairs  had  again  be«A 
committed  to  Ibn  FurAt«  who,  on  hearing  of  the  threatened 
invasion,  at  first  proposed  to  treat  with  Jauhar  for  the  peaceful 
surrendtf  of  the  country;  but  though  at  first  tbere  was  a 
prospect  of  this  being  carried  out,  the  majority  of  the  troops 
at  Foalat  preferred  to  make  some  resistance,  and  an  advance 
was  made  to  meet  Jauhar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gtza.  He 
had  little  difficulty  in  defeating  the  Egyptian  army,  and  on  the 
6th  of  July  969  entered  Fostat  at  the  head  of  bis  forces.  The 
name  <^  Mo'izs  was  immediately  introduced  into  public  prayer, 
and  coins  were  struck  in  his  name.  The  Ikshldl  governor  of 
Damascus,  a  cousin  of  Abu'I-FawAris  Ahmad,  endeavoured  to 
save  Syria,  but  was  defeated  at  Ramleh  ^  a  general  sent  by 
Jauhar  and  taken  prisoner.  Thus  the  Ikshldl  Dynasty  came 
to  an  end,  and  Egypt  was  transferred  from  the  Eastern  to  (he 
Western  caliphate,  of  which  it  furnished  the  metropolis. 

(4)  The  POfimiie  period  begins  with  the  taking  of  Fostat  by 
Jauhar,  who  immediately  began  the  building  of  a  new  city, 
al-KAhira  or  Cairo,  to  furnish  quarters  for  the  army  which  he 
had  brought.  A  palace  for  the  caTiph  and  a  mosque  for  the 
army  were  immediately  constructed,  the  latter  still  famous  as 
al-Aihar,  and  for  many  centuries  the  centre  of  Moslem  learning. 
Almost  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Jauhar  found 
himself  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  Carmathians  (^.v.),  whom 
the  Ikshldl  prefect  of  Damascus  had  padfied  by  a  promise  of 
tribute;  this  promise  was  of  course  not  held  binding  by  the 
FAtimite  general  (Ja'far  b.  FalSh)  by  whom  Damascus  was  taken, 
and  the  Carmathian  leader  al-l^iasan  b.  Ahmad  a1-A*5am  received 
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lid  from  Bagdad  for  th«  purpose  of  recovering  Syria  to  tlie 
Abbauds.  The  general  Ja*far,  hoping  to  deal  with  this  enemy 
independently  of  Jauhar,  met  the  Carmathians  without  waiting 
for  reinforcements  from  Egypt,  and  fell  in  battle,  his  army 
being  defeated.  Damascus  was  taken  by  the  Carmathians,  and 
the  name  of  the  Abbasid  calipb  substituted  for  that  of  Mo*izz 
in  pubfic  worship,  ^asan  al-A*fa™  advanced  from  Damascus 
through  Palestine  to  Egypt,  encountering  little  resistance  on 
the  way;  and  in  the  autumn  of  971  Jauhar  found  himself 
besieged  in  his  new  dty.  By  a  timely  sortie,  preceded  by  the 
hdmiiiistralion  of  briboi  to  various  officers  in  the  Carmathian 
host,  Jauhar  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
besiegers,  who  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Egypt  and  part  of 
Syria. 

Meanwhile  Mo'izs  had  been  summoned  to  enter  the  palace 
that  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  after  leaving  a  viceroy  to 
take  charge  of  his  western  possessions  he  arrived  in  Alexandria 
on  the  31st  of  May  973,  and  proceeded  to  instruct  his  new  subjects 
in  the  particular  form  of  religion  (Shfism)  which  his  fanuly 
fiqirescnted.  As  this  was  in  origin  identical  with  that  professed 
by  the  Carmathians,  he  hoped  to  gain  the  submission  of  their 
Inder  by  argument;  but  this  plan  was  unsuccessful,  and  there 
was  a  fresh  invasion  from  that  quarter  in  the  year  after  bis  arrival, 
and  the  caliph  found  himself  besieged  in  his  capital  The 
Carmathians  were  gradually  forced  to  retreat  from  Egypt  and 
then  from  Syria  by  some  successful  engagements,  and  by  the 
ludictous  use  of  bribes,  whereby  dissension  was  sown  among 
their  leaders.  Mo*izz  also  found  time  to  take  some  active 
measures  against  the  Byzantines,  with  whom  his  generals 
fought  in  Syria,  with  varying  fortune.  Before  his  death  he  was 
acknowledged  as  caliph  in  Mecca  and  Medina,  as  well  as  Syria, 
Egypt  and  North  Africa  as  far  as  Tangier. 

In  the  rdgn  cf  the  second  Egyptian  Ffttimlte  *A2lt  billah, 
Jauhar,  who  appears  to  have  been  cashiered  by  Mo*iz2,  was 
again  employed  at  the  instance  of  Jacob  b.  Killis,  who  had  "betn 
raised  to  the  rank  of  vizier,  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  Syria, 
where  a  Turkish  general  Aftakin  had  gained  possession  of 
Damascus,  and  was  raiding  the  whole  country;  on  the  arrival 
of  Jauhar  in  Syria  the  Turks  called  the  Carmathians  to  their 
aid,  and  after  a  campaign  of  many  vicissitudes  Jauhar  had 
to  return  to  Egypt  to  implore  the  caliph  himself  to  take  the 
field.  In  August  977  *Aaz  met  the  united  forces  of  Aftakin 
and  his  Carmathian  ally  outside  Ramleh  in  Palestine  and 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  them,  which  was  followed  by  the 
capture  of  Aftakin;  this  able  officer  was  taken  to  Egypt,  and 
honourably  treated  by  the  caliph,  thereby  incurring  the  jealousy 
of  Jacob  b.  Killis,  who  caused  him,  it  is  said,  to  be  poisoned. 
This  vizier  had  the  astuteness  to  see  the  necessity  of  codifying 
the  doarines  of  the  F&timites,  and  iiimself  undertook  this 
task;  in  the  new\y-established  mosque  o'  el-Azhar  he  got  his 
master  to  make  provision  for  a  perpetual  series  of  teachers  and 
students  of  his  manual.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  large 
amount  of  toleration  was  conceded  by  the  first  two  Egyptian 
Ffltinrites  to  the  other  sects  of  Islam,  sjid  to  other  communities. 
Indeed  at  one  time  in  *AzIz's  reign  the  vizierate  of  Egypt  was 
held  by  a  Christian,  Jesus,  son  of  Nestorius,  who  appointed  as 
bis  deputy  in  Syria  a  Jew,  Manasseh  b.  Abraham.  These 
persons  were  charged  by  the  Moslems  with  unduly  favouring 
their  co-religionists,  and  the  belief  that  the  Christians  of  Egypt 
^tn  in  league  with  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  even  buTned 
a  fleet  which  was  being  built  for  the  Byzantine  war,  led  to  some 
persecution.  Aziz  attempted  without  success  to  enter  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  Buyid  ruler  of  Bagdad,  *Adod  addaula, 
who  was  disposed  to  favour  the  *AUds,  but  caused  the  daim  of 
the  F&timites  to  descend  from  *Ali  to  be  publicly  refuted.  He 
then  tried  to  gain  possession  of  Aleppo,  as  the  key  to  'Irik,  but 
this  was  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  the  Byzantines. 
His  North  African  possessions  wore  maintained  and  extended 
by  'All,  son  of  Bulukkin,  whom  Mo'izz  had  left  as  his  deputy; 
but  the  recognition  of  the  Fft(imite  cah'ph  in  this  region  was 
little  more  than  nominal. 

His  successor  Ab&  'Ali  al-Manfiir,  who  reigned  under  the 


title  ai-m^im  bFemr  alUk,  caine  to  tbe  throtw  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  bang  the  son  of  'AsU  by  a  Christian  mother.  He  was 
at  first  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Slav  Burjuwin,  whose 
policy  H  was  to  favour  the  Turkish  element  in  tbe  army  as 
against  the  Maghribine,  on  wUch  the  strength  of  tbe  Ffttimites 
had  till  then  rested;  hb  conduct  of  afEairs  was  vigorous  and 
successful,  and  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Greek  empeh)r. 
After  a  few  years'  regency  he  was  assassinated  at  the  fostance 
of  the  young  sovereign,  who  at  an  early  age  developed  a  dislike 
for  control  and  jealousy  of  his  rights  as  csliph.  He  is  branded 
by  historians  as  the  Caligula  of  the  East,  who  took  a  deHght  fa 
imposing  on  his  subjects  a  variety  of  senseless  and  capridous 
regulations,  and  persecuting  different  sections  of  them  by  crud 
and  arbitrary  measures.  It  is  observable  that  some  of  those 
with  which  Ji|ftkim  is  credited  are  also  ascribed  to  Ibn  '^iMn 
and  the  Ikshkl  (Mahommed  b.  Tughj).  He  is  perhaps  best 
remernbered  by  his  destruction  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  (loio),  a  measure  which  belied  to 
provoke  the  Crusades,  but  was  only  part  of  a  general  scheme 
for  converting  all  Christians  and  Jews  in  h»  dominions  to  his 
own  opinions  by  force.  A  more  reputable  expedient  with  the 
same  end  in  view  was  the  construction  of  a  great  library  fai 
Cairo,  with  ample  provision  for  students;  thb  was  modelled  on 
a  similar  institution  at  Bagdad.  It  formed  part  of  the  great 
palace  of  the  Ffttimilcs,  and  was  intended  to  be  the  centre  of 
their  propaganda. '  At  times,  however,  he  ordered  the  destruction 
of  all  Christian  churches  in  Egypt,  and  the  banishment  of  all 
who  did  not  adopt  Islam.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  midst  of 
these  persecutions  he  continued  to  employ  Christians  In  high 
official  positions.  His  system  of  persecution  was  not  abandoned 
till  in  the  last  year  -of  his  rdgn  (1020)  he  thought  fit  to  daim 
divinity,  a  doctrine  which  is  perpetuated  by  the  Druses  (f.*.), 
called  after  one  DarazI,  who  preached  the  <fivinity  of  Iftkim 
at  the  time^  the  violent  opposition  which  this  aroused  among 
the  Moslems  probably  led  him  to  adopt  milder  measures  towards 
his  other  subjects,  and  those  who  had  been  foidbly  converted 
wero  permitted  to  return  to  their  former  religion  and  rebuild 
thdr  places  of  worship.  Whether  his  disappearance  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  year  xoaz  was  due  to  the  resentment  of  his 
outraged  subjects,  or,  as  the  historians  say,  to  his  sister's  fear 
that  be  would  bequeath  the  caUpbate  to  a  distant  relative  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  own  son,  will  never  be  known.  In  spite 
of  his  caprices  he  appears  to  have  shown  competence  in  tbe 
management  of  external  ifialrs;  enterprises  of  pretenders  both 
in  Egypt  and  Syria  were  crushed  with  promptitude;  and  Ids 
name  was  at  times  mentioned  In  public  wonhip  in  Aleppo  and 
MosuL 

His  son  AWl'^osan  ^Ali,  who  succeeded  him  with  the  title 
al-^dkir  /iTsds  din  aUoh,  was  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
and  for  four  years  his  aunt  Sitt  al-Mulk  acted  as  regent;  she 
appears  to  have  been  an  astute  but  utterly  unscrupulous  woman. 
After  her  death  the  caliph  was  in  the  power  of  various  ministers, 
under  whose  management  of  affairs  Syria  was  for  a  time  lost  to 
the  Egyptian  caliphate,  and  Egypt  itself  raided  by  the  Syrian 
usurpers,  of  whom  one,  $flli^  b.  Mirdls,  socceeded  in  establishing 
a  dynasty  at  Aleppo,  wUdk  teaintained  itseH  after  Syria  and 
Palestine  had  been  recovered  for  the  Ffttimites  by  Anushtakin 
al-Dizbarl  at  the  battle  of  Ukhuwftnah  in  Z029.  His  career  is 
said  to  have  been  marked  by  some  horrible  caprices  simiUtf  to 
those  of  his  father.  After  a  rdgn  of  nearly  sixteen  years  he  di«l 
of  the  plague. 

Hb  successor,  AbB  TowOm  Ma*add,  who  reigned  with  the  title 
d-Mottamprt  was  also  an  infant  at  the  time  of  hb  accession, 
being  little  moro  than  seven  years  of  age.  The  power  was  largfdy 
in  the  bands  of  hb  mother,  a  negress,  who  promoted  the  interests 
of  her  kinsmen  at  count  where  indeed  even  in  ^ftkfm's  time  they 
had  been  used  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Maghribine  and  Turkish 
elements  in  tbe  army.  In  the  first  years  of  thb  rdgn  affairs 
were  administered  6y  the  vizier  al-Jar jaxt*I,  by  whose  mismanage- 
ment Aleppo  was  lost  to  the  Ffltimites.  At  hb  death  in  1044 
the  chid  influence  passed  into  the  hands  of  Abu  Sa*d,  a  Jew, 
and  the  former  master  of  the  queen^nother,  and  at  the  end  Dl 
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four  years  he  was  assassiaato^  at  the  ustance  of  another  Jew 
(^ada^^,  perh^>s  Zedeldah,  b.  Joseph  al-Fala^),  whom  ho 
had  appointed  vizier.  In  thifr  reign  Mo'izz  b.  Badis,  the  4th  ruler 
of  the  dependent  Zeirid  dynasty  which  had  ruled  in  the  Maghrib 
since  the  migration  of  the  Fi^mite  Mo'izz  to  Egypt,  definitely 
abjured  his  allegiance  (1049)  and  returned  to  Sunnitc  principles 
and  subjection  to  tht  Bagdad  caliphate.  The  Zcirids  maintained 
Mahdia  (see  Algiers),  while  other  cities  of  the  Maghrib  were 
colonized  by  Arab  tribes  sent  thither  by  the  Calrene  vizier. 
This  loss  "was  more  than  compensated  by  the  enrolment  of 
Yemen  amobg  the  countries  which  recognized  the  F&Umite 
caliphate  through  the  enterprise  of  one  'Ali  b.  Mahommed  al- 
l^ulaiblf  while  owing  to  the  disputes  between  the  TurJdsh  generals 
who  claimed  supremacy  at  Bagdad,  Mostan^ir's  name  was  men- 
tioned in  public  prayer  at  that  metropolis  on  the  12th  of  January 
1058,  when  a  Turkish  adventurer  Basiislrl  was  for  a  time  in 
power.  The  Egyptian  court,  chiefly  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
vizier,  sent  no  efficient  aid  to  Basflslrl,  and  after  a  year  Bagdad 
was  retaken  by  the  SeljQk  Toghrul  Beg,  and  the  Abbasid  odiph 
restored  to  his  rights.  In  the  (oUowing  years  the  troubles  in 
Egypt  caused  by  the  struggles  between  the  Turkish  and  negro 
elements  in  Mostan^'s  army  nearly  brought  the  country  into 
the  dominion  of  the  Abbasids.  After  several  battles  of  various 
issue  the  Turkish  commander  N&$ir  addaula  b.  Hamdin  got 
possession  of  Cairo,  and  at  the  end  of  1068  plundered  the  caliph's 
palace;  the  valuable  library  which  had  been  begun  by  Jij^kim 
was  pillaged,  and  an  accidental  fire  caused  great  destruction. 
The  caliph  and  his  family  were  reduced  to  destitution,  and  N&§ir 
addaula  began  negotiations  for  restoring  the  name  of  the  Abbasid 
caliph  in  public  prayer;  he  was,  however,  assassinated  before  he 
could  carry  this  out,  and  his  assassin,  also  a  Turk,  appointed 
vizier.  Mostan^ir  then  summoned  to  his  aid  Badr  al-Jamall,  an 
Armenian  who  had  displayed  competence  in  various  posts  which 
he  had  held  in  Syria,  and  this  person  early  in  1074  arrived  in 
Cairo  accompanied  by  a  bodyguard  of  Armenians;  he  contrived 
to  massacre  the  chiefs  of  the  party  at  the  time  in  possession 
of  power,  and  with  the  title  Amir  al-JuyQsh  ("  prince  of  the 
armies  ")  was  given  by  Mostan^ir  complete  control  of  affairs. 
The  period  of  internal  disturbances,  which  had  been  accom- 
panied by  famine  and  pestilence,  had  caused  usuij>ers  to  spring 
up  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  and^adr  was  compelled  practically  to 
reconquer  the  country.  During  this  time,  however,  Syria  was 
overrun  by  an  invader  in  league  with  the  SeljOk  Malik  Shah,  and 
Damascus  was  permanently  lost  to  the  F&Umites;  other  cities 
were  recovered  by  Badr  himself  or  his  ofiicers.  He  rebuilt  the 
walls  of  Cairo,  of  more  durable  material  than  that  which  bad 
been  employed  by  Jauhar — a  measure  rendered  necessary  partly 
by  the  growth  of  the  metropolis,  but  also  by  the  repeated  sieges 
which  it  had  undergone  since  the  commencement  of  F&ttmite 
rule.  The  time  of  Mostan$ir  is  otherwise  memorable  for  the  rise 
of  the  Assassins  (y.v.),  who  at  the  first  supported  the  claims  of 
his  eldest  son  Nizar  to  the  succession  against  the  youngest  Abmed, 
who  was  favoured  by  the  family  of  Badr.  When  Badr  died  in 
1094  his  influence  was  inherited  by  his  son  al-Afdal  Shahinshah, 
and  this,  at  the  death  of  Mostan^ir  in  the  same  year,  was  thrown 
in  favour  of  Affmed,  who  succeeded  to  the  caliphate  with  the  title 
al-Mosta'll  hiUdh, 

Mosta'll's  succession  was  not  carried  through  without  an 
Attempt  on  the  part  of  Nizar  to  obtain  his  rights,  the  title  which 
he  chose  being  aUMo^tafd  lidin  aU4k;  for  a  time  he 
maintained  himself  in  Alexandria,  but  the  energetic 
measures  of  his  brother  soon  brought  the  dvil  war  to 
an  end.  The  beginning  of  this  reign  coincided  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Crusades,  and  al-Afdal  made  the  faUl  mistake  of  helping 
the  Franks  by  rescuing  Jerusalem  from  the  Ortokids,  thereby 
fadlitating  its  conquest  by  the  Franks  in  1099.  He  endeavoured 
to  retrieve  his  error  by  himself  advancing  into  Palestine,  but 
he  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ascak>n,  and  compelled 
to  retire  to  Egypt.  Many  of  the  Palestinian  possessions  of  the 
Ffttimites  then  successivdy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks. 
After  a  reign  of  seven  years  Mosta'll  died  and  the  caliphate  was 
Cftven  by  id-Afdal  to  an  infant  son,  aged  five  years  at  the  time, 
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who  was  placed  on  the  throne  with  the  title  al-Amir  hiakkdm 
alldhj  and  for  twenty  years  was  under  the  tutelage  of  al-AfdaL 
He  made  repeated  attempts  to  recover  the  Syrian  and  Pales- 
tinian cities  from  the  Franks,  but  with  poor  success.  In  11 18 
Egypt  was  invaded  by  Baldwin  L,  who  burned  the  gates  and 
the  mosques  of  Farama,  and  advanced  to  Tinnis,  whence  illness 
compelled  him  to  retreat.  In  August  1121  al-Af^al  was  assas- 
sinated in  a  street  of  Cairo,  it  is  said,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
caliph,  who  immediately  began  the  plimder  of  his  house,  where 
fabulous  treasures  were  said  to  be  amassed.  The  vizier's  offices 
were  given  to  one  of  the  caliph's  creatures,  Mahommed  b.  F&tik 
al-Batl'ibl.  who  took  the  title  al-Ma*nHln.  His  external  policy 
was  not  more  fortunate  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  as  he  lost 
Tyre  to  the  Franks,  and  a  fleet  equipped  by  him  was  defeated 
by  the  Venetians.  On  the  4th  of  (ktober  11 25  he  with  his 
followers  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Amir, 
who  was  now  resolved  to  govern  by  himself,  with  the  assistance 
of  only  subordinate  officials,  of  whom  two  were  drawn  from  the 
Samaritan  and  Christian  communities.  The  vizier  was  after- 
wards crucified  with  his  five  brothers.  The  caliph's  personal 
government  appears  to  have  been  incompetent,  and  to  have  been 
marked  by  extortions  and  other  arbitrary  measures.  He  was 
assassinated  in  October  11 29  by  some  members  of  the  sect  who 
believed  in  the  claims  of  NizJLr,  son  of  Mostan^ir. 

The  succeeding  cab'ph,  Abu'l-MaimUn  *Ahd  al-Majid,  who 
took  the  title  al-^dfif  lidin  alldh,  was  not  the  son  but  the  cousin 
of  the  deceased  cah'ph,  and  of  ripe  age,  being  about  fifty-eight 
years  tld  at  the  time;  for  more  than  a  year  he  was  kept  in 
prison  by  the  new  vizier,  a  son  of  al-Af  dal,  whom  the  army  had 
placed  in  the  post;  but  towards  the  end  of  1131  this  vizier  fell 
by  the  hand  of  assassins,  and  the  caliph  was  set  free.  The  reign 
of  J^afi^  was  disturbed  by  the  factions  of  the  soldiery,  between 
which  several  battles  took  place,  ending  in  the  subjection  of  the 
caliph  for  a  time  to  various  usurpers,  one  of  these  being  his  own 
son  tlasan,  who  had  been  provoked  to  rebel  by  the  calii^ 
nominating  a  younger  brother  as  his  successor.  For  some 
months  the  caliph  was  under  this  son's  control;  but  the  latter^ 
who  aimed  at  conciliating  the  people,  speedily  lost  his  popularity 
with  the  troops,  and  his  father  was  able  to  get  possession  of  his 
person  and  cause  him  to  be  poisoned  (beginning  of  1135). 

His  son  Abu'l-Man^ibr  Ismd'il,  who  was  seventeen  years  old  at 
the  time  of  ^afi^'s  death,  succeeded  him  with  the  title  al-Z6fir 
lia'dd  aUdh.  From  this  reign  to  the  end  of  the  F&timite  period  we 
have  the  journals  of  two  eminent  men,  Usdmah  b.  Muniqdh  and 
Umarah  of  Yemen,  which  throw  h'ght  on  the  leading  characters. 
The  civil  dissensions  of  Egypt  were  notorious  at  the  time.  The 
new  reign  began  by  an  armed  struggle  between  two  commanders 
for  the  post  of  vizier ,  which  in  January  x  1 50  was  decided  in  favour 
o^  the  Amir  Ibn  Sailer.  This  vizier  was  presently  assassinated 
by  the  direction  of  his  stepson  'Abbas,  who  was  raised  to  the 
vizicrate  in  his  place.  This  event  was  shortly  followed  by  the 
loss  to  the  Fatimites  of  Ascolon,  the  hst  place  in  Syria  which 
they  held;  its  loss  was  attributed  to  dissensions  between  the 
parties  of  which  the  garrison  consisted.  Four  years  later  (April 
1 1 54)  the  caliph  was  murdered  by  his  vizier  'Abbas,  according 
to  Usamah,  because  the  caliph  had  suggested  to  his  favourite, 
the  vizier's  son,  to  murder  his  father;  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  massacre  of  the  brothers  of  Zafir,  followed  by  the  raising 
of  his  infant  son  Abu^l-Qdsim  'Isd  to  the  throne. 

The  new  caliph,  who  was  not  five  years  old,  received  the  title 
al-Fd'i*  binder  alldh,  and  was  at  first  in  the  power  of  *Abbas. 
The  women  of  the  palace,  however,  simimoned  to  their  aid  fala'i* 
b.  Ruzzik,  prefect  of  Ushmunain,  at  whose  arrival  in  Cairo  the 
troops  deserted  'Abbas,  who  was  compelled  to  flee  into  Syria, 
taking  his  son  and  Usamah  with  him.  'Abbas  was  killed  by 
the  Franks  near  Ascalpn,  his  son  sent  in  a  cage  to  Cairo  where 
he  was  executed,  while  Usamah  escaped  to  Damascus. 

The  infant  Fa'iz,  who  had  been  permanently  incapaatated 

by  the  scenes  of  violence  which  accompanied  his  accession,  died 

in  1 1 6a    T<^'i*  chose  to  succeed  him  a  grandson  of  ^fir,  who 

was  nine  years  of  age,  and  received  the  title  al-Adid  lidin  alldh. 

'  'PaU'i\  who  bad  complete  coatrol  of  a£fairs,  introduced  the 
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practice  of  fanning  the  taxes  for  periods  of  six  months  instead 
of  a  year»  which  led  to  great  miseiy,  as  the  taxes  were  demanded 
twice.  His  death  was  brought  on  by  the  rigour  with  which  he 
treated  the  princesses,  one  of  whom,  with  or  without  the  con* 
nivance  of  the  caliph,  organised  a  plot  for  his  assassination,  and 
he  died  in  September  xi6o.  His  son  Ru2^  inherited  his  post 
and  maintained  himself  in  it  for  more  than  a  year,  when  another 
prefect  of  Upper  Egypt,  Sh&war  b.  Mujir,  brought  a  force  to 
Cairo,  before  which  Ru2zlk  fled,  to  be  shortly  aftenimds  captured 
and  beheaded.  Sh&war's  entiy  into  Cairo  was  at  the  b^finning 
of  1 1 63;  after  nine  months  he  was  compelled  to  flee  before 
another  adventurer,  an  officer  in  the  army  named  pixgh2m. 
Shawar's  flight  was  directed  to  Damascus,  where  he  was  favour- 
ably received  by  the  prince  Nureddin,  who  sent  with  him  to 
Cairo  a  force  of  Kurds  under  Asad  al-din  ShligOh.  At  the  same 
time  Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  Franks,  who  raided  and  did  much 
damage  on  the  coast  Dirghim  was  defeated  and  killed,  but 
a  dispute  then  arose  between  Sh&war  and  hi^  Syrian  allies  for 
the  possession  of  Egypt.  Shiwar,  being  unable  to 
cope  with  the  Syrians,  demanded  help  of  tht  Prankish 
king  of  Jerusalem  Amalric  (Amauri)  I.,  who  hastened 
to  his  aid  with  a  large  force,  which  united  with  Sh&war's  and 
besieged  ShlrgOh  in  Bilbeis  for  three  months;  at. the  end  of  this 
time,  owing  to  the  successes  of  Nureddin  in  Syria,  the  Franks 
granted  ShIrgOh  a  free  passage  with  his  troops  back  to 
Syria,  on  condition  of  Egypt  being  evacuated  (October  1164). 
Rather  more  than  two  years  Utter  ShlrgOh  persuaded  Nured- 
din to  put  him  at  the  head  of  another  expedition  to  Egypt, 
which  left  Syria  in  January  1167,  and,  entering  Egypt  by  the 
land  route,  crossed  the  Nile  at  Itf!^  (Atfih),  and  encamped  at 
Giza;  a  Frankish  army  hastened  to  ShA war's  aid.  At  the  battle 
of  Bibain  (April  nth,  1x67}  the  allies  were  defeated  by  the  forces 
commandMl  by  ShlrgOh  and  his  nephew  Saladin,  who  was 
g.f^^«  presently  made  prefect  of  Alexandria,  which  sur- 
rendered to  ShlrgOh  without  a  struggle.  Saladin  was 
soon  besieged  by  the  allies  in  Alexandria;  but  after  seventy-five 
days  ti^e  siege  was  raised,  ShlrgOh  having  made  a  threatening 
movement  on  Cairo,  where  a  Frankish  garrison  had  been  admitted 
by  Shiwar.  Terms  were  then  made  by  which  both  Syrians 
and  Franks  were  to  quit  Egypt,  though  the  garrison  of  Cairo 
remained;  the  hostile  attitude  of- the  Moslem  population  to 
this  garrison  led  to  another  invasion  at  the  begiiming  of  xi68 
by  King  Amalric,  who  after  taking  Bilbeis  advanced  to  Cairo, 
llie  caliph,  who  up  to  this  time  appears  to  have  left  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  viziers,  now  sent  for  ShlrgOh,  whose  speedy  arrival 
In  Egypt  caused  the  Franks  to  withdraw.  Reaching  Cairo  on 
the  6th  of  January  X169,  he  was  soon  able  to  get  possession  of 
Shlwar's  person,  and  after  the  prefect's .  execution,  which 
happened  some  ten  days  later,  he  was  appointed  vixier  by  the 
caliph.  After  two  months  ShlrgOh  died  of  indigestion  (23rd  of 
March  X169),  and  the  caliph  appointed  Saladin  as  successor  to 
ShlrgOh;  the  new  vizier  professed  to  hold  office  as  a  deputy 
of  Nureddin,  whose  name  was  mentioned  in  public  worship  after 
that  of  the  caliph.  By  appropriating  the  fiefs  of  the  Egyptian 
officers  and  giving  them  to  his  Kunmh  followers  he  stirred  up 
much  iO-ieeUng,  which  resulted  in  a  conspiracy,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  recall  the  Franks  with  the  view  of  overthrowing 
the  new  regime;  but  this  conspiracy  was  revealed  by  a  traitor 
and  crushed.  Nureddin  lo3rally  aided  his  deputy  in  dealing 
with  Frankish  invasions  of  Egypt,  but  the  anomaly  by  which  he,, 
being  a  Sunnite,  was  made  in  Egypt  to  recognize  a  Fitimite 
caliph  could  not  long  continue,  and  he  ordered  Saladin  to  weaken 
the  Fitimite  by  every  available  means,  and  then  substitute  the 
name  of  the  Abbasid  for  his  in  public'worship.  Saladin  and  his 
ministers  were  at  first  afraid  lest  this  step  might  give  rise  to 
disturbances  among  the  people;  but  a  stranger  uiMlertook  to 
risk  it  on  the  17th  of  September  XX71,  and  the  following  Friday 
it  was  repeated  by  official  order;  the  caliph  himself  died  during 
the  interval,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  heard  of  his 
deposition.  The  last  of  the  Fitimite  oUiphs  wis  not  <iiiite 
twenty-one  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
(5)  AyytMU  ^en0tf.*-SaUdin  by  the  advice  of  his  diicf 


Nureddin  cashiered  the  Fitimite  judges  and  took  steps  to 
.encourage  the  study  of  orthodox  theology  and  jurisprudence 
in  Egypt  by  the  foundation  of  colleges  and  chairs.  Ob  the 
death  of  the  ex-caliph  he  was  confirmed  in  the  prefecture  of 
Egypt  as  deputy  of  Nureddin;  and  on  the  decease  of  the  latter 
in  XI 74  (x  2th  of  April)  he  took  the  title  sultan,  so  that  with  this 
year  the  Ay3rubite  p^iod  of  Egyptian  history  property  begins. 
During  the  whole  of  it  Damascus  rather  more  than  Cairo  counted 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  The  Egyptian  army,  which  was 
motley  in  diaracter,  was  disbanded  by  the  new  sultan,  whose 
troops  were  Kurds.  Though  he  did  not  build  a  new  metropolis 
he  fortified  Cairo  with  the  addition  of  a  dtadel,  and  had  plans 
made  for  a  new  wall  to  enclose  both  it  and  the  double  dty;  this 
latter  plan  was  never  completed,  but  the  former  was  executed 
after  his  death,  and  from  this  time  till  the  French  occupation 
of  Egypt  the  dtadel  of  Cairo  was  the  political  centre  of  the 
country.  It  was  in  X1S3  that  Saladin's  rule  over  Egypt  and 
North  Syria  was  consolidated.  Much  of  Saladin's  time  was 
spent  in  Syria,  and  his  famous  wars  with  the  Franks  belong  to 
the  history  of  the  Crusades  and  to  his  personal  biography. 
Egypt  was  largely  governed  by  his  favourite  KarikOsh,  who  lives 
in  popular  legend  as  the  ''  unjust  judge,"  though  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  deserved  that  title. 

Saladin  at  his  death  divided  his  dominions  between  his  sons, 
of  whom  *Othman  succeeded  to  Egypt  with  the  title  Mdik  at' 
Asb^imdl  al-cin.  The  division  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
heirs,  and  after  three  years  (beginning  of  X196)  the  Egyptian 
sultan  conspired  with  his  uncle  MaJik  al-' Adil  to  deprive  Saladin's 
son  al-Afdfid  of  Damascus,  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  The  war 
between  the  brothers  was  continued  with  intervab  of  peace, 
during  which  al-*Adil  repeatedly  changed  sides:  eventually  he 
with  al-*A^z  besieged  and  took  Damascus,  and  sent  al-Afdal 
to  Sarkhad,  while  aJ-'Adil  remained  in  possession  of  Damascus. 
On  the  death  of  al-*Axlz  on  the  29th  of  November  1198  in 
consequence  of  a  hunting  acddent,  his  infant  son  Mahommed 
was  raised  to  the  throne  with  the  title  Malik  al-ManfUr  N&pP 
at-dbtt  <md  his  uncle  al-Afdal  sent  for  from  Sarkhad  to  take  the 
post  of  regent  or  Atibeg.  So  soon  as  al- Af dal  had  got  possession 
of  his  nephew's  person,  he  started  on  an  expedition  for  the 
recovery  of  Damascus:  al-*Adil  not  only  frustrated  this,  but 
drove  him  back  to  Egypt,  where  on  the  25th  of  January  x20o  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  armies  <A  the  two  at  BQbeis, 
resulting  in  the  defeat  of  al-Afdal,  who  was  sent  bade  to 
Sarkhad,  while  al-*Adil  assumed  the  regency,  for  which  after  a 
few  months  he  substituted  the  sovereignty,  causing  his  nephew 
to  be  deposed.  He  reigned  under  the  title  Malik  al-  Adil  Saif 
al-din.    His  name  was  AbO  Bakr. 

Though  the  eariy  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  by  numerous 
disasters,  famine,  pestilence  and  earthquake,  of  which  the  second 
seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  serious,  he  reunited  under  his 
sway  the  ^idiole  of  the  empire  which  had  belonged  to  his  brother, 
and  his  generals  conquered  for  him  parts  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Armenia,  and  in  1215  he  got  possession  of  Yemen.  He  followed 
the  plan  of  dividing  his  empire  between  his  sons,  the  eldest 
Mahommed,  called  Malik  al-Kdmil,  bdng  his  viceroy  in  Egypt, 
while  al-Mu*a2sam  *l6i  governed  Syria,  al-Adiraf  MQsi  his 
eastern  and  al-Malik  al-Auhad  AyyOb  his  northern  possessions. 
His  attitude  towards  the  Franks  was  at  the  first  peaceful,  but 
later  In  his  reign  he  was  compelled  to  adopt  more  strenuous 
measures.  His  death  occurred  at  Alikin  (12x8),  a  village  near 
Damascus,  whUe  the  Franks  were  besieging  Damietta — t^  first 
operation  of  the  Fifth  Crusade — ^which  was  defended  by  al-KimU, 
to  whom  his  father  kept  sending  reinforcements.  The  efforts  of 
al-KimU  after  his  accession  to  the  independent  sovereignty 
were  seriously  hindered  by  the  oideavour  of  an  amir  named 
A^^ned  b.  MashtOb  to  depose  him  and  appoint  in  his  place  a 
brother  called  al-Fi'iz  Sibiq  al-din  Ibrihim:  this  attempt  was 
frustrated  by  the  timely  interposition  of  al-Mu'axxam  *Isi,  who 
came  to  Egypt  to  aid  his  brother  In  February  1219,  and  com* 
pelled  al-Fi'is  to  depart  for  Mosul.  After  a  siege  of  sixteen  and 
a  half  months  Damietu  was  uken  by  the  Franks  on  Tuesday 
the  6th  of  November  12x9;  al-Kimil  thereupon  prodaimed  tht 
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Jifaid,  tad  Wis  joinod  at  bit  fortified  cittp»  tlUnwtrdt  the  tite 
of  MtnsArt,  by  troopt  from  vtrioot  ptrtt  of  Efypt*  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  including  the  foicet  of  bit  brotben  *Iti  and 
Most.  With  these  allict,  and  availing  Umself  of  the  advantaget 
offered  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  al-IUmil  wat  able  to  cut 
off  both  the  advance  and  the  retreat  of  tho  invaders,  and  on 
the  3itt  of  Aiigutt  12SX  a  peace  wat  concluded,  by  which  the 
Frankt  evacuated  Egypt. 

For  some  yeart  the  dominaont  of  al-'Adil  remained  divided 
i>etween  hk  sons:  when  the  affairs  of  Egypt  were  settled, 
al-K&mil  determined  to  reunite  them  as  before,  and  to  that  end 
brought  on  the  Sixth  Crusade.  Various  cities  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  were  yidded  to  Frederick  IL  as  the  price  of  his  help  against 
the  son  of  Mu^azzam  *Isi,  who  feigned  at  Damascus  with  the 
title  of  Malik  al-N&^ir.  About  x  33 1-32  K&mil  led  a  confederacy 
of  AyyObite  princes  against  the  Seljuk  Kaikobad  into  Asia  Minor, 
but  his  allies  mistrusted  him  and  victory  rested  with  Kaikobad 
(see  Seljuks).  Before  Kftmil's  death  he  was  mentioned  in  public 
prayer  at  Mecca  as  lord  of  Mecca  (Hejfts),  Yemen,  Zabid,  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

At  his  death  (May  8th,  1238)  at  Damascus,  bis  son  AbQ  Bakr 
was  appointed  to  succeed  with  the  title  Malik  al-^AdU  Saifal-diH; 
but  his  elder  brother  Malik  al-SiUb  Najm  al-din  Ayyfib,  having 
got  possession  of  Damascus,  immediately  started  for  Egypt, 
with  the  view  of  adding  that  country  to  his  dominions:  mean- 
while his  uncle  Ismft'il,  pnnce  of  Hamath,  with  the  prince  of 
Horns,  seized  Damascus,  upon  hearing  which  the  troops  of 
Najm  al-din  deserted  him  at  Nablus,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Malik  al-Nft$ir,  prince  of  Kerak,  who  carried  him  off  to  that 
city  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  there  for  a  time;  after  which  he 
wa^  released  and  allowed  to  return  to  Nablus.    On  the  31st  of 
May  1240  the  new  sultan  was  arrested  at  Bilbeis  by  hb  own 
amirs,  who  sent  for  Najm  al-din  to  succeed  him;  and  on  the  19th 
of  June  of  the  same  year  Najm  al-din  entered  Cairo  as  sultan, 
and  imprisoned  lus  brother  in  the  citadel,  where  he  died  in  1248. 
Meanwhile  in  1244  Jerusalem  had  been  finally  wrested  from 
the  Franks.    The  administration  of  Najm  al-din  is  highly  praised 
by  Ibn  Khallikan,  who  lived  under  it.    He  made  large  purchases 
of  slaves  (Mamelukes)  for  his  army,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Cairo  complaihed  of  their  lawlessness,  he  built  barracks  for  them 
on  the  iskuid  of  Roda  (Rauda),  whence  they  were  called  Bahrl 
or  Nile  Mamelukes,  which  became  the  name  of  the  first  dynasty 
that  orii^ted  from  them.    Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  cam- 
paigns in  Syria,  where  the  other  Ayytlbites  allied  themselves 
against  him  with  the  Crusaders,  whereas  he  accepted  the  services 
of  the  Khwarismians:  eventually  he  succeeded  in  recovering 
most  of  the  Syrian  dries.    His  name  is  commemorated  by  the 
town  of  &lihia,  which  he  built  in  the  year  1 246  as  a  resUng-fJace 
for  his  armies  on  their  marches  through  the  desert  from  Egypt 
to  Palestine.    In  1249  he  was  recalled  from  the  siege  of  Homs 
by  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  ^y  Louis  IX.  (the  Seventh 
Crtuade),  and  in  split  of  illness  he  hastened  to  Ushrotmi  Tanni, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damietta,  which  he  provisioned  for  a 
siege.    Damietta  was  taken  on  the  6th  of  June  1249,  owing  to 
the  desertion  of  his  post  by  the  commander  Fakhr  ud-din,  and 
the  BanQ  KinSnah,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  place  had  been 
entrusted:  fifty-four  of  their  chieftains  were  afterwards  executed 
by  the  sultan  for  this  proceeding.    On  the  22nd  of  November 
the  sultan  died  of  disease  at  Man^Ora,  but  his  death  was 
carefully  concealed  by  the  amirs  Lijln  and  Aktai,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Qattn  Shajar  al-durr,  till  the  arrival  from 
Syria  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Ttrdnshiht  who  was  proclaimed 
some  four  months  fater.    At  the  battle  of  FiriskOr,  6th  of  April 
1250,  the  invaders  were  utterly  routed  and  the  French  king  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  EgypUan  sultan.    The  Egyptian  authorities 
now  resolved  to  raze  Damietta,  which,  however,  was  rebuilt 
shortly  after.    The  sultan,  who  himself  bad  had  no  share  in  the 
victory,  advanced  after  it  from  Man^Ora  to  FiriskOr,  where  his 
conduct  became  menacing  to  the  amirs  who  had  raised  him  to 
the  throne,  and  to  Shajar  al-durr;  she  in  revenge  organized  an 
attack  upon  him  which  was  successful,  fire,  water,  and  steel 
contributing  to  his  end. 


(6)  Ftf&i  of  d<H  if MMf sA(f .— The  dyntttlet  that  tscceeded 
the  AyyObitet  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  (Xtomans  bore 
the  title  Dynasties  of  the  Turks,  but  are  more  often  called 
Mameluke  dyoasUes,  becaoae  the  tultant  were  drawn  from  the 
enfranchised  slaves  who  constituted  the  court,  and  officered 
the  army.  The  family  of  the  fourth  of  these  sovereigns,  Ka'ft'Qa 
((^ali'Qn),  reigned  for  no  years,  but  otherwise  no  sultan  wat 
aUe  to  found  a  durable  dynasty:  after  the  death  of  a  sultan 
he  was  usually  succeeded  by  an  infant  son,  who  after  a  short 
time  was  dethroned  by  a  new  usurper. 

After  the  death  of  the  Sultan  TOrinsh&b,  bis  step-mother  at 
first  was  raised  to  the  vacant  throne,  when  she  committed  the 
administration  of  affairs  to  the  captain  of  the  retainers,  Aibek; 
but  the  rule  of  a  queen  caused  scawlal  to  the  Moslem  world,  and 
Shajar  al-durr  gave  .way  to  this  sentiment  by  marrying  Aibek 
and  allowing  the  title  sultan  to  be  conferred  on  him  instead  of 
herself.  For  policy's  sake,  however,  Aibek  nominally  associated 
with  himself  on  the  throne  a  scion  of  the  AyyOlute  house,  Malik 
al-Adiraf  Musa,  who  died  in  prison  (1252  or  1254).  Aibek 
meanwhile  immediately  became  involved  in  war  with  the 
Ayyflbite  Malik  al-N&sir,  who  was  in  poasessi<m  of  Syria,  with 
whom  the. caliph  induced  bun  after  some  indecisive  actions 
to  make  peace:  he  then  successfully  qudled  a  mutiny  of  Mame- 
lukes, whom  he  compelled  to  take  refuge  With  the  last  Abbasid 
caliph  Mostasim  in  Bagdad  and  elsewhere.  On  the  loth  of  April 
1257  Aibek  was  murdered  by  bis  wife  Shajar  al-durr,  who  wat 
indignant  at  hit  asking  for  the  hand  of  another  queen:  but 
Aibek*s  fdlowers  immediately  avenged  bis  death,  pUdng  on 
the  throne  his  infant  son  Malik  al-Man^,  who,  however,  was 
almost  immediately  displaced  by  his  guardian  Kofutt  on  the 
plea  that  the  Mongd  danger  necessitated  the  presence  of  a  grown^ 
man  at  the  head  of  affairs.  In  1260  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  al- 
Na^  was  destroyed  by  Hulaku  (Hulagu),  the  great  Mong(4 
chief,  founder  of  the  Ilkhan  Dynasty  (see  Mongols),  who,  having 
finally  overthrown  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  (see  Caupbats,  sect.  c. 
S  37),  also  despatched  a  threatening  letter  to  Kotuz;  but  later 
in  the  same  year  Syria  was  invaded  by  Kotuz,  who  defeated 
Hulagu's  lieutenant  at  the  battle  of  *Ain  Jalftt  (3id  of  September 
X260),  in  consequence  of  which  event  the  Syrian  cities  all  rose 
against  the  Mongols,  and  the  Egyptian  sultan  beamie  master 
of  the  country  with  the  eiception  of  such  i^aces  as  were  stUI 
held  by  the  Crusaders. 

Before  Kotuz  had  reigned  a  year  he  was  murdered  at  Silibia 
by  his  lieutenant  Bibars  (October  23rd,  1260),  who  was  piqued, 
it  is  said,  at  the  governorship  of  Aleppo  being  with-  ^^ 
held  from  him.  The  sovereignty  was  seized  by  this  enanl, 
person  with  the  title  of  Malik  al-Qdkir,  presently 
altered  to  at-Zdhir,  He  had  originally  been  a  slave  of  Malik 
al-S&lib,  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  after  which 
Louis  IX.  was  captured,  and  had  helped  to  murder  TQriUishfth. 
Sultan  Bibars,  who  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  competent  of 
the  Bahri  Mamelukes,  made  Egypt  the  centre  of  the  Moslem 
worid  by  re-establishing  in  theory  the  Abbasid  caliphate,  which 
had  l^Med  through  the  taking  of  Bagdad  by  H^ilagu,  followed 
by  the  execution  of  the  caliph.  Bibars  recognized  the  claim  of  a 
certain  Abu'l-C^ftsim  Ahmed  to  be  the  son  of  2^fthir,  the  35th 
Abbasid  cah'ph,  and  installed  him  as  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
at  Cairo  with  the  title  al-Mostanpr  billdk,  Mostan^r 
then  proceeded  to  confer  on  Bibars  the  title  sultan, 
and  to  address  to  him  a  homily,  explaining  his  duties. 
This  document  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  Ufe  of  Bibars, 
and  translated  by  G.  WeiL  The  sultan  -appears  to  have  con- 
templated restoring  the  new  caliph  to  the  throne  of  Bagdad: 
the  force,  however,  which  he  sent  with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
reconquering  Irak  was  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
Mostanfir  was  defeated  and  slain.  This  did  not  prevent  Bibars 
from  maintaining  his  policy  of  anointing  an  Abbasid  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  legitimacy  on  himself ;  but  he  encouraged 
no  further  attempts  at  re-establishing  the  Abbasids  at  Bagdad, 
and  bis  principle,  adopted  by  successive  sultans,  was  that  the 
caliph  should  not  leave  Cairo  except  when  accompanying  the 
sultan  on  an  expedition. 
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The  rdgn  of  Bibars  was  spent  largdy  in  successful  wars  against 
the  Crusaders,  from  whom  he  took  many  cities,  notably  Salad, 
Caesarea  and  Antioch;  the  Armenians,  whose  territory  he  re- 
peatedly invaded,  burning  their  capital  Sis;  and  the  Seljukids 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  further  reduced  the  Ism&*ilians  or  Assassins, 
whose  existence  as  a  community  lasted  on  in  Syria  after  it  had 
nearly  come  to  an  end  in  Persia.  He  made  Nubia  tributary, 
therein  extending  Moslem  arms  farther  south  than  they  had 
been  extended  by  any  previous  sultan.  His  authority  was  before 
his  death  recognized  all  over  Syria  (with  the  exception  of  the  few 
cHies  still  in  the  power  of  the  Franks),  over  Arabia,  with  the 
exception  of  Yemen,  on  the  Euphrates  from  Birah  to  Kerkesia 
(Circcsium)  on  the  Chaboras  (Khabur),  whilst  the  amirs  of 
north-western  Africa  were  tributary  to  him.  His  successes  were 
won  not  only  by  military  and  political  ability,  but  also  by  the 
most  absolute  unscrupulousncss,  neither  flagrant  perjury  nor 
the  basest  treachery  being  disdained.  He  was  the  first  sultan 
who  acknowledged  the  equal  authority  of  the  four  schools  of  law, 
and  appointed  judges  belonging  to  each  in  Egypt  and  Syria; 
he  was  thus  able  to  get  his  measures  approved  by  one  school  when 
condemned  by  another. 

On  the  ist  of  July  1277  Bibars  died,  and  the  events  that 
followed  set  an  example  repeatedly  followed  during  the  period 
of  the  Mamelukes.  The  sultan's  son  Malik  cl-So^id 
ascended  the  throne;  but  within  little  more  than  two 
years  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  father-in- 
laW  KaU^Hn,  a  Mameluke  who  had  risen  high  in  the  former 
sovereign's  service.  The  accession  of  Kalft'Qn  was  also  marked 
by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  governor  of  Damascus  to  form 
Syria  into  an  independent  kin^om,  an  attempt  frequently 
imitated  on  similar  occasions.  The  Syrian  forces  were  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  JasOrah  (April  26th,  1280)  and  Kala'tkn  re- 
sumed possession  of  the  country;  but  the  disaffected  Syrians 
entered  mto  relations  with  the  Mongols,  who  proceeded  to  invade 
Syria,  but  were  finally  defeated  by  KaUl'dn  on  the  30th  of 
October  1281  under  the  walls  of  Horns  (Emesa). 

The  conversion  to  Islam  of  Nikudar  Ahmad,  the  third  of  the 
IlUian  rulers  of  Persia,  and  the  consequent  troubles  in  the  western 
Mongol  empire,  let  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  Egypt 
and  the  Ukhans  (see  Persia:  History,  §  B),  though  the  latter 
did  not  cease  to  agitate  in  Europe  for  a  renewal  of  the  Crusades, 
with  little  result.  Kala'Qn,  without  pursuing  any  career  of  active 
conquest,  did  much  to  consolidate  his  dominions,  and  especially 
to  extend  Egyptian  commerce,  for  which  purpose  he  started 
passports  enabling  merchants  to  *  travel  with  safety  through 
Egypt  and  Syria  as  far  as  India.  After  the  danger  from  the 
Mongols  had  ceased,  however,  Kal£*tln  directed  his  energies 
towards  capturing  the  last  places  that  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Franks,  and  proceeded  to  take  Markab,  Latakia,  and 
Tripoli  (April  26th,  1289).  In  1290  he  planned  an  attack  on 
Acre,  but  died  (November  loth)  in  the  middle  of  all  his  pre- 
parations. Under  Kal&'On  we  first  hear  of  the  Burjite  Mame- 
lukes, who  owe  their  name  to  the  citadel  (Burj)  ai  Cairo,  where 
3700  of  the  whole -number  of  12,000  Mamelukes  maintained 
•by  this  sovereign  were  quartered:  He  also  set  an  example, 
frequently  followed,  of  the  practice  of  dismissing  all  non-Moslems 
from  government  posts:  this  was  often  done  by  his  successors 
with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  Moslems,  but  it  was  speedily 
found  that  the  services  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  clerks  were 
kigain  required.  He  further  founded  a  hospital  for  clinical 
research  on  a  scale  formerly  unknown. 

Kal&'On  was  followed  by  his  son  KkaiU  (Malik  al-Askraf 
SaUlf  al-din)t  who  carried  out  his  father's  policy  of  driving  the 
Franks  out  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  proceeded  with  the  siege 
of  Acre,  which  he  took  (May  18th,  1291)  after  a  siege  of  forty- 
three  days^  The  capture  and  destruction  of  this  important 
place  were  folbwed  by  the  capture  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Haifa,  Athlit 
and  Beirut,  and  thus  Syria  was  cleared  of  the  Crusaders.  He 
also  planned  an  expedition  against  the  prince  of  Lesser  Armenia, 
which  was  averted  by  the  surrender  •f  Behesna,  Marash  and  Tell 
lilamdQn.  The  disputes  between  his  favourite,  the  vizier  Ibli 
al-Sa'Hb.  and  his  viceroy  Baidara.  led  to  his  being  murdered  by 
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the  latter  (December  lath,  1293),  who  was  prodalmcd  sultaa, 
but  almost  immediately  fdl  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
deceased  sultan's  party,  who  placed  a  younger  son  of  KalA*CUl, 
Mahommed  Malik  a/-A^Jf»r,  on  the  throne.  This 
prince  had  the  singular  fortime  of  reigning  three  times, 
being  twice  dethroned:  he  was  first  installed  on  the 
14th  of  December  1293,  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  undertaken  by  a  cabinet,  consisting 
of  a  vizier  ('Alam  al-din  Sin  jar),  a  viceroy  (Kitlx^),  a  war 
minister  (^us2m  al-din  Lajin  al-Rflmi),  a  prefect  of  the  palace 
(Rokncddin  Bibars  j£shengir)  and  a  secretary  of  state  (Rok- 
neddin  Bibars  Man^Qrl).  This  cabinet  naturally  split  into  rival 
camps,  in  consequence  of  which  Kitboga,  himself  a  Mongol, 
with  the  aid  of  other  Mongols  who  had  come  into  Egypt  after 
the  battle  of  Homs,  succeeded  in  ousting  his  rivals,  and  presently, 
with  the  aid  of  the  surviving  assassins  of  the  former  sultan, 
compelling  Malik  al-Na§{r  to  abdicate  in  his  favour  (December  ist, 
1294).  The  usurper  was,  however,  able  to  maintain  hhnself  for 
two  years  only,  famine  and  pestilence  which  prevailed  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  during  his  reign  rendering  him  unpopular,  while  his 
arbitrary  treatment  of  the  amirs  also  gave  offence.  He  was 
dethroned  in  1296,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Khalil,  ^usftm 
al-din  Ldjfn,  son-in-law  of  the  sultan  Bibars  and  formeriy 
governor  of  Damascus,  installed  in  hu  palace  (November  26tll, 
1296).  It  had  become  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  sultans  to 
bestow  all  offices  of  importance  on  their  own  freedmen  (Mame- 
lukes) to  the  exclusion  of  the  older  amirs,  whom  they  could  not 
trust  so  w^,  but  who  in  turn  became  still  more  disaffected. 
9us2m  al-dfn  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  older  amirs 
whom  he  had  incensed  by  bestowing  arbitrary  power  on  his  own 
Mameluke  Mengutimur,  and  was  murdered  on  the 
i6th  of  January  1299.  His  short  reign  wks  maiked  wSUt 
by  some  fairly  successful  incursions  into  Armenia, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  fortresses  Marash  and  Tell  HamdOn, 
which  had  been  retaken  by  the  Armenians.  He  also  instituted 
a  fresh  survey  and  division  of  land  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  which 
occasioned  much  discontent.  After  his  murder  the  dqx>sed 
sultan  Malik  al-N&§ir,  who  had  hten  living  in  retirement  at 
Kcrak,  was  recalled  by  the  army  and  reinstated  as  sultan  In 
Cairo  (February  7th,  1299),  though  still  only  fourteen  years  of 
age,  so  that  public  affairs  were  administered  not  by  him,  but  by 
SalSr  the  viceroy,  and  Bibars  JSshengir,  prefect  of  the  palace. 
The  7th  Ilkhan,  Ghazan  Mahmud,  took  advantage  of  the  disorder 
in  the  Mameluke  empire  to  invade  Sjria  in  the  latter  half  of  x  299, 
when  his  forces  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  those  of  the  new  sultan, 
and  seized  several  cities,  including  the  capital  Damascus,  of 
which,  however,  they  were  tmable  to  storm  the  citadel;  in  1300, 
when  a  fresh  army  was  collected  in  Egypt,  the  Mongols  evacuated 
Damascus  and  made  no  attempt  to  secure  their  other  conquests. 
The  fear  of  further  Mongolian  invasion  led  to  the  imposition  of 
fresh  taxes  in  both  Egypt  and  Syria,  including  one  of  33%  on 
rents,  which  occasioned  many  complaints.  The  invasion  did  not 
take  place  till  1303,  when  at  the  battle  of  Marj  al-$affar  (AprH 
2oth)  the  Mongols  were  defeated.  This  was  the  last  time  that 
the  llkhans  gave  the  Egyptian  sultans  serious  trouble;  and  in, 
the  letter  written  in  the  sultan's  name  to  the  Ukhan  announcing 
the  victory,  the  former  suggested  that  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad 
should  be  restored  to  the  titular  Abbasid  caliph  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Egyptian  expedition,  a  suggestion  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  led  to  any  actual  steps  being  taken.  The  fact 
that  the  Mongols  were  in  ostensible  alUance  with  Christian 
princes  led  to  a  renewal  by  the  sultan  of  the  ordinances  against 
Jews  and  Christians  which  had  often  been  abrogated,  as  often 
renewed  and  again  fallen  into  abeyance;  and  their  renewal  led 
to  missions  from  various  Christian  princes  requesting  milder, 
terms  for  their  co-religionists.  The  amirs  SalSr  and  Bibars  having 
usurped  the  whole  of  the  sultan's  authority,  he,  after  some  futile 
attempts  to  free  himself  of  them,  under  the  pretext  of  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  retired  in  March  1309  to  Kerak,  whence  be  sent  his 
abdication  to  Cairo;  in  consequence  of  which,  on  the  5th  of 
April  1300,  Bibars  Jdskengir  was  proclaimed  sultan,  with  the 
title  Malik  al-Mo^Jar,    This  prince  was  originally  a  freedman 
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of  KalA'On,  and  was  tbe  first  Grcts^n  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  Egypt.    Before  the  year  wa^  out  the  new  sultan  had  been 
rendered  unpopular  by  the  occurrence  of  a  famine,  and  Malik 
al-Nft$ir  was  easily  able  to  induce  the  Syrian  amirs  to  return  to 
his  allegiance,  in  consequence  of  which  Bibars  in  his  turn  abdi- 
cated, and  Malik  al-Nfl^lr  re-entered  Cairo  as  sovereign  on  the 
Sth  of  March  1310.    He  soon  found  the  means  to  execute  both 
Bibars  and  Salir,  while  other  amirs  fvho  had  been  eminent  under 
the  former  r^me  fled  to  the  Mongols.    The  relations  between 
their  likhan  and  the  Egyptian  sultan  continued  strained,  and  the 
Sth  Ilkhan  Ocljeitu  (1504-13 16)  addressed  letters  to  Philip  the 
Fair  and  the  English  king  Edward  I.  (answered  by  Edward  II. 
in  1J07),  desiring  aid  against  Mdik  al-Ni^r;  and  for  mkny 
years  the  courts  of  the  sultan  and  the  IXkiath  «>nttnued  to  be  the 
refuge  of  malcontents  from  tbe  other  kingdom.    Finally  in  1322 
terms  of  peace  and  alliance  were  agreed  on  between  the  sultan 
and  Aba  Sa'ld  the  oth  Ilkhan.     The  sultan  also  entered  into 
relations  with  the  Mongols  of  the  Golden  Horde  and  in  1319 
married  a  daughter  of  the  reigm'ng  prince  Vtheg  Khan  (see 
Mongols:  CoUen  Horde).    Much  of  Malik  al-Nfll^ir's  third 
administration  was  spent  in  raids  into  Nubia,  where  he  en- 
deavoured  to  set  up  a  creature  <^  his  own  as  sovereign,  in 
attempts  at  bringing  the  Bedouins  of  south-eastern  Egypt  into 
subordination,  and  in  persecuting  the  Nosairls,  whose  heresy 
became  formidable  about   this   rime.    Like  other  Egyptian 
sultans  he  nmde  considerable  use  of  the  Assassins,  124  of  whom 
were  sent  by  him  into  Persia  to  execute  Kara  Sonkor,  at  one 
time  governor  of  Damascus,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Malik 
sJ-Ashraf;  but  they  were  all  outwitted  by  the  exile,  who  was 
finally  poisoned  by  the  Ilkhan  in  recompense  for  a  similar  service 
rendered  by  the  Egyptian  sulun.    For  a  time  Malik  al-N2$ir 
was  recognized  as  suzerain  in  north  Africa,  the  Arabian  Irak, 
and  Asia  Minor,  but  he  was  unable  to  make  any  permanent 
conquests  in  any  of  these  countries.    He  brought  Medina,  which 
bad  previously  been  governed  by  independent  sheilfs,  toacknow- 
ledge  his  authority.  His  diplomatic  rdations  were  more  extensive 
than  those  of  any  previous  sultan,  and  included  Bulgarian, 
Indian,  and  Abyssinian  potentates,  as  well  as  the  pope,  the  king 
of  Aragon  and  the  king  of  France.    He  appears  to  have  done 
his  utmost  to  protect  his  Christian  subjects,  incturing  thereby 
the  reproaches  of  the  more  fanatical  Moslems,  especially  in  the 
year  1320  when  owing  to  incendiarism  in  Cairo  there  was  danger 
of  a  general  massacre  of  the  Christian  poptilation.    His  internal 
administration  was  marked  by  gross  extravagance,  which  led 
to  his  viziers  being  forced  to  practise  violent  extortion  for  which 
they  afterwards  suffered.    He  paid  considerable  attention  to 
sheep-breeding  and  agriculture,  and  by  a  canal  which  he  had 
dug  from  Fuah  to  Alexandria  not  only  assisted  commerce  but 
brought   100,000  feddans  under  ctdtivation.    His   taste  for 
building  and  street  improvement  led  to  the  beautifying  of  Cairo, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  governors  of  other  great 
cities  in  the  empire,  notably  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  He  paid 
exceptionally  high  prices  for  Mamelukes,  many  of  whom  were 
sold  by  their  Mongol  parents  to  hb  agents,  and  accustomed 
them  to  greater  luxury  than  was  usual  under  his  predecessors. 
In  1315  he  instituted  a  survey  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  twenty-four 
ports  into  which  it  was  divided  ten  were  assigned  to  the  sultan 
ami  fourteen  to  the  amirs  and  the  army.    He  took  occasion  to 
abolish  a  variety  of  vexatious  imposts,  and  the  new  budget  feQ 
less  heavily  on  the  Christians  than  the  old.    Among  the  literary 
ornaments  of  h»  rdgn  was  the  historian  and  geographer  IsmS*d 
Abulfeda  (9.*.),  to  whom  Malik  al-No^ir  restored  the  government 
of  Hamath,  whidi  had  bdonged  to  his  ancestors,  and  even  gave 
the  title  sultan.    He  died  on  the  7th  of  June  1341.    The  son, 
Abu  Bakr,  to  whom  he  had  left  the  throne,  was  able  to  maintain 
himself  Only  a  few  months  on  it,  being  compelled  to  abdicate 
on  the  4th  of  August  1341  in  favour  of  hh  infant  brother  Kuchuk; 
the  revolution  was  brought  about  by  Kaustln,  a  powerful  Mame- 
hifce  of  the  preceding  monarch.    This  person's  authority  was, 
bowever,  soon  overthrown  by  a  party  formed  by  the  Syrian 
prefects,  and  on  the  nth  of  January  Malik  al-Ndfir  A^mad,  an 
SQQ  of  tbe  former  sultan  of  the  same  title,  was  insuiiied 


in  his  place,  tbou^  he  did  not  actually  anive  in  Catio  till  the 
6th  of  November,  being  unwilling  to  leave  Kdrak,  where  he  had 
been  living  in  retirement.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Cairo  he 
speedily  returned  thither,  thereby  forfeiting  his  throne,  which 
was  conferred  by  the  amhrs  on  hLs  brother  Ismd*U  al-Malik  al* 
Sdiii^  (June  aylh,  1342).  This  sultan  was  mainly  occupied 
during  his  short  reign  with  besieging  and  taking  Kecak,  whither 
A^^nad  had  taken  refuge,  and  himself  died  on  tbe  3rd  ojf  August 
1345,  when  another  son  of  Malik  al-Nft$ir,  named  SMc'bdn,  was 
placed  on  the  throne.  The  constant  changes  of  sultan  led  to 
great  disorder  in  the  provinces,  and  many  of  the 
subject  principalities  endeavoured  to  shake  of!  the  fjf^***' 
Egyptian  yoke.  Sha  bftn  proved  no  more  competent  power, 
than  his  predecessors,  being  given  to  open  debauchery 
and  profligacy,  an  example  followed  by  his  amirs,  and  fresh 
discontent  led  to  his  being  deposed  by  tbe  Syrian  amirs,  when 
his  brother  ^^jl  was  proclaimed  sultan  in  his  place  (September 
xSth,  X346).  Qftjjl  was  deposed  and  killed  on  the  loth  of 
December  1347,  and  another  infant  son  of  Malik  al-Nfi^'r,  ^asan^ 
who  took  his  father's  title,  was  proclaimed,  the  real  power  being 
shared  by  three  amirs,  Shdkhun,  Menjek  and  Yelbogha  Arus. 
During  this  reign  (i34g-i349)  Egypt  was  visited  by  the  '^  Black 
Death,"  which  is  said  to  have  carried  off  900,000  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cairo  and  to  have  raged  as  far  south  as  Assuan.  Towards 
the  beginning  of  X351  the  sultan  got  rid  of  his  guardians  and 
attempted  to  rule  by  himself;  but  though  successful  in  war,  his 
arbitrary  measures  led  to  his  being  dethroned  on  the  aist  of 
August  1 3 SI  by  the  amirs,  who  proclaimed  his  brother  Saji^  with 
the  title  of  Malik  alSdl^.  He  too  was  only  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  power  was  contested  for  by  various  groups  of  amirs, 
whose  struggles  ended  with  the  deposition  of  the  siiltan  S&h'b 
on  the  2oth  of  Octob^  1354,  and  the  reinstatement  of  his  brother 
^asan,  who  was  again  dethroned  on  the  i6th  of  March  1361 
by  an  amir  Yelbogha,  whom  he  had  offended,  and  who,  having 
got  possession  of  the  sultan's  person,  murdered  him.  The  next 
day  a  son  of  the  dethroned  sultan  ^&iiI  was  proclaimed  sultan 
with  the  title  Malik  al-Man^r.  On  the  29th  of  May  1363  this 
sultan  was  also  dethroned  on  the  ground  of  incompetence,  and 
his  place  was  given  to  another  grandson  of  Mi^  al-NS^ir, 
Skd'bdn,  son  of  Qosain,  then  ten  years  old.  The  amir  Yelbogha 
at  first  held  all  real  power  and  is  said  to  have  aoquired  a  degreo 
of  authority  which  no  other  subject  ever  held.  During  this  reign, 
on  the  Sth  of  October  1365,  a  landing  was  effected  at  Alexandria 
by  a  Frankish  fleet  under  Peter  I.  of  Cyprus,  which  presently 
took  possession  of  the  dty;  the  Franks  were  speedily  compelled 
to  embark  again  after  plundering  the  dty,  for  which  compen* 
sation  was  afterwards  demanded  by  Ydbogha  from  the  Christian 
population  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Alexandria  was  further  made 
the  seat  of  a  viceroy,  having  previously  only  had  a  prefect. 
On  the  nth  of  December  1366  Ydbogha  was  himself  attacked 
by  the  sultan,  captured  and  slain.  His  successor  in  the  office 
of  first  minister  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  Maradukes, 
who  compelled  him  to  institute  and  depose  governors,  &c.,  at 
thdr  pleasure.  In  1374  the  Egyptians  raided  Cilicia  and  cap- 
tured Leo  VI.,  prince  of  Cesser  Armenia,  which  now  became  an 
Egyptian  province  with  a  Modem  governor.  On  the  15th  of 
Matt:h  1377  the  sultan  was  miu-dered  by  the  Mamelukes,  owing 
to  his  refusing  a  largess  of  money  which  they  demanded.  The 
infant  son  of  the  late  sultan  *AU,  a  lad  of  eight  years,  was  pro- 
daimed  with  the  title  Malik  al-Matt^Hr;  the  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  Kartai  and  Ibek,  the  latter  of  whom  over- 
threw the  former  with  the  aid  of  his  own  Mamelukes,  Berekeh 
and  BarkQk.  An  insurrection  in  Syria  which  spread  to  Egypt 
presently  caused  the  fall  of  Ibek,  and  led  to  the  occupation 
of  the  highest  posts  by  the  Circassian  frcedmen  Berekeh  and 
BarkOk,  of  whom  the  latter  ere  long  succeeded  in  oustmg  the 
former  and  usurping  the  sultan's  place;  on  the  19th  of  May 
1381,  when  the  sultan  *A1I  died,  his  place  was  given  to  an  infant 
brother  Qfijjl,  but  on  the  a6th  of  November  1382,  BarkOk  set 
this  child  aside  and  had  himself  proclaimed  sultan  (with  the  title 
Malik  al-Zdhir),  thereby  ending  the  Bahri  dynasty  and  commenc- 
faig  that  of  the  Circassians.    For  a  short  period,  however,  ^^Ajjl 
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wai  restored,  when  on  cbe  xst  of  June  1389  Cairo  was  Uien  by 
Ydbogha,  governor  of  Damascus,  and  BarkQk  expelled;  Qijjl 
reigned  at  first  under  the  guardianship  of  Yelbogha,  who  was 
then  overthrown  by  Mintftsh;  BarkOk,  who  had  been  relegated 
to  Kerak,  succeeded  in  again  forming  a  party,  and  in  a  battle 
fought  at  Shakhab,  January  xjgo,  succeeded  in  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  the  sultan  Qijjl,  and  on  the  a  1st  of  January 
he  was  again  proclaimed  sultan  in  Cairo. 

(7)  Period  of  Bwjl  Mamdukes. — BarkOk  presently  entered 
into  relations  with  the  Ottoman  sultan  BAyezId  I.,  and  by 
slaying  an  oivoy  of  Timur  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  world- 
conqueror;  and  in  1394  led  an  army  into  S3rria  with  the  view 
of  restoring  the  Jelairid  Ukhan  Ahmad  to  Bagdad  (as  BarkOk's 
vassal),  and  meeting  the  Mongol  invasion.  BarkOk,  however, 
died  (June  aoth,  1399)  before  Timur  had  time  to  invade  Syria. 
According  to  the  custom  that  had  so  often  proved  disastrous, 
a  young  son  of  BarkOk,  Parajt  then  aged  thirteen,  was  appointed 
sultan  under  the  guardianship  of  two  amirs.  Incursions  were 
inunediately  made  by  the  Ottoman  sultan  into  the  territory  of 
Egyptian  vassals  at  Derendeh  and  Albistan  (Ablestin),  and 
Malatia  was  besieged  by  his  forces.  Timur,  who  was  at  this 
time  beginning  his  campaign  against  Bflyezld,  turned  his  atten- 
tion first  to  Syria,  and  on  the  30th  of  October  1400 
r^^^  defeated  the  S3rrian  amirs  near  Aleppo,  and  soon  got 
possession  of  the  dty  and  the  citadel.  He  proceeded 
to  take  Hamah,  Homs  (Emesa)  and  other  towns,  and  on  the 
aoth  of  December  started  for  Damascus.  An  endeavour  was 
made  by  the  Egyptian  sultan  to  relieve  Damascus,  but  the  news 
of  an  insurrection  in  Cairo  caused  him  to  retire  and  leave  the 
place  to  its  fate.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1401  the  whole 
of  Northern  Syria  suffered  from  Tlmur's  marauders.  In  the 
following  year  (Sq>tember  a9th,  1402)  Timur  who  had  in  the 
interval  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Ottoman  sultan,  sent 
to  demand  homage  from  Faraj,  and  his  demand  was  readily 
granted,  together  with  the  delivery  of  the  princes  who  had  sought 
refuge  from  Timur  in  Egyptian  territory.  The  death  of  Timur 
in  February  1405  restored  Egyptian  authority  in  Syria,  which, 
however,  became  a  rendezvous  for  all  who  were  discontented 
with  the  rule  of  Faraj  and  his  amirs,  and  two  months  after 
Timur's  death  was  in  open  rebdlion  against  Faraj.  Although 
Faraj  succeeded  in  defeating  the  rebek,  he  was  compelled  by 
insubordination  on  the  part  of  his  Circassian  Mamelukes  to 
abdicate  (September  20th,  1405),  when  his  brother  Abd  al-'asa 
was  proclaimed  with  the  title  Malik  al-ManfUr;  after  two 
months  this  imnce  was  dqMsed,  and  Faraj,  who  had  been  in 
hiding,  recalled.  Most  of  his  reign  was,  however,  occupied 
with  revolts  on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  amirs,  to  queU  whom  he 
repeatedly  visited  Syria;  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  were  the 
amirs  Newruz  and  Sheik  MahmOdl,  afterwards  sultan.  Owing 
to  disturbances  and  misgovemment  the  population  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  is  said  to  have  shrunk  to  a  third  in  his  time,  and  he 
offended  public  sentiment  not  only  by  debauchery,  but  by 
having  his  image  stamped  on  his  coins.  On  the  a3rd  of  May 
141a,  after  being  defeated  and  shut  up  in  Damascus,  he  was 
compelled  by  Sheik  MabmOdI  to  abdicate,  and  an  Abbasid 
cah'ph,  Mosta*In,  was  proclaimed  sultan,  only  to  be  forced  to 
abdicate  on  the  6th  of  November  of  the  same  year  in  Sheik's 
favour,  who  took  the  title  Malik  al-Mu'ayyad,  his  colleague 
Newruz  having  been  previously  sent  to  Syria,  where  he  was  to  be 
autocrat  by  the  terms  of  their  agreement  In  the  struggle 
which  naturally  followed  between  the  two,  Newruz  was  shut  up 
in  Damascus,  defeated  and  slain.  Sheik  himsdf  invaded  Asia 
Minor  and  forced  the  Turkoman  states  to  acknowledge  his 
suzerainty.  After  the  sultan*s  return  they  soon  rebelled,  but 
were  again  brought  into  subjection  by  Sheik's  son  Ibrihira; 
his  victories  excited  the  envy  of  his  father,  who  is  said  to  have 
poisoned  him.  Sheik  himself  died  a  few  months  after  the 
decease  of  his  son  (January  xjth,  1421),  and  another  infant  son, 
Af^madf  was  proclaimed  with  the  title  Malik  al-Motafar,  the 
proclamation  being  followed  by  the  usual  dissensions  between 
the  amirs,  ending  with  the  assumption  of  supreme  power  by  the 
amir  Tatar,  who,  after  defeating  his  rivals,  on  the  a9th  of  August 


K43I  had  himsdf  produmed  suftan  with  the  title  ilottik  al-Jfikir. 
This  usurper,  however,  died  on  the  30th  of  November  of  the 
same  year,  leaving  the  throne  to  an  infant  son  Mokaptmed,  who 
was  given  the  title  Malik  ai-^iU^;  the  regular  intrigues  between 
the  amirs  followed,  leading  to  his  being  detiironed  on  the  followiog 
ist  of  April  1422,  when  the  amir  i4>pocnted  to  be  his  tutor, 
Barsbai,  was  proclaimed  sultan  with  the  title  MiUik  ai-Askraf, 
This  sultan  avenged  the  attacks  on  Alexandria  ro> 
peatedly  made  by  Cyprian  ships,  for  be  sent  n  fleet  ^m^uT 
which  burned  Linuisol,  and  another  which  took  g^wtn, 
Famagusta  (August  4th,  1425),  but  failed  in  the 
endeavour  to  annex  the  island  permanently.  An  expedition 
sent  in  the  following  year  (1426)  succeeded  in  taking  captive  the 
king  of  Cyprus,  who  was  Iwought  to  Cairo  and  presently  released 
for  a  ransom  of  aoo,ooo  dinars,  on  condition  of  acknowledging 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Egyptian  sultan  and  paying  him  an  annual 
tribute.  Barsbai  appears  to  have  cxcdled  his  predecessors 
in  the  invention  of  devices  for  exacting  money  from  merchants 
and  pilgrims,  and  in  juggh'ng  with  the  exchange.  This  led  to  a 
naval  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Venetians,  who  secured 
better  terms  for  their  trade,  and  to  the  seizure  of  Egyptian 
vessels  by  the  king  of  Aragon  and  the  prince  of  Catalonia.  In 
a  census  made  during  Barsbai's  reign,  it  was  found  that  the 
total  number  of  towns  and  villages  in  F^ypt  had  sunk  to  axyo, 
whereas  in  the  4th  century  A.R.  it  had  stood  at  xo,ooo.  Much 
of  Barsbai's  attention  was  occupied  with  raids  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  the  Dhu  '1-Kadiri  Turkomans  frequently  rebelled,  axid 
with  wars  against  Kara  Yelek,  prince  of  Amid,  and  Shah  Rokh, 
son  of  Timur.  Barsbai  died  on  the  7th  of  June  X438.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  his  predecessors  he  left  the  throne  to  a 
son  still  in  his  minority,  Abul-Makdsin  YHsuf,  who  took  the  title 
Malik  al-Atl9,  but  as  usual  after  a  few  months  he  was  displaced 
by  the  regent  Jakmak,  who  on  the  9th  of  September  1438  was 
prodalnaed  sultan  with  the  title  M^ik  al-Zdkir. '  In  the  years 
X442-X444  this  sultan  sent  three  fleets  against  Rhodes,  where  the 
third  effected  a  landing,  but  was  unable  to  make  any  permanent 
conquest. '  In  consequence  of  a  lengthy  illxiess  Jakmak  abdicated 
on  the  xst  of  February  X453;  when  his  son  *Otkman  was  pro- 
claimed sultan  with  the  title  Malik  al-Maniiir,  Though  not  a 
minor,  he  had  no  greater  success  than  the  sons  of  the  usuii>ei» 
who  preceded  him,  being  dethroned  after  six  weeks  (March  xsth, 
X453)  in  favour  of  the  amir  Inal  al'*Ald%  who  took  the  title 
Malik  al-Askraf,  His  reign  was  marked  by  friendly  reIati<Mis 
with  the  Ottoman  sultan  Mahomxned  n.,  whose  capture  of 
Constantinople  (1453)  was  the  cause  of  great  r^idngs  in  Egypt, 
but  also  by  violent  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  Mamelukes,  who 
dictated  the  sultan's  pdicy.  On  his  death  on  the  a6th  of  February 
X461  his  son  A^mad  was  prodaimed  sultan  with  the  title  MalUt 
al-Mu'ayyad;  he  had  the  usual  fate  of  sultans'  sons,  earned 
in  his  case  by  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Mamdukes  under  disci- 
pline; he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  on  the  aSth  of  June  X461, 
when  the  amir  Kkoskkadam,  who  had  served  as  a  genera],  was 
proclaimed  sultan.  Unlike  the  other  Mamduke  sovereigns, 
who  were  Turks  or  Circassians,  this  man  had  originally  been  a 
Greek  slave. 

In  his  reign  (X463)  there  began  the  straggle  between  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Ottoman  sultanates  which  finally  led  to  the 
incorporation  of  Egypt  in  the- Ottoman  empire.  The  Bmir 
dispute  began  with  a  struggle  over  the  succession  in  nUMom 
the  prindiMility  of  Karaman,  where  the  two  sultans  jJ^L^ 
favoured  rival  candidates,  and  the  Ottoman  sultan  "''^'^' 
Mahommed  II.  supported  the  daim  of  Us  candidate  with  force 
of  arms,  obtaining  as  the  price  of  his  asris^anrr  several  towns 
in  which  the  suzerainty  of  the  Egyptliui  sultan  had  been  acknow- 
ledged. Open  war  did  not,  however,  break  out  between  the 
two  states  in  Khoshkadam's  time,  lliis  sultan  is  said  to  have 
taken  money  to  permit  innocent  persons  to  be  ill-treated  or 
executed.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  October  1467,  when  the  At&beg 
Yelbai  was  selected  by  the  Mamdukes  to  succeed  him,  and  was 
proclaimed  sultan  with  the  title  of  if  a/tiba^^d4»^.  This  person, 
proving  incompetent,  was  deposed  by  a  revolution  of  the  Maine- 
Iukc80nthe4th  of  December  1467.  when  the  Atibeg  Timmrb^g^ 
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was  prodafmed  with  the  title  MaKk  al-^dkir  In  a  month's  time, 
however,  there  was  another  palace  revolution,  and  the  new 
Atibeg  Kait  Bey  or  Katftbai  (January  31st,  1468)  was  proclaimed 
sultan,  the  dethroned  Timurbogha  being,  however,  pennitted 
to  go  free  whither  he  pleased.  Much  of  Kait  Bey*s  reign  was 
spent  in  struggles  with  CzOn  Hasan,  prince  of  Di2rbekr,  and 
Shah  Siwftr,  chief  of  the  DhuM-Kidiri  Turkomans.  He  also 
offended  the  Ottoman  sultan  Bftyezid  II.  by  entertaining  his 
brother  Jem,  who  was  afterwards  poisoned  in  Europe.  Owing  to 
this,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  an  Indian  embassy  to  the  Ottoman 
sultan  was  intercepted  by  the  agents  of  Kait  Bey,  BSyezid  II. 
declared  war  against  Egypt,  and  seized  Adana,  Tarsus  and  other 
places  within  Egyptian  territory;  extraordinary  efforts  were 
made  by  Kait  Bey,  whose  generals  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  Ottoman  invaders.  In  1491,  however,  after  the  Egyptians 
had  repeatedly  defeated  the  Ottoman  troq>s,  Kait  Bey  made 
proposals  of  peace  which  were  accepted,  the  keys  of  the  towns 
which  the  Ottomans  had  seized  being  restored  to  the  Egyptian 
sultan.  Kait  Bey  endeavoured  to  assist  his  co-reUgionists  in 
Spain  who  were  threatened  by  King  Ferdinand,  by  threatening 
the  pope  with  reprisals  on  Syrian  Christians,  but  without  effect. 
As  the  consequence  of  a  palace  intrigue,  which  Kait  Bey  was  too 
old  to  quell,  on  the  7th  of  August  1496,  a  day  before  his  death, 
his  son  Mahommed  was  proclaimed  sultan  with  the  title  Matik 
al-l^dsir;  this  was  in  order  to  put  the  supreme  powei  into  the 
bands  of  the  At&beg  KSnsQh,  since  the  new  sultan  was  only 
fourteen  years  old.  An  attempt  of  the  At&beg  to  oust  the  new 
sultan,  however,  failed.  After  a  reign  of  little  more  than  two 
years,  filled  mamly  with  struggles  between  rival  amirs,  Malik 
a1-NS$ir  was  murdered  (October  31st,  1498),  and  his  uncle  and 
vizier  KdnsHh  proclaimed  sultan  with  the  title  Malik  d-ZAkir. 
His  reign  only  lasted  about  twenty  months;  on  the  30th  of  June 
1500  he  was  dethroned  by  TQmftnbey,  who  caused  Jdn  Betdt, 
the  At&beg,  to  be  proclaimed  sultan.  A  few  months  bter 
Tiimdnbey,  at  the  suggestion  of  Kasrawah,  governor  of  Damascus, 
whom  hh  had  been  sent  to  reduce  to  subjection,  ousted  Jin 
Bdat,  and  was  himself  proclaimed  suHan  with  the  title  Malik 
ai-'AdU  (January  asth,  1501).  His  reign  lasted  only  one  hundred 
days,  when  he  was  displaced  by  Kdnsiih  al-Ckikrl  (April  20th, 
1501).  His  reign  was  remarkable  for  a  naval  conflict  between 
the  Egyptians  and  'the  Portuguese,  whose  fleet  interfered  with 
the  pilgrim  route  from  India  to  Mecca,  and  also  with  the  trade 
between  India  and  Egypt;  Kftnsfih  caused  a  fleet  to  be  built 
which  fought  naval  battles  with  the  Portuguese  with  varying 
results. 

In  1 51 5  there  began  the  war  with  the  Ottom^  sultan  Sellm  I. 
which  led  to  the  close  of  the  Mameluke  period,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Egypt  and  its  dependencies  in  the  (>t toman 
empire  (see  Tuucby:  History).  KinsQb  was  charged 
by  Selim  with  giving  the  envoys  of  the  §afawid 
Isma'il  passage  through  Syria  on  their  way  to  Venice 
to  form  a  confederacy  against  the  Turks,  and  with  harbouring 
various  refugees.  The  actual  declaration  of  war  was  not  made 
by  Selim  till  May  151 5,  when  the  Ottoman  sultan  had  made  all 
iris  preparations;  and  at  the  battle  of  Merj  Dabik,  on  the  241  h 
of  August  1515,  K&nsOh  was  defeated  bv  the  Ottoman  forces 
and  fell  fighting.  Sy^a  passed  quickly  mto  the  possession  of 
the  Turks,  whose  advent  was  in  many  places  welcome  as  meaning 
deliverance  from  the  Mamelukes.  In  Cairo,  when  the  news  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Egyptian  sultan  arrived,  the  governor 
who  had  been  left  by  KilnsQh,  TikmAnhey,  was  proclaimed  sultan 
(October  17th,  1516).  On  the  20th  of  January  1517  Cairo  was 
taken  by  the  Ottomans,  and  Selim  shortly  after  declared  sultan 
of  Egypt.  TflmAnbey  continued  the  struggle  for  some  months, 
but  was  finally  defeated,  and  after  being  captured  and  kept  in 
prison  seventeen  days  was  executed  on  the  rsth  of  April  1517. 

(8)  The  Turkish  i>morf.— The  sultan  Selim  left  with  his  viceroy 
Khair  Bey  a  guard  of  5000  janissaries,  but  otherwise  made  few 
Ganges  in  the  adminbtration  of  the  country.  The  register  by 
which  a  great  portion  of  the  land  was  a  fief  of  the  Mamelukes 
was  left  unchanged,  and  it  is  said  that  a  proposal  made  by  the 
sttHan'k  vixier  to  appropriate  these  estates  was  puniibed  with 


death.  The  Mameluke  amin  were  to  be  retained  In  office  as 
heads  of  twelve  sanjaks  into  which  Egypt  was  divided;  and 
under  the  next  sultan,  Suleiman  I.,  two  chambers  were  created, 
called  respectively  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Divan,  in  which 
both  the  army  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  represented, 
to  aid  the  pasha  by  their  deliberations.  Six  regiments  altogether 
were  constituted  by  the  conqueror  Selim  for  the  protection  of 
l^Syp^i  to  these  Suleiman  added  a  seventh,  of  Circassians. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  tables,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Porte 
to  change  the  governor  of  Egypt  at  very  short  intervals— after 
a  year  or  even  some  mcmths.  The  third  governor,  A^^mad 
Pasha,  hearing  that  orders  for  this  execution  had  come  from 
Constantinople,  endeavoured  to  make  himself  an  independent 
ruler  and  had  coins  struck  in  his  own  name.  His  schemes  were 
frustrated  by  two  of  the  amirs  whom  he  had  imprisoned  and 
who,  escaping  from  their  confinement,  attacked  him  in  his  bath 
and  killed  him.  In  1527  the  first  survey  of  Egypt  under  the 
Ottomans  was  made,  in  consequence  of  the  official  copy  of  the 
former  registers  having  perished  by  fire;  yet  this  new  survey  did 
not  come  into  use  until  1605.  Egyptian  lands  were  divided  in  it 
into  four  classes — the  sultan's  domain,  fiefs,  land  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army,  and  lands  settled  on  religfoos  foundations. 
It  would  seem  that  the  constant  changes  in  the  government 
caused  the  army  to  get  out  of  control  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Ottoman  occupation,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  xith 
Islamic  century  mutinies  became  common;  in  1013  '^JJ*** 
(1604)  the  governor  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  murdered  by  Zvy^ 
the  soldiers,  and  his  head  set  on  the  Bab  ZuwSla.  The 
reason  for  these  mutinies  was  the  attempt  made  by  successive 
pashas  to  put  a  stop  to  the  extortion  called  Tulbah,  a  forced 
payment  exacted  by  the  troops  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  by  the  fiction  of  debts  requiring  to  be  discharged, 
which  led  to  grievous  ill-usage.  In  1609  something  like  civil 
war  broke  out  between  the  army  and  the  pasha,  who  had  on  his 
side  some  k>yal  regiments  and  the  Bedouins.  The  soldiers  went 
so  far  as  to  choose  a  sultan,  and  to  divide  provisionally  the  regions 
of  Cairo  between  them.  They  were  defeated  by  the  governor 
Mahommed  Pasha,  who  on  the  5th  of  February  1610  entered 
Cairo  in  triumph,  executed  the  ringleaders,  and  banished  many 
others  to  Yemen.  The  contemporary  historian  speaks  of  this 
event  as  a  second  conquest  of  Egypt  for  the  Ottomans.  A  great 
financial  reform  was  now  effected  by  Mahommed  Pasha,  who 
readjusted  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  different  communities 
of  Egypt  in  accordance  with  their  means.  With  the  troubles 
that  b^t  the  metropolis  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  governors 
appointed  thence  came  to  be  treated  by  the  Egyptians  with 
continually  decreasing  respect.  In  July  1623  there  came  an  order 
from  the  Porte  dismissing  Mu^t^fft  Pasha  and  appointing  'AH 
Pasha  governor  in  his  place.  The  officers  met  and  demanded 
from  the  newly-appointed  governor's  deputy  the  customary 
gratuity,  when  this  was  refused  they  sent  letters  to  the  Porte 
declaring  that  they  wished  to  have  Mustafi  Pasha  and  not  *Ab 
Pasha  as  governor.  Meanwhile  *A1I  Pasha  had  arrived  at  Alex- 
andria, and  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  Cairo  telling  him  that 
he  was  not  wanted.  He  returned  a  mild  answer;  and,  when  a 
rejoinder  came  in  the  same  style  as  the  first  message,  he  had  th« 
leader  of  the  deputation  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Hereupon  the 
garrison  of  Alexandria  attacked  the  castle  and  rescued  the 
prisoner,  whereupon  'AH  Pasha  was  compelled  to  embark. 
Shortly  after  a  rescript  arrived  from  Constantinople  confirming 
Mu$taf  A  Pasha  in  the  governorship.  Similarly  in  163 1  the  army 
took  upon  themselves  to  depose  the  governor  Mflsa  Pasha,  in 
indignation  at  his  execution  of  Kltfts  Bey,  an  officer  who  was 
to  have  commanded  an  Egyptian  force  required  for  service  in 
Persia.  The  pasha  was  ordered  either  to  hand  over  the  execu- 
tioners to  vengeance  or  to  resign  his  place;  as  he  refused  to  do 
the  former  he  was  compelled  to  do  the  latter,  and  presently  a 
rescript  came  from  Constantinople,  approving  the  conduct  of 
the  army  and  appointing  one  Khalll  Pasha  as  MQs&'s  successor 
Not  only  was  the  governor  unsupported  by  the  sultan  against 
the  troops,  but  each  new  governor  regularly  Inflicted  a  fine  upon 
his  oati^ng  predecessor,  under  the  name  of  money  due  to  the 
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treasury;  and  the  outgoing  governor  would  not  be  aUowed  to 
leave  E^pt  till  be  had  paid  iu  Besides  the  extortions  to  which 
this  practice  gave  occasion  tbe/country  sufTered  greatly  in  these 
centuries  from  famine  and  pestilence.  The  latter  in  the  ^ring 
of  1619  is  said  to  have  carried  off  635,000  persons,  and  in  1643 
completely  dcsdated  230  villages. 

By  the  i8th  century  the  importance  of  the  pasha  was  quite 
suptfseded  by  that  of  the  beys,  and  two  offices,  those  of  Sheik 
al-Balad  and  Amir  al-^ijj,  which  were  held  by  these 
5*J^*"**  persons,  represented  the  real  headship  <rf  the  com- 
munity. The  process  by  which  this  state  of  affairs 
came  about  is  somewhat  obscure,  owing  to  the  want  of  good 
chronicles  for  the  Turkish  period  of  Egyptian  history.  In 
1707  the  Sheik  al-Balad,  Qfisim  lywftz,  is  found  at  the  head  of 
one  of  two  Mameluke  factions,  the  Qftsimites  and  the  Fiq&rites, 
between  whom  the  seeds  of  enmity  were  sown  by  the  pasha 
of  the  time,  with  the  result  that  a  fight  took  place  between  the 
factions  outside  Cairo,  lasting  eighty  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Q&sim  lywSz  was  killed  and  the  office  which  he  had  held 
was  given  to  his  son  Ism&'ll.  Ism&'ll  held  this  office  for  sixteen 
years,  while  the  pashas  were  constantly  being  changed,  and 
succeeded  in  reconciling  the  two  factions  of  Mamelukes.  In  1 7 24 
this  person  was  assassinated  through  the  machinations  of  the 
pasha,  and  Shirkas  Bey,  of  the  opposing  faction,  elevated  to  the 
office  of  Sheik  al-Balad  in  his  place.  He  was  soon  driven  from 
his  post  by  one  of  bis  own  faction  called  Dhu'l-Fiq&r,  and  fled 
to  Upper  Egypt.  After  a  short  time  he  returned  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  and  some  engagements  ensued,  in  the  last  of  which 
Shirkas  Bey  met  his  end  by  drowning;  Dhu'l-FiqJLr  was  himself 
assassinated  in  1730  shortly  after  this  event.  His  place  was 
filled  by  Olhman  Bey,  who  had  served  as  his  general  in  this  war. 
In  1743  Othman  Bey,  who  had  governed  with  wisdom  and 
moderation,  was  forced  to  fly  from  Egypt  by  the. intrigues  of 
two  adventurers,  Ibr^QiIm  and  Ri(jiwan  Bey,  who,  when  their 
scheme  had  succeeded,  began  a  massacre  of  beys  and  others 
thought  to  be  opposed  to  them;  they  then  proceeded  to  govern 
Egypt  jointly,  holding  the  two  offices  mentioned  above  in 
alternate  years.  An  attempt  made  by  one  of  the  pashas  to  rid 
himself  of  these  two  persons  by  a  coup  d'itat  signally  failed 
owing  to  the  loyalty  of  their  armed  supporters,  who  released 
Ibr&him  and  Ri^win  from  prison  and  compelled  the  pasha 
to  ily  to  Constantinople.  An  attempt  made  by  a  subsequent 
pasha  in  accordance  with  secret  orders  from  Constantinople  was 
so  far  successful  that  some  of  the  beys  were  killed.  Ibr&him  and 
Ridwin  escaped,  and  compelled  the  pasha  to  resign  his  governor- 
ship and  return  to  Constantinople.  Ibrdhim  shortly  afterwards 
fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  who  had  aspired  to  occupy  one  of 
the  vacant  beyships  himself,  which  was  conferred  instead  on 
'AH,  who  as  '/Qi  Bey  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  Egypt.  The  murder  of  Ibrahim  Bey  took  place 
in  175s.  and  his  colleague  Ri^win  perished  in  the  disputes  that 
followed  upon  it. 

'AH  Bey,  who  had  first  distinguished  himself  by  defending 
a  caravan  in  Arabia  against  bandits,  set  himself  the  task  of 
avenging  the  death  of  his  former  master  Ibrahim,  and 
'*  spent  eight  yearsin  purchasing  Mamclukesand  winning 
other  adherents.  He  thereby  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  Sheik 
al-Balad  Khalil  Bey,  who  organized  an  attack  upon  him  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  in  consequence  of  which  he  fled  to  Upper  Egypt. 
Here  he  met  one  §^lib  Bey,  who  had  injuries  to  avenge  on  Khalil 
Bey,  and  the  two  organized  a  force  with  which  they  returned 
to  Cairo  and  defeated  Khalil,  who  was  forced  to  fly  to  T^nta» 
where  for  a  time  he  concealed  himself;  eventually,  however, 
he  was  discovered,  sent  to  Alexandria  and  finally  strangled. 
The  dale  of  'All  Bey's  victory  was  1164  a.h.  (as>.  1750),  and 
after  it  he  was  made  Sheik  al-Balad.  In  that  capacity  he  exe- 
cuted the  murderer  of  his  former  master  Ibrdhim;  but  the 
resentment  which  this  act  aroused  among  the  beys  caused  him 
to  leave  his  post  and  fly  to  Syria,  where  he  won  the  friendship 
of  the  governor  of  Acre,  ^hir  b.  Oma^,  who  obtained  for  him 
the  goodwill  of  the  Porte  and  reinstatement  in  his  post  as  Sheik 
tl-Balad.    In  1 766,  after  the  death  of  his  supporter  the  grand 


vizier  Righib  Pasba,  he  was  afdn  compelled  to  fly  from  Egypt 
to  Yemen,  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  told  that  his  party  at 
Cairo  was  strong  enough  to  permit  of  his  return.  Resuming  hit 
office  he  raised  eighteen  of  his  friends  to  the  rank  of  bey,  among 
them  Ibrahim  and  Murid,  who  were  afterwards  at  the  head  ol 
affairs,  as  wdl  as  Mahonuned  Abu'l-Dhahab,  who  was  closely 
connected  with  the  rest  of  'All  Bey's  career.  He  ai^>ears  to  have 
done  his  utmost  to  bring  Egyptian  affairs  into  order,  and  by 
very  severe  measures  repressed  the  brigandage  of  the  Bedouins  oif 
Lower  Egypt.  He  appears  to  have  aspired  to  found  an  in- 
dependent monarchy,  and  to  that  end  endeavoured  to  disband 
all  forces  except  those  which  were  exclusively  under  bis  own 
control.  In  1 769  a  demand  came  to  'AH  Bey  for  a  force  of  1 2,000 
men  to  be  employed  by  the  Porte  in  the  Russian  war.  It  was 
suggested,  however,  at  Constantinople  that  'AH  would  employ 
this  force  when  he  collected  it  for  securing  his  own  indq>endence, 
and  a  messenger  was  sent  by  the  Porte  to  the  pasha  with  orders 
for  his  execution.  *AlI,  being  apprised  by  his  agents  at  the 
metropolis  of  the  despatch  of  this  messenger,  ordered  him  to  be 
waylaid  and  killed;  the  despatches  were  seized  and  read  by  'AH 
before  an  assembly  of  the  beys,  who  were  assured  that  the  order 
for  execution  api^ed  to  aU  alike,  and  he  urged  them  to  fight  for 
their  Hves.  His  proposals  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  beys  whom  he  had  created.  Egypt  was  declared  independent 
and  the  pasha  given  forty-eight  hours  to  quit  the  country, 
l^ahir  Pa^  of  Acre,  to  whom  was  sent  official  information  of  tho 
step  taken  by  *AH  Bey,  promised  his  aid  and  kq>t  his  word  by 
compelling  an  army  sent  by  the  pasha  ol  Damascus  against 
Egypt  to  retreat. 

The  Porte  was  not  able  at  the  time  to  take  active  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  'AH  Bey,  and  the  latter  endeavoured  to 
consolidate  his  dominions  by  sending  expeditions  against  maraud- 
ing tribes,  both  in  north  and  south  Egypt,  reforming  the  finance, 
and  improving  the  administration  of  justice.  His  son-in-law, 
Abu'l-Dhahab,  was  sent  to  subject  the  Hawwarah,  who  hod 
occupied  the  land  between  Assuan  and  Assiut,  and  a  force  ol' 
20,000  was  sent  to  conquer  Yemen.  An  officer  named  Isma'd 
Bey  was  sent  with  8000  to  acquire  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  one  named  Ijasan  Bey  to  occupy  Jidda.  In  six  months 
the  greater  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  was  subject  to  *AH 
Bey,  and  he  appointed  as  sheilf  of  Mecca  a  cousin  of  his  own, 
who  bestowed  on  *AH  by  an  official  proclamation  the  titles 
Sulun  of  Egypt  and  Khakan  of  the  Two  Seas.  He  then,  in 
virtue  of  this  authorization,  struck  coins  in  his  own  name 
(1185  A.H.)  and  ordered  his  name  to  be  mentioned  in  public 
worship. 

His  next  mov?  turned  out  fataUy.  Abul-Dhahab  was  sent 
with  a  force  of  30,000  men  in  the  same  year  (a.d.  i  771)  to  conquer 
Syria;  and  agents  were  sent  to  negotiate  alliances  with  Venica 
and  Russia.  Abu'l-Dhahab's  progress  tbrough  Palestine  and 
Syria  was  triumphant.  Reinforced  by  *AH  Bey's  ally  4^ir, 
he  ei^y  took  the  chief  cities,  ending  with  Damascus;  but  at 
this  point  he  appears  to  have  entered  into  secret  negotiations 
with  the  Porte,  by  which  he  undertook  to  restore  Egypt  to 
Ottoman  suzerainty.  He  then  proceeded  to  evacuate  Syria, 
and  marched  with  aU  the  forces  he  could  collect  to  Upper  E^pt, 
occupying  Assiut  in  April  1772.  Having  collected  some  addi- 
tional  troops  from  the  Bedouins,  he  marched  on  Cairo.  Isma'd 
Bey  was  seiU  by  'AH  Bey  with  a  force  of  3000  to  check  his 
advance;  but  at  BasaUn  Isma'Il  with  his  troops  joined  Abul- 
Dhahab.  'AH  Bey  intended  at  first  to  defend  himself  so  long  as 
possible  hi  the  citadel  at  Cairo;  but  receiving  information  to 
the  effect  that  his  friend  ?ahir  of  Acre  was  still  willing  to  give  him 
refuge,  he  left  Cairo  for  Syria  (8th  oi  April  1772),  one  day  before 
the  entrance  of  Abu'l-Dhahab. 

At  Acre  *AH*s  fortune  seemed  to  be  restored.  A  Russian 
vessel  anchored  outside  the  port,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  which  he  had  made  with  the  Russian  empire,  he  was 
supplied  with  stores  and  ammunition,  and  a  force  of  3000 
Albanians.  He  sent  one  of  his  officers,  *AH  Bey  al^X^ntawI,  to 
recover  the  Syrian  towns  evacuated  by  Abul-Dhahab,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Porte.    He  himself  took  Jaffa  and  Gas«f 
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any  great  diare.  In  future  til  potts  in  Egsrpt  were  to  be  open 
to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants;  the  condua  of  affairs  was  to 
be  committed  to  the  men  of  talent,  virtue,  and  learning;  and 
in  proof  of  the  statement  that  the  French  were  sincere  Mcwlcms 
the  overthrow  of  the  papal  authority  in  Rome  was  alleged. 
That  there  might  be  no  doubt  of  the  friendly  feeling  of  the 
French  to  the  Porte,  villages  and  towns  whidi  capitulated  to 
the  invaders  were  required  to  hoist  the  flags  of  boUi  the  Porte 
and  the  French  republic,  and  in  the  thanksgiving  prescribed 
to  the  Egyptians  for  their  deliverance  from  the  Mamelukes, 
prayer  was  to  be  offered  for  both  the  sultan  and  the  French  army. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  proclamation  convinced  many  of  the 
Egyptians  of  the  truth  of  these  professions.  After  the  battle 
of  Ambabah,  at  which  the  forces  of  both  Murtd  Bey  and  Ibrihim 
Bey  were  dispersed,  the  populace  readily  plundered  the  houses  of 
the  beys,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  from  al-Azhar  to  Bonaparte 
to  ascertain  his  intentions;  these  proved  to  be  a  repetition  of 
the  terms  of.  his  proclamation,  and,  though  the  combination  <rf 
loyalty  to  the  French  with  loyalty  to  the  sultan  was  unintelligible, 
a  good  understanding  was  at  first  established  between  the 
invaders  and  the  Egyptians.  A  municipal  council  was  estab- 
lished in  Cairo,  consisting  of  persons  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the 
sheiks,  the  Mamelukes  and  the  French;  and  presently  delegates 
from  Alexandria  and  other  important  towns  were  added.  Hiis 
council  did  little  more  than  register  the  decrees  of  the  French 
commander,  who  continued  to  ezerdae  dictatorial  power.  The 
^^  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  at  the  battle  of  the 
l^%l!^  NUe,  and  the  failure  of  the  French  forces  sent  to  Upper 
Egypt  (where  they  reached  the  first  cataract)  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  person  of  Murftd  Bey,  shook  the  faith  of  the 
Egyptians  in  their  invincibility;  and  in  consequence  of  a  series 
of  unwelcome  innovations  the  relations  between  conquerors  and 
conquered  grew  daily  more  strained,  till  at  last,  on  the  occasion 
ci  the  intnxiuction  of  a  house  tax,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Cairo  on  the  32nd  of  October  1798,  of  which  the  headquarters 
were  in  the  Moslem  university  of  Azhar.  On  this  occasion  the 
French  general  Dupuy,  b'eutenant-govemor  of  Cairo,  was  killed. 
The  prompt  measures  of  Bonaparte,  aided  by  the  arrival  from 
Alexandria  of  General  J.  B.  fSiliher,  quickly  suppressed  this 
rising;  but  the  stabling  of  the  French  cavahy  in  the  mosque 
of  Ai^^  gave  great  and  permanent  offence.  In  consequence  of 
this  affair,  the  deliberative  council  was  suppressed,  but  on  the 
25th  of  December  a  fresh  proclamation  was  issued,  reconstituting 
the  two  divans  which  had  been  created  by  the  Turks;  the  special 
divan  was  to  consist  of  14  persons  dxnen  by  lot  out  of  60  govern- 
ment nominees,  and  was  to  meet  daily.  The  general  divan  was 
to  consist  of  functionaries,  and  to  meet  on  emergencies. 

In  consequence  of  deq>atdies  which  reached  Bonaparte  on 
the  3rd  of  January  X799,  announcing  the  intention  of  the  Porte 
to  invade  the  country  with  the  object  of  recovering  it  by  force, 
Bonaparte  resolved  on  his  Syrian  expedition,  and  appointed 
governors  for  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Upper  ^gypt,  to  govern 
dyring  his  absence.  From  that  ill-fated  expedition  be  returned 
at  the  beginning  of  June.  Advantage  had  been  taken  of  this 
opportunity  by  MurSd  Bey  and  Ibrahim  Bey  to  collect  their 
forces  and  attempt  a  joint  attack  on  Cairo,  but  this  Bonaparte 
arrived  in  time  to  defeat,  and  in  the  last  week  of  July  he  inflicted 
a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Turkish  army  that  had  landed  at 
Aboukir,  aided  by  the  British  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  Shortly  after  his  victory  Bonaparte  left  Egypt,  having 
appointed  K16ber  to  govern  in  his  absence,  wUch  he  informed 
the  sheiks  of  Cairo  was  not  to  last  more  than  three  months. 
Kl£ber  himself  regarded  the  condition  of  the  French  invaders 
as  extremely  perilous,  and  wrote  to  inform  Uie  French  republic 
of  the  facts.  A  double  expedition  shortly  after  Bonaparte's 
departure  was  sent  by  the  Porte  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  one 
force  being  despatch^  by  sea  to  Damietta,  while  another  under 
YOsuf  Pasha  took  the  land  route  from  Damascus  by  al-Arish. 
Over  the  first  some  success  was  won,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Turks  agreed  to  a  convention  (signed  January  94,  1800), 
by  virtue  of  which  the  French  were  to  quit  Egypt.  The  Turkish 
tBoops  advanced  to  Bflbeis,  where  tbey  were  received  by  the 


sheika  ffOM  Cairo,  and  the  Mamdukea  also  relumed  to  list 
dty  from  their  hiding-places.  B^ore  the  preparation!  for  the 
departure  of  the  French  were  completed,  orders  came  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  from  the  British  government,  forbidding  the 
carrying  out  of  the  convention  unless  the  French  army  wtte 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  when  these  were  communicated 
to  Kliber  he  cancelled  the  orders  previously  given  to  the  troopt* 
and  proceeded  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence.  Hb 
departure  with  most  of  the  army  to  attack  the  Turkaat  Mataria 
led  to  riots  in  Cairo,  in  the  oourKoC  which  many  Christians  wdt 
slaughtered,  but  the  national  party  were  unable  to  getpoasessioa 
of  the  dtadel,  and  Ki^ber,  having  defeated  the  Turksp  was  soon 
able  10  return  to  the  capitaL  On  the  14th  of  April  he  bombarded 
Bulak,  and  proceeded  to  bombard  Cairo  itself,  which  waa  taken 
the  following  night.  Order  waa  soon  natored,  and  a  fine  of 
twelve  milUon  francs  imposed  on  the  rioters.  Mmftd  Bey 
sought  an  interview  with  Either  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  him  the  government  of  Upper  £g>pL  He  died  shortly 
afterwards  and  was  succeeded  by  Osman  Bey  al-BardlsL 

On  the  14th  of  June  K16ber  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic 
named  Suleiman  of  Aleppo,  said  to  have  been  incited  to  the  deed 
by  a  Janissary  refugee  at  Jerusalem,  who  had  biouf^  ktteti 
to  the  sheiks  of  the  Azhar,  who,  however,  refused  to  give  him 
any  encouragement  Hiree  of  these,  neverthelcs,  were  executed 
by  the  French  as  accessories  before  the  fact,  and  the  aimifwfn 
himself  was  impaled,  after  torture,  in  spite  of  a  promise  of  pardcb 
having  been  made  to  him  on  condition  of  his  naming  his  associates. 
The  command  of  the  array  then  devolved  on  General  J.  F. 
(Baron  de)  Menou  (1750-1810),  a  man  who  had  professed  Islam, 
and  who  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Moslem  population  fagr 
various  measures,  such  as  excluding  all  Christians  (with  the 
exception  of  one  Frenchman)  from  the  divan;  repladng  the  Copts 
who  were  in  government  service  by  Moslems,  and  sobjecthig 
French  residents  to  taxes.  Whatever  popularity  might  have 
been  gained  by  these  measures  was  counteracted  by  his  dedan- 
tion  of  a  French  protectorate  over  ^orpt,  which  was  to  count 
as  a  French  colony. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  March  1801  the  English,  under  Sir  R. 
Abercromby,  effected  a  landing  at  Aboukir,  and  proceeded  lo 
invest  Alexandria,  where  on  the  aist  th^  were  attacked 
by  Menou;  the  French  were  repulsed,  but  the  English 
commander  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action.  On 
the  35th  fresh  reinforcements  aiiived  under  Husaiin, 
the  Kapudan  Pasha,  or  high  admiral;  and  a  combined  English 
and  Turkish  force  was  sent  to  take  Rosetta.  On  the  30th  of 
May,  (Seneral  A.  D.  Bdliard,  who  had  been  left  fax  diaige  at 
Cairo,  was  assailed  on  two  sides  by  the  British  forces  under 
General  John  Hdy  Hutchinson  (afterwards  and  eari  of  Donough- 
more),  and  the  Turkish  under  YOsuf  Pasha;  after  negotiations 
Belliard  agreed  to  evacuate  Cairo  and  to  sail  with  his  13,754 
tro<^  to  France.  On  the  30th  of  August,  Menou  at  Alexandria 
was  compelled  to  accept  similar  conditions,  and  his  force  of 
xo,ooo  left  for  Europe  in  September.  This  was  the  termination 
of  the  French  occupation  of  Egypt,  of  which  the  chief  permanent 
monument  was  the  Description  de  l*£gypte,  compiled  by  the 
French  savants  who  accompanied  the  expedition.  Further 
than  this, ''  it  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  few  men  in  Egypt 
a  keen  sense  of  the  great  advantage  of  an  orderly  government, 
and  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  advance  that  sdence  and  learning 
had  made  in  Europe  "  (Hajji  Browne,  Benapark  in  Egypt  and 
the  Egyptians  ef  to-day,  1907,  p.  368). 

Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  the  country 
became  the  scene  of  more  severe  troubles,  in  consequence  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Turks  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Mamdukes. 
In  defiance  of  promises  to  the  British  government,  orders  were 
transmitted  from  Constantinople  to  Husain  Padia,  the  Turkish 
high  admiral,  to  ensnare  and  put  to  death  the  prindpal  beys. 
Invited  to  an  entertainment,  they  were,  according  to  the 
Egyptian  contemporary  historian  al-Jabartf,  attacked  on  board 
the  flag-ship;  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  M.  F.  Mengin,  however; 
state  that  they  were  fired  on,  in  open  boats,  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir. 
They  offered  an  heroic  resistance,  but  were  overpownsd,  and 
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mne  klUed,  ioao  Wotdt  ptitonert;  taafmg  the  last  was  Osman 
BejF  ^Budblf  wiio  was  savordy  wounded.  General  Hutchinson, 
gfif/g^  ioiaimed  of  tJbis  treachery,  immediately  assumed 
T0Hm  aad  threatening  meksuies  against  the  Turks,  and  in 
consequence  the  lolled,  wounded  and  prisoners  were 
gtven  up  to  him.  At  the  same  time  YQauf  Pasha 
aitfsled  all  the  beys  in  Cairo,  but  was  shortly  compelled  by  the 
British  to  release  them.  Sudi  was  the  beginning  of  the  disastrous 
straggle  betweoL  the  Mamdukes  and  the  Turks. 

Mahammed  Khosrev  was  the  first  Ttirkish  governor  of  Egypt 
after  the  expulsion  (^  the  French.  The  form  of  government, 
however,  \ras  not  the  same  as  that  before  the  French  invasion, 
lor  the  Mamelukes  were  not  reinstated.  The  pasha,  and  through 
him  the  sultan,  eodeavtMired  on  several  occasions  either  to 
ensnare  them  or  to  beguile  them  into  submission;  but 
these  e£forts  failing,  Malummied  Khosrev  lock  the  field,  and  a 
Turkidi  detachment  7000  strong  was  despatched  against  them 
to  Damanhur,  whither  they  had  descended  from  Upper  Egypt^ 
and  was  defeated  by  a  small  force  under  al-Alft;  or,  as  Mengin 
•says,  by  800  men  commanded  by  al-BardIsI»  when  al-Alfl  had 
Idt  the  field.  Their  ammunition  and  guns  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mamdukes. 

In  March  1803  the  British  evacuated  Alexandria,  and  Ma- 
hommed  Bey  al-AUl  accompanied  them  to  England  to  consult 
re^)ecting  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  restoring  the  former 
power  of  the  Mamdukes,  who  meanwhile  took  Minia  and  inter- 
riq>ted  communication  between  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  About 
six  weeks  after,  the  Amaut  (or  Albanian)  sddiers  in  the  service 
of  Khosrev  tumultuously  demanded  thdr  pay,  and  surrounded 
the  house  of  the  ddterd&r  (or  finance  minister),  who  in  vain 
appealed  to  the  pasha  to  satisfy  their  claims.  The  latter  opened 
fire  from  the  artillery  of  his  palace  on  the  insurgent  soldiery  in 
the  house  of  the  defterd&r,  across  the  Ezbekia.  The  dtisens  of 
Cairo,  accuston^ed  to  such  occurrences,  immediatdy  dosed  their 
shops,  and  every  man  who  possessed  any  weapon  armed  himself. 
The  tumult  continued  all  the  day,  and  the  next  morning  a  body 
of  troops  sent  out  by  the  pasha  failed  to  quell  it.  Tlhir,  the 
commander  of  the  Albanians,  then  repaired  to  the  dtadd,  gained 
udmittance  through  an  embrasure,  and,  having  obtained  poases- 
si{>n  of  itr  began  to  cannonade  the  pasha  over  the  roofs  of  the 
intervening  houses,  and  then  descended  with  guns  to  the  Ezbekia 
and  laid  dose  si^  to  the  palace.  On  the  following  day 
Mahommed  Khosrev  made  good  his  escape,  with  his  women 
and  servants  and  his  regular  troops,  and  fled  to  Damictta  by 
the  river.  This  revolt  marks  the  beginning  in  Egypt  of  the 
breach  between  the  Albanians  and  Turks,  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  rise  to  power  of  the 
Albanian  Mehemet  Ali  (9.V.),  who  was  destined  to  rule  the  country 
for  nearly  forty  years  and  bo  the  cause  of  serious  European 
complications. 

T&hir  Pasha  assumed  the  government,  but  in  twenty-three 
days  he  met  with  his  death  from  exactly  the  same  cause  as  that 
of  the  overthrow  of  his  predecessor.  He  refused  the 
pay  of  certain  of  the  Turkish  troops,  and  was  immedi- 
ately assassinated.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued  between 
the  Albanians  and  Turks;  and  the  palace  was  set  on 
fire  and  plundered.  The  masters  of  Egypt  were  now 
q)lit  into  these  two  factions,  animated  with  the  fiercest  animosity 
against  each  other.  Mehemel  Ali,  then  in  command  of  an 
Albanian  regiment,  became  the  head  of  the  former,  but  his  party 
was  the  weaker,  and  he  therefore  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Mamduke  leaders  Ibrahim  Bey  and  'Osm&n  Bey  al-Bardld. 
A  certain  Ahmed  Pasha,  who  was  about  to  proceed  to  a  province 
in  Arabia,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  governor,  was  raised 
to  the  important  post  of  pasha  of  Egypt,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Turks  and  the  favour  of  the  dieiks;  but  Mehemet  Ali, 
who  with  his  Albanians  hdd  the  citadd,  rdused  to  assent  to 
thdr  choice;  the  Mamdukes  moved  over  from  El-Giza,  whither 
they  had  been  invited  by  T^hir  Pasha,  and  Ahmed  Pasha  betook 
himself  to  the  mosque  of  al-^ihir,  which  the  French  had  con- 
verted into  a  fortress.  He  was  compelled  to  surrender  by  the 
Albanians;  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Turks  who  killed  T&hir  Pasha 


were  taken  with  him  and  put  tt»  death,  and  he  himaell  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner.  In  consequence  of  the  alliance  between 
Mehemet  Ali  and  al-BardisI,  the  Albanians  gave  the  dtadd  over 
to  the  Biamelukes;  and  soon  after,  these  allies  marched  against 
Khosrev  Pasha,  who  having  been  joined  by  a  considerable  body 
of  Turks,  and  bdng  in  possession  of  Damietta,  was  enabled  to 
offer  an  obstinate  resistance.  After  much  loss  on  both  sides, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  Cairo;  but  he  was  treated 
with  respect.  The  victorious  soldiery  sacked  the  town  of 
Damietta,  and  were  guilty  of  the  barbarities  usual  with  them  on 
such  occasions. 

A  few  days  later,  Ali  Pasha  Jaziirli  landed  at  Alexandria 
with  an  imperial  firm&n  constituting  him  pasha  of  Egypt,  and 
threatened  the  beys,  who  now  were  virtual  masters  of  Upper 
Egypt,  as  well  as  of  the  capital  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Lower 
Egypt.  Mehemet  Ali  and  al-BardlsI  therefore  descended  to 
Rosetta,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  brother  of  Ali 
Pasha,  and  having  captured  the  town  and  its  commander,  al» 
bardlsl  purposed  to  proceed  against  Alexandria;  but  the  troops 
demanded  arrears  of  pay  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  give, 
and  the  pasha  had  cut  the  dyke  between  the  lakies  of  Aboukir 
and  Mareotts,  thus  rendering  the  ^>proach  to  Alexandria  more 
difficult.  Al-Bardlsl  and  Mehemet  Ali  therdore  returned  to 
Cairo.  The  troubles  of  Egypt  were  now  increased  by  an  in- 
suffident  inundation,  and  great  scardty  prevailed,  aggravated 
by  the  taxation  to  which  the  beys  were  compelled  to  resort  in 
order  to  pay  the  troops;  while  murder  and  rapine  prevailed 
in  the  capital,  the  riotous  soldiery  being  under  little  or  no 
contnd.  Meanwhile,  Ali  Pasha,  who  had  been  behaving  with 
vidence  towards  the  Franks  in  Alexandria,  recdved  a  katt-i- 
skerif  from  the  sultan,  which  he  sent  by  his  secretary  to  Cairo. 
It  announced  that  the  beys  should  live  peaceably  in  Egypt,  with 
an  annual  pendon  each  of  fifteen  purses  (a  "  purse  "» 500 
piastres)  and  other  privileges,  but  that  the  government  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  pasha.  To  this  the  beys  assented, 
but  with  considerable  misgivings;  for  they  had  intercepted 
letters  from  Ali  to  the  Albanians,  endeavouring  to  alienate  them 
from  their  side  to  his  own.  Deceptive  answers  were  returned 
to  these,  and  Ali  was  induced  by  them  to  ^vance 
towards  Cairo  at  the  head  of  3000  men.  The  forces  jy^MawT 
of  the  beys,  with  the  Albanians,  encamped  near  him  AMPmkm, 
at  Shalakftn,  and  he  f  eU  back  on  a  place  called  Zuf  eyta. 
They  next  seized  his  boats  conveying  soldiers,  servants,  and  hit 
ammunition  and  baggage;  and,  following  him,  they  denumded 
wherdore  he  brought  with  him  so  numerous  a  body  of  men,  in 
oppodtion  to  usage  and  to  thdr  previous  warning.  Findiing 
they  would  not  allow  his  troops  to  advance,  forbidden  himself 
to  retreat  with  them  to  Alexandria,  and  bdng  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  he  would  have  hazarded  a  battle,  but  his  men  refused 
to  fight.  He  therdore  went  to  the  camp  of  the  beys,  and  his 
army  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Syria.  In  the  hands  of  the  beys 
Ali  Pasha  again  attempted  treachery.  A  horseman  was  seen  to 
leave  his  tent  one  night  at  full  gallop;  he  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  to  Osm&n  Bey  Hasan,  the  governor  of  Kine.  This  ofl^ered 
a  fair  pretext  to  the  Mamdukes  to  rid  themselves  of  a  man 
proved  to  be  a  perfidious  tyrant.  He  was  sent  under  a  guard 
of  forty-five  men  towards  the  Syrian  frontier;  and  abc«it  a 
week  after,  news  was  received  that  in  a  skirmish  with  some  of 
his  own  soldiers  he  had  fallen  mortally  wounded. 

The  death  of  Ali  Pasha  produced  only  temporary  tranquillity; 
in  a  few  days  (February  is,  1804)  the  return  of  Mahommed  Bey 
al-Alfl  (called  the  Great)  from  England  was  the  dgnal  for  fre^ 
disturbances,  which,  by  split  ting  the  Mamdukes  into  two  parties, 
accelerated  thdr  final  overthrow.  An  ancient  jealousy  existed 
between  al-Alfl  and  the  other  most  powerful  bey,  al-BardlsL 
The  latter  was  now  supreme  among  the  Mamelukes,  and  this 
fact  considerably  heightened  their  old  enmity.  While  the  guns 
of  the  dtadel,  those  at  Old  Cairo,  and  even  those  of  the  palace 
of  al-BardId,  were  thrice  fired  in  honour  of  al-Alfl,  preparations 
were  immediately  begun  to  oppose  him.  His  partisans  were 
collected  opposite  Cairo,  and  al-Alfl  the  Less  held  Giza;  but 
treachery  was  among  them;  Husain  Bey  (a  relative  of  al-AU2) 
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was  meartinBfcd  by  emissaries  of  al-BardlsI,  and  Mehemet  Ali, 
with  his  Albanians,  gained  possession  of  Giaa,  which  was,  as 
usual,  given  over  to  the  troc^  to  pillage.  In  the  meanwhile 
al-Alfl  the  Great  embarked  at  Rosetta,  and  not  apprehending 
opposition,  was  on  his  way  to  Cairo,  when  a  little  south  of  the 
town  of  Manftf  he  encountered  a  party  of  Albanians,  and  with 
difficulty  made  his.  escape.  He  gained  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Mile,  but  the  river  had  become  dangerous,  and  he  fled  to  the 
desert.  There  he  had  several  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  at  last 
secreted  himself  among  a  tribe  of  Arabs  at  RAs  al-WftdL  A 
change  in  the  fortune  of  al-BardisI,  however,  favoured  his  plans 
for  the  future.  That  chief,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  denumds  of 
the  Albanians  for  their  pay,  gave  orders  to  levy  heavy  contri- 
butions from  the  citizens  of  Cairo;  and  this  new  oppression 
loused  them  to  rebellion.  The  Albanians,  alarmed  for  their 
safety,  assured  the  populace  that  they  would  not  allow  the  order 
to  be  executed;  and  Mehemet  Ali  himself  caused  a  proclamation 
to  be  made  to  that  e£Foct.  Thus  the  Albanians  became  the 
favourites  of  the  people,  and  took  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunity. Three  days  later  (March  1 3th,  1804)  they  beset  the  house 
of  the  aged  Ibrahim  Bey,  and  thslt  of  al-BardlsI,  both  of  whom 
efiFected  their  escape  with  difficulty.  The  Mamelukes  in  the 
citadel  directed  a  fire  of  shot  and  shell  on  the  houses  of  the 
Albanians  which  were  situated  in  the  £d>ekla;  but,  on  hearing 
of  the  flight  of  their  chiefs,  they  evacuated  the  place;  and 
Mehemet  Ali,  on  gaining  possession  of  it,  once  more  proclaimed 
Mahommcd  Khosrev  pasha  of  E^ypt.  For  one  day  and  a  half 
he  enjoyed  the  title;  the  friends  of  the  late  Tfthir  Puha  then 
accompUsbed  his  second  degradation,*  and  Cairo  was  again  the 
scene  of  terrible  enormities,  the  Albanians  revelling  in  the  houses 
of  the  Mameluke  chiefs,  whose  harecms  met  with  no  mercy  at 
their  hands.  These  events  were  the  signal  for  the  reappearance 
of  al-Alft. 

The  Albanians  now  invited  Ahmed  Pasha  Khorshid  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government,  and  be  without  delay  proceeded  from 
Alexandria  to  Cairo.  The  forces  of  the  partisans  of  al-Bardls! 
were  ravaging  the  country  a  few  miles  south  of  the  capital  and 
faiterccpting  the  supplies  of  com  by  the  river;  a  little  later  they 
passed  to  the  north  of  Cairo  and  successively  took  Bilbcis  and 
Kalyub,  plundering  the  villages,  destroying  the  crops,  and 
slaughtering  the  herds  of  the  inhabitants.  Cairo  was  itself  In 
a  state  of  tumult,  suffering  severdy  from  a  scarcity  of  grain,  and 
the  heavy  exactions  of  the  pasha  to  meet  the  demands  of  his 
turbulent  troops,  at  that  time  augmented  by  a  Turkish  detach- 
ment. The  shops  were  closed,  and  the  unfortimate  people 
assembled  in  great  crowds,  crying  "  Y4  LaUf  I  Ya  Latlfl  "  ("O 
Gracious  [God]  i ")  Al-Alfi  and  Osmfin  Bey  Hasan  had  professed 
allegiance  to  the  pasha;  but  they  soon  after  dedared  against 
him,  and  they  were  now  approaching  from  the  south;  and 
having  repulsed  Mehemet  Ali,  they  took  the  two  fortresses  of 
Turi.  These  Mehemet  Ali  speedily  retook  by  night  with  4000 
infantry  and  cavalry;  but  the  enterprise  was  only  partially 
successful.  On  the  following  day  the  other  Mameluk^  north 
of  the  metropolis  actually  penetrated  into  the  suburbs;  but  a 
few  days  later  were  defeated  in  a  battle  fought  at  Shubra,  with 
heavy  loss  on  both  sides.  This  reverse  in  a  measure  united  the 
two  great  Mameluke  parties,  though  their  chiefs  remained  at 
enmity.  Al-BardlsI  passed  to  the  south  of  Cairo,  and  the  Mame- 
lukes gradually  retreated  towards  Upper  Egypt.  Thither  the 
pasha  despatched  three  successive  expeditions  (one  of  which  was 
commanded  by  Mehemet  Ali),  and  many  battles  were  fought, 
but  without  decisive  result. 

At  this  period  another  calamity  befell  Egypt;  about  3000 
Dells  (Kurdish  troops)  arrived  in  Cairo  from  Syria.  These  troops 
bad  been  sent  for  by  Khorshid  in  Order  to  strengthen  himself 
against  the  Albanians;  and  the  events  of  this  portion  of  the 
history  afford  sad  proof  of  their  ferodty  and  brutal  enormities, 

*  Khosrev  Pasha  afterwards  filled  several  of  the  highest  offices  at 
Constantinople.  lie  died  on  the  ist  of  February  1855.  He  was  a 
bigot  of  the  old  school,  strongly  opposed  to  the  influences  of  Western 
civilizatton,  and  consequently  to  the  assbtance  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  Crimean  War. 


in  wUcli  diey  far  eioaedid  tlie  ocdfamy  T^nlEiih  loldkfs  sad 
even  the  Albainians.  Their  oitivmlimnMdiately  recalled  Mehemet 
Ali  and  his  party  from  the  war,  and  instead  oC  aiding  giwM^irf 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  overthrow. 

Cairo  was  ripe  for  revolt;  the  pasha  was  liated  for  his  tymuqr 
and  extortion,  and  execrated  for  the  deeds  ot  hjs  tioops,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  Delis:  the  sheiks  enjoined  the  people  to  doae 
thdr  shops,  and  the  soldiers  clamoured  for  pay;  AtthisjuDCttim 
a  firman  arrived  fnMn  Constantinopk  ocmlening  on  Mehonet 
Ali  the  pashalic  of  Jedda;  but  the  oocurmttt  oC  a  iew  dayt 
raised  him  to  that  of  Egypt. 

On  the  X2th  of  Safar  1230  (May  isth,  1805)  the  iheiks,  witk 
an  immense  concouse  of  the  inbahitanfs,  iMciBbkd  ia  the  home 
of  the  ^dl;  *nd  the  uleml,  amid  the  pnyeis  and 
cries  of  the  people,  wrote  a  full  statement  of  t^  heavy 
wrongs  which  they  had  endured  tinder  the  admiaistra-  Mt 
tkm  of  the  pasha.'  Theulem&yinanswer,'weredesirted 
to  go  to  the  dtadd;  but  they  wcte  apprised  of  ^ 
treachery;  and  on  the  following  day,  having  held 
another  cotmcQ  at  the  house  of  the  ^^idl,  they  proceeded  to 
Mehemet  Ali  and  informed  him  that  the  people  would  no  longer 
submit  to  Khorshid.  "  Then  whom  will  ye  have? ''  said  lie. 
"  We  will  have  thee"  they  replicKi,  **  to  govern  us  according  to 
the  laws;  for' we  see  in  thy  countenance  that  thou  art  possemed 
of  justice  and  goodness."  Mehemet  Ali  seemed  to  hesitate,  and 
then  complied,  and  was  at  once  invested.  (Xi  this,  a  bloody 
struggle  began  between  the  two  pashas.  Khoishid,  being 
informed  of  the  insunecti<m,  immedUtdy  prepared  to  stand  a 
siege  in  the  dtadeL  Two  chiefs  of  the  Albanians  joined  hit 
party,  but  many  of  his  soldiers  deserted.  Mehemet  Ali's  great 
strength  lay  in  the  devotion  of  the  citizens  of  Cairo,  who  looked 
on  him  as  a  deliverer  from  their  afflictions;  and  great  numbem 
armed  themsdvea,  advising  constantly  with  Mehemet  AU, 
having  the  sayyid  Omar  and  the  sheiks  at.  their  head,  and 
guarding  the  town  at  night.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month 
Mehemet  Ali  began  to  besiege  Khorshid.  After  the  siege  had 
continued  many  days,  Khorshid  gave  orders  to  camumade  and 
bombard  the  towA;  and  for  six  days  his  commands  were  executed 
with  little  interruption,  the  dtadd  itself  also  lying  between  two 
fires.  Mehemet  All's  position  at  this  time  was  very  critical: 
his  tioops  became  mutinous  for  thdr  j>ay;  the  sQlhdftr,  who 
had  commanded  <me  of  the  expeditions  against  the  Mamdukes, 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  Khorshid;  and  the  latter  ordered  the 
Dells  to  march  to  his  assistance.  The  firing  ceased  on  the 
Friday,  but  began  again  on  the  eve  of  Saturday  and  lasted  untO 
the  next  Friday.  On  the  day  f<^wing  (May  28th)  news  came 
of  the  arrival  at  Alexandria  of  a  messenger  from  Constantinople. 
The  ensuing  nig^t  in  Cairo  presented  a  curious  spectacle;  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  bdieving  that  this  envoy  would  put  an  end 
to  their  miseries,  fired  off  their  weapons  as  they  paraded  the 
streets  with  bands  of  musicw  The  silihd&r,  imagining  the  noise 
to  be  a  fray,  marched  in  haste  towards  the  dtadd,  while  its 
garrison  saUied  forth  and  began  throwing  up  entrencbmenia 
in  the  qtiarter  <^  Amb  al-Yesftr,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  anned 
inhabitants  and  the  soldiers  stationed  there;  and  during  all  this 
time  the  c&nnonade  and  bombardment  from  the  dtadd,  and  on  it 
from  the  batteries  on  the  hUl,  continued  tmabated. 

The  envoy  brought  a  firmftn  confirming  Mehemet  AH  and 
ordering  Khorshid  to  go  to  Alocandria,  there  to  await  further 
orders;  but  this  he  refused  to  do,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  appointed  by  a  k<M4skerif.  The  firing  ^ 
ceased  on  the  following  day,  but  the  troubles  of  the 
people  were  rather  Increased  than  assuaged;  murders  ^ 
and  robberies  were  daily  committed  by  the  soldiery, 
the  shops  were  all  shut  and  some  of  the  streets  barricaded.  While 
these  scenes  were  being  enaaed,  al-Alfl  was  besieging  Damanhur, 
and  the  other  beys  were  returning  toix^rds  Cairo,  Khorshid 
having  called  them  to  his  assistance;  but  Mehemet  Ali  forced 
them  to  retreat. 

Soon  after  this,  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  the  Turkish 
high  admiral  arrived  at  Aboukir  Bay,  with  despatches  confirming 
the  firmin  brought  by  the  former  envoy,  and  authorizing 
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Mtbemet  Ali  to  continue  to  diMharge  the  functiong  of  governor. 
Khorshid  at  fint  refused  to  ^eld;  but  at  length,  on  condition 
that  hift  troopB  should  be  paid,  he  evacuated  the  citadel  and 
embarked  for  Rosetta. 

Mehemet  All  now  possessed  the  title  of  Governor  of  Egypt, 
but  beyond  the  waUs  of  Cairo  his  authority  was  everywhere 
disputed  by  the  beys,  who  were  joined  by  the  army  of  the 
sil&dlr  of  Khonhid;  and  many  Albanians  deserted  from  his 
ranks.  To  replenish  his  empty  coffers  he  was  also  compelled  to 
levy  exactions,  pcindpaliy  from  the  Copts.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  ensnare  certain  of  the  beys,  who  were  encamped  north 
of  Cairo.  On  the  X7th  o£  August  1805  the  dam  of  the  canal  of 
Cairo  was  to  be  cut,  and  some  chi^  of  Mehemet  Alf  s  party 
wrote,  informing  them  that  he  would  go  forth  early  on  that 
morning  with  most  of  his  troops  to  witness  the  ceremony,  inviting 
them  to  enter  and  seise  the  dty,  and,  to  deceive  them,  stipulating 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  a  reward.  The  dam,  however, 
was  cut  early  in  the  preceding  night,  without  any  ceremony. 
On  the  folbwing  morning,  these  beys,  with  their  Mamelukes, 
a  very  numerous  body,  broke  open  the  gate  of  the  suburb 
al-Husainia,  and  gained  admittance  into  the  dty  from  the  north, 
through  the  gate  called  Bftb  el-Futf4u  They  marched  along  the 
principal  street  for  some  distance,  with  kettle-drums  behind  each 
company,  and  were  recdved  with  apparent  joy  by  the  citizens. 
At  the  mosque  called  the  Ashrafia  they  separated,  one  party 
proceeding  to  the  Azhar  and  the  houses  of  certain  sheiks,  and 
the  other  continuing  along  the  main  street',  and  through  the 
gate  called  Bab  Zuwtia,  where  they  turned  up  towaids  the 
dtadd.  Here  they  were  fired  cm  by  some  soldien  from  the 
houses;  and  with  this  signal  a  terrible  massacre  began.  Falling 
back  towards  thdr  companions,  they  found  the  bye-streets 
dosed;  and  in  that  part  of  the  main  thoroughfare  called  Bain  al- 
Kasrain  they  were  suddenly  placed  between  two  fires.  Thus 
shut  up  in  a  narrow  street,  some  sou|^t  refuge  in  the  collegiate 
mosque  Baikukia,  while  the  remainder  fought  thdr  way  through 
their  enemies  and  escaped  over  the  dty-wall  with  the  loss  of 
their  horses.  Two  Mamdukes  had  in  the  meantime  succeeded, 
by  great  exertions,  in  giving  the  alarm  to  their  comrades  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Aihar,  who  escaped  by  the  eastern  gate  called 
Bib  al-Ghoraib.  A  horrible  fate  awaited  those  who  bad  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  Barkukia.  Having  begged  for  quarter 
and  surrendered,  they  were  immediately  stripped  neariy 
naked,  and  about  fifty  were  slaughtered  on  the  spot; 
•/!*•  and  about  the  same  number  were  dragged  away,  with 
every  hratal  aggravation  of  their  pitiftil  condition,  to 
Mehemet  AIL  Among  them  were  four  b^ys,  one  of 
whom,  driven  to  madness  by  Mehemet  Ali'a  mockery,  asked  for 
m  drink  of  water;  his  hands  were  untied  that  he  mi|^t  take  the 
bottle,  but  he  snatched  a  dagger  from  one  of  the  soldien,  rushed 
at  the  pasha,  and  fdl  covered  with  wounds.  The  wretched 
captives  wa«  then  diained  and  left  in  the  court  of  the  pasha's 
lioase;  and  on  the  following,  morning  the  heads  of  their  oona* 
radea  who  had  perished  the  day  before  iMre  skinned  and  st  ufied 
with  straw  befoce  their  eyes.  One  bey  and  two  otheis  paid  their 
ransom  and  were  released;  the  .rest,  without  eioeption,  were 
tortured  and  p«t  to  death  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  night. 
Ejghty^hree  heads  (many  of  them  those  of  Frenchmen  and 
Albanians)  were  stuffed  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  with  a 
boast  that  the  Mamduke  chiefs  were  utteriy  destroyed.  Thus 
ended  Mehemet  AU's  first  massacre  of  his  too  confiding  enemies. 
Hie  beys,  after  this,  appear  to  have  despaired  of  regaining 
tbeir  ascendancy;  most  of  them  retreated  to  Upper  Egypt, 
and  an  attempt  at  compromise  failed.  Al-Alfl  offered  his  sub- 
misakm  «m  the  condition  of  the  cession  of  the  Fayum  and  other 
provinces;  but  this  was  refused,  and  that  chief  gained  two 
aocceaive  victoriea  over  the  pasha's  troops,  many  of  whom 
dieserted  to  faSm. 

At  length,  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  English, 
and  a  promise  made  by  al- Alfl  of  1 500  purses,  the  Porte  consented 
to  reinstate  the  twenty*four  beys  and  to  place  al-Alfl  at  their 
iKad;  but  thb  measure  met  with  the  opposition  of  Mehemet  Ali 
mmd-iht^^Btea^atA  rasbtanea  of  the  majodty  of  the  Mamdukes^ 


who,  rather  than  have  al>Alfi  at  their  head,  preferred  their 
present  condition;  for  the  enmity  of  al-BardlsI  had  not  subdded, 
and  he  commanded  the  voice  of  most  of  the  other  beys.  In 
puisuaace  of  the  above  plan,  a  squadron  under  Sftlih  Pasha, 
shortly  before  appointed  high  admiral,  arrived  at  Alexandria 
on  the  xst  of  July  x8o6  with  3000  regular  troops  and  a  successor 
to  Mehemet  Ali,  who  was  to  recdve  the  pashalik  of  Salonlca. 
This  wily  chid  professed  his  willingness  to  obey  the  conunands 
of  the  Porte,  but  stated  that  his  troops,  to  whom  he  owed  a 
vast  sum  of  money,  opposed  his  departure.  He  induced  the 
uleml  to  sign  a  letter,  praying  the  sultan  to  revoke  the  command 
for  rdnstating  the  beys,  persuaded  the  chiefo  of  the  Albanian 
troops  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  sent  2000  purses  con- 
tributed by  them  to  Constantinople.  Al-AIA  was  at  that  time 
besieging  Damanhur,  and  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
pasha's  troops;  but  the  dissensions  of  the  beys  destroyed  their 
last  chance  of  a  return  to  power.  Al-Alfl  and  his  partisans  were 
unable  to  pay  the  sum  promised  to  the  Porte;  S&lih  Pasha 
recdved  plenipotentiary  powers  from  Constantinople,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  letter  fr^  the  ulemft;  and,  on  the  conditioa 
of  Mehemet  All's  paying  4000  purses  to  the  Porte,  it  was  dedded 
that  he  should  continue  in  his  post,  and  the  reinstatement  of 
the  beys  was  abandoned:  Fortune  continued  to  favour  the 
pasha.  In  the  following  month  al-BardlsI  died,  aged  forty-eight 
years;  and  soon  after,  a  scardly  of  provisions  exdted  the  troops 
of  al-Alfl  to  revolt.  That  bey  very  rductantly  raised  the  siege 
of  Damanhur,  being  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  an 
English  army;  and  at  the  village  of  Shubra-ment  he  was 
attacked  by  a  sudden  illness,  and  died  on  the  30th  of  January 
1807,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  Thus  was  the  pasha  relieved  of 
his  two  most  f<Hrmidafa]e  enemies;  and  shortly  after  he  defeated 
Shihin  Bey,  with  the  loss  to  the  latter  <^  his  anillery  and  baggage 
and  300  men  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
'  On  the  X7th  of  March  1807  a  British  fleet  appeared  off  Alex- 
andria, having  on  board  neariy  5000  troops,  imder  the  command 
of  General  A.  Mackenzie  Eraser;  and  the  place,  j^ 
being  disaffected  towards  Mehemet  Ali,  opened  its  BrtUtt 
gates  to  them.  Here  they  first  heard  of  the  death  •*P«ditkut 
of  al-AlA,  upon  whose  co-operation  they  had  founded  ^"^^' 
their  chief  hopes  of  siKxess;  and  they  immedialdy  de^uttched 
messengers  to  his  successor  and  to  the  other  beys,  inviting  them 
to  Alexandria.  The  British  resident,  Major.Missett,  having  repre- 
sented the  imp<»tance  of  taking  Rosetta  and  Rahmanieh,to  secure 
supplies  for  Alexandria,  General  Eraser,  with  the  concturence 
of  the  admiral.  Sir  John  Duckworth,  detached  the  3  xst  regiment 
and  the  Chasseurs  Britaimiques,  accompanied  by  some  fidd 
artillery  under  Major-General  Wauchope  and  Brigadier-General 
Meade,  cm  this  service;  and  these  troops  entered  Rosetta 
without  encountering  any  opposition;  but  as  soon  as  they 
had  dispersed  among  the  narrow  streets,  the  garrison  opened  a 
deadly  fire  on  them  from  the  latticed  wWows  and  the  roofs  of 
the  houses.  They  effected  a  retreat  on  Aboukir  and  Alexandria, 
after  a  very  heavy  loss  oi  185  killed  and  38x  wounded,  General 
Wauchc^  and  three  officers  being  among  the  former,  and  General 
Meade  and  nineteen  officers  among' the  latter.  The  heads  of 
the  slain  were  fixed  on  stakes  on  each  side  of  the  road  crossing 
the  Ezbekia  in  Cairo. 

Mehemet  Aii,  meanwhile,  was  conducting  an  expedition 
against  the  beys  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  he  had  defeated  them 
near  Assiut,  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  British.  In 
great  alarm  lest  the  be3rs  should  join  them,  espedaUy  as  they 
were  far  north  of  his  position,  he  immediatdy  sent  messengers 
to  his  rivals,  promising  to  comply  with  all  thdr  demands 
if  they  should  join  in  expelling  the  invaders;  and-  this  proposal 
being  agreed  to,  both  armies  marched  towards  Cairo  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river. 

To  return  to  the  unfortunate  British  expedition.  The  posses- 
sion of  Rosetta  being  deemed  indispensable,  Brigadier-Generals 
Sir  William  Stewart  and  Oswald  were  despatched  thither  with 
2500  men.  For  thirteen  days  a  cannonade  of  the  town  was 
continued  without  effect;  and  on  the  aoth  of  Ap)ril,  news 
having  come  in  from  the  advanced  guard  at  Ham2d  of  lugQ 
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reinforcementt  to  the  besieged,  General  Stewart  was  compelled 
to  retreat;  and  a  dragoon  was  despatched  to  Lieutenant-colonel 
Madeod,  commanding  at  Ham&d,  with  orders  to  fall  back. 
The  messenger,  however,  was  unable  to  penetrate  to  the  spot; 
and  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  a  detachment  of  the  31st, 
two  companies  of  the  78tfa,  one  of  the  35th,  and  De  Roll's 
regiment,  with  a  plcquet  of  dragoons,  the  whole  mustering 
733  men,  was  surrounded,  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  the 
survivors,  who  had  expended  all  their  ammunition,  became 
prisoners  of  war.  General  Stewart  regained  Alexandria  with  the 
remainder  of  his  force,  having  lost,  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  nearly  900  men.  Some  hundreds  of  British  headff 
were  now  eigposed  on  stakes  in  Cairo,  and  the  prisoners  were 
marched  between  these  mutilated  remains  of  their  countrymen. 

The  beys  became  divided  in  their  wishes,  one  party  being 
desirous  x>f  co-operating  with  the  British,  the  other  with  the 
pasha.    These  delays  proved  ruinous  to  their  cause;  and 
General  Fraser,  despairing  of  their  assistance,  evacuated  Alex- 
andria on  the  X4th  of  September.    From  that  date  to  the  spring 
of  1811  the  beys  from  time  to  time  relinquished  certain  of  their 
demands;  the  pasha  on  his  part  granted  them  what  before  had 
been  withheld;  the  province  of  the  Fa3rum,  and  part  of  those 
of  Giza  and  Benl-Suef,  were  ceded  to  ShftUta;  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  Sa*Td,  on  the  condition  of  pa3dng  the  land-tax, 
to  the  others.    Many  of  them  took  up  their  abode  in  Cairo,  but 
tranquillity  was  not  secured;  several  times  they  met  the  pasha's 
forces  in  battle  and  once  gained  a  ugnal  victory.    Eariy  in  the 
year  181 1,  the  preparations  for  an  e]q>edltion  against  the  Wah- 
bftbb  in  Arabia  being  complete,  all  the  Mameluke  beys  then  in 
Cairo  were  invited  to  the  ceremony  of  investing  Mehemet  All's 
favourite  son,  Ttisun,  with  a  pelisse  and  the  command  of  the 
army.    As  on  the  former  occasion,  the  tmfortunate  Mamelukes 
fell  into  the  snare.    On  the  ist  of  March,  Sh&hin  Bey  and  the 
other  chiefs  (one  only  excepted)  repaired  with  their  retinues  to 
the  citadd,  and  were  courteously  received  by  the  pasha.    Having 
taken  coffee,  they  formed  in  procession,  and,  preceded  and 
followed  by  the  pasha's  troops,  slowly  descended  the  steep  and 
narrow  road  leading  to  the  great  gate  of  the  dtadd;  but  as 
soon  as  the  Mamelukes  arrived  at  the  gate  it  was  suddenly 
dosed  before  them.    The  last  of  those  to  leave  before  the  gate 
was  shut  were  Albanians  under  Salih  Rush.    To  these  troops 
their  chief  now  made  known  the  pasha's  orders  to  massacre 
all  the  Mamdukes  within  the  dtadd;  therefore,  having  returned 
by  another  way,  they  gained  the  sununits  of  the  walls 
and  houses  that  hem  in  the  road  in  which  the  Mame- 
lukes were  confined,  and  some  stationed  themsdves 
upon  the  eminences  of  the  rock  through  which  that 
road  is  partly  cut.    Thus  securdy  placed,  they  began 
a  heavy  fire  on  their  victims;  and  immediatdy  the  troops  who 
dosed  the  procession,  and  who  had  the  advantage  of  higher 
ground.  foUowed  their  example.    Of  the  betrayed  chiefs,  many 
were  laid  low  in  a  few  moments;  some,  d^ounting,  and 
throwing  off  their  outer  robes,  vainly  sought,  sword  in  hand,  to 
return;  and  escape  by  some  other  gate.    The  few  who  regained 
the  summit  of  the  dtadd  experienced  the  same  fate  as  the  rest, 
for  no  quarter  was  given.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  Mamdukes 
entered  the  dtadd;  and  of  these  very  few,  if  any,  escaped. 
One  of  these  is  said  to  have  been  a  b^.    According  to  some, 
he  leapt  his  horse  from  the  ram{j&rts,  and  alighted  uninjured, 
though  the  horse  was  killed  by  the  fall;  others  say  that  be  was 
prevented  from  joining  his  comrades^and  discovered  the  treachery 
while  waiting  without  the  gate.    He  fled  and  made  his  way  to 
Syria.    This  massacre  was  the  signal  for  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  Mamdukes  throu^out  Egypt,  orders  to  this 
effect  being  transmitted  to  every  governor;  and  in  Cairo  itself 
the  houses  of  the  beys  were  given  over  to  the  soldiery.    During 
the  two  following  days  the  pasha  and  his  son  TtlsQn  rode  about 
the  streeU  and  tried  to  stop  the  atrodties;  but  order  was  not 
restored  until  500  houses  had  been  completdy  pillaged.    The 
heads  of  the  beys  were  sent  to  Constantinc^le. 

A  remnant  of  the  Mamdukes  fled  to  Nubia,  and  a  tranquillity 
wti  restored  tt>  Egypt  to  which  It  had  long  been  UDtooittoned.  I 
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In  the  ^ar  fbOowing  the  woMtmat  the  unfonhiMie  exiles  wvt 
attacked  by  Ibrahim  Paaha,  the  eldest  ton  of  Mehemet  All.  in 
the  fortified  town  of  Ibnm,  in  Nubia,  i&rethewaatolpiovisioiis 
forced  them  to  evacuate  the  place;  a  few  who  surrendered 
were  beheaded,  and  the  rest  went  terther  sooth  and  built  the 
town  of  New  Dongola  (correctly  Dunkulah),  wiieie  the  venerable 
Ibrahim  Bey  died  in  18x6,  at  the  age  of  eig^y.  Attbdrnumben 
thinned,  they  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  little  power  by 
training  some  hundreds  of  blacks;  but  again,  on  the  approach  oi 
Ismail,  another  son  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  sent  with  an  army  io 
1820  to  subdue  Nubia  and  Sennar,  tome  letnmed  to  Egypt  and 
settled  in  Cairo,  while  the  rest,  amounting  to  about  100  pertont, 
fled  in  dislpened  parties  to  the  countries  adjacent  to  Sennar 

See  A.  A  Paton.  Hishry  of  the  BgypHan  Reodmlion  (»  vols.,  tnd 
ed..  enlaraed  1870);  and  FasNCH  RavoLUTloNAtT  Waks. 

(E.S.P.:  S.L.-P.:  O.S.M.*) 

3.    Modem  History, 

(x)  RmU  ofU$he$iui  i4/».— Mehemet  Ali  was  now  Ondisputed 
master  of  Egypt*  and  his  efforu  henceforth  were  directed  prin^ 
arily  to  the  rnaintenanoe  of  his  practical  independoioe.  The 
suzerainty  of  the  sultan  he  acknowledged,  and  at  the  reiterated 
commands  of  the  Porte  he  despatched  in  x8xx  an  army  of  8000 
men,  induding  sooo  hone,  undier  the  command  of  his  son  Tusum 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  against  the  WahhAbiB  (7.9.).  After  a  success- 
ful advance,  this  force  met  with  a  serious  repulse  at  the  pass 
of  Jedeida,  near  Safni  uA  retreated  to  Yembo*  (Yambu).  In 
the  following  year  TUsim,  having  recdved  rdnforcements,  again 
assunaed  the  offensive,  and  captured  Medina  after  a  prolonged 
siege.  He  next  took  Jidda  and  Mecca,  defeating  the  Wahh&bis 
bQTond  the  latter  place  and  capturing  their  generaL  But  tome 
mishaps  followed,  and  Mdieinet  Ali,  who  had  determined  to 
conduct  the  war  in  person,  left  Egypt  for  that  purpose  in  the 
summer  of  18x3.  In  Arabia  be  encountered  serious  obstacles 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  harassing  mode  of 
warfare  adopted  by  his  adversaries.  His  arms  met 
with  various  fortunes;  but  on  the  whole  his  forces  aUS^ 
proved  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy.  He  deposed 
and  exiled  the  Sharif  of  Mecca,  and  after  thedeath  of  the  WahhIbI 
leader  Saud  IL  he  conduded  in  x8x$  a  treaty  with  Saud's  son 
and  successor,  Abdullah.  Heaiing  of  the  escape  of  Nayoleoo 
from  Elba— and  fearing  danger  to  Egypt  from  the  ptaos  of  France 
or  Great  Britain — Mehemet  AU  retomed  to  Odro  by  way  of 
Kossdr  and  Kena.  He  reached  the  capital  on  the  diay  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  His  return  was  hastened  by  reports  that 
the  Turks,  whose  cause  he  was  upholding  in  Arabia,  were 
treacherously  planning  an  invasion  ol  Egypt. 

During  Mehemet  All's  absence  In  Arabia  his  representative 
at  Cairo  had  completed  the  confiscation,  begun  in  x8o8,  of  ahnoit 
all  the  lands  bdonging  to  private  individtuJs,  who  were,  forced 
to  accept  instead  inadequate  pendoos.  By  this  revolutionaiy 
method  of  land  "nationalization"  Mehemet  Ali  became  pro-! 
prietor  of  neariy  all  the  sofl  of  Egypt,  an  iniquitous  measore 
against  which  the  Egjrptians  had  no  remedy.  The  attempt  wfaidi 
in  this  3rear  (X815)  the  pasha  made  to  reorganize  his  troops  on 
European  lines  led,  however,  to  a  formldaUe  mutiny  in  Cairo^ 
Mehemet  All's  life  was  endangered,  and  he  sought  refaige  by  ni|^ 
in  the  dtadd,  while  the  soldiery  committed  many  acts  of  plunder. 
The  revolt  was  reduced  by  presents  to  the  dilefe  of  the  instugenti^ 
and  Mehemet  Ali  ordered  that  the  sufferera  by  the  dkturbances 
should  recdve  compensation  from  the  treasury.  The  project 
of  the  NiaSm  Cedid  (New  System),  as  the  European  system  was 
called,  was,  in  consequence  of  this  mutiny,  abandoned  for  a  tine. 
TQsOn  returned  to  Egypt  on  hearing  of  the  military  revolt  at 
Cairo,  but  died  in  x8x6  at  the  eariy  age  of  twenty.  Mehemet  Afi, 
dissatisfied  with  the  treaty  conduded  with  the  WahhiUs,  and 
with  the  non-fulfilment  of  certain  of  its  clauses,  determined  to 
send  another  army  to  Arabia,  and  to  indode  in  it  the  soldiers 
who  had  recently  proved  unruly.  This  expedldon,  under  his 
ddest  son  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Idt  in  the  autunm  of  x8x6.  The  war 
was  long  and  arduous,  but  in  r8x8  Ibrahim  captured  the  Wahhilt 
capital  of  Deraiya.    Abdullah,  thdr  chief,  was  made  prisons, 
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Kben,  ia  ipjte  ol  Ibnlum'i  ptamlK  o(  ufcty,  ud  of  Mibenet 
AU'b  iDtercouoa  Id  their  f&voui,  Chcy  wen  put  Lo  datiL  At 
Ibe  doae  ol  the  yeu  1819,  Ibnhiill  retulned  lo  Curo,  liavinc 
nbdiml  *U  prcMDt  appotidoD  la  Anbia. 

Ueunhile  the  puha  tutd  luined  hii  ktleatlon  to  the  tmpnive- 
nent  ol  the  auiiuhctuni  of  Ecypt,  and  eii(i|ed  voy  luidy 
in  ooauMKC  Bo  cacMcd  loi  himidf  a  mooopoly  in  the  chief 
products  ol  the  cnantij,  to  tlie  fimlwi  fanpovetiihiiieiit  of  the 
people,  and  Ml  ap  and  kept  (dIiic  for  ye*n  futoiia  which  never 
pijd.  Buleomeoihiiptojactiinieinuid.  Tliewoikefdicginf 
(1819-1810)  the  ««  canal  ol  Aloandiia,  caOed  tbe  Mofamudiya 
{alter  the  reigning  tullao  of  Turkey),  vu  ipedilly  ImpDrtant, 
Ihe  old  canal  bad  long  laUea  into  decay,  and  the  neceuiiy  of  a 
•ale  channel  between  Aleuadria  and  the  Nile  wu  much  felt. 
Such  *u  the  object  of  the  canal  (ben  excavated,  and  it  iniwered 
ita  puipOM;  but  the  ucrlfice  of  life  mu  enormoui  (fully  aofioo 
mskiiicnpetitbed),  and  the  labour  of  the  unhappy  fellahm  wu 
forced.  Anotbei  notable  fs£t  in  (he  ecanomic  progrcn  of  the 
country  wa*  (he  development  of  the  culjtivMion  of  cotton  In 
the  Delta  in  iBii  and  onwanU!  The  (otton  grown  bad  been 
brought  from  the  Sudan  by  Maho  Bey,  and  the  organlaation  of 
the  new  industry^-from  which  in  a  few  yean  Mehemei  Mi 
wu  enabled  10  otiact  conaidciablB  icvenuea— wai  entruited 
to  a  Frenchman  turned  JumeL 

In  rEio  Mehemet  Ali  ordered  (be  conqust  of  (be  eaiten 
Sudan  to  be  undertaken.  Be  Grit  MOt  an  eipcdltloD  wntward 
f^^_^  (Feb.  iSio)  which  conquered  and  annexed  tbe  oasii  <A 
tilt,  Siwa.  Among  tbe  paaha'a  reiaou  [01  witbing  to 
Em^MM  eitcnd  ha  rule  louthward  were  the  dealrt  to  capture 
****  the  valuable  caravan  trade  then  going  towardi  tbe  Red 
Sea,  and  to  Kcure  tbe  tkh  gold  nunei  which  he  beUeved  (o  eiiit 
in  Sennlr.  He  alio  uw  in  ibe  campaign  a  meant  of  getllng  rid 
of  the  disoSccted  ITOopt,  and  of  obtaining  a  auSdcM  number  ol 
ciplivcs  to  lonn  (be  nudeui  of  tbe  new  array.  The  fatcn 
destined  for  (his  service  were  led  by  lunaQ,  then  the  youDgeat 
■on  of  Mehemet  Ali;  they  consiited  of  between  4000  and  5000 
men,  Turks  and  Arabs,  and  left  Cairo  in  July  1810.  Nubia  at 
once  aubmitted,  the  Sho^  Arobi  Immediately  beyond  tfw 
province  ol  Dongola  were  wonted,  the  remnant  of  (he  Mamelukes 
diipened,  and  Sennftr  reduced  without  a  battle.  Mahommed 
Bey,  the  def  lerdlr,  with  another  (one  of  about  the  same  ilrength, 
was  then  tent  by  Mehemet  All  against  Koidolan  with  a  like 
nnill,  but  not  without  a  bard-ioo^  engsgemeuL  In  October 
iRii  Ismail  was,  with  bit  retinue,  bntnt  to  death  by  Nimr,  the 
tuk  (king)  of  Shendl;  and  the  deftenUr,  a  man  Infamous  for  bit 
Ooelty,  awiimed  the  cnnunand  of  those  provinces,  and  exacted 
lenibleretiibutionfromtheinnocentinhabilants.  Khanumwu 
lonnded  at  (hit  time,  and  in  the  Itdowing  yean  (be  rule  of  tbe 
Egyptians  wu  laigdy  otended  and  contnJ  obtained  of  the 
Ked  Sea  pons  of  Soakln  and  Hainws  (see  Scdah^  BMvy). 

In  iS>4  •  native  rebdUoD  of  ■  rellgioat  chancttr  broke  out 
In  Upper  Egypt  beuled  by  one  Ahmad,  an  inhabitant  of  Eb- 
SUimiya,  ■  village  situated  a  few  ndlei  above  Theba.  He  pn>- 
claimed  hinuelf  a  prophet,  and  was  toon  followed  by  between 
10,000  and  39,000  Insurgenlt,  moetly  peasants,  but  some  of  thetn 
deierten  from  (he  "  Niitm  Gedid,"  for  that  force  wu  yet  in  a 
half-oiganiied  itate,  and  In  part  declared  for  tbe  impostor. 
Tbe  iuuirection  wat  crushed  by  Mehemet  AK,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  Ahmad't  foDowen  perished,  but  he  himself  escaped 
and  waa  never  after  beard  of-  Few  of  tbeie  unfortunates 
poitested  any  other  weapon  than  tbe  bag  staff  (utM)  of  the 
Egyptian  peasant;  Mill  they  offered  an  obstinate  resistance. 
and  the  combat  in  which  tbey  were  defeated  membled 
massacre.  Hds  moveoeDl  1  '  ~  ' 
destroy  tbe  pasha's  authority. 

Ibe  fellahin,  a  patient,  Iw 
_  _  .  by  religious  fsnstidsm,  submitted  to  the  kurbadi, 
•"J™^  freely  used  by  the  Turkish  and  Bstbi  Baiuk  (ax- 
firit^  gatheren  employed  by  Mehemet  Ali  to  enlorce  hit 
system  ol  taiaiioo,  monopoUei,  corvfe  and  contcrip- 
tion.     Under  (hit  t^me  (he  mouiccs  of  the  country  were 
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fmpgwilshed,  whOs  lbs  fiaucaa  f eQ  Into  cwiideU  and  [ncom> 
pnhensibLe  chaos. 
A  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  lo  which  Efcrpt  was  reduced 

is  pointed  in  the  report  drawn  up  In  i8j8  by  the  Briliih  coniuU 
general.  Colonel  Campbell. — 

"  Tbe  fEDvemment  (he  *r 
life  at  pnn  Hi^  h.  \,-i 
Tbe  FeOih  is  tl 


Kma  uiTupoeu. — 

emment  (I11  anHi),  tiiwwlii^i<ii1f  nf  Ifii  iiiMimliiiJ 

s  this  1^     '  "^^^^mwB  and  lalli'iolo  u^m 


.    thista 


wlthh. 

hiidsb(_      _ 

pcodactioa.  The  pesba 
tbe  high  prion  gf  the  nee 
foreigner  now  oaung  to  1 
of  the  eodntfy  as  eomw 
geaetal  rise  In  prices,  dl  t 
was  ttsployed  for  produ 
and  ths  prtees  were  onMtttliroteven 


It  would  be  difficult  for  a 
I  luiC  idea  of  the  aclusi  >ute 
mer  sute.  fa  Tegard  to  the 
rnted  under  Ibe  Mandidn 
est.  barley,  bam.  Ac,— la 
td  fowls,  iheep,  goats,  -Ac., 
le-tenth,  of  (hose  at  pfesant. 

-„ ^me  viceroy  in  iBm.    Fmn 

tbst  period  vntn  the  eslabUilimFiit  of  monopolies  prices  have 
^aduaUy  in^tuad:  but  the  great  increMe  has  chiefly  talcen  place 
since  l8s^  SdKn  the  pasha  esublithcd  hit  regular  srmy,  navy  and 

The  condudon  In  1S38  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Turkey, 
negotiated  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  (Lord  DalUng),  atmck  a  death- 
bk)W  to  tbe  tyttem  of  monopolies,  though  the  ^iplicsiion  of  tbe 
treaty  lo  Enipt  wu  delayed  for  some  yeau.  The  picture  of 
Egypt  under  Mehemet  Ali  is  nevertheless  not  complete  without 
re^jd  being  had  to  the  beneficent  tide  of  hit  rule.  Public  order 
waa  rendered  perlcci;  the  Nile  and  the  highways  were  secure 
to  all  tiavellen,  Christian  or  Moslem;  the  Bedouin  (Kbei  were 
won  crver  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and  genuine  eSorta  were  made 
to  promote  education  and  the  study  of  medicine.  To  European 
meichantt,  on  whom  be  wu  dependent  for  the  sale  of  bit  eiporti, 
Mehemet  Ali  showed  much  favour,  and  under  his  influence  the 
port  of  Alexandria  sgain  rote  into  Importance.  It  wu  alto 
under  Hebemet  All's  enrauragement  that  the  overland  trantit 
of  goods  from  Europe  to  India  via  Egypt  waa  resumed. 

Mehemet  AU  wu  fuUy  conscious  that  tbe  empire  which  he  had 
to  laboriously  built  up  might  at  sny  time  have  to  be  defended 
by  force  of  arms  against  bis  master  Sultan  Mahmud  II..  wbtoe 
whole  policy  had  been  directed  to  curbing  (he  power  of  bis  too 
ambiUous  valis,  and  who  wu  under  (be  Influence  of  the  persona] 
enemies  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  notably  of  Khosrev,  (be  grand 
yiaer,  who  had  never  for^ven  his  bumillsdoD  in  Egypt  in  igoj. 
Mahmud  also  was  already  plaiming  reforms  borrowed  from  tbe 
West,  and  Mehemet  Ali,  who  had  bad  plenty  of  opportunity  of 
observing  (he  tuperiority  of  European  methods  ol  warfare, 
Wat  defermlned  to  anticipate  the  sultan  in  the  creation  of  a  fleet 
and  an  army  on  modem  Una,  partly  as  a  meume  of  precaution, 
partly  as  an  iottrumetit  (or  (he  realiialion  of  yet  -mier  Ethernet 
(4  ambition.  Before  the  outbreak  of  (he  War  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence In  iSri  he  hid  already  eipendcd  much  time  and  energy 


s;  Ibou^  it  wu 
sseli.    BytSlj, 


I  Instructors,  native  officers  and  srtifiw 
1S19  that  tbe  opening  of  a  dockyard  ar 
enabled  him  to  build  and  equip  his  own ' 
rer,  he  had  succeeded  in  carrying  ou(  I 
army  on  European  tines,  tbe  turbulent  Turkish  and 
an  elements  being  replaced  by  negroes  and  fellsbln.^ 
relight  wu  rewarded  by  the  Invitation  of  tbe  sultan  to 
help  bim  in  tbe  tuk  of  subduing  the  Greek  insurgents,  offering 
u  reward  ibe  pasbatiks  of  the  Mores  and  of  Syria. 
Mehemet  Ah  had  already,  In  1811,  been  appointed  52^ 
governor  of  Crete,  which  be  bad  occupied  with  a  small  mmtt. 
Egyptian  force.  In  tbe  autumn  of  18141  fleet  of  sixty 
Egyptian  war-ships  carrying  1  large  force  of  disciplined  troopi 
concentrated  In  Snda  Bay,  and.  in  (he  (oUowing  March,  Ibrahim 
as  commander-in-chief  landed  in  tbe  Morea-  Bu(  for  (he  action 
of  European  powers  the  intervention  of  Mehemet  Ali  would  have 
■The  woit  wsatanied  Mt  under  the  nperviiion  of  the  French. 
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bees  decfalve.  His  naval  superiority  wrested  from  flie  Greeks 
the  command  of  the  sea,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  insurrection 
ultimately  depended,  while  on  land  the  Greek  irregular  bands 
were  everywhere  routed  by  Ibrahim's  disciplined  troops.  The 
history  of  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  battle  of  Navarino 
and  the  liberation  of  Greece  is  told  elsewhere  (see  Navarino 
and  Greek  Independence,  War  of);  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Egyptians  from  the  Morea  was  ultimately  due  to  the  action  of 
Adooiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  who  early  in  August  1828 
appeared  before  Alexandria  and  induced  the  pasha,  by  no  means 
sorry  to  have  a  reasonable  excuse,  by  a  threat  of  bombardment, 
to  sign  a  convention  imdertakiiig  to  recall  Ibrahim  and  his  army. 

Before  the  final  establishment  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Gieecc, 
the  Eastern  question  had  late  in  1831  entered  into  a  new  and 
-  ,^  more  perilous  phase,  owing  to  the  revolt  of  Mchemet 
mmSSa!-^  against  the  sultan  on  pretext  of  chastising  the 
ex-slave  Abdullah,  pasha  of  Acre,  for  refusing  to 
send  back  Egyptian  fugitives  from  the  effects  of  Mehemet  Ali's 
"  reforms."  TTie  true  reason  was  the  refusal  of  Sultan  Mahmud 
to  hand  over  Syria  according  to  agreement,  and  Mehemet  Ali's 
determination  to  obtain  at  all  hazards  what  had  been  from 
time  inmiemorial  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  rulers  of  Egypt. 
For  ten  years  from  this  date  the  relations  of  sultan  and  pasha 
remained  in  the  forefront  of  the  questions  which  agitated  the 
diplomatic  world.  It  was  not  only  the  very  existence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  that  seemed  to  be  at  stake,  but  Egypt  itself 
had  become  more  than  ever  an  object  of  attention,  to  British 
statesmen  especially,  and  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  were  in- 
volved the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  two  routes  to  India 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
diplomatic  and  military  history  of  this  period  will  be  found 
sketched  in  the  article  on  Mehemet  Ali.  Here  it  will  sui&ce  to 
say  that  the  victorious  career  of  Ibrahim,  who  once  more  com- 
manded in  his  father's  name,  beginning  with  the  storming  of 
Acre  on  the  37th  of  May  1832,  and  culminating  in  the  rout  and 
capture  of  Reshid  Pasha  at  Konia  on  the  21st  of  December,  was 
arrested  by  the  intervention  of  Russia.  As  the  result  of  endless 
discussions  between  the  representatives  of  the  powers,  the  Porte 
and  the  pasha,  the  convention  of  Kutaya  was  signed  on  the 
14th  of  May  1833,  by  which  the  sultan  agreed  to  bestow  on 
Mehemet  Ali  the  pashallks  of  Syria,  Damascus,  Aleppo  and 
Itcheli,  together  with  the  district  of  Adana.  The  announcement 
of  the  pasha's  appointment  had  already  been  made  in  the  usual 
way  in  the  annual  firman  issued  on  the  3rd  of  May.  Adana, 
reserved  for  the  moment,  was  bestowed  on  Ibrahim  under 
the  style  of  muhassU,  or  collector  of  the  ^rown 
revenues,  a  few  days  later. 

Mehemet  Ali  now  ruled  over  a  virtually  inde- 
pendent empire,  subject  x>nly  to  a  moderate  tribute, 
stretching  from  the  Sudan  to  the  Taurus  Moun- 
tains. But  though  he  was  hailed,  especially  in 
France,  as  the  pioneer  of  European  civilization  in 
the  East,  the  unsound  foundations  of  his  authority 
were  not  long  in  revealing  themselves.  Scarcely  a 
year  from  the  signing  of  the  convention  of  Kutaya 
the  applicaUon  by  Ibrahim  of  Egyptian  methods 
of  government,  notably  of  the  monopolies  and 
conscription,  had  driven  Syrians,  Druses  and 
Arabs,  who  had  welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer,  into 
revolt.  The  unrest  was  suppressed  by  Mehemet 
All  in  person,  and  the  Syrians  were  terrorized  and  4\hined, 
disarmed.  But  their  discontent  encouraged  Sultan  d.  1858. 
Mahmud  to  hope  for  revenge,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
conflict  was  only  staved  off  by  the  anxious  efforts 
of  the  powers.  At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1839, 
the  sultan  ordered  his  army,  concentrated  under 
Reshid  in  the  border  district  of  Blr  on  the 
Euphrates,  to  advance  over  the  Syrian  frontier. 
Ibrahim,  seeing  his  flank  menaced,  attacked  it  at 
Nezib  on  the  34th  of  June.  Once  more  the  Otto- 
mans were  utterly  routed.  Six  days  later,  before 
the  news  reached  Constantinople,  Mahmud  died. 


Once  more  the  Oetoman  empire  lay  at  tiM  feet  of  Mehemet  AH; 
but  the  powers  were  now  more  pisepared  to  mtet  a  contingency 
which  had  been  long  foreseen.  Their  intervention  was  prompt; 
and  the  dubious  altitude  of  France,  which  led  to  her  exclusion 
from  the  concert  and  encouraged  Mehemet  Ali  to  resist,  only 
led  to  his  obtaining  less  favourable  terms.  (See  Mehemet  All) 
The  end  was  reached  early  in  1841.  New  firmans  were  issued 
which  confined  the  pasha's  authority  to  Egypt,  the  Sinai  pen-, 
insula  and  certain  places  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Red  Sea^ 
and  to  the  Sudan.  The  most  important  of  these  documents 
are  dated  the  13th  of  February  1841.  The  government  of  the 
pashalik  of  Egypt  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Mehemet 
Ali.^  A  map  showing  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  accompanied 
the  firman  granting  Mehemet  Ali  the  pashalik,  a  duplicate  copy 
being  retained  by  the  Portt.  The  Egyptian  copy  b  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  in  a  five  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
Egyptian  archives.  The  Turiu^  copy  has  never  been  produced 
and  its  existence  now  appears  doubtful.  The  point  is  of  import- 
ance, as  in  1892  and  again  in  1906  boundary  disputes  arose 
between  Turkey  and  Egypt  (see  below).  Various  restrictions 
were  laid  upon  Mehemet  Ali,  emphasizing  his  position  of  vassal- 
age. He  was  forbidden  to  maintain  a  fleet,  and  his 
army  was  not  to  exceed  18,000  men.  The  pasha  was 
no  longer  a  figure  in  Europeanpolitics,buthecon tinned 
to  occupy  himself  with  his  improvements,  real  or 
imaginary,  in  Egypt.  The  condition  of  the  country 
was  deplorable;  in  1843  a  murrain  of  cattle  was 
by  a  destructive  Nile  flood;  in  1843  there  was 
of  locusts,  whole  villages  were  depc^ulated.  Meantime  the 
uttermost  farthing  was  wrung  from  the  wretched  fellahin,  while 
they  were  forced  to  the  building  of  magnificent  public  works 
by  unpaid  labour.  In  1844-1845  there  was  some  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  country  as  a  result  of  finandzd  reforms 
the  pasha  was  compelled  to  execute.  Mehemet  Ali,  who  had 
been  granted  the  honorary  rank  of  grand  vizier  in  1843,  paid 
a  visit  to  Stamboul  in  1846,  where  he  became  reconciled  to  his 
old  enemy  Khosrev  Pasha,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  he 
spared  his  life  at  C!airo  in  1803.  In  1847  Mehemet  Ali  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  great  barrage  across  the  NOe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Delta.  He  was  barely  persuaded  from  ordering 
the  barrage  to  be  built  with  stone  from  the  pyramids  1  Towards 
the  end  of  1847  the  aged  pasha's  mind  began  to  give  way,  and 
by  the  foUowin'g  June  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  administering 
the  government.  In  September  1848  Ibrahim  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Porte  as  ruler  of  the  pashalik,  but  he  died  in  the  November 
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loUowing.  Mehemet  AU  surtived  aaetlier  eight  rnontbt,  dyiog 
on  the  3qd  of  August  1849,  aged  dghty.  He  had  done  a  great 
work  in  Egypt;  the  most  permanent  being  the  weakening  of 
the  lie  binding  the  country  to  Turkey,  the  starting  of  the  great 
cotton  industry,  the  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  European 
science,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Sudan.  (F.  R.  C.) 

(2)  From  the  Death  oj  Mehemet  AU  to  the  British  Occupation.— 
On  Ibrahim's  death  in  November  1848  the  government  of  Egypt 

fell  to  his  nephew  Abbas  I.  (g.v.),  the  son  of  Tusun. 
^/mig  Abbas  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  commercial  mono- 
paakm,       p<^es,  and  during  his  reign  the  railway  from  Alexandria 

to  Cairo  was  begun  at  the  instigation  of  the  British 
government.  Opposed  to  European  ways,  Abbas  lived  in  great 
seclusion,  and  after  a  reign  of  less  than  six  years  he  was  murdered 
(July  2854)  by  two  of  bis  slaves.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle 
Said  Pasha,  the  favourite  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  lacked  the 
strength  of  mind  or  physical  health  needed  to  execute  the 
beneficent  projects  which  he  conceived.  His  endeavour,  for 
instance,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  raiding  which  devastated  the 
Sudan  provinces  was  wholly  ineffcctuaL  He  had  a  genuine 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  fellahln,  and  a  land  law  of  1858 
secured  to  them  an  acknowledgment  of  freehold  as  against  the 
crown.  The  pasha  was  much  under  French  influence,  and,  in 
1856  was  induced  to  grant  to  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  a  concessiop 
for  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
opposed  to  this  project,  and  the  British  opposition  delayed  the 
ratification  of  the  concession  by  the  Porte  for  two  years.  To 
the  British  Said  also  made  concessions — one  to  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company,  and  another  (1S54)  allowing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Baiik  of  Egypt.  He  also  began  the  national  debt 
by  borrowing  £31293,000  from  Messrs  Frilhling  &  GSschen, 
the  actual  amount  received  by  the  pasha  being  £2,640,000.  In 
January  1863  Said  Pasha  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Ismail,  a  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

The  reign  of  Ismail  iq.v.),  from  1863  to  1879,  was  for  a  while 
hailed  as  introducing  a  new  era  into  modem  Egypt.    In  spite 

of  his  vast  schemes  of  reform  and  the  iclat  of  his 
**"^*  Europeanizing  innovations,  his  oriental  extravagance 
mmSliu       led  to  bankruptcy,  and  his  reign  is  historically  im; 

portant  simply  for  its  compelling  European  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt.  Yet  in  its  earlier  years 
much  was  done  which  seemed  likely  to  give  Ismail  a  more 
important  place  in  history.  In  1866  he  was  granted  by  the  sultan 
a  firman — obtained  on  con^lition  of  the  increase  of  the  tribute 
from  £376,000  to  £720,000 — by  which  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  was  made  to  descend  "  to  the  eldest  of  thy  male 
cliildren  and  in  the  same  manner  to  the  eldest  sons  of  thy  suc- 
cessors," instead  of,  after  Turkish  law,  to  the  eldest  male  of  the 
family.  In  the  following  year  another  firman  bestowed  upon  him 
the  title  of  khcdive  in  lieu  of  that  of  vali,  borne  by  Mehemet  Ali 
and  his  immediate  successors.  In  1873  a  further  firman  placed 
the  khedivc  in  many  respects  in  the  position  of  an  independent 
sovereign.  Ismail  re-established  and  improved  the  administra- 
tive system  organized  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  which  had  fallen 
into  decay  under  Abbas's  indolent  rule;  he  caused  a  thorough 
remodelling  of  the  customs  system,  which  was  in  an  anarchic 
state,  to  be  made  by  English  officials;  in  1865  he  established 
the  Egyptian  post  office;  he  reorganized  the  military  schools 
of  his  grandfather,  and  gave  some  support  to  the  cause  of 
education.  Railways,  telegraphs,  h'ghthouses,  the  harbour 
works  at  Suez,  the  breakwater  at  Alexandria,  were  carried  out 
by  some  of  the  best  contractors  of  Europe.  Most  important  of 
all,  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened  in  1869.  But  the  funds  required 
for  these  public  works,  as  well  as  the  actual  labour,  were  remorse- 
lessly extorted  from  a  poverty-stricken  population. 

A  striking  picture 'of  the  condition  of  the  people  at  this  period  is 
given  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon  in  Last  Letters  from  Egypt,  writing  in 
1867  she  said :  "  I  cannot  describe  the  misery  here  now — every  day 
0ome  new  tax.  Every  beast,  camel,  cow,  sheep,  donkey  and  horee 
is  made  to  pay.  The  fellaheen  can  no  longer  eat  bread;  they  are 
Bving  on  barley-meal  mixed  with  water,  and  raw  green  stuff,  vetches, 
Ac.  The  taxation  makes  life  almost  impoesibfo:  a  tax  on  every 
crop,  on  eveiy  animal  first,  and  again  when  it  is  sokl  in  the  market; 
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on  everrinao,  on  charooaf,  on  butfier,  on  nit.  .  •  .  The  peopte  in 
Upper  Egypt  are  running  away  by  wholesale,  utterfy  unable  to  pay 
Xm  new  taxes  and  do  the  work  exacted^  Even  here  (Cairo)  the 
beating  for  the  year's  taxes  Is  awful." 

In  the  yean  that  followed  the  condition  of  things  grew 
worse.  Thousands  of  lives  were  lost  and  large  sums  expeaded 
in  extending  Ismail's  dominions  in  the  Sudan  (q.v,)  ^^ 
and  in  futile  conflicts  with  Abyssinia.  In  1875  the  m£v«» 
impoverishment  of  the  fellah  had  reached  such  a  <*•*- 
point  that  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  country  no  fSMmlM, 
longer  sufficed  for  the  most  urgent  necessities  of 
administration;  and  the  khedive  Ismail,  having  repeatedly 
broken  faith  with  his  creditOTS,  could  not  raise  any  more  loans 
on  the  European  market.  The  taxes  were  habitually  collected 
many  months  in  advance,  and  the  colossal  floating  debt  was 
increasing  rapidly.  In  these  circumstances  Ismail  had  to 
realise  his  remaining  assets,  and  among  them  sold  176,602  Sues 
Canal  shares  to  the  British  government  for  £3,976,583*  (see 
BEACONsnELo).  This  comparatively  small  financial  operation 
brought  about  the  long-delayed  crisis  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  Egypt,  for  it  induced  the  British  govern* 
ment  to  inquire  more  carefully  into  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country.  In  December  1875  ^r  Stephen  Cave,  M.P.,  and  Colonel 
(afterwards  Sir  John)  Stokes,  RJB.,  were  sent  to  Egypt  to  in* 
quire  into  the  financial  situation ;  and  Mr  Cave's  report,  made 
public  in  April  1876,  showed  that  under  the  existing  administra- 
tion national  bankruptcy  was  inevitable.  Other  commissions 
of  inquiry  followed,  and  each  one  brought  Ismail  more  under 
European  control.  The  estabh'shment  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals 
in  1876,  in  place  of  the  system  of  consular  jurisdiction  in  civil 
actions,  made  some  of  the  courts  of  justice  international.  The 
Caisse  de  la  Dette,  instituted  in  May  1876  as  a  result  of  the  C^ve 
mission,  led  to  international  control  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
revenue.  Next  came  (in  November  1876)  the  mission  of  Mr 
(afterwards  Lord)  Goschen  and  M.  Joubert  on  behalf  of  the 
British  and  French  bondholders,  one  result  being  the  estabh'sh- 
ment of  Dual  Control,  i.e.  an  English  official  to  superintend  the 
revenue  and  a  French  official  the  expenditure  of  the  country. 
Another  result  was  the  internationalization  of  the  railways  and 
the  port  of  Alexandria.  Then  came  (May  1878)  a  commission 
of  inquiry  of  which  the  principal  members  were  Sir  Rivers 
Wilson,  Slajor  Evelyn  Baring  (afterwards  Lord  Cromer)  and 
MM.  Kremer-BaravcUi  and  de  Blignidres.  One  result  of  that 
inquiry  was  the  extension  of  international  control  to  the  enor- 
mous landed  property  of  the  khedive.  Driven  to  desperation, 
Ismail  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  accepted,  in  September 
1878,  in  lieu  of  the  Dual  Ontrol,  a  constitutional  ministry, 
under  the  presidency  of  Nubar  Pasha  {q.v.)^  with  Rivers  Wilson 
as  minister  of  finance  and  de  Bligniercs  as  mim'ster  of  public 
works.  Professing  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  this  arrangement, 
he  pompously  announced  that  Egypt  was  no  longer  in  Africa, 
but  a  part  of  Europe;  but  before  seven  months  had  passed  he 
found  his  constitutional  position  intolerable,  got  rid  of  his 
irksome  cabinet  by  means  of  a  secretly-organized  military  riot 
in  Cairo,  and  reverted  to  his  old  autocratic  methods  of  govern- 
ment. England  and  France  could  hardly  sit  still  under  this 
affront,  and  .decided  to  administer  chastisement  by  the  hand 
of  the  suzerain  power,  which  was  deUghted  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  asserting  its  authority.  On  the  26th  of  June  1879 
Ismail  suddenly  received  from  the  sultan  a  curt  telegram, 
addressed  to  him  as  ex-khedive  of  Egypt,  informing  him  that 
his  son  Tewfik  was  appointed  his  successor.  Taken  unawares, 
he  made  no  attempt  at  resistance,  and  Tewfik  was  at  once 
proclaimed  khedive. 

After  a  short  period  of  inaction,  wh6n  it  seemed  as  if  the 
change  might  be  for  the  worse,  England  and  France  stmimoned 
up  courage  to  look  the  situation  boldly  in  the  face,  and,  in 
November  1879,  re-established  the  Dual  Control  in  the  persons 
of  Major  Baring  and  M.  de  Bh'gm'^res.  For  two  years  the  Dual 
Control  governed  Egypt,  and  initiated  the  work  of  progress 

*  Part  of  this  money  was  devoted  to  an  expedition  sent  against 
Abyssinia  in  18^6  to  avenge  losses  sustained  m  the  preyioas  year. 
The  new  campaign  was,  however,  equally  unsuccessful. 
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that  England  was  to  continue  alone.  Its  essential  defect 
was  what  might  be  oUled  insecuiity  of  tenure.  Without  any 
Ht.^atMb'  efficient  means  of  self-protection  and  coercion  at  its 
tahtatmi  disposal,  it  had  to  interfere  with  the  power,  privileges 
^Jj^      and  perquisites  of  a  dass  which  had  long  mi»> 

governed  the  country.  This  dass,  so  far  as  its  dvilian 
members  were  concerned,  was  not  very  formidable,  because 
these  were  not  likdy  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  intrigue  and 
passive  resistance;  but  it  contained  a  military  dement  who 
had  more  courage,  and  who  had  learned  their  power  when 
Ismail  employed  them  for  overturning  his  constitutional  ministry. 

Among  the  mutinous  soldiers  on  that  occasion  was  a 

fellah  officer  calling  himself  Ahmed  Arabi  the  Egyptian. 
•/ISS2.      He  was  not  a  man  of  exceptional  intelligence  or 

remarkable  powers  of  organisation,  but  he  was  a 
fluent  speaker,  and  could  eierdse  some  influence  overthe  masses 
by  a  rude  kind  of  native  eloquence.  Behind  him  were  a  group  of 
men,  much  abler  than  himsdf,  who  put  him  forward  as  the 
figurehead  of  a  party  professing  to  aim  at  protecting  the 
Egyptians  from  the  grasping  tyranny  of  their  Turkish  and 
European  oppressors.  The  movement  began  among  the  Arab 
officers,  who  complained  of  the  preference  shown  to  the  officers 
of  Turkish  origin;  it  then  expanded  into  an  attack  on  the  privi- 
leged position  and  predominant  influence  of  foreigners,  many 
of  whom,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  of  a  by  no  means  resp«ctabie 
type;  finally,  it  was  directed  against  all  Christians,  foreign  and 
native.*  The  government,  being  too  weak  to  suppress  the  agita- 
tion and  disorder,  had  to  make  concessions,  and  each  concession 
produced  fresh  demands.  Arabi  was  first  promoted,  then  made 
under-secretary  for  war,  and  ultimatdy  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
The  danger  of  a  serious  rising  brought  the  British  and  French 
fleets  in  May  1883  to  Alexandria,  and  after  a  massacre  (nth  of 
June)  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Arab  mob  in  that  dty,  the 
British  admiral  bombarded  the  forts  (nth  of  July  1882).  The 
leaders  of  the  national  movement  prepared  to  resist  further 
aggression  by  force.  A  conference  of  ambassadors  was  hdd  in 
Constantinople,  and  the  sultan  was  invited  to  quell  the  revolt; 
but  be  hesitated  to  employ  his  troops  against  Mussulmans  who 
were  professing  merely  to  oppose  Christian  aggression. 

(3)  ^gyP^  occupied  by  the  British.—Ai  last  the  British  govern- 
ment determined  to  employ  armed  force,  and  invited  France 
to  co-operate.  The  French  government  declined,  and  a  similar 
invitation  to  Italy  met  with  asimilar  refusal.  En^^d  therefore, 
having  to  act  alone,  landed  troops  at  Ismailia  under  Sir  Garnet 
Wolsdey,  and  suppressed  the  revolt  by  the  battle  of  Tdl-d-Kcbir 
vn  the  13th  of  September  1882.  The  khedive,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Alexandria,  retufned  to  C^airo,  and  a  ministry  was 
formed  under  Sherif  Pasha,  with  Riaz  Pasha  as  one  of  its  leading 
members.  On  assuming  office,  the  first  thing  it  had  to  do  was 
'  to  bring  to  trial  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion.  Had  the  khedive 
and  Riaz  been  allowed  a  free  hand,  Arabi  and  his  colleagues 
would  have  found  little  mercy.  Thanks  to  the  intervention 
of  the  British  government,  their  lives  were  spared.  Arabi 
pleaded  guilty,  was  sentenced  to  death,  the  sentence  being 
commuted  by  the  khedive  to  banishment;  and  Riaz  resigned 
in  disgust.  This  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  brought  about 
by  Lord  Duflerin,  then  British  ambassador  at  (Constantinople, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Egypt  as  high  commissioner  to  adjust 
affairs  and  report  on  the  situation.  One  of  his  first  acts,  after 
preventing  the  application  of  capital  punishment  to  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  revolt,  was  to  veto  the  project  of  protecting  the 
khedive  and  his  government  by  means  of  a  Praetorian  guard 
recruited  from  Asia  Minor,  Epirus,  Austria  and  Switzerland, 
and  to  insist  on  tha  prindple  that  Egypt  must  be  governed  in 
a  truly  liberal  spirit  Passing  in  review  all  the  departments  of 
the  administration,  he  laid  down  the  general  lines  on  which 
the  country  was  to  be  restored  to  order  and  prosperity,  and 
endowed,  if  possible,  with  the  elements  of  self-government  for 
future  use. 

^Lord  Cromer,  writing  in  1905,  dedared  that  the  movement 
**  was,  in  its  essence,  a  genuine  revolt  a^inst  roiaKovemment,'*  artd 
^  was  not  essentially  anti-European  "  (vide  BiyptNo.  /,  1905,  p.  2). 


The  labotioas  task  of  potting  thcM  genenl  indlcatioiis  into  a 
practical  shape  f eU  to  ^  Evelyn  Ba^ig  (Lord  Chnner),  who 
arrived  as  consul-general  and  diplomatic  agent,  in  g^o^^^ 
succession  to  Sir  Edward  Malet,  in  Jamiary  1884.  BsSg* 
At  that  moment  the  situation  was  singidariy  Ukt  that  ^^sMM 
which  had  existed  on  two  previous  occasions:  firstly,  '^■wrf^ 
when  Ismail  was  deposed;  and  secondly,  when  the  JSnl 
Dual  Omtrol  had  undermined  the  existing  authority 
without  having  any  power  to  enforce  its  own.  For  the  third 
tisw  in  little  moro  than  three  years  the  existing  authority  had 
been  destroyed  and  a  new  one  had  to  be  created.  But  there  was 
one  essential  difference:  the  power  that  had  now  to  reorganize 
the  country  possesyd  in  the  British  army  of  occupation  a 
support  suffident  to  command  respect.  Without  that  support 
Sir  Evdyn  Baring  could  have  done  little  or  nothing;  with  it 
he  did  perhi^  more  than  any  other  single  man  could  have  done. 
Hts  method  may  be  illustrated  by  an  old  story  long  current  in 
Cairo.  Mehemet  All  waa  said  to  have  appointed  as  mudir  or 
governor  In  a  turbulent  district  a  young  and  inexperienced 
Turk,  who  asked,  "  But  how  am  I  to  govern  these  people?  ** 
"Listen,"  replied  the  pasha;  "buy  the  biggest  and  heaviest 
kurbask  you  can  find;  hang  it  up  in  the  centre  of  the  mudiriekf 
well  within  your  reach,  and  you  will  very  seldom  require  to  use 
it.*'  The  British  army  of  occupation  was  Sir  Evdyn's  kurbask; 
it  was  well  within  his  reach,  as  all  the  worid  kneW,  and  its 
simple  presence  sufficed  to  prevent  disorder  and  enforce  obedience. 
He  had  one  other  advantage  over  previous  English  rdormers 
in  Egypt:  his  position  towards  France  was  more  independent. 
The  Dual  Control  had  been  abolished  by  a  khedivial  decree  of 
tSth  January  1883,  and  replaced  by  an  En^ish  finandal  adviser. 
France  naturally  objected;  but  having  rdused  to  co-operate 
with  England  in  suppressing  the  revolt,  she  could  not  reasonably 
complain  that  her  offer  of  co-operation  in  the  yrork  of  reoiganiza- 
tion  was  declined.  But  thou^  Dual  Control  was  at  an  end,  the 
Caisse  de  la  Dctte  remained,  and  this  body  was  to  prove  a  constant 
dog  on  the  finandal  measures  of  the  Egyptian  government. 

At  first  the  intention  of  the  British  government  was  simply 
to  restore  the  power  of  the  khedive,  to  keep  his  highness  for 
some  time  in  the  right  path  by  friendly  advice,  and  to  ^^ 
withdraw  the  British  troops  as  soon  as  possible.  As  JJJ^JJJj 
Lord  Granville  explained  in  a  circular  to  the  powers,  <ff- 
the  position  of  England  in  Egypt  imposed  on  her  "  the 
diUy  of  giving  advice  with  the  objea  of  securing  that  the  order 
of  things  to  be  established  shall  be  of  a  satisfactory  character 
and  possess  the  dements  of  stability  and  progress."  But  there 
was  to  be  no  embarking  on  a  general  scheme  of  reforms,  which 
would  increase  uimecessarily  the  req;>onaibilities  of  the  protecting 
power  and  necessitate  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  military 
occupation.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  British  government  had 
a  definite  policy  in  Egypt,  it  was  a  polUigue  de  repldtrage.  Even 
this  policy  was  not  strictly  adhered  to.  Mr  Gladstone's  cabinet 
was  as  imstable  as  the  public  opinion  it  sought  to  conciliate. 
It  had  its  hot  fits  and  its  cold  fits,  and  it  gave  orders  now  to 
advance  and  now  to  retreat.  In  the  long  run  circumstances 
proved  too  strong  for  it,  and  it  had  to  undertake  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  originally  intended.  Each  little  change  in  the 
administration  engendered  a  multitude  of  others,  so  that  the 
modest  attempts  at  reform  were  found  to  be  like  the  letting  out 
of  water.  A  tiny  riU  gradually  became  a  boisterous  stream,  and 
the  boisterous  stream  grew  into  a  great  river,  which  ^read  to 
all  sections  of  the  administration  and  ended  by  inundating  the 
whole  coimtxy. 

Of  the  numerous  questions  awaiting  solution,  the  first  to 
daim  immediate  atUntion  was  that  of  the  Sudan.  The  British 
government  had  begun  by  exduding  it  from  the 
problem,  and  by  declaring  that  for  events  in  these 
outlying  territories  it  must  not  be  hdd  responsible. 
In  that  sphere  of  activity,  therefore,  the  Egyptian  government 
mi|^  do  as  It  thought  fit.  The  prindple  of  Ihnited  liability 
which  this  attitude  assumed  was  soon  found  to  be  utterly 
untenable.  The  Sudan  was  an  integral  part  of  the  khedive^s 
dominions,  and  caused,  even  in  ordinary  times,  a  defidt  of 
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£aoo,ooo  to  the  Egyptian  treasury.  At  that  moment  it  was  in  a 
state  of  open  rebellion,  stirred  up  by  a  religious  fanatic  who 
proclaimed  himself  a  mahdi  of  Islam.  An  army  of  zo,ooo  men 
under  an  English  officer,  Colonel  William  Hides,  formerly  of 
the  Bombay  army,  otherwise  Hicks  Pasha,  had  been  sent  to 
suppress  the  revolt,  and  had  been  annihilated  in  a  great  battle 
fought  on  the  5th  of  November  1883,  near  Obdd.  The  Egyptian 
government  ndshed  to  make  a  new  attempt  to  recover  the  lost 
province,  and  the  idea  was  certainly  v^  popuhir  among  the 
governing  class,  but  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  vetoed  the  project  on 
the  ground  that  Egypt  had  neither  soldiers  nor  money  to  cany 
it  out.  In  vain  the  khedive  and  his  prime  minister,  Sherif  Pasha, 
threatoied  to  resign,  and  the  hitter  actually  carried  out  his  threat. 
The  British  representative  remained  finn,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  Sudan  should  be,  iot  the  moment  at  least,  abandoned 
to  its  fate.  Nubar,  though  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  abandon- 
ment policy  as  Sherif,  consented  to  take  his  place  and  accepted 
somewhat  reluctantly  the  new  regime,  which  he  defined  as 
"  the  administration  of  Egypt  under  the  government  of  Baring." 
By  this  time  the  Mahdi  was  master  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sudan,  but  Khartum  and  some  othnr  fortified  points  still  hdd 
out.  The  efforts  made  to  extricate  the  garrisons,  including  the 
mission  of  General  Gordon,  the  fall  of  Khartum,  and  the  Nile 
Expedition  under  Lord  Wolseley,  are  described  bdow  separately 
in  the  section  of  this  article  dealing  with  the  military  operations. 
The  practiod  result  was  that  the  khedive's  authority  was  limited 
to  the  Nile  valley  north  of  Wadi  Haifa. 

With  the  internal  difficuUiea  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  had  been 
struggling  bravely  ever  since  his  appointment,  trying  to  evolve 
out  of  the  ever-changing  policy  and  contradictory 
orders  of  the  British  government  some  sort  of  coherent 
line  of  action,  and  to  raise  the  administration  to  a  hi^ier 
standard.  For  two  or  three  years  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  be  would  succeed.  All  over  E^gypt  there  was  a  feding 
ci  unrest,  and  the  well-meant  but  not  very  successful  efforts 
of  the  British  to  improve  the  state  of  things  were  making  them 
very  unpopular.  The  introduction  of  English  officials  and 
English  influence  into  all  the  administrative  departments  was 
resented  by  the  native  officials,  and  the  action  of  the  irrigation 
officers  in  preventing  the  customary  abuses  of  the  distribution 
of  water  was  resent^  by  the  great  landowners,  who  had  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  in  the  habit -of  taking  as  much  as  they 
wanted,  to  the  detriment  of  the  fellahin.  Even  these  latter,  who 
gained  most  by  the  reforms,  considered  that  they  had  good 
reason  to  complain,  for  the  defeat  of  Arabi  and  the  re-establish* 
ment  of  order  had  enabled  the  Christian  money-lenders  to  return 
and  insist  on  the  payment  of  claims,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  extinguish^  by  the  rebellion.  Worst  of  all,  the  govern- 
ment was  drifting  rapidly  towards  ins<^vency,  being  quite  unable 
to  fulfil  its  obligations  to  the  bondholders  and  meet  the  expenses 
of  administration.  All  departments  were  being  starved,  and  even 
the  salaries  of  poorly  paid  officials  were  in  arrear.  To  free  itself 
from  its  financial  difficulties  the  government  adq>ted  a  heroic 
remedy  which  only  created  fresh  troubles.  On  the  advice  of 
Lord  Northbrook,  who  was  sent  out  to  Cairo  in  September  1884 
to  examine  the  financial  situati<Hi,  certain  revenues  which  should 
have  been  paid  into  the  Caisse  for  the  ben<^t  of  the  bondholdem 
were  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Immediatdy  the  powers  protested  against  this  in* 
iiaction  of  the  law  of  liquidation,  and  the  Caisse  applied  for  a 
writ  to  the  Mixed  Tribunals.  In  this  way  the  heroic  remedy 
faulcd,  and  to  the  internal  difficulties  were  added  international 
complications. 

Fortunately  for  Egypt,  the  British  government  contrived  to 
solve  the  international  difficulty  by  timdy  concessions  to  the 
powers,  and  succeeded  in  negotiating  the  London  Convention  of 
March  1885,  by  which  the  Egyptian  government  was  rdieved 
from  some  of  the  most  onerous  stipulations  of  the  law  of  Uqtiida- 
Uon,  and  was  enabled  to  raise  a  loan  of  £9,000,000  for  an  annual 
payment  of  £135,000.  After  paying  out  of  the  capital  the  sums 
required  for  the  indemnities  due  for  the  burning  of  Alexandria 
and  the  defidts  of  the  years  1882  and  1883,  it  still  had  a  miUion 


sterling,  and  boldly  invested  it  In  the  improvement  of  irrigation. 
The  investment  proved  most  remunerative,  and  hdped  very 
materially  to  save  the  country  from  bankruptcy  and  inter* 
nationalism.  The  danger  of  bdng  again  subjected  to  the  evils 
of  an  international  administration  was  very  great,  for  the  London 
Convention  contained  a  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  if  Egypt 
could  not  pay  her  way  at  the  end  of  two  years,  another  Inter- 
national commission  would  be  appointed. 

To  obviate  this  catastrophe  the  British  reformers  set  to  work 
most  energetically.  Already  something  in  the  way  of  retrench* 
ment  and  reform  had  been  accomplished.  The  public  accounts 
had  been  put  in  order,  and  the  abuses  In  the  collection  of  the  land 
tax  removed.  The  constant  drain  of  money  and  men  for  the 
Sudan  had  been  stopped.  A  beginning  h&d  been  made  for 
creating  a.  new  army  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been  disbanded 
and  to  allow  of  a  portion  of  the  British  garrison  being  withdrawn. 
In  this  vrotk  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  had  shown  much  sound  judgment 
as  wen  as  great  capadty  for  military  organization,  and  had 
formed  an  efficient  force  out  of  very  unpromising  materia! 
(see  the  section  above  on  the  Egyptian  Army).  Hb  colleague 
in  the  department  of  public  works.  Sir  Colin. S^tt-Moncricff, 
had  been  not  less  active.  By  mitigating  the  hardships  of  the 
corvte^  and  improving  the  irrigation  system,  on  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  mainly  depends,  he  had  conferred  enormous 
benefits  on  the  fellahin,  and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  permanent 
budgetary  equilibrium  for  the  future.  Not  less  active  was  Sir 
Ed|^  Vincent,  the  financial  adviser,  who  kept  a  firm  hold  on 
the  purse-strings  and  ruthlessly  cut  down  expenditure  in  all 
departments  excq>t  that  of  irrigation  (see  {  Finance). 

The  activity  of  the  British  officials  naturally  produced  a  certain 
amount  of  discontent  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  their  Egyptian 
colleagues,  and  Lord  Granville  was  obliged  to  declare  vdy  plainly 
that  such  resistance  could  not  be  tolerated.  Writing  (January 
1884)  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  he  said: 

*'  It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  ^yptlan  Ministers  and  Governors 
of  Provinces  that  the  responsibility  which  for  the  time  rests  on 
Ei^land  obliges  H.M.  Government  to  insist  on  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  which  they  recommend;  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  that 
those  Ministers  and  Governors  who  do  not  follow  this  course  should 
cease  to  hold  their  offices." 

Nubar  Pasha,  who  continued  to  be  prime  minister,  resisted 
occasionally.    What  he  chiefly  objected  to  was  direct  intetw 
fercnce  in  the  provincial  administration  and  thCj^^s/ioM 
native  tribunals,  and  he  succeeded  for  a  time  Uibttwfa 
preventhig  such  interference.    Sir  Bensim  Maxwell  Anrtea 
arid  Mr  CUfford  Lk>yd,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  ^f^* 
reform  the  departments  of  justice  and  the  interior, 
after  coming  into  conflict  with  each  other  were  both  recalled, 
and  the  reforming  activity  was  for  a  time  restricted  to  the 
departments  of  war,  public  worics  and  finance.    Gradtially  the 
tension  between  natives  and  foreigners  relaxed,  and  mutual 
confidence  was  established.    Experience  had  evolved  the  working 
prindple  which  was  officially  formulated  at  a  much  later  period: 
"  Our  task  is  not  to  rule  the  Egyptians,  but  as  far  as  possible 
to  teach  the  Egyptians  to  rule  themsdves.    .    .    .    European 
initiative  suggests  measures  to  be  executed  by  Egyptian  agency, 
while  European  supervision  controls  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  execut^"    If  that  prindple  had  been  firmly  kid  down 
and  dearly  understood  at  the  bteginning,  a  good  deal  of  needless 
friction  would  have  been  avmded. 

The  international  difficulty  remained.    The  British  position 
in  Egypt  was  anomalous,  and  mi^t  easOy  give  rise  to  inter- 
naticMial  complications.    The  sultan  mi^t  well  protest    ^^ 
against  the  mflitary  occupation  of  a  portion  of  his   ^1^^^^  . 
empire  by  fordgn  troops.    It  was  no  secret  that  Fftince  jr>iihan 
was  ready  to  give  him  diplomatic  support,  and  other 
powers  might  adopt  a  simflar  attitude.    Besides  this,  the  British 
government  was  anxious  to  terminate  the  occupation  as  soon 
as  possible.    With  a  view  to  regularizing  the  situation  and 
accelerating  the  evacuation,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  was 
sent  to  Constantinople  in  August  1885  on  a  special  mission. 
I  On  the  14th  of  October  of  that  year  he  conduded  a  prdiauM' 
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convention  by  which  an  Ottoman  and  a  British  high  commis- 
gioner,  acting  in  concert  with  the  khedive,  should  reorganize  the 
Egyptian  army,  tranquillize  the  Sudan  by  pacific  means,  and 
consider  what  changes  might  be  necessary  in  the  dvil  administra- 
tion. When  the  two  commissioners  were  assured  of  the  security 
of  the  frontier  and  the  good  working  and  stability  of  the  Egyptian 
government,  they  should  present  reports  to  their  respective 
governments,  and  these  should  consult  as  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  convention  regulating  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  troops. 
Mukhtar  Pasha  and  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  were  appointed 
^mmissioners,  and  their  joint  inquiry  lasted  till  the  end  of  x886, 
when  the  former  present^  his  report  and  the  latter  went  home 
to  report  orally.  The  remaining  stipulations  of  the  preliminary 
convention  were  duly  carried  out.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff 
proceeded  to  Constantinople  and  signed  on  the  aandof  May  1887 
the  definitive  convention,  according  to  which  the  occupation 
should  come  to  an  end  in  three  years,  but  England  should  have 
«  right  to  prolong  or  renew  it  in  the  event  of  internal  peace 
or  external  security  being  seriously  threatened.  The  sultan 
authorised  the  signature  of  this  convention,  but  under  pressure 
of  France  and  Russia  he  refused  to  ratify  it.  Technically, 
therefore,  the  preliminary  convention  still  remains  in  force, 
and  in  reality  the  Ottoman  commissioner  continued  to  reside 
in  Cairo  till  the  close  of  1908. 

The  steadily  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country  during 
the  years  1886  and  1887  removed  the  danger  of  national  bank- 
^^^  niptcy  and  international  interference,  and  induced 
JJ^JJJJi,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  to  widen  the  area  of  administrative 
reforms.  In  the  provinces  the  local  administration 
and  the  methods  of  dispensing  justice  were  still  scandalously 
unsatisfactory,  and  this  was  the  field  to  which  the  British  repre- 
sentative next  directed  his  efforts.  Here  he  met  with  imexpected 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  prime  minister,  Nubar  Pasha,  and 
a  conflict  ensued  which  ended  in  Nubar's  retirement  in  June 
1888.  Riaz  Pasha  took  his  place,  and  remained  in  office  till 
May  1891.  During  these  three  years  the  work  of  reform  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  made  great  progress.  The  new 
Egyptian  army  was  so  far  improved  that  it  gained  successes  over 
the  forces  of  the  Mahdi;  the  burden  of  the  national  debt  was 
lightened  by  a  successful  conversion;  the  corvie  was  abolished;* 
the  land  tax  was  reduced  30%  in  the  poorest  provinces,  and  in 
spite  of  this  and  other  measures  for  lightening  the  public  burdens, 
the  budgetary  surplus  constantly  increased;  the  quasi-judicial 
special  commissions  for  brigandage,  which  were  at  once  barbarous 
and  inefficient,  were  abohshed;  the  native  tribunals  were  im- 
proved, and  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Scott,  an  Indian  judge 
of  great  experience  and  sound  judgment,  was  appointed  judicial 
adviser  to  the  khedive.  This  appointment  was  opposed  by  Riaz 
Pasha,  and  led  to  his  resignation  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  His 
successor,  Mustafa  Pasha  Fehmi,  continued  the  work  and  co- 
operated cordially  with  the  English  officials.  The  very  necessaxy 
reform  of  thb  native  tribunals  was  then  taken  seriously  in  hand. 
The  existing  procedure  was  simplified  and  accelerated;  the 
working  of  the  courts  was  greatly  improved  by  a  carefully 
organized  system  of  inspection  and  control;  the  incompetent 
judges  were  eliminated  and  replaced  by  men  of  better  education 
and  higher  moral  character;  and  for  the  future  supply  of  well- 
qualified  judges,  barristers,  and  law  officials,  an  excellent  schotd 
of  Law  was  established.  Later  on  the  reforming  activity  was 
extended  to  prisons,  public  health,  and  education,  and  has 
attained  very  satisfactory  results. 

In  January  1892  the  khedive  Tewfik,  who  had  alwajrs  main- 
tained cordial  relations  with  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  died  suddenly, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Abbas  Hilmi,  a  young 
man  without  political  experience,  who  failed  at  first 
to  understand  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  a  khedive 
ruling  under  British  protection  is  necessarily  pUced.  Aspiring 
to  liberate  himsdf  at  once  from  foreign  control,  he  summarily 
dismissed  Mustafa  Pasha  Fehmi  (xsth  January  1893),  whom  he 
considered  too  amenable  to  English  influence,  and  appdnted 

*  Except  in  so  far  as  it  was  neoesnry  to  call  out  men  to  guard  the 
banks  «l  the  Nile  in  the  season  of  high  flood. 


in  his  place  Fakhri  Pasha,  who  was  not  a  persona  grata  at  the 
British  AgenQT.  Such  an  incident,  which  might  have  constituted 
a  precedent  for  more  important  acts  of  a  similar  kind,  could 
hardly  be  overlooked  by  the  British  representative.  He  had 
always  maintained  that  what  Egypt  most  required,  and  would 
require  for  many  years  to  come,  was  an  order  of  things  which 
would  render  practically  impossible  any  return  to  that  personal 
system  of  government  which  had  well-nigh  ruined  the  country. 
In  this  view  the  British  agent  was  warmly  supported  by  Lord 
Rosebery,  then  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  The  young 
khedive  was  made  therefore  to  understand  that  he  must  not 
make  such  changes  in  the  administration  without  a  previous 
agreement  with  the  representarive  of  the  protecting  power; 
and  a  compromise  was  effected  by  which  Fakhri  Pasha  retired, 
and  the  post  of  premier  was  confided  once  more  to  Riaz.  With 
this  compromise  the  friction  between  the  khedive  and  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring,  who  had  now  become  Lord  Cromer,  did  not  end.  For 
some  time  Abbas  Hilmi  clung  to  his  idea  of  liberating  himself 
from  all  control,  and  secretly  encouraged  a  nationalist  and  anti- 
British  agitation  in  the  native  press;  but  he  gradually  came 
to  perceive  the  folly,  as  well  as  the  danger  to  himself,  of  such  a 
course,  and  accordingly  refrained  from  giving  any  overt  occasion 
for  complaint  or  protest.  In  like  manner  the  relations  between 
the  British  officials  and  their  Egyptian  colleagues  gradually 
became  more  cordial,  so  that  it  was  found  possible  at  last  to 
reform  the  local  administration  in  the  provinces  according  to  the 
recommendations  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Eldon  Gorst,  who  had 
been  appointed  adviser  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Nubar 
Pasha,  it  is  true,  who  succeeded  Riaz  as  prime  minister  in  April 
1894,  objected  to  some  of  Mr  Gorst's  recommendations,  and  in 
November  1 895  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mustafa  Fehmi, 
who  had  always  shown  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  who  had  been 
on  that  account,  as  above  stated,  summarily  dismissed  by  the 
khedive  in  January  1893.  After  his.  reinstatement  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  condominium  worked  without  serious  friction. 

The  success  oi  the  Anglo-Egyptian  condominium,  and  the 
consequent  economic  and  financial  prosperity  of  Egypt  proper, 
rendered  it  possible,  during  1896-1898,  to  recover  pgg^^^^^ 
from  the  Mahdists  the  Sudanese  provinces  (see  Military^ 
Operations),  and  to  delimit  in  that  part  of  Africa,  in  accordance 
with  Anglo-Egyptian  interests,  the  respective  spheres  of  influence 
of  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  arrangement  was  not  effected 
without  serious  danger  of  a  European  conffict.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  temporary  weakness  of  Egypt,  the  French  govern- 
ment formed  the  project  of  seizing  the  Upper  Nile  valley  and 
uniting  her  possessions  in  West  Africa  with  those  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Red  Sea.  With  this  object  a  small  force  imder  Major 
Marchand  was  sent  from  the  French  Congo  into  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal,  with  orders  to  occupy  Fashoda  on  the  Nile;  fibSisX  a 
Franco^byssinian  Expedition  was  despatched  from  the  cast^ 
ward,  to  join  hands  with  Major  Marchand.  The  sni&U  force  from 
the  French  Congo  reached  its  destination,  and  a  body  of  Abys- 
sinian troops,  accompanied  by  French  officers,  appeared  for  a 
short  time  a  little  higher  up  the  river;  but  the  grand  political 
scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  victorious  advance  of  an  Anglo- 
Egyptian  force  under  General  Kitchener  and  the  resolute  attitude 
of  the  British  government.  Major  Marchand  had  to  retire  from 
Fashoda,  and  as  a  concession  to  French  susceptibilities  he  was 
allowed  to  retreat  by  the  Abyssinian  route.  By  an  agreement 
signed  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  French  ambassador  on  the 
2xst  of  March  1899,  and  impended  to  Art.  IV.  of  the  An^o- 
French  convention  oi  June  14th,  1898,  which  dealt  with  the 
British  and  French  spheres  of  influence  in  the  region  of  the  Niger, 
France  was  exdudeid  from  the  basin  of  the  Nile,  and  a  line 
marking  the  respective  sphoes  of  influence  of  the  two  countries 
was  drawn  on  the  map  from  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  to  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Turkish  province  of 
TripoU. 

The  administration  of  the  Sudan  {q.v.)  was  organized  on  the 
basis  of  an  agreement  between  the  British  and  Egyptian  govern* 
ments  signed  on  the  19th  of  January  1899.  According  to  that 
■grwiwint  the  BiHisb  and  Egyptian  flags  are  used  together, 
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and  tbe  supieae  mfliuiy  and  dvtt  command  is  vested  in  a 
governor-general,  who  Is  appointed  by  tbe  libedive  on  tbe  recom- 
71*  mendation  of  tbie  Britisb  government,  and  wbo  cannot 

iUs^v*  be  removed  witbout  tbe  Britisb  government's  con- 
^2^  ^'^^'  ^^^^^^  consukr  jurisdiction,  nor  that  of  tbe 
■"  mixed  tribunals,  was  pennitted,  tbe  Sudan  being  made 
absolutely  free  of  tbe  international  fetters  wbicfa  bound  Egypt. 
Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  tbe  sirdar  of  tbe  Egyptian  army  (in  wbicb 
post  be  succeeded  Lord  Kltcbener  at  tbe  close  of  1899)  was 
named  governor-general,  and  in  tbe  work  of  regeneration  of  tbe 
country,  tbe  officials,  Britisb,  Egyptian  and  Sudanese,  bad  tbe 
cordial  co-operation  of  tbe  majority  of  tbe  inhabitants. 

Tbe  growing  prosperity  of  Egypt  in  tbe  opening  years  of  tbe 
aotb  century  was  veor  marked,  and  is  reflected  in  tbe  annual 
reports  on  the  country  supplied  to  tbe  British  foreign 
office  by  Lord  Cromer.  Thus,  in  1901  he  was  able  to 
^^  declare  that "  the  foundations  on  which  the  wcU-being 
*  and  material  prosperity  of  a  dvilixed  community 
should  rest  have  been  laid.  •  .  .  Tbe  institution  of  slavery  is 
virtually  defunct.  Tbe  eorvie  has  been  practically  abolished. 
Law  and  order  everywhere  reign  supreme.  The  curbask  b  no 
longer  employed  as  an  instrument  of  government."  So  little 
danger  to  internal  peace  was  apprehended  that  during  this  year 
Arabi  Pasha,  who  had  been  in  exile  in  Ceylon  since  1882,  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Egypt.  This  happy  condition  had  been 
brought  about  largely  as  the  result  of  giving  fiscal  reform,  accom- 
panied by  substantial  relief  to  tbe  taxpayers,  tbe  first  place 
in  tbe  government's  programme,  and  with  tbe  abolition  of  octroi 
duties  in  1902  disappeared  the  last  of  tbe  main  defects  in  the 
fiscal  system  as  existing  at  the  time  of  the  British  occupation. 
In  these  conditions  the  machinery  of  government,  de^te  its 
many  imperfections  and  anomalies,  worked  smoothly  Land 
•increased  in  value  as  irrigation  schemes  were  completed,  and 
£ur(4>ean  capital  was  increasingly  eager  to  find  employment 
in  Kht  country.  The  bulk  of  the  fellahin  enjoyed  a  material 
prosperity  to  which  they  bad  been  strangers  for  centuries.  In 
tbe  midst  of  this  return  of  plenty  Lord  Cromer  (in  bis  report 
lor  1903)  sounded  a  note  of  warning: — 

"  h&  regards  moral  progress  (he  wrote),  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
it  must  necessarily  be  slower  than  advance  in  a  material  direction. 
I  hope  and  believe,  however,  that  some  progress  is  being  made. 
In  any  case  tbe  machinery  which  will  admit  of  progress  has  been 
creatra.  The  scboolmaater  is  abroad.  .  .  .  Every  possible  facility 
and  every  encouragement  are  afforded  for  the  Eeyptians  to  advance 
along  the  path  of  moral  Improvement.  More  than  this  no  govern- 
ment can  do.  It  remains  lor  the  Egyptians  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  offend  to  them." 

Tbe  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  British  and  Egyptian  govern- 
ments for  securing  the  material  if  not  the  moral  development 
TlnAtt^^  of  Egypt  were  greatly  enlarged  in  1904,  as  the  result 
of  the  understanding  then  come  to  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  The  natural  irritation  in  France 
aridng  from  the  Britisb  occupation  of  the  Nile  valley, 
and  the  non-fulfilmmt  of  the  pledge  to  withdraw  the 
Britisb  garrison  from  Egypt,  which  had  grown  less  acute  with 
the  passing  of  years,  flamed  out  afresh  at  the  time  of  the  Fashoda 
crisb,  while  the  Angio-Boer  war  of  1899-1902  led  to  another 
access  of  irritation  against  England.  During  1 903  a  great  change 
came  over  public  opinion  on  both  sides ^of  the  Channel,  with  the 
resHlt  that  the  statesmen  of  both  countries  were  enabled  to 
complete  negotiations  settling  many  points  in  dispute  between 
the  two  nations.  On  the  8th  of  April  1904  a  declaration  was 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  France  and  Great  Britain  which 
virtually  recognised  the  dominant  position  of  France  in  Morocco 
and  of  Britain  in  Egypt.  The  ddef  provisions  concerning 
Egypt  were  9— 

**  His  Bftamitlc  Majesty's  government  declare  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  alteriof  the  poUttcal  status  of  Egypt. 

*'  The  government  of  the  Frtnch  Republic,  lor  their  part,  declare 
that  they  will  not  obstruct  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  that  country 
by  asking  that  a  limit  of  time  be  fixed  for  the  British  occupation, 
or  in  any  other  manner. 

"  His  Britannic  Majesty's  government,  for  their  part,  trill  lespect 
the  rights  which  France,  in  virtue  of  treaties,  conventions  and  usage, 
enjoys  in  Egypt." 
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SifflUat  declarations  and  engagements  were  made  by  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy.  Annexed  to  the  Anglo-French  agreement 
was  the  text  of  a  proposed  khedivial  decree  altering  the  relations 
between  Egypt  and  tbe  foreign  bond-bolders.  With  the  consent 
of  tbe  powers  thb  decree  (promulgated  on  the  28th  of  November 
X904)  came  into  operation  on  the  ist  of  January  1905.  The 
combined  effect  of  the  declaration  and  the  khedivial  deoee  was 
great.  The  first-named  put  an 'end  to  an  anomalous  situation 
and  gave  a  practically  valid  sanction  to  the  presence  of  Britain 
in  Egypt,  removing  all  ground  for  the  reproach  that  Great 
Britain  was  not  respecting  its  international  obligations.  In 
effea  it  was  a  European  -recognition  that  Britain  was  tbe  pro- 
tecting power  in  Egypt.  It  put  a  period  to  a  question  which  bad 
long  embittered  the  relations  between  En^and  and  France, 
and  k>cally  it  caused,  tbe  cessation  of  the  systematic  opposition 
of  the  French  agents  in  C^airo  to  everything  tending  to  strengthen 
the  British  position — however  beneficial  to  Egypt  the  particular 
scheme  opposed  might  be.  Scarcely  less  important  were  the 
residts  of  the  khedivial  decree.  By  it  Egypt  achieved  in  effect 
financial  independence.  The  power  of  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette, 
which  had  virtually  controlled  tbe  exe<;ution  of  the  international 
agreements  concerning  the  finances,  was  swept  away,  together 
with  aUnost  all  the  other  financial  fetters  binding  Egypt.  The 
Railway  and  Port  of  Alexandria  Board  ceased  to  exist.  For 
the  first  time  since  1875  Egypt  was  free  to  control  her  own 
revenue.  In  return  she  pledged  the  greater  part  of  the  land  tax 
to  tbe  service  of  the  debt.  Tbe  functions  of  the  Caisse  were 
restricted  to  tbe  receipt  of  tbe  funds  necessary  for  this  service. 
It  was  entirely  deprived  of  its  former  power  to  interfere  in  the 
machinery  of  government.  Moreover,  some  £10,000^000,  being 
accumulated  surpluses  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Caisse  after  meeting 
the  charges  of  the  debt,  were  handed  over  to  the  Egyptian 
treasury.  The  Egyptian  government  was  henceforth  free 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  finandal  prosperity  of  tbe 
country. 

In  one  respect  tbe  Anglo-French  agreement  made  no  alteration 
— it  left  untouched  the  extra-territoriality  enjoyed  by  Europeans 
in  Egypt  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  with  Turkey,  t.«.  ^^j^ 
the  system  of  Capitulations.  One  of  the  anomalies  •/ «*• 
under  that  system  had,  it  is  true,  been  got  rid  of,  for, 
as  has  been  stated,  consular  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters 
had  been  replaced  in  1876  by  that  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals.  In 
criminal  cases,  bowcrver,  foreign  consuls  still  exercised  juris- 
diction, but  the  main  evil  of  the  Capitulations  r6gime  was  tbe 
absence  of  any  proper  machinery  for  enacting  laws  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  No  change  could  be 
made  in  any  law  applicable  to  Europeans  witbout  the  unanimous 
consent  of  fifteen  foreign  powers— a  state  of  affairs  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  condition  of  Egypt  in  the  aoth  century, 
"  an  oriental  country  which  has  assimilated  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  European  dvilixation  and  which  is  mainly  governed 
by  European  methods."  It  was,  however,  far  easier  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Capitulations  regime  was  defective  and  had  out- 
lived its  time  than  to  devise  a  remedy  and  get  all  the  nations 
interested  to  accept  it.  The  solution  favoured  by  Lord  Cromer 
{vide  Blue-books,  Egypt  No.  i  (1906),  pp.  1-8,  and  Egypt  No.  x 
(1907),  pp.  xo-26)  was  the  creation  of  a  council—distinct  from  the 
existing  native  legislative  council  and  assembly — composed  of 
Europeans,  which  should  have  the  power  to  pass  Icgblation  which 
when  promulgated  by  the  Egyptian  government,  with  the  assent 
of  the  British  government,  would  bind  all  foreigners  resident  in 
Egypt.  Every  reservation  for  the  benefit  of  British  subjects 
should  enure  for  the  benefit  of  subjects  of  other  powers.  The 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  consuls  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs 
Lord  Cromer  proposed  should  cease  pari  passu  with  the  provision 
by  the  Egyptian  government,  under  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  treaty  required  to  set  up  the  new  council,  of  courts  having 
competence  to  deal  with  such  matters,  various  safeguards  being 
introduced  to  prevent  injustice  in  criminal  cases.  As  to  civil 
cases  the  proposal  was  to  make  permanent  the  Mixed  Tribunals, 
hitherto  appointed  for  qtunqucnnial  periods  (so  that  if  not 
reappointed  consular  jurisdiction  in  dvU  cases  would  revive). 
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Whde  the  removil  of  tndeiit  jealousies  among  the  European 
powers  interested  in  Egypt  hefped  to  smooth  the  path  pursued 

by  the  Egyptian  administration  under  the  guiding 
m^^UI^  hand  of  Great  Briuin,  the  intrigues  of  the  Turks  and 
«iov«a«fl<.  ^h^  danger  of  a  revival  of  Moslem  fanaticism  threatened 

during  1905-1906  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country. 
A  party  had  also  arisen,  whose  best-known  leader  was  Mustafa 
Kamel  Pasha  (1874-1908),  which  held  that  Egypt  was  ready  for 
self-government  and  which  saw  in  the  presence  of  the  British 
a  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  their  ideal.  This  **  national " 
party  lent  what  weight  it  had  to  the  pan-Islamic  agitation  which 
arose  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1905,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  a  pan-Islandc  triumph  meant  the  re-assertion  of  direct 
Turkish  rule  in  Egypt  and  the  end  of  the  liberty  the  Egyptians 
enjoyed.  The  pan-Islamic  press,  allowed  full  licence  by  the 
Cairo  authorities,  spread  abroad  rumours  that  the  Egyptian 
government  intended  to  construct  fortifications  in  the  Sinai 
peninsula  with  the  design  of  menacing  the  raflway,  under 
construction  by  Turkey,  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  This  baseless 
report  led  to  what  is  known  as  the  Taba  incident  (see  below). 
This  incident  inflamed  the  minds  of  many  Egyptians,  and  almost 
all  the  opposition  dements  in  the  country  were  united  by  the 
appeal  to  religious  fanatkism,  of  which  the  incident  was  partly 
the  effect  and  partly  the  cause.  The  inflammatory  writing  of 
the  newspapers  indicated,  encouraged  by  many  persons  holding 
high  positions  both  inside  and  outside  Egypt,  created,  by  every 
process  <^  misrepresentation,  an  anti-Christian  and  anti-European 
feeling  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  After  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  just  rule,  i.e.  since  the  accession  of  Tewfik,  the 
tyranny  of  the  .Turkish  system  was  apt  to  be  forgotten,  while 
the  appeal  to  rally  in  support  of  their  khalif  found  a  response 
in  the  hearts  of  many  Egyptians.  The  feeling  entertained  by 
large  numbers  even  of  the  educated  class  of  Egyptians  was 
strSdngly  illustrated  by  the  terms  of  an  anonymous  letter 
received  by  Lord  Cromer  in  May  1906.  The  writer,  probably 
a  member  of  the  Ulema  dass,  addressing  the  British  agent  as 


not  what  the  EngUrfl  have 


the  reformer  of  Egypt,  said: — 
"...  He  muit  ^e  bUnd  who 
wrought  in  Egypti  the  gates  of  justice  staad  open  to  the  poor:  the 
streams  flow  through  the  land  and  are  not  stopped  by  order  01  the 
strong;  the  poor  roan  u  lifted  up  and  the  rich  man  pulled  down, 
the  hand  of  the  oppressor  and  the  brib^  is  struck  when  outstretched 
to  do  eviL  Our  eves  lee  these  things  and  they  know  from  whom 
they  come.  .  .  .  while  peaoe  is  in  the  land  the  qxrit  of  Islam 
sleras.  .  .  .  But  it  u  said,  *There  is  war  between  Enriand  and 
AboulHamidKban.*  If  that  be  so  a  change  must  come.  The  words 
of  the  Imam  are  echoed  in  eveiy  heart,  and  every  Moslem  hears 
only  the  cry  of  the  Faith.  .  .  .  Thoush  the  Khauf  were  hapless 
asBayaad.crudasMurad.ormadaslbrahim,hetstbe  shadow  of 


the  roof-tree  of  his  houn  upon  himself.'  It  may  be  so  to  woridly 
eyes,  but  in  the  time  of  danger  to  Islam  the  Moslem  turns  away  from 
tne  things  of  this  worid  and  tbirsu  only  for  the  service  of  his  Faith, 
even  though  he  kx>ks  in  the  face  of  death.  ..." 

To  esUblish  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  Egyptian  public 
that  the  authorities  could  maintain  order  and  tranquillity,  it 
was  determined  to  increase  permanently  the  strength  of  the 
British  garrison.  An  inddent  occurred  in  June  1906  which 
illustrated  the  danger  which  might  arise  if  anything  happened 
to  beget  the  idea  that  the  protecting  power  had  weakened  its 
hold.  While  mounted  infantry  of  the  British  army  were  marching 
from  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  five  officers  went  (on  the  X3th  of 
June)  to  the  village  of  Denshawai  to  shoot  pigeons.' 
An  attack  was  made  on  the  party  by  the  villagers. 
The  officers  were  told  by  their  guide  that  they  might 
shoot,  but  the  villagers  had  not  giv^  permission  and  were 
incensed  at  the  shooting  of  their  pigeons  by  other  officers  in  the 
previous  year.  A  premeditated  attack  was  made  on  the  officers; 
a  gun  seized  from  one  of  them  went  off  and  sli^tly  injured  four 
natives— one  a  woman.    The  attack  had  been  preceded  by  a 

*  The  Egyptians  keep  large  numbers  of  pigeons,  wUch  are  allowed 
to  be  shot  only  by  permisMon  of  the  village  orodeh  (head-man). 
After  the  occurrence  here  related,  oflkers  were  prdubtted  from 
sboociag  pigeons  in  any  drcumstancea. 


trifling  fire  at  a  threshing  floor,  either  accidentally  caused  (but 
not  by  the  officers'  shots)  or  lit  as  a  signal  for  the  assault.  Captain 
S.  C.  Bull  of  the  6th  Dragoons  recdved  serious  injuries  and  died 
a  few  hours  later,  and  two  other  officers  were  seriously  injured. 
A  number  of  persons  were  arrested  and  tried  by  a  special  tribunal 
created  in  1895  to  deal  with  offences  against  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion. On  the  S7th  of  the  same  month  four  of  the  ringleaders 
wero  sentenced  to  death,  others  reodved  various  terms  of 
imprisonment,*  and  seven  were  sentenced  to  fifty  lashes.  The 
executions  and  floggings  were  carried  out  the  next  day  at  the 
scene  of  the  outrage  and  in  the  presence  of  some  £ve  hundred 
natives.  The  quieting  effect  that  this  drastic  action  might  have 
had  was  marred  by  the  fact  that  certain  members  of  the  British 
parliament  called  in  question  the  justice  of  the  sentences— passed 
unanimously  by  a  court  of  which  the  best  English  and  the  best 
native  judge  were  members.  For  a  time  there  was  considerable 
ferment  in  Egypt.  The  Anglo-Egyptian  authorities  recdved, 
however,  the  firm  support  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  foreign 
secretary  in  the  liberal  administration  formed  in  December  2905. 
As  far  as  responsible  statesmen  were  concerned  the  change  of 
government  in  Great  Britain  made  no  difference  in  the  conduct 
of  Egyptian  affairs. 

The  Taba  incident,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  arose 
in  the  beginning  of  1906  over  the  daim  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey 
to  jurisdiction  in  the  Sinai  peninaula.  The  origin  ^^  YimTah 
the  dispute  dated  back,  however,  to  1893,  when  Abbas  imOitmL 
Hllmi  became  khedive.  Mehemet  All  and  his  sue* 
cessors  up  to  and  induding  Tewfik  had  not  only  administeKd 
the  Sinai  peninsula  but  certain  posts  on  the  Hejas  or  Arabian 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba.  The  firman  of  investiture  issued  by 
the  sultan  on  the  occasion  of  the  succession  of  Abbas  differed, 
however,  from  the  text  of  fonner  finnans,  the  intention  bdng, 
apparently,  to  exdude  Egypt  from  the  administiiation  of  tbo 
^nai  peniittula.  The  Britidi  government  intervened  and  after 
considerable  pressure  -upon  TUrkey  obtained  a  tekgram  (dated 
the  8th  of  April  1892)  from  the  grand  vider  In  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  slstoy  ^w  was  maintained  in  the  Sinai  peninsula, 
but  that  the  sultan  resumed  possession  of  the  poets  in  the  H^ax 
heretofore  garrisoned  by  Egypt.  To  this  hst  course  Great 
Britain  raised  no  objection.  As  officially  stated  by  the  British 
government  at  the  time,  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Sfaai  peninsuk 
was  taken  to  be  a  line  running  in  a  south-eastefly  direction  from 
Rafa,  a  place  on  the  Mediterranean,  east  of  El  Arish,  to  the  head 
of  the  gulf  of  Akaba.  The  fort  of  Akaba  and  other  posts  farther 
east  Egypt  abandoned.  So  matters  rested  until  in  1905  in  con- 
sequence of  bwlessness  amoag  the  Bedouins  of  the  pminsula 
a  British  official  was  ^>pointed  commandant  and  imjirctor  of 
the  peninsula  and  certain  administradva  measures  taken. 
The  report  was  spread  by  pan-Islamic  agents  that  the  intention 
of  the  Egyptian  govemmoit  was  to  oMistruct  forUficationa  on 
the  frontier  near  Akaba,  to  which  place  the  Tkirks  were  building 
a  branch  railway  from  the  Damaacus-Mecca  Ime.  In  January 
1906  the  sultan  complained  to  the  British  ao^bassador  at  Con- 
stantinople of  Egyptian  encroachments  on  Turkish  tenitoQr, 
whereupon  the  khedive  asked  that  the  frontier  should  be 
delimited,  a  request  which  TurkQr  rejected.  A  small  Egyptian 
force  was  tlien  directed  to  occupy  Taba,  a  port  near  Akaba  but 
on  the  western  dde  of  the  gulf.  Before  this  force  could  teach 
Taba  that  place  had  been  seised  by  the  Turkish  commandant  at 
Akaba.  A  period  of  considerable  tension  ensued,  the  Turks 
removing  the  boundary  posts  at  Rafa  and  sending  strong 
reinforcements  to  the  frontier.  The  British  government  Inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  the  khedive  and  consistently  maintalnod  thAt 
the  Rafa-Akaba  line  must  be  the  frontier.  In  April  a  conference 
was  held  between  the  khedive  and  Mukhtar  Pasha,  the  Ottoman 
commissioner.  It  then  appeared  that  Turkey  was  unwilling  to 
recognise  the  British  interpretation  of  the  telegram  of  the  8t]i  of 
April  1892.    Turkey  claimed  that  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  consisted 

*0n  the  8th  of  January  1908.  the  anniversary  of  the  khedive's 
accewion,  the  whole  of  the  Denshawai  prisoners  were  pardoned  and 
released.  For  the  Denshawai  inddent  see  the  British  parliamentary 
papers,  Bopi  No,^wui  Egypt  i^To.  4  of  1906^ 
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00^  of  the  territocy  soutlt  of  « itnigbt  line  froB  Akaba  to  Sues, 
and  that  Egyptian  territory  north  ^  that  line  was  traced  from 
Rafa  to  Sues.  As  a  coopronrfse  Mulihtar  Pasha  suggested  as 
the  frontier  a  line  drawn  direct  from  Rafa  to  Ras  Mahommed 
(the  most  southern  point  of  the  Sinai  peninsula),  which  would 
have  left  the  whole  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba  in  Turkish  territory. 
In  other  words  the  claim  of  the  Porte  was,  to  quote  Lord 
Cromer.-— 

*'  to  cany  the  Turldah  frontier  and  stiategical  railways  to  Sues 
on  the  banks  of  the  canal;  or  that  if  the  Ras  Mahommed  line  were 
adopted,  the  Turkish  frontier  would  be  advanced  to  the  neigh- 
hourtiood  of  Nekhl,  i,e.  within  eaty  strfldng  distance  of  Egypt,  and 
that  .  .  .  the  gulf  of  Akaba  .  .  .  would  practicalty  become  a  mar* 
€lausum  in  the  powcuion  of  Turkey  and  a  ttaMtfng  menace  to  the 
security  of  the  trade  route  to  the  EasL" 

Such  proposals  could  not  be  entertained  by  Great  Britain^ 
•ad  as  the  sultan  remained  obstinate  the  Britidi  ambassador 
•o  the  3rd  of  Mny  presented  a  aote  to  the  Porte  requiring  com- 
pMaoce  with  the  British  proposals  within  ten  days.  The  Turkish 
ambassador  in  London  was  informed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  foreign 
secretary,  that  if  it  were  found  that  Turkish  suserainty  in  Egypt 
were  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  the  British  government  to 
Interfere  in  Egyptian  affairs,  and  with  the  British  occupation, 
the  British  posiUon  in  Egypt  would  be  upheld  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  empire.  Tbereuptm  the  sultan  gave  way  and  agreed  (on 
the  14th  of  May)  that  the  line  <d  demarcation  should  start  at 
Rafa  and  run  towards  the  south-east  "in  an  approximately 
straight  line  as  far  as  a  point  on  the  gulf  of  Akaba  at  least  3  m. 
distant  from  Akaba."  ^  The  Turkish  troops  were  withdrawn 
Irom  Taba,  and  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  was  undertaken 
by  a  joint  Turco-EgypUan  commisaion.  An  agreement  was 
signed  on  the  1st  of  October  finally  setlUng  the  frontier  line. 

With  the  ending  of  this  di^mte  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
British  garrison  in  Egypt  a  demonstiatkm  was  given  of  the  ability 
ot  the  protecting  power  to  maintain  -its  position.  At  the  same 
t&Dse  encouragement  was  given  to  that  section  of  Egyptian 
society  which  sought  the  reform  of  varioas  Moslem  institutions 
without  injury  to  the  principles  underlying  the  faith  of  IsUm: 
n  more  truly  national  movement  than  thai  of  the  agUatocs  who 
damoured  for  parliamentary  government. 

In  April  1907,  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  his  report 
foe  1906,  in  which  the  **  Nationalist  **  and  pan-Islamic  move- 
/fft^o^  ments  were  shown  to  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
tiom0i  Egypt,  Lord  Cromer  resigned  his  post  of  British  agent 
i^^ftf  and   consul-generai    Wm  resignation,   dictated   by 

^'•■'•'''  reasons  of  health,  was  described  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
aa  "  the  greatest  pers(mal  loss  which  the  pid>lic  service  of  thb 
country  (Britain)  could  suffer."  Lord  Onner's  work  was  In  a 
sense  complete.  He  left  the  country  in  a  stste  of  unexampled 
material  prosperity,  free  from  the  majority  of  the  international 
letten  with  which  it  was  bound  when  he  took  up  his  task  in 
18S3,  and  with  the  legitimate  expectation  that  the  woik  he  had 
done  would  endure.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  he  bad  accom- 
plished is  shown  by  the  preceding  pages,  and  it  need  only  be 
added  that  the  transformation  eflEected  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan, 
during  his  twenty-four  years'  occupancy  of  the  British  Agency, 
was  carried  out  in  every  department  under  his  guidance  and 
in^iration.  Lord  Cromer  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Eldon  Gorst, 
w1k>  had  served  in  Egypt  ei^een  years  under  him,  and  was 
•t  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  Cairo  an  assistant  under 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affiirs. 

Notwithstanding,  or,  rather,  as  a  consequence  of,  the  un- 
exampled material  prosperity  of  the  country,  1907  was  a  year  of 
ievere  financial  crisis,  due  to  over-trading,  excessive  credit  and 
the  building  mania  induced  by  the  rapid  ecosxmiic  progress  of 
Egjrpt,  and  aggravated  by  the  unfavourable  monetary  conditions 
esjstiag  in  America  and  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  jrear. 
Though  the  crisis  had  results  disastrous  to  the  speculators,  the 
position  ol  the  leUahin  was  hardly  affected;  the  cotton  crop 
was  marketed  with  regularity  and  at  an  average  price  higher 
than  that  of  1906,  while  public  revenue  showed  a  satisfactory 

*  See  Bfypt  No.  »  (1906).  Correspondence  respecting  the  Turco- 
EgyptiaaTromisr  in  the  Scnai  Peninsula  (with  a  map). 


increase.  The  noisy  "  Nationalist "  agUation  which  was  main* 
tained  during  this  period  of  financial  stringency  reacted  un- 
favourably on  public  order.  Although  the  degree  of  insecurity 
prevailing  in  the  provinces  was  greatly  exaggerated — serious 
crime  in  1907  being  less  than  in  the  preceding  year — an  increas- 
ing number  of  crimes  were  l^t  untraced  to  their  authors.  The 
release  Of  the  Denshawai  prisoners  in  January  1908  and  the 
death  of  Mustafa  Kamel  in  the  following  month  had  a  quieting 
effea  on  the  public  mind;  while  the  fact  that  In  the  elections 
(December  1907)  for  the  legislative  council  and  the  general 
assembly  only  5%  of  the  electors  went  to  the  polls,  afforded 
a  striking  commentary  alike  on  the  appreciation  of  the  average 
Egyptian  of  the  value  of  parliamentary  institutions  and  of- 
the  claims  of  the  "  Nationalist "  members  of  the  assembly  to 
represent  the  Egyptian  people.  The  "  Nationalists  "  were,  too, 
divided  Into  many  warring  secti<ms — ^Mahommed  Bey  Ferid, 
chosen  as  successor  to  Mustafa  Kamel,  had  to  contend  with  the 
pretensions  of  several  other  "  leaders."  The  khedive,  moreover, 
markedly  abstained  from  any  association  with  the  agitation 
of  the  Nationalists,  who  viewed  with  disfavour  his  highncss's 
personal  friendship  with  Sir  Eldon  (Sorst.  The  agitators  gained 
their  chief  strength  from  the  support  accorded  them  by  certain 
Radical  politicians  in  England.  A  number  of  members  of  the 
council  and  assembly  visited  England  in  July  1908  and  were 
received  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  gave  them  assurances  that 
Great  Britain  would  always  strive  to  remedy  the  legitimate 
grievances  of  Egyptians. 

The  establishment  of  constitutional  rule  in  Turkey  in  the 
summer  of  1908  excited  the  hopes  of  the  Egyptian  Nationalists, 
and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  confer  with  the 
Young  iWk  committee.  From  the  Young  Turks,  however,  the 
deputation  received  no  encouragement  for  their  agitation  and 
returned  with  the  advice  to  work  in  co-operation  with  the  British. 
In  view  of  the  nunours  current.  Sir  Eldon  (Sorst,  In  the  form  of 
an  interview  in  El  MokaUam,  a  widely  read  native  paper,  restated 
(October  1908)  the  British  view  as  to  the  occupation  of  the 
country  and  the  demand  for  a  parliament.  Great  Britain,  he 
declared,  had  no  Intention  of  proclaiming  a  protectorate  over 
Egypt;  on  the  other  hand,  recent  events  in  Turii^  in  no  way 
affected  the  question  of  self-government  in  Egypt.  It  would 
be  folly  to  think  of  Introducing  unrestricted  parliaroentaiy 
government  at  present,  the  conditions  for  its  successful  working 
not  existing.  The  "  wild  and  foolish  "  agitation  on  this  question 
only  served  to  confirm  the  impression  that  the  Egyptians  were 
not  yet  fit  to  govern  themselves.  At  the  same  time  steps  were 
being  taken  to  give  them  a  much  greater  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  local  affftirs.  If  the  Egyptians  showed  that  the  existing 
Institutions  and  the  new  provincial  councils  could  do  useful 
work,  it  would  prove  the  best  argument  for  extending  their 
powers.  Sir  Eldon  Ciorst's  statements  were  approved  by  the 
British  government. 

In  November  1908  Mustafa  Fehml,  who  had  been  premier 
since  1895,  resign^  and  was  succeeded  by  Boutros  Pasha,  a 
Copt  of  marked  ability,  who  had  been  for  several  years  foreign 
minister.  Boutros  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  "  Nationalists  " 
and  was  murdered  in  February  1910.     (D.  M.  W.;  F.  R.  C.) 

AuTHORiTiBS. — D.  A.  Cameron,  Egypi  in  tht  Ninelttntk  Century 
(London,  1808),  a  clear  and  useful  summary  of  events  up  to  188a; 
E.  Dicey.  Tht  Story  cf  Ike  KMivate  (London,  1902);  I.  C.  McCoan, 
Etypt  under  IsmaH  (London.  1899) ;  P.  Mouries.  Hiitoire  de  Mihimet 
AU  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1855-1858);  L.  Br^hier.  VEiypte  de  i^Sgd  ipco 
(Pans,  1001);  C.  de  Freycinet,  La  Question  d^EgypU  (Paris,  1905). 
See  also  Mehbmet  All 

For  the  period  immediately  pieceding  and  during  the  British 
occupation  the  standard  authority  b  Lord  Cromer's  Modem  Egypt 
(2  vols.,  London,  1908).  In  this  iovaluabki  woric  the  history  of 
Egypt  from  1875  to  1892  and  that  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
from  1882  to  1907  is  treated  fully.  Lord  Cromer's  annual  reports 
(1888-1006)  to  tne  British  government  on  the  affairs  of  cTgypt 
should  also  be  consulted.  Next  in  interest  are  Alfred  (Lord)  Mtlner's 
England  in  Bcrpt  0  ith  ed.,  London,  1004),  and  Sir  A.  Colvln's  TTie 
Making  of  Modem  agypt  (London,  15K)6).  Consult  also  Kkednes  and 
Paskas  (London,  1884).  by  C.  F.  Moberiy  Belt  (published  anony- 
mously): D.  M.  Wallace,  Egypt  and  tke  Egyptian  Questiom  (Londun. 
i88t) ;  W.  S.  Blunt,  Secret  Htsttry  of  tke  EnpiA  OunfaOon  of  Egypt 
(2nd  ed.,  London,  1907),  a  parttsaa  record;  C.  v.  Malortie,  Egypt* 
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(London.  1899). 

HluiAEy  OtEuaiom  or  igSi-itSj 
In  Fcbniuy  1879  ■  ilighl  oulbirik  at  diichirged  officen  lod 
uridicn  occuiTcd  at  Cairo,  vhich  led  to  tlie  dopalch  ol  British 
ind  French  ihips  Ici Aleiandris.  On  tbt  ifth  of  juneol  Ibit  ym 
bnun  Pufaa  wai  nmovcd  from  Egypt,  and  Tewjik  assumed  Itie 
khcdiviaie,  becoming  praciioily  Ibe  prM^  of  tbe  Iwo  weslera 
powen.  On  tbe  ill  of  February  iMi  s  mote  leriom  disturbance 
arose  at  Cairo  from  Ibe  atiempt  10  try  three  colonels,  Abmed 
AretJ,  Ali  Fehmy,  and  Ahd-ej-A],  who  had  been  arrested  aa 
tbe  ringleaders  of  the  military  party.  The  prisoners  were  re- 
leased by  foree,  and  proceeded  to  dictate  terms  to  tbe  khedlve. 
Again  British  and  French  wanbips  were  tiespatched  to  Aleian- 
dria.  and  were  quickiy  withdrawn,  Ihdr  presence  having  pro- 
duced no  apparent  impression.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the 
khedive  was  powerless,  and  that  the  military  patty,  headed  by 
AiBbi,  ihreaLened  lo  dominate  the  country.  The  '■  dual  note," 
conununicatad  to  the  khcdive  on  the  6th  of  January  itSi,  oin- 
tained  an  intimation  that  Great  Britain  and  France  weee  pre- 
pared to  afford  materia]  support  if  necessary;  but  the  faU  of 
Gambctta's  ministry  produced  a  reaction,  and  both  governments 
proceeded  to  minimize  tbe  mcDOiiiK  ol  their  language.  The 
khedive  was  pr^icticaily  compelled  to  form  a  government  in  which 
Atabi  was  minister  of  war  and  Mahmud  Sami  premier,  and  Arabi 
took  steps  to  extend  bis  InHuence  [hrouiAouI  his  army.  The 
situation  now  became  critically  serious:  (or  the  third  time  ships 
to  Aleiindlii,  and  on  tbe  IJtb  of  May  18S1  the  consuls- 


general  of  Ibe 
Mahmud  Saml  which 


of  tbe  Egyptian 
demand,  to  which  the  kbedlve  yielded,  by  the 
military  party  for  the  reinstatement  of  Arabi.  The  atlimde  of 
the  troops  in  Aleiandtla  now  became  threatening;  and  on  the 
igib  the  British  residents  pointed  out  that  they  were  "  absolutely 
defenceless."  This  warning  was  amply  Justified  by  the  massacres 
o(  the  1 1  th  ol  June,  during  which  more  than  one  hundred  persons, 
including  an  olTicer  and  two  seamen,  were  kHIed  In  the  streets  of 
BaA*w<-  Aletnodtia,  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  ships  in 
'    '  ■■      la  beaming  cleu  Ibst  '  '    ■ 


'*'•'•*      would  have  to  b«  taken,  and  on  the  15th  the  channel 
**■  squadron  was  ordered  lo  Mall*.     By  the  end  ol  June 

-      ■■  'if  Great  Britain, 

e  United  Slates, 


twenty-sir  warships,  representing  the  navies 

France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Ruuia, 

Spain,  Cmce  and  Turkey,  lay  ofl  tbe  port  01  Aicianani,  ana 

large  numbers  of  refugees  were  embariied.    Tbe  order  received 

by  Admiral  Sir  Beauchomp  Seymour  (aftemaidi  Lord  Aleesler) 

on  the  jnl  of  July  was  as  IdIIdwi: — 


ilanyallenpItobBrchan 

irks,  o(  fmfa  guni  nounled,  inic 

dotroy  anhwai 
en  sulficiein  Dot 


iloport.   IfworkiinsunMd 


fPT  lUlUTARY  OPCMATIONS  i«Ji-«S 

On  the  9lh  Ibe  adminl  received  a  report  that  wotkint 
parlies  had  been  seen  in  Fort  SUsileh  "  parbuckling  two  smooth- 
bore guns — apparently  js-pounders — towards  their  Tcspeclive 
carriages  and  slides,  which  were  facing  in  tbe  direction  ol  the 

of  the  defences  of  Aleiandria,  and  lis  guns  do  not  bear  an  the 
harbour.  On  the  lotb  (n  ultimatum  vsa  sent  to  Toidba  Paiha, 
the  military  commandant,  intimating  that  the  bombardment 

"  the  batieries  on  tbe  isthmus  of  Ras-el-lTn  and  tbe  soutbera 
shore  ol  the  harbour  of  Aleiandria  "  were  previously  surrendered 
"  lor  the  purpose  of  disarming."  The  fleet  pcepatcd  for  acliOD, 
and  the  beater  ol  the  reply,  signed  by  the  president  of  the  coundl, 
and  olfcring  10  dlsmojini  three  guns  in  the  batteries  named, 
only  succeetled  in  finding  tbe  flagship  late  at  ni^t.  TUl 
ptoixisai  was  rejccled,  and  at  7  a.m.  on  the  irib  of  July  tk« 
"  Aleiandra  "  opened  fire  and  tbe  action  becaow  gencnL  Hit 
attacking  force  was  disposed  in  three  groups:  (t)  the  "  Alei- 
andia,"  "  Sullan  "  and  "  Supetii,"  outifde  tbe  leef,  to  engage 
the  Ras^-Tin  and  the  earthworfca  under  weigh;  (3)  the 
■'  Monarch,"  "  Invincible  "  and  "  Penelope,"  fnslde  the  harbour, 
10  engage  the  Meks  batteries;  and  ())  the  "Infleiifhle  "  and 
"Temeraire,"  to  lake  up  assigned  sutfons  Dutskle  Ibe  reef 
and  10  co-operafe  with  tbe  Inshore  squadron.  Tbe  gunboat) 
"  BeBCoo,"" Bittern,"  "Condor,"  "Cygnet"  and  "Detoy" 
wen  to  keep  oat  of  fit«  at  first  and  aeek  oMHrt  unities  ol  engaging 
the  Meka  batteries.  Meks  fori  wu  silenced  by  about  r  1.45  p.m., 
and  a  party  from  the  "  fnvincible  "  landed  and  disabled  Ibe 
guna.  As  the  Gie  delivered  under  weigh  was  not  eSeclive,  tbe 
offshore  squadron  anchored  at  about  lajo  a.H,,  and  succeeded 
in  rilencbig  Fort  Ras-el-Tin  at  about  11.30  P.H.,  and  Fort  Adda, 

flexible"  weighed  loon  after  g  a.m.  ^ai  engaged  Raa-et-TIn, 
allerwards  attacking  Forts  Pharos  and  Adda.  The  "  Cmdor," 
followed  by  the  "  Beacfm,"  "  Bittern  "  and  "  Decoy,"  engaged 
Fort  Marabout  soon  alter  8  A.v.  till  11  A.u.,  when  the  gunboat* 
were  recalled.  After  the  works  wet*  sDennd,  the  ships  nw*ei] 
in  closer,  with  a  vtew  lo  dismount  Ibe  Egyptian  guns. 

by  the  "  InBeiible  "  and  ' 
]3lh  at  the  right  battery  in  rua-q- 
Tbe  bDiabardiaeiil  of  the  (oRb  at 

Kuge  ol  lliedled  to  be  opectcd  Intn 
VQurable  mnditions.     The  Egyptiai 

day  broughl  into  action  about  31  R.M.L. 
3  R.B.L.  Kuns  {40prt.).  and  110  S!B. 


Egyptian  £unnen  baid  been  little 
never  once  practised  with  rifled  oruiuin 
(he  huUa  of  the  Bhipfl  only  five  can  wi 
pTDJecliles  Inicn  rifled  guna,  and  thirty 


s!b.  guns  {6  5^n.  and  lo-ln.),  * 
dispwd  DVBT  a  coast-Una  of  ab — 
iiKUHenBtly  mourned.    The 


It  waa  canparativtlT  tm 
mm  were  dismaaated  or 
'  ■  jpcctii-elv.  A 
the  works  hac 


nd  rifle  bullels. 
1  guH  and  19 
1  ten^nonly 

of  thjs  injury 


moaibbocea  would  have  opened  Are  on  tha  feUoedng  day.    T 
Igy^iana  made  quite  as  Eood  a  stand  aa  could  be  expccnd,  but  wt 

riv^rn  trom  their  guns,  which  they  were  unable  u  use  with  adequi 

la  tbe  afteraooa  of  the  i>lb,  in*,  wliiib  were  Ibe  work 
II  lo  breek  out  in  the  bat  quarto*  ol 


IS  left  b 


foUowing  day,  when  a  party  of  hluejacketa  and  ma 
landed  at  iboal  j  r.u. 

Hilitaiy   interventkm  being  now   impeiatively   i 
a  vote  of  credit  for  ji,]eo,sao  was  paiaed  In  the  Biiliah  Hoase 
ol  Commona  on  the  J7th  ol  July.     Five  day*  later  tbe  French 

w*t  kfl    to   deal    with   the    Egyptian    qucation    alow.     An 
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tfxpeditioiaiy  fdrct  detailed  from  hoine  lUtidns  and  from  ll«lU 
was  organized  in  two  divisioiif,  with  a  cavalry  division,  coips 
fff^ftfif  troops,  and  a  siege  train,  numbering  in  all  about 
iMfimntkm  35)00o  men.  An  Indian  contingent  numbering  about 
mmtorSir  7000  combatants,  complete  in  all  arms  and  with  its  own 
^S7^^  transport,  was  prepared  for  despatch  to  Sues.  General 
°^^^*  Sir  Garnet- Wolsdey  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  with  lieutenant  -  Gcnml  Sir  J.  Adye  as  chief  of  the 
staff.  The  plan  of  operations  contemplated  the  seizure  of  Isms  ilia 
as  the  base  for  an  advance  on  Cairo,  Alexandria  and  its  suburbs 
to  be  held  defensively,  and  the  Egyptian  forces  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  be  occupied  by  demonstrations.  The  expeditionary 
force  having  rendesvoused  at  Alexandria,  means  were  taken  \xy 
Reax^Admiral  Hoskins  aiid'Sir  W.  Hewett  for  the  seisure  of  the 
Suez  canaL  Under  orden  from  the  former.  Captain  Fairfax, 
R.N.,  occupied  Port  Said  on  the  night  of  19th  August,  and 
Commander  Edwards,  R.N.,  proceeded  down  the  canal,  tak&ig 
possession  of  the  garts  and  dredgers,  while  Captain  Fitzroy,  R.N., 
occupied  Ismailia  after  slight  <H>position.  Before  nigh^all  on 
the  20th  of  August  the  canal  was  wholly  in  British  hands. 
Meanwhile,  leaving  Sir  E.  Hamley  in  command  at  Alexandria, 
Sir  G.  Wolseley  with  the  bulk  of  the  eaq;>ediUonary  force  arrived 
at  Port  Said  on  the  soth  of  August,  a  naval  demonstration 
having  been  made  at  Abukir  with  a  view  to  deceive  the  enemy 
as  to  Uie  object  of  the  great  movement  in  progress.  The  advance 
from  Ismailia  now  began.  On  the  2xst  Major-General  Graham 
moved  from  Ismailia  with  about  800  men  and  a  small  naval 
force,  occupying  Ne^che,  the  junction  with  the  Suez  line^  at 
1.30  A.11.  without  opposition.  On  the  sand  he  made  a  recon- 
tmissance  towards  Suez,  and  on  the  33rd  another  to  £1-Magfar, 
4m.fromNefiche.  It  now  appeared  that  the  enemy  had  daomied 
the  sweet-water  canal  and  blocked  the  railway  at  Tell-el-Mahuta, 
where  entrenchments  had  been  thrown  up  and  resistance  seemed 
to  be  contemplated.  At  4  a.m.  on  the  24th  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
advanced  with  3  squadrons  of  cavalry,  2  guns,  and  about  xooo 
Infantry,  placed  under  the  orders  of  lieutenant-General  Willis. 
The  enemy  showed  in  force,  estimated  at  7000  with  12  guns, 
and  a  somewhat  desultory  action  ensued.  Reinforcements 
from  Ismailia  were  ordered  up,  and  the  British  cavalry,  operating 
on  the  right,  helped  to  check  the  enem/s  attack,  which  showed 
Uttle  vigour.  At  night  the  troops,  now  reinforced  by  the  Guards 
Briffuie,  an  infantry  battalion,  2  cavalry  regfanents  and  10  guns, 
bivouacked  on  the  ground.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  tsth 
the  advance  was  continued  to  TeU-el-Mahuta,  whidi  the  enemy 
evacuated,  while  the  mounted  tioops  and  horse  artillery  pressed 
on  to  Mahsama,  capturing  the  Egyptian  camp,  with  7  guns 
and  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  supplies.  On  the  same 
evtttmg  Major-General  Graham,  with  about  1200  marines 
(artillery  and  light  infantry),  reached  Mahsama,  and  on  the 
following  day  be  occupied  Rassaasin  without  opposition.  The 
advance  gusufd  had  now  outsun  its  communications  and  was 
actual^  short  of  food,  while  a  considerable  force  was  distributed 
at  intervals  along  the  line  Ismailia-Kassassin.  The  situation 
on  the  27th  tempted  attack  by  an  enterprising  enemy,  and 
Maioi>Ga)enl  Graham's  force,  consisting  of  a  squadron  of  the 
X9th  Hussars,  the  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment,  the  duke  of 
Cornwall's  Light  Infantry,  the  Marine  Artilleiy  Battalion  and 
two  R.H.A.  guns,  short  of  ammunition,  was  in  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior  numbers  from  Tell-cl-Kcbir. 
On  the  28th  Major-Genenl  Grahjim'iB  troops  were  attacked, 
Attd  after  repulsiAg  the  anemy,  made  a  general  ad>aknct  about 
6.45  P.ic  The  cavalry,  summoned  by  heliograph  from  Mahsama, 
oo-operatod,  and  in  a  moonlight  charge  inflicted  considerable 
loss.  The  British  casualties  amounted  to  14  killed  and  83 
wounded.  During  the  lull  which  followed  the  first  action  of 
Kassasdn,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  bring  up  supplies 
and  troops  and  to  open  up  railway  communication  to  the  front 
On  the  9th  of  September  the  Egyptians  again  attacked  Kassossin, 
but  1»«re  completely  repulsed  by  9  A4C,  with  a  loss  of  4  guns, 
and  were  pursued  to  within  extreme  range  of  the  guns  of  Tdl-el- 
Kebir.  'The  British  casualties  were  3  killed  and  78  wounded. 
.The  (hree  following  days  were  occttpied  in  concentrating  troops 


at  KagsasBfn  folr  the  attack  on  l>U^-^bir,  hekl  by  about 
38,000  men  with  60  guns^  The  Egyptian  defences  consisted  of 
a  long  line  of  trench  (2}  m.)  approximately  at  right  r*Kmi 
angles  to  the  railway  and  the  sweet-water  canal.  At  i[tkk', 
ri  P.1C  on  the  X2th  of  September  the  advance  of 
about  15,000  men  commenced;  the  ist  division,  under  Liea^ 
tenant-General  Willis,  was  on  the  right,  and  the  2nd  divisMO, 
under  Lieutcnant-General  Hamley,  was  on  the  left  Seven 
batteries  of  artillery,  under  Brigadier-General  Goodenough, 
were  placed  in  the  centre.  The  cavalry,  under  Major-General 
Drury  Lowe,  was  on  the  right  flank,  and  the  Indian  contingent, 
luder  Major-General  Macpherson,  starting  one  hour  later,  was 
ordered  to  move  south  of  th6  swectrwater  canaL  The  night 
was  moonless,  and  the  distance,  to  be  covered  about  6}  m.  The 
ground  was  perfectly  <H>en,  slightly  undulating,  and  generally 
firm  gravel  The  conditions  for  a  night  march  were  thus  ideal; 
but  during  the  movement  the  wings  cbsed  towards  each  other, 
causing  great  risk  of  an  outbreak  of  firing.  The  line  was,  however, 
rectifittl,  and  after  a  halt  the  final  advance  began.  By  a  for» 
tunate  accident  the  isolated  outwork  was  just  missed  in  the 
darkness  by  the  left  flank  of  the  and  Division;  otherwise 
a  prematura  alarm  would  have  been  given,  which  must  have 
changed  all  the  conditions  of  the  operation.  At  dawn  the 
Highland  Brigade  oi  the  2nd  Division  struck  the  enemy's  trenches, 
and  carried  them  after  a  brief  struggle.  The  xst  Division 
attacked  a  few  minutes  later,  and  the  cavalry  swq>t  roxmd  the 
left  of  the  line  of  entrenchments,  cutting  down  any  fugitives 
who  attempted  resistance  axKl  reaching  the  enemy's  camp  in 
rear.  The  Indian  contingent,  on  the  south  of  the  canal,  co- 
operated,  intercq>ting  the  Egyptians  at  the  canal  bridge.  The 
opposition  encountered  at  some  points  was  severe,  but  by  6  A.if. 
all  resistance  was  at  an  end.  The  British  loss  amounted  to  58 
killed,  379  wounded  and  22  missing;  nearly  2000  Egyptians 
were  killed,  and  more  than  500  wounded  were  treated  in  hospital 
An  immediate  pursuit  was  ordered,  and  the  Indian  contingent, 
under  Major-General  Macpherson,  reached  Zagazig,  while  the 
cavalry,  under  Major-General  Drury  Lowe,  occupied  Belbeis 
and  pushed  on  to  Cairo,  65  m.  from  Tell-d-Kebir,  next  day. 
On  the  evening  of  the  X4th  the  xo,ooo  troops  occupying  Abbasia 
barracks,  and  5000  in  the  dtadel  of  Cairo,  surrendered.  On 
the  x5th  General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  with  the  brigade  of 
Guards  under  H.R.H.  the  duke  of  Connaught,  entered  the 
dty 

The  prompt  following  up  of  the  victoiy  at  Tell-el-Kebir  saved 
Cairo  from  the  fate  of  Alexandria  and  brought  the  rebellion 
to  an  end.  The  Egyptian  troops  at  Kafr  Dauar,  Abukir  and. 
Rosetta  surrendered  without  opposition,  and  those  at  Damietta 
followed  on  the  a3rd  of  September,  after  being  threatened  with 
attack.  On  the  25th  the  khedive  entered  Cairo,  where  a  review 
of  the  British  troops  was  held  on  the  30th.  The  expeditionary 
force  was  now  broken  up,  leaving  about  10,000  men,  under 
Major-General  Sir  A.  Alison,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
khedive.  In  twenty-five  days,  from  the  landing  at  Ismailia  to 
the  occupation  of  Cairo,  the  rebellion  was  completely  suj^ressed, 
and  the  operations  were  thus  signally  successful. 

The  authority  of  the  khedive  and  the  maintenance  of  laW 
and  order  now  depended  absolutely  on  the  British  forces  left 
in  occupation.  Lord  Dufferin,  who  bad  been  sent  to 
Cairo  to  draw  up  a  project  of  constitutional  reforms, 
advocated  the  re-establishment  of  a  native  army,  not 
to  exceed  5000  to  6000  men,  with  a  proportion  of  British  officers, 
for  purely  defence  purposes  within  the  Delta;  and  on  the  13th 
of  December  1882  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  left  England  to  undertake 
the  organization  of  this  force,  with  the  title  of  sirdar.  Lord 
Dufferin  further  advised  the  formation  of  a  gendarmerie,  which 
"  should  be  in  a  great  measure  a  mounted  force  and  empowered 
with  a  semi-military  character  "  (despatch  of  January  xst,  1883). 
The  strength  of  thii  military  police  force  was  fixed  at  4400  men 
with  2562  horses,  and  Baker  Pasha  (General  Valentine  Baker) 
was  entrusted  with  its  formation,  with  the  title  of  inspector- 
general. 

In  a  despatch  of  the  6th  of  February  1883  Lord  Dufferin  dealt 
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with  the  SudaQ,  and  stated  tIiatEg]rpt "  could  hardly  be  expected 

to  acquiesce"  in  a  policy  of  withdrawal  from  her  Southern 

territories.    At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  that, 

"UnhappOy ,  Egyptian  adnunistratton  in  the  Sudan  had  been  almost 
uniformly  unfortunate.  The  tuoceas  of  the  preaent  mahdi  in  raising 
the  tribtt  and  esctending  his  influence  over  great  tracts  of  country 
was  a  sufiident  proof  of  the  government's  inability  cither  to  recondle 
the  inhabitants  to  its  rule  or  to  maintain  order.  The  consequences 
had  been  most  disastrous.  Within  the  last  year  and  a  half  the 
Egyptians  had  lost  something  like  9000  men,  while  it  was  estimated 
tlut  40,000  of  their  opponents  had  perished." 

Bf^oreover,  to  restore  tranquHUty  in  the  Sudan, 

"  the  first  step  necessanr  was  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Suakin  to  Berber,  or  what,  perhaps,  would  be  more  advisable,  to 
Shendi,  on  the  Nile.  The  completion  of  this  enterprise  would  at 
ence  change  all  the  elements  of  the  problem." 

The  immense  responsibilities  involved  tjrere  most  imperfectly 
tmderstood  by  the  Britfsh  government:    Egyptian  sovereignty 
in  the  Sudan  dates  from  1820,  when  Mehemet  All  sent  a  large 
force  into  the  country,  and  ultimately  established  his  authority 
over  Sennar  and  Kord<^an.    In  1865  Suakin  and  Massawa  were 
assigned  to  Egyptian  rule  by  the  sultan,  and  in  1870  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  proceeded  up  the  Nfle  to  the  conquest  of  the  Equatorial 
provinces,  of  which  General  Gordon  was  appointed  governor- 
general  in  Z874.    In  the  same  year  Darfur  and  Hanar  were 
annexed,  and  In  1877  Gordon  became  governor-general  of  .the 
Sudan,  where,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  Gessi  Pasha,  he 
laboured  to  destroy  the  slave  trade  aiid  to  establish  just  govern- 
ment.   In  August  1879  he  returned  to  Cairo,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Raouf  Pasha.    Misrule  and  oppression  in  every  form  now 
again  prevailed  throughout  the  Sudan,  while  the  slave  traders, 
exasperated  by  Gordon's  stem  measures,  if^ere  ready  to  revolt. 
The  authority  of  Egypt  was  represented  by  scattered  garri- 
sons of  armed  men,  badly  officered,  undisciplined  and  largely 
demoralized.    In  such  conditions  a  leader  only  was  reqt^ed 
to  ensure  widespread  and  dangerous  rebellion.    A  leader  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Mahommed  Ahmed,  bom  in  1848,  who  hi^  taken 
up  his  abode  on  Abba  Island,  and,  acquiring  great  reputation  for 
sanctity,  had  actively  fomented  insurrection.    In  August  z88i 
A  small  force  sent  by  Raouf  Pasha  to  arrest  Mahommed  Ahmed 
was  destroyed,  and  the  latter,  proclaiming  himself  the  mahdi, 
stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  revolt.    Thus,  at  the  time  when 
the  Egyptian  army  was  broken  up  at  Tdl-d-Kebir,  the  Sudan 
was  already  in  flames.    On  the  7th  of  June  1883, 6000  men  under 
Yusef  Pasha,  advancing  from  Fashoda,  "were  nearly  annihilated 
by  the  mahdlsts.    Payara  and  Birket  in  Kordofan  quickly 
fdl,  and  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Tell-el-Kcbir  was  fought, 
the  mahdi,  with  a  laiig^  force,  was  besieging  £1  Obeid.    That 
town  was  captured,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  on  the  17th  of 
January  1883,  by  which  time  almost  the  whole  of  the  Sudan 
south  of  Khartum  was  in  open  rebellion,  except  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  and  the  Equatorial  provinces,  where  for  a  time  Lupton 
Bey  and  Emin  Pasha  were  able  to  hddthdr  own.    Abd-el-Rader, 
who  had  succeeded  Raouf,  telegraphed  to  Cairo  for  10,000  addi- 
tional troops,  and  pointedout  that  if  they  were  not  sent  at  once 
four  times  this  number  would  be  required  to  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  govemment  in  the  Sudan.    Aft^  gaining  some 
small  successes,  Abd-cl-Kader  was  superseded  by  Suliman  Niagi 
on  the  soth  of  February  1883,  and  on  the  26th  of  March  Ala-ed- 
dtn  Pasha  was  appointed  goveraor-generaL    Meanwhile  5000 
men,  who  had  served  in  Uie  Egyptian  army,  were  collected 
and  forcibly  despatched  to  Khartum  via  Suakin.    In  March 
1883  Cblonel  WHliam  Hicks,  late  of  the  Bombay  army, 
who  in  January  had  been  appointed  by  the  khedive 
chief  of  the  staff  of  the  army  of  the  Sudan,  fbund 
himself  at  Khartum  with  nine  European  officers  and 
about  zo,ooo  troops  of  little  military  value.    The  reconquest  of 
the  Sudan  having  been  determined  upon,  although  Sir  E.  Malet 
reported  that  the  .Egyptian  govemment  could  not  supply  the 
necessary  fimds,  and  that  there  was  great  risk  of  faflure,  Colonel 
Hicks,  who  had  resigned  his  post  on  the  33rd  of  July,  and  had 
been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  started  from  Khartum  on 
9th  September,  with  a  total  force  of  about  xo,ooo  men,  faiduding 


non-combatants,  for  Koidofan.  On  the  sand  of  May  Sir  E. 
Malet  had  informed  Sherif  Pasha  that, 

"  althou^  Colonel  Hicks  finds  it  convenient  to  communicate  with 
Lord  Duflferin  or  with  me,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  endorse 
in  any  way  the  contents  of  his  telegrams.  .  .  .  Her  Majesty's 
government  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  his  operations  in  the  Sudan, 
which  have  been  undertaken  under  the  authority  of  His  Highness's 
govemmeot. 

Colonel  Hicks  was  fully  aware  of  the  unfitness  of  his  rabble 
forces  for  the  oontempUted  task,  and  on  the  stb  of  August  he 
telegraphed:  "  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  best  to  keep  the  two 
rivers  and  province  of  Sennar,  and  wait  for  Kcmlofan  to  settle 
itsdf."  Early  in  November  the  force  from  Khartum  was  caught 
by  the  mahdists  short  oi  water  at  KashgU,  near  £1  Obeid,  and 
was  almost  totally,  destroyed.  Colonel  Hicks,  with  all  his 
European  officers,  perishing.  Sinister  rumours  having  reached 
Cairo,  Sir  E.  Baring  (Lord  Cromer),  who  had  succeeded  Sir  £. 
Malet,  telegraphed  tlat  '*  if  Colonel  Hkks's  army  is  destroyed, 
the  Egyptian  govemment  will  lose  the  whole  of  the  Sudan,  unless 
some  assistance  from  the  outside  is  given,"  and  advised,  the 
withdrawal  to  some  post  on  the  Nile.  On  the  following  day 
Lord  Granville  repli«i:  "  We  cannot  lend  English  or  Indian 
troops;  if  consulted,  reoonuuend  abandonment  of  the  Sudan 
within  certain  limits  ";  and  on  the  25th  he  added  that  "  Her 
Majesty's  govemmrat  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter  which  would 
throw  upon  them  the  responsibilities  for  opeiations  in  the 
Sudan."  In  a  despatch  of  the  3rd  of  Deceaiber  Sir  £.  Baring 
forcibly  argued  against  British  intervention  in.  the  afiairs  of  the 
Sudan,  and  on  the  13th  of  December  Lord  Granville  telei^aphed 
that  "  Her  Majesty's  govemment  recoBamend  the.  mimsters  ol 
khedive  to  come  to  an  early  decision  to  abandon  all  tarritoiy 
south  of  Assuan,  or,  at  least,'of  Wadi  Haifa."  .  On  the  4th  of 
January  1884  Sir  E.  Baring  was  directed  to  insist  upon  the  policy 
of  evacuation,  and  on  the  i8th  General  Gocdon  left  London  to 
assist  in  its  execution. 

The  year  1883  brought  a  great  accession  of  power  to  the 
mahdi,  who  had  captured  aboot  30^000  rifles,  19  guns  axkd  lasgn 
stores  of  ammunition.  OntheRedSealittMalOsman 
Digna,asIavedealerof  Suakin,  appointed  amir  of  the  ^^j^^ 
Eastern  Sudan,  raised  the  local  tribes  and  invested  B»ttn 
Sinkat  and  Tokar.  On  the  i6th  of  October  and  the 
4th  of  November  Egyptian  reinioreements  intended  ior  the 
former  place  were  destroyed,  and  on  the  snd  of  December  a  force 
of  700  men  was  annihilated  near  Tamankb.  On  the  a3rd  of 
December  General  Valentine  Baker,  followed  by  about  3500  mtn^ 
gendarmerie,  blacks,  Sudanese  and  Turks,  with  to  BritiBh 
officers,  arrived  at  Sualdn  to  prq>are  for  the  relief  of  Shikat  aikd 
Tokar.  The  khedive  appears  to  have  been  aware  of  the  risks 
to  be  incurred,  and  in  a  private  letter  he  infwmed  the  general 
that  "  I  rdy  upon  your  pradence  and  aUlity  not  to  engage  the 
enemy  except  under  the  most  favourable  ^cumstances." 
The  tragedy  of  Kashgil  was  repeated  on  the  4th  of  Fcbraary 
1884,  when  General  Baker's  heterogeneous  force,  on  the  march 
from  Trinkiut  to  Tokar,  was  routed  at  £1  Teb  by  an  inferior 
body  of  tribesmen.  Of  3715  men,  3375,  with  it  Europem 
officers,  were  killed.  Suakm  was  now  in  danger,  and  on  the  6th 
of  February  British  bluejackets  and  marines,  were  landed  for 
the  defence  of.  the  town. 

Two  expeditions  in  the  Sudan  led  by  Brit!^  officers  having 
thus  ended  m  disaster,  and  General  Gordon  with  LSetiteQant- 
Colonel  J.  D.  Stewart  having  reached  Khartum  on  BrUht 
the  r8th  of  February,  the  policy  of  British  non-inter-  MtptMkm 
vention  in  regard  to  Sudan  affairs  could  no  longer  be  ^f^ 
maintained.    Public  opinion  in  Enghmd  was  strongly  ffSL^ 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  garrisons  of  Baton  of 
Tokar  and  Sinkat  were  perishing  within  striking  dis-  BTt^mm^ 
tance  of  the  Red  Sea  littoral.  A  British  force  about  4400  ''■■••■'^ 
strong,  with  33  guns,  made  up  of  troops  from  Egypt  and  from 
units  detained  on  passage  from  India,  was  rapidly  concentrated 
at  Suakin  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  Major-Gaeral  Sir 
G.  Graham,  with  Major-Generals  Sir  R.  Buller  and  J.  Davis  as 
brigadiers.    News  of  the  fall  of  Sinkat,  where  th#  «taiyfaig 
ganisoD,  imder  I^wfik  Bey,  made  a  gallant  sortie  and  fvaa  cttt 
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to  pieces,  reached  Suakin  on  the  i  atb  of  February.  On  the  24th 
G^ieral  Graham's  lorce  disembarked  at  Trinkitat  and  received 
infonnaiion  of  the  surrender  of  Tokar.  At  8  am.  on  the  39th 
the  force  advanced  towards  Tokar  in  square,  and  came  under  fire 
At  1X.20  AJf.  from  the  enemy  entrenched  at  £1  Td».  The  tribes- 
men made  desperate  efforts  to  rush  the  square,  but  were  repuJsed, 
and  the  position  was  taken  by  a  p  JC  The  cavalry,  loth  and  19th 
Hussars,  under  Brigadier-General  Sir  H.  Stewart,  became  in- 
volved in  a  charge  against  an  unbroken  enemy,  and  suffered 
■omewhat  severely*  The  total  British  loss  was  34  killed  and 
155  wounded;  that  of  the  tribesmen  was  estimated  at  1500 
kiUed.  On  the  following  day  Tokar  was  reached,  and  on  tHe 
and  of  March  the  force  hegui  its  return  to  Suakin,  bringing  away 
about  700  pec^le  belonging  to  the  late  garrison  and  the  dvU 
popuktion,  and  destroying  1250  rifles  and  a  quantity  of  am- 
munition found  in  a  neighbouring  village.  On  the  9th  ot  March 
the  wholev  force  was  back  at  Suakin,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
nth  an  advance  to  Tamai  began,  and  the  force  bivouacked 
and  formed  a  zeriba  in  the  evening.  Information  was  brought 
by  a  native  that  the  enemy  had  assembled  in  the  Khor  Gbob, 
a  deep  ravine  not  far  from  the  zeriba.  At  about  8.30  km.  on  the 
13th  the  advance  began  in  echelon  of  brigade  squares  from 
the  left.  The  left  and  leading  square  (and  Brigade)  moved 
towards  the  khor,  approaching  at  a  point  where  a  little  ravine 
joined  it.  The  enemy  showing  in  front,  the  leading  face  of  the 
square  was  ordered  to  charge  up  to  the  edge  of  the  khor.  This 
opened  the  square,  and  a  mass  of  tribesmen  rushed  in  from 
the  small  ravine.  The  brigade  was  forced  back  in  discMrder,  and 
the  naval  guns,  which  had  been  left  behind,  were  temporarily 
oqjtured.  After  a  severe  hand-to-hand  struggle,  in  which  the 
troop*  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  order  was  restored  and  the 
enemy  repulsed,  with  the  aid  of  the  &re  from  the  ist  Brigade  square 
and  from  dismounted  cavalry.  The  ist  Brigade  square,  having  a 
sufficient  field  of  fire,  easily  repelled  all  attempts  to  aUack,  and 
advancing  as  soon  as  the  situation  had  been  restored,  occupied 
the  viUage  of  Tamai  The  British  loss  was  X09  killed  and  104 
wounded;  of  the  enemy  nearly  aooo  were  killed.  On  the 
following  day  the  force  returned  to  Suakin. 

Two  heavy  blows  had  now  been  inflicted  on  the  foOowers  of 
Osman  Digna,  and  the  road  to  Berber  could  have  been  (4)ened,  a» 
Genenl  Graham  and  Brigadier-General  Sir  H.  Stewart  suggested. 
General  Cordon,  questioned  on  tho  point,  telegr^hed  from 
Khartimi,  on  the  7th  of  March,  that  he  might  be  cut  off  by  a 
rising  at  Shendi,  adding,  "  I  think  it,  therefore,  most  important 
to  foUow  up  the  success  near  Suakin  by  sending  a  small  force  to 
Berber.'/  He  had  previously,  on  the  a9th  of  February,  urged 
that  the  Sualdn-Berber  road  should  be  opened  up  by  Indian 
troops.  This,  and  General  Gordon's  proposal  to  send  aoo  British 
troops  to  Wadi  Haifa,  was  opposed  by  Sir  £.  Baring,  who, 
realizing  soon  afterwards  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  tde- 
graphed  on  the  z6th  of  March^— 

"  It  has  now  become  of  the  utmost  importance  not  only  to  oisea 
the  road  between  Suakin  and  Berber,  but  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  tribes  between  Berber  and  Khartum." 

The  government  refused  to  take  this  action,  and  Major-Oeneral 
Graham's  force  was  employed  in  teoonnuasances  and  snudl 
skirmishes,  ending  in  the  destruction  of  the  villages  in  the 
Tamanieb  valley  on  a7th  March.  On  the  aSth  the  whole  force 
was  reassembled  at  Suakin,  and  was  then  broken  up,  leaving 
<me  battalion  lo  garrison  the  town. 

The  abrupt  disappearance  of  the  British  troops  encouraged 
the  tribesmen  led  by  Osman  Digna,  and  effectually  prevented  the 

formation  of  a  native  noovement,  whkh  might  have 
uZi~  been  of  great  value.    The  fimt  attempt  at  intervention 

in  the  affairs  of  the  Sudan  was  made  too  late  to  save 
^l^^l^l^  Sinkat  and  Tokar.    It  resulted  only  in  heavy  slaughter 

of  the  tribesmen,  which  afforded  no  direct  or  indirect 
ai<l.  to  General  Gordon  or  to  the  policy  of  evacuation.  The 
public  aiuiouncement  of  the  latter  was  a  grave  mistake,  which 
increased  General  Gordon's  difficulties,  and  the  situation  at 
"Khartum  :grew  steadily  worse.  On  the  a4th  of  March  SirE. 
Baring  telegraphed.-— 


"  The  qoettfao  now  is,  bow  to  get  General  Gordon  and  Cokmel 
Stewart  away  from  Khartum.  .  .  .  Under  present  circumstances, 
I  think  an  effort  should  be  made  to  help  General  Gordon  from 
Suakin,  if  it  b  at  all  a  possible  military  operation.  .  .  .  We  all 
consider  that,  however  oifficult  the  operations  from  Suakin  may 
be,  they  are  more  practicable  than  any  operations  from  Korasko 
and  ak>ng  the  Nile.^ 

A  tdegrau  from  General  Gordon,  received  ti  Cairo  oil  the 
19th  of  April,  stated  that 

"  We  have  provisioQs  for  five  months  and  ate  hemmed  in.  .  .  .  Our 
position  will  he  mudi  strengthened  when  the  Nile  rises. .  .  .  Sennar, 
Kasaala  and  Doogola  are  quite  safe  for  the  present." 

At  the  same  time  he  suggested  "  an  appeal  to  the  mflHonalres 
of  America  and  England  "  to  subscribe  money  for  the  cost  of 
**  aooo  <»>  3000  nizams  "  (Turkish  regulars)  to  be  sent  to  Berber. 
A  cloud  now  settled  down  upon  Khartum,  and  subsequent 
communications  were  few  and  irregular.  The  foreign  office  and 
General  Gordon  appeared  to  be  somewhat  at  cross  purposes. 
The  former  hoped  that  the  garrisons  of  the  Sudan  cotdd  be  ex- 
tricated without  fighting.  The  latter,  jud^ng  from  the  tenor 
of  some  of  his  telegrams,  believed  that  to  accomplish  this  work 
entailed  the  suppression  of  the  mahdi's  revolt,  the  strength  of 
which  he  at  first  greatly  underestimated.  He  had  pressed 
strongly  for  the  employment  of  Zobeir  as  "  an  absolute  necessity 
for  success  **  (3rd  of  March);  but  this  was  refused,  since  Sir  H. 
Gordon  advised  at  this  time  that  it  would  be  dangerous.  On  the 
9th  of  March  General  Gordon  proposed,  "if  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Khartum  is  determined  upon  irrespective  of  out- 
lying towns,"  to  send  down  the  "  Cairo  rmphyis  "  and  the 
garrison  to  Berber  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  J..D.  Stewart,  to 
resign  his  commission,  and  to  proceed  with  the  stores  and  the 
steamers  to  the  equatorial  provinces,  which  he  would  consider 
as  [daced  under  the  king  of  the  Belgians.  On  the  X3th  of  March 
Lord  Granville  gave  full  power  to  General  Gordon  to  "  evacuate 
Khartum  and  save  that  garrison  by  conducting  it  himself  to 
Berber  without  delay,"  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  not 
resign  his  commission. 

By  the  end  of  March  1884  Sir  E.  Baring  and  the  British  officers 
in  Egypt  were  convinced  that  force  would  have  to  be  employed, 
and  the  growing  danger  of  General  Gordon,  with  the  n^n^^j^ 
grave  national  responsibility  involved,  began  to  be  pedMom 
realized  in  Great  Britain.  Sir  Henry  Gordon,  however,  fw«gf  ' 
who  was  in  personal  communication  with  Mr  Glad-  •'*•'** 
stone,  considered  that  his  brother  was  in  no  peril,  and  for  some 
time  disbelieved  in  the  need  for  a  relief  e3q>edition.  Meanwhile 
it  was  at  least  necessary  to  evolve  some  plan  of  action,  and  on 
the  8th  of  April  tht  adjutant-general  addressed  a  memorandum 
to  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  detailing  the  measures  required 
for  placing  6500  British  troops  "  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Shendi." 
The  battle  of  the  routes  began  much  earlier,  and  was  continued 
for  some  months.  Practically  the  choice  lay  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Suakln-Berber  road.  The  first  invdved  a  distance  of 
1650  m.  from  Cairo  along  a  river  strewn  with  cataracts,  which 
obstructed  navigation  to  all  but  small  boats,  except  during  the 
period  of  high  water.  So  great  was  this  obstruction  that  the 
Nile  had  never  been  a  regular  trade  route  to  the  Sudan.  The 
second  entailed  a  desert  march  of  about  a  50  m.,  of  which  one 
section,  Obak-Bir  Maboba  (,$'  m.),  was  wateriess,  and  the  rest 
had  an  indifferent  water  supply  (except  at  Ariab,  about  half-way 
to  Berber),  capable,  however,  of  considerable  development* 
From  Berber  the  Nile  is  followed  (aio  m.)  to  Khartum.  This 
was  an  andent  trade  route  with  the  Sudan,  and  had  been  used 
without  difficulty  by  the  reinforcements  sent  to  Hicks  Pasha  In 
X883,  which  were  accompanied  by  guns  on  wheels.  The  authori- 
ties in  Egypt,  headed  by  Genend  Stephenson,  subsequently 
supported  by  the  AdminJ  Lord  John  Hay,  who  sent  a  navd 
officer  to  examine  the  river  as  far  as  Dongolaj  were  unanimous 
in  favour  of  the  Suakln-Berber  route.  From  the  first  Major- 
General  Sir  A.  Clarke,  then  inspector-general  Of  fortifications, 
strongly  urged  this  plan,  and  proposed  to  begin  at  once  a  metre 
gauge  railway  from  Suakin,  to  be  constructed  by  Indian  labour 
under  officers  skilled  in  laying  desert  lines.  Some  preliminary 
ammgements  were  made,  and  on  the  X4th  of  June  the  government 
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sanctioned  certain  measures  of  preparation  at  Suakin.  On  the 
other  side  were  the  adjutant -general  (Lord  VVolscley)  and  a  small 
number  of  officers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Red  River  ex- 
pedition oC  1870.  The  memorandum  of  the  adjutant-general 
above  referred  to  was  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  Khartum 
could  not  hold  out  beyond  the  isth  of  November,  and  that  the 
expedition  should  reach  Berber  by  the  aoth  of  October.  Steamers 
we^e  to  be  employed  in  such  reaches  as  proved  practicable,  but 
the  force  was  to  be  conveyed  in  special  whale-boats,  by  which 
*"  the  difficulty  of  transport  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits." 
The  mounted  force  was  to  consist  of  400  men  on  native  horses 
and  4$o  men  on  horses  or  camels.  The  qxiestion  of  routes  con- 
tinued to  be  the  subject  of  animated  discussion,  and  on  the  29th 
of  July  a  committee  of  three  officers  who  had  served  in  the  Red 
River  expedition  reported: — 
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We  believe  that  a  brigade  can  easily  be  conveyed  in  small  boats 
from  Cairo  to  Dongda  in  the  time  suted  by  Lord  Wolscley;  and, 
further,  that  should  it  be  necessary  to  send  a  still  larger  force  by 
water  to  Khartum,  that  operation  will  present  no  insuperable 
dilhculties.'* 

This  most  inconclusive  report,  and  the  baseless  idea  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Nile  route  would  involve  no  chance  of  bloodshed, 
which  the  government  was  anxious  to  avoid,  seem  to 
have  decided  the  question.    On  the  8th  of  August  the 
secretary  of  state  for  war  informed  General  Stephen- 
son that  "  the  time  had  arrived  when  some  further 
measures  for  obtaining  accurate  information  as  to 
his  (Geneial  Gordon's)  position,  and,  if  necessary,  for  rendering 
him  assistance,  should  be  adopted."    General  Stq>henson  still 
urged  the  Suakin-Berber  route,  and  was  informed  on  the  26th 
of  August  that  Lord  Wolscley  would  be  appointed  to  take  over 
the  command  in  Egypt  for  the  purposes  of  the  expedition,  for 
which  a  vote  of  credit  had  been  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  5th  of  August.    On  the  9th  of  September  Lord  Wolseley 
arrived  at  Cairo,  and  the  plan  of  operations  was  somewhat 
modified.    A  camel  corps  of  1 100  men  selected  from  twenty-eight 
-regiments  at  home  was  added,  and  the  "  fighting  force  to  be 
[^ced  in  line  somewhere  in  the  neighbotirhood  of  Shendi  "  was 
fixed  at  5400.    The  construction  <^  whale-boats  began  on  the 
nth  of  August,  and  the  first  batch  arrived  at  Wadi  Haifa  on 
the  14th  of  October,  and  on  the  25th  the  first  boat  was  hauled 
through  the  second  cataract.    The  mounted  forces  proceeded 
up  the  banks,  and  the  first  half-battalion  embarked  at  Gemai, 
870  m.  from  Khartimi,  on  the  5th  of  November,  ten  days  before 
the  date  to  which  it  had  been  assumed  General  Gordon  could 
hold  out.    In  a  straggling  procession  the^oats  worked  their 
way  up  to  Korti,  piloted  by  Canadian  voyageurs.    The  labour 
was  very  great,  and  the  troops,  most  of  whom  were  having  their 
first  lesson  in  rowing,  bore  the  privations  of  their  unaccustomed 
conditions    with   admirable   cheerfulness.    By   the    asth   of 
December  2220  men  had  reached  Korti,  of  whom  about  800  only 
had  been  conveyed  by  the  whale-boats,  the  last  of  which  did  not 
arrive  till  the  27th  of  January.    Beyond  Korti  lay  the  very 
difficult  section  of.  the  river  to  Abu  Bamed,  which  was  quite 
unknown.    Meanwhile  news  of  the  loss  of  the  "  Abbas  "  and  of 
the  murder  of  Colonel  J.  D.  Stewart  and  his  party  on  the.zSth  of 
Septemb^  Imd  been  received.    A  letter  from  Gordon,  dated  the 
4th  of  November  and  received  on  the  X7th  of  November,  stated 
that  his  steamers  would  await  the  expedition  at  Metenuna,  and 
added,  "  We  can  hold  out  forty  days  with  ease;  after  that  it 
will  be  difficult."    In  his  diary,  on  the  x^th  of  December,  when 
his  difficulties  had  become  extreme,  he  noted  that  "if  the 
expeditionary  force  does  not  come  in  ten  days,  the  town  may 
falL" 

It  was  dear  at  Korti  that  something  must  be  done  at  once; 
and  on  the  13th  d!  December  x  zoo  men,  with  2200  camels,  under 
General  Sir  H.  Stewart,  were  despatched  to  occupy  Jakdul  wells, 
96  m*  on  the  desert  route  to  Metenuna.  Stewart  returned  on 
the  5th  of  January,  and  started  again  on  the  8th,  with  orders 
to  establish  a  fort  at  Abu  Klea  and  to  occupy  Metenuna.  Tlie 
Desert  Column,  z8oo  men,  with  2880  camels  in  poor  condition 
and  153  horses,  found  the  enemy  in  possession  of  Abu  Klea  vdlt 


on  the  x6th,  and  was  desperatdy  attacked  on  the  X7th.    The 
want  of  homogeneity  of  the  force,  and  the  unaccustomed  tactics 
imposed'upon  the  cavalry,  somewhat  hampered  the  de- 
fence, and  the  square  was  broken  at  the  left  rear  comer. 
Driven  back  upon  the  camels  in  the  centre,  the  troops 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  greatest  gallantry.  Order 
was  quickly  restored,  and  the  attack  was  repulsed,  with 
a  loss  of  74  killed  and  94  wounded.    At  lesst  xxoo  of 
the  enemy  were  killed.    The   wells   being  occupied  and  4 
aeriba  formed,  the  column  started  on  the  evening  ol  the  z8th« 
The  wrong  road  was  taken,  and  great  confusion  occurred, 
during  the  night,  but  at  dawn  this  was  rectified;  and  after 
forming  a  rough  fort  under  fire,  by  which  General  Sir  H.  Stewart 
was  fatally  wounded,  an  advance  was  made  at  $  VM,   The 
square  was  again  heavily  attacked,  but  the  Arabs  could  not  get 
to  dose  quarters  and  in  the  evening  a  bivouac  was  formed  on 
the  Nile.    The  Britbh  losses  on  this  day  were  23  killed  and  98 
woimded.    The  Desert  Column  was  now  greatly  exhaust^ 
On  the  20th  the  village  of  Gubat  was  occupied;  and  on  the 
following  day  Sir  C.  Wilson,  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved,- 
advanced  against  Metemma,  which  was  found  too  strong  to 
assault.    On  this  day  General  Gordon's  four  steamers  arrived; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  Sir  C.  Wilson,  with  20  British 
soldiers  in  red  coats  and  about  280  Sudanese,  started  in  the 
"  Bordein  "  and  "  Tdahawiyeh  "  for  Khartum.    The  "  Borddn »' 
grotmded  on  the  following  day,  and  again  on  the  26th,  by  which 
twenty-four  hours  were  lost.    At  xi  a.m.  on  the  28th  Khartum 
was  sighted,  and  it  soon  became  dear  that  the  town  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.    After  reconnoitring  farther,  the  steamers 
turned  and  proceeded  down  stream  tmdejr  a  heavy  fire,  the 
Sudanese  crews  shoiring  signs  of  disaffection.    The  '^  Tda- 
hawiyeh" was  wricked  on  the   29th  of  January  and  the 
"  Bordein  "  on  the  31st,  Sir  C.  Wilson's  party  bang  rescued  on 
the  4th  of  February  by  Lord  C.  Bcrfeford  in  the  "  Safieh,?* 
whkh  had  come  up  from  Gubat  on  recdpt  of  news  carried  there 
by  Lieutenant  Stuart  Wortley  in  a  row-boat.    Khartum  had 
been  taken  and  Genial  Gordon  killed  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  January  x885}  having  thtis  hdd  out  thirty-four  days 
beyond  the  date  when  he  had  expected  th^  end.    Theiiarrison 
had  been  reduced  to  starvation;  and  the  arrival  of 
twenty  British  soldiers,  with  orders  to  return  at  once, 
could  not  have  affected  the  situation.    The  situation 
of  the  Desert  Column  and  of  its  transport  was  most 
imperfectly  understood  at  Korti,  where  impossible  plaxis  were 
formed.    Fortunatdy  Major-Gencral  Sir  R.  Buller,  who  arrived 
at  Gubat  on  the  x  ith  of  February,  dedded  upon  withdrawal, 
thus  averting  impending  disaster,  and  by  the  x6th  of  March  the 
Desert  Colunm  had  returned  to  Korti. 

The  advance  from  Korti  of  the  River  Column,  under  Major* 
General  Earie^  began  on  the  28th  of  December,  and  great  diffi- 
culties of  navigation  were  encountered.  On  the  xoth  of  February 
an  action  was  fou^t  at  Kirbekan  .with  about  800  of  the  enemy, 
entailing  a  loss  ol  xo  killed,  induding -Major-General  Earle, 
and  47  wounded.  The  column,  now  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
Genoral  Brackenbury,  contintied  its  slow  advaikce,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  February  it  was  about  26  m.  below  Abu 
Hamed,  a  point  where  the  Korosko  desert  routt  strikes  the  Nile. 
350  m.  from  Khartum.  Here  it  recdved  orders  (0  tbtire,  aod' 
it  reached  Korti  on  the  8th  of  March. 

The  verbal  message  recdved  from  General  Gordon. on  the 
30th  of  December  1884  rendered  the  extreme  danger  of  the 
position  at  Khartum  painfully  apparent,  and  tl^e.^^. 
secretary  of  state  for  war,  acting  on  Sir  E.  Baring's  ^^[[mttt 
advice,  bffered  to  make  an  active  demonstration  from 
Suakin.    To  this  proposal  Lord  Wolseley  demurred,  bul  asked 
that  ships  of  war  should  be  sent  to  Suakin,  and  that  ^  marines  in 
red  coats  should  be  fiequentty  landed  and  exerdsed."    Lord 
Hartington  replied  that  the  government  did  not  consider  that 
a  demonstration  of  this  kind  could  be  effective,  -and  again 
suggested  stronger  measures.    On  the  8th  of  January  x88s  Lord 
Wolseley  repeated  that  **  the  measures  you  propose  ivill  not  assist 
my  operations  against  KhartulB,".addiQg^-* 
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*'  I  have  from  fint  endeavoured  to  imprest  00  gownmoit  that  I 

am  strong  enough  to  relieve  Khartum,  and  believe  in  being  able  to 
send  a  force,  when  returning  bv  way  of  Berber,  to  Suakin,  to  open 
road  and  crush  Osman  Digna. 

Oil  this  very  day  the  small  Desert  Column  started  from  Korti 
on  its  hasardous  mission  to  the  relief  of  a  town  fully  270  m. 
dbtant,  held  by  a  starving  garrison,  and  invested  by  30,000 
fighting  men,  mostly  armed  with  good  rifles.  Before  reaching 
the  Nile  the  Desert  Column  had  lost  300  men  and  was  unable 
to  take  Metemma,  while  its  transport  had  completely  broken 
down.  On  the  8th  of  February  Lord  Wolseley  telegraphed, 
"  The  sooner  you  can  now  deal  with  Osman  Digna  the  better," 
and  recommended  the  despatch  of  Indian  troops  to  Suakin,  to 
*'  co-operate  with  mi  in  ikeeping  road  to  Berber  open."  On 
the  xith  of  February,  the  day  on  which  Sir  R.  BuUer  most 
wisely  decided  to  withdraw  the  Desert  Column  from  a  position 
of  extreme  danger,  it  was  determined  at  Korti  that  the  River 
Column  should  proceed  to  attack  Berber,  and  Lord  Wolseley 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  government  to  make  a  railway 
frcnn  Suakin,  telegraphing  to  Lord  Hartington. — 
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By  an  means  make  railway  by  contract  to  Berber,  <»>  as  far  as 
you  can,  during  summer.  It  will  be  invaluable  as  a  means  of 
suppfy^  and  I  recommend  it  being  begun  immediately.  Contract 
to  be,  if  possible,  for  so  much  per  ton  military  stores  and  supplies 
and  men  carried,  per  mile." 

Every  effort  was  now  concentrated  upon  sending  an  expedi- 
tionary force  to  Suakin,  and  before  the  end  of  March  about 
13,000  men,  including  a  brigade  from  India  and  a  field  battery 
from  New  South  Wales,  with  nearly  7000  camels  and  1000  mules, 
were  there  assembled.  Lieutenant-Oenerol  Sir  0.  Graham  was 
placed  in  comqiand  of  this  force,  with  orders  to  break  down  the 
power  of  Osman  Digna  and  to  press  the  construction  of  the 
railway  towards  Berber.  The  troops  at  Suakin,  on  arrival, 
were  much  harassed  by  small  night  attacks,  which  ceased  as 
soon  as  the  scattered  camps  were  drawn  together.  On  the  19th 
of  March  Sir  G.  Graham,  with  the  cavalry  brigade  and  the 
infantry  of  the  Indian  contingent,  reconnoitred  as  far  as  Hoshin, 
finding  the  country  difficult  on  account  of  the  dense  mimosa 
scrub.  The  enemy  occupied  the  hills  and  fired  upon  the  cavalry. 
On  the  30th  Sir  G.  Graham,  with  about  9000  men,  again  advanced 
^^  to  Iloshin,  and  Dehilbat  hill  was  taken  by  the  Berk- 
tfaiMr,  shire  regiment  and  the  Royal  Marines.  A  squadron 
of  the  9th  Royal  Lancers,  which  was  dismounted  in 
the  thick  bush,  was  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  9  men;  but 
dsewhere  the  Arabs  never  succeeded  in  dosing,  and  the  troops 
returned  to  Suakin  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  the  East  Surrey 
regiment  in  a  zcriba  covering  some  low  hills  near  Hoshin  village. 
The  total  British  loss  was  9  killed  and  39  wounded. 

On  the  22nd  of  March  a  force,  consisting  of  two  British  and 
three  Indian  battalions,  with  a  naval  brigade,  a  squadron  of 
lancers,  two  companies  of  engineers,  and  a  large 
convoy  of  camels*  carrying  water  and  supplies,  under 
Major-General  Sir  J.  McNeill,  started  from  Suakin  for 
Tamai,  with  orders  to  form  a  half-way  zeriba.  The  advance 
was  much  impeded  by  the  dense  bush,  and  the  force  halted  at 
Tofrik,  about  6  m.  out,  at  10.30  am.  A  native  had  brought 
information  that  the  enemy  intended  to  attack  while  the  zeriba 
was  being  formed,  and  this  actually  occurred.  The  force  was 
caught  partly  unprepared  soon  after  2.30  tm.,  and  severe  fighting 
took  place.  The  enemy  were  repulsed  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
the  naval  brigade,  the  Berkshire  regiment,  the  Royal  Marines, 
and  the  15th  Sikhs  showing  the  greatest  gallantry.  The 
casualties,  including  those  among  non-combatants,  were  150 
killed,  148  missing,  and  174  wounded.  More  than  500  camels 
were  killed.  The  tribesmen  lost  more  than  1000  killed.  As  soon 
as  firing  was  heard  at  Suakin,  Sir  G.  Graham,  with  two  battalions 
of  Guards  and  a  battery  of  horse  artillery,  started  for  Tofrik, 
but  returned  on  being  assured  that  reinforcements  were  not 
required.  On  the  24th  and  26th  convoys  proceeding  in  square 
to  Tofrik  were  attacked,  the  enemy  being  repulsed  without 
difficulty.  On  the  2nd  of  April  a  force  exceeding  7000  men, 
with  14  guns  and  1600  transport  animob,  started  from  Suakin 


at  4.30  AJf.,  and  bivouacked  twelve  hours  later  at  Tesela  Hill. 
Next  morning  an  advance  was  made  towards  Tamai,  and  a 
number  of  huts  in  the  Khor  Ghob  were  burned.  The  force 
then  returned  to  Suakin.  The  railway  was  now  pushed  on 
without  interruption,  reaching  Otao  on  the  30th.  On  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  May  a  combined  movement  was  made  from  Suakin 
and  Otao,  which  resulted  in  the  surprise  and  break-up  of  a  force 
of  the  enemy  under  Mahommed  Sardun,  and  the  capture  of  a 
large  number  of  sheep  and  ^>ats.  The  moral  effect  of  this 
operation  was  marked,  and  large  numbers  of  tribesmen  placed 
themselves  unconditionally  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  G.  Graham. 
A  great  native  movement  could  now  have  been  organized, 
which  would  have  kept  the  route  to  Berber  and  enabled  the 
railway  to  be  rapidly  pushed  forward. 

Meanwhile  many  communications  had  passed  between  the 
war  office  and  Lord  Wolseley,  who  at  first  believed  that  Berber 
could  be  taken  before  the  summer.  In  a  long  despatch  p^g^/g^ 
of  tlie  6th  of  March  he  discussed  the  general  situation,  ^^ 
and  pointed  out  that  although  the  force  at  his  disposal  makaty 
"  was  amply  sufficient"  for  raising  the  siege  of  Khartum  2^***JJJ 
and  defeating  the  mahdi,  the  conditions  were  changed  ^nihat, 
by  the  fall  of  the  town.  It  was  now  "impossible .  . . 
to  undertake  any  offensive  operations  until  about  the  end  of 
the  summer,"  when  twelve  additional  British  battalions,  four 
strong  squadrons  of  British  cavalry,  and  two  R.H^A.  batteries, 
together  with  a  large  extension  of  the  Wadi  Haifa  railway, 
eleven  steamers,  and  three  hundred  more  whale-boats,  would 
be  required.  He  considered  it  necessary  to  hold  Dongola,  and 
he  reported  that  he  was  "  distributing  this  army  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  on  the  open  reach  of  water  "  between  the 
Hannck  cataract  and  Abu  Dom,  opposite  Merawi.  On  the  30th 
of  March  Lord  Wolseley  quitted  the  army  and  proceeded  to 
Cairo.  A  cloud  having  arisen  on  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  Sudan  was  ordered  on 
the  xith  of  May.  On  the  formation  of  Lord  Salisbury's  cabinet, 
the  new  secretary  of  state  for  war,  Mr  W.  H.  Smith,  inquired 
whether  the  retirement  could  be  arrested,  but  Major-General 
Sir  R.  Buller  reported  that  the  difficulties  of  reoccupation  would 
be  great,  and  that  if  Dongola  was  to  be  held,  a  fresh  expedition 
would  be  required.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  before  the  British 
rearguard  had  left  Dongola,  the  mahdi  died.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  Suakin  force  began  on  the  X7th  of  May,  and  the  friendly 
tribes,  deprived  of  support,  were  compelled  to  make  terms 
with  Osman  Digna,  who  was  soon  able  to  turn  his  attention  to 
KassaU,  which  capitulated  in  August,  nearly  at  the  same  time 
as  Sennar. 

The  failure  of  the  operations  in  the  Sudan  had  been  absolute 
and  complete,  and  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  a  total  miscon* 
ception  of  the  situation,  which  caused  vacillation  and  delay,  and 
in  the  choice  of  a  route  by  which,  having  regard  to  the  date  of 
the  decision,  the  relief  of  General  Gordon  and  Khartum  was 
impossible.  (G.  S.  C.) 

Military  Operations  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan, 

188s  TO  1896 

The  operations  against  Mahdism  during  the  eleven  years 
from  the  end  of  the  Nile  expedition  and  the  withdrawal  from 
the  Sudan  to  the  commencement  of  the  Dongola  campaign  will 
be  more  easily  understood  if,  instead  of  narrating  them  in  one 
chronological  sequence,  the  operations  in  each  province  are 
considernl  separately.  The  mahdi,  Mahommed  Ahmed,  died 
at  Omdurman  on  the  22nd  of  June  1885.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  principal  khalifa,  Abdullah  el  Taaisha,  a  Baggara  Arab, 
who  for  the  next  thirteen  years  ruled  the  Sudan  with  despotic 
power.  Cruel,  vicious,  unscrupulous  and  strong,  the  country 
groaned  beneath  his  oppression.  He  removed  all  possible  rivals, 
concentrated  at  Omdurman  a  strong  military  force  composed 
of  men  of  his  own  tribe,  and  maintained  the  ascendancy  of  that 
tribe  over  all  others.  As  the  British  troops  retired  to  Upper 
Egypt,  his  followers  seized  the  evacuated  country,  and  the 
khalifa  cherished  the  idea,  already  formulated  by  the  mahdi, 
of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  but  for  some  years  he  was  too  qaucb 
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occupied  in  qudling  risings,  niMSAcHDg  die  Egyptisns  in  the 
Sudan,  tod  fighting  Abyssinia,  to  move  seriously  hi  the 
matter. 

Upper  £fy^.— Mahommed  d  Rheir.  dervfsh  amir  of  Dongoht, 
however,  advanced  towards  the  frontier  b  the  autumn  of  1885, 
and  at  the  end  of  November  came  in  touch  with  the  frontier 
field  force,  a  body  of  some  3000  men  composed  in  neariy  equal 
parts  of  British  and  Egyptian  troops.  A  month  of  harassing 
skirmishes  ensued,  during  which  the  Egyptian  troops  showed 
their  mettle  at  Mograka,  where  200  of  them  held  the  fort 
against  a  superior  number  of  dervishes,  and  in  combats  at 
Ambigol,  Kosha  and  Firket.  Sir  Frederick  Stephenson,  com- 
manding the  British  army  of  occupation  in  Egypt,  then  con- 
centrate the  frontier  field  force  at  Firket,  and  attacked  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  at  Ginnis  on  the  30th  of  December  1885, 
completely  defeating  it  and  capturing  two  guns  and  twenty 
banners.  It  was  here  the  new  Egyptian  army  received  its 
baptism  of  fire  and  acquitted  itself  very  creditably.  Although 
checked,  the  dervishes  were  not  discouraged,  and  continued 
to  press  upon  the  frontier  in  frequent  ituds,  and  thus  in  many 
bloody,  skirmishes  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Egyptian  troops 
were  developed.  In  April  1886  the  frontier  was  dmwn  back  to 
Wadi  Haifa,  a  fortified  camp  at  the  northern  end  of  the  desolate 
defile,  Batn-el-Hagar,  through  which  the  Nfle  tumbles  amid 
black,  rocky  hills  in  a  succession  oi  rapids,  and  debouches  on 
a  wide  plain.  The  protection  of  the  frontier  was  now  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptian  army,  a  British  force  remaining  at  Assuan, 
300  m.  to  the  north,  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  emergency,  and  two 
years  later  even  this  precaution  was  deemed  unnecessary. 

In  October  1886  Wad  en  Nejumi,  the  amir  who  had  defeated 
Hicks  Pasha  in  Kordofan  three  years  before,  and  led  the  assault 
at  Khartum  when  General  Gordon  was  slain  in  January  1885, 
replaced  Mahommed  el  Kheir  as  "  commander  of  the  force  for 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,"  and  brought  Urge  reinforcements  to 
Dongola.  An  advanced  column  under  Nur-el-Kanzi  occupied 
Sarras  in  April  1887,  was  atucked  by  the  Egyptian  force  under 
Colonel  H.  Chermside  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  and  after  a 
stubborn  resistance  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  Nur-el-Kanxi 
was  killed  and  ten  standards  taken. 

The  troubles  in  Darfur  and  with  Abyssinia  {q.v.)  induced  the 
khalifa  to  reduce  the  garrisons  of  the  north;  nevertheless,  the 
dervishes  reoccupied  Sarras,  continued  active  in  raids  and  skir- 
mishes, and  destroyed  the  railway  south  of  Sarras,  which  during 
the  Nile  expedition  of  1884  and  1885  had  been  carried  as  far  as 
Akosha.  It  was  not  until  May  1889  that  an  invasion  of  the 
frontier  on  a  large  scale  was  attempted.  At  this  time  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  khalifa  were  at  their  height:  the  rebellions 
in  Darfur  and  Kordofan  had  been  stamped  out,  the  anti-mahdi 
was  dead,  and  even  the  dervish  defeat  by  the  Abyssinians  had 
been  converted  by  the  death  of  King  John  and  the  capture  of 
hb  body  into  a  success.  It  was  therefore  an  opportune  time  to 
try  to  sweep  the  Turks  and  the  British  into  the  sea.  On  the  22nd 
of  June  Nejumi  was  at  Sarras  with  over  6000  fighting  men  and 
8000  followers.  On  the  2nd  of  July  Colonel  J.  Wodehouse 
headed  off  a  part  of  this  force  from  the  river  at  Aigin,  and,  after 
a  sharp  action,  completely  defeated  it,  killing  900,  among  whom 
were  many  important  amirs,  and  taking  500  prisoners  and  X3 
banners,  with  very  small  loss  to  his  own  troops.  A  British 
brigade  was  on  its  way  up  stream,  but  the  sirdar,  who  had  already 
arrived  to  take  the  command  in  person,  decided  not  to  wait  for 
it  The  Egyptian  troops,  with  a  squadron  of  the  20th  Hussars, 
^^  concentrated  at  Toski,  and  thence,  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
5J2t  General  Grenfell,  with  slight  loss,  gained  a  decisive 
victory.  Wad  en  Nejumi,  most  of  his  amirs,  and  more 
than  X200  Arabs  were  killed;  4000  prisoners  and  147  standards 
were  taken,  and  the  dervish  army  practically  destroyed.  No 
further  serious  attempts  were  made  to  disturb  the  frontier,  of 
which  the  most  southerly  outpost  was  at  once  advanced  to  Sarras. 

The  escape  from  Omdurman  of  Father  Ohrwalder  and  of  two 
of  the  captive  nuns  in  December  1891,  of  Father  Rossignoli  in 
October  1S94.  and  of  Sladn  Bey  in  Febniary  1895,  revealed  the 
condition  of  the  Sudan  to  the  outside  world,  threw  a  vivid  light 


on  the  rule  of  the  khaUfa,  and  corroborated  informatioD  already 
received  of  the  discontent  which  existed  among  the  tribes  with 
the  oppression  and  despotism  under  which  they  lived. 

The  Eastern  Sudan. — In  1884  Colonel  Chermside,  governor 
of  the  Red  Sea  littoral,  entered  into  arrangements  with  King 
John  of  Abyssinia  for  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  Egyptian 
garrisons.  Gera,  Amadib,  Senhit  and  Gallabat  were,  in  con- 
sequence, duly  succoured,  and  their  garrisons  and  Egyptian 
populations  brought  away  to  the  coast  by  the  Abyssinians  in 
1885.  Unfortunately  famine  compelled  the  garrison  of  Kassala 
to  capitulate  on  the  30th  of  July  of  that  year,  and  Osman  Digna 
hurried  there  from  Tamai  to  raise  a  force  with  which  to  meet 
the  Abyssinian  general,  Ras  Alula,  who  was  preparing  for  its 
rdlef.  By  the  end  of  August  Osman  Digna  had  occupied  Kufit, 
in  the  Barea  country,  with  10,000  men  and  entrenched  himself. 
On  the  23rd  of  September  Ras  Alula  attacked  him  there  with  an 
equal  number  of  men  and  routed  him  with  great  slaughter. 
Over  3000  dervishes  with  their  prindpal  amirs,  except  CHman 
Digna,  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  many  more  were  killed  in  the 
pursuit.  The  Abyssinians  lost  40  officers  and  1500  men  killed, 
besides  many  more  wounded.  Instead  of  marching  on  to  Kassala, 
Ras  Alula,  who  at  this  time  was  much  offended  by  the  transfer 
of  Massawa  by  the  Egyptians  to  Italy,  made  a  triumphant  entry 
into  Asmara,  and  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  further  efforts 
to  extricate  Egyptian  garrisons  from  the  grip  of  the  khalifa. 
Meanwhile  Osman  Digna,  who  had  fled  from  Kufit  to  Kasssla, 
wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  the  unhappy  captives  at  Kassala. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Suakin  there  were  many  tribes 
disaffected  to  the  khalifa's  cause,  and  in  the  autimm  of  x886 
Colonel  H.  Kitchener,  who  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  Red 
Sea  littoral,  judidoiBly  arranged  a  combination  of  them  to 
overthrow  Osman  Digna,  with  the  result  that  his  stronghold  at 
Tamai  was  captured  on  the  7th  of  October,  300  of  his  men  killed, 
and  50  prisoners,  17  guns  and  a  vast  store  of  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion captured.  For  about  a  year  there  was  comparative  quiet. 
Then  at  the  end  of  1887  Osman  Digna  again  advanced  towards 
Suakin,  but  his  force  at  Taroi  was  routed  by  the  „  ^, . 
"Friendh*es,"andhefcUbackonHandub.  Kitchener  "**** 
unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  capture  Osman  Digna  on  the  X7th 
of  January  1888,  hut  in  the  attack  was  himself  severely  wounded, 
and  was  Portly  after  invalided.  Later  in  the  year  Onnan  Digna 
collected  a  large  force  and  besieged  Suakin.  In  December  the 
sirdar  arrived  with  remforcements  ixom  Cairo,  and  on  the  20th 
sallied  out  and  attacked .  the  dervishes  in  their  trendies  at 
Gemaiza,  dearing  the  whole  line  and  inflicthig  omsiderible 
loss  on  the  enemy,  who  retired  towards  Handub,  and  the  country 
was  again  fairiy  quiet  for  a  time.  During  1889  uid  X890  Tcdcar 
became  the  centre  of  dnvish  authority,  while  Handub  continued 
to  be  occupied  for  the  khalifa.  In  January  X89X  Osman  Digna 
showed  signs  of  increased  activity,  and  Colond  (afterwards 
Sir  Charles)  HoUcd  Smith,  then  governor  of  the  Red  Sea  littoral, 
attacked  Handub  successfully  on  the  37th  and  occupied  it,  then 
seized  Trinkitat  and  Teh,  and  on  the  X9th  of  February  fouj^t 
the  decisive  action  of  Afafit,  occupied  Tokar,  and  drove  Osman 
Digna  back  to  Temrin  with  a  loss  of  700  men,  tnduding  j.^^^ 
all  his  chief  amirs.  This  action  proved  the  final  blow  t^^S 
to  the  dervish  power  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suakin, 
for  althou^  raidhng  continued  on  a  small  scale,  the  tribes  were 
growmg  tired  of  the  khalifa's  rule  and  refused  to  support  Osman- 
Digna. 

In  the  spring  of  X89X  an  agreement  was  made  between  England, 
and  Italy  by  which  the  Italian  forces  in  Eritrea  were  at  liberty, 
if  they  were  able,  to  capture  and  occupy  Kassala,  which  lay  close 
to  the  western  boundary  of  their  new  colony,  on  condition  that 
they  restored  it  to  Egypt  at  a  future  day  when  required  to  do  sa 
Three  years  passed  before  they  availed  themsdves  of  this  agreed 
ment.  In  1893  the  dervishes,  12,000  strong,  under  Ahmed  All, 
invaded  Eritrea,  and  were  met  on  the  29th  of  December  at 
Agordat  by  Colond  Arimondi  with  2000  men  of  a  native  force. 
Ahmed  AU*s  force  was  completely  routed  and  himself  killed, 
and  in  the  following  July  Colonel  Baratieri,  with  2500  men, 
made  a  fine  forced  march  from  Agordat,  surprised  and  captured 
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ith  gmt  alaughlcr  at  EITowilih 
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h  Abu 


-  Khalifa  Osman,"  and  waa  knowa  ai  the  nna-mahdi.     The  revolt 

Abdullah,  t^  kha^a,  by  imna  ti  iu  reUgioui  chaiacler,  wild 
nuoourv  »pTcadiiiE  over  th«  country  and  Teaching  to  Egypt  and 
Sualdn  of  the  advent  (a  power  of  an  oppmition  malidL  Abu 
CcmaiTa  attacked  a  portion  of  Osmari  Adam  e  force,  under  Abd-el- 

it  on  the  IGth  of  OctDber  iSM;  and  a  week  later  another  larfc 
focce  of  Otnian  Adam  met  with  the  Bme  fate  at  tbe  aame  phiee. 
Initead  of  rollowin^  up  his  victoriea.  Abu  Gemaiaa  Rtiied  to  Dar 

Of  hit  achievemenaqiniKl  far  and  aide  He  a^n  advaitced  to  El 
Fuber  Jn  Febnanr  18S9,  but  waneiied  with  Knallpox.  Hit  army. 
bswever,  uadir  HU  Adam,  feugbl  a  fierca  battle  chae  to  El  Faihcr 
on  tbe  Jind,  which  nsulled  in  iti  defeat  and  dlqien^an.  and  Abu 
Cemaiia  liinqelf  dyinv  the  following  day.  tlie  movement  ci^pwd. 

In  1891  Dattur  and  Kordofan  were  again  diUuibed.  and  Snltan 
AUae  Hccttded  in  tumii:g  the  detviihei  out  of  the  Jebel  Marra 
diiUict.  Two  yeaia  kiicr  a  sunt  of  Sokoio,  Abu  Naal  Muiil  el 
Muhan,  collecfed  many  loLlowera  and  lor  a  time  threatened  the 
kbalifa'l  pcwer,  bur  tlie  kvoIi  grjdujlly  died  out- 

bi  the  Bohr-el-Ghaaol  took  pUa  al  Lilii  in  Auguit  lASi.  when  the 
Dinka  tribe,  under  Tango,  revolted  and  wai  defialnl  by  Luplon 
Bey  with  coniderabk  ilaughLer  at  Td  Gauoa,  a«l  again  in  iMj 


ar  Lifi.     In  Septmber  rl  that  ye 


neighbi 


3si;'. 


cofHed  for  two  yaaiB  in  I 

advancing  inm  Manawa:  but  —  ... ^ 

to  invadeEiitrea,  aa  the  kbaGIa  wjibed  him 
toOndumuaaadpattodealh.  Thecoant. 
ocWaal  bortaroiia  cooifitloB,  and  derviib  fnflt 

la  isoi  tbe  f^oHi  =■— ""—  — "-i 

aeventh  paiaUd  of  a 


E'i 


deatToycd,  tlie  It 
year  the  Conn 


..  with  tbe  Dfnka  tribe  aiTwaVldSed 
lugltivH  uUng  icTuge  in  Shakka.  In 
"  expedition  eatabUahcd  further  poata. 


nminalonlv^ 


h  Emin  and  Jc|di«]n  who  returned  to  Lake  AJben  a-ith  aamc 
■  refugees,  and  joined  Stanley  in  February  18(19,  ^i*  eapedition 
\vfA  91  7Aniih.ir  at  Ihe  pntl  nf  thf,  vpar. 

dcrvifthei  at  bay  between 

itu  no(,ovwevvr.  foUow  up  lh«r  victory. 
i{  Fad1-<l-Manla  Bey  remained  about 


.  1893  Fadl 


renglhjn 


I   Rejaf. 


expedition.    The  bey  wai  killed  fighting 

men  eventually  were  found  1^  CaptainThruiIon  from  Uganda  on 

ihey  had  drifted  from  Wadebi  in'aeareh  of  ■upplics.     Tfiey  arn; 
enliited  by  ThruKon  and  brought  back  under  the  British  Rag  10 

in  consequence  <i  the  Franeo-CongoIcK  Treaty  of  1S04,  Major 

Dulile.  where  they  planted  the  British  lag  on  the  IJtb  of  January 
l«9S- 

SuDUi  OyutATiOKS,  iftgd-igoo 
The  wondeiful  progieu — poliiical.  economical  and  lociil — 
which  E^rpt  had  made  during  British  occupation,  w  nbly  set 
forth  in  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  Enitand  in  Egyfl  (published  in  i««i), 
together  with  the  tevetalion  in  so  slrong  a  light  of  the  chaiacler 
of  the  khalifa')  dc*poliua  in  the  Sudan  and  the  misetabie  con- 
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of  their  captivity  at  Omdarman  by  Father  Ohrwalder  and  Slatin 
Bey  published  in  1892  and  1896),  stirred  pubHc  opinion  in  Great 
B  ritain,  and  brought  the  question  of  the  recovery  of  the 
22Stof,  Sudan  into  prominence.  A  change  of  ministry  took 
1896,  '  place  in  1895,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  cabinet,  which  had 
consistently  assailed  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  old, 
was  not  unwilling  to  consider  whether  the  flourishing  condition  of 
Egyptian  finance,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  settled 
state  of  its  affairs,  with  a  capable  and  proved  little  army  ready 
to  hand,  did  not  warrant  an  attempt  being  made  to  recover 
gradually  the  Sudan  provinces  abandoned  by  Egypt  in  1885  on 
the  advice  of  Mr  Gladstone's  govemmenL 

Such  being  the  condition  of  public  and  official  sentiment,  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Italians  by  the  Abyssinians  at  the  battle 
of  Adowa  on  the  ist  of  March  1896,  and  the  critical  state  of 
Kassala — held  by  Italy  at  British  suggestion,  and  now  dosdy 
invested  by  the  denoshes — made  it  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary  to  take  immediate  action. 

On  the  14th  of  March  1896  Major-General  Sir  H,  Kitchener, 
who  succeeded  Sir  Francis  GrenfcU  as  sirdar  of  the  Egyptian 
army  in  1893,  received  orders  to  reoccupy  Akasha,  50  nu  south 
of  Sarras,  and  to  carry  the  railway  on  from  Sarras.  Subsequent 
operations  were  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  resistance  he 
encountered.  On  the  20th  of  March  Akasha  was  occupied 
without  opposition  by  an  advanced  column  of  Egyptian  troops 
under  Major  J.  Collinson,  who  formed  an  entrenched  camp  there. 
The  reserves  of  the  Egyptian  army  were  called  out,  and  responded 
with  alacrity.  The  troops  were  concentrated  at  Wadi  Haifa; 
the  railway  reconstruction,  under  Lieutenant  E.  P.  Girouard, 
R.E.,  pushed  southward;  and  a  telegraph  line  followed  the 
advance.  At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  the  Egyptian 
army,  including  reserves,  consisted  of  16  battalions  of  infantry, 
of  which  6  were  Sudanese,  10  squadrons  of  cavalry,  5  batteries 
of  artillery,  3  companies  of  garrison  artillery,  and  9  companies 
of  camel  corps,  and  it  possessed  13  gunboats  for  river  work. 
Colonel  H.  M.  L.  Rundle  was  chief  of  the  staiT;  Major  F.  R. 
Wingate  was  head  of  the  intelligence  department,  with  Slatin 
Bey  as  his  assistant;  and  Colonel  A.  Hunter  was  in  command 
of  Sarras,  and  south.  The  ist  battalion  of  the  North  Stafford- 
shire r(^ment  moved  up  from  Cairo  to  join  the  Egyptian 
army. 

In  the  meantime  the  advance  to  Akasha  had  already  relieved 
the  pressure  at  Kassala,  Osman  Digna  having  withdrawn  a 
considerable  force  from  the  investing  army  and  proceeded  with 
it  to  Suakin.  To  meet  Osman  Digna's  movement  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  G.  E.  Lloyd,  the  Suakin  commandant,  advanced  to  the 
Taroi  Wells,  19  m.  south  of  Suakin,  on  the  15th  of  April  to 
co-operate  with  the  "  Friendlies,"  and  with  Major  H.  M.  Sidney, 
advandng  with  a  small  force  from  Tokar.  His  cavalry,  under 
Major  M.  A.  C.  B.  Fen  wick,  went  out  to  look  for  Sidney's  force, 
and  were  surprised  by  a  large  number  of  dervishes.  Fenwick, 
with  some  40  officers  and  men,  seized  an  isolated  hill  and  held 
it  through  the  night,  repulsing  the  dervishes,  who  were  the  same 
night  driven  back  with  such  heavy  loss  in  attacking  Lloyd's 
zeriba  that  they  retired  to  the  hills,  and  comparative  quiet  again 
reigned  at  Suakin.  At  the  end  of  May  an  Indian  brigade  arrived 
for  garrison  duty,  and  the  Egyptian  troops  were  released  for 
service  on  the  Nile. 

The  dervishes  first  Came  in  contact  wkh  the  Egyptian  cavalry 
on  the  Nile  near  Akasha^  on  the  xst  of  May,  and  were  repulsed. 
The  army  concentrated  at  Akasha  early  in  June,  and  on  the 
6th  Kitchener  moved  to  the  attack  of  Firket  16  m.  away,  where 
the  amir  Hamuda,  with  3000  men,  was  encamped.  The  attack 
was  made  in  two  columns:  one,  under  Colonel  Hunter,  marching 
along  the  river-bank,  approached  Firket  from  the  north;  while 
the  other,  under  Major  Bum-Murdoch,  making  a  detour  through 
the  desert,  approached  it  from  the  south.  The  co-operation 
of  the  two  columns  was  admirably  timed,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  7  th  the  dervish  camp  was  surrounded,  and,  after  a  sharp 
fight,  Hamuda  and  many  amirs  and  about  1000  men  were  killed, 
and  500  prisoners  taken.  The  dash  and  discipline  of  the  Egyptian 
troops  in  this  victory  were  a  good  augucir  lor  the  fatui» 


By  the  end  of  June  the  railway  was  advanced  beyond  Akasha. 
and  headquarters  were  at  Kosha,  10  m.  farther  south.  Cholera 
and  fever  were  busy  both  with  the  North  Staffordshire  regiment 
at  Gemai,  whither  they  had  been  moved  on  its  approach,  and 
with  the  Egyptian  troops  at  the  front,  and  carried  off  many 
officers  and  men.  The  railway  reached  Kosha  early  in  August; 
the  cholera  disappeared,  and  stores  were  collected  and  arrange- 
ments steadily  made  for  a  farther  advance.  The  North  Stafford- 
shire moved  up  to  the  front,  and  in  September  the  army  moved  on 
Kerma,  which  was  found  to  be  evacuated,  the  dervishes  having 
crossed  the  river  to  Hafir.  There  they  were  attacked  by  the  gUn- 
boats  and  Kitchener's  artillery  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  forced 
to  retire,  with  their  commander,  Wad  Bishara,  seriously  wounded. 
Dongola  was  bombarded  by  the  gunboats  and  captured  by  the 
army  oh  the  33rd  of  September.  Bishara  and  his  men  retreated, 
but  were  pursued  by  the  Egyptians  until  the  retreat  became  a 
hopeless  rout.  Guns,  small  arms  and  ammunition,  with  large 
stores  of  grain  and  dates,  were  captured,  many  prisoners  taken, 
while  hundreds  surrendered  voluntarily,  among  them  a  brother 
of  the  amir  Wad  en  Ncjuml.  The  dervish  Dongola  army  had 
practically  ceased  to  exist.  Debba  was  seized  on  the  3rd  October, 
Korti  dnd  Merawi  occupied  soon  after,  and  the  principal  sheiks 
came  in  and  submitted  to  the  sirdar..  The  Dongola  campaign 
was  over,  and  the  province  recovered  to  Egypt.  The  Indian 
brigade  at  Suakin  returned  to  India,  and  was  replaced  by 
Egyptians.  The  North  Staffordshire  returned  to  Cairo.  The 
work  of  consolidation  began,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
a  farther  advance  when  everything  should  be  ready. 

The  railway  up  the  right  bank  fA  the  Nile  was  continued  to 
Kerma,  in  order  to  evade  the  difficulties  of  the  3rd  cataract; 
but  the  sirdar  had  conceived  the  bold  project  of  cutting 
off  the  great  angle  of  the  Nile  from  Wadi  Haifa  to  Abu  ^Jj^jfj* 
Hamed,  involving  neariy  600  m.  of  navigation  and  jsgr, 
including  the  4th  cataract,  by  cmistructing  a  railway 
across  the  Nubian  desert,  and  so  bringing  his  base  at  Wadi  Haifa 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  force,  when  it  should  have  advanced 
to  Abu  Hamed,  instead  of  ten  days.    Early  in  1897  this  nejr  line 
of  railway  was  commenced  from  Wadi  Haifa  across  the  great 
Nubian  desert  230  m.  to  Abu  Hamed.    The  first-mentioned 
line  reached  Kerma  in  May,  and  by  July  the  second  had  advanced 
130  m.  into  the  desert  towards  Abu  Hamed,  when  it  became 
necessary,  before  it  was  carried  farther,  to  secure  that  terminus 
by  an  advance  from  Merawi. 

In  the. meantime  the  khalifa  was  not  idle.  He  occupied  Abu 
Klea  wells  and  Metemma;  recalled  the  amir  Ibrahim  Khalil, 
with  4000  men,  from  the  Ghezira;  brought  to  Ondurman  the 
army  of  the  west  under  Mahmud — some  10,000  men;  entrusted 
the  line  of  the  Atbara— Ed  Damet,  Adarama,  Asubri  and  El 
Fasher — to  Osman  Digna;  constructed  defences  in  the  Shabluka 
gorge;  and  personally  superintended  the  organization  and  drill 
of  the  forces  gathered  at  Omdunnan,  and  the  collection  of  vast 
stores  of  food  and  supplies  of  camels  for  offensive  expeditions. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  chief  of  the  Jaalin  tribe,  Abdalla 
wad  Said,  who  occupied  Metemma,  angered  by  the  khalifa, 
made  his  submission  to  Kitchener  and  asked  for  support,  at  the 
same  time  foolishly  sending  a  defiant  letter  to  the  khalifa.  The 
sirdar  sent  him  rifles  and  ammunition  across  the  desert  from 
Korti;  but  befoie  they  arrived,  Mahmud's  army,  sent  by  the 
khalifa,  swept  down  on  Metemma  on  the  xst  of  July  and  mas- 
sacred Abdalla  wad  Said  £md  his  garrison. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  after  several  reconnaissances,  Major- 
General  Hunter,  with  a  flying  column^  marched  up  the  Nile 
from  near  Merawi  to  Abu  Hamed,  133  m.  distant,  along  the  edge 
of  the  Monassir  desert.  He  arrived  on  the  7th  of  August  and 
captured  it  by  storm,  the  dervishes  losing  350  killed  and  56 
prisoners.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  gunboats  had  sur- 
mounted the  4th  cataract  and  reached  Abu  Hame^.  Berber  was 
found  to  be  deserted,  and  occupied  by  Hunter  on  the  slh  of 
September,  and  in  the  following  month  a  large  force  was  en- 
trenched there.  The  khalifa,  fearing  an  attack  on  Omdurmaa, 
moved  Osman  Digna  from  Adarama  to  Shendi.  In  the  33rd  of 
October  Hunter,  with  a  flying  column  li^^tly  equipped,  left 
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Berber  lor  Adaranut,  which  he  burned  on  the  and  o(  November, 
fftiid  after  reconnoitring  for  40  rl  up  the  Atbaia,  returned  to 
Berber.  The  Nile  was  failing,  and  Kitchener  decided  to  keep  the 
gunboats  above  the  impassable  rapid  at  Um  Tuir,  4  m.  north  of 
the  confluence  of  the  Atbara  with  the  Nile,  where  he  constructed 
a  lort.  The  gunboats  made  repeated  reconnaissances  up  the 
river,  bombarding  Metenuna  with  effect.  The  railway  reached 
Abu  Hamed  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  was  pushed  rapidly 
forward  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  towards  Berber. 

The  forces  of  the  khalifa  remaining  quiet,  the  sirdar  visited 
Kassalaand  negotiated  with  the  Italian  General  Caneva  for  its 
restoration  to  Egypt.  The  Italians  were  anxious  to  leave  it ;  and 
on  Christmas  day  1897  Colonel  (afterwards  General  Sir  Charles) 
Parsons,  with  an  Egyptian  force  from  Suakin,  took  it  formally 
over,  together  with  a  body  of  Arab  irregulars  employed  by  the 
Italians.  These  troops  were  at  once  despatched  to  capture  the 
dervish  posts  at  Asabri  and  EI  Fasher,  which  they  did  with  small 
loss. 

On  his  return  from  Kassala  to  Berber  the  sirdar  received 
inforoution  of  an  intended  advance  of  the  khalifa  northward. 
He  at  once  ordered  a  concentration  of  Egyptian  troops 
towards  Berber,  and  telegraphed  to  Cairo  for  a  British 
1898.  brigade.     By  the  end  of  January  the  concentration 

was  complete,  and  the  British  brigade,  under  Major- 
General  Gatacre,  was  at  Dakhesh,  south  of  Abu  Hamed.  Dis- 
agreement among  the  khalifa's  generals  postponed  the  dervish 
advance  and  gave  Kitchener  much- needed  time.  But  at  the 
end  of  February,  Mabmud  crossed  the  Nile  to  Shendi  with  some 
12,000  fighting  men,  and  with  Osman  Digna  advanced  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  to  Aliab,  where  he  struck  across  the 
desert  to  Nakheila,  on  the  Atbara,  intending  to  turn  Kitchener's 
left  flank  at  Berber  The  sirdar  took  up  a  position  at  Ras  el 
Hudi,  on  the  Atbara.  His  force  consisted  of  Gatacrc's  British 
brigade  (ist  Warwicks,  Lincolns,  Seaforths  and  Camcrons)  and 
Hunter's  Egyptian  division  (3  brigades  under  Cobnels  Maxwell, 
MarDonald  and  Lewis  respectively),  Broadwood's  cavalry, 
Tudway's  camel  corps  and  Long's  artillery.  The  dervish  army 
reached  Nakheila  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  entrenched  them- 
selves there  in  a  formidable  zeriba.  After  several  reconnaissances 
in  which  fighting  took  place  with  Mahmud's  outposts,  it  was 
ascertained  from  prisoners  that  their  army  was  short  of  pro- 
visions and  that  great  leakage  was  going  on.  Kitchener,  there- 
fore, did  not  hurry.  He  sent  his  flotilla  up  the  Nile  and  captured 
Shendi,  the  dervish  depot,  on  the  27th  of  March.  On  the  4th 
of  April  he  advanced  to  Abadar.  A  final  reconnaissance  was 
made  on  the  5th.  On  the  following  day  he  bivouacked  at 
Umdabia,  where  he  constructed  a  strong  zeriba,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  an  Egyptian  battalion,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
7th  he  marched  to  the  attack  of  Mahmud's  zeriba,  which,  after 
an  hour's  bombardment  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  April, 
was  stormed  with  complete  success.  Mahmud  and  several 
hundred  dervishes  were  captured,  40  amirs  and  3000  Arabs 
lulled,  and  many  more  wounded;  the  rest  escaped  to  Gedaref. 
The  sirdar's  casualties  were  80  killed  and  472  wounded. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  attack  on  the  khah'fa's 
force  at  Omdurman;  and  in  the  meantime  the  troops  were 
camped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berber,  and  the  railway  carried 
on  to  the  Atbara.  At  the  end'  of  July  reinforcements  were 
forwarded  from  Cairo;  and  on  the  24th  of  August  the  foUowing 
troops  were  concentrated  for  the  advance  at  Wad  Hamad,  above 
Metemma,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  6th  cataract: — British 
division,  under  Major-General  Gatacre,  consisting  of  ist  Brigade, 
commanded  by  Colonel  A.  G.  Wauchope  (ist  Warwicks,  Lincolns, 
Seaforths  and  Camerons),  and  2nd  Brigade,  commanded  by 
Colonel  the  Hon.  N.  G.  Lyttelton  (ist  Northumberlands  and 
Grenadier  Guards,  2nd  Lancashire  and  Rifle  Brigade) ;  Egyptian 
division, under  Major-General  Hunter,  consisting  of  four  brigades, 
commanded  by  Colonels  MacDonald,  Maxwell,  Lewis  and 
Collinson;  mounted  troops — 2isl  Lancers,  camel  corps,  and 
Egyptian  cavalry;  artillery,  under  Colonel  Long,  a  British 
batteries.  5  Egyptian  batteries,  and  20  machine  guns;  detach- 
ment of  Royal  Engineers.    The  flotilla,  under  Commander 


Keppel,  R.N.,  consisted  of  10  gunboats  and  5  transport  steamers. 
The  total  strength  was  nearly  26,000  men. 

While  the  army  moved  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  a 
force  of  Arab  irregulars  or  "  Friendlies  "  marched  along  the  east 
bank,  under  command  of  Major  Stuart*  Wort  ley  and 
Lieutenant  Wood,  to  dear  it  of  the  enemy  as  far  as 
the  Blue  Nile;  and  on  the  ist  of  September  the  gun- 
boats bombarded  the  forts  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
and  breached  the  great  wall  of  Omdurman.  Kitchener  met  with 
no  opposition:  and  on  the  ist  of  September  the  army  bivouacked 
in  zeriba  at  Egeiga,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  within  4  m.  of 
Omdurman.  Here,  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  September, 
the  khalifa's  army,  40,000  strong,  attacked  the  zeriba,  but  was 
repulsed  with  slaughter.  Kitchener  then  moved  out  and  marched 
towards  Omdurnun,  when  he  was  again  twice  fiercely  attacked 
on  the  right  flank  and  rear,  MacDonald's  brigade  bearing  the 
brunt.  MacDonald  distinguished  himself  by  his  tactics,  and 
completely  repulsed  the  enemy.  The  2 ist  Lancers  gallantly 
charged  a  body  of  2000  dervishes  which  was  unexpectedly  met  in 
a  khor  on  the  left  flank,  and  drove  them  westward,  the  Lancers 
losing  a  fifth  of  their  number  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
khalifa  was  now  in  full  retreat,  and  the  sirdar,  sending  his 
cavalry  in  pursuit,  marched  into  Omdurman.  The  dervish  loss 
was  over  10,000  killed,  as  many  wounded,  and  5000  prisoners. 
The  khalifa's  black  flag  was  captured  and  sent  honft  to  Queen 
Victoria.  The  British  and  Egyptian  casualties  together  were 
under  500.  The  European  prisoners  of  the  khalifa  found  in 
Omdurman— Charles  Neufeld,  Joseph  Ragnotti,  Sister  Teresa 
Grigolini,  and  some  30  Greeks— were  released;  and  on  Sunday 
the  4th  of  September  the  sirdar,  with  representatives  from  eveiy 
regiment,  crossed  the  river  to  Khartum,  where  the  British  and 
Egyptian  flags  were  hoisted,  and'%  short  service  held  in  memory 
of  General  Gordon,  near  the  place  where  he  met  his  death. 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  Omdurman  were  the  practical 
destruction  of  the  khalifa's  army,  the  extinction  of  Mahdism 
in  the  Sudan,  and  the  recovery  of  nearly  all  the  country  formerly 
under  Egyptian  authority. 

The  khalifa  fled  with  a  small  force  to  Obeid  in  Kordofan. 
The  British  troops  were  quickly  sent  down  stream  to  Cairo» 
and  the  sirdar,  shortly  afterwards  created  Lord  Kitchener  of 
Khartum,  was  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  reduction  of  the 
country  to  some  sort  of  order. 

He  had  first,  however,  to  deal  with  a  somewhat  serious  matter 
— the  arrival  of  a  French  expedition  at  Fashoda,  on  the  White 
Nile,  some  600  m.  above  Kha'rtum.  He  started  for  the  cafMw 
south  on  the  loth  of  September,  with  5  gunboats  and  MsnkMag 
a  small  force,  dispersed  a  body  of  700  dervishes  at  j* 
Reng  on  the  15th,  and  four  days  later  arrived  at 
Fashoda,  to  find  the  French  Captain  Marchand,  with  lao.Sene* 
galese  soldiers,  entrenched  there  and  the  French  flag  flying. 
He  arranged  with  Marchand  to  leave  the  political  question 
to  be  settled  by  diplomacy,  and  contented  himself  with  hoisting 
the  British  and  Egyptian  flags  to  the  south  of  the  French  flag, 
and  leaving  a  gunboat  and  a  Sudanese  battalion  to  guard  them. 
He  then  steamed  up  the  rive»  and  established  a  post  at  Sobat; 
and  after  sending  a  gunboat  up  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  to  establish 
another  post  at  Meshra-er-Rek,  he  returned  to  Omdurman. 
The  French  expedition  had  experienced  great  difficulties  in  the 
swampy  region  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  and  had  reached  Fashoda 
on  the  loth  of  July.  It  had  been  attacked  by  a  dervish  force 
on  the  25th  of  August,  and  was  expecting  another  attack  when 
Kitchener  arrived  and  probably  saved  it  from  destruction. 
The  Fashoda  incident  was  the  subject  of  important  diplomatic 
negotiations,  which  at  one  time  approached  an  acute  phase; 
but  ultimately  the  French  position  was  found  to  be  untenable, 
and  on  the  nth  of  December  Marchand  and  his  men  returned 
to  France  by  the  Sobat,  Abyssinia  and  Jibuti.  In  the  foUowing 
March  the  spheres  of  interest  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the 
Nile  basin  were  defined  by  a  declaration  making  an  additi(»i 
to  Article  IV.  of  the  Niger  convention  of  the  previous  year. 

During  ^le  sirdar's  absence  from  Omdurman  Colonel  Hunter 
commanded  an  expedition  up  the  Blue  Nile,  and  by  the  end  of 
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September  had  occupied  and  gtrrisoned  Wad  Medani,  Sennar, 
Karkoj  and  Roseires.  In  the  meantime  Colonel  Parsons  marched 
with  1400  men  from  Kassala  on  the  7th  of  September,  to  capture 
Gedaref .  He  encountered  4000  dervishes  under  the  amir  Saadalla 
outside  the  town,  and  after  a  desperate  fight,  in  which  he  lost 
50  killed  and  80  wounded,  defeated  them  and  occupied  the 
town  on  the  2and.  The  dervishes  left  500  dead  on  the  field, 
among  whom  were  four  amirs.  Having  strongly  entrenched 
himself,  Parsons  beat  off,  with  heavy  loss  to  the  dervishes,  two 
impetuous  attacks  made  on  the  28th  by  Ahmed  Fedil.  But  the 
garrison  of  Gedaref  suffered  from  severe  sickness,  and  Colonel 
CoUinson  was  sent  to  their  aid  with  reinforcements  from  Omdur- 
man.  He  steamed  up  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Rahad  river  to 
Ain-el-Owega,  whence  he  struck  across  the  desert,  reaching 
Gedaref  on  the  21st  of  October,  to  find  that  Ahmed  Fedil  had 
gone  south  with  his  force  of  5000  men  towards  Roseires.  Colonel 
Lewis,  who  was  at  Karj^oj  with  a  small  force,  moved  to  Roseires, 
where  he  received  reinforcements  from  Omdurman,  and  on  the 
26th  of  December  caught  Ahmed  Fedil's  force  as  it  was  crossing 
the  Blue  Nile  at  Dakheila,  and  after  a'  very  severe  fight  cut  it  up. 
The  dervish  loss  was  $00  killed,  while  the  Egyptians  had  24 
killed  and  118  wounded.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  fighting 
men  surrendered  later,  and  the  rest  escaped  with  Ahmed  Fedil 
to  join  the  khalifa  in  Kordofan. 

On  the  25th  of  January  1899  Colonel  Walter  Kitchener  was 
despatched  by  hb  brother,  in  command  of  a  flying  column  of 
QptnU^a  2000  Egyptian  troops  and  1700  Friendliea,  which  had 
laih0  been  concentrated  at  Faki  Kohl,  on  the  White  Nile, 
some  200  m.  above  Khartum,  to  reconnoitre  the 
khalifa's  camp  at  Sherkela,  tjo  m.  west  of  the  river, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Baggara  country  in  Kordofan,  and  if  possible 
to  capture  it.  The  position  was  found  to  be  a  strong  one, 
occupied  by  over  6000  men;  and  as  it  was  not  considered 
prudent  to  attack  it  with  an  inferior  force  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  river  base,  the  flying  column  returned.  No  further 
attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  the  khalifa  in  hb  far-off 
retreat  until  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when,  good  order 
having  been  generally  establbhcd  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Sudan,  it  was  decided  to  extend  it  to  Kordofan. 

In  the  autumn  of  1899  the  khalifa  was  at  Jebel  Gedir,  a  hill 
in  southern  Kordofan,  about  80  m.  from  the  White  Nile,  and 
was  contemplating  an  advance.  Lord  Kitchener  concentrated 
8000  men  at  Kaka,  on  the  river,  380  m.  south  of  Khartum,  and 
moved  inland  on  the  2ofh  of  October.  On  arriving  at  Fongor 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  khalifa  had  gone  north,  and  the 
cavalry  and  camel  corps  having  reconnoitred  Jebel  Gedir,  the  ex> 
pedition  returned.  On  the  13th  November  the  amir  Ahmed  Fedil 
debouched  on  the  river  at  El  Alub,  but  retired  on  finding  Colonel 
Lewis  with  a  force  in  gunboats.  Troops  and  transport  were  then 
concentrated  at  Faki  Kohi,  and  Colonel.  Wingate  sent  with 
reinforcements  from  Khartum  to  take  command  of  the  expedition 
and  march  to  Gedid,  where  it  was  anticipated  the  khalifa  would 
be  obliged  to  halt.  A  flying  column,  comprbing  a  squadron  of 
cavalry,  a  field  battery,  6  machine  guns,  6  companies  of  the 
camel  corps,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  details,  in  all  3700 
men,  under  Wingate,  left  Faki  Kohi  on  the  21st  of  November. 
The  very  next  day  he  encountered  Ahmed  Fedil  at  Abu  Aadel, 
drove  him  from  hb  position  with  great  loss,  and  captured  his 
camp  and  a  large  supply  of  grain  he  was  convoying  to  the 
khalifa.  Gedid  was  reached  on  the  23rd,  and  the  khalifa  was 
ascertained  to  be  at  Om  Debreikat.  Wingate  marched  at 
midnight  of  the  24th,  and  was  resting  his  troops  on  high  ground 
in  front  of  the  khalifa's  position,  when  at  daybreak  of  the  25th 
hb  picquets  were  driven  in  and  the  dervishes  attacked.  They 
were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  Wingate 
advancing,  carried  the  camp.  The  khalifa  Abdullah 
el  Taabha,  unable  to  rally  hb  men,  gathered  many  of 
hb  principal  amirs  around  him,  among  whom  were 
his  son^  and  brothers,  All  Wad  Helu,  Ahmed  Fedil,  and  other 
well-known  leaders,  and  they  met  their  death  unflinchingly 
from  the  bullets  of  the  advancing  Sudanese  infantry.  Three 
thousand  men  and  29  amirs  of  importance,  including  Sbeik-ed- 


din,  the  khalifa's  eldest  son  and  intended  successor,  surreikdoedi 
The  dervbh  loss  in  the  two  actions  was  estimated  at  1000  kilM 
and  wounded,  while  the  Eg3rptian  casualties  were  only  4  IdUed 
and  29  wounded.  Thus  ended  the  power  of  the  khalifa  and  of 
Mahdism. 

On  the  19th  of  January  1900  Osman  Digtia,  who  had  been 
so  great  a  supporter  of  Mahdism  in  the  Eastern  Sudan,  and  had 
always  shown  great  discretion  in  securing  the  safety  of  hb  own 
person,  was  surrounded  and  captured  at  Jebel  Warriba,  as  he 
was  wandering  a  fugitive  among  the  hilb  beyond  Tokar. 

The  reconquest  of  Dongola  and  the  Sudan  provinces  during  the 
three  years  from  March  1896  to  December  1898,  considering  the 
enormous  extent  and  difficulties  of  the  country,  was  achieved  at  an 
unprecedentedly  small  cost,  while  the  main  item  of  expenditure— 
the  railway — remains  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  country.  The 
figures  are  :— 

Railways «    ££.1,181.373 

Telegraphs 21.825 

Gunboats 154.934 

Military 990.223 

Total  .  .  .  ££.2.354.354 
Towards  thb  expense  the  Britbh  government  gave  a  grant-in-aid  of 
£800.000,  and  the  balance  was  borne  by  the  E^ptian  treasunr. 
The  railway,  delayed  by  the  construction  of  the  big  bridge  over  tfie 
Atbara.  was  opened  to  the  Blue  Nile  opposite  Khartum.  187  m.  from 
the  Atbara,  at  the  end  of  1899.  (R.  H.  V.) 

BHRBNBERO,  CHRISTIAN  QOTTFRIBD  (1795-1876), 
German  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Delitzsch  in  Saxony  on  the  19th 
of  April  1795.  After  studying  at  Leipzig  and  Beritn,  where  be 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  181 8,  be  was  appointed 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Berlin  (1827).  Mean- 
while in  1820  he  was  engaged  in  a  scientific  exploration  conducted 
bv  General  von  Minutoli  in  Egypt.  They  investigated  parts  of 
the  Libyan  desert,  the  Nile  valley  and  the  northern  coasts  of 
the  Red  Sea,  where  Ehrenberg  made  a  special  study  of  the  corals. 
Subsequently  parts  of  Syria,  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  were  ex- 
amined. Some  results  of  these  traveb  and  of  the  important 
collections  that  had  been  made  were  reported  on  by  Humboldt 
in  1826;  and  afterwards  Ehrenberg  was  enabled  to  bring  out 
two  volumes  Symbolae  physicae  (1828-1834),  in  which  many 
particulars  of  the  mammab,  birds,  insects,  &c,  were  made  public. 
Other  observations  were  communicated  to  scientific  societies.  In 
1829  he  accompanied  Humboldt  through  eastern  Russia  to  the 
Chinese  frontier.  On  his  return  he  gave  his  attention  to  micro- 
scopical researches.  These  had  an  important  bearing  on  some 
of  the  infusorial  earths  used  for  polbhing  and  other  economic 
purposes;  they  added,  moreover,  largely  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  microscopic  organbms  of  certain  gedogical  formations, 
especially  of  the  chalk,  and  of  the  modem  marine  and  freshwater 
accumulations.  Until  Ehrenberg  took  up  the  study  it  was  not 
known  that  considerable  masses  of  rock  were  composed  of 
minute  forms  of  animab  or  plants.  He  demonstrated  also  that 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  was  due  to  organbms.  He 
continued  until  late  in  life  to  investigate  the  microscopic  organ- 
bms of  the  deep  sea  and  of  various  geological  formations.  He 
died  in  Berlin  on  the  27th  of  June  1876. 

Publications.— Z7(e  Infusionsthierchen  als  voUkommtut  Orffutis' 
men  (2  vols.  foL  Leipzig,  1838);  iiikroteologie  (2  vob.  fol..  Leipzig, 
1854):  and  "  Fortsetzung  der  mikrogeologischen  Studien,^  m 
Abhandl.  der  k.  Akad.  der  Wissenscke^t  (BerUn,  1875). 

BHRBKBRBlTf I  Ellf ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pmssiao 
Rhine  province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  facing  Coblens, 
with  which  it  b  connected  by  a  railway  bridge  and  a  bridge  of 
boats,  on  the  main  line  of  rdlway  Frankfort-on-Main-Cologne. 
Pop.  (including  the  garrison)  5300.  It  has  an  EvangeBcal  and 
two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Capuchin  monastery,  tanneries, 
soap-works  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine.  Above  the  town, 
facing  the  mouth  of  the  Mosel,  on  a  rock  400  ft.  high,  lies  the 
magnificent  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  considered  practicaOy 
impregnable.  The  sides  towards  the  Rhine  and  the  south  and 
south-east  are  precipitous,  and  on  the  south  side,  on  which  Is 
the  winding  approach,  strongly  defended.  The  central  fort  or 
citadel  is  flanked  by  a  double  line  of  works  with  three  tiers  of 
casemate  batteries.    The  works  towards  the  north  and  north-east 
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end  In  a  fepantte- omlying  fort.    The  whole  formt  a  pert  of 
the  system  of  fortifications  which  surround  Coblenz. 

The  site  of  the  castle  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  Roman 
fort  buih  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian.  In  the  nth  centuiy 
the  castle  was  held  by  a  noble  named  Erembert.  from  whom  it 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  In  the  12th  century  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Archbishop  Hillin  (de  Fallemagne)  of 
Trier,  who  strengthened  the  defences  in  1153.  These  were 
again  extended  by  Archbishop  Henry  II.  (de  F6n6trange)  in 
1286,  and  by  Archbishop  John  II.  of  Baden  in  1 481.  In  163 1 
it  waa  surrendered  by  the  archbishop  elector  Philip  Christopher 
von  Soetem  to  the  French,  but  was  recovered  by  the  Imperialists 
in  1637  and  given  to  the  archbishop  elector  of  Cologne.  It  was 
restored  to  the  elector  of  Trier  in  1650,  but  was  not  strongly 
fortified  until  1672.  In  1688  the  French  bombarded  it  in  vain, 
but  in  1759  they  took  it  and  held  it  till  1762.  It  was  again 
blockaded  in  17^,  1796  and  1797,  in  vain;  but  in  1799  they 
starved  it  into  surrender,  and  at  the  peace  of  Lun^viiJe  in  x8oi 
blew  it  up  before  evacuating  it.  At  the  second  peace  of  Paris 
the  French  paid  15,000,000  francs  to  the  Prussian  government 
for  iu  restoration,  and  from  1816  to  1826  the  fortress  was 
reconstructed  by  General  E.  L.  Aster  (1778-1855). 

BHUD,  in  the  Bible,  a  "  judge  "  who  delivered  Israel  from 
the  Moabites  (Judg  iii.  12-30).  He  was  sent  from  Ephraim  to 
bear  tribute  to  Egk>n  king  of  Moab,  who  had  crossed  over  the 
Jordan  and  seized  the  district  around  Jericho.  Being,  like  the 
Benjamites,  left-banded  (cf  xx.  16),  be  was  able  to  conceal  a 
dagger  and  strike  down  the  king  before  his  intentions  were  sus- 
pected. He  kKked  Eglon  in  his  chamber  and  escaped.  The 
men  from  Mt  Ephraim  collected  under  his  leadership  and  by 
seizing  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  were  able  to  cut  off  the  Moabites. 
He  is  called  the  son  of  Gera  a  Benjamite,  but  since  both  Ehud 
and  Gera  are  tribal  names  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  x  Chron.  viii.  3,  5  sq.) 
it  has  been  thought  that  this  notice  is  not  genuine.  The  tribe 
of  Benjamin  rarely  appears  in  the  old  history  of  the  Hebrews 
before  the  time  of  Saul.    See  further  Benjamin;  Judges. 

BIBBOTTOCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
near  the  Mulde,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  17  m.  by  rail  S.S.E. 
of  Zwickau.  Pop.  (1905)  7460.  It  is  a  principal  seat  of  the 
tambour  embroidery  whkfa  was  introduced  in  1775  by  Clara 
Angennann.  It  possesses  chemical  and  tobacco  manufactories, 
and  tin  and  iron  works.  It  has  abo  a  large  cattle  market.  Eiben- 
ttock,  together  with  Schwarzenberg,  was  acquired  by  purchase 
In  1533  by  Saxony  and  was  granted  municipal  ri^u  In  the 
following  year. 

nCHBBRO,  JUUUS  (1824-1893),  German  musical  composer, 
was  born  at  Ddsseldorf  on  the  X3th  of  June  1824.  When  he  was 
nineteen  he  entered  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  wh^  he  took 
fifst  prizes  for  violin-playing  and  composition.  For  deven  years 
he  occupied  the  post  of  professor  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Geneva. 
In  1857  he  went  to  the  United  States,  staying  two  years  in  New 
York  and  then  proceeding  to  Boston,  where  he  became  director 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  Boston  Museum.  In  1867  he  founded  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music  Eichberg  published  several 
educational  works  on  music;  and  his  four  <^>erettas.  The  Doctor 
ef  Akantara,  Tht  Rose  of  Tyrol,  The  Two  Cadis  and  A  Night  in 
Home,  were  highly  poptUar.  He  died  in  Boston  on  the  x8th  of 
January  1893. 

BICRBNDORFF*  JOSBPH.  FREIHBRR  VOM  (i788>i857), 
German  poet  and  romance-writer,  was  bom  at  Lubowitz,  near 
Ratibor,  in  Silesia,  on  the  loth  of  March  1788.  He  studied  law 
at  Halte  and  Heidelberg  from  1805  to  1808.  After  a  visit  to 
Paris  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  resided  until  1813,  when  he 
foined  the  Prussian  army  as  a  volunteer  in  the  famous  LQtzow 
corps.  When  peace  was  concluded  in  1815,  he  left  the  army, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  a  judicial  office 
at  Bresku.  He  subsequently  held  similar  offices  at  Danzig, 
KSnigsberg  and  Berlin.  Retiring  from  public  service  in  1844, 
he  lived  successively  in  Danzig,  Vienna,  Dresden  and  Berlin. 
He  died  at  Neisse  on  the  26th  of  November  1857.  Eichendorff 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  later  members  of  the 
German  romantic  school.    His  genius  was  essentially  lyrical. 
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Thus  he  is  most  successful  in  his  shorter  romances  and  dramas, 
where  constructive  power  is  least  called  for.  His  first  work, 
written  in  181 1,  was  a  romance,  AAfiiuij  und  Cegettwart  (18 15). 
This  was  followed  at  short  intervals  by  several  others,  among 
which  the  foremost  place  is  by  general  consent  assigned  to  Aus 
dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts  (1826),  which  has  often  been  re* 
printed.  Of  his  dramas  mi^  be  mentioned  Eadinwn Romano 
( 1 828) ;  and  Der  letUe  Held  ton  Marienburg  ( 1 830) ,  both  tragedies; 
and  a  comedy,  Die  Preier  (1833).  He  also  translated  several 
of  Calderon's  religious  dramas  {CeisUiche  Schauspiele,  1846). 
It  is,  however,  through  his  lyrics  {Gedichte,  first  collected  1837) 
that  Eichendorff  is  best  known;  he  is  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of 
the  romantic  movement.  No  one  has  given  more  beautiful 
expression  than  he  to  the  poetry  of  a  wandering  life;  often,  again, 
his  lyrics  are  exquisite  word  pictures  interpreting  the  mystic 
meaning  of  the  moods  of  nature,  as  in  Nachts,  or  the  old-time 
mystery  which  yet  haunts  the  twUight  forests  and  feudal  castles 
of  Germany,  as  in  the  dramatic  lyric  W aldesgesprUch  or  AuJ 
einer  Burg,  Their  language  is  simple  and  musical,  which  makes 
them  very  suitable  for  singing,  and  they  have  been  often  set, 
notably  by  Schubert  and  Schumann. 

In  the  later  years  of  bis  life  Eichendorff  .published  several 
Works  on  subjects  in  literary  history  and  criticism  such  as  Ober 
die  ethische  und  religidse  BedetUung  der  neuen  romantischen 
Poesie  in  Devtschland  (1847),  Der  deulsche  Roman  des  18, 
Jakrhunderts  in  seinem  VerhdUniss  turn  Christenthum  (1851), 
and  Geschichte  der  poeHschen  Litteralur  Deutschlands  (1856), 
but  the  value  of  these  works  is  impaired  by  the  author's  re> 
actionary  standpoint.  An  edition  of  his  collected  Works  in  six 
volumes,  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1870. 

Eichendorff's  SdmOiche  ffVribe  appeared  in  6  vols.,  1864  (reprinted 
1869-1870);  his  Sdmtliche  poeliscke  Werke  in  4  vols.  ^1883).  The 
latest  edition  is  that  editea  by  R.  von  Gottachall  hi  a  vcds.  (1901). 
A  good  selectbn  edited  by  M.  Koch  will  be  found  m  vol.  145  of 
KQrschner's  Deutsche  NaOonaUileratur  (1893).  Eichendorff's  critical 
writings  were  collected  in  1866  under  the  title  Vermischte  SihrifUn 
(5  vols.).  Cp.  H.  von  Eichendorff's  biographical  introduction  to  the 
Sdmtliche  Werhe;  also  H.  Keiter,  Joseph  von  Eichendorff  (Cokigne, 
1887);  H.  A.  KrOger,  Derjungfi  Eichendorff  (Oppdo,  1898). 

BICRHORir,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED  (1752-X827),  German, 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Ddrrenzimmem,  in  the  principality  of 
Hohenlohe-Oehringen,  on  the  i6th  of  October  1752.  He  was 
educated  at  the  state  school  in  Weikersheim,  where  his  father 
was  superintendent,  at  the  gymnasium  at  Heilbronn  and  at  the 
university  of  G«ttingen  (1770-1774)1  studying  under  J.  D. 
Michaelis.  In  x  774  he  received  the  rectorship  of  the  gymnasium 
at  Ohrdnif,  in  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
made  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Jena.  On  the  death 
of  Michaelis  in  1788  he  was  elected  professor  ordinarius  at 
Gdttingen,  where  he  lectured  not  only  on  Oriental  languages  and 
on  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  also  on  politi 
cal  history.  His  health  was  shattered  in  X825,  but  he  continue ' 
his  lectures  until  attacked  by  fever  on  the  X4th  of  June  1827. 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  that  month.  Eichhom  has  been  calleid 
**  the  founder  of  modem  Old  Testament  criticism."  He  first 
property  recognized  its  scope  and  problems,  and  began  many  of 
its  most  important  discussions.  **  My  greatest  trouble,"  he 
says  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Einleiiung, "  1  had 
to  bestow  on  a  hitherto  unworked  field — on  the  investigation  of 
the  inner  nature  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  help  of  tl^  Higher 
Criticism  (not  a  new  name  to  any  humanist)."  His  investigations 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  "  most  of  the  writings  of  the 
Hebrews  have  passed  through  several  hands."  He  took  for 
granted  that  all  the  so-called  supernatural  facts  relating  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  explicable  on  natural  principles. 
He  sought  to  judge  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  to  account  for  them  by  the  superstitious  beliefs  which 
were  then  generally  in  vogue.  He  did  not  perceive  in  the  biblical 
books  any  religious  ideas  of  much  importance  for  modem  times; 
they  interested  him  merely  historically  and  for  the  light  they 
cast  upon  antiquity.  He  regarded  many  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  spurious,  questioned  the  genuineness  of  2  Peter 
and  Jvde,  denied  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Timothy  and  Titus, 
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not  apprcciile  u  suAicienily  u  Dsvid  Slnuu  and  ibe  TUbiugeii 
critics  Ihe  diKcuhis  which  »  oituril  ibeory  hu  to  ■urmounl. 
nor  did  he  auppon  bis  conclusioDS  by  such  cUbonli  diicuiaioaa 
*i  ihcy  deemed  necewaiy. 
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BtCHKgRH,  KABL  FRIEDRICH  (1731-1854)1  Cermui  jutki. 
Mwof  Ihe  preceding,  wu  bora  at  Jena  on  the  nth  of  November 
i)Ki.  IIcenieraiiheumve[sitya[G0lliiigeniai797.  In  iSoi; 
h«  obtained  the  prorcuonUp  of  Ian  at  Frsnlilon-on-Oder, 
holdiDKii  UU.iBii.wbin  he  accepted  the  same  chair  at  Berlin. 
On  the  call  10  arms  in  iSij  be  beame  a  captain  ol  hone,  and 
received  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  decoration  oi  the  Iron  Crcu. 
In  iBi?  he  was  offered  the  chaii  ol  law  at  Cottingen,  and,  pre- 
ferring it  10  the  Berlin  prolesionhip,  taught  there  with  great 
tucceu  till  ill-health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  igi3.  His 
tucceHorintheBerliacbsiihavingdiediniBji,  he  again  enleted 
on  its  duties,  but  resigned  two  years  afrerwaidi.  In  iSjihealso 
received  an  appointmeni  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  afTairs,vhich, 
with  his  labours  on  many  state  commitlees  and  his  legal  re- 
searches  and  writing,  occupied  him  liU  his  death  at  Cologne 
on  the  4Lh  of  July  1854.  Eichhom  is  regarded  u  one  of  the 
principal  authorities  on  Gemun  tuiutiluiiansl  law.  His  chief 
work  is  DtuUclie  Stasis-  imd  XwbrecickicUe  (GSttiDgen,  iSoS- 
iSij,  5lh  ed.  i843-i8t4).  In  company  with  Savigny  and 
J.  F.  L.  GSscheo  he  founded  the  Zdinkrili  /or  laMcUliclie 
BtdiUmitnsikalt.  He  wu  the  author  besides  of  EMtiltrnt 
in  doi  dtaluke  PrimlricU  mU  EimcUusi  iti  Lihiindils  (Gett., 
\i3i)ii,Ai.btGnaidsaiudaKiidiau€clttsdtr  Kollniisditn*nd 
itr  Eianctlischea  Stlipinufaileiia  Dnlschland,  1  Bde.  (ti,.  1831- 
1S3J). 

Si*  ScbulM,  Kart  Frudridt  EuUrm,  sriir  Ijben  imi  Wirbn 
(JB*,), 

EfDHSTilTT,  ■  toon  and  episcopal  see  nf  Germany,  in  Ihc 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  in  the  deep  and  ronunlic  valley  of  the 
AlimUhl,  3s  m.  S.  ol  Nuieraberg,  on  the  railway  ID  Ingolsladt 
and  Munich.  Pop.  (1905)  7701.  The  town,  wilh  ils  numerous 
spires  and  remains  of  medieval  lortifications,  is  very  piclutcsque. 
It  hu  an  Evangelical  and  seven  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
among  the  Utter  the  cathedral  of  St  Wilibald  {lirsi  bishop  of 
Ei(hsLSit).— with  (he  tomb  of  the  saint  and  Dumerous  pictures 
"t   Walpurgis.  sister  of  Wi 


I  church,  a  copy 


ol  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
able  are  the  town  hall  and  the  Leuchlenbecg  palace,  once  the 
residence  of  the  prince  bishops  and  later  of  the  duLcsof  Louchlen- 
berg  (now  occupied  by  the  court  of  juilice  of  the  district},  with 
beauliCul  grounds.  The  Wilibaldsburg.  built  on  a  neighbouring 
hill  in  the  I4lh  century  by  Bishop  Berlold  of  Hohenzollem,  was 

contains  an  historical  museum.  There  are  ao  epiicopal  lyccum, 
a  clerical  seminary.a  classical  and  a  modernschool,  and  numerous 
religious  houses.  The  industries  of  the  town  include  boot  making, 
brewing  and  the  production  of  lithographic  stones. 

Eithslall(Lal.  ^iirufH«orJfiiii;«iii)wssorigiiutlyaRoman 
station  which,  after  the  inundation  of  the  bishopric  by  Boniface 
in  I4f ,  developed  into  a  considerable  town,  which  wa*  surrounded 


with  walls  ID  gol.    TIm  bishop*  of  Udutltt  wen  princti  of  tb* 

Empire,  subject  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  aKbbisbopt 
of  Maini,  and  ruled  over  considerable  territories  jri  the  Cirde  of 
Ftanconia.  Id  180s  the  se«  was  secularised  and  incorporated 
in  Bavaria.  In  1817  it  was  given,  with  Ibc  duchy  of  Leuchten- 
berg,  u  a  mrdiatlzod  domain  under  the  Bavarian  crown,  by  the 
king  of  Bavaria  to  hia  son-in-law  Eugene  de  Beaubarnala, 
ei-viccroy  of  Italy,  henceforth  styled  duke  of  Leuchtenberg. 
In  1855  it  reverted  to  the  Bavarian  crown. 

BICHWALO,  KAHL  BDOABD  VOX  (I7g5-i876),  Russian 
geologist  aod  physician,  wu  born  at  Mitau  in  Courland  on  tba 
4lh  of  July  1795,  He  becune  doctor  of  medicine  and  pmleaaBi 
of  loolcgy  in  KazaDin  1813 ;  four  yean  later  professor  of  soology 
and  comparative  anatomy  at  Vilnaj  in  1838  pnfestoi  of 
zoology,  minerakigy  and  medldntat  St  Fetersbvrg;  and  finally 
professor  of  palaeontology  in  Ibe  institute  of -■-  -  ■■■  ■ 


n  the  Rus! 


observer  of  its  natural  history  and  geology.  He  died  SJ 
Pctersburgon  Ibe  lolh  of  November  1S76.  Hispubliated  works 
include  Reiit  aaj  dem  Ceipisckm  Mart  wtd  in  dot  Ciltcasm, 
1  vols.  (Stuttgartand  Tubingen,  1834-1838):  ZJie  Urwell  Rial- 
/jnfi  (St  Petersburg,  1840-1S43);  ItSliiua  Rmiica,  am  p^teMn- 
ItiU  it  la  Xmne,  3  vols.  (StuIlxsM,  1851-1868),  with  Allasa. 
EIDER,  a  liver  of  PrusiU,  in  Ibe  pioviiuc  of  Schletwig- 
Molstein.  Ii  rises  10  the  south  of  Kiel,  in  IjJie  Redder,  flows 
first  north,  then  west  [with  wide-sweeping  curvet),  and  after  a 
conrseof  i[7m.ententheNorthSeaa(  Tanning.  It  is  navigable 
up  10  Rentbburg.  and  is  embanked  through  the  marshes  acoM 
which  it  Tunsinilsiower  course.  Since  the  reign  of  Charlemagiw, 
the  Eider  {originally  Atyr  DSi — Neptune's  gale)  was  known 
u  Ramani  lominia  imftrii  and  wu  iccognlsed  u  the  btnindaiy 
of  Ibe  Empire  in  1017  by  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  the  fouodM 
of  the  Salian  dynasty.  In  the  controvosy  arising  out  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  f^ucstion.  whidi  culminated  in  the  war  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  a^inst  Denmaik  in  1S64.  the  Eider  gave 
its  name  la  the  "  Eider  Danes."  the  iiitraiaiteaia  Danish  pany 
which  maintained  that  Scbleswig  (SoitderjyUand,  Sooth  Jutland) 
wu  by  nature  and  historical  ttadiiJoD  an  Integral  pert  of  Den- 
mark. The  Eider  Canal  (EidrT-Kanal),  which  was  constnicted 
betireen  1777  and  1784.  leava  (be  Eider  at  the  point  where  th* 
rivertumslothewcstandentetatbeBayof  KielatHoltenau.  It 
wu  hampered  by  six  sluices,  but  was  used  annually  by  aomv 

Kaiser WilhdmCanalafEordedtheodydiieacouexioa  becweca 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic 

EIDEH  (Icelandic,  .£/iir).a  large  marine  <)iui,  the  5MU<»Ja 
mnllUsiMit  of  omitboloBlstB.  famous  for  Its  down,  wbieh,  fram 
its  eitieme  lightness  and  elastidiy.  is  in  great  request  for  GUini 
bed-coverlets.  This  bird  generally  frequents  lew  rocky  iaklB 
near  the  cout.  and  in  ItJilaiid  and  Norway  has  long  been  sffoided 
every  encoungenicnt  and  ptoleciion.  a  line  being  iuflicted  lor 
killing  it  duringihcbreediug-seajon.oreveo  for  firing  a  gun  near 
its  haunts,  while  ariificiai  nesting-places  are  in  many  localities 
contrived  for  iu  lurtber  accommodation.  From  the  care  thai 
taken  of  it  in  those  counlricfl  it  has  become  eiceedingly  ume  at 
its  chief  lesorts,  which  are  strictly  regarded  ai  property,  and  the 
taking  of  eggs  oc  dowa  f  lom  tbem,  eicepl  by  auihoriad  peiKua, 
is  severely  punished  by  taw.  In  appearance  the  eider  u  aoow- 
whai  clumsy,  ibough  It  filet  fast  and  dives  adminblj.  Tbe 
female  is  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour  barred  with  brownlshr 
black.  The  adult  male  in  spring  is  consplcuons  by  his  pled 
plumage  oi  velvet-biaclc  beneath,  and  white  above;    a  patch 

This  plumage  he  is  considered  not  10  acquire  until  bis  third 
year,  being  when  young  almost  exactly  like  the  female,  and 
ii  is  certain  that  the  birds  which  have  not  attained  their  fuU 
dress  remain  in  flocks  by  themselves  without  going  10  the 
breeding-tlaiions.  The  nest  is  generally  in  some  convenient 
corner  among  large  stones,  hollowed  In  the  soil,  and  fumlihed 
with  a  few  hits  of  dry  glass,  seaweed  or  heather.  By  the  tinw 
thst  the  [nil  number  of  eggs  (which  rardy  IE  svei  enxtdt  Gvt) 
Is  laid  tbe  down  is  added.    Generally  th*  eggs  and  down  in 
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taken  at  intervob  of  a  few  days  by  the  owners  of  t&e  "  eider- 
fold/'  and  the  birds  are  thus  kept  depositing'  both  during  the 
whole  season;  but  some  experience  is  need^  to  ensure  the 
greatest  profit  from  each  commodity.  Every  duck  is  ultimately 
allowed  to  hatch  an  egg  or  two  to  keep  up  the  stock,  and  the 
down  of  the  last  nest  is  gathered  after  the  birds  have  left  the  spot. 
The  story  of  the  drake's  furnishing  down,  after  the  duck's 
supply  is  exhausted  is  a  fiction.  He  never  goes  near  the  nest. 
Hie  eggs  have  a  strong  flavour,  but  are  mudi  relished  by  both 
Icelanders  and  Norwegians.  In  the  Old  World  the  cider  breeds 
in  suitable  localities  from  Spitsbergen  to  the  Fame  Islands  off 
the  coast  of  Northumberland — where  it  is  known  as  St  Cuthbert's 
duck.  Its  food  consists  of  marine  animals  (molluscs  and  crus- 
taceans), and  hence  the  young  are  not  easily  reared  in  captivity. 
The  eider  o(  the  New  World  differs  somewhat,  and  hu  been 
described  as  a  distinct  q)ecies  (5.  dresseri).  Though  much 
diminished  in  numbers  by  persecution,  it  is  still  abundant  on 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  thence  northward.  In  Greenland 
also  eiders  are  very  plentiful,  and  it  is  su|^x>sed  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  supply  of  down  sent  to  Copenhagen  comes  from 
that  country,  llie  limits  of  the  eider's  northern  range  are  not 
known,  but  the  Arctic  expedition  of  1875  did  not  meet  with  it 
after  leaving  the  Danish  settlements,  and  its  place  was  taken 
by  an  allied  spedes,  the  king-duck  (JS.  specicbUis),  a  very  beautiful 
bird  which  sometimes  appears  on  the  British  coast.  The  female 
fjeatly  resembles  that  of  the  eider,  but  the  male  has.  a  black 
chevron  on  his  chin  and  a  bright  orange  prominence  on  his 
forehead,  which  last  seems  to  have  given  the  species  its  English 
name.  On  the  west  coast  of  North  America  the  eider  is  repre- 
sented by  a  species  (S.  ihmgrum)  with  a  like  chevron,  but  other- 
wise resembling  the  Atlantic  bird.  In  the  same  waters  two 
other  fine  species  are  also  found  (S.  fischeri  and  5.  stelleri),  one 
of  which  (the  latter)  also  inhabits  the  Arctic  coast  of  Russia 
and  East  Finmark  and  has  twice  reached  England.  The  Labra- 
dor duck  (5.  tabradotia),  now  extinct,  also  beUngs  to  this 
group.  (A.  N.) 

BIFEL,  a  district  of  Germany,  m  the  Prussian  Rhine  Province. 
between  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle  and  the  frontier  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg.  It  is  a  hilly  regi<»i,  most  elevated  in  the 
eastern  part  (Hohe  Eifel),  where  there  are  several  points  from 
3O0O  up  to  24 10  ft.  above  sea-level.  In  the  west  is  the  Schneifcls 
or  Schnee-Eifel;  and  the  southern  part,  where  the  most  pictur- 
esque scenery  and  chief  geological  jnterest  is  found,  is  called 
the  Vorder  EifeL 

The  Eifel  is  an  ancient  massif  of  folded  Devonian  rocks 
upon  the  marginsof  which,  near  Hillcsheim  and  towards  Bitburg 
and  Trier,  rest  unconformably  the  nearly  undisturbed  sandstones, 
marl^  and  limestones  of  the  Trias.  On  the  southern  border, 
at  Wittlich,  the  terrestrial  deposits  of  the  Permian  Rothliegende 
are  also  met  with.  The  slates  and  sandstones  of  the  Lower 
Devonian  form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  region;  but  folded 
amongst  these,  in  a  series  of  troughs  running  from  south-west 
to  north-east  lie  the  fossiliferous  limestones  of  the  Middle 
Devonian,  and  occasionally,  as  for  .example  near  Biidcsheim, 
a  few  small  patches  of  the  Upper  Devonian.  Upon  the  ancient 
floor  of  folded  Devonian  strata  stand  numerous  small  volcanic 
cones,  many  of  which,  though  long  extinct,  are  still  very  perfect 
in  form.  The  precise  age  of  the  eruptions  is  uncertain.  The 
only  sign  of  any  remaining  volcanic  activity  is  the  emission  in 
many  places  of  carbon  dioxide  and  of  heated  waters.  There  is  no 
historic  or  legendary  record  of  any  eruption,  but  neverthel^s  the 
eruptions  hiust  have  continued  to  a  very  recent  geological  period. 
The  lavas  of  Papenkaule  are  clearly  posterior  to  the  excavation 
of  the  valley  of  the  Kyll,  and  an  o^tflow  of  basalt  has  forced 
the  Uess  to  seek  a  new  course.  The  volcanic  rocks  occur  both 
as  tuffs  and  as  lava-flows.  They  are  chiefly  leucite  and  nepheline 
rocks,  such  as  leucitite,  leudtophyre  and  nephclinite,  but  basalt 
and  trachyte  also  occur.  The  leucite  lavas  of  Nicdermendig  con- 
tain hattyne  in  abundance.  The  most  extensive  and  continuous 
area  of  volcanic  rocks  is  that  surrounding  the  Laachcr  See  and 
extending  eastwards  to  Neuwied  ajid  Coblenx  and  even  beyond 
theRUne. 


The  numerous-  so-called  crater-lakes  or  tnaare  of  the  Eifel 
present  several  features  of  interest.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
lie  in  true  craters  at  the  summit  of  volcanic  cones,  but  rather 
in  hollows  which  have  been  formed  by  explosions.  The  most 
remarkable  group  is  that  of  Daun,  where  the  three  depressions 
of  GemOnd,  Weinfeld  and  Schalkenmehren  have  been  hollowed 
out  in  the  Lower  Devonian  strata.  The  first  of  these  shows  no 
sign  of  either  lavas  or  scoriae,  but  volcanic  rocks  occur  on  the 
Diargins  of  the  other  two.  The  two  largest  lakes  in  the  Eifel 
region,  however,  are  the  Laacher  See  in  the  hills  west  of  Andcr- 
nach  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Pulvermaar  S.E.  of  the  Daun  group, 
with  its  shores  of  peculiar  volcanic  sand,  which  also  appears  in 
its  waters  as  a  black  powder  (pulver), 

EIFFEL  TOWER.  Erected  for  the  exposition  of  X8S9,  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Paris,  is  by  far  the  highest 
artificial  structure  in  the  world,  and  its  height  of  300  metres 
(984  ft.)  surpasses  that  of  the  obelisk  at  Washington  by  429  ft., 
and  that  of  St  Paul's  cathedral  by  580  ft.  Its  framework  is 
composed  essentially  of  four  uprights,  which  rise  from  the 
corners  of  a  square  measuring  100  metres  on  the  side;  thus  the 
area  it  covers  at  its  base  is  nearly  2}  acres.  These  uprights 
are  supported  on  huge  piers  of  masonry  and  concrete,  the 
foundations  for  which  were  carried  down,  by  the  aid  of  iron 
caissons  and  compressed  air,  to  a  depth  of  about  15  metres  on 
the  side  next  the  Seine,  and  about  9  metres  on  the  other  side. 
At  first  they  curve  upwards  at  an  angle  of  54*';  then  they 
gradually  become  straighter,  until  they  unite  in  a  single  shaft 
rather  more  than  half-way  up.  The  first  platform,  at  a  height 
of  57  metres,  has  an  area  of  5860  sq.  yds.,  and  is  reached  cither 
by  staircases  or  lifts.  The  next,  accessible  by  lifts  only,  is  115 
metres  up,  and  has  an  area  of  32  sq.  yds;  while  the  third,  at 
276,  supports  a  pavilion  capable  of  holding  800  persons.  Neariy 
25  metres  higher  up  still  is  the  lantern,  with  a  gallery  5  metres 
in  diameter.  The  work  of  building  this  structure,  which  is 
mainly  composed  of  iron  lattice-work,  was  begun  on  the  28th 
of  January  1887,  and  the  full  height  was  reached  on  the  13th  of 
March  1889.  Besides  being  one  of  the  sights  of  Paris,  to  which 
visitors  resort  in  order  to  enjoy  the  extensive  view  that  can  be 
had  from  its  higher  galleries  on  a  dear  day,  the  tower  is  used  to 
some  extent  for  scientific  and  semi-sdentific  purposes;  thus 
meteorological  observations  are  carried  on.  The  engineer  under 
whqse  direction  the  tower  was  constructed  was  Alexandre 
Gustave  Eiffel  (bom  at  Dijon  on  the  isth  of  December  1832), 
who  had  already  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  construction  of 
large  metal  bridges,  and  who  designed  the  huge  sluices  for  the 
Panama  Canal,  when  it  was  under  the  French  company. 

EILDON  HILLS,  a  group  of  three  conical  hills,  of  volcanic 
origin,  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  i  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Melrose, 
about  equidistant  from  Melrose  and  St  Boswdls  stations  on  the 
North  British  railway.  They  were  once  known  as  Eldune—the 
Eldunum  of  Simeon  of  Durham  (fl.  i  i3o)~probably  derived  from 
the  Gadic  aill,  "  rock,"  and  dun,  "  hill  ";  but  the  name  is  also 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Cymric  moeldun,  "  bald  hill." 
The  northern  peak  is  1327  ft.  high,  the  central  1385  ft.  and  the 
southern  1216  ft.  Whether  or  not  the  Roman  station  of  Tri- 
montium  was  situated  here  is  matter  of  controversy.  According 
to  General  William  Roy  (1726-1790)  Trimontium—so  called, 
according  to  this  theory,  from  the  triple  Eildon  heights— was 
Old  Melrose;  other  authorities  incline  to  place  the  station  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Solway  Firth.  The  Eildons  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  legendary  lore.  Michad  Scot  (1175-1234), 
acting  as  a  confederate  of  the  Evil  One  (so  the  fable  runs)  cleft 
Eildon  Hill,  then  a  single  cone,' into  the  three  existing  peaks. 
Another  kgend  states  that  Arthur  and  his  knights  sleep  in  a 
vault  beneath  the  Eildons.  A  third  legend  centres  in  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune.  The  Eildon  Tree  Stone,  a  laige  moss-covered 
boulder,  lying  on  the  high  road  as  it  bends  towards  the  west 
within  2  m.  of  Melrose,  marks  the  spot  where  the  Fairy  Queen 
led  him  into  her  realms  hi  the  heart  of  the  hUls.  Other  places 
assodatod  with  this  legend  may  still  be  identified.  Huntly 
Banks,  where  "  true  Thomas  "  lay  and  watched  the  queen's 
appcoach)  if  half  a  mile  wtit  o£  tlio  EOdofi  Tree  Stone,  and  on  the 
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west  side  of  the  hills  is  Bogle  Bum,  a  streamlet  that  feeds  the 
Tweed  and  probably  derives  its  name  from  his  ghostly  visitor. 
Here,  too,  is  Rhymer's  glen,  although  the  name  was  invented 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  added  the  dell  to  his  Abbotsford  estate. 
Bowden,  to  the  south  of  the  hills,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poets 
Thomas  Aird  (1802-1876)  and  James  Thomson,  and  its  parish 
church  contains  the  burial-place  of  the  dukes  of  Roxburghe. 
Eildon  Hall  is  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Bucdeuch. 

EILENBURO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  {Nrovince 
of  Saxony,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Mulde,  31  m.  E.  from 
Halle,  at  the  junction  of  the  railways  Halle-Cottbus  and  Leipzig- 
Eilenburg.  Pop.  (1905)  15,145.  There  are  three  churches,  two 
Evangelical  and  one  Roman  Catholic.  The  industries  of  the 
town  include  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  doth,  quilting, 
calico,  cigars  and  agricultural  implements,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
basket-making,  carriage-building  and  trade  in  cattle.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  iron  foundry  of  Erwinhof.  Opposite  the 
town,  on  the  steep  left  bank  of  the  Mulde,  is  the  castle  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  the  original  seat  of  the  noble  family 
of  Eulcnburg.  This  castle  (Ilburg)  is  mentioned  in  records  of 
the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Fowler  as  an  important  outpost  against 
the  Sorbs  and  Wends.  The  town  itself,  originally  called 
Mildenau,  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  first  mentioned  as  a  town 
in  981,  when  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  Wettin  and  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  East  Mark.  In  1386  it  was  incorporated  in 
the  margraviate  of  Meissen.    In  x8x^  it  passed  to  Prussia. 

SwGundermann,  ChronikderStadlEtlentntrg  (Eilenburg,  1879). 

BINBECK,  or  Eiubeck,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hanover,  on  the  Ilm,  50  m.  by  uSX  S.  of  Hanover. 
Pop.  (1905)  8709.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  town  with  many  quaint 
wooden  houses,  notable  among  them  the  "  Northeimhaus,"  a 
beautiful  spedraen  of  medieval  architecture.  There  are  several 
churches,  among  them  the  Alexanderkirche,  ^xmtaining  the 
tombs  of  the  princes  of  Grubenhagen,  and  a  synagogue.  The 
schoob  include  a  Realgymnasium  {i.e,  predominantly  for 
**  modern  "  subjects),  tedinical  schools  for  the  advanced  study 
of  machine-making,  for  weaving  and  for  the  textile  industries, 
a  preparatory  training-college  and  a  police  scfaod.  The  in- 
dustries include  brewing,  weaving  and  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  carpets,  tobacco,  sugar,  leather-grease,  toys  and  roofing- 
felt. 

Einbeck  grew  up  originally  round  the  monastery  o£  St 

Alexander  (founded  loSo),  famous  for  its  relic  of  the  True  Blood. 

It  is  first  recorded  as  a  town  in  1274,  and  in  the  X4th  century 

was  the  seat  of  the  princes  of  Grubenhagen,  a  branch  of  the 

ducal  house  of  Brunswick.    The  town  subsequently  joined  the 

Hanseatic  League.    In  the  X5th  century  it  became  famous  for 

its  beer  ("  Eimbecker,"  whence  the  familiar  "  Bock  ").    In  x  540 

the  Reformation  was  introduced  by  Duke  Phih'p  of  Brunswick- 

Saltzderhelden  (d.  X551),  with  the  death  of  whose  son  Philip  II. 

(X596)  the  Grubenhagen  line  became  extinct.    In  1626,  during 

the  Thirty  Years*  War,  Einbeck  was  taken  by  Pappenheim  and 

in  October  1 64 1  by  Piccolomini.    In  1643  it  was  evacuated  by  the 

Imperialists.    In  x  761  its  walls  were  razed  by  the  French. 

See  H.  L.  Hariand,  Cesch.  der  Stadt  Einbeck,  2  Bde.  (Einbeck, 
1854-1859;  abridgment,  ib.  i88t). 

EINDHOVEN,  a  town  in  the  province  of  North  Brabant, 
Holland,  and  a  railway  junction  8  m.  by  rail  W.  by  S.  of 
Helmond.  Pop.  (1900)  4730.  Like  Tilburg  and  Hdmond  it 
has  developed  in  modern  times  into  a  flourishing  industrial 
centre,  having  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  tobacco  and  agar, 
matches,  &c,  factories  and  several  breweries. 

EINHARD  (c.  770-840),  the  friend  and  biographer  t>f  Charle- 
magne; he  is  also  called  Einhartus,  Ainhardus  or  Hdnhardus, 
in  some  of  the  early  manuscripts.  About  the  loth  century 
the  name  was  altered  into  Agenardus,  and  then  to  Eginhardus, 
or  Eginhartus,  but,  although  these  variations  were  largely  used 
in  the  English  and  French  languages,  the  form  Einhardus,  or 
Einhartus,  is  unquestionably  the  right  one. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Walafrid  Strabo,  Einhard  was 
bom  in  the  district  which  is  watered  by  the  river  Main,  and  his 
birth  has  been  fixed  at  about  770.    His  parents  were  of  noble 


birth,  and  were  probably  named  Einhart  and  EngHfrit,   and 
their  son  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  where  he 
was  certainly  residmg  in  788  and  in  79  x     Owing  to  his  intelUgence 
and  ability  he  was  transferred,  not  later  than  796,  from  Fulda 
to  the  palace  of  Chariemagne  by  abbot  Baugulf ,  and  be  soon 
became  very  intimate  with  the  king  and  his  family,  and  under- 
took various  important  duties,  one  writer  calling  1^  domesiuw 
palatii  regalis.    He  was  a  member  of  the  group  of  scholars  who 
gathered  around  Charlemagne    and  was  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  pubhc  buildings,  recdving,  according  to  a  fashion 
then  prevalent,  the  scriptural  name  of  Beaaleel  (Exodus  xxxi.  > 
and  XXXV. '30-3  5)  owing  to  his  artistic  skfU.     It  has  been  supposed 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  erection  of  the  basilica  at  Aix-U- 
Chapelle,  where  be  resided  with  the  emperor,  and  the  other 
buildings  mentioned  in  chapter  xviL  of  his  Vita  Kardi  Magni, 
but  there  Is  no  express  statement  to  this  effect.    In  806  Charle- 
magne sent  him  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  signature  of  Pope  Leo  II L 
to  a  will  which  he  had  made  concerning  the  division  of  his 
empire;  and  it  was  possibly  owing  to  Einhard's  influence  that 
in  8x3,  after  the  death  of  his  two  elder  sons,  the  emperor  made 
his  remaining  son,  Louis,  a  partner  with  hirosdf  in  the  imperial 
dignity.    When  Louis  became  sole  emperor  in  8x4  he  retained 
his  father's  minister  in  his  former  position;  then  in  8x7  made 
him  tutor  to  his  son,  Lothair,  afterwards  the  emperor  Lothair  I.; 
and  showed  him  many  other  marks  of  favour.    Einhard  married 
Emma,  or  Imma,  a  sister  of  Bcrnharius,  bishop  of  Worms,  and 
a  tradition  of  the  x  ath  century  represented  this  lady  as  a  daughter 
of  Charlemagne,  and  invented  a  romantic  story  with  regard  to 
the  courtship  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  it  frequently 
appears  in  literature.    Einhard  is  said  to  have  visited  the 
emperor's  daughter  regularly  and  secretly;  and  on  one  occasion 
a  fall  of  snow  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  walk  away  without 
leaving  footprints,  which  would  lead  to  his  detection.    This  ri^, 
however,  was  obviated  by  the  foresight  of  Emma,  who  carried 
her  lover  acfoss  the  courtyard  of  the  palace;  a  scene  which  was 
witnessed  by  Charlemagne,  who  next  morning  narrated  the 
occurrence  to  his  counsellors,  and  asked  for  their  advice.    Very 
severe  punishments  were  suggested  for  the  dandestine  lover, 
but  the  emperor  rewarded  the  devotion  of  the  pair  by  consenting 
to  their  marriage.    This  stoiy  is,  of  course,  improbable,  and  is 
further  discredited  by  the  fact  that  Einhard  does  not  mention 
Emma  among  the  number  of  Charlemagne's  children.   Moreover, 
a  similar  story  has  been  told  of  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IIL    It  is  uncertain  whether  Einhard  had  any  children. 
He  addressed  a  letter  to  a  person  named  Vussin,  whom  he  calls 
fill  and  mi  naU,  but,  as  Vussin  is  not  mentioned  in  documents 
in  which  his  interests  as  Einhard's  son  would  have  beea 
concerned,  it  is  possible  that  he  was  only  a  young  man  in  whom 
he  took  a  special  interest.    In  January  815  the  emperor  Louis  L 
bestowed  on  Einhard  and  his  wife  the  domains  of  Michelstadt 
and  Mulinheim  in  the  Odenwald,  and  in  the  charter  conveying 
these  lands  he  is  called  simply  Einhardus,  but,  in  a  document 
dated  the  2nd  of  June  of  the  same  year,  he  is  referred  to  as  abbot 
After  this  time  he  is  mentioned  as  head  of  several  monasteries: 
St  Peter,  Mount  Bhindin  and  St  Bavon  at  Ghent,  St  Servais 
at  Maastricht,  St  Cloud  near  Paris,  and  Fontendle  near  Rouen, 
and  he  also  had  charge  of  the  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
at  Pavia. 

During  the  quarrels  which  took  place  between  Louis  I.  and 
his  sons,  in  consequence  of  the  emperor's  second  marriage, 
Einhard's  efforts  were  directed  to  making  peace,  but  after  a  time 
he  grew  tired  of  the  troubles  and  intrigues  of  court  life.  In  8x8 
he  had  given  his  estate  at  Michdstadt  to  the  abbey  of  Lorsch, 
but  he  retained  Mulinheim,  where  about  827  he  founded  .an 
abbey  and  erected  a  church,  to  which  he  transported  some  relics 
of  St  Peter  and  St  MarcdKnus,  which  he  had  procured  from 
Rome.  To  Mulinheim,  which  was  afterwards  called  Seligenstadt, 
he  finally  retired  in  830.  His  wife,  who  had  been  his  constant 
helper,  and  whom  he  had  not  put  away  on  becoming  an  abbot, 
died  in  836,  and  after  recdving  a  visit  from  the  emperor,  Einhard 
died  on  the  X4th  of  March  840.  He  was  buried  at  Seligenstadt, 
and  his  epitaph  was  written  by  Hrabanus  Maurus.    Einhard 
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In  the  loth  ccnlaty  Bi 
the  ibbcy  proper  1 


irith  Akuin, 
GneL  His 
Jiapn>loguc 


otfni 


lift 


en  before: 


lid  only  htve  beei 
lie  trnpcrar  (ad  bii 
lie  Bierit.  allbougb 


becD  very  popuki  during  the  middle  igea,  wu  fint  prinied 
at  Cologne  ia  ijii.  G.  H.  Peru  coliiitd  idor  thin  liity 
minuicripiB  foe  bi>  edition  of  iSjg,  and  olhen  have  since  come 
lo  ligbL  Oihet  worlufay  Einhatd  ue:  EfiifuJiic,  which  are  of 
considenble  impoitance  lor  the  hiuoiy.of  tbe  limet;  Hitieria 
tKUulalvmu  bbUumm   Ckiiili   nualynim   UantiiiM  U  PM. 

weie  stolen  and  conveyed  to  Seligensladt,  and  what  miracla 
they  wrought;  and  De  odoranda  itHce,  a  treatise  which  haionly 
recenlly  come  la  light,  and  which  bu  been  published  by  E. 
DUnmileiin  the  JVeui  ArMt  Jir  CeHlliilia/t  Jilr  UtBt  ieiil»iu 
GtsMdasiunde,  Bind  li.  (Hanovei,  iSS6).  Il  has  been  auerUd 
thai  Einhaid  wai  the  luihoi  of  aome  ol  the  Frankitfa  annaU, 
and  cqKcially  of  part  ol  tbe  uuuls  al  Lotich  ( Jnufci  Lann'i- 
laucs  nujiiru),  aad  pait  of  tbe  uinoU  of  Fulda  {Aiawla 
Fuldeaiis).  Much  discussion  bu  Ulieii  place  on  Ibis  qucitian, 
and  leversl  of  Ifae  most  eminent  of  Gemua  bistaiiau,  Ranke 
among  them,  bave  laken  part  Iheieio,  but  do  certain  dedsion 
liasb«ii  reached. 

HI  EiiAanl  ia  very  extenivc.  at  nearly  all  thw 


The  liKRture  on  EiiAanl  ia  very  extenivc.  at  nearly  all  t 

who  deal  with  Charlemaone,  early  Geraan  and  early  French  lii 
tuie,  ireal  ol  hiRL    Edilioni  ol  hu  »orlit  are  by  A.  Teuitt,  EM 

tmnlariiatixlatilopmrFtrit.lt-  ■"-'  -   -'■    " ' '  ■ 

t.  JaH,  in  lhe  B&IMuia  rtm 
ibA):  C.  H.  Petti  ia  the  Jf *i 


I,  t»40-ia«).Kith 


L  aad  il  (Hanover.  1816-1819),  and  J.  P.  Mi| 

talima.  tomei  07  and  104  (PaHi.  1S66).    The 
edited  by  G.  K  Peni  and  G.  Wain,  hai  ben 

gaaover,  lUo).  Among  the  varioui  Iraotlal 
anatioaed  an  EoElkh  one  by  W.  Glauter  ( 
CenianooebyO.  AbellLeipiJE,  iBqi),  Forac 
of  Elahard,  tee  A.   FoIiIiaH.  BiSioAiai  U 

KMn.  TB96).  and  W.  Witlcnbach.  rxxieiUa 
ad  L  {Berlin,  1904). 

BIXBOBK,  DAVID  (i8og-iS7D},  Itadei  of  (be  Jewish  reform 
movement  in  the  United  Sutn  of  America,  was  b^n  [n  Bavaria. 
He  was  *  lUppOTler  of  the  principles  el  Abraham  Geiger  (f.i.), 
and  while  still  in  Germany  advocated  the  inlnxluction  ol  prayers 
in  the  vernacular,  the  eicluiion  of  nationalistic  hopes  Irom  the 
synagogue  service,  and  other  ritual  modifications.  In  1^55  he 
migrated  to  America,  where  he  became  the  acknowledged  leader 

mass  of  American  Jews  (eacepling  the  newly  arrived  Russians) 
DOW  worship.  In  i8jS  he  pubtiUied  his  levised  prayer  book, 
whichhii  formed  ihemodelfotillsubsequenl  revisions,  IniS6i 
be  itrongly  supported  the  aati-skvery  parly,  and  wu  forced 
to  leave  Ballimote  where  he  then  miuislered.  He  conlinued  his 
n  PhUadclphta  and  Ulec  in  New  York.  (I.  A.) 
In  lhe  Swiss  canton  ol 
Schwyi.  It  is  built  on  the'righi  bank  ol  the  Alpbach  (an  affluent 
ol  lhe  Sihl).  at  a  height  of  1908  ft.  above  the  sea-level  on  1  rather 
bare  moorland,  and  by  oil  is  >i  m  S  E.  olZUrich,  orbya  i 

It  communicates  directly  over  the  Hicken  Pass  (4649  ft ) 
Holiegg  Pass  Utiit  It.).  In  1900  the  populaiion  was  6496,  all 
(save  71)  Komanisuandall  (save  111)  C(rnBn.ipeaking.  The 
town  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  great  Benedicline  abbey  that 

Meinnd,  a  hermit,  wis  murdered  in  S«i  by  two  robbers,  wht 
crime  was  made  known  by  Mnnrad's  two  pel  ravens.     Early 


.  1  hermit,  rebuilt  the  holy  man's  cell, 
lOt  lounded  till  about  qj4,  the  church 
it  Is  said  by  Christ  Himself)  in  oiB. 
ce  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 


o  tbe  re 


nally 


if  Rapperswit  (10  whlcli 
the  lake  of  Zfirich  the  old  pilgrims'  way  slill  leads  over  lhe 
iclPass,  Ji46ft.,  with  itl  chapel  and  inn),  this  position  passed 
marriage  with  their  beireas  in  119s  to  the  Laufenburg  01 
del  line  ol  the  Habsburp,  but  from  ijSi  was  permanently 
cupled  by  Schwyi.  A  black  wooden  image  ol  the  Virgin  and 
e  fame  ol  St  Meinrad  caused  the  throngs  of  pilgrims  to  resort 


d  the  I 


lirly  about  the  I4lh  of  Septembe 


The 


lespile  the  sack  by  the  French  in  1798.  There  are  now  about 
100  (ully  professed  monks,  who  direct  several  educational 
nstitulions.  The  Black  Virgin  has  a  special  chapel  in  the  stately 
church,  Zwingli  was  lhe  parish  priest  ol  Einsiedels  Ijie-IjiS 
(before  he  became  a  Proteslani),  while  neai'  the  town  Paracelsus 
'  4gj~i!4i),  lhe  celebrated  philosopher,  wis  borti. 
See  Father  O.  RinEholi.  Ctuhula,  d.  finli.  BardaHnmlllut 
ivitdiln.  vol.  i.  (lo  IJ16).  (Einsicdeln,  1904).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 
EISSHACH,  a  town  ol  Germany,  second  capital  ol  the  gland 


le  Thurl 


Thet 


I.  by  rail 


It  the  confluel 
n  Erfurt. 


Pop.  (1905)  3s.i=. 
,  running  Irom  cast  1. 
:onlaining  the  grand 


Oil  this  I 

kirche:    and'  tbe  square  on  which  stands  the  Nikolaikirche,  a 

NMeworthy  ai«  also  the  Klcmda,  a  small  castle  daiing  from 
i>6o;  the  Luihethaus,  in  which  the  icFormer  stayed  with  the 
Cotta  family  in  1498;  the  house  in  which  Sebastian  Bach  wu 
bom,  and  that  (now  a  museum)  in  which  Friti  Renter  lived 
(i86j-l874).  Then  are  monuments  to  the  two  former  [n  the 
town,  while  tbe  raling-pkice  of  the  latter  m  the  cemetery  is 
marked  by  a  less  prtlentlous  memorial.  Eisenach  has  a  school 
Ol  foieiiry,  a  school  of  design,  a  classical  school  (CynnsiruHi) 
and  modem  school  (/lufgyninajiiim),  a  deaf  and  dumb  scbool,  a 
leathers'  seminary,  a  theaire  and  a  Wagner  museum.  The 
moat  imponant  Industries  of  the  town  are  worsted-spinning, 
carriage  and  wagon  building,  and  the  making  of  colours  and 
pottery.     Among  others  are  lhe  manufacture  ol  cigars. 


nachincs,  alabi 
ftc,  cabinet-making,  brewing,  granit 
tile-making,  and  saw-  and  com-millin 
The  natural  beauty  ol  lU  surrou 
lotesls  0!  the  dbtrict  have  of  late  yea 
residents.  Magnificently  situated  oe 
above  the  town  la  the  south,  is  the  hi 
ancleni  castle  of  the  kindgraves 


larrying  ai 


il  the  I 


t  of  Mini 


:  Thuri 


rg  (?.p.),  ih. 


as  the  place  where  Lu 
the  diet  olWorms  in  ijii,  was  kepi  in  hiding  and  made  his 
trantlatkin  ol  the  Bible.  On  a  high  rock  adjacent  to  the  Warl- 
bvrg  art  the  ruins  of  the  castle  ol  Mldelslein. 

Eisenach  [/inKii.ai)  was  (ounded  In  r070  by  Louis  II.  the 
Springer,  landgrave  ol  Thuringia,  and  its  history  during  the 
middle  ages  was  closely  bound  up  with  that  ol  lhe  Wartburg, 
the  seat  ol  the  landgraves.  The  Klemda,  meniioned  above, 
was  built  by  Si^la  (d.  1 134).  daughlei  ol  the  landgrave  Louis 
IV  .  and  wile  ol  Duke  Henry  II.  ol  Brabant,  to  defend  the  loHn 
against  Henry  III,,  margrave  ol  Meissen,  during  the  succes^on 
contest  that  ffjlowed  the  eitinciion  ol  lhe  male  line  ol  the 
ol  Eisenach 


14SS  fo 


Lof  <h 


se  ol  Well 
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EISENBERG— EISTEDDFOD 


to  1644,  and  again  from  i66t  to  1741,  when  it  finally  fell  to  Saxe* 

Weimar.    The  town  qf  Eisenach,  by  reason  of  its  associations, 

has  been  a  favourite  centre  for .  the  religious  propaganda  of 

Evangelical  Germany,  and  since  185a  it  has  been  the  scene  of 

the  annual  conference  of  the  German  Evangelical  Cbufch,  known 

as  the  Eisenach  conference. 

See  Trinius,  Eisenach  und  Umgfibung  (Minden,  1900);  and  H.  A. 
Daniel,  Deutschland  ^Leipzig,  1895),  and  further  references  in  U. 
Chevalier,  "  Repertoire  des  sources,"  &c.,  Topo-bibliogr.  (Mont- 
biliard,  1894-1899).  s-v. 

EISENBERO  (Isenberg),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Saxc-Altenburg,  on  a  plateau  between  the  rivers  Saale  and 
Elster,  20  m.  S.W.  from  Zeit2,  and  connected  with  the  railway 
Leipzig-Gera  by  a  branch  to  Crossen.  Pop.  (1905)  8824.  It 
possesses  an  old  castle,  several  churches,  and  monuments  to 
Duke  Christian  of  Saxe-Eisenberg  (d.  1707),  Bismarck,  and  the 
philosopher  Karl  Christian  Fricdrich  Krause  (q.v.).  Its  principal 
industries  arc  weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of  machines, 
ovens,  furniture,  pianos,  porcelain  and  sausages. 

See  B:ick,ChronikderSiadlunddesAmUsEiscnberg  (Eisenb.,  1843). 

EISBNBRZ  ("'Iron  ore  **),  a  market-place  and  old  mining 
town  in  Styria,  Austria,  68  m.  N.W.  of  Graz  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1900)  6494.  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  dominated  on  the 
east  by  the  Pfaffenstein  (6140  ft.),  on  the  west  by  the  Kaiser- 
schild  (6830  ft.),  and  on  the  south  by  the  Erzberg  ($030  ft.).  It 
has  an  interesting  example  of  a  medieval  fortified  church,  a 
Gothic  edifice  founded  by  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  in  the  13th 
century  and  rebuilt  in  the  i6th.  The  Erzberg  or  Ore  Mountain 
furnishes  such  rich  ore  that  it  is  quarried  in  the  open  air  like 
stone,  in  the  simiroer  months.  There  is  documentary  evidence 
of  the  mines  having  been  worked  as  far  back  as  the  1 2  th  century. 
They  afford  employment  to  two  or  three  thousand  hands  in 
summer  and  about  half  as  many  in  winter,  and  yield  some 
800,000  tons  of  iron  per  annum.  Eisenerz  is  connected  with  the 
mi^es  by  the  Erzberg  railway,  a  bold  piece  of  engineering  work, 
14  m.  long,  constructed  on  the  Abt's  rack-and-pinion  system. 
It  passes  through  some  beautiful  scenery,  and  descends  to 
Vordcrnberg  (pop.  3m),  an  important  centre  of  the  iron  trade 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Erzberg.  Eisenerz  possesses, 
in  addition,  twenty-five  furnaces,  which  produce  iron^  and 
particularly  steel,  of  exceptional  excellence.  A  few  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  Eisenerz  lies  the  castle  of  Leopoldstein,  and  near  it  the 
beautiful  Leopoldsteincr  Lake.  This  lake,  with  its  dark-green 
water,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  2028  ft.,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  high  peaks,  is  not  big,  but  is  very  deep,  having  a  depth 
of  520  ft. 

BISLraBN  (Lat.  Jslehia),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony,  24  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Halle,  on  the  railway 
to  Nordhausen  and  Cassel.  Pop.  (1905)  23,898.  It  is  divided 
into  an  old  and  a  new  town  (Altstadt  and  Neustadt).  Among 
its  principal  buildings  are  the  church  of  St  Andrew  (Andrcas- 
kirche),  which  contains  numerous  monuments  of  the  counts  of 
Mansfcld;  the  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  (Peter-Paulkirche). 
containing  the  font  in  which  Luther  was  baptized;  the  royal 
gymnasium  (classical  school),  founded  by  Luther  shortly  before 
his  death  in  1546;  and  the  hospital.  Eisleben  is  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  Luther  was  born  and  died.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  bom  was  burned  in  1689,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1693 
as  a  free  school  for  orphans.  This  school  fell  into  decay  under 
the  regime  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  was  restored  in 
1817  by  King  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  who,  in  1819, 
transferred  it  to  a  new  building  behind  the  old  house.  The 
house  in  which  Luther  died  was  restored  towards  the  end  of  the 
t9(h  century,  and  his  death  chamber  is  still  preserved.  A 
bronze  statue  of  Luther  by  Rudolf  Siemering  (1835-1905)  was 
unveiled  in  1883.  Eisleben  has  long  been  the  centre  of  an 
important  mining  district  (Luther  was  a  miner's  son),  the 
principal  products  being  silver  and  copper.  It  possesses  snielting 
works  and  a  school  of  mining. 

The  earliest  record  of  Eisleben  is  dated  974.  In  1045.  at 
which  time  it  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Mansfeld,  it  received 
the  right  to  hold  aurkttB)  eoki  noney,  and  levy  tolls.    From 


1531  to  1710  it  was  the  teat  of  the  cadet  line  of  the  countf  of 
Mansfeld-Eisleben.  After  the  extinction  of  the  main  line  of 
the  cotwts  of  Mansfeld,  Eisleben  fell  to  Saxony,  and,  in  the 
partition  of  Saxony  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  was 
assigned  to  Prussia. 

See  G.  GrOssler,  UrkundlUhe  Cesck,  EuUbens  his  Mum  Ende  des  12. 
Jahrhunderts  (Halle,  1875):  Chronicon  IsUbiense:  Eisteben  Stadi- 
ckronik  aus  den  Jahren  1520-1738,  edited  from  the  original,  with 
notes  by  GrOssler  and  Sommer  (Eisleben,  1882). 

EISTEDDFOD  (plural  Eistcddfodau),  the  national  bardic  con- 
gress of  Wales,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  encourage  bardism 
and  music  and  the  general  literature  of  the  Welsh,  to  maintain 
the  Welsh  language  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  to  foster  and 
cultivate  a  patriotic  sfurit  amongst  the  people.  This  institution, 
so  peculiar  to  Wales,  is  of  very  andent  origin.*  The  term 
EtsUddfod^  however,  which  means  "a  session"  or  "sitting," 
was  probably  not  applied  to  bardic  congresses  before  the  12th 
century. 

The  Eisteddfod  in  its  present  character  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  time  of  Gwain  ap  Maxen  WIedig,  who  at  the 
close  of  the  4th  century  was  elected  to  the  chief  sovereignty 
of  the  Britons  on  the  departure  of  the  Romans.  It  was  at  thh 
time,  or  soon  afterwards,  that  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Crorsedd 
were  codified  and  remodelled,  and  its  motto  of "  Y  gwir  yn  crbyn 
y  byd  "  (The  truth  against  the  worid)  given  to  it.  "  Chairs  " 
(with  which  the  Eisteddfod  as  a  national  institution  is  now 
inseparably  connected)  were  also  established,  or  rather  perhaps 
resuscitated,  about  the  same  time.  The  chair  was  a  kind  of 
convention  where  disciples  were  trained,  and  bardic  matters 
discussed  preparatory  to  the  great  Gorsedd,  each  chair  having  a 
distinctive  motto.  There  are  now  existing  four  chairs  in  Wales,— 
namely,  the  "  royal  "  chair  of  Powys,  whose  motto  is  "  A  laddo 
a  leddir  "  (He  that  slaycth  shall  be  slain) ;  that  of  Gwent  and 
Glamorgan,  whose  motto  is  "  Duw  a  phob  daioni  "  (€k>d  and  aH 
goodness)  i  that  of  Dyfed,  whose  motto  is  "  Calon  wrth  galon  " 
(Heart  with  heart) ;  and  that  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales,  whose 
motto  is  "lesu,"  or  "0  lesul  na'd  gamwaiih"  (Jesus,  or  Oh 
Jcsust  suffer  not  iniquity). 

The  first  Eisteddfod  of  which  any  account  seems  to  have 
descended  to  us  was  one  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Conway  in 
the 6th  century,  under  the  auspices  of  Maclgwn  Gwynedd,  prince 
of  North  Wales.  Maclgwn  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  vocal  song  over  instrumental  music,  is  recorded 
to  have  offered  a  reward  to  such  bards  and  minstrels  as  should 
swim  over  the  Conway.  There  were  several  competitors,  but  on 
their  arrival  on  the  opposite  shore  the  harpers  found  themselves 
unable  to  play  owing  to  the  injury  their  harps  had  sustained 
from  the  water,  while  the  bards  were  in  as  good  tune  as  ever. 
King  (^dwaladr  also  presided  at  an  Eisteddfod  about  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century 

Griffith  ap  Cynan;  prince  of  North  Wales,  who  had  been  born 
in  Ireland,  brought  with  him  from  that  country  many  Irish 
musicians,  who  greatly  improved  the  music  of  Wales.  During 
his  long  reign  of  56  years  he  offered  great  encouragement  to 
bards,  harpers  and  minstrels,  and  framed  a  code  of  laws  for  their 
better  regulation.  He  held  an  Eisteddfod  about  the  beginning 
of  the  I2ih  century  at  Caerwys  in  Flintshire,  "to  which  there 
repaired  all  the  musicians  of  Wales,  and  some  also  from  England 
and  Scotland."  For  many  years  afterwards  the  Eisteddfod 
appears  to  have  been  held  triennially,  and  to  have  enforced  the 
rigid  observance  of  the  enactments  of  Griffith  ap  Cynan.  The 
places  at  which  it  was  generally  held  were  Abcrifraw,  formerly 
the  royal  seat  of  the  princes  of  North  Wales;  Dynevor,  the 
royal  castle  of  the  princes  of  South  Wales;  and  Mathrafal, 
the  royal  palace  of  the  princes  of  Powys;  and  in  later  times 

*  According  to  the  Welsh  Triads  and  other  historical  ngoords.  iho 
Gorsedd  or  assembly  (an  essential  v^rx  of  the  modern  Eistcddfodh 
from  which  indeed  the  latter  sprung)  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  time  of 
Prydain  the  ton  of  >Cdd  the  Great,  who  lived  many  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  Upon  the  destruction  of  the  political  ascendancy 
of  the  Druids,  the  Gorsedd  lost  its  political  importance,  though  it 
seems  to  have  long  afterwaids  retained  its  institutional  character  •• 
the  medium  for  preserving  the  laws,  doctrines  and  traditions  of 
bardism. 
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Caerwys  in  Flintshire  received  that  honourable  distinction,  it 
having  been  the  princely  residence  of  Llewelyn  the  Last.  Some 
of  these  Eisteddfodau  were  conducted  in  a  style  of  great  magni- 
ficence, under  the  patronage  of  the  native  princes.  At  Christmas 
1107  Cadwgan,  the  son  of  Bleddyn  ap  Cynf3m,  prince  of  Powys, 
held  an  Eisteddfod  in  Cardigan  CasUe,  to  which  he  invited  the 
bards,  harpers  and  minstrels, "  the  best  to  be  found  in  all  Wales  "; 
and  "  he  gave  them  chairs  and  subjects  of  emulation  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  feasts  of  King  Arthur."  In  11 76  Rhys  ab 
Gruffydd,  prince  of  South  Wales,  held  an  Eisteddfod  in  the  same 
osstle  on  a  scale  of  still  greater  magnificence,  it  having  been 
prodaimed,  we  are  told,  a  year  befoie  it  took  pla4:e, "  over  Wales, 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  many  other  countries." 

On  the  annexation  of  Wales  to  England,  Edward  I.  deemed  it 
poUtic  to  sanction  the  bardic  Eisteddfod  by  his  famous  statute  of 
Rhuddlan.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Ifor  Hacl,  a  South  Wales 
chieftain,  held  one  at  his  mansion.  Another  wasiheid  in  1451, 
with  the  permission  of  the  king,  by  Grifiith  ab  Nicholas  at 
Carmarthen,  in  princely  style,  where  Dafydd  ab  Edmund,  an 
eminent  poet,  signalized  himself  by.  his  wonderful  powers  of 
versification  in  the  Welsh  metres,  and  whence  "  he  carried  home 
on  his  shoulders  the  silver  chair  "  which  he  had  fairly  won. 
Several  Eisteddfodau,  were  held,  one  at  least  by  royal  mandate, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  1523  one  was  held  at  Caerwys 
befoce  the  chamberlain  of  North  Wales  and  others,  by  virtue  of 
a  conunission  issued  by  Henry  VIII.  In  the  course  of  time, 
tfarou^  selaxation  <^  bardic  discipline,  the  profession  was 
yffimiH  by  unqualified  persons,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
regular  bvds.  Accordin^y  in  1567  Qtieen  Elizabeth  issued 
a  ooDimission  for  hoMing  an  Eisteddfod  at  Caerwys  in  the 
fbUofHsg  year,  which  was  duly  held,  when  degrees  were  conferred 
on  55  ^n^^H"**^^  indudtng  so  harpers.  From  the  terms  of  the 
rojrail  prockunation  we  find  that  it  was  then  customary  to  bestow 
"  a  silver  harp  "  on  the  chief  of  the  faculty  of  musicians,  as  it  had 
been  usual  to  reward  the  chief  bard  with  "  a  silver  chair."  This 
was  the  last  Eisteddfod  appointed  by  royal  commission,  but 
several  others  of  some  importance  were  held  during  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  under  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
Sir  RichArd  NevUle,  and  other  influential  persons.  Amongst 
these  the  last  of  any  particular  note  was  one  held  in  Bcwper 
Cattle,  Glamorgan,  by  Sir  Richard  Basset  in  1681. 

DnriBg  the  succeeding  130. years  Welsh  nationality  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  and  no  geaoral  Eisteddfod  on  a  large  scale  appears 
to  httve  been  held  until  181 9,  though  several  small  ones  were 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gwyneddigwn  Society,  established 
in  i77i» — the  BMst  important  being  those  at  Corwen  (1789), 
St  A4ap^  (1790)  and  Caerwys  (iig&h 

At  the  dose  of  the  Napdeonic  wars,  however,  there  was  a 
general  revival  of  Welsh  nationality,  and  numerous  Welsh 
literary  societies  were  established  throughout  Wales,  and  in 
the  principal  English  towns.  A  large  Eisteddfod  was  held  under 
distinguished  patronage  at  Carmarthen  in  1819,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  thi^  have  been  held  (together  with  numerous 
local  Eisteddfodau),  almost  without  intermission,  annually. 
The  Eisteddfod  at  Uangollenin  1858  is  memorable  for  iu  archaic 
character,  and  the  attempts  then  made  to  revive  the  ancient 
cerenoniei,  and  restore  the  ancient  vestments  of  druids,  bards 
and  ovalct. 

To  constitute  a  provincial  Eisteddfod  it  b  necessary  that 
it  shonld  be  proclaimed  by  a  graduated  bard  of  a  Gorsedd  a 
year  and  a  day  before  it  takes  place.  A  local  one  may  be  held 
without  such  a  proclamation.  A  provincial  Eisteddfod  generally 
lasts  three,  sometimes  four  days.  A  president  and  a  conductor 
are  app<Hnted  for  each  day.  The  proceedings  commence  with  a 
Gorsedd  meeting,  opened  with  sound  of  trumpet  and  other 
ceremonies,  at  which  candidates  come  forward  and  receive 
bardic  degrees  after  satisfying  the  presiding  bard  as  to  their 
fitness.  At  the  subsequent  meetings  the  president  gives  a  brief 
address;  the  bards  follow  with  poetical  addresses;  adjudications 
«ie  made*  and  prijes  and  medals  with  suitable  devices  are  given 
to  tJbe  aucocsslul  coropeiitocs  for  poetical,  musical  and  prose 
qoopovitions,  for  the  belt  choralandiQlosinging,and  singing  with 


the  harp  or  "  PennilHon  singing  ">  as  it  is  called,  for  the  best  play- 
ing on  the  harp  or  stringed  or  wind  instruments,  as  well  as 
occasionally  for  the  best  specimens  of  handicraft  and  art.  In  the 
evening  of  each  day  a  concert  is  given,  generally  attended  by  very 
large  nimibers.  The  great  dayof  the  Eisteddfod  is  the  "chair  "day 
— usually  the  third  or  last  day — the  grand  event  of  the  Eisteddfod 
being  the  adjudication  on  the  chair  subject,  and  the  chairing  and 
investiture  of  the  fortunate  winner.  This  is  the  highest  object 
of  a  Welsh  bard's  ambition.  The  ceremony  is  an  imposing  one, 
and  is  performed  with  sound  of  trumpeL  (See  also  the  articles 
Baro,  Celt:  CelHc  UUratme,  and  Wales.)  (R.  W.*) 

EJECTMENT  (Lat.  r,  out,  nndjocerCy  to  throw),  in  English  law, 
an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  land,  together 
with  damages  for  the  wrongful  withholding  thereof.  In  the  old 
dassifications  of  actions,  as  real  or  personal,  this  was  known 
as  a  mixed  action,  because  its  object  was  twofold,  viz.  to  recover 
both  the  realty  and  personal  damages.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  term  ''ejectment"  applies  in  law  to  distinct  classes  of 
proceedings— ejectments  as  between  rival  claimants  to  land, 
and  ejectments  as  between  those  who  hold,  or  have  held,  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Under  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  actions  in  England  for  the  recovery  of  land  are  commenced 
and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  actions.  But  the 
historical  interest  attaching  to  the  action  of  ejectment  is  so 
great  as  to  render  some  account  of  it  necessary. 

The  form  of  the  action  as  it  prevailed  in  the  English  courts 
down  to  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  1852  was  a  scries  of 
fictions,  among  the  most  remarkable  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
body  of  Englkh  law.  A,  the  person  claiming  title  to  land, 
delivered  to  B,  the  person  in  possession,  a  declaration  in  eject- 
ment in  which  C  and  D,  fictitious  persons,  were  plaintiff  and 
defendant.  C  stated  that  A  had  devised  the  land  to  him  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  that  he  had  been  ousted  by  D.  A  notice 
signed  by  D  informed  B  of  the  proceedings,  and  advised  him  to 
apply  to  be  made  defendant  in  D's  place,  as  he,  D,  havfhg  no 
title,  did  not  intend  to  defend  the  suit.  If  B  did  not  so  apply, 
judgment  was  given  against  D,  and  possession  of  the  lands  was 
given  to  A.  But  if  B  did  apply,  the  Court  allowed  him  to 
defend  the  action  only  on  condition  that  he  admitted  the  three 
fictitious  averments — the  lease,  the  entry  and  the  ouster — which, 
together  with  title,  were  the  four  things  necessary  to  nuuntain 
an  action  of  ejectment  This  having  been  arranged  the  action 
proceeded,  B  being  made  defendant  instead  of  D.  The  names 
used  for  the  fictitious  parties  were  John  Doe,  plaintiff,  and 
Ridiard  Roe,  defendant,  who  was  called  "  the  casual  ejector." 
The  explanation  of  these  mysterious  ficticms  is  this.  The  writ 
(U  Qcctume  Jirntae  was  invented  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  IIL  as  a  remedy  to  a  lessee  for  years  who  had  been 
ousted  of  hb  term.  It  was  a  writ  of  trespass,  and  carried  damages, 
but  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  if  not  before  that  date,  the  courts 
of  common  law  added  thereto  a  spedes  of  remedy  neither 
warranted  by  the  original  writ  nor  demanded  by  the  declaration, 
viz.  a  judgment  to  recover  so  much  of  the  term  as  was  still  to 
run,  and  a  writ  of  possession  thereupon.  The  next  step  was  to 
extend  the  remedy— limited  originally  to  leaseholds— to  cases 
of  disputed  title  to  freeholds.  This  was  done  indirectly  by  the 
claimant  entering  on  the  land  and  there  making  a  lease  for  a 
term  of  jrears  to  another  person;  for  it  was  only  a  term  that 
could  be  recovered  by  the  action,  and  to  create  a  term  required 
actual  possession  in  the  granter.  The  lessee  remained  on  the  land, 
and  the  next  person  who  entered  even  by  chance  was  accounted 
an  ejector  of  the  lessee,  who  then  served  upon  him  a  writ  of 
trc^MtfS  and  ejectment.    The  case  then  went  to  trial  as  on  a 

*  According  to  Jones's  Bardic  Remains,  "  To  sing  *  Pennilh'on 
with  a  Welsh  harp  is  not  so  easily  accomplished  as  may  be  imagined. 
The  singer  is  obltffcd  to  foUow  the  harper,  who  may  change  the  tune, 
or  perform  variations  ad  libitum,  whilst  the  vocalist  must  keep  time, 
and  end  precisely  with  the  strain.  The  singer  docs  not  commence 
with  the  harper,  but  takes  the  strain  up  at  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  bar,  as  best  suits  the  *  pennlU  *  he  intends  to  sing.   .  ^    . 

I  Those  are  considered  the  best  singers  who  can  adapt  stantas  of  varioua 
metres  to  one  melody,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  the  twenty-four 
msasiires  aeoofding  to  the  bardic  laws  and  rules  of  oompositioo." 
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common  action  of  trespass;  and  the  claimant's  title,  being  the 
real  foundation  of  the  lessee's  right,  was  thus  indir«:tly  deter- 
mined. These  proceedings  might  take  place  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  person  really  in  possession;  and  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  the  action  a  rule  was  laid  down  that  the  plaintiff  in 
ejectment  must  give  notice  to  the  party  In  possession,  who 
might  then  come  in  and  defend  the  action.  When  the  action 
came  into  general  use  as  a  mode  of  trying  the  title  to  frediolds, 
the  actual  entry,  lease  and  ouster  which  were  necessary  to  found 
the  action  were  attended  with  much  inconvenience,  abd  accord- 
ingly Lord  Chief  Justice  RoUe  during  the  Protectorate  (c.  1657) 
substituted  for  them  the  fictitious  averments  already  described. 
The  action  of  ejectment  is  now  only  a  curiosity,  of  1^^  history. 
Its  fictitious  suitors  were  swept  away  by  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act  of  1852.  A  form  ci  writ  was  prescribed,  in  which 
the  person  in  possession  ci  the  disputed  premises  by  name  and 
all  persons  entitled  to  defend  the  possession  were  informed  that 
the  plaintiff  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  possession,  and  required 
to  appear  in  court  to  defend  the  possesion  of  the  property  or 
such  part  of  it  as  they  should  think  fit.  In  the  form  of  the  writ 
and  in  some  other  respects  ejectment  still  differed  from  other 
actions.  But,  as  already  mentioned,  it  has  now  been  assimilated 
(under  the  name  of  action  for  the  recovery  of  lands)  to  ordinary 
actions  by  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  commenced 
by  writ  of  simimons,  and — subject  to  the  rules  as  to  summary 
judgments  {v.  inf.) — proceeds  along  the  usual  course  of  pleadings 
and  trial  to  judgment;  but  is  subject  to  one  special  rule,  vis: 
that  except  by  leave  of  the  Court  or  a  judge  the  only  daims 
which  may  be  joined  with  one  for  recovery  of  land  are  claims 
in  respect  of  arrears  of  rent  or  double  value  for  holding  o\'er, 
or  mesne  profits  (t  .0.  the  value  of  the  land  during  the  period 
of  illegal  possession),  or  damages  for  breach  of  a  contract  under 
which  the  premises  are  held  or  for  any  wrong  or  injury  to  the 
premises  claimed  (R.S.C.,  O.  xviii.  r.  2).  These  claims  were 
formcfly  recoverable  by  an  Independent  action. 

With  regard  to  actions  for  the  recovery  of  land— «part  from 
the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant — the  only  point  that 
need  be  noted  is  the  presumption  of  law  in  favour  of  the  actual 
possessor  of  the  land  in  dispute.  Where  the  action  is  brought 
by  a  landlord  against  his  tenant,  there  is  of  course  no  presumption 
against  the  landlord's  title  arising  from  the  tenant's  possession. 
By  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  1852  (sa.  210-2x2)  special 
provision  was  made  for  the  prompt  recovery  of  demised  premises 
where  half  a  year's  rent. was  in  arrear  and  the  landlord  was 
entitled  to  re-enter  for  non-payment.  These  provisions  Are 
still  in  force,  but  advantage  is  now  more  generally  taken  of  the 
summary  judgment  procedure  introduced  by  the  Rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court  (Order  3,  r.  6.).  This  procedure  may  be  adopted 
when  (a)  the  tenant's  term  has  expired,  (b)  or  has  been  duly 
determined  by  notice  to  quit,  or  (c)  has  become  liable  to  forfeiture 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  applies  not  only  to  the  tenant 
but  to  persons  claiming  under  him.  The  writ  is  specially  en- 
dorsed with  the  plaintiff's  cUim  to  recover  the  land  with  or 
without  rent  or  mesne  profits,  and  summary  Judgment  obtained 
if  no  substantial  defence  is  disclosed.  Where  an  action  to 
recover  land  is  brought  against  the  tenant  by  a  person  claiming 
adversely  to  the  landlord,  the  tenant  is  bound,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiting  the  value  of  three  years'  improved  or  rack  rent  of  the 
premises,  to  give  notice  to  the  landk>rd  in  order  that  he  may 
appear  and  defend  his  title.  Actions  for  the  recovery  of  land, 
other  than  land  bek>nging  to  spiritual  corporations  aind  to  the 
crown,  are  barred  ia  12  years  (Real  Property  limitation  Acts 
i8j3  (s.  29)  and  1874  (s.  i).  A  landk)rd  can  recover  possession 
in  the  county  court  (L)  by  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  possession, 
where  neither  the  value  of  the  premises  nor  the  rent  exceeds 
£100  a  year,  and  the  tenant  is  holding  over  (County  Courts  Acts 
of  1888,  s.  138,  and  1903,  s.  3);  (ii.)  by  "  an  action  of  ejectment," 
where  (a)  the  value  or  rent  of  the  premises  does  not  exceed 
£100,  (6)  half  a  year's  rent  is  in  arrear,  and  (c)  no  suffident 
distress  (see  Rent)  is  to  be  found  on  the  premises  (Act  of  18S8, 
8. 139:  Act  of  1903,  s.  3 ;  County  Court  Rules  1903,  (kd.  v.  rule  3). 
Where  a  tenant  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  £20  a  year  of  pwiisti 


at  will,  or  for  a  term  not  exceeding  7  yeais^  itfqses Mrnegiectak 
on  the  determination  or  expiration  of  his  interest,  to  deliver  up 
possession,  such  possession  may  be  recovered  by  proceedings 
before  justices  under  the  Small  Tenements  Recovery  Act  1838, 
an  enactment  which  has  been  extended  to  the  recovery  of  allotr 
ments.  Under  the  Distress  for  Rent  Act  1737,  and  the  Deserted 
Tenements  Act  x8x  7,  a  laitdlord  can  have  hinuelf  put  by  the  order 
of  two  justices  into  premises  deserted  by  the  tenant  where  ball 
a  year's  rent  is  owing  and  no  suffident  distress  can  be  found. 

In  Ireland,  the  practice  with  regard  to  the  recovery  <^  laiul  it 
regulated  by  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  1891,  made  under 
the  Judicature  (Ireland)  Act  1877;  and  resembles  that  ol 
England.  Possession  may  be  recovered  summarily  by  a  special 
indorsement  of  the  writ,  as  in  England;  and  there  are  analogous 
provisions  with  regard  to  the  recovery  of  small  tenements 
(see  Land  Act,  x86o  ss.  84  and  89).  The  law  with  regard  to 
the  ejectment  or  eviction  of  tenants  is  consoh'daled  by  the  Land 
Act  x86o.    (See  ss.  52-66,  68-71,  and  further  under  Lamdlqi* 

ANDTENAirr.) 

In  Sc^Uand,  the  recovery  of  land  is  effected  by  an  action  o£ 
"  removing  "  or  summary  ejection.  In  the  case  of  a  tenant 
"warning"  is  necessary  unless  he  is  bound  by  his  lease  t» 
remove  without  warning.  In  the  case  of  possessors  without 
title,  or  a  title  merely  precarious,  no  warning  is  needed.  A 
summary  process  of  removing  from  small  hoklings  Is  provided 
for  by  Sheriff  Courts  (Scotland)  Acts  of  1838  and  x85t4 

In  the  United  States,  the  old  English  action  of  ejectment  was 
adopted  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  where  it  was  so  adopted 
has  often  been  superseded,  as  in  Connecticut,  by  a  single  aoion 
for  all  cases  of  ouster,  disseisin  or  ejectment.  In  this  action, 
known  as  an  action  of  disseisin  or  ejectment,  both  poases^n  of 
the  land  and  damages  may  be  recovered.  In  some  of  the  state* 
a  tenant  against  whom  an  action  of  ejectment  Is  brought  by  a 
stranger  is  bound  uiKler  a  penalty,  as  in  England,  to  give  iK>tice 
of  the  daim  to  the  landl(Mtl  in  order  that  he  may  appear  and 
defend  his  title. 

In  Prtnck  law  the  landlord's  daim  for  rent  Is  fairiy  secured 

by  the  hypothec,  and  by  summary  powers  which  exist  for  the 

seizure  of  the  effects  of  defaulting  tenants.    Eviction  or  annul- 

ment  of  a  lease  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  jadidal 

tribunals.    The  Civil  Code  deals  with  the  position  of  a  tenant 

in  case  of  the  sale  of  the  property  leased.    If  the  lease  is  by 

authentic  act  {acU  oHtMefUique)  or  has  an  ascertained  date,  the 

purchaser  cannot  evict  the  tenant  unlesa  a  right  to  do  so  waa 

reserved  on  the  lease  (art.  X743)>  ^d  then  only  on  payment  of  an 

indemnity  (arts.  1744*1747).    If  the  lease  is  not  by  authentic 

act,  or  has  not  an  ascertained  date,  the  purchaser  is  not  liable 

for  indemnity  (art.  1750).    The  tenant  of  rural  lands  is  bound 

to  give  the  landtord  notice  of  acts  of  usurpation  (art.  I76S>. 

There  are  analogous  provisions  in  the  Civil  Codes  of  Belghmk 

(arts.  X743  <t  seq.),  Holland  (arts.  16x3,  16x4),  Portugal  (art. 

1572);  and  see  the  German  Civil  Code  (arts.  $35  et  seq.).    In 

many  of  the  colonies  there  are  statutory  provisions  for  the 

recovery  of  land  or  premises  on  the  h'nes  of  English  law  (cL 

Ontario,  Rev.  Suts.  1897,  c.  xtow  m.  19  et  seq.;  Manitoba,  Rev. 

Stats.  X902,  c.  X903).    In  otheit  (e.g.  New  Zealand,  Act.  Na  ss 

of  1893,  ss.  X7S-X87;  British  Cohimbia,  Revised  Statutes,  2897, 

c.  182;  Cyprus,  Ord.  15  of  1895)  there  has  been  legislation  similar 

to  the  Small  Tenements  Recovery  Act  1838. 

AuTHORTrrES.— EMWfjJk  Law:  Cole  on  BjeOmeHf;  Dtgby«  History 
cf  RmI  Property  (3rd  ed..  London,  1884);  PoUock  and  Maitland. 
History  of  Emtfisk  Law  (Cambridge,  1895):  Fob.  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (4th  ed.,  London,  1907);  Pawcett.  Landlord  and  Tenanl 
(London,  1905).  Irish  Law:  Nohn  and  Kane's  Statutes  relating 
to  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (5th  ed..  Dublin.  1898);  Wylie'a 
Judicature  AcU  (Dublin.  1900).    ScoU  Lawi    Hunter  on  Landlord 


l}ietionarw- 

(Bocton  and  London,   1897);  Stimebn,   American  Statute  Latw^ 
(Borton,  "886).  (A.  W.  R.) 

EKATIklHftURO,  a  town  of  Russia,  fn  the  government  of* 
Perm,  3x1  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Pern,  on  the  Iset  river^ 
near  the  E.  foot  of  the  Vral  Moumaint,  in  56^  49'  N.  aMfr 
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€0*  35^  E.,  at  an  altitude  of  870  ft  aVyve  sea-levd.  It  b  the 
most  important  town  of  the  Urals.  Pop.  (i860)  191830;  (1897) 
SS,488,  The  streets  are  broad  and  regular,  and  several  of  the 
houses  of  palatial  proportions.  In  1834  Ekaterinburg  was  made 
the  see  of  a  suffragan  bishop  of  the  Orthodox  Gredt  Church. 
There  are  two  cathedrals — St  Catherine's,  founded  in  1758,  and 
that  of  the  Eplpha^,  in  1774 — and  a  museum  of  natural  histoiy, 
opened  in  1853.  Ekaterinburg  is  the  seat  of  the  central  mining 
administration  of  the  Ural  r^on,  and  has  a  chemical  laboratory 
for  the  assay  of  gold,  a  mining  school,  the  Ural  Society  of 
Naturalhts,  and  a  magnetic  and  meteorological  observatory. 
Besides  the  government  mint  for  copper  coinage,  which  dates 
from  1735,  the  government  engineering  works,  and  the 
imperial  factory  for  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  malachite, 
Jasper,  marble,  porphyry  and  other  ornamental  stones,  the 
industrial  establishments  comprise  candle,  paper,  soap  and 
machinery  works,  flour  and  woollen  mills,  and  tanneries.  There  is 
*  lively  trade  in  cattle,  cereals,  iron,  woc^en  and  silk  goods, 
and  colonial  products;  and  two  important  fairs  are  held  annually. 
Nearly  forty  gold  awl  platinum  mines,  over  thirty  iron<works, 
and  numerous  other  factories  are  scattered  over  the  district, 
idiile  wheds,  travelling  boies,  hardware,  boots  and  so  forth 
are  extensively  made  in  the  villages.  Ekaterinburg  took  its 
origfai  bom  the  mining  establishments  founded  by  Peto'  the 
(Ueat  in  1721^  and  received  its  name  in  honour  of  his  wife, 
Catherine  L  Its  development  was  greatly  promoted  in '1763 
1^  the  diversion  of  the  Siberian  highway  from  Verkhoturye  to 
this  place. 

BKATKBINOIIAR,  a  town  of  South  Russia,  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  Kubafl,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kubafi,  85  m. 
EJ^^E.  ol  Novo-rossiysk  on  the  railway  to  Rostov-on-Don, 
aad  in  45^  3'  N.  and  38*^  so'  E.  It  is  badly  built,  on  a  swampy 
lite  exposed  to  the  inundations  of  the  river;  and  its  houses, 
wiUi  few  exceptions,  are  slight  structures  of  wood  and  plaster. 
Founacd  by  Catherine  II.  in  1794  on  the  site  of  an  old  town 
adled  TVnutarakan,  as  a  smaE  fort  and  Cossack  settlement,  its 
population  grew  from  9620  in  i860  to  65,697  in  1897.  It  has 
various  tedmica]  schools,  an  experimental  fruit-farm,  a  military 
hospital,  and  a  natural  history  museum.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on,  eqsedally  in  cereals. 

BKATBRUfOfflLAV,  a  government  of  south  Russia,  having  the 
governments  of  Poltava  and  Kharkov  on  the  N.,  the  territory 
of  the  D(Hi  Cossacks  on  the  E.,  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  Taurida  on 
the  S.,  and  Kherson  on  the  W.  Area,  34,478  sq.  m.  Its  surface 
is  undulating  steppe,  sloping  ^ntly  south  and  north,  with  a  few 
bflls  reaching  isoo  ft.  in  the  N.E.,  where  a  slight  swdling  (the 
Don  Hills)  compels  the  Don  to  make  a  great  curve  eastwards. 
Another  chain  of  hills,  to  which  the  eastward  bend  of  the  Dnieper 
is  due,  rises  in  the  west.  These  hills  have  a  crystalline  core 
(granites,  syenites  and  diorites),  while  the  surface  strata  belong 
to  the  Carboniferous,  Permian,  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  forma- 
tions. The  government  is  rich  in  minerals,  espedally  in  coal — 
the  mines  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  Donets  coalfidd---in>n  ores, 
fireday  and  rock-salt,  and  every  year  the  mining  output  increases 
in  (tuantity,  especially  of  coal  and  ixon.  Granite,  limestone, 
grindstone,  slate,  with  graphite,  manganese  and  mercury  are 
found.  The  government  is  drained  by  the  Dnieper,  the  Don  and 
their  tributaries  (e.g.  the  Donets  and  Volchya)  and  by  several 
affluents  (cf  .  the  Kalmius)  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  soil  is  the 
fertile  black  earth,  but  the  crops  occasionally  suffer  f nrtn  drought, 
the  average  annual  rainfall  bdng  only  15  In.  Forests  are  scarce. 
Pop.  (i860)  1,138,750;  (1897)  9,118,946,  chiefly  Little  Russians, 
with  Great  Russians,  Greeks  (48,740),  Germans  (80,979), 
Rumanians  and  a  few  gypsies.  Jews  constitute  4*7%  of  the 
population.    The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  a,7o8,7oa 

Wheat  and  other  cereals  are  extensively  grown;  other  note- 
worthy crops  are  potatoes,  tobacco  and  grapes.  Nearly  40,000 
persons  find  occupation  in  factories,  the  most  imporant  being 
ifon-works  and  ^ricnltural  machinery  works,  though  there  are 
abo  tobacco,  glass,  soap  and  candle  factories,  potteries,  tanneries 
and  breweries.  In  the  districts  of  Mariupol  the  making  of 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery  is  carried  on  extensivdy 


as  a  domestic  industry  in  the  villages.  Bees  are  kept  in  very  coa* 
siderable  numbers.  Fishing  employs  many  persons  in  the  Don 
and  the  Dnieper.  Cereals  are  exported  in  large  quantities  via 
the  Dnieper,  the  Sevastopol  railway,  and  the  port  of  Mariupol. 
The  chief  towns  of  the  eight  districts,  with  their  populations  in 
1897,  are  Ekaterinoslav  (135,552  inhabitants  in  1900),  Alex- 
androvsk  (28,434),  Bakhmut  (30,585),  Mariupol  (si,77^), 
Novomoskovsk  (12,862),  Pavlograd  (17,188),  Slavyanoserbdc 
(3120),  and  Verkhne-dnyeprovsk  (11,607). 

EKATERINOSLAV,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  banJc  of  the  Dnieper  above 
the  rapids,  673  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  Moscow,  in  48**  21'  N.  and 
3^  4'  E.,  at  an  altitude  of  210  ft.  Pop.  (1861)  18,881,  without 
suburbs;  (1900)  135,552.  If  the  suburb  of  Novyikoindak  be 
included,  the  town  extends  for  upwards  of  4  m.  along  the  river. 
The  oldest  part  lies  very  low  and  is  much  exposed  to  floods.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  towns  on  the  N.  W.  is  the  royal  village  of  Novyi- 
maidani  or  the  New  Factories.  The  bishop's  palace,  mining 
academy,  archaeological  museum  and  library  are  the  principal 
public  buildings.  Hie  house  now  occupied  by  the  Nobles  Club 
was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  author  and  statesman  Potemkin. 
Ekaterinoslav  is  a  rapidly  growing  city,  with  a  number  of  technical 
schools,  and  is  an  important  depot  for  timber  floated  down  the 
Dnieper,  and  also  for  cereals.  Its  iron-works,  flour-mills  and 
agricultural  machinery  works  give  occupation  to  over  5000 
persons.  In  fact  since  1895  the  city  has  become  the  centre  of 
nimierous  Franco-Belgian  industrial  undertakings.  In  addition 
to  the  branches  just  mentioned,  there  are  tobacco  factories  and 
breweries.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle,  cereals, 
horses  and  wool,  there  being  three  annual  fairs.  On  the  site  of 
the  dty  there  formerly  stood  the  Polish  caitle  of  Koindak,  built 
in  1635,  and  destroyed  by  the  Cossadu.  The  existing  city  was 
founded  by  Potemkin  in  1786,  and  in  the  following  year  Catherine 
II.  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  cathedral,  though  it  was  not 
actually  built  until  1830-1 83  5.  On  the  south  side  of  it  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  empress,  put  up  in  1846.  Paul  I.  changed  the  name 
of  the  dty  to  Novo-rossiysk,  but  the  original  name  was  restored 
in  i8o2. 

EKHOF,  KONRAD  (1720-1778),  German  actor,  was  bom  in 
Hamburg  on  the  12th  of  August  1720.  In  1739  he  became  a 
member  of  Johann  Fricdrich  Sch6nemann*s  (1704-1782)  company 
in  Lilneburg,  and  made  his  first  appearance  there  on  the  15th 
of  January  1740  as  Xiphares  in  Racine's  Mithridale.  From 
1 751  the  SchCnemann  company  performed  mainly  in  Hamburg 
and  at  Schwerin,  where  Duke  Christian  Louis  II.  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  made  them  comedians  to  the  court.  During  thb 
period  Ekhof  founded  a  theatrical  atadcmy,  which,  though 
short-lived,  was  of  great  importance  in  helping  to  raise  the 
standard  of  German  acting  and  the  status  of  German  actors. 
In  1757  Ekhof  left  SchOnemann  to  join  Franz  Schuch's  company 
at  Danzig;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Hamburg,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  two  other  actors,  he  succeeded  Schdncmann  in 
the  direction  of  the  company.  He  resigned  this  position,  however, 
in  favour  of  H.  G.  Koch,  with  whom  he  acted  until  1764,  when 
he  joined  K.  E.  Ackermann's  company.  In  1767  was  founded 
the  National  Theatre  at  Hamburg,  made  famous  by  Lcssing's 
Haniburgische  Dramatitrgie,  and  Eldiof  was  the  leading  member 
of  the  company.  After  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  Ekhof  was 
for  a  time  in  Weimar,  and  ultimately  became  co-director  of  the 
new  court  theatre  at  Gotha.  This,  the  first  permanently  estab- 
lished theatre  in  Germany,  was  opened  on  the  2nd  of  October 
1775.  EkhoPs  reputation  was  now  at  its  height;  Goethe  called 
him  the  only  German  tragic  actor;  and  in  1777  he  acted  with 
Goethe  and  Duke  Charies  Augitstus  at  a  private  performance 
at  Weimar,  dining  afterwards  with  the  poet  at  the  ducal  table. 
He  died  on  the  i6th  of  June  1778.  His  versatility  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  comedies  of  Goldoni  and  Moli^ 
he  was  no  less  successful  than  in  the  tragedies  of  Lessing  and 
Shakespeare.  He  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  an 
unsurpassed  exponent  of  naturalness  on  the  stage;  and  in  this 
respect  he  has  been  not  unfairly  compared  with  Garrick.  His 
lame,  however,  was  rapidly  edipsed  by  that  of  Friedrich  U.  L 
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Schrdder.   His  Iitenry  efforts  were  chiefly  confined  to  tnusla- 
tioDS  Irom  French  authors. 

See  H.  Uhde,  biography  of  EWiof  in  vol.  hr.  of  Dtr  neut  Plutarch 
1876),  and  J.  ROschncr,  K.  Ekkofs  Ltben  und  Wirken  (1872).  Also 
\.  Devricnt,  /.  F,  Schdnemann  und  sdiu  Schauspieltrgesellschaft 

(1895). 

EKRON  (better,  as  in  the  Scptuagint  and  Josephus,  Accakon, 
'AKicap<iir),  a  royal  dty  of  the  Philistines  commonly  identified 
with  the  modem  Syrian  village  of  *A^r,  5  nu  from  Ramleh, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  a  low  ridge  separating  the  plain  of 
Philistia  from  Sharon.  It  Uy  inland  and  off  the  main  line  of 
traffic  Though  included  by  the  Israelites  within  the  limits  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah^  and  mentioned  in  Judges  xix.  as  one  of  the 
cities  of  Dan,  it  was  in  Philistine  possession  in  the  days  of 
Samuel,  and  apparently  maintained  its  independence.  Accord- 
ing to  the  narrative  of  the  Hebrew  text,  here  differing  from  the 
Greek  text  and  Josephus  (which  read  Askdoii),  it  was  the  last 
town  to  which  the  ark  was  transferred  before  its  restoration  to 
the  Israelites.  Its  maintenance  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal  Zebub 
b  mentioned  in  2  Kings  !.  From  Assyrian  inscriptions  it  has 
been  gathered  that  Padi,  king  of  Ekron,  was  for  a  time  the 
vassal  of  Hezekiah  of  Judah,  but  regained  his  independence 
when  the  latter  was  hard  prcascd  by  Sennacherib.  A  notice  of 
its  history  in  147  B.C.  is  found  in  x  Mace.  x.  89;  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  ajx  70  it  was  settled  by  Jews.  At  the  time  of  the 
crusades  it  was  still  a  large  viUage.  Recently  a  Jewish  agri- 
cultural colony  has  been  settled  there.  The  houses  are  built  of 
mud,  and  in  the  absence  of  visible  remains  of  antiquity,  the 
identification  of  the  site  is  questionable.  The  neighbourhood 
is  fertile.  (R.A.S.M.) 

ELABUGA*  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govenunent  of  Vyatka, 
on  the  Kama  river,  201  m.  by  steamboat  down  the  Volga  from 
Kazan  and  then  up  the  Kama.  It  has  flour-mills,  and  carries 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  exporting  com.  Pop.  (1897)  9776. 

The  famous  Anamymkiy  Mogilnik  (burial-place)  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kama,  5  m.  above  the  town.  It  was  discovered 
in  1858,  was  excavated  by  Alabin,  Lerch  and  Nevostruyev, 
and  has  since  supplied  extremely  valuable  collections  belonging 
to  the  Stone,  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages.  It  consisted  of  a  mound, 
about  500  ft.  in  circumference,  adorned  with  dec(Mratcd  stones 
(which  have  dis2^>peared),  and  contained  an  inner  wall,  65  ft. 
in  circumference,  made  of  uncemenled  stone  flags.  Nearly 
fifty  skeletons  were  discovered,  mostly  lying  upon  charred  logs, 
surrounded  with  cinerary  urns  filled  wiih  partially  burned 
bones.  A  great  variety  of  bronze  decorations  and  glazed  clay 
pearls  were  strewn  round  the  skeletons.  The  knives,  daggers 
and  arrowpoints  arc  of  slate,  bronze  and  iron,  the  last  two  being 
very  rough  imitations  of  stone  implements.  One  of  the  flags 
bore  the  image  of  a  man,  without  moustaches  or  beard,  dressed 
in  a  costume  and  helmet  recalling  those  of  the  Circassians. 

ELAM,  the  name  given  in  the  Bible  to  the  province  of  Persia 
called  Susiana  by  the  classical  gcographos,  from  Susa  or  Shushan 
its  capital.  In  one  passage,  however  (Ezra  iv.  9),  it  is  confined 
to  Elymais,  the  north-western  part  of  the  province,  and  its 
inhabitants  distinguished  from  those  of  Shushan,  which  else- 
where (Dan.  viii.  2)  is  placed  in  £lam.  Strabo  (xv.  3.  12,  &c.) 
makes  Susiana  a  part  of  Persia  proper,  but  a  comparison  Of  his 
account  with  those  ol  Ptolemy  (vi.  3.  i,  &c.)  and  other  writers 
would  limit  it  to  the  mountainous  district  to  the  east  ^  Baby- 
lonia, lying  between  the  Oroatis  and  the  Tigris,  and  stretching 
from  India  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Along  with  this  mountainous 
district  went  a  fertile  low  tract  of  country  on  the  western  side, 
which  also  included  the  marshes  at  the  mouths  of  the  Euf^rates 
and  Tigris  and  the  north-eastern  coast  land  of  the  Gull.  This  low 
tract,  though  producing  large  quantities  of  grain,  was  intensely 
hot  in  summer;  the  high  regions,  however,  were  cool  and  well 
watered. 

The  whole  country  was  occupied  by  a  variety  of  tribes,  speaking 
agglutinative  dialects  for  the  most  part,  though  the  western 
districts  were  occupied  by  Semites.  Strabo  (xL  13. 3, 6),  quoting 
from  Nearchus,  seems  to  include  the  Susians  under  the  Elymaeans, 
whom  he  assodatcs  wiih  the  UxiK  and  olaccs  on  the  frontiers 


of  Persia  and  Snaa;  bat  Pliny  moie  correctly  makes  the  Eulaeua 
the  boundary  between  Susiana  and  Elymais  (AT.H.  vL  29-31)* 
The  Uxii  are  described  as  a  robber  tribe  in  the  mountains 
adjacent  to  Media,  and  their  name  is  apparently  to  be  identified 
with  the  title  given  to  the  whole  of  Susiarui  in  the  Persian 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  Uwajay  i.e,  "  Aborigines."  Uwaja  is 
probably  the  origin  of  the  modem  Khuzistan,  though  Mordtmann 
would  derive  the  latter  from  jjd-  "  a  sugar-reed."  Immediately 
bordering  on  the  Persians  were  the  Amardians  or  Manfiaoa, 
as  wcU  as  the  people  of  Kha(Hrti  (Khatamti,  according  to  Scbeil), 
the  name  given  to  Susiana  in  the  Neo-Susian  texts.  KhapirtI 
appears  as  Apir  in  the  inscriptions  of  Mai-Amir,  which  fix  the 
locality  of  the  district.  Fusing  over  the  Messabatae,  who 
inhabited  a  valley  which  may  perhaps  be  the  modem  Mih* 
Sabadan,  as  wdl  as. the  levd  district  of  Yamutbal  or  Yatbur 
which  separated  Elam  from  Babylonia,  and  the  smaller  districts 
of  Characene,  Cabandene,  Corbiana  and  Gabiene  mentioned 
by  dassical  authcnrs,  we  come  to  the  fourth  principal  tribe  o( 
Su^na,  the  Cissii  (Aesch.  Pers,  16;  Strabo  xv.  3.  2)  or  Cossaei 
(Strabo  xL  $.  6,  xvi.  n.  17;  Arr.  Ind.  40;  Polyb.  v.  54,  ftc), 
the  Kassi  of  the  cimeiform  inscriptions.  So  important  were  they, 
that  the  whole  of  Susiana  was  sometimes  called  Cisaia  after 
them,  as  by  Herodotus  (iii.  91,  v.  49,  &c).  In  fact  Susiana 
was  only  a  late  name  for  the  oounto^,  dating  trom  the  tine 
when  Susa  had  been  made  a  capital  of  the  Persian  empire.  In 
the  9timerian  texts  of  Babylonia  it  was  called  Numma,  "  the 
Highlands,"  of  which  Elamtu  or  Elamu,  "Elam,"  was  the 
Semitic  translation.  Apart  from  Susa,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  country  was  Ansan  (Anshan,  contracted  Asaan), 
where  the  native  population  maintained  itself  unaffected  fa^ 
Semitic  intrusion.  The  exact  position  of  Anzan  is  still  disputed, 
but  it  probably  iitduded  originally  the  site  of  Susa  and  was 
distinguished  from  it  ctaiy  when  Susa  became  the  seat  of  • 
Semitic  govenunent.  In  the  lexical  tablets  Ansan  is  gives 
as  the  equivalent  of  Elamtu,  and  the  native  kings  entitle  theitt«> 
selves  kings  of  "  Ansan  and  Susa,"  as  wcU  as  '*  princes  of  tlM 
Khapirti." 

The  principal  mountains  of  Elam  were  on  the  north,  colled 
Charbanus  and  Cambalidus  by  Pliny  (vL  27,  31),  and  l)elong«  < 
ing  to  the  Parachoathras  chain.  Hiere  wete  numerous  riven 
flowing  into  either  the  Ti|^  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  most 
important  were  the  Ulai  or  Eulaeus  {Kiram)  with  its  tributary 
the  Pasitigris,  the  Choaspes  {Karkkak),  the  Coprates  (river  of 
Da  called  Itite  in  the  inscriptions),  the  Hcdyi^on  or  Hedypnus 
(Jerrd/rO,  snd  the  Croatis  {Hitidyan),  besides  the  monumental 
Surappi  and  Ukni,  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  Hedyiriion 
and  Ohroatis,  which  fell  into  the  sea  in  the  marshy  region  fct  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  Shushan  or  Susa,  the  capital  now  marked 
by  the  mounds  of  Skush,  stood  near  the  junction  of  the  Choaspes 
and  Eulaeus  (see  Susa);  and  Badaca,  Madaktu  in  the  inscrip* 
tions,  lay  between  the  Skapur  and  the  river  of  Dm.  Among  the 
other  chief  cities  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  may  be  named 
Naditu,  Khaltemas,  Dtn-iar,  Bubilu,  Bit-imbi,  Khidahi  and 
Nagitu  on  the  sea-ooast.  Here,  in  fact,  lay  some  of  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  towns,  the  sites  of  which  have,  however,  been 
removed  inland  by  the  silting  up  of  the  shore.  J.  de  Moisan*s 
excavations  at  Susa  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  early 
history  of  Elam  and  its  relations  to  Babylon.  The  earliest  settle- 
ment there  goes  back  to  neolithic  timcs^  but  it  Wfts  already  a 
fortified  city  when  Elam  was  conquered  by  Sargon  of  Akkad 
(3800  BX.)  and  Susa  became  the  seat  of  a  Babylonian  viceroy. 
From  this  time  onward  for  many  centuries  it  continued  under 
Semitic  suscralnty,  its  high-priests,  also  called  **  Chief  Envoys 
of  Elam,  Sippara  and  Susa,"  bearing  sometimes  Semitic,  80ine> 
times  native  "  Anzanite  "  names.  One  of  the  kings  of  the  dynasty 
of  Ur  built  at  Susa.  Before  the  rise  of  the  First  Dynasty  of 
Babylon, -however.  Elam  had  recovered  iu  independence,  and 
in  2280  B.C.  the  Elamite  king  Kuiur-Nakhkfaunte  made  a  raid 
in  Babylonia  and  carried  away  from  Erech  the  image  of  the 
goddess  Nanl.  The  monxmtents  of  many  of  his  successors  hav« 
been  discovered  by  de  Morgan  and  their  inscriptioM  deciphered 
by  V.  Scheil.     One  of  them  was  defeat^  by  Ammi^zadoq 
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of  Babyloiia  (c  aioo  B.a),  anolher*  would  have  been  the 
Chedor-Iaomer  (Rutur-Lagamar)  of  Genesis  xiv.  One  of  the 
greatest  builders  aD»ong  them  was  Untas-QAL  (the  pronunciation 
of  the  seoond  element  in  the  name  i*  uncertain).  About  1330 
BX.  Khurba-tila  was  captured  by  Kuri-galzu  III.,  the  Kassite 
king  of  Babylonia,  but  a  later  prince  Kidin-Khutrutas  avenged 
his  defeat,  and  Sutruk-Nakhkhunte  (1230  b.c.)  carded  fire  and 
sword  through  Babylonia,  slew  its  king  Zamama-sum-iddin  and 
carried  away  a  stela  of  Karam-Sin  and  the  famous  code  of  laws 
of  Khammurabi  from  Sippara,  as  well  as  a  stela  of  Manistusu 
from  AkkuUum  or  Akkad.  He  also  conquered  the  land  of 
Asnunnak  and  carried  off  from  Padan  a  stela  belonging  to  a 
refugee  from  Malatia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  who  was 
followed  on  the  throne  by  his  brother,  one  of  Uie  great  builders  of 
Elam.  In  750  b.c.  Umbadara  was  king  of  Elam;  Rbumban- 
igas  was  his  successor  in  742  b.c.  In  720  b.c.  the  latter  prince 
met  the  Assyrians  under  Sargon  at  Dur-ili  in  Yamutbal,  and 
though  Sargon  claims  a  victory  the  result  was  that  Babylonia 
recovered  its  independence  under  Merodach-baladan  and  the 
Assyrian  forces  were  driven  north.  From  this  time  forward  it 
was  against  Assyria  instead  of  Babylonia  that  Elam  found 
itself  compelled  to.exert  its  strength,  and  Elamite  policy  was 
directed  towards  fomenting  revolt  in  Babylonia  and  assisting  the 
Babylonians  in  their  struggle  with  Assyria.  In  7 16  b.c.  Khumban- 
igas  died  and  was  followed  by  his  nephew,  Sutruk-Nakhkhunte. 
He  failed  to  make  head  against  the  Assyrians;  the  frontier  cities 
were  taken  by  Sargon  and  Merodach-baladan  was  left  to  his 
fate.  A  few  years  later  (704  b.c.)  the  combined  forces  of  Elam 
and  Babylonia  were  overthrown  at  Kis,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Kassites  were  reduced  to  subjection.  The  Elamite  king 
was  dethroned  and  imprisoned  in  700  b.c.  by  his  brother  Khallusu, 
who  six  years  later  marched  into  Babylonia,  captured  the  son  of 
Sennacherib,  whom  his  father  had  placed  there  as  king,  and  raised 
a  nominee  of  his  own,  Nergal-ytisezib,  to  the  throne.  Khallusu 
was  murdered  in  694  B.C.,  after  seeing  the  maritime  part  of  his 
dominions  invaded  by  the  Assyrians.  His  successor  Kudur- 
Nakhkhunte  invaded  Babylonia;  he  Was  repulsed,  however, 
by  Sennacherib,  54  of  his  cities  were  destroyed,  and  he  himself 
fled  from  Madaktu  to  Khidalu.  The  result  was  a  revolt  In  which 
he  was  killed  after  a  reign  of  ten  months.  His  brother  Umman- 
menan  at  once  collected  idlies  and  prepared  for  resistance  to  the 
Assyrians.  But  the  terrible  defeat  at  Khalule  broke  his  power; 
he  was  attacked  by  paralysis  shortly  afterwards,  and  Khumb»- 
Khaldas  II.  followed  him  on  the  throne  (6S9  B.C.).  The  new  king 
endeavoured  to  gain  Assyrian  favour  by  putting  to  death  the 
son  of  Merodach-baladan,  but  was  himself  murdered  by  his 
brothers  Urtaki  and  Teumman  (68x  b.c),  the  first  of  whom 
seized  the  crown.  On  his  death  Teumman  succeeded  and  almost 
immediately  provoked  a  quarrel  with  Assur-bani-pal  by  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  his  nei^ws  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the 
Assyrian  court.  The  Assyrians  pursued  the  Elamite  army  to 
Susa,  where  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Eulaeus,  in 
which  the  Elamites  were  defeated,  Teumman  captured  and  slain, 
and  Umman-igas,  the  son  of  Urtaki,  made  king,  his  younger 
brother  Tammaritu  being  given  the  district  of  Khidahu  Umman- 
igas  afterwards  assisted  in  the  revolt  of  Babylonia  under  Samas- 
sum-3aikin,  but  his  nephew,  a  second  Tammaritu,  raised  a 
rebellion  against  him,  defeated  him  in  battle,  cut  ofT  his  head 
mud  seised  the  crown.  Tammaritu  marched  to  Babylonia; 
while  there,  his  officer  Inda-bigas  made  himself  master  of  Susa 
and  drove  Tammarittt  to  the  coast  whence  he  fled  to  Assur-bani- 
pal.  Inda-bigas  was  himself  overthrown  and  slain  by  a  new 
pretender,  Khumba-Khaldas  HI.,  who  was  opposed,  however, 
by  three  other  rivab,  two  of  whom  maintamed  themselves  in 
the  mountains  untH  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  country,  when 
Tammaritn  was  first  restored  and  then  imprisoned,  Elam  being 
utterly  devastated.  The  return  of  Khumba-Khaldas  led  to  a 
ft$sh  Assyrian  invasion;  the  Elamite  king  fled  from  Madaktu 
to  Dur-undasi;  Susa  and  other  cities  were  taken,  and  the 
Elamite  army  almost  exterminated  on  the  banks  of  the  Itit€ 
The  whole  country  was  reduced  to  a  desert,  Susa  was  plundered 
and  razed  to  the  ground,  the  royal  sepulchres  were  desecratedi 


and  the  images  of 'the  gods  and  of  3  a  kings  "  in  sUver,  gold, 
bronze  and  alabaster,"  were  carried  away.  All  this  must  have 
happened  about  640  b.c  After  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
Elam  was  occupied  by  the  Persian  Teispes,  the  fore£ather' of 
Cyrus,  who,  accordingly,  like  his  immediate  successors,  is  called 
in  the  inscriptions  "  king  of  Anzan."  Sute  once  more  became 
a  capital,  and  <»  the  establishment  of  the  Persian  empire  re- 
mained one  of  the  three  seats  of  government,  its  language, 
the  Neo-Susian,  ranking  with  the  Persian  of  Petsepolis  and  the 
Semitic  of  Babylon  as  an  official  tongue.  In  the  reign  of  Dariiu, 
however,  the  Susianians  attempted  to  revolt,  fisst  under  Aasina 
or  Atrina,  the  son  of  Umbadara,  and  later  under  MarUya,  the  son 
of  Issainsakiia,  who  called  himself  Immanes;  but  they  gradually 
became  completely  Aryanized,  and  their  agglutinative  dialects 
were  supplanted  by  the  Aryan  Persian  from  the  south-east. 

Elam,  "  the  land  of  the  cedar^forest,"  with  its  enchanted 
trees,  figured  largely  in  Babylonian  m3rthdogy,  and  one  of  the 
adventures  of  the  hero  Gilgamesh  was  the  destruction  of  the 
tyrant  Khumbaba  who  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  it.  A  list  of  the 
Elamite  deities  is  given  by  Assur-bani-pal;  at  the  head  of  them 
was  In-Susinak,  "  the  lord  of  the  Susians," — a  title  which  went 
back  to  the  age  of  Babylonian  suzerainty, — whose  image  and 
oracle  were  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane.  Nakhkhunte, 
according  to  Scheil,  was  the  Sun-goddess,  and  Lagamar,  whose 
name  enters  into  that  of  Chedorlaomer,  was  borrowed  from 
Semitic  Babylonia. 

See  W.  K.  Loftus,  ChaJdaea  and  Svsiana  (1857);  A.  Billerbeck, 
Susa  (1893);  J.  de  Morgan,  Mhnoires  de  la  DlUgfUion  en  Perse 


(9  vols.,  1899-190O). 


(A.  H.  S.)  , 


ELAND  ("-elk),  the  Dutch  name  for  the  largest  of  the  South 
African  antelopes  {Taurotragus  oryx),  a  species  near  akin,  to  the 
kudu,  but  with  horns  present  in  both  sexes,  and  their  spiral 
much,  closer,  being  in  fact  screw-like  instead  of  corkscrew-like. 
There  is  also  a  krge  dewlap,  while  old  bulb  have  a  thick  forelock. 
In  the  t3rpical  southern  form  the  body-colour  is  wholly  pale 
fawn,  but  north  of  the  Orange  river  the  body  is  marked  by 
narrow  vertical  white  lines,  this  race  being  known  as  T.  oryx 
livingsUmei,  In  Senegambia  the  genus  is  represented  by  T, 
dtrbianus,  a  much  larger  animal,  with  a  dark  neck;  while  in  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  district  there  is  a  gigantic  local  race  of  this  spedet 
(r.  derhianus  giganteus).  (R.  L.*) 

ELASTICITY,  i.  Ehuticity  is  the  property  of  recovery  of 
an  original  size  or  shape.  A  body  of  which  the  size,  or  shape,, 
or  both  size  and  shape,  have  been  altered  by  tlue  apidication  of 
forces  may,  and  generally  does,  tend  to  return  to  its  previous 
size  and  shape  when  the  forces  cease  to  act.  Bodies  which 
exhibit  this  tendency  are  said  to  be  dastic  (from  Greek,  Quubptip, 
to  drive).  All  bodies  are  more  or  less  elastic  as  r^purds  stse; 
and  ail  solid  bodies  are  more  or  leas  elastic  as  regards  shape. 
For  example:  gas  contained  hi  a  vessel,  which  is  closed  by  a 
piston,  can  be  compressed  by  additional  pressure  applied  to  the 
piston;  but,  when  the  additional  pressure  Is  removed,  the  gas 
expands  and  drives  the  piston  outwards.  For  a  seoond  example: 
a  steel  bar  hanging  vertically,  and  loaded  with  one  ton  for  each 
square  inch  of  its  sectional  area,  will  have  its  length  increased  by 
about  seven  one-hundred-thousandths  of  .itself,  and  its  sectional 
area  diminished  by  about  half  as  much;  and  it  will  spring  back 
to  its  original  length  and  sectional  area  when  the  load  is  gradually 
removed.  Such  changes  of  size  and  shape  in  bodies  subjected 
to  forces,  and  the  recovery  of  the  original  size  and  shape  when 
the  forces  cease  to  act,  become  conspicuous  when  the  bodies 
have  the  forms  of  thin  wires  or  planks;  and  these  jmiperties 
of  bodies  in  such  forms  are  utilized  in  the  construction  of  spring 
balances,  carriage  springs,  buffers  and  so  on. 

It  Is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  hair-spring  of  a  watch  can  be 
coiled  and  uncoiled  milli(His  of  times  a  year  for  several  years 
without  losing  its  elasticity;  yet  the  same  spring  can  have  its 
shape  permanently  altered  \^  forces  which  are  much  greater 
than  those  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  motion  of  the  watch. 
The  incompleteness  of  the  recovery  from  the  effects  of  great 
forces  is  as  important  a  fact  as  the  practical  completeness  of 
th^  recovery  |rom  the  effects  of  comparatively  small  forces^ 
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Tbc  ioct  1*  rcfured  ta  In  (he  diiiinciion  tietirMii  "  perfect 
■ud  "  imimf cct "  iluilidty;  bwI  Ibe  limiution  wtucb  mui 
be  impocod  upon  the  totaa  in  onjei  ilui  the  ebulidiy  mty  b 
peitect  leads  to  the  isvcUiguion  o[  "  limit)  of  cjuiidty 
(see  a  31,  31  bekiw}.  Steel  piaDofone  win  it  perfect]/  elouic 
within  islba  irlde  Umiii,  gLui  within  ntbei  luiiniw  limiu; 
building  atone,  cement  and  cast  iion  ippeu  not  to  be  perfectly 
daulc  within  any  Uinlti,  howevci  mirrow.  When  the  "  ' 
daitidty 
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id  the  «Iety  or  Iniccunty  of 
doscly  eclated  to  the  elowldty  ol  the  material  and  to  the  change 
of  liu  or  fhape  of  the.  atnictuit  when  iubjected  to  forces.  The 
"  idfncc  of  elasticity  "  b  occupied  with  Ibc  more  liaiiact  ^de 
of  this  lelatian,  via.  with  Ibe  effects 
of  definite  uic,  shape  and  constitu 
"  adcpis  ol  the  strength  of  mater 
moru  concrete  side,  viz.  with  the  apfriicnlioD  of  rhe  results 
obtained  in  the  idence  of  ebstidty  to  pmcticnl  qucstioitt  of 
Ultogtb  and  safety  (lec  StKEMCTU  or  Uatiluale). 

3.  5Jrur.— Every  tKxIy  that  we  know  anything  abont  is 
always  under  the  action  of  forcis.  Every  body  upon  which 
we  con  eqmlinent  i>  aubjcct  to  the  force  ol  gravity,  and  must, 
for  the  punxue  of  experiment,  be  supporfed  by  other  forces. 
Such  forco  are  uuially  appUed  by  way  of  pressure  i^>an  a 
portion  of  the  surface  c^  the  body;  and  Buch  pressure  is  exerted 
by  anothei  body  in  contact  with  the  first.  The  supported  body 
exerts  an  equal  and  opposite  pressure  upon  the  supporting  body 
across  (he  portion  of  surface  which  is  common  to  (he  two.  The 
same  thing  is  tnie  of  two  ponioos  ol  the  same  body.  If,  fgi 
eiample.  «c  consider  the  two  portiom  into  wfaicb  a  twdy  is 
divided  by  a  (geometrical)  horizontal  plane,  we  condude  that 
the  lower  portion  supports  the  upper  portion  by  pressure  across 
the  plane,  and  the  upper  portion  presses  downwards  upon  the 
lower  portion  with  an  equal  pressure.  The  pressure  is  tlill 
exerted  when  the  plane  is  not  horisonial,  and  lis  direction  may 
be  obliquely  inclined  to,  or  tangential  to,  ths  plane.  A  more 
precise  meaning  is  ^vea  to  "  pressuie  "  bdow.  It  is  important 
to  distinguish  betwcca  the  two  classes  of  forces:  forces  such  as 
the  force  of  gravity,  which  act  sll  through  a  body,  ind  farces 
such  as  presiuce  applied  over  a  surface.  The  foimei  are  named 
"  body  forces  "  or  "  volume  forces,"  and  the  latter  "  surface 
UacUoDS."  Theacdon  between  two  portiona  of  a  body  separated 
by  a  geometrical  surface  is  ol  the  nature  of  surface  traction. 
Body  forces  ore  ullimatdy,  when  the  volumes  upon  which  they 
act  are  small  enough,  proportional  to  (be  voliunes;  surface 
Unctions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ultimately,  when  the  surfaces 
across  which  (bey  act  are  small  enough,  proportional  (0  these 
surfaces.  Surface  tractions  are  always  exerted  by  ope  body 
upon  iiwiber,  or  by  one  part  of  a  body  upon  inothei  part, 
across  a  ttirlace  of  contact;  and  a  surface  traction  is  always 
to  be  regarded  as  ono  sqicct  of  a  "  stress,"  that  is  to  say  of  ■ 
pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces;  lor  an  equal  IraclloD  Is  alnsys 
exerted  by  the  second  body,  or  part,  upon  the  first  across  the 

3.  The  proper  method  ot  estimating  and  ipedfylng  alms  Is 
a  matter  of  importance,  and  its  cbsracier  is  necessarily  mathe- 
matical. The  magnitudes  of  ihe  surface  tmciiona  which  compose 
a  ttreiB  are  estimated  as  so  much  lone  [in  .dynes  or  ions)  per 
uni(  of  area  (per  sq.  cm.  or  per  sq.  In.).  Hie  traction  across  sn 
assigned  plane  at  an  ssiigntd  point  h  measured  by  Ihe  msihe- 
mallcal  limit  of  the  fraction  F^,  wbere  F  denotes  the  numerical 
Bieasure  ol  the  force  exerted  across  a  small  portion  ol  Ibe  plane 
containing  the  point,  and  S  denotes  the  numerical  measure 
of  the  area  of  Ihn  portion,  and  the  limit  is  taken  by  dlmlnUiing 
S  indefinitely.  The  tiaclion  may  act  as  "  tension,"  as  it  does 
in  the  case  of  a  horizontal  section  of  a  l>ar  supporfed  at  its 
upper  etid  and  banging  vertically,  or  as  "pressure,"  as  ii 
does  in  the  case  ol  a  horizontal  lection  of  a  block  resting  on 
a  horizontal  Tdane,  or  again  it  may  act  obliquely  or  even 
Ongentially  to  the  scpar^tiog  plane.  Normal  tractions  are 
reckoned  as  positive  when  they  art  tenaioDt,  Begatlve  shea 


they  are  preasures.    Tangential   tncUona  an  often  called 

"shears"  (see  t  7  below).  Oblique  tractions  can  always 
be  tesolved,  by  the  vector  law,  hue  normal  and  tangential 
tractions.  In  ■  Suld  ■(  rest  the  traction  across  any  plane  at 
any  point  is  normal  to  the  plaae,  and  acU  as  preaaure.  For  Ihe 
comfdcte  apedficatioo  of  ttie  "  atate  of  atreaa  "  at  any  pnnt  ol  a 
'  ~  '  tangential 


body,  we  should  require  to  know  the  normal  and  ti 


sof  the 

Ic  point.     Fortunately  this 
mplified  (see  »  6,  7  below). 


en  I  fixed  rectangular  axes  0/  a,  y,  a. 

is  iat  rf  y'or  a,  the  suffix  i  being 

5.  Every  body  about  wluch  we  kiu)w  anything  is  always  in  a 
stale  of  stress,  that  is  to  say  there  are  always  internal  forces 
acting  between  the  patts  of  the  body,  and  these  forces  are 
eienetl  as  surface  tractioos  across  geometrical  surfaces  drawn  in 
the  body.  The  body,  and  each  pan  of  the  body,  moves  under 
(be  action  ol  all  the  forces  (body  forces  and  surface  tractions) 
which  sre  exerted  upon  It;  or  remains  SI  rest  if  these  form  are 
in  equilibrium.  This  result  is  expressed  analytically  by  means 
ol  cerfain  equations—the  "  equations  of  motion  "  or  "  ecptalions 
of  equilibrium  "  ol  the  body. 

Let  f  denote  tbe  dendty  ot  the  body  st  any  point.  X.  Y,  Z,  (he 
compOBent*  parallel  10  the  axes  of  i,  y,  a  ol  the  body  faccFs.  r»i- 
matad  (B  so  mudi  loice  per  unit  ol  mass:  lorther  let  /,.  /„ /,  dcinte 
the  components,  farallet  to  (be  same  axes,  of  the  acEcleratwn  ^  the 
particle  which  is  monicntarily  a(  Ibe  point  (i.  y,  i).  The  eigujiiion* 
of  motion  exprSH  the  mull  thai  (he  la  tea  of  Chang?  ol  ihe  moRien  mm, 
and  of  the  momenl  of  momenlum,  of  any  portion  ol  the  body  sre 
theme  due  to  tbe  action  d  all  tbe  lorces  exerted  upon  the  portion 
by  other  bodies,  or  by  othn-  portions  d  the  aame  body.  For  (he 
changes  ol  momentLiin.  we  have  three  equation*  of  Ihe  type 

///riUx  Jy  ia+/;x,dS-J'J}VA  d,  it.  (i) 

In  which  the  volume  iategrslions  an  tnlsa  (hmugh  the  volini* 
ol  the  portion  ol  Ibe  body,  (be  lurfan  integraiiiin  ii  taken  am  its 
surface,  and  the  naLaiion  X*  a  that  ol  t  4.  (he  direction  ol  *  bdng 
tiia(ol  the  normal  to  thi»  surface  drawn  omwardi.  For  the  changes 
ol  moment  of  rnomcnf  um,  we  have  three  equations  of  tbe  type 
J"//*CjZ-»V)JiJyi.+J/'CyZ,-iY,)<fS-/J'J'ptyf,-^,)<ti:rfyii(J) 

body.     The  eqitaliou  of  equilibrium  are  obtained  by  lepladng  ihe 
right-hard  members  of  these  equations  by  Tero. 

6.  ThcK  equations  can  be  UKd  to  obtain  ndatloH  U-tauu  the. 
viluesoIXr.Y„  .  .  .  lor  different  dinctionsr.  When  the  equalioas 
an  applied  to  a  very  soiaU  voluate,  it  appears  thai  the  terms  ex> 
pretKd  by  surface  integials  would,  uoleH  (hey  tend  to  icro  limiu 
in  a  higher  order  than  the  seess  of  Ihe  suriac«s,  be  >cty  great  com* 
pared  with  the  terms  expiessed  by  volume  iolegrsls.  Vi*  coneltxle 
(Tiai  (be  surface  tractions  on  the  pdrtlon  af  (he  body  whidk  is  bounded 
t)T  any  very  small  doard  suifKE.  an  ulliiiiatety  In  equilibrfum. 
When  (his  tehiU  it  iD(erpreied  lor  a  imall  pociion  lu  (be  shape  of  a 
IBIrahedton,  having  thm  ol  in  faces  at  right  angta  to  the  eo- 

X^-X,CMCi,f)+X,coa(y,0+X,coaEs,-).      •     (0 
where  >  Is  the  diieciion  of  (he  oornial  {drawn  outwards)  (o  lb* 
irmBinina  fact  of  the  tetrahedron,  and  U,  '1  ■  .  -  f^eaota  (ha  anfftn 
which  11^  notmal  makes  arich  the  sbb.    Hem 
direction  t  are  espraied  in  terms  ol  X«, 
result  is  interpreted  lor  a  very  iniaU  portior 


"wCntbaabt^ 
he  shape  of  a  cubb 
n.  iOeuls  to  (be 


^  Y.-Z„    Z.-X,    X,-Y.       .        .    (s) 

When  we  subBdtu(e  in  the  general  eqnadons  the  paniculsr  nulla 
whkh  ale  thus  oWaJMd,  vt  find  that  the  aquatiana  el  sotlon  take 


I  of  momenta  are  satisfied  Identtcallr.    The  iqna* 
ium  are  obtained  by  rcpbdng  iba  light-lMnd 
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9.  A  tttte  of  ttnM  in  which  the  traction  acion  any  plane  of 
a  set  of  parallel  planes  is  normal  to  the  plane,  and  that  across 
any  perpendicular  plane  vanishes,  is  described  as  a  state  of 
"  simple  tension  "  ("  simple  pressure  "  if  the  traction  is  negative). 
A  state  of  stress  in  which  the  traction  across  any  plane  is  normal 
to  the  plane,  and  the  traction  is  the  same  for  all  planes  passing 
Yi  AT  through  any  point,  is  de- 

T I         If     scribed  as  a  state  of  "  uni- 

1      71  yi — I — ra^      form  tension"  ("uniform 

pressure  "  if .  the  traction 
is  negative).  Sometimes 
the  phrases  "  isotropic 
tension  '*  and  "  hydro- 
static pressure"  are  used 
instead  of  "  uniform " 
tension  or  pressure.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  states,  simple  tension  and  uniform 
tension,  is  illustrated  in  fig.  x. 

A  state  of  stress  in  which  there  is  purely  tangential  traction 
on  a  plane,  and  no  normal  traction  on  any  perpendicular  plane, 
it  described  as  a  state  of  **  shearing  stress."  The  result  (2)  of 
%  6  shows  that  tangential  tractions  occur  in  pairs.  If,  at  any 
point,  there  is  tangential  traction,  in  any  direction,  on  a  plane 

parallel  to  this  direction, 
and  if  we  draw  through 
the  point  a  pUne  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of 
this  traction,  and  therefore 
containing  the  normal  to 
the  first  plane,  then  there 
is  equal  tangential  traction 
on  this  second  plane  in  the 
direction  of  the  normal  to 
the  first  plane.  The  result 
is  illustrated  in  fig.  2,  where 
a  rectangular  block  is  sub- 
jected on  two  opposite  faces 
to  opposing  tangential  trac- 


ts 
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tions,  and  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  equal  tangential  tractions 
applied  to  two  other  faces. 

Through  any  point  there  always  pass  three  planes,  at 
right  an^es  to  each  other,  across  which  there  Is  no  tangential 
traction.  These  planes  are  called  the  "principal  planes  of 
stress,"  and  the  (normal)  tractions  across  them  the  "  prindpal 
stresses."  Lines,  usually  curved,  which  have  at  every  point  the 
direction  of  a  prindpal  stress  at  the  point,  are  called  "lines  of 
stress." 

8.  It  appears  that  the  stress  at  any  point  of  a  body  is  com- 
lately  specified  by  six  quantities,  which  can  be  taken  to  be  the 
Xst  Yy,  Z,  and  Yg,  Z,,  Xy  of  f  6.  The  first  three  are  tensions 
(pressures  if  they  are  negative)  across  three  planes  parallel  to 
fixed  rectangular  directions,  and  the  remaining  three  are  tangen- 
tial tractions  across  the  same  three  planes,  lliese  six  quantities 
are  called  the  "  components  of  stress."  It  ^pean  also  that  the 
components  of  stress  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
body  forces  and  accelerations,  l>y  the  three  partial  dififerential 
equations  of  the  type  (3)  of  (  6.  These  equations  are  available 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  state  of  stress  which  exists 
in  a  body  of  definite  form  subjected  to  definite  forces,  but  they 
are  not  suffident  for  the  purpose  (see  {  38  below).  In  order 
to  effect  the  determination  it  is  necessary  to  have  information 
concerning  the  constitution  of  the  body,  and  to  introduce  sub- 
sidiary relations  founded  upon  this  information. 

9.  The  definite  mathematical  relations  which  have  been  found 
to  connect  the  components  of  stress  with  each  other,  and  with 
other  quantities,  result  necessarily  from  the  formation  of  a  dear 
conception  of  the  nature  of  stress.  They  do  not  admit  of  experi- 
mental verification,  because  the  stress  within  a  body  does  not 
admit  of  direct  measurement.  Results  which  are  deduced  by 
the  aid  of  these  relations  can  be  compared  with  experimental 
results.  If  any  <Uscrepan€y  were  observed  it  would  not  be  inter- 
preted as  requiring  a  modification  of  the  concept  of  strcu,  but 


as  affecting  son^e  one  or  other  of  the  subsidiary  relatkms  which 
must  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  theoretical 
result. 

xo.  Strain, — ^For  the  spicdfication  of  the  changes  of  size  and 
shape  which  are  produced  in  a  body  by  any  forces,  we  begin  by 
defining  the  "  average  extension  "  of  any  linear  element  or 
"  filament "  of  the  body.  Let  /«  be  the  length  of  the  filament 
before  the  forces  are  appUcd,  /  its  length  when  the  body  is  subjected 
to  the  forces.  The  average  extension  of  the  filament  is  measured 
by  the  fraction  (/-4)/4*  If  this  fraction'  is  negative  there  is 
"  contraction."  The  "  extension  at  a  point "  of  a  body  in  any 
assigned  direction  is  the  mathematical  limit  of  this  fraction  when 
one  end  of  the  filament  is  at  the  point,  the  filament  has  the 
assigned  direction,  and  its  length  is  diminished  indefinitely.  It 
is  dear  that  all  the  changes  of  size  and  shape  of  the  body  are 
known  when  the  extenaon  at  every  point  in  every^  direction 
is  known. 

The  relations  between  the  extensions  In  different  directions 
around  the  same  point  are  raott  riroply  expressed  by  iotrodudng  the 
extensions  in  the  directions  of  the  coK>rdinate  axes  and  the  angles 
between  filaments  of  the  body  which  are  initially  parallel  to  these 
axes.  Let  ««.,  en,  em  denote  the  extensions  paralld  to  the  axes  of 
X,  y,  s,  and  let  t^,  e„,  e.,  denote  the  cosines  of  the  angles  between 
the  pairiL  of  filaments  which  are  initially  paraltd  to  the  axes  of  y 
and  s,  s  and  x,  x  and  y.  Also  let  «  denote  the  extension  in  th» 
direction  of  a  line  the  direction  conncs  of  which  are  i.  m,  n.  Then, 
if  the  changes  of  size  and  shape  are  slight,  we  have  the  relation 

e  '•€MJ^+et^*+et^*+et^H+e„nl+exJim, 

The  body  which  undergoes  the  diange  of  size  or  shape  Is  said 

to  be  "  strained,"  and  the  "  strain  "  is  determined  when  the 

quantities  €xm,  ^yy*  *n  and  e^t, ««,  t^  defined  above  are  known 

at  every  point  of  it.  These  quantities  are  called  "  components 

of  strain."     The  three  of  the  type  ess  are  extensions,  and  the 

three  of  the  type  ey»  are  called  "  shearing  strains  "  (see  (  la 

below). 

It.  An  the  changes  of  rdative  position  of  partides  of  the  body 

are  known  when  the  strain  is  kiu>wn,  and  conversely  the  strain 

can  be  determined  when  the  changes  of  relative  position  are 

given.    These  changes  can  be  expressed  most  simply  by  the 

introdoction  of  a  vector  quantity  to  represent  the  displscetiunt 

of  any  partide. 

When  the  body  is  deformed  by  the  action  of  any  forces  its  partides 
pass  from  the  positions  which  they  oocopied.before  the  action  of  the 
forces  into  new  positions..  If  x,  y,  s  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
position  of  a  partide  in  the  first  state,  its  co-ordinates  in  the  second 
state  may  be  denoted  bv  x-|-ti,  y-Hv,  s-f-w.  The  quantities^  «,  v,  w 
are  the  '  comfwnents  01  displacement."  When  these  quantitiM  are 
small,  the  strain  u  connected  with  them  by  the  equations 

eu^Butdx,      en^f^l^y,       ew^^/ds,    ) 

.   _dw  ,99      ^   ^du.dv     .       99  .9u  f     .    (x) 

^    9y-^     *-    ^+5?   ^'^-^W ) 

IS.  These  equations  enable  us  to  determine  more  exactly  the 
nature  of  the '  shearing  strains  "  such  as  esy  Let  a,  for  example, 
be  of  the  form  sy,  where  s  is  constant,  and  let  «  and  10  vanish. 
Tlien  esy^s,  and  the  remaining  components  of  strain  vam'sh. 
The  nature  of  the  strain  (called  "  simple  shear  ")  is  simply 
appreciated  by  imagining  the  body  to  conust  of  a  series  of  thin 
sheets,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  which  lie  one  over  another  and 
are  all  paralld  to  a  plane  (that  of  x,  s);  and  the  displacement 
is  seen  to  consist  in  the  shifting  ci  each  sheet  relative  to  the  sheet 
below  in  a  direction  (that  of  x)  which  is  the  same  for  all  the 
sheets.  The  displacement  of  any  sheet  b  proportional  to  its 
distance  y  from  a  particular  sheet,  which  remains  undisplaced. 
The  shearing  strain  has  the  effect  of  distorting  the  shape  of  any 
portion  of  t&  body  without  altering  its  volume.  ^This  is  shown 
in  fig.  3,  where  a  square  ABCD  is  distorted  by  aimj^e  shear 
(eadi  point  xnoving  paralld  to  the  line  marked  xx)into  a  rhombus 
A'BT'D',  as  if  by  an  extension  of  the  diagonal  BD  and  a  con- 
traction of  the  diagonal  AC,  which  extension  and  contraction 
are  adjusted  so  as  to  leave  the  area  unaltered.  In  the  general 
case,  where  u  is  not  of  the  form  sy  and  v  and  w  do  not  vanish, 
the  shearing  strains  such  as  esy  result  from  the  composition 
of  pairs  of  simirfe  shears  d  the  type  whkh  has  just  been' 
I  explained. 
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13.  Besides  enobline  U8  to  express  the  exten»ofi.tn  any  direction 
and  the  changes  of  relative  direction  of  any  fibments  01  the  body, 
the  components  of  strain  also  express  the  changes  of  size  of  volumes 
and  areas,  in  particular,  the  cubical  dibtation,"  that  b  to  say, 
the  increase  of  volume  per  unit  of  volume,  is  expressed  by  the 

quantity  '<s+^+«Mor^+^+^*   When  this  quantity  is  n^ativc 
there  b  "  compression." 


14.  It  b  important  to  dbtingtibh  between  two  types  of 
strain:  the  "  rotational "  type  and  the  "  irrotational "  type. 
The  dbtinction  b  illustrated  in  fig.  3,  where  the  figure 
A'B'C'D'  b  obtained  from  the  figure  ABCD  by  contraction 
parallel  to  AC  and  extension  parallel  to  BD,  and  the  figure 
A'B'C'D'  can  be  obtained  from  ABCD  by  the  same  con- 
traction and  extension  followed  by  a  rotation  through  the 
angle  A'OA'.  In  strains  of  the  irrotational  type  there  are  at 
any  point  three  filaments  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which  are 
such  that  the  particles  which  lie  in  them  before  strain  continue 
to  lie  in  them  after  strain.  A  small  spherical  element  of  the  body 
with  its  centre  at  the  point  bocomes  a  small  ellipsoid  with  its 
axes  in  the  directions  <rf  these  three  filaments.  In  the  case 
illustrated  in  the  figure,  the  lines  of  the  filaments  in  question, 
when  the  figure  ABCD  b  strained  into  the  figure  A'B'CD', 
are  OA,  QB  and  a  line  through  O  at  right  angles  to  their  plane.  In 
strains  of  the  rotational  type,  on  the  other  hand,tbe  single  exbting 
set  of  three  filaments  (issuing  from  a  point)  which  cut  each  other 
at  right  angles  both  before  and  after  strain  do  not  retain  their 
directions  after  strain,  though  one  of  them  may  do  so  in  certain 
cases.  In  the  figure,  the  lines  of  the  filaments  in  question,  when 
the  figure  ABCD  b  strained  into  A'B'CD',  are  OA,  OB  and  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  their  plane  before  strain,  and  after  strain 
they  are  OA',  OB',  and  the  same  third  line.  A  rotational 
strain  can  always  be  analysed  into  an  irrotational  strain  (or 
**  pure  "  strain)  followed  by  a  rotation. 

Analytically,  a  strain  U  irrotational  if  the  three  quantities 

dw      dw      dU       dW      dV      dU 

^^  d»*     di'"dx*   Sx^  dy 
vanish,  rotational  if  any  one  of  them  Is  different  from  ztro.    The 
halves  of  these  three  quantities  are  the  components  of  a  vector 
quantity  called  the  "  rotation." 

15.  Whether  the  strain  b  routional  or  not.  there  is  always  one 
set  of  three  linear  elements  issuing  from  any  point  which  cut  each 
Other  at  right  angles  both  before  and  after  strain.  If  these  directions 
are  chosen  as  axes  of  x,  v.  s,  the  shearinr  strains  tgi,  t,,^  ery  Tanish 
at  thb  point.  These  directions  are  called  the  "principal  axes  of 
strsin,"  and  the  extensions  in  the  directions  ol  these  axes  the 
**  principal  extensions." 

x6.  It  b  very  important  to  observe  that  the  relations  between 
components  of  strain  and  components  of  displacenu:nt  imply 
relations  between  the  components  of  strain  themselves.  If 
by  any  process  of  reasoning  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  stale  of  strain  in  a  body  is  such  and  such  a  state,  we  have  a 
test  of  the  possibility  er  impossibility  of  our  conclusion.  The 
test  b  that  if  the  state  of  strain  b  a  possible  one,  then  there 


must  be  a  dbplacement  which  can  be  associated  with  It  to  accord* 

ancc  with  the  equations  (i)  of  f  ri. 

Wc  may  eliminate  «,  v,  to  from  these  equations.  When  thb  b 
done  we  nnd  that  the  quantities  Cta,  .  .  .  «»■  are  connected  by  the 
two  sets  of  equations 


'SyH 
'W'^'^'dxdy 


and 


(1) 


.«»* 


dyd9    dx\ 


9*gf    dtn  ,  9e„\ 
dx  "  dy  "*"5i  / 

dx  "*■  dy  "^f 


.      .    (») 


These  equations  are  known  as  the  condiiums  4/  e&mfmtibUUy 
of  straitK0mp0Henls,  The  components  of  strain  which  specify 
any  possible  strain  satisfy  them.  Quantities  arrived  at  In  ai^ 
way,  and  intended  to  be  components  of  strain,  if  they  fail  to 
satisfy  these  equations,  are  not  the  componenu  of  any  possible 
strain;  and  the  thsory  or  spectdation  by  which  they  are  reached 
must  be  modified  or  abandoned. 

When  the  components  of  strain  have  been  found  in  accordance 
with  these  and  other  necessary  equations,  the  dispbcentcnt  b 
to  be  found  by  serving  the  equations  (1)  of  (  11,  considored  as 
diffcrentbl  epilations  to  determine  u,  v,  w.  The  most  general 
possible  solution  will  differ  from  any  other  solution  by  ttrrms  which 
contain  arintrary  constants,  and  these  terms  represent  a  possible 
dbpbccmcnt.  Thb  "  complementary  dbpbccment  "  involves  no 
strain,  and  would  be  a  po^ble  displacement  of  an  idcd  perfectly 
rigid  body. 

17.  The  relations  which  connect  the  strains  with  each  other 
and  with  the  dbplacement  are  geomstrical  relations  resulting 
from  the  definitions  of  the  quantities  and  not  requiring  any 
experimental  verification.  They  do  not  admit  of  such  verifica- 
tion,  because  the  strain  within  a  body  cannot  be  measured. 
The  quantities  (belonging  to  the  same  category)  which  can  be 
meastired  are  dl^lacements  of  points  on  the  surface  of  a  body. 
For  example,  on  the  surface  of  a  bar  subjected  to  tension  wc  may 
make  two  fine  transverse  scratches,  and  measure  the  distance 
between  them  before  and  after  the  bar  b  stretched.  For  such 
measurements  very  refined  instruments  are  requirpd.  Ixistru- 
ments  for  this  purpose  are  called  barbarously  "  extcnsomctcrs," 
and  many  different  kinds  have  been  devised.  From  measure- 
ments of  displacement  by  an  extensometer  we  may  deduce  the 
average  extension  of  a  filament  of  the  bar  terminated  by  the 
two  scratches.  In  general,  wjien  we  attempt  to  measure  a 
strain,  we  really  measure  some  di^laccrocnts,  and  deduce  the 
values,  not  of  the  strain  at  a  point,  but  of  the  average  extensions 
of  some  partictilar  linear  filaments  of  a  body  contaim'ng  the  point ; 
and  these  filaments  are,  from  the  nature  of  thc>case,  nearly 
always  superficial  filaments. 

18.  In  the  case  of  transparent  materials  such  as  glass  there  b 
available  a  method  of  studying  experimentally  the  state  of  strain 
within  a  body.  Thb  method  is  founded  upon  the  result  that  a 
piece  of  glass  when  strained  becomes  doubly  refracting,  with  its 
optical  principal  axes  at  any  point  in  the  directions  of  the 
principal  axes  of  strain  (§  15)  at  the  point.  When  the  piece  has 
two  parallel  plane  faces,  and  two  of  the  principal  axes  of  strain 
at  any  point  are  parallel  to  these  faces,  pdhrized  light  transmitted 
throiigh  the  piece  in  a  direction  normal  to  the  faces  can  be  used 
to  determine  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  Mrain 
at  any  point.  If  the  directions  of  these  axes  arc  known  theoretic- 
ally  the  .comparison  of  the  experimental  and  theoretical  results 
yields  a  test  of  the  theory. 

19.  Relations  between  Stresses  and  Strains.— The  problem 
of  the  extension  of  a  bar  subjected  to  tension  b  the  oqe  which 
has  been  most  studied  expenmeiOally,  and  as  a  result  of  thb 
study  it  is  found  that  for  most  materials,  including  all  noetals 
except  cast  metals,  the  measurable  extension  b  proportional 
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to  the  applied  teDsion,  provided  that  this  tenaioB  b  not  loo  great. 
In  interpreting  this  result  it  is  assumed  that  the  teosioB  is  uni- 
fonn  over  the  cross-section  of  the  bar,  and  that  the  extension 
of  longitudinal  filaments  is  uniform  throughout  the  bar;  and 
then  the  result  takes  the  form  of  a  law  of  proportionality  eonnect- 
ing  stress  and  strain:  The  tension  is  proportional  to  the  exten- 
sion. Similar  results  are  found  for  the  same  materials  when  other 
methods  of  experimenting  are  adopted,  for  examploi  when  a 
bar  is  supported  at  the  ends  and  bent.by  an  attached  load  and  the 
deflexion  is  measured,  or  when  a  bar  is  twisted  by  an  axial  couple 
and  the  relative  angular  displacement  of  two  sections  is  measured. 
We  have  thus  very  nimierous  experimental  verifications  of  the 
famous  law  first  enunciated  by  Robert  Hooke  in  1678  in  the  words 
**  Ut  Tcnsio  sic  vis  **;  that  is, "  the  Power  of  any  spring  is  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  Tension  (—  stretching)  thereof."  The 
most  general  statement  of  Hooke's  Law  in  modem  language 
would  hei—Each  of  the  six  components  of  stress  at  any  foint  of 
a  body  is  a  linear  function  of  the  six  components  of  strain  at  Ike 
point.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  measurement  of  stresses  and  strains  that  this  law 
in  all  its  generality  does  not  admit  <A  complete  experimental 
verification,  and  that  the  evidence  for  it  consists  faurgdy  in  the 
agreement  of  the  results  which  are  deduced  from  it  in  a  theoretical 
fashion  with  the  results  of  experiments.  Of  such  results  (me  of 
a  general  character  may  be  noted  here.  If  the  law  is  assumed 
to  be  true,  and  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  body  (|  5)  are 
transformed  by  means  of  it  into  differential  equations  for 
determining  the  components  of  dtq)lacement,  these  differential 
equations  admit  of  solutions  which  represent  perkxlic  vibratory 
displacements  (see  $  85  below).  Hie  &ct  that  solid  bodies  can 
be  thrown  into  states  of  isochronooa  vibration  has  been 
emphasixed  by  G.  G.  Stokes  as  a  peremptory  proof  of  the  truth 
of  Hooke's  Law. 

20.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  generaliied  Hooke's 
Law  the  stress-components  vanish  when  the  strain-components 
vanish.  The  strain-components  contemplated  in  experiments 
upon  which  the  law  is  founded  are  measured  from  a  zero  of 
reckoning  which  corresponds  to  the  state  of  the  body  subjected 
to  experiment  before  the  experiment  is  made,  and  the  stress- 
components  referred  to  in  the  statement  of  the  law  are  those 
which  are  called  into  action  by  the  forces  applied  to  the  body 
in  the  course  of  the  experiment.  No  account  b  taken  of  the  stress 
which  must  already  exist  in  the  body  owing  to  the  force  of  gravity 
and  the  forces  by  which  the  body  b  supported.  When  it  b 
desired  to  take  accotmt  of  thb  stress  it  b  usual  to  suppose  that  the 
strains  which  would  be  produced  in  the  body  ff  it  could  be  freed 
from  the  action  of  gravity  and  from  the  pressures  of  siq>ports  are 
10  small  that  die  strains  produced  1^  the  forces  which  are 
applied  in  the  course  of  the  experiment  can  be  compounded  with 
Acm  by  simple  superposition.  Thb  supposition  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  measuring  the  strain  in  the  body,  not  from  the 
state  in  which  it  was  before  the  experiment,  but  from  an  ideal 
state  (the  "  unstressed  **  state)  in  which  it  would  be  entirely  free 
from  internal  stress,  and  allowing  for  the  strain  which  would 
be  produced  by  gravity  and  the  supporting  forces  if  these  forces 
were  applied  to  the  body  when  free  from  stress.  In  most  prac- 
tical cases  the  initial  strain  to  be  allowed  for  b  unimportant 
(SM  Si  9''93  bdow). 

ax.  Hooke's  law  of  proportionafity  of  stfess  and  strafai  leads 
to  the  introduction  of  imporfant  physical  constants:  the 
modtduses  of  elasticity  of  a  body.  Let  a  bar  of  uiyform  section 
(of  area  to)  be  stretched  with  tension  T,  which  b  dbtributed 
oniformly  over  the  section,  so  that  the  stretching  force  b  Tm, 
and  let  the  bar  be  unsupported  at  the  sides.  The  bar  will  undergo 
a  longitudinal  extension  of  magnitude  T^,  where  E  b  a  constant 
quantity  depending  upon  the  material.  Thb  constant  b  called 
Young's  modulus  after  Thomas  Young,  who  Introduced  it  into 
the  science  in  1807.  The  quantity  E  b  of  the  same  nature  as  a 
traction,  that  b  to  say,  it  is  measured  as  a  force  estimated  per 
unit  of  area.  For  steel  it  b  about  0*04X10^  dynes  per  square 
eentimetre,  or  about  ispoo  tons  per  sq.  in. 

ta*  Tte  longitudinal  eilensioa  of  the  bar  under  temSon  b 
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not  the  only  strain  in  'the  bar.  It  b  accompanied  by  a  lateral 
contlaction  by  which  all  the  transverse  filaments  of  the  bar 
are  shortened.  The  amount  of  thb  contraction  b  oT/E,  where 
#  b  a  cotain  number  called  Poissom's  ratio,  because  its  importance 
was  at  first  noted  by  S.  D.  Poisson  in  1828.  Poisson  arrived 
at  the  existence  of  thb  contraction,  and  the  corresponding 
number  a,  from  theoretical  considerations,  and  hb  theory  jed 
him  to  assign  to  «  the  value  I.  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  with  the  view  of  determining  <r,  with  the  result  that  it 
has  been  found  to  be  different  for  different  materiab,  although 
for  very  many  it  does  not  differ  much  from  i.  For  steel  the 
best  value  (Amagat's)  b  0*268.  Poisson's  theory  admits  of 
being  modified  so  as  to  agree  with  the  results  of  experiment. 

23.  The  behaviour  of  an  elastic  solid  body,  strained  within 
the  Innits  of  its  elasticity,  b  entirely  determined  by  the  oonstantf 
£  and  9  if  the  body  b  isotropict  that  b  to  say,  if  it  has  the  same 
quality  In  all  directfons  around  any  point.  Nevertheless  it  b 
convenient  to  Introduce  other  oonstants  which  are  related  to  the 
action  of  particular  torts  of  forces.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  "  moduhts  of  compression  *'  (or  "  bulk  modulus  ")  and 
the  "  rigidity  "  (or  ^'modulus  of  shear").  To  define  the  modmluM 
of  compression,  we  suppose  that  a  solid  body  of  any  form  b 
subjected  to  uniform  hydrostatic  pressure  of  amount  p.  The 
state  of  stress  within  it  will  be  one  of  uniform  pressure,  the  same 
at  all  points,  and  the  same  hi  all  directions  round  any  point. 
There  will  be  compression,  the  same  at  all  points,  and  propor* 
tional  to  the  pressure;  and  the  amount  of  the  compressfon  can 
be  expressed  as  pik.  The  quantity  ft  b  the  modulus  of  com- 
pression. In  thb  case  the  linear  contraction  in  any  directioo 
b  pizk;  but  in  general  the  Unear  extension  (or  contraction) 
b  not  one-third  of  the  cubical  dilatation  (or  compression). 

24.  To  define  the  rigidity,  we  suppose  that  a  si^  body  b 
subjected  to  forces  In  such  a  way  that  there  b  shearing  stress 
within  it  For  example,  a  cubical  bfock  may  be  subjected  to 
opposing  tractions  on  opposite  faces  acting  in  directions  which 
are  pandld  to  an  edge  of  the  cube  and  to  both  the  faces.  Let 
S  be  the  amount  of  the  traction,  and  let  it  be  uniformly  distri- 
buted over  the  faces.  As  we  have  seen  (ft  7),  equal  tractions 
must  act  upon  two  other  faces  in  suitable  directions  in  order 
to  maintain  equilibrium  (see  fig.  a  of  ft  7).  The  two  directfams 
involved  may  be  chdsen  as  axes  of  ar,  y  as  in  that  figure.  Then 
the  state  of  stress  will  be  one  in  wldch  the  stress-component 
denoted  by  X,  b  equal  to  S,  and  the  remainingstress-components 
van^;  and  the  strain  produced  in  the  body  b  shearing  strain  of 
the  type  denotcxl  by  ^.y.  The  amount  of  the  shearing  Strain 
b  S//t,  and  the  quantity  m  b  the  "  rigidity.*' 

95.  The  modulus  of  compression  and  the  rigidity  are  quantitiet 
of  the  same  kind  as  Young's  modulus.  The  noodulus  of  com« 
pression  of  steel  b  about  1*43  Xxo"  dynes  per  square  centi- 
metre, the  rigidity  b  about  8-19X10^  dynes  per  square  centi- 
metre. It  must  be  understood  that  the  values  for  different 
spedmens  of  nominally  the  same  material  may  differ  consider- 
ably. 

The  modutus  of  compresdon  i  and  the  rigidity  m  of  an  Isotropic 
material  are  connected  trith  the  Yonng's  modulus  E  and  Poisson's 
ratio  V  of  the  material  by  the  equations 

*-E/3(l-2a),    |i-E/2(l-i-a). 

26.  Whatever  the  forces  actii^  upon  ah  isotroDic  solid  body  may 
be.  provided  that  the  body  b  strained  within  its  limiu  of  elasticity, 
the  strain-components  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  stress-com- 
ponents t^  the  equations 

««-(X.-eY,-irZ^/E,     «„-Y./m.    1 
e„-(Y»-irZ;t-aX.)/E,  e»-Z./m     }-•      •    (i) 
<|.-(Z.-<rX.-aY»)/E,  #«-X^ii.    J 

If  we  Introduce  a  quantity  X,  of  the  same  nature  as  E  orm  by  the 
equation 

X-E*/(i+ff)(i-a«r) (a) 

we  may  express  the  stress-components  In  terms  of  the  strsinKxxn- 
ponents  by  the  equations 

X«->x(aM+€^-l>a»)+aii«n,      Y«»ii«^    1 

Y,-X(<w-l^-H«.)+aiiito.       Z.-1-1-.     \    '  (3) 
Z. -X(«M+4^+#«)+ajtfb,       Xy-M,,;   J 
and  then  the  bebavloar  ot-ttas  body  undsr  the  action  of  any  foms 
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depends  upofi  the  two  oom^MittX  and  fk  These  tiro  oonstanti  were 
introduced  by  G.  Lam6  in  his  treatise  of  18^.  The  importance  of 
the  Quantity  |i  had  been  previously  emphasized  by  L.  J.  Vicat  and 
G.  G.  Stokes. 

37.  The  potential  energy  per  unit  of  volume  (often  called  the 
"  lesiUenoe  )  stored  up  in  the  body  by  the  strain  is  equal  to 

or  the  equivalent  expression 

M(X;+Y;+^  -2»(YAfZA+X,Y,)+2(i  +<r)(Y;+Zi+Xil/E. 

The  former  of  these  expressions  b  called  the  "  strain-enei|y-f  unction  ** 

28.  The  Young's  modulus  £  of  a  material  is  often  detennined 
experimentally  by  the  direct  method  of  the  extensometer 
(fi  i7)»  but  more  frequently  it  is  detenmned  indirectly  by  means 
of  a  result  obtained  in  the  theory  of  the  flexure  of  a  bar  (see 
li  47i  53  below).  The  rigidity  n  is  usually  determined  indirectly 
by  means  of  results  obtained  in  the  theory  of  the  torsion  of  a 
bar  (see  (ft  41,  4s  below).  The  modulus  of  compression  k  may 
be  detennined  directly  by  means  of  the  piezometer,  as  was 
done  by  E.  H.  Amagat,  or  it  may  be  determined  indirectly  by 
means  of  a  result  obtained  in  the  theory  of  a  tube  under  pressure, 
as  was  dobe  by  A.  Mallock  (see  i  78  below).  The  value  of 
Poisson's  ration  is  generally  inferred  from  the  relation  connecting 
ft  with  £  and  |i  or  with  £  and  h,  but  it  may  also  be  determined 
indirectly  by  means  of  a  result  obtained  in  the  theoiy  of  the 
flexuie  of  a  bar  (§  47  below),  as  was  done  by  M.  A.  Comu  and 
A.  Mallock,  or  directly  by  a  modification  of  the  extensometer 
method,  as  has  been  done  recently  by  J.  Morrow. 

39.  The  eiasticUy  of  a  fluid  is  always  expressed  by  means  of  a 
single  quantity  of  the  same  kind  as  the  modulus  of  compression 
of  a  solid  body.  To  any  increment  of  pressure,  which  is  not  too 
great,  there  corresponds  a  proportional  cubical  compression, 
and  the  amount  of  this  compression  for  an  increment  ip  of 
pressure  can  be  expressed  as  6p/k.  The  quantity  that  Is  usually 
tabulated  Is  the  reciprocal  of  k,  and  it  is  called  the  cc^ffieient 
of  compressibUity.  It  is  the  amoimt  of  compression  per  unit 
Increase  of  pressure.  As  a  physical  quantity  it  Is  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  reciprocal  of  a  pressure  (or  of  a  force  per  unit 
of  area).  Tlie  pressures  concerned  are  usually  measured  in 
atmospheres  (i  atmosphere  *  x*oi4  X  10^  dynes  per  sq.  cm.). 
For  water  the  coefficient  of  compressibility,  or  the  compression 
per  atmosphere.  Is  about  4*5  X  lor*.  Thls^ gives  for  A  the  value 
9*33  X  xo^^*  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  The  Young's  modulus  aod  the 
rigidity  of  a  fluid  are  always  zero. 

$0,  The  relations  between  stress  and  strain  in  a  material 
which  Is  not  isotropic  are  much  more  complicated.  In  such  a 
material  the  Young's  modulus  depends  upon  the  direction  of 
the  tension,  and  Its  variations  about  a  point  are  expressed 
by  means  oif  a  surface  of  the  fourth  degree.  The  Poisson's 
ratio  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  contracted  lateral 
filaments  as  well  as  up<m  that  of  the  longitudinal  extended 
ones.  The  rigidity  depends  upon  both  the  directions  involved 
in  the  specification  of  the  shearing  stress/  In  general  there  Is 
no  simple  relation  between  the  Young's  moduluses  and  Poisson's 
ratios  and  rigidities  for  assigned  directions  and  the  modulus 
of  compression.  Many  materials  in  common  use,  all  fibrous 
woods  for  example,  are  actually  aeolotropic  (that  Is  to  say,  are  not 
Isotropic),  but  the  materiab  which  are  aeolotropic  in  the  most 
regular  fashion  are  natural  crystals.  The  elastic  behaviour 
of  crystals  has  been  studied  exhaustively  by  many  physidsu, 
and  In  particular  by  W.  Voigt.  The  stcain-energy-f  unction  is  a 
homogeneous  quadratic  ftmctkm  of  the  six  strain-components, 
and  this  function  may  have  as  many  as  3Z  independent  co- 
efficients, taking  the  place  in  the  general  case  of  the  2  coefficients 
X,  M  which  occur  when  the  material  Is  Isotropic— a  result  first 
obtained  by  George  Green  in  1837.  The  best  experimental 
determinations  of  the  coefficients  have  been  made  Indirectly 
by  Voigt  by  means  of  results  obtained  in  the  theories  of  the 
torsion  and  flexure  of  aeolotropic  bars. 

$u  Limits  of  EUuticUy, — A  solid  body  which  has  been  strained 
by  considerable  forces  does  not  in  general  recover  its  original 
size  and  shape  completely  after  the  forces  cease  to  aa.  The 
•tftln  that  is  left  Is  caUwi  MIL    U  Mt  oocun  the  eUttkity  is 


said  to  be  "  impetfect,"  and  the  greatest  strain  (or  the  greatest 
load)  of  any  specified  type,  for  which  no  set  occurs,  defines  the 
"limit  of  perfect  elasticity"  corresponding  to  the  specified 
type  of  strain,  or  of  stress.  All  fluids  and  many  solid  bodies, 
such  as  glasses  and  crystals,  as  well  as  some  metals  (copper, 
lead,  silver)  appear  to  be  perfectly  elastic  as  regards  change  of 
volume  within  wide  limits;  but  malleable  metals  and  illoys 
can  have  their  densities  permanently  Increased  by  conriderable 
pressurea.  The  limits  of  perfect  elasticity  as  regards  change 
of  shape,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  low.  If  they  exist  at  all, 
for  gluses  and  other  hard,  brittle  solids;  but  a  class  of  metals 
Including  copper,  brass,  steel,  platinum  are  very  perfectly 
elastic  as  re^irds  distortion,  provided  that  the  distortion  b  nol 
too  great.  The  question  can  be  tested  by  observation  of  the 
torsional  dastidty  of  thin  fibres  or  wires.  The  limits  of  perfect 
elasticity  are  somewhat  ill-defined,  because  an  experiment 
cannot  warrant  us  in  asserting  that  there  is  no  set,  but  onbf 
that,  If  there  Is  any  set.  It  is  too  small  to  be  observed. 

38.  A  different  meaning  may  be,  and  often  Is,  attached  to 
the  phrase"  limits  of  elasticity  "  In  consequence  of  the  following 
experimental  result. — Let  a  bar  be  held  stretched  under  a 
moderate  tension,  and  let  the  extension  be  measured;  let  the 
tension  be  slightly  Increased  and  the  extension  again  measuied; 
let  this  process  be  continued,  the  tension  being  Increased  by 
equal  Increments.  It  Is  found  that  when  the  tension  Is  not  too 
great  the  extension  increases  by  equal  Increments  (as  nearly  ai 
experiment  can  decide),  but  that,  as  the  tension  Increases*  a 
stage  is  reached  In  which  the  extension  increases  faster  than 
it  would  do  if  it  continued  to  be  proportional  to  the  tension. 
The  beginning  of  this  stage  Is  tolerably  well  marked.  Some 
time  before  this  stage  is  reached  the  limit  of  perfect  elastici^ 
is  passed;  that  Is  to  say,  if  the  load  is  removed  It  is  foimd  that 
there  Is  some  permanent  set.  The  limiting  tension  bejrond 
which  the  above  law  of  proportionality  fails  is  often  call^  the 
"  limit  of  linear  elasticity."  It  Is  higher  than  the  limit  of  perfect 
dastidty.  For  steel  Imlts  of  various  qualities  J.  Bauschinger 
found  for  this  limit  values  varying  from  10  to  17  tons  per  square 
inch.  The  result  Indicates  that,  when  forces  which  pnxiuce 
any  kind  of  strain  are  applied  to  a  solid  body  and  are  gradua)l|y 
increased,  the  strain  at  any  Instant  increases  proportionally 
to  the  forces  up  to  a  stage  beyond  that  at  which.  If  the  forces 
were  removed,  the  body  would  comi^tely  recover  its  original 
size  and  shape,  but  that  the  Increase,  of  strain  ceases  to  be 
proportional  to  the  Increase  of  load  when  the  load  surpasses 
a  certain  limit.  There  would  thus  be,  for  any  type  of  stndn,  a 
limit  of  Unear  dastidty,  which  exceeds  the  limit  of  perfect 
elasticity. 

33.  A  body  which  has  been  strained  beyond  the  limit  of 
Ihi^  elastidty  is  often  said  to  have  suffered  an  "  ova-strain.  " 
When  the  load  Is  removed,  the  set  which  can  be  observed  is  not 
entirely  permanent;  but  it  gradually  diminishes  with  lapse  of 
time,  lliis  phenomenon  is  named  "elastic  after-working." 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  load  is  maintained  constant,  the 
strain  Is  gradually  increased.  This  effect  indicates  a  gradual 
flowing  of  solid  bodies  under  great  stress;  and  a  similar  effect 
was  observed  in  the  experiments  of  H.  Treses  on  the  punching 
and  crushing  of  metals^  It  appears  that  all  solid  bodies  under 
sufficiently  great  loads  become  "  plastic,"  that  Is  to  say,  they 
take  a  set  which  gradually  increases  with  the  lapse  m  time. 
No  plastidty  is  observed  when  the  Umit  of  linear  elastidty  is 
not  exceeded. 

34.  The  values  of  the  elastic  limits  are  affected  by  overstiain. 
If  the  load  is  maintained  for  some  time,  and  then  removed, 
the  limit  of  linear  elastidty  Is  found  to  be  higher  than  before. 
If  the  load  is  not  maintained,  but  Is  removed  and  then  reapplied, 
the  limit  is  found  to  be  lower  than  before.  During  a  period  of 
rest  a  test  piece  recpvers  its  elastidty  after  overstrain. 

35.  The  effects  oi  repeated  loading  have  been  studied  by 
A.  WOhler,  J.  Bauschinger,  O.  Reynolds  and  others.  It  has 
been  found  that,  after  many  repetitions  of  rather  rapidly  alter* 
nating  stress,  pieces  are  fractured  by  loads  which  they  have 
nsay  times  wkhslood.    It  is  not  certain  whether  the  fracture 
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h  in  every  case  caused  by  the  gndoal  growth  of  ntnote  flawg 
from  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  tests,  or  whether  the  elastic 
quality  of  the  material  suffers  deterioration  apart  from  such 
Saws.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  an  ascertained  result  that, 
so  long  as  the  limit  of  linear  elasticity  is  not  exceeded,  repeated 
loads  and  rapidly  alternating  loads  do  not  produce  failure  of 
the  materiaL 

36.  The  question  of  the  conditions  of  safety,  or  of  the  condi- 
tions in  which  rupture  is  produced,  is  one  upon  which  there  has 
been  much  ^>eculation,  but  no  completely  satisfactory  result 
has  been  obtained.  It  has  been  variously  held  that  rupture 
occurs  when  the  numerically  greatest  principal  stress  exceeds 
a  certain  limiti  or  when  this  stress  is  tension  and  exceeds  a 
certain  limit,  or  when  the  greatest  difference  of  two  principal 
stresses  (called  the  "stress-difference")  exceeds  a  certain 
limit,  or  when  the  greatest  extension  or  the  greatest  shearing 
strain  or  the  greatest  strain  of  any  type  exceeds  a  certain  limit. 
Some  of  these  hypotheses  appear  to  have  been  disproved.  It 
was  held  by  G.  F.  Fitzgerald  (Nature,  Nov.  5, 1896)  that  rupture 
is  not  produced  by  pressure  symmetrically  applied  all  round  a 
body,  and  this  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  recent  experi- 
ments of  A.  Fdppl.  This  result  disposes  of  the  greatest  stress 
hypothesis  and  also  of  the  greatest  strain  hypothesis.  The 
fact  that  short  pillars  can  be  crushed  by  longitudinal  pressure 
disposes  of  the  greatest  tension  hypothecs,  for  there  b  no 
tension  in  the  pillar.  Tlie  greatest  extension  hypothesis  failed 
to  satisfy  some  tests  imposed  by  H.  Wehage,  who  experimented 
with  bloclts  of  wrought  iron  subjected  to  equal  pressures  in  two 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  greatest  stress- 
difference  hypothesis  and  the  greatest  shearing  strain  hypothesis 
would  lead  to  practically  identical  results,  and  these  results 
have  been  hdd  by  J.  J.  Guest  to  accord  well  with  his  experi- 
ments on  metal  tubes  subjected  to  various  systems  of  combined 
stress;  but  these  experiments  and  Guest's  conclusion  have  been 
criticized  adversely  by  O.  Mohr,  and  the  question  cannot  be 
regarded  as  settled.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  conditions 
of  rupture  depend  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  test  (tensional, 
torsional,  flexural,  or  whatever  it  may  be)  that  is  applied  to 
a  specimen,  and  that  no  general  formula  holds  for  all  kinds 
of  tests.  The  best  modem  technical  writings  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  limits  of  linear  elasticity  and  of  tests  of 
dynamical  resistance  (§  87  below)  as  well  as  of  statical  resistance. 

37.  The  question  of  the  conditions  of  rupture  belongs  rather 
to  the  science  of  the  strength  of  materials  than  to  the  science 
of  dastidty  (§  x);  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  refer  to  it  briefly 
here,  because  there  is  no  method  except  the  methods  of  the 
theory  of  elastidty  for  determining  the  state  of  stress  or  strain 
in  a  body  subjected  to  forces.  Whatever  view  may  ultimately 
be  adopted  as  to  the  relation  between  the  conditions  of  safety 
of  a  structure  and  the  state  of  stress  or  strain  in  it,  the  calculation 
of  this  state  by  means  of  the  theory  or  by  experimental  means 
(as  in  S  18)  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

38.  Methods  of  determining  the  Stress  in  a  Body  subjected  to  given 
/wree5.— To  determine  the  state  of  stress,  or  the  state  of  strain, 
in  an  itotropic  solid  body  strained  within  its  limits  of  elastidty  by 
given  forces,  we  have  to  use  (i.)  the  equations  of  ec]uilibrium,  (ti.) 
the  conditions  which  hold  at  the  bounding  surface,  (iii.)  the  relations 
between  stress-components  and  strain-components,  (iv.)  the  rela- 
tions between  strain-components  and  displacement.  The  equations 
of  equilibrium  are  (with  notation  already  used)  three  partial  differ- 
ential equations  of  the  type 


^+^+i^+^X-a. 


(0 


The  conditions  which  hold  at  the  boundii^  surface  are  throe  equations 
of  the  type  _ 

X,  cos  (*,  r)-f  X,  cos  (y.  r)-|-Z.  cos  («,  ») -Xr.  (2) 

where  p  denotes  the  direction  of  the  outward-drawn  normal  to  the 
bounding  surface,  and  3?r  denotes  the  x-component  of  the  applied 
•urface  traction.  The  rations  between  stress-components  and 
strain'Oomponenta  are  expressed  by  dther  of  the  sets  of  equations 
O)  or  (3)  of  $36.  The  relations  between  strain-com^nents  and 
oisplacement  are  the  equations  (1^  of  $  il,  or  the  equivalent  con- 
ditions of  compatibility  expressed  in  equations  (i)  ana  (2)  of  §  16. 

39.  We  may  proceed  by  dther  of  two  methods     In  one  method 
«•  eiinunafce  tbe  Ktn.ss*roapoaeats  and  the  strain-coioponents  and 


retain  only  the  components  of  displacement  Thb  method  leads 
(with  notation  already  used)  to  three  partial  differential  equations 
of  the  type 

and  three  boundary  'conditions  of  the  type 

Xco.(.,,)  (^+|+f )  +,..{ 2  co.(x^)|S  +c»sf,.,)  (*+^    _ 

+«»('.')  (ji+E)i-X'-    (4) 

In  the  alternative  method  we  diminate  the  strain-cmnponents  and 
the  displacements.  This  method  leads  to  a  system  of  partial  differ- 
ential enuations  to  be  satisfied  by  the  stress-components.  In  thb 
system  there  are  three  equations  of  the  type 


three  of  the  type 

yXj  .  yXj  ,  yXj  ,     i     d*  .^   .y.  ,  _  . 


(iW») 


and  three  of  the  type 


a»Y, 


dx* 


■  ^,  ,  a'Y, . 


<r    /ax,aY,az\    ,dX    .. 

-r^idF+dy+SFJ-^'^^'    (5) 

the  equations  of  the  two  latter  types  bdng  necessitated  by  the 
conditions  of  compatibility  of  strain-components.  The  solutions  of 
these  equations  have  to  be  adjusted  so  that  the  boundary  conditions 
of  the  tyi)e  (2)  may  be  satbfied. 

40.  It  is  evident  that  whichever  method  b  adopted  the  mathe- 
matical problem  b  in  general  very  complicated.  It  b  also  evident 
that,  if  we  attempt  to  proceed  by  hdp  of  some  intuition  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  stress  or  strain,  our  intuition  ought  to  satisfy  the 
tests  provided  by  the  above  systems  of  equations.  Neglect  df  thb 
precaution  has  led  to  many  errors.  Another  source  of  frequent  error 
lies  in  the  neglect  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  above  systems  of 
equations  are  correct.  They  arc  obtained  by  help  of  the  supposition 
that  the  relative  dis{3lacemcnts  of  the  parts  of  the  strained  body 
are  small.  The  solutions  of  them  must  therdore  satisfy  the  test  of 
smaliness  of  the  relative  dbplacements. 

41  •  Torsion. — ^As  a  first  example  of  the  application  of  the 
theory  we  take  the  problem  of  the  torsion  of  prisms.  This 
problem,  considered  first  by  C.  A.  Coulomb  in  1784,  was  finally 
solved  by  B.  de  Saint- Venant  in  1855.  The  probl^  is  thb. — 
A  cylindrical  or  prismatic  bar  is  hdd  twbted  by  terminal 
couples;  it  b  required  to  determine  the  state  of  stress  and 
strain  in  the  interior.  When  the  bar  b  a  circular  cylinder 
the  problem  b  easy.  Ai\y  section  b  dbplaced  by  rotation  about 
the  central-line  through  a  small  angle,  which  b  proportional 
to  the  dbtance  z  of  the  section  from  a  fixed  plane  at  right  angles 
to  thb  line.  Thb  plane  b  a  terminal  section  if  one  of  the  two 
terminal  sections  b  not  displaced.  The  an^e  through  which 
the  section  %  rotates  b  rs,  where  r  b  a  constant,  called  the 
amount  of  the  htnst\  and  thb  constant  r  b  equal  to  G//iI, 
where  G  b  the  twbting  couple,  and  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  cross-section  about  the  central-line.  Thb  result  b  often 
called  "  Coulomb's  law."  The  stress  within  the  bar  b  shearing 
stress,  consbting,  as  it  must,  of  two  sets  of  equal  tangential 
tractions  on  two  sets  of  planes  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  These  planes  are  tbe  cross-sections*  and  the  axial  planes 
of  the  bar.  The  tangential  traction  at  any  point  of  the  cross- 
section  b  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  axial  plane  through 
the  point,  and  the  tangential  traction  on  the  axial  plane  is 
directed  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  bar.  The  amount  of 
either  at  a  dbtance  r  from  the  axis  b  ycrr  or  Gr/I.  The  result 
that  G  ■>  firl  can  be  used  to  determine  /i  experimentally,  for  r 
may  be  measured  and  G  and  I  are  known. 

42.  When  the  cross-section  of  the  bar  b  not  circular  it  b 
clear  that  thb  solution  faib$  for  the  exbtenoe  of  tangential 
traction,  near  the  prismatic  bounding  surface,  on  any  i^ane 
which  does  not  cut  thb  surface  at  right  an^es,  implies  the 
exbtence  of  traction  applied  to  thb  surface.  We  may  attempt 
to  modify  the  theory  by  retaining  the  supposition  that  the 
stress  consists  of  shearing  stress,  involving  tangentixil  traction 
dbtributed  in  some  way  over  the  cross-sections.  Such  traction 
b  obviously  a  necessary  constituent  <tf  any  stress-^stem 
which  could  be  produced  by  terminal  couples  around  the  axoi. 
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We  should  IhcD  know  that  tberc  muat  be  equal  UngeattsI 
traction  directed  along  the  length  df  the  bar,  and  eieiled  accou 
some  plana  or  other  which  are  parallel  to  tbii  direction-  We 
ibould  alao  icnow  that,  at  the  bounding  suriaci,  these  pknel 

would  be  sheaiing  itrain  which  could  involve  (i.)  a  iliding 
oE  eltmenu  of  one  cross-section  rcLalive  Co  anolbei,  (ii.)  a  relative. 

of  the  length  of  the  bar.    We  could  conclude  that  there  may 
be  a  longitudinal  displacement  of  the  elementa  of  the  crhs- 
sectioD).     We  should  then  attempt  Co  Htisfy  the  conditiana 
of  (he  problem  by  supposing  that  this  is  the  character  of  t 
strain,  and  that  the  corresponding  displacement  consists 
(i,)  a  rotation  of  the  crosa-sections  in  their  planes  such  aa  ' 
found  in  the  case  of  the  drde,  (ii.)  a  distortion  of  the  cnr 
sections  into  curved  surfaces  by  a  displacement  (u)  which 
directed  normally  to  their  planes  and  varies  in  some  mane 
from  point  to  point  of  Ihesc  planes.    We  <:ould  show  tfiat  , 
the  amditiooa  of  the  problem  are  satisfied  by  this  assumptic 
provided  that  the  longitudinal  displacenient  (tp),  considered 
■  function  of  the  position  of  a  point  {x,y)  In    *  ' 
nliahea  the  equation 


atrcii "  which  cas  thw  be  dnwn  are  hi  every  ease  IdoitSal 

with  the  lines  of  flow  of  frictlonlesg  liquid  fiUiog  a  cylindrical 
vessel  of  the  aame  cross^ectioa  as  the  bar,  when  the  liquid 
circulates  in  the  plane  of  the  section  wilb  unifonn  spin.  They 
are  also  the  same  as  the  contour  lines  of  a  OeiJbla  and  alighl^ 
itentibk    membrane,    < ' 


the 


e-^)«...,>+(g*,.)., 


>&,.)-■ 


where  r  denotes  the  amount  of  the  twist,  and  r  the  din 
of  the  normal  to  the  boundary.    The  solution  is  known 
great  many  forms  of  section.  <In  the  panicular  case  of  a  dicular 
section  v  vanishes.)    The  tangential  traction  at  any  po' 
the  cross-section  is  directed  along  the  tangent  to  that 

imQy  ^c  const,  which  passes  through  the  point,  V*  being 


lie  fun 


xlbyth 


The  amount  of  the  twist  t  produced  by  lerminal  couple* .«[ 
magivtudeGiBG/C,«hereCtsa  constant,  called  the  "  lonional 
ligidily  "  of  the  prism,  and  expressed  by  the  formula 

=-//l(S)'*(«)'H'. 

ihe  integration  being  taken  over  (he  cniefr«ectiaD.  When 
the  coeffident  of  fi  in  the  eqiresiion  Cor  C  is  known  for  any 
"     "'      ' --■'■  a  bar  of  that 


fori 


;.  The  distortion  of  (he  crua-sections  Into  curved  a 
is  shown  graphically  by  drawing  the  contoui  lines  (■>  — i 
tn  general  the  section  is  divided  into  a  Dumbei  of  compul 
and  the  portions  (hat  lie  within  t* 


and  convet.    This  result 

{Bg.  4  for  (be  lUifii, 
given  by  ^IH'+fl^m,; 
6g.  S  lor  the  ajuilakToi 
*™ii(l(,»ven  by  <*+i«) 

fig.  6  for  the  square) . 
44.  Tbe  distribution  of 


termiaed  by  the  lonctioo  <f  already  introduced.  If  we 
draw  the  curves  il>-const.,  corresponding  to  any  form  of 
•ectioE,  for  equidiSerent  values  of  the  constant,  the  tangential 
traction  at  any  point  on  (he  croM-section  is  directed  along  the 
tangent  to  (hat  curve  6f  the  family  which  passes  through  the 
point,  and  (be  majnitude  of  it  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
diatance  between  consecutive  curves  of  the  family.  Fig.  7 
Ulustiaie*  ibe  result  in  the  cue  of  the  t^aUaOriil  triangle.  Tbe 
boundary  ia,  of  course,  one  of  the  lines.  The  "  linn  of  iliMiiB| 


which   Ibe  edge 

same  form  as  the  bounding 

cufve  of  the  cinss-seclion    , 

branc  is  fixed  at  tbe  edge 
and  slightly  deformed  by 
uoilotm    pressure. 

4S.Salnt-Venant's  (beoiy 
ahows  that  the  true  tor- 
■ional  li^dity  is  in  general 


which  w 

d  by  extending 

law    (G-Mfl) 


cylinder  of  sectional  area  h  and  moment  of  Inertia  I  about 
Its  central-line  the  torsional  ri^dity  is  )ia'ltr%  and  thia 
iormnla  is  not  far  from  being  cotiea  for  a  very  targ* 
number  of  sections.  For  a  bar  of  square  section  of  ude  a 
centimetres,  the  toisionsl  rigidity  In  C.G.S.  units  is  (o-i4o6)fiii* 
approximately,  >i  being  expressed  In  dynes  per  square  centi- 
nxlre.      How  great  the  defect  of  (he  true  value  from  U»t 


Fig.  & 

iding  Coulomb's  law   may  be  In  the  ■■«"  of 
with  projecting  corners  i*  shown  by  the  dia^uns  (fig.  S 
e^raally  no.  4).       In  these  disgrams  the  upper  of  the  two 
figure  indicates  tbe  Iractbn  which  the  true 
torsional  rigidity  totresponding  to  tbe  section  is  of  that  value 
'biained  by  extending  Coulomb's  law;  and  the 
numbets  indicates  the 
io  which  the  torsional  rigidity  for  a 
[  ol  the  corresponding  section  bear* 
that  of  a  bar  of  circular  section  of 
:  same  material  and  oi  equal  sec- 
tional area.      Iheae  results  have  an 
aportant  practical  application,  Inai- 
luch  as  lixy  abow  ihat  atrengtbenfaig 
ribs  and  projections,  such  aa  are  intro- 
engineering 


lower  of  the  ti 


9a  to   beams,   have  the  n 

good  eflect  when  torsional  stifinvs-  il 


.  object,  although 
the  resistance  to 
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pennanent  >et  is  i>rodQeed  by  tonioii.  In  the  cate  of  a  secUon 
of  any  fonn,  the  strain  and  stress  are  greatest  at  points  on  the 
contour,  and  these  points  are  in  many  cases  the  points  of  the 
contour  which  are  nearest  to  the  centroid  of  the  secUon.  The 
theory  has  also  been  applied  to  show  that  a  longitudinal  flaw 


■quite. 


-Square  wtih 

curvM  CBWtw 

andboUow 


•      ^_,.u  Sur  with  four  ,  . 

Sq«»«w«i  rounded  point*.  _    (?)      . 

aouteaittlet  being*  curve  Equllateril 

■ndhoUow  fli  ihe  «gbib  tmngle. 
—  —                  Qcsrcv* 


Fio,9. 
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Fig.  S^-Diagvans  showing  Torsional  Rigiditiea. 

near  the  axis  of  a  shaft  transmitting  a  torsional  couple  has 
littk  tnfluence  on  the  strength  of  the  shaft,  but  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  similar  flaw  which  is  much  nearer  to  the 
surface  than  to  the  axis  the  shearing  strain  may  be  nearly 
doubled,  and  thus  the  possibility  of  such  flaws  is  a  source  of 
weakness  against  which  ^>ecial  pro^dsion  ought  to  be  made. 

46.  Bending  of  Beams.— As  a  second  example  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  general  theory  we  take  the  problem  of  the  flexure 
of  a  beam.  In  this  case  also  we  begin  by  forming  a  simple 
intuition  as  to  the  nature  of  the  strain  and  the  stress.  On  the 
side  of  the  beam  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  the  longi- 
tudinal filaments  must  be  contracted,  tind  on  the  other  side 
they  must  be  extended.  If  we  assume  that  the  cross-sections 
remain  pbine,  and  that  the  central-line  is  unaltered  in  length, 
we  see  (at  once  from  fig.  9)  that  the  extensions  (or  contractions) 

are  given  by  the  formula  y/R,  where  y 
denotes  the  distance  of  a  longitudinal 
filament  from  the  pUne  drawn  through 
the  unstrained  central-line  at  right- 
angles  to  the  plane  of  bending,  and 
R  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
curve  into  which  this  line  is  bent 
(shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  figure). 
.Corresponding  to  this  stndn  there  must 
be  traction  acting  across  the  cross- 
sections.  If  we  assume  that  there  is  no  oUier  stress,  then  the 
nu^nitude  of  the  traction  in  question  is  Ey/R,  where  E  is  Young's 
modulus,  and  it  is  tension  on  the  side  where  the  filaments  are 
extended  and  pressure  on  the  side  where  they  are  contracted. 
If  the  plane  of  bending  contains  a  set  of  principal  axes  of  the 
cross-sections  at  their  centroids,  these  tractions  for  the  whole 
cvoss-section  are  equivalent  to  a  couple  of  moment  EI/R,  where 
I  now  denotes  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about 
an  axis  through  its  centroid  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
bending,  and  the  plane  of  the  couple  is  the  plane  of  bending. 
Thus  a  beam  of  any  form  oi  section  can  he  held  bent  in  a 
"piindpal  plane"  by  terminal  couples  of  moukent  M,  that  is 
to  say  by  a  ^'bendhig  moment"  M;  the  central-line  will  take 
*  cnrvature  M/EI,  so  that  it  becomes  an  arc  of  &  dideof  radius 
EI/M;  and  the  stress  at  any  point  will  be  tension  of  amount 
My/I,  where  y  denotes  distance  (reckoned  positive  towards  the 
side  remote  from  the  centre  of  curvature)  from  that  plane  which 
initially  contains  the  central-line  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  couple.  This  plane  is  called  the  "  neutral  plane." 
The  restriction  that  the  beam  is  bent  in  a  principal  plane  means 
that  the  plane  of  bending  contains  one  set  of  principal  axes  of  the 
cross-sections  at  their  centroids;  in  the  case  of  a  beam  of  rect- 
angular section  the  plane  would  bisect  two  (^posite  edges  at 
right  angles..  In  .order  that  the  theory  may  hold  good  the 
radius  of  curvature  must  be  very  large. 

47.  In  this  problem  of  the  bending  of  a  beam  by  terminal 
couples  the  stress  is  ten»on,  determined  as  abovq,  and  the 
corresponding  strain  consists  Uierefore  of  longitudinal  extension 
of  amount  My/EI  or  y/R  (contraction  if  y  is  negative),  accom- 
panied by  lato^  contraction  of  amount  vMy/EI  or  ay/R(exten- 


Fig.  10. 


sion  if  y  b  negntlve),  ir  being  Prison's  ratio  tor  the  material 
Our  intuition  of  the  natiure  of  the  strain  was  imperfect,  inas- 
much as  it  took  no  account  of  these  Utcral  strains.  The  necessity 
for  introducing  them  was  pointed  out  by  SaintrVenant.  The 
effect  of  thon  is  a  change 
of  shape  of  the  aoss- 
sectioos  in  their  own 
planes.  This  is  shown  in 
an  exaggerated  way  in  fig. 
10,  where  the  rectang^ 
ABCD  represents  the 
cross^ection  of  the  un- 
strained beam,  or  a  rect- 
angular portion  of  this 
cross-section,  and  the  curvilinear  figure  A'B'C'D'  represents  in  an 
exaggerated  fashion  the  cross-seaion  (or  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  cross-section)  of  the  same  beam,  when  bent  so  that  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  central-line  (which  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure)  is  on  the  line  £F  produced  beyond  F. 
Tne  lines  A'B'  and  CD'  are  approximately  circles  of  radii  R/^, 
when  the  central-line  is  a  drde  of  radius  R,  and  their  centres 
are  on  the  line  FE  produced  beyond  £.  Thus  the  neutral  plane, 
and  each  <^  the  faces  that  is  parallel  to  it,  becomes  strained 
into  an  anticUutic  surface,  whose  principal  curvatures  are  in  the 
ratio  (T  :  z.  Tlie  general  appearance  of  the  bent  beam  is  shown 
in  an  exaggerated  fashion  in  fig.  11,  where  the  traces  of  the  sur- 
face into  which  the  neutral  plane  is  bent  are  dotted.  The  result 
that  the  ratio  of  the 
principal  curvatures  of 
the  anticlastic  surfaces, 
into  which  the  top  and 
bottom  planes  .  of  the 
beam  (of  rectangular 
section)  are  bent,  is 
Poisson's  ratio  9,  has 
been  used  for  the  ex- 
perimental determina- 
tion of  <r.  The  result  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  bent 
central-line  is  EI/M  is  used  in  the  experimental  determination 
of  E.  The  quantity  EI  is  often  called  the  "  flexural  rigidity  " 
of  the  beam.  There  are  two  principal  flexural  rigidities  corre- 
sponding to  bending  in  the  two  principal  planes  (cf.  §  62  below). 
48.  That  this  theory  requires  modification,  when  the  load 
does  not  consist  simply  of  terminal  couples,  can  be  seen  most 
easily  by  considering  the  problem  of  a  tieam  loaded  at  one  end 
with  a  weight  W,  and  supported  in  a  horizontal  position  at  its 
other  end.  The  forces  that  are  exerted  at  any  section  p,  to 
balance  the  weight  W,  must  reduce  statically  to  a  vertical 
force  W  and  a  couple,  and  these  forces  arise  from  the  action  of 
the  part  A^  on  the  part  B^  (see  fig.  12),  i.e.  from  the  stresses 
across  the  section  at  p.  The  couple  is  equal  to  the  moment  of 
the  applied  load  W  )^ 

about  an  axis  drawn 
through  the  cen- 
troid of  the  section 
p  at  right  angles  to 
the  plime  of  bend- 
ing. This  moment 
is  caUed  the  "bend- 
ing moment "  at 
the  section,  it  is  the 
product  of  the  load 
W  and  the  distance  ^ 

of  the  section  from 
the  loaded  end,  so  j 
that  it  varies  uni- 
formly along  the  FiG.  \t. 
length  of  the  ^m.  The  stress  that  suffices  in  the  simpler  problem 
gives  rise  to  no  vertical  force,  and  it  is  clear  that  in  addition  to 
longitudinal  tensions  and  pressures  there  must  be  tangential 
tractions  on  the  cross-sections.  The  resultant  of  these  tangential 
tractions  must  be  a  force  equal  to  W,  and  direaed  verticaUy; 


Fig.  II. 
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but  tlic  dirtction  of  tbe  [ncUoD  M  ■  potnt  of  tb«  OQlMKtloD 
BMd  Dot  in  genenl  be  vertical.  The  siilence  of  OngentiBl 
tnclioD  on  the  cios-sectioDS  impUe*  the  eidsKiite  of  equil 
tantentiil  tnciion,  directed  puiUel  to  the  ceattal-" 
tome  pltDCS  oc  other  which  ah  paialld  to  this  line,  the 
of  iractioos  fanning  a  iheariog  etien.  We  conclude  that  fuch 
■hearing  stres  ia  i.  necesuiy  constllaent  of  the  ilRSs-system 
in  the  beam  bent  by  terminsl  tiatisverae  load.  We  can  develop 
a  theory  of  this  itteM-aystem  from  the  aaumplions  (i.)  ' 
tension  it  any  point  of  the  cross-section  is  related  to  the 
moment  it  the  section  by  the  tame  Ian  as  in  the  cue  of 
bending  by  teiminil  couples;  (ii.)  thit,  in  sdditlon 
(tnsion,  tlisnisatany  paiDt^earingstres9,involviiig  tangential 
tractions  acting  In  appiopHale  directioni  upon  the  etement* 
of  the  cioss-seciions.  When  these  assumptions  are  made  it 
appeals  that  there  is  one  and  only  otie  distribution  of  shearing 
stress  by  whidi  the  conditions  of  the  problem  can  be  utlsGed. 
The  delennlnition  of  the  amount  and  direction  of  this  shearing 
stress,  and  of  the  coireiponding  strains  and  displacements,  was 
effected  by  Saint-Venani  and  R.  F.  A.  Qebsch  for  a  number  of 
forms  of  section  by  means  of  an  inaly^  of  the  same  kind 
employed  in  the  solution  of  the  torsion  problem. 

49.  Let  J  Iv  the  lenclh  of  the  beam,  i  the  distance  of  the  KCtion 
'  '~ni  the  fiwd  end  A,  y  the  dbunc*  of  any  point  bdow  the  hori- 
pjDlal  place  Bhrocvh  the  eCDirald  of  the 

helandtiL 

or  X,  at  any  point  00  Ine  croiaaeetloa 
-W(J-i)y/l,  aiHl  this  to  related  to  tL_ 
bending  moratnt  eoctly  as  ia  the 
■mplerproblem. 
SO.  The  eipiesAor 

Ihapeoftht . 

the  beam  to  be  of   isotropic 

materiii  and  the  cross. "  — 

be  in  eflipK  of  Kmlixi 
«ig.i3).dKaailtbdr 


|1aVl+a) +»i'I/(3a'+Jl  (I +.). 
If  r-l.  this  ratio  Is  1  for  a  circle,  neariy  t  for  1  flat  cHlmlc  bar 
vlihtheiooecstdiametcr  vertical,  nearly  flora  flat  elliptic  bar  with 
the  longcit  diameter  horiiont  ' 


imbaplii 

and  (or  a  tube  of  radius  r  and  aniatl  thickness  I  the  value  of  F 
the  maximum  valueiol  U  and  T  reduce  approiimatdy  to 

uLr.  -  w5i«,'^i!l'i  W(2.W. 
The  greatest  value  of  U  la  In  this  OM  approumitely  twic 
average  value,  but  ic  t>  poHible  (liat  theae  resold  (or  the  ben 
d  very  thin  tubes  may  be  seriously  at  fault  if  the  tuba  is  not  [Jn| 


and  if  the  load  Is  not  apdied  is  the  mamier  csntenqilittd  In  lb* 
thiDry  (cf.  (  js)-    ImuchcaKstbccnEiuiansandcontractkinicrf 

part  of  the  material  near  the  ends  ol^  tube.  *hlle  the  nM  ol  the 
tutK  is  dcfotned  without  stretching. 

5r.  Tie  tangential  tractions  U,  T  on  the  ctow  nettops  ire 
necessarily  accompanied  by  tangential  tractions  on  tlie  lon^- 
tudinal  sections,  and  on  eadi  such  sectioa  the  tangential  tractioa 
Is  parallel  to  the  central  line;  on  a  vertical  section  ■•const, 
lis  Bmaunt  at  any  pomt  Is  T,  and  on  a  honionta]  section  y-> 
const,  its  amount  at  any  point  is  U. 

The  Internal  stress  at  any  point,  fa  completely  determined 
by  the  compottenu  P,  U,  T,  but  these  are  not  priiciftl  (freuei 
(f  7).  Qcbach  has  given  an  eleginl  geometrical  coulructbn 
for  determining  the  principal  Hcesses  at  any  point  when  iba 
.values  of  P,  U,  T  lie  known. 

O  (fig.  14)  draw  Hues  OP,  OU,  OT,  ti 


IhejtrfMesP.U.TatO.ii 

compound  U  and  T  Into  a 
ittultaat  represented  by  OE; 
the  plane  EOP  is  a  prJncipMl 
plane  of  stress  at  O,  ard  the 
priiKipal  stress  st  right  anrfes 
to  th»  plane  vanlahea.  Take 
U  the  middle  poiat  of  OP,  and 
with  centre  M^and  ladiui  ME 


jle  ABDCk 

igh  E;  then  OC  Ii  the  dt 


[h  O,  in  mi 


pa1st._.,r-  — 
of  the  principal  sc 

51.  As  regards  the  strain  in  the  beam,  the  longitudinal  and 
lateral  ertenuons  and  contractions  depend  on  the  bending 
tnoment  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  simpler  problem:  bnt.  t^ 
betiding  moment  being  variable,  the  antidastic 
produced  Is  also  variable.     In  addition  to  these 


of  the 


stresses  T,  U.    The  si  _ 

[s  of  a  relative  sliding  parallel  to  the  central-line  of 
longitudinal  linear  elements  combined  with  a  relative 

sliding  in  a  transverse  horizontal  direction  of  elements  of  different 
ross-seciions;  the  latter  of  these  is  cmiramed  in  the  productioB 
f  those  displacements  by  which  the  variable  anllclastic  mirviturt 
1  brought  about;  to  see  the  effect  of  the  former  we  miy  most 
uiiibly  consider,  for  the  case  of  an  ellipiic  croas^ectien.  Ibe 
istorlion  of  the  shape  of  a  rectangular  portion  of 
metial  which  In  the  tutural  state  h 
IIS  horizontal;  ill  the  bonadiries 
f  such  a  portion  become  pinbolas  of 
mall  curvature,  which  is  variable  along 
he  length  of  the  beam,  and  the  par- 

tlculir  eflcct    under  consideration  is 

the  change  of  the  transverse  horizontal 
ight    lines 


(fig.  15); 
parallel 


.rabolis 


uch  IS  HIC' 


KM  mn 

the  cential-Une,  and  the 

wn  for  a  plane  above  the  neutral  plane.   When  lbs 
L  is  not  an  ellipse  Ibe  character  of  the  itnia  Is  tba 
ame,  nut  ine  curves  are  only  appronmately  parabolic 

The  shearing  strain  corresponding  to  U  te  a  distorlloD  which 
las  the  efl'ect  that  the  straight  vertical  filaments  become  curved 
ines  which  cut  the  tongiludinal  filaments  obh'quely,  and  thu* 
he  cioss-sections  do  not  remain  plane,  but  become  curvtd 
urfaces,  and  the  tangent  plane  to  any  one  of  these  surface* 
t  the  centrcid  cuts  the  central  line  obUquely  (fig.  lA).  Ths 
ngle  belveeo  these  tangent  planes  and  the  ceotnl-line  is  tha 
ime  at  all  points  oi  the  line;  and,  U  It  is  denoted  1r>  )«+(•, 
he  value  of  i|  fs  expressible  aa 

■hBTina  stress  »t  centreM 
rigidity  of  materia)      • 
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and  it  th«s  dependt  on  the  shape  of  the  croMtcction;  for  the 
elfiptic  section  of  |  50  its  value  is 

E^  "!!?+&      • 

for  a  drde  (with  ^^i)  this  becomes  fHfil/wf^.  The  vertical 
filament  through  the  centroid  of  any  cross-section  becomes 
a  cubical  parabola,  as  shown  in  fig.  x6,  and  the  contour  lines 
iA  the  curved  surface  into  which  any  oom  section  is  distorted 
are  shown  in  fig.  17  for  a  circular  section. 

55.  Hie  deflection  of  the  beam  is  determined  from  the  equation 

curvature  of  central  Une^bending  moment -i-flexural  rigidity* 

and  the  special. conditions  at  the  supported  end;  there  is  no 
Alteration  of  this  statement  on  account  of  the  shears.  As  regards 

the  special  condition  at 
an  end  which  is  encastrit^ 
or  built  in,  Saint-Venant 
proposed  to  assume  that 
the  central  tangent  plane 
of  the  cross-section  at 
the  end  is  vertical;  with 
this  assumption  the  tan- 
gent to  the  central  line 
at  the  end  is  inclined 
downwards  and  makes  an 
anc^  5t  with  the  hori- 
zontal (see  fig.  18);  it  is, 
however,  improbatJe  that 
this  condition  is  exactly 


Fig.  t6. 


tealized  in  piactice.  In  the  application  of  the  theory  to  the 
«xperiaientd  determination  of  Young's  modulns,  the  small 
angle  which  the  central-line  at  the  support  makes  with  the 
Jkorizontal  is  an  unknown  quantity,  to  be  eliminated  by  observa^ 
tion  of  the  deflection  at  two  or  more  points. 

54.  We  may  suppose  the  displacement  in  a  bent  beam  to  be 
produced  by  the  following  operations:  (t)  the  central-line  is 
deflected  into  its  curved  form,  (2)  the  cross-sections  are  rotated 
about  ajces  through  their  centroids  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
0f  flexure  so  as  to  make  angles  equal  to  fr+'o  with  the  central- 
line,  (3)  each  cross-section  is  distorted  in  its  own  plane  in  such 
m  way  that  the  appropriate  variable  antidastic  curvature  Is 
produced,  (4)  the  cross-sections  are  further  distorted  into  curved 
surfaces.  The  contour  lines  of  fig.  17  show  the  disturbance 
from  the  central' tangent  plane,  not  from  the  original  vertical 

55.  Practkal  Application  of  Sainl-VemuWs  Theory.— The 
theory  above  described  is  exact  provided  the  forces  applied  to 

the  loaded  end,  which 
have  W  for  resultant, 
are  distributed  over  the 
terminal  section  in  a  par- 
ticular way,not  likely  to 
be  realized  in  practice; 
and  the  appliottion  to 
practical  problems  de- 
pends on  a  principle  due 
tp  Saint-Venant,  to  the 
effect  that,  except  for 
comparativdy  small  por- 
tions of  the  beam  near 
to  the  loaded  and  fixed 
ends,  the  resultant  only 
is  effective,  and  its  mode 
of  distribution  does  not 
seriously  affect  the  in- 
ternal strain  and  stress.  In  fact,  the  actual  stress  is  that  due 
to  forces  with  the  required  resultant  distributed  In  the  manner 
contemplate  In  &e  theory,  superposed  upon  that  due  to  a 
certain  distribution  of  forces  00  each  terminal  section  which,  if 
ai^ed  to  a  rigid  body,  would  ke^  it  in  equilibrium;  according 
to  Saint-Venant*s  principle,  the  stresses  and  strains  due  to  such 
dtstfibvtions  of  force  are-unimportant  except  near  the  ends.  For 


Fig.  17. 


this  princ^le  to  be  exactly  applicable  ft  is  necettazy  that  the 
length  oi  the  beam  should  be  very  great  compared  with  any 
Unear  dimension  of  its  cross-section;  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion it  is  sufficient  that  the  length  should  be  about  ten  times  the 
greatest  diameter. 

56.  In  recent  ye^rs  the  problem  of  the  bending  of  a  beam  by 
loads  distributed  along  its  length  has  been  much  advanced. 
It,  is  now  practically  solved  for  the  case  of  a  load  distributed 
unifonnly,  or  according  to  any  rational  algebraic  law,  and  it  is 
also  solved  for  the  case  where  the  thidcnesa  is  small  compared 
with  the  length  and  depth,  as  in  a  plate  girder,  and  the  load  is 
distributed  in  any  way.  These  solutions  are  rather  complicated 
and  difficult  to  interpret.  The  case  which  has  been  woiiced 
out  most  fully  is  that  of  a  transverse  load  distributed  uniformly 
along  the  length  of  the  beam.  In  this  case  two  noteworthy 
results  have  been  obtained.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  central- 
line  in  general  suffers  extension.  This  result  had  been  found 
experimentafiy  many  years  before.  In  the  case  of  the  pUte 
girder  loaded  uniformly  along  the  top,  this  extension  is  just 
half  as  great  as  Uie  extension  of  the  central-line  of  the  same 
girder  when  free  at  the  ends,  supported  along  the  base,  and 
carrying  the  same  load  along  the  top.  The  second  note- 
worthy result  is  that  the  curvature  of  the  strained  central- 
line  is  not  proportional  to  the  bending  moment.  Over  and 
above  the  curvature  which  would  be  found  from  the  ordinary 
relation- 
curvature  of  oential-line>  bending  moment -i>flexural  rigidity, 

there  is  an  additfonal  curvature  whidi  is  the  same  at  all  the 
cross-sections.  In  ordinary  cases,  provided  the  length  is  large 
compared  with  any  linear  dimension  of  the  cross-section,  this 
additi<Hial  curvature  is  small  compared  with  that  calciUated 
from  the  ordinary  formula,  but  it  may  become  important  in 
cases  like  that  of  su^)ension 
bffdges»  where  a  load  carried 
along  the  middle  of  the  roadway 
is  supported  by  tensions  in  rods 
attached  at  the  sides. 

57.  When  the  ordinary  rdation 
between  the  curvature  and  the 
bending  moment  is  applied  to  the 
calculation  of  the  deflection  of  con- 
tinuous  beams  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  correction  of  the 
kind  just  mentioned  may  possibly  / 
be  requisite.  In  the  usual  method 
of  treating  the  im>blem  such  cor- 
rections are  not  considered,  and  the  ordinary  relation  is  made 
the  basis  of  the  theory.  In  order  to  apply  this  relation  to  the 
calculation  of  the  deflection,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  bending 
moment  at  every  p(^t;  and,  dnce  the  pressures  of  the  supports 
are  not  among  the  data  of  the  problem,  we  reqmre  a  method 
of  determining  the  bending  moments  at  the  supports  either 
by  calculation  or  hi  some  other  way.  The  calculation  of  the 
bending  moment  can  be  replaced  by  a  method  of  graphical 
construction,  due  to  Mohr,  and  depending  on  the  two  following 
theorems:— 

(i.)  The  curve  of  the  oentral-line  of  each  span  of  a  beam,  when 
the  bending  moment  M  is  given,*  is  identical  with  the  catenary 
or  funicular  curve  passing  dirough  the  ends  of  the  tpui  under  a 
(fictitious)  foad  per  unit  length  of  the  span  equal  to  M/EI,  the 
horizontal  tension  in  the  funicular  being  unity. 

(ii.)  The  directions  of  the  tangents  to  this  funicukr  curve 
at  the  ends  of  the  span  are  the  same  for  all  statical^  equivalent 
systems  of  (fictitious)  load. 

When  M  is  known,  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  shearing 
stress  at  any  section  is  dMIdx,  where  x  is  measmred  abng  the 
beam. 

■ThesignofMw  shown  by  the  arrow-beads  in  fig.  19,  for  which, 
with  y  downwards. 
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maintaiBcd  upright  st  its  foiwei  end,  and  loaded  at  its  upper 
end,  it  is  simply  contracted,  uakss  L'*W>i«*EI,  for  the 
lower  end  corresponds  to  a  point  at  which  the  tangent  b 
vertical  on  an  elastica  for  which  the  line  of  inflections  b  also 
vertical,  and  thus  the  length  must  be  half  of  one  bay  (fig.  35,  a). 

For  greater  lengths  or  loads 
the  strut  tends  to  bend  or 


\ 


I 


buckle  under  the  load.  For 
a  very  slight,  excess  of  L'^W 
above  Jir«EI,.the  theory  on 
which  the  above  discussion 
I  is  founded,  is  not  quite 
I  adequate,  as  it  assumes  the 
/  central-line  of  the  strut  to  be 
/'free- from  extension  or  con- 
traction, and  it  is  probable 
that  bending  without  exten- 
sion does  not  take  place 
when  the  length  or  the  force 
exceeds  the  critical  value  but 
slightly.  It  should  be  noted 
also  that  the  formula  has  no  application  to  short  struts,  as  the 
theory  from  which  it  is  derived  is  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  length  is  great  compared  with  the  diameter 
(cf.  I  S6). 

The  condition  of  buckling,  corresponding  to  the  above,  for  a 
long  strut,  of  length  V,  when  both  ends  are  free  to  turn  is 
L''W>v'£I;  for  the  central-line  forms  a  complete  bay  (fig.  25, 
b);  if  both  ends  are  maintained  in  the  same  vertical  line,  the 
condition  is  L''W>4iH£I,  the  central-line  forming  a  complete 
bay  and  two  half  bays  (fig.  25,  c). 

62.  In  our  consideration  of  flexure  it  has  so  far  been  supposed 
that  the  bending  takes  place  in  a  principal  plane.  We  may  remove 
this  restriction  by  resolving  the  forces  that  tend  to  produce 
bending  into  systems  of  forces  acting  in  the  two  principal  planes. 
To  each  plane  there  corresponds  a  particular  flcxural  rigidity, 
and  the  systems  of  forces  in  the  two  planes  give  rise  to  inde- 
pendent systems  of  stress,  strain  and  displacement,  which 
must  be  superposed  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  state.  Applying 
this  process  to  the  problem  of  §§  48-54,  and  supposing  that 
one  principal  axis  of  .a  cross-section  at  its  centroid  makes  an 
9nf^$  with  the  vertical,  then  for  any  shape  of  section  the 
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neutral  surface  or  locus  of  unextended  fibres  cuts  the  section 
in  a  line  DD',  which  is  conjugate  to  the  vertical  diameter  CP 
with  respect  to  any  ellipse  of  inertia  of  the  section.  The  central- 
fine  is  bent  into  a  plane  curve  which  k  not  in  a  vertical'plane, 


bat  is  in  a  plane  through  the  line  CY  which  is  perpendicular 
to  DD' (fig.  26). 

6$.  Bending  and  Twisting  of  Thin  Rods. — When  a  very  thin 
rod  or  wire  is  bent  and  twisted  by  ai^lied  forces,  the  forces  on 
any  part  of  it  limited  by  a  normal  section  are  balanced  by  the 
tractions  across  the  section,  and  these  tractions  are  statically 
equivalent  to  certain  forces  and  couples  at  the  centroid  of  the 
section;  we  shall  call  them  the  stress-resulktnts  and  the  stress^ 
couples.  The  stress-couples  consist  of  tWo  flexural  couples  in 
the  two  principal  planes,  and  the  torsional  couple  about  the 
tangent  to  the  central-line.  The  torsicmal  couple  is  the  product 
of  the  torsional  rigidity  and  the  twist  produced;  the  tornonal 
rigidity  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  a  straight  rod  of  the  same 
material  and  section  twisted  without  bending,  as  in  Saint- 
Venant's  torsion  problem  ($  42).  The  twbt  r  is  connected  with 
the  deformation  of  the  wire  in  this  way:  if  we  suppose  a  very 
small  ring  which  fits  the  cross-section  of  the  wire  to  be  provided 
with  a  pointer  in  the  direction  of  one  principal  axis  of  the  section 
at  its  centroid,  and  to  move  along  the  wire  with  velocity  v,  the 
pointer  will  rotate  about  the  central-line  with  angular  velocity  ro. 
The  amount  of  the  flexural  couple  for  either  principal  plane  at 
any  section  is  the  product  of  the  flexural  rigidity  for  that  plane, 
and  the  resolved  part  in  that  plane  of  the  curvature  of  the  central 
Hne  at  the  centroid  of  the  section;  the  resolved  part  of  the 
curvature  along  the  normal  to  any  plane  is  obtained  by  treating 
the  curvature  as  a  vector  directed  along  the  normal  to  the  oscu- 
lating plane  and  projecting  this  vector.  The  flexural  couples 
reduce  to  a  single  couple  in  the  osculating  plane  proportional 
to  the  curvature  when  the  two  flexural  rigidities  are  equal,  and 
in  this  case  only. 

The  stress-resultants  across  any  section  are  tangential  forces 
in  the  two  principal  planes,  and  a  tension  or  thrust  along  the 
central-line;  when  the  stress-couples  and  the  applied  forces  ^re 
known  these  stress-resultants  are  determinate.  The  existence, 
in  particular,  of  the  resultant  tension  or  thrust  parallel  to  the 
central-line  does  not  imply  sensible  extension  or  contraction  of 
the  central  filament,  and  the  tension  per  unit  area  of  the  cross- 
section  to  which  it  would  be  equivalent  is  small  compared 
with  the  tensions  and  pressures  in  longitudinal  filaments  not 
passing  through  the  centroid  of  the  section;  the  moments 
of  the  latter  tensions  and  pressures  constitute  the  flexural 
couples. 

64.  We  consider,  in  particular,  the  case  of  a  naturally  straight 
spring  or  rod  of  circular  section,  radius  c,  and  of  homogeneous 
isotropic  material.  The  torsional  rigidity  is  \Erc*Kj-^c); 
and  the  flexural  rigidity,  which  is  the  same  for  all  planes  through 
the  central-line,  is  }Eirc*;  we  shall  denote  these  by  C  and  A 
respectively.  The  rod  may  be  held  bent  by  suitable  forces  into 
a  curve  of  double  curvature  with  an  amount  of  twist  r,  and  then 
the  torsional  couple  is  Cr,and  the  flexural  couple  in  the  osculating 
plane  is  A/p,where  p  is  the  radius  of  circular 
curvature.  Among  the  curves  in  which 
the  rod  can  be  held  by  forces  and  couples 
applied  at  its  ends  only,  one  is  a  circular 
helix;  and  then  the  api^ied  forces  and 
couples  are  equivalent  to  a  wrench  about 
the  axis  of  the  helix. 

Let  a  be  the  angle  and  r  the  radius  of  the 
helix,  so  that  p  is  r  sec'a ;  and  let  R  and  K  be 
the  force  and  couple  of  the  wrench  (fig.  37). 

Then  the  couple  formed  by  R  aiul  an  equal 
and  opposite  force  at  any  section  and  the 
couple  K  arc  equivalent  to  the  torsional  aiui 
flexural  couples  at  the  section,  and  this  gives 
the  equations  for  R  and  K 

^^^naQot^m     />  cosa 


K-Ai:=-."-|-Crsin«. 

The  thrust  across  any  section  is  R  sin  a  Fio.  S7. 

parallel  to  the  ungent  to  the  helix,  and 
the  shearinff  stress-resultant  is  R  cos  a  at  right  angles  to  the 
osculating  pbne. 
When  the  twist  b  aich  that,  if  the  rod  were  aimply  unbeat»  Ife 
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would  also  be  untwitted,  r  b  (sin  •  co«  m)tr,  and  then,  restoring  the 
values  ol  A  and  C,  we  have 

R ■■  >j  i  j__  wn a oos'ttt 


K- 


E»c*  l+#oo>U 


TP 
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65.  The  theoty  of  spiral  springs  affords  an  application  of  these 
rasults.  The  stress-couples  called  Mito  play  when  a  naturally  helical 
spring  (a,  f)  is  held  in  the  form  of  a  helix  (a',  r"),  arc  equal  to  the 
differences  between  those  called  into  play  when  a  straight  rod  of  the 
same  material  and  section  is  held  in  the  first  form,  and  those  called 
into  p^y  when  it  is  held  in  the  second  form. 

Thus  the  torsional  couple  b 

>,  /sin  m'  cos  m'    sin  a  cos  a\ 

^\ — 7 r — ^ 

and  the  flexural  couple  b 

A  /cos*  m'    co8»«\ 

The  wrench  (R.  K)  along  the  axis  by  which  the  spring  can  be  held 
in  the  form  («',  r*)  b  given  by  the  equations 


R-A 


sin  a' 


K«Aco8a 


C08>a' 


cos' 


COB««' 


CO^a 

r 


)+Csin«'(2i 


sm  a'  cos  a 

7 


sin  a  cos 


')■ 


When  the  spring  b  slightly  extended  by  an  axial  force  F.  "  -R, 
and  there  b  no  couple,  so  that  K  vanishes,  and  a',  r*  differ  very 
little  from  a,  r,  it  fellows  from  these  equations  that  the  axial  elon^- 
tion,  Sx,  is  connected  with  the  axial  length  x  and  the  force  F  by  the 
equation  • 

-.    Eire*       mn  a       tx 
F— CT  rq; 


•^  co?"a  X ' 

and  that  the  loaded  end  b  rotated  about  the  axb  of  the  helix  through 
asmallangle 

4tfFxrcosa 

— E«*     * 
the  sense  of  the  rotation  being  such  that  the  spring  becomes  m(we 
tightly  coiled. 

66.  A  horizontal  pointer  attached  to  a  vertical  spiral  spring 
would  be  made  to  rotate  by  loading  the  spring,  and  the  angle 
through  which  it  turns  might  be  used  to  measure  the  load,  at 
any  rate,  when  the  load  is  not  too  great;  but  a  much  more 
sensitive  contrivance  is  the  twisted  strip  devised  by  W.  E. 
Ayrton  and  J.  Perry.  A  very  thin,  narrow  rectangular  strip 
of  metal  b  given  a  permanent  twist  about  its  longitudinal 
middle  line,  and  a  pointer  b  attached  to  it  at  right  angles  to 
thb  Une.  When  the  strip  b  subjected  to  longitudinal  tension 
the  pointer  rotates  through  a  considerable  angle.  G.  H.  Bryan 
(Phil,  hiag.t  December  1890}  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
theory  of  the  action  of  the  strip,  according  to  which  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  strip  of  plating  In  the  form  of  a  right  helicoid,  which, 
after  extension  of  the  middle  line,  becomes  a  portion  of  a  slightly 
different  helicoid;  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  strip,  the 
change  of  curvature  of  the  surface  b  considerable,  even  when 
the  extension  is  small,  and  the  pointer  turns  with  the  generators 

of  the  helicoid. 

If  b  stands  for  the  breadth  and  t  for  the  thickness  of  the  strip, 
and  r  for  the  permanent  twist,  the  approximate  formula  for  the 
angle  9  through  which  the  strip  b  untwisted  on  the  application  of 
a  load  W  waslound  to  be 

The  quantity  hr  which  occurs  in  the  formula  if  the  total  twist  in  a 
length  df  the  strip  equal  to  its  breadth,  and  thb  will  generally  be 
very  small ;  if  it  b  small  of  the  same  order  as  </lftj  or  a  higher  order, 
the  formula  becomes  |  W^r(1 4-r)/Ei*.  with  sufnaent  approximation, 
and  thb  result  appears  to  be  in  agreement  with  observations  of  the 
behaviour  of  such  strips. 

67.  Thin  Plate  under  Pressare.-'Tht  theory  of  the  deforma- 
tion of  plates,  whether  plane  or  curved,  b  very  intricate,  partly 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  kinematical  relations  involved. 
We  shall  here  indicate  the  nature  of  the  effects  produced  in  a 
thin  plane  plate,  of  isotropic  material,  which  is  sMghtly  bent  by 
pressure.  Thb  theory  should  have  an  application  to  the  stress 
produced  in  a  ship's  plates.  In  the  problem  of  the  cylinder 
under  intcmal  presMire  (|  77  below)  the  nott  important  streia 


b  the  drcrnnferentitl  teosioD,  cMmteracttng  the  tendency  of 
the  circular  filaments  to  expand  under  the  pressure;  but  in  the 
problem  of  a  plane  plate  some  of  the  filaments  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  plate  are  extended  and  others  are  contracted, 
so  that  the  tensions  and  preasuics  along  them  give  rise  to  result- 
ant couples  but  not  always  to  resultant  forces.  Whatever 
forces  are  applied  to  bend  the  plate,  these  couples  are  always 
expressible,  at  least  approximately  in  terms  of  the  princifMU 
curvatures  pnxluced  in  the  surface  which,  before  strain,  was  Uie 
middle  plane  of  the  i^te.  The  simi^est  case  b  that  of  a  rect- 
angular i^te,  bent  by  a  cKstribution  of  coupks  applied  to  Its 
edges,  so  that  the  middle  surface  becomes  a  cylinder  of  large 
radius  R;  the  requisite  couple  per  unit  of  length  of  the  straight 
edges  b  of  amount  C/R,  where  C  b  a  certain  constant;  and  the 
requisite  couple  per  unit  of  length  of  the  circular  edges  b  of 
amount  C^/R,  the  latter  being  required  to  resbt  the  tendency 
to  antidastic  curvature  (cf.  $47).  If  normal  sections  of  tlie 
plate  are  supposed  drawn  through  the  generators  and  circular 
sections  of  the  cylinder,  the  action  of  the  neighbouring  portions 
on  any  portion  so  bounded  involves  ffexural  couples  of  the 
above  amounts.  When  the  plate  is  bent  in  any  manner,  the 
curvature  produced  at  each  section  of  the  middle  surface  may 
be  regarded  as  arising  from  the  superposition  of  two  cylindrical 
curvatures;  and  the  flexural  couples  across  nonnal  sectiooa 
through  the  lines  of  curvature,  estimated  per  unit  of  length 
of  those  Uncs,  are  C(i/Ri-l-<r/Rs)  and  C(i/Rt+a/Ri),  where 
Ri  and  Rt  are  the  principal  radii  of  curvature.  The  value  of 
C  for  a  plate  of  small  thickness  2k  b  |Elr*/(i-o«).  Exactly  as 
in  the  problem  of  the  beam  (§|  48,  56),  the  action  between 
neighbouring  portions  of  the  plate  generally  involves  shearing 
stresses  across  normal  sections  as  wdU  as  flexural  couples;  and 
the  resultants  of  these  stresses  are  determined  by  the  conditions 
that,  with  the  flexural  couples,  they  balance  the  forces  applied 

to  bend  the  plate. 

68.  To  express  thb  theory  analytically,  let  the  middle  plane  of 
the  plate  in  the  unstrained  position  be  taken  as  the  plane  of  (x.  y), 
and  let  normal  sections  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  oe 
drawn  through  any  point.  After  strain  let  v  be  the  displacement 
of  this  point  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  marked 
p  in  fig.  38.    If  the  aifies  of  x  and  y  were  parallel  to  the  lines  of 


F10.38. 

curvature  at  the  point,  the  flexural  couple  acting  across  the  section 
normal  to  x  (or  y)  would  have  ^  axb  of  y  (or  x)  for  its  axb;  but 
when  the  lines  <A  curvature  are  inclined  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates^ 
the  flexural  couple  across  a  section  nonnal  to  either  axb  has  a 
component  about  that  axb  as  well  as  a  component  about  the  per- 
Pjendicutor  axis.  Consider  an  element  ABCD  of  the  section  at 
right  angles  to'  the  axb  of  x,  contained  between  two  lines  near 
together  and  perpendicutor  to  the  middle  plane.  The  action  of  the 
portion  of  the  plate  to  the  right  U|Jon  the  portion  to  the  left, 
across  the  element,  gives  rise  to  a  couple  about  the  middle  Une 
(y)  of  amount,  estimated  per  unit  of  length  of  that  line,  equal 

to  C  \^+«S)f  *^t  say,  and  to  a  couple,  sfmilariy  estimated, 
about  Che  nonnal  (x)  of  amount  'CU-*^^^  -H,  say.   The 
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cwieipuading  cooples  <»  an  dement  of  a  tection  at  ri^  aa^es 
to  the  axil  of  jr,  estimated  per  unit  o£  length  of  the  axis  of  «,  are 

of  amounts  —  C  (S+*  S) »   "^  "^y*  »*"*  "H«    The  resultant 

Si  of  the  shearing  stresses  on  the  dement  ABCD^  estimated  as 

bd«e,  b  giren  by  the  equation  Si-~'-^    (cf.  |  57).  «»1  the 

corresponding  resultant  Si  for  an  element  perpendicular  to  the 

axu  of  >  b  given  by  the  equation  Si«-4@  -^.  H  the  plate 

k  bent  by  a  pressure  p  per  unit  of  area,  the  equation  of  equilibrium 

is^+^-'^,  or,  in  terms  of  w. 

This  equation,  together  with  the  special  conditions  at  the  rim, 
uftces  for  the  d^ermination  of  w.  and  then  all  the  9Maathie8 
heie  iatroduoed  are  determined.  Further,  the  most  important 
of  the  stress  components  are  those  which  act  across  ekniients  of 
aomal  sections:  the  tendon  in  direction  x,  at  a  distance  z  from 
the  middle  plane  measured  in  the  direction  of  p,  is  of  amount 

'IP  (a?  "^^  97/  '  ^^  ^^^^^  '**  A  corresponding  tendon  in  direc- 
tion y;  the  sbouing  stress  consisting  of  traction  parallel  to  y  on 
plaaes  x^const.,  and  traction  paraUelto  «  on  planes  jr« coast.,  is  of 

these  tendons  and  shearing  stresses  are 


amount 


2A*      Sxdy' 


equivalent  to  two  prindpal  tendons,  in  the  directions  of  the  lines  of 
curvature  of  the  surface  into  which  the  middle  plane  is  bent,  and 
they  give  rise  to  the  flexural  couples. 

^.  In  the  special  example  of  a  circular  plate,  of  radius  a,  sup- 
ported at  the  run,  and  held  bent  by  a  uniform  pressure  p,  the  value 
of  »  at  a  point  distant  r  from  the  axis  is 


^(,M.,(f±5..-^) 


and  tht  most  Important  of  the  stress  components  is  the  radial 
tension,  of  which  the  amount  at  any  point  ta  AC3-f  9)^(0*- r)/A*; 
the  maximum  radial  tension  is  about  |(a/A)*^.and,  when  the  thickness 
is  nnall  compared  with  the  diameter,  thw  ts  a  large  multiple  of  p. 

70.  Central  Theorems. — Passing  now  from  these  questions 
of  flexure  and  torsion,  we  condder  some  results  that  can  be 
deduced  from  the  general  equations  of  equilibrium  of  an  elastic 
•olid  body. 

The  form  of  the  general  expression  for  the  potential  energy 
(S  37)  stored  up  in  the  strained  body  leads,  by  a  general  property 
cl  quadratic  functions,  to  a  reciprocal  theorem  relating  to  the 
effects  produced  in  the  body  by  two  different  systems  of  forces, 
viz.:  The  whole  work  done  by  the  forces  of  the  first  system, 
ftcting  over  the  displacements  produced  by  the  forces  of  the 
teoood  ffystem,  is  equal  to  the  whole  work  done  by  the  forces 
of  the  second  system,  acting  over  the  displacements  produced 
hy  the  forces  of  the  first  system.  By  a  suitable  choice  of  the 
second  system  of  forces,  the  average  values  of  the  component 
stresses  and  drains  produced  by  pven  forces,  considered  as 

constituting  the  first  system,  can 
be  obtained,  even  when  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  stress  and  strain 
cannot  be  determined. 

Taking  for  example  the  problem 
presented  by  an  isotropic  body  of 
any  form*  pressed  between  two 
parallel  planes  distant  /  apart  (fig. 
39).  and  denoting  the  resultant  pres- 
•ure  by  Pt  we  find  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  volume  -Jv  is  given  by  the 
equation 

where  je  is  the  modulus  of  compres- 
sion, equal  to  4E/(i— 2«).  Again, 
take  the  problem  of  the  changes 
produced  in  a  heavy  body  by  oif- 
ferent  ways  of  supporting  it;  when  the  body  is  suspended  from 
one  or  aaore  points  in  a  horiaontal  plane  its  volume  is  increased  by 

where  W  is  the  wdght  of  the  body,  and  k  the  depth  of  its  centre 
of  gravity  below  the  plane;  when  the  body  is  supported  by  upward 

*  The  line  joining  the  points  of  contact  most  be  normal  to  the 
ptanes. 
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vertical  pnmres  at  one  or  mors  points  is  a  horiiontal  plane  the 
vohune  is  diminished  by 

where  h'  is  the  hdght  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  plane;  if 
the  body  is  a  cylinder,  of  length  I  and  secuon  Aj  standing  with 
its  base  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane,  its  length  u  shortened  by 
an  amount 

-«-W//2EA; 
if  the  same  ^linder  lies  on  the  plane  with  its  generators  horizontal, 
its  length  is  mcrcased  by  an  amount 

«J-^WV/EA. 

71.  In  recent  years  important  results  have  been  found  by 

conddering  the  effects  produced  in  an  elastic  solid  by  forces 

applied  at  isolated  points. 

Taking  the  case  of  a  dngle  force  F  applied  at  a  point  in  the  interior, 
we  may  show  that  the  stress  at  a  distance  r  from  the  point  consists  of 

(1)  a  radial  pressure  of  amount 

2-9  T_  cosg 
1  -»  4»     f«  • 

(2)  tendon  in  all  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  radius  of  amount 

\-29    FcoiB 

(3)  shearing  stress  consisting  of  traction  acting  along  the  radius  dr 
on  the  surface  of  the  cone  9 -const,  and  traction  acting  along  the 
meridian  d9  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  r^const.  of  amount 

l-2«r    Fdn^ 

where  0  is  the  angle  between  the  radiua  vector  f  and  the  line  of 
action  of  F.  The  line  marked  T  in  fie.  30  shows  the  directioa  of 
the  tangential  traction  on  the  sphericalsurface. 

Thus   the   lines  of  stress  are  in  and  perpendicular  to  the 
meridian  plane,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  one  01  those  in  the 
meridian  pUne  is  inclined  to 
the  Mdius  vector  r  at  an  angle 

The  corre8lx>nding  displace- 
ment at  any  point  is  com- 
pounded of  a  radial  displace- 
ment of  amount 

1-fy      F      cos* 

2(1- r)  CE    "IT" 
and  a  displacement  parallel  to 
the  line  of  action  of  F  of 
amount 

(3-4ir)(l+r)    F    1 

2(1 -<r)       4?F  ?  IT 

The  effects  of  forces  ai>plied  *'*°-  ^^' 

at  different  points  and  in  different  directions  can  be  obtained  by 
summation,  and  the  effect  of  continuoudy  distributed  forces  can 
be  obtained  by  integration. 

72.  The  stress  system  conddered  in  §  71  is  equivalent,  on  the 
plane  through  the  origin  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  action  of 
F,  to  a  resultant  pressure  of  magnitude  ^F  at  the  origin  and  a 

radial  traction  of  amount  xttt^  "T^  ^^t  by  the  application 

of  this  system  of  tractions  to  a  solid  bounded  by  a  plane,  the 
displacement  just  described  would  be  produced.  There  is  also 
another  stress  system  for  a  solid  so  bounded  which  is  equivalent, 
on  the  same  plane,  to  a  resultant  pressure  at  the  origin,  and  a 
radial  traction  proportional  to 
I /Abut  these  are  in  the  ratio 
2r:f~',  instead  of  being  in 
the  ratio  4T(i-<r):(i-2<r)r'^ 
The  second  stress  system  (see 
l)  condstsof: 

radial  pressure  F'r^, 

tension  in  the  meridian 
plane  across  the  radius  vector 
of  amount 

F'r-«cos'*/(i+cos»), 
^  (3)  tension  across  the   me- 
ridian pbne  of  amount 

F'r*/(i+cos«), 

(4)  shearing  stress  as  in  |  71  of  amount 

F'f-«dn«/(i-l-cos»)v 
and  the  stress  across  the  plane  boundary  condsts  of  a  resultant 
pressure  of  magnitude  2rF'  and  a  radial  traction  of  amount  F'r~*.  If 


in< 
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of  the  lut  iKtlon  mulll- 

u  Da  the  plane  bojiidary 
e  origin.  We  ih»U  thu. 
e  td  luch  a  force  apj^ied 


diiplicement  radially  oUtwardi  En 


then  we  auperp«e  the  component  ttreiKi 
plied  t»  4(1  -')W/F.  iDd  tliecoiDpoiKiit  • 
■Bullipned  by  -  (I  -»}  W/irF  ,  the  •.w 
will  reduce  to  a  UDgle  preuurc  W  a(  tli 
obtain  the  ■(«■  BvAem  at  any  pdnt  du 
atone  point  ol  thelnundary. 

paraJIel  to  the  boundary  b  directed  ava> 
B  nipponed,  and  Iti  aniaunt  a  3W  co^  I 

"IKk; — - 

tlii«i(hthe 

W(l +.)«!«»/....      1-2,  \ 

-ieEr ^™•-l+eol»^ 

(>)  a  vertical  diiplacement  downwaitb  o(  amount 

The  eflecu  produced  by  a  lyttem  ol  toadi  00  a  ulid  boundtd  by  a 
plane  can  be  deduced. 

The  nsulu  for  *  aolid  body  bounded  by  an  inGoile  plane 
may  be  inierpreled  13  giving  ihe  boU  tBeat  o(  forces  applied 
to  a  small  pan  of  the  lurface  ol  a  body.  The  rejulu  ibow 
that  pressure  ii  liansmillcd  into  a  body  from  the  boundary 
in  such  a  way  tbat  the  traction  al  a  point  on  a  section  parallel 
10  ihe  bouodaty  is  the  ssme  at  all  poinls  of  any  sphere  which 
touches  the  boundary  at  the  pcnot  oi  piosure,  and  that  lis 

Ihe  radius  ol  this  sphere,  while  its  directkiD  it  tb(t  ol  a  tine 
dnm  from  the  p«ni  of  pnssuie  to  the  point  ai  which  Ihe 
tiaction  it  eslimated.  The  transmission  ol  forte  Ihroagh  a 
■olid  body  indicated  by  Ibis  result  was  slijkingly  demonsliatcd 

of  gravily;  It  was  found  that  the  weight  of  the  observer  on  the 
floor  of  (be  laboratory  produced  a  disturbance  of  the  instrument 
luScieol  to  disguise  completely  the  efiect  which  the  instrument 
bad  been  designed  to  measure  (see  C.  H.  Darwin,  Th  Tidti 
etid  Kindred  Plurumcna  in  Ikt  Solar  Syilcm,  London,  iSgS). 

7j,  There  is  a  corresponding  theory  ol  Iwo-dlmenaonal 
systems,  that  is  lossy,  lyslems  in  which  either  Ihe  ditplacemuil 
is  parallel  to  a  fixed  plane,  or  there  Is  no  traction  actost  any 
pbnc  of  a  system  of  parallel  planes.  This  theory  shows  thai, 
when  pressure  is  applied  al  a  point  of  the  edge  of 'a  plate  in  any 
direction  in  the  plane  ol  tbe  plate,  the  stress  developed  in  the 

having  the  point  ol  pressure  as  centre,  and  the  magnitude  of 
this  pressure  is  the  sameat  alliwinlaofany  ciide  which  touches 
the  edge  at  Ihe  point  of  pressure,  and  its  amount  at  any  point 
it  invirrwly  proportioml  to  the  ladiut  of  this  circle.  This  result 
'     '  '        I  interesting  solutions  of  proble 
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either,  and  V  the  velocity  ol  longitudinal 
;  material.     The  duration  of  Ihe  impact  b 


,   1™*"'*'^" 


.,  earth  impinging  with  a 
HI  of  Ih*  Impact  would  be 
ul  the  duration  ol  Impact 
ible  multiple  at  the  lime 


talien  by  a  wave  ol  conprtiifon  to  tiavd  tbnoth  dtber  ot  two 
impin^ng  bodiet  hat  been  aicertaiaed  cvperimeiit^tly.  and  om- 
nlilutcfl  Oie  reason  for  the  adequacy  of  the.  slatiial  tbeory  bare 


spherical  and  cylindrical  bodies  strained  by  radial  forces. 
For  a  tphete  of  radiu.  <i,  and  of  hDmoceneous  i»(in|nc  iHteiial 

of  dcaiity  a,  strained  by  the  mulual  gravitation  of  its  parts,  the 

itren  at  a  diitance  r  from  the  centre  eouiafi  of 
(t)  unilmm  hyditmatiepretiure  of  amount  A£^[s-«)/(l-A 
k    l^™ES^n.tri  htV''Kiw't£al'!wi« 

where  1  Is  ihe.vatue  of  gravity  at  the  •utttce.    The  caneapoadiiig 


(7)  ndial  extension  of  amount  ,\il-ig«(f>/a)(l+.)/(l->\ 

A»r<g^a)(l +,)/(!-,), 
where  k  is  the  modulus  of  compression.    The  volume  is  dirnimihed 
by  the  fraction  ua/5t  ol  itself.    Thepansof  Iheiadii  vacum  within 
the  sphere  (-olCj-.Wb+arJpfl  aie  cootncted.  ud  I 
without  this  sphere  are  titended.  ^  The  application  of  tl 


.  .p __.- applkatio 

..H  state  of  the  hiterior  of  tbe  earth  IbvdI 

in  enphaslied  in  1 40,  ids.  that  the  ttivlii  di 
on  must  be  anaKll  the  solitlaa  Is  to  be  aoc 
lie  f«ie  and  mass  ol  tbe  earth,  and  having  a 
-*  ' JjlM'tyj^--'  —  -•■ '  — '  '•- 

he  surface  nnJily  |,  and  these 

no  means  be  re^rded  as  *'  sinall.'* 
'Seal  shell  of  homogeneous  iDtroplc  materiaf,  of 
and  eitemal  radius  r^  subjected  to  pressure  f. 


I  directioiu  at  ifght  angles  to  the  n 

anon  of  all  lines  ol  tbe  body  ot  (rami 


creased  by  Ihe  fiaciioii  ^[^i;_^y  ol  itsell.  and  the  volume  wilhJD 
the  laoer  surface  it  Inmased  by  the  Iranioa 

ol  iliell.    For  a  shcn  subject  only  to  inletnal  preaaute  ^  the  greatest 
eiUoHon  u  the  eiicnsion  at  right  angle*  to  the  radiua  at  the  ioBtr 


^li*i^ 


and  .u  amount  ft  p()f,'+r,')/(f,'-n'). 

77.  In  the  probleni  ol  a  cytimlriail  shell  under  pemute  »  com- 
plication may  ariiF  IrDm  Ihe  rffrat  of  the  ends;  but  when  the 

similar  ID  thai  in  1 76  it  can  be  shown  that  the  tirets  at  a  disuocc  r 

(i)  unifom  tenwHi  in  all  directions  at  tight  anglga  to  tin  axis 
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The  eorreiponding  strains  consist  of  ,  ,       .,  ,  , 

(0  uniform  extension  of  all  lines  of  the  materul  at  right  angles 
.9  the  axis  of  amount 

l--<r  Thri*  -  yaP 
E        rB»-ri»     • 
(})  radial  contraction  of  amount 

(3)  extendon  along  the  circular  filaments  mimerically  equal  to 
tlos  radial  contraction. 

(4)  uniform  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  filaments  of  amount 

r    r,*-f?  - 
For  a  shell  subject  only  to  internal  pressure  p  the  greatest  extension 
is  the  circumferential  extension  at  the  inner  surface,  and  its  amount  is 

the  greatest  tension  is  the  hoop  tension  at  the  Inner  surface,  and 

its  amount  is  p(ro'+ri')/(ro»-ri').  ..   .      ,  ^ 1  u. 

78.  When  the  ends  of  the  tube.  Instead  of  bein^  free,  are  doMd  by 
disks,  soi  that  the  tube  becomes  a  closed  cyhndrical  vesMl,  the 
longitudinal  extension  is  determined  by  the  condition  that  the 
resultant  longitudinal  tension  in  the  walb  balances  the  resultant 
oormal  pressure  on  either  end.  Thb  condition  gives  the  value  of  the 
eitension  of  the  longitudinal  filaments  as 

(p.r.«-/v«»)/5Jfc(ro*-ri«), 

where  k  is  the  modulus  of  compression  of  the  material.  The  result 
may  be  applied  to  the  experimental  determination  of  *.  by  measur- 
ii^  the  increase  of  length  of  a  tube  subjected  to  internal  pressure 
(A.  Mallock.  Proc  R.  Soc.  Zondon,  bcxiv.,  1904.  and  C.  Chree,  ibtd.). 

79.  The  resulu  obtained  in  $  77  have  been  applied  to  gun 

construction;  we  may  consider  that  one  cylinder  is  heated 

•0  as  to  sUp  over  another  upon  which  it  shrinks  by  cooling, 

10  that  the  two  form  a  single  body  in  a  condition  of  initial  stress. 

We  take-  P  as  the  measure  of  the  pressure  between  the  two,  and 
f  for  the  pressure  within  the  inner  cylinder  by  which  the  system 
n  afterwards  strained,  and  denote  by  r  the  radius  of  the  common 
surface.    To  obtain  the  stress  at  any  point  we  superpose  the 

system  consisting  of  radial  pressure  p^  ^^"  i  and  hoop  tension 

T*  To  "Tl 

p^  %-l!|  upon  a  system  which,  for  the  outer  cylinder,  consists 
of  radial  pressure  P-j-  ^jzjS  ^"^  hoop  tension  P^  Scpi»   *"** 

ior  the  inner  cylinder  consists  of  radial  pfessure  P^  ■"%   and 

r*  r*— fi* 

hoop  tenuon  P-3  pen*    '^^  ^^^^  tension  at  the  inner  surface 

ii  less  than  it  would  be  for  a  tube  of  equal  thickness  without  initial 
stress  in  the  ratio 

1    P    -^    rt^-r.*., 
P "??+??  T^^-** 

This  shows  how  the  strength  of  the  tube  is  increased  by  the  Initial 
stress.  When  the  initial  stress  is  produced  by  tightly  wound  wire, 
a  similar  gain  of  strength  accrues. 

80.  In  the  problem  of  determining  the  distribution  of  stress 
and  strain  in  a  circular  cylinder,  rotating  about  its  axis,  simple 
solutions  have  been  obtained  which  are  sufficiently  exact  for 
the  two  special  cases  of  a  thin  disk  and  a  Ions  shaft. 

Suppose  that  a  circular  disk  of  radius  a  and  thickness  2/,  and  of 
density  p,  rotates  about  its  axb  with  angular  velocity  w.  and  consider 
the  following  systems  of  superposed  stresses  at  any  point  distant  r 
from  the  axis  and  s  from  the  middle  plane: 

(i)  uniform  tension  in  all  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
cf  amount  4«Vff'(3+»). 

(3)  radial  pressure  of  amount  lo4^pf*(3+9), 

(3)  pressure  along;  the  circular  nlaments  of  amount  iM*pr'(l+3tf), 

(4)  uniform  tension  in  alt  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  amount  Jw'pCi'-jz'Mi+ffVCi-a). 

The  corresponding  strains  may  be  expressed  as 
(i)  uniform  extension  of  all  filaments  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
<f  amount 

Ci)  radial  contraction  of  amount 


(4)  extenabn  of  all  filaments  at  right  angles  to  the  axiaol  amount 

(5)  contraction  of  the  filaments  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  disk 
of  amount 

The  greatest  extension  la  the  circumferential  extension  near  the 
centre,  and  its  amount  is 

S±^(l-)«.pa.+4*^c^p^. 


"5E" 


oE" 


The  looffitudinal  contraction  is  required  to  make  the  plane  faces 
of  the  disk  free  from  pressure,  and  the  terms  in  /  and  a  enable 
us  to  avoid  tangential  traction  on  any  cylindrical  surface.  The 
system  of  stresses  and  strains  thus  expressed  satisfies  all  the  con- 
ditions, except  that  there  is  a  sinall 
radial  tension  on  the  bounding 
surface  of  amount  per  unit  area 
4a^p(/*-3«^<r(i+<r)/(i-r).  The  re- 
sultant of  these  tensions  on  any 
part  of  the  edge  of  the  disk 
vanishes,  and  the  stress  in  question 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  other  stresses  involved  when 
the  disk  is  thin;  we  may  conclude 
that,  for  a  thin  disk,  the  expres- 
sions ^ven  represent  the  actual 
condition  at  all  points  which  are 
not  very  close  to  the  edge  (cf.  1 55). 
The  eflcct  to  the  longitudinal  con- 
traction is  that  the  plane  faces 


becomeslightly  concave  (fig.  32). 

)Tut" 


Fio.  32. 


(3)  contraction  along  the  circular  filaments  of  amount 

T^Kpr», 


81.  The  corresponding  solution 
for  a  disk  with  a  circular  axle-hole 
(radius  b)  will  be  obuined  from  that  riven  in  the  last  section  by 
superposing  the  following  system  of  additional  stresses: 

(i)  Fadial  tension  of  amount  Jw*p6'(i-aV'^)(3+^)» 
(2)  tension  along  the  circular  filaments  of  amount 

i«»p6»(i+aVr»)(3+<r). 

The  corresponding  additional  strains  are 

(1)  radial  contraction  of  amount 

(2)  extendon  along  the  circular  filaments  of  amount 

(3)  contractu>n  of  the  filaments  parallel  to  the  axis  of  amount 

^^f^pJ-. 

Again,  the  greatest  extension  is  the  circumferential  extension  at 
the  inner  surface,  and.  when  the  hole  is  very  small,  its  amount  is 
nearly  double  what  it  would  be  for  a  complete  dbk. 

82.  In  the  problem  of  the  rotating  shaft  we  have  the  foUowing 
stress-system : 

f  I)  radial  tension  of  amount  l«^p(a'-f')(3-2a)/(l  -*), 
(2)  circumferential  tension  ofamount 

J<-»p{a«(3-2<r)/(l  -a)  -r«(l  +2a)/(l-^)|, 

{%)  longitudinal  tension  of  amount  icd^p(a*~2r*)9/(i-«^). 

The  resultant  longitudinal  tension  at  any  normal  section  vanishes, 
and  the  radial  tension  vanishes  at  the  bounding  surface;  and 
thus  the  ex(>ressions  here  given  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
actual  condition  at  all  points  which  are  not  very  close  to  the  ends 
of  the  shaft.  The  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  filaments  is 
uniform  and  egual  to  ^a^pa*<r/E.  The  greatest  extension  in  the 
rotating  shaft  is  the  drcumferentiat  extension  dose  to  the  axis, 
and  its  amount  is  4w*pa'(3-5«r)/E(l  -••). 

The  value  of  anv  theory  of  the  strength  of  lon^  rotatii^  shafts 
founded  on  these  formulae  is  diminishcof  by  the  circumstance  that 
at  sufficiently  high  speeds  the  shaft  may  tend  to  take  up  a  curved 
form,  the  strliight  form  being  unstable.  The  shaft  is  then  said  to 
whirl.  This  occurs  when  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  shaft  is  very 
nearly  coincident  with  one  of  its  periods  of  lateral  vibration.  The 
lowest  speed  at  which  whirling  can  take  place  in  a  shaft  of  length  /, 
freely  supported  at  its  ends,  is  given  by  the  formula 

ci^p-JEa»(ir/0*. 
As  in  S  61.  this  formula  should  not  be  applied  unless  the  length  of 
the  shaft  is  a  considerable  multiple  of  its  diameter.    It  implies  that 
whiriing  is  to  be  expected  whenever  w  approaches  this  critical  value. 

83.  When  the  forces  acting  upon  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  body 
are  not  radial,  the  problem  becomes  more  oomplicated*  In  the 
case  of  the  sphere  deformed  by  any  forces  it  has  been  completely 
solved,  and  the  solution  has  been  applied  by  Lord  Kelvin  and 
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Sir  G.  H.  Darwin  to  many  interesting  questions  of  coemical 
physics.  The  nature  of  the  stress  produced  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth  by  the  weight  of  continents  and  mountains,  the  spher- 
oidal figure  of  a  rotating  solid  planet,  the  rigidity  of  the  earth, 
are  among  the  questions  which  have  in  this  way  been  attacked. 
Darwin  concluded  from  his  investigation  that,  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  existing  continents  and  mountain  ranges,  the 
materials  of  which  the  earth  is  composed  must,  at  great  depths 
(1600  kilometres),  have  at  least  the  strength  of  granite.  Kelvin 
concluded  from  his  investigation  that  the  actual  heights  of  the 
tides  in  the  existing  oceans  can  be  accounted  for  cnly  on  the 
supposition  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  solid,  and  of  rigidity 
nearly  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  steeL 

84.  Some  interesting  problems  relating  to  the  strains  produced  in  a 
cylinder  of  finite  leneth  by  forces  distributed  syrmmetrically  round 
the  axis  have  been  solved.  The  most  important  is  that  of  a  cylinder 
crushed  between  parallel  planes  in  contact  with  its  plane  ends. 
The  solution  was  applied  to  explain  the  discrepancies  that  have  been 
observed  in  different  tests  of  crushing  strength  according  as  the 
ends  of  the  test  specimen  are  or  are  not  prevented  from  spreading. 
It  was  applied  also  to  explain  the  fact  that  hi  such  tests  small  conical 
pieces  are  sometimea  cut  out  at  the  ends  subjected  to  pressure. 

85.  Vibrations  and  Waves. — ^When  a  solid  body  is  struck,  or 
otherwise  suddenly  disturbed,  it  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibra- 
tion. There  always  exist  dissipative  forces  whidi  tend  to 
destroy  the  vibratory  motion,  one  cause  of  the  subsidence  of  the 
motion  being  the  commipication  of  energy  to  surrounding 
bodies.  When  these  dissipative  forces  are  disregarded,  it  is 
found  that  an  elastic  solid  body  is  capable  of  vibrating  in  such 
a  way  that  the  motion  of  any  particle  is  simple  harmonic  motion, 
all  the  particles  completing  their  osdUations  in  the  same  period 
and  being  at  any  instant  in  the  same  phase,  and  the  displacement 
of  any  selected  one  in  any  particular  direction  bearing  a  definite 
ratio  to.  the  displacement  of  an  assigned  one  in  an  assigned 
direction.  When  a  body  is  moving  in  this  way  it  is  said  to  be 
vibrating  in  a  normal  mode.  For  example,  when  a  tightly 
stretchoi  string  of  negligible  flexural  rigi^ty,  such  as  a  violin 
string  may  be  taken  to  be,  is  fixed  at  the  ends,  and  vibrates 
transversely  in  a  normal  mpde,  the  displacements  of  all  the 
particles  have  the  same  direction,  and  their  magnitudes  are 
proportional  at  any  instant  to  the  ordinates  of  a  curve  of  sines. 
Every  body  possesses  an  infinite  number  of  normal  modes  of 
vibration,  and  the  frequencies  (or  numbers  of  vibrations  per 
second)  that  belong  to  the  different  modes  form  a  sequence 
of  increasing  numbers.  For  the  string,  above  referred  to,  the 
fundamental  tone  and  the  various  overtones  form  an  harmonic 
scale,  that  is  to  say,  the  frequencies  of  the  normal  modes  of 
vibiatioD  are  proportional  to  the  integers  x,  2,  3,  .  .  .  In  all 
these  modes  except  the  first  the  string  vibrates  as  if  it  were 
divided  into  a  number  of  equal  pieces,  each  having  fixed  ends; 
this  number  is  in  each  case  the  integer  defining  the  frequency. 
In  general  the  normal  modes  of  vibration  of  a  body  are  distin- 
guished one  from  another  by  the  number  and  situation  of  the 
surfaces  (or  other  loci)  at  which  some  characteristic  displacement 
or  traction  vanishes.  The  problem  of  determining  the  normal 
modes  and  frequencies  of  free  vibration  of  a  body  of  definite 
tixe,  shape  and  constitution,  is  a  mathematical  problem  of  a 
similar  character  to  the  problem  of  determining  the  state  of 
stress  in  the  body  when  subjected  to  given  forces.  The  bodies 
which  have  been  most  studied  are  strings  and  thin  bars,  mem- 
branes, thin  plates  and  shells,  including  bells,  spheres  and 
cylinders.  Most  of  the  results  are  of  special  importance  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  theory  of  sound. 

86.  The  most  complete  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  mathe- 
maticians to  solve  the  problem  of  free  vibrations  for  an  isotropic 
sphere.  It  appears  that  the  modes  of  vibration  fall  into  two  classes : 
one  characterized  by  the  .absence  of  a  radial  component  of  displace- 
ment, and  the  other  by  the  absence  of  a  radial  component  of  rotation 

^14).  In  each  class  there  b  a  doubly  infinite  number  of  modes, 
e  dtsplaberaent  in  any^  mode  b  determined  in  terms  of  a  single 
spherical  harmonic,  function,  so  that  there  are  modes  Of  each  class 
corresponding  to  sj^erical  harmonics  of  every  inteeral  degree; 
and  for  each  degree  there  is  an  Infinite  number  of  moms,  diffmng 
from  one  another  in  the  number  and  position  of  the  concentric 
spherical  surfaces  at  which  some  characteristic  displacenHent  vanishes.  I 
The  most  interesting  modes  are  those  in  which  the  sphere  becomes  ' 


slightly  spheroidal,  being  alternati^  prolate  and  oblate  during  tha 
course  of  a'  vibration;  for  these  vibrations  tend  to  be  set  up  ifi  • 
spherical  planet  by  tide-generating  forces.  In  a  sphere  of  the  sixe 
of  the  earth,  supposed  to  be  incompressible  and  as  rigid  as  steel, 
the  period  of  these  vibrations  is  66  minutes. 

87.  The  theory  of  free  vibrations  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  strength  of  structures  subjected  to 
sudden  blows  or  shocks.  The  stress  and  strain  develops  in  a 
body  by  sudden  applications  of  force  may  exceed  considerably 
those  which  would  be  produced  by  a  gradual  application  of  the 
same  forces.  Hence  tHere  ariserthe  general  question  of  dynami- 
col  resistance,  or  of  the  resistance  of  a  body  to  forces  applied 
so  quickly  that  the  inertia  of  the  body  comes  sensibly  into  play. 
In  regard  to  this  question  we  have  two  chief  theoretical  results. 
The  &st  is  that  the  strain  produced  by  a  force  suddenly  applied 
may  be  as  much  as  twice  the  statical  strain,  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
strain  which  would  be  produced  by  the  same  force  when  the 
body  is  held  in  equilibrium,  under  its  action;  Uie  second  is  that 
the  sudden  reversal  of  the  force  may  produce  a  strain  three 
times  as  great  as  the  statical  strain.  TlMse  results  point  to  the 
importance  of  specially  strengthening  the  parts  of  any  rmtr^in^ 
ie.g.  screw  propeller  shafts)  which  ate  subject  to  sudden  applica- 
tions or  reversals  of  load.  The  theoretical  limits  of  twice,  or 
three  times,  the  statical  strain  are  not  in  general  attained.  For 
example,  if  a  thin  bar  hanging  vertically  from  its  i^per  end  is 
suddenly  loaded  at  its  lower  end  with  a  weight  equal  to  its  own 
weight,  the  greatest  dynamical  strain  b^irs  to  the  greate^ 
statical  strain  the  ratio  1*63:1;  when  the  attached  weight  is 
four  times  the  weight  of  the  bar  the  ratio  becomes  i  '84  :i.  The 
method  by  which  the  result  just  mentioned  is  readied  hits 
recently  been  applied  to  the  question  of  the  breaking  of  winding 
ropes  used  in  ndnes.  It  appeared  that,  in  order  to  bring  the 
results  into  harmony  with  the  observed  facts,  the  straiq  in  the 
supports  must  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  strain  In  the 
rope  (J.  Perry,  Phil.  Mag.,  1906  (vi.),  vol  il.). 

88.  The  immediate  effect  of  a  blow  or  shock,  locally  applied 
to  a  body,  is  the  generation  of  a  wave  which  travels  tlnougfa 
the  body  from  the  locality  first  affected.  The  question  of  the 
propagation  of  waves  through  an  ekstic  solid  body  is  historically 
of  very  great  importance;  for  the  first  really  successful  efforts 
to  construct  a  theory  of  elasticity  (those  of  S.  D.  Poisson,  A.  L* 
Cauchy  and  G.  Green)  were  prompted,  at  least  tik.  part,  by 
Fresnel's  theory  of  the  propagation  of  l^ht  by  transverse 
vibrations.  For  many  years  the  luminiferous  medium  waa 
identified  with  the  isotropic  solid  of  the  theory  of  ekstidty. 
Poisson  showed  that  a  disturbance  communicated  to  the  bo<i^ 
gives  rise  to  two  waves  which  are  propagated  through  it  with 
different  velocities;  and  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  afterwards  showed 
that  the  quicker  wave  is  a  wave  of  irroutional  dilatation,  and 
the  slower  wave  is  a  wave  of  rotational  distortion  accompanied 
by  no  change  of  volume.  The  velocities  of  the  two  waves  in  a 
solid  of  density  p  are  V  {(K+2fA)/p]  and  V  (m/p),  X  and  m  being 
the  constants  so  denoted  in  |  26.  When  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  free  from  traction,  the  waves  on  reaching  the  suriace  are 
reflected;  and  thus  after  a  little  time  the  body  would,  if  there 
were  no  dissipative  forces;  be  in  a  very  complex  state  of  motion 
due  to  multitudes  of  waves  passing  to  and  fro  throu^  it.  This 
state  can  be  expressed  as  a  state  of  vibration,  in  which  the  motions 
belonging  to  the  various  normal  modes  (f  85)  are  superposed, 
each  with  an  appropriate  amplitude  and  phase.  The  waves  of 
dilatation  and  distokion  do  not,  however,  give  rise  to  different 
modes  of  vibration,  as  was  at  one  time  suf^Mosed,  bnt  any  mode 
of  vibration  in  general  involves  both  dilatation  and  rotation. 
There  are  exceptional  results  for  solids  -of  revolution;  -such 
solids  possess  normal  modes  of  vibration  which  involve  tt6 
dilatation.  The  existence  of  a  boundary  to  the  Sfdld  body 
has  another  effect,  besides  reflexion,  upon  the  propagation  of 
waves.  Lord  Raleigh  has  shown  that  any  disturbance  originat- 
ing at  the  .surface  gives  rise  to  waves  ^ch  travel  away  over 
the  surface  as  well  as  to  waves  which  travel  through  the  interior; 
and  any  internal  disturbance,  on  reaching  the  surface,  also 
gives  rise  to  such  superficial  waveiii.  The  velocity  of  the  super- 
ficial waves  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  waves  of  distortion: 
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o*9SS4  V  0</p)when  the  material  is  incompressible  0'9i94  V  Wp) 
wben  the  Poisson's  ratio  belonging  to  the  material  is  |. 

89.  Thete  results  have  an  appUcation  to  the  propagation  of 
etrthquake  shocks  (see  also  Earthquake).  An  internal  dis- 
Mrbance  shouM,  if  the  earth  can  be  regarded  as  solid,  give  rise 
to  three  wave-motions:  two  propagated  through  the  interior 
of  the  earth  with  different  velocities,  and  a  third  propagated 
OTtr  the  surface.  The  results  of  sdsmographic  observations 
liave  independently  led  to  the  recognition  of  three  phases  of 
the  recorded  vibrations:  a  set  oif  "preliminary  tremors" 
which  are  received  at  different  stations  at  such  times  as  to  show 
that  they  are  transmitted  directly  through,  the  interior  of.  the 
earth  with  a  velocity  of  'about  10  km.  per  second,  a  second 
let  of  prdiminary  tremors  which  are  received  at  different 
stations  at  sudi  Umes  as  to  show  that  they  are  transmitted 
directly  through  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  about  5  km.  per 
second,  and  a  **  main  shock,"  or  set  of  large  vibrations,  which 
becomes  sensible  at  different  stations  at  such  times  as  to  show 
that  a  wave  Is  transmitted  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  with 
a  vdodty  of  iibout  3  km.  per  second.  These  results  can  be 
iltterpreted  if  we  assume  that  the  earth  is  a  solid  body  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  practically  homogeneous,  with  high 
values  for  the  rigidity  and  the  resistance  to  compression,  while 
the  superficial  portions  have  lower  values  for  these  quantities. 
The  rigidity  6f  the  central  portion  would  be  about  (1-4)10" 
dynes  per  square  cm.,  which  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  sted,  and  the  resistance  to  compression  w6uld  be  about 
(3*8)10''  dynes  per  square  cm.  which  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  any  known  material.  The  high  value  of  the  rteistance  to 
compression  is  not  surprising  when  account  is  taken  of  the  great 
pressures,  due  to  gravitation,  which  must  exist  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth.  The  high  value  of  the  rigidity  can  be  regarded  as 
a  confirmation  of  Lord  Kelvin's  estimate  founded  on  tidal 
observations  ((83). 

90.  Stroin  produced  by  Heat. — ^The  mathematical  theory 
of  dastidty  as  at  present  developed  takes  no  account  of  the 
strain  which  is  produced  in  s  body  by  unequal  heating.  It 
appears  to  be  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
to  form  as  in  §  39  a  system  of  differential  equations  to  determine 
bcih  the  stress  and  the  temperature  at  any  point  of  a  solid  body 
the  temperature  of  which  is  liable  to  variation.  In  the  cases 
of  isothermal  and  adiabatic  changes,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
body  is  slowly  strained  without  variation  of  temperature,  and 
abo  when  the  changes  are  effected  so  rapidly  that  there  is  no 
gain  or  loss  of  Heat  by  any  element,  the  internal  energy  of  the 
body  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  strain-energy-function 
(H  Vi  30).  Thus  states  of  equilibrium  and  of  rapid  vibration 
can  be  determined  by  the  theory  that  has  been  explained  above. 
In  regard  to  thermal  effects  we  6an  obtain  some  indications 
from  general  thermodynamic  theory.  The  following  passages 
extracted  from  the  article  "  Elasticity  "  contributed  to  the  9th 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  by  Sir  W.  Thomson 
(Lord  Kdvin)  illustrate  the  nature  of  these  indications: — 
"  Froln  thermodynamic  theory  it  b  conduded  that  cold  is  pro- 
duced whenever  a  solid  is  strained  by  opposing,  and  heat  when 
it  is  strained  by  yielding  to,  any  elastic  force  of  its  own,  the 
strength  of  which  would  diminish  if  the  temperature  were  raised; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  heat  is  produced  when  a  solid  is 
strained  against,  and  cold  when  it  is  strained  by  yielding  to,-any 
dasdc  force  of  its  own,  the  strength  of  which  would  increase 
if  the  temperature  were  raised.  When  the  striin  Is  a  condensa- 
tion or  dilatation,  uniform  in  all  directions,  a  fluid  may  be 
included  in  the  statement.     Hence  the  following  propositions: — 

'*  (x)  A  cubical  compression  of  any  elastic  fluid  or  solid  in  an 
ordinaty  condition  causes  an  evolution  of  heat;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  f.  cubical  compression  produces  cold  in  any  substance, 
solid  or  fluid,  In  such  an  abnormal  state  that  it  would  contract 
if  heated  while  kept  under  constant  pressure.  Water  below  its 
temperature(3*9^Cent.)of  maximum  density  is  a  familiar  instance. 

"  (1)  If  a  whre  already  twisted  be  suddenly  twisted  further, 
always,  however,  within  its  limits  of  elasticity,  cold  will  be 
produced;  and  if  it  be  allowed  suddenly  to  untwist,  heat  wOl 


be  evolved  from  itself  (besides  heat  generated  externally  by  any 
work  allowed  to  be  wasted,  which  it  does  in  untwisting).  It  is 
assumed  that  the  torsional  rigidity  of  the  wire  is  diminished 
by  an  elevation  of  temperature,  as  the  writer  of  this  article 
had  found  it  to  be  for  copper,  iron,  platinum  and  other  metals. 

"  (3)  A  spiral  spring  suddenly  drawn  out  will  become  lower 
in  temperature,  and  will  rise  in  temperature  when  suddenly 
allowed  to  draw  in.  [This  result  has  been  experimentally 
verified  by  Jotile  ('Thermodynamic  Properties  of  Solids,' 
'Phil.  Trans.,  1858)  and  the  amount  of  the  effect  found  to  agree 
with  that  calculated,  according  to  the  preceding  thermodynamic 
theory,  from  the  amount  of  the  weakening  of  the  spring  which 
he  found  by  experiment.] 

"  (4)  A  bar  or  rod  or  wire  of  any  substance  with  or  without 
a  weight  hung  on  It,  or  experiencing  any  depee  of  end  thrust, 
tobegin  with,  becomes  cooled  if  suddenly  elongated  by  end  puU 
or  by  diminution  of  end  thrust,  and  warmed  if  suddenly  shortened 
by  end  thrust  or  by  diminution  of  end  pull;  except  abnormal 
cases  in  which  with  constant  end  pull  or  end  thrust  elevatioft 
of  temperature  produces  shortening;  in  every  such  case  pull 
or  diminished  thrust  produces  elevation  of  temperature,  thrust 
or  diminished  pull  lowering  of  temperature. 

"  (5)  An  india-rubber  band  suddenly  drawn  out  (within  its 
limits  of  elasticity)  becomes  warmer;  and  when  allowed  to 
contract,  it  becomes  colder.  Any  one  may  easily  verify  this 
curious  pTq;>crty  by  placing  an  india-rubber  band  in  slight 
contact  with  the  edges  of  the  lips,  then  suddenly  extending  it — 
it  becomes  very  perceptibly  wanner:  hold  it  for  some  time 
stretched  nearly  to  breaking,  and  then  suddenly  allow  it  to 
shrink— it  becomes  quite  startlingly  colder,  the  codifig  effect 
being  sensible  not  mmly  to  the  lips  but  to  the  fingers  holding 
the  band.  The  first  published  statement  of  this  curious  observa- 
tion is  due  to  J.  Gough  {Mept.  Lit.  Pkil.  Soc.  Manchester,  2nd 
series,  vol.  i.  p.  388),  quoted  by  Joule  in  his  paper  on  '  Thermo- 
dynamic Properties  of  Solids'  (cited  above).  The  thermo- 
dynamic conclusion  from  it  is  that  an  india-rubber  band,stretched 
by  «  constant  weight  of  sufficient  amount  hung  on  it,  must, 
when  heated,  pull  up  the  weight,  and,  when  cooled,  allow  the 
weight  to  descend:  this  Gough,  independently  of  thermo- 
dynamic theory,  had  found  to  be  actually  the  case.  The  ex- 
periment any  one  can  make  with  the  greatest  ease  by  hanging 
a  few  pounds  weight  on  a  common  india-rubber  band,  and 
taking  a  red-hot  coal  in  a  pair  of  tongs,  or  a  red-hot  poker,  and 
moving  it  up  and  down  close  to  the  band.  The  way  in  which 
the  weight  rises  when  the  red-hot  body  is  near,  and  falls  when 
it  is  removed,  is  quite  startling.  Joule  experimented  on  the 
amount  of  shrinking  per  d^ree  of  elevation  of  temperature, 
with  different  weights  hung  on  a  band  of  vulcanized  india-rubber, 
and  found  that  they  closely  agreed  with  the  amounts  calculated 
by  Thomson's  theory  from  the  heating  effects  of  pull,  and  cool- 
ing effects  of  ceasing  to  puU,  which  he  had  observed  in  the  same 
piece  of  india-rubber." 

91.  Initial  Stress.— li  has  been  pointed  out  above  ($  20) 
that  the  "  unstressed  "  state,  which  serves  as  a  zero  of  reckon- 
ing for  strains  and  stresses  is  never  actually  attained,  although 
the  strain  (measured  from  this  state),  which  exists  in  a  body 
to  be  subjected  to  experiment,  may  be  very  slight.  This  b  the 
case  when  the  "  initial  Mress,"  or  the* stress  existing  before  the 
experiment,  b  small  in  comparison  with  the  stress  developed 
during  the  experiment,  and  the  limit  of  linear  elasticity  (§  32) 
is  not  exceeded.  The  existence  of  initial  stress  has  been  corre- 
lated above  with  the  existence  of  body  forces  such  as  the  force 
of  gravity,  but  it  b  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  such  forces. 
A  sheet  of  metal  rolled  into  a  cylinder,  and  soldered  to  maintain 
the  tubular  shape,  must  be  in  a  state  of  considerable  initial 
stress  quite  apart  from  the  action  of  gravity.  Initial  stress  is 
utilized  in  many  manufacturing  processes,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  construction  of  ordnance,  refcrreQ  to  in  §  79,  in  the  winding 
of  golf  balb  by  means  of  india-rubber  in  a  state  of  high  tension 
(sec  the  report  of  the  case  The  Haskell  Golf  Ball  Company  v. 
Hutchinson  6*  Main  in  The  Times  of  March  i,  1906).  In  the 
case  of  a  body  of  ordinary  dimensions  it  b  such  internal  stress 
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M  thii  vbich  i*  apediOy  meuil  by  the  phiue  "  initk)  itiBS." 
Such  1  body,  when  in  luch  i  sutc  ol  istenul  suat,  a  (ometlma 
described  u  "  self -strained."  It  would  be  belter  described  as 
"  leU-itresMd."  The  comewhat  inooulous  behivioui  o(  cut 
Iron  baa  been  mppooed  to  be  due  to  the  eustence  within  the 
metal  of  iniLiil  stress.  Ai  the  metsl  cools,  tfae  outer  layera  cool 
more  rapidly  than  the  inner,  and  thus  the  it«le  of  tnilial  stiess 
[s  pioduced.  When  cast  iron  is  lesidd  for  tensile  iliength,  it 
shows  at  BrsI  no  sensible  range  cither  of  perfect  elasticity  or  of 
Unear  elaslicityi  but  after  it  has  be«n  loaded  and  unloaded 
several  times  its  behaviour  begins  to  be  more  nearly  like  that 
of  wrought  iroD  or  slccL    The  Can  testa  prabtbly  ■n-nini.),  n^ 

91.  From  a  nuthematical  point  of  view  the  eiiiteDce  of  initial 
stms  in  a  body  which  is  "  ielf-KrcDed  "  arises  from  the  fact  ihal 
theniuaiioniorequDibriuniofabodyFreefronibodyfoceaoTnijfaf* 
OKtian*,  via.  Che  eqitatioai  of  the  lypt 
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s  becomes  most  important 
in  tne  case  01  a  graviutlng  planet.     Within  the  earth  the  stress 

If  we  assumed  the  encth  to  be  an  elastic  solid  body  with  moduluses 
of  elasticity  no  Krestcr  than  those  ol  steel,  the  strain  (measured 
from  the  unstressed  slate)  which  woidd  correspond  to  the  stress 
¥niuld  be  mMh  too  great  to  beealcHlaled  by  the  ordinary  mDthods 
of  the  theory  of  elasiidty  ({  75),  We  require  thertfort  some 
other  method  of  taking  account  of  the  initial  straa  In  many 
invesliga Lions,  lor  example  those  of  I^rd  Kelvin  and  Sir  G.  H. 
Darwin  referred  lo  in  {  8j,  the  diSicuily  is  turned  by  assuming 
thai  Ihc  material  may  be  treated  as  practically  incompiesslble; 
but  luch  investigations  are  to  some  eitenl  incomplete,  so  long 
u  the  coTcectjons  due  lo  a  fimte,  even  though  high,  resisianee  to 
compression  remain  unknown.  In  other  invesliga  [Ions,  such  as 
those  relating  to  the  pnqngation  of  earthquake  shocks  and  to 
gnviiaiional  instability,  the  poasibiliiy  of  tumprcssion  is  an 
eiwniial  element  of  the  problem.  By  gravftaiional  instability 
is  meant  the  tendency  of  gravitating  matter  to  condense  into 
nuclei  when  slightly  disturbed  from  a  stale  of  uniform  diAusion; 
this  IcDdency  has  been  shown  by  J.  H.  Jeans  (Pkil.  Trm. 
A,  101,  1903)  to  have  eierted  on  important  uiducnce  upon  the 
course  ol  evolution  ol  the  solar  system.  For  the  treatment  of 
such  questions  Lord  Raylctgh  {Ptee.  R.  Sot.  Lmdai,  A.  77, 
tgot)  has  advocated  ■  method  which  amount!  to  assuming  that 
the  initial  stress  is  hydrosiatic  pressure,  and  that  the  actual 
stale  of  stress  is  10  be  obtained  by  superposing  upon  this  Initial 
stress  a  stress  related  to  the  state  of  strain  (measured  from  the 
initial  state)  by  the  same  formulae  as  bold  lor  an  ehislic  solid 
body  free  from  initial  sires*.    The  developoiem  of  this  method 
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BLATBRITB.  also  termed  EiAtnc  Bhoiait  ud  UmnAL 

Caotttchouc,  a  mineral  bydrocatlH 
in  Derbyshire 

and  sUcky;  often  closely  resembling  in  ,  

ally  hard  and  brittle.  It  is  usually  dark  brown  in  colour  and 
slightly  translucent.  A  substance  of  limilac  physical  cluactei 
is  found  in  the  Coorong  district  of  South  Australia,  and  1*  bene* 
termed  coorongite,  but  Piof.  Kalph  Tale  coosiden  this  lo  be> 
vegetable  product 

BLATBBIDN.  ■  drug  consisting  ol  ■  sediment  de])0^ted 
by  the  juice  of  the_ fruit  of  EcbaUium  Eialaivm,  the  squirting 
cucumbei,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  pionti 
which  Is  a  jncmber  of  the  natural  order  Cucurbitaceae,  resemble* 
the  vegetable  maiiow  In  its  growth.    Tlie  fruit  resemblci  ■ 

'luit  stallc    The  end  rf  Ltae  stalk 


stopper,  on  1 


h  the  seeds,  are  squirted  Ihrougll  tks 
Krture  oy  ine  suuoen  contraction  of  the  wall  ol  the  Iniit. 
0  prepare  the  drug  the  fruit  Is  sliced  lengthwise  and  slightly 
-csscd;  the  greenish  and  slightly  tuibid  Juice  thus  obtained 
stroiitcd  and  set  aside^  and  the  dt^posit  of  elateriuin  fonned 
ler  a  few  houia  ii  colkcled  on  a  liocn  filter,  rapidly  drained, 
id  dried  on  porous  tiles  st'a  gcolle  heat.  Elateiium  is  met 
[thin  commerce  in  Lght,  thin,  triable,  flat  or  slightly  incurved 
laque  cakes,  af  a  greyish-green  colour,  hlllcc  tosle  and  tc»-liLa 
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by  chloio- 
ha*  the  formula 
CigllBOb  It  lorms  colouriess  scales  which  have  a  hitter  taite, 
but  it  is  highly  inadvisable  10  tasle  either  this  substance  w 
ebletium.  Its  dose  Is  :|'r  I'lSr^Jn,  and  the  British  phannaciqieii 
contains  a  usclul  prcpaialion,  the  Pulvis  Elatciini  Compwitus, 
which  contains  one  pari  of  the  active  principle  in  forl^. 

The  action  of  this  drug  resembles  ihat  of  the  saline  aperients, 
but  is  much  more  powerful.    It  is  the  most  active  hydragogue 

griping.  When  injected  subcuLancously  it  is  inert,  as  ila  action 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  its  admiiiurc  with  the  bile.  Tlio 
drug  a  undoubtedly  valuable  In  cases  of  dropsy  and  Bright** 
discuse,  and  also  in  coses  ol  cerebral  boemorrluge,  threatened  or 
present.  It  must  not  be  used  eiccpt  in  urgent  cases,  and  must 
invariably  be  employed  with  the  utmost  core,  especially  ii  the 
stale  of  the  hearl  be  unsatisfactory . 

ELBA  <Gr.  AI«<iXiai  Lai.  ll-va),  an  Island  oS  the  W.  coast 
of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  province  ol  Leghorn,  Irom  which 
it  is  4j  m.  S.,  and  )  m.  S.W,  of  Piombino,  the  nearest  point  ol 
Ihc  mainland.  Pop.  (1^1}  15,04^  (including  Pknoia).  Ii  is 
aboul  19  m.  long,  6)  m.  broad,  and  140  sq.  m.  in  area;  and  its 
highestpoint  bjj40  It,  (Monte  Capanne}.  It  forms,  like  Ci^ 
and  Monle  Ctbto,  part  of  a  suiikcn  mountain  tangc  eatendinf 
towards  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

The  oldest  rocks  of  Elba  consist  of  schist  and  sij 
in  the  eastern  pan  of  Ihc  island  ar 
Silurian  and  Devonian  fossils.  The  Permian  may  be  tepnsenlei 
hue  the  Trias  is  absent,  and  in  general  the  older  Falacoioic  rocks 
arc  overlaid  directly  by  the  Rhaclic  and  Lias.  The  Liasiic  beds 
are  olicn  metamorphosed  and  the  limestones  contain  garnet 
and  woUastonitc.  The  nut  geolofiical  formation  which  is 
represented  is  the  Eocene,  consisting  of  nummuliiic  limestone, 
sandstone  and  schiit.  The  Miocene  and  Pliocene  are  abseul. 
The  most  tcmarkahle  feature  In  the  geology  of  Elba  is  the  eatenl 
of  the  granitic  and  ophiolicic  eruptions  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
Serpentines,  peridoiiics  and  diabases  are  intcrsiraiificd  with  Iht 
Eocene  deposits.  The  granite,  which  is  uilrudcd  through  the 
Eocene  beds,  is  associated  with  a  pegmatite  containing  lour 
moliiK  and  caisiterile.    The  celebrated  iron  on  of  Elba  ii  of 
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Tertiary  age  aiidocciiMlttdlfftfaitlsr  IB  ftUtho  older  rocks.  The 
deposits  axe  superficial,  resulting  from  the  <^)e]iing  out  of  veins 
at  the  surface,  and  consist  chiefly  of  haematite.  These  ores  were 
irorked  hy  the  andenta,  but  so  inefficiently  that  their  spoil- 
keaps  can  be  smelted  again  with  profiL  This  process  is  now 
gone  through  on  the  island  itself .  The  granite  was  also  quarried 
by  the  Romans,  but  is  not  now  much  worked. 

Parts  of  the  island  are  fertile,  and  the  cultivation  of  vines, 
and  the  tuimy  and  sardine  fishery,  also  give  employment  toa  part 
of  the  population.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  Portoferraio — 
pop.  (1901)  5967— in  the  centre  of  the  N.  coast,  enclosed  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains,  the  slopes  of  which  are  covered 
with  villas  and  gardens.  This  is  the  best  harbour,  the  ancient 
Partus  Argous.  The  town  was  built  and  fortified  by  Cosimo  I. 
in  1548,  who  called  it  Cosmopolis.  Above  the  harbour,  between 
the  forts  Stella  and  Falcone,  is  the  palace  of  Napoteon  L,  and 
4  DL  to  the  S.W.  is  his  villa;  while  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mcmte 
Capanne  is  another  of  his  country  houses.  The  other  villages 
in  the  island  are  Campo  nell'  Elba,  on  the  S.  near  the  W.  end, 
Mardana  and  Mardana  Marina  on  the  N.  of  the  island  near  the 
W.  extremity,  Porto  Longone,  on  the  £.  coast,  with  picturesque 
Spanish  fortifications,  constructed  in  1603  by  Philip  IIL;  Rio 
dell'  Elba  and  Rio  Marina,  both  on  the  E.  side  of  the  ishuid,  in 
the  mining  district.  At  Le  Grotte,  between  Portoferraio  and  Rio 
deQ'  Elba,  and  at.  Capo  Castello,  on  the  N.E.  of  the  island,  are 
ruins  of  Roman  date. 

Elba  was  famous  for  its  mines  in  eariy  tim^,  and  the  smelting 

foniaces  gave  it  its  Greek  name  oi  A'  0aXia  ("  soot  island  '*). 

In  Roman  times,  and  until  1900,  however,  owing  to  lack  of  fuel, 

the  smelling  was  done  on  the  mainland.    In  453  B.C.  Elba  was 

devastated  by  a  Sjrracusan  squadron.    From  the  nth  to  the 

14th  century  it  bek>nged  to  Pisa,  and  in  1399  came  under  the 

dukes  of  Piombino.    In  1548  it  was  ceded  by  them  to  Cosimo  I. 

of  Fk>rence.    In  1596  Porto  Longone  was  taken  by  Philip  III. 

of  Spain,  and  retained  until  1709,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Naples. 

In  1802  the  island  was  given  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

On  Napoleon's  deposition,  the  island  Was  ceded  to  him  with  full 

soverdgn  rights,  aind  he  resided  there  from  the  5th  of  May  1814 

to  the  26th  of  February  1815.    After  his  fall  It  was  restored 

to  Tuscany,  and  passed  with  it  to  luly  in  x86o. 

See  Sir  R.  Coh  Hooxe,  A  Tour  through  Ae  Island  4>f  Elba  (London. 
1814). 

BLBE  (the  AlHs  of  the  Romans  and  the  Lobe  of  the  Czechs). 
a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises  in  Bohemia  not  far  from  the 
frontiers  of  SUesia,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Riesengel^rge, 
at  an  altitude  of  about  4600  ft.  Of  the  numerous  sntall  streams 
(Seifen  or  Flessen  as  they  are  named  in  the  district)  whose  con- 
fluent waters  compose  the  infant  river,  the  most  important  are 
the  Weisswasser,  or  White  Water,  and  the  Elbsdfen,  which  is 
formed  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  at  a  little  lower  elevation. 
Alter  plunging  down  the  140  ft.  of  the  Elbfall,  the  latter  stream 
unites  with  the  steep  torrential  Weisswasser  at  M&dclstcgbaude, 
at  an  altitude  oi  3230  ft.,  and  thereafter  the  united  stream  of 
the  Elbe  pursues  a  southerly  course,  emerging  from  the  mountain 
glens  at  Hohenelbe  (1495  ^t.),  and  continuing  on  at  a  soberer  pace 
to  Pardubitz,  where  it  turns  sharply  to  the  west,  and  at  Kolln 
(730  ft),  some  27  m.  farther  on,  bends  gradually  towards  the 
Mffth-west.  A  little  above  Brandeis  it  picks  up  the  Iser,  which, 
like  itself,  comes  down  from  the  Rieseogebirgc,  and  at  Mdnik 
it  has  its  stream  more  than  doubled  in  volume  by  the  Moldau, 
a  river  which  winds  northwards  through  the  heart  of  Bohemia 
in  a  sinuous,  trough-like  channd  carved  through  the  plateaux. 
Some  miles  lower  down,  at  Ldtmeritz  (433  ft.),  the  waters  of 
the  Elbe  are  tinted  by  the  reddish  Eger,  a  stream  which  drains 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Erzgebirge.  Thus  augmented,  and 
cwoUen  into  a  stream  140  yds.  wide,  the  Elbe  carves  a  path 
through  the  basaltic  mass  of  the  Mittelgebirge,  churning  its 
^y  through  a  deep,  narrow  rocky  gorge.  Then  tlie  river  winds 
through  the  fantastically  sculptured  sandstone  mountains  of  the 
"  Saxon  Switzerland,"  washing  succcssivdy  the  feet  of  the  lofty 
I^Uenstein  (932  ft.  above  the  Hbc),  the  scene  of  one  of  Frederick 
the  Great's  militaiy  exploits  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  K5nigstein 


(797  ^t.  bbofve  the  Elbe),  wbere  u>  times  of  war  Saxony  has  more 
than  once  stored  her  national  purse  for  security,  and  the  pinnacled 
rocky  waU  of  the  Bastd,  towering  650  ft.  above  the  surface  of 
the  streaoL  Shortly  after  crossing  the  Bohemian-Saxon  frontier, 
and  whilst  still  struggling  through  the  sandstone  defiles,  the 
stream  assumes  a  north-westerly  directicm,  which  on  the  whole 
it  preserves  right  away  to  the  North  Sea.  At  Pima  the  Elbe 
leaves  behind  it  the  stress  and  turmoil  of  the  Saxon  Swiuerland, 
roUs  through  Dresden,  with  its  noble  over  terraces,  and  finally, 
beyond  Meissen,  enters  on  its  long  journey  across  the  North 
German  plain,  touching  Torgau,  Wittenberg,  Ma^eburg, 
Wittenbezfe,  Hamburg,  Uarburg  aind  Altona  on  the  way,  and 
gathering  into  itself  the  waters  of  the  Mulde  and  Saale  from  the 
left,  and  those  of  the  Schwarse  Elster,  Havd  and  Elde  from  the 
right.  Eight  miles  above  Hamburg  the  stream  divides  into  the 
Norder  (or  Hamburg)  Elbe  and  the  Stider  (or  Harburg)  Elbe, 
which  are  linked  together  by  several  cross-chaimels,  and  embrace 
in  their  arms  the  large  island  of  Wilhelmsburg  and  some  smaller 
ones.  But  by  the  time  the  river  reaches  Blai^enese,  7  m.  below 
Hamburg,  all  these  anastomosing  branches  have  been  reunited, 
and  the  Elbe,  with  a  width  of  4  to  9  m.  between  bank  and  bank, 
travels  on  between  the  green  marshes  of  Holstein  and  Hanover 
imtU  it  becomes  merged  in  the  North  Sea  off  Cuxhaven.  At 
Kolin  the  width  is  about  100  ft.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moldau 
about  300,  at  Dresden  960,  and  at  Magdeburg  over  1000.  From 
Dresden  to  the  sea  the  river  has  a  total  fall  of  only  280  ft.,  although 
the  distance  is  about  430  ol  For  the  75  m.  between  Hamburg 
and  the  sea  the  fall  is  only  3^  ft.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that 
the  bed  of  the  river  just  below  Hamburg  is  obstructed  by  a  bar, 
and  still  lower  down  is  choked  with  st^idbanks,  so  that  navigation 
is  confined  to  a  relatively  narrow  channd  flown  the  nuddle  of 
the  stream.  But  unremitting  efforts  ha ve^ been  made  to  nmint^in 
a  suffident  fairway  up  to  Hamburg  (q.v.).  The  tide  advances 
as  far  as  Geesthacht,  a  little  more  than  zoo  m.  from  the  sea. 
The  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  Mdnik,  that  is,  the  confluence  of 
the  Moldau,  a  distance  of  525  m.,  of  which  67  are  in  Bohemia. 
It  total  length  is  725  m.,  of  which  190  axe  in  Bohemia,  77  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  350  in  Prussia,  the  remaining  108  being 
in  Hamburg  and  other  states  of  Germany.  The  area  of  the  drain* 
age  basin  is  estimated  at  56,000  sq.  m. 

Namgalicn. — Since  1842,  but  more  especially  since  1871,  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  navigability  of  the  Elbe  by 
all  the  states  which  border  upon  its  banks.  As  a  result  of  these 
labours  there  is  now  in  the  Bohemian  portion  of  the  river  a 
minimum  depth  of  2  ft.  8  in.,  whibt  fiom  the  Bohemian  frontier 
down  to  Magdeburg  the  minimum  depth  is  3  ft.,  and  from 
Magdeburg  to  Hamburg,  3  ft.  xo  in.  In  X896  and  1897  Prussia 
and  Hamburg  signed  covenants  whereby  two  chaxmds  are  to  be 
kept  open  to  a  depth  of  9}  ft.,  a  width  of  656  ft.,  and  a  length 
of  550  yds.  between  Bunthaus  and  Ortkathen,  just  above  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Norder  Elbe  and  the  SUder  Elbe.  In  1869  the 
maximum  burden  of  the  vessels  which  were  able  to  ply  on  the 
upper  Elbe  was  250  tons;  but  in  1899  it  was  increased  to  800  tons. 
The  large  towns  through  which  the  river  flows  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  building  harbours,  providing  shipping  accommodation, 
and  furnishing  other  facilities  for  the  eflident  navigation  of  the 
Elbe.  lo  this  respect  the  greatest  efforts  have  naturally  been 
made  by  Hamburg;  but  Magdcbiug,  Dresden,  Meissen,  Riesa, 
Tetschcn,  Aussig  and  other  places  have  all  done  their  relative 
shares,  Magdeburg,  for  instance,  providing  a  commercial 
harbour  and  a  winter  harbour.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  that  has 
beoo  done,  the  Elbe  remains  subject  to  serious  inundations  at 
periodic  intervals.  Among  the  worst  floods  were  those  of  the 
years  1774,  i799.  1815,  1830,  1845,  1862,  1890  and  1909.  The 
growth  oif  traffic  up  and  down  the  Elbe  has  of  late  years  become 
very  considerable.  A  towing  chain,  laid  in  the  bod  of  the  rivet, 
extends  from  Hamburg  to  Aussig,  and  by  this  means,  as  by 
paddle-tug  haulage,  large  barges  are  brought  from  the  port  of 
Hamburg  into  the  heart  of  Bohemia.  The  fleet  of  steamers  and 
barges  navigating  the  Elbe  is  in  point  of  fact  greater  than  on 
any  other  German  river.  In  addition  to  goods  thus  conveyed^ 
enormous  quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down  the  Elbe:  th- 
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weight  of  the  raf  U  passing  the  tUtkn  of  Schandau  on  the  Saxon 
Bohemian  frontier  amounting  in  1901  to  333.000  tons. 

A  vast  amount  of  traffic  is  directed  to  BerJin,  by  means  of  the 
Havel-Spree  system  of  canals,  to  the  Thuringian  states  and  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  and  to  the  various  riverine  sutes  and  provinces  of  the 
lower  and  middle  Elbe.  The  passenger  traffic,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  SSchsisch-Bdhmische  Dampfschifffahrtsgesellschaft 
b  limited  to  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  steamers  plying  up  and  down 
the  stream  from  Dresden  to  Melnik,  occasionally  continuing  the 
journey  up  the  Moldau  to  Prague,  and  down  the  river  as  far  as 
Riesa,  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Saxony,  vid  on  the  average 
i|  million  passengers  are  conveyed. 

In  1877-1879,  and  again  in  1888-2895,  some  100  m.  of  canal 
were  dug,  5  to  6^  ft.  deep  and  of  various  widths,  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  Elbe,  through  the  Havel  and  the  Spree,  with  the 
system  of  the  Oder.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  connexions 
are  the  Elbe  Canal  (i4i  in.  long),  the  Reek  Canal  (pi  m.),  the 
Radersdorfer  Gewisser  (i  i|  m.),  the  Rheinsberger  Canal  (i  1 1  m.), 
and  the  Sacrow-Paxetxer  Canal  (10  m.),  besid«  which  the  Spree 
has  been  canalized  for  a  distance  of  28  m.,  and  the  Elbe  for  a 
distance  of  70  m.  Since  1896  great  improvement^  have  been 
made  in  the  Moldau  and  the  Bohemian  Elbe,  with  the  view  of 
facih'tating  communication  between  Prague  and  the  middle  of 
Bohemia  generally  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  middle  and  lower 
reaches  of  the  Elbe  on  the  other.  In  the  year  named  a  special 
commission  was  appointed  for  the  regulation  of  the  Mddau  and 
Elbe  between  Prague  and  Aussig,  at  a  cost  estimated  at  about 
£1,000,000,  of  which  sum  two-thirds  were  to  be  borne  by  the 
Austrian  empire  and  one-third  by  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 
The  regulation  is  e£Fected  by  locks  and  movable  dams,  the  latter 
so  designed  that  in  times  of  flood  or  frost  they  can  be  dropped  flat 
on  the  bottom  of  the  river.  In  x  901  the  Austrian  government  laid 
before  the  Reichsrat  a  canal  bill,  with  proposals  for  works 
estimated  to  take  twenty  years  to  complete,  and  including  the 
construction  of  a  canal  between  the  Oder,  starting  at  Prerau,  and 
the  upper  Elbe  at  Pardubitz,  and  for  the  canalization  of  the  Elbe 
from  Pardubitz  to  Melnik  (see  Austria:  Waterways).  In  1900 
Labeck  was  put  into  direct  communication  with  the  EXtit  at 
Lauenburg  by  the  opening  of  the  Elbe-Trave  Canal,  42  m.  in 
length,  and  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £1,177.700,  of  which  the  state 
of  LUbeck  contributed  £802,700,  and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
£375,000.  The  canal  has  been  made  72  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom, 
1 05  to  1 26  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  has  ft  minimum  depth  of  8i  ft.,  and 
b  equipped  with  seven  locks,  each  262I  ft.  long  and  39}  ft.  wide. 
It  b  thus  able  to  accommodate  vesseb  up  to  800  tons  burden; 
and  the  passage  from  LQbeck  to  Lauenburg  occupies  18  to  21 
hours.  In  the  first  year  of  its  being  open  (June  1900  to  June 
1901)  a  total  of  115,000  tons  pa&sed  through  the  canaL*  A 
gigantic  project  has  also  been  put  forward  for  providing  water 
communication  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  and  so  with  the 
Oder,  through  the  heart  of  Germany.  Thb  scheme  b  known  as 
the  Midland  CanaL  Another  canal  has  been  projected  for  con- 
necting Kiel  with  the  Elbe  by  means  of  a  canal  trained  through 
the  Pl6n  Lakes. 

Bri^^.— The  Elbe  b  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  as  at 
RSniggriltz,  Pardubitz,  Kolin,  Ldtmeritz,  Tetschen,  Schandau, 
Pima,  Dresden,  Meissen,  Toigau,  Wittenberg,  Rosslau,  Barby, 
Magdeburg,  Rathenow,  Wittenberge,  IXimiu,  Lauenburg,  and 
Hamburg  and  Harburg.  At  all  these  places  there  are  railway 
bridges,  and  nearly  all,  but  more  e^>edally  those  in  Bohemia, 
Saxony  and  the  middle  course  of  the  river— these  hist  on  the  main 
lines  between  Berlin  and  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  empire — 
possess  a  greater  or  less  strategic  value.  At  Ldtmeritz  there  b  an 
iron  trellb  bridge,  600  yds  long.  Dresden  has  four  bridges,  and 
there  b  a  fifth  bridge  at  Loschwitz,  about  3  m.  above  the  city. 
Meissen  has  a  railway  bridge,  in  addition  to  an  old  road  bridge. 
Magdeburg  b  one  of  the  most  important  railway  centres  in 
northern  Germany;  and  the  Elbe,  besides  being  bridged — it 
divides  there  into  three  arms— several  times  for  vehicular  traffic, 

*Sec  Der  Bdu  d€S  EXbt-TroM  CoMcb  wtd  sd»€  VorgtukichU 
aubcck.  1900). 


b  idjK>  spanned  by  two  fine  railway  bridges.  At  both  Hamburg 
ana  Hariburg,  again,  there  are  handsome  railway  bridges,  the  one 
(1868-1873  and  1894)  crossing  the  northern  Elbe,  and  the  other 
(1900)  the  southern  Elbe;  and  the  former  arm  b  abo  crossed  by  a 
fine  triple-arched  bridge  (1888)  for  vehicular  traffic 

Pish. — ^The  river  b  weU  stocked  with  fish,  both  salt-water  and 
fresh- water  ^>ecies  being  found  in  iu  waters,  and  several  varieties 
of  fresh-water  fish  in  its  tributaries.  The  kinds  of  greatest 
economic  value  are  stuigeoo,  shad,  salmon,  lampreys,  eds,  pike 
and  whiting. 

Tolls. — In  the  days  of  the  old  German  empire  no  fewer  than 
thirty-five  different  toUs  were  levied  between  Melnik  and  Ham- 
burg, to  say  nothing  of  the  special  dues  and  privileged  exactions  of 
various  riparian  owners  and  political  authorities.  After  theaehad 
been  defado^  though  not  dejurtt  in  abeyance  during  the  period  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  aoommissionof  the  various  Elbe  states  met 
and  drew  up  a  scheme  for  their  regulation,  and  the  scheme, 
embodied  in  the  Elbe  Navigation  Acts,  came  int9  force  in  182a. 
By  thb  a  definite  number  of  tolb,  at  fixed  rates,  was  substituted 
for  the  often  arbitrary  tolb  which  had  been  exacted  previously. 
Still  further  relief  was  afforded  in  1844  and  in  1850^  on  the  latter 
occasion  by  the  abolition  of  all  tolb  between  Melnik  -and  the 
Saxon  frontier.  But  the  numbet  of  tolb  was  only  reduced  to  one, 
levied  at  Wittenbeige,  in  1863,  about  one  year  after  Hanover  was 
induced  to  give  up  the  Stade  or  Brunsbflttd  toll  in  return  for  a 
compensation  of  2,857,340  thalers.  Finally,  in  1870,  1,000,000 
thalers  were  paid  to  Mecklenburg  and  85,000  thaiiers  to  Anhal, 
which  thereupon  abandoned  all  claims  to  levy  tolb  upon  the 
Elbe  shipping,  and  thus  navigation  on  the  river. became  at  Ust 
entirdy  free. 

History. — ^The  Elbe  cannot  rival  the  Rhine  in  the  picturesquo* 
ness  of  the  sceneiy  it  traveb  through,  nor  in  the  glamour  whidi 
its  romantic  and  l^endary  assodations  exercise  over  the  imagi- 
nation. But  it  possesses  much  to  charm  the  eye  in  the  deep 
glens  of  the  Riesengebirge,  amid  which  its  souices  spring,  and 
in  the  bizarre  rock*carving  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  It  has 
been  indirectly  or  directly  associated  with  many  stirring  events 
in  the  history  of  the  German  peoples.  In  itff  lower  course,  what- 
ever b  worthy  of  record  clusters  round  the  hbtorical  vidadtudcs 
of  Hamburg— its  earl/  prominence  as  a  missioaary  centre 
( Ansgar)  and  as  a  bulwark  against  SUv  and  manindlng  Northman, 
its  commercial  prosperity  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Hanseadc 
League,  and  its  sufferings  during  the  Napolecmic  wars,  especially 
at  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  Davodt.  The  bridge  over  the  river 
at  Dessau  recalb  the  hot  assaults  of  the  coniottiere  Ernst  von 
Bffansfdd  in  April  1626,  and  hb  repulse  by  the  crafty  generabh^ 
of  Wallcnstdn.  But  three  years  later  this  imperious  leader  was 
checked  by  the  heroic  resi^ance  of  the  '*  Maiden  "  fortress  of 
Magdeburg;  though  two  jrears  later  still  she  lost  her  reputation, 
and  suffered  unspeakable  hoirors  at  the  hands  of  Tilly's  law- 
less and  unlicensed  soldiery.  MOhlberg,  just  outside  the  Saxon 
frontier,  b  the  place  where  Charles  V.  asserted  hb  imperial 
authority  over  the  Protestant  dector  of  Saxony,  John  Frederid:, 
the  Magnanimous  or  Unfortunate,  in  1547.  Dresden,  Aussig 
and  Ldtmeriu  are  all  teminiscent  of  .the  fierce  battles  of  the 
Hussite  wars,  and  the  bst  named  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
But  the  chief  historical  assodations  of  the  upper  {Le.  the  Saxon 
and  Bohemian)  Elbe  are  those  iHiich  belong  to  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  the  struggle  of  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia  against 
the  power  of  Austria  and  her  ames.  At  Pima  (and  Lilienstdn)  in 
1756  he  caught  the  entire  Saxon  army  in  his  fowler's  net,  aftei 
driving  back  at  Lobositz  the  Aiistrian  forces  which  were  hasten- 
ing to  their  asistance;  but  only  nine  months  later  he  lost  hb 
reputation  for  '*  invincibility  "  by  hb  crushing  ddeat  at  Kolin. 
where  the  great  highway  from  Vienna  to  Dresden  crosses  the 
Elbe.  Not  many  miles  dbtant,  higher  up 'the  stream,  another 
dedsive  battle  was  fought  between  the  same  national  antagon* 
bts,  but  with  a  contrary  result,  on  the  memorable  3rd  of  July 
1866. 

See  M.  Buchhdstar,  "  Die  Elbe  a.  der  Hafen  von  Hamburg," 
in  Mitteil.  d,  Geot.  Ctsellsch.  in  Hamburg  (1899),  yd.  xv.  pp.  131- 
r88:  V.  Kurs.  '^Die  kOostlicben  WasMntraswn  des  deutschen 
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Rdd^"  in  Gmc.  Ztifadirin  (1898).  pp.  601-617;  and  (the  official) 
D$r  Eibstnm  (1900);  B.  Wetssenborn,  I>m  EttndUe  und  Eihstapd- 
ftsm  im  MiUetalter  (Halle,  1900);  Daniel.  DeulsMand;  and  A. 
5upan,  Wasserstrassen  und  Bhtmmckijffdkri  (Berlin,  1903). 

ELBERFELD,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Gennany,  in  the 
Pnissian  Rhine  province,  on  the  Wupper»  and  immediately  west 
of  and  contiguous  to  Barmen  {q.v.).  Pop.  (1816)  21,710;  (1840) 
31,5x4;  (1885)  xo9,az8;  (1905)  167,382.  Elberfeld-Barmen, 
although  administratively  separate,  practically  form  a  single 
whde.  It  winds,  a  continuous  strip  of  houses  •and  factories, 
for  9  m.  along  thie  deep  valley,  on  both  banks  of  the  Wupper, 
whidi  is  crwsed  by  numerous  bridges,  the  fngirriling  hills 
crovmed  with  woods.  Local  intercommunication  is  provided 
by  an  electric  tramway  line  and  a  novel  hanging  railway^-on 
the  Langen  mono-rail  system— suspended  over  the  bed  of  the 
river,  with  frequent  stations.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  a 
number  of  irregular  and  narrow  streets,  and  the  river,  polluted 
by  the  refuse  of  dye-works  and  factories,  constitutes  a  constant 
eyesore.  Yet  within  recent  years  great  alterations  have  been 
effected;  in  the  newer  quarters  are  several  handsome  streets 
and  public  buildings;  in  the  centre  many  insanitary  dwellings 
have  been  swept  away,  and  their  place  occupied  by  imposing 
blocks  of  shops  and  business  premises,  and  a  magnificent  new 
town-hall,  erected  in  a  dominant  position.  Among  the  most 
recent  improvements  must  be  mentioned  the  Brausenwerther 
Plats,  flanked  by  the  theatre,  the  public  baths,  and  the  railway 
station  and  administrative  offices.  There  are  eleven  Evangelical 
and  five  Roman  Catholic  churches  (noriceable  among  the  latter 
the  Suitbertuskirche),  a  synagogue,  and  chapels  of  various  other 
sects.  Among  other  public  buildbigs  may  be  eniunerated  the 
tivic  hall,  the  law  courts  and  the  old  town-hall. 

The  town  is  particularly  rich  in  educational,  industrial,  phUan- 
tbropic  and  religious  institutions.  The  schools  include  the 
Gymnasium  (founded  in  1593  by  the  Protestant  community 
as  a  Latin  school),  the  Realgymnasium  (founded  in  1830,  for 
"  modern  "  subjects  and  Latin),  the  Oberrcalschule  and  Real- 
schule  (founded  1893,  the  latter  wholly  "  modern  "),  two  girls' 
high  schools,  a  gir^'  middle-class  school,  a  large  number  of 
popular  scbo<^,  a  mechanics'  and  polytechnic  school,  a  school 
of  mechanics,  an  industrial  drawing  school,  a  commercial  school, 
and  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There  are  also  a  theatre, 
an  institute  of  music,  a  library,  a  museum,  a  zoolo^cal  garden, 
and  numerous  scientific  societies.  The  town  Is  the  seat  of  the 
Berg  Bible  Society.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Protestant,  with  a  strong  tendency  towards  Pietism;  but  the 
Roman  dlatholics  number  upwards  of  40,000,  forming  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  population.  The  industries  of  Elberfeld 
are  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.  It  is  the  chief  centre  in 
(jermany  of  the  cotton,  wool,  silk  and  velvet  manufactures,  and 
of  upholstery,  drapery  and  haberdashery  of  all  descriptions,  of 
prmtcd  calicoes,  of  Turkey-red  and  other  dyes,  and  of  fine 
chemicals.  Leather  and  rubber  goods,  gold,  silver  and  aluminiimi 
Vr'ares,  machinery,  wall-paper,  and  stained  glass  are  also  among 
other  of  its  staple  products.  Commerce  is  lively  and  the  exports 
to  foreign  countries  are  very  considerable.  The  railway  system 
is  well  devised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  rapidly  increasing 
trade.  Two  main  lines  of  railway  traverse  the  valley;  that  on 
the  south  4s  the  main  line  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne  and 
Dtlsseldorf  to  central  Germany  and  Berlin,  that  on  the  north 
feeds  the  important  towns  of  the  Ruhr  valley.- 

The  surroundings  of  Elberfeld  are  attractive,  and  public 
grounds  and  walks  have  been  recently  opened  on  the  hills  around 
with  results  eminently  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  population. 

In  the  X2th  century  the  site  of  Elberield  was  occupied  by  the 
castle  of  the  lords  of  Elverfeld,  feudatories  of  the  archbishops  of 
0>U>gne.  The  fief  passed  later  into  the  possession  of  the  counts 
of  Berg.  The  industrial  development  of  the  place  started  with 
a  colony  of  bleachers,  attracted  by  the  dear  waters  of  the  Wupper, 
who  in  1532  were  granted  the  exclusive  privilege  of  bleaching 
yam.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1610  that  Elberield  was  raised 
to  the  status  of  a  town,  and  in  1640  was  surrounded  with  walls. 
In  1760  the  manufaaure  of  silk  was  introduced,  and  dyeing  with 


Turkey-red  in  1780;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  ol  the  century 

that  its  industries  developed  into  importance  under  the  influence 

of  Napdeon's  continental  aystem,  which  barred  out  British 

ooinpetition.    In  x8is  Elberield  was  asw'gned  by  the  congress 

of  Vienna,  with  the  grand-duchy  of  Beig,  to  Ptussia,  and  its 

ptQSptD!^  r^»idly  devel(q[>ed  under  the  Prusaan  ZoHverttn. 

See  C:ottteUe,  ElbeHdd,  lopograpkisch-skaisiisdU  DarsUOmng  (Elber- 
fekl.  I8S3) ;  ScheU.  (ksckickU  der  Stadt  Eiberfdd  (1900) ;  A.  Shadwell, 
Industrtai  Efficiency  (London,  1906) ;  and  Jorde,  F4knr  dunk  Elbert 
fdd  und  S9ine  Umtebung  (190a). 

ELBEUF,  a  town  of  northern  France  in  the  dq>artment  of 
Seine-Inf6rieure,  14  m.  S.S.W.  oi  Rouen  by  the  western  railway. 
Pop.  (1906)  17,800.  Elbeuf,  a  town  of  wide,  dean  streets,  with 
handsome  houses  and  factories,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  at  the  foot  of  hills  over  which  extends  the  forest  of  Elbeuf. 
A  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  a-board  of  trade-arbitrators, 
a  lyc^  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France,  a  school  of  industry, 
a  school  of  doth  manufacture  and  a  museum  of  natural  history 
are  among  its  institutions.  The  churches  of  St  £tienne  and  St 
Jean,  both  of  the  Renaissance  period  with  later  additions, 
preserve  stained  glass  of  the  z6th  century.  The  h6td-de-ville 
and  the  Cerde  du  Commerce  are  the  chief  modem  buildings. 
The  town  with  its  suburbs,  Grival,  Caudebec-I^Elbeuf, 
St  Aubin  and  St  Pierre,  is  one  of  the  prindpal  and  most  andent 
seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  France;  more  than  half  the 
inhabitants  are  directly  maintained  by  the  staple  industry  and 
numbers  mtxe  by  the  auxiliary  crafts.  As  a  river-port  it  has  a 
brisk  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  district  as  well  as  in 
the  raw  materials  of  its  manufactures,  espedally  in  wool  from 
La  Plata,  Australia  and  Germany.  Two  bridges,  one  of  them  a 
suspension-bridge,  conmiunicate  with  St  Aubin  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  steamboats  ply  regularly  to  Rouen. 

Elbeuf  was,  in  the  X3th  century,  the  centre  of  an  im- 
portant fief  held  by  the  house  of  Harcourt,  but  its  previous 
history  goes  back  at  least  to  the  early  years  of  the  Norman 
occupation,  when  it  appears  under  the  name  of  Hollebof.  It 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  houses  of  Rieux  and  Lorraine,  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  in  the  peerage  of  France  by 
Henry  III.  in  favour  of  Charles  of  Lorraine  (d.  1605),  grandson 
of  Claude,  duke  of  Guise,  master  of  the  hounds  and  master  of 
the  horse  of  France.  The  last  duke  of  Elbeuf  was  Charles  Eugene 
of  Lorraine,  prince  de  Lambesc,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
1789  by  his  energy  in  repressing  risings  of  the  people  at  Paris. 
He  fought  in  the  army  of  the  Bourbons,  and  later  in  the  service 
of  Austria,  and  died  in  1825. 

ELBING,  a  seaport  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  49  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  Danzig,  on  the  Elbing,  a  small 
river  whidi  flows  into  the  Frische  Haff  about  5  m.  from  the 
town,  and  is  united  with  the  Nogat  or  eastern  arm  of  the  Vistula 
by  means  of  the  Kraffohl  canaL  Pop.  (1905)  55,627.  By  the 
Elbing-Oberl&ndischer  canal,  no  m.  long,  constructed  in  1845- 
1860,  Lakes  Geserich  and  Drewenz  are  connected  with  Lake 
Drausen,  and  consequentiy  with  the  port  of  Elbing.  The  old 
town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  fortifications,  but  of  these  only 
a  few  fragments  remain.  There  are  several  churches,  among 
them  the  Maricnkirche  (dating  from  the  x  5th  century  and  restored 
in  X887),  a  classical  school  (Gymnasium)  founded  in  1536,  a 
modem  school  (Realschule),  a  public  library  of  over  28,000 
volumes,  and  several  charitable  institutions.  The  town-hall 
(X894)  contains  a  historical  museum. 

Elbing  is  a  place  of  rapidly  growing  industries.  At  the  great 
Schichau  iron-works,  which  employ  thousands  of  workmen,  are 
built  most  of  the  torpedo-boats  and  destroyers  for  the  Ckinian 
navy,  as  well  as  larger  craft,  locomotives  and  machinery.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are  at  Elbing  important  iron  foundries,  and 
manufactories  of  machinery,  d^rs,  lacquer  and  metal  ware,  flax 
and  hemp  yam,  cotton,  linen,  organs;  &c.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  also  in  agricultural  produce. 

The  origin  of  Elbing  was  a  colony  of  traders  from  Ltlbed^  and 

Bremen,  which  established  Itself  under  the  protection  of  a  casUe 

of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  built  in  1 237.   In  1 246  the  town  acquired 

I  "  Ldbeck  rights,"  i.e.  the  full  autonomy  conceded  by  the  charter 
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of  the  emperor  Frederick  IL  in  I2t6  (see  LObeck),  and  it  was 
early  admitted  to  the  Hanseatic  League.  In  1454  the  town 
repudiated  the  overlordship.of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Poland,  becoming  the 
seat  of  a  Polish  voivode.  From  this  event  dates  a  dedine  in  its 
prosperity,  a  dedine  hastened  by  the  wars  of  the  early  18th 
century.  In  1698,  and  again  in  1703,  it  was  seized  by  the  elector 
of  Brandenbui:g  as  security  for  a  tiebt  due  to  him  by  the 
Polish  king.  It  was  taken  and  hdd  to  ransom  by  Charles  XII.  <^ 
Sweden,  and  in  17 10  was  captured  by  the  Russians.  In  1772, 
when  it  fell  to  Prussia  through  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  it  was 
utterly  decayed. 

See  Fuchs,  Cesch.  der  Stadt  EOnng  (Elbin^,  1818-1852):  Rhode, 
Der  Elbinger  Kreis  in  topographiscJurt  kistortsckert  und  sUxtisUscker 
Hinsickt  (Dan^.  1871} ;  Wernick,  Elbing  (Elbing.  1888). 

ELBOW,  in  anatomy,  the  articulation  of  the  humerus^  the  bone 
of  the  upper  arm,  and  the  vina  and  radius^  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm (see  Joints).  The  word  is  thus  applied  to  things  which  are 
like  this  joint  in  shape,  such  as  a  sharp  bend  of  a  stream  or  river, 
an  an^e  in  a  tube,  &c  The  word  is  derived  from  the  O.  Eng. 
dnboga,  a  combination  of  dn,  the  forearm,  and  boga,  a  bow  or 
bend.  This  combination  is  common  to  many  Teutonic  languages, 
cf  Ger.  EUhogen,  Eln  still  survives  in  the  name  of  a  linear 
measure,  the  **  eU,**  and  b  derived  from  the  O.  Teut.  alina, 
cognate  with  Lat.  uina  and  Gr.  iyKkvji,  the  forearm.  The  use  of 
the  arm  as  a  measure  of  length  is  illustrated  by  the  uses  of  tdna, 
in  Latin,  cubit,  and  fathom. 

ELBJJJUZ,  or  Albur2  (from  O.  Pers.  Hara-bere-saiti,  the 
"  High  Mountain  ")>  a  great  chain  of  mountains  in  northern 
Persia,  separating  the  Caspian  depression  from  the  Persian 
highlands,  and  extending  without  any  break  for  650  m.  from  the 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  north-eastern  Khorasan. 
According  to  the  direction,  or  strike,  of  its  prindpal  ranges  the 
Elburz  may  be  divided  into  three  sections:  the  first  120  m.  In 
length  with  a  direction  neariy  N.  to  S.,  the  second  240  m.  in  length 
with  a  direction  N.  W.  to  S.E.,  and  the  third  290  m.  in  length  strik- 
ing S.W.  to  N.E.  The  first  section,  which  b  connected  with  the 
83rstem  of  the  Caucasus,  and  begins  west  of  Lenkoran  in  39**  N.  and 
45^  E.,  is  known  as  the  Talish  range  and  has  several  peaks  9000  to 
10,000  ft.  in  height.  It  runs  almost  paralld  to  the  western  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  and  west  of  Astara  is  only  10  or  12  m.  distant  from 
the  sea.  At  the  point  west  of  Resht,  where  the  direction  of  the 
prindpal  range  changes  to  one  of  N.W.  to  S.E.,  the  second  section 
of  the  Elburz  begins,  and  extends  from  there  to  beyond  Mount 
Demavend,  east  of  Teheran.  South  of  Resht  this  section  is  broken 
through  at  almost  a  right  angle  by  the  Safid  Rud  (White  river), and 
along  it  runs  the  principal  commercial  road  between  the  Caspian 
and  inner  Persia,  Resht-Kazvin-Teheran.  The  Elburz  then 
splits  into  three  prindpal  ranges  running  paralld  to  one  another 
and  connected  at  many  places  by  secondary  ranges  and  spurs. 
Many  peaks  of  the  ranges  in  this  section  have  an  altitude  of 
xx,ooo  to  13,000  ft.,  and  the  elevation  of  the  passes  leading  over 
the  ranges  varies  between  7000  and  10,000  ft.  The  highest  peaks 
arc  situated  in  the  still  unexplored  district  of  Talikan,  N.W.  of 
Teheran,  and  thence  eastwards  to  beyond  Mount  Demavend. 
The  part  of  the  Elburz  immediatdy  north  of  Teheran  is  known  as 
the  Kuh  i  Shimran  (mountain  of  Shimran,  from  the  name  of  the 
Shimran  district  on  its  southern  slopes)  and  culminates  in  the 
Sar  i  Tochal  (12,600  ft.).  Beyond  it,  and  between  the  border  of 
Talikan  in  the  N.W.  and  Mount  Demavend  in  the  N.E.,  are  the 
ranges  Azadbur,  Kasil,  Kachang,  Eendevan,  Shahzad,  Varzeh, 
Derbend  i  Sar  and  othera,  with  devatiohs  of  12,000  to  13,500  ft., 
while  Demavend  towers  above  them  all.^th  ita  altitude  of 
19,400  ft.  The  eastern  foot  of  Demavend  is  washed  by  the  riv^ 
Herhaz  (called  Lar  river  in  its  upper  course),  whidi  there  breaks 
through  the  Elburz  in  a  S.-N.  direction  in  its  course  to  the  Caspian, 
past  the  dty  of  Amol  The  third  section  of  the  Elburz,  with  iu 
prindpal  ranges  striking  S.W.  to  N.E.,  has  a  length  of  about  290 
m.,  and  ends  some  distance  beyond  Bujnurd  in  northern  Khora- 
san, where  it  joins  the  Ala  Dagh  range,  which  has  a  direction  to 
the  S.E.,  and,  continuing  with  various  appdlations  to  northern 
Afghanistan,  unites  with  the  Paropamisus.    For  about  two- 


thirds  of  Its  length— from  iu  beginning  to  Rhush  YaiUk— the 
third  section  consists  of  three  prindpal  ranges  connected  by 
lateral  ranges  and  spurs.  It  also  hat  many  peaks  over  zo,ooo  ft! 
in  height,  and  the  Nizva  mountain  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
unexplored  district  of  Hazaijirib,  north  of  Semnan,  and  the 
Shahkuh,  between  Sbahrud  and  Astarabad,  have  an  devatlon 
exceeding  13,000  ft.  Beyond  Khush  Yailak  (meaning  "[feasant 
summer  quarters 'Oi  ^th  an  devation  of  xo,ooo  ft.,  are. the 
Kuh  i  Buhar  (8000)  and  Kuh  i  Suluk  (8000),  which  latter  joins 
the  Ala  Dagh  (zx,ooo). 

The  northern  slopes  of  the  Elburz  and  the  lowlands  which  lie 
between  them  and  the  Caspian,  and  together  form  the  provinces  of 
Gilan,  Mazandaran  and  Astarabad,  are  covered  with  dense  forest 
and  traversed  by  hundreds  (Persian  writen  say  X362)  of  perennial 
rivers  and  streams.  The  breadth  of  the  lowlands  between  the 
foot  of  the  hills  and  the  sea  is  from  2  to  2 5  m.,  the  greatest  breadth 
being  in  the  meridian  of  Resht  In  Gilan,  and  in  the  districts  of 
Amol,  Sari  and  Barf  urush  in  Mazandaran.  The  inner  slopes  and 
ranges  of  the  Elburz  south  of  the  prindpal  watershed,  generally 
the  central  one  of  the  three  prindpal  ranges  which  are  outside  of 
the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  moisture  brought  from  the  sea, 
have  little  or  no  natural  vegetation,  and  those  farthest  south  are, 
excepting  a  few  stunted  cypresses,  completdy  arid  and  bare. 

"  North  of  the  prindpd  watershed  forest  trees  and  general 
verdure  refresh  the  eye.  Gurgling  water,  strips  of  sward  and  tall 
forest  trees,  backed  by  green  hills,  make  a  scene  completely  un- 
like the  usual  monotony  of  Persian  landscape.  Tlie  forest  scenery 
much  resembles  that  of  En^^d,  with  fine  oaks  and  greensward. 
South  of  the  watershed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  landscape  is  as 
hideous  and  disappointingasscencry  in  Afghanistan.  Ridgeafter 
ridge  of  bare  hill  and  curtain  behind  curtain  of  serrated  mountain, 
certainly  sometimes  of  charming  greys  and  blues,  but  still  all  bare 
and  naked,  rugged  and  arid  "  (Beiesford  J^vett,  Proc,  R,CS., 
Feb.  X883). 

The  higher  ranges  of  the  Elburz  are  snow-capped  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  some,  which  are  not  exposed  to  the 
refracted  heat  from  the  arid  districts  of  inner  Persia,  are  rarely, 
without  snow.  Water  is  plentiful  in  the  Elburz,  and  situated  in 
well-watered  valleys  and  gorges  are  innumerable  flourishing 
villages,  embosomed  in  gardens  and  orchards,  with  extensive 
cultivated  fidds  and  meadows,  and  at  higher  altitudes  small 
plateaus,  imder  snow  until  Maidi  or  April,  afford  cool  camping 
grounds  to  the  nomads  of  the  plains,  and  luxuriant  grazing  to 
their  sheep  and  cattle  during  the  summer.  (A.  H.-S.) 

BLCHE,  a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante, 
on  the  river  Vinalapo.  Pop.  (1900)  27,308.  Elche  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  three  railways,  from  Novdda,  Alicante  and  Murda. 
It  contains  no  building  of  high  architectural  merit,  except, 
perhaps,  the  collegiate  church  of  Santa  Maria,  with  its  lofty 
blue-died  dome  and  fine  west  doorway.  But  the  costume  and 
physiognomy  of  the  inhabitants,  the  narrow  streets  and  flat- 
roofed,  whitewashed  bouses,  and  more  than  all,  the  thousands 
of  palm-trees  in  its  gardens  and  fidds,  give  the  place  a  strikingly 
Oriental  aspect,  and  render  it  imique  among  the  dties  of  Spain. 
The  cultivation  of  the  palm  is  indeed  the  prindpal  occupation; 
and  though  the  dates  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Barbary  States, 
upwards  of  22,500  tons  are  annually  exported.  The  blanched 
fronds  are  also  sold  in  large  quantities  for  the  processions  of 
Palm  Sunday,  and  after  they  have  recdved  the  blessing  of  the 
priest  they  are  regarded  throughout  Spain  as  certain  ddences 
against  lightning.  Other  thriving  local  industries  indude  the 
manufacture  of  oil,  soap,  flour,  leather,  alcohol  and  esparto 
grass  rugs.  The  harbour  of  Elche  is  Santa  Pola  (pop.  4100), 
situated  6  m.E.S.E.,where  the  Vinalapo  entera  the  Mediterranean, 
after  forming  the  wide  lagoon  known  as  the  Albufera  de  Elche, 

Elche  is  usually  identified  with  the  Iberian  Hdike,  afterwards 
the  Roman  colony  of  Hid  or  lUici,  From  the  8th  century  to 
the  X3th  it  was  hdd  by  the  Moon,  who  finally  failed  to  recapture 
it  from  the  Spaniards  in  X332. 

ELCHIHGEN,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
not  far  from  the  Danube,  5  m.  N.E.  from  Ulm.  Here,  on  the 
X4th  of  October  j3o5,  the  Austrians  under.  Laudon .  wem 
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ELDAD  BO  ■AfU,  tha  tunumtil  had-Dani,  Abu-Duil, 
Divid-had-Din!,  en  tlie  Danitc,  Jewlsli  tnvdief,  uru  Ilie  >up- 
pmtd  author  ol  1  Jewish  travel-nuntlve  ol  the  gth  ccniuty 
LB.,  vhich  enjoyed  great  aotboriiy  in  Ibc  middle  agn,  apedally 
oa  ihe  question  of  the  Loal  Ten  Tribo.  £ldad  Gnt  KI  CFUt  to 
Ttdl  bit  Hebrew  biethreo  In  Africa  and  Asia.  Hii  vend  ni 
YTc^Fd,  and  ht  itU  fnto  the  hands  of  cannibals;  hnl  he  was 
■ved  by  hii  leanneis,  and  by  the  opportune  invasion  of  a  neigh- 
booring  tribe.  After  spending  four  years  with  his  new  captors, 
it  WIS  ranjOBJed  hy  a  fellow-counlryman,  a  merchant  of  the 
tribe  of  lasachaT'  He  then  (according  to  his  highly  fabulous 
aimtive)  vitited  the  (eniloiy  of  Isaachar,  in  the  mountains 
of  Uedia  and  Peraia;  he  also  describe*  the  abodes  of  Zabulon, 
on  the  "  other  fide  "  of  the  Paran  Mountains,  eitending  to 
Anaeala  and  the  Euphrates;  oi  Reuben,  on  another  side  of  the 

UH  far  (ram  Mecca;  and  of  Simeon  and  the  other  Half  of 
UinasKh,  In  Cborsiln,  lii  months'  journey  from  Jeruulcm. 
Dan,  he  dedaies,  sooner  than  join  In  Jeroboam's  scheme  of  an 
luuliu  tnr  against  Judah,  had  nigmted  to  Cusb,  and  finally, 
nth  the  help  of  Napbtbali,  Ashet  and  Cad,  had  founded  an 
indcpendeal  Jewish  kingdom  in  the  Gold  Land  o(  Havili,  beyond 
Abyiiloia.  The  tribe  of  t«vi  had  also  been  mincnlously  guided, 
Imni  near  Babyloo,  to  Havila,  where  ibey  were  enclosed  and 
protected  by  the  myslic  rivet  Sambatlon  or  Sabbation,  which 
on  the  Sabbalh,  though  tabn,  was  veiled  in  impenetrable  mist, 
ride  on  otbet  dayi  It  ran  with  a  fierce  untiavenable  current  of 
noaesand  sand. 

Apsrt  bom  tbese  talei,  we  have  the  genuine  Eldad.a  celebrated 
Jnuh  t^Tcller  and  phjktoglsl;  who  flourished  i.  aji.  S]o-il9ii; 
lo  whom  the  work  above  noticed  is  ascribed;  who  was  a  native 
tilier  of  S.  Arabia,  Palestine  or  Media;  who  journeyed  in  Egypt, 
Uesopalamia,  North  Africa,  and  Spain;  who  spent  several 
Jon  at  Kolrawan  In  Tunis;  w4ia  died  on  a  visit  to  Cordova, 
■ml  whose  anlhority,  aj  to  the  kxt  tribes,  Is  supported  by  a 
pest  Hebrew  doctor  of  his  own  Ubh,  ^emah  Caon,  the  rector 
of  the  Aculemy  at  Snra  [*ji.  889-898).  It  Is  possible  that  a 
ctniln  rtUtionBhip  eilsu  (as  susgisted  by  Epstein  and  supported 
by  D,  K.  MtUkr)  between  the  lanwns  apocryphal  LtlUr  uj 
Praltr  Jakn  (of  c  ajx  1165)  and  the  narrative  of  Eldad;  but 
tlB  affinity  b  not  cloaa.  Ztdad  is  quoted  as  an  authority  on 
HniuisticdiScDHIc*  by  the  leadiof  medieval  Jewish  grammarian* 


I.  Hie  ofica  of  elder  la  b  la  otl^  politics]  and  ts  «  Telle  o[ 
u*  eld  patriarchal  system.  The  tmit  of  primitive  society  it 
ahiaya  the  family;  the  only  lit  that  binds  men  together  is  that 
•i  hindiipt    "  71w  eldest  male  parent,"  to  quote  Sir  Btniy 


Maine,'  "  Is  absolutely  supreme  la  his  household.  Hit  dooiinioB 
eiiends  lo  life  and  death  and  Is  as  unqualified  over  his  chUdnn 
and  Ibelr  houses  at  over  hit  slaves."  The  tribe,  which  is  a  later 
development.  It  always  an  aggregate  of  families  or  clans,  not  > 
ojlleclion  of  Individuals.  "  The  union  of  several  clans  for  rDEnmon 
political  action,"  at  Kobcnson  Smith  says,  "  was  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  practical  necessity,  and  always  tended  towardi 
dissolution  nben  this  practical  prature  was  withdnnn.  The 
only  organliation  for  commoa  action  was  that  the  leading  mea 
of  the  clant  consulted  togelhet  In  lime  of  Deed,  and  their  inHuence 

senates  of  elden  found  in  the  ancient  stales  of  Semitic  and  Aryan 
antiquity  alike." '  With  the  development  of  civilization  there 
came  a  time  when  age  ceased  to  be  an  indispensable  condition 
of  ieadcrshjp.  The  old  title  was,  however,  generally  retained, 
i.g,  the  Tifonet  so  often  mentioned  in  Hornet,  the  irffOwlB  of 
the  Dorian  states,  the  seimtia  and  the  fatra  aaucripti  of  Rome, 
the  sheikh  or  elder  of  Arabia,  the  alderman  of  an  English  borou^, 
the  sdtneur  (Lat.  itnier)  of  feudal  France. 

s.  It  was  through  the  Influence  of  Judaism  that  the  originally 
political  office  of  eMet  passed  over  into  the  Chrialian  Church 
and  became  ecdcsiattical,  Tlie  Israelite*  inherited  the  office 
from  their  Semitic  ancestors  (just  as  did  the  Moablles  and  the 
Midianitea,of  whose  elders  we  read  In  Numbers  sii;]. and  traces 
of  it  are  found  throughout  their  history.  Mention  is  made  in 
Judge*  viiL  14  of  the  elders  of  Succoih  whom  "  Gideon  taught 
with  thorns  ol  the  wQdcmest  and  with  briett."  It  was  to  the 
elders  of  Israel  in  Egypt  that  Moses  communicated  the  plan  of 
Yahweh  for  the  redemption  of  the  people  (Exodui  iiL  t6). 
During  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  the  elders  were  the  intei- 
mediaties  between  Moses  and  the  people,  and  it  was  out  of  the 
ranis  of  these  elden  that  &foses  chose  a  council  of  seventy  "  lo 
beat  -with  him  the  burden  of  the  people  "  (Numbers  xL  16), 
The  elders  were  the  governors  of  the  people  and  the  administrator* 
of  justice.  There  are  frequent  references  lo  their  work  in  tbe 
latter  capacity  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  especially  In 
relation  to  the  following  ccimes— the  diBob«lience  of  sons; 
slander  against  a  wife;  tbe  refusal  of  levitate  marriage;  man- 
slaughter; *nd  blood-ievenge.  Theit  powers  were  gnditally 
curtailed  by  (n)  the  development  of  the  monarchy,  to  which  of 
course  they  were  in  subjection,  and  which  became  the  court  ol 
appeal  in  questions  of  law;'  (Ji)  the  appointment  of  q>eda] 
judges,  probably  chosen  from  amonpt  ibe  elden  Ihemselve*, 
though  theit  appointment  meant  the  loss  of  privilege  to  the 
general  body;  (c)  the  rise  of  the  priestly  orders,  which  usurped 
many  of  the  prerogatives  that  originally  belonged  to  the  eldere- 
But  in  spite  of  tbe  rise  of  new  authorities,  the  elder*  still  retained 
a  brge  smotmt  of  influence.  We  hear  ol  them  Irequently  in  the 
Persian,  Greek  and  Roman  periods.  In  the  New  Testament 
tbe  member*  of  the  Sanbedrin  In  Jertualem  are  very  frequently 
termed  '*  elders  "  or  Tptuffiinf?ot,  and  front  them  the  name  vt$ 
taken  over  by  tbe  Church. 

3.  The  name  "  elder ''  was  probably  the  first  title  bettowed 
npon  the  officers  of  the  Chtistian  Churcb— since  the  word  docon 
does  not  occur  in  connexion  with  the  appointment  of  the  Seven 
in  Acts  vi.  Its  univenal  adoprion  la  due  not  only  lo  ita  oureDcy 
amongst  the  Jews,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Irequently 
used  oa  the  title  of  magislnte*  in  the  ddes  and  villt«ct  ol  Asia 
Elinor,  For  the  history  of  the  office  of  elder  in  the  ea 
and  the  rebtion  between  elder*  and  blabopt  sei 

4.  In  modem  times  the  use  ol  the  term  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Presbylerian  church,  the  officers  ol  which  are 
always  called  elders.  According  to  the  Presbyterian  theory  of 
church  gnvernmenl  there  an  two  daiee*  of  eldeir-"  leaching 
ehleni,"  or  those  specially  set  apart  to  the  lattotal  office,  and 
"  ruling  elders,"  who  are  laymen,  chosen  geoerally  by  the  con- 
gregation and  act  apart  by  ordination  10  be  associated  with  the 
pastor  in  the  ovenighl  and  government  ol. the  diurch.    Whan 
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the  word  is  used  without  any  qualification  it  is  understood  to 
apply  to  the  latter  class  alone.  For  an  account  of  the  duties, 
qualifications  and  powers  of  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
see  Presbytesianxsm. 

See  W.  R.  Smith.  Hislcry  of  Ote  Smites)  H.  Maine,  Anctent  Law; 
E.  Scharer.  The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ;  J.  WeUhausen, 
History  of  Israel  and  Judah\  G.  A.  Deissmann,  BiUe  Studies,  p.  154. 

BLDBR  (0.  .Eng.  ^lam;  Ger.  Holunder\  Fr.  sureau),  the 
popular  designation  of  the  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees  constitut- 
ing the  genus  Sambucus  of  the  natural  order  Caprifoliaceae. 
The  Common  Elder,  S.  Htgra^  the  bourtree  of  Scotland,  is  found 
in  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  Western  Asia,  the  Caucasus,  and 
Southern  Siberia;  in  sheltered  spots  it  attains  ^  height  of  over 
30  ft.  The  bark  is  smooth;  the  shoots  are  stout  and  angular, 
and  the  leaves  glabrous,  pinnate,  with  oval  or  elliptical  leaiSets. 
The  flowers,  which  form  dense  flat^topped  clusters  (corymbose 
cymes),  witti  five  main  branches,  have  a  cream-coloured,  gamo- 
petalous,  five-bbed  corolla,  five  stamens,  and  three  sessile 
stigmas;  the  berries  are  puiplish-black,  globular  and  three-  or 
four-seeded,  and  ripen  about  September.  The  elder  thrives  best 
in  moist,  well-drained  situations,  but  can  be  grown  in  a  great 
diversity  of  soils.  It  grows  readily  from  young  shoots,  which 
after  a  year  are  fit  for  transplantation.  It  b  found  usefiU  for 
making  screen-fences  in  blesk,  exposed  situations,  and  also  a^ 
a  shelter  for  other  shrubs  in  the  outskirts  of  plantations.  By 
dipping  two  or  three  times  a  year,  it  may  be  made  dose  and 
compact  in  growth.  The  young  trees  furnish  a  brittle  wood, 
containing  much  pith;  the  wood  of  old  trees  is  white,  hard  and 
dose-grained,  polishes  well,  and  is  employed  for  shoemakers'  pegs, 
combs,  skewers,  mathematical  instruments  and  turned  artidM. 
Young  elder  tvdgs  deprived  of  pith  have  from  very  eariy  times 
been  i^  request  for  making  whistks,  popguns  and  other  toys. 

The  dder  was  known  to  the  andents  for  its  medicinal  properties, 
and  in  England  the  inner  barit  was  formeriy  administered  as  a 
cathartic.  The  flowers  {sambticiflores)  contain  a  volatile  oil,  and 
serve  for  the  distillation  of  elder-flower  water  {aqua  satnbuct), 
used  in  confectionery,  perfumes  and  lotions.  The  -leaves  of  the 
elder  are  employed  to  impart  a  green  colour  to  fat  and  oil  (tm- 
guentUM  sambuci  foliontm  and  oleum  tiride),  and  the  berries  for 
making  wine,  a  common  adulterant  of  port  Tlie  leaves  and 
bark  emit  a  sickly  odour,  believed  to  be  repugnant  to  insects. 
Christopher  Gullet  (Phil.  Trans.,  177a,  LdL  p.  348)  recommends 
that  cabbages,  turnips,  wheat  and  fruit  tree^  to  preserve  them 
from  caterpillars,  flies  and  blight,  should  be  whipped  with  twigs 
of  young  dder.  According  to  German  folklore,  the  hat  must  be 
doffed  in  the  presence  of  the  elde^tree;  and  in  certain  of  the 
English  midland  counties  a  belief  was  once  prevalent  that  the 
cross  of  Christ  was  made  from  its  wood,  whidi  Should  therdore 
never  be  used  as  fud,  or  treated  with  disrespect  (see  Quart,  Rev, 
cxiv.  233).  It  was,  however,  a  common  medieval  tradition, 
alluded  to  by  Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare  and  other  writers,  that  the 
dder  was  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself;  and  on  this 
account,  probably,  to  be  crowned  with  dder  was  in  olden  times 
accounted  a  disgrace.  In  Qymbdine  (act  iv.  s.  a)  "  the  stinking 
dder  "is  mentioned  as  a  symbol  of  grid.  In  Denmark  the  tree  is 
supposed  by  the  superstitious  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
"  Elder-mother  ":  its  flowers  may  not  be  gathered  without  her 
leave;  its  wood  must  not  be  employed  for  any  household 
furniture;  and  a  child  sleeping  in  an  dder-wood  cradle  woukl 
certainly  be  strangled  by  the  Eldar-mother. 

Several  varieties  are  known  in  cultivation:  atma,  golden  elder, 
has  golden-yellow  leaves;  lacinlatq,  parsley-leaved  dder,  has  the 
leaflets  cut  into  fine  segments;  rotundifolia  has  rounded  leaflets; 
forms  also  occur  with  variegated  white  and  ydlow  leaves,  and 
virescens  is  a  variety  having  white  bark  and  green-coloured  berries. 
The  scarletrberried  dder,  S.  racem^a,  is  the  handsomest  species 
of  the  genus.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  growing  in 
Britain  to  a  height  of  over  15  ft.,  but  often  producing  no  fruit. 
The  dwarf  elder  or  Danewort  (supposed  to  have  beoi  introduced 
into  Britain  by  the  Dan^),  5.  Ebulus,  a  common  European 
spedes,  reaches  a  height  of  about  6  ft.  lu  cyme  is  hairy,  has 
three  prindpal  branches,  and  is  smaller  than  that  of  S.  mpra;  the 


flowers  are  white  tipped  with  pink.    AH  parts  of  the  plant  aie 
cathartic  and  emetic. 

ELDON,  JOHN  SCOTT,  ist  Eakl  of  (1751-1838),  tord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  was  bom  at  Newcastle  on  the  4th  of  June 
1751.  His  grandfather,  William  Scott  of  Sandgate,  a  suburb  of 
Newcastle,  was  derk  to  a  "  fitter  " — a  sort  of  water-carrier  and 
broker  of  coals.  His  father,  whose  name  also  *was  WHliam. 
began  life  as  an  apprentice  to  a  fitter,  in  which  service  he  obtained 
the  freedom  of  Newcastle,  becoming  a  member  of  the  gild  of 
Hoastmen  (coal-fitters) ;  later  in  life  he  became  a  prindpal  in  the 
business,  and  attained  a  respectable  position  as  a  merchant  in 
NewcasUe,  accunnilating  property  worth  nearly  £30,000. 

John  Scott  was  educated  at  the  grammar  sdiool  of  his  native 
town.  He  was  not  remarkable  at  school  for  application  to  his 
studies,  though  his  wonderiul  memory  enabled  him  to  make  good 
progress  in  them;  he  frequently  play«d  truant  and  was  whipped 
for  it,  robbed  orchards,  and  indulged  in  other  questionable  school- 
boy freaks;  nor  did  he  always  come  out  of  his  scrapes  with 
honour  and  a  character  for  truthfulness.  -When  he  had  finished 
his  education  at  the  granmiar  school,  his  father  thought  of 
apprenticing  him  to  his  own  business,  to  which  an  dder  brotner 
Heniy  had  already  devoted  himself;  and  it  was  only  throu|^ 
the  interference  of  his  elder  brother  William  (afterwards  Lord 
Stowell,  q.v.)  who  had  already  obtained  a  fellowship  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  that  it  was  ultimatdy  resolved  that  he  should, 
continue  the  prosecution  of  his  studiei.  Accordingly,  in  1766, 
Jqhn  Scott  entered  University  College  with  the.  view  of  taking 
holy  orders  and  obtaining  a  college  living.  In  the  year  following 
he  obtained  a  fellowship,  graduated  B.A.  in  1770,  and  in  1771  won 
the  prise  for  the  English  essay,  the  only  university  prize  open  ia 
his  time  for  general  competition. 

His  wife  was  the  ddest  daughter  of  Aubone  Surtees,  a  New- 
castle banker.  The  Surtees  family  objected  to  the  match,  and 
attempted  to  prevent  it;  but  a  strong  attachment  had  ^rung 
up  between  them.  On  the  x8th  November!  772  Sa>tt,  with  the 
aid  of  a  ladder  and  an  old  friend,  carried  off  the  lady  from  her 
father's  house  in  the  Sandhill^  across  t^  border  to  Blackshlel% 
in  Scotland,  where  they  were  married.  The  father  of  the  brido* 
groom  objected  not  to  his  son's  choice,  but  to  the  time  he  chose  to 
many;  for  it  mS  a  blight  on  his  son's  prospects,  depriving  him 
of  his  fellowship  and  his  chance  of  church  preferment.  Bui 
.while  the  bride's  family  rdused  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  pair, 
Mr  Scott,  like  a  prudent  man  and  an  affectionate  father,  set 
himself  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  and  received  them 
kindly,  settling  on  his  son  £2ooa  John  returned  with  his  wife 
to  Oxiford,  and  continued  to  hold  his  fellowship  for  what  is  called 
the  year  of  grace  given  after  marriage,  and  added  to  hk  income 
by  acting  as  a  private  tutor.  After  a  time  Mr  .Surtees  was 
reconciled  with  his  daughter,  and  made  a  liberal  settlement 
on  her. 

Jolm  Scott's  year  of  grace  closed  without  any  college  living 
falling  vacant;  and  with  his  fellowship  he  gave  up  the  church 
and  turned  to  the  study  of  law.  He  became  a  student  at  the 
Middle  Temple  in  January  1773.  In  1776  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  intending  at  first  to  establish  himself  as  an  advocate  in  his 
native  town,  a  scheme  which  his  early  success  led  him  to  abandon, 
and  he  soon  settled  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  London, 
and  on  the  northern  circuit.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  his  father  died,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of 
£xooo  over  and  above  the  £2000  previously  settled  on  him. 

In  his  second  year  at  the  bar  his  prospects  began  to  brighten. 
His  brother  WiUiam,  who  by  this  time  hdd  the  Camden  pro- 
fessorship of  andent  history,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  men. of  eminence  in  London,  was  in  a  podtion  materially 
to  advance  his  interests.  Among  his  friends  was  the  notorious 
Andrew  Bowes  of  Gibside,  to  the  patronage  of  whose  house 
the  rise  of  the  Scott  family  was  largdy  owing.  Bowes  having 
contested  Newcastle  and  lost  it,  presented  an  election  petition 
against  the  return  of  his  opponent  Young  Scott  was  retained  as 
junior  oonnsd  in  the  case,  and  though  he  lost  the  petition  he  did 
not  fafl  to  improve  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  for  display- 
ing bis  talents.    This  engagement,  in  the  commencement  of  bis 
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•ecood  year  at  the  bar,  and  tlie  dropping  in  of  occaiioiial  feet, 
must  have  raised  his  hopes;  and  be  now  abandoned  the  scheme 
of  becoming  a  provincial  barrister.  A  year  or  twoof  dull  drudgery 
and  few  fees  f oUowed,  and  he'begfm  to  be  much  depressed.  But 
in.  X780  we  find  his  prospects  suddenly  improved,  by  his  appear- 
ance in  the  case  of  Aekroyd  v.  Smiihstm,  which  beoone  a  leading 
case  settling  a  r\de  of  kw;  and  young  Scott>  having  lost  his 
point  in  the  inferior  court,  insisted  on  signing  it,  on  appeal, 
against  the  opinion  of  his  clients,  and  carried  it  before  Lord 
Thurlow,  whose  fovoumbte  consldenuion  he  won  by  his  able 
argument  The  same  year  Bowes  again  retained  him  in  an 
d^tion  petition;  and  in  the  year  following  Scott  greatly 
increased  his  reputation  by  his  appearance  as  leading  counsel  in 
the  Clitheroe  electioa  petition.  From  this  time  his  success  was 
certain.  In  1782  he  obtained  a  silk  gown,  and  was  so  far  cured 
of  his  early  modesty  that  he  declined  accepting  the  king's 
counsebhip  if  precedenoe  over  him  were  given  to  his  junior, 
Thomas  (afterwards  Lord)  Enkine,  though  the  latter  was  the  son 
of  a  peer  and  a  most  accomplished  orator.  He  waa  now  on  the 
high  way  to  fortune.  His  health,  which  had  hitherto  been  but 
indifferent,  strengthened  with  the  demands  made  upon  it;  his 
talents,  his  power  of  endurance,  and  his  ambition  all  expanded 
together.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  practice  in  the  northern 
pact  of  his  circuit,  before  parliamentary  committees  and  at  the 
chancery  bar.  By  1787  his  practice  at  the  equity  bar  had  so  far 
increased  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  eastern  half  of  his 
circuit  (which  embraced  six  counties)  and  attend  it  only  at 
Lancaster. 

In  X78S  he  entered  parliament  for  Lord  Weymouth's  close 
borough  of  Weobley,  which  Lord  Thurlow  obtained  for  him 
without  solicitation.  In  parliament  he  gave  a  general  and 
independent  support  to  Pitt,  bis  first  parliamentaiy  speeches 
were  directed  against  Fox's  India  Bill.  They  were  unsucceMuI. 
In  one  he  aimed  at  being  brilliant;  and  becoming  merely 
labcmred  and  pedantic,  he  was  covered  with  ridicule  by  Sheridan, 
from  whom  he  received  a  lesson  which  he  did  not  fail  to  turn 
to  account.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and 
was  knitted,  and  at  the  close  of  this  year  he  attracted  attention 
by  his  speeches  in  support  of  Pitt's  resolutions  on  the  state  of 
the  king  (George  HI.,  who  then  laboured  under  a  mental  malady) 
and  the  delegation  of  his  authority.  It  is  said  that  he  drew  the 
l^gency  Bill,  which  was  introduced  in  1789.  In  1793  Sir  John 
Scott  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  attopn^-generaJ,  in  which 
it  feU  to  him  to  conduct  the  memorable  prosecutions  for  high 
ireas<m  against  British  sympathizers  with  French  repubHcanism, 
— amongst  others,  against  the  celebrated  Home  Tooke.  These 
prosecutions,  in  most  cases,  were  no  doubt  instigated  by  Sir 
John  Scott,  and  were  the  most  important  proceedings  in  which 
be  was  ever  professionally  engaged.  He  has  left  on  record,  in 
bis  Anecdote  Book,  a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  regard  to  them. 
A  f  uU  account  of  the  principal  trials,  and  of  the  various  legislative 
measures  for  repressing  the  expressions  of  popular  opinion  for 
which  he  was  more  or  less  responsible,  will  be  found  in  Twiss's 
Public  and  Private  Life  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon^  and  in  the 
Lit>es  of  the  Lord  C^nceUors,  by  Lord  Campbell. 

In  X799  the  of&ce  of  chief  justice  of  the  Court  ol  Common 
l>leas  faUing  vacant,  Sir  John  Scott's  claim  to  it  was  not  over- 
looked; and  after  seventeen  years'  service  in  the  Lower  House, 
be  entered  the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron  Eldon.  In  February 
180X  the  ministry  of  Pitt  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Addington, 
and  the  chief  justice  now  ascended  the  wool^k.  The  chancellor- 
ship was  given  to  him  professedly  on  account  of  his  notorious 
anti-Catholic  zeal.  From  the  peace  of  Amiens  (1802)  till  1804 
Lord  Eldon  appears  to  have  interfered  l;ttle  in  politics.  In  the 
latter  year  we  find  him  conducting  the  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  Addington  and  the  recall  of  Pitt  to 
office  as  prime  minister.  Lord  Eldon  was  continued  in  office 
as  chancellor  under  Pitt;  but  the  new  administration  was  of 
8h<Hrt  duration,  for  on  the  23rd  of  January  1806  Pitt  died,  worn 
out  with  the  anxieties  of  office,  and  his  ministry  was  succeeded 
by  a  coalition,  under  Lord  Grenville.  The  death  of  Fox,  who 
befatnf  foreign  secretary  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 


toon,  howevtr,  broke  up  the  GrenvUle  administration;  and  in 
the  spdng  of  1807  Lord  Eldon  once  more,  under  Lord  Liverpool's 
administration,  returned  to  the  woolsack,  which,  from  that 
time,  he  continued  to  occupy  for  alxNit  twenty  years,  swaying 
the  cabinet,  and  being  in  all  but  name  prime  minister  of  England. 
It  waa  not  till  April  1827,  when  the  premiership,  vacant  through 
the  paralysis  of  Loed  liviupool,  fell  to  Oanning,  the  chief  advocate 
of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  that  Lord  Eldon,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  finally  resigned  the  chanceUotship. 
When,  after  the  two  short  adsunlstrations  of  Canning  and 
Goderich,  it  feD  to  the  duke  of  WdUngtou  to  construct  a  cabinet, 
Lord  Eldon  expected  to  be  included,  if  not  as  chancellor,  at  least 
in  soma  important  office,  but  he  was  overlooked,  at  which  he 
was  much  chagrined.  Notwithstanding  his  frequent  protests 
that  he  did  not  covet  power,  but  longed  f^  retirement,  we  find 
him  again,  so  late  as  18^5,  within  three  years  of  his  death,  in 
hopes  ol  office  under  PeeL  He  spoke  in  parliament  for  the  last 
time  in  July  1834. 

In  xSsi  Lord  Eldon  had  been  created  Viscount  Encombe  and 
earl  of  Eldon  by  (Seoige  IV.,  whom  he  managed  to  conciliate, 
partly,  no  doubt,  by  espousing  his  cause  against  his  wife,  whose 
advocate  he  had  formerly  been,  and  partly  through  his  reputation 
for  zeal  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  siEime  year  his 
brother  William,  who  from  1798  had  filled  the  office  of  judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under 
the  title  of  Lord  StowelL 

Lord  Eldon's  wife,  his  dear  "  Bessy, "  his  love  for  whom  is  a 
beautiful  feature  in  his  hfe,  died  before  him,  on  the  sSth  of  June 
1831.  By  nature  she  was  of  simple  character,  and  by  habits 
acquired  during  the  early  portion  oif  her  husband's  career  almost 
a  recluse.  Two  of  their  sons  reached  maturity— John,  who 
died  in  1805,  and  William  Henry  John,  who  died  unmarried 
in  1832.  Lord  Eldon  himself  survived  almost  all  his  immediate 
relations.  His  brother  William  died  in  1836.  He  himself  died 
in  London  on  the  X3th  of  January  1838,  leaving  behind  him  two 
daughters,  Lady  Frances  Bankes  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Repton, 
and  a  grandson  John  (180S-X854),  who  succeeded  him  as  second 
earl,  the  title  subsequently  passing  to  the  hitter's  son  John 
(b.  1846). 

Lord  Eldon  was  no  legislator— his  one  aim  in  politics  was  to 
keep  in  office,  and  maintain  things  as  he  found  them;  aixi  almost 
the  only  laws  he  helped  to  pass  were  laws  for  p<^ular  coercion. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  fought  against  every  improvement  in 
law,  or  in  the  constitution — calling  Cod  to  witness,  on  the  smallest 
proposal  of  reform,  that  he  foresaw  from  it  the  downfall  of  his 
country.  Without  any  political  principles,  (Hroperly  so  called, 
and  without  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  he  main- 
tained himself  and  his  party  in  power  for  an  unprecedented 
period  by  his  great  tact,  and  in  virtue  of  his  two  great  political 
properties — of  zeal  against  every  species  of  reform,  and  zeal 
against  the  Roman  Catholics.  To  pass  from  his  political  to  his 
judicial  character  is  to  shift  to  ground  on  which  his  greatness 
is  universally  acknowledged.  Hk  judgments,  which  have 
received  as  much  praise  for  their  accuracy  as  abuse  for  their 
clumsiness  and  uncouthness,  fill  a  small  library.  But  though 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  English 
law,  he  never  carried  his  studies  into  foreign  fields,  from  which 
to  enrich  our  legal  literatVire;  and  it  must  be  added  that  against 
the  excellence  of  his  judgments,  in  too  many  cases,  must  be  set 
off  the  hardships,  worse  than  injustice,  that  arose  from  his 
protracted  delays  in  pronouncing  them.  A  consummate  judge 
and  the  narrowest  of  politicians,  he  was  doubt  on  the  bendi, 
and  promptness  itself  in  the  political  arena.  For  literature,  as 
for  art,  he  had  no  feeling.  What  intervals  of  leisure  he  enjoyed 
from  the  cares  of  office  he  filled  up  with  newspapers  and  the 
gossip  of  old  cronies.  Nor  were  his  intimate  associates  men  of 
refinement  and  taste;  they  were  rather  good  fellows  who  quietly 
enjoyed  a  good  bottle  and  a  joke;  he  uniformly  avoided  en- 
counters of  wit  with  his  equals.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
parsimonious,  and  certainly  he  was  quicker  to  receive  than  to 
reciprocate  hospitalities;  but  bis  mean  establishment  and  mode 
of  life  are  explained  by  the  retired  habits  of  his  wife,  and  her 
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dislike  of  company.  Hit  mannen  were  very  winning  And  courtly, 
and  in  the  circle  of  his  immediate  rdatives  he  is  said  to  have 
always  been  lovable  And  beloved. 

<<  In  his  person,"  says  Lord  Campbell, "  Lord  Eldon  was  about 
the  middle  size,  his  figure  light  and  athletic,  his  features  regular 
and  handsome,  his  eye  hrigfat  and  fuU,  his  smile  remarkably 
benevolent,  and  his  whole  appearance  prepossessing.  The 
advance  of  years  rather  increased  than  detracted  from  these 
personal  advantages.  As  he  sat  on  the  judgment-seat,*  the  deep 
thought  betrayed  in  his  furrowed  bro^W'-the  large  eyebrows, 
overhanging  eyes  that  seemed  to  regard  more  what  was  taking 
place  within  than  around  him— ^us  calmnewi,  that  would  have 
assumed  a.character  of  sternness  but  for  its  perfect  placidity^— 
his  dignity,  repose  and  venerable  age,  tended  at  once  to  win 
confiicknce  and  to  in^iire  respect '  (Townsend).  He  had  a  voice 
both  sweet  and  deep-timed,  and  its  effect  was  not  injured  by  his 
Northumbrian  burr,  which,  though  strong,  was  entirely  free  fcom 
harshness  and  vulgarity.*' 

AuTBORxms.— Horace  Twiae,  JMe  of  Lord  Chancdtor  Eidon 
(1844);  W.  E.  Surtces.  Sketch  of  uio  Laos  cf  Lords  Stowell  and 
Eldon  (1846);  Lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Chancellors;  W.  C. 
Townsend,  Lives  of  Twelve  Eminent  Judges  (1846) ;  Creoitlo  Memoirs, 

EL  DORADO  (Span.  "  the  gilded  one  "),  a  name  applied,  first, 
to  the  king  or  chief  priest  of  a  South  American  tilbe  who  was  said 
to  cover  himself  wiUi  gold  dust  at  a  yearly  religious  festival  held 
near  Santa  F6  de  Bogc^;  next,  to  a  legendary  dty  called  Manoa 
or  Omoa;  and  lastly,  to  a  mythical  country  in  which  gold  and 
precious  stones  were  found  in  fabulous  abundance.  The  legend, 
which  has  never  been  traced  to  its  ultimate  source,  had  many 
variants,  especially  as  regards  the  situation  attributed  to  Manoa. 
It  induced  many  Spanish  explorers  to  lead  expeditions  in  search 
of  treasure,  but  all  failed.  Among  the'  most  famous  were  the 
expedition  imdertaken  by  Diego  de  Ordaz,  whose  lieutenant 
Martinez  claimed  to  have  been  rescued  from  shipwreck,  conveyed 
inland,  and  entertained  at  Omoa  by  "  £1  Dorado  **  himself  (t  53  x) ; 
and  the  journeys  of  Orellana  (1540—1541),  who  passed  down  the 
Rio  Napo  to  the  valley  of  the  Amazon;  that  of  Philip  von  Hutten . 
(1541-1545),  who  led  an  exploring  party  from  Coro  on  the  coast  of 
Caracas;  and  of  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quesada  (1569),  who  started 
from  Santa  F£  de  Bogoti.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  resumed  the 
search  in  1595,  described  Manoa  as  a  dty  on  Lake  Parim&  in 
Guiana.  This  lake  was  marked  on  English  and  other  maps  until 
its  existence  was  disproved  by  A.  von  Htnnboldt  (1769-1859). 
Meanwhile  the  name  of  El  Dorado  came  to  be  used  metaphori<^y 
of  any  place  where  wealth  could  be  rigidly  acquired.  It  was 
given  to  a  county  in  California,  and  to  towns  and  dties  in  various 
states.  In  literature  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  legend, 
peihaps  the  best-known  references  bdng  those  in  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  (vi.  411)  and  Voltaire's  Candide  (chs.  18, 19). 

See  A.  F.  A.  Bandelier,  The  Gilded  lion,  El  Dorado  (New  York, 
1893). 

BLDUATBir,  JOSfi  DB,  ist  Marquis  del  Paso  de  la  Merced 
(1823-X898),  Spanish  politician,  was  bom  in  Madrid  on  the 
asnd  of  June  1823.  He  was  educated  in  the  capital,  took  the 
degree  of  dvil  engineer,  and  as  such  directed  important  works 
in  Asturias  and  GaHda,  entered  the  Cortes  in  1856  as  deputy 
for  Vigo,  and  sat  in  all  the  parliaments  until  1867  as  member  of 
the  Union  Liberal  with  Marshal  ODonnell.  He  attacked  the 
Miraflores  cabinet  in  X864,  and  became  under^fiecretary  of  the 
home  office  when  Canovas  was  minister  in  X865.  He  was  made  a 
coundUor  of  state  in  1866,  and  In  1868  assisted  the  other  members 
of  the  Union  Liberal  in  peeparing  the  revolution.  In  the  Cortes 
of  187  3  he  took  much  part  in.  financial  debates.  He  accepted 
office  as  member  of  the  last  Sagasta  cabinet  under  King  Amadeus. 
On  the  prodamation  of  the  republic  Elduayen  very  earnestly 
co-operated  in  the  Alphohsist  conspiracy,  and  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  military  and  politicians  to  work  together.  He  went 
abroad  to  meet  and  accompany  the  prince  after  the  fronunda- 
miento  of  Marshal  Campos,  landed  with  himat  Valenda*  wasmade 
governor  of  Madrid,  a  marquis,  gnmd  cross  of  Charles  m.,  and 
minister  for  the  colonies  in  187B.  He  accepted  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs  in  the  Canovas  cabinet  from  1883  to  1885,  and  was 
made  a  life  senator.    He  always  prided  himself  00  havin*  been 


one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Cortes  of  1870  v^  voted  for 
Alphonso  Xn.  when  that  parliament  elected  Amadeus  of  Savqy. 
He  died  at  Madrid  on  the  14th  of  June  1898. 

ELE4NQR  OF  AQUItAIMB  (e.  xxa3-xao4),  wifeof  the  English 
king  Henry  U.,  was  the  daughter  and  heir^  of  Duke  William  X. 
of  Aquitaine,  whom  she  succeeded  in  Afxil  1 X37.  In  acooidanoe 
with  arrangements  made  by  her  lather,  tht  at  once  married 
Prince  Louis,  the  heir  to  the  French  crown,  and  a  month  later  her 
husband  beoune  king  of  Fiance  under  the  title  of  Louis  VII. 
Eleanor  bore  Louis  two  daughters  but  no  sons.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  reason  why  their  marriage  was  annulled  by  mutual  coa- 
sent  in  1x51,  but  contemporary  scandal-mongers  attributed  the 
separation  to  the  king's,  jeakusy.  It  was  alleged  that^  whilo 
accompanying  her  husbaiMl  on  the  Second  Crusade  (ii46-xz49^, 
Eleanor  had  beei^  unduly  familiar  with  her  tmde,  Raymond  of 
Antioch.  Chronology  is  against  this  hypothesis,  since  Louis  and 
she  lived  on  good  terms  togjether  for  two  years  after  the  Crusade. 
There  is  still  less  ground  for  the  suppositi^  that  Henry  of  An jou, 
whom  she  marrioi  inunediately  after  the  divorce,  had  been  her 
lover  before  it.  This  second  marriage,  with  a  youth  some  years 
her  junior,  was  purely  political  The  duchy  of  Aquitaine  required 
a  strong  ruler,  and  the  union  With  Anjou  was  eminently  desh^ble. 
Louis,  who  had  hbped  that  Aquitaine  would  descend  to  *hls 
daughters,  was  mortified  and  alarmed  by  the  Angevin  marriage; 
all  thh  more  so  when  Henry  of  Anjou  succeeded  to  the  Englteh 
crown  in  Z154.  From  this  event  dates  the  begiiming  of  the 
secular  strife  between  England  and  France  which  runs  like  a  red 
thread  through  medieval  history. 

Eleanor  bore  to  her  second  husband  five  sons  and  three 
daughters;  John,  the  youngest  of  their  cfaildrm,  was  born  in 
Z167.  But  her  relations  with  Heniy  passed  gradually  through 
indifference  to  hatred.  Henry  was  an  unfaithful  husband,  and 
Eleanor  supported  her  sons  in  their  great  rebellion  of  1173. 
Throughout  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  she  was  kept  in  a  sort  of 
honourable  confinement.  It  was  during  her  captivity  that  Henry 
formed  his  coimexion  with  Rosamond  Cliflbrd,  the  Fair  Rosa- 
mond of  romance.  Eleanor,  therefore,  can  hardly  have  been 
responsibly  for  the  death  of  this  rival,  and  the  romance  of  the 
po^ned  bowl  appearsto  be  an  invention  of  the  next  century. 

Under  the  rule  of  Richard  and  John  the  queen  beoune  a 
political  personage  of  the  highest  importance.  To  both  her  sons 
the  popularity  which  she  enjoyed  in  Aquitaine  was  most  valuaUe. 
But  in  other  directions  also  ^e  did  good  service.  She  helped  to 
frustrate  the  conspiracy  with  F^rance  whidi  John  concocted 
during  Richard's  captivity.  She  afterwards  reconciled  the  king 
and  the  prince,  thus  saving  for  John  the  succession  which  he  had 
forfdted  by  his  misconduct.  In  1x99  she  crushed  an  Angevin 
rising  in  favour  of  John's  nephew,  Arthur  of  Brittany.  In  i  aox 
she  negotiated  a  marriage  between  her  grand-daughter,  Blanche 
of  Castile,  and  Louis  of  France,  the  grandson  of  her  first  husband. 
It  was  through  her  staunch  defence  of  Mirabeau  in  Poitou  that 
John  got  po^ession  of  his  nephew's  person.  She  xlied  on  the  ist 
of  April  X  304,  and  was  buried  at  FontevrauH.  Although  a  woman 
of  strong  passions  and  great  abilities  she  is,  historically,  less 
important  as  an  individu^  than  as  the  hdress  of  Aquitaine,  a  part 
of  which  was,  through  her  second  marriage,  tmited  to  England  for 
some  four  hundred  jrears. 

See  the  chronides  dted  for  the  reigns  of  Henry  IL,  Riduud  t. 
and  John.  Alao  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay,  Amgeoin  Empire  (LoBdou^  1009)  • 
K.  Noreate.  En^and  under  the  Angevin  Kings  (Loadoo.  X887); 
and  A.  Stricwano,  Lhes  of  the  Queens  of  Engfand,  vol  I.  (1841). 

(H.  Inr.  C  O./ 

ELBATIC  BCBWHL,  a  Greek  school  of  phBosophy  which  came 
into  existence  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  and 
ended  with  MeUssus  of  Samos  (fl.  e,  450  B.C.).  It  took  its 
name  from  Elea,  a  Greek  dty  of  bwer  Italy,  the  home  of  Its 
chief  exponents,  Parmenides  and  Zeno.  Its  foundation  is  often 
attributed  to  Xenc^hanes  of  Colophon,  but,  although  there  fs 
much  in  his  speculations  which  formed  part  of  the  later  Eleatic 
doctrine,  it  is  probably  more  correct  to  regard  Parmenides  as 
the  founder  of  Uie  school.  At  all  events,  it  was  Parmenides  who 
gave  it  its  fullest  devdopment.  The  main  doctrines  of  the 
EleaBcs  were  evolved  in  opposition,  nn  the  one  hand,  to  the 
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pbyskal  theories  0!  the  early  physiol  phflowphen  who  etpltiiied 
aU  existence  in  terms  of  primary  matter  (see  Ionian  School), 
ind,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  theory  of  Heraditos  that  all 
existence  may  be  summed  up  as  perpetual  change.  As  against 
these  theories  the  Eleatics  maintained  that  the  true  explanation 
of  things  lies  in  the  conception  of  a  universal  unity  of  betag. 
The  senses  with  their  changing  and  inconsistent  reports  cannot 
cognize  this  unity;  it  is  by  Uiought  alone  that  we  can  pass 
beyond  the  false  appearances  of  sense  and  arrive  at  the  knoidedge 
of  being,  at  the  fundamental  truth  that  "the  All  is  One."  There 
can  be  no  creation,  for  being  cannot  come  from  not-being;  a 
thing  cannot  arise  from  that  which  is  different  from  it.  The 
errors  of  common  opinion  arise  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
ambiguous  use  of  the  verb  "  to  be/*  which  may  imply  existence 
or  be  merely  the  copula  whkh  connects  subject  and  predicate. 

In  these  main  contentions  the  Eleatic  school  achieved  a  real 
advance,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  modem  conception  of  meta* 
physics.  Xenophanes  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  had 
made  the  first  great  atuck  on  the  crude  mythology  of  eariy  Greece, 
incloding  in  his  onslaught  the  whole  anthropomorphic  system 
enshrined  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  In  the  hands  of 
Parmenides  this  spirit  of  free  thought  developed  on  metaphysical 
fines.  Subsequently,  whether  from  tlie  fact  that  such  bold 
speculations  were  obnoxious  to  the  general  sense  of  propriety 
in  Elea,  or  from  the  inferiority  of  its  leaders,  the  school  de< 
leoerated  into  verbal  disputes  as  to  the  possibility  of  motion, 
and  similar  academic  trifling.  The  best  work  of  the  school  was 
absorbed  in  the  Platonic  metaphysic  (see  E.  Caird,  E»UuHon 
9J  Theology  in  the  Greeh  PkUosopkers,  1904)- 

See  further  the  articles  on  XENOfHAKEs:  Parmbnidbs:  Zbko 
(of  Elea) ;  MsLTSSus.  with  the  worics  there  quoted ;  also  the  btstories 
of  philosophy  by  Zeller.  Gomperz,  Windelbaod,  &c. 

BLBCAMPANB  (Med.  JLat.  £mv/a  Campana),  a  perennial 
composite  plant,  the  Inula  HeUnium  of  botanists,  which  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  ranges  throughout 
central  and  southern  Europe,  and  in  Asia  as  far  eastwards  as 
the  Himalayas.  It  is  a  rather  rigid  herb,  the  stem  of  which 
attams  a  height  of  from  3  to  $  ft.;  the  leaves  are  large  and 
toothed,  the  lower  ones  stalked,  the  rest  embracing  the  stem;  the 
flowers  are  yellow,  2  in.  broad,  and  have  many  rays,  each  three- 
notched  at  the  extremity.  The  root  is  thick,  branching  and 
mucilaginous,  and  has  a  warm,  bitter  taste  and  a  camphoraceous 
odonr.  For  medicinal  purposes  it  should  be  procured  from 
plants  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  old.  Besides  ina/iii, 
CttHs/)i»,  a  body  isomeric  with  starch,  the  root  contains  luifefnii, 
C|H|0.  a  stearoptene,  which  may  be  prepared  in  white  adculai 
crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  When 
heed  from  the  accompanying  inula<amphor  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  alcohol,  helenin  melts  at  ixo*  C.  By  the 
andents  the  root  was  employed  both  as  a  medidne  and  as  a 
comUment,  and  in  England  it  was  formeriy  In  great  repute  as 
an  aromatic  tonic  and  stimulant  of  the  secretory  organs.  "  The 
fresh  roots  of  elecampane  preserved  with  sugar,  or  mode  into  a 
syrup  or  conserve,*'  are  recommended  by  John  Parkinson  in 
his  Tkeatrum  BolanUum  as  "  very  effectual  ta  wasm  a  cold  and 
iHady  stomack,  and  the  prkking  and  stitches  therein  or  in  the 
Ales  caused  by  the  Spleene,  and  to  heipe  the  cough,  shortnesse 
of  breath,  and  wheedng  in  the  Lungs."  As  a  drug,  however, 
the  root  is  now  seldom  resorted  to  except  in  veterinary  practice, 
thoQ^  it  is  undoubtedly  possetted  of  antiseptic  properties.  In 
France  and  Switaerland  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  absinthe* 

BLBCnOII  (from  Lat.  eUgert,  to  pick  out),  the  method  by 
which  a  choice  or  selection  is  made  by  a  constituent  body  (the 
electors  or  electorate)  of  some  person  to  fill  a  certain  office  or 
dignity.  The  procedure  itself  is  called  an  election.  Election, 
ti  a  s^edal  f)orm  of  selection,  is  naturally  a  loose  term  covering 
laany  subjects;  but  except  in  the  theological  sense  (the  doctrine 
of.  election),  as  employed  by  Calvin  and  others,  for  the  choice 
by  God  of  His  "  elect,"  the  legal  sense  (see  Elechon,  in  leWf 
hdbw),  and  occasionally  as  a  synonym  for  personal  choice  (one's 
own  **  election  "),  it  is  confined  to  the  selection  by  the  pre« 
pooderating  vote  of  some  properly  constituted  body  of  electors 


of  one  of  two  or  more  candidates,  sometimes  for  admission  only 
to  some  private  social  position  (as  in  a  club),  but  more  particularly 
in  connexioB  with  public  representative  positions  in  political 
government.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  arbitrary  methods 
of  appointment,  either  where  the  right  of  nominating  rests  in  an 
individual,  or  where  pure  chance  (such  as  selection  by  lot) 
dictates  the  result.  The  part  i^ayed  by  different  forms  of 
election  in  history  is  alluded  to  in  numerous  articles  in  this  work, 
dealing  with  various  countries  and  various  subjects.  It  is  only 
necessary  here  to  consider  certain  important  features  in  the 
elections,  as  ordinarily  understood,  namely,  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  voting  for  political  and  municipal  offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  America.  See  also  the  articles  Pasliaiisnt; 
Repbesentation;  Voting;  Ballot,  dec,  and  United 
States:  Political  Inaikitums.  For  practical  details  as  to  the 
conduct  of  political  elections  in  Knglsnd  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  various  text-books  on  the  subjea;  the  candidate  and  his 
election  agent  require  to  be  on  their  guard  against  any  false 
step  which  might  invalidate  his  return. 

Lam  in  the  United  Kingdom. — Considerable  alterations  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  law  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
relating  to  the  procedure  at  parliamentary  and  municipal 
elections,  and  to  election  petitions. 

As  regards  parliamentary  elections  (which  may  be  either  the 
'*  general  election,"  after  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  or  "  by* 
elo:tions,"  vhen  casual  vacancies  occur  during  its  continuance), 
the  most  important  of  the  amending  statutes  is  the  Corrupt 
and  Illegal  Practices  Act  1883.  This  act,  and  the  Parliamentary 
Elections  Act  1868,  as  amended  by  it,  and  other  enactments 
dealing  with  corrupt  practices,  are  temporary  ads  requiring 
annual  renewaL  As  regards  miuidpal  elections,  the  Corrupt 
Practices  (Municipal  Elections)  Act  187a  has  beoi  repealed  by 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  1883  for  England,  and  by  the 
Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act  1898  for  Ireland,  llie  governing 
enactments  for  England  are  now  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  x88a,  part  iv.,  and  the  Municipal  Elections  (Corrupt  and 
Illegal  Practices)  Act  1884,  the  latter  annually  renewable.  The 
provisions  of  these  enactments  have  been  applied  with  necessary 
modifications  to  municipal  and  other  local  government  elections 
in  Irehind  by  orders  of  the  Irish  Local  GoverAment  Board  made 
under  powers  conferred  by  the  Local  Govenunent  (IrelatMl)  Act 
1898.  In  Scotland  the  law  regulating  municipal  and  other 
load  government  elections  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  Elections 
(Scotland)  (Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices)  Act  1890. 

The  alterations  in  the  law  have  becai  in  the  direction  of 
greater  strictness  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  elections,  and 
increased  control  in  the  public  interest  over  the  proceedings 
on  dection  petitions.  Various  acts  and  payments  which  were 
previously  lawful  in  the  absence  of  ai^  oormpt  bargain  or 
motive  are  now  altogether  forbidden  nnder  the  name  of  "  illegal 
practices  "  as  distinguished  from  "  corrupt  practices.''  Failure 
on  the  part  of  a  parliamentary  candidate  or  hb  election  agent 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  any  particular 
is  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  return  <see  the  articles  Bubeky 
and  CosAtTPT  PxAcncES).  Certain  relaxations  are,  however, 
allowed  m  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of  absolutely  avoiding 
all  deviation  from  the  strict  rules  hud  down.  Thus,  where  the 
judges  who  try  an  election  petition  report  that  there  has  been 
treating,  undue  influence,  or  any  illegal  practice  by  the  candidate 
or  his  elecUon  agent,  but  that  it  was  trivial,  unimportant  and 
of  a  limited  chanurter,  and  contrary  to  the  orders  and  without 
the  sanction  or  coiuivance  of  the  candidate  or  his  election  agent, 
and  that  the  candidate  and  his  election  agent  took  all  reasonable 
means  for  preventing  corrupt  and  illegal  practices,  and  that  the 
election  was  otherwise  free  from  such  practices  on  their  part, 
the  election  will  not  be  avoided.  The  court  has  also  the  power 
to  relieve  from  the  oonsequerKcs  of  certain  irmocent  contraven- 
tions of  the  law  caused  by  inadvertence  or  miscalculation. 

The  inquiry  into  a  disputed  parliamentary  election  was 
formerly  conducted  before  a  committee  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons, 
chosen  as  nearly  as  possible  from  both  sides  of  the  House  for  that 
particular  business.    The  decisions  of  these  tribunals  laboured 
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ander  the  suspidon  of  bdng  prompted  by  party  fetling,  and  by  an 
act  of  1868  the  jurisdiction  was  finally  transferred  to  judges  of 
the  High  Court,  notwithstanding  the  general  unwillingness  of  the 
bench  to  accq>t  a  class  of  business  which  they  feared  nught  bring 
their  integrity  Into  dispute.  Section  x  i  of  the  act  ordcared,  inter 
aUa^  that  the  trial  of  every  election  petition  shall  be  conducted 
before  a  puisne  Judge  of  one  of  the  common  law  courts  at  West- 
minster and  Dublin;  that  the  said  courts  shall  each  select  a 
judge  to  be  placed  on  the  rota  for  the  trial  of  election  petitions; 
that  the  said  judges  shall  try  petitions  standing  for  trial  according 
to  seniority  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  agree;  that  the  trial  shall 
take  place  In  the  county  or  borough  to  which  the  petition  refers, 
unless  the  court  should  think  it  desirable  to  hold  it  elsewhere. 
The  judge  shall  determine  **  whether  the  member  whose  return 
is  complained  of,  or  any  and  what  other  person,  was  duly  returned 
and  elected,  or  whether  the  election  was  void,"  and  shall  certify 
his  determination  to  the  q>eaker.  When  corrupt  practices  have 
been  charged  the  judge  shall  also  report  (i)  whether  any  such 
practice  has  been  committed  by  or  with  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  any  candidate,  and  the  nature  thereof;  (3)  the  names  of  persons 
proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  corrupt  practice;  and  (3) 
whether  corrupt  practices  have  extensively  prevaileid  at  the 
election.  Questions  of  law  were  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  On  the  abolition  of  that  court  by  the 
Judicature  Act  1873,  ^he  jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the 
common  pleas  division,  and  again  on  the  abolition  of  that 
division  was  transferred  to  the  king's  bench  division, 
in  whom  it  is  now  vested.  The  rota  of  judges  for 
the  trial  of  election  petitions  is  also  supplied  by  the 
king's  bench  division.  The  trial  now  takes  place  before  two 
judges  Instead  of  one;  and,  when  necessary,  the  number  of 
judges  on  the  rota  may  be  Increased.  Both  tho  judges  who  try  a 
petition  are  to  sign  the  certificates  to  be  made  to  the  speaker.  If 
they  differ  as  to  the  validity  of  a  return,  they  are  to  state  such 
difference  In  their  certificate,  and  the  return  Is  to  be  held  good; 
if  they  differ  as  to  a  report  on  any  other  matter,  they  are  to 
certify  their  difference  and  make  no  report  on  such  matter. 
The  director  of  public  prosecutions  attends  the  trial  personally  or 
by  representative.  It  b  his  duty  to  watch  the  proceedings  in  the 
public  interest,  to  Issue  summonses  to  witnesses  whose  evidence 
is  desired  by  the  court,  and  to  prosecute  before  the  election  court 
or  elsewhere  those  persons  whom  he  thinks  to  have  been  guilty  of 
corrupt  or  illegal  practices  at  the  election  in  question.  If  an 
application  is  made  for  leave  to  withdraw  a  petition,  oofMes  of  the 
affidavits  In  support  are  to  be  ddivered  to  htm;  and  be  Is 
entitled  to  be  heard  and  to  call  evidence  in  opposition  to  such 
application.  Witnesses  are  not  excused  from  answering  criminat- 
ing questions;  but  their  evidence  cannot  be  used  against  them  in 
any  proceedings  excq>t  criminal  proceedings  for  perjury  in 
respect  of  that  evidence.  If  a  witness  ^uMwers  truly  all  questions 
which  he  is  required  by  the  court  to  answer,  he  Is  entitled  to 
receive  a  certificate  of  indemnity,  which  will  save  him  from  all 
proceedings  for  any  offence  under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts 
committed  by  him  before  the  date  of  the  certificate  at  or  in 
relation  to  the  election,  except  proceedings  to  enforce  any 
incapacity  incurred  by  such  offence.  An  ai^Ucatlon  for  leave  to 
withdraw  a  petition  must  be  sui^x>rted  by  affidavits  from  all  the 
parties  to  the  petition  and  their  solicitors,  and  by  the  election 
agents  of  all  of  the  parties  who  were  candidates  at  the  election, 
^ch  of  these  affidavits  is  to  state  that  to  the  best  of  the  de> 
poncnt's  knowledge  and  belief  there  has  been  no  agreement  and 
no  terms  or  undertaking  made  or  entered  into  as  to  the  with- 
drawal, or,  if  any  agreement  has  been  made,  shall  state  its  terms. 
The  applicant  and  his  solicitor  are  also  to  state  In  their  affidavits 
the  grounds  on  which  the  petition  is  sought  to  be  withdrawn.  If 
any  person  makes  an  agreement  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  petition 
in  consideration  of  a  money  payment,  or  of  the  promisee  that  the 
seat  shall  be  vacated  or  another  petition  withdrawn,  or  omits  to 
state  in  his  affidavit  that  he  has  made  an  agreement,  lawful  or 
unlawful,  for  the  withdrawal,  he  is  guilty  of  an  indictable 
misdemeanour.  The  report  of  the  judges  to  the  speaker  is  to 
contain  particulars  as  to  illegal  practices  similar  to  those 


previously  required  as  to  corrupt  practices;  and  they  are  to 
report  further  whether  any  candidate  has  been  guilty  by  his 
agents  of  an  illegal  practice,  and  whether  certificates  of  Indemnity 
have  been  given  to  persons  reported  guilty  of  corrupt  or  illegal 
practices. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Acts  apply,  with  necessary  variations 
in  details,  to  parliamentary  elections  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  amendments  in  the  law  as  to  municipal  elections  are 
generally  similar  to  those  which  have  been  made  in  parllam<;ntary 
elec.tlon  law.  The  procedure  on  trial  of  petitions  is  substantially 
the  same,  and  wherever  no  other  provision  is  made  by  the  acts  or 
rules  the  procedure  on  the  trial  of  parliamentary  election  petitions 
is  to  be  followed.  Petitions  against  municipal  elections  were 
dealt  with  in  35  J)(  36  Vkt.  c.  60.  The  election  judges  appoint 
a  number  of  banisters,  not  exceeding  five,  as  commissioners  to 
try  such  petitions.  No  barrister  can  be  appointed  who  is  of  lesa 
than  fifteen  years'  standing,  or  a  member  of  parliament,  or  holder 
of  any  office  <rf  profit  (other  than  that  of  recorder)  under  the 
crown;  nor  can  any  barrister  try  a  petition  In  any  borough  in 
which  he  is  recorder  or  in  which  he  resides,  or  which  Is  included  in 
hisdrcult.  The  barrister  sits  without  a  jury.  The  provisions  are 
generally  umllar  to  those  relating  to  parliamentary  elections.  The 
petition  may  all^e  that  the  election  was  avoided  as  to  the 
borough  or  ward  on  the  ground  of  general  bribery,  &c,  or  that  the 
election  <rf  the  person  petitioned  against  was  avoided  by  corrupt 
practices,  or  by  personal  disqualification,  or  that  he  hMl  not  the 
majority  of  lawful  votes.  The  commissioner  who  tries  a  petition 
sends  to  the  High  Court  a  certificate  of  the  result,  together  with 
reports  as  to  corrupt  and  illegal  practices,  &c.,  similar  to  those 
made  to  the  speaker  by  the  judges  who  try  a  parliamentary 
election  petition.  The  Municipal  Elections  (Corrupt  and  Illegal 
Practices)  Act  1884  applied  to  school  board  elections  subject  tp 
certain  variations,  and  has  been  extended  by  the  Local  Govmh- 
ment  Act  1888  to  county  council  elections,  and  by  tl^e  Xocal 
Government  Act  1894  to  elections  by  parochial  electors.  The 
law  in  Scotland  Is  on  the  same  lines,  and  extends  to  all  non- 
parliamentary  elections,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  the  English 
statutes  have  been  applied  with  adaptations  to  all  munidpal 
and  local  government  elections  in  IreUnd. 

Umkd  5/alef.— Elections  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  United 
States  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain,  and  they  are  also  more 
compUcated.  The  terms  <^  dective  officers  are  shorter;  and  as 
there  are  also  more  oflkes  to  be  filled,  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  voted  for  is  necessarily  much  greater.  In  the  year  of  a 
presidential  election  the  citiren  may  be  called  upon  to  vote  at  one 
time  for  all  of  the  following:  (i)  National  candidate*— president 
and  vice-president  (indirectly  through  the  electoral  coU^e)  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  (2)  state  candidates 
— governor,  members  of  the  state  legislature,  attorney-general, 
treasurer,  Ac.;  (3)  county  candidatesr>shcriff,  county  judges, 
district  attorney,  &c;  (4)  municipal  or  town  candidates— mayor, 
aldermen,  selectmen,  &c.  The  number  of  persons  actually  voted 
for  may  therefore  be  ten  or  a  doten,  or  It  may  be  many  more. 
In  addition,  the  citizen  Is  often  called  upon  to  vote  yea  or  nay  on 
questions  such  as  amendments  to  the  state  constitutions,  granting 
of  licences,  and  approval  or  disapproval  of  new  municipal 
undertaldngi.  As  there  may  be,  and  generally  is»  more  than  one 
candidate  for  each  office,  and  as  all  elections  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  many  years,  conducted  by  ballot,  the  total  number  0^ 
names  to  ^>pear  on  the  ballot  may  be  one  hundred  or  may  be 
several  hundred.  These  naqies  are  arranged  in  different  ways, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  different  states.  Under  the  Massa- 
chusetts law,  which  is  considered  the  best  by  reformers,  the  names 
of  candidates  for  each  office  are  arranged  alphabetically  on  a 
"  blanket "  ballot,  as  It  is  called  from  lu  size,  and  the  elector 
places  a  mark  opposite  the  names  of  such  candidates  as  he  may 
wish  to  vote  for.  Other  states.  New  York  for  example,  have  the 
blanket  system,  but  the  names  of  the  candidates  are  arranged  in 
party  cohunns.  Still  other  states  allow  the  grouping  on  one 
ballot  of  all  the  candidates  of  a  single  party,  and  there  would  be 
therefore  as  many  separate  ballots  in  such  states  as  there  were 
parties  In  the  field. 
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Tb«  qtulifications.  for  voting,  while  vatying  in  the  different 
states  in  detalb,  are  in  their  main  features  the  same  throughout 
the  Union.  A  residence  in  the  state  is  required  of  from  three 
months  to  two  years.  Residence  b  abo  necessaiy,  but  for  a 
shorter  period,  in  the  county,  dty  or  town,  or  voting  prednct. 
A  few  states  require  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax.  S<Mne  require 
that  the  voter  shall  be  able  to  read  and  understand  the  Constitu> 
tton.  This  latter  qualification  has  been  introduced  into  several 
of  the  Southern  states,  partly  at  least  to  disqualify  the  ignorant 
coloured  voters.  In  all,  or  practically  all,  the  states  idiots, 
convicts  and  the  insane  are  disqualified;  in  s<«ie  stetes  paupers; 
in  some  of  the  Western  states  the  Chinese.  In  some  states 
women  are  allowed  to  vote  <»  certain  questions,  or  for  the 
candidates  for  certain  oflkes,  especially  scho<rf  officials;  and  in 
four  of  the  Western  states  women  have  the  same  rights  of 
suffrage  as  men.  Th6  number  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote, 
but  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  right,  varies  greatly  in  the 
di£Ferent  states  and  according  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  election. 
As  a  general  rule,  but  subject  to  exceptions,  the  national  elections 
call  out  the  largest  number,  the  state  elections  next,  and  the  local 
Sections  the  smallest  number  of  voters.  In  an  exdting  national 
election  between  80  and  90%  of  the  qualified  voters  actually 
-vote,  a  proportion  considerably  greater  than  in  Great  Britain  or 
Germany. 

The  tendency  of  receiit  years  has  been  towards  a  decrease  both 
in  the  number  and  in  the  frequency  of  elections.  A  president  and 
vice^resident  are  voted  for  every  fourth  year,  in  the  years 
<fivisible  by  four,  on  the  first  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday 
of  NovcmbCT.  Members  of  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
fives  are  clu>sen  for  two  years  on  the  evenHnimbered  years. 
State  and  local  elections  take  place  in  accordance  with  state  laws, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  on  the  sanoe  day  as  the  nati<»al  elections.- 
Originally  the  rule  was  for  the  states  to  hold  annual  elections;  in 
fact,  so  strongly  did  the  Ceding  prevail  of  the  need  in  a  democratic 
coantry  for  frequent  elections,  that  the  maxim  "  where  annual 
elections  end,  tyranny  begins,"  became  a  political  proverb.  But 
opinion  gradually  changed  even  in  the  cMer  or  Eastern  states, 
and  in  1909  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  were  the  only  states 
in  the  Union  holding  annual  elections  for  governor  and  both 
hooses  <rf  the  state  legidature.  In  the  Western  sutes  especially 
state  officers  are  chosen  for  longer  terms^in  the  case  of  the 
governor  often  for  four  years — and  the  number  of  dections  has 
corre^)ondingIy  decreased.  Another  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  ekctions  is  the  growing  practice  of  holding  all  the 
elections  of  any  year  on  one  and  the  same  day.  Bdore  the  Civil 
War  Pennsylvania  held  its  state  elections  several  months  before 
the  national  dections.  Ohio  and  Indiana,  until  1885  and  1881 
respectivdy,  held  their  state  elections  early  in  October.  Maine, 
Vermont  and  Arkansas  keep  to  September.  The  selection  of  one 
day  in  the  year  for  all  dections  held  in  that  year  has  resulted 
in  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  total  number. 

Another  tendency  of  recent  years,  but  not  so  pronounced,  is  to 
bdd  local  dections  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  off  "  year;  that  is, 
on  the  odd-numbered  year,  when  no  national  dection  is  hdd. 
The  object  of  this*  reform  is  to  encourage  independent  voting. 
The  average  American  dtlzen  is  only  too  prone  to  carry  hb 
national  political  predilections  into  load  dections,  and  to  vote  for 
the  local  nominees  of  his  party,  without  regard  to  the  question  of 
fitness  of  candidates  and  the  fimdamental  differeiK^  of  issues 
involved.  This  tendency  to  vote  the  entire  party  ticket  is  the 
more  pronounced  because  under  the  system  of  Voting  in  use  in 
many  of  the  states  all  the  candidates  of  the  party  are  arranged  on 
one  ticket,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  vote  a  straight  or  unaltered 
ticket  than  to  change  or  "  scratch  **  it  Again,  the  voter, 
especially  the  ignorant  one,  refrains  from  scratching  his  ticket, 
lest  in  some  way  he  should  fail  to  comply  with  the  technicalities 
of  the  law  and  his  vote  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  local 
elections  are  hdd  on  the  "  off  "  or  odd  year,  and  there  be  no 
national  or  state  candidates,  the  voter  (eels  much  more  free  to 
select  only  those  candidates  whom  he  considers  best  qualified  for 
the  vnriotts  offices. 

On  the  important  question  of  the  purity  d  dections  it  is 


difficult  to  ^>ef^  with  precision.  In  many  of  the  states,  esped- 
ally  those  with  an  enlightened  public  spirit,  such  as  most  of  the 
New  England  states  and  many  of  the  North- Western,  the  elections 
are  fairly  conducted,  there  being  no  intimidation  at  all,  little  or  no 
bribery,  and  an  honest  count.  It  can  safdy  be  said  that  through 
the  Union  as  a  whole  the  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been 
deddedly  towards  greater  honesty  of  dections.  This  is  owing  to 
a  number  of  causes:  (i)The  sdection  of  a  single  day  for  all 
dections,  and  the  consequent  inunense  number  voting  on  that 
day.  Some  years  ago,  when  for  instance  the  Ohio  and  Indiaiw 
dections  were  hdd  a  few  weeks  before  the  general  dection,  each 
party  strained  every  nerve  to  carry  them,  for  the  sake  of  prestige 
and  the  influence  on  other  states.  In  fact,  presidential  elections 
were  often  fdt  to  turn  on  the  result  in  these  early  voting  states, 
and  the  party  managers  were  none  too  scrupulous  in  the  means 
employed  to  carry  them*  Bribery  has  decreased  in  such  states 
since  the  change  of  dection  day  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
(2)  The  enactment  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Australian  or 
secret  ballot  (q.f.)  laws.  These  have  led  to  the  secrecy  of  the 
ballot,  and  hence  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent  have  prevented 
intimidation  and  bribery.  (3)  Educational  or  other  such  test, 
more  particularly  in  the  Southern  states,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
exdude  the  coloured,  and  e^>ecially  the  ^norant  ct^oured,  voters 
from  the  polls.  In  those  southern  states  in  which  the  cokmred 
vote  was  large,  and  still  more  in  those  in  which  it  was  the  majority, 
it  was  fdt  among  the  whites  that  intimidation  or  ballot-box 
stuffing  was  justified  by  the  necessity  of  white  supremacy.  With 
the  elimination  of  the  coloured  vote  by  educational  or  other  tests 
the  honesty  of  dections  has  increased.  (4)  The  enactment  of  new 
and  more  stringent  registration  laws.  Under  these  laws  only 
those  persons  «re  allowed  to  vote  whose  names  have  been  placed 
on  the  rolls  a  certain  number  of  days  or  months  bdore  decti<m. 
These  rolls  are  open  to  public  inspection,  and  the  names  may  be 
challenged  at  the  polb,aiKi  "colonization"  or  repeating  is 
therdore  almost  impossible.  (5)  The  rdorm  of  the  dvil  service 
and  the  gradual  ehmination  of  the  vicious  prindple  of  "  to  the 
victors  bdong  the  spoils."  With  the  rdorm  of  the  dvil  service 
elections  become  less  a  scramble  for  office  and  more  a  contest  of 
pditical  or  economic  prindple.  They  bring  into  the  fidd, 
therefore,  a  better  dass  of  candidates.  (6)  The  enactment  in  a 
number  of  states  of  various  other  laws  for  the  prevention  of  corrupt 
practices,  for  the  publication  of  campaign  expenses,  and  for  the 
prohibition  of  party  woriiers  from  coming  within  a  certain 
specified  distance  of  the  polls.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  for 
instance,  an  act  passed  in  1893,  and  subsequently  amended, 
provides  that  political  committees  shall  file  a  full  statement,  duly 
sworn  to,  of  ail  campaign  expenditures  made  by  them.  The  act 
applies  to  all  public  dections  except  that  of  town  officers,  and  abo 
covers  nominations  by  caucuses  and  conventions  as  wdl.  Apart 
from  hb  personal  expenses  such  as  postage,  travelling  expenses, 
&c.,  a  candidate  b  prohibited  from  spending  anything  himself  to 
promote  dther  hb  nomination  or  his  dection,  but  he  b  allowed 
to  contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  political  committee.  The  law 
places  no  limit  on  the  amount  that  these  committees  may  spend. 
The  rdorm  sought  by  the  law  b  thorough  publidty,  and  not  only 
are  detaib  of  recdpts  and  expenditures  to  be  published,  but  the 
names  of  contributors  and  the  amount  of  thdr  contributions.  In 
the  state  of  New  Yoric  the  act  which  seeks  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  relies  in  like  maimer  on  the  efficacy  c^  publidty,  but 
it  b  less  effective  than  the  Massachusetts  law  in  that  it  provides 
simply  for  the  filing  by  the  candidates  themselves  of  sworn 
statements  of  thdr  own  expenses.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
thdr  contributing  to  political  committees,  and  the  financial 
methods  and  the  amounts  expended  by  such  committees  are  not 
made  public.  But  behind  all  these  causes  that  have  led  to  more 
honest  dections  lies  the  still  greater  one  of  a  healthier  public 
spirit.  In  the  reaction  following  the  Civil  War  all  rdonns  halted. 
In  recent  years,  however,  a  new  and  healthier  interest  has  sprung 
up  in  things  political;  and  one  result  of  this  improved  dvic 
spirit  is  seen  in  the  various  laws  for  purification  of  elections.  It 
may  now  be  safely  affirmed  that  in  the  majority  of  states  the 
dections  are  honestly  conducted;  that  intimidation,  bribery. 
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stuflSng  of  the  ballot  boxes  or  other  forms  of  comiptioD,  when 
they  exist,  are  owing  in  large  measure  to  temporary  at  local 
causes;  and  that  the  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  towards 
a  decrease  in  all  forms  of  corruption. 

The  expenses  connected  with  elections,  such  as  the  renting  and 
preparing  of  the  polling-places,  the  payment  of  the  clerks  and 
other  officers  who  conduct  the  elections  and  count  the  vote,  are 
borne  by  the  community.  A  candidate  therefore  is  not,  as  far 
IS  the  law  is  concerned,  liable  to  any  expense  whatever.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  does  commonly  contribute  to  the  party  treasury, 
though  in  the  case  of  certain  candidates,  particularly  those  for  the 
presidency  and  for  judicial  offices,  financial  contributions  are  not 
general.  The  amount  of  a  candidate's  contribution  varies 
greatly,  According  to  the  office  sought,  the  sUte  in  which  he  lives, 
and  his  private  wealth.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  district  in  New 
York,  a  candidate  for  Congress  is  credibly  believed  to  have  spent 
at  one  election  $50,000.  On  the  other  band,  in  a  Congressional 
election  in  a  certain  district  in  Massachusetts,  the  only  ex- 
penditure of  one  of  the  candidates  was  for  the  two-cent  stamp 
placed  on  his  letter  of  acceptance.  No  estimate  of  the  average 
amount  expended  can  be  made.  It  b,  however,  the  conclusion  of 
Mr  Bryce,  in  his  American  Commonwealik,  that  as  a  rule  a  seat  in 
Congress  costs  the  candidate  less  than  a  seat  for  a  county 
division  in  the  House  of  Commons.    (See  also  Ballot.) 

ELECTION,  in  English  law,  the  obligation  imposed  upon  a 
party  by  courts  of  equity  to  choose  between  two  inconsistent 
or  alternative  rights  or  claims  in  cases  where  there  is  a  clear 
intention  of  the  person  from  whom  he  derives  one  that  he  should 
not  enjoy  both.  Thus  a  testator  died  seized  of  property  in  fee 
simple  and  in  fee  tail — he  had  two  daughters,  and  devised  the 
fee  simple  property  to  one  and  the  entailed  property  to  the  other; 
the  first  one  daimed  to  have  her  share  of  the  entailed  property 
as  coparcener  and  also  to  retain  the  benefit  she  took  under  the 
wilL  It  was  held  that  she  was  put  to  her  election  whether  she 
would  take  under  the  will  and  renounce  her  claim  to  the  entailed 
property  or  take  against  the  will,  in  which  case  she  must  renounce 
the  benefits  she  took  under  the  will  in  so  far  as  was  necessary 
to  compensate  her  sister.  As  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  is 
compensation,  a  person  electing  against  a  document  does  not 
lose  all  his  rights  under  it,  but  the  court  will  sequester  so  much 
only  of  the  benefit  intended  for  him  as  will  compensate  the  persons 
disappointed  by  his  election.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  free  and  disposable  fund  passing  by  the 
instrument  from  which  compensation  can  be  made  in  the  event 
of  election  against  the  will.  If,  therefore,  a  man  having  a  special 
power  of  appointment  appoint  the  fund  equally  between  two 
persons,  one  being  an  object  of  the  power  and  the  other  not  an 
object,  no  question  of  election  arises,  but  the  appointment  to 
the  person  not  an  object  is  bad. 

Election,  though  generally  arising  in  cases  of  wills,  may  also 
arise  in  the  case  of  a  deed.  There  is,  however,  a  distinction  to 
be  observed.  In  the  case  of  a  will  a  clear  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  testator  that  he  meant  to  dispose  of  property  not  his  own 
must  be  shown,  and  parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  as  to  this. 
In  the  case  of  a  deed,  however,  no  such  intention  need  be  shown, 
for  if  a  deed  confers  a  benefit  and  imposes  a  liability  on  the  same 
person  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  accept  the  one  and  reject  the  other, 
but  this  must  be  distinguished  from  cases  where  two  separate 
^fts  are  given  to  a  person,  one  beneficial  and  the  other  onerous. 
In  such  a  case  no  question  of  election  arises  and  he  may  take 
the  one  and  reject  the  other,  unless,  indeed,  there  are  words 
used  which  make  the  one  conditional  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
other. 

Election  is  dther  express,  e.g.  by  deed,  or  implied;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  often  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty 
whether  there  has  in  fact  been  an  election  or  not;  each  case 
must  depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances,  but  quite 
generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  person  who  has  elected  must 
have  been  capable  of  electing,  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
doctrine  of  election,  and  have  had  the  opportunity  of  satisfying 
himself  of  the  relative  value  of  the  properties  between  which 
be  has  elected.    In  the  case  of  infants  the  court  will  sometimes 


elect  after  an  Inquiry  as  to  which  course  is  the  most  advantageous, 
or  if  there  is  no  immediate  urgency,  will  allow  the  matter  to  stand 
over  till  the  infant  attains  his  majority.  In  the  cases  of  married 
women  and  lunatics  the  courts  will  exercise  the  right  for  them. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  parties  have  so  dealt  with 
the  property  that  it  would  be  inequitable  to  disturb  it;  in 
such  cases  the  court  will  not  interfere  in  order  to  allow  of 
election. 

ELECTORAL  COMMISSION,  in  United  States  history,  a 
commission  created  to  settle  the  disputed  presidential  election 
of  1876.  In  this  election  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  received  184  uncontested  electoral  votes,  and  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  the  Republican  candidate,  163.*  The  states  of 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Oregon  and  South  Carolina,  with  a  total 
of  22  votes,  each  sent  in  two  sets  of  electoral  ballots,*  and  from 
each  of  these  states  except  Oregon  one  set  gave  the  whole  vote 
to  Tilden  and  the  other  gave  the  whole  vote  to  Hayes.  From 
Oregon  one  set  of  ballots  gave  the  three  electoral  votes  of  the 
state  to  Hayes;  the  other  gave  two  votes  to  Hayes  and  one  to 
TUden. 

The  election  of  a  president  is  a  complex  proceeding,  the  method 
being  indicated  partly  in  the  Constitution,  and  being  partly  left 
to  Congress  and  partly  to  the  states.  The  manner  of  selecting 
the  electors  is  left  to  state  law;  the  electoral  ballots  are  seat 
to  the  president  of  the  Senate,  who  "  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  certificatea, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.' '  Concerning  this  pro visiop 
many  questions  of  vital  importance  arose  in  1876:  Did  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Senate  count  the  votes,  the  houses  being  mere 
witnesses;  or  did  the  houses  count  them,  the  president's  dutiea 
being  merely  ministerial  ?  Did  counting  imply  the  determination 
of  what  should  be  counted,  or  was  it  a  mere  arithmetical  process; 
that  is,  did  the  Constitution  itself  afford  a  method  of  settling 
disputed  returns,  or  was  this  left  to  legislation  by  Congress? 
Might  Congress  or  an  officer  of  the  Senate  go  behind  a  state*a 
certificate  and  review  the  acts  of  its  certifying  officiab  ?  Might 
it  go  further  and  examine  into  the  choice  of  electors  ?  And  if 
it  had  such  powers,  might  it  delegate  them  to  a  comii)ission? 
As  regards  the  pro<%dure  of  Congress,  it  seems  that,  although 
in  early  years  the  president  of  the  Senate  not  only  performed  or 
overlooked  the  electoral  count  but  also  exercised  discretion  in 
some  matters  very  important  in  1876,  Congress  early  began  to 
assert  power,  and,  at  least  from  1821  onward,  controlled  the 
count,  claiming  complete  power.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
Senate  in  1876  was  contr<^ed  by  the  Republicans  and  the  House 
by  the  Democrats,  lessened  the  chance»  of  any  harmonioua 
settlement  of  these  questions  by  Congress.  The  country  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  Hence  it  was  that  by  an  act  of  the 
39tb  of  January  1877,  Congress  created  the  Eleaoral  Commission 
to  pass  upon  the  contested  returns,  giving  it  "  the  same  powers, 
if  any  "  possessed  by  itself  in  the  premises,  the  decisions  to  stand 
unless  rejected  by  the  two  houses  separately.  The  commission 
was  composed  of  five  Democratic  and  five  Republican  Congress- 
men, two  justices  of  the  Suprente  Court  of  either  party,  and  a 
fifth  justice  chosen  by  these  four.  As  its  members  of  the  com- 
mission the  Senate  chose  G.  F.  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  O.  P. 
Morton  of  Indiana,  and  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey 
(Republicans),  and  A.  G.  Thurmao  of  Ohio  and  T.  F.  Bayaid 
of  Delaware  (Democrats).  The  House  chose  Henry  B.  Payne 
of  Ohio,  Eppa  Hunton  of  Virginia,  and  Josiah  G.  Abbott  of 
Massachusett*  (Democrats);  and  George  F.  Hoar  of  Massa- 
chusetu  and  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio  (Republicans).  The 
Republican  judges  were  William  Strong  and  Samud  F.  Miller; 
the  Democratic,  Nathan  Clifford  and  Stephen  J.  Field.  These 
four  chose  as  the  fifteenth  member  Justice  Joseph  P.  Bradley, 

^  The  electioa  of  a  vice-president  was,  of  course,  involved  also. 
WiUiam  A.  Wheeler  was  the  Republican  caodidau.  and  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks  the  Democratic. 

'A  second  act  of  electoral  ballots  had  also  been  sent  in  from 
Vermont,  where  Haves  had  received  a  popular  majority  vote  of 
24.000.  As  these  Dallocs  had  been  transmitted  in  an  irregular 
manner,  the  president  of  the  Senate  refused  to  receive  thtm,  apd 
was  siiBtainoa  in  this  dRtion  by  the  upper  House. 
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a  Republican  but  the  only  member  not  selected  avowedly  as  a 
partisan.  M  counsd  for  the  Democratic  candidate  there  ap- 
peared before  the  commission  at  different  times  Charles  O'Conor 
of  New  York,  Jeremiah  S.  Black  of  Pennsylvania,  Lyman 
TYumbull  of  Illinois,  R.  T.  Merrick  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Ashbd  Green  of  New  Jersey,  Matthew  H.Carpenter  of  Wisconsin, 
George  Hoadley  of  Ohio,  and  W.  C  Whitney  of  New  York. 
W.  M.  Evarts  and  E.  W.  Stoughton  of  New  York  and  Samuel 
Shdlabarger  and  Stanley  Matthews  of  Ohio  appeared  regularly 
in  behalf  of  Mr  Hayes. 

The  popular  vote  seemed  to  indicate  that  Haye&  had  carried 
South  Carolina  and  Oregon,  and  Tilden  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  Hayes  could  secure  the  185  votes 
necessary  to  elect  only  by  gaining  every  disputed  ballot.  As 
the  choice  of  Republican  electors  in  Louisiana  had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  rejection  of  several  thousand  Democratic  votes 
by  a  Republican  returning  board,  the  Democrats  insisted  that 
the  commission  should  go  behind  the  returns  and  correct  in- 
justice; the  Republicans  declared  that  the  state's  action  was 
final,  and  that  to  go  behind  the  returns  would  be  invading  its 
sovereignty.  When  this  matter  came  before  the  commission 
it  virtually  accepted  the  Republican  contention,  ruling  that  it 
could  not  go  behind  the  returns  except  on  the  superficial  issues 
of  manifest  fraud  therein  or  the  eligibility  of  electors  to  their 
office  under  the  Constitution;  that  is,  it  could  not  investigate 
antecedents  of  fraud  or  misconduct  of  state  officials  in  the  results 
certified.  All  vital  questions  were  settled  by  the  votes  of  eight 
Republicans  and  seven  Democrats;  and  as  the  Republican 
Senate  would  never  concur  with  the  Democratic  House  in  over- 
riding the  decisions,  aU  the  diluted  votes  were  awarded  to  Mr 
Hayes,  who  therefore  was  declared  elected. 

The  strictly  partisan  votes  of  the  commission  and  the  adoption 
by  prominent  Democrats  and  Republicans,  both  within  and 
without  the  commission,  of  an  attitude  toward  states-rights 
principles  quite  inconsistent  with  party  tenets  and  tendencies, 
have  given  rise  to  much  severe  criticism.  The  Democrats  and 
the  country,  however,  quietly  accepted  the  decision.  The 
judgments  underlying  it  were  two:  (i)  That  Congress  rightly 
claimed  the  power  to  settle  such  contests  within  the  limits  set; 
(2)  that,  as  Justice  Miller  said  regarding  these  limits,  the  people 
had  never  at  any. time  intended  to  give  to  Congress,  the  power, 
by  naming  the  electors,  to  **  decide  who  are  to  be  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  United  States." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr  Tilden  was  morally  entitled  to  the 
presidency^  and  the  correction  of  the  Louisiana  frauds  would 
certainly  have  given  satisfaction  then  and  increasing  satisfaction 
later,  in  the  retrospect,  to  the  country.  The  commission  might 
probably  have  corrected  the  frauds  without  exceeding  its  Con- 
gressional precedents.  Nevertheless,  the  principles  of  its 
decisions  must  be  recognized  by  all  save  ultra-nationalists  as 
truer  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  promising  more  for 
the  good  of  the  coiutry  than  would  have  been  the  principles 
necessary  to  a  contrary  decision. 

By  an  act  of  the  3rd  of  February  1887  the  electoral  procedure 
is  regulated  in  gteat  detail.  Under  this  act  determination  by  a 
state  of  electoral  disputes  is  conclusive,  subject  to  certain 
formalities  that  guarantee  definite  action  and  accimite  certifica- 
tion. These  formalities  constitute  "  regularity,"  and  lure  in  all 
cases  judgable  by  Congress.  When  Congress  is  forced  by  the 
lack  or  evident  incondusiveness  of  state  action,  or  by  conflicting 
State  action,  to  decide  disputes,  votes  are  lost  imless  both 
houses  concur. 

AuTHORiTiBS.— J.  Fi  Rhodes,  History  of  the  Untied  Stales,  vol.  7, 
coveriiijf  1872-1877-  (New  York,  1906);  P.  L.  Haworth,  The  Hayes- 
Tilden  disputed  Presidential  Election  of  1876  (Cleveland,  1906)  > 
/•  W.  Burgess,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  vol.  3  (1888).  pp.  633-653, 

The  Law  of  the  Electoral  Count ";  aind  for  the  sources,  Senate 
Miscellaneous  Document  No.  5  (vol.  i),  and  House  Mtscel.  Doc. 
No.  13  ^vol.  2),  44  Congress,  2  Session, — Count  of  the  Electoral  Vote, 
fjoceedtngs  of  Congress  and  Electoral  Commission, — the  latter 
identical  with  Congressional  Record,  vol.  5.  pt.  4, 44  Cong.,  2  Session ; 
also  about  twrenty  volumes  of  evidence  on  the  state  elections  in- 
volved. The  volume  called  The  Presidential  Counts  (New  York. 
>B77)  was  compiled  by  Mr  Tilden  and  his  secretary. 


BLBCTOAS  (Get,  KurfUrsten,  from  KHren,  O.H.C.  kiosM, 
choose,  elect,  and  Filrsty  prince),  a  body  of  (German  princes, 
originally  seven  in  number,  with  whom  rested  the  election  of 
the  Ckrman  king,  from  Ibe  13th  until  the  bcgiiming  of  the  igtb 
century.  The  German  kings,  from  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Fowler  (9x9-936)  till  the  middle  of  the  X3th  century,  succeeded 
to  their  position  partly  by  heredity,  and  partly  by  election. 
Primitive  (Germanic  practice  had  emphasizied  the  element  d 
heredity.  Reges  ex  nobilitaie  sumutU:  the  man  whom  a  German 
tribe  recognized,  as  its  king  must  be  in  the  line  of  hereditary 
descent  from  Woden;  and  therefore  the  genealogical  trees  of 
eady  Teutonic  kings  (as,  for  instance,  in  England  those  of  the 
Kentish  &nd  West  Saxon  sovereigns)  are  carefully  constructed 
to  prove  that  descent  from  the  god  which  alone  will  constitute 
a  proper  title  for  his  descendants.  Even  from  the  fiocst,  however, 
there  had  been  some  opening  for  election;  for  the  principle  o^ 
primogeniture  was  not  ob^^ed,  and  there  might  be  several 
competing  candidates,  all  of  the  true  Woden  stock.  One  of 
these  competing  'candidates  would  have  to  be  recognized  (as 
the  Anglo-Saxons  said,  geceosan)]  and  to  this  limited  extent 
Teutonic  kings  may  be  termed  elective  from  the  very  first.  In 
the  other  nations  of  western  Europe  this  element  of  dcction 
dwindled,  and  the  prindple  of  heredity  alone  received  legal 
recognition;  in  medieval  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  prindple 
of  heredity,  while  still  exercising  an  inevitable  natural  force, 
sank  fomnially  into  the  background,  and  legal  recognition  was 
finally  given  to  the  elective  principle.  De  facto,  therefore,  the 
prindple  qi  heredity  exercises  in  Ger&any  a  great  influence, 
an  influence  never  more  striking  than  in  the  period  which  follows 
on  the  formal  recognition  of  the  elective  principle,  when,  the 
Habsburgs  (h'ke  the  Metelli  at  Rome)  fato  impcratores  fiunU 
de  jure,  each  monarch  owes  his  accession  simply  and  sokly  t^ 
the  vote  of  an  electoral  college. 

This  difference  between  the  German  monarchy  and  the  other 
monarchies  of  western  Europe  may  be  explained  by  various 
considerations.  Not  the  least  important  of  these  is  what  seems 
a  pure  accident.  Whereas  the'  C^petian  monarchs,  during  the 
three  hundred  years  that  followed  on  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet 
in  987,  always  left  an  heir  male,  and  an  heir  male  of  full  age^ 
the  (jcrman  kings  again  and  again,  during  the  same  period, 
either  left  a  minor  to  succeed  to  their  throne,  or  left  no  issue 
at  aU.  The  prindple  of  heredity  began  to  fail  because  there 
were  no  heirs.  Again  the  strength  of  tribal  feeling  in  Germany 
made  the  monarchy  into  a  prize,  which  must  not  be  the  apanage 
of  any  single  tribe,  but  must  drculate,  as  it  were,  from  Franconian 
toSaxon,  from  Saxon  to  Bavarian,  from  Bavarian  to  Franconian, 
from  Franconian  to  Swabian;  while  the  growing  power  of  the 
baronage,  and  its  habit  of  erecting  anti-kings  to  emphasize  its 
opposition  to  the  crown  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.),  coalesced  with  and  gave  new  force  to  the  action  of  tribdl 
feeling.  Lastly,  the  fact  that  the  German  kings  were  also 
Roman  emperors  finally  and  irretrievably  consolidated  the  grow- 
ing tendency  towards  the  dcctive  principle.  The  prindple  of 
heredity  had  never  held  any  great  sway  imdcr  the  andent  Roman 
Empire  (see  under  Empesos);  and  the  medieval  Empire, 
instituted  as  it  was  by  the  papacy, -came  dcfinitdy  under  the 
influence  of  ecclesiastical  prepossessions  in  favour  of  election. 
The  chxirch  had  substituted  for  that  descent  from  Woden,  which 
had  devatcd  the  old  pagan  kings  to  their  thrones,  the  conception 
that  the  monarch  derived  his  crown  from  the  choice  of  God, 
after  the  maimer  of  Saul;  and  the  theoretical  choice  of  God 
was  readily  turned  into  the  actual  choice  of  the  church,  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  general  body  of  churchmen.  If  an  ordinary 
king  is  thus  regarded  by  the  church  as  essentially  dectedj  mu(^ 
more  will  the  emi>eror,  coimectcd  as  he  is  with  the  church  as 
one  of  its  officers,  be  hdd  to  be  also  elected;  and  as  a  bishop 
is  chosen  by  the  chapter  of  his  diocese,  so,  it  will  be  thought, 
must  the  emperor  be  chosen  by  some  corresponding  body  in  his 
empire.  Heredity  might  be  tolerated  in  a  mere  matter  of  king* 
ship:  the  precious  trust  of  imperial  power  could  not  be  allowed 
to  descend  according  to-tho  acddcnts  of  family  succession.  To 
Otto  of  Freising  {Gesta  Frid.  ii.  z)  it  Is  already  a  point  of  right 
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vindicated  for  itidf  by  the  exoeUen^  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
as  a  matter  of  singular  prerogative,  tliat  it  should  not  descend 
per  sanpdms  propaginemf  sed  per  principvm  decUoncm, 

The  accessions  of  Conrad  U.  (see  Wipo,  VUa  Cuonradif  c  k>2), 
of  Lothair  IL  (see  Narratio  de  eleciume  Lotharii,  M.G.B.^  Scriptt. 
xii.  p.  S'o),  of  Conrad  III.  (see  Otto  of  Freising,  Ckronicon,  vii. 
83)  and  of  Frederick  I.  (see  Otto  of  Frcistng,  Gesta  Frid.  ii.  x) 
had  all  been  marked  by  an  element,  more  or  less  pronounced, 
of  election^  That  element  is  perhaps  most  considerable  fn  the 
case  of  Lothair,  who  had  no  rights  of  heredity  to  urge.  Here 
we  read  of  ten  princes  being  selected  from  the  princes  of  the 
various  duchies,  to  whose  chqice  the  rest  promise  to  assent,  and 
of  these  ten  selecting  three  candidates,  one  of  whom,  Lothair, 
is  finally  chosen  (apparently  by  the  whole  assembly)  in  a  some- 
what tumultuary  fashion.  In  this  case  the  electoial  assembly 
would  seem  to  be^  in  the  last  resort,  the  whole  diet  of  all  the 
princes.  But  a  dc  facto  pre-eminence  in  the  act  of  election  is 
already,  during  the  X2th  century,  enjoyed  by  the  three  Rhenish 
archbishops,  probably  because  of  the  part  they  afterwards 
(^yed  9t  the  coronation,  and  also  by  the  dukes  of  the  great 
duchies — possibly  because  of  the  part  th^r  too  played,  as  vested 
for  the  time  with  the  great  offices  of  the  household,  at  the  corona- 
tion feast.*  Thus  at  the  election  of  Lothair  it  is  the  ardibishop 
of  Mainz  who  conducts  the  proceedings;  and  the  election  is 
not  held  to  be  final  tmtil  the  duke  of  Bavaria  has  given  his  assent. 
The  fact  Is  that,  votes  being  weighed  by  quality  as  well  as  by 
quantity  (see  Diet),  the  votes  of  the  archbishops  and  dukes, 
which  would  first  be  taken,  would  of  themselves,  if  unanimous, 
decide  the  election.  To  prevent  tumtiltuary  elections,  it  was 
well  that  the  election  should  be  left  exclusivdy  with  these  great 
dignitaries;  and  this  is  what,  by  the  taiiddle  of  the  13th  century, 
bad  eventually  been  done. 

The  chaos  of  the  interregnum  from  1198  to  12x3  showed  the 
way  for  the  new  departure;  the  chaos  of  the  great  interregnum 
(x  3SO-X  373)  led  to  its  being  finally  taken.  The  decay  of  the  great 
duchies,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  class  of  princes  intd  a  dose 
corporation,  some  of  whose  members  were  the  equals  of  the  old 
dukes  in  power,  introduced  diffictilties  and  doubts  into  the 
practice  of  election  which  had  been  used  in  the  12th  century. 
The  contested  election  of  the  interregnum  of  X198-X212  brought 
these  difficulties  and  doubts  into  strong  relid.  The  famous 
bull  of  Innocent  III.  (Venerabiiem),  in  which  he  decided  for 
Otto  IV.  against  Philip  of  Swabia,..on  the  ground  tbat,  though 
he  had  fewer  votes  than  Philip;  he  had  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  those  ad  quos  principdikr  specf<U.  dectio,  made  it  almost 
imperative  that  there  should  be  some  definition  of  these  prindpal 
electors.  The  most  famous  attempt  at  such  a  definition  is  that 
of  the  Sacksenspiegdf  which  was  followed,  or  combated,  by 
many  other  writers  in  the  first  half  of  the  X3th  century. 
Eventually  the  contested  election  of  1257  brou^t  light  and 
definition.  Here  we  find  seven  potentates  acting — the  same 
seven  nfhom  the  (xolden  Bull  recognizes  in  1356;  and  we  find 
these  seven  described  in  an  official  letter  to  the  pope,  as  principes 
weetn  in  hujusmodi  electicne  kaherUes,  qiii  sunt  septem  numero. 
The  doctrine  thus  enunciated  was  at  once  recdved.  The  pope 
acknowledged  it  hi  two  bulls  (x  263) ;  a  cardinal,  in  a  commentaiy 
on  the  bull  Venerabiiem  of  Innocent  IIL,  recognized  it  about 
the  same  time;  and  the  erection  of  statues  of  the  seven  electors 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  gave  the  doctrine  a  xisibh  and  outward 
expression. 

By  jthe  date  of  the  election  of  Rudolph  of  Habsbuxg  (1273) 

the  seven  dectors  may  be  regarded  as  a  definite  body,  with  an 

acknowledged  right  But  the  definition  andthe  acknowledgment 

were  still  imperfect    (x)  The  compodtion  of  the  dectoral  body 

was  uncertain  in  two  respects.    The  duke  of  Bavaria  claimed 

as  bis  right  the  electoral  vote  of  (he  king  of  Bohemia;  and  the 

practice  of  partUio  in  dectoral  families  tended  to  raise  further 

*  This  is  the  view  of  the  Sachsenspiegd,  and  also  of  Albert  of  Stade 
(quoted  in  SchrMer,  p.  476,  n.  27) :  ^  Palatinus  digit,  quia  dapifer  est; 
ma  Saxoniae.  quia  marescakus,'*  3tc  Schroder  points  out  (p.  479, 
a.  45)  that  "  partidpation  in  the  coronatioB  feast  is  an  express 
recoaiitionof  the  king";  and  thoae  who  are  to  discbarge  tbdrottct 
in  the  000  must  have  had  a  prominent  voice  in  the  otber. 


difficulties  about  the  enrdse  of  the  vote.    Th6  Qolden  Bidl  of 
1356  settled  both  these  questions.    Bohemia  (of  which  Charles 
IV.,  the  author  of  the  Golden  Bull,  was  himself  the  king)  was 
assigned  the  electoral  vote  in  preference  to  Bavaria;  and  a 
provision  annexii^  the  electoral  vote. to  a  definite  territory, 
declaring  that  territory  indivisible,  and  regulating  its  descent 
by  the  rule  of  primogeniture  instead  of  partition,  swept  away  the 
dd  difficulties  which  the  custom  of  partition  had  raised.    After 
1356  the  seven  dectors  are  regularly  the  three  Rhenish  Arch- 
bishops, Mainz,  Cologne  and  Trier,  and  four  lay  magnates,  the 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  Uie  margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  king  of  Bohemia;  the  three  former 
bdng  vested  with  the  three  archchancdlorships,  and  the  four 
latter  with  the  four  offices  of  the  royal  househdd  (see  House- 
hold).   (3)  The  rights  of  the  seven  electors,  in  their  collective 
capadty  as  an  dectoral  odlege,  were  a  matter  of  dispute  with  the 
papacy. '  The  result  of  the  dection,  whether  made,  as  at  first, 
by  the  princes  genoally  or,  as  after  X257,  by  the  seven  dectors 
exdusivdy,  was  in  itself  simply  the  creation  of  a.  German  king 
— an  eleclio  in  regem.    But  dnce  963  the  German  king  was  also, 
after  coronation  by  the  pope,  Roman  emperor.    Therefore  the 
election  had  a  double  result:  the  man  elected  was  not  only 
electus  in  regem,  but  also  promovendus  ad  imperium.    The 
difficulty  was  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  term  promcvendtts. 
Was  the  king  dect  inevitably  to  become  emperor?  or  did  the 
promotio  only  follow  at  the  discretion  of  the  pope,  if  he  thought 
the  king  dect  fit  for  promotion?  and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and 
according  to  what  standard,  did  the  pope -judge  of  such  fitness? 
Innocent  III.  had  already  daimcd,  in  Uie  bull  Venerabiiem, 
(x)  that  the  electors  derived  their  power  of  dection,  so  far  as  it 
made  an  emperor,  from  the  Holy  See  (which  had  originally  "  trans- 
lated "  the  Empire  from  the  East  to  the  West),  and  (3)  that  the 
papacy  had  a  jus  el  auctoritas  examinandi  personam  electam  in 
regem  el  promovendam  ad  imperium.    The  latter  daim  he  had 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  anointed,  consecrated  and  crowned 
the  emperor — in  other  words,  that  he  gave  a  spiritual  office 
according  to  spiritual  methods,  which  entitled  him  to  inquire 
into  the  fitness  of  the  recipient  of  that  office,  as  a  bishop  inquires 
into  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  ordination.  Innocent  had  put 
forward  this  daim  as  a  ground  for  dedding  between  competing 
candidates:  Boniface  VHI.  pressed  the  claim  against  Albert  I. 
in  1398,  even  thou^  his  dection  was  unanimous;  while  John 
XXn.  exercised  it  in  its  harshest  form,  when  in  1324  he  ex- 
communicated Louis  IV.  for  using  tho  title  and  exerting  the 
rights  even  of  king  without  previous  papal  confirmation.    This 
action  ultimately  led  to  a  protest  from  the  dectors  themsdves, 
whose  right  of  dection  would  have  become  practically  meaning- 
less, if  such  assumptions  had  been  tolerated.    A  meeting  of  the 
dectors  (Kwverein)  at  Reuse  in  X338  declared  (and  the  declara- 
tion was  reaffirmed  by  a  diet  at  Frankfort  in  the  same  year) 
that  postquam  aliguis  eligitur  in  Imperatorem  sive  Regem  ab 
Blectoribus  Imperii  concorditer,  vel  majori  parte  eorundcm,  statim 
ex  sola  electione  est  Rex  verus  et  Imperator  Romanu^  censendus 
.  ,  ,  nee  Papac  sive  Sedis  Apostolicae  .  .  .  approbatione  .  .  . 
indiget.    The  doctrine  thus  positively  affirmed  at  Reuse  is 
negativdy  reaffirmed  in  the  Golden  Bull,  in  which  a  sigm'ficant 
silence  is  maintained  in  regard  to  papal  rights.    But  the  doctrine 
was  not  in  practice  followed:  Sigismund  himself  did  not  venture 
to  dispense  with  papal  approbation. 

By  the  end  of  the  X4th  century  the  position  of  the  dectors, 
both  individually  and  as  a  corporate  body,  had  become  definite 
and  precise.  Individually,  they  were  distinguished  from  all 
other  princes,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Indivisibih'ty  of  their 
.territories  and  by  the  custom  of  primogeniture  which  secured 
that  indivisibility;  and  they  were  still  further  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  their  person,  like  that  of  the  emperor  himself,  was 
protected  by  the  law  of  tteason,  while  their  territories  were  only 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  courts.  They  were 
independent  territorial  soverdgns;  and  thdr  position  was  at 
once  the  envy  and  the  ideal  of  the  other  princes  of  Germany. 
Such  had  been  the  policy  of  Charles  IV.;  and  thus  had  he,  in  the 
Goklen  Bull,  sought  to  magnify  the  seven  electors,  and  himsdf 
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aisodtotUieseveiiflBlibctpacltyofkfBgof  Bohemia,  even  at 
tlie  expense  of  the  Empire,  and  of  himself  in  his  capacity  of 
emperor.  Powerful  as  they  were,  however,  in  their  indivklual 
capacity,  the  electors  shoWl  thenisdves  no  less  powerful  as  a 
corporate  body.  As  such  a  corporate  body,  thty  may  be  con- 
sidered from  three  different  points  of  view,  and  as  actinia  in 
three  different  capacities.  They  are  an  electoral  body,  choosing 
each'  successive  emperor;  they  are  one  of  the  three'  ooUegee  of 
the  imperial  (fiet  (see  Dxtr);  and  they  are  also  an  electoral 
union  (KwfUrstemerein),  acting  as  a  s^arate  and  independent 
political  organ  even  after  the  election,  and  during  the  reign,  of 
the  men»xh.  It  was  ih.  this  last  capacity  that  they  had  met  at 
Rense  in  1338;  and  in  the  same  capacity  they  acted  repeatedly 
during  the  x5th  century.  According  to  the  Golden  Bull,  sudk 
meetings  were  to  be  annual,  and  their  deliberations  were  to 
concern  "the  safetv  of  the  Empire  and  the  world/'  Annual 
they  never  were;  but  occasionally  they  became  of  great  im- 
portance* In  X434,  during  the  attempt  at  reforte  occasioned  by 
the  failure  of  Gmnan  arms  against  the  Hussites,  the  KurfHrttM- 
vergm  acted,  or  at  least  ft  daimed  to  act,  as  the  predominant 
partner  in  a  dutnnvirate,  hi  which  the  unsuccessful  Sigisnrand 
was  relegated  to  a  secondary  position.  During  the  long  reign 
of  Ftederick  m.— a  reign  in  which  the  interests  of  Austria 
irere  cherished,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  neglected,  by 
that  apathetic  yet  tenacious  emperor--the  electors  once  more 
attempted,  in  the  year  1453.  to  erect  a  new  central  government 
in  place  of  the  emperor,  a  government  which,  if  not  conducted 
by  themselves  directly  in  their  capacity  of  a  KwfOrstmvereinf 
should  at  any  rate  be  un^er  their  influence  and  controL  So, 
they  hoped,  Germany  might  be  able  to  make  head  against  that 
papal  aggression,  to  which  Frederick  had  yielded,  and  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  that  crusade  against  the  Turks,  which  he  had 
nc^ected.  like  the  previous  attempt  at  reform  during  the 
Hussite  wars,  the  scheme  came  to  nothing;  the  forces  of  disunion 
in  Germany  were  too  strong  for  any  central  government,  whether 
monarchical  and  controlled  by  the  emperor,  or  oligarchical  and 
contrdfed  by  the  electors.  But  a  final  attempt,  the  most 
strenuous  of  all,  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Mariinilian  I.,  and 
under  the  influence  of  Bertold,  elector  and  archbishop  of  Mains. 
The  council  of  1500,  in  which  the  electors  (with  the  exception 
of  the  king  of  Bohemia)  weTe  to  have  sat,  and  which  would  have 
been  under  their  control,  represents  the  last  effective  attempt 
St  a  real  Retcksregiment.  Inevitably,  however,  it  shipwredied 
on  the  opposition  of  MaximiBan;  and  though  the  attempt  was 
again  made  between  1531  and  1530,  the  idea  of  a  real  central 
government  under  the  control  of  the  electors  perished,  and  the 
development  of  local  administration  by  the  drde  took  its  place. 

In  the  course  of  the  x6th  century  a  new  right  came  to  be 
ezerdsed  by  the  electors.  As  an  electoral  body  (that  is  to  say, 
in  the  first  of  the  three  capacities  distinguished  above),  they 
claimed,  at  the  election  of  Charles  V.  in  15x9  and  at  subsequent 
elections,  to  impose  conditions  on  the  elected  monarch,  and  to 
(^tcrmine  the  terms  on  which  he  should  exercise  his  office  in 
the  course  of  his  reign.  This  WakkapitulaHon,  similar  toi  the 
Pacta  Comenta  which  limited  the  elected  kings  of  Poland,  was 
left  by  the  diet  to  the  discretion  of  the  dectors,  though  after 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  an  attempt  was  made,  with  some  little 
success,*  to  turn  the  capitulation  into  a  matter  of  legislative 
enactment  by  the  diet.  From  this  time  onwards  the  only  fact  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  electors  is  the  change  which 
took  place  in  the  composition  o!  their  body  during  the  17th 
and  x8th  centuries.  From  the  Golden  Bull  to  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  (1356-1648)  the  composition  of  the  dectoral  body 
had  remained  unchanged.  In  1623,  however,  in  the  course 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  vote  of  the  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine  had  been  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria;  and  at  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  the  vote,  with  the  office  of  imperial  butler 
which  it  carried,  was  left  to  Bavaria,  while  an  eighth  vote,  along 
with  thd  new  office  of  imperial  treasurer,  was  created  for  the 
count  palatine.  In  1708  a  ninth  vote,  along  with  the  office  of 
imperial  standard-bearer,   was  created  for  Hanover;  while 

>  See  Schroder's  Lehrbnck  der  deutschtn  RechtsgisckkJOCf  p^  02a 


finally,  in  1778,  the  vote  ol  B«:viiia  and  the  office  of  imperial 
butler  leturMd  to  the  counts  palatine,  aa  heirs  of  the  duchy, 
on  the  extinction  o<  Che  ducal  line,  whfle  the  new  vote  created 
for  the  Palatinate  in  1648,  with  the  office  of  imperial  treasurer, 
was  transferred  to  BrunswidL-Ldneburg  (Hanover)  in  lieu  of  the 
one  which  this  house  already  held.  In  x8o6,  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  electors  ceased  to  exist. 

LxTBRATOaB.— T.  Lindner,  Die  deutsckm  K9ninwahlen  imd  die 
Bntstektmides  ^urfirsteniums  (i893)»  and  Der  Hergang  bei  den 
deiOschen  Kgnigswahlen  (1899);  K.  lurchh6fcr,  Zw  Entsukung  des 


c.  bci  'aad. R.  Schroder;  Lehrbuch  der  deutuken  Ruktsgesehtchte, 
pp.  471-481  and  8i9-82a  (E.  Ba.) 

BUSCTRA  CHXIxrpa),  '*  the  bright  one,*'  in  GredL  mythok>gy. 
(x)  One  of  the  seven  Pleiades,  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Plelone. 
She  is  dosdy  coimected  with  the  old  constellation  worship  and 
the  religion  of  Samothrace,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Cabeiri  (f  .v.), 
where  she  was  generally  supposed  to  dwdL  By  Zeus  she  was  the 
mother  of  Dardanus,  lasion  (or  ECtion),  and  Qarmonia;  but  in 
the  Italian  tradition,  which  represented  Italy  as  the  original 
home  of  the  Trojans,  Dardanus  was  her  son  by  a  king  of  Italy 
named  Coxythus.  After  htt  amour  with  Zeus,  Electra  fled  to  the 
Palladium  as  a  suppliant,  but  Athena,  enraged  that  it  had  been 
touched  by  one  who  was  no  longer  a  maiden,  flung  El^ra  and 
the  image  from  heaven  to  earth,  where  it  was  found  by  Uus,  and 
taken  by  him  to  Ilium;  according  to  another  tradition,  Electra 
herself  took  it  to  Ilium,  and  gave  it  to  her  son  Dardanus  (Schot 
Eurip.  PhoerL  1 136).  In  her  grief  at  the  destruction  of  the  dty 
she  plucked  out  her  hair  and  was  dianged  Into  a  comet;  in 
another  version  Electra  and  her  six  sisters  had  been  placed  among 
the  stars  as  the  Pleiades,  and  the  star  which  she  represented  lost 
its  brilliancy  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  Electra's  connexion  with 
Samothrace  (where  shb  was  also  called  Electryone  and  Strategis) 
is  shown  by  the  localization  of  the  carrying  off  of  her  reputed 
daughter  Harmonia  by  Cadmus,  and  by  the  fact  that^  according 
to  Athenicon  (the  author  of  a  work  on  Samothrace  quoted  by  the 
scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodiiis  i.  9x7),  the  Cabeiri  were 
DardanuB  and  lasion.  The  gate  Electra  at  Thebes  and  the 
fabulous  island  Electris  were  said  to  have  been  oedlcd  after  her 
(Apollodorus  ill.  xa  xa;  Servius  on  Aen.  iiL  X67,  vii.  307,  x.  273, 
Gei>rg.  i.  X38), 

(3)  Daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Dytaemnestra,  sister  of 
Orestes  and  Iphigeneia.  She  does  not  appear  in  Homer,  although 
according  to  Xanthus  (regarded  by  some  as  a  fictitious  personage), 
to  whom  Stesichorus  was  indebted  for  much  in  his  Oresieia,  she 
was  identical  with  the  Homeric  Laodice,  and  was  called  Electra 
because  she  remained  so  long  unmarried  ('A-X^pa).  She  was 
said  to  have  pkyed  an  important  part  in  the  poem  of  Stesichorus, 
and  subsequently  became  a  favourite  figure  in  tragedy.  After 
the  murder  of  her  father  on  his  return  from  Troy  by  her  mother 
and  Aegisthus,  she  saved  the  life  of  her  brother  Orestes  by 
sending  him  out  of  the  country  to  Strophius,  king  of  Phanote  in 
Phods,  who  had  him  brought  up  with  his  own  son  Pylades. 
Electra,  cruelly  ill-treated  by  Clytaemnestra  and  her  paramour, 
never  loses  hope  that  her  brother  will  return  to  avenge  his  father. 
When  grown  up,  Orestes,  in  response  to  frequent  messages  from 
his  sister,  secretly  repairs  with  PyUdes  to  Argos,  where  he 
pretends  to  be  a  messenger  from  Strophius  bringing  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Orestes.  Bdng  admitted  to  the  palace,  he  slays 
both  Aegisthus  and  Clytaemnestra.  According  to  another  story 
(Hyginus,  Pab.  X33),  Electra,  having  recdved  a  false  report  that 
Orestes  and  Pylades  had  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis  in  Tauris, 
went  to  consult  the  orade  at  Delphi.  In  the  meantime  Aletea, 
the  son  of  Aegisthus,  sdzed  the  throne  of  Mycenae.  Her  arrival 
at  Ddphi  coindded  with  that  of  Orestes  and  Iphigenda.  The 
same  messenger,  who  had  already  communicated  the  false  report 
of  the  death  of  Orestes,  informed  her  that  he  had  been  klain  by 
Iphigeneia.  Electra  in  her  rage  seized  a  burning  brand  from 
the  alur,  intending  to  blind  her  sister;  but  at  the  critical 
moment  Orestes  appeared,  recognition  took  place,  and  the  brother 
and  sister  returned  to  Mycenae.    Aletes  was  shiin  byOrestes,  and 
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Blectn  becinte  the  wife  of  Pjlida.  The  Mocy  of  Eltctn  ii  the 
•uhject  of  the  Clmlfkari  of  Aochyini,  the  Beetra  of  Si^boclca 
mi  lia  Eitcira  o!  Euripide*.   It  ii  in  the  Sophockui  pUy  Ihtt 

ElKtn  ii  mtBt  piamment. 

There  nir  rmny  variitiaiu  in  the  tnatmest  of  the  legend,  far 
irtiicht  u  alfio  toz  a  diBcuunr  ef  the  mtideni  pUya  on  the  subject 
by  Voiuireand  ALEeri,  wjcbb'a  Introduction  to  hii  edition  o(  the 
Balm  of  SophocLts. 

BI£CTRICAL  (or  Ei-EcnoaTATic)  HACBINB,  a  madiiiK 
cqiemiDg  by  munuz]  oi  other  poweifoitianifomiing  mechanical 
woik  into  dcctric  energy  in  the  form  of  eleclroslalic  charges  of 
opposiLG  iign  delivered  to  separate  conductois.  Eiectioatatic 
machines  ate  of  tiro. kinds;  (i)  Fiictiooal,  uid  (i)  Influence 

Friaimai 
machine  wi.  ..,_.. 

(i6o2~i636}.  It  consiiled  of  a  globe  of  lulphui  filed  on  an  stii 
and  letaled  by  a  winch,  and  it  was  eleOrically  excited  by  the 
friction  of  warm  hands  held  against  it.  Sir  Isaac  Xewtoa 
appears  to  iiave  been  the  first  lo  use  a  glaas  globe  instead  of 
sulphur  (fftlia,  Sib  Query).  F,  Hanksbee  in  1709  also  used  a 
revolving  glass  globe.  A  metal  chain  resting  on  the  globe  served 
to  collect  the  cliaigc.  Later  G,  M.  Boee  (iTio-i;6i),  of  Wilten. 
berg,  added  the  prime  conductor,  an  [uulated  tube  or  cylinder 
supported  on  silk  iioogs,  and  J.  H.  Winkler  <ijoj-i77o), 
professor  of  physics  at  Leipiig,  suhstituted  a.  leather  ctuhion  for 
the  hand.  Andreas  Gordon  (i;i3-i75i)  of  Erfurt,  a  Scdtcb 
Benedictine  monk,  hrst  used  a  glass  cylinder  in  place  of  a  sphere- 
Jesse  lUnidlea  (i73S-i$cc)  in  1 768  construcloi  his'wcU-known 
form  of  plate  electrical  machine  (f\g,  1).  A  glass  plate  fixed  to  a 
wooden  or  metal  shaft  is  rotated  by  >  wincb.     It  p«sses  between 

nd  over  quadrants  of  its  surface. 


dby 


two  insulated  melal  forks  having  the  thup  points  .  , 
towards  the  glass,  but  not  quite  touching  it.  The  giaas  _ 
eidted  positively  by  friction  With  the  rubbers,  and  the  charge  ii 
drawn  off  by  the  action  of  the  points  which,  when  acted  upon 
induclivcly,  discharge  negative  elecliicily  against  It.  The 
insulated  conductor  to  which  the  poinU  are  connected  therefore 
becomes  positively  eleclti- 

i>e  connected  to  earth  (0 
rernove  the  negative  elec- 
tricity which  accumulates 

that  the  machine  acted 
better  it  the  rubbers  were 
Covered  with  biaulphide  of 

mayer'a  amalgam,  consist- 
i]^  ol  one  part  of  xinc,  one 
oi  do  and  two  of  mer- 
cury.   Tbe  cushions  were 
grosed  and  tbe  «""ig°"i 
in    a    stato    of     powder 
spread  over  them.  Edward 
Naime's  electrical  machine 
(i  787)  consisted  of  a  glasi 
cylinder   with   two   insu- 
I   laled    conductor!,    called 
'  prime  conductors,  on  ghus 
legs  placed  near  it.    One 
Fro.  I.— Kanuden's  electrical  oiaclib(.oIthc3e carried  tbe  leather 
eucting  cushions  and  the 
other  tbe  collecting  metal  p<unls,  a  silk  apron  ^Tt^n#<ing  over  the 
cylinder  from  the  Cluhiou  almost  to  tbe  pojnta.    His  rubber  was 
smeared  with  amalgam.     The  function  of  the  apron  Is  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  electrification  from  the  gloss  during  its  passage 
from  tbe  rubber  to  the  collecting  points.    Naime's  Duchirie  could 
give  either  poeilive  or  ncgalive  electricity,  the  first  named  being 
coUecled  froia  the  prime  conductor  carrying  the  lyJlp-ilng 


/■jfuflia  Utukiius. 
quite  superseded  by 
above,  namely,  infiue 


ally  being  replenished 
or  reinforced.  The 
general  principle  of 
all  tbe  raachines  de- 
scribed belon  will  be 
best  understood  by 
considering  a  simple 
ideal  case.  Imagine 
two  Leyden  jars  with 
large  brass  knobs.  A 
and  B,  to 

gtouod  (fig.  1).    Let 
one  Jar    be  initially 
charged  with  positive  etectric 
tbe  other  witb  negative,  and 
connected  to  earth.    Imagine  I 
so  hdd  that  A'is  near  A  and  B' 


from  tlw  prima  coaductAr  carrying  tba 

-Frictional  machines  ate,  however,  now 
he  second  dau  of  insttumeDl  mentioned 
ice  machines.  These  operate  by  clectio- 
inveit  mechanical  work  into  electrostatic 


le  negati 


^t  and  a  pcoitivc 


n  tbe  side  of  B'  nearest  Ifl 


ctor  which 
t   negatively 


and  repels  iu_ 
me  larsiae.  neit  let  me  iiaus  A' and  B'  becoaDoi 
for  a  moment  by  a  wire  N  called  a  neutralizing  coai 
is  sobsequentty  removed.  Then  A'  will  be  lef 
electrified  and  B'  will  be  left  positively  electrified,  i 
that  A'  and  B'  are  tben  made  to  change  places.  To  do  this  we 
shall  have  to  eiett  energy  to  remove  A' against  the  attraction 
of  A  and  B' against  the  attraction  of  B.  Finally  let  A'  be 
brought  in  contact  with  B  and  B'  with  A.  Tbe  ball  A'  will  give 
up  its  charge  of  negative  dectrldty  to  the  Leyden  jar  B,  and  the 
ball  S'  will  give  up  Its  positive  cbarge  to  tbe  Leyden  jar  A. 
This  transfer,  will  take  place  because  the  inner  coating  of  tbe 
Leyden  jars  have  greater  capacity  witb  re^xct  to  Ibeeutb  than 
tbe  balls.  Kenci  the  charges  of  the  jtuswiU  be  iocreascd.  Tbe 
balls  A'  and  B'  are  then  practically  dischaiged,  and  the  above 
cycle  of  opentions  may  be  repeated.  Hence,  however  snuU 
may  be  tbe  initial  charges  of  the  Leyden  jars,  by  a  priuci^  ol 
acnmulatioa  resembling  that  of  compound  interest,  they  can 
be  increased  as  above  shown  to  any  degree.  If  this  series  of 
opentionf  be  made  to  dtpend  upon  tbe  continuous  rotation  of 
a  wiEu:h  or  handle,  tbe  arrangement  constitutes  an  electrostatic 
infioeoce  machine.  The  principle  therefore  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  self-eidting  dynamo. 
The  first  suggestion  for  a  machine  of  the  above  kind  seems 

Abraham  Bennet,  tbe  inventor  of  the  gold  leaf  electro-  -^  ^ 
scope,  dpsoribod  a  doubler  or  "'fh'"*  for  multiplying  ^'^' 
-^ectric  charges  (.Phil.  Traia.,  t7g7). 
The  principle  ut  Ibis  spparatiu  may  be  esptalnedthss.  Let  A  and 
be  (wo  fined  disks,  and  B  adisk  which  Ean  tie  brought  at  will  viihin 
very  ihort  distance  of  either  A  or  C.  Let  ui  suppose  all  the  plates 
}  be  equal,  and  let  the  capaciiles  of  A  and  C  in  pceicace  of  B  be 
v^tt  H|ual  Id  p,  and  the  coefficient  of  Induclloa  between  A  and  B, 
..-^..j  B  ....     1  __.-■. — ippoieUiatlheplaMAandCaiesD 


I  thee 


ch  other  that  there  is  no 


chsrce  Q  is  communkatett  to  A,  and  A  is  ii 
insulated,  is  brought  up  to  It^  the  char^  oi 
B  is  w>w  usiuulated  sad  brought  ts  face  C.  1 
the  cfaaige  on  C  will  be  CglpVQ.  C  it  now  inn 
with  A,  which  i>  always  intiilatcd.  B  islhm  t 
uainsulated,  so  (hat  the  charge  on  A  becomes 


>ds  alone 
uljted,  a 


zTiS] 


uukl^bc'l^ 
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ell  time,  tbcn  the  multiplier  r  vonld  be  a.  *ad    lunini  will  «>oa  brini  tl 
be  doubled  eacb  time,  llcnce  Ibe  ume  of  ibe    limitcJby  an  ciplouonbel 


tbcclHiis  mold 

EnxBiB  Duwio,  B.  Wilioa,  G.  C.  BohneabergeT  and  J.  C  E. 

fectet  deviled  vuioui  modificoliam  ol  Bennet'i  instrumenl 

^ee  S.  P.  Tliompaoa,  "  The  loSueDCe  Machine  litim 

JJ^       lj»aUni^,"Jour>i.SiK.Td.Eai.,iSS8,i7,p.s69). 

M^*r      Bennet's  doubkr  appein  to  have  givea  a  iuggalian 

to  Williun  KicholsoD  (Fiil.  Tram.,  17S8,  p.  403)  ol 

It  wtiich  by  tutning  a  winch  produced  the  Ivq 


St,"  iccoiding  10  the  docriplio 


a  (/«.  «!.),  o 


of  tl 


euth."    Thii "  revoiviiigdt 
of  Piofsior  S.  F.  Ttumpii 

pUtu  of  bnu  A  and  C  (fig.  3),  each  two  inches  in  diametf 
tep&ntciy  tupported  on  iiuulating  arms  ia  the  same  plane,  so 
thM  e  third  revolving  plaie  B  may  pass  very  near  them  without 
touchiog.  A  bnu  ball  D  two  inchea  in  diameter  is  filed  on 
the  end  of  the  aiia  that  carries  the  pbte  B,  sod  is  loaded  within 
11  one  tide,  w  as  tn  act  as  a  counteipoise  to  the  revolving  plale 
B.  The  axis  P  N  i>  made  of  vamiihed  gloss,  and  so  are  ihe  aica 
that  join  the  three  plates  with  the  brass  axis  N  O.  The  atis  M  0 
pa&ses  through  the  brasa  piece  M,  which  stands  orx  an  insulating 
Iulla^ofglas^andsuppotUtheplatlsAandC.  Atooecltretnity 
of  this  axis  it  the  ball  D,  and  Ihe  other  is  connected  with  a  tod 
«(  glast,  N  P,  upon  which  is  Sxsd  the  handle  L,  and  also  the  piece 
GH.whiehiasepntatelyinsuiated.  The  pins  E,  F  rise  out  of  the 
back  of  the  &ied  plates  A  and  C,  at  unequal  distances  from  the 
axia.  The  piece  K  is  lAiallet  to  G  H,  and  both  of  them  ate 
funiisbedat  tbeirends  with  small  pieccsof  fleilbte  nire  that  Ihey 
may  touch  the  pina  E,  F  in  cetlain  point*  of  theii  revolution. 
From  the  brass 
[ticce     M      there 


Fio.  3.— Nicholion't  Revolving  Doubter.  JV  oppositeA  coin- 
muofcsies  with  the  ball  D,  and  A  commuDicates  with  C 
IbroDgh  GH;  and  half  a  revolution  .later  C,  when  B  comes 
opposite  to  it,  communicatta  with  the  ball  D  through  the  contact 
(rf  K  with  F.  In  all  other  positions  A,B,  C  and  D  ate  completely 
discomiccled  from  each  other.  Nicholson  thus  tlescribed  the 
operation  of  fiis  machine: — . 

■'  When  theplala  A  and  B  are  oppOHte  each  other,  the  tiro  fiied 
plates  A  aod  C  oiay  be  conudprcd  ai  one  moaa,  and  the  revolvinp 
place  B.  together  with  the  ball  D,  will  conititute  another,  mass. 

Iricieies  in  the  maiaei  under  coosideiation  will  be  unnuany  dislii- 
bated;  tbeplate  A  will  hate  about  oinecy-nlne  paili,  and  the  plate 
upetr-Bine 'parts  of  the  wpsnle  ttectricity,  aofthl  halTD  ont 
The  rotation,  by  deMroyinc  the  contKt*.  preiervei  thia  unequal 
distnbutioii,  and  carrier  B  from  A  to  C  at  the  nine  time  that  the  Tail 
K  eooBect.  the  ball  with  the  plate  C.  In  thi.  .itnation.  the  eltc 
tnaty  in  B  acta  upon  chat  in  C,  and  produces  the  contrary  Mate, 


ly  of  the  A 


to  Ihe  effedt  of  tb 


t.  It  Wi 


iivolution.  we  ihall  find 

■aae*  have  been  Rtatly  incrtaaed ;  for  the 

In  the  revolving  plate 'B!'^JhSe"the  rem' 
PWHIF  mutation  in  the  electricity  of  the 
^iH.  of  courve,  produce  a  proportional 


Nicholson  1 


theplatea"(i'W,rMiu.,i7B8,p.405). 
escribed  alio  atutfier  apparatoa,  the  "  apiluuDg 
Uch  worked  on  the  same  principle.    BciUlet  anil 
6  followed  by  T.  Cavallo,  John  Read, 
_    ,C.  B.  DfeormeamdJ.  N,  P,  Hachette     SZim 
aod  others  in  the  invenlion  of  various  forms  of  rotating 
doublet.    A  limple  and  typical  fom  of  doublsr,  devised  in  iSji 
by  G.  Belli  (Sg.  4),  ODuisted  of  two  curved  metal  plates  batHMD 
«hich  revolved  a  pair  of 
balls  carried  on  an  insulat- 
ing  stciiL     FoQowing   the 

nexitni    with  dynanKB  ve 

tors  which  cany  the  iitiLial 
charges  as  the  field  plates, 
and  of  the  moving  ct>nduc>  ^ 


Fl(i.  4.— Belli')  Doubler. 


plalet  for  a  moment  is  the  i 
two  curved  melal  plates  consiili 
have  original  charges  imparted  to 
rotating  balls  are  the  carriers,  ant 


.    The 


together  fo 
.oniaductively 

by  the  field  plates,  thus  acquiring  charges  of  opposite  sigti.  The 
moment  after  they  are  separated  again.  The  tolatian  continttlng 
the  ball  thus  negalively  charged  is  made,  to  give  op  tbit 
charge  to  that  negatively  electrified  field  plate,  and  Ibe  ball 
positively  charged  its  charge  to  the  poutively  electrified  field 
plate,  by  touching  little  contact  springs.  In  this  manner  the 
field  plates  accumulate  charges  of  opposite  sigiL 

Modem  types  of  infiuence  machine  may  be  said  to  tlate  from 
i36o  when  C.  F.  Vatley  patented  a  type  of  infiuence  machine 
which  has  been  the  parent  of  numerous  subsequent  ,.  ,  . 
forms  (Bnt.  Pat.  Sptc.  No,  id6  of  iMo).  In  it  the  HZSi 
held  platea  were  sheets  of  tin-foil  attached  to  a  glass 
plate  (bg.  5).    In  front  of  them  a  disk  of  ebonite  or  glass,  having 


al  fixed  tc 


dtametricaJIy  opposi 
■iiing  conductors. 
le  moment  afLcn 


-d  by  a  windL    In 


and  theotfaeiaDegAive.  Continui ngthdr rotation,  the  positii 
charged  carrier  gave  up  its  positive  charge  by  touching  a  li 
knob  attached  to  the  positive  field  plale,  and  similarly  for 
negative  charge  carrier.    In  this  way  the  charges  on  the  I 
platEfi  were  continually  replenished 
aod   reinforced.    Varley   also   coo- 
sttucted  a  multiple  form  of  infiuencc 
machine  having  six  rotating  disks, 
each  having  a  number  of  carriers    1 


i  tpptmtoi 


two  disks  fixed  on  the  same  shaft  and  rotating  in  tl 
direction.     Each  diah  cariied  two  strips  of  tin-foil  ex 
nearly  over  a  acmi-cirde,  and  theie  were  two  field 
plates,  one  behind  each  disk;  one  of  the  plates  was    , 
positively  and  the  other  negatively  elecuified.     The 


ative  field  plate:  in  the  same 
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way  (he  cam'ai  which  were  touched  under  (be  lofluinci  of  Ihe 
scgUive  licLd  plate  sent  a  put  of  ihe{r  cbatgt  la  augment  lb*I 
ol  Ihe  podtive  Geld  plale.  In  this  apparatua  one  o(  the  chaiging 
rods  communicated  with  one  of  the  field  platei,  but  the  olhec 
with  the  aeutialiiing  bniib  oppoiite  to  the  other  field  plate. 
Heoce  one  of  the  fidd  plates  would  alnaya  cemain  chu^ 

Between  1864  aod  iSSo,  W.  T.  B.  Holu  conitnicCed  and 
detcilbed  ■  large  number  of  influence  machines  which  were  for  a 
^^  long  time  considered  the  moat  advanced  development 
JJJ2(ii»  "'  •'■"  'W>e  of  electiostaiic  madiine.  In  one  form  the 
Holti  machine  consisted  of  a  glass  disk  mounted  on  a 
boriionUl  uis  F  (fig,  6}  which  could  be  made  to  rotate  at  a 
touidurabie  ^KCd  by  a  multiplying  gear,  part  of  which  is  seen  at 


Fia.  6.— Holu'i  Machine 

as  fiied  another  vertical  diik  of  glass 
Ows  B,  B.  On  the  side  of  the  fiied 
disk  Bent  the  rotating  disk  were  pasted  two  sectors  of  paper  A,  A, 
with  siiort  blunt  points  attached  to  them  which  projected  out 
Into  the  windows  on  the  side  away  from  the  rotating  disk.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  rotating  disk  were  placed  two  metal  combs 
C,  C,  which  consisted  of  aharp  points  set  in  metal  rods  and  were 
each  connected  to  one  of  a  pair  oS  discharge  balls  E,  D,  the 
dijtancebetweenwhidi  could  be  varied.  Tostait  the  machine  the 
balls  were  btoughl  in  contact,  one  of  the  paper  armalurea 
electrified,  say,  with  positive  electricity,  and  the  disk  set  in 
motion.  Thereupon  very  shortly  ■  hissing  sound  was  heard 
and  the  machine  became  harder  to  turn  as  it  tne  diik  were  moving 
through  a  resisting  medium.  After  that  the  discharge  balls 
might  be  separated  a  little  and  a  continuous  series  of  iparks  or 
brush  dischargeawDUldtakepIacehetween  tbem,  IftvoLeydea 
jars  L,  L  were  hung  upon  the  conductors  which  supported  the 
combs,  with  theii  outer  coatings  put  in  connexion  with  one 
another  by  M,  a  scries  of  strong  spark  dischaiges  passed  between 
the  discharge  balls.  Tbe  action  of  Ihe  machine  Is  as  follows: 
Suppose  one  paper  armature  to  be  charged  positively,  it  acts  by 
induction  on  the  right  hand  comb,  causing  negative  electricity  lo 
issue  from  the  comb  points  upon  the  glass  revolving  disk;  at  the 
same  time  the  positive  electricity  passes  tfuough  the  closed 
discharge  circuit  to  the  left  comb  and  issues  from  its  teeth  upon 
tbe  part  of  the  glass  disk  at  the  oppoute  end  of  the  diameter, 
niis  positive  electricity  eleelrifics  the  left  paper  armatiin  by 
Induction,  positive  electricity  Issuing  from  the  blunt  point  upon 
the  side  futhcat  from  the  rotating  disk.  The  charges  thua 
deposited  on  the  glass  disk  are  carried  round  K>  that  the  uf^r 
half  is  electrified  negatively  on  both  sida  and  tbe  lower  haU 
positively  on  both  sides,  the  sign  of  the  electrification  being 
reversed  as  the  dbk  passe*  between  the  combs  and  the  armature 
by  discharges  issuing  from  them  respectively.  If  it  were  not  tor 
lukage  in  various  ways,  the  electrification  would  go  on  every- 
when  Increasing,  but  in  practice  a  stationary  state  is  soon 
WMfiirf    Molt*'*  inachiiie  is  very  uncettaiQ  In  lu  acliop  in  • 


mobl  climate,  and  hu  gen 
which  the  ait  is  kept  ariific 
Robert  Voss,  a  Berlin  insi 
of  macbine  in  which  he  daii 
Holti  were  combined.  On 
disk  weie  pbced  carriers  0 
against  which 


^  brushes 


iched.     This 


armature  plate  revolved  in  front  of  a  field  plate  carrying  two 
pieces  of  tin.foil  backed  up  by  brger  pieces  of  varnished  paper. 
The  studs  on  the  armature  plate  were  charged  inductively  by 
being  connected  for  a  moment  by  a  neutralizing  wire  as  they 
pajsed  in  front  of  the  field  plates,  and  then  gave  up  their  chaiges 
partly  lo  renew  the  field  charges  and  partly  10  collecting  cohiha 
connected  to  discharge  balls.  In  general  design  and  construction, 
the  manner  of  moving  the  rotating  phite  and  in  the  use  of  the  two 
Leyden  jars  In  connenon  with  the  discharge  balls,  Voss  borrowed 
his  ideas  from  Holtz. 

All  Ihe  above  desciibed  machines,  however,  have  been  thrown 
Into  the  shade  by  Ihe  invention  of  a  greatly  improved  type  of  in- 
fluence machine  first  constructed  by  Janus  Wimshnrat 

about  1878.  Two  glass  disks  are  mounted  on  twO  shafts     "'JJ' 
in  such  a  manner  that, by  means  ol  two  bellaand  pulleys    irrrHlrT. 
worVied  from  a  winch  shaft,  the  disks  can  be  rotated 
rapidly  in  opposite  directions  close  la  each  other  (fig,  i).    These 
glass  disks  carry  on  them  a  cettain  number  (not  leas  than  16  or 


,    The  glass  plate 


ming  at 


bearing  carrying  the  shafts  c 


other.    Each  upright 

a  little  biush  of  gilt 
ach  disk  are  placed  at 


thread.    The  neutralizing  co 

right  angles  to  each  other. 

combs  which  occupy 

points  projecting  inwards,  and  coming  near  to  but  not  loui 

tbe  carriers.     These  combs  on  opposite  aides  are  conn< 

reflectively  10  the  inner  coatings  o£  two  Leyden  jata  whoie  ■ 


The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows:  Lei  ns  suppose 
that  one  of  the  studs  on  tbe  back  plate  Is  positively  electrified 
and  one  at  the  opposite  end  of  a  diameler  is  negatively  electrified, 
and  that  at  that  moment  two  corresponding  siuds  on  the  front 
plate  passing  opposite  to  these  back  studs  are  momcniarily 
connected    together    by 
the  neutralizing  wire 
belonging   to   the   front 
plale.    The  positive  stud 
on  the  back  plate   will 
act   inductively  on   tbe 
front  stud  and  charge  it 
negatively,  and  similarly 
for  the  other  stud,  and 

Ibeae  charged  studs  will 
round  and  give  up 
of  their  charge 
through    Che   combe    to  i 

tbe   Leyden   jars.     Tlie  ; 

int.  boirevcr,  a  pair  | 

of   studs  on    the   front  

plate  are  charged,  they         p,o^  7.— Wiriahunfi  Machine. 
as    field    plates    to 

s  OB  Ihe  back  pbte  whicb  are  passing  at  tbe  moment, 
provided  these  last  are  connected  by  the  back  neutralizing  wire. 
' "  a  few  revolutions  of  the  disks  half  the  studs  on  Ihe  front 
at  any  moment  are  charged  aegalively  and  half  posiilvd]' 
and  the  same  on  the  back  pbte,  Ihe  Deulraliiing  wires  forming  the 
idary  between  the  positively  and  negatively  charged  aluda. 
The  diagram  in  fig.  8,  taken  by  permission  from  S,  P.  Thompson's 
paper  (Ik.  fif.},  represents  a  view  of  the  distribution  of  thcsa 
charges  on  the  Irool  and  back  plates  respectively.    It  wHl  ba 


ELECTRIC  EEL— ELECTRICITY 


9  titt  Mch  ilwl  b  In  tuTD  bSOt  ■  field  p1at«  uiil  *  anJer 
ig  ■  thirtce  induced  oa  it,  uid  Iben  pussLog  on  in  turn 
a  ianba  chuga  OD  other  ituds.    Wimihunt  (onstnictcd 
DumcTous  very  powerful  nucbiqa 
ot  this  l>pe,  Kline  ol  them  with 
/■^  -^  _    -»  jj        mulliple  plites,  which  epetmte  in 
/  V^WJi.^  V*       stmosl  any  cKmale,  and  nrdy  (nil 
ftf  ^\  ^L    V   '"  clufge  themselvea  uid  deliver  a 

'  -  \  ~       *     .    toirent  of  ipsilu  betwcea  the  di»- 

J  chaise  b*!U  whenever  the  winch  is 
turned-    He  also  deviled  ftn  alter- 
ig   cutrent   etectiical    machine 
'bich  Ibe  diichuge  1>all3  were 
4llero«lely  positive  and   ncEstive. 
Large    Wimihunt    multiple    i^le 
-1  influence  macfainei  ire  often  uied 
inslead  of  induclion   crab  (or  ei- 
diing  Kflnlgen  ray  tubes  in  medial 
wofk.     Hkey  (ire  veiy  Meady  iUuMiiwtioii 


In  1900  it  wu  fonnd  by  F.  Tud^raiy  that  if 
T" '•'""'•  ia  eoctosed  [n  a  metailic  chamber  containing  com] 
■b,  or  better,  carbon  dknide,  the  insulating  properlia  0 
pmed  guea  enalile  a  greitiy  inipKived  effect  to  be  ot 
owing  to  the  dlmlnnlion  ol  the  leakage  aciosa  the  ptalei  ac 
the  lupportt.  Hence  iparka  can  be  obtained  o[  mor 
double  tbe  kogth  at  ordinary  atmospheric  presaun. 
caw  a  mkchlie  with  plata  8  hi.  in  diameter  which  coul 
qiaiiai-iin.  at  ordinary  presiuti  gave  spaila  of  j,  T.  an 
OS  Ibc  pRMue  WM  raised  to  15,  30  and  45  lb  above  the 


Q  Influence 


■a  of  Lord  Eehdn'l  RplehliheT  (fig.  9)  used  b; 
m  coBneaon  with  hii  electiDmeten  for  maintaining 
cb«n  doMly  reKmblea  that  si  BelH'i  doubter  and  will  be 
oadHOood  from  fig.  g.  Lord  Xelvtn  also  devlwd  an  influence 
machine,  commonly  called  a  "  mouie  mill,"  for  electrifying  the 
{nkisconneilanwiIhhlinpbanre«iider.  Itwuan  electioslalic 
and  electromagnetic  machine  combined,  driven  by  an  electric 
ouimt  and  producing  tn  tani  electrosUtlc  chargei  of  electricity. 


F,F.  1 


mwith  thisiubjecl  mention  must  also  be  made  o 

water  dropping  ioSuence  madiioe  oi  the  same  inventor.' 

The  action  and  efficiency  of  influence  machuiu  have 
{nveMigaled  by  F.  RosaelLi,  A.  Kighi  and  F,  W.  G,  Kohliai 
Tlie  electromotive  f nice  ii  practically  constant  no  mat  ter  wha 
velocity  ot  the  diski,  but  according  to  some  observ< 
nal  resistance  decreases  as  the  velocily 
osing  B  Holt!  machine  with  a  plate  i&  m.  in  oiametc 
that  the  current  given  by  it  could  only  electrolyse  ac 

mixed  gaae*.   E.  E.  N.  Mascati,  A.  Roiti,  and  E,  Bouctar 


Kohlrauscl 
r,  foun 


■  See  Lord  Kelvin,  Riprinl  of  Paptn  m  E2KlnUaiia  md  Uantl- 
mi  (1871)1  "  Eleclronhoric  Apparatus  and  liluiltalions  ol  VoTuic 
Tw-V.p.  319:.  "Oil  ElKlric_MichinM  Founded  on  Jnduc; 


"Tbe  Reciprool  Electropiiorus," 


SLBCTRtC  BBt  (Gymnelut  dtdHcai),  a  member  ol  the 
mily  of  fishei  ^own  as  Gynnotidai.  In  apite  of  their  eitcmal 
milaritj  the  GymHotid^je  have  nothing  to  do  wilh  the  eda 
(Anguillii).  They  resemble  the  latter  in  the  elongation  of  the 
body,  the  large  number  of  vertebrae  (140  in  C>mniitiii),  and  the 
absence  ol  pelvic  fins;  but  they  difler  in  all  the  more  important 
characters  of  internal  structure.  They  are  in  fact  allied  to  the 
catps  or  Cyprinidai  and  the  cai-fisbo  or  Silaridai,  la  common 
with  these  two  families  and  the  Cj^dfiniioeol  Africa  and  South 
^erica,  the  Gymnotidat  possess  (be  peculiar  structures  called 
isiinia  andiita  or  Weberian  ossicles.  These  arc  a  chain  of 
jnall  bones  belonging  to  the  first  four  vertebrae,  which  are 
nuchmodified.andconnecting  the  air-bladder  with  the  auditory 
irvana.  Such  an  agreement  in  the  structure  of  so  complicated 
a  apparatus  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  com- 
kt  of  tbe  families  possessing  it.  Accordingly 
these  families  are  now  placed  together  tn  a  distinct  sub-order, 
the  Oslariophyai.  The  GyMimtidai  are  strongly  modified  and 
degraded  Ciaratiaidae.  In  them  the  dorsal  and  caudal  £aa  are 
idimentaiy  or  absent,  and  the  anal  is  very  long,  extending 
be  anna,  which  is  under  the  head  OT  throat,  to  the  end  of 
the  body. 
GymiatvJ  is  the  only  genus  of  the  family  which  possisses 
ectricoigans.  Hieaceitend  the  whole  length  ol  the  tail,  which 
is  four-fifths  of  the  body.  They  are  modifications  of  the  lateral 
muscles  and  are  suppUed  with  numerous  braoches  of  tbe  spinal 
nerves.  They  consist  of  longitudinal  columns,  each  composed 
of  an  immense  number  of  "  electric  plala."  The  posterior  end 
of  the  organ  is  positive,  the  anterior  negative,  and  tbe  current 
passes  from  the  tail  to  the  head.  The  maximum  shodi  is  ^ven 
when  the  head  and  tail  of  the  Gynnnlus  are  in  contact  with 
diflerent  points  in  the  surface  of  some  other  animal.  Gyimetus 
datricus  attains  a  length  of  3  ft.  and  the  thiclEness  of  a  man's 
thigh,  and  frequents  the  marshes  of  Biazil  and  the  tiuianas. 
when  it  is  ifgarded  with  tcnvr,  owing  to  tbe  formidabte  electrical 
apparaluswithwhichitis  provided.  When  this  natural  battery 
Is  discharged  in  a  favourable  position,  it  is  suffidenily  powerful 
to  stun  the  largest  animal;  and  according  to  A.  von  Humboldt, 
it  has  been  iound  necessary  to  change  the  tine  of  certain  roads 
pasung  through  the  pools  frequented  by  the  electric  eels.  These 
fiah  ate  eaten  by  the  Indians,  who,  before  attempting  to  capture 
tbem,  seek  to  exhaust  their  electrical  power  by  driving  horses 
into  the  ponds.  By  repealed  discharges  upon  these  they 
gradually  expend  this  marvellous  force;  after  which,  being 
deiencelcss,  they  become  timid,  and  approach  the  edge  for 
shelter,  when  they  fall  an  easy  ptey  to  the  harpoon.  It  is  only 
after  long  rest  and  abundance  of  food  that  the  fish  is  able  to 
resume  the  use  of  its  subEle  weapon.  Humboldt's  description  of 
this  method  of  capturing  the  fish  lias  not,  however,  been  vcril>ed 

ELBCTHICnr.  This  article  is  devoted  to  a  general  sketch  of 
the  hbtoiy  of  the  development  of  electrical  knowledge  on  both 
the  Iheoreticat  and  tbe  practical  sides.  The  two  great  branclin 
of  electrical  theory  which  concern  the  phenomena  of  electricity 
at  rest,  or  "  frictionai  "or"  static  "electririty,  and  of  electricity 
in  motion,  or  electric  currents,  are  treated  in  two  separate 
articles,  ELEcnonatics  and  Electkouneucb.  The  pheno- 
mena allendani  on  the  passage  of  electricity  through  solids, 
through  liquids  and  through  gases,  are  described  in  the  article 
IN,  Electjuc,  and  also  Electbolysis,  and  the  propa- 
:ieilrical  vibrations  in  Electmc  Wavra.  The  inler- 
of  magnetism  (which  has  an  ariicle  to  Itself^  and 
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elearidty  is  discussed  in  Electsomacnetisic,  and  these  mani- 
festations in  nature  in  Atmospheric  Electjucity;  Aurora 
Polaris  and  Magnetism,  Terrestrial.  The  general  prindples 
of  electrical  engineering  will  be  found  in  ELECXRicny  Supply, 
and  further  details  respecting  the  generation  and  use  of  electrical 
power  are  given  in  sudi  articles  as  Dynamo;  Motors,  Electric; 
Trai^sformers;  Accumulator;  Power  Transmission: 
Ekctric;  Traction;  Lighting:  Electric;  Electrochemistry 
and  Electrometallurgy.  The  prindples  x>f  telegraphy  (land, 
submarine  and  wireless)  and  of  telephony  are  discussed  in  the 
articles  Telegraph  and  Telephone,  and  various  electrical 
instruments  are  treated  in  separate  artides  such  as  Ampere 
meter;  Electrometer;  Galvanometer;  Voltmeter; 
Wheatstone's  Bridge;  Potentiometer;  Meter,  Electric; 
Electrophorus;  Leyden  Jar;  &a 

The  term  "dectridiy  is  applied  to  denote  the  physical 
agency  which  exhibits  itself  by  effects  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
when  particular  substances  are  rubbed  or  heated,  also  in  certain 
chemical  and  physiological  actions  and  in  connexion  with  moving 
magnets  and  metallic  circuits.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
word  dectricat  first  used  by  William  Gilbert  (1544-1603)  in  his 
epoch-making  treatise  De  magndCy  wagneticisque  corporibus, 
el  de  magna  tnagnete  teUurCt  published  in  1600,*  to  denote 
substances  which  possess  a  similar  property  to  ambcsr  (  *  eUcirum, 
from  ^^sjfKrpcv)  of  attnurting  light  objects  when  rubbed.  Hence 
the  phenomena  came  to  be  collectively  called  dectrical,  a  term 
firs(  used  by  William  Barlowc,  archdeacon  of  S^disbuxy,  in  16x8, 
and  the  study  of  them,  dectrical  sdence. 

EisUnicd  Sketch, 

Gilbert  was  the  first  to  conduct  systematic  sdentific  experi- 
ments on  dectrical  phenomena.  Prior  to  his  date  the  scanty 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  andents  and  enjoyed  in  the  middle 
ages  began  and  ended  with  facts  said  to  have  been  familiar  to 
Tliales  of  Miletus  (600  B.C.)  and  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
(321  B.C.)  and  Pliny  (aj>.  70),  namdy,  that  amber,  jet  and  one 
or  two  other  substances  possessed  the  power,  when  nibbed,  of 
attracting  fragments  of  straw,  leaves  or  feathers.  Starting  with 
careful  and  accurate  observations  on  facta  concerning  the 
mysterious  properties  of  amber  and  the  lodestone,  Gilbert  laid 
the  foundations  of  modem  dectric  and  magnetic  science  on  the 
true  experimental  and  inductive  basis.  The  subsequent  history 
of  electridty  may  be  divided  into  four  well-marked  periods. 
The  first  extends  from  the  date  of  publication  of  Gilbert's  great 
treatise  in  1600  to  the  invention  by  Volla  of  the  voltaic  pile  and 
the  first  production  of  the  electric  current  in  1799.  The  second 
dates  from  Volta's  discovery  to  the  discoveiy  by  Faraday  in 
1 83 1  of  the  induction  of  dectric  currents  and  the  creation  of 
currents  by  the  motion  of  conductors  in  magnetic  fidds,  which 
initiated  the  era  of  modem  dcctrotechnics.  The  third  covers 
the  period  between  183 1  and  Gerk  Maxwell's  enunciation  of  the 
dectromagnetic  theory  of  light  in  1865  and  the  invention  of  the 
self-exdting  dynamo,  which  marks  another  great  q)Och  in  the 
development  of  the  subject;  and  the  fourth  comprises  the  modern 
development  of  electric  theory  and  of  absolute  quantitative 
measurements,  and  above  all,  of  the  appUcations  of  this  knowledge 
in  electrical  engineering.  We  shall  sketch  briefly  the  historical 
progress  during  these  various  stages,  a^id  also  the  growth  of 
electrical  theories  of  electridty  during  that  time. 

First  Period.— Gilbert  was  probably  led  to  study  the 
phenomena  of  the  attraction  of  iron  by  the  lodestone  in  conse- 
quence of  his  conversion  to  the  Copemican,  theory  of  the  earth's 
motion,  and  thence  proceeded  to  study  the  attractions  produced 
by  amber.  An  account  of  his  electrical  discoveries  is  given  in 
the  De  magnete,  lib.  iL  cap.  2.*    He  invented  the  versorium  or 

1  Gilbert's  work.  On  ike  Magn^  Maenetie  Bodies  and  the  Great 
Magnet,  the  Earth,  has  been  traaslatea  f rom  the  rare  fdio  Laitin 
edition  of  1600,  but  otherwise  reproduced  in  its  original  form  by  the 
chief  members  of  the  Gilbert  Oub  of  England,  with  a  series  of  valu- 
able notM  by  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson  (London,  1900).  See  also  The 
Electrician,  February  21,  1903. 

•  See  The  InkUeckuU  Rise  in  Electricity,  cb.  x^  by  Park 
(London.  1895). 


dectrical  needle  and  proved  that  innumerable  bodies  he  called 
dectrica,  when  rubbed,  can  attract  the  needle  of  the  versoriuro 
(see  Electroscope).  Robert  Boyle  added  many  new  facts  and 
gave  an  account  of  them  in  his  book,  The  Origin  of  Eleciriciiy, 
He  showed  that  the  attraction 'between  the  rubbed  body  and 
the  test  object  is  mutuaL  Otto  von  Guericke  (1603-1686)  con- 
structed the  first  electrical  machine  with  a  revolving  ball  of 
sulphur  (see  Electrical  Machine),  and  noticed  that  light 
objects  were  repelled  after  being  attracted  by  exdted  dectrics. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  substituted  a  ball  of  glass  for  sulphur  in  the 
electrical  machine  and  made  other  not  unimportant  additions 
to  dectrical  kiMwledge.  Francis  Hawksbee  (d.  17x3)  published 
in  his  book  Physica-Mechanical  ExpertmenU  (i  709),  and  in  seven! 
Memoirs  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  about  1707,  the  resultsof  his  electrical 
inquiries.  He  showed  thM  light  was  produced  when  mercuty 
was  shaken  up  in  a  glass  tube  exhausted  of  its  air.  Dr  Wall 
observed  the  spark  and  rrarkling  sound  when  warm  amber  was 
nibbed,  and  compared  them  with  thunder  and  lightning  {Phil, 
Trans.,  J^ToS,  26,  p.  69).  Stephen  Gray  (1696-1756)  noticed  In 
1730  that  dectridty  could  be  exdted  by  the  friction  of  hair,  silk, 
wool,  paper  and  other  bodies.  In  1729  Gray  made  the  important 
discovery  that  tome  bodjes  were  oonductors  and  others  non- 
conductiMTS  of  electridty.  In  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Granville  Wheder  (d.  1770),  he  conveyed  the  deOridty  from 
mbbed  ghiss,  a  distance  of  886  ft.,  along  a  string  supported  on 
silk  threads  {Phil.  Trans,,  1735-1736,  39,  pp.  z6, 166  and  40^). 
Jean  Th^phile  Desaguliers  (1683-1744)  announced  soon  after 
that  electrics  were  noo-conductors,  and  conductors  were  non- 
electrics.  C.  F,  de  C.  du  Fay  (1699-1739)  made  the  great  dis- 
covery that  electridty  is  of  two  kinds,  vitreous  and  reaiDOus 
(Phil.  Trans. f  1733,  38,  p.  263),  the  first  being  produced  when 
glass,  crystal,  &c  are  rubbed  with  silk,  and  the  second  when 
resin,  amber,  silk  or  paper,  &c.  are  exdted  by  friction  with 
flannel  He  also  discoveired  that  a  body  charged  with  poaitive 
or  negative  electridty  repels  a  body  firee  to  move  when  the 
latter  is  charged  with  dectridty  of  like  sign,  but  attracts  it  if 
it  is  charged  with  dectridty  of  opposite  sign,  s.«.  poaitive  repeb 
podUve  and  n^^ve  repels  negative,  but  positive  attracts 
negative.  It  is  to  du  Fay  also  that  we  owe  the  abolition  of  the 
distinction  between  electrics  and  non-electrics.  He  showed 
that  all  substances  could  be  electrified  by  friction,  but  that 
to  dectiify  conductors  they  nnist  be  iuMilated  or  supported 
on  non-conductors.  Various  improvements  were  made  in  the 
dectrical  machine,  and  thereby  experimentalists  were  provided 
with  the  means  of  generating  strong  electrificad<m;  C  F. 
Ludolff  (i 707-1 763)  of  Berlin  in  1744  succeeded  in  igniting  ether 
with  the  electric  spark  (Phil.  Trans.,  1744, 43,  p.  167). 

For  a  very  full  list  of  the  papers  and  works  of  these  eaHy  electrical 
philosophers,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  bibliognphy  on  Electricity 
m  Dr  Thomas  Young's  Natural  Philosophy,  vol  iu  p.  415. 

In  1745  the  important  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar  or  condenser 
was  made  by  E.  G.  von  Kldst  of  Kammin,  and  almost  simultane- 
ously by  Cunaeus  and  Pieter  van  Musschenbroek  (1692-1761) 
of  Ldden  (see  Leyden  Jar).  Sur  William  Watson  (1715-1787) 
hi  England  first  observed  the  flash  of  light  when  a  Leyden  jar 
is  discharged,  and  he  and  Dr  John  Bevis  (1695-1771)  suggested 
coating  the  jar  inside  and  outside  with  tinfoil.  Watson  carried 
out  elaborate  experiments  to  discover  how  far  the  dectric 
discharge  of  the  jar  could  be  conveyed  along  metallic  wires  and 
was  able  to  accomplish  it  for  a  distance  of  2  m.,  making 
the  impprtant  observation  that  the  electridty  appeared  to  be 
transmitted  instantaneously. 

Franklin*s  Researches. — Benjamin  Franklin  (i  706-1 790)  was 
one  of  the  great  pioneers  of  electrical  sdence,  and  made  the  ever- 
memorable  experimental  identification  of  lightning  and  dectric 
spark.  He  argued  that  electricity  is  not  created  by  friction,  but 
merely  collected  from  its  state  of  diffusion  throu^  other  matter 
by  which  it  is  attracted.  He  asserted  that  the  glass  globe,  when 
rubbed,  attracted  the  dectrical  fire,  and  took  it  from  the  rubber, 
the  same  globe  bdng  disposed,  when  the  friction  ceases,  to  give 
out  its  electridty  to  any  body  which  has  less.  In  the  case  of  the 
charged  Leyden  jar,  he  asserted  that  the  inner  coating  of  tialell 
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bad  received  more  than  Us  ordinary  quantity  of  electricity*  and 
was  therefore  electrified  positively,  or  plus,  while  the  outer 
coaling  of  tinfoil  having  had  its  ordinary  quantity  of  electricity 
diminished,  was  electrified  negatively,  or  minus.    Hence  the 
cause  of  the  shock  and  ^>ark  when  the  jar  is  discharged,  or 
when  the  superabundant  or  plus  electricity  of  the  Inside  is 
transferred  by  a  conducting  body  to  the  defective  or  minus 
electricity  of  the  outside.    This  theory  of  the  Leyden  phial 
Franklin  supported  very  ingeniously  by  showing  that  the  outside 
and  the  inside  coating  poss^sed  electricities  of  opposite  sign,  and 
that,  in  charging  it,  exactly  as  much  electricity  is  added  on  one 
side  as  is  subtracted  from  the  other.    The.  abundant  discharge  of 
electricity  by  points  was  observed  by  Franklin  is  his  earliest 
experiments,  and  also  th^  power-of  points  to  conduct  it  copiously 
from  an  electrified  body.    Hence  he  was  furnished  with  a  simple 
onethod  of  collecting  electricity  from  other  bodies,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  perform  those  remarkable  experiments  which  are 
chiefly  connected  with  his  name.    Hawksbee,  Wall  and  J.  A. 
NoUet  (1700-1770)  had  successively  suggested  the  identity  of 
lightning  and  the  electric  spark,  and  of  thunder  and  the  snap 
of  the  sparkj    Previously  to  the  year  1750,  Franklin  drew  up  a 
statement,  in  which  he  showed  that  all  the  general  phenomena 
and  effects  which  were  produced  by  electricity  had  their  counter- 
parts in  lightning     After  waiting  some  time  for  the  erection  of 
a  spire  at  Philadelphia,  by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  bring 
down  the  electricity  of  a  thunderstorm,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  sending  up  a  kite  among  thunder-clouds.    With  this  view  he 
made  a  small  cross  of  two  small  light  strips  of  cedar,  the  arms 
being  sufiidcnlly  long  to  reach  to  the  four  comers  of  a  large 
thin  silk  handkerchief  when  extended.    The  comers  of  t he- 
handkerchief  were  tied  to  the  extremities  of  the  cross,  and  when 
the  body  of  the  kite  was  thus  formed,  a  tail,  loop  and  string  were 
added  to  it.    The  body  was  made  of  silk  to  enable  it  to  bear  the 
violence  and  wet  of  a  thunderstorm.    A  very  sharp  pointed  wire 
was  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  upright  stick  of  the  cross,  so  as  to  rise  a 
foot  or  more  above  the  wood.    A  silk  ribbon  was  tied  to  the  end 
of  the  twine  next  the  hand,  and  a  key  suspended  at  the  junction 
of  the  twine  and  silk.    In  company  wth  his  son,  Franklin  raised 
the  kite  like  a  common  one,  in  the  first  thunderstorm,  which 
happened  in  the  month  of  June  1752.    To  keep  the  silk  ribbon 
dry,  he  stood  within  a  door,  taking  care  that  the  twine  did  not 
touch  the  frame  of  the  door;  and  when  the  thunder-douds  came 
over  the  kite  he  watched  the  state  of  the  string.    A  cloud  passed 
without  any  electrical  indications,  and  he  began  to  despair  of 
success.    At  last,  however,  he  saw  the  loose  filaments  of  the  twine 
standing  out  every  way,  and  he  found  them  to  be  attracted  by 
the  approach  of  his  finger.    The  suspended  key  gave  a  spark  on 
the  application  of  his  knuckle,  and  when  the  string  had  become 
wet  with  the  rain  the  electricity  became  abundant.    A  Leyden 
jar  was  charged  at  the  key,  and  by  the  electric  fire  thus  obtained 
spirits  were  inflamed,  and  many  other  experiments  performed 
which  had  been  formerly  made  by  excited  electrics.    In  subse- 
quent trials  with  another  apparatus,  he  found  that  the  clouds 
were  sometimes  positively  and  sometimes  negatively  electrified, 
and  so  demonstrated  the  perfect  identity  of  llghtm'ng  and 
electricity.    Having  thus  succeeded  in  drawing  the  electric  fire 
from   the  clouds,  Franklin  conceived  the  idea  of  protecting 
buildings  from  lightning  by  erecting  on  their  highest  parts  pointed 
iron  wires  or  conductors  communicating  with  the  ground.    The 
electricity  of  a  hovering  or  a  passing  doud  would  thus  be  canied 
off  dowly  and  silently;  and  if  the  cloud  was  highly  charged,  the 
lightning  would  strike  in  preference  the  devated  conductors.* 
The  most  important  of  Frankh'n's  electrical  writings  are  his 
Experiments  and  Observalions  on  Electricity  made  at  PhUaddphia, 
1751-1754;  his  Letters  on  Elutricity,  and  various  memoirs  and 
letters  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  from  1756  to  1760. 
About  tlie  same  time  that  Franklin  was  making  his  kite 

*  See  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  "  Lightmog,  Lightnliw  Conductors  and 
Lightning  Protectors,"  Joum.  fnsL  Eiec.  Bng.  (1889),  18,  p.  ^86,  and 
the  discussion  on  the  subject  in  the  same  volume;  also  the  book 
hy  the  sante  author  on  Ltghtning  Condmciors  and  Ldg^tlmni  Guards 
(X^oockm.  1892)- 


experiment  in  America,  T.  F  Dalib'ard  (1703-1779)  and  others  in 
France  had  erected  a  long  iron  rod  at  Marii,  and  obtained  results 
agreeing  with  those  of  Franklin.  Similar  investigations  were 
pursued  by  many  others,  among  whom  Father  G.  B.  Beccaria 
(1716-1781)  deserves  especial  mention.  John  Canton  (i7t8- 
X772)  made  the  important  contribution  to  knowledge  that 
electricity  of  either  sign  could  be  produced  on  nearly  any  body  by 
friction  with  appropriate  substances,  and  that  a  rod  of  glass 
roughened  on  one  half  was  exdted  negatively  in  the  rough  part 
and  positively  in  the  smooth  part  by  friction  with  the  same  rubber. 
Canton  first  suggested  the  use  of  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  tin 
for  use  with  glass  cylinder  electrical  machines  to  improve  their 
action.  His  most  important  discovery,  however,  was  that  of 
dectrostatic  induction,  the  fact  that  one  electrified  body  can 
produce  charges  of  dcctridty  upon  another  insulated  body,  and 
that  when  this  last  is  touched  it  is  left  electrified  with  a  charge  of 
opposite  sign  to  that  of  the  inducing  charge  (Phil.  Trans.,  1753- 
X  7  S4)«  W'e  shall  make  mention  lower  down  of  Canton's  contribu- 
tions to  electrical  theory.  Robert  Symmer  (d.  1 763)  showed  that 
quite  small  difierences  determined  the  sign  of  the  electrification 
that  was  generated  by  the  friction  of  two  bodies  one  against  the 
other.  Thus  wearing  a  black  and  awhittnlk  cocking  one  over  the 
other,  he  found  they  were  dectrificd  oppositdy  when  rubbed  and 
drawn  off,  and  that  such  a  iuU>ed  silk  stocking  when  deposited  in 
a  Leyden  jar  gave  up  its  electrificatron  to  the  jat'  (Pilti/.  Trons^ 
1759).  Ebcnezcr  Kinncrsley  (17x1-1778)  of  Philadelphia  made 
useful  observations  on  the  elongation  and  fusion  of  iron  wires 
by  dectrical  discharges  ( Phil.  Trans.,  x  763).  A  contemporary  of 
Canton  and  co-discoverer  with  him  of  the  facts  of  dectrostatic 
induction  was  the  Swede,  Johann  Karl  Wilcke  (i 732-1796),  then 
resident  in  Germany,  who  in  176^  published  an  accoimt  of 
e]q>crimcnts  in  which  a  metal  plate  held  above  the  upper  surface 
of  a  glass  table  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  charge  on  an 
dectrificd  metal  plate  hdd  bdow  the  glass  {Kon,  Schwdisdu 
A  had.  Abhandl.,  1762,  24,  p.  2x3). 

Pyro-eUctricUy. — The  subjea  of  pyro-dcctridty,  or  the  power 
possessed  by  some  minerals  of  becoming  electrified  when  merely 
heated,  and  of  exhibltiiig  positive  and  negative  dectddty)  now 
began  to  attract  noticew  It  is  possible  that  the  lyncufium  of 
the  andents,  which  according  to  Theopbrastus  attracted  light 
bodies,  was  tourmahiK,  a  auneral  found  in  Ce>lon,  which  had 
been  christened  by  the  Dutch  with  the  name  of  aschentrikker,  or 
the  attractor  of  aishes.  In  X717  Louis  L^mery  exhibited  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sdenoes  a  stone  from  Ceyka  whidi  attracted 
light  bodies;  and  Linnaeus  in  mentioning  his  ezpeiiments 
gives  the  stone  the  name  of  lapis  dectricus*  Giovanni  Caraffa, 
duca  di  Noja  (1715-X768),  was  led  in  X75d  to  purchase  some  of 
the  stones  called  tourmaline  in  Holland,  and^  assisted  hy  L.  J.  M* 
Daubenton  and  Micfad  Adanson^  he  xnade  a  series  of  ej^Mriments 
with  them,  a  description  of  which  he  gave  in  a  ktter  to  G.  L.  U 
Buffon  in  1759.  The  subject,  however,  had  alr^uly  engaged  th« 
attention  <^  the  German  philosc^her,  F.  U«  T.  Aepintis,  who 
published  an  account  of  them  in  1756.  Hitherto  BOthlug  had 
been  said  re^>ecting  the  necessity  of  he^X  to  exdte  the  toocmaline ; 
but  it  was  shown  byAepinus  that  a  temperattue  between  99^^ 
and  2x2^  Fahr.  was  requisite  for  the  devdc^ment  of  its  attractive 
powers.  Benjamin  Wilson  {Pkil.  Trans.,  x  763,  &c),  J.  Priestley, 
and  Canton  continued  the  investigation,  but  it  was  fieserved  for 
the  Abb£  HaUy  to  throw  a  dear  light  on  this  curious  branch 
of  the  sdence  {Traiii  de  min^ahgie,  x8oi).  He  found  that  the 
electridty  of  thti  tourmaline  decrrased  rapidly  from  the  suminiti 
or  poles  towards  the  middle  of  the  crystal,  where  ft  was  imper* 
ceptible;  and  he  discovered  that  if  a  tourmaline  is  broken  into 
any  number  of  fragments,  each  fragment,  when  esdied,  has 
two  opposite  poles.  Hatty  disGOvered  the  same  pcoperty  in  the 
Siberian  and  Brazilian  topaz,  borate  of  magnesk,  laesotype, 
prefanite,  sphene  and  calamine.  He  ako  found  that  the  p^arity 
which  minerals  recdve  from  heat  has  a  rdation  to  the  secondaiy 
forms  of  their  crystals — the  tourmaline,  for  exatnpl<^  having 
its  resinous  pde  at  the  summit  of  the  crystal  which  has  thnw 
faces.  In  the  other  pyro-clectric  crystab  above  mentionecil 
Hatty  detected  the  s&me  deviation  from  the  rules  of  symsnetrf 
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in  their  secondary  crystals  which  occurs  in  tourmaline.  C.  P. 
Brard  (178&-Z838)  discovered  that  pyro-electridty  was  a 
property  of  ajdnite;  and  it  was  afterwards  detected  In  other 
minerals.  In  repeating  and  extending  the  experiments  of  HaOy 
much  later,  Sir  David  Brewster  discovered  that  various  artificial 
salts  were  pyro-electric,  and  he  mentions  the  tartrates  of  potash 
and  soda  and  tartaric  add  as  exhibiting  this  property  in  a  ytry 
strong  degree.  He  also  made  many  experiments  with  the 
tourmaline  when  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  reduced  to  the  finest 
powder,  in  which  state  each  partide  preserved  its  pyro-electridty^ 
and  he  diowed  that  scolezite  and  mesolite,  even  when  deprived 
of  their  water  of  crystallization  and  reduced  to  powder,  retain 
thdr  property  of  becoming  electrical  by  heat.  When  this  white 
powder  is  heated  and  stirred  about  by  any  substance  whatever, 
It  collects  in  masses  like  new-fallen  snow,  and  adheres  to  the 
body  with  which  it  is  stirred. 

For  Siir  David  Brewster's  work  onpyro^lectndty,  see  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Edin.,  1845.  also  PkU.  Maf.,  Dec.  1847.  The  reader  will  also 
find  a  full  discpssion  on  the  subject  In  the  Trtalise  on  Electricity^  by 
A.  dcla  Rive^  tianslated  by  C  V.  Walker  (Londoo,  1856),  voL  ii. 
part  V.  dui* 

Animal  dtetridiy.— The  observation  that  certain  animals 
could  give  shocks  resembling  the  shock  of  a  Leyden  jar  induced 
a  doser  examination  of  these  powers.  The  andents  were 
arqiislntrd  with  the  benumbing  power  of  the  torpedo-fish,  but 
it  was  not  tUl  1676  that  modem  naturalists  had  their  attention 
again  drawn  to  the  fact.  E.  Bancroft  was  the  first  person  who 
d^nctly  suspected  that  the  effects  of  the  torpedo  were  dectricaL 
In  1773  John  Walsh  (d.  1795)  ^'^  J^^  Ingenhouss  (1730-1799) 
proved  by  many  curious  experiments  that  the  shock  of  the 
torpedo  was  an  electrical  one  (PkiL  Trcns.,  1773-1775);  and 
John  Hunter  (id,  1773,  1775)  examined  and  described  the 
an'.»tomical  structure  of  its  eleOrical  organs.  A.  von  Humbddt 
and  Gay-Lussac  (Ann.  Ckim.t  1805),  and  Etienne  Gcoffroy  Saint- 
Hilaire  (Gilb.  Ann.,  1803)  pursued  the  subject  with  success; 
and  Henry  Cavendish  (Phil.  Trans.,  1776)  construaed  an 
artifidal  torpedo,  by  which  he  imitated  the  a<^tions  of  the  living 
animaL  The  subject  was  also  investigated  (Phil.  J>ams.,  1812, 
1817)  by  Dr  T.  J.  Todd  (1789-1840),  Sir  Homphry  Davy 
(id.  1829),  John  Davy  (id.  1833,  1834,  1841)  and  Faraday 
{Exp.  Res.,  vol  ii.).  The  power  of  giving  electric  shocks  has 
been  discovered  also  in  the  Gymnoius  dedneus  (electiic  ed), 
the  Malapttrunu  dadricus,  the  Trickiuna  aUdricus,  and  the 
Titraodon  dcdricus.  The  uMst  interesting  and  the  best  known 
of  these  singular  fishes  is  the  Gymnoitu  or  Surinam  eeL  Hum- 
boldt gives  a  very  gn{^c  account  of  the  oombats  which  are 
carried  on  In  South  An»erica  between  the  gymnoti  uxA  the  wild 
horses  in  the  vidnlty  of  Calsbosa. 

Cavendish's  Rtseorckts.-^Jht  work  of  Henry  Cavendish  (1731' 
1810)  entitles  him  to  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  electrical  investi- 
gators. A  considerable  part  of  Cavendish's  work  was  rescued 
from  oblivion  in  1879  ^nd  pfawed  in  an  easily  accessible  form 
by  Professor  Cleik  Maxwell,  who  edited  the  original  manuscripts 
in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.*  Amongtt  Caven- 
dish's important  oontributions  were  his  exact  measurements  of 
electrical  capacity.  The  leading  idea  which  distingqinhfs  his 
work  from  that  of  Us  predecessors  was  his  use  of  the  phrase 
**  degree  of  electrification  "  with  a  dear  scientific  deudtion 
which  shows  it  to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  modem  term 
''electrk  potential"  Cavendish  compared  the  capadty  of 
different  bodies  with  those  of  conducting  spheres  of  known 
diameter  and  states  these  capadties  in  '*  globular  inches,"  a 
globular  inch  being  the  capadty  of  a  sphere  x  In.  in  diameter. 
Hence  his  measurements  are  all  directly  comparable  with  modem 
electrostatic  measurements  In  which  the  unit  of  capadty  Is  that 
of  a  sphere  i  centimetre-  in  radius.  Cavendish  measured  the 
capadty  of  disks  and  condensers  of  various  forms,  and  proved 
that  the  capadty  of  a  Leyden  pane  is  proportional  to  the  surface 
of  the  tinfofl  and  inversdy  as  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  In 
oonnexkm  with  this  subject  he  antidpated  one  of  Faraday's 
*  Th$  EUdrieai  Rssoarchu  of  ths  Hon.  Htnry  Cmeniith  9771- 
trSt,  edited  from  the  original  okaaascripcs  by  J.  Clerk  Maxwell. 
F.R.S.  (Cambridge.  1879). 


greatest  discoveries,  namely,  the  effea  of  the  dielectric  or  in- 
sulator upon  the  capadty  of  a  condenser  formed  with  it,  in  other 
words,  made  the  discovery  of  spedfic  inductive  capldty  (see 
Electrical  Researches,  p.  183).    He  made  many  measurements 
of  the  dectric  conductivity  of  different  soUds  and  liquids,  by 
comparing  the  intensity  of  the  dectric  shock  taken  through  his 
body  and  various  conductors.    He  seems  in  this  way  to  have 
educated  in  himself  a  very  precise  "  electrical  sense,"  making 
use  of  his  own  nervous  system  as  a  kind  of  physiological  galvano- 
meter.   One  of  the  most  important  investigations  he  made  in 
this  way  was  to  find  out,  as  he  expressed  it,  **  what  power  of  the 
velodty  the  resistance  is  proportional  to."    Cavendish  meant 
by  the  term  "vdodty"  what  we  now  call  the  current,  and 
by  **resistancct"  the  electromotive  force  which  maintains  the 
current.    By  various  experiments  with  liquids  in  tubes  he  found 
this  power  was  neariy  unity.    This  result  thus  obtained  by 
Cavendish  in  January  1781,  that  the  current  varies  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  dectromotive  force,  was  really  an  anticipation 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  dectric  flow,  discovered  independently 
by  G.  S.  Ohm  In  1837,  and  since  known  as  Ohm's  Law.  Cavendish 
also  enunciated  in  1776  all  the  laws  of  division  of  dectric  current 
between  circuits  in  paralld,  although  they  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  first  ^ven  by  Sir  C-  Wheatstone.    Another  of  his, 
great  investigations  was  the  determination  of  the  law  according 
to  which  dectric  force  varies  with  the  distance.    Starting  from 
the  fact  that  if  an  dectrified  globe,  placed  within  two  hemi- 
spheres which  fit  over  it  without  touching,  Is  brought  In  conuct 
with  these  hemispheres,  it  gives  up  the  whole  of  its  charge  to 
them— in  other  words,  that  the  charge  on  an  electrified  body  is 
wholly  on  the  surface— he  was  able  to  deduce  by  most  ingenious 
reasoning  the  law  that  dectric  force  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.    The  accuracy  of  his  measurement,  by 
which  he  established  within  2%  the  above  law,  was  only  limited 
by  the  sensibih'ty,  or  rather  insensibility,  of  the  pith  ball  dectro- 
meter,  which  was  his  only  means  of  detecting  the  dectric  charge.' 
In  the  accuracy  of  his  quantitative  measurements  and  the  range 
of  his  researches  and  his  combination  of  mathematical  and 
physical  knowledge,  Oivendish  may  not  inaptly  be  described 
as  the  Kdvin  of  the  i8th  century.    Nothing  but  his  airious  in- 
difference to  the  publication  of  his  work  prevented  him  from 
securing  earlier  recognition  for  it. 

Coulomb's  Work. — C>>ntemporaiy  with  Cavendish  was  C  A. 
Coulomb  (1736-1806),  who  in  France  addressed  himself  to  the 
same  kind  of  exact  quantitative  work  as  Cavendish  in  Eng^d. 
Coulomb  has  made  his  name  for  ever  famous  by  his  invention 
and  api^cation  of  his  torsion  balance  to  the  experimental 
verification  of  the  fundamental  law  of  dectric  attracdon,  in 
which,  however,  he  vna  antidpated  by  Cavendish,  namdy, 
that  the  force  of  attracdon  between  two  small  electrified  spherical 
bodies  varies  as  the  product  of  their  charges  and  inversdy  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  their  centres.  Coulomb's  work  recdved 
better  publicatwn  than  Cavendish's  at  the  time  of  its  accomplish- 
ment, and  provided  a  basis  on  which  mathematicians  could 
operate.  Accordingly  the  close  of  the  x8th  century  drew  into 
the  arena  of  dectriad  investigation  on  its  mathematical  side 
P.  S.  Laplace,  J.  B.  Biot,  and  above  all,  S.  D.  Poisson.  Adopting 
the  hypothcsb  of  two  fluids.  Coulomb  investigated  experimentally 
and  theoretically  the  distribudon  of  dectridty  on  the  surface 
of  bodies  by  means  of  his  proof  plane.  He  determined  the  law 
of  distribudon  between  two  conducting  bodies  in  contact;  and 
measured  with  his  proof  plane  the  density  of  the  dectridty 
at  different  points  of  two  spheres  in  contact,  and  enunciated 
an  important  law.  He  ascertained  the  distribudon  of  dectridty 
among  several  spheres  (whether  equal  or  unequal)  placed  in 
contaa  in  a  straight  line;  and  he  measured  the  distribution  of 

*  In  1878  Clerk  Maxwell  repeated  Cavemfish's  expeihnents  with 
improved  apparatus  and  the  employment  of  a  Kdvin  quadrant 
dectroroeter  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  absence  of  cfaarse  on  the 
inner  conductor  after  it  had  been  connected  to  the  outer  case,  and 
was  thus  able  to  show  that  if  the  law  of  electric  attraction  varies 
inversdy  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance,  then  the  eiqxNient  m 
musthaveavakieofa*nin*  See  Cavendish's  Eleclrital  Resmrthes 
P.4«9. 
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•lectricUy  on  tbt  surface  oC  a  cylinder,  and  iu  distribution 
between  a  ^lere  and  cylinder  of  different  lengths  but  of  the 
same  diameter.  His  experiments  on  the  dissipation  of  electricity 
possess  also  a  high  Value.  He  fotmd  that  the  momentary 
dissipation  was  proportional  to  the  degree  of  electrification  at 
the  time,  and  that,  when  the  charge  was  moderate,  its  dissipation 
was  not  altered  in  bodies  of  different  kinds  or  shapes.  The 
temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  produce 
any  sensible  change;  but  he  concluded  that  the  dissipation  was 
nearly  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  in 
the  air.^  In  examining  the  dissipation  which  takes  place  along 
imperfectly  insulating  substances,  he  found  that  a  thread  of 
gum-lac  was  the  most  perfect  of  all  insulators;  that  it  insulated 
ten  times  as  well  as  a  dry  sOk  thread;  and  Uiat  a  sOk  thread 
oovered  with  fine  sealing-wax  insulated  as  powerfully  as  gum-lac 
when  it  had  fcnir  times  its  length.  He  found  also  that  the 
dissipation  of  electridty  along  insulators  was  chiefly  owing  to 
adboing  moisture,  but  in  some  measure  also  to  a  slight  conduct- 
ing power.  For  his  memoirs  see  Mtm,  de  math,  a  phys.  de 
Ptead.  de  sc^  1785,  &c. 

Second  Pexioix— We  now  enter  upon  the  second  period  of 
electrical  research  inaugurated  by  the  epoch-making  discovery 
of  Alessandro  Volta  (1745-1827).  L.  Galvani  had  made  in 
1790  his  historic  observations  on  the  muscular  contraction 
prodnced  in  the  bodies  of  recently  killed  frogs  when  an  electrical 
mafhlne  was  being  worked  in  the  same  room,  and  described 
them  in  1791  {De  tiribus  eUctricHaiis  in  molu  musadori  commen- 
tarkUt  Bologna,  1791).  Volta  followed  up  these  observations 
with  rare  philosophic  insight  and  experimental  skill.  He  showed 
that  all  conductors  liquid  and  solid  might  be  divided  into  two 
dasses  which  he  called  respectively  conductor  of  the  first  and 
qL  the  second  class,  the  first  embracing  metals  and  carbon  in  its 
conducting  form,  sjid  the  second  class,  water,  aqueous  solutions 
of  various  kinds,  and  generally  those  now  called  electrolytes. 
In  the  case  of  conductors  of  the  first  class  he  proved  by  the  use 
of  the  condensing  ^ectroscope,  aided  probably  by  some  form 
of  multiplier  or  doubler,  that  a  difference  of  potential  (see 
EixcnoGTAZics)  was  creited  by  the  mere  contact  of  two  such 
conductors,  one  of  them  being  positively  electrified  and  the  other 
negatively.  Voha  showed,  however,  that  if  a  series  of  bodies  of 
the  first  class,  such  as  disks  of  various  metals,  are  placed  in 
contact,  the  potential  difference  between  the  fim  and  the  last 
is  just  the  same  as  if  they  are  immediately  in  contact.  There 
is  no  accumulation  of  potential.  If,  however,  pairs  of  metalUc 
disks,  made,  say,  of  »nc  and  copper,  are  alternated  with  disks 
of  cloth  wetted  with  a  conductor  of  the  second  dass,  such,  for 
instance,  as  dilute  acid  or  any  electrols^e,  then  the  effea  of  the 
leeble  potential  difference  between  one  pair  of  o^per  and  zinc 
diska  is  added  to  that  of  the  potential  difference  between  the 
next  pair,  and  thus  by  a  sufficiently  long  series  of  pairs  any 
required  difference  of  potential  can  be  accumulated. 

The  VoUait  Pik. — ^This  led  him  about  1799  to  devise  his  famous 
voltaic  pile  consisting  of  disks  of  copper  and  rinc  mother  metals 
with  wet  cloth  i^aced  between  the  pairs.  Numerous  examples 
of  VoHa's  original  inles  at  one  time  existed  in  Italy,  and  were 
collected  leather  for  an  exhibition  held  at  Como  in  1899,  but 
were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  a  disastrous  fire  on  the  81  h  of 
July  1899.  Volta's  description  of  his  pile  was  communicated 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  on  the  aoth  of  March  1800,  and  was  printed  In  the 
Fkil.  Trans,,  vol.  90,  pt  1,  p.  405.  It  wasthen  found  that  when 
the  end  plates  of  Volta's  pile  were  connected  to  an  electroscope 
the  leaves  diverged  either  with  positive  or  negative  electricity. 
Volta  also  gave  his  pile  another  form,  the  courimne  dfs  tastes 
(crown  of  cups),  in  which  connected  strips  of  copper  and  rinc 
were  used  to  bridge  between  cups  of  water  or  dilute  acid.  Voha 
then  proved  that  all  metals  could  be  arranged  in  an  electromotive 

■  Modem  researches  have  shown  that  the  loss  of  charge  it  !n  fact 
dependent  upon  the  ionization  of  the  air,  and  that,  provided  the 
atOMMpbcric  moistvre  b  prevented  from  condensing  on  the  insubting 
•■pports,  water  vapour  in  the  air  docs  not  per  u  bntow  on  it  con- 
ductance for  electricity. 


series  such  that  each  became  positive  when  placed  in  contact 
with  the  one  next  below  it  in  the  series.  The  origin  of  the 
electromotive  force  in  the  pile  has  been  much  discussed,  and 
Volu's  discoveries  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  hutoric  contro- 
versies of  science.  VoUa  maintained  that  the  mere  contact 
of  metals  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  electrical  difference 
of  the  end  plates  of  the  pile.  The  discovery  that  chemical 
action  was  involved  in  the  process  led  to  the  advancement  of 
the  chemical  theory  of  the  pile  and  this  was  strengthened  by  the 
growing  insist  into  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
In  185X  Lord  Kelvin  (Sir  W.  Thomson),  by  the  use  of  his  then 
newly-invented  electrometer,  was  able  to  confirm  Volta's  obeer* 
vations  on  contact  electridty  by  irrefutable  evidence,  but  the 
contact  theory  of  the  voltaic  pQe  was  then  placed  on  a  basis 
consistent  with  the  prindple  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
A.  A.  de  la  Rive  and  Faraday  were  ardent  supporters  of  the 
chemical  theory  of  the  pile,  and  even  at  the  present  time  opinions 
of  physldsts  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  entire  accordance  as  to 
the  source  of  the  electromotive  force  in  a  voltaic  couple  or  pile.' 

Improvements  in  the  form  of  the  voltaic  pale  were  almost 
immediatdy  made  by  W.  Cruickshank  (i 745-1800),  Dr  W.  H. 
WoUaston  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  these,  together  with  other 
eminent  continental  chemisU,  such  as  A.  F.  de  Fourcxoy,  L.  J. 
Th6nard  and  J.  W.  Ritter  (1776-18x0),  ardently  prosecuted 
research  with  the  new  instrument.  One  of  the  first  discoveries 
made  with  it  was  its  power  to  electrolyse  or  chemically  decom- 
pose certain  solutions.  William  Nicholson  (1755-18x5)  and  Sir 
Anthony  Carlisle  (i 768-1840)  in  x8oo  constructed  a  pile  of 
silver  and  zinc  plates,  and  placing  the  terminal  wires  in  water 
noticed  the  evolution  from  these  wires  of  bubbles  of  gas,  which 
they  proved  to  be  oxygen  and  hydrogeiL  ThcK  two  gases,  as 
Cavendish  and  James  Watt  had  shown  in  1784,  were  actually 
the  constltuenu  of  water.  From  that  date  it  was  dearly  recog- 
nized that  a  fresh  implement  of  great  power  had  beoi  given 
to  the  chemist.  Large  voltaic  pfles  were  then  constructed  by 
Andrew  Crosse  (1784-1855)  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  improvemenU 
initiated  by  Wollaston  and  Robert  Hare  (1781-1858)  of  Phila- 
ddphia.  In  x8o6  Davy  commtmicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  a  celebrated  paper  on  some  "  Chemical  Agendes  of 
Electridty,"  and  after  providing  himself  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  London  with  a  battery  of  several  hundred  ceDs,  he  announced 
in  1807  his  great  discoveiy  of  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of 
the  alkalis,  potash  and  soda,  obtaining  therefrom  the  metals 
potassium  and  sodium.  In  July  x8o8  Davy  laid  a  request 
before  the  managers  of  the  Ro>«l  Institution  that  they  would 
set  on  foot  a  sul»criptlon  for  the  purchase  of  a  specially  large 
voltaic  batteiy;  as  a  result  he  was  provided  with  one  of  sooo 
pairs  of  plates,  and  the  first  experiment  performed  with  it  was 
the  production  of  the  electric  arc  li^t  between  carbon  poles. 
Davy  followed  up  his  initial  work  with  a  long  and  brilliant 
series  of  ekrctrochemical  investigaUons  described  for  the  ^ost 
part  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Sodety. 

Magnetic  Action  of  Electric  CuffCfi/.— NoUdng  an  analogy 
between  the  polarity  of  the  voltaic  pile  and  that  of  the  magnet, 
philosophers  had  long  been  anxious  to  discover  a  relaUon  between 
the  two,  but  twenty  years  elapsed  after  the  Invention  of  the  pile 
before  Hans  Christian  Oersted  (1777-1851),  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  In  the  university  of  Copenhagfn,  made  in  1819  the 
discovery  which  has  immortalized  his  name.  In  the  Annals  of 
Pkilosopky  (1820, 16,  p.  273)  is  to  be  found  an  English  translation 
of  Oersted's  original  Latin  essay  (entitled  "  Experiments  on  the 
Effect  of  a  Current  of  Electridty  on  the  Magnetic  Needle  "), 
dated  the  21st  of  July  1820,  describing  his  discovery.  In  it 
Oersted  describes  the  action  he  considers  is  taking  phie  around 

*  Faraday  discussed  the  chemical  theory  of  the  |nle  and  arguments 
in  support  of  it  in  the  8th  and  l6th  series  of  his  Experimental  Re- 
searches OH  Electricity.  De  la  Rive  reviews  the  sutnect  in  bis  large 
Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnestism,  vol.  0.  ch.  Hi.  The  writer 
made  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  in  1874  in  a  paper  on  "  The 
Contact  Theory  of  the  Galvanic  Cell,"  PkiL  iSag.,  1874.  47,  P-  401. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  reviewed  the  whole  position  in  a  paper  in  1885. 
"  On  the  Seat  of  the  Electromotive  Force  in  a  Voltaic  Cell,"  Jown. 
Insu  EUe.  £««.,  188$,  14,  p.  186. 
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the  conductor  joining  the  extremities  of  the  pfle;  be  spcftks  of 
it  as  the  dearie  conflict,  and  says:  ''  It  is  soffidently  evident 
that  the  electdc  conflia  is  not  confined  to  the  conductor,  but  is 
dispersed  pretty  widely  in  Uie  dicumjaoent  space.  We  may 
likewise  coiichide  that  this  conflict  performs  circles  round  the 
wire,  for  without  this  conditi<»  it  seems  impossible  that  one  part 
of  the  wire  when  placed  below  the  magnetic  needle  should  drive 
its  pole  to  the  east,  and  when  traced  above  it,  to  the  west." 
Oersted's  important  discovery  was  the  fact  that  when  a  wire 
joinings  the  aid  plates  of  a  voltaic  pile  is  held  near  a  pivoted 
magnet  or  compass  needle,  the  latter  is  deflected  and  place^  itself 
more  or  less  transversely  to  the  wire,  the  direction  depending 
upon  Aether  the  wire  is  above  or  bdow  the  needle,  and  on  (he 
maimer  in  which  the  copper  or  anc  ends  of  the  pile  are  connected 
to  it.  It  is  dear,  moreover,  that  Oersted  deariy  recognised  the 
e3dstence  of  what  is  now  called  the  magnetic  Add  round  the 
conductor.  This  discovery  of  Oersted,  like  that  of  Volta,  stimu- 
lated philosophical  investigation  in  a  high  degree. 

EUctrodynamics.—On  the  and  of  October  1820,  A.  M.  Amp^ 
presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  an  important 
memoir,*  in  which  he  summed  up  the  results  of  his  own  and 
D.  F.  J.  An^'s  previous  investigations  in  the  new  science  of 
dectromagnetism,  and  crowned  that  labour  by  the  announcement 
of  his  great  discovery  of  the  dynamical  action  between  conductors 
conveying  the  dectric  currents.  Amp^  in  this  paper  gave  an 
account  of  his  discovefy  that  conchictocs  oonn^eyfng  dearie 
currents  exercise  a  mutual  attractioG  or  repulsion  on  one  another, 
currents  flowing  in  the  same  direction  in  paralld  conduaors 
attraaing,  and  those  in  opposite  directions  repelling.  Respecting 
this  achievement  when  developed  in  Its  experimental  and 
mathematical  completeness.  Clerk  Maxwdl  says  that  it  was 
'*  perfea  in  form  and  unassailable  in  accuracy,"  By  a  series 
of  well-chosen  experiments  Amp^  est^Iished  the  laws  of  this 
mutual  aaion,  and  not  only  explained  observed  facts  by  a 
brilliant  train  of  mathematical  analysis,  but  prediaed  others 
subsequently  experimentally  realized.  These  investigations  led 
him  to  the  announcement  of  the  fiudamental  law  of  action 
between  elements  of  current,  or  currents  in  infinitely  short 
lengths  of  linear  conductors,  upon  one  another  at  a  distance; 
summed  up  in  compaa  expression  this  law  states  that  the  action 
is  proportional  to  the  produa  of  the  current  strengths  of  the  two 
eleznenis,  and  the  lengths  of  the  two  elements,  and  inversdy 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  two 
elements,  and  also  directly  proportional  to  a  function  of  the  angles 
which  the  line  joining  the  elements  makes  with  the  directions 
of  the  two  elements  respectivdy.  Nothing  Is  more  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  discovery  than  the  manner  in  which  Ampdre 
seized  upon  the  right  clue  which  enabled  him  to  disentangle  the 
comi^icaied  phenomena  of  elcarod>'namics  and  to  deduce  them 
all  as  a  consequence  of  one  simple  fundamental  law,  which 
occupies  in  electrodynamics  the  position  of  the  Newtonian  law 
of  gravitation  in  physical  astronomy. 

In  1821  Michael  Faraday  (1791-1867),  who  was  destined 
later  on  to  do  so  much  for  the  science  of  electridty,  discovered 
elearomagnetic  rotation,  having  succeeded  in  causing  a  wire 
conveying  a  voltaic  current  to  rotate  continuously  round  the  pole 
of  a  permanent  magnet.*  This  experiment  was  repeated  in  a 
variay  of  forms  by  A.  A.  De  la  Rive,  Peter  Barlow  (1 776-1862), 
William  Ritchie  (1790-1837),  William  Sturgeon  (i783->8so), 
and  others,  and  Da\7  {PkU  Trans.,  1823)  showed  that  when  two 
wires  connected  with  the  pole  of  a  battery  were  dipped  into  a 
cup  of  mercury  placed  on  the  pole  of  a  powerful  magnet,  the 
fluid  rotated  in  opposite  directions  about  the  two  dearodes. 

Bktlromagnetism.^ln  1820  Arago  {Ann.  Ckim.  Pkyi.,  1820, 
'5>  P-  94)  And  Davy  {Annals  oj  Philosophy^  1821)  discovered 
independently  the  power  of  the  electric  current  to  magnetize 

*  "  M^moirc  sur  la  th6orie  mathematique  des  phinoro^nes  (lectrc^ 
dvnamiques."  M f moires  de  VtnstUtU,  l8so,  6;  see  also  Ann.  de 
Catm.,  1820,  15 


iron  and  steeL  Ffliz  Savary  (i  797-1841)  made  some  very 
curious  observations  in  1827  on  the  magnetization  of  sted 
needles  placed  at  different  distances  from  a  wire  conveying  the 
discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  (Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.^  18^7,  54)  W. 
Sturgeon  in  1824  wound  a  coi^>er  wire  roimd  a  bar  of  iron  bent 
in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  pasang  a  voltaic  current  through 
the  wire  showed  that  the  iron  became  powerfully  magnaixed 
as  long  as  the  connexion  with  the  |Mle  was  maintained  (Trant. 
Spc.  Arts,  X825).  These  researches  gave  us  the  elearomagnet, 
almost  as  potent  an  instrument  of  research  and  inventi<m  as  the 
pile  itself  (see  Electkoiiagnetism). 

Amp^  had  already  previously  shown  that  a  spird  conduaor 
or  solenoid  when  traversed  by  an  dectric  current  possesses 
magnetic  polarity,  and  that  two  such  solenoids  aa  upon  one 
another  iriien  traversed  by  dectric  oirrenU  as  if  they  were 
magnets.  Joseph  Heniy,  in  the  United  States,  first  suggested 
the  construction  of  wbst  were  then  called  intensity  dearo> 
magnets,  by  winding  upon  a  horseshoe-shaped  piece  of  soft 
iron  many  superimposed  windings  of  copper  wire,  insulated  by 
covering  it  with  silk  or  cotton,  and  then  sending  throu^  the 
coils  the  current  from  a  voltaic  battery.  The  dependence  of 
the  intensity  of  magnetization  on  the  strength  of  the  current  was 
subsequently  investigated  (Pogg.  Aim.  Phys.,  1839,  47)  hy 
U.  F.  E.  Lenz  (X804-X865)  and  M.  H.  von  JaoobI  (1801-1874). 
J.  P.  Joule  found  that  magnetization  did  not  increase  proportion- 
atdy  with  the  current,  but  reached  a  mazinnim  {Stmgecn't 
Annals  of  EUctrieUy,  1839,  4).  Further  investigations  On  this 
subjea  were  carried  on  subsequently  by  W.  E.  Wd>er  (1804- 
1891),  J.  H.  J.  Mtmer  (1809-1875),  C.  J.  Dnb  (1817-1873), 
G.  H.  Wiedemann  (1826-1899),  anid  others,  and  in  modern  times 
by  H.  A.  Rowland  (1848-1901),  9ielfonl  Bidwell  (b.  1848), 
John  Hopkinson  (184^x898),  J.  A.  Ewing  (b.  1855)  and  many 
others.  Electric  magnets  o(  grnt  power  were  soon  construaed 
in  this  manner  by  Sturgeon,  Joule,  Henry,.Fanu]ay  and  Brewster. 
Oersted's  discovery  in  18x9  was  indeed  epoch-making  In  the 
degree  to  which  it  stimulated  other  research.  It  led  at  once  to 
the  construaion  of  the  galvanometer  as  a  means  of  detecting 
and  measuring  the  elearic  current  in  a  oonduaor.  In  1820 
J.  S.  C.  Schwdgger  (177^x857)  with  his  **  multiplier  *  made 
an  advance  upon  Oersted's  discovery,  by  winding  the  wire 
conveying  the  dectifc  current  many  times  round  tne  pivoted 
magnetic  needle  and  thus  increasing  the  deflection;  and  L. 
Nobili  (1784-X83S)  in  1825  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of 
neutralizing  the  direaive  efiea  of  the  earth's  magnetism-  by 
emi^ying  a  pair  of  magnetized  sted  needles  fixed  to  <Mie  axis, 
but  with  thdr  magnedc  pdes  pointing  in  opposite  dixeaions. 
Hence  ftrflowed  the  astatic  multipl3ring  galvanometer. 

EUctrodynamk  Rotation. — ^The  study  of  the  relation  between 
the  magnet  and  the  drcuit  conveying  an  dearie  current  then 
led  Arago  to  the  discovery  of  the  '*  magnetism  of  rotation.'* 
He  found  that  a  vibrating  magnaic  compass  needle  came  to 
rest  sooner  when  |daced  over  a  plate  of  copper  than  otherwise, 
and  also  that  a  f^te  of  copper  rotating  under  a  suspended 
magnet  tended  to  drag  the  magnet  in  the  same  direction.  The 
matter  was  investigated  by  Charles  Babboge,  Sir  J.  F.  W. 
Hersdid,  Peter  Barlow  and  others,  but  did  not  recdve  a  final 
explanation  until  after  the  discovery  of  elearomagnetic  inductloo 
by  Faraday  in  1831.'  Ampere's  investigations  had  led  elearidans 
to  see  that  the  force  aamg  upon  a  magnetic  pole  due  to  a  current 
in  a  ndghbouring  conduaor  was  such  as  to  tend  to  cause  the 
pole  to  travd  round  the  omduaor.  Much  ingenuity  had, 
however,  to  be  expended  bdore  a  mdhod  was  found  of  exhibiting 
such  a  rotation.  Faraday  first  succeeded  by  the  simple  but 
ingenious  device  of  using  a  light  magnaic  needle  tethered 
flexibly  to  the  bottom  of  a  cup  containing  mercury  so  that  one 
pole  ol  the  magna  was  just  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
On  bringing  down  on  to  the  mercury  surface  a  wire  conveying 
an  dearie  current,  and  allowing  the  current  to  pass  through  the 
mercury  and  out  at  the  bottom,  the  magnetic  pole  at  once  began 
to  rotate  round  the  wire  (Exper  Res.,  1822,  2,  p.  148).  Faraday 
and  others  then  discovered,  as  already  mentioned,  means  to 
make  the  conduaor  conveying  the  current  rotate  rouiu!  a 
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Bwgnttk  pole,  and  Ampfre  showed  that  a  ntagnet  could  be  made 
to  rotate  on  its  own  axis  when  a  current  was  passed  through  it. 
The  difficuJty  in  this  case  consisted  in  discovering  means  by 
which  the  current  could  be  passed  through  one  half  of  the  magnet 
witl^out  passing  it  throu^  the  other  half.  This,  however,  was 
overcome  by  sending  the  current  out  at  the  centre  of  the  magnet 
by  means  of  a  short  length  of  wire  dip{ang  into  an  annular  groove 
containing  mercury.  Barlow,  Sturgeon  and  others  then  showed 
that  a  copper  disk  oould  be  made  to  rotate  between  the  poles 
of  a  Jioneshoe  magnet  when  a  current  was  passed  through  the 
disk  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  the  disk  being  rendered 
at  the  same  time  freely  movable  by  making  a  contact  mih  the 
drcomference  by  means  of  a  mercury  trough.  These  experiments 
fandahed  the  first  elementary  forma  of  electric  motor*  since  it 
was  then  seen  that  rotatory  motion  could  be  produced  in  masses 
ol  metal  by  the  mutual  action  of  conductors  conveying  electric 
current  and  magnetic  fields.  By  his  discovery  of  thermo- 
electricity in  182a  {Pogg,  Ann.  Phyi.^  6),  T.  J.  Seebeck  (1770- 
18^1)  opened  up  a  new  region  of  research  (see  TBeraio-elec- 
TKicrTY).  James  Chunming  (1777-XS61)  in  1823  (Annals  of 
PkUosopkyt  1823)  found  that  the  thermo-electric  series  varied 
with  the  temperature,  and  J.  C.  A.  Peltier  (1785-1845)  in  1834 
discovered  that  a  current  passed  across  the  junction  of  two 
metak  either  generated  or  absorbed  heat. 

CMm'i  Law. — ^In  1827  Dr  G.  S.  Ohm  (i  787-1854)  rendered  a 
grttt  service  to  electriod  science  by  his  mathematical  investiga- 
tioD  of  the  voltaic  circuit,  and  publication  of  his  paper,  Die 
gahaniscke  KeUe  maUttmaUsch  bearbeiteL  Before  Us  time, 
ideas  on  the  measurable  quantities  with  which  we  are  concerned 
in  an  electric  circuit  were  extremely  vague.  Ohm  introduced 
the  clear  idea  of  current  strength  as  an  effect  produced  by 
electromotive  force  acting  as  a  cause  in  a  circuit  having  resistance 
as  its  quality,  and  showed  that  the  citrrent  was  directly  propor* 
tional  to  the  electromotive  force  and  inversely  as  the  resistance. 
Ohm's  ion,  as  it  is  called,  was  based  upoa  an  analogy  with  the 
flow  of  heat  in  a  circuit,  discussed  by  Fourier.  Ohm  introduced 
the  definite  conception  of  the  distribution  along  the  circuit  of 
**  ekctroscopic  force  "  or  tension  iSpannung),  corresponding  to 
the  modern  term  potential.  Ohm  verified  his  kw  by  the  aid  of 
thermo-electric  pUes  as  sources  of  electromotive  force,  and  Davy, 
C  S.  M.  Pouillet  (1791-1868),  A.  C.  Becquerel  (1788-1878), 
G.  T.  Fechner  (1801-1887),  R.  H.  A.  Kohlrausch  (1809-1858) 
and  others  laboured  at  its  confirmation.  In  more  recent  times, 
1876,  it  was  rigorously  tested  by  G.  ChryaUl  (b.  1851)  at  Clerk 
Maxwell's  instigation  (see  Brit,  Assoc  Report,  1876,  p.  36),  and 
although  at  its  original  enunciation  its  meaning  was  not  at  first 
fuUy  apprehended,  it  soon  took  its  place  as  the  expression  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  electrokinetics. 

Induction  of  Electric  Currents.— In  1831  Fbraday  began  the 
investigations  on  electronuignetic  induction  which  prov^  more 
fertile  in  far-reaching  practical  consequences  than  any  of  those 
which  even  his  genius  gave  to  the  world.  These  advances  all 
centre  round  his  si^reme  discovery  of  the  induction  of  dectric 
currents.  Fully  fan^ar  with  the  fact  that  an  dectric  charge 
upon  one  conductor  could  produce  a  charge  of  oppmite  sign 
upon  a  neighbouring  conductor,  Faraday  asked  himself  whether 
an  electric  current  passing  throu^  a  conductor  could  not  in  any 
like  manner  induce  an  electric  current  in  some  neighbouring 
conductor.  Hb  first  experiments  on  this  subject  were  made  in 
the  month  of  November  1825,  but  it  was  not  until  the  29th  of 
August  1831  that  he  attained  success.  On  that  date  he  had 
provided  himself  with  an  iron  ring,  over  which  he  had  wound 
two  coils  of  insvdated  copper  wire.  One  <rf  these  coils  was  con- 
nected with  the  voltaic  battery  and  the  other  with  the  galvano- 
meter. He  found  that  at  the  moment  the  current  in  the  battery 
circuit  was  started  or  stopped,  transitory  currents  appeared 
in  the  galvanometer  circuit  in  opposite  directions.  In  ten  days 
of  brilliant  investigation,  guided  by  clear  insight  from  the  very 
first  into  the  meaning  of  the  phenomena  amcerned,  he  established 
experimentally  the  fact  that  a  current  may  be  induced  in  a 
conducting  circuit  simply  by  the  variation  in  a  magnetic  field, 
the  lines  of  force  of  which  are  linked  with  that  circuit.    The 


whole  ol  Faraday's  investigations  on  this  subject  can  be  summed 
up  in  the  single  statement  that  if  a  conducting  circuit  is  placed 
in  a  magnetic  field,  and  if  either  by  variation  of  the  field  or  by 
movement  or  variation,  of  the  form  of  the  circuit  the  tot^ 
magnetic  flux  linked  with  the  circuit  is  varied,  an  electromotive 
force  is  set  up  in  that  circuit  which  at  any  instant  is  measured 
by  the  rate  at  which  the  total  flux  linked  with  the  circuit  is 
changing. 

Amongst  the  memorable  achievements  of  the  ten  days  which 
Faraday  devoted  to  this  investigation  was  the  discovery  that 
a  current  could  be  induced  in  a  conducting  wire  simply  by  moving 
it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet.  One  form  which  this 
experiment  took  was  that  of  rotating  a  copper  disk  between  the 
poles  of  a  powerful  electric  magnet.  He  then  found  that  a  con- 
ductor,  the  ends  of  which  were  connected  rc^>ectively  with  the 
centre  and  edge  of  the  disk,  was  traversed  by  an  electric  current. 
This  important  fact  laid  the  foundation  for  all  subsequent 
inventions  which  finally  led  to  the  production  of  electromagnetic 
or  dynamo-eloctric  machines. 

Thud  Period. — With  this  supremely  important  discovery 
of  Faraday's  wc  enter  upon  the  third  period  of  electrical  research, 
in  which  that  philosopher  himself  was  the  leading  figure.  He 
not  only  collected  the  facts  concerning  electromagnetic  induction 
so  industriously  that  nothing  of  importance  remained  for  future 
discovery,  and  embraced  them  alt  in  one  law  of  exquisite  sim- 
plicity, but  he  introduced  bis  famous  conception  of  lines  of 
force  which  changed  entirely  the  mode  of  regarding  electrical 
phenomena.  The  French  mathematicians,  (^ulomb,  Biot, 
Poisson  and  Ampdre,  had  been  content  to  accept  the  fact  that 
electric  charges  or  currents  in  conductors  could  exert  forces  on 
other  charges  or  conductors  at  a  distance  without  inquiring 
into  the  means  by  which  this  action  at  a  distance  was  produced. 
Faraday's  mind,  however,  revolted  against  this  notion;  he  felt 
intuitively  that  these  distance  actions  must  be  the  result  of 
unseen  operations  in  the  interposed  medium.  Accordingly 
when  be  sprinkled  iron  fUings  on  a  card  held  over  a  magnet  and 
revealed  the  curvilinear  system  of  lines  of  force  (see  Magnetism), 
he  regarded  these  fragments  of  iron  as  simple  indicators  of  a 
physical  state  in  the  space  already  in  existence  round  the  magnet. 
To  him  a  magnet  was  not  simply  a  bar  of  steel;  it  was  the 
core  and  origin  of  a  system  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  attached 
to  it  and  moving  with  iL  Similarly  he  came  to  see  an  electrified 
body  as  a  centre  of  a  system  of  lines  of  electrostatic  force.  All 
the  tipaot  round  magnets,  currents  and  electric  charges  was 
therefore  to  Faraday  the  seat  of  corresponding  lines  of  magnetic 
or  electric  force.  He  proved  by  systematic  experiments  that  the 
electromotive  forces  set  up  in  conductors  by  their  motions  in 
magnetic  fields  or  by  the  induction  of  other  currents  in  the 
field  were  due  to  the  secondary  conductor  cutting  lines  of  magnetic 
force.  He  invented  the  term  "  elcctrotonic  state  "  to  signify 
the  total  magnetic  flux  due  to  a  conductor  conveying  a  current, 
which  was  linked  .with  any  secondary  circuit  in  the  field  or  even 
with  itself. 

Paraday*s  Rfsearches.^-Space  compek  us  to  limit  our  account 
of  the  scientific  work  done  by  Faraday  in  the  succeeding  twenty 
years,  in  elucidating  electrical  phenomena  and  adding  to  the 
knowledge  thereon,  to  the  very  briefest  mention.  We  must 
refer  the  reader  for  further  information  to  his  monumental  ^ork 
entitled  Experimental  Rgsearches  on  Electricity,  in  three  volumes, 
reprinted  from  the  Phil.  Trans,  between  1831  and  1851.  Faraday 
divided  these  researches  into  various  series.  The  1st  and  2nd 
concern  the  discovery  of  magneto-electric  induction  already 
mentioned.  The  3rd  series* (1833)  he  devoted  to  discussion  of 
the  identity  of  electricity  derived  from  various  sources,  frictional, 
voltaic,  animal  and  thermal,  and  he  proved  by  rigorous  experi- 
ments the  identity  and  similarity  in  properties  of  the  electricity 
generated  by  these  various  methods.  The  5th  series  (1833)  is 
occupied  with  his  electrochemical  researches.  In  the  7th  series 
(1834)  he  defines  a  number  of  new  tonna,  such  as  electrolyte, 
electrolysis,  anode  and  cathode,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  electro* 
lytic  phenomena,  Which  were  immediately  adopted  into  the 
vocabulary  of  science.    Hb  most  important  contribution  at 
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this  date  was  the  invention  of  the  voltameter  and  bis  enunciation 
of  the  laws  of  electrolysis.  The  voltameter  provided  a  means 
of  measuring  quantity  of  electricity,  and  in  the  hands  of  Faraday 
and  his  successors  became  an  appliance  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. The  8th  series  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  the  voltaic  pile,  in  which  Faraday  accumulates  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  source  of  the  energy  of  the  pile  must  be  chemical. 
He  returns  also  to  this  subject  in  the  x6th  series.  In  the  9th 
series  (1834)  he  announced  the  discovery  of  the  important 
property  of  electric  conductors,  since  called  their  self-induction 
or  inductance,  a  discovery  in  which,  however,  he  was  antidpated 
by  Joseph  Henry  in  the  United  States.  The  zith  series  (1837) 
deals  with  electrostatic  induction  and  the  statement  of  the 
important  fact  of  the. specific  inductive  capacity  of  insulators 
or  dielectrics.  This  discovery  was  made  in  November  1837 
when  Faraday  had  no  knowledge  of  Cavendish's  previous 
researches  into  this  matter.  The  19th  series  (1845)  contains 
an  account  of  his  brilliant  discovery  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarized  light  by  transparent  dielectrics  placed  in  a  magnetic 
field,  a  relation  which  established  for  the  first  time  a  practical 
connexion  between  the  phenomena  of  dectricity  and  Ught.  The 
aoth  series  (1845)  contains  an  account  of  his  researches  on  the 
universal  action  of  magnetism  and  diamagnetic  bodies.  The 
22nd  series  (1848)  is  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  magneto- 
crystaflic  force  and  the  abnormal  behaviour  of  various  crystals 
in  a  magnetic  field.  In  the  25th  series  (1850)  he  made  known 
his  discovery  of  the  magnetic  character  of  oxygen  gas,  and"  the 
important  principle  that  the  terms  paramagnetic  and  dia- 
magnetic are  relative.  In  the  ;26th  series  (1850)  he  returned 
to  a  discussion  of  magnetic  lines  of  force,  and  illuminated  the 
whole  subject  of  the  magnetic  circuit  by  his  transcendent  insight 
into  the  intricate  phenomena  concerned.  In  1855  he  brought 
these  researches  to  a  conclusion  by  a  general  article  on  magnetic 
philosophy,  having  placed  the  whole  subject  of  magnetism  and 
electromagnctism  on  an  entirely  novel  and  solid  basts.  In 
addition  to  this  he  provided  themeans  for  studying  the  phenomena 
not  only  qualitatively,  but  also  quantitatively,  by  the  profoundly 
ingenious  instruments  he  invented  for  that  purpose. 

iSUctrical  MeasuremenL — ^Faraday's  ideas  that  pressed  upon 
electricians  the  necessity  for  the  quantitative  measurement  of 
electrical  phenomena.*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
Schweigger  invented  ia  1820  the  "  multiplier,"  and  Nobili  in 
1825  the  astatic  galvanometer.  C.  S.  M.  Pouillet  in  1837  contri- 
buted the  sine  and  tangent  compass,  and  W.  E.  Weber  effected 
great  improvements  in  them  and  in  the  construction  and  use 
of  galvanometers.  In  1849  H.  von  Helmholtz  devised  a  tangent 
galvanometer  with  two  coils.  The  measurement  of  electric 
resistance  then  engaged  the  attention  of  electridans.  By  his 
Memoirs  in  the  Pkil.  Trans,  in  1843,  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  this  study.  He  invented  the-  rheostat  and 
improved  the  resistance  balance,  invented  by  S.  H.  Christie 
(r784-i8$5>  in  1833,  and  subsequently  called  the  WhcaUtone 
Bridge.  (Sec  his  Scientific  Papers,  published  by  the  Physical 
Society  of  London,  p.  129.)  Weber  about  this  date  invented 
the  electrodynamometer,  and  applied  the  mirror  and  scale 
method  of  reading  deflections,  and  in  co-operation  with  C,  F. 
Gauss  introduced  a  system  of  absolute  measurement  ot  electric 
and*  magnetic  phenomena.  In  1846  Weber  proceeded  with 
improved  apparatus  to  test  Ampere's  laws  of  dectrodynamics. 
In  1845  H.  G.  Grassmann  (1809-1877)  published  (Pogg.  Ann. 
vol  64)  his  "  Neue  Theorie  der  Electiodynamik,"  in  which  he 
gave  an  elementary  law  differing  from  that  of  Amp^  but  leading 
to  the  same  results  for  dosed  circuits.  In  the  same  year  F.  E. 
Neumann  published  another  hw.  In  1846  Weber  announce) 
his  famous  hypothesis  concerning  the  connezioQ  of  electrostatic 
and  dectrodynamic  phenomena.  The  work  of  Neumann  and 
Weber  had  been  stimulated  by  that  of  H.  F.  E.  Lens  (1804-1865), 

'Amongst  the  roost  important  of  Faiada/a  quantitative  re> 
•eardkeB  mutt  be  included  the  ingenious  and  coovmdng  proofs  he 
provided  that  the  production  of  any  quantity  of  dcctridty  d  one 
•kn  is  always  accompanied  by  the  productioo  of  ^n  equal  quantity 
oidectridty  of  the  opposite  sign.  See  EsperimienUd  lUsearchts  en 
EUcirieity,  voL  L  |  ii77* 


whose  researches  (Ptftf*  ^"^t  1854, 31;  183s*  34)  among  other 
results  led  him  to  the  statement  of  the  law  by  means  of  which 
the  direction  of  the  induced  current  can  be  predicted  from  the 
theory  of  Ampere,  the  rule  being  that  the  direction  of  the  induced 
current  is  always  such  that  its  dectrodynamic  action  tends  to 
oppose  the  motion  which  produces  it. 

Neumann  in  1845  ^^  for  electromagnetic  induction  what 
Ampere  did  for  dectrodynamics,  basing  his  researches  upon  the 
experimental  laws  of  Lenz.  He  discovered  a  function,  which 
has  been  called  the  potential  of  one  circuit  on  another,  from 
which  he  deduced  a  theory  of  induction,  oompletdy  in  accordance 
with  experiment.  Weber  at  the  same  time  deduced  the  mathe- 
matical laws  of  induction  from  his  elementary  law  of  electrical 
action,  and  with  his  improved  instruments  arrived  at  accurate 
verifications  of  the  law  of  Induction  which  by  this  time  had  been 
developed  mathematically  by  Neumann  and  himsdf.  In  1849 
G.  R.  Kirchhoff  determined  experimentally  in  a  certain  case 
the  absolute  value  of  the  current  induced  by  cuie  circuit  in 
another,  and  in  the  same  year  Erik  Edland  (1819*1888)  made 
a  scries  of  careful  experiments  on  the  induction  of  dectric 
currents  which  further  established  recdved  theories.  These 
labours  laid  the  foundation  on  which  was  subsequenUy  erected 
a  complete  system  for  the  absolute  measurement  of  electric 
and  magnetic  quantities,  referring  them  all  to  the  fundamental 
units  of  mass,  length  and  time.  Hdmholta  gave  at  the  same 
time  a  mathematical  theory  of  induced  currents  and  a  valuable 
series  of  experiments  in  support  of  them  {Pogg,  Attn.,  1851). 
This  great  investigator  and  luminous  expositor  just  before  that 
time  had  published  his  cdebrated  essay.  Die  ErkaiSmng  der 
Kraft  {**  The  Conservation  of  Energy  ")>  which  brought  to  a 
focus  ideas  which  had  been  accumulating  in  coDsequence  of  the 
work  of  J.  P.  Joule,  J.  R.  von  Mayer  and  others,  on  the  trans- 
formation of  various  forms  of  physical  energy,  and  in  particular 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  Helmh<4tz  brous^t  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  not  only  the  most  profound  miiw^mftfiVfit 
attainments,  but  immense  experimental  sUll,  and  his  work  in 
connexion  with  this  subject  is  rlflffrirtL 

Lord  Kelvin's  WorL^Abcnt  184a  Lord  Kdvin  (then  William 
Thomson)  began  that  kmg  career  of  theoretical  and  practical 
discovery  and  invention  in  electrical  science  which  revolutionixed 
every  department  of  pure  and  applied  electridty.,   His  early 
contributions  to  dectroatatics  and  dectiometry  are  to  be  found 
described  in  his  Reprint  of  Papers  on  Electrostatics  Mad  MagneOsm 
(1873),  and  his  later  work  in  his  collected  MatkemaHeai  and 
Physical  Papers.    By  his  studies  in  electrostatics,  his  elegant 
method  of  dectrical  images,  his  development  of  the  theory  of 
potential  and  application  of  the  prindple  of  oonservation  of 
energy,  as  well  as  by  his  inventions  in  connexion  with  electro- 
metry,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  our  modem  knowledge  ol 
electrostatics.    His  work  on  the  dectrodynamic  qualities  of 
metals,  thermo-dectridty,  and  his  contributions  to  galvanometxy, 
were  not  less  massive  and  profound.   From  1843  onwards  to  the 
end  of  the  X9th  century,  he  was  one  of  the  great  master  woAere 
in  the  field  of  electriod  discovery  and  researdi.*    In  1853  he 
published  a  paper  "On  Transient  Electric  Currents"  (PkH. 
Mag.,  X853  Ul.  5>  P*  393)1  fn  which  be  applied  the  prindple  of 
the  conservau'on  of  energy  to  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar. 
He  added  definiteness  to  the  idea  of  the  self-induction  or  faiduct- 
ance  of  an  electric  circuit,  and  gave  a  mathematical  expression 
for  the  current  flowing  out  of  a  Leyden  jar  during  its  discharge. 
He  confirmed  an  opinion  already  previously  expressed  by 
Hdmhohs  and  by  Henry,  that  in  some  drcnmstances  this  dis- 
charge b  oscillatory  in  nature,  consisting  of  an  alternating  dectric 
current  of  high  frequency.    These  theoretical  predictions  were 
confirmed  and  others,  subsequently,  by  the  work  of  fi.  W. 
Feddersen  (b.  1832),  C.  A.  Paabow  (b.  1823),  and  it  was  then 
seen  that  the  familiar  phenomena  of  the  discbarge  of  a  Leyden 
*  In  this  connexion  the  work  of  George  Green  (1793-1841)  must 
not  be  forgotten.    Greca'i  Essay  on  the  Applieation  ^  MaOtematical 
Analysis  to  the  Theories  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  published  in 
1828.  contains  the  first  exposition  of  the  theory  of  potential.    An 
important  theorem  contained  in  it  is  known  as  Green's  theorem, 
and  is  of  great  value. 
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Jar  provided  the  means  of  fentnttfag  dectric  otilUtfoiM  d  very 

bigh  frequency. 

TcUgraphy. — Turning  to  practical  applications  of  electricity, 
me  may  note  that  electric  telegraphy  took  its  rise  in  1820, 
beginning  with  a  suggestion  of  Ampere  immediately  after 
Oersted's  discovery.    It  was  established  by  the  work  of  Weber 
and  Gauss  at  G^ttingen  in  1836,  and  that  of  C.  A.  Steinheil 
(1801-1870)  of  Munich,  Sir  W.  F.  Cooke  (1806-1879)  and  Sir 
C.  Wheatstone  in  England,  Joseph  Henry  and  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
(X79X-1872)  in  the  United  States  in  1837.    In  1845  submarine 
telegraphy  was  inaugurated  by  the  laying  of  an  insulated  con- 
ductor across  the  English  Channel  by  the  brothers  Brett,  and 
their  temporary  success  was  followed  by  the  laying  in  1851 
of  a  permanent  Dover-Calais  cable  by  T.  R.  Crampton.    In 
1856  the  project  for  an  Atlantic  submarine  cable  took  shape 
and  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  was  formed  with  a  capital 
of  £350,000,  with  Sir  Charles  Bright  as  engineer-in-chief  and 
E.  O.  W.  Whitehouse  as  electrician.    The  phenomena  connected 
with  the  propagation  of  electric  signals  by  underground  insulated 
wires  had  already  engaged  the  attention  of  Faraday  in  1854, 
who  pointed  out  the  Leyden-jar-like  action  of  an  insulated 
subterranean  wire.    Scientific  and  practical  questions  connected 
with  the  possibility  of  laying  an  Atlantic  submarine  cable  then 
began  to  be  discussed,  and  Lord  Kelvin  was  foremost  in  develop- 
ing true  scientific  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  in  the  invention 
of  appliances  for  utilizing  it.    One  of  his  earliest  and  most  useful 
contributions  (in  1858)  was  the  invention  of  the  mirror  galvano- 
meter.   Abandoning  the  long  and  somewhat  heavy  magnetic 
needles  that  had  been  used  up  to  that  date  in  galvanometers, 
he  attached  to  the  back  of  a  very  small  mirror  made  of  micro- 
scopic ^ass  a  fragment  of  magnetized  watch-spring,  and  sus- 
pended the  mirror  and  needle  by  means  of  a  cocoon  fibre  in  the 
centre  of  a  coil  of  insulated  wire.    By  this  simple  device  he 
provided  a  means  of  measuring  small  electric  currents  far  in 
advance  of  anything  yet  accomplished,  and  this  instrument 
proved  not  only  most  useful  in  purt  scientific  researches,  but  at 
the  same  time  was  of  the  utmost  value  in  connexion  with  sub- 
marine telegraphy.    The  history  of  the  initial  failures  and  final 
success  in  laying  the  Atlantic  cable  has  been  well  told  by  Mr. 
Charies  Bright  (see  The  Story  of  the  Atl(iniicCable,ljonAon,  1903).! 
The  first  cable  laid  in  1857  broke  on  the  nth  of  August  during 
laying.    The  second  attempt  in  1858  was  successful,  but  the 
c^>ie  completed  on  the  5th  of  August  18^8  broke  down  on  the 
aoth  of  October  1858,  after  732  messages  had  passed  through  it. 
The  third  cable  laid  in  1865  was  lost  on  the  and  of  August  1865, 
but  in  1866  a  final  success  was  attained  and  the  1865  cable  also 
lecovered  and  comi^eted.    Lord  Kelvin's  mirror  galvanometer 
was  first  used  in  receiving  signals  through  the  short-lived  1858 
cable.    In  1867  he  invented  his  beautiful  siphon-recorder  for 
seceivfaig  and  recording  the  signals  through  long  cables.    Later, 
in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin,  he  devised  his  auto- 
matic curb  sender,  an  appliance  for  sending  signals  by  means 
of  punched  tdegraphic  paper  tape.    Lord  Kelvin's  contributions 
to  the  science  of  exact  dectric  measurement*  were  enormous. 
Hb  ampere-balances,  voltmeters  and  electrometers,  and  double 
bridge,  are  ebewhere  described  in  detail  (see  Ampesimbjer; 
Elxctxomktsr,  and  Wheatstone's  Bridge). 

Dynamo. — ^The  work  of  Faraday  from  1831  to  i85r  stimulated 
and  originated  an  immense  mass  of  scientific  research,  but  at 
^le  same  time  practical  inventors  had  not  been  slow  to  perceive 
that  it  was  captJbUt  of  purely  technical  application.  Faraday's 
copper  disk  rotated  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  and  pro- 
dudng  thereby  an  electric  current,    became  the  parent  of 

*  See  also  his  Submarins  Telegraphs  (London.  1898). 

*The  quantitative  study  of  electrical  phenomena  has  been 
cnormoasiy  assisted  by  the  establishment  of  the  absolute  system  of 
dectrical  measurement  due  originally  to  Gauss  and  Weber.  The 
Brkish  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science  appointed  in 
1861  a  committee  on  dectrical  units,  which  made  its  first  report  in 
l86a  and  has  existed  ever  since.  In  this  work  Lord  Kelvin  took  a 
leading  part  The  popularization  of  the  system  was  greatly  assisted 
by  the  pablication  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Everett  of  The  C.G.S.  System  of 
Umits  CtoodoQ,  1891). 


innumerable  machines  in  which  mechanical  energy  was  directly 
converted  into  the  energy  of  electric  currents.  Of  these 
machines,  originally  called  magneto-electric  machines,  one  of 
the  first  was  devised  in  1832  by  H.  Fixii.  It  consisted  of  a  fixed 
horseshoe  armature  wound  over  with  insulated  copper  wire  in 
front  of  which  revolved  about  a  vertical  axis  a  horseshoe  magnet. 
Fixii,  who  invented  the  split  tube  commutator  for  converting 
the  alternating  current  so  produced  into  a  conlinucnis  current 
in  the  external  circuit,  was  followed  by  J.  Saxton,  £.  M.  Cbucke, 
and  many  others  in  the  development  of  the  above-described 
magneto-electric  machine.  In  1857  E.  W.  Siemens  effected  a 
great  improvement  by  inventing  a  shuttle  armature  and  improve 
ing  the  shape  of  the  field  magnet.  Subsequently  similar  machines 
with  electromagnets  were  introduced  by  Heniy  Wilde  (6. 1833), 
Siemens,  Wheatstone,  W.  Ladd  and  others,  and  the  principle 
of  self -excitation  was  suggested  by  Wilde,  C.  F.  Varley  (1828^ 
1883),  Siemens  and  Wheatstone  (see  Dynamo).  These  machines 
about  x866  and  1867  began  to  be  constructed  00  a  commercial 
scale  and  were  employed  in  the  production  of  the  electric  light. 
The  di^cov^y  of  electric-current  induction  also  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  induction  coil  (q.v.),  improved  and  brought  to  its 
present  perfection  by  W.  Sturgeon,  £.  R.  Ritchie,  N.  J.  Callan, 
H.  D.  ROhmkorff  (1803-1877),  A.  H.  L.  Fizeau,  and  more  recently 
by  A.  Apps  and  modem  inventors.  About  the  same  time 
Fizeau  and  J.  B.  L.  Foiicault  devoted  attention  to  the  invention 
of  automatic  apparatus  for  the  production  of  Davy's  electric 
arc  (see  Ligbtinc:  Electric),  and  these  appliances  in  conjunction 
with  magneto-electric  machines  were  soon  employed  in  lighthouse 
work.  With  the  advent  of  large  magneto-electric  machines  the 
era  of  electrotechnics  was  fairly  entered,  axid  this  period,  which 
may  be  said  to  terminate  about  1867  to  1869,  was  consummated 
by  the  theoretical  work  of  Clerk  MaxweU. 

MaxwelVs  Researches.— Jslvocs  Clerk  Maxwell  (x83X*x879y 
entered  on  his  electrical  studies  with-a  desire  to  ascertain  if  the 
ideas  of  Faraday,  so  different  from  those  of  Poisson  and  the 
French  mathematicians,  could  be  made  the  foundation  of  a 
mathematical  method  and  brought  under  the  power  of  analysis.* 
Maxwell  started  with  the  conception  that  all  electricand  magnetic 
phenomena  are  due  to  effects  taking  place  in  the  dielectric  or  in 
the  ether  if  the  space  be  vacuous.  The  phenomena  of  light  had 
compelled  physicists  to  postulate  a  space-filling  medium,  to  which 
the  name  ether  had  been  given,  and  Henry  and  Faraday  bad  long 
previously  suggested  the  idea  of  an  electromagnetic  medium. 
The  vibrations  of  this  medium  constitute  the  agency  calTed 
light.  Maxwell  saw  that  it  was  unphilosophical  to  assume  a 
multiplicity  of  ethers  or  media  until  it  had  been  proved  that  one 
would  not  fulfil  all  the  requirements.  He  formulated  the  con- 
ception,  therefore,  of  electric  charge  as  consisting  in  a  displace- 
ment taking  place  in  the  dielectric  or  electromagnetic  medium 
(see  Electrostatics).  Maxwell  never  committed  himself  to  a 
precise  definition  of  the  physical  nature  of  electric  displacement, 
but  considered  it  as  defining  that  which  Faraday  had  called  the 
polarization  in  the  insulator,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  the  number 
of  lines  of  electrostatic  force  passing  normally  through  a  unit  of 
area  in  the  dielectric.  A  second  fundamental  conception  of 
Maxwell  was  that  the  electric  displacement  whilst  it  b  changing 
is  in  effect  an  electric  current,  and  creates,  therefore,  magnetic 
force.  The  total  current  at  any  point  in  a  dielectric  must  be 
considered  as  made  up  of  two  parts:  first,  the  true  conduction 
current,  if  it  erists;  and  second,  the  rate  of  change  of  dielectric 
displacement.  The  fundamental  fact  connecting  electric  cur- 
rents and  magnetic  fields  is  that  the  line  integral  of  magnetic 
force  taken  once  round  a  conductor  conveying  an  electric  current 
is  equal  to  4  r-times  the  surface  integral  of  the  current  density, 
or  to  4  r-times  the  total  airrent  flowing  through  the  closed 
line  round  which  the  integral  is  taken  (see  Electsokinetics). 
A  second  relation  connecting  magnetic  and  electric  force  is 

*  The  first  paper  in  which  Maxwell  began  to  translate  Faraday's 
conceptions  into  mathematical  language  was  "  On- Faraday's  Lines 
of  Force,"  read  to  the  Cambridge  Phildsophical  Society  on  the  10th 
of  December  18^5  and  the  nth  of  February  1856.  $ee  Maxwell's 
Collected  SdenHjU  Papers,  I  155. 
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baaed  upon  FiiTad&y's  fundtmental  law  of  induction,  that  the 
rate  of  change  of  the  total  magnetic  flux  linked  with  a  conductor 
b  a  measure  of  the  electromotive  force  created  in  it  (see  Electro- 
kineticb).  Mazwedl  also  introduced  in  this  connexion  the 
notion  of  the  vector  potentiaL  Coupling  together  these  ideas 
be  was  finally  enabled  to  prove  that  the  propagation  of  electric 
and  magnetic  force  takes  place  through  space  with  a  certain 
vdocity  determined  by  the  dielectric  constant  and  the  magnetic 
pecmeabiHty  of  the  medium.  To  take  a  simple  instance,  if  we 
consider  an  electric  current  as  flowing  in  a  conductor  it  is,  as 
Oersted  discovered,  surrounded  by  dosed  lines  of  magnetic 
force.  If  we  imagine  the  current  in  the  conductor  to  be  in- 
stantaneously reversed  indirection,  the  magnetic  force  surround- 
ing It  would  not  be  instantly  reversed  everywhere  in  direction, 
but  the  reversal  would  be  propagated  outwards  through  ^>ace 
with  a  certain  velocity  which  Maxwell  showed  was  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  magnetic  permeability 
tod  the  dielectric  constant  or  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the 
medium. 

These  great  results  were  announced  by  him  for  the  first  time 
in  a  paper  presented  in  1864  to  the  Royal  Sodcty  of  London 
and  printed  in  the  Phii.  Trons.  for  1865,  entitled  **  A  Dynamical 
Theory  of  the  Electromagnetic  Field."  >faxwcll  showed  in  this 
paper  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  an  electromagnetic 
Impulse  through  space  could  also  be  determined  by  certain  experi- 
mental methods  which  consisted  in  measuring  the  same  electric 
quantity,  capacity,  resistance  or  potential  in  two  ways.  W.  E. 
Weber  bad  already  laid  the  foundations  of  the  absolute  system 
of  electric  and  magnetic  measurement,  and  proved  that  a 
quantity  of  electricity  could  be  measured  either  by  the  force 
It  exerdses  upon  another  stfttic  or  stationary  quantity  of  elect ri- 
dty,  or  magnetically  by  the  force  this  quantity  of  clectridty 
exerdses  upon  a  magnetic  pole  when  flowing  through  a  neighbotir- 
ing  conductor.  The  two  systems  of  measurement  were  called 
respectively  the  dectrostatic  and  the  dectromagnetic  systems 
(see  Units,  Physical).  Maxwell  suggested  new  methods  for 
the  determination  of  thb  ratio  of  the  dectrostatic  to  the  electro- 
magnetic units,  and  by  experiments  of  great  ingenm'ty  was  able 
to  show  that  this  ratio,  which  is  also  that  of  the  velocity  of  the 
propagation  of  an  electromagnetic  Impulse  through  space,  is 
identical  with  that  of  light.  This  great  fact  once  ascertained, 
tt  became  clear  that  the  notion  that  dectric  phenomena  are 
affections  of  the  luminiferous  ctlier  was  no  longer  a  mere  specula- 
tion but  a  sdentific  theory  capable  of  verification.  An  immediate 
deduction  from  Maxwell's  theory  was  that  in  transparent  dielec- 
trics, the  dielectric  constant  or  spedfic  inductive  capacity  should 
be  numerioUy  equal  to  the  square  of  the  refractive  index  for  very 
long  electric  waves.  At  the  time  when  Maxwell  developed  his 
theory  the  dielectric  constants  of  only  a  few  transparent  insulators 
were  known  and  these  were  for  the  most  part  measured  with 
steady  or  unidirectional  electromotive  force.  The  only  refractive 
indices  which  had  been  measured  were  the  optical  refractive 
indices  of  a  number  of  transparent  substances.  Maxwell  made 
a  comparison  between  the  optical  refractive  Index  and  the 
dielectric  constant  of  parafiin  wax,  and  the  approximation 
between  the  numerical  values  of  the  square  of  the  first  and  that 
of  the  last  was  sufiident  to  show  that  there  was  a  basis  for  further 
work.  Maxwell's  electric  and  magnetic  ideas  were  gathered 
together  in  a  great  mathematical  treatise  on  electricity  and 
magnetism  which  was  published  in  1873.  *  This  book  stimulated 
in  a  most  remarkable  degree  theoretical  and  practical  research 
into  the  phenomena  of  dectridty  and  magnetism.  Experi- 
mental methods  were  devised  for  the  further  exact  measurements 
of  the  electromagnetic  velodty  and  numerous  determinations 
of  the  dielectric  constants  of  various  solids,  liquids  and  gase8> 
and  comparisons  of  these  with  the  corresponding  optical  re- 
fractive indices  were  conducted.  This  early  work  indicated 
that  whilst  there  were  a  number  of  ca«w  in  which  the  square 

*  A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Matnetiim  (a  vob.),  by  James 
Clerk  Maxwell,  sometime  profetsor  of  experimental  pnysics  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  A  second  edition  was  editoa  by  Sir  W.  O. 
Niven  in  188 1  and  a  third  by  Prof.  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  in  1891. 


of  optical  refractive  Index  for  long  waves  and  the  dielectric 
constant  of  the  same  substance  were  sufficiently  dose  to  afford 
an  apparent  confirmation  of  Maxwell's  theory,  yet  in  other 
cases  there  were  con^derable  divergendes.  {«.  Boltzmann 
( 1 844-1 907)  made  a  large  number  of  determinations  for  solids 
and  for  gases*  and  the  dielectric  constants  of  many  soh'd  and 
liquid  substances  were  determined  by  N.  N.  Schiller  (b.  1848), 
P.  A.  Silow  (b.  1850),  J.  Uopkinson  and  others.  The  accumu- 
lating determinations  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  electro- 
magnetic vdocity  (v)  from  the  earliest  made  by  Lord  Kdvin 
(Sir  W.  Thomson)  with  the  aid  of  King  and  M"Kichan,  or  those 
of  Clerk  Maxwell,  W.  E.  Ayrton  and  J.  Perry,  to  niore  recent 
ones  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  F.  Himstedt,  H.  A.  Rowland,  £.  B.  Rosa* 
J.  S.  H.  Pellat  and  H.  A.  Abraham,  showed  it  to  be  very  dose 
to  the  best  determinations  of  the  velocity  of  light  (see  Units, 
Physical).  On  the  other  hand,  the  divergence  in  some  cases 
between  the  square  of  the  optical  refractive  index  and  the 
didect  ric  constant  was  very  marked.  Hence  although  Max well^s 
theory  of  electrical  action  when  first  propounded  found  niany 
adherents  in  Great  Britain,  it  did  not  so  much  dpminate  opinion 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Fourth  Period. — With  the  publication  of  Clerk  Maxwell*c 
treatise  in  1873,  we  enter  fully  upon  the  fourth  and  modem 
period  of  dectrical  research.  On  the  technical  side  the  invention 
of  a  new  form  of  armature  for  dynamo  electric  machines  by 
Z.  T.  Gramme  (1826-1901)  inaugurated  a  d^)arture  from  which 
we  may  date  modem  dectrical  engineering.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  deal  with  technical  devdopment  first. 

Technical  Development. — As  far  back  as  1841  large  magneto- 
electric  machines  driven  by  steam  power  had  been  constructed, 
and  in  1856  F.  H.  Holmes  had  made  a  magneto  machine  with 
multiple  permanent  magnets  which  was  installed  in  i86a  In 
Dungeness  Ughthouse.  Further  progress  was  made  in  1867 
when  H.  Wilde  introduced  the  use  of  dectromagnets  for  the  fidd 
magnets.  In  i860  Dr  Antonio  Padnotti  invented  what  is  now 
called  the  toothed  ring  winding  for  armatures  and  described  it 
in  an  Italian  journal,  but  it  attracted  little  notice  until  reinvented 
in  1870  by  Gramme.  In  this  new  form  of  bobbin,  the  armature 
consisted  of  a  ring  of  iron  wire  wound  over  with  an  endless  oott 
of  wire  and  connected  to  a  commutator  consisting  of  copper  ban 
insulated  from  one  another.  Gramme  dynamos  were  then  soon 
made  on  the  self-exciting  prindplo.  In  1873  <^t  Vienna  the  fact 
was  discovered  that  a  dynamo  machine  of  the  Gramme  type 
could  also  act  as  an  electric  motor  and  was  set  in  rotation  when 
a  current  was  passed  into  it  from  another  similar  machine. 
Henceforth  the  dectric  transmission  of  power  came  within  4he 
possibilities  of  engineering. 

Electric  Li^hting.—ln  1876,  Paul  Jablochkov  (1847-1894), 
a  Russian  officer,  passing  through  Paris,  invented  his  lamooi 
dectric  candle,  consisting  of  two  rods  of  carbon  placed  side  by 
side  and  separated  from  one  another  by  an  insulating  mat«iaL 
This  invention  in  conjunction  with  an  alternating '  current 
dynamo  provided  a  new  and  simple  formof  dectric  arc  lighting. 
Two  years  afterwards  C.  F.  Brush,  in  the  United  States,  produced 
another  efficient  form  of  dynamo  and  dectric  arc  lamp  suitable 
for  working  in  series  (see  Lighting:  £^r>c),  and  these  lnve»> 
tioDS  of  Brush  and  Jablochkov  inaugurated  commercial  arc 
lighting^  The  so-called  subdivision  of  dectric  light  by  incan* 
descent  lighting  lamps  then  engaged  attention.  E.  A.  King  in 
1845  and  W.E.  Staite  in  1848  had  made  incandescent  electric 
lamps  of  an  dementary  form,  and  T.  A.  Ediaon  In  1878  again 
attacked  the  problem  of  producing  light  by  the  incandescence  of 
platinum.  It  had  by  that  time  become  dear  th^t  the  most 
suitable  material  for  an  incandescent  lamp  was  carbon  contained 
in  a  good  vacutmi,  and  St  G.  Lane  Fox  and  Sir  J.  W.  Swan  In 
England,  and  T.  A.  Edison  in  the  United  States,  were  engaged 
in  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  produdng  a  suitat^  carbon 
incandescence  electric  lamp.  Edison  constructed  In  1879  a 
successful  lamp  of  this  type  consisting  of  a  vessd  wholly  of  glasa 
containing  a  carbon  filament  made  by  cart)oni£ing  paper  or 
some  other  carbonizable  material,  the  vessd  bdng  exhausted 
and  the  current  led  into  the  filament  through  platinum  wires* 
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In  X879  and  xSSo,  Edison  in  the  United  States,  and  Swan  In 
conjunction  with  C.  H.  Steam  in  England,  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely solving  the  practical  problems.  From  and  after  that  date 
incandescent  electric  Ughting  became  commercially  possible, 
and  was  brought  to  public  notice  chiefly  by  an  electrical  exhibi- 
tion held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  near  London,  in  1882.  Edison, 
moreover,  as  well  as  Lane- Fox,  had  realized  the  idea  of  a  public 
electric  supply  station,  and  the  former  proceeded  to  establish 
in  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  in  i88r,  the  first  public  electric  supply 
station.  A  similar  station  in  England  was  opened  in  the  basement 
of  a  house  in  Holbom  Viaduct,  London,  in  March  1883.  Edison, 
with  copious  ingenuity,  devised  electric  meters,  electric  mains, 
lamp  fittings  and  generators  complete  for  the  purpose.  In  1881 
C.  A.  Faure  made  an  important  improvement  in  the  lead 
secondary  battery  which  G.  Plant*  (1834-1889)  had  invented 
fn  1859,  and  storage  batteries  then  began  to  be  developed  as 
commercial  appliances  by  Faure,  Swan,  J.  S.  Selfon  and  many 
others  (see  Accumulator).  In  1882,  inimerous  electric  lighting 
companies  were  formed  for  the  conduct  of  public  and  private 
lighting,  but  an  electric  lighting  act  passed  in  that  year  greatly 
hindered  commercial  progress  in  Great  Britain*  NevertheleM 
the  delay  was  utilized  in  the  completion  of  inventions  necessary 
for  the  safe  and  economical  distribution  of  electric  current  for 
the  purpose  of  electric  lighting. 

TeUphone.^Going  back  a  few  years  we  find  the  technical 
applications  of  electrical  invention  had  developed  themselves 
in  other  directions.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  1876  invented 
the  speaking  telephone  ig.v.),  and  Edison  and  Elisha  Gray  in 
the  Uiiited  States  followed  almost  immediately  whh  other 
telephonic  inventions  for  electrically  transmitting  speech. 
About  the  same  time  D.  E.  Hughes  in  England  invented  the 
miaophone.  In  1879  telephone  exchanges  began  to  be  developed 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 

Electric  P<wer.— Following  on  the  discovery  in  1873  of  the 
reversible  action  of  the  dynamo  and  its  use  as  a  motor,  efforts 
began  to' be  made  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  transmission  of 
power,  an^  S.  D.  Field,  T.  A.  Edison,  Leo  Daft,  E.  M.  Bentley 
and  W.  H.  Knight,  F.  J.  Sprague,  C.  J.  Van  Depoelc  and  others 
between  r  880  and  1 884  were  the  pioneers  of  electric  traction.  One 
of  the  earUest  electric  tram  cars  was  exhibited  by  E.  W.  and  W. 
Siemens  in  Paris  in  i88z.  In  1883  Luden  Gaukrd,  following  a 
line  of  thought  opened  by  Jablochkov,  proposed  to  employ  high 
pressure  alternating  currents  for  electric  distributions  over  wide 
areas  by  means  of  transformers.  His  ideas  were  improved  by 
Carl  Zipemowsky  and  O.  T.  BI£thy  in  Hungary  and  by  S.  Z. 
de  Ferranti  in  England,  and  the  alternating  current  transformer 
(see  TsANsroRif  BRs)  came  into  existence.  Poijrphaae  alternators 
were  first  exhibited  at  the  Frankfort  electrical  exhibition  in  1 891, 
developed  as  a  consequence  of  scientific  researches  by  Galileo 
Ferraris  (i847>i897),NikolaTesbi,M.  O.vonDoUvo-Dobrowolsky 
and  C.  E.  L.  Brown,  and  long  distance  transmission  of  electricsd 
power  by  polyphase  electrical  ciurrents  (see  Power*  Trans- 
mission: Electric)  was  exhibited  in  operation  at  Frankfort  in 
1 891 .  Meanwhile  the  early  continuous  current  dynamos  devised 
by  Gramme,  Siemens  and  others  had  been  vastly  improved  in 
scientific  principle  and  practical  construction  by  the  labours  of 
Siemens,  J.  Hopkinson,  R.  £.  B.  Crompton,  Elihu  Thomson, 
Rudolf  Elckemeyer,  Thomas  Parker  and  others,  and  the  theory 
oi  the  action  of  the  dynamo  had  been  closely  studied  by  J.  and 
£.  Hopkinson,  G.  Kapp,  S.  P.  Thompson,  C.  P.  Steinmetz  and 
J.  SwinlMime,  and  great  improvements  made  in  the  alternating 
corrent  dynamo  by  W.  M.  Mordey,  S.  Z.  de  Ferranti  and  Messrs 
Ganx  of  Budapest.  Thus  in  twenty  years  from  the  invention  of 
the  Gramme  dynamo,  electrical  engineering  had  developed  from 
small  beginnings  into  a  vast  industry.  The  amendment,  in  1888, 
of  the  Electric  Lighting  Act  of  1882,  before  k>ng  caused  a  huge 
development  of  public  electric  lighting  in  Great  Britain.  By 
the  md  of  the  19th  century  every  large  city  in  Europe  and  in 
North  and  South  America  was  provided  with  a  public  electric 
supply  for  the  purposes  of  elect  ric  lighting.  The  various  improve- 
ments in  electric  illuminants,  such  as  the  Ncrnst  oxide  lamp,  the 
tantalum  and  osmium  incandescent  lamps,  and  improved  forms 


of  arc  lamp,  endosed,  inverted  and  flamd  arcih  are  dncribed 
under  Lighting:  Electric. 

Between  1890  and  1900,  electric  traction  advanced  rapidly 
in  the  United  States  of  America  but  more  sfewly  in  En^^d. 
In  1903  the  success  of  deep  tube  electric  railways  in  Onat 
Britain  was  assured,  and  in  1904  main  line  railways  begaa  to 
abandon,  at  least  experimentally,  the  steam  loounotive  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  electric  transmis^i  of  power.  Long  distancs 
electrical  transmission  had  been  before  that  time  exemplified 
in  the  great  scheme  of  utilizing  the  Mb  of  Niagara.  Tins  fint 
projects  were  discussed  in  1891  and  1899  and  completed  piactiO' 
ally  some  ten  years  later.  In  this  scheme  large  turbines  were 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  hydraulic  fall  tubes  150  ft.  deep,  the 
turbines  being  coupled  by  long  riiaf ts  wHb  5000  H.P.  alternating 
current  dynamos  on  the  surfece.  By  these  dectric  cunent  was 
generated  and  transmitted  to  towns  and  factorite  around,  being 
sent  overhead  as  far  as  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  18  m.  At  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  electrochemical  industries  began  to  be 
developed  which  depended  on  the  possession  of  cheap  electric 
energy.  The  production  of  aluminium  in  Switzerland  and 
Scotland,  carbonmduni  and  caldum  carbide  in  the  United 
States,  and  soda  by  the  Castner-Kellner  ptoceas,  began  to  be 
conducted  on  an  immense  scale.  The  early  work  of  Sir  W. 
Siemens  on  the  electric  furnace  was  continued  and  greatly 
extended  by  Henri  Moissan  and  others  on  its  scientific  side,  and 
electro-chemistry  took  its  place  as  <»ie  of  Uie  most  promising 
departments  of  technical  research  and  invention.  It  was 
stimulated  and  assfeted  by  improvements  in  the  oonstiuctioa 
of  large  dynamos  and  increased  knowledge  conceming  the 
control  of  powerful  electric  currents. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  doth  century  the  distribution  in  bulk 
of  electric  energy  for  power  purposes  in  Great  Britain  began  to 
assume  important  proportions.  It  was  seen  to  be  tmeconomicai 
ior  each  city  and  town  to  manufacture  its  own  siq[>ply  since, 
owing  to  the  intermittent  nature  of  the  demand  for  current  for 
lighting,  the  price  had  to  be  kept  up  to  ^d.  and  6d.  per  unit. 
It  was  found  that  by  the  manufacture  in  bulk,  even  by  steam 
engines,  at  primary  centres  the  cost  could  be  considerably 
seduced,  and  in  numerous  districts  in  England  lai:ge  power 
stations  began  to  be  erected  between  1903  and  1905  lor  the 
supply  of  current  for  power  purposes,  lliis  involved  almost  a 
revolution  m  the  nature  of  the  tools  used,  and  in  the  methods 
of  working,  and  may  ultimately  even  greatly  affect  the  factory 
system  and  the  ccmcentration  of  p<^ulation  in  large  towns 
which  was  brought  about  in  the  early  part  of  the  r9tb  oentury 
by  the  indention  of  the  steam  engine. 

Development  of  Electric  Theory. 

Turning  now  to  the  theory  of  dectridty,  we  may  note  the 
equally  remarkable  progress  made  in  300  years  in  scientific 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  agency  whiqh  has  so  recast  the 
face  of  human  sodety.  There  is  no  need  to  .dwell  upon  the 
early  crude  theories  of  the  action  of  amber  and  lodestone.  In 
a  true  scientific  sense  no  hypothesis  was  possible,  because  few 
facts  had  been  accujnulated.  The  discoveries  of  Stephen  Gray 
and  C.  F.  de  C.  du  Fay  on  the  conductivity  of  some  bodies  (or 
the  dectric  agency  and  the  dual  character  c^.  electrification  gave 
rise  to  the  first  notions  of  electridty  as  an  iinponderable  fluid, 
or  non-gravitative  subtile  matter,  of  a  more  refined  and  pene« 
trating  kind  than  ordinary  liquids  and  gases.  Its  duplex  char- 
acter, and  the  fact  that  the  electridty  produced  by  rubbing 
glass  and  vitreous  substances  was  different  from  that  produced 
by  rubbing  sealing-wax  and  resinous  substances,  seemed  ^o 
necessitate  the  assumption  of  two  kinds  of  dectric  fluid;  hence 
there  arose  the  conception  of  positive  and  negative  electricity, 
and  the  two-fluid  theory  came  into  existence. 

Single-fluid  Tkeory.^Tht  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
Leyden  jar  and  of  the  fact  that  the  inside  and  outside  coatings 
possessed  o(>po8ite  electricities,  so  that  in  charging  the  jar  as 
much  positive  electricity  is  added  to  one  side  as  negative  to  the 
other  led  Franklin  about  1750  to  suggest  a  modification  called 
the  single  fluid  theory,  in  which  the  two  states  of  electrification 
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were  reguded  as  not  the  results  of  tivo  entirely  different  fluids 
but  of  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  one  electric  fluid  from 
matter,  so  that  positive  electrification  was  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  resuk  of  increase  or  addition  of  something  to  ordinary 
matter  and  negative  as  a  subtraction.  The  positive  and  negative 
electrifications  <^  the  two  coatings  of  the  Leyden  jar  were 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  transformation  of 
something  caDed  electricity  from  one  coating  to  the  other,  by 
which  process  a  certain  measurable  quantity  became  so  much 
less  on  one  side  by  the  same  anx>unt  by  which  it  became  more 
on  the  other.  A  modification  of  this  single  fluid  theory  was  put 
forward  by  F.  U.  T.  Aepinus  which  was  explained  and  illustrated 
in  bis  Ttntomen  tkecriae  dectricUalis  et  magnciismi,  published 
in  St  Petersburg  in  1759.  This  theory  was  founded  on  the 
following  prindples: — (i)  the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid 
repel  eadi  other  with  a  force  decreasing  as  the  distance  increases; 
(2)  the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  attract  the  atoms  of  all 
bodies  and  are  attracted  by  them  with  a  force  obejring  the  same 
law;  (3)  the  electric  fluid  exists  in  the  pores  of  all  bodies,  and 
while  it  moves  without  any  obstruction  in  conductors  such  as 
metals,  water,  &c.,  it  moves  with  extreme  difficulty  in  so-called 
non-conductors  such  as  glass,  resin,  &c. ;  (4)  electrical  phenomena 
are  produced  either  by  the  transference  of  the  dectric  fluid  of  a 
body  containing  more  to  one  containing  less,  or  from  its  attraction 
and  repulsion  when  no  transference  takes  place.  Electric 
attractions  and  repulsions  were,  however,  regarded  as  differential 
actions  in  which  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  electricity 
operated,  so  to  speak,  in  antagonism  to  the  mutual  attraction 
of  partides  <A  matter  for  one  another  and  of  particles  of  elec- 
tricity for  matter.  Independently  of  Aepinus,  Henry  Cavendish 
put  forward  a  single-fluid  theory  of  electricity  (Phil,  Trans., 
177X,  6x,  p.  $84),  in  which  he  considered  it  in  more  precise 
detail. 

Twhfluid  Theory. — In  the  elucidation  of  electrical  phenomena, 
however,  towards  the  end  of  the  x8th  century,  a  modification  of 
the  .two-fluid  theory  seems  to  have  been  generally  preferred. 
The  notion  then  formed  of  the  nature  of  electrification  was 
something  as  follows: — All  bodies  were  assumed  to  contain  « 
certain  quantity  of  a  so<alled  neutral  fluid  made  yp  of  equal 
quantities  of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  which  when  in 
this  state  of  combination  neutralized  one  another's  properties. 
The  neutral  fluid  could,  however,  be  divided  up  or  separated 
into  its  two  constituents,  and  these  could  be  accumulated  on 
separate  conducton  or  non-conductors.  This  view  fdlowed 
from  the  discovery  of  the  facts  of  electric  induction  of  J.  Canton 
(i753>  1754)'  When,  for  instance,  a  positivdy  electrified  body 
was -found  to  induce  upon  another  insulated  conductor  a  charge 
of  negativ»  electricity  on  the  side  nearest  to  it,  and  a  charge  of 
positive  electricity  on  the  side  farthest  from  it,  this  was  explained 
by  saying  that  the  partides  of  each  of  the  two  electric  fluids 
repelled  one  another  but  attracted  those  of  the  positive  fluid. 
Hence  the  operation  of  the  positive  charge  upon  the  neutral 
fluid  was  to  draw  towards  the  positive  the  negative  constituent 
of 'the  neutral  charge  and  repd  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  con- 
ductor the  positive  constituent. 

C.  A.  Coulomb  experimentally  proved  that  the  law  of  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  simple  dearified  bodies  was  that  the  force 
between  them  varied  Inversdy  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
and  thus  gave  mathematical  dcfinitenest  to  the  two*fluid  hypo- 
thesis. It  was  then  assumed  that  each  of  the  two  constituents 
of  the  neutral  fluid  had  an  atomic  structure  and  that  the  so-called 
partides  of  one  of  the  electric  fluids,  say  positive,  repelled 
similar  partides  with  a  force  varying  invendy  as  a  square  of  the 
distance  and  attracted  those  of  the  opposite  fluid  according  to 
the  same  law.  This  fact  and  hypothesis  brought  electrical 
phenomeha  within  the  domain  of  mathematical  analysis  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  Laplace,  Biot,  Poisson,  G.  A.  A.  Plana 
(i  781-1846),  and  later  Robert  Murphy  (1806-1843),  made  them 
the  subject  of  thdr  investigations  on  the  mode  in  which  dec- 
tridty  distributes  itself  on  conductors  when  In  equilibrium.' 

Faraday's  Views.— Tht  two-fhiid  theory  may  be  said  to  have 
bdd  the  field  untO  the  time  when  Faraday  began  his  leseaidiet  I 


on  electricity.  After  he  had  educated  himself  by  the  study  otf 
the  phenomcoa  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  In  his  discoveries  on 
electromagnedc  induction,  he  applied  the  san^e  conception  to 
dectrostatic  phenomena,  and  thus  created  the  notion  of  lines 
of  electrostatic  force  and  of  the  important  function  of  the  di- 
electric or  non-conductor  in  sustaining  them.  Faraday's  notion 
as  to  the  nature  of  dectrification,  therefore,  about  the  middle 
of  the  XQth  century  came  to  be  something  as  follows: — He 
considered  that  the  so-called  charge  of  dectridty  on  a  conductor 
was  in  reality  nothing  on  the  conductor  or  in  the  conductor 
itsdf,  but  consisted  in  a  state  of  strain  or  polarization,  or  a 
physical  change  of  some  kind  in  the  partides  of  the  dielectric 
surrounding  the  conductor,  and  that  it  was  this  phy»cal  state 
in  the  dielectric  which  constituted  electrification.  Since  Faraday 
was  well  aware  that  even  a  good  vacuum  can  act  as  a  dielectric, 
he  recognized  that  the  state  he  called  dielectric  polarization 
could  not  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  gravitative 
matter,  but  that  there  must  be  an  dectronuignetic  medium  of  a 
supermaterial  nature.  In  the  X3th  scries  of  his  Experimental 
Researches  on  Electricity  he  discussed  the  relation  of  a  vacuum 
to  dectridty.  Furthermore  his  electrochemical  investigations, 
and  particulariy  his  discovery  of  the  important  law  of  dectrdysis, 
that  the  ooovement  of  a  certain  quantity  of  dectridty  through  an 
electrolyte  is  always  accompanied  by  the  transfer  of  a  certain 
defidite  quantity  of  matter  from  one  dectrode  to  another  and  the 
liberation  at  these  dectrodes  of  an  equivalent  weight  ol  the  ions, 
gave  fojmdation  for  the  idea  of  a  definite  atomic  charge  of  dec- 
tridty. In  fact,  long  previously  to  Faraday's  dectrochemical 
researches.  Sir  H.  Davy  and  J.  J.  Berzdius  early  in  the  xgth 
century  had  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  chemical  combination 
was  due  to  electric  attractions  between  the  dectric  charges 
carried  by  chemical  atoms.  The  notion,  however,  that  dectridty 
is  atomic  in  struaure  was  definitely  put  forward  by  Hermann 
von  Helmholtz  in  a  weU-known  Faraday  lecture.  Helmholtz 
says:  "  If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that  derocntary  substances 
are  composed  of  atoms,  we  cannot  well  avoid  conduding  that 
dectridty  also  is  divided  into  dementary  portions  which  behave 
like  atoms  of  dectricity."'  Clerk  Maxwell  had  already  used  in 
1873  the  phrase,  "a  molecule  of  dectridty."*  Towards  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  xgth  century  it  therdore  became 
dear  that  dectridty,  whatever  be  its  nature,  was  associated 
with  at<Mns  of  matter  in  the  form  of  exact  multiples  of  an  in- 
divisible minimum  electric  charge  which  may  be  considered  to  be 
"  Nature's  unit  ol  electridty."  I'his  ultimate  unit  of  dectric 
quantity  Professor  Johnslone  Stoney  called  an  electron.*  The 
formulation  of  electrical  theory  as  far  as  regards  operations  in 
space  free  from  matter  was  immensdy  assisted  by  Maxwell's 
mathematical  theory.  Oliver  Heaviside  after  x88o  rendered 
much  assistance  by  reducing  Maxwell's  mathematical  analysis 
to  nwre  compact  form  and  by  introdudng  greater  precision  into 
terminology  (see  his  Electrical  Papers,  1893).  This  is  perhaps 
the  place  to  refer  also  to  the  great  services  of  Lord  Rayleigh 
to  electrical  sdence.  Succeeding  Maxwell  as  Cavendish  professor 
of  physics  at  Cambridge  in  1880,  he  soon  devoted  himsdf  especi- 
ally to  the  exact  redetermination  of  the  practical  dectrical 
units  in  absolute  measure.  He  followed  up  the  early  work  of  the 
British  Association  Committee  on  dectrical  units  by  a  fresh 
detenm'nation  of  the  ohm  in  absolute  measure,  and  in  conjunction 
with  other  work  on  the  dectrochemical  equivalent  of  silver  and 
the  absolute  dectromodve  force  of  the  Clark  cell  may  be  said 
to  have  placed  exact  dectrical  measurement  on  a  new  basis. 
He  also  made  great  additions  to  the  theory  of  i|ltematiog  electric 
currents,  and  provided  fresh  appliances  for  other  electrical 
measurementa  (see  his  Collected  Scientific  Papers,  Cambridge, 
xgoo). 
Eleetro^ptks,-^TQt  a  long  time  Faraday's  observation  on  the 

rotation  of  the  pUine  of  polarized  light  by  heavy  riau  in  a 
*  H.  von  Hdroholtx,  "  On  the  Modem  Dcvelonment  01  Faraday's 

Conceptioa  of  Electridty."  Jown.  Ckem.  Soc,  1S81, 39.  p.  277. 
'  See  Maxwell's  Etectrtcity  and  iiagnetisMt  vol;  i.  p.  356  (snd  ed., 

1881). 
•'^On  the  Physical  Udts  of  Nature."  PkU.  Mag.,  i88f.  Isl.  n. 

p.  381.   .Abo  Trans,  Roy.  Soc.  (Dut>Un,  1891),  4,  p.  583. 
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magnetk  field  remained  an  isolated  {act  in  electro-optics.  Tben 
M.  E.  Verdet  (1824-1860)  made  a  study  of  the  subject  and 
ciiscovered  that  a  solution  of  ferric  perchloride  in  methyl  alcohol 
rotated  the  plane  of  polarization  in  an  opposite  direction  to  heavy 
1^  {Aml  Ckim,  Pkys.,  1854,  4ii  p.  37©;  1855,  43,  p.  37; 
Com.  Rtnd.,  1854, 39»  P-  S48).  Later  A.  A.  E.  £.  Kundt  prepared 
metallic  films  c^  iron,  nkkel  and  cobalt,  and  obtained  powerful 
negative  optical  rotation  with  them  (Wisd.  Atm,,  1884,  33, 
p.  3a8;  1886,  27,  p.  191).  John  Kerr  (x834~Z907)  discovered 
that  a  similar  effect  was  produced  when  plane  pdarized  li^^t  was 
reflected  from  the  pole  of  a  powerful  magnet  {PkU.  Mag.,  iSjj, 
blf  3*  P*  3>Xf  umI  1878,  5,  p.  x6i).  Lord  Kelvin  showed  that 
Faraday's  d^very  demonstrated  that  some  form  of  rotation 
was  taking  place  along  lines  of  magnetic  force  when  passing 
through  a  medium.^  Many  observers  have  ^ven  attention  to 
the  enct  determination  of  Verdet's  constant  of  rotation  for 
standard  substances,  t.$.  Lord  Rayleigh  for  carbon  bisulphide,* 
and  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  for  an  immense  range  of  in<»:ganic  and 
organic  bodies.'  Kerr  also  discovered  that  when  certain  homo- 
geneous diefectrica  were  submitted  to  electric  strain,  they 
became  birefringent  {PkU.  Mag.,  1875,  $0,  pp.  337  and  446). 
The  theory  of  electro-optics  received  great  attention  from 
Kelvin,  Maxwell,  Rayleigh,  G.  F.  Fitx^crald,  A.  Righi  and 
P.  K.  L.  Drude,  and  e]q)erimental  contributions  from  innumerable 
workers,  such  as  F.  T.  Trouton,  O.  J.  Lodge  and  J.  L.  Howard, 
and  many  <>thers. 

EUdric  Waves. — In  the  decade  1880-1890,  the  most  important 
advance  in  electrical  physics  was,  however,  that  which  originated 
with  the  astonishing  researches  of  Heinrich  Rudolf  Hertz  (1857- 
i804).  T^  illustrious  investigator  was  stimulated,  by  a  certain 
problem  brought  to  his  notice  by  H.  von  Helmholtz,  to  undertake 
investigations  which  had  for  their  object  a  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  Maxwell's  principle  that  a  variation  in  electric  displace- 
ment was  in  fact  an  electric  current  and  had  magnetic  effects. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  here  the  details  of  these  el&borate 
experiments;  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Hertz's  own  papers, 
or  the  English  translation  of  them  by  Prof.  D.  £.  Jones.  Hertz's 
great  discovery  was  an  experimental  realization  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  G.  F.  Fitzgerald  (X85X-Z90X)  in  X883  as  to  a  method  of 
produdng  electric  waves  in  space.  He  invented  for  this  purpose 
a  radiat<Mr  consisting  of  two  metal  rods  placed  in  one  line,  their 
inner  ends  being  provided  with  poles  neariy  touching  and  their 
outer  ends  with  metal  plates.  Such  an  arrangement  constitutes 
in.  effect  a  condenser,  and  when  the  two  plates  respectively  are 
ooimected  to  the  secondary  terminals  of  an  induction  coil  in 
<^>eration,  the  plates  are  rai^dly  and  alternately  charged,  and 
discharged  across  the  spark  gap  with  electrical  osdllalions  (see 
ELECiaoxiNiTics).  Herts  then  devised  a  wave  detecting 
^^>aratu8  called  a  res(mator.  This  in  its  simplest  form  consisted 
of  a  ring  of  wire  nearly  closed  terminating  in  ^Mtrk  balls  very 
dose  together,  adjustable  as  to  distance  by  a  micrometer  screw. 
He  found  that  when  the  resonator  was  pla<^  in  certain  positions 
with  regard  to  the  osciUator,  small  sparks  were  seen  between  the 
micrometer  ba]ls,.and  when  the  oscillator  was  placed  at  one  end 
of  a  room  having  a  sheet  of  zinc  fixed  against  the  wall  at  the 
other  end,  symmetrical  positions  could  be  found  in  the  room  at 
which,  when  the  resonator  was  there  placed,  either  no  sparks 
or  else  very  bright  sparks  occurred  at  the  poles.  These  effects,  as 
Hertz  showed,  indicated  the  establishment  of  stationary  electric 
waves  in  spac^  and  the  propagation  of  electric  and  magnetic 
force  through  ^>ace  with  a  finite  velocity.  The  other  additional 
phenomena  he  observed  finally  coillributed  an  all  but  corftJusive 
pro(rf  of  the  truth  of  Maxwell's  views.  By  profoundly  ingenious 
methods  Hertz  showed  that  these  invisible  electric  waves  could 
be  reflected  and  refracted  like  waves  of  light  by  mirrors  and 

>  See  Sir  W.  Thomson.  Proe.  Roy.  Spc.  Land..  1856,  8.  p.  133;  or 
MazweU,  Elecl.  and  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  Sti. 

'See  Lord  Rayldgh,  Proc.  Roy.  Sot.  Lend..  188a,  37,  p.  146; 
Gordon.  PkU.  Trans.,  1877,  167,  p.  i;  H  Bccquerel.  Ann.  Chtm. 
Pkys..  1883.  hi.  27,  p.  312. 

*  Perkin *s  Papers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Joum.  Chem.  See.  Loud., 
1884,  p.  421;  1886.  p.  177;  1888.  p.  561:  1889.  p.  680;  1891, 
pw  981;   1892,  p.  Jioo;  1893.  p.  7$. 


prisms,  and  that  famllKr  experiments  In  optics  could  be  repeated 
with  electric  waves  which  could  not  affea  the  eye.  Hence 
there  arose  a  new  science  ol  electnM^tics,  and  in  all  partz  ci 
Europe  and  the  United  States  innumerabk  investigators  took 
possession  of  the  novel  field  of  research  with  the  greatest  delight. 
O.  J.  Lodge,«  A.  Righi,*  J.  H.  Poincar6,«  V.  F.  t  Bjerknes* 
P.  K.  L.  Drude,  J.  J.  Tliomson,'  John  Trowbridge,  Max  Abraham, 
and  many,  others,  contributed  to  its  elucidation. 

In  1892,  E.  Biranly  of  Paris  devised  an  appliance  for  detecting 
these 'waves  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  of  immense 
importance.  He  discovered  that  they  had  the  power  of  affecting 
the  electric  conductivity  of  materials  when  In  a  state  of  powder, 
the  majority  of  metallic  filings  increasing  in  conductivity. 
Lodge  devised  a  similar  arrangement  called  a  coherer,  aiKl  E. 
Rutherford  invented  a  magnetic  detector  depending  on  the 
power  of  electric  oscillations  to  demagnetize  iron  or  steeL  The 
sum  tfiiai  of  all  these  contributions  to  electrical  knowledge 
had  the  effect  of  establishing  Maxwell's  principles  on  a  firm  basis, 
but  they  also  led  to  technical  inventions  of 'the  veiy  greatest 
utility.  In  X896  G.  Marconi  applied  a  modified  and  improved 
form  of  Btanl/s  wave  detector  in  conjunction  with  a  novel 
form  of  radiator  for  the  telegraphic  transmission  of  intelligence 
through  space  without  wires,  and  he  and  others  developed  this 
new  form  of  telegraphy  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  success 
into  a  startling  and  most  useful  means  of  communicating  through 
space  electrically  without  connecting  wires. 

El€Cirolysis,—Tht  study  of  the  transfer  of  electricity  through 
liquids  had  meanwhile  received  much  attention.  The  general 
facu  and  laws  of  electrolysis  (q.v.)  were  determined  experiment- 
ally by  Davy  and  Faraday  and' confirmed  by  the  res^rches  of 
J.  F.  Danidl,  R.  W.  Bunsen  and  Helmholtz.  The  inodem 
theory  of  electrolysis  grew  up  under  the  hands  of  R.  J.  E.  Clausius, 
A.  W.  Williamson  and  F.  W.  G.  Kohlrausch,  and  received  a 
great  impetus  from  the  work  of  Svance  Arrhenius,  J.  H.  Van't 
Hoff ,  W.  Ostwald,  H.  W.  Nemst  and  numy  others.  The  theory 
of  the  iomzation  of  salts  In  solution  has  raised  mudi  discussion 
amongst  chemists,  but  the  general  fact  is  certain  that  electridty 
only  moves  through  liquids  in  association  with  matter,  and 
simultaneously  involves  chemical  dissociation  of  molecular 
groups. 

Disckarge  tkrougk  Gases. — Many  eminent  physidsts  had  ah 
instinctive  feeling  that  the  study  of  the  passage  of  electridty 
through  gases  would  shed  much  light  on  the  intrindc  nature 
of  electridty.  Faradav  devoted  to  a  careful  examination  of  the 
phenomena  the  XUIT  series  of  his  BxpenmmUd  Researches, 
and  among  the  older  workers  in  this  fidd  must  be  particularly 
menUoned  J.  PlOcker,  J.  W.  Hittorf,  A.  A.  de  la  Rive,  J.  P. 
Gassiot,  C.  F.  Varley,  and  W.  Spottiswoode  arid  J.  Fletcher 
Moulton.  It  has  long  been  known  that  air  and  other  gases  at 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  were  very  perfect  insulators, 
but  that  when  they  were  rarefied  and  contained  in  glass  tubes 
with  platinum  electrodes  sealed  through  the  glass,  dectridty 
could  be  passed  through  them  under  suffident  dectromotive 
force  and  produced  a  luminous  appearance  known  as  the  electric 
glow  discharge.  The  so-called  vacuum  tubes  constructed  by 
H.  Geissler  (18x5-1879)  containing  air,  carbom'c  acid,  hydrogen, 
&c.,  under  a  pressure  of  one  or  two  millimetres,  exhibit  beautiful 
appearances  when  traversed  by  the  high  tension  current  produced 
by  the  secondary  circuit  of  an  induction  coil.  Faraday  discovered 
the  existence  of  a  dark  space  round  the  negative  electrode  which 
is  usually  known  as  the  "  Faraday  dark  space."  De  la  Rive 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  J.  PlOcker 
and  his  disciple  J.  W.  Hittorf  examined  the  phenomena  exhibited 
in  so-called  high  vacua,  that  is,  in  exceedingly  rarefied  gases. 
C.  F.  Varley  discovered  the  interesting  fact  that  no  current 
could  be  sent  through  the  rarefied  gas  unless  a  certain  minimum 
potential  difference  of  the  electrodes  was  excited.  Sir  William 
Crookes  took  up  in  1872  the  study  of  dectric  discharge  through 

*  The  Work  of  Hertz  (I^ndon,  1804). 

*  VOuica  delle  oscUlattoni  dettricke  (Bologna,  1897). 

*  Les  OsciUatwns  iUclrtquei  (Paris,  1894). 

'  Recent  Researches  in.B^tricity  and  Magnetism  (Oxford. l89>)* 
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high  vacua,  having  been  led  to  it  by  his  researches  on  the  radio- 
meter. The  pariicular  details  of  the  phenomena  observed  will 
be  found  described  in  the  article  Conduction,  Electkic  (^  III.). 
The  main  fact  discovered  by  researches  of  PUlcker,  Hittorf  azid 
Crookes  was  that  in  a  vacuum  tube  containing  extremely  rarefied 
air  or  other  gas,  a  luminous  discharge  takes  place  from  the 
negative  electrode  which  proceeds  in  lines  normal  to  the  surface 
of  the  negative  electrode  and  renders  phosphorescent  both  the 
glass  envelope  and  other  objects  placed  in  the  ^vacuum  tube 
when  it  falls  upon  them.  Hittorf  made  in  1869  the  discovery 
that  solid  objects  could  cast  shadows  or  intercept  this  cathodo 
discharge.  The  cathode  discharge  henceforth  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  physicists.  Vadey  had  advanced  tentatively 
the  hypothesis  that  it  consisted  in  an  actual  projection  of  electri- 
fied matter  from  the  cathode,  and  Crookes  was  led  by  his  re- 
searches in  1870,  187 1  and  1873  to  embrace  and  confirm  this 
hypothec  in  a  modified  form  and  announce  the  existence  of  a 
fourth  state  of  matter,  which  he  called  radiant  matter,  demon- 
strating'by  many  beautiful  and  convincing  experiments  that 
there  was  an  actual  projection  of  material  substance  of  some 
kind  possessing  inertia  from  the  surface  of  the  cathode.  German 
physicists  such  as  E.  Goldstein  were  inclined  to  take  another 
view.  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  the  successor  of  Maxwell  and  Lord 
Rayleigh  in  the  Cavendish  chair  of  physics  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  began  about  the  year  1899  a  remarkable  series  of 
investigations  on  the  cathode  discharge,  which  finally  enabled 
him  to  make  a  measurement  of  the  ratio  of  the  dectric  charge 
to  the  mass  of  the  pai^ticles  of  matter  projected  from  the  cathode, 
and  to  show  that  this  electric  charge  was  identical*  with  the 
atomic  electric  charge  carried  by  a  hydrogen  ion  in  tho  act  of 
electrolysis,  but  that  the  mass  of  Uie  cathode  particles,  or 
"  corpuscles  "  as  he  called  them,  was  far  less,  viz.  about  r^th 
part  of  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom.^  The  subject  was  pursued 
by  Thomson  and  the  Cambridge  physicists  with  great  mathe- 
matical and  experimental  ability,  and  finally  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  in  a  high  vacuum  tube  the  electric  charge  is 
carried  by  particles  which  have  a  mass  only  a  fraction,  as  above 
mentioned,  of  that  of  the  hydrogen  ttoih^  but  which  carry  a 
charge  equal  to  the  unit  electric  charge  of  the  hydrogen  Ion  as 
found  by  electrochemical  researches.*  P.  E.  A.  Lenard  made 
in  1894  {Wied,  Ann.  Pkys.,  51,  p.  235)  the  discovery  that  these 
cathode  particles  or  corpuscles  could  pass  through  a  window 
of  thin  sheet  aluminium  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  vacuum  tube 
and  give  rise  to  a  class  of  radiation  caUed  the  Lenard  rays. 
W.  C.  Rdntgen  of  Mimich  madein  1896  his  rema^able  discovery 
of  the  so-called  X  or  ROntgen  rays,  a  class  of  radiation  produced 
by  the  impact  of  the  cathode  particles  against  an  impervious 
metallic  screen  or  anticathode  placed  in  the  vacuum  tube. 
The  study  of  Rdntgen  rays  was  ardently  pursued  by  tiie  principal 
physicists  in  Europe  during  the  years  1897  and  1898  and  subse- 
quently. The  principal  property  of  these  Rdntgen  rays  which 
attracted  public  attention  was  their  power  of  passing  through 
many  solid  bodies  and  affecting  a  photographic  plate.  Hence 
some  substances  were  opaque  to  them  and  others  transparent. 
The  astom'shing  feat  of  photographing  the  bones  of  the  living 
animal  within  the  tissues  soon  rendered  the  Rfihtgen  rays 
indispensable  in  surgery  and  directed  an  army  of  investigators 
to  their  study. 

Radioactivity. — One  outcome  of  all  this  was  the  discovery 
by  H.  Becquerel  in  1896  that  minerals  containing  uranium,  and 
particularly  the  mineral  known  as  pitchblende,  had  the  power 
of  affecting  sensitive  photographic  plates  enclosed  in  a  black 
paper  envelope  when  the  mineral  was  placed  on  the  outside,  as 

•Sec  T.  I.  Thomson,  Proc.  Roy.  Inst.  Lond.,  1897,  15,  p.  419; 
also  PhU.  Mat.,  1899.  I5I,  48.,  p.  547. 


'  Later  resiyts  show  that  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom  is  not  far 
from  I -3X10"** gramme  and  that  the  unit  atomic  charge  or  natural 
unit  of  electricity  is  l-3Xio~»of  an  electromagnetic  C.G.S.untt. 
The  mass  of  the  electron  or  corpuscle  is  7-OX 10^  gramme  and  its 
diameter  is  3  X  lor'Scenrf metre.  The  diameter  of  a  chemical  atom  is 
of  the  order  of  lor^  centimetre. 

See  H.  A.  Lorentx.  "The  Electron  Theory,"  Elektrotechniscfu 
ZeiUtMftt  190s*  36.  p.  584:  or  Scitnce  Abstracts,  1905.  8.  A,  p.  603. 


well  as  of  discharging  a  charged  electroscope  {Com.  Rend.y  1896, 
122,  p.  420).  This  research  opened  a  way  of  approach  to  the 
phenomena  of  radioactivity,  and  the  history  of  the  steps  by  which 
P.  Cuiie  and  Madame  Curie  wore  finally  led  to  the  discovery  of 
radium  is  one  of  the  niost  fascinating  chapters  in  the  history  of 
science.  The  study  Of  radium  and  radioactivity  (see  Radio- 
AcnviTY)  led  before  long  to  the  further  remarkable  knowledge 
that  these  so-called  radioactive  materials  project  into  surround- 
ing space  particles  or  corpuscles,  some  of  which  are  Identical 
with  those  projected  from  the  ca{hode  in  a  high  vacuum  tube, 
together  with  others  of  a  different  nature.  The  study  of  radio- 
activity  was  pursued  with  great  ability  not  only  by  the  Curies 
and  A.  Debione,  who  associated  himself  with  them,  in  France, 
but  by  E.  Rutherford  and  F.  Soddy  in  Canada,  and  by  J.  J. 
TbomaoB>  Sir  William  Crookes,  Sir  Wflliam  Ramsay  and  others 
in  England. 

EUdronic  Theory. — ^The  final  outcome  of  these  investigations 
was  the  hypothesis  that  Thomson's  corpuscles  or  particles 
composing  the  cathode  discharge  in  a  high  vacuum  tube  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  ultimate  constituent  of  what  tve  call 
negative  electricity;  in  other  words,  they  are  atoms  of  negative 
electricity,  possening,  however,  inertia,  and  these  negative 
electrons  are  components  at  any  rate  of  the  chemical  atom. 
Each  electron  is  a  point-charge  of  negative  electricity  equal  to 
3'9X  icr*"  of  an  electrostatic  unit  or  to  i  '3  X  io~»  ol  an  dectro- 
magnetic  unit,  and  the  ratio  of  its  charge  to  Its  mass  is  nearly 
2X16*  using  E.M.  units.  For  the  hydrogen  atdm  the  ratio  of 
charge  to  mass  as  deduced  from  electrolysis  is  about  10*.  Hence 
the  mass  of  an  electron  is  ti^^  of  that  of  a  hydrogen  atom. 
Uo  one  has  yet  been  able  to  isolate  positive  electrons,* or  to  give 
a  complete  demonstration  that  the  whole  inertia  of  matter  fs 
only  electric  inertia  due  to  what  may  be  called  the  inductance 
of  the  electrons.  Prof.  Sir  J.  Larmor  developed  in  a  series  of 
very  able  papers  (Phil.  Trans.t  1894,  185,  1895,  186;  1897, 
r9o),  and  subsequently  in  his  book  Aetk^  and  Matter  (1900),  a 
remarkable  hypothesis  of  the  structure  of  the  electron  or  cor- 
puscle, which  he  regards  as  simply  a  strain  centre  in  the  aether 
or  electromagnetic  medium,  a  chemical  atom  being  a  collection 
of  poative  and  negative  electrons  or  strain  centres  in  stable 
orbital  motion  round  their  common  centre  of  mass  (see  Aethek). 
J.  J.  Thomson  also  developed  this  hypothesis  in  a  profotmdiy 
interesting  manner,  and  we  may  therefore  summarize  very 
briefly  the  views  held  on  the  nature  of  electricity  and  matter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  by  saying  diat  the  term 
electricity  had  come  to  be  regarded,  in  part  at  least,  as  a  collective 
name  for  electrons,  which  in  turn  must  be  considered  as  con- 
stituents of  the  chemical  atom,  furthermore  as  centres  of  certain 
lines  of  self-locked  and  j^rmanent  strain  existing  in  the  universal 
aether  or  electromagnetic  medium.  Atoms  of  matter  are  com- 
posed oT  congeries  of  electrons  and  the  inertia  of  matter  is  probably 
therefore  only  the  Inertia  of  the  electromagnetic  medium.* 
Electric  waves  are  produced  wherever  electrons  are  accelerated 
or  retarded,  that  is,  whenever  the  velocity  of  an  electron  is 
changed  or  accelerated  positively  or  negatively.  In  every  solid 
body  there  is  a  continual  atomic  dissociation,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  mixed  up  with  the  atorriis  of  chemical  matter  composing 
them  we  have  a  greater  or  less  percentage  of  free  electrons. 
The  operation  called  an  electric  current  consists  in  a  diffusion 
or  movement  of  these  electrons  through  matter,  and  this  is 
controlled  by  laws 'of  diffusion  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
diffusion  of  liquids  or  gases.  Electromotive  force  is  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  density  of  the  electronic  population  in  different 
or  identical  conducting  bodies,  and  whilst  the  electrons  can 
move  freely  through  so-called  conductors  their  motion  is  much 
more  hindered  or  restricted  in  non-conductors.  Electric  charge 
consists,  therefore,  in  an  excess  or  deficit  of  negative  electrons 
in  a  body.  In  the  hands  of  H.  A.  Lorentz,  P.  K.  L.  Drude,  J.  J. 
Thomson,  J.  Larmor  and  many  others,  the  electronic  hypothesia 
of  matter  and  of  electricity  has  been  developed  in  great  detail 
and  may  be  said  to  represent  the  outcome  of  modem  researches 
upon  electrical  phenomena. 

*  See  J.  J.  Thomuo.  lEkdricUy  and  Matter  (London.  1904). 
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Tlie  reader  ma7  be  referred  for  a&  ^dmkahle  sttmrnaiy  of  the 
theories  of  electricity  prior  to  the  adtent  of  the  electronic 
hypothesis  to  J.  J.  Thomson's  "  Report  on  Electrical  Theories  " 
iBrit.  Assoc.  Report,  1885),  in  which  he  divides  electrical 
theories  enunciated  during  the  I9tb  century  into  four  classes, 
and  summaritea  the  opinioia  aikd  theories  of  A.  M.  Amp^ 
H.  G.  Grassman,  C.  F.  Gauss,  W.  £.  Weber,  G.  F.  B.  Riemann, 
R.  J.  £.  Clausius,  F.  E.  Neumann  and  H.  von  HelmboUz. 

^BLiOGRArHV.^-M.  Faraday,  ExperimenUd  Researches  in  Elec- 
iricUy  (j  vols.,  London,  18^9, 1844. 1855) :  A.  A.  Dc  la  Rive,  Treatise 
en  Elearidty  (3  vols.,  London.  1833,  1858);  J.  Clerk  Maxwell.  A 
Tretiise  e»  Etectricily  and  Maputism  (2  vols.»  3rd  ed..  1897) ;  id., 
ScietUific  Papers  (2  vols.,  edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Niven,  Cambridge, 
1890);  H.  M.  Noad,  A  Manual  of  ElectricUy  (2  vols.,  London,  1855, 
1857) ;  T.  J.  Thomson,  Recent  Researches  in  Eteciricity  and  Magnetism 
(Oxlord,  1893);  i4.%  Conduction  oj  ElectricUy  through  Cases  (Cam- 
bridge, 1903);  id.t  Blectricitv  and  Matter  (London.  looa);  O. 
Heavistde,  EUctromagnetic  Theory  (London,  1893);  O.  J.  Lodge. 
Modern  Views  of  Electricity  (London.  1889);  C.  Mascart  and  J. 
Joubert,  A  Treatise  on  Electrieity  and  Mavtetism,  Eneli&h  trans,  by 
t.  Atkinson  (2  vols..  London.  i88a)  ;  Park  Benjamin.  The  IntellectuM 
Ris0-in  Electricity  (London.  1895);  O.  C.  Foster  and  A.  W.  Porter, 
ElectricUy  and  Magftetism  fLoodon.  1903) ;  A.  Oay,  A  Treatise  on 
Mainetism  and  Electricity  (London.  1898);  H.  W.  Watson  and  S.  H. 
Duroury,  The  Mathematiail  Theory  of  ElectricUy  and  Magnetism 
(a  vok,,  188A);  Lord  Kelvin  (Sir  William  Thomson).  Mathematical 
4xnd  Physical  Papers  (3  vols.,  Cambridge,  1882);  Lord  Ravlclgh. 
Sciemt^  Papers  (4  vols.,  Cambridge,  1903^;  A.  Wtnkefmann, 
Handlmch  der  Phvstk,  vols.  tii.  and  iv.  (Bieslau,  1903  and  1905; 
•  mioe  of  wealth  for  references  to  original  papers  on  electricity  and 
magnetism  from  the  earliest  date  up  to  modern  times),  For 
particular  information  on  the  modern  Electronic  theory  the  reader 
may  consult  W.  Kaufmann.  "  The  Developments  of  the  Electron 
Idea."  Pkysikatische  ZeUsckrift  (ist  of  Oct.  1901).  or  The  Electrician 
(1901).  48,  p.  95;  H.  A.  Lorentz.  The  Theory  ol  Electrons  (1909); 
E.  E.  Fournier  d'Albe,  The  Electron  Theory  (London.  1006):  H. 
Abraham  and  P.  Langevin,  Ions,  Electrons,  Corpuscles  (Pans,  1905); 
J.  A.  Fleming,  "  The  Electronic  Theory  of  Electricity,**  Popular 
Scienu  Monthly  (May  IQ02>:  Sir  OHv-er  J.  Lodge,  Electrons,  or  the 
Naturoand  Properties  of  Negatiae  ElectricUy  (London,  1907).  0*A.F.) 

BLECTRKnY  SUPPLY.  I.  General  Frincipies.—Tbe  im- 
proTements  made  in  the  dynamo  and  electric  motor  between 
1870  aad  t88oand  also  in  the  details  of  the  arc  and  incandescent 
electric  lamp  towards  the  close  of  that  decade,  Induced  engineers 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  question  of  the  private  and  public 
supply  of  electric  current  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  and  power. 
T.  A.  Edison^  and  St  G.  Lane  Fox'  were  among  the  first  to  sec 
the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  pubUc  electric  supply,  and 
to  devise  plana  for  its  practical  establishment.  If  a  supply 
of  electric  current  has  to  be  furnished  to  a  building  the  option 
enstM  in  many  cases  of  drawing  from  a  public  supply  or  of 
geocrmting  it  by  a  private  plant. 

PriMle  FbuUs^ — ^In  spite  of  a  great  amount  of  ingenuity 
devoted  to  the  devel(H>ment  of  the  primary  battery  and  the 
thenm^ile,  no  means  of  generation  of  large  currents  can  compete 
in  economy  withthedynamo.  Hcnceaprivate  electric  generating 
plant  involves  the  erection  of  a  dynamo  which  may  be  driven 
either  by  a  steam,  gas  or  oil  engine,  or  by  ppwer  obtained  by 
iBcazks  of  a  turbine  from  a  low  or  high  fall  of  water,.  It  may  be 
either  directly  coupled  to  the  motor,  or  driven  by  a  belt;  and 
it  may  be  either  a  continuous>current  machine  or  an  alternator, 
asd  if  the  latter,  either  single-phase  or  polyphase.  The  con^ 
venience  of  being  able  to  employ  storage  batteries  in  connexion 
with  %  private-supply  system  i&  so  great  that  unless  power  has 
to  be  transmitted  long  distances,  the  invariable  rule  is  to  employ 
a  coiiiinuoU6<urrent  dynamo.  Where  space  is  valuable  this 
»  always  coupled  direct  to  the  motor;  and  if  a  steam-engine 
Is  employed,  an  enclosed  engine  is  most  cleanly  and  compact. 
Where  coal  or  heating  gas  is  available,  a  gas-engine  is  exceedingly 
convenient,  since  it  requires  little  attention.  Where  coal  gas 
B  not  available,  a  Dowson  gas-producer  can  be  employed.  The 
oil^engioe  has  beeii  so  improved  that  it  is  extensively  used  in 
combination  with  a  direct-coupled  or  belt-driven  dynamo  and 
thus  forma  a  favourite  and  easiUy-managed  plant  for  private 
electric  fighting.  Lead  storage  cells,  however,  as  at  present 
naade,  when. charged  by  a  steam-rdriven  dynamo  deteriorate  less 

■British  Patent  SpeciRcation,  No.  5306 of  1878,  and  No.  602  of 
mo»  *  im.  No.  3988  of  1878, 


rapidly  than  when  an  oil-engiae  is  employed,  the  reason  being 
that  the  charging  current  is  more  irr^ular  in  the  latter  case, 
since  the  single  cylinder  oil-eagiae  only  makes  an  impulse  every 
otLer  revolution.  In  connexion  with  the  generator,  it  is  almost 
the  invariable  custom  to  put  down  a  secondary  battery  of  storage 
cells,  to  enable  the  supply  to  be  given  after  the  engine  has  stopped . 
This  is  necessary,  not  only  as  a  security  for  the  continuity  of 
supply,  but  because  otherwise  the  costs  of  labotur  in  running 
the  engine  night  and  day  become  excessive.  Ttie  storage  battery 
gives  its  supply  automatically,  but  the  dynamo  and  engine 
require  incessant  skilled  attendance.  If  the  building  to  be 
lighted  is  at  some  distance  from  the  en^ne-bouse  the  battery 
should  be  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  and  imder- 
ground  or  overhead  conductors,  to  coofvey  the  charging  current, 
brought  to  it  from  the  dynamo. 

It  is  usual,  in  the  case  of  electric  lighting  installations,  to  reckon 
all  bmps  in  their  eqtiivalent  number  of  8  candle  power  (c.p.) 
incandescent  lamps.  In  lighting  a  private  house  or  building^ 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  settle  the  total  number  of  incan- 
descent lamps  and  their  size,  whether  33  c.p.,  x6  c.p.  or  8  c.p. 
Lamps  of  5  c.p.  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  small  bedrooms 
and  passages.  Each  candle-power  in  the  case  of  a  cariion  filament 
lamp  can  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  3-5  watts,  or  the  8  c.p.  lamp 
as  equal  to  30  watts,  the  16  c.p.  lamp  to  60  watts,  and  so  on. 
In  the  case  of  metallic  filament  lamps  about  X'O  or  i'2$  watts. 
Hence  if  the  equivalent  of  100  carbon  filament  8  c.p.  (amf^  is 
required  in  a  building  the  maximum  electric  power-supply  avail- 
able must  be  3000  watts  or  3  kilowatts.  The  next  matter  to 
consider  is  the  pressure  of  supply.  If  the  battery  can  be  in  a 
position  near  the  building  to  be  lighted,  it  is  best  to  use  loo-volt 
incandescent  lamps  and  enclosed  arc  lamps,  which  can  be 
worked  singly  off  the  loo-volt  circuit.  If,  however,  the  lamps 
are  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  or  in  separate  buildings  somewhat 
far  apart,  as  jn  a  college  or  hospital,  it  may  be  better  to  select  200 
volts  as  the  supply  pressure.  Arc  lamps  can  then  be  worked  three 
in  series  with  added  resistance.  The  third  step  is  to  select  the  size 
of  the  dynamo  unit  and  the  amount  of  ^>are  plant.  It  is  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  at  least  three  dynamos,  two  of  which 
are. capable  of  taking  the  whole  of  the  full  load,  the  third  being 
reserved  to  replace  either  of  the  others  when  required.  The 
total  power  to  be  absorbed  by  the  lamps  and  motors  (if  any) 
being  given,  together  with  an  allowance  for  extensions,  the  size 
of  the  dynamos  can  be  settled,  and  the  power  of  the  cn^ncs 
required  to  drive  them  determined.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is 
that  the  indicated  horse-power  (I.H.P.)  of  the  engine  should  be 
double  the  dynamo  full-load  output  in  kilowatts;  that  is  to 
say,  for  a  xo-kilowatt  dynamo  an  engine  should  be  capable  of 
giving  20  indicated  (not  nominal)  H.P.  From  the  LH.P.  of  the 
engine,  if  a  steam  eitgine,  the  size  of  the  boiler  required  for  steam 
production  becomes  known.  For  small  plants  it  is  safe  to  reckon 
that,  including  water  waste,  boiler  capacity  should  be  pro- 
vided ^ual  to  evaporating  40  lb  of  water  per  hour  for  every 
I.H.P.  of  the  engine.  The  locomotive  boiler  is  a  convenient 
form;  but  where  large  amounts  of  steam  are  required,  some 
modification  of  the  Lancashire  boiler  or  the  water-tube  boiler 
is  generally  adopted.  In  settling  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  dynamo  to  be  employed,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
question  of  charging  secondary  cells,  if  these  are  used.  If  a 
secondary  battery  is  employed  in  connexion  with  loo-volt  lamps, 
it  is  usual  to  put  in  53  or  54  cclb.  The  electromotive  force  of 
these  celb  varies  between  2' 2  and  i>S  volts  as  they  discharge; 
hence  the  above  number  of  cells  is  sufficient  for  maintaining  the 
necessary  electromotive  force.  For  charging,  however,  it  Is 
necessary  to  provide  2*$  volts  per  cell,  and  the  dynamo  must 
therefore  have  an  electromotive  force  of  135  volts,  plus  any 
voltage  required  to  overcome  the  fall  of  potential  in  the  cable 
connecting  the  dynamo  with  the  secondary  battery.  Supposing 
this  to  be  10  volts,  it  is  safe  to  install  dynamos  having  an  electro- 
motive force  of  150  voks,  since  by  means  of  resistance  in  the 
field  circuits  this  electromotive  force  can  be  lowered  to  no  or 
115  if  it  is  required  at  any  time  to  dispense  with  the  battery. 
The  size  of  the  secondary  cell  will  be  determined  by  the  nature 
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of  the  supply  to  be  given  after  the  dyiutmot  have  been  stopped. 
It  is  usual  to  provide  sufficient  storage  capacity  to  run  ail  the 
lamps  for  three  or  four  hours  without  assistance  from  the  d)mamo. 
As  an  example  taken  from  actual  practice,  the  following  figures 
give  the  capacity  of  the  plant  put  down  to  supply  500  8  c.p.  lamps 
la  a  hospital.  The  dynamos  were  I5>unit  mactimes.  having  a  full- 
load  capacity  of  100  amperes  at  150  volts,  each  coapled  direct  to  an 
engine  of  35  H.P. ;  and  a  double  plant  of  this  description  was  supplied 
from  two  sted  locomotive  boilen,  each  capable  of  evaporating  800  lb 
<rf  water  per  hour.  One  dynamo  during  the  day  was  used  for  charginK 
the  storage  battery  of  54  cells;  and  at  night  the  discharge  from  the 
cells,  together  with  the  current  from  one  of  the  dynamos,  supplied 
the  lamps  until  the  heaviest  part  of  the  load  had  been  uken;  after 
that  the  current  was  drawn  from  the  batteries  alone.  In  working 
such  a  plant  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  means  of  varying  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  dynamo  as  the  cbjsiging  of  the  cells  proceeds, 
vli^en  they  are  nearly  exhausted,  their  electromotive  force  is  less 
than  2  volts;  but  as  the  charging  proceeds,  a  counter-electromotive 
force  is  gradually  built  up,  and  the  engineer-in-charge  has  to  raise 
the  voltage  of  the  dynamo  in  order  to  maintain  a  constant  charging 
current.  This  is  effected  by  having  the  dynamos  designed  to  give 
normally  the  highest  E.M  J^.  reauired,  and  then  inserting  restsunce 
in  their  field  circuits  to  reduce  it  as  may  be  necessary.  The  space 
and  attendance  required  for  an  oil-engine  plant  are  much  less  than 
for  a  steam-engine. 

Public  Supply. — ^The  methodsat  present  in  successful  operation 
for  public  electric  supply  fall  into  two  broad  divisions: — (i) 
continuous-current  systems  and  (2)  alternating-current  S3rstenis. 
Continuous-current  systems  are  either  low-  or  high-pressure. 
In  the  former  the  current  is  generated  by  dynamos  at  some 
pressure  less  than  500  volts,  generally  about  460  volts,  and  is 
supplied  to  users  at  half  this  pressure  by  means  of  a  three-wire 
system  (see  below)  of  distribution,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  storage  batteries. 

The  general  arrangements  of  a  low-pressure  continuous-current 
town  supply  station  are  as  follows: — If  steam  is  the  motive 
power  selected,  it  is  generated  under  all  the  best 
conditions  of  economy  by  a  battery  of  boilers,  and 
supplied  to  engines  which  are  now  almost  invariably 
coupled  direct,  each  to  its  own  dynamo,  on  one 
common  bedplate;,  a  multipolar  dynamo  b  most 
usually  employed,  coupled  direct  to  an  enclosed  engine.  Parsons 
or  Curtis  steam  turbines  (see  Steaii-Encine)  are  frequently 
selected,  since  experience  has  shown  that  the  costs  of  oil  and 
attendance  are  far  less  for  thb  type  than  for  the  reciprocating 
engine,  whilst  the  floor  space  and,  therefore,  the  building  cost 
are  greatly  reduced.  In  choosing  the  size  of  unit  to  be  adopted, 
the  engineer  has  need  of  considerable  experience  and  discretion^ 
and  also  a  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  public  demand 
for  electric  current.  The  rule  is  to  choose  as  large  units  as  possible, 
consistent  with  security,  because  they  are  proportionately 
more  economical  than  small  ones.  The  over-all  efficiency  of  a 
steam  dynamo — that  is,  the  ratio  between  the  electrical  power 
output,  reckoned  say  in  kilowatts,  and  the  I.H.P.  of  the 
engine,  reckoned  in  the  same  units — is  a  number  which  falls 
rapidly  as  the  load  decreases,  but  at  full  load  may  reach  some 
such  value  as  80  or  85%.  It  is  common  to  specify  the  efficiency, 
as  above  defined,  which  must  be  attained  by  the  plant  at  full- 
load,  and  also  the  efficiencies  at  quarter-  and  half-load  which 
must  be  reached  or  exceeded.  Hence  in  the  selection  of  the  size 
of  the  units  the  engineer  b  guided  by  the  consideration  that 
whatever  units  are  in  use  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  fully 
loaded.  If  the  demand  on  the  station  b  chiefly  for  electric 
lighting,  it  varies  during  the  hours  of  the  day  and  ni^t  with 
tolerable  regularity.  If  the  output  of  the  station,  dther  in 
amperes  or  watts,  b  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  a  curve, 
the  abscissae  of  which  represent  the  hours  of  the  day,  thb  load 
diagram  for  a  supply  station  with  lighting  load  only,  b  a  curve 
such  as  b  shown  in  fiig.  x,  having  a  high  petAi  somewhere  between 
6  and  8  PJC  The  area  enclosed  by  thb  load-diagram  compared 
with  the  area  of  the  circumscribing  rectangle  b  called  the  load- 
factor  of  the  station.  Thb  varies  from  day  to  day  during  the 
year,  but  on  the  average  for  a  simple  lighting  load  is  not  generally 
above  10  or  12%,  and  may  be  lower.  Thus  the  total  output 
from  the  station  b  only  some  10%  on  an  average  of  that  which 
it  would  be  if  the  supply  were  at  all  times  equal  to  the  maximum 


demand.  Roughly  speaking,  therefore,  the  total  output  of  ta 
electric  supply  station,  furnishing  current  chiefly  for  dectric 
lighting,  b  at  best  equal  to  about  two  hours'  supply  during  the 
day  at  full  load.  Hente  during  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  a  large  part  of  the  plant  b  lying  idle.  It  b  usual  to 
provide  certain  small  sets  of  steam  dynamos,  called  the  daylight 
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machines,  for  supplying  the  demand  during  the  day  and  later 
part  of  the  evening,  the  remainder  of  the  machines  being  called 
into  requisition  only  for  a  short  time.  Provision  most  be  made 
for  suffident  reserve  of  plant,  so  that  the  breakdown,  of  one  or 
more  sets  will  not  cripple  the  output  of  the  station. 

Assuming  current  to  be  supplied  at  about  460  vdts  by  different 
and  separate  steam  dynamos,  Dyi,  Dyt  (fig.  2),  the  machines  are 
connected  throtigh  proper  amperemeters  and  volt- 
meters with  omndbus  barSf  Oi,  Oi,  Oi,  on  a  main  switch- 
board, so  that  any  dynamo  can  be  put  in  connexion 
or  removed.  The  switchboard  b  generally  divided 
into  three  parts — one  pand  for  the  connexions  of  the  positive 
feeders,  Ft,  with  the  positive  terminab  of  the  generators;  one  for 
the  negative  feeders.  Ft,  and  negative  generator  terminals; 
while  from  the  third  (or  middle-wire  pand)  proceed  an  equal 
number  of  middle-wire  feeders,  F«.  These  sets  of  conductors 
are  led  out  into  the  dbtrict  to  be  supplied  with  current,  and  are 
there  connected  into  a  distributing  system,  coosbting  of  three 
separate  insulated  conductors,  Di,  Dt,  Di,  respectivdy  called  the 
positive,  middle  and  negative  distributing  mains.  The  lamps 
in  the  houses.  Hi,  H9,  &c.,  are  connected  between  the  middle  and 
negative,  and  the  middle  and  positive,  mains  by  soialler  supply 
and  service  wires.  As  far  as  possible  the  numbers  of  lamps 
installed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  system  are  kept  equal;  but  since 
it  is  not  possible  to  control  the  consumption  of  current,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  at  the  station  two  small  dynamoa  called 
the  balancing  machines^  Bi.  Bi.  connected  respectivdy  between 
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the  middle  and  positive  and  the  middle  and  negative  omnibui 
bars.  These  machines  may  have  their  shafts  connected  together, 
or  they  may  be  driven  by  sq>arate  steam  dynamos;  their 
functlota  b  to  supply  the  difference  in  the  total  current  circulating 
throu^  the  whole  of  the  lamps  respectivdy  on  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  middle  wire.  If  storage  batteries  arc  employed  in 
the  station,  it  b  usual  to  install  two  complete  batteries,  Si»  Sk 
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MA  IK  pUccd  la  1  MptnU  bitttry  i™"  ■'"!  connccled 
bMvten  the  middle  omnlbiu  btr  tnd  ihe  Ino  oulrr  omnibui 
but.  Tht  tiln  (lectromolive  force  itqulted  to  chirje  Ihot 
tntlerie*  i>  lupplied  by  Im  tnull  dymmoi  bi.  b>.  called  booiltrj. 
It  it  not  ununial  to  Join  logetbei  the  two  balBiieing  dynamcn 
and  Ibe  two  bootlera  on  one  common  bedplsle,  the  ihaiu  being 
coBpled  and  Id  Uoe,  and  lo  employ  the  bilindnj  machines  as 
cltclromolon  to  drive  tbe  boo*ten  u  required.  By  the  use  oi 
rneniMr  Ittilai,  i^h  u  IhuK  made  by  the  Lancaihire  Dynamo 
ft  Motor  Company  under  Ifae  paleau  of  Tumbull  &  M-Leod, 
baving  (oiu  field  windinca  on  the  bootler  ougneli  (i«  Thi 
Elitlritlan,  1904,  p.  303),  il  it  powible  lo  adjioi  the  relative  duly 


of  the  dynamoi  and  battery  to  tliat  the  load 

engines  csn  he  worked  all  the  lime  at  Iheii  marie 
economy  tnd  a  smaller  englae  plant  employed,    tl 
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lDW-pn»ute  aupply  ttatioa 
are  snoim  in  figi.  j  tvA  4.  It  coulttiof  a  bnler-houac  containing 
a  bank  ol  boUeti,  eltber  L«iica*hlre  or  Babcock  &  Wilcoi  being 
generitly  used  (tee  BotL»),  which  fura'ih  iteam  to  ibe  cnginca 
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and  <|yiuan(»«  pfovisiOB  bdog  made  by  duplicate  steam-pipes 
or  a  ring  main  so  that  the  (aUurc  of  a  single  engine  or  dynamo 
does  not  cripple  the  whole  supply.  The  furnace 
22221^  «*•<»  •f*  uAi^  through  an  economizer  (generally 
Green's)  so  that  they  give  up  their  heat  to  the  cold 
feed  water.  If  condensing  water  is  available  the  engines 
are  worked  condensing,  and  this  is  an  essential  condition  of 
economy  when  steam  turbines  are  employed.  Hence,  either 
a  condensing  water  pond  or  a  cooling  tower  has  to  be  provided 
10  cool  the 'condensing  water  and  enable  it  to  be  used  over  and 
over  again.  Preferably  the  station  should  be  situated  near  a 
river  or  canal  and  a  railway  siding.  The  steam  dynamos  are 
generally  arranged  in  an  engine-room  so  as  to  be  overlooked 
from  a  switchboard  gallery  (fig.  3),  from  which  all  the  control 
is  carried  out.  The  boiler  furnaces  are  usually  stoked  by  auto- 
matic stokers.  Owing  to  the  relatively  small  load  factor  (say 
8  or  10%)  of  a  station  giving  electric  supply  for  lighting  only, 
the  object  of  every  station  engineer  is  to  cultivate  a  demand  for 
electric  current  for  power  during  the  day>tiroe  by  encouraging 
the  use  of  electric  motors  for  lifts  and  other  purposes,  but  above 
all  to  create  a  demand  for  traction  purposes.  Hence  tnost  urban 
stations  now  supply  current  not  only  for  electric  lighting  but 
for  running  the  town  tramway  system,  and  this  traction  k)ad 
being  diiefly  a  daylight  load  serves  to  keep  the  i^t  employed 
and  remunerative.  It  is  usual  to  furnish  a  continuous  current 
supply  for  traction  at  500  or  600  volts,  although  some  station 
engineers  are  advocating  the  use  of  higher  voltages.  In  those 
stations  which  supply  current  for  traction,  but  which  have  a 
widely  scattered  lighting  !oad«  doubU  current  dynamos  are  often 
employed,  furnishing  from  one  and  the  same  armature  a 
continuous  current  for  traction  purposes,  and  an  alternating 
current  for  lighting  purposes. 

In  some  places  a  high  voltage  system  of  electric  supply  by 
continuous  current  is  adopted.  In  this  case  the  current  is 
If^ft-  generated  at  a  pressure  of  1000  or  2000  volts»  and 
pfMcOTv  transmitted  from  the  generating  station  by  conductors, 
coaOaaom  called  high-prcssure  feeders,  to  certain  sub-ccnlrcs 
•'*^*  or  transformer  centres,  which  are  cither  buildings 
above  ground  or  cellars  or  excavations  imder  the  ground.  Jn 
these  transformer  centres  are  placed  machines,  called  continuous- 
current  transformerSf  which  transform  the  electric  energy  and 
create  a  secondary  electric  current  at  a  lower  pressure,  perhaps 
too  or  150  volts,  to  be  supplied  by  distributing  mains  to  users 
(see  Transformers).  From  these  sub-centres  insulated  con- 
ductors are  run  back  to  the  generating  station,  by  which  the 
engineer  can  start  or  stop  the  continuous-current  totatory 
transformers,  and  at  the  same  time  inform  himself  as  to  their 
proper  action  and  the  electromotive  force  at  the  secondary 
terminals.  This  system  was  first  put  in  practice  in  Oxford, 
England,  and  hence  has  been  sometimes  called  by  British 
engineers  "  the  Oiford  system."  It  is  now  in  operation  in  a 
number  of  places  ui  England,  suCh  as  Wolverhampton,  Walsall, 
and  Shoreditch  in  London.  It  has  the  advantage  that  in  con- 
nexion with  the  low-pressure  distributing  system  secondary 
batteries  can  be  employed,  so  that  a  storage  of  electric  energy 
is  effected.  Further,  continuous-current  arc  lamps  can  be  worked 
in  series  oflf  the  hi^-pressure  mains,  that  is  to  say,  sets  of  20 
to.40  arc  lamps  can  be  operated  for  the  purpose  of  street  lifting 
by  means  of  the  high-pressure  continuous  current. 

The  alternating  current  systems  in  operation  at  the  present 
time  are  the  tin^-phase  system,,  with  distributing  transformers 
or  transformer  sub-centres,  and  the  polypkase  systems, 
in  which  the  alternating  current  is  tnuififormed  down 
int  0  an  alternating  current  of  low  pressure,  or,  by  means 
of  rotatory  transformers,  into  a  continuous  current. 
The  general  arrangement  of  a  singfe-phase  alternating-current 
system  is  as  follows:  The  generating  station  contains  a  number 
of  alternators,  Ai  At  (fig.  5),  producing  single-phase  alternating 
current,  either  at  1000,  sooo,  or  sometimes,  as  at  Deptford  and 
other  places,  10,000.  volts.  This  current  is  distributed  from  the 
station  either  at  the  pressure  at  which  it  is  generated,  or  after 
being  transformed  up  to  a  higher  pressure  by  the  transformer  T. 
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The  alternators  are  sometimes  worked  in  paratlet,  that  is  to 
say.  all  furnish  their  current  to  two  common  omnibus  baxis  on  a 
high'pressure  switchboard,  and  each  is  switched  into  circuit  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  brought  into  step  with  the  other  machines, 
as  shown  by  some  form  of  phase-indiaUor,  In  some  cases, 
instead  of  the  high-pressure  feeders  starting  from  omnibus  bars, 
each  alternator  works  independiently  and  the  feeders  axe  grouped 
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together  on  the  various  alternators  as  requved.  A  number  <A 
high-pressure  feeders  are  carried  frooi  tlie  main  switchboard  to 
variotis  transformer  sub-centres  or  else  run  throughout  the 
district  to  which  current  is  to  be  furnished.  If  tl^  ^stem  laid 
down  is  the  transformer  sub-centre  system,  then  at  each  of  these 
sub-centres  is  placed  a  battery  of  alternating-current  transformers, 
Ti  Ta  T»,  having  their  primary  circuits  aU  joined  in  parallel  to 
Xhc  terminals  of  the  high-pressure  feeders,  and  their  secondary 
circuits  all  joined  in  parallel  on  a  distributing  main^,  suitable 
switches  and  cut'Outs  being  interposed.  The  pressure  of  the 
current  is  then  transformed  down  by  these- transformers  to  the 
required  supply  pressure.  The  secondary  drcuits  of  these 
transformers  are  generally  provided  with  three  terminals,  so  as 
to  supply  the  low-pressure  side  on  a  tfaree-w^e  system.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  connect  together  directly  the  $ecoi^ary  drcuits 
of  all  the  different  sub-centres,  because  then  a  fault  cnt  diort 
circuit  on  one  secondary  system  affeetaall  ihe^lhers.  In  banking 
together  transformers  in  this  manner  in  a  sub-station  it  is 
necessary  to  take  care  that  the  transfomuition  ratio  and 
secondary  drop  (see  Transformers)  are  exactly  the  same, 
otherwise  one  transformer  will  take  more  than  its  full  share  of 
the  load  and  will  become  overheated.  The  transformer  sub- 
station system  can  only  be  adopted  where  the  area  of  siipply 
is  tolerably  compact.  Where  the  consumers  Ue  scattered  over 
a  large  area,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  high-pressure  mains 
throughout  the  area,  and  to  place  a  separate  transformer  or 
transformers  in  each  building.  From  a  financial  point  of  view, 
this  "  house-to-house  system  '*  of  alternating-current  supply, 
generally  spcnkhig,  is  less  satisfactory  in  results  than  the  trans- 
former sub-centre  system.  In  the  latter  some  of  the  transformert 
can  be  switched  off,  cither  by  hand  or  by  automatic  apparatus, 
during  the  time  when  the  load  is  light,  and  then  no  power  b 
expended  in  magnetiring  their  cores.  But  with  the  house-to- 
house  system  the  whole  of  the  transformers  continually  remain 
connected  with  the  high-prcssure  drcuits;  hence  in  the  case  of 
supply  stations  which  have  only  an  ordinary  electric  lighting 
load,  and  therefore  a  kud-faclor  not  above  xo%,  the  efficiency 
of  distribution  is  considerably  diminished. 

The  single-phase  altematingcurrcnt  system  is  defective  in 
that  il  cannot  be  readily  combined  with  secondary  batteries  for 
the  storage  of  electric  energy.  Hence  in  many  places  preference 
is  now  given  to  the  polypkase  systtm.  In  such  a  system  a  poly- 
phase alternating  cuncnt,  either  two-  or  three-phase,  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  generating  station  at  a  pressure  of  5000  to 
to,ooo  volts,  or  sometimes  higher,  and  at  various  sub-stations 
is  transformed  down,  first  by  static  transformers  into  an  alter- 
nating current  of  lower  pressure,  say  500  volts,  and  then  by 
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incans  of  rotatory  transformers  into  a  continuous  current  of 
500  volts  or  lower  for  use  for  Ughtlng  or  traction. 

In  the  case  of  large  cities  such  as  London,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Berlin  and  Paris  the  use  of  small  supply  stations  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  city  has  gradually  given  way  to  the  establishment 
of  large  supply  stations  outside  the  area;  in  these  alternating 
current  is  generated  on  the  single  or  polyphase  system  at  a  high 
voltage  and  transmitted  by  underground  cables  to  sub-stations 
in  the  city,  at  which  it  is  transformed  down  for  distribution 
lor  private  land  public  electric  Ughting  and  for  urban  electric 
traction. 

Owing  to  the  high  relative  cost  of  electric  power  when  generated 
in  small  amounts  and  the  great  advantages  of  generating  it  in 
proximity  to  coal  mines  and  waterfalls,  the  supply  of  electric 
power  in  bulk  to  small  towns  and  manufacturing  districts  has 
become  a  great  feature  in  modem  electrical  engineering.  In 
Great  Britain,  where  there  is  little  useful  water  power  but 
abundance  of  coal,  electric  supply  stations  for  supply  in  bulk 
have  been  built  in  the  coal-producing  districts  of  South  Wales, 
the  Midlands,  the  Clyde  valley  and  Yorkshire.  In  these  cases 
the  current  is  a  polyphase  current  generated  at  a  high  voltage, 
5000  to  1 0^000  volts,  and  sometimes  raised  again  in  pressure  to 
30,000  or  40,000  volts  and  transmitted  by  overhead  lines  to  the 
districts  to  be  supplied.  It  is  there  reduced  in  voltage  by  trans- 
formers and  employed  as  an  alternating  current,  or  is  used  to 
drive  polyphase  motors  coupled  to  direct  current  generators  to 
reproduce  the  power  in  continuous  current  form.  It  is  then 
distributed  for  local  lighting,  street  or  railway  traction,  driving 
motors,  and  metallurgical  or  electro-chemical  applications. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  quite  feasible  to  distribute  in  all 
directions  for  25  miles  round  a  high-pressure  generating  station, 
wiiich  thus  sup()lies  an  area  of  nearly  2000  sq.  m.  At  such 
stations,  employing  large  turbine  engines  and  alternators, 
electric  power  may  be  generated  at  a  works  cost  of  o-375d.  per 
kilowatt  (K.W.),  the  coal  cost  being  less  than  o-  lasd.  per  K.W., 
and  the  selling  price  to  large  load-factor  users  not  more  than 
o-sd.  per  K.W.  The  average  price  of  supply  from  the  local 
generating  stations  in  towns  and  cities  is  from  3d.  to  4d.  per  unit, 
electric  energy  for  power  and  heating  being  charged  at  a  lower 
rate  than  that  for  lighting  only. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  structure  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  conductors  employed  to  convey  the  currents  from  their 
place  of  creation  to  that  of  utilization.  The  conductors 
themselves  for  the  most  part  consist  of  copper  having 
a  conductivity  of  not  less  than  98%  according  to 
Matthiessen's  standard.  They  are  distinguished  as  (i)  External 
eouduciors,  which  are  a  part  of  the  public  supply  and  belong 
to  the  corporation  or  company  supplying  the  electricity;  (2) 
Internal  conductor s^ot  house  wiring,forming  a  part  of  the  structure 
of  the  bouse  or  building  supplied  and  usually  the  property  of  its 
owner. 

The  external  conductors  may  be  overhead  or  underground. 
Overhead  conductors  may  consist  of  bare  stranded  copper  cables 
carried  on  porcelain  insulators  mounted  on  stout  iron 
or  wooden  poles.  If  the  current  is  a  high-pressure 
one,  these  insulators  must  be  carefully  tested,  and  are 
preferably  of  the  pattern  known  as  oil  .insulators. 
In  and  near  towns  it  is  necessary  to  employ  insulated  overhead 
conductors*  generally  india-rubber-covered  stranded  copper 
raM<*5,  suspended  by  leather  loops  from  steel  bearer  wires  which 
take  the  weight.  The  British  Board  of  Trade  have  issued 
elaborate  rules  for  the  construction  of  overhead  lines  to  transmit 
large  electric  currents.  Where  telephone  and  telegraph  wires 
pass  over  such  overhead  electric  lighting  wires,  they  have  to  be 
protected  from  falling  on  the  latter  by  means  of  guard  wires. 

By  far  the  largest  part,  however,  of  the  external  electric 
distribution  is  now  carried  out  by  underground  conductors,  which 
are  cither  bare  or  insulated.  Bare  copper  conductors  may  be 
carried  underground  in  culverts  or  chases,  air  being  in  this  case 
the  insulating  material,  as  in  the  overhead  system.  A  culvert 
and  covered  chase  is  constructed  under  the  road  or  side-walk, 
and  properly  shaped  oak  crossbars  are  placed  in  it  carrying 


glass  or  porcelain  insulators,  on  which  stranded  copper  cables, 
or,  prefcraWy,  copper  strips  placed  edgeways,  arc  stretched 
and  supported.    The  advantages  of  this  method  of  construction 
are  cheapness  and  the  ease  with  which  connexions  can  be  made 
with  sendee-lines  for  house  supply;  the  disadvantages  are  the 
somewhat  large  space  in  which  coal-gas  leaking  out  of  gas-pipes 
can  accumulate,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  culverts  at  all 
times  free  from  rain-water.     Moisture  has  a  tendency  to  collect 
on  the  n^;ative  insulators^  and  hence  to  make  a  dead  earth  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  main;  while  unless  the  culverts  are 
well  ventilated,  explosions  from  mixtures  of  coal-gas  and  air 
are  liable  to  occur.    Insulated  cables  are  insulated  either  with 
a  material  which  is  in  itself  waterproof,  or  with  one  which  is 
only  waterproof  in  so  far  as  it  is  enclosed  in  a  waterproof  tube, 
e.g.  of  lead.    Gutta-percha  and  india-rubber  are  examples  of 
materials  of  the  former  kind.    Gutta-percha,  although  practically 
everiasting  when  in  darkness  and  laid  under  water,  as  in  the 
case  of  submarine  cables,  has  not  been  found  satisfactory  for 
use  with  large  systems  of  electric  distribution,  although  much 
employed  for  telephone  and  telegraph  work.    Insulated  under* 
ground  external  conductors  are  of  three  types: — (a)  Insulated 
Cables  drawn  into  Pipes. — ^In  this  system  of  distribution  cast-iron 
or  stoneware  pipes,  or  special  stoneware  conduits,  or  conduits 
nuuie  of  a  material  called  bitumen  concrete,  are  first  laid  under- 
ground in  the  street.  These  contain  a  number  of  fx^es  or  "  ways," 
and  at  intervals  drawing-in  boxes  are  placed  which  consist  of  a 
brick  or  cast-iron  box  having  a  water-tight  Ud,  by  means  of  which 
access  is  gained  to  a  certain  section  of  the  conduit.    Wires  are 
used  to  draw  in  the  cables,  which  are  covered  with  cither  india- 
rubber  or  lead,  the  copper  being  insulated  by  means  of  paper, 
impregnated  jute,  or  other  similar  material.    The  advantages 
of  a  drawing-in  system  are  that  spare  ways  can  be  left  when 
the  conduits  are  put  in,  so  that  at  a  future  time  fresh  cables  can 
be  added  without  breaking  up  the  roadway,  {b)  Cables  in  Bitumen. 
— One  of  thd  earUest  systems  of  distribution  employed  by  T.  A. 
Edison  consisted  in  fixing  two  segment-shaped  copper  conductors 
in  a  steel  tube,  the  interspace  between  the  conductors  and  the 
tube  being  filled  in  with  a  bitumen  compound.    A  later  i^n  b 
to  lay  down  an  iron  trough,  in  which  the  cables  are  supported  by 
wooden  bearers  at  proper  distances,  and  fill  in  the  whole  with 
natural  bitumen.    This  system  has  been  carried  out  extensively 
by  the  Callendar  Cable  Company.    Occasionally  concentric  lead- 
covered  and  armoured  cables  arc  laid  in  this  way,  and  then 
form  an  expensive  but  highly  efficient  form  of  insulated  conductor. 
In  selecting  a  system  of  distribution  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  cables  are  laid.    Lead  is  easily 
attacked  by  soft  water,  although  under  some  conditions  it  is 
apparently  exceedingly  durable,  and  an  atmosphere  containing 
coal-gas  is  injurious  to  india-rubber,    (c)  Armoured  Cables. — In 
a  very  extensively  used  system  of  distribution  armoured  cables 
are  employed.    In  this  case  the  copper  conductors,  two,  three 
or  more  in  number,  may  be  twisted  together  or  arranged  concen- 
trically, and  insulated  by  means  of  specially  prepared  jute  or 
paper  insulation,  overlaid  with  a  continuous  tube  of  lead.    Over 
the  lead,  but  separated  by  a  hemp  covering,  is  put  a  steel  armotir 
consisting  of  two  layers  of  steel  strip,  wound  in  opposite  directions 
and  kept  in  place  by  an  external  covering.    Such  a  cable  can 
be  laid  directly  !n  the  ground  without  any  preparation  other 
than  the  excavation  of  a  simple  trench,  junction-boxes  being 
inserted  at  intervals  to  allow  of  branch  cables  being  taken  off. 
The  armoured  cable  used  is  generally  of  the  concentric. pattern 
(fig.  6).    It  consists  of  a  stranded  copper  cable  composed  of  a 
number  of  wires  twisted  together  and  overiaid  with  an  insulating 
material.    Outside  this  a  tubular  arrangement  of  copper  wires 
and  a  second  layer  of  insulation,  and  finally  a  protective  covering 
of  lead  and  steel  wires  or  armour  arc  placed.    In  some  cases 
three  concentric  cylindrical  conductors  are  formed  by  twisting 
wires  or  copper  strips  with  insulating  material  between.    In 
others  two  or  three  cables  of  stranded  copper  are  embedded  in 
insulating  material  and  included  in  a  lead  sheath.    This  last 
type  of  cable  is  usually  called  a  two-  or  three-core  pattern  cable 
(fig.  7). 
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the  fadiri;  othcR,  called  the  distribtUint  mains,  are  used  la\ 
makiiig  connexions  with  tbe  urvice  lines  of  ihc  cobsumera,  om 
service  line,  a»  already  explained,  being  connected  to  Ihc  midd> 
conductor,  and  the  other  to  either  the  positive  or  tiie  negative 
one.    Since  the  middle  conductor  serves  to  convey  only  the 
difTertnce  between  the  currents  being  used  on  the  two  sides 
the  system,  it  i>  stmUei  in  section  than  the  positive  and  ncgaii 
ones.   In  laying  out  Iheiystcmgteat  judgment  hu  to  be  eicrcis 
as  (o  the  selection  of  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  (tedt 
to  the  distributing  mains,  the  abject  beliif  to  keep  1  consta 
electric  pressure  01  vollage  between  the  two  scrvice-Iioes  in  i 
(he  homes  iadcpendenlly  of  the  varying  demand  for  cutrer 
Legally  the  suppliers  are  under  regulations  to  keep  the  supply 
voltage  constant  within  4%  either  way  above  01  below  the 
tiandard  pressure.    As  a  matter  of  fact  veiy  few  itaiions  do 

in  the  light  given  by  the  incandescent  lamia  is  observed,  liacc 
the  candle-power  of  carboa  glow  lani)j«  varies  as  the  fifth  or 
ilitb  power  of  the  voltage  of  supply,  i.t.  a  variation  of  only 
1%  in  the  lupply  pressure  affects  the  resulting  candle-power 
of  the  [amps  to  theeitentof  10  or  u^  Thisvariatioa  is,  how- 
ever, less  in  the  case  of  metallic  filament  lamps  (see  LicimNc: 
ElaJrU),  In  the  service-linea  are  inserted  ibe  meter*  for  measur- 
ing the  electric  energy  supplied  lo  the  customer  (see  Meiei, 


regulations  which,  it  followed,  ire  >  safeguard  against  bad 
workmanship  and  resulting  possibility  of  damage  by  fire.  Wli^e 
fires  having  an  electric  origin  faave  taken  place,  Ihey  have  in- 
variably been  traced  10  some  breach  ol  these  rules.  Ofunions 
diUer,  however,  as  to  the  value  and  security  of  this  method  ol 
laying  interior  conductors  in  bmldings,  and  two  or  three  alter- 
nalivc  systems  have  been  much  employed.  !n  one  of  these, 
called  the  inieriar  certduii  system,  highly  insulating  waterproof 
and  practically  fireproof  lubci  or  conduits  replace  the  wooden 
casing;  thoe,  being  either  of  plain  Insulating  material,  or 
covered  with  brass  or  steel  armour,  may  be  placed  under  plaster 
or  against  walls.  Hicy  are  connected  by  bends  or  joml-boxcs. 
The  insulated  wires  being  drawn  into  them,  any  short  circDti  or 
heating  of  the  wire  cannot  give  rise  10  a  fire,  as  it  can  only  take 
place  in  the  interior  of  a  non.inflammable  tube  A  third  system 
of  electric  light  wiring  is  the  safety  concentric  system,  (n  which 
concentric  conductors  are  used.  Tlie  bner  one.  which  is  well 
insulated,  consists  of  a  copper-stranded  cable.  Tie  outer  may 
be  a  galvanized  iron  strand,  a  copper  tape  or  braid,  o 
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should  be  made.  Tlie  Instllu 
Great  Britain  have  drawn  up  rules  to  be  followed  In  inle 
house-wiring,  and  the  principal  Fin  losufance  offices,  (olloi 
Uk  kid  ol  tlw  Pho^  fire  Office,  of  London,  hav*  a 


.    .  insulated 

iwisled  together  and  sheathed  with  a  lead  tube;  the 
onductor  thus  formed  can  be  fastened  by  staples  against  walls, 
r  bid  under  plaster  or  floors. 

The  general  arrangement  for  distributing  current  to  the 
iffereni  portions  ol  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  electric  lighting 

ikrn  o9  to- distributing  boics  on  each  Qoor,  and  Irom  ttieu 
DiH  to  carry  various  branch  circuits  to  the  bmps.  At  Ibe 
dislribuiing  boies  are  collected  the  cut-outs  and  iwilcha 
conLroUing  the  various  circuits.  When  alternating  cumnti 
are  employed,  it  is  usual  to  select  as  a  type  ol  couduclor  citbet 
twin-twisted  conductor  or  concentric;  and  the  employmeDt 
of  these  types  of  cable,  rather  than  two  separate  caUes,  ll 
essential  in  any  case  where  there  are  teiepbone  or  telegiaph 
wires  in  proidnuty,  for  otherwise  tbe  altcmating  current  would 
create,  inductive  disturbances  in  the  telephone  drcnit.  The 
house-wiring  also  comprises  the  details  of  sviiika  for  controlling 
the  lamps,  ait-oali  or  fuses  for  pieveuting  an  cicesi  of  catrcnlr 
passing,  and  fiitura  or  supports  for  lamps  often  of  an  omameDtat 
character.  For  the  details  of  these,  ^icdal  treatises  on  electric 
interior  wiring  must  be  consulted. 
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looi  ] ;  A.  Gay  and  C.  V:  Yeamao.  CaUial  SuuU*  BittlrUiiy  Suffly 
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LiM^mliUlaluni  (London.  l8u)iSliiart  A,  RoimII,  EitOrk  LiM 
OaUi  (London,  loai);  F.  A.  (1  Penlne.  Cmiiuuri  ffr  £J«fruai 
DinrtlnliM  (London.  190]};  E.  RoHutieig,  W.  W.  Kaldane  Gee 
and  C.  KlnAionner.  Elrttnat  EiifteWFiu  (London.  1903);  E.  C 
Mnolfe.  Priihiid  Eitdril  Virini&r  LirH^  /■ifoUUuwtLondciB, 
■  9o;l;F.  C  Raphael.  rU  WinmiatlFKka  Book  (London, 
1903).  (J.A.F.) 

11.  CommiTiial  Atpalt. — To  enable  the  pubb'c  suf^ily  enter- 
prises referred  to  in  the  foregoing  section  to  be  carried  out  In 
England,  slDtutoiy  powen  became  necessary  to  break       „ 
up  the  streets.    In  the  early  days  a  few  small  stations  ■" ' 

were  established  lor  the  supply  of  electricity  within  "block" 
buildings,  01  by  means  ol  overhead  wires  irithln  restricted  area*, 
the  limiiatons  proved  uneconomical  and  the  installatiOM 
:  for  tbe  most  part  merged  into  larger  undettakings  lanc- 
ed by  parliameotary  powen.    In  the  year  iS^p  the  Britiih 
_     imment  bad  its  attention  directed  for  tbe  first  time  to  electric 
lighting  as  a  possible  subject  for  legislation,  and  the  consfdenlioii 
'    'le  tfaen  existing  stale  of  electric  lighting  wai  rdened  to  • 
1  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.    No  legislative 
n,  however,  wal  taken  at  that  time.    In  fact  the  Invention 
K  incandescent  lamp  was  incomplete — Edison's  British 
er-palent  was  only  filed  in  Great  Britain  In  November 
.    In  iSBt  and  tSSi  electrical  eihibllions  were  held  in  Pari* 
It  tbe  CiTstil  Palace,  London,  when  the  Improved  deCUk 
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ittcsndeflcent  lamp  was  brought  before  the  general  public.  In 
i88a  parliament  passed  the  first  Electric  lighting  Act,  and 
considerable  speculation  ensued.  The  aggregate  capital  of  the 
companies  registered  in  1882-1883  to  carry  out  the  public 
supply  of  electricity  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
£15,000,000,  but  the  onerous  conditions  of  the  act  deterred 
investors  from  proceeding  with  the  enterprise.  Not  one  of  the 
sixty-two  provisional  orders  granted  to  companies  in  1883  under 
the  act  was  carried  out  In  1884  the  Board  Of  Trade  received 
only  four  applications  for  provisional  orders,  and  during  the 
subseijuent  four  years  only  one  order  was  granted.  Cai^tsJists 
declined  to  go  on  with  a  business  which  if  successful  could  be 
taken  away  from  them  by  local  authorities  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  years  upon  terms  of  paying  only  the  then  value  of  the  plant, 
lands  and  buildings,  without  regard  to  past  or  future  prc^ts, 
goodwill  or  other  considerations.  The  electrical  industry  in 
Great  Britain  ripened  at  a  time  when  puUic  opinion  was  averse 
to  the  creation  of  further  monopolies,  the  goieral  belief  being 
that  railway,  water  and  gas  companies  had  in  the  past  received 
valua^e  concessions  on  terms  which  did  not  sufficiently  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  community.  The  great  development 
of  industries  by  means  of  private  enterprise  in  the  eariy  part 
<rf  the  19th  century  produced  a  reaction  which  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  century  had  the  e£Fect  of  disoouzaging  the  creation  by 
l»ivate  enterprise  of  undertakings  partaking  <^  the  nature  of 
monopolies;  and  at  the  same  time  eSorts  were  made  to  strengthen 
local  and  municipal  institutions  by  investing  them  with  wider 
functions.'  .There  were  no  fixed  principles  governing  the  relations 
between  the  state  or  mimidpal  authorities  and  commercial 
companies  rendering  monopoly  services.  The  new  conditions 
imposed  on  private  enterprise  lor  the  purpose  of  safeguarding 
the  interests  of  the  public  were  very  tentative,  and  a  former 
permanent  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  stated  that  the 
efforts  made  by  parliament  in  these  directions  have  sometimes 
proved  injurious  alike  to  the  public  and  to  investors.  One  of 
these  tentative  measures  was  the  Tramways  Act  1870,  and 
twelve  years  later  it  was  followed  by  the  first  Electric  luting 
Act. 

It  was  several  years  before  parliament  recognized  the  harm 
that  had  been  done  by  the  passing  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Act 
1SS2.    A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  sat  in  1886 
to  consider  the  question  of  reform,  and  as  «  result  the  Electrij^ 
Lighting  Act  x888  was  passed.    This  amending  act  altered  the 
period  of  purchase  from  twenty-one  to  forty-two  years,  but 
the  terms  oi  purchase  were  not  materially  altered  in  favour  of 
investors.    The  act,  while  stipulating  for  the  consent  of  local 
authorities  to  the  granting  of  provisicmal  orders,  gives  the 
Board  of  Trade  power  in  excepUonal  cases  to  di^>ense  with  the 
consent,  but  this  power  has  been  used  very  sparingly.    The 
right  of  vetoing  an  undertaking,  conferred  on  local  authorities 
by  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  and  also  by  tJie  Tramways  Act 
X870,  has  frequently  been  made  use  of  to  exact  unduly  onerous 
conditions  from  promoters,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  complaint 
lor  years.    Although,  in  the  opini<m  of  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
the  exercise  of  the  veto  by  local  authorities  has  on  several 
occasions  led  to  constderable  scandals,  no  government  has  so 
far  been  able,  owing  to  the  very  great  power  possessed  by  local 
authorities,  to  modify  the  law  in  this  reject.    After  1888 
dectric  lighting  went  ahead  in  Great  Britain  for  the  first  time, 
altbou^  other  cotmtries  where  Icgnlation  was  different  had 
long  |»eviousty  enjoyed  its  benefits.    The  developments  pro- 
ceeded along  three  well-defined  lines.    In  London,  where  none 
ci  the  gas  undertakings  was  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities, 
many  of  the  districts  were  allotted  to  companies,  and  competition 
wras  permitted  between  two  and  sometimes  three  companies. 
In  the  provinces  the  dries  and  larger  towns  were  held  by  the 
munkipalities,  while  the  smaller  towns,  in  cases  where  consents 
could  be  obtained,  were  left  to  the  enferprisc  of  compam'es. 
Where  consents  could  not  be  obtained  these  towns  were  for 
time  left  without  supply. 


Some  statistics  showine  the  pontton  of  the  electridty  supply 
respectively  in  1096  and  1906  are  interesting  as  indicating 


the  progress  made  and  as  a  means  of  comparison  between  these  two 
periods  of  the  state  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  In  1896  thirty-eig^t 
companies  were  at  work  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  £6,000,000,, 
and  thirty-three  municipalities  with  electric  lighting  loans  of  nearly 
£3,000.000.  The  figures  for  1906,  ten  years  later,  show  that  187 
electricity  supply  companies  were  in  operation  with  a  total  invest- 
ment of  close  on  £32,000,000,  and  277  munidfMLlities  with  loans 
amounting  to  close  on  £36,000,000.  The  average  return  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  companies  at  the  later  penod  was  5*1  %  per 
annum.  In  1896  the  average  capital  expenditure  was  about  £100 
per  kilowatt  of  plant  installed;  and  £50  per  kilowatt  was  regarded 
as  a  very  low  record.  For  1906  the  avera^  capital  expenditure  per 
kilowatt  installed  was  about  £81 .  The  mam  divisions  of  the  average 
expenditure  are:— 

1896.  1906. 

Land  and  buHdings  •        •        .  22*3%        17*8% 

Plant  and  machinery         •        .        .  367  36-5 

Mains 32*2  35-5 

Meters  and  inrtraments     •        .        .     4*6  5*7 

Provisional  orders,  Ac.       .  .3*2  2*8 

The  load  connected,  expresKd  In  equivalents  of  eight  candle-power 
lamps,  was  2,000,000  in  z8q6  and  24,000,000  in  im)6-  About  one- 
third  of  this  load  would  be  for  power  purposes  and  about  two-thirds 
for  lighting.  The  Board  of  Trade  umts  sold  were  30,200,000  in  1896 
and  533,600,000  in  1906,  and  the  average  prices  per  unit  obtained 
were  5'7d.  and  2*7d.  respectively,  or  a  revenue  of  £717,250  in  1896 
and  over  ^6.000,000  in  1906.  The  workiii^  expenses  per  Board  of 
Trade  umt  sold,  exduding  depreciation,  sinking  fund  and  interest 
were  as  follows: — 

1896.       1906. 

Generation  and  distribution  .        .    2'8id.       •99d. 

Rent,  rates  and  taxes  •        •        •      '35  *I4. 

Management      .....      'Bl  'li 

Sundnes    ....'..      *I0  k>2 

Total  .    4*07d.     I*33d. 

In  1896  the  greatest  output  at  one  station  was  about  5}  million 
units,  while  in  1906  the  station  at  Manchester  had  the  largest  output 
of  over  40  million  units. 

The  capacity  of  the  plants  installed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1906  was: — 

K.W. 


Continuous  current      .   417,000 

Alten»ting  current       .    132,000 

Continuous  current  and  ) 
alternating     current  >48o/)00 
combined  ) 


Provinces. 
London 
Provinces  . 
London     . 

(  Provinces  . 
( London     . 


333.000 
84.000 
83,000 
49,000 

366.000 
114,000 


1,029,000  k.w. 


The  economics  of  dectric  lighting  were  at  first  assumed  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  gas  lighting.  Experience,  however,  soon 
proved  that  there  were  important  differences,  <me 
being  that  gas  may  be  stored  in  gasometers  without 
appreciable  loss  and  the  work  of  production  carried 
on  steadily  without  reference  to  fiuctuations  of  demand.  Electri- 
city cannot  be  economically  stored  to  the  same  extent,  and  for 
the  most  part  it  has  to  be  used  as  it  is  generated.  The  demand 
for  electric  light  is  pracUcally  confined  to  the  hours  between 
sunset  and  midnight,  and  it  rises  sharply  to  a  "  peak  "  during 
this  period.  Consequently  the  generating  station  has  to  bo 
equipped  with  plant  of  suffidcnt  capadty  to  cope  with  the 
maximum  load,  although  the  peak  does  not  persist  for  many 
minutes — a  condition  which  is  very  uneconomical  both  as  re- 
gards capital  expenditure  and  working  cosu  (see  LicHnNc: 
Electric).  In  order  to  obviate  the  unproductiveness  of  the 
generating  plant  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  electridty 
supply  undertakings  sought  to  develop  the  "  daylight "  load. 
This  they  did  by  supplying  electridty  for  traction  purposes,  but 
more  particulady  for  industrial  power  purposes.  The  diffiaillies 
in  the  way  of  this  line  oi  development,  however,  were  that 
electric  power  could  not  be  supplied  cheaply  enough  to  compete 
with  steam,  hydraulic,  gas  and  other  forms  of  power,  unless 
it  was  generated  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  this  large  demand 
could  not  be  developed  within  the  restricted  areas  for  which 
provisional  orders  were  granted  and  under  the  restrictive 
conditions  of  these  orders  in  regard  to  situation  of  power-house 
and  other  matters. 

The  leading  factors  which  make  for  economy  in  electridty 
supply  are  the  magnitude  of  the  output,  the  load  factor,  and 
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the  diversity  factor,  also  the  situation  of  the  power  house,  the 
means  of  distribution,  and  the  provision  of  suitable,  trustworthy 
and  efficient,  plant.  These  factors  become  more  favourable  the 
larger  the  area  and  the  greater  and  more  varied  the  demand 
to  be  supplied.  Generally  speaking,  as  the  output  increases  so 
the  cost  per  um't  diminishes,  but  the  ratio  (called  the  load  factor) 
which  the  output  during  any  given  period  bears,  to  the  maximum 
possible  output  during  the  same  period  has  a  very  important 
influence  on  costs.  The  ideal  condition  would  be  when  a  power 
station  is  working  at  its  normal  maximum  output  continuously 
night  and  day.  This  would  give  a  load-factor  of  ioo%,  and 
represents  the  ultimate  ideal  towards  which  the  electrical 
engineer  strives  by  increasing  the  area  of  his  c^rations  and 
consequently  also  the  load  and  the  variety  of  the  overlapping 
demands.  It  is  only  by  combining  a  large  number  of  demands 
which  fluctuate  at  different  times — that  is  by  achieving  a  high 
diversity  factor — that  the  suppUer  of  electricity  can  hope  to 
approach  the  ideal  of  continuous  and  steady  output.  Owing 
to  the  dovetailing  of  miscellaneous  demands  die  actual  demand 
on  a  power  station  at  any  moment  is  never  anjrthing  h'ke  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  maximmn  demands.  One  large  station 
would  require  a  plant  of  36,000  k.w.  capacity  if  all  the  demands 
Came  upon  the  station  simultaneously,  but  the  maximum  demand 
on  the  generating  plant  is  only  x  5,000  kilowatts.  The  difference 
between  these  two  figures  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  economy 
effected  by  combining  a  large  number  of  demands  on  one  station. 
In  short,  the  keynote  of  progress  in  cheap  clectridty  is  increased 
and  diversified  demand  combined  with  concentration  of  load. 
The  average  load-factor  of  all  the  British  electricity  stations  in 
1907  was  14*5% — a  figure  which  tends  to  improve. 

Several  electric  power  sui^ly  companies  have  been  established 
In  the  United  Kingdom  to  give  practical  effect  to  these  principles. 
The  Electric  Lighting  Acts,  however,  do  not  provide 
for  the  estabiishment  of  large  power  companies,  and 
special  acts  of  parh'ament  have  had  to  be  promoted 
to  authorize  these  undertakings.  In  1898  several 
bills  were  introduced  in  parliament  for  these  purposes^  They 
were  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
presided  over  by  Lord  Cross.  The  committee  concluded  that, 
where  sufficient  public  advantages  are  shown,  powers  should  be 
given  for  the  supply  of  electricity  over  areas  including  the  districts 
of  several  local  authorities  and  involving  the  use  of  exceptional 
plant;  that  the  usual  conditions  of  purchase  of  the  undertakings 
by  the  local  authorities  did  not  apply  to  such  undertakings; 
that  the  period  of  forty-two  years  was  ''none  too  long"  a 
tenure;  and  that  the  terms  of  purchase  should  be  reconsidered. 
With  regard  to  the  provision  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  which 
requires  that  the  consent  of  the  local  authority  should  be  obtained 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  granting  of  a  provisional  order, 
the  committee  was  of  opim'on  that  the  local  authority  should 
be  entitled  to  be  heard  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  should  not 
have  the  power  of  veto.  No  general  legislation  took  place  as  a 
result  of  these  recommendations,  but  the  undermentioned  special 
acts  constituting  power  supply  companies  were  passed. 

In  1902  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  stated  that  a  bill 
had  been  drafted  which  he  thought  "  would  go  far  to  meet  all 
the  reasonable  objections  that  had  been  urged  against  the  present 
powers  by  the  local  authorities."  In  1904  the  government 
Introduced  the  Supply  of  Electricity  Bill,  which  provided  for 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  minor  anomalies  in  the  law  relating 
to  clectridty.  The  bill  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
House  of  Lords  but  was  not  proceeded  with  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1905  the  bill  was  again  presented  to  parliament 
but  allowed  to  lie  on  the  tabic.  In  the  words  of  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  there  was  "  difficulty  of  dealing  with  this 
question  so  long  as  local  authorities  took  so  strong  a  view  as  to 
the  power  which  ought  to  be  reserved  to  them  in  connexion  with 
this  enterprise."  In  the  offidal  language  of  the  council  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  development  of  electrical 
science  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  a  backward  condition  as 
compared  with  other  countries  in  respect  of  the  pracrical  applica- 
tion to  the  industrial  and  social  requirements  of  the  nation, 


notwithstanding  that  Englishmen  have  been  among  the  first  In 
inventive  genius.  The  cause  of  such  backwardness  is  largely 
due  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  electrical  industry  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  coimtry,  and  e^>ecially  to  the  restrictive 
character  of  the  legislation  governing  the  initiation  and  devebp- 
ment  of  electrical  power  and  traction  undertakings,  and  to  the 
powers  of  obstruction  granted  to  local  authorities.  Eventually 
The  Electric  Lighting  Act  1909  was  paaed.  This  Act  provides:— 
(i)  for  the  granting  of  provisional  orders  authorizing  any  local 
authority  or  company  to  supply  electridty  in  bulk;  (3)  for  the 
exercise  of  electric  h'g^ting  powers  by  local  authorities  Jointly 
under  provisional  order;  (5)  for  the  supply  of  electridty  to 
raOways,  canals  and  tramways  outside  the  area  of  supply  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board  ^  Trade;  (4)  for  the  compulsory 
acquisition  of  land  for  generating  stations  by  provisional  order; 
($)  for  the  exemption  of  agreements  for  the  supply  of  electridty 
from  stamp  duty;  and  (6)  for  the  amendment  of  regulations 
relating  to  July  notices,  revision  oi  maximum  i»ice,  certification 
of  meters,  transfer  of  powers  of  undertakers,  auditors'  reports, 
and  other  matters. 

The  first  of  the  Power  Bills  wak  promoted  in  1898,  vnder  which 
it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  large  generating  station  in  the  Midlands 
from  which  an  area  of  about  two  thousand  square  miles  wouldf 
be  supplied.  Vigorous  oppositicm  was  organized  against  the 
bill  by  the  local  authorities  and  it  did  not  pass.  The  bill  was 
revived  in  1899,  but  was  finally  crushed.  In  1900  and  following 
years  several  power  bills  were  successfully  promoted,  and  the 
following  are  the  areas  over  which  the  powers  of  these  acts  extend: 

In  Scotland,  (i)  the  Clyde  Valley,  (2)  the  county  of  Fife, 
(5)  the  districts  described  as  "  Scottish  Central,"  comprising 
Linlithgow,  Clackmannan,  and  portions  of  Dumbarton  and 
Stirling,  and  (4)  the  Lothians,  which  inchide  portions  of  Hid* 
lothian,  East  Lothian,  Peebles  and  Lanark. 

In  England  there  are  companies  operatingin  (i)  Northuml>er- 
land,  (2)  Durham  county,  (3)  Lancashire,  (4)  South  Wales  and 
Carmarthenshire,  (5)  Derb^rshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  (<9 
Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire,  (7)  Y<^cshire,  (8)  Shropdrire, 
Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire,  (9)  Somerset,  (10)  Kent,  (i  r) 
Cornwall,  (12)  portions  of  Gtoucestershire,  (13)  North  Wales, 
(14)  North  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Denbi^i^iire  and  Flint- 
shire, (15)  West  Cumberland,  (16)  the  Clevehuid  district, 
(17)  the  North  Metropolitan  district,  and  (18)  the  West  Metro- 
politan area.  An  undertaking  which  may  be  included  in  this 
category,  although  it  is  not  a  Power  Act  company,  is  the  Midland 
Electric  Corporation  in  South  Staffordshire.  The  systems  of 
generation  and  distribution  are  generally  10,000  or  11,000  volts 
three-phase  alternating  ciurent. 

The  powers  conferred  by  these  acts  were  much  restricted  as  a 
result  of  opposition  offered  to  them.  In  many  cases  the  larger 
towns  were  cut  out  of  the  areas  of  supply  altogether,  but  the 
general  rule  was  that  the  power  company  was  prohibited  from 
suppl}ring  direa  to  a  power  consumer  in  the  area  of  an  andiorized 
distributor  without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Even  this  restricted  power  of  direct 
supply  was  not  embodied  in  all  the  act8>  the  power  of  taking 
supply  in  bulk  being  left  only  to  certain  authorised  distributors 
and  to  authorized  users  such  as  railways  and  tramwiayB.  Owing 
chiefly  to  the  exdusion  of  large  towns  and  mdustrial  centres  from 
thdr  areas,  these  power  supply  companies  did  not  all  prove  as 
successful  as  was  expected. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  power  companies  which  has  been  in  % 
favourable  position  for  the  development  of  iu  business,  the 
theoretical  coodusions  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  large  pro» 
ducUon  above  stated  have  been  amply  demonstrated  in  practice. 
In  1901,  when  this  company  was  emerging  from  the  stage  of  a 
simple  electric  lighting  company,  the  total  costs  per  unit  were 
I  osd.  with  an  output  of  about  3|  million  units  per  annum. 
In  1905  the  output  rose  to  over  30  million  units  mostly  for  power 
and  tiactioo  purposes,  and  the  costs  fell  to  o-sdd.  per  unit. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  power  supply  question  has  arisen 
in  London.  Under  the  general  acts  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
power-house  should  be  erected  within  the  area  of  supply,  and 
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aAoAlgattiatibii  of  underukings  was  piobibited.  After  less  than 
a  decade  of  development  several  of  the  companies  in  London 
found  themselves  obliged  to  make  considerable  additions  to  their 
generating  plants.  Bat  their  existing  buildings  were  full  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  the  difficidties  of  generating  cheaply  on 
crowded  ^ites  had  ii^creased  instead  of  diminished  during  the 
interval.  Several  of  the  companies  had  to  promote  special  acts 
of  parliament  to  obtain  relief,  but  the  idea  of  a  general  combina- 
tion was  not  considered  to  be  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics  until  1905,  when  the  Administrative  Giunty  of  London 
Electric  Power  Bill  was  introduced.  Compared  with  other 
feirge  cities,  the  consumption  of  electricity  in  London  is  small 
The  output  of  electricity  in  New  York  for  all  purposes  is  971 
siiUion  units  per  annum  or  a8a  units  per  head  of  population. 
The  output  of  electricity  in  London  is  only  43  units  per  head 
per  annum.  There  are  in  London  twelve  local  authorities  and 
fourteen  companies  carrying  on  electricity  supply  undertakings. 
The  capital  expenditure  is  £3,127,000  by  the  local  authorities 
knd  £x 3,530,000  by  the  companies,  and  their  aggregate  capacity 
of.  plant  is  165,000  k.w.  The  total  output  is  about  160,000,000 
units  per  annum,  the  total  revenue  is  over  £3,000,000,  and  the 
gross  profit  before  providing  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges  is  £1,158,000.  The  general  average  cost  of  production 
is  x*55d.  per  unit,  and  the  average  price  per  unit  sold  is  3-i6d., 
but  some  of  the  undertakers  have  already  supplied  electricity 
to  large  power  consumers  at  below  id.  per  unit.  By  generating 
on  a  large  scale  for  a  wide  variety  of  demands  the  promoters  of 
the  new  scheme  calctilated  to'  be  able  to  offer  electrical  energy 
in  bulk  to  electricity  supi^y  companies  and  local  authorities 
at  prices  substantially  bdow  their  costs  of  production  at  separate 
stations,  and  also  to  provide  them  and  power  users  with  electricity 
at  rates  which  would  compete  with  other  forms  oB  power.  The 
authorized  capital  was  fixed  at  £6,666,000,  and  the  initial  outlay 
on  the  .first  plant  of  90,000  k.w.»  mains,  &c.,  was  estimated  at 
£3,000,000. .  The  costs  of  generation  were  estimated  at  o-isd. 
per  unit,  and  the  total  cost  at  o-sad.  per  unit  sold.  The  output 
by  the  year  19x1  was  estimated  at  133,500,000  units  at  an 
average  selling  price  of  0'7d.  per  unit,  to  be  reduced  to  0'55d.  by 
1916  when  the  output  was  estimated  at  6oo/)oo,ooo  units.  The 
bffl  underwent  a  srarching  examination  before  the  House  of 
Lords  committee  and  was  passed  in  an  amended  form.  At  the 
second  leading  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  strong  effort  was  made 
to  throw  it  out,  but  it  was  allowed  to  go  to  committee  on  the 
condition-contrary  to  the  general  recommendations  of  the 
paitiamentary  committee  of  1898 — that  a  ptuxhase  clause 
would  be  inserted;  but  amendments  were  proposed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  bill  was  not  reported  for  third  reading  until  the 
eve  of  the  prorogation  of  parliament.  In  the  following  year 
(1906)  the  Administrative  Company's  bill  was  again  introduced 
in  parliament,  but  the  Londtm  County  Council,  which  had 
previously  adopted  an  attitude  both  hostile  and  negative,  also 
brought  forward  a  similar  bill  Among  other  schemes,  one  known 
as  the  Additional  Electric  Power  Supply  Bill  was  to  authorize 
the  transmission  of  ciurrent  from  St  Neots  in  Hunts.  This  bill 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  because  the  promoters 
declined  to  give  precedence  to  the  bill  of  the  London  County 
CoundL  The  latter  bill  was  referred  to  a  hybrid  committee  with 
iastrudtions  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  London  power 
supply,  but  it  was  ultimately  rejected.  The  same  result  attended 
a  second  bill  wfaidi  was  promoted  by  the  London  County  Council 
m  X907.  The  question  was  settled  by  the  London  Electric 
Supply  Act  1908,  which  constitutes  the  London  County  Council 
thr  purchasing  authority  (in  the  place  of  the  local  authorities) 
for  the  electric  supply  companies  in  London.  This  Act  also 
enabled  the  Companies  and  other  authorized  undertakers  to 
enter  into  agreements  for  the  exchange  of  current  and  the 
linking-np  of  stations. 

The  general  supply  of  electricity  is  governed  primarily  by 
the  two  acts  of  parliament  passed  in  x88a  and  1888,  which  apply 
to  the  whole  ci  the  United  KtngdonL  Until  x8i99  the  other 
ttatutory  provisions  relating  to  electricity  supply  were  incor^ 
poiated  in  provisional  oideis  granted  by  the  Board  of  Tcade 


and  confirmed  by  pariiament  m  respect  of  each  undertaking,  but 
in  that  year  an  Electric  Lighting  Clauses  Act  was  passed  by 
which  the  clauses  previously  inserted  in  each  order  l^u^ 
were  standardized.  Under  these  acts  the  Board  of  tha  aad 
Trade  made  rules  with  respect  to  applications  for 
licences  ai>d  provisional  orders,  and  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  the  public,  and  of  the  electric  lines  and -works 
of  the  post  office,  and  othos,  and- also  drew  up  a  model  form 
for  provisional  orders. 

Until  the  passing  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts,  wires  could  be 
placed  wherever  permission  (<x  doing  so  could  be  obtained,  but 
persons  breaking  np  streets  even  with  the  consent  of  the  local 
authority  were  liable  to  indictment  for  nuisance.  With  regard 
to  overhead  wires  crossing  the  streets,  the  local  authorities  had 
no  greater  power  .than  any  member  of  the  public,  but  a  road 
authority  having  power  to  make  a  contract  for  lighting  the  road 
could  authorize  others  to  erect  poles  and  wires  for  the  purpose. 
A  property  owner,  however,  was  able  to  prevent  wires  from  being 
taken  over  his  property.  The  act  of  1888  made  all  electric  lines 
or  other  works  for  the  supply  of  electricity,  not  entirely  enclosed 
within  buildings  or  premises  in  the  same  occupation,  subject  to 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  postmaster-general 
may  also  impose  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  post  office. 
Urban  authorities,  the  London  County  Council,  and  some  other 
corporations  have  now  powers  to  make  by-laws  for  prevention 
of  obstruction  from  posts  and  overhead  wires  for  telegraph, 
telephone,  lighting  or  signalling  purposes;  and  electric  L'ghting 
stations  are  now  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

Parliamentary  powers  to  supply  electricity  can  now  be  obtained 
by  (A)  Special  Act,  (B)  Licence,  or  (C)  Provisional  order. 

A.  Special  Act. — Prior  to  the  report  of  Lord  Cross's  joint 
committee  of  1898  (referred  to  above),  only  one  fecial  act  was 
passed.  The  provisions  of  the  Electric  Power  Acts  passed 
subsequently  arc  not  uniform,  but  the  following  are  some  of  the 
usual  provisions: — 

The  company  shall  not  supply  electricity  for  lighting  purposes 
except  to  authorized  undertakers,  provided  that  the  energy 
supplied  to  any  person  for  power  may  be  used  for  lighting  any 
premises  on  which  the  power  is  utilized.  The  company  shall  not 
supply  energy  (except  to  authorized  undertakers)  in  any  area 
which  forms  part  of  the  area  of  supply  of  any  authorized  dis- 
tributors without  their  consent,  such  consent  not  to  be  unreason- 
ably withheld.  The  company  is  bound  to  supply  authorized 
undertakers  upon  receiving  notice  and  upon  the  applicants 
agreeing  to  pay  for  at  least  seven  years  an  amount  sufficient  to 
yield  3o%  on  the  outlay  (excluding  generating  plant  or  wires 
already  installed).  Other  persons  to  whom  the  company  ia 
authorized  to  supply  may  require  it  upon  terms  to  be  setUed, 
if  not  agreed,  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Dividends  are  usually 
restricted  to  8%,  with  a  provision  that  the  rate  may  be  increased 
upon  the  average  price  charged  being  reduced.  The  maximum 
charges  are  usually  limited  to  3d.  per  unit  for  any  quantity  up 
to  400  hours'  supply,  and  2d.  per  imit  beyond.  No  preference  is 
to  be  shown  between  consumers  in  like  circumstances.  Manypn>> 
visions  of  the  general  Electric  Lighting  ActS  are  excluded  from 
these  special  acts,  in  particular  the  clause  giving  the  local 
authority  the  right  to  purchase  the  undertaking  compulsorily. 

B.  Licence. — The  only  advantages  of  preceding  by  licence 
are  that  it  can  be  expeditiously  obtained  and  does  not  require 
confirmation  by  parliament;  but  some  of  the  provisions  usually 
inserted  in  provisional  orders  would  be  ultra  vires  in  a  licence, 
and  the  Electric  Lighting  Clauses  Act  1899  does  not  extend  to 
licences.  The  term  of  a  licence  does  not  exceed  seven  years, 
but  is  renewable.  The  consent  of  the  local  authority  is  necessary 
even  to  an  application  for  a  h'cence.  None  of  the  licences  that 
have  been  granted  is  now  in  force. 

C.  Provisional  Order. — An  intending  applicant  for  a  pro- 
visional order  must  serve  notice  of  his  intention  on  every  local 
authority  within  the  proposed  area  of  supply  on  or  before  the  ist 
of  July  prior  to  the  session  in  which  application  is  to  be  made  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  This  provision  has  given  rise  to  much  com- 
plaint,  as  it  gives  the  local  authorities  a  long  time  fof  bargaining 
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and  enables  them  to  supersede  the  company's  application  by 
themselves  applying  for  provisional  orders.  The  Board  of  Trade 
generally  give  preference  to  the  applications  of  local  authorities. 

In  1905  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  a  memorandum  stating 
that,  in  view  of  the  revocation  of  a  large  number  of  provisional 
orders  which  had  been  obtained  by  local  authorities,  or  in  regard 
to  which  local  authorities  had  entered  into  agreements  .with 
companies  for  carrying  the  orders  into  effect  (which  agreements 
were  in  many  cases  ultra  vires  or  at  least  of  doubtful  validity),  it 
appeared  undesirable  that  a  local  authority  should  apply  for  a 
provisional  order  without  having  a  definite  intention  of  exercising 
the  powers,  and  that  in  future  the  Board  of  Trade  would  not 
grant  an  order  to  a  local  authority  unless  the  board  were  satisfied 
that  the  powers  would  be  exercised  within  a  specified  period. 

Every  undertaking  authorized  by  provisional  otder  is  subject 
to  the  provision  of  the  general  act  entitling  the  local  authority 
to  purchase  compulsorily  at  the  end  of  forty-two  years  (or 
shorter  period),  or  after  the  expiration  of  every  subsequent 
period  of  ten  years  (unless  varied  by  agreement  between  the 
parties  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade),  so  much  of  the 
undertaking  as  is  within  the  •  jurisdiction  of  the  purchasing 
authority  upon  the  terms  of  paying  the  then  value  of  all  lands, 
buildings,  v^rks,  materials  and  plaint,  suitable  to  and.  used  for 
the  purposes  of  the  undertaking;  provided  that  the  value  of 
such  lands,  &c.,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  their  fair  market  value 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  and 
then  condition  and  state  of  repair  thereof,  and  to  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  in  such  positions  as  to  be  ready  for  immediate 
working,  and  to  the  suitability  of  the  same  to  the  purposes  of 
the  undertaking,  and  where  a  part  only  of  the  undertaking  is 
purchased,  to  any  loss  occasioned  by  severance,  but  without 
any  addition  in  respect  of  compulsory  purchase  or  of  goodwill, 
or  of  any  profits  which  may  or  might  have  been  or  be  made  from 
the  undertaking  or  any  simikr  consideration.    Subject  to  this 
right  of  purchase  by  the  local  authority,  a  provisional  order 
(but  not  a  licence)  may  be  for  such  period  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  think  proper,  but  so  far  no  limit  has  been  imposed,  and 
unless  purchased  by  a  local  authority  the  powers  are  held  in 
perpetuity.    No  monopoly  is  granted  to  undertakers,  and  since 
1889  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  to  sanction  two 
undertakings  in  the  same  metropolitan  area,  preferably  using 
different  systems,  but  to  discourage  competing  schemes  within 
the  same  area  in  the  provinces.    Undertakers  must  within  two 
years  lay  mains  in  certain  specified  streets.    After  the  first 
eighteen  months  they  may  be  required  to  lay  m£ins  in  other 
streets  upon  conditions  ^>ecified  in  the  order,  and  any  owner 
or  occupier  of  premises  within  50  yds.  of  a  distributing  main 
may  require  the  undertakers  to  give  a  supply  to  his  premises; 
but  the  consumer  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  lines  laid  upon  his 
property  and  of  so  much  outside  as  exceeds  60  ft.  from  the 
main,  and  he  must  also  contract  for  two  and  in  some  cases  for 
three  years'  supply.    But  undertakers  are  prohibited  in  making 
agreements  for  supply  from  showing  any  undue  preference. 
The  maximum  price  in  London  is  x^s.  4d.  per  quarter  for  any 
quantity  up  to  30  units,  and  beyond  that  8d.  per  unit,  but  i  is.  8d. 
per  quarter  up  to  20  units  and  yd.  per  unit  beyond  is  the  more 
general  maximiun.    The  "  Bermondsey  clause  "  requires  the 
undertakers  Oocal  authority)  so  to  fix  theirchargcs  (not  exceeding 
the  specified  maximum)  that  the  revenue  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  expenditure. 

There  is  no  statutory  obligation  on  municipalities  to  provide 
for  depreciation  of  electricity  supply  undertakings,  but  after 
providing  for  all  expenses,  interest  on  loans,  and  sinking  fund 
instalments,  the  local  authority  may  create  a  reserve  fund  until 
it  amounts,  with  interest,  to  one-tenth  of  the  aggr^ate  capital 
expenditure.  Any  deficiency  when  not  met  out  of  reserve  is 
payable  out  of  the  local  rates. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Local  (government  Board  sanctions 
munidpal  loans  for  electric  lighting  widertakings  b  that  the 
period  of  the  loan  shall  not  exceed  the  life  of  the  works,  and  that 
future  ratepayers  shaU  not  be  unduly  burdened.  The  periods 
of  the  loans  vary  from  ten  years  for  accumulatofs  and  arc  laaups 


to  sixty  years  for  lands.'  Within  the  county  of  London  the 
loans  raised  by  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  for  electrical 
purposes  are  sanaioned  by  the  London  County  G>uncil,  and  that 
body  allows  a  minimum  period  of  twenty  years  for  repayment. 
Up  to  1904-1905,  245  loans  had  been  granted  by  the  coundl 
amoimting  in  the  aggregate  to  £4,045,067. 

In  1901  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  advisability  of  standardising  various 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel  sections.  Subsequently  the 
original  reference  was  enlarged,  and  in  1902  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  was  invited  to 
co-operate.  The  treasury,  as  well  as  railway  companies,  manu- 
facturers and  others,  have  made  grants  to  defray  the  expenses. 
The  committee  on  electrical  plant  has  ten  sub-committees.  In 
August  1904  an  interim  report  was  issued  by  the  sub-committee 
on  generators,  motors  and  transformers,  dealing  with  pressures 
and  frequencies,  rating  of  generators  and  motors,  direct-current 
generators,  alternating-current  generators,  and  motors. 

In  X903  the  ^)edfication  for  British  standard  tramway  rails 
and  fisb<^tes  was  issued,  and  in  1904  a  standard  specification 
for  tubular  tramway  poles  was  issued.  A  sectional  committee 
was  formed  in  1904  to  corre^>ond  with  foreign  countries  with 
regard  to  the  formation  of  an  electrical  international  commission 
to  study  the  question  of  an  international  standardization  of 
nomenclature  and  ratings  of  electrical  apparatus  and  machinery. 

The  electrical  manufacturing  branch,  which  is  closely  related 
to  the  dectridty  supply  and  other  operating  departments  of  the 
electrical  industry,  only  dates  from  about  1880.   Since 
that  time  it  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes.    It    2alf*^ 
began  with  the  manufacture  of  small  arc  lighting    farf^gftj 
equipments  for  railway  stations,  streets  and  public 
buildings.    When  the  incandescent  lamp  became  a  comnMrdal 
article,  ship-lighting  sets  and  installations  for  theatres  and 
mansions  constituted  the  major  portion  of  the  electricBd  work. 
The  next  step  was  the  organization  of  house-to-liouse  distribu- 
tion of  electricity  from  small  "oential  stations,"  ultimate^ 
leading  to  the  comprdiensive  public  supi^y  in  large  towns, 
which  involved  the  manufacture  of  generating  and  distributing 
plants  of  considerable  magnitude  and  complexity.    With  the 
advent  of  electric  traction  about  1896,  special  machinery  had 
to  be  produced,  and  at  a  later  stage  the  manufacturer  Ind  to 
solve  problems  in  connexion  with  bulk  supply  in  large  areas  and 
for  power  purposes.    Each  of  these  main  dqwrtmenls  invdved 
changes  in  ancillary  manufactures,  such  as  cables,  switches, 
transformers,  meters,  &&,  so  that  the  electrical  manufacturing 
industry  has>been  in  a  constant  state  of  transition.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  period  referred  to  Germany  and  America  were 
following  the  lead  of  England  in  theoretical  developments,  and 
for  some  time  (jermany  obtained  electrical  machinoy  from 
England.    Now  scarcely  any  electrical  apparatus  is  exported 
to  Germany,  and  considerable  imports  are  received  by  En^bsnd 
from  that  cotmtry  and  America.    The  explanation  is  to  be  found 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  adverse  legislation  of  1882  had  the 
effect  of  restricting  enterprise,  and  while  British  manufacturers 
were  compulsorily  inert  during  periods  of  impeded  growth  of 
the  two  most  important  branches  oi  the  industry — dectric 
lighting  and  tracUcm — manu^u^ureis  in  America  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  who  were  in  many  ways  encouraged  by 
thdr  governments,  devoted  thdr  resources  to  the  establishment 
of  factories  and  de<^rical  undertakings,  and  to  the  development 
(A  effident  selling  organizations  at  home  and  abroad.    When 
after  the  amendment  of  the  adverse  legislation  in  x888  a  demand 
for  electrical  machinery  arose  in  England,  the  fcnreign  manu- 
facturers were  fully  organized  for  trade  on  a  large  scale,  and 
were  further  aided  by  fiscal  conditions  to  undessell  English 
manufacturers,  not  oiUy  in  neutral  maricets,  but  even  in  thdr 
own  country.   Successful  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  is  possible 
only  by  standardizing  the  methods  of  production.    EngUsh 
manufacturers  were  not  able  to  standardize  because  they  had 
not  the  necessary  output.  There  had  been  no  repetitive  demand, 
and  there  was  no  production  on  a  large  scale.    Foreign  manu- 
factureit,  however,  were  able  to  standardise  by  reason  ci  the 
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targe  unifonn  demand  whkh  existed  f<x  their  manufactures. 
Statistics  are  available  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  growth 
of  the  electrical  manufacturing  industry  in  Great  Britain  was 
delayed.  Nearly  twenty  years  after  the  inception  of  the  industry 
there  were  only  twenty-four  manufacturing  companies  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  having  an  aggregate  subscribed  capital 
of  under  ijfioojooo.  But  in  1907  there  were  292  companies 
with  over  £43,000,000  subscribed  capital.  The  cable  and  in- 
candescent lamp  sections  show  that  when  the  British  manu- 
facturers are  allowed  q>portunities  they  are  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  The  cable-making  branch  was  established 
under  the  more  encouraging  conditions  of  the  telegraph  industry, 
and  the  lamp  industry  was  in  the  early  days  protected  by  patents. 
Other  departments  not  susceptible  to  foreign  competition  on 
account  of  freightage,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  storage 
t»atteries  and  rolling  stock,  are  also  fairly  prosperous.  In 
departments  where  spedal  circumstances  offer  a  prospect  of 
success,  the  technical  skill,  commercial  enterprise  and  general 
efficiency  of  British  manufacturers  manifest  themselves  by 
positive  progress  and  not  merely  by  the  continuance  of  a  struggle 
against  adverse  conditions.  The  normal  posture  of  the  British 
manufacturer  of  electrical  machinery  has  been  described  as  one 
of  despetate  defence  of  his  home  trade;  that  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer  as  one  of  vigorous  attack  upon  British  and  other 
open  markets.  In  considering  the  position  of  English  manu- 
facturers as  compared  with  their  foreign  rivals,  some  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  patent  laws.  One  condition  of  a  grant 
of  a  patent  in  most  foreign  countries  is  that  the  patent  shall 
be  worked  in  those  countries  within  a  specified  period.  But  a 
foreign  inventor  was  until  1907  able  to  secure  patent  protection 
in  Great  Britain  without  any  obligation  to  manufacture  there. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  patented 
apparatus  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  stimulate  their  exportation 
to  Great  Britain  in  competition  with  British  products.  With 
regard  to  the  electro-chemical  industry  the  progress  which  has 
been  aphieved  by  other  nations,  notably  Germany,  is  very 
marvellous  by  comparison  with  the  advance  made  by  England, 
but  to  state  the  reasons  why  this  industry  has  had  such  extra- 
ordinary development  in  Germany,  notwithstanding  that  many 
of  the  fundamental  inventions  were  made  in  England,  would 
require  a  statement  of  the  marked  differences  in  the  methods 
by  which  industrial  progress  is  promoted  in  the  two  countries. 

There  has  been  very  little  solidarity  among  those  interested 
in  the  commercial  development  of  electricity,  and  except  for 
the  discussion  of  scientific  subjects  there  has  been  very  little 
organization  with  the  object  of  protecting  and  promoting  common 
interests.  (£.  Ga.) 

ELECTRIC  WAVES.  §  i.  Clerk  Maxwell  proved  that  on  his 
theory  electro-magnetic  distiurbances  are  propagated  as  a  wave 
motion  through  the  dielectric,  while  Lord  Kelvin  in  1853  {Phil. 
Mag.  [4I  5,  p.  393)  proved  from  electro-magnetic  theory  that  the 
discharge  of  a  condenser  is  oscillatory,  a  result  which  Feddersen 
{Pogg.  Ann.  103,  p.  69,  &c.)  verified  by  a  beautiful  series  of 
experiments.  The  oscillating  discharge  of  a  condenser  had  been 
inferred  by  Henry  as  long  ago  as  1842  from  his  experiments  on 
the  magnetization  produced  in  needles  by  the  discharge  of  a 
condenser.  From  these  two  results  it  follows  that  electric  waves 
must  be  passing  through  the  dielectric  surrounding  a  condenser 
in  the  act  of  discharging,  but  it  was  not  until  1887  that  the 
existence  of  iuch  waves  was  demonstrated  by  direct  experiment. 
This  great  step  was  made  by  Hertz  (Wied.  Ann.  34,  pp.  155, 
551,  609;  Ausbreitung  der  eleklrischen  Kraft ^  Leipzig,  1892), 
whose  experiments  on  this  subject  form  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  ever  made  to  experimental  physics.  The  difficulty 
which,  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  observations  of  these  waves 
was  the  absence  of  any  method  of  detecting  electrical  and 
magnetic  forces,  reversed  some  millions  of  times  per  second,  and 
only  lasting  for  an  exceedingly  short  time.  This  was  removed 
by  Hertz,  who  showed  that  such  forces  would  produce  small 
spariu  between  pieces  of  metal  very  nearly  in  contact,  and  that 
these  sparks  were  sufficiently  regular  to  be  used  to  detect  electric 
waves  and  to  investigate  .their  properties.    Other  and  more 


delicate  methods  have  subsequently  been  discovered,  but  the 
results  obtained  by  Hertz  with  his  detector  were  of  such  signal 
importance,  that  we  shall  begin  our  account  of  experiments  on 
these  waves  by  a  description  of  some  of  Hertz's  more  fundamental 
experiments. 

To  produce  the  waves  Herts  used  two  forms  of  vibrator.  The 
first  is  represented  in  fig.  i. ,  A  and  B  are  two  zinc  plates  about 
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40  cm.  square;  to  these  htBSS  rods,  C,  D,  each  about  30  cm.  long, 
are  soldered,  terminating  in  brass  balls  E  and  F.  To  get  good 
results  it  b  necessary  that  these  balls  should  be  very  brightly 
polished,  and  as  they  get  roughened  by  the  sparks  which  pass 
between  them  it  is  necessary  to  repolish  them  at  short  intervals; 
they  should  be  shaded  from  light  and  from  sparks,  or  other 
source  of  ultra-violet  h'ght.  In  order  to  excite  the  waves,  C  and 
D  are  connected  to  the  two  poles  <^  an  induction  coil;  sparks 
cross  the  air-gap  which  becomes  a  conductor,  and  the  charges  on 
the  plates  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  like  the  charges  on 
the  coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar  when  it  is  short-drcuited.  The 
object  of  polishing  the  balLs  and  screening  off  light  is  to  get  a 
sudden  and  sharp  discharge;  if  the  balls  are  rough  there  will 
be  sharp  points  from  which  the  charge  will  gradually  leak,  and 
the  discharge  will  not  be  abrupt  enough  to  start  electrical 
vibrations,  as  these  have  an  exceedingly  short  period.  Fromi 
the  open  form  of  this  vibrator  we  should  expect  the  radiation 
to  be  very  large  and  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  amplitude  very 
rapid.  Bjerknes  (WUd.  Ann.  44,  p.  74)  found  that  the  amplitude 
feU  to  lie  of  the  original  value,  after  a  time  4T  where  T  was  the 
period  of  the  electrical  vibrations.  Thus  after  a  few  vibrations 
the  amplitude  becomes  inappreciable.  To  detect  the  waves 
produced  by  this  vibrator  Hertz  used  a  piece  of  copper  wire  bent 
into  a  circle,  the  ends  being  furnished  with  two  balls,  or  a  ball 
and  a  point  connected  by  a  screw,  so  that  the  distance  between 
them  admitted  of  very  fine  adjustment.  The  radius  of  the 
circle  for  use  with  the  vibrator  just  described  was  35  cm.,  and 
was  so  chosen  that  the  free  period  of  the  detector  might  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  vibrator,  and  the  effects  in  it  increased  by 
resonance.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  with  a  primary  system 
as  greatly  damped  as  the  vibrator  used  by  Hertz,  we  could  not 
expect  very  marked  resonance  effects,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  accurate  timing  of  vibrator  and  detector  in  this  case  is  not 
very  important.  With  electrical  vibrators  which  can  maintain 
a  large  number  of  vibrations,  resonance  effects  are  very  striking, 
as  is  beautifully  shown  by  the  following  experiment  due  to 
Lodge  (Nature,  41,  p.  368),  whose  researches  have  greatly 
advanced  our  knowledge  of  dectric  waves.   A  and  C  (fig.  a)  are 


two  Leyden  jars,  whose  inner  and  outer  coatings  are  connected 
by  wires,  B  and  D,  bent  so  as  to  include  a  considerable  area. 
There  is  an  air-break  in  the  circuit  connecting  the  inside  and 
outside  of  one  of  the  jars.  A,  and  electrical  oscillations  are  started 
in  A  by  joining  the  inside  and  outside  with  the  terminab  of  a 
coil  or  electric^  machine.   The  circuit  in  the  jar  C  is  provided 
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with  a  sliding  piece,  P,  by  means  of  whidi  the  self-induction  of 
the  discharging  circuit,  and,  therefore,  the  time  of  an  electrical 
oscillation  of  the  Jar,  can  be  adjusted.  The  inside  and  outside 
of  this  jar  are  put  almost,  but  not  quite,  into  electrical  contact 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  tin-fofl,  £,  bent  over,  the  h'p  of  the  jar. 
The  jars  are  placed  face  to  face  so  that  the  circuits  B  and  D 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  approximately  at  right  an^cs  to 
the  line  joining  their  centres.  When  the  electric^  machine  is 
in  action  spar^  pass  across  the  air-break  in  the  circuit  in  A, 
and  by  moving  the  slider  F  it  is  possible  to  find  one  position  for 
it  in  which  sparks  pass  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  C  across 
the  tin-foil,  while  wben  the  slider  is  moved  a  short  distance  on 
either  side  of  this  position  the  sparks  cease. 

Hertz  found  that  when  he  held  his  detector  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  vibrator  minute  sparks  passed  between  the  balls. 
These  sparks  were  not  stopped  when  a  large  phte  of  non-conduct- 
ing substance,  such  as  the  wall  of  a  room,  was  interposed  between 
the  vibrator  and  detects,  but  a  large  plate  of  very  thin  metal 
stopped  them  completely. 

To  illustrate  the  analogy  between  electric  waves  and  waves 
of  h'ght  Hertz  found  another  form  of  apparatus  metre  convenient. 
The  vibrator  consisted  of  two  equal  brass  cylinders,  xa  cm.  long 
and  3  cm.  in  diameter,  placed  with  their  axes  coincident,  and  in 
the  focal  line  of  a  large  zinc  parabolic  mirror  about  2  m.  high, 
with  a  focal  length  of  1 2-  5  cm.  The  ends  of  the  cylinders  nearest 
each  other,  between  which  the  sparks  passed,  were  carefully 
polished.  The  detector,  which  was  placed  in  the  focal  line  of 
an  equal  parabolic  mirror,  consisted  of  two  lengths  of  wire, 
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cadi  having  a  straight  piece  about  50  cm^  long  and  a  curved 
piece  about  15  cm.  long  bent  round  at  right  angles  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  back  of  the  mirror.  The  ends  which  came  through 
the  mirror  were  connected  with  a  tpatk  micrometer,  the  sparks 
being  observed  from  behind  the  mirror.  The  minors  are  shown 
to  fig.  3. 

§  2.  ReJUctwn  and  Refroaion^^-^o  sbovr  the  TcQecdon  oi  ibt 
waves  Hertz  placed  the  mirrors  aide  by  side,  so  that  their  openings 
looked  in  the  same  direction,  and  their  axes  converged  at  a  point 
about  3  m.  from  the  nurrors.  No  sparks  were  then  observed 
in  the  detector  when  the  vibrator  was  in  action.  When,  however, 
a  large  zinc  plate  about  2  m.  square  was  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  ]ine  bisecting  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  mirrors 
sparks  became  visible,  but  disappeared  again  when  the  metal 
plate  was  twisted  throu|^  an  angle  of  about  15**  to  either  side. 
This  experiment  showed  that  electric  waves  are  reflected,  and 
that,  approximately  at  any  rate,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection.  To  show  refraction  Hertz  used  a  large 
prism  made  of  hard  pitch,  about  1*5  m.  high,  with  a  slant  side 
of  I  ■  2  m.  and  an  angle  of  30'".  When  the  waves  from  the  vibrator 
passed  through  this  the  sparks  in  the  detector  were  not  excitM 
when  the  axes  of  the  two  minors  were  parallel,  but  appeared  j 
when  the  axis  of  the  mirror  containing  the  detector  made  a 
certain  angle  with  the  axis  of  that  containing  the  vibrator.  When 
the  system  was  adjusted  for  minimum  deviation  the  sparks  were 
most  vigorous  when  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  mirrors 
was  22®.  This  concsponds  to  an  index  of  refraction  of  r6g. 

§  3.    Analogy  to  a  Plate  of  Tourmaline. — If  a  screen  be  made 
by  winding  wire  round  a  laq^  rectangular  framework,  so  that 


the  turns  of  the  wire  are  paralltf  to  one  pair  of  sides  of  the  frame, 
and  if  this  screen  be  interposed  between  the  paraboUc  mirrors 
when  placed  so  as  to  face  each  other,  there  will  be  no  sparks  in 
the  detector  when  the  turns  of  the  wire  are  parallel  to  the  focal 
lines  of  the  mirror;  but  if  the  frame  is  turned  through  a  right 
angle  so  that  the  wires  are  perpendicular  to  the  focal  lines  of  the 
mirror  the  sparks  will  recommence.  If  the  framework  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  metal  plate  in  the  experiment  on  the  reflection 
of  electric  waves,  sparks  will  appear  in  the  detector  when  the 
wires  are  parallel  to  the  focal  lines  of  the  mirrors,  and  will  dis- 
appear when  the  wires  are  at  right  an^es  to  these  lines.  Thus 
the  framework  reflects  but  docs  not  transmit  the  waves  when  the 
electric  force  in  them  b  parallel  to  the  wires,  while  it  transmits 
but  does  not  reflect  waves  in  which  the  electric  force  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  wires.  The  wire  framework  behaves  towards  the. 
electric  waves  exactly  as  a  plate  of  tourmaline  does  to  waves 
of  light.  Du  Bois  and  Rubens  (Wicd.  Ann.  49,  p.  593),  by  using 
a  framework  wound  with  very  fine  wire  placed  very  dose  together, 
have  succeeded  in  polarizing  waves  of  radiant  heat,  whose  wave 
length,  although  longer  than  that  of  ordinary  light,  is  very  smaU 
compared  with  that  of  electric  waves. 

§  4.  Angle  of  Polarization. — When  light  polarised  at  rigjit 
an^es  to  the  plane  of  incidence  falls  on  a  refracting  substance 
at  an  angle  tan  "'/x,  where  jii  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  sub- 
stance, all  the  light  is  refracted  and  none  reflected;. whereas 
when  light  is  polarized  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  some  of  the 
light  is  always  reflected  whatever  the  an^e  of  incidence. 
Trouton  {Nature^  39,  p.  391)  showed  that  similar  effects  take 
place  with  dcctric  waves.  From  a  paraffin  wall  3  ft.  thick, 
reflection  always  took  place  when  the  electric  force  in  the  ind- 
dent  wave  was  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  whereas 
at  a  certain  an^e  of  inddence  there  was  no  reflection  when 
the  vibrator  was  turned,  so  that  the  electric  force  was  in  the 
plane  of  inddence.  This  sho\i's  that  on  the  electromagnetic 
theory  of  light  the  electric  force  is  at  right  an^cs  to  the  plane  ol 
polarization. 

§  5.  Stationary  Electrical  Vibrations. — Hertz  {Wicd.  Ann. 
34,  p.  609)  made  his  experiments  on  these  in  a  large  room  about 
IS  m.  long.  TTie  vibrator,  which  was  of  the  type  first  described, 
was  placed  at  one  end  of  tl^e  room,  its  plates  being  paralld  to 
the  wall,  at  the  other  end  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc  about  4  m.  by 
2  m.  was  placed  vertically  against  the  wall.  The  detector — the 
cij-cular  ring  previously  described— was  held  so  that  its  plane 
was  paralld  to  the  metal  plates  of  the  vibrator,  its  centre  on  the 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  metal  plate  bisecting  at  right  angles 
the  spark  gap  of  the  vibrator,  and  with  the  spark  gap  of  the 
detector  parallel  to  that  of  the  vibrator.  The  foUowing  effects 
were  observed  when  the  detector  was  moved  about.  When  it 
was  close  up  to  the  zinc  plate  there  were  no  sparks,  but  they 
began  to  pass  feebly  as  soon  as  it  was  moved  forward  a  little 
way  from  the  plate,  and  increased  rapidly  in  brightness  until  it 
was  about  i-8  m.  from  the  plate,  when  they  attained  ihdr 
maximum.  When  its  distance  was  still  further  increased  they 
diminished  in  brightness,  and  vanished  again  at  a  distance  of 
about  4  m.  from  the  plate.  When  the  distance  was  still  further 
increased  they  reappeared,  attained  another  maximum,  and  so 
on.  They  thus  exhibited  a  remarkable 
periodidty  similar  to  that  which  occurs 
when  stationary  vibrations  are  produced 
by  the  interference  of  direct  waves  with 
those  reflected  from  a  surface  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  propaga- 
tion. Similar  periodic  alterations  in  the 
spark  were  observed  by  Hertz  when  the 
waves,  instead  of  passing  freely  through 
the  air  and  being  reflected  by  a  metal 
plate  at  the  end  of  the  room,  were  led 
along  wires,  as  in  the  arrangement  shown 
in  fig.  4.  L  and  K  are  metal  plates 
placed  parallel  to  the  plates  of  the  vibrator,  long  parallel 
wires  being  attached  to  act  as  guides  to  the  waves  which 
were  reflected  from  the  isolated  end.    (Hertz  used  only  one 
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plate  and' one  wfte,  but  the  double  set  of  plates  and  wires 
introduced  by  Sarasin  and  De  la.  Rive  make  the  results  more 
tiefinite.)  Ib  this  caae  the  detector  is  best  placed  so  that  its 
pbme  is  at  rff^t  angles  to  the  wires,  while  the  air  space  is  parallel 
to  the  plane  containing  the  wires.  The  sparks  instead  of  vanish- 
ing when  the  detector  b  at  the  far  end  of  the  wire  are  a  maximum 
in  Una  positioB,  but  wax  and  wane  periodically  a»  the  detector  is 
moved  idong  the  wires.  The  aaoit  obvious  interpcetation  of 
these  experiments  was  the  one  ghrea  by  Herts— that  there  was 
interference  between  the  direct  waves  given  out  by  the  vibrator 
and  those  reflected  dtBer  from  the  plate  or  from  the  ends  of  the 
wire,  this  interference  giving  rise  to  stationary  waves.  The 
l^accs  where  the  electric  force  iras  a  maximum  were  the 
places  where  the  sparks  were  brightest,  and  the  places 
where  the  electric  force  was  zero  were  the  places  where 
the  sparks  vanished.  On  this  explanation  the  distance  be- 
tween two  consecutive  places  where  the  sparks  vanished 
would  be  half  the  wave  lengUi  of  the  waves  given  out  by  the 
vibrator. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  made  by  Sarasin  and  Do 
la  Rive  (Comftes  rendus,  xi5,  p.  489)  showed  that  this  explana- 
tion could  not  be  the  true  one,  since  by  using  detectors  of  different 
sizes  they  found  that  the  distance  between  two  consecutive  places 
where  the  sparks  vamshed  depended  mainly  upon  the  size  of 
the  detector,  and  very  little  upon  that  of  the  vibrator.  With 
imall  detectors  they  found  the  Stance  sm^Ql,  with  large,  de- 
tectors, large;  in  fact  it  is  directly  proportional  to  the  diameter 
«l  the  detector.  We  can  see  that  thk  result  is  a  consequence 
of  the  large  damping  of  the  oscillations  of  the  vibrator  and  the 
very  small  damping  of  those  of  the  detector.  Bjerknes  showed 
that  the  time  taken  for  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
vibrator  to  sink  to  1/0  of  their  original  value  was  only  4T,  while 
for  the  detector  it  was  jooT',  when  T  and  V  are  respectively 
the  times  of  vibration  of  the  vibrator  and  the  detector.  The 
rapid  decay  of  the  oscillations  of  the  vibrator  will  stifle  the 
interference  between*  the  direct  and  the  reflected  wave,  as  the 
amplitude  of  the  direct  wave  will,  since  it  is  emitted  later,  be 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  reflected  one,  and  not  able  to 
annul  its  effects  completely;  while  the  well-maintained  vibra- 
tioiis  of  the  detector  will  interfere  and  produce  iheefiectsobserved 
by  Sarasin  and  De  la  Rive.  To  see  this  let  us  consid^  the  extreme 
case  in  which  the  osciHations  of  the  vibrator  are  absolutely  dea^- 
beat.  Here  an  impulse,  starting  from  the  vibrator  on  its  i^ay 
to  the  reflector,  strikes  against  the  detector  and  sets  it  in  vibra- 
tion; it  then  travels  up  to  the  plate  and  h  reflected,  the  electric 
force  in  the  impulse  being  reversed  by  reflection.  After  reffection 
the  impulse  again  strikes  the  detector,  which  is  still  vibrating 
from  the  effects  of  the  first  impact;  if  the  phase  of  this  vibration 
is  such  tha^  the  reflected  impulse  tends  to  product^a  current 
round  the  detector  ih  the  same  direction  as  that  which  is  circulat-* 
Ing  from  the  effects  of  the  first  impact,  the  sparks  will  be  increased, 
but  if  the  reflected  impulse  tends  to  produce  a  current  in  the 
opposite  direction  the  ^>arks  will  be  diminished.  Since  the 
electric  force  is  reversed  by  reflection,  the  greatest  increase  in  the 
sparks  will  take  place  when  the  impulse  finds,  on  its  return,  the 
detector  in  the  oppoGite  phase  to  that  in  w4iich  it  left  it;  that 
is,  if  the  tinie  which  has  elapsed  between  the  departure  and  return 
of  the  impulse  is  equal  to  an  odd  mtdtiple  of  half  the  time  of 
vibration  of  the  detector.  If  J  is  the  dista)ice  of  the  detector 
from  the  reflector  vfben  the  sparks  are  brightest,  and  V  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  electromagnetic  disturbance,  then 
a<//V  —  (an  -f-  iXT^/j);  where  n  isan  integer  and  T*  the  time  of 
vibration  of  the  detector,  the  distance  between  two  spark 
aoaxima  ^will  be  VTV^.  and  the  places  where  the  «P*fl(S  are  a 
ntitifmtnfi  will  be  midway  between  the  maxima.  Sarasin  and 
De  la  Rive  found  th^t  when  the  same  ^detector  was  used  the 
distance  between  two  ^>ark  maxima  was  the  same  with  the 
-waves  through  air  reflected  from  a  metal  plate  and  with  those 
guided  by  wires  and  reflected  from  the  free  ends  of  the  wire,  the 
inference  being  that  the  velocity  of  waves  along  wires  is  the 
same  as  that  through  the  air.  This  result,  which  follows  from 
3laxwdl*8  theory,  when  the  wires  are  not  too  fine^  had  been 


questioned  by  Herts  on  account  of  some  of  his  experiments  00 
wires. 

1 6.  DeUa^s. — The  use  of  a  detector  with  a  period  of  Vibration 
of  its  own  thus  tends  to  make  the  experiments  more  complicated, 
and  many  other  forms  of  detector  have  been  employed  by 
subsequent  experimenters.  For  examine,  in  place  of  the  sparla 
in  air  the  luminous  discharge  throogh  a  rarefied  gas  has  been 
ased  by  Dragotmis,  Lecher  (who.  used  tubes  irithout  electrodes 
laid  across  the  wires  m  an  arrangement  resembling  that  shown 
In  fig.  7)  and  Arons.  A  tube  containing  neon  at  a  low  pressure 
is  espedally  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Zehader  (Wiid,  Ann. 
47i  P-  777)  used  an  exhausted  tube  to  which  an  external  electro- 
motive foree  almost  but  not  quite  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce 
a  discharge  was  applied;  here  the  additi<uial  electromotive 
force  due  to  the  waves  was  sufficient  to  start  the  discharge. 
Detectors  depending  on  the  heat  pcsduced  by  the  rapicUy 
alternating  currents  have  been  used  by  Psalzow  and  Rubens, 
Rubens  and  Ritter,  and  L  Klemen£i2.  Rubens  measured  the 
heat  produced  by  a  bolometer  anaagement,  and  KlemenfiS 
used  a  thermo-electric  method  tor  the  same  purpose;  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  great  increase  in  the  sensitiveneasof  gaWanometen 
these  methods  are  now  very  frequently  rca<H:ted  to.  Boltzmana 
used  ah  electroscope  as  a  detector.  The  sparit  gap  oonaisted 
of  a  ball  and  a  point,  the  ball  being  connected  with  the  electro- 
scope and  the  point  with  a  battery  of  xx>  dry  ceUs.  When  the 
spATk  passed  the  ceUs  charged  up  the  electrosoc^>e.  Ritter 
utilized  the  contraction  of  a  frog's  leg  as  a  detector,  Lucas  and 
Garrett  the  explosion  produced  by  the  apariu  in  an  exfrfosive 
mixture  of  hydrogen  uid  oxygen;  while  Bjerknes  aiul  Franke 
used  the  mechanical  attraction  between  oppositdy  charged 
omductors.  If  the  two  ndes  of  the  spark  gap  are  connected  with 
the  two  pairs  of  quadrants  of  a  very  delicate  electrometer,  the 
needle  of  which  is  connected  with  one  pair  of  quadrants,  Uiere 
will  be  a  deflection  of  the  electrometer  when  the  detector  is 
struck  by  dcctnc  waves.  A  very  efficient  detector  is  that  in- 
vented by  £.  Rutherford  {Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  A.  1897,  189,  p.  i); 
it  consists  of  a  bundle  of  fine  iron  wires  magnetized  to  saturation 
and  i^oed  inside  a  small  magnetizing  coil,  through  which  the 
electric  waves  cause  rapidly  alternating  currents  to  pass  which 
demagnetize  the  soft  iron.  If  the  instrument  is  used  to  detect 
waves  in  air,  long  straight  wires  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the 
demagnetizing  coil  to  collect  the  energy  from  the  fidd;  to 
investigate  waves  in  wires  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a  loop  or  two 
in  the  wire  and  i^ace  the  magnetized  piece  of  iron  inside  it. 
The  amount  ^f  demagnetization  wliich  can  be  observed  1^  the 
change  in  the  deflection  of  a  magnetometer  placed  near  the  iron, 
measures  the  intensity  <rf  the  electric  waves,  and  very  accurate 
determinations  can  be  made  with  ease  with  this  i^^taratus. 
It  is  also  very  delicate,  though  in  this  respect  it  does  not  equal 
the  detector  to  be  next  described,  the  o^ierer;  Rutherford  gpt 
indications  in  189s  when  the  vibrator  was  |  of  a  mile  away  from 
the  detector,  and  where  the  waves  had  to  traverse  a  Uiickly 
populated  part  of  Cambridge.  It  can  also  be  used  to  measure 
the  coefficient  of  damping  of  the  electric  waves,  for  since  the 
wire  is  initially  magnetized  to  saturation,  if  the  direction  of  the, 
current  whea  it  first  begins  to  flow  in  the  magnetizing  coil  is 
such  as  to  tend  to  increase  the  n^agnetization  of  the  wire,  it  will 
produce  no  effect,  and  it  will  not  be  until  the  current  is 
reversed  that  the  wire  will  lose  some  of  its  magnetization. 
The  effect  then  gives  the  measure  of  the  intensity  haV  a  period 
after  the  comnhencement  of  the  waves.  If  the  wire  is  put  in  the 
coil  the  opposite  way,  i.e.  so  that  the  magnetic  foree  due  to  tho 
current  begins  at  once  to  demagnetize  the  wire,  the  ^magnetlza-( 
tion  gives  a  measure  of  the  initial  intensity  of  the  waves.  Com*; 
paring  this  result  with  that  obtained  when  the  irires  were 
reversed,  we  get  the  ooelficient  of  damping.  A  very  convenient 
detector  of  electric  waves  is  the  one  discovered  almost  simultane^ 
ously  by  Pessenden  (EUctroUek.  Zeits.t  1905,  34,  p.  586)  and 
SchlSmilch  {ibul.  p.  959).  This  (insists  of  an  electrolytic  cell  in 
which  one  of  the  electrodes  is  an  exceedingly  fine  point.  The 
electromotive  force  in  the  circuit  is  small,  and  there  is  large 
polarisation  in  the  drcuit  with  only  a  small  current.    Wbenthv 
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Ihe  forms  RUde  by  Lodge  (Tkt  Wtrt  i/  Hott  and  lomt  <•/  kk 
Suacaon,  1894)  od  this  principle  cnnaisti  linply  ol  a  glus  lub< 
containing;  iron  turnings,  in  contacrt  with  which  are  wires  kd 
into  i^jpDsle  ends  of  the  lube.  The  atnncemcDi  ii  i^ced  in 
series  vitb  1  galvuonKler  (one  of  the  simpleil  kind  will  do] 
and  a  battery;  when  Lhe  iron  lumingB  are  tituck  by  electric 
waves  their  roiitance  is  dinunisbcd  and  the  deficction  of  the 
gatvanomcleT  ii  incnued.    lliui  the  deflection  of  the  galvi 

of  the  gilviDonKter  broughl  back  to  about  its  ariginsl  value 
This  detector  is  marvellously  delicate,  but  not  cielricali  the 
change  produced  in  the  rcsiitartce  depending  upon  so  many 
things  besides  the  intensity  of  the  waves  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  gilvanometer  deflection  ie'lo  wme  eitent  a  matter  of  chance. 
Instead  of  the  iron  turnings  we  may  use  two  Itdd  wires,  one 
lesttag  on  the  other;  the  resistance  of  tbis  coouct  will  be  altered 
by  the  incidence  of  the  waves.  To  gel  greater  regularity  Base 
uses,  instead  of  the  iron  turoings.  spiial  spcinflt,  which  are  pushed 
against  each  other  by  means  of  a  screw  until  the  nvw  MBiitive 
stale  is  attained,  flic  sensitivenes  of  Ihe  ceheret  depend)  on 
the  elect mmotive  force  put  in  the  etdvBnomeler  circuit.  Veiy 
■nuilive  ones  can  be  made  by  using  springs  of  TCry  £ne  silver 
wire  coated  electiolytically  with  nickcL  Though  tbe  impact 
of  elfdric  waves  generally  produces  a  dimiuutioD  of  reaistanca 
with  these  loose  contads,  yet  there  are  exceptions  lo  the  rule. 
Thus  Branly  showed  that  with  lead  peroiide,  PbOi,  there  ii  an 
increase  in  reaiUance.  Aschkinass  proved  the  same  lo  be  true 
with  copper  sulphide,  CuS;  and  Boie  sbt 
tbeie  is  »n  increase  of  resistance  and  great  power  ol  »elf- 
of  Ihe  original  resistance  alter  tbe  waves  have  cessed.  Seveisl 
Ibeorits  of  this  action  have  been  proposed.  Branly  {Lmmiirt 
ttairi^M,  40,  p.  511)  thought  that  the  small  ^Hirkt  which 
ceitainly  pass  between  adjacent  portions  of  metal  dear  away 
layers  of  ojdde  or  some  other  kind  of  Don-cODductiag  film,  and 
La  Ihis  way  improve  the  contact.  It  i*DBld  seem  thit  if  Ibis 
theory  b  troe  tbe  films  must  be  of  a  muck  mm  refined  kind  than 
layeia  of  oxide  or  dirt,  for  the  coherer  effect  has  been  observed 
with  dean  non-osidixablc  metals.  Lodge  explains  the  effect  by 
nppoHng  that  Ibe  heat  projoced  by  the  sparks  fuses  sdjscent 
portions  of  metal  into  ointact  and  bence  diminishes  the  resist- 
ance; it  is  fnim  this  view  ol  tbe  action  that  the  oaine  coherer 
is  a^itied  to  Ibe  detector.  Auerbeck  thought  that  the  eSect  was 
a  mechanical  one  due  to  the  electrostatic  attractions  between 
the  various  small  pieces  of  metal.     It  is  probable  thst  some 
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of  radlathm  Is  required,  a  c> 
salphut  Is  mounted  in  a  tube  Itting  01 

. -opped  bva  gold*  w4kAi  the  ioarii  kat 

piiocipal  focal  line  of  the  kaa.    Foe  tai} 
measurements  a  spectrometer  circle  is  pn 

centre  of  (he  circle.    Thearrangeweal  fa  irprestnted  in  Bg.  ;, 

With  Ibis  apperatua  the  laws  of  nftaction.  ref  lactioa  and  polaiisa- 
tion  can  readily  be  veritod.  and  alas  the  doable  refraction  of  cryitals. 
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at  bookL  rrbe  douUe  nliactlon  e 
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been BBdebvCatbaeso and  Mack.)  Bosesb 
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A  series  of  expetiraents  shoadni  the  oomplele  snalogv  between. 
electric  and  light  waves  Is  described  by  Righi  in  his  boo\  LOUica 
ddtt  (iKiUaBflri  dOlridit.  lUghTa  exciter  which  fa  opecfaHy 
convenient  when  large  statlal  electric  mscninei  an  uied  instead 
of  indiKtkm  eoUs.  Is  shown  In  Eg.  6.  £  and  F  are  biUs  cnwcied 
with  the  tesminatt  of  tbe  machiK  and  AB  and  CD  are  cooductotv 
iniulaled  frem  each  other,  the  ends  B,  C,  between  which  tbe  iparlcs 
pan,  beine  immened  In  vsseline  ml.    The  period  of  the  vlbntlans 

S'veaoiilbythewitcmfaiMljastedbymeansolmeuIptitn  Maud 
atladMd  to  AS  (Ml  CO.  When  the  waves  are  produced  by  in- 
duciion  coifa  w  by  efactfiol  machines  the  inlcivals  between  tbe 
emission  of  different  sets  of  waves  occupy  by  far  the  laigtst  part 
of  the  time.  Siuion  {WM.  Am.,  la^.  64.  P-  243-  Pliyi-  2ti'-. 
iQOr,  1.  p.  >S]).  Duddell  (filBtrinsa,  1900,  46.  p.  169)  snd  ENnlren 
lEifclruldiaZali.,  1906,  »,  p.  ic^  reduced  there  inieivals  vaj 
ibly  by  iisiug  tbe  electric  arc  to_eiidte  1  ~ 
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be  Inuilaled,  orconnKtn]  Kfether.  or  with 
«.  To  detect  ibewavn  is  Ihedrcuilbeyaid 
1  aa  wrhauiud  lube  placed  laam  [he  wbva, 
ur,  bat  Ruherford^  detector  ia  the  meat 
F.  If  thli  deteclor  b  placed  in  a  fiinl  poailion 
at  the  end  oiihe  circuit,  ilnlmnd  that  the  de<leciii>ni<dthii  delect  or 
depend  pdatlir  upanlhe  poutien  of  Ibe  bridge  LM,  rning  i»piclly 

beidn  ii  daplacnL  Ai  thebriiUe  le  moved  irom  the  coil  end  tonidi 
tbe  detector  the  dc(lcciion»  ifiow  periodic  variations,  inch  at  an 
repteteued  in  fit.  t  when  the  ordinitet  represent  ihr  derleciioru  ol 
the  detector  amf  Ibe  ab«rt«»  the  diainceo*  the  bridei  trom  the 
cmk  D,  E.  The  aiaiiinnm  deBectkmi  ol  the  detector  cormpond  to 
.k.  n^i~_ !»  uh^h  the  r.c.ri.'uii.^pFLMGE,  HLMJ  ^n  whkli 
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ewreepoading  to  lb*  free  pcriodi  oL  Ibe  eyilem  HLMJ.  ao  that  U 
«v  luuw  the  (rco  periode  of  tbit  circuit  we  know  the  wave  lengtli 
of  Ibe  eleclrk  wave!  under  comideratiorL  Thin  il  the  end)  o( 
the  wimH,  Jatefneand  have  no  capacity,  the  current  along  then 

Henc*  baH  the  wave  leaAh  nut  be  an  odd  ubnullipte  o(  the  Icnnh 
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of  tbe  wave  length  in  awch  caaes.  Leefier  introduced , 
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uadtT  electric  flactUatiana  ol  varvina  f ret|uency- 
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ve  capocily  ia  required,  and 


where  t  ii  the  dlitaiue  of 
tbe  condenter  [ion  tbe 
bri<ke  and  C  la  the  ca[ttcitv  of  unit  length  of  the  wire.  In  tbe 
condenaer  part  of  tbe  line*  el  force  will  pasa  thniugh  air  and  part 
throu^  thedielcclrici  henceC  will  beot  the  form Ci-fKCi  where 
K  ia  the  apccific  inductive  capacity  tA  the  dielectric.  Hence  ^r '  *• 
the  diilance  ti  naxiouni  deaection  when  tbe  dielectric  la  ifi 
by  air.  r  when  f"-'     -'  -   -  ■—     ■- •'     •  ' 


"'-r-"'X      ,-K' 
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an equation  tiy  mean  of  which  K  can  be  determined.  It  wia  ta 
thit  way  that  Drude  inveitinEcd  the  tpedfic  inductive  capacitir 
with  varying  fiequency^  and  lound  a  falliof  off  in  the  qxcinc  ifr 
ductiw  capacily  trith  increaae  of  iRqucncy  when  the  dielcctrka 
contained  the  radicle  OH.  In  another  method  med  by  bim  the 
wiret  were  led  through  lone  tank!  filled  with  the  liquid  wh ''~ 


Etitni  of  ekcironugnetic  diiturbaAce  through  tbe 
•pedfic  induetin  capieily  of  the  fluid. 
Ki.  Vdtcilj^FnpagUmnfEixIroimiinaiiMiaiUmutfiAir. 
eiperimcflli  of  Snrailn  and  Do  la  lUve  already  deneribed 
(tee  1 5)  have  ihown  that,  a>  Ibgory  nquina,  the  velecilv  of  pnpfr 
■adoik  of  electric  elVecte  Ihruigb  air  n  tfaa  aane  ai  abwi  wins. 
The  tame  reiull  had  been  arrived  at  by  J.  I.  Thomion,  ahbougb 
from  the  method  he  uaed  Mater  dtfercnoet  Dctwecn  the  velocitwa 
might  have  etcaped  deteedon  than  wat  poaiible  by  Saiaiin  and  D* 
la  Kive'i  method.  The  wlocity  of  wavet  along  aim  hai  beea 
directly  ifetemined  by  BloodkH  by  two  dilFerent  melbodi.  In  (he 
Gru  the  detector  CDuined  of  two  P< 
diameter  placed  a  fraaion    ' 

neaiure  by  MaiwelTi  method.    The  piaiei 

dimemioni  of  the  reclanflc  and  the  liae  (4  tbe  wire.  The  lime 
vibmiioci  T  it  equal  to  »V  (LC).  (The  wave  length  corretponding 
to  lhi>  time  i>  long  compared  with  the  length  of  the  circuit,  to  that 
the  uie  of  thit  formuki  it  kailimate.)  Thit  detector  it  placed 
iKlween  two  porallel  wiret.  and  the  wavet  produced  by  Ibe  exoter 
are  reflecled  from  a  movable  bridge-  When  tfaitbridlEC&placediutt 
beyond  the  detector  vigorous  iparli  arc  obuned.  but  a*  the  brid^ 


detecln  wat  ■ 


that  if  laMwTd  o^ng  a  dnglE  we  LM  10  fonn  the  I 
two  puaUcI  wint  PQ,  LM.  ^lacnl  clav  together,  tbe 


deflect 

ura  the  wave  length  it  one  1  puce  11  dittance  i/X  from  the  detector,  when  X  it  the  wi 
LMM'L'.ind  muM  there-  I  of  the  vibration  given  out  by  the  detector.   The  tpailit 
Lfcher  ihowed  I  appear  when  the  dittance  ol^  the  bildge  from  the  delecti 
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3-03XJai'  cm./Kc.,  thui  unein^  wdl  with  that  deduced  hy  (he 
preceding  method-  Other  detcrminalions  of  the  velocity  of  eleclro- 
nuKneiie  pnKHflation  hive  been  made  by  Lodge  and  Glaiebrook, 
ana  by  Baundcn. 

On  Mutwelt'i  elect lOmagnelic  tbaofv  the  verity  of  propagatkn 
o[  elect  ramagneiic  diuuibincei  ihould  equal  the  vekcily  oflight, 
— 1  ,1^  .1..  ^.-.„  t(  the  electnimagneric  unit  of  eleelficilv  10  the 
A  Large  number  of  determiaationa  of  toil  ratio 


have  been  made:- 


;% 


l^e  mevi  of  theee  determinatioAft  k  s-ooixioi"  rm^lnc.,  while 
the  isean  of  the  Uit  live  detecminatiani  of  the  vdodty  of  light  in 
air.ia  givca  by  Himitedt  a>  j-ocaxio"  em.hec    From  thoH  »- 

magnetic  diiturbance  it  cquil  u  the  velocny  of  light,  and  to  the 
vciodir  ciquired  by  Malwdl'e  theory. 

la  evHniBeniLiii  with  electiomaEitetic  wava  k  it  In  geoeral 
more  difficult  to  mtsure  the  periacTof  the  aclllaiioni  than  Iheir 
wave  length.  Rutherford  ueed  u  method  by  which  the  period  of 
the  vibraiioD  can  euly  be  determined ;  it  it  bated  apon  the  theory 
of  Ihe  diaribudon  of  aflemtint  cutrentiin  twvdrDiIti  ACB.  ADB 
tlK^Suii'i  ACB,  ADB.  thL"^™'     ''  '      ™»™""  "«""•  "> 


J^Tw^n "k^dt . ,  -. .._ 

.    RuUierford  deleclonwere  placed  iDlhelwocircuita,and 
jitt  adjutied  unrQ  they  iboved  that  A-B;  when  tnia  in 


S  aodT,  ire" 


Tbe    praent    artidi 

te  cJectrolyala  ol  aqut 
tridty  it  lucd  in  the  a 


>n  p  iTnd'i^ 
tl-J-T.) 
dealt    with 


cheniLcal  productt  «l  ft 
EixciKOiiETALLUKcy,  although,  itriclty  tpeakibg,  in  ume 
caiei  {e.f.  caldum  carbide  and  pboqihorus  manuiactm)  lb«y 
are  not  truly  metaUurgicaJ  in  character.  For  tbe  Ibfltvy  and 
elcmenlal  laws  of  etcclio-depoiitioa  lec  ELECnoLvm;  ud 
for  tbe  conilruction  and  lue  of  dcclHc  genenlon  we  DvNAKO 
and  BtTTzn:  Efirirfc.  The  importance  of  iIk  cubjtct  may 
be  gauged  by  ihe  fact  thai  oU  tbe  aluminiuniT  mafneBium; 
sodium,  potataium,  catdum  carbide,  carbontndum  and  trtifidal 
graphite,  now  [^ced  on  Ihe  macketi  it  made  by  electrical  pto- 
ceiHi,  and  that  tbe  use  of  luch  praceaset  for  tbe  refining  of  cofqwr 
and  silver,  and  in  tbe  manuhcture  of  pboephorua,  potaaium 
chlorate  and  bleach,  already  presaing  very  heavHy  on  Ibt  oldec  _ 
non-electrical  lytlemj,  is  every  year  emeodlng.  Theconveoknte  ' 
also  Hilh  wbjcb  the  energy  of  walerfalli  can  b«  convened  lito 
electric  energy  has  led  to  ibe  inlRiductiDii  of  cbemical  iDdinlriti 
into  counuiei  ud  dialricU  where,  owing  to  the  abatocE  of  cot), 
Ihey  were  pi»viously  unlnown.  Norwy  and  Swiderland  ban 
become  [mponant  producers  of  chcmicab,  and  pastoral  diitrkti 
such  as  Ihoae  in  whicb  Niagara  or  Foyer*  are  silioted  nunu- 
facluring  centrea.  In  this  way  Ihe  development  of  the  electric 
chemical  Industry  is  in  a  mariced  degree  altering  tbe  diitributJod 
of  trade  tbrou^wut  the  world. 

Eiatniylic  Refinimi  of  Uctali. —tia  prindple  usually  followed 
in  tbe  dectrolytic  refining  of  metala  It  to  cast  tbe  impure  metal 
into  plates,  which  an  eiposed  as  anodn  in  a  luitible  solvent, 
comnnnly  a. salt  of  Che  metal  under  treattnenl.  On  passing  a 
ckiirent  of  decuidty,  of  arbidi  tbe  vahime  and  pressure  art 
adjutied  to  tbe  condiliona  of  tbe  electtolyte  and,  dectrodet, 
the  anode  slowly  diseolva,  leaving  the  insoluble  iinpuritici  la 
the  form  of  a  sponge,  il  the  propottion  be  considerable,  but 
othervlse  at  a  mad  or  slime  which  become*  detadied  from  Ibt 
anode  surface  and  mutt  be  prevented  Irom  coning  into  contact 
with  Jhe  cathode.  Tbe  metal  to  be  refined  pts^ng  into  sdutlon 
is  concunenily  deposited  at  the  cathode.  Soluble  inipurjiin 
which  arc  more  electro-negative  than  the  metal  under  Irealmenl 
must,  if  present,  be  removed  by  a  preliminary  proceas,  and  the 
voltage  and  other  conditions  must  be  so  selected  that  none  of 
the  more  electro-positive  metals  are  co-deposited  with  the  metal 
to  be  rcBncd.  From  these  and  other  considerations  it  is  obviout 
that  (i)  the  electrolyte  mutt  be  such  as  will  freely  dinolve  Ihe 
nuiil  to  be  refined;  (i)  tbe  elcctmlyte  mtist  be  able  to  diitolve 
the  major  portion  of  the  anode,  otherwise  the  riiass  of  iDiolublc 
matter  on  the  outer  layer  will  ptevcnt  access  ot  dcctttdjrte  to 
the  core,  which  will  thus  etr^ie  refining;  (3)  Ihe  dedmlyte 
should,  if  poBtlble,  be  incapable  of  dissolving  melab  more 
clectro-ncgativE  than  that  Co  be  refined;  (4)  the  piopMCiOB  of 

luhsCanccs  will  accumulaCe  too  rapidly  in  the  Mlution  and 
nccctulate  it!  frequent  purification;  (j)  the  current  deoilty 
must  be  so  odjuited  lo'lhe  slrerglb  of  the  solution  and  lo  other 
conditions  thai  nO  relatively  elcdro-positlve  mciil  is  deposited, 
and  that  Ibe  cathode  dqnslt  is  physically  suilable  [or  lub- 
tequeot  treatmcnl;  (6)  the  current  density  diould  be  as  high  at 
i>  comittent  wllh  Ibc  productloa  of  a  pure  and  sound  deposit, 
wiihont  undne  npcoae  of  voltage,  so  that  tbe  operation  may  be 
rapid  and  Ihe  "turnover"  large;  [7)  the  eleclrolyle  should 
be  as  good  a  conductor  of  electricity  as  possible,  and  should  not, 
ocdioatity,  be  altered  cbemically  by  cipoiun  lo  alt;  and  (<)  tha 
ose  of  porous  partitions  should  be  avtddrd,  *i  Ihey  fncreau  tba 
resialance  and  usually  require  frequent  renewal.  For  dctailm 
of  the  practical  metbodi  see  C0141;  Silvei;  Corr£K  and  hea4- 
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owlll  Mitts  "ilh  the  wiltr.  a>  is  wtS  known,  forming  csmlk 
iTkaPi^  which  ilittolvH  in  lhp»lulion,  and  hydrogtn,  which  cornes 
oil  «s  1  gm.  So  Mtly  a  1851  a  paimi  wis  likm  om  by  Conke 
loi  ihF  produciion  of  ciuuk  ilkili  wiihoul  tht  ii«  o[  ■  »pmie 
cuneni,  by  Imrncniag  iion  ind  copper  pbln  on  opposile  sido 
d  1  poniu  (biKuit-wiiR)  puliiion  in  1  siutible  ctU,  conuining 
■  whitioaof  lhealtlDbcclKttolyud,ilii°-«s''C.(7o°-i50°F). 
The  uluiion  of  (he  iion  mode  vta  intended  to  B0ord  the 
necetuiy  eaergy  In  the  Hme  yai  anolher  palcnl  wit  granied 
to  C-  Will  for  1  sbnilu  process,  involving  the  einploymcnt  of  an 
cilenially  genenled  currtnL.  When  an  lUuline  chloride,  uy 
■odium  chloride,  is  electrolysed  with  one  electrode  immened 
Id  ■  pomu  ccU,  whik  ouuic  kkU  is  lonncd  U  ihe  ciihode, 
cUorint  il  deposited  at  the  anode.  U  the  latter  be  insoluUe, 
the  gas  diffuses  into  the  Hlution  and,  whcs  this  bccoma 
saturated,  acapes  into  the  air.  IF,  however,  no  porous  diviiloii 
be  used  to  prevent  the  intennin^ing  hj  difiusion  of  [be  anode 
ind  cathode  Botutions,  a  complicated  set  of  aubsidiaiy  reictionf 
tikes  pbce.  The  chlorine  rticts  with  the  catistic  uda,  forming 
iodhin  hypochlorite,  and  (his  in  iim,  with  an  eicess  of  chlorine 
and  at  higher  temperatures,  bfcomoi  foe  the  most  pan  convened 
into  chlorate,  whiUt  any  simultaneous  electrolysis  of  a  hydroxide 
or  water  and  a  chloride  (so  tiuit  hydtoxyl  and  chlorine  are  liinul- 
taneously  liberated  at  the  anode)  also  produces  oiygeD<hkiiine 

coDipoundi  into  coniact  witb  the  cathode  kadi  to  a  pulial 
reducuon  to  chloride,  by  the  rcmovil  of  combined  oiygcn  hy  the 
initnimentality  o(  the  hydrogen  there  evolved.  In  proportion  as 
Ibe  original  chloride  is  thus  reproduced,  the  efficiency  of  tht 
process  isolcounediminished.  It  is obvtms  that,  with  suitable 
methods  and  apparatus,  the  electidysia  of  alkaline  chlorides 
maybe  made  to  yield  chlorine,  hypochlorites  (bleaching  Uquors), 
chlorates  oc  caustic  alkoh",  but  that  great  ore  must  be  eierciscd 
if  any  of  these  ptoductsis  to  be  obtained : 


y  pateni 


n  taken 


(bemistry,  bul  il  is  to  be  remarked  that  that  granted  to  C.  Wi 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  ground.  In  his  process  a  current 
was  passed  through  a  tank  divided  into  two  or  three  ccUs  by 
parous  partitions,  hoods  and  [utjcs  were  arranged  to  carry  oH 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  respectively,  and  the  whole  was  heated 
to  rao°  K.  by  a  steam  jacket  when  caustic  alkali  was  being  made. 
Hypochlorites  were  made,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
cfalontes  at  higher  tempera turei,  in  u  cell  without  a  partition  in 
which  the  cathode  nu  pUced  horiwntally  immediately  above  the 
anode,  to  favour  the  miiing  of  (he  ascending  ddorine  with  the 
detceoding  cauiiic  solution. 
The  relatloB  betwnti  the  rompoation  of  the  electrolyte  and  the 

hU  bMB  iludied  by  F,  Ooltfl  (ZfWii*ri/l/.  ElEllwim.,  1891,  vol.  L 
pp.  jis  and  474)  in  conneiion  »iili  the  production  of  hypochloriies 
and  ehlonies  m  tanks  without  diiphngnis,  byC  Kausscrmann  ond 
W.  NucboU  (C*flHjtrr  Zrihat.  iSM.  vol  iviiL  p.  Ssr)  f«  iheii 

ridsciion  in  cells  with  poratji  diaphragms,  and  by  F  Haber  and 
Crinbeig  (2iif lotriA/  martaw,  Cttwi,  igaS.vol-ivi.  pp  198, 370, 
4jt)  In  conneidon  with  the  elKtrolvMs  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Oeucl, 
uilni  a  10%  ulntlon  of  pMaHiu'm  chloride,  obtJdiied  the  best 
yield  of  hypochloriw  with  a  high  cumu.denHiv,  but  u  looii 
at  ll%  or  bleaching  ehlorinc  (as  hypo-'-'--— ■- 

erf  chtoqie  was  obtained  when  from  1 
*at  present.    With  high  curreiH-denihy. 

chlcfine  produced  must  be  Im  and  II 
lower.    H<  alio  traced  a  conneiioif  betw 


requiiie  an  eipendltun  o4  nearly 
earlmt  of  tho^ore  modern  proc 
which  consined  in  the  production 


iriy  s  ■  . 
production  of  bic 


Olhir  EUttrxiemkal  Preatsu. — It  is  obvious  that  electrolytic 
iodine  and  bromine,  and  oiygen  compounds  of  these  elements, 
may  be  produced  by  methods  similar  to  those  appL'ed  to  chloride) 
(see  Alkau  MAKUFACiiniE  and  Celoeates),  and  Kelloer  and 
others  have  patented  processes  with  this  end  in  view.  Hydrettn 
and  exyten  may  also  be  produced  elect  rolylicilly  as  gases,  and 
their  respective  redudng  and  ooditing  powers  at  the  moment 
of  dq>osiIion  on  the  electrode  are  frequently  used  in  the 
laboratory,  and  to  some  eatenl  ioduBtrially.  chieHy  in  the  field 
of  organic  chemistry.  Similarly,  (be  formation  of  organic 
halogen  products  may  be  effected  by  electrolytic  chlorine,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  production  of  cAtoo/ by  the  gradual  introduc- 
tion of  alcohol  into  an  anode  cell  in  which  the  electrolyte  is  1 
sttong  solution  of  potassium  chloride.  Again,  anode  reactions, 
Etch  as  arc  observed  in  the  electrolysis  of  the  fatty  acidst  may  be 
utitited,  as,  for  example,  when  the  radical  CHaCOi— deposited 
U  Ibe  anode  in  the  electrolysis  of  ocetic  add— is  diatodated, 
two  of  the  groups  react  to  give  one  molecule  of  dham,  CiHi,  and 
two  of  carbon  dioxide.  This,  which  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  daas-mctioD,  is  obviously  capable  ol  endless  variation. 
Many  electrolytic  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  purifica. 
tion  of  ntiar't  in  some  of  them  soluble  anodes  are  used  for  a  few 

from  the  cathode  reacXion  may  precipitate  chemically  the 
hydroxide  ol  the  anode  metal  dissolved  in  (he  liquid,  the  pie- 
dpitale  carrying  with  It  mechanically  some  of  the  iiopuiiiies 
present,  and  thus  daiifying  the  solution.  Id  otben  the  current 
is  applied  for  a  longer  time  to  the  otigini]  sugat^soluiion  yiih 
insoluble  ((.(  cnrbonj  anode*.  F.  Peters  has  found  Ifiit  with 
these  methods  the  best  results  ate  obtained  when  otone  is  em- 
ployed in  addition  to  electrolytic  oxygen.  Use  his  been  made 
ol  electrolysis  In  laxumg  operations,  Ibe  cumnt  being  passed 
through  the  lan-liquors  containing  the  hides.  The  cuireni, 
by  endosmous,  favours  the  passage  of  the  solution  into  the 
hide.substance,  and  at  the  same  time  appears  lo  usisi  the  cbemi. 
cal  combinaiians  there  occurring,  hence  a  great  reduction  in 
ihf  lime  required  lor  the  completion  ol  the  ptocts^  Many 
patents  have  been  taken  out  in  this  direction,  one  of  the  best 
known  being  that  of  Groih.  experimented  upon  by  S.  Rideal 
andA  F,  Trotter  (y»»ii.  S«  Clum.lKduil  .litti.yd  ap.l'Sli 
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who  employed  copper  anode),  4  n 

dcmiliM  ol  OJ7S  lo  i  (ringing  in  somccasis  10  7-5)  omjiticpc. 
sq.  it.,  the  best  tcsiills  bang  obtained  with  the  smaller  eurrcnt- 
dcnsiliis.  Elect rochemicsl  processes  Krc  often  iadimtly  used, 
as  ior  ciample  in  the  Vilion  process  (Btc.  Sn.,  New  York, 
1S99,  vol.  niv,  p.  375)  appUcd  in  Russia  to  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol,  by  B  serin  of  chemkal  reaciions  Etarting  from  the  pro- 
duction of  acetylene  by  the  action  of  water  upon  calcium  carbide. 
The  production  of  mom  in  small  quanlitits  during  electrolysis, 
and  by  the  so-called  silent  discharge,  has  bug  been  known,  and 
the  Siemens  induction  tube  has  been  developed  for  use  industri- 
ally. The  SiemcM  »nd  Hdslw  omniier,  in  form  somewhat 
resembling  the  old  laboiatoiy  iulrumcnt,  b  largely  used  in 
Geraiaay;  working  with  an  alternating  current  transfatraed 
up  to  6500  volts,  it  has  been  found  lo  give  23a  graius  or  more 
of  oEOne  per  e,h.  p.  boor.  E.  Atidreoli  (whcse  Gnt  British 
oione  patent  was  Ko.  17,416  o!  1891)  uses  Bat  aluminium  plates 
and  points,  and  working  with  an  alternating  current  of  jooo 
volts  ii  said  to  have  obtained  1440  grains  per  ch.p.  hour. 
Yamold^a  process,  using  corrugated  gtass  plates  coated  on  one 
side  with  gold  oc  other  metal  leaf,  is  stated  to  have  yielded  as 
much  as  J700  grains  per  e.h.p.  hour.  The  ozone  so  prepared 
has  numerous  uses,  aa.  for  example,  in  bleaching  oila,  waus, 
fabrics,  lie,  sterilising  drinking-wnter,  maturing  wines,  deaiaing 
loul  beer-casks,  oitdiiing  oil,  and  in  the  nunufacture  of  vanillia. 


ELECTROCUTION  (an  anomalous  derivative  from  "  eiectro- 
eiecution";  syn.  "  electrothaoasia"),  the  popular  name.  In- 
vented in  America,  tot  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  on 
criminals  (sec  CA?nu.Ptiiii9HiiENT]  by  passing  through  the  body 
of  the  condemned  a  sulfident  current  of  electricity  to  cause 
death.  Tlie  method  was  first  adopted  by  the  slate  of  New  Yorit, 
a  law  making  this  method  obligatoiy  baving  been  passed  and 
approved  by  the  governor  on  the  41J1  of  June  iSSS.  The  law 
provides  (bat  there  shall  be  present,  in  addition  to  the  warden, 
two  physldaos,  twelve  reputatJe  ciiiiens  of  Cull  age,  seven  deputy 
.     .,         .  ..  .1.  _.._T • 1 _,(  (jicMding 
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of  the  body  of  the  convict  Is  required,  and  the  body,  unless 
claimed  by  relativa.  Is  interred  in  the  prison  cemeteiy  *ith  a 
sufficient  quantity  ol  quicklime  to  consume  it.  The  tan  became 
effective  in  New  York  on  the  ist  of  January  1889.  The  first 
criminal  to  be  executed  by  electricity  was  William  Kemmler, 
on  the  &tb  of  August  1690.  at  Auburn  prison.  Tlie  validity  of 
the  New  York  law  had  previously  been  attacked  in  regard  to 
this  case  IRi  Kemmla,  ifiS^;  136  U.S.  436),  «s  providing  "  a 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  "  and  therefore  being  contrary 
to  the  Constitution ;  but  it  was  sustained  in  the  stale  courts  and 
finally  in  the  Federal  courts.  By  1906  about  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  murderers  hjid  been  succewf nlly  executed  by  electricity  in 
New  York  state  in  Sing  Sing.  Auburn  and  Daimemora  prisons. 
The  method  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  states  of  Ohio 
(1S116),  Massachusetts  (1K98).  New  Jersey  (190^),  Vir^nia 
(190S)  and  North  Carolina  (tgio). 

The  apparatus  consists  of  astatlonsir  engine,  an  alternating 
dynamo  capable  of  generating  ■  current  at  a  pressure  ol  1000 
volts,  a  "  death-chair "  with  adjustable  head-rest,  binding 
itraps  and  adjustable  electrodes  devised  by  E.  F.  Dsvb,  the 
itale  electrician  of  New  York.    The  voltmeter,  ammeter  and 


sm'tch-board  controlling  IheaiitenI  are  located  in  the  eiecuiiog-' 

room;  the  dynamo-room  is  communicated  with  by  electric 
signals.  Before  each  execution  the  entire  apparatus  is  thoroughly 
tested.  When  everything  is  in  readiness  the  ciiminal  is  brought 
in  and  seats  himself  in  the  death-chair.  His  bead,  cheat,  Irnu 
and  legs  are  secured  by  broad  straps;  one  electrode  thoroughly 
moistened  with  salt-solution  is  affixed  to  the  head,  and  anatbet  to 
the  calf  of  one  leg,  both  electrodes  being  moulded  so  as  to  secure 
good  contact.  The  application  of  the  current  is  usually  as 
foUowa;  the  contact  is  made  with  a  high  voluge  (lyoo-iSoo 
volts)  for  5  to  7  seconds,  reduced  to  aoo  volts  until  a  half-minute 
has  elapsed;  raised  to  hogh  voltage  for  3  to  5  lecimds,  again  re- 
duced lo  low  voltage  for  3  to  s  seconds,  again  reduced  to  a  low 
voltage  until  one  minute  has  ekpsed,  when  it  is  again  raised  to 
the  high  voltage  for  a  few  seconds  and  the  contact  broken.  The 
ammeter  usually  shows  that  from  7  to  10  amperes  pass  Ibroudi 
the  criminal's  body.  A  second  or  even  a  thlid  brief  cosiactli 
sometimes  made,  partly  as  a  precautionary  measure,  but  rather 
the  more  completely  to  abolish  reflexes  in  the  dead  body.  Cal- 
culations have  sbown  that  by  this  method  of  execution  f  roia  7  to 
10  h.  p.  of  energy  are  liberated  in  the  criminal's  body.  The 
time  consumed  by  the  strapping.^  process  is  usually  about  4S 
seconds,  and  the  flrst  contact  is  made  about  70  seconds  after  tba 
criminal  has  entered  the  death-chamber. 

When  properly  performed  the  eHect  is  palzdess  and  instan- 
taneous death.    The  mechanism  of  life,  drculition  and  resptn- 

instantly,  and  tbe  prolonged  application  of  the  current  encore* 
permanent  derangement  of  the  vital  functions  beyond  recovery. 
Occasionally  tbe  drying  of  the  sponges  through  undue  generation 
of  beat  causes  desquamation  or  superficial  blistering  of  the  akin 
at  the  site  ol  the  electrodes.  Post-mortem  discoloration,  or 
post-mortem  lividity,  often  appears  during  the  first  contact. 
The  pupils  of  the  eyes  dilate  instantly  and  remain  dilated  alter 
death. 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  "  electrocuted  "  crimEiiala 
reveals  a  number  of  interesting  phenomena.  The  tcmpetature 
of  the  body  rises  promptly  after  death  to  a  very  bigb  point. 
At  the  site  of  tbe  leg  electrode  a  temperature  ot  over  tiS*F.  was 
registered  within  fifteen  minutes  in  many  cases.  After  the  n-movil 
of  the  brain  the  (emperatute  recorded  in  the  spinal  canal  was 
often  over  110°  F.  Tbe  development  of  this  high  temperature  1* 
to  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  ihe  active  metabolism  of  tissues 
mjt  (somatically)  dead  within  a  body  where  all  vital  mechanisms 
have  been  abolished,  there  being  no  circulation  to  carry  off  tbe 
generated  heat.  The  heart,  at  first  flaccid  when  exposed  soon 
after  death,  gradually  coAtrscIs  and  assumes  a  tctanizcd  con- 
dition; it  empties  lueU  of  all  Mood  and  takes  the  fonn  of  a  heart 
in  systole.  TTie  lungs  are  usually  devoid  of  blood  and  weigh 
only  7  or  8  ounces  (avoird.)  each.  The  blood  is  profoundly 
altered  biochemically;  it  is  of  a  very  dark  colour  arid  it  rarely 
coagulates.  (E.  A.  S.") 

BLECTltORnrenCS,  that  part  of  electrical  science  which  1* 
coocemcd  Kith  the  ptopeities  of  electric  cuneala. 
,  CiiaiifiauitH  ff  Eiabie  CurrmW.— Electric  currents  an 
classified  into  (u)  conductkia  ovrents.  (h)  convection  currenls, 
(f]  displacement  or  dielectric  currents.  In  ihe  case  of  conduc- 
tion cuirenia  eleclrcity  flows  or  moves  thiough  a  stationary 
material  body  called  die  conductor.  In  convection  currenls 
electricity  is  carried  from  place  to  place  with  and  on  moving 
material  bodies  or  partictcs.  In  didectric  currents  there  is  no 
continued  movement  of  electricity,  but  merely  a  limited  displaco- 
menl  through  or  in  the  mass  of  an  insulator  or  dielectric.  The 
path  in  which  an  electric  current  exists  Is  called  an  electric 
circuit,  and  may  consist  wholly  of  a  conducting  body,  or  partly 
olaconductorand  insulator  or  dielectric,  orwhoUyofadielccLric 
In  cases  in  which  the  three  classes  of  currents  are  present  together 
the  true  ciureot  is  the  sum  of  each  separately.  In  the  case  of 
conduction  currents  the  drcuii  caosists  of  a  conductor  immettcd 

cylinder,  a  sheet,  surface  or  B<^d.  Electric  conduction  current! 
may  Uke  (dace  in  qiace  of  one,  two  or  three  dimensions,  but  lor 
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the  most  part  the  circuits  we  have  to  consider  consist  of  thin 
cylindrical  wires  or  tubes  of  conducting  material  surrounded 
with  an  insulator;  hence  the  case  which  generally  presents  itself 
is  that  of  electric  flow  in  space  of  one  dimension.  Self-closed 
electric  currents  taking  place  in  a  sheet  of  conductor  are  called 
"  eddy  currents." 

Although  in  ordinary  language  the  current  is  said  to  flow  in 
the  conductor,  yet  according  to  modem  views  the  real  pathway 
of  the  ener^  transmitted  is  the  surrounding  dielectric,  and  the 
so-called  conductor  or  wire  merely  guides  the  transmission  of 
energy  in  a  certain  direction.  The  presence  of  an  electric 
current  is  recognized  by  three  qualities  or  powers:  (z)  by  the 
production  of  a  magnetic  field,  (a)  in  the  case  of  conduction 
currents,  by  the  production  of  heat  in  the  conductor,  and  (3)  if 
the  conductor  is  an  electrolyte  and  the  current  unidirectional, 
by  the  occurrence  of  chemiail  decomposition  in  it.  An  electric 
current  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  movement  of 
electricity  across  each  section  of  the  circuit,  and  is  then  measured 
by  the  quantity  conveyed  per  unit  of  time.  Hence  ildqis  the 
quantity  of  electricity  whkh  flows  across  any  section  of  the 
conduaor  in  the  element  of  time  di,  the  current  i'^dq/dt, 
.  Electric  currents  may  be  also  classified  as  constant  or  variable 
and  as  unidirectional  or  "  direct,"  that  is  flowing  always  in  the 
same  direction,  or  "  alternating,"  that  is  reversing  their  direction 
at  r^ular  intervals.  In  the  last  case  the  variation  of  current 
may  follow  any  particular  law.  It  is  called  a  "  periodic  current " 
if  the  cycle  of  current  values  is  repeated  during  a  certain  time 
called  the  periodic  time,  during  which  the  current  reaches  a 
certain  maximum  value,  first  in  one  direction  ^d  then  in  the 
opposite,  and  in  the  intervals  between  has  a  zero  value  at  certain 
instants.  The  frequency  of  the  periodic  current  is  the  number 
of  periods  or  cycles  in  one  second,  and  alternating  oirrents  are 
described  as  low  frequency  or  hi^  frequency,  in  the  latter  case 
having  some  thousands  of  periods  per  second.  A  periodic  current 
may  be  represented  either  by  a  wave  diagram,  or  by  a  polar 
diagram.*  In  the  first  case  we  take  a  straight  line  to  represent 
the  uniform  flow  of  time,  and  at  small  equidistant  intervals 
set  up  perpendiculars  above  or  below  the  time  axis,  representing 
to  scale  the  current  at  that  instant  in  one  direction  or  the  other; 
the  extremities  of  these  ordinates  then  define  a  wavy  curve 
which  is  colled  the  wave  form  of  the  current  (fig.  z).  It  is  obvious 
that  this  curve  can  only  be  a  single  valued  curve.  In  one  par- 
ticular and  important  case  the  form  of  the  current  curve  is  a 
simple  harmonic  curve  or  simple  sine  curve.  If  T  represents 
the  periodic  time  in  which  the  cycle  of  current  values  takes 
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place,  whilst  n  is  the  frequency  or  number  of  periods  per  second 
and  p  stands  for  2irn,  and  i  is  the  value  of  the  current  at  any 
instant  /,  and  I  its  maximum  value,  then  in  this  case  we  have 
s»  I  sin  pt.  Such  a  current  is  called  a  "  sine  current "  or  simple 
periodic  current. 

In  a  polar  diagram  (fig.  2)  a  number  of  radial  lines  are  drawn 
from  a  point  at  small  equiangiilar  intervals,  and  on  these  lines 
are  set  off  lengths  proportional  to  the  current  value  of  a  periodic 
current  at  corresponding  intervals  during  one  complete  period 
represented  by  four  right  angles.  The  extremities  of  these 
radii  delineate  a  polar  curve.  The  poUr  form  of  a  simple  sine 
current  is  obviously  a  circle  drawn  through  the  origin.  As  a 
consequence  of  Fourier's  theorem  it  follows  that  any  periodic 
curve  having  any  wave  form  can  be  imitated  by  the  super- 
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position  of  simple  sine  currents  differing  in  maximum  value  and 
in  phase. 

DcfinilioHS  of  Unit  Electric  CurrenL — In  electrokinetic  in vestiga* 
tions  we  are  most  commonly  limited  to  the  cases  of  unidirectional 
continuous  and  constant  currents  (C.C.  or  D.C.),  or  of  simple 
periodic  currents,  or  alternating  currents  of  sine  form  (A.C.). 
A  continuous  electric  current  is  measured  either  by  the  magnetic 
effect  it  produces  at  some  point  outside  its  circuit,  or  by  the 
amount  of  electrochemical  decomposition  it  can  perform  in  a 
given  time  on  a  selected  standard  electrolyte.  Limiting  otur 
consideration  to  the  case  of  linear  currents  or  currents  flowing 
in  thin  cylindrical  wires,  a  definition  may  be  given  in  the  first 
place  of  the  unit  electric  current  in  the  centimetre,  gramme, 
second  (C.G.S.)  of  electromagnetic  measurement  (see  Units, 
Physical).  H.  C.  Oersted  discovered  in  i Sao  that  a  straight 
wire  conveying  an  electric  current  is  surrounded  by  a  magnetic 
field  the  lines  of  which  are  self-closed  lines  embracing  the  electric 
circuit  (see  Electkioty  and  Electromaonetism).  The  unit 
current  in  the  electromagnetic  system  of  measurement  is  defined 
as  the  current  which,  flowing  in  a  thin  wire  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  circle  of  one  centimetre  in  radius,  creates  a  magnetic  field 
having  a  strength  of  xt  units  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and 
therefore  would  exert  a  mechanical  force  of  ar  dynes  on  a  unit 
magnetic  pole  placed  at  that  point  (see  Magnetism).  Since 
the  length  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  unit  radius  is 
2T  units,  this  is  equivalent  to  stating  that  the  unit  current  on 
the  electromagnetic  C.G.S.  system  is  a  current  such  that  unit 
length  acts  on  unit  magnetic  pole  with  a  unit  force  at  a  unit 
of  distance.  Another  definition,  called  the  electrostatic  unit 
of  current,  is  as  follows:  Let  any  conductor  be  charged  with 
electricity  and  discharged  throu^  a  thin  wire  at  such  a  rate 
that  one  electrostatic  unit  <^  quantity  (see  Electrostatics) 
flows  past  any  section  of  the  wire  in  one  unit  of  time.  The 
electromagnetic  unit  of  current  defined  as  above  is  3X10***  times 
larger  than  the  electrostatic  unit. 

In  the  selection  of  a  practical  unit  of  current  it  was  ccmsidered 
that  the  electromagnetic  um't  was  too  large  for  most  ptn'poses, 
whilst  the  electrostatic  unit  was  too  small;  hence  a  practical 
unit  of  current  called  i  ampere  was  selected,  intended  originally 
to  be  i/io  of  the  absolute  electromagnetic  C.G.S.  unit  of  current 
as  above  defined.  The  practical  unit  of  current,  called  the 
international  ampere,  is,  however,  legally  defined  at  the  present 
time  as  the  continuous  unidirectional  current  which  when 
flowing  through  a  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate  deposits  in 
one  second  on  the  cathode  or  negative  pole  0*0011  rS  of  a  gramme 
of  silver.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  international  unit 
is  smaller  by  about  one  part  in  a  thousand,  or  perhaps  by  one 
part  in  800,  than  the  theoretical  ampere  defined  as  i/io  part  of 
the  absolute  electromagnetic  unit.  A  periodic  or  alternating 
current  is  said  to  have  a  value  of  i  ampere  if  when  passed  through 
a  fine  wire  it  produces  in  the  same  time  the  sante  heat  as  a 
unidirectional  continuous  current  of  i  ampere  as  above  elect  ro- 
chemically  defined.  In  the  case  of  a  simple  periodic  alternating 
current  having  a  simple  sine  wave  form,  the  maximum  value 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  equiheating  continuous  current  multiplied 
by  V  3 .  This  equiheating  continuous  current  is  called  the  effective 
or  root-mean-square  (R.M.S.)  value  of  the  alternating  one. 

Resistance. — A  current  flows  in  a  circuit  in  virtue  of  an  electro- 
motive force  (E.M.F.),  and  the  numerical  relation  between  the 
current  and  E.M.F.  is  determined  by  three  qualities  of  the 
drcuit  called  respectively,  its  resistance  (R),  inductance  (L),  and 
capacity  (C).  If  we  limit  our  consideration  to  the  case  of  con- 
tinuous um'directional  conduction  currents,  then  the  relation 
between  current  and  E.M.F.  is  defined  by  Ohm's  law,  which  states 
that  the  numerical  value  of  the  current  is  obtained  as  the  quotient 
of  the  electromotive  force  by  a  certain  constant  of  the  circuit 
called  its  resistance,  which  is  a  function  of  the  geometrical  form 
of  the  circuit,  of  its  nature,  i.e.  material,  and  of  its  temperature, 
but  is  independent  of  the  electromotive  force  or  current.  The 
resistance  (R)  is  measured  in  units  called  ohms  and  the  electro- 
motive force  in  volts  (V);  hence  for  a  continuous  current  the 
value  of  the  current  in  amperes  (A)  is  obtained  as  the  quotient 
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of  the  electromotive  force  acting  in  the  circuit  reckoned  in  volts 
by  the  resistance  in  ohms,  or  A  ■>  V/R.  Ghm  established  his  law 
by  a  coarse  of  reasoning  which  was  similar  to  that  on  which 
J.  B.  J.  Fourier  based  his  investigations  on  the  uniform  motion 
of  heat  in  a  conductor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  hoWever,  Ohm's 
law  merely  states  the  direct  proportionality  of  steady  current 
to  steady  electromotive  force  in  a  circuit,  and  asserts  that  this 
ratio  is  governed  by  the  numerical  value  of  a  quality  of  the  con- 
ductor, called.it8  resistance,  which  is  independent  of  the  curr^t, 
provided  that  a  correction  is  made  for  the  change  of  lonperature 
produced  by  the  current.  Our  belief,  however,  in  its  universality 
and  accuracy  rests  upon  the  dose  agreement  between  deductions 
made  from  it  and  observational  results,  and  although  it  is  not 
derivable  from  any  more  fundamental  prindplc,  it  is  yet  <me  of 
the  most  certainly  ascertained  laws  of  electrokinetics. 

Ohm's  law  not  only  applies  to  the  circuit  as  a  whole  but  to  any 
part  of  it,  and  provided  the  part  sdected  does  not  contain  a 
source  of  dectromotive  force  it  may  be  expressed  as  follows: — 
The  difference  <rf  potential  (P.D.)  between  any  two  points  of  a 
drctdt  including  a  resistance  R,  but  not  inducUng  any  source  of 
electromotive  force,  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  re- 
sistance and  the  current  i  in  the  element,  provided  the  conductor 
remams  at  the  same  temperature  and  the  current  is  constant  and 
nnidirectional.  If  the  current  is  varying  we  have,  however,  to  take 
into  account  the  electromotive  force  (E.M.F.)  produced  by  this 
rariation,  and  the  product  Ki  h  then  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  observed  P.D.  and  induced  E.M.F. 

We  may  otherwise  define  the  resistance  of  a  drcuit  by  saying 
that  it  is  that  physical  quality  of  it  in  virtue  of  which  energy  is 
dissipated  as  beat  in  the  circuit  when  a  current  flows  thn^gh  it. 
The  power  communicated  to  any  electric  circuit  when  a  current 
f  is  created  in  it  by  a  continuous  unidirectional  electromotive 
force  E  is  equal  to  £^,  and  the  energy  dissipated  as  heat  in  that 
drcuit  by  the  conductor  In  a  small  interval  of  time  dt  is  measured 
by  Et  dt.  Since  by  Ohm's  law  E«Ri,  where  R  is  the  resistance 
of  the  drcuit,  it  follows  that  the  energy  dissipated  as  heat  per 
unit  of  time  in  any  drcuit  is  numerically  represented  by  Ri*,  and 
therefore  the  resistance  is  measured  by  the  heat  produced  per 
unit  of  current,  provided  the  current  is  unvarying. 

Inductance. — As  soon  as  we  turn  our  attention,  however,  to 
alternating  or  periodic  currents  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  take 
into  account  another  quality  of  the  drcuit,  called  its  "  inductance." 
This  may  be  defined  as  that  quality  m  virtue  of  which  energy  is 
stored  up  in  connexion  with  the  drcuit  in  a  magnetic  form. 
It  can  be  experimentally  shown  that  a  current  cannot  be  created 
instantaneously  in  a  cfatuit  by  any  finite  electromotive  force, 
and  that  when  once  created  it  cannot  be  annihilated  instantane- 
ously. The  drcuit  possesses  a  quality  analogous  to  the  inertia 
of  matter.  If  a  current  i  is  flowing  in  a  drcuit  at  any  moment, 
the  enefgy  stored  up  in  connexion  with  the  drcuit  is  measured 
by  iL?,  where  L,  the  iifductance  of  the  drcuit,  is  related  to  the 
current  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quantity  called  the  mass  of 
a  body  is  rdated  to  its  velodty  in  the  expression  for  the  ordinary 
kinetic  energy,  viz.  JMt^.  The  rate  at  which  this  conserved 
energy  varies  with  the  current  is  called  the  "  clectrokinetic 
momentum  "  of  this  drcxiit  (-Lj).  Physically  interpreted  this 
quantity  signifies  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic  flux  due  to 
the  current  itself  which  are  self-linked  with  its  own  Circuit. 

Magnetic  Force  and  Ekctric  Currents.— In  the  case  of  every 
drcuit  conveying  a  current  there  is  a  certain  magnetic  force  (see 
Magnetism)  at  external  points  which  can  In  some  instances  be 
calculated.  Laplace  proved  that  the  magnetic  force  due  to  an 
element  of  length  ^  of  a  drcuit  conveying  a  current  I  at  a  point 
P  at  a  distance  r  from  the  element  is  expressed  by  I</S  sin  ^/f*, 
where  9  is  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  current  dement 
and  that  drawn  between  the  dement  and  the  point.  This  force 
is  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector  and  to  the 
plane  containing  it  and  the  element  of  current.  Hence  the 
determinatbn  of  the  magnetic  force  due  to  any  drcuit  is  reduced 
to  a  summation  of  the  effects  due  to  all  the  elements  of  length. 
For  instance,  the  magnetic  force  at  the  centre  of  a  drcular 
drcuit  of  radius  r  carrying  a  steady  ciirrent  I  is  2irl/r,  since  all 


elements  are  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre.  In  the  same 
manner.  If  we  take  a  point  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  circle  through  its  centre  and  at  a  distance  (f ,  the  magnetic 
force  along  this  line  is  expressed  by  2Tr«I/(H-i-rf»)f  Another 
important  case  b  that  of  an  infii^tdy  long  strai^  current. 
By  summing  up  the  magnetic  force  due  to  each  element  at 
any  point  P  outside  the  continuous  straight  current  I,  and  at  a 
distance  d  from  it,  we  can  show  that  it  is  equal  to  Hid  ot  b 
inversely  pn^x>rtional  to  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  wire. 
In  the  above  formula  the  current  I  is  measured  in  absolute 
dectromagnetic  units.  If  we  reckon  the  current  in  amperes 
A,  thenI«A/io.  j 

It  is  possible  to  make  tise  of  this  last  formula,  coupled  with  an 
experimental  fact,  to  prove  that  the  magnetic  force  due  to  an 
clement  of  current  varies  inversdy  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
If  a  flat  circular  disk  is  suspended  so  as  to  be  free  to  rotate  round 
a  straight  current  which  passes  through  its  centre,  and  two 
bar  magnets  are  placed  on  it  with  their  axes  in  line  with  the 
current,  it  is  found  that  the  disk  has  no  tendency  to  rotate  round 
the  current.  This  proves  that  the  force'  on  each  magnetic  pole 
is  inversely  as  its  distance  from  the  current.  But  it  can  be  shown 
that  this4awof  action  of  the  whole  infinitely  long  straight  current 
b  a  mathematical  consequence  of  the  fact  that  each  element  of 
the  current  exerts  a  magnetic  force  which  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  dbtance.  If  the  current  flows  N  times  round 
the  circuit  instead  of  once,  we  have  to  insert  NA/xo  in  place  of 
I  in  all  the  above  formulae.  The  quantity  NA  is  called  the 
"  ampere-turns  "  on  the  drcuit,  andJt  b  seen  that  the  magnetic 
field  at  any  point  outside  a  drcuit  b  proportional  to  the  ampere- 
turns  on  it  and  to  a  funaion  of  its  geometrical  form  and  the 
dbtance  of  the  point. 

There  b  therefore  a  dbtribution  of  magnetic  force  in  the  field 
of  every  current-carrying  conductor  which  can  be  delineated  by 
lines  of  magnetic  force  and  rendered  visible  to  the  eye  by  ht>n 
filings  (see  Magnetism).  If  a  copper  wire  b  passed  vertically 
through  a  hole  in  a  card  on  which  iron  filings  are  sprinkled,  and 
a  strong  electric  current  b  sent  through  the  circuit,  the  filings 
arrange  themsdves  in  concentric  drcular  lines  making  visible 
the  paths  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  (fig.  3).  In  the  same 
manner,  by  passing  a  drcular  wire  through  a  card  and  sending 
a  strong  current  through  the  wire  we  can  employ  iron  filings  to 
delineate  for  us  the  form  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  (fig.  4). 


Fic.  3.  Fig.  4. 

In  all  cases  a  magnetic  pole  of  strength  M,  placed  in  the  field  of  an 
clectnc  current,  b  urged  along  the  lines  of  force  with  a  mechanical 
force  equal  to  MH,  where  H  is  the  magnetic  force.  If  then  we 
carry  a  unit  magnetic  pole  against  the  direction  in  which  it  would 
naturally  move  we  do  work.  The  lines  of  magnetic  force  em- 
bradng  a  current-carrying  conductor  are  always  loops  or  endless 
lines. 

The  work  done  in  carrying  a  unit  magnetic  pole  once  round  a 
drcuit  conveying  a  current  is  called  the  line  integral  of  magnetic 
force  "  along  that  path.  If.  for  instance,  we  carry  a  unit  pole  in  a 
circular  path  of  radius  r  once  round  an  infinitd^  long  Btraighti 
filamentary  current  I,  the  line  iniei^ral  is  4v].  It  u  easy  to  prove! 
that  this  is  a  general  law.  and  that  if  wc  have  any  currents  flowing 
in  a  conductor  the  line  integral  of  magnetic  force  taken  once  round 
a  path  linked  with  the  current  circuit  is  4a-  times  the  total  current 
flowing  through  the  circuit,  l^t  us  apply  (his  to  the  case  of  an 
endless  solcnotd.  If  a  copper  wire  insulatcti  or  covered  with  cotton 
or  silk  is  twisted  round  a  thin  rod  so  as  to  make  a  dose  spiral,  thii^ 
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Currents  have  equa]  heat-ptDdudii£  powa  in  cooducton  of 
Idenliol  ntlstaBce  when  they  have  the  suHD  R.M.S.  values. 
HcDcepniodlc  or  altematinscunentsctn  be  measured  as  legatdi 
their  jCm.S.  viloB  by  ascertalmng  the  eonlinuous  cutient  which 
prodDcea  in  the  same  Iline  the  same  heat  m  the  same  conductor 
u  tho  perkxlii:  current  coniideied.  Current  meacuriug  Inauu- 
meata  dcpendiog  on  this  fact,  called  bot-win  unniEter*,  arc 
In  commoti  use,  especially  for  measuring  alicmiiJng  currents. 
The  tnarimuni  value  of  the  periodic  cuitent  can  only  be  dcier- 
Duoed  from  the  R.M.S.  value  when  we  know  the  wave  form  of 
tkecmoit.  Thethermaleflectsofelcclriccurifnttineondnclora 
•ra  dependent  upon  the  productloo  of  a  state  of  equilibrium 
between  the  heat  produced  electrically  in  the  wre  and  the 
ounea  opentive  in  mnoving  it.  Jf  an  ordinary  round  wire  is 
bektcd  by  ■  cumnt  it  loaes  beat,  (i)  by  radiation,  (i]  by  air 
eonvecOoB  or  coding,  and  Cs)  I'y  conduction  of  beat  out  of  the 
end*  o(  the  we.  Generally  ipcaiing,  the  greater  part  of  the 
beat  removal  is  ejected  by  radiation  and 
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The  einisahrjty  iacreasea  with  the  tempoatuze,  else  ru  atate  ol 
tbertnal  equilibrium  could  be  raichtd.  It  hu  been  found 
rrperlmen tally  that  whilst  for  fairly  thick  wires  from  8  to  6a 
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Cvrrml  on  A  nMer. — The  investigations  of  Anpire 
m  conncBon  with  electric  currents  are  of  fundamental  importance 
in  clectmkinetics.  Starting  from  the  discovery  of  Oersted, 
Ampire  made  known  the  correlative  fact  that  not  only  is  there 
a  mechanical  action  between  a  current  and  a  magnet,  but  thai 
two  conductors  conveying  electric  currents  eiert  mechanical 
forces  on  each  other.  Ampere  devised  ingenious  methods  of 
making  one  portion  of  a  circuit  movable  so  (bat  he  might  observe 
effects  of  attraction  or  repulsion  between  this  circuit  and  some 
other  filed  current.  He  employed  for  this  purpose  an  aataife 
circuit  B,  consisting  of  g  wire  henl  into  a  double  rectangle 
round  which  a  current  flowed  £rst  in  one  and  then  in  the  oppoails 
direction  (fig.  5).    '- 


with  the  tubular  support  A,  and  the  other  with  a  strong  Insu- 
lated wire  pasting  up  it. 

Ampin  devised  certain  cradal  eiperimenta,  sod  Ihe  theory 
deduced  from  them  is  based  upon  four  facts  and  one  aasumptlon.' 
He  showed  (i)  that  wire  conveying  a  current  bent  back  on  itself 
produced  Do  action  upon  a  ptoidaute  portion  ol  a  movable 


t;  (>)  tl 


laightwi 


ithecii 


IS  bent 


sig-iag  hi 


on  Ihe  movable  one,  showing  that  the  effect  ol  an  element  of  the 
circuit  was  proponional  to  Its  projected  length ;  {3)  that  a  doeed 
circuit  cannot  cause  motion  !a  an  element  of  another  circuit  free 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  its  length;  and  (4)  that  the  action 

one  of  tbe  two  hired  circuits  wns  n  times  greater  than  Ihe  other 
but  n  times  further  removed  from  the  movablo  circuit.  From 
this  last  eiperiment  by  Bu  Ingenious  line  of  reasoning  be  pmved 
that  the  action  of  an  element  of  current  on  another  eleaient  of 
current  varies  inversely  aa  a  square  of  tbcir  distance.  These 
eiperiments  enabled  him  to  contiruct  a  mathematical  eiprcsiioD 
ol  the  law  of  act  ion  between  two  elcmenta  of  conduct  on  conveying 
currents.  They  also  enabled  him  to  prove  that  an  element  ^ 
current  may  be  r(»1Vcd  like  a  force  into  componcnta  In  different 
directions,  also  that  the  force  produced  by  any  element  a!  the 
circuit  on  an  element  of  any  other  circuit  vai  perpendicular 
to  the  line  joining  the  elements  and  inversely  as  tbe  equate  of 
"     he  showed  that  this  force  wu  an  atttaclioa 
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Ampere  applied  these  with  great  mathematics]  iLIU  to  eluddat 
the  mechaniciJ  actions  of  cumnli  on  each  other,  and  eiperl 
mentall]'  confiimed  the  following  deduction):  (i)  Cunenli  ii 
{urallcl  djcuiti  Sowing  in  the  uine  direction  sttiact  cad 
other,. but  if  in  apposite  directlotu  repel  each  other,  (i)  Cui 
tents  in  wires  meeting  at  aa  angle  attnct  each  other  more  iab 
paiailelisni  if  both  Sow  either  to  or  bom  the  angle,  but  lepc 
each  other  more  widely  apart  il  they  are  ia  opposite  directioni 
(j)  A  current  In  a  iniall  circular  cauductor  eieru  >  magnetii 
force  in  its  centre  pcxpendlculaj  to  its  plane  and  it  in  all  respect 
equivalent  to  a  magnetic  shell  or  a  thin  drculal  diik  of  atee 
so  magnetized  that  one  face  is  a  north  polo  and  the  other  a  aoutl 
pole,  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  drcuii  and  the  current  flowinj 
in  it  dclenniniog  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  element.  U)  I 
closely  wound  spiral  current  is  equivalent  as  regard*  eiteroa 
magnetic  force  to  a  polar  magnet,  such  a  circuit  being  called  i 
finite  solenoid,  (s)  Two  finite  solenoid  circuits  act  on  each  othei 
lilu  two  polar  magnela,  eibibiting  actiou  o(  attraction  oi 
repulsion  between  theit  ends, 

Ampjre'i  theory  was  wholly  buQt  up  on  the  assumption  ol 
action  al  a  distance  between  tlementa  of  conductor!  CODveyinf 
the  electric  cuirentg.  Faradayi  researches  and  the  discover) 
of  the  fact  that  the  Insulating  medium  la  the  real  seat  of  tbc 
operations  necessitates  a  change  in  the  point  of  view  bom  whicb 
*e  regard  the  lacts  discovered  by  Ampere.  Maiwell  tboweii 
that  in  any  field  ol  magnetic  force  there  is  a  tension  along  tbe 
lines  of  force  and  a  pressure  at  right  ingles  -to  them;  In  otbei 
VTords,  lines  ol  magnetic  force  are  hke  stretched  elastic  Ihieadi 
which  tend  to  ointract.'  If,  therefore,  two  conductors  lie  paratlel 
and  have  currents  in  them  in  the  saine  direction  they  art  im- 
pressed by  s  certain  nambei  ol  lioes  ol  magnetic  force  which 
pass  round  the  two  conductors,  and  It  is  the  tendency  bf  these 
to  contract  flhlch  draws  the  circuit)  together.  If,  bovicver,  the 
currents  are  in  opposite  directions  then  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
simiUily  contracted  lines  of  force  between  them  pushes  the 
conductor!  apart.  Prsctical  application  of  Ampire's  discoveries 
was  made  by  W.  E.  Webei  in  inventing  the  electtodynamometer, 
and  later  Lord  Kelvin  devised  ampere  balances  for  the  measure- 
ment of  electric  currents  based  on  the  attraction  between  coUt 
conveying  electric  currents. 

Iiuiiulicn  cj  EUcIrk  Ciirreiib,— FBtaday<  in  i8ji  made  the 
important  discovery  of  the  induction  of  electric  currents  (mc 
£i.ECTUCiTy).  If  two  conductors  are  placed  parallel  to  each 
otbei,  and  a  current  in  one  of  them,  called  the  primary,  started 
or  stopped  or  changed  in  strength,  every  such  alteration  causes 
a  transitory  current  to  appear  in  the  other  circuit,  called  tbe 
secondary.  This  it  due  to  the  fact  that  as  the  primary  current 
increases  or  decreases,  its  own  embracing  magnetic  field  alters, 
and  lines  of  magnetic  lorce  are  added  to  or  subtracted  from  its 
fields.  These  lines  do  not  appear  instantly  in  their  place  al  a 
distance,  hut  are  propagated  out  from  the  wire  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  that  ol  light;  bonce  in  their  outward  progress  tbey 
cut  through  tbe  secondary  circuit,  just  as  ripples  made  on  the 
surlace  of  water  in  a  lake  by  throwing  a  stone  on  to  il  eipand 
and  cut  tbiough  a  stick  held  vertically  in  the  water  at^  distance 
from  the  pkce  of  origin  ol  the  ripples.  Faraday  confirmed  this 
view  of  the  phenomena  by  proving  that  the  men  motion  of  a 
wire  transversely  to  the  lioes  ol  msgnetic  lorce  of  a  penninent 
ID«(iMt  gave  rise  to  an  induced  electromotive  force  in  the  wire. 
See  Maiwell,  Elterittiy  ami  Utftttitm.  voL  IL  6*3. 
■  £if(ruiHMaJ  lUsaudiu,  vol  L  eet.  i. 
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a  coBpietW  Ibe  tjrcnll,  tton  the  entrn'  «' 

uv  at  that  fiuut  b  l/JC.  aad  Uw  an 

"■•■Of^taidtnttui-" 


coDiUuct  OB  eqiubon  of  «i«Ey  wUcli  »pnH«  the  licl  that  at 
any  iiutant  the  power  |lTm  out  by  the  conderaer  a  panly  itored 
in  tlH^cdtaadpan&diMpttcdulHiinU.    Maih«B»iieally 

Tlw  abmnHiiutlosliutvDiDluIIoiuaecordiiifBiRV^L'l*  !'<■<«' 
or  la*  than  i  LC.  In  the  fint  cue  tlieciitttat  i  in  Ebg  dmutcafl 
be  tipnmtd  by  Ibe  equation 

Khere  ■-R/iL.  S-*i/^"^-  Q  t"  the  vilue  of  «  •hen  (-0, 
fapieriaa  logvitlm;  u 


The« 


.-R,2L,.«dfl-\/^^ 
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Iw  diachariecu 


of  the  jar  U  a 

_,^ TTtDt  Bradually  decreaaing  in  amplitude,  the  (requency 

■  oi  tlw  »dUatiaabai«  (ivea  by  the  eigueiuui 

■  [iliHliin  Lor  the  (TequeiKy  M  and  for  " 

Hm  ri)OT<  InvtKlgatSoD  aham  thai  it  *c  oonMnia  &  dmit 
comudng  of  *  condenier  4iid  iadactaim  pUrad  in  lerio  nilh 
on*  idoUkt,  audi  dicnit  has  a  aatnnl  electrical  time  period  of 
Id  om  in  which  tlie  electrical  dkaige  Id  It  OKillaie*  if  ditiuibed. 
It  B»J  tben^m  be  coiBpued  with  a  pendalnm  ef  any  kind 
nUib  *bai  dliplactd  cadlUM  iri±  •  (inn  period  depeoding 
(u  iti  iurtii  and  on  iM  Ttsloiing  force- 
lite  atudy  of  tboe  electrical  oacillatlons  leccfved  a  great 
Impetsa  alter  H.  R.  Heni  thawed  that  when  taking  place  In 
deceric  dmita  of  a  certain  kind  they  create  decttomagBctic 
mvta  («e»  Eticnuc  Waves)  in  the  dieleciric  lunounding  the 
oacUlator,  and  an  additional  intereit  wat  given  to  them  by  tbdr 
jipplication  to  telegraphy.    If  a  Leyden  Jar  and  a  circuit  of  low 
nvctance  but  lonie  inductance  In  leries  with  it  are  connected 
acrcai  the  lecondary  qiark  gap  of  an  induction  coil,  then  wben 
the  coil  is  set  io  action  we  have  a  aeries  ol  bnght  noisy  sparks, 
each  of  which  consistsof  a  train  of  oadDalofydcctrlc  discharges 
from -the  jar.   The  condcnaer  becomes  charged  as  the  secondary 
ctcctromotlvo  forte  of  the  ct^  La  crealed  at  each  break  of  the 
primuy  cuncnt,  aad  when  the  potenlisi  difference  of  the 
csndenaei  "^'•ft'  teadics  a  certain  value  determined.by  the 
apadt-ball  disuuce  ■  ditcbarge  happena.    Thia  discbarge,  how- 
em,  ii  not  a  lingle  movemeat  of  electiidty  in  one  direction  but 
an  nadUatoty  nwtiaa  with  gradually  deotaiing  amplitude. 
If  tbe  oadUatory  nark  b  phoiognpbed  on  a  revolving  plal 
a  rapidly  moving  &lm,  we  have  evldenn  In  the  pbotognph 
aucb  a  spark  consita  of  numerotw  intetroittent  sparks  gradually 
becoming  feebler.   Ai  the  coU  contlnua  to  operate,  these  tr  ' 
of  drecUic  discharge*  lake  place  at  regular  lolervali.    We 
caitM  a  train  of  electric  osdUationa  in  one  drcuit  to  inr 
similar  oacilUtions  in  a  neighbouring  circuit,  knd  tbua  Const 
Vi  oedlUtion  transformer  or  high  frequency  induction  coiL 
AlUnuHmt  Cufrenb.—Tho  stndy  of  alternating  cuirent 
eletMidty  began  to  attract  great  altenlion  towsrds  the  en 
Ibc  lHh  eenluiy  by  reason  of  theii 


[ting  In  the  d 


'efort 


le  cuirent  lags  behind  the  declro- 
ction  of  the  periodic  time  called  Ihe 
alternating  currents  having  a  fijied 
pbase  flow  in  two  connected  separate  but  related 
iwoarecalledatwo-pbasecurrenl.  If  three  or  mora 
single-phase  currents  pieurving  a  fixed  diEerence  of  phase  flow 
in  various  parts  of  a  connected  circuit,  the  whole  taken  together 
is  called  a  potyphaie  cuirent.  Since  an  electric  current  is  a 
....  -  jiiiiy^  ^g[  j^  !,„  direction  as  well  as  magnitude, 
t  convenieotly  be  represented  by  a  Ime  denoting  iti 
value,  and  if  the  alternating  current  is  a  vniple 
periodic  current  then  the  toot-raean-tquare  or  effective  value 
'JiK  current  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  maiimum  value  by 
r.  Accordingly  wben  we  have  an  electric  circuit  or  riicuita 
which  there  are  simple  periodic  currents  we  can  draw  a  vector 
diagram,  the  lines  of  which  represent  the  relative  magnitudes  and 
phase  dlEerences  of  these  currents. 

tor  on  idHi  conveaienlly  be  represented  by  a  vymbol  «jcb 
,  Kheie  a  Hands  fw  any  lengtb  of  a  units  measured  boriEon- 
1  b  for  a  length  b  units  measured  vertically,  and  the  smybol  i 
.  of  perpendicularity,  and  cquvalent  analytically'  to  V  — I. 
igly  if  E  repRaents  the  periodie  eleetromotive  force  (naii- 
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Snce  the  abaolute  ma^tude  ola  vector  <!+>£  T>  V  (a'+y), 

"ilddMoSi^SmbytymboStEjaJT    °"'  '"' 

don  cooaectlng  (1)  and  (E)>- 

'     (I)-(E)/VRq^D. 

the  above  equation  It  compared  with  the 

a  of^iwiUnce  iTi^  the'ei^^o^'S 
+(p'U')  i!  called  the  "  imiHtiiice  ■'  ol^the 

coiuule.  . 
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tential,  or  an  aciive  electromotive  force  may  be  acting  In  It. 
Hlurtof  hu  a  ceriaiB  mlilance.    To  find  the  eurrc" ■■ 
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vre  have  formed  the  cycle  equation  x  (o+6+c)— 5y— c«-E.  For 
each  mesh  a  similar  equation  may  be  formed.  Hence  we  have  as 
many  linear  equations  as  there  are  meshes,  and  we  can  obtain  the 
solution  for  each  cycle  symbol,  and  therefore  for  the  current  in 
e^^h  braocb.    The  solution  eiving^  the  current  in  such  branch  of 

the  network  is  therefore  always  in  the 
form  of  the  quotient  of  two  deter- 
minants. The  solution  of  the  well- 
known  problem  of  findinjg:  the  current 
in  the  galvanometer  arcuit  of  the 
arrangement  of  linear  conductors  called 
Wheatstone's  Bridge  is  thus  easily  ob- 
tained. For  if  we  call  the  cycles  (see 
fig'  7)  (*+y).  y  and  s,  and  the  resist- 
ances P,  Q,  R,  S,  G  and  B,  and  if  E  be 
the  electromotive  force  in  the  battery 
circuit,  we  have  the  cycle  equations 


From  these  we  can  easily  obtain  the 
aolutk>n  for  («+y)  ~y  "^t  which  b  the  current  through  the  galvano- 
loeter  circuit  io  the  form 

»-E(PS-RQ)A. 

where  A  is  a  certain  function  of  P,  Q,  R,  S,  B  and  G. 

Currents  in  Sfuels.-r-ln  the  case  of  current  flow  in  plane  sheets, 
we  have  to  consider  certain  points  called  sources  at  whicn  the  current 
flows  into  the  sheet,  and  certain  points  called  sinks  at  which  it  leaves. 
We  may  investigate,  first,  the  simple  case  of  one  source  and  one  sink 
in  an  infinite  plane  sheet  of  thickness  6  and  conductivity  k.  Take 
any  point  P  in  the  plane  at  distances  R  and  r  from  the  source  and 
•ink  respectively.    The  potential  V  at  P  is  obviously  given  by 


-S^- 


where  Q  b  the  quantity  of  electricity  supplied  by  the  source  per 
second.  Hence  the  equation  to  the  equipotentlal  curve  is  fiffa 
constant. 

If  we  take  a  point  half-way  between  the  unk  and  the  source  as 
the  origin  of  a  system  of  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  if  the  distance 
between  sink  and  source  is  equal  to  P,  and  the  line  joining  them  is 
taken  as  the  axis  of  x,  then  the  equation  to  the  equipotcaual  line  is 


^m^' 


•a  constant. 


This  u  the  equation  of  a  family  of  circles  having  the  axis  of  y  for 
a  common  radical  axis,  one  set  of  circles  surrounding  the  sink  and 
another  set  of  circles  surrounding  the  source.  In  order  to  discover 
the  form  of  the  stream  of  current  lines  we  have  to  determine  the 
orthogonal  trajectories  to  this  family  of  coaxial  circles.  It  is  easy 
to  show  that  the  orthogonal  trajectory  of  the  system  of  circles  is 
another  system  of  circles  all  passing  through  the  smk  and  the  source, 
and  as  a  corollary  of  this  fact,  that  the  electric  resistance  of  a  circular 
disk  of  uniform  thickness  is  the  same  between  any  two  points  taken 
anywhere  on  its  circumference  as  sink  and  source.  These  equi- 
potentlal lines  may  be  delineated  experimentally  by  attaching  the 
terminals  of  a  battery  or  batteries  to  small  wires  which  touch  at 
various  places  a  sheet  of  tinfoiL  Two  wires  attached  to  a  galvano> 
meter  may  then  be  placed  on  the  tinfoil,  and  one  may  oe  kept 
stationary  and  the  other  may  be  moved  about,  so  that  thej^alvano- 
meter  is  not  traversed  by  any  current.  The  moving  terminal  then 
traces  out  an  equi(x>tential  curve.^  If  there  are  n  sinla  and  sources 
in  a  plane  conducting  sheet,  and  if  r,  /,  r'  be  the  distances  of  any 
point  from  the  sinks,  and  f,  i,  i'  the  distances  of  the  sources,  then, 

r/r*  .  .  ,  ^    ^ 

I  ^  1^    ■    "a  constant, 

is  the  equation  to  the  equipotentlal  lines.  The  orthogonal  trajectori^ 
or  stream  lines  have  the  equation 

Z(tf — 0*)  -a  constant, 
where  9  and  9^  are  the  angles  whu:h  the  lines  drawn  from  any  point 
in  the  plane  to  the  sink  and  corresponding  source  make  with  the  line 
joining  that  sink  and  source.  Generally  it  may  be^shown  that  if 
there  are  any  number  of  nnks  and  sources  in  an  infinite  plane- 
conducdng  sheet,  and  if  r,  9  are  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  any  one, 
then  the  equation  to  the  equipotentlal  surfaces  is  sjven  by  the 
equation 

Z(A  log^)  >■  a  constant, 

where  A  is  4  coosttnt;  apd  the  equation  to  the  ftretm  or  current 
linesis 

2(#)*aoMistnttt. 

In  the  case  of  electric  flow  in  three  dlmendons  the  electric  potential 
must  satisfy  Laplace's  equation,  and  a  solution  is  therefore  found 
in  the  form  Z(A/r)  -a  constant,  tfs  the  eouation  to  an  equipotential 
surface,  where  r  is  the  distance  pf  any  point oa  that  sunaoe  from  A 
louroe  or  sink. 


Comtcium  Currents.'-''Thit  subject  of  convection  electric 
currents  has  risen  to  great  importance  in  connexion  with  modem 
electrical  investigations.  The  question  whether  a.  statically 
electrified  body  in  motion  creates  a  magnetic  field  is  of  funda* 
mental  importance.  Experiments  to  settle  it  were  first  under* 
taken  in  the  year  1876  b/  H.  A.  Rowland,  at  a  suggestion  of 
H.  von  Hclmholta.^  After  preliminary  experiments,  Rowland's 
first  apparatus  for  testing  this  hypothesis  was  oonstjucted,  as 
follows: — ^An  ebonite  disk  was  covered  with  radial  strips  of  gold- 
leaf  and  placed  between  two  other  metal  plates  which  acted  as 
screens.  The  disk  was  then  charged  with  electricity  and  set  io 
rapid  rotation.  It  was  found  to  affect  a  delicately  suspended 
pair  of  astatic  magnetic  needles  hung  in  proximity  to  the  disk 
just  as  would,  by  Oersted's  rule,  a  circular  dectric  current 
coincident  iritfa  the  periphery  of  the  disk.  Hence  the  statically- 
charged  hut  rotating,  disk  becomes  in  effect  a  drcukr  dectiic 
current. 

The  experiments  were  repeated  and  confirmed  by  W.  C 
ROntgen  {Wied.  Atm.^  x888,  35,  p.  364;  1890, 40,  p,  93)  and  by 
F.  Himsledt  {Wied.  Ann.,  1889,  38,  p.  560).  Later  V.  Cr^mieti 
again  repeated  them  and  obtained  negative  results  {Com,  r€ttd., 
1900, 130,  p.  1544,  and  X31,  pp.  578  and  797;  i9oi,;i32,  pp.  327  and 
1 108).  They  were  again  very  carefully  reconducted  by  H.  Pender 
{PkU.  Mag.f  X90X,  a,  p.  X79)  and  by  E.  P.  Adams  {id,  f6.,  285). 
Pender's  work  showed  b^ond  any  doubt  that  electric  convec- 
tion does  produce  &  magnetic  effect.  Adams  employed  charged 
copper  spheres  rotating  at  a  high  $peed  in  place  of  a  disk,  and 
Was  able  to  prove  that  the  rotation  pi  such  spheres  produced  a 
mngngtic  fidd  similar  to  that  due  to  a  circular  current  and  agree- 
ing numerically  with  the  theoretical  vidue.  It  has  been  shown 
by  J.  J.  Thomson  {PfH^.  Mag.,  x88x,  7,  p.  336)  and  O.  Heaviside 
{Elec^ical  PaperSt  voL  it  p.  305)  that  an  dectrified  sphere, 
moving  with  a  velodty  v  and  carrying  a  quantity  of  electricity 
9,  should  produce  a  magnetic  force  H,  at  a  point  at  a  distance 
p  fronft  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  equal  to  qw  sin  d/p*,  where  $ 
is  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  p  and  the  motJon  of  the 
sphere.  Adams  found  the  fidd  .produced  by  a  known  dectric 
charge  rotating  at  a  known  speed  had  a  strength  aot  yery 
different  from  that  predetermined  by  the  above  formula*  An 
observation  recorded  by  R.  W.  Wood  {PkU.  Mag.i  1902,  a,  p.  659) 
provides  a  confirmatory  fact.  He  noticed  that  if  carbon-dioxide 
strongly  compressed  in  a  steel  bottle  is  allowed  to  escape  fuddeniy 
the  cold  produced  solidifies  some  part  of  the  gas,  and  the  issuing 
jet  is  full  of  particles  of  carbon-dioxide  snow.  These  by  friction 
against  the  nozzle  aije  dectrified  positivdy.  Wood  caused  the 
jet  of  gas  to  pass  through  a  'glass  tube  2*5  mm.  in  diameter, 
and  found  that  these  partides  of  efectdfied  snow  wcse  blown 
through  it  with  a  Vdodty  of  2000  ft.  a  second.  Molreover,  he 
found  that  a  magnetic  needle  hung  near  the  tube  was  deflected 
as  if  hdd  near  an  electric  current.  Hence  the  positively  dectrified 
particles  in  motion  in  ^  tube  create  a  magnetic  fidd  round  iu 

Nature  ef  an  Electric  CurrerU.-^Thc  question,  What  is  an 
dectxic  current  ?  is  involved  in  the  larger  question  d  the  nature 
of  dect  ridty.  Modem  investigations  have  shown  that  negative 
electridty  is  identical  with  the  dectr(»s  or.  corpuscles  which  are 
components  of  the  chemical  atom  (see  Maxtek  and  Esjxntscm) . 
Certain  lines  of  argument  lead  to  the  condusion  that  a  solid 
conducCor  is  not  only  composed  of  chemical  atoms,  but  that  thcxc 
is  a  certain  pcoportion  of  free  dectrons  present  in  it,  the  electronic 
density  or  number  per  imit  of  volume  being  determined  by 
the  material,  its  temperature  and  other  physical  conditiona.  If 
any  cause  opeiates  to  add  or  remove  electrons  at  one  point  there 
is  an  immediate  diffusion  of  dectrons  to  re-establish  equilibrium, 
and  this  dectronic  movement  constitutes  an  electric  current. 
This  hypothesis  explains  the  reason  for  the  identity  between  the 
laws  of  diffusion  of  matter,  of  heat  and  of  dectridty,  Ekictro- 
motive  force  is  then  any  cause  making  or  toidhig  to  make  an 
inequality  of  electronic  density  in  conductors,  and  may  azlR 
from  differences  of  temperature,  i^  thermpeleanNnotlve  force 

>  See  Bert.  Acad.  Bef.,  1876,  p.  ail :  also  H.  A.  Rowland  and  C.  T, 
Hutchinson.  **  On  the  Electromagnetic  Effect  of  Convection  Cufw 
rents."  PkiL  Mag.,  1889, 37,  p  445. 
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(sM  TBenfOEUCTticmr),  or  from  chemical  action  wben  part 
of  the  circuit  is  an  electrolytic  conductor,  or  from  the  movement 
of  Imes  of  magnetic  force  across  the  conductor. 

BiBLiocRAPHV.— For  additional  information  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  f  oUovdng  books :  M.  Faraday,  Experimental  Researches 
in  Electricity  (3  vols.,  London,  1839,  1844,  1855);  J.  Clerk  Maxwell. 
Electricity  and  Magiietism  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  10^2);  W.  Watten  and 
S.  H.  Burbury.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Eleclrutty  and  Magnetism, 
vol.  ii.  (Oxfora,  1889);  E.  Mascart  and  J.  Joubert,  A  Treatise  on 
Electricity  and  IlapieHsm  (2  vok.,  London,  1883) ;  A.  Hay,  Alternate 
ing  Currents  (Londoa,  1905);  W.  G.  Rhodes.  An  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Alternating  Currents  (London,  1902);  D.  C  Jackson  and  J.  P. 
Jackson,  AUemating!  Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery 
11896,  new  ed.  1903);  S.  P.  Thompson,  Polyphase  Electric  Currents 
iLondon,  1900);  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery,  vol.  iL,  "  Alternating 
Currents"  G^ondon.- 1905):'  E.  E.  Foamier  d'Albe,  The  Electron 
Theory  (London,  1906).  (J.  A.  F.) 

BLBCTROUBRf  a  fixture,  usuaUy  pendent  from  the  ceiling, 
for  holding  electric  lamps.  The  word  is  analogous  to'chandelier, 
from  which  indeed  it  was  formed. 

BLECTROLYSIS  (formed  from  Gr.  \btiy,  to  loosen).  When 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  a  substance  is  accom- 
panied by  definite  chemical  changes  which  are  independent 
of  the  heating  effects  of  the  current,  the  process  is  known  as 
oUctrolysiSt  and  the  substance  is  called  an  dectrolyU.  *  As  an 
€auunple  we  may  take  the  case  of  a  solution  of  a  salt  such  as 
copper  sulphate  in  water,  through  which  an  electric  current  is 
passed  between  copper  plates.  We  shall  then  observe  the  follow- 
ing phenomena,  (i)  The  bulk  of  the  solution  is  unaltered, 
except  that  its  temperature  may  be  raised  owing  to  the  usual 
beating  e£fect  which  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  strength 
of  the  current.  *  (2)  Tlie  copper  plate  by  which  the  current  is 
said  to  totei  the  solution,  ix,  the  plate  attached  to  the  so-called 
positive  terminal  of  the  battery  or  other  source  of  current,  dis- 
solves away,  the  cx^>per  going  into  solution  as  copper  sulphate. 
(3)  Copper  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  other  plate,  being 
obtained  from  the  solution.  •  (4)  Changes  in  concentration  are 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  plates  or  electrodes. 
In  the  case  we  have  chosen,  the  solution  becomes  stronger  near 
the  anode,  or  electrode  at  which  the  current  enters,  and  weaker 
near  the  cathode,  or  electrode  at  which  it  leaves  the  solution. 
If,  instead  of  using  copper  electrodes,  we  take  plates  of  platinum, 
copper  is  still  deposited  on  the  cathode;  but,  instead  of  the 
anode  dissolving,  free  sulphuric  acid  appears  in  the  neighbouring 
solution,  and  oxygen  gas  is  evolved  at  the  surface  of  the  platinum 
I^te. 

With  other  electrolytes  similar  phenomena  appear,  though 
the  primary  chemical  changes  may  be  masked  by  secondary 
actions.  Thus,  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
platinum  electrodes,  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  at  the  cathode, 
while,  as  the  result  of  a  secondary  action  on  the  anode,  sulphuric 
add  is  there  re-formed,  and  oxygen  gas  evolved.  Again,  with 
the  solution  of  a  salt  such  as  sodium  chloride,  the  sodium,  which 
is  primarily  liberated  at  the  cathode,  decomposes  the  water  and 
evolves  hydrogen,  while  the  chlorine  may  be  evolved  as  such, 
may  dissolve  the  anode,  or  may  liberate  oxygen  from  the  water, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  piMte  and  the  concentration  of 
the  solution. 

Early  History  of  EUdrdyM. — Alessandro  Volta  of  Pavia 
discovered  the  electric  battery  in  the  year  xSoo,  and  thus  placed 
the  means  of  maintaining  a  steady  electric  current  in  the  hands 
of  investigators,  who,  before  that  date,  had  been  restricted  to 
fhe  study  of  the  isolated  electric  charges  given  by  frictional 
electric  machines.  Volta's  cell  consists  essentially  of  two  plates 
of  different  metals,  such  as  zinc  and  copper,  connected  by  an 
electrolyte  such  as  a  solution  of  salt  or  add.  Immediately  on 
its  discovery  intense  interest  was  aroused  in  the  new  invention, 
and  the  chemical  effects  of  electric  currents  were  speedily 
detected.  *  W.  Nicholson  and  Sir  A.  Carlisle  found  that  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  were  evolved  at  the  surfaces  of  gold  and  platinum 
"Wires  connected  with  the  terminals  of  a  battery  and  dipped  in 
water.  The  volume  of  the  hydrogen  was  about  double  that  of 
the  oxygen,  and,  since  this  is  the  ratio-in  which  these  dements 
are  combined  in  water,  it  was  conduded  that  the  process  con- 


sisted essentially  in  the  decomposition  of  water.  They  also 
noticed  that  a  similar  kind  of  chemical  action  went  on  in  the 
battery  itself.  Soon  afterwards,  William  Cruickshank  decom- 
posed the  magnesium,  sodium  and  ammonium  chlorides,  and 
predpitatod  silver  and  copper  from  their  solutions — an  observa- 
tion which  led  to  the  process  of  electroplating.  He  also  found 
that  the  h'quid  round  the  anode  became  acid,  and  that  round 
the  cathode  alkaline.  In  1804  W.  Hisinger  and  J.  J.  Berzch'us 
stated  that  neutral  salt  solutions  could  be  decomposed  by 
dectridty,  the  add  appearing  at  one  pole  and  the  metal  at  the 
other.  This  observation  showed  that  nascent  hydrogen  was 
not,  as  had  been  supposed,  the  primary  cause  of  the  separation 
of  metals  from  their  solutions,  but  that  the  action  consisted 
in  a  direct  decomposition  into  metal  and  acid.  During  the 
eariiest  investigation  of  the  subject  it  was  thought  that,  since 
hjrdrogen  and  oxygen  were  usually  evolved,  the  electrolysis  of 
solutions. of  adds  and  alkalis  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
decomposition  of  water.  In  1806  Sir  Humphry  Davy  proved 
that  the  formation  of  add  and  alkali  when  water  was  dcctrolysed 
was  due  to  saline  impurities  in  the  water.  He  had  shown 
previously  that  decomposition  of  water  could  be  effected  although 
the  two  poles  were  placed  in  separate  vessels  connected  by 
moistened  threads.  >  In  1807  he  decomposed  potash  and  soda, 
previously  considered  to  be  elements,  by  passing  the  current 
from  a  powerful  battery  through  the  moistened  solids,  and  thus 
isolated  the  metals  potassium  and  sodium. 

The  dectromotive  force  of  Volta's  simple  cell  falb  off  rapidly 
when  the  cell  is  used,  and  this  phenomenon  was  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  accumulation  at  the  metal  plates  of  the  products  of 
chemical  changes  in  the  cell  itself.  •  This  reverse  electromotive 
force  of  polarization  b  produced  in  all  dectrolytes  when  the 
passage  of  the  current  changes  the  nature  of  the  dectrodes. 
In  batteries  which  use  acids  as  the  electrolyte,  a  film  of 
hydrogen  tends  to  be  deposited  on  the  copper  or  platinum 
electrode,  but,  to  obtain  a  constant  dectromotive  force,  several 
means  were  soon  devised  of  preventing  the  formation  of  the  film. 
C^stant  cells  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  according  as 
their  action  is  chemical  (as  in  the  bichromate  cell,  where  the 
hydrogen  is  converted  into  water  by  an  oxidizing  agent  placed 
in  a  porous  pot  round  the  carbon  plate)  or  electrochemical  (as 
in  Daniell's  cell,  where  a  copper  plate  is  surrounded  by  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate,  and  the  hydrogen,  instead  of  being  liberated, 
replaces  copper,  which  is  deposited  on  the  plate  from  the  solution). 
•  Faraday's  Laws. — Thd  first  exact  quantitative  study  of  dectro- 
lytic  phenomena  was  made  about  1830  by  Mlchad  Faraday 
(Experimental  Researches,  1833).  When  an  dectric  current  flows 
round  a  drcuit,  there  is  no  accumulation  of  electricity  any- 
where in  the  circuit,  hence  the  current  strength  is  every- 
where the  same,  and  we  may  picture  the  current  as  analogous 
to  the  flow  of  an  incompressible  fluid.  Acting  on  this  view, 
Faraday  set  himself  to  examine  the  relation  between  the  flow 
of  electricity  round  the  drcuit  and  the  amount  of  chemical 
decomposition.  He  passed  the  current  driven  by  a  voltaic 
battery  ZnPt  (fig.  i)  through  two  branches  containing  the  two 
electrolytic  cells  A  and 

B.     The   reunited  cur-  /f!\4 

rent  was  •  then  led 
through  another  cell  C, 
in  which  the  strength  of 
the  current  must  be  the 
sum  of  those  in  the 
arms  A  and  B.  Faraday 
found  that  the  mass  of 
substance  liberated  at 
the  dectrodes  in  the  cell 
C  was  equal  to  the  sum  Fig.  z. 

of  the  masses  liberated 

in  the  cells  A  and  B.  He  also  found  that,  for  the  same  current, 
the  amount  of  chemical  action  was  independent  of  the  size  of 
the  electrodes  and  proportional  to  the  time  that  the  current 
flowed.  ■  Regarding  the  current  as  the  passage  of  a  certain 
amount  of  electricity  per  second,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  results 
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of  all  Ibcse  experiments  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  the  amount  of  chemical  action  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  through  the  cell. 

Faraday's  next  step  was  to  pass  the  same  current  through 
difTercnt  electrolytes  in  series.  He  found  that  the  amounts  of 
the  substances  liberated  in  each  cell  were  proportional  to  the 
chemical  equivalent  weights  of  those  substances.  Thus,  if  the 
current  be  passed  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid  between  hydrogen 
electrodes,  and  through  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  mass  of  hydrogen  evolved  in  the  first  cell  is 
to  the  mass  of  copper  deposited  in  the  second  as  i  is  to  31*8. 
Now  this  ratio  is  the  same  as  that  which  gives  the  relative 
chemical  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  copper,  for  i  gramme  of 
hydrogen  and  31 '8  grammes  of  copper  unite  chemically  with 
the  same  weight  of  any  acid  radicle  such  as  chlorine  or  the 
sulphuric  group,  SO4.  Faraday  examined  also  the  electrolysis 
of  certain  fused  salts  such  as  lead  chloride  and  silver  chloride. 
Similar  relations  were  found  to  hold  and  the  amounts  of  chemical 
change  to  be  the  same  for  the  same  electric  transfer  as  in  the 
case  of  solutions. 

We  may  sum  up  the  chief  results  of  Faraday's  work  in  the 
statements  known  as  Faraday's  laws:  The  mass  of  substance 
liberated  from  an  electrolyte  by  the  passage  of  a  current  is 
proportional  (i)  to  the  totd  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes 
through  the  electrolyte,  and  (2)  to  the  chemical  equivalent 
weight  of  the  substance  liberated. 

Since  Faraday's  time  his  laws  have  been  confirmed  by  mbdem 
research,  and  in  favourable  cases  have  been  shown  to  bold  good 
with  an  accuracy  of  at  least  one  part  in  a  thousand.  The  principal 
object  of  this  more  recent  research  has  been  the  determination 
of  the  quantitative  amount  of  chemical  change  associated  with 
the  passage  for  a  given  time  of  a  current  of  strength  known  in 
electromagnetic  units.  It  is  found  that  the  most  accurate  and 
convenient  apparatus  to  use  is  a  platinum  bowl  filled  with  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  containing  about  fifteen  parts  of  the 
salt  to  one  hundred  of  water.  Into  the  solution  dips  a  silver 
plate  wrapped  in  filter  paper,  and  the  current  is  passed  from  the 
silver  plate  as  anode  to  the  bowl  as  cathode.  The  bo^  is 
weighed  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  current,  and  the 
increase  gives  the  mass  of  silver  dcp>osited.  •  The  .mean  result 
of  the  best  determinations  shows  that  when  a  current  of  one 
ampere  is  passed  for  one  second,  a  mass  of  silver  is  deposited 
equal  to  0*60 11x8  gramme.  So  accurate  and  convem'ent  is 
this  determination  that  it  is  now  used  conversely  as  a  practical 
definition  of  the  ampere,  which  (defined  theoretically  in  terms 
of  magnetic  force)  is  defined  practically  as  the  current  which  in 
one  second  deposits  x*ii8  milligramme  of  silver. 

Taking  the  cheniical  equivalent  weight  of  silvte,  as  determined 
by  chemical  experiments,  to  be  107 -92,  the  result  described  gives 
as  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  an  ion  of  imit  chemical 
,  equivalent  the  value  1  •036X10"*.  •  If,  as  is  now  usual,  we  take 
the  equivalent  weight  of  oxygen  as  our  standard  and  call  it  16, 
the  equivalent  weight  of  hydrogen  is  x*oo8,  and  its  electro- 
chemical equivalent  is  i  -044  X  io~*.  The  electrochemical  eqiu va- 
lent  of  any  other  substance,  whether  element  or  compound,  may 
be  found  by  multiplying  its  chemical  equivalent  by  i  •036X10'^. 
If,  instead  of  the  ampere,  we  take  the  C.G.S.  electromagnetic 
unit  of  current,  this  number  becomes  i •036X10"^. 

Chemical  Nature  of  the  Ions. — A  study  of  the  products  of 
decomposition  does  not  necessarily  lead  directly  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  ions  actually  employed  in  carrying  the  ciirrent  through 
the  electrolyte.  Since  the  electric  forces  are  active  throughout 
the  whole  solution,  all  the  ions  must  come  under  its  influence 
and  therefore  move,  but  their  separation  from  the  electrodes 
is  determined  by  the  electromotive  force  needed  to  liberate  them. 
Thus,  as  long  as  every  ion  of  the  solution  is  present  in  the  layer 
of  liquid  next  the  electrode,  the  one  which  responds  to  the  least 
electromotive  force  will  alone  be  set  free.  When  the  amount  of 
this  ion  in  the  surface  hfyer  becomes  too  small  to  carry  all  the 
current  across  the  junction,  other  ions  must  also  be  used,  and 
either  they  or  their  secondary  products  will  app^r  also  at  the 
electrode.    In  aqueous  solutions,  for  instance,  a  few  hydrogen 


(H)  and  hydroxyl  (OH)  ions  derived  from  the  water  are  always 
present,  and  will  be  liberated  if  the  other  ions  require  a  higher 
decomposition  voltage  and  the  current  be  kept  so  small  that 
hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions  can  be  formed  fast  enough  to  carry 
all  the  current  across  the  junction  between  adution  and  electrode. 
.  The  issue  is  also  obscured  in  another  way.  When  the  ions  are 
set  free  at  the  electrodes,  they  may  unite  with  the  substance 
of  the  electrode  or  with  some  constituent  of  the  solution  to 
form  secondary  products.  Thus  the  hydroxyl  mentioned  above 
decomposes  into  water  and  oxygen,  and  the  chlorine  produced 
by  the  electrolysis  of  a  chloride  may  attack  the  metal  of  the 
anode.  This  leads  us  to  examine  more  closely  the  part  played 
by  water  in  the  electrolysis  of  aqueous  solutions.  Distilled 
water  is  a  very  bad  conductor,  though,  even  when  great  care  is 
taken  to  remove  all  dissolved  bodies,  there  b  evidence  to  show 
that  some  part  of  the  trace  of  conductivity  remaining  is  dut  to 
the  water  itself.  By  careful  redistillation  F.  Kohlrausch  has 
prepared  water  of  which  the  conductivity  compared  with  that 
of  mercury  was  only  0*40  Xio~*^  at  18"  C.  Even  here  some 
little  impurity  was  present,  and  the  conductivity  of  chemically 
pure  water  was  estimated  by  thermodynamic  reasoning  as 
0-36  X 10""  at  x8°  C.  As  we  shall  seo4later,  the  conductivity  of 
very  dilute  salt  solutions  is  proportional  to  the  concentration,  so 
that  it  is  probable  that,  In  most  cases,  practically  all  the  current 
is  carried  by  the  salt.  -  At  the  electrodes,  however,  the  maU 
quantity  of  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions  from  the  water  are 
liberated  first  in  cases  where  the  ions  of  the  salt  have  a  higher 
decomposition  voltage.  The  water  being  present  in  excess,  the 
hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  are  re-formed  at  once  and  theref<ffe  are 
set  free  continuously.  If  the  current  be  so  strong  that  new 
hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions  cannot  be  formed  in  time,  other 
substances  are  h'berated;  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  add  a  strong 
current  will  evolve  sulphur  dioxide,  the  more  readily  as  the 
concentration  of  the  solution  is  increased.  Similar  phenomena 
are  seen  in  the  case  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  add.  When 
the  solution  is  weak,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  evol^^;  but, 
as  the  concentration  is  increased,  and  the  current  raised,  more 
and  more  chlorine  b  liboated. 

An  interesting  example  of  secondary  action  is  shown  by  the 
common  technical  process  of  electroplating  with  silver  from  a  bath 
of  potasuum  stiver  cyanide.  Here  the  tons  are  potassium  and  the 
group  Ag(CN)i.^  Each  potassium  ion  as  it  reaches  the  cathode 
preapitates  stiver  by  reacting  with  the  solution  in  accordance  with 
the  chemical  equation 

K+KAg(CN), -2KCN+Ag. 
while  the  anion  Ag(CN)i  dissolves  an  atom  of  silver  from  the  anode* 
and  re-forms  the  complex  cyanide  KAj^CCN^a  by  combining  with  the 
2KCN  produced  In  the  reaction  descnbed  m  the  eqiMtion.  If  eh* 
anode  consist  of  platinum,  cyanogen  gas  b  evc^ved  toereat  from  the 
anion  Ag(CN)t,  and  the  platmum  oecomes  covered  with  the  insoluble 
Mlver  cyanide,  AgQN,  which  SQon  stops  the  current.  The  coatine  of 
silver  obtained  by  this  process  Is  coherent  and  homogeneous,  while 
that  deposited  from  a  solution  of  stiver  nitrate,  as  the  result  of  the 
primary  action  of  the  current,  b  crystalline  and  easily  detached. 

In  the  electrolysb  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  acetate, 
hydrogen  b  evolved  at  the  cathode  and  a  mixture  of  ethane  ana 
carbon  dioxide  at  the  anode.  According  to  H.  Jahn,'  the  processes 
at  the  anode  can  be  represented  by  the  equations 

2CHrCOO-|-H,0-2CH,-COOH-|-0 
2CHsCOOH+0-CiH«+2CQi+HA 

The  hydrogen  at  the  cathode  b  devdoped  by  the  secondary  action  ' 

2Na+2H/)-2NaOH-J-H,. 

Many  organic  compounds  can  be  prepared  by  taking  advantage  oC 
secondary  actions  at  the  electrodes,  sucli  as  reduction  by  the  cathodic 
hydrogen,  or  oxidation  at  the  anode  (see  Electrochbmistry). 

It  IS  possible  to  distinguish  between  double  salts  and  salts  of 
oompouiid  adds.  Thus  J.  W.  Hittorf  showed  that  when  a  current 
was  passed  through  a  solution  of  sodium  platino-chloride,  the 

filatinum  appeared  at  the  anode.  The  salt  mitst  therefore  be  derived 
rom  an  acid,  chloroplatinic  add,  HtPtCU,  and  have  the  formula. 
NasPtCU,  the  ions  being  Na  and  PtCU',  for  if  it  were  a  double  salt 
it  would  decompose  as  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  pbtinum. 
chkmde  and  both  metals  would  go  to  the  cathode. 

*  See  Hittorf,  Pom.  Ann.  cvi.  517  (1859). 

*Grundriss  der  EhklrochtmU  (1895),  p.  293.*  see  also  F.  Kaufler 
and  C.  Herzog,  Ber.,  1909,  42,  p.  3858.' 
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Early  Theories  of  Electrolysis.— T^t  obvioos  phenomena  to  be 
explained  by  any  theory  of  electrolysis  are  the  h'beration  of  the 
products  of  chemical  decomposition  at  the  two  electrodes  while 
the  intervening  liquid  is  unaltered.  •  To  explain  these  facts, 
Theodor  Grotthus  (1785-1832)  in  x8o6  put  forward  an  hypothesis 
which  supposed  that  the  opposite  chemical  constituents  of  an 
electrolyte  interchanged  partners  all  along  the  line  between  the 
electrodes  when  a  cturent  passed.  Thus,  if  the  molecule  of  a 
substance  in  solution  is  represented  by  AB,  Grotthus  considered 
a  chain  of  AB  molecules  to  exist  from  one  electrode  to  the  other. 
Under  the  influence  of  an  applied  electric  force,  he  imagined  that 
the  B  part  of  the  first  molecule  was  liberated  at  the  anode,  and 
that  the  A  part  thus  isolated  united  with  the  B  part  of  the  second 
molecule,  which,  in  its  turn,  passed  on  its  A  to  the  B  pf  the 
third  molecule.  In  this  manner,  the  B  part  of  the  last  molecule 
of  the  chain  was  seized  by  the  A  of  the  laalL  molecule  but  one,  and 
the  A  part  of  the  last  molecule  liberated  at  the  surface  of  the 
cathode. 

Chemical  phenomena  throw  further  light  on  this  question. 
If  two  solutions  containing  the  salts  AB  and  CD  be  mixed, 
double  decomposition  is  found  to  occur,  the  salts  AD  and  CB 
being  formed  till  a  certain  part  of  the  first  pair  of  substances 
is  transformed  into  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  second  pair. 
The  proportions  between  the  four  salts  AB,  CD,  AD  and  CB, 
which  exist  finally  in  solution,  are  found  to  be  the  same  whether 
we  b<^n  with  the  pair  AB  and  CD  or  with  the  pair  AD  and  CB. 
To  explain  this  result,  chemists  suppose  that  both  changes  can 
occur  simultaneously,  and  that  equilibrium  results  when  the  rate 
at  which  AB  and  CD  are  transformed  into  AD  and  CB  is  the  same 
as  the  rate  at  which  the  reverse  change  goes  on.  A  freedom  of 
interchange  is  thus  indicated  between  the  opposite  parts  of  the 
molecules  of  salts  in  solution,  and  it  follows  reasonably  that  with 
the  solution  of  a  single  salt,  say  sodium  chloride,  continual 
interchanges  go  on  between  the  sodium  and  chlorine  parts  of  the 
different  molecules. 

These  views  were  applied  to  the  theory  of  electrolysis  by 
R.  J.  E.  Clausius.  He  pointed  out  that  it  followed  that  the 
electric  forces  did  not  cause  the  interchanges  between  the  opposite 
parts  of  the  dissolved  molecules  but  only  controlled  their  direc- 
tion. Interchanges  must  be  supposed  to  go  on  whether  a  current 
passes  or  not,  the  function  of  the  electric  forces  in  electrolysis 
being  merely  to  determine  in  what  direction  the  parts  of  the 
molecules  shall  work  their  way  through  the  liquid  and  to  effect 
actual  separation  of  these  parts  (or  their  secondary  products) 
at  the  electrodes.  •  This  conclusion  is  supported  also  by  the 
evidence  supplied  by  the  phenomena  of  electrolytic  conduction 
(see  CoNDDcnoN,  Electric,  \  II.).  ■  If  we  eliminate  the  reverse 
electromotive  forces  of  polarization  at  the  two  electrodes,  the  con- 
duction of  electricity  through  electrolytes  is  found  to  conform 
to  Ohm's  law;  that  is,  once  the  polarization  is  overcome,  the 
current  is  proportional  to  the  electromotive  force  applied  to 
the  bulk  of  the  liquid.  Hence  there  can  be  no  reverse  forces  of 
polarization  inside  the  liquid  itself,  such  forces  being  confined 
to  the  surface  of  the  electrodes.  No  work  is  done  in  separating 
the  parts  of  the  molecules  from  each  other.  This  result  again 
indicates  that  the  parts  of  the  molecules  are  effectively  separate 
from  each  other,  the  function  of  the  electric  forces  being  merely 
directive. 

Migration  of  the  Ions. — ^The  opposite  parts  of  an  electrolyte, 
which  work  their  way  through  the  liquid  under  the  action  of  the 
electric  forces,  were  named  by  Faraday  the  ions — the  travellers. 
The  changes  of  concentration  which  occur  in  the  solution  near 
the  two  electrodes  were  referred  by  W.  Hittorf  (1853)  to  the 
unequal  speeds  with  which  he  supposed  the  two  opposite  ions 
to  travel  It  is  clear  that,  when  two  opposite  streams  of  ions 
move  past  each  other,  equivalent  quantities  are  liberated  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  system.  If  the  ions  move  at  equal  rates,  the  salt 
which  is  decomposed  to  supply  the  ions  liberated  must* be  taken 
equaUy  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  electrodes.  But  if 
one  ion,  say  the  anion,  traveb  faster  through  the  liquid  than 
tfie  other,  the  end  ol  the  solution  from  which  it  comes  will  be 
more  cdbausted  of  salt  than  the  end  towards  which  it  goes. 


If  we  assume  that  no  other  cause  is  at  work,  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that,  with  non-dissolvable  electrodes,  the  ratio  of  salt  lost  at 
the  anode  to  the  salt  lost  at  the  cathode  must  be  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  cation  to  the  velocity  of  the  anion. 
This  result  may  be  illustrated  by  fig.  2.  The  black  circles  repre- 
sent one  ion  and  the  white 

circles  the  other.    If  the  black      •  «  o  ©  ©  ©  or©*©  © V©  ©•©  ©  ©  «  »  ©  # 
ions  move  twice  as  fast  as  the  "Tirir.V 

white  ones,  the  state  of  things  •••••*:  JSf|:S_JJ;5$J5S.....» 
after  the  passage  of  a  current  *  Fio.a  * 

will  be  represented  by  the 

lower  part  of  the  figure.  Here  the  middle  part  of  the  solution  is 
unaltered  and  the  number  of  ions  liberated  is  the  same  at  either 
end,  but  the  amount  of  salt  left  at  one  end  is  less  than  that  at 
the  other.  On  the  right,  towards  which  the  faster  ion  travels, 
five  molecules  of  salt  are  left,  being  a  loss  of  two  from  the  original 
seven.  •  On  the  left,  towards  which  the  slower  ion  moves,  only 
three  molecules  remain — a  loss  of  four.  Thus,  the  ratio  of  the 
losses  at  the  two  ends  is  two  to  one — the  same  as  the  ratio  of 
the  assumed  ionic  velocities.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
another  cause  would  be  competent  to  explain  the  unequal 
dilution  of  the  two  solutions.  If  either  ion  carried  with  it  some 
of  the  unaltered  salt  or  some  of  the  solvent,  concentration  or 
dilution  of  the  liquid  would  be  produced  where  the  ion  was 
liberated.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  certain  cases  such 
complex  ions  do  exist,  and  interfere  with  the  results  of  the 
differing  ionic  velocities. 

Hittorf  and  many  other  observers  have  made  experiments 
to  determine  the  unequal  dilution  of  a  solution  round  the  two 
electrodes  when  a  current  passes.  Various  forms  of  apparatus 
have  been  used,  the  principle  of  them  all  being  to  secure  efficient 
separation  of  the  two  volumes  of  solution  in  which  the  changes 
occur.  In  some  cases  porous  diaphragms  have  been  employed; 
but  such  diaphragms  introduce  a  new  complication,  for  the  liquid 
as  a  whole  is  pushed  through  them  by  the  action  of  the  current, 
the  phenomenon  being  known  as  electric  endosmose.  Hence 
ex[>eriments  without  separating  diaphragms  are  to  be  preferred, 
and  the  apparatus  may  be  considered  effective  when  a  considera- 
able  bidk  of  intervening  solution  is  left  unaltered  in  composition. 
It  is  \isual  to  express  the  results  in  terms  of  what  is  called  the 
migration  constant  of  the  anion,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  amoimt 
of  silt  lost  by  the  anode  vessel  to  the  whole  amount  lost  by  both 
vessels.  Thus  the  statement  that  the  migration  constant  or 
transport  number  for  a  dccinormal  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
is  0-632  implies  that  of  every  gramme  of  copper  sulphate  lost 
by  a  solution  containing  originally  one-tenth  of  a  gramme 
equivalent  per  litre  when  a  current  is  passed  through  it  between 
platinum  electrodes,  0-632  gramme  is  taken  from  the  cathode 
vessel  and  0-368  gramme  from  the  anode  vessel.  ■  For  certain 
concentrated  solutions  the  transport  number  is  found  to  be  greater 
than  unity;  thus  for  a  normal  solution  of  cadmium  iodide  its 
value  is  I-I3.  On  the  theory  that  the  phenomena  are  wholly 
due  to  unequal  ionic  velocities  this  result  would  mean  that  the 
cation  like  the  anion  moved  against  the  conventional  direction 
of  the  current.  •  That  a  body  carrying  a  positive  electric  charge 
should  move  against  the  direction  of  the  electric  intensity  is  con> 
trary  to  all  our  notions  of  electric  forces,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  seek  some  other  explanation.  An  alternative  hypothesb  is 
given  by  the  idea  of  complex  ions.  If  some  of  the  anions,  instead 
of  being  simple  iodine  ions  represented  chemically  by  the  symbol  I, 
are  complex  structures  formed  by  the  union  of  iodine  with  un- 
altered cadmium  iodide — structures  represented  by  some  such 
chemical  formula  as  I(CdIO,  the  concentration  of  the  solution 
round  the  anode  would  be  increased  by  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current,  and  the  phenomena  observed  would  be  explained.  It 
is  found  that,  in  such  cases  as  this,  where  it  seems  necessary  to 
imagine  the  existence  of  complex  ions,  the  transport  number 
changes  rapidly  as  the  concentration  of  the  original  solution  is 
changed.  Thus,  diminishing  the  concentration  of  the  cadmium 
iodine  solution  from  normal  to  one-twentieth  normal  changes 
the  transport  number  from  1*12  to  0-64.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  in  cases  where  the  transport  number  keeps  constant  with 
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changing  concentration  the  hypothesis  of  complex  ions  is  un- 
necessary, and  we  may  suppose  that  the  transport  number  is  a 
true  migration  constant  from  which  the  relative  velocities  of 
the  two  ions  may  be  calculated  in  the  matter  suggested  by 
Hittorf  and  illustrated  in  fig.  2.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed 
by  the  results  of  the  direct  visual  determination  of  ionic  velocities 
(see  CoNDUcnoN,  Electric,  §  II.),  which,  in  cases  where  the 
transport  number  remains  constant,  agree  with  the  values 
calculated  from  those  numbers.  Many  solutions  in  which  the 
transport  numbers  vary  at  high  concentration  often  become 
simple  at  greater  dilution.  For  instance,  to  take  the  two  solu- 
tions to  which  we  have  already  referred,  we  have — 


of  ions  between  molecules  at  the  instants  of  rodccular  collision 
only;  during  the  rest  of  the  life  of  the  ions  they  were  regarded 
as  linked  to  each  other  to  form  electrically  neutral  molecules. 

In  18S7  Svante  Arrhenius..  professor  of  physics  at  Stockholm, 
put  forward  a  new  theory  which  supposed  that  the  freedom 
of  the  opposite  ions  from  each  other  was  not  a  mere  momentary 
freedom  at  the  instants  of  molecular  collisioUi  but  a  more  or  itss 
permanent  freedom,  the  ions  moving  independently  of  each  other 
through  the  liquid.  The  evidence  which  led  Arrhenius  to  this 
conclusion  was  based  on  van  't  Hoff's  work  on  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  solutions  (see  SoLxmoN).  It  a  solution,  let  us  say 
of  sugar,  be  confined  in  a  dosed  vessel  through  the  walls  of 


Concentration       .       .       .       .       , 
Copper  sulphate  transport  numbers 
Cadmium  iodide        „  „ 


2-0 

1-5 

I-O 

0'5    • 

o-a 

O-I 

0-05 

0*02 

0*01  normal 

0'72 

0714 

0*696 

0-668 

0^643 

0*633 

0*626 

o*6> 

1*22 

I'lS  • 

I-I2 

I  00 

0-83 

0-71 

0*64 

0-59 

0*56 

It  is  probable  that  in  both  these  solutions  complex  ions  exist  at 
fairly  high  concentrations,  but  gradually  gets  less  in  number  and 
finally  disappear  as  the  dilution  is  increased.  In  such  salts  as 
potassium  chloride  the  ions  seem  to  be  simple  throughout  a  wide 
range  of  concentration  since  the  transport  numbers  for  the  same 
series  of  concentrations  as  those  used  above  run — 

Potassium  chloride — 
0-5J5.  0*515.  0*514,  0*513,  0509,  0-508,  0507,  0*507,  0*506. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  theory  of  the  subject  was  made 
by  F.  Kohlrausch  in  1879.  Kohlrausch  formulated  a  theory 
of  electroljrtic  conduction  based  on  the  idea  that,  under  the  action 
of  the  electric  forces,  the  oppositely  charged  ions  moved  in 
opposite  directions  through  the  liquid,  carrying  their  charges 
with  them.  If  we  eliminate  the  polarization  at  the  electrodes, 
it  can  be  shown  that  an  electrolyte  possesses  a  definite  electric 
resistance  and  therefore  a  definite  conductivity.  Tlie  con- 
ductivity gives  us  the  amount  of  electricity  conveyed  per  second 
under  a  definite  electromotive  force.  On  the  view  of  the  process 
of  conduction  described  above,  the  amount  of  electricity  conveyed 
per  second  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  number  of  ions, 
known  from  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  the  charge  carried 
by  each  of  them,  and  the  velocity  with  which,  on  the  average, 
they  move  through  the  liquid.  Hie  concentration  is  known, 
and  the  conductivity  can  be  measured  experimentally;  thus 
the  average  velocity  with  which  the  ions  move  past  each  other 
under  the  existent  electromotive  force  can  be  estimated.  The 
velocity  with  which  the  ions  move  past  each  other  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  their  individual  velocities,  which  can  therefore  be 
calailated.  Now  Hittorf's  transport  number,  in  the  case  of 
simple  salts  in  moderately  dilute  solution,  gives  us  the  ratio 
between  the  two  ionic  velocities.  Hence  the  absolute  velocities 
of  the  two  ions  can  be  determined,  and  we  can  calculate  the 
actual  speed  with  which  a  certain  ion  moves  through  a  given 
liquid  under  the  action  of  a  given  potential  gradient  or  electro- 
motive force.  The  details  of  the  calculation  are  given  in  the 
article  CoNDUcnoN,  Electric,  §  II.,  where  also  will  be  found 
an  account  of  the  methods  which  have  been  used  to  measure 
the  velocities  of  many  ions  by  direct  visual  observation.  The 
results  go  to  show  that,  where  the  existence  of  complex  ions  is 
not  indicated  by  varjing  transport  numbers,  the  observed 
velocities  agree  with  those  calculated  on  Kohlrausch's  theory. 

Dissociation  Theory. — The  verification  of  Kohlrausch's  theory 
of  ionic  velocity  verifies  also  the  view  of  electrolysis  which  regards 
the  electric  current  as  due  to  streams  of  ions  moving  in  opposite 
directions  through  the  liquid  and  carrying  their  opposite  electric 
charges  with  them.  There  remains  the  question  how  the 
necessary  migratory  freedom  of  the  ions  is  secured.  As  we  have 
seen,  Grot  thus  imagined  that  it  was  the  electric  forces  which 
sheared  the  ions  past  each  other  and  loosened  the  chemical 
bonds  holding  the  opposite  parts  of  each  dissolved  molecule 
together.  Clausius  extended  to  electrolysis  the  chemical  ideas 
which  looked  on  the  opposite  parts  of  the  molecule  as  always 
changing  partners  independently  of  any  electric  force,  and  re- 
garded the  function  of  the  current  as  merely  directive.  Still,  the 
necessary  freedom  Was  supposed  to  be  secured  by  interchanges 


which  the  solvent  can  pass  but  the  solution  cannot,  the  solvent 
will  enter  till  a  certain  equilibrium  pressure  is  reached.  This 
equilibrium  pressure  is  called  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution, 
and  thermodynamic  theory  shows  that,  in  an  ideal  case  of 
perfect  separation  between  solvent  and  solute,  it  should  have  the 
same  value  as  the  pressure  which  a  number  of  molecules  equal 
to  the  number  of  solute  molecules  in  the  solution  would  exert  if 
they  could  exist  as  a  gas  in  a  space  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  solu- 
tion,  provided  that  the  space  was  large  enough  (i.e.  the  solution 
dilute  enough)  for  the  intermolecular  forces  between  the  dissolved 
particles  to  be  inappreciable.  Van  't  Hoff  pointed  out  that 
measurements  of  osmotic  pressure  confirmed  this  value  in  the 
case  of  dilute  solutions  of  cane  sugar. 

•  Thermodynamic  theory  also  indicates  a  connexion  between 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  and  the  depression  of  its 
freezing  point  and  its  vapour  pressure  compared  with  those  of  the 
pure  solvent.  The  freezing  points  and  vapour  pressures  of  solu- 
tions of  sugar  arealso  in  conformity  with  the  theoretical  numbers. 
But  when  we  pass  to  solutions  of  oiineral  salts  and  adds — to 
solutions  of  electrolytes  in  fact — we  find  that  the  observed  values 
of  the  osmotic  pressures  and  of  the  allied  phenomena  are  greater 
than  the  normal  values.  Arrhenius  pointed  out  that  these 
exceptions  would  be  brought  into  line  if  the  ions  of  electrolytes 
were  imagined  to  be  separate  entities  each  capable  of  produdng 
its  own  pressure  effects  just  as  would  an  ordinary  dissolved 
molecule. 

Two  relations  are  suggested  by  Arrhenius'  theory.  (1)  In 
very  dilute  solutions  of  simple  substances,  where  onty  one  kind  of 
dissociation  is  possible  and  the  dissodation  of  the  ionsis  complete, 
the  number  of  pressure-producing  partides  necessary  to  produce 
the  observed  osmotic  effects  should  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
ions  given  by  a  molecule  of  the  salt  as  shown  by  its  dcctrical 
properties.  Thus  the  osmotic  pressure,  or  the  depression  of  the 
freezing  point  of  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  should,  at 
extreme  dilution,  be  twice  the  normal  value,  but  of  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  three  timed  that  value,  since  the  potassium 
salt  contains  two  ions  and  the  acid  three.  (2)  As  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  solutions  increases,  the  ionization  as  measured 
electrically  and  the  dissociation  as  measured  osmotically  might 
decrease  more  or  less  together,  though,  since  the  thermodynamic 
theorj'  only  holds  when  the  solution  is  so  dilute  that  the  dissolved 
particles  are  beyond  each  other's  sphere  of  action,  there  is  much 
doubt  whether  this  second  relation  is  valid  through  any  apprcd- 
able  range  of  concentration. 

At  present,  measurements  of  freezing  point  are  more  con- 
venient and  accurate  than  those  of  osmotic  pressure,  and  we  may 
test  the  validity  of  Arrhenius'  relations  by  thdr  means.  The 
theoretical  value  for  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  a 
dilute  solution  per  gramme-equivalent  of  solute  per  litre  is 
1-857®  C.  Completely  ionized  solutions  of  salts  with  two  ion* 
should  giv<!  double  this  number  or  3*7i4*,  while  dectrolytes 
with  three  ions  should  have  a  value  of  5*57*. 

The  following  results  are  given  by  H.  B.  Loomis  for  the 
concentration  of  o*oi  gramme-molecule  of  salt  to  one  thousand 
grammes  of  water.    The  salu  Ubulated  are  those  of  which  the 
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cqdvalent  conductivity  reaches  a  limjting  value  indicating  that 
compkte  ionization  is  reached  as  dilution  is  increased.  With 
^uch  salts  alone  is  a  vah'd  comparison  possible. 

Mokculaf  Depressions  oftlie  Fteenng  PoinL 

Electrolytes  with  two  Ions. 

Potassium  chloride  .  3*60  Nitric  add     .     .     .  3*73 

Sodium  chloride  .  3-67  Potassium  nitrate    .  3'40 

Potiasium  hydrate  •  371  Sodium  nitrate  '.  3  m 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  3*61  Ammonium  nitrate  .  3*58 

ElectrdyUs  with  three  Ions. 

Sulphuric  add     •     ,  4*49      Calcium  chloride .     .   5*04 
Sooium sulphate  .    •  509      Magnesium  chloride •  5*08 

At  the  concentration  used  by  Loomts  the  electrical  coot- 
ductivity  indicates  that  the  ionization  is  not  complete,  particn- 
krly  in  the  case  of  the  salts  with  divalent  Ions  in  the  second  list. 
Allowing  for  incomplete  ionization  the  general  concordance 
of  these  numbera  with  the  theoretical  ones  is  very  striking. 

The  measurements  of  freezing  points  of  solutions  at  the  extreme 
dilution  necessary  to  secure  complete  Ionization  is  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  and  has  been  overcome  only  in  a  research 
initiated  by  E.  H.  Griffiths.'  Results  have  been  obtained  for 
solutions  of  sugar,  where  the  experimental  number  is  z«858, 
and  for  potassium  chloride,  which  gives  a  depression  of  3*720. 
These  numbers  agree  with  those  indicated  by  theory,  viz.  z-857 
and3*7i4,  with  astonishing  exactitude.  WeAiay  take  Arrhenius' 
first  relation  as  establish^  for  the  case  of  potassium  chloride. 

The  second  relation,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  a  strict  consequence 
of  theory,  and  experiments  to  examine  it  must  be  treated  as 
an  investigation  of  the  limits  within  which  solutions  are  dilute 
within  the  thermodynamic  sense  of  the  word,  rather  than  as  a 
test  of  the  soundness  of  the  theory.  It  is  found  that  divergence 
basabegun  before  the  concentration  has  become  great  enough 
to  enable  freezing  points  to  be  measured  with  any  ordinary 
apparatus.  The  freezing  point  curve  usually  lies  below  the 
electrical  one,  but  approaches  it  as  dilution  is  increased.* 

Returning  once  more  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  relation, 
which  deals  with  the  comparison  between  the  number  of  ions  and 
the  number  of  pressure-producing  particles  in  dilute  solution, 
one  caution  is  necessary.  In  simple  substances  like  potassium 
chloride  iC  seems  evident  that  one  kind  of  dissodation  only 
is  possible.  The  electrical  phenoroena.show  that  there  are  two 
ions  to  the  mdecule,  and  that  these  ions  are  electrically  charged. 
Corresponding  with  this  result  we  find  that  the  freezing  point  of 
dilute  solutions  indicates  that  two  pressure-produdng  particles 
per  molecule  are  present.  But  the  converse  relation  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  body  in  solution 
to  be  dissociated  Into  non-electrical  parts,  which  would  give 
osmotic  pressure  eflfects  twice  or  three  times  the  normal  value, 
but,  being  uncharged,  would  not  act  as  ions  and  impart  electrical 
conductivity  to  the  solution.  L.  Kahlenberg  {Jour.  Pkys.  Chem., 
1901,  v.  344,  igo7y  yi  43)  has  found  that  solutions  of  diphenyl- 
amine  in  methyl  cyanide  possess  an  excess  of  pressure-produdng 
'Particles  and  yet  arc  non-conductors  of  electricity.  It  is  possible 
'that  in  complicated  organic  substances  we  might  have  two 
kinds  of  di^odation,  dectrical  and  non-electrical,  occurring 
simultaneously,  while  the  possibih'ty  of  the  assodation  of  mole- 
cules accompanied  by  the  electrical  dissodation  of  some  of  them 
into  new  parts  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  no  meastirements  on  osmotic  pressures  or  freezing  points 
can  do  more  Uum  tell  us  that  an  excess  of  particles  is  present; 
such  experiments  can  throw  no  light  on  the  question  whether 
or  not  those  particles  are  electrically  charged.  That  question 
can  only  be  answered  by  examining  whether  or  not  the  particles 
move  in  an  electric  field. 

The  dissodation  theory  was  originally  suggested  by  the 

osmotic  pressure  relations.    But  not  only  has  it  explained 

satisfactorily  the  electrical  properties  of  solutions,  but  it  seems 

to  be  the  only  known  hypothesis  which  is  consistent  with  the 

experimental  relation  between  the  concentration  of  a  solution 

and  its  electrical  conductivity  (see  Conduction,  Electric, 

•  Brit.  Ass.  Rep.,  1906,  Section  A.  Presidential  Address. 
.    '  See  Tketry  ^  Solutiom,  by  W.  C.  D*  Whetham  (1902),  p.  328. 


I  II.,  "  Nature  of  Electrolytes  ")•  It  is  probable  that  the 
electrical  effects  constitute  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  theory.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  dissociated 
ions  of  such  a  body  as  potassium  chloride  are  not  in  the  same 
condition  as  potassium  and  chlorine  in  the  free  state.  The  ions 
are  associated  with  very  laige  dectric  charges,  and,  whatever 
theirexact  relations  with  those  charges  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  energy  of  a  system  in  such  a  state  must  be  different  from 
its  energy  when  undectrified.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore, 
that  even  a  compound  as  stable  in  the  solid  form  as  potassium 
chloride  should  be  thus  dissociated  when  dissolved.  Again, 
water,  the  best  electrolytic  solvent  known,  is  also  the  body  of 
the  highest  spedfic  inductive  capadty  (dielectric  constant), 
and  this  property,  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  due,  will  reduce 
the  forces  between  dectric  charges  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
may  therefore  enable  two  ions  to  separate. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  dectrolytic  solutions  at  once  explains 
many  well-known  phenomena.  Other  physiod  properties  of 
these  solutions,  such  as  density,  colour,  optical  rotatory  power, 
&c.,  like  the  conductivities,  are  additive^  i.e.  can  be  caloilated 
by  adding  together  the  corresponding  properties  of  the  parts, 
lliis  again  suggests  that  these  parts  are  independent  of  each  other. 
For  instance,  the  colour  of  a*^t  solution  is  the  colour  obtained 
by  the  superposition  of  the  colours  of  the  ions  and  the  colour 
of  any  undiss^xriated  salt  that  may  be  present.  All  copper  salts 
in  dilute  sohition  are  blue,  which  is  therefore  the  colour  of  the 
copper  ion.  Solid  copper  chloride  is  brown  or  yellow,  so  that  its 
concentrated  solution,  which  contains  both  ions  and  undissociated 
molecules,  is  green,  but  changes  to  blue  as  water  is  added  and 
the  iom'zation  becomes  complete.  A  series  of  equivalent  solutions 
all  containing  the  same  coloured  ion  have  absorption  spectra 
which,  when  photographed,  show  identical  absorption  bands 
of  equal  intensity.*  The  colour  changes  shown  by  many  sub- 
stances which  are  used  as  indicators  {q.v.)  of  adds  or  alkalis  can 
be  explained  in  a  similar  way.  Thus  para-nitrophenol  has  colour- 
less molecules,  but  an  intensdy  yellow  negative  ion.  In  neutral, 
and  still  mor^  in  add  solutions,  the  dissodation  of  the  indicator 
is  practically  nothing,  and  the  liquid  is  colouriess.  If  an  alkali 
is  added,  however,  a  highly  dissociated  salt  of  para-nitrophenol 
is  formed,  and  the  yellow  colour  is  at  once  evident.  In  other 
cases,  such  as  that  of  litmus,  both  the  ion  and  the  undissociated 
molecule  are  coloured,  but  In  different  ways. 

Electrolytes  possess  the  power  of  coagulating  solutions  of 
colldds  such  as  albumen  and  acsenious  sulphide.  The  mean 
values  of  the  relative  coagulative  powers  of  sulphates  of  mono-, 
di-,  and  tri-valent  metals  have  been  shown  experimentally  to 
be  approxiroatdy  in  the  ratios  1:35:1023.  The  dissociation 
theory  refers  this  to  the  action  of  electric  charges  carried  by  the 
free  ions.  If  a  certain  minimum  charge  must  be  collected  in 
order  to  start  coagulation,  it  will  need  the  conjunction  of  6n 
monovalent,  or  311  divalent,  to  equal  the  effect  of  2»  trivalent 
ions.  The  ratios  of  the  coagulative  powers  can  thus  be  calculated 
to  be  !:»:«•,  and  putting  af»32  we  get  i  :32:xo24,  a  satis- 
factory agreement  with  the  numbere  observed.* 

The  question  of  the  application  of  the  dissociation  theory  to 
the  case  of  fused  salu  remains.  While  it  seems  dear  that  the 
conduction  in  this  case  is  carried  on  by  ions  similar  to  those  of 
solutions,  since  Faraday's  laws  apply  equally  to  both,  it  docs 
not  follow  necessarily  that  semi-permanent  dissodation  is  the 
only  way  to  explain  the  phenomena.  The  evidence  in  favour 
of  dissociation  in  the  case  of  solutions  does  not  apply  to  fused 
salts,  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  thdr  case,  a  series  of  mdecular 
interchanges,  somewhat  like  Grotthus's  chain,  may  represent 
the  mechanism  of  conduction. 

An  interesting  relation  appears  when  the  electrolytic  con* 
ductivity  of  solutions  is  compared  with  thdr  chemical  activity. 
The  readiness  and  speed  with  which  dectrolytes  react  are  In 

•  W.  Ostwald,  Zeils.  physikal  Chemit,  1892,  vol.  IX.  p.  579; 
T.  Ewan,  PhU.  Mag.  (5),  1892,  voL  xxxiii.  p.  317;  G.  D.  Liveing, 
Cambridge  Phil.  Trans.,  1900.  vol.  xviii.  p.  298. 

*?^,  \L'  &•  U^'^^y*  Jo^'^oX  oj  Physiology,  1899,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  388( 
and  W.  C  D.  Whetham  Phil.  Afog^  NovJmberi899. 
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sharp  contrast  with  the  difficulty  experienced  in  the  case  of 
non-electrolytes.  Moreover,  a  study  of  the  chemical  relations 
of  electrolytes  indicates  that  it  is  always  the  electrolytic  ions 
that  are  concerned  in  their  reactions.  The  tests  for  a  salt, 
potassium  nitrate,  for  example,  are  the  tests  not  for  KNO3,  but 
for  its  ions  K  and  NOi,  and  in  cases  of  double  decomposition 
It  is  always  these  ions  that  are  exchanged  for  those  of  other 
substances.  If  an  element  be  present  in  a  compound  otherwise 
than  as  an  ion,  it  is  not  interchangeable,  and  cannot  be  recognized 
by  the  usual  tests.  Thus  neither  a  chlorate,  which  contains  the 
ion  ClOa,  nor  monochloracetic  acid,  shows  the  reactions  of 
chlorine,  though  it  is,  of  course,  present  in  both  substances; 
again,  the  sulphates  do  not  answer  to  the  usual  tests  which 
indicate  the  presence  of  sulphur  as  sulphide.  The  chemical 
activity  of  a  substance  is  a  quantity  which  may  be  measured 
by  different  methods.  For  some  substances  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  independent  of  the  particular  reaction  used.  It  is  then 
possible  to  assign  to  each  body  a  specific  coefficient  of  affinity, 
^rhenius  has  pointed  out  that  the  coefficient  of  affinity  of  an 
acid  is  proportional  to  its  electrolytic  ionization. 

The  affinities  of  acids  have  been  compared  in  several  ways. 
W.  Ostwald  {Lehrbuch  der  allg.  Chemie,\o\.  \u,  Leipzig,  1893)  investi- 
gated the  relative  affinities  of  acids  Tor  potash,  soda  and  ammonia, 
and  proved  them  to  be  independent  of  the  base  used.  The  method 
employed  was  to  measure  the  changes  in  volume  caused  by  the  action. 
His  results  are  given  in  column  L  of  the  following  table,  the  affinity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  being  taken  as  one  hundred.  Another  method 
k  to  allow  an  acid  to  act  on  an  insoluble  salt,  and  to  measure  the 
quantity  which  goes  into  solution.  Determinations  have  been  made 
with  calcium  oxalate,  CaCaO^-f-H^,  which  is  easily  decomposed  by 
acids,  oxalic  acid  and  a  soluble  calcium  salt  being  formed.  The 
affinities  of  acids  relative  to  that  of  oxalic  acid  arc  thus  found,  so 
that  the  acids  can  be  compared  among  themselves  (column. II.). 
If  an  aqueous  solution  of  methyl  acetate  be  allowed  to  stand,  a  slow 
decomposition  goes  on.  This  is  much  quickened  by  the  presence 
of  a  little  dilute  add,  though  the  acid  itself  remains  unchanged.  It 
is  found  that  the  influence  of  different  acids  on  this  action  is  pro- 
portional to  their  specific  coefficients  of  affinity.  The  results  of  this 
method  are^iven  in  column  III.  Finally,  in  column  IV.  the  electrical 
conductivities  of  normal  solutions  of  the  acids  have  been  tabulated. 
A  better  basis  of  comparison  would  be  the  ratio  of  the  actual  to  the 
limiting  conductivity,  but  since  the  conductivity  of  acids  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  mobility  of  the  hydrogen  ions,  its  limiting  value  is  nearly 
the  same  for  all,  and  the  generalresult  of  the  comparison  would  be 
unchanged. 


/t/M«o  I  which  we  may  write  as  «.  The  fiumt>er  of  uiidinociated  mol» 
cules  is  then  i  —a.  so  that  if  V  t>e  the  volume  of  the  solution  containing 
I  gramme-molecule  of  the  dissolved  substance,  we  get 

3-fl/Vand/>-(i-a)A^, 

hence  x(i  ~«)  V  -ya'/V*, 


and 


y^jr^---constant^ 


This  constant  k  gives  a  numerical  value  for  the  chemical  affinity 
and  the  equation  should  represent  the  effect  of  dilution  on  the 
molecular  conductivity  of  binary  electrolytes. 

In  the  case  of  substances  like  ammonia  and  acetic  acid,  where  the 
dissociation  is  very  small,  i  —a  is  nearly  equal  to  unity,  and  only 
varies  slowly  with  dilution.  The  equation  then  becomes  o'/V  ■■  k,  or 
aa  V"^*  so  that  the  molecular  conductivity  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  dilution.  Ostwald  has  confirmed  the  equation 
by  <^servation  on  an  enormous  number  of  weak  acids  (Zeits. 
physikal.  Chemie,  1888,  ii.  p.  278;  1889,  iil  pp.  170,  241,  36Q). 
Thus  in  the  case  of  cyanacetic  acid,  while  the  volume  V  changed  by 
doubling  from  16  to  1024  litres,  the  values  of  k  we«e  0-00  (376»  373, 
374,  361,  362,  361,  368).  The  mean  values  of  k  for  other  common 
acids  were — formic,  0*0000214;  acetic,  0-0000180;  monochlor- 
acetic, 0-00155;  dichloracctic,  0*051;  trichloracetic,  i*2i;  pro- 
pionic, 0*0000134.    From  these  numbers  we  can,  by  help  of  the 


Acid. 

I. 

H. 

III. 

IV. 

Hydrochloric    .... 

Nitric     .,.,.. 
Sulphuric     »     •     .     .     . 
Formic  ...... 

Acetic    ...'../ 
Propionic    .     .     .     .     • 

Monochloracetic    •     •     • 
Dichloracctic    .     .     •     r 
Trichloracetic  •     •     »     « 
Malic     ....•• 

Tartaric      •     •     .     •     • 
Succinic       ..... 

xoo 

102 

68 
40 

1*2 
1*1 

7-2 

30 

5-3 

0*1 

100 

110 

67 

2-5 
10 

.VI 
18 

63 

0-2 

100 

92 

74 

1-3 
03 

0-3 

4-3 

230 

68z 

1*2 

23 

0-5 

100 

99-6 

65*1 

17 

0-4 

0-3 

4-9 

25-3 
62*3 

1-3 

2*3 
0*6 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  the  solutions  not  being  of  quite  the 
same  strength,  these  numbers  are  not  strictly  comparable,  and  that 
the  experimental  difficulties  involved  in  the  chemical  measurements 
are  considerable.  Nevertheless,  the  remarkable  general  agreement 
of  the  numbers  in  the  four  columns  is  quite  enough  to  show  the 
intimate  connexion  between  chemical  activity  ana  electrical  con- 
ductivity. We  may  take  it,  then,  that  only  that  portion  of  these 
bodies  is  chemically  active  which  is  clectrolytically  active — that 
ionization  is  necessary  for  such  chemical  activity  as  we  are  dealing 
with  here,  just  as  it  is  necessary  for  electrolytic  conductivity. 

The  ordinary  laws  of  chemical  eauilibrium  have  been  applied  to 
the  case  of  the  dissociation  of  a  substance  into  its  ions.  Let.x  be 
the  number  of  molecules  which  dissociate  per  second  when  the 
number  of  undissodated  molecules  in  unit  volume  is  unity,  then 
in  a  dilute  solution  where  the  molecules  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other,  xp  is  the  number  when  the  concentration  is  p.  Recombination 
can  only  occur  when  two  ions  meet,  and  since  the  frequency  with 
which  this  will  happen  is,  in  dilute  solution,  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  ionic  concentration,  we  shall  get  for  the  number  of 
molecules  re-formed  in  one  second  y^  where  q  is  the  number  of  dis- 
sociated molecules  in  one  cubic  centimetre.  When  there  is  equili- 
brium, x^^pr^.  Ifp  bethe  molecular  conductivity,  and  u<x>  its  value 
•t  infinite  dilution,  the  fractional  number  of  molecules  dissociated  is 


been  constructed  to  represent  the  effect  of  dilution  on  them.  Thus 
the  values  of  the  expressions  aV(i  —  «  V^  (Rudolph!,  Zeils.  physikaL 
Ckemie,  1895,  vol.  xvii.  p.  38^)  and  aV(i-«)'V  (van  't  Hoff,  ibid., 
189s,  vol.  xviii.  p.  100)  are  found  to  keep  constant  as  V  changes. 
Van  't  Hoff's  formula  is  equivalent  to  taking  the  frequency  of  dis- 
sociation as  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  concentration  of  the 
molecules,  and  the  frequency  of  recombination  as  proportional  to 
the  cube  of  the  concentration  of  the  ions.  An  explanation  of  the 
failure  (^  the  usual  dilution  law  in  these  cases  may  be^ven  if  we 
remember  that,  while  the  electric^  forces  between  bodies  like  un- 
dissociated  molecules,  each  associated  with  equal  and  opposite 
charges,  will  vary  inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  distance,  the 
forces  between  dissociated  ions,  each  carrying  one  charge  only,  will 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  force* 
between  the  ions  of  a  stroi^ly  dissociated  solution  will  thus  be  con- 
siderable at  a  dilution  which  makes  forces  between  undissociated 
molecules  quite  insensible,  and  at  the  concentrations  necessary  to 
test  Ostwald's  formula  an  electrolyte  will  be  far  from  dilute  in  the 
thermodynamic  sense  of  the  term,  wfaich  implies  so  appreciable 
intermolecular  or  interionic  forces. 

When  the  solutions  of  two  substances  are  mixed,  similar  con- 
siderations to  those  given  above  enable  us  to  calculate  the  resultant 
changes  in  dissociation.  fSee  Arrhenius,  loc.  ciU)  The  simpleet 
and  most  important  case  is  that  of  two  electrolytes  having  one 
ion  in  common,  such  as  two  acids.  It  is  evident  that  the  undis- 
sociated part  of  each  acid  must  eventually  be  in  equilibrium  with 
the  free  hydrogen  ions,  and,  if  the  concentrations  arc  not  such  as 
to  secure  this  condition,  readjustment  must  occur.  In  order  that 
there  should  be  no  change  in  the  states  of  dissociation  on  mixinc; 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen 
ions  should  be  the  same  in  each  separate  solution.  Such  solutions 
were  called  by  ArrheniuS  "  isohydric"  The  two  solutions,  then, 
will  so  act  on  each  other  when  mixed  that  they  become  isohydric. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  one  very  active  and  like  hydnx:lu(mc 
in  which  dissociation  is  nqariy  complete,  another  like  acetic,  in 
which  it  is  very  small.  In  order  that  the  solutions  of  these  should  be 
isohydric  and  the  concentrations  of  the  hydrogen  ions  the  same, 
we  must  have  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  feebly  dissociated  acetic 
acid,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  strongly  dissociated  hydro- 
chloric, and  in  such  proportions  alone  will  eauilibrium  be  possible. 
This  explains  the  action  of  a  strong  add  on  the  salt  of  a  weak  add. 
Let  us  allow  dilute  sodium  acetate  to  react  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  Some  acetic  acid  is  formed,  and  this  process  will  so  on  till 
the  solutions  of  the  two  adds  are  isohydric:  that  is,  till  the  dis- 
sociated hydrogen  ions  are  in  equilibrium  with  both.  In  order 
that  this  should  hold,  we  have  seen  that  a  considerable  quantity 
of  acetic  add  must  be  present,  so  that  a  corresponding  amount  en 
the  salt  will  be  decomposed,  the  quantity  bdng  greater  the  less 
the  add  b  dissociated.  This  "  replacement  "  ol  a  "  weak  "  add 
by  a  "  strof^  "  one  isa  matter  of  common  observation  in  the  chemical 
laboratory.  Similar  investigations  applied  to  the  general  case  of 
chemical  equilibrium  lead  to  an  expression  of  exactly  the  same  form 
as  that  given  by  C.  M.  Guldberg  and  P.Waage,  which  b  universally 
accepted  as  an  accurate  representation  ci  the  facts. 

The  temperature  coeffident  of  conductivity  has  tpproximatdy 
the  same  value  for  most  aqueous  salt  solutions.  It  decreaaet 
both  as  the  temperature  b  raised  and  as  the  concentration  is 
increased,  ranging  from  about  3*5%  per  degree  for  extremely 
dilute  solutions  («.«.  practically  pure  water)  at  o**  to  abotit  X'5 
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for  concentrated  selutions  at  18^.  For  adds  its  value  is  usually 
rather  less  than  for  salts  at  equivalent  concentrations.  The 
influence  of  temperature  on  the  conductivity  of  sdutions  depends 
on  (i)  the  ionization,  and  (a)  the  frictitnial  resistance  of  the 
Uquid  to  the  passage  of  the  ions,  the  reciprocal  of  which  is  called 
the  kmlc  fluidity.  At  extreme  dilution,  when  the  ionization  is 
complete,  a  variation  in  temperature  cannot  change  its  amount. 
Hie  rise  of  conductivity  with  temperature,  therefore,  shows 
that  the  fluidity  becomes  greater  whien  the  solution  is  heated. 
As  the  concentration  is  increased  and  un-ionized  molecules  are 
formed,  a  change  in  tonperature  begins  to  affect  the  ionization 
as  well  as  the  fluidity.  But  the  temperature  coefiident  of 
conductivity  is  now  generaDy  less  than  before;  thus  the  effect 
of  temperature  on  ionization  must  be  of  opposite  sign  to  its 
effect  on  fluidity.  The  ionization  of  a  solution,  then,  is  usually 
diminished  by  raising  the  temperature,  the  rise  in  conductivity 
bang  due  to  the  greater  increase  in  fluidity.  Nevertheless,  in 
certain  cases,  the  temperature  coeffident  of  conductivity  becomes 
negative  at  high  temperatures,  a  solution  of  phosphoric  add, 
for  example,  reaching  a  maxirouhi  conductivity  at  75^  C. 

The  dissociation  theory  gives  an  immediate  explanation  of  the 
fact  that,  in  general,  no  heat-change  occurs  when  two  neutral 
salt  solutions  are  mixed.  Since  the  salts,  both  before  and  after 
mixture,  exist  mainly  as  dissociated  ions,  it  is  obvious  that  large 
thennai  effects  can  only  appear  when  the  state  of  dissociation 
of  the  products  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  reagents.  Let 
us  consider  the  case  of  the  neutralization  of  a  base  by  an  acid 
in  the  light  of  the  dissociation  theory.  In  dilute  solution  such 
substances  as  hydrochloric  add  and  potash  are  almost  completely 
dissociated,  so  that,  instead  of  representing  the  reaction  as 

HCl+KOH-KCl+HA 
wemust  write 

+    -+-+- 
H+a+K+OH-K+CI+HjO. 

The  ions  K  and  CI  suffer  no  change,  but  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid 
and  the  hydroxyl  (OH)  of  the  potash  unite  to  form  water,  which 
it  only  very  slightly  dissodated.  The  heat  liberated,  then,  is 
almost  exdusively  that  produced  by  tjie  formation  of  water 
from  its  Ions.  An  exactly  similar  process  occurs  when  any 
strongly  dissodated  add  acts  on  any  strongly  dissodated  base, 
so  that  in  all  such  cases  the  heat  evolution  should  be  approxi- 
matdy  the  same.  This  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  experiments  of 
JuHus  Thomsen,  who  found  that  the  heat  of  neutraUzation  of  one 
gramme-molecule  of  a  strong  base  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a 
strong  add  was  neariy  constant,  and  equal  to  13,700  or  13,800 
calories.  In  the  case  of  weaker  adds,  the  dissodation  of  which 
is  less  complete,  divergences  from  this  constant  value  will  occur, 
for  some  of  the  molecules  have  to  be  separated  into  thdr  ions. 
For  instance,  sulphuric  add,  which  in  the  fairly  strong  solutions 
used  by  Thomsen  is  only  about  half  dissociated,  gives  a  higher 
vahie  for  the  heat  of  neutralization,  so  that  heat  must  be  evolved 
when  it  is  ionized.  The  heat  of  formation  of  a  substance  from 
its  ions  is,  of  course,  very  different  from  that  evolved  when  it  is 
formed  from  its  dements  in  the  usual  way,  since  the  energy 
assodated  with  an  ion  is  different  from  that  possessed  by  the 
atoms  of  the  element  in  their  normal  state.  We  can  calculate 
the  heat  of  formation  from  its  ions  for  any  substance  dissolved 
In  a  given  liquid,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature  coeffident 
of  ionization,  by  means  of  an  application  of  the  wdl-known 
thermodynamical  process,  which  aJso  gives  the  latent  heat  of 
evaporation  of  a  Kiquid  when  the  temperature  coeffident  of  its 
vapour  pressure  is  known.  The  heats  of  formation  thus  obtained 
-may  be  dther  positive  or  negative,  and  by  using  them  to  supple- 
ment the  heat  of  formation  of  water,  Arrhenius  calculated  the 
total  heats  of  neutraUzation  of  soda  by  different  adds,  some  of 
them  only  slightly  dissociated,  and  found  values  agredng  weU 
with  observation  {Zeits,  pkysikaL  ChetniCy  1889,  4,  p.*  96;  and 
1892, 9,  p.  339). 

Voltaic  Cells. — When  two  metallic  conductors  are  placed  in 
an  electrolyte,  a  current  will  flow  through  a  wire  connecting 
them  provided  that  a  difference  of  any  kind  exists  between  the 
two  conductors  in  the  nature  dther  of  the  metals  or  of  the 


portions  of  the  electrolyte  which  surround  them.  A  current 
can  be  obtained  by  the  combination  of  two  metals  in  the  same 
electrolyte,  of  two  metals  in  different  dectrolytes,  of  the  same 
metal  in  d^erent  dectrolytes,  or  of  the  same  metal  in  solutions 
of  the  same  dectrdyte  at  different  concratrations.  In  accord- 
ance  with  the  prindples  of  energetics  (9.V.),  any  change  which 
involves  a  decrease  in  the  total  available  energy  of  the  system 
will  tend  to  occur,  and  thus  the  necessary  and  suffident  condition 
for  the  production  of  dectromotive  force  is  that  the  available 
energy  of  the  system  should  decrease  when  the  current  flows. 

In  order  that  the  current  should  be  maintained,  and  the 
dectromotive  force  of  the  cell  remain  constant  during  action,  it 
is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  changes  in  the  cell,  chemical  or 
other,  which  produce  the  current,  should  ndther  destroy  the 
difference  between  the  dectrodes,  nor  coat  dther  electrode 
with  a  non-conducting  layer  through  which  the  current  cannot 
pass.  As  an  example  of  a  fairly  constant  cell  we  may  take  that 
of  Daniell,  which  consists  of  the  electrical  arrangement— zinc  | 
zinc  sulphate  solutkm  |  copper  sulphate  solution  |  copper,— the 
two  solutions  being  usually  separated  by  a  pot  of  porous  earthen- 
ware. When  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  connected  through 
a  wire,  a  current  flows,  the  conventionally  positive  dectricity 
passing  from  copper  to  zinc  in  the  wire  and  from  zinc  to  copper 
in  the  cell.  Zinc  dissolves  at  the  anode,  an  equal  amount  of 
zinc  replaces  an  equivalent  amount  of  copper  on  the  other  side 
of  the  porous  partition,  and  the  same  amount  of  copper  is 
deposited  on  the  cathode.  This  process  involves  a  decrease  in 
the  available  energy  of  the  system,  for  the  dissolution  of  zinc 
gives  out  more  energy  than  the  separation  of  copper  absorbs. 
But  the  internal  rearrangements  which  accompany  the  produc- 
tion of  a  current  do  not  cause  any  change  in  the  original  nature 
of  the  electrodes,  fresh  zinc  being  exposed  at  the  anode,  and 
copper  being  deposited  on  copper  at  the  cathode.  Thus  as  long 
as  a  moderate  current  flows,  the  only  variation  in  the  cell  is  the 
appearance  of  zinc  sulphate  in  the  liquid  on  the  copper  side  of  the 
porous  wall.  In  spite  of  this  appearance,  however,  while  the 
supply  of  copper  is  maintained,  copper,  being  more  easily 
separated  from  the  solution  than  zinc,  is  deposited  alone  at  the 
cathode,  and  the  ccU  remains  constant. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  condition  for  change  in 
a  system  is  that  the  total  available  energy  of  the  whole  system 
should  be  decreased  by  the  change.  We  must  consider  what 
change  is  allowed  by  the  mechanism  of  the  system,  and  deal  with 
the  sum  of  all  the  alterations  in  energy.  Thus  in  the  Daniell  cell 
the  dissolution  of  copper  as  well  as  of  zinc  would  increase  the 
loss  in  available  energy.  But  when  zinc  dissolves,  the  zinc 
ions  carry  their  dectric  charges  with  them,  and  the  liquid  tends 
to  become  positively  electrified.  The  electric  forces  then  soon 
stop  further  action  unless  an  equivalent  quantity  of  positive 
ions  are  removed  from  the  solution.  Hence  zinc  can  only  dissolve 
when  some  more  easily  separable  substance  is  present  in  solution 
to  be  removed  pari  passu  with  the  dissolution  of  zinc  The 
mechanism  of  such  systems  is  well  illustrated  by  an  experiment 
devised  by  W.  Ostwald.  Plates  of  platinum  and  pure  or  amal- 
gamated zinc  are  separated  by  a  porous  pot,  and  each  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  same  solution  of  a  salt  of  a  metal 
more  oxidizable  than  zinc,  such  as  potassium.  When  the  plates 
are  connected  together  by  means  of  a  wire,  no  current  flows, 
and  no  appredable  amount  of  zinc  dissolves,  for  the  dissolution 
of  zinc  would  involve  the  separation  of  potassium  and  a  gain 
in  available  energy.  If  sulphuric  add  be  added  to  the  vessd 
containing  the  zinc,  these  conditions  are  unaltered  and  still  no 
zinc  is  dissolved.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  few  drops  of  add 
be  placed  in  the  vessel  with  the  platinum,  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
appear,  and  a  current  flows,  zinc  dissolving  at  the  anode,  and 
hydrogen  being  liberated  at  the  cathode.  In  order  that  positively 
electrified  ions  may  enter  a  solution,  an  equivalent  amount  of 
other  positive  ions  must  be  removed  or  negative  ions  be  added, 
and,  for  the  process  to  occur  spontaneously,  the  possible  action 
at  the  two  dectrodes  must  involve  a  decrease  in  the  total  avail- 
able energy  of  the  system. 

Considered  thermodynamically,  voltaic  ceUs  must  be  divided 
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into  leveAible  alui  non-revetsibte  systems.  If  the  slow  pro- 
cesses of  diffusion  be  ignored,  the  Dajiiell  cell  already  described 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  a  reversible  cell.  Let  an  electromotive 
force  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  cell  be  apph'ed  to  it  in  the  reverse 
direction.  When  the  applied  electromotive  force  is  diminished 
by  an  infinitesimal  amount,  the  cell  produces  a  current  in  the 
usual  direction,  and  the  ordinary  ch^nical  changes  occur.  If 
the  external  electromotive  force  exceed  that  of  the  cell  by  ever 
so  little,  a  current  flows  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  all  the 
former  chemical  changes  are  revened,  cc^per  dissolving  from 
the  c(^>per  plate,  while  zinc  is  deposited  on  the  zinc  plate.  The 
cell,  together  with  this  balancing  electromotive  force,  is  thus 
a  reversible  system  in  true  equilibrium,  and  the  thermodynamical 
reasoning  applicable  to  such  systems  can  be  used  to  examine  its 
properties. 

Now  a  well-known  relation  connects  the  available  energy  of 
a  reversible  system  with  the  corresponding  change  in  its  total 
internal  energy. 

The  available  energy  A  is  ihe  amount  of  external  work  obtainable 
by  an  infinitesimal,  reversible  chanjge  in  the  system  which  occurs 
at  a  constant  temperature  T.  If  I  be  the  channe  in  the  internal 
energy,  the  relation  referred  to  gives  us  the  equation 

A-I+T(iA/dT), 

w^ere  dAfdT  denotes  the  rate  of  change  of  the  available  energy 
of  the  system  per  degree  change  in  temperature.  During  a  small 
electric  transfer  through  the  cell,  the  external  work  done  is  Ee, 
where  E  is  the  electromotive  force.  If  the  chemical  changes  which 
occur  in  the  cell  were  allowed  to  take  place  in  a  closed  vessel  without 
the  performance  of  electrical  or  other  work,  the  change  in  energy 
would  be  measured  by  the  heat  evolved.  Since  the  final  state  of  the 
mtem  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  actual  processes  of  the  cell, 
the  same  amount  of  heat  must  give  a  measure  of  the  change  in 
internal  energy  when  the  cell  is  in  action.  Thus,  if  L  denote  the  heat 
corresponding  with  the  chemical  changes  associated  with  unit 
electric  tranuer,  he  will  be  the  heat  corresponding  with  an  electric 
transfer  e,  and  will  also  be  equal  to  the  ^ange  in  internal  energy 
of  the  cell.    Hence  we  get  the  equation 

E«-Ltf+Te(dE/<rr)  or  E-L+T(rfE/rfT), 

as  a  particular  case  of  the  general  thermodYnamic  equation  of 
availaolc  energy.  This  equation  was  obtained  in  different  ways  by 
J.  WUlard  Gibbe  and  H.  von  Helmholtz. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  when  dEfdT  is  zero,  that  is,  when  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  cell  does  not  change  with  temperature, 
the  electromotive  force  is  measured  by  the  heat  of  reaction  per  unit  of 
electrochemical  change.  The  earliest  formulation  of  the  subject, 
due  to  Lord  Kelvin,  assumed  that  this  relation  was  true  in  all  cases, 
and,  calculated  in  this  way,  the  electromotive  force  of  Danicll's 
cell,  which  haj^ns  to  possess  a  very  small  temperature  coefficient, 
was  found  to  agree  with  observation. 

When  one  gramme  of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
1670  thermal  units  or  calories  are  evolved.  Hence  for  the  electro- 
chemical unit  of  zinc  or  0'00%3,88  gramme,  the  thermal  evolution  Is 
5*66  calorics,  f^milariy,  the  heat  which  accompanies  the  dissolution 
of  one  electrochemical  unit  of  copper  is  3'00  calories.  Thus,  the 
thermal  equivalent  of  the  unit  of  resultant  electrochemical  change  in 
Paniell's  cell  is  5-66 — 3*00  •» 2'66  calories.  The  dynamical  equivalent 
of  the  calorie  is  4«i8Xio'  ergs  or  C.G.S.  units  of  work,  and  therefore 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  should  be  I*ii3  Xio^  C.G.S.  um'ts 
or  1*1 13  volts — a  cloee  agreement  with  the  experimental  result  of 
about  i*o8  volts.  For  ocTls  in  which  the  electromotive  force  varies 
with  temperature,  the  fuH  equation  siven  by  Gibbs  and  Helmholtz 
has  also  been  confirmed  experimentally. 

As  stated  above,  an  electromotive  force  is  set  up  whenever 
there  is  a  difference  of  any  kind  at  two  electrodes  immersed 
in  electrolytes.  In  ordinary  cells  the  difference  is  secured  by, 
using  two  dissimilar  metals,  but  an  electromotive  force  exists 
if  two  plates  of  the  same  metal  are  placed  in  solutions  of  different 
substances,  or  of  the  same  substance  at  different  concentrations. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  tendency  of  the  metal  to  dissolve  in  the 
more  dilute  solution  is  greater  than  its  tendency  to  dissolve  in 
the  more  concentrated  solution,  and  thus  there  is  a  decrease  in 
available  energy  when  metal  dissolves  in  the  dilute  solution  and 
separates  in  equivalent  quantity  from  the  concentrated  solution. 
An  electromotive  force  is  therefore  set  up  in  this  direction,  and, 
if  we  can  calculate  the  change  in  available  energy  due  to  the 
processes  of  the  cell,  we  can  foreteU  the  value  of  the  electro- 
motive force.  Now  the  effective  change  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  current  is  the  concentration  of  the  more  dilute  solution  by 
the  dissolution  of  metal  in  it,  and  the  dilution  of  the  originally 


stronger  sohilion  by  the  separation  of  metal  from  it.  We  may 
imagine  these  changes  reversed  in  two  ways.  We  may  evapomte 
some  of  the  solvent  from  the  solution  wMch  has  become  weaker 
and  thus  rcooncentratc  it,  condensing  the  vapotir  on  the  solu- 
tion which  had  become  stronger.  By  this  reasoning  Hdmbditil 
showed  how  to  obtain  an  expression  for  the  work  done.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  imagine  the  processes  due  to  the  dectrical 
transfer  to  be  reversed  by  an  osmotic  operation.  Solvent  may 
be  supposed  to  be  squeezed  out  from  the  solution  which  has 
become  more  dilute  through  a  semi-permeable  wall,  and  through 
another  such  wall  allowed  to  mix  with  the  solution  which  ia 
the  electrical  operation  had  become  more  concentrated.  Again* 
we  may  calculate  the  osmotic  work  done,  and,  if  the  whole  cycle 
of  operations  be  supposed  to  occur  at  the  same  temperature* 
the  osmotic  work  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  electrical 

work  of  the  first  operation. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  shows  that  the  electrical  work  E$ 
is  given  by  the  equation 


Et 


-/> 


where  r  is  the  volume  of  the  solution  used  and  p  its  osmotic  pressure. 
When  the  solutions  may  be  taken  as  effectively  dilute,  so  that  the 
gas  laws  apply  to  the  osmotic  pressure,  this  relation  redoces  to 

E— -^log,- 

where  n  h  the  number  of  Ions  given  by  one  molecule  of  the  salt,  r  the 
transport  ratio  of  the  anion,  R  the  gas  constant,  T  the  absolute 
temperature,  y  the  total  valency  of  tne  anions  obtained  from  one 
molecule,  and  ci  and  Ct  the  concentrations  of  the  two  solutions. 

If  we  take  as  an  example  a  concentration  cell  in  which  silver  plates 
are  placed  in  solutions  of  silver  nitrate,  one  of  which  is  ten  times  as 
strong  as  the  other,  this  equation  gives 

E-0'06oXio»CG.S.  units 
«>0'06o  volts. 

W.  Nemst.  to  whom  this  theory  is  due,  determined  the  electromotive 
force  of  this  cell  experimentally,  and  found  the  value  0*055  volt. 

The  fegarithmic  formulae  for  these  concentration  ceUs  in* 
dicate  that  theoretically  their  electromotive  force  can  be  increased 
to  any  extent  by  diminishing  without  limit  the  concentration 
of  the  more  dilute  solution,  log  Ci/ct  then  becoming  very  great. 
This  condition  may  be  realized  to  some  extent  in  a  manner  tl^t 
throws  light  on  the  general  theory  of  the  vdtaic  cell.  Let  vs 
consider  the  arrangement— silver  |  silver  chloride  with  potassium 
chloride  solution  )  potassium  nitrate  solution  |  silver  nitrate 
solution  I  silver.  Silver  chk^de  is  a  very  insoluble  substance, 
and  here  the  amount  in  solution  is  still  further  reduced  by  the 
presence  of  excess  of  chlorine  ions  of  the  potassium  salt.  Thus 
silver,  at  one  end  of  the  cell  in  contact  with  many  silver  ions  of  the 
silver  nitrate  solution,  at  the  other  end  is  in  contact  with  a 
liquid  in  which  the  conceniratimi  of  those  ions  &  very  small 
indeed.  The  result  is  that  a  high  electromotive  force  is  set  up, 
which  has  been  calculated  as  0*^2  volt,  and  observed  as  o  51  volt. 
Again,  Hittorf  has  shown  that  the  effect  of  a  cyanide  rotmd  a 
copper  electrode  is  to  combine  with  the  copper  tons.  The  con* 
centration  of  the  simple  copper  ions  is  then  so  much  diminished 
that  the  copper  plate  becomes  an  anode  with  regard  to  sine 
Thus  the  cell — copper  |  potassium  cyanide  solution  |  potassiuni 
sulphate  solution — zinc  sulphate  solution  |  zinc — gives  a  current 
which  carries  copper  into  solutiMi  and  deposits  zinc.  In  a  sknDar 
way  silver  could  be  made  to  act  as  anode  with  req>ect  to  cadmium. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  electromotive  force  of  an  ordinary 
chemical  cell  such  as  that  of  Daniell  depends  on  the  concentration 
of  the  solutions  as  well  as  on  the  nature  of  the  metals.  In 
ordinary  cases  possible  changes  in  the  concentrations  only  affect 
the  electromotive  force  by  a  few  parts  in  a  hundred,  but,  by 
means  such  as  those  indicated  above,  it  is  possible  to  prodnce 
such  immense  differences  in  the  concentrations  that  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  cell  is  not  only  changed  appreciably  but  even 
reversed  in  direction.  Once  more  we  see  that  it  is  the  total 
impending  change  in  the  available  energy  of  the  system  which 
controls  the  electromotive  force. 

Any  reversible  cell  can  theoretically  be  employed  as  an 
accumulator,  though,  in  practice,  conditions  of  general  con- 
venience are  more  sought  after  than  thermodypamic  efficiency. 
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The  c£Fective  electromotive  force  of  the  common  lead  accumu- 
btoff  (q.t.)  is  less  than  that  required  to  charge  It.  This  drop  in 
the  electr<MDOtive  force  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  cell  is  not 
reversible.  F.  Dolezakk,  however,  has  attributed  the  di£ference 
to  mfichanical  hindrances,  which  prevent  the  equalization  of 
acid  concentration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  electrodes, 
rather  than  to  any  essentially  irreversible  chemical  action.  The 
fact  that  the  Gibbs^Helmholtz  equation  is  found  to  apply  also 
indicates  that  the  lead  accumulator  is  approximately  reversible 
in  the  thermodynamic  sense  of  the  term. 

Polarization  and  Contact  Diference  oj  Potential. — ^If  we  connect 
together  in  series  a  ^n^e  Daniell's  cell,  a  galvanometer,  and  two 
platinum  electrodes  dipping  into  acidulated  water,  no  visible 
chemical  decomposition  ensues.  At  first  a  considerable  current 
is  indicated  by  the  galvanometer;  the  deflexion  soon  diminishes, 
however,  and  finally  becomes  very  small.  If,  instead  of  using 
a  single  Daniell's  cell,  we  employ  some  source  of  electromotive 
force  which  can  be  varied  as  we  please,  and  gradually  raise  its 
intensity,  we  shall  find  that,  when  it  exceeds  a  certain  value, 
about  1*7  volt,  a  permanent  current  of  considerable  strength 
flows  through  the  solution,  and,  after  the  initial  period,  shows 
no  signs  of  decrease.  This  current  is  accompanied  by  chemical 
decomposition.  Now  let  us  disconnect  the  platinum  plates 
from  the  battery  and  join  them  directly  with  the  galvanometer. 
A  current  will  flow  for  a  while  in  the  reverse  direction;  the  system 
of  plates  and  acidulated  water  through  which  a  current  has  been 
passed,  acts  as  an  accumulator,  and  will  itself  yield  a  current  in 
return.  These  phenomena  are  expl^Uned  by  the  existence  of  a 
reverse  electromotive  force  at  the  surface  of  the  platinum  plates. 
Only  when  the  applied  electromotive  force  exceeds  this  reverse 
force  of  polarization,  will  a  permanent  steady  current  pass 
through  the  liquid,  and  visible  chemical  decomposition  proceed. 
It  seems  that  this  reverse  electromotive  force  of  polarization  is 
due  to  the  deposit  on  the  electrodes  of  minute  quantities  of  the 
products  of  chemical  decomposition.  Differences  between  the 
two  electrodes  are  thus  set  up,  and,  as  we  have  seen  above,  an 
electromotive  force  will  therefore  exist  between  them.  To  pass 
a  steady  current  in  the  direction  opposite  to  this  electromotive 
force  of  polarization,  the  applied  electromotive  force  £  must 
exceed  that  of  polarization  £',  and  the  excess  £-£'  is  the 
effective  electromotive  force  of  the  circuit,  the  current  being. 
in  accordance  with  Ohm's  law,  proportional  to  the  applied 
electromotive  force  and  represented  by  (£  -  £0/  R»  where  R  is 
a  constant  called  the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

When  we  use  platinum  electrodes  in  acidulated  water,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  are  evolved.  The  opposing  force  of  polarization  is 
about  Z'7  volt,  but,  when  the  plates  are  disconnected  and  used 
as  a  source  of  current,  the  electromotive  force  they  give  is  only 
about  1*07  volt.  This  irreversibility  is  due  to  the  work  required 
to  evolve  bubbles  of  gas  at  the  surface  of  bright  platinum 
plates.  If  the  plates  be  covered  with  a  deposit  of  pladnum 
black,  in  which  the  gases  are  absorbed  as  fast  as  they  are  pro- 
duced, the  minimum  decomposition  point  is  1-07  volt,  and  the 
process  is  reversible.  If  secondary  effects  are  eliminated,  the 
deposition  of  metals  also  is  a  reversible  process;  the  decomposi- 
tion voltage  is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  which  the  metal 
itseH  gives  when  going  into  solution.  The  phenomena  of  polariza- 
tion are  thus  seen  to  be  due  to  the  changes  of  surface  produced, 
and  are  correlated  with  the  differences  of  potential  which  exist 
at  any  surface  of  separation  between  a  metal  and  an  electrolyte. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  separatiAg 
the  two  potential-differences  which  must  exist  in  any  cell  made 
of  two  metals  and  a  liquid,  and  of  determining  each  one  in- 
dividually. If  we  regard  the  thermal  effect  at  each  junction 
as  a  measure  of  the  potential-difference  there,  as  the  total 
thermal  effect  in  the  cell  undoubtedly  is  of  the  sum  of  its  potential- 
differences,  in  cases  where  the  temperature  coefficient  is  negligible, 
the  heat  evolved  on  solution  of  a  metal  should  give  the  electrical 
potential-difference  at  its  surface.  Hence,  if  we  assume  that, 
in  the  Daniell's  cell,  the  temperature  coefficients  are  negligible 
at  the  individual  contacts  as  well  as  in  the  cell  as  a  whole,  the  I 
sign  of  the  potential-difference  ought  to  be  the  same  at  the  surface  ■ 


of  the  zinc  as  it  is  at  the  surface  of  the  copper.  Since  zinc  goes 
into  solution  and  copper  comes  out,  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  cell  will  be  the  difference  between  the  two  effects.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  commonly  thought  that  the  single  potential- 
differences  at  the  suriace  of  metals  and  electrolytes  have  been 
determined  by  methods  based  on  the  use  of  the  capillary  electro- 
meter and  on  others  depending  on  what  is  called  a  dropping 
electrode,  that  is,  mercury  dropping  rapidly  into  an  electrolyte 
and  forming  a  cell  with  the  mercury  at  rest  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  By  both  these  methods  the  single  potential-differences 
found  at  the  surfaces  of  the  zinc  and  copper  have  opposite  signs, 
and  the  effective  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell's  cell  is  the 
sum  of  the  two  effects.  Which  of  these  conflicting  views  repre- 
sents the  truth  still  remains  uncertain. 

Diftmon  of  Electrolytes  and  Contact  Diference  of  Potential 
between  Liquids. — An  application  of  the  theory  of  ionic  velocity 
due  to  W.  Nemst  ^  and  M.  Planck*  enables  us  to  calculate  the 
diffusion  constant  of  dissolved  electrolytes.  According  to  the 
molecular  theory,  diffusion  is  due  to  the  motion  of  the  molecules 
of  the  dissolved  substance  through  the  liquid.  When  the  dissolved 
molecules  are  uniformly  distributed,  the  osmotic  pressure  will 
be  the  same  everywhere  throughout  the  solution,  but,  if  the 
concentration  vary  from  point  to  point,  the  pressure  will  vary 
also.  There  must,  then,  be  a  relation  between  the  rate  of  change 
of  the  concentration  and  the  osmotic  pressure  gradient,  and  thus 
we  may  consider  the  osmotic  pressure  gradient  as  a  force  driving 
the  solute  through  a  viscous  medium.  In  the  case  of  non- 
electrolytes  and  of  all  non-ionized  molecules  this  analogy  com- 
pletely represents  the  facts,  and  the  phenomena  of  diffusion  can 
be  dcducf»d  from  it  alone.  But  the  ions  of  an  electrolytic  solution 
can  move  independently  through  the  liquid,  even  when  uo  current 
flows,  as  the  consequences  of  Ohm's  law  indicate.  The  ions 
will  therefore  diffuse  independently,  and  the  faster  ion  will 
travel  quicker  into  pure  water  in  contact  with  a  solution.  The 
ions  carry  their  charges  with  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
foimd  that  water  in  contact  with  a  solution  takes  with  respect 
to  it  a  positive  or  negative  potential,  according  as  the  positive 
or  n(^tive  ion  travels  the  faster.  This  process  will  go  on  until 
the  simultaneous  Separation  of  electric  charges  produce  an 
electrostatic  force  strong  enough  to  prevent  further  separation 
of  ions.  We  can  therefore  calculate  the  rate  at  which  the  salt 
as  a  whole  will  diffuse  by  examining  the  conditions  for  a  steady 
transfer,  in  which  the  ions  diffuse  at  an  equal  rate,  the  faster 
one  being  restrained  and  the  slower  one  urged  forward  by  the 
electric  forces.  In  this  manner  the  diffusion  constant  can 
be  calculated  in  absolute  units  (HC1"2'49,  HNOs»2*27, 
NaCl« I-I2),  the  unit  of  time  being  the  day.  By  experiments 
on  diffusion  this  constant  has  been  fotmd  by  Scheffer,  and  the 
numbers  observed  agree  with  those  calculated  (HG-"2*30, 
HNOi-2  M,  NaCl-i-ii). 

As  we  have  seen  above,  when  a  solution  is  placed  in  contact 
with  water  the  water  will  take  a  positive  or  negative  potential 
with  regard  to  the  solution,  according  as  the  cation  or  anion  has 
the  greater  specific  velocity,  and  therefore  the  greater  initial 
rate  of  diffusion.  The  difference  of  potential  between  two 
solutions  of  a  substance  at  different  concentrations  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  equations  used  to  give  the  diffusion  constants. 
The  results  give  equations  of  the  same  logarithmic  form  as  those 
obtained  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  in  the  theory  of  con- 
centration ceDs  described  above,  and  have  been  verified  by 
experiment. 

The  contact  differences  of  potential  at  the  interfaces  of  metals 
and  electrolytes  have  been  co-ordinated  by  Nemst  with  those 
at  the  surfaces  of  separation  between  different  liquids.  In 
contact  with  a  solvent  a  metal  is  supposed  to  possess  a  dcfinUe 
solution  pressure,  analogous  to  the  vapour  pressure  of  a  liquid. 
Metal  goes  into  solution  in  the  form  of  electrified  tons.  The 
liquid  thus  acquires  a  positive  charge,  and  the  metal  a  negative 
charge.  The  electric  forces  set  up  tend  to  prevent  further 
separation,  and  finally  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached,  when  no 

>  Zeits..  fikysiial.  Ckem.  2,  p.  613. 
*  Wied.  Ann.,  1890,  40,  p.  $61. 
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more  ions  can  go  into  nlutton  Unku  >n  equinlinl  number  an 
[tmoved  by  vollak  action.  On  Ihe  »n»logy  belw«n  thij  case 
and  that  of  the  interiace  between  two  soltitioiis,  Nemst  lias 
irrived  at  similar  logarithmic  eiptessiOM  for  the  diffenrnce  ot 
potential,  which  becomes  proportional  to  log  (Pi/Pi)  where  Pi 

solution,  and  Pi  the  osmotic  pnuuie  of  the  cations  in  the  sub- 
iiance  of  the  metal  itself.  On  these  lines  the  equations  of  coo- 
centratinn  cells,  deduced  above  on  less  hypothetical  grounds, 
Dia]'  be  ngaineil 

Theory  ej  Eitctrims. — Our  viem  o(  the  nattiie  of  Ihe  ions  ol 
electrolytes  have  been  eilcnded  by  the  applicitkia  of  the  ideai 
of  the  relations  between  nutter  and  electricity  obtained  by  tht 
study  of  electric  conduction  through  gases.  The  inlcipKlation 
of  the  phenomena  of  gaseous  conduction  was  leudered  pou<bl( 
by  the  knowledge  previously  acquired  of  conduction  through 
liquids;  the  nercr  subject  is  now  reaching  a  po^tjoa  w' 
jl  can  repay  in  debt  (o  the  older. 

Sir  }■  J.  Thomson  has  shown  (we  Cohdhcttoh,  Elictuc, 
I  III)  (hat  Ihe  negitive  ions  in  certain  casei  ot  gaseous 
ductioQ  *re  much  mote  mobile  than  the  corresponding  positive 
loiu,  tpd  possess  ■  mass  of  about  the  one-thousandth  part  of 
that  of  a  hydrogen  atom.  These  negative  particles  or  corpuscles 
leem  (o  be  the  ultimate  units  of  negative  elcctricily,  and  may  be 
IdentiCied  with  the  electrons  letguired  by  the  theoria  of  H.  A. 
Lorenuand  Slr.J,  Larmor.  A  body  containing  an  eicess  ol  these 
paitldes  is  negatively  electriSed,  and  is  positively  electrified  if 
it  bat  parted  with  some  of  its  normal  number.  An  electric 
current  rondstt  of  ■  moving  sticam  of  electrons.  In  gases  the 
electioos  sometimes  travel  alone,  but  in  liquids  they  are  always 
attached  to  mailer,  and  their  motion  involves  Ihe  movemenl  of 
chemical  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms.  An  atom  with  an  eitra 
corpuscle  is  a  univalent  negative  ion,  an  atom  with  one  corpuscle 
detached  is  a  univalent  positive  ion.    In  metals  the  eleclrons 


without  chemical  action.  When  a  currei 
electrolyte  to  a  metal,  the  electron  must  be 
■torn  it  was  accompanying  and  chemical  ai 
U  (he  decliode. 
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magnetism,  and  with  the  pioductton  of  magnetism  b;  means  of 
electric  currents  by  devices  called  elcilromagnet*. 

Hillary. — The  foundation  was  laid  by  the  observation  first 
made  by  Hans  Christian  Oersted  (1777-1851),  profaeor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  Copenhagen,  who  discovernl  in  iSio  that 
1  wire  uniting  the  poles  or  terminal  plates  of  a  voltaic  pile  has  the 
properly  of  affecting  a  magnetic  needle  ■  (tee  Electucitv). 

'In  Ihe  .InuJiDZ/'tiliiid^vrDr  November  Igli  ii  a  long  article 
entitled  "Elfctromngnrliini-'by  Oented.  in  which  he  gives  a 

il  «•  far  bull  u  1S13,  hut  not  until  the  >oth  of  July  itio  had  be 
actually  nude  hii  dJicovery-  He  leemi  to  have  been  arranging  a 
cDmiHHneedleiDDlnerveany  deDccELona  duriog  a  ■torm.  and  placed  , 
near  it  a  plalinuqi  wine  through  which  a-galviinv:  current  waipaHed. 


due  (0  the  electric 
conflict,  as  he  called  it,  rotmd  the  wire;  or  in  modem  langUBf|;e, 

10  the  magnetic  force  or  magnetic  flui  round  the  eonductor. 

11  a  ttraight  win  thmugb  which  an  electric  current  is  Sowing  is 
placed  above  and  parallel  to  a  magnetic  compass  needle,  it  is 
found  tbatifthecurrentisBowinginlheconduclorin  adiiection 
from  south  to  north,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  under  Ibe  con- 
ductor deviates  to  the  left  hand,  whereas  il  the  tonductot  is 
pbced  under  the  needle,  the  north  pole  deviates  to  (be  right  hand; 
if  Ihe  tonducior  is  doubled  back  over  the  needle,  the  effects  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  loop  ire  added  together  and  the  deflection  is 
incrta^.  These  results  are  summed  up  in  Ihe  mnemonic  rule: 
Imagine  yovrsdf  smmmini  ih  the  conducior  vitk  the  fumnt,  Ikat 
is.  moving  in  Ihe  direction  of  the  positive  d^ctriaiy,  with  yoitrfaa 
towards  the  magnetic  ntedU;  the  north  pcie  unit  then  detiaU  lit 
your  lefl  hand.  The  deflecifon  of  Ihe  magnetic  needle  can  there- 
fore reveal  the  eiisleoce  of  an  electric  current  in  a  neighbcairing 
circidt.  and  this  faci  was  soon  utilized  In  (be  cosstructloa  U 
initruments  called  galvanomeiera  (f ».). 

Immediately    after    Cented^s    discovery  mi  -announced, 
D.  F.  J.  Aiago  and  A.  M,  Ampite  began  in 


.ubjecl 


m  Ihe  II 


tmber  iSio, 


ly  of  Sden. 

in  which  he  announced  that  the  voltaic  pile  itself  affected  a 
magnetic  needle  as  did  the  uniting  wire,  and  he  showed  ihat  Ihe 
effects  in  both  cases  were  consistent  wilh  Ihe  theory  lliat  electric 
current  was  a  circulation  round  a  circuit,  and  equivalent  in 
magnetic  effect  to  a  very  short  magnet  wilh  ails  placed  a(  tight 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  circuit.  He  then  propounded  his 
brilliant  hypothesis  that  the  magnetization  of  iron  was  due  to 
molecular  elecinc  currents.  This  suggested  (o  Ango  Ilut  wire 
wound  into  a  helii  carrying  electric  current  should  magneliae 
a  steel  needle  placed  in  the  interior.  In  the  Ann.  Chim.  (iSio, 
■5.P.94),  Arago  published  a  paper  entitled  "ExpMences  relatives 

vollnlque,"  announcing  that  the  wire  conveying  the  current, 
even  though  of  copper,  could  magnetize  steel  needles  placed 
acros5lt,andifplungedintoIron  Slings  itatlracted  them.    About 

W.  H.  WoUaston,  read  at  Ihe  Royal  Society  on  the  l6tb  of 
November  1810  (leproduced  In  the  Annals  oj  PhileMpky  for 
August  iSii,  p.Si),  "  On  the  Magnetic  Phenomena  ptoduud  by 
Electricity,"  in  which  he  announced  his  independent  discoveiy 
of  the  same  fact.  With  a  large  battery  of  100  pairs  ol  plates  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  he  found  in  October  igio  that  the  uniting 
wire  became  strongly  magneiic  and  that  iron  filings  clung  to  it; 
also  Ihat  steel  needles  phced  across  Ihe  wire  were  permanently 
magnetized.  He  placed  a  sheet  o(  glass  over  the  wire  and 
sprinkling  iron  filings  on  it  saw  that  tbcy  arranged  themselves 
inslratghtlincsatrightanglcs  to  the  wire.  He  then  proved  that 
Leyden  jai  discliarges  could  produce  the  same  effects.  Ampire 
and  Atago  then  seem  to  have  experimented  together  and  magne- 
tized a  steel  needle  wrapped  in  paper  which  was  enclosed  in  * 
helical  wire  conveying  a  current,    AH  these  facts  were  rendered 


the  wire 


a  long  straight  t 


e,  thel 
<of  m 


d  by  a 
'ines  of 
•a  the  1 


Lc  fan 


If 

Id  ii  the 


loops  surrounding  and  linked  with  the  1 
■  magneiic  pole  tends  10  move  along  a  line  o(  magnetic  force  it 
was  obvious  that  [I  should  revolve  round  a  wire  conveying  a 
current.  To  eihibit  this  fact  involved,  however,  much  ingenuity. 
II  waa  Erst  accomplished  by  Faraday  in  October  iSii  {Etper. 


n  bya 


apparatus  made  as  follows: 
lamp  chimney  arc  fitted  VhS 
passed  the  north  end  of  abac 
.  little  mercury  lying  tn  (be 
sed  one  end  of  a  wire  from  a 
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the  cyliadei  ii  lleiilily  couaccltd 


Iwtlny,  uid  ■  piece  of  viri 

to  it,  the  lower  end  qI  this  lut  piece  jiui  loucning  (ce  meic 

When  a  current  i>  pasted  in  »1  Ibe  top  urite  and  out  at  the  I. 

endofthebariiKgoetplhekKMewije  tevolvo  round  ihe  ma 

pole.     All  teit-booki  on  pfajvacoDUinin  I 


e  wdsblog  in  lO  ii-S7S  B)  Joule  fannd  Ibct  »  wdftl 
was  tupported.  Joule'*  papers  on  thii  aubjed  will  b« 
louod  in  hl>  CMetUi  Pafas  published  by  the  Phy^cal  SociMjr 
of  London,  uid  in  SlMrpttt'i  Aiauls  qf  Ekclricity,  i8j8-!S4i, 


aloa 


ollhli 


nolher  impiMtant  step  forward  wa 
Uken  whea  William  Sturgeon  (i7a3-i8jo)  e 
LondoD  produced  (be  dectromacnet.  It  cod 
aisted  of  a  borsohoe-shaped  bar  of  ooft  troE 
coated  with  varnish,  on  which  was  wrapped 
spiral  coil  ol  bare  copper  wire,  Ibe  turns  no 

wos  paned  through  the  wire  the  iron  beame 
powerful  magnet,  but  OB  uvering  the  con 
neiion  with  the  battery,  the  soft  iron  In 
immedialely  nearly  all  il>  maEnetiam.^ 
At  tlist  date  Ohm  bad  i 
w  of  the  eleclHc  circuit,  and  It  h 


oFh 


with  SI 


siigaion 


Id  at>t  be  operates 


battery.  Peter  Barlow,  in  Januvy  >SiJ,  pubiisbed  in  Ibe 
Biii^airik  Piiltiopliiiai  Janriul,  a  description  of  such  an 
aperlnenl  made  With  a  view  of  applying  Sturgeon's  electro- 
magnet to  iclpgrapby,  with  results  which  were  unfavourable. 
Etuiieon')  expetiments,  bowevei,  Mimtdated  Joseph  Henry 
(4J^>  in  the  United  States,  and  Id  iSji  he  gave  a  description 
of  a  method  of  winding  dec  tromigitet)  which  alonce  put  a  new 
I'j/ovnia/,  iSj! 


ig  the  i 


the  iron  hotsesh 

oe  in  such  fash 

onlha 

theci 

rrcnt  went  re 

the  iron  a]  ways 

Bthe  tame  direction. 

Heth 

long  fine  wire 

if  worked  w 

battery  consislmg  of  a  large  n 

cells 

n  series,  cou 

nflderable  iBstance,  an 

dhelb 

irere  called  at 

th.t  tine  inl 

■mlly  t 

arem 

(«(i,  and  w 

dcred  the  elet 

trie  tel 

graph 

a^^po^ibility 

cgraph  a  possibility.     In 
fact,  Henry  esLsblished  in  iSji,  in  Albany,  U.S.A.,  an  electro- 
magnetic telegraph,  and  in  iSjj  at  Princeton  even  used 
earth  return,  thereby  antidpating  the  discovery  (iSjS)  ol  C. 
Steinheil  (1S01-1870)  of  Munich. 

Inventors  were  then  incited  to  construct  powerful  electi 
nagneta  aa  tested  by  the  weight  they  could  carry  from  ih. 
amattires-  Joseph  Henry  made  a  magnet  for  Yale  Collej 
i;.S.A„  wbkh  Ufted  jooo  lb  {SiUlmaH'i  Jmmal,  rSji,  10, p.  » 
■nd  oao  iot  Princeton  which  lifted  3000  with  a  very  sm 
huaay.  Amongst  others  J.  P.  Joule,  ever  memorable  for  1 
tnvestigattOQS  on  the  mechanical  equivalent  ol  heat,  gave  mu 
MtentJon  about  i8]g-i840  to  the  construction  of  clectromagm 
ftod  succeeded  in  deviung  some  forms  remarksble  for  th 
lifting  power.    One  form  woa  conslmclcd  by  cutting  a  Ibi 

■'-  "on  tube  longitudinally 
«o  equal  parts.  Insu 
copper  wire  was  thci 
.  longitudinally  ove: 
both  pans  (see  i5g.  ,) 
current  sent  through 


wisdiop  eidsted  aloae,  a  ci 
paised  through  it  would  ere 
-ignetlc  fore-  "    '-' 


(A.N.)-o-g(M.M.F. 


liepuBd.    Ifi 

in  tbe  inlerior  ofibe  aeieiuid  ■ 
quel  to  4ir/io  DLuhli^lGd  by  the 


iKtion  is  called  .the 

on'  the  cboi'ilVn  « 
AN;(-0-8(Z/i.S).    1 

density  Z/S.    Hen 

maicrial  tlKwing  u>  the  value  of  the  rChicllvily 
various  valueii  c4  the  possible  Sun  density.    The  rec 
uHully  called  tbe  "  permeability  "  of  the  material  anc 
Curvet  allowing  tbe  relation  sTl/f  and  ZSorMand 

"  periDetbillty  curvet. "    For  air  and  all  other  Don.n-, 

the  pcrmubility  hat  the  same  value,  taltco  arbittaniy  at  UJ 
On  the  other  hand,  lor  iron,  nickel  and^ cobalt  the  pernicabilily 

in  laine  <aiH  nnch  a  value  of  >ooo  or  9J0D  for  a  value  of  B-Joc 

C.G.S.  imiiiiE  \Km  (Jmis,  Phtdcai).  The  procetsoC  ulch^  tbeie 
oirvn  coniiilH  in  tending  a  current  of  known  ttrennh  through  a 
toIeiH^  oi  koowD  numlter  of  turns  wound  on  a  drtuur  iron  riu  of 
known  dimcnftioni,  and  obtervlng  the  time-intcjrai  of  the  tecoooary 
current  produced  in  a  tecondary  ciieuit  of  known  lumt  and  reiiiUnce 
R  wound  over  the  iron  core  ^f  timet.  The  secondary  electttimollve 
force  it  by  Fataday't  law  (tic  ELICTKiuiiaTics)  equal  to  the  line 
rate  of  change  ot^lhe  toul  flux,  or  E-NdZMl.  But  by  Okm't 
law  EofUg/iu,  where  g  is  tbe  quamlty  of  electridty  let  flowjiuin 
the  secondary  circuit  by  a  change  dZ  in  the  co-linked  total  fliK. 
Kencf  if  3Q  lepietentt  (hit  lotil  quantity  of  ekctrldly  tet  flowing 
in  the  sKondtry  circuit  by  suddenly  reversing  the  directfoo  of  tbe 
magnetic  flux  Z  in  the  iron  core  we  mast  have 

RQ-NZorZ-RQfN. 


E 


Fig.  a.  two  iron  dbki  with 

light  angles  to  the  > 
Iniulalcd  wire  wound  aigiag  between  the  teeth;  when  1 
wu  tent  llii«a^  the  •Ate,  tbe  teeth  were  to  magneti 
tbcy  wen  alltmately  14.  and  S.  polei.  If  two  such  sim 
were  jrfaced  with  teeth  of  oppotile  polarity  in  contaci 
large  force  was  required  to  detach  them,  and  with  a  ma 
■Seerm 


P^-!. 


ofSturf 


of  a  balllillc  galvanometer  (d: 
Itiy  ciri:uil  includes  that  of  - 
ie  gaivaoometer  as  well,     h 


[hat  of  the  coil  wound  01 


If  then  the  drcult  ci 


loul  BiagnMic  Aui  Z  is  that  the  sum 
■  actlni  in  the  drruil  is  numerfcally 

-et  of  the  various  parti  c^  the   ' 
r  maeeriala  of  diucnnt  penai 
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and  it  Is  desired  toknowthe  ampere-turns  required  to  produce  a  given 
total  d  flux  round  the  circuit,  we  have  to  calculate  from  the  magnet- 
ization curves  of  the  material  of  each  peut  the  necessary  magneto- 
motive forces  and  add  these  forces  together.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  the  predetermination  of  the  field  windings  of 
dynamo  magnets  was  first  made  by  Drs  J.  and  E.  Hopkinson  (PAt/. 

Trans.,  1886,  177,  p.  33i)-  ... 

We  may  illustrate  the  principles  of  this  predetermination  by  a 
simple  examine.  Suppose  a  ring  of  iron  has  a  mean  diameter  of 
10  cms.  and  a  cross  section  of  2  sq.  cms.,  and  a  transverse  cut  on  air 

gp  made  in  it  i  mm.  wide.  Let  us  inouire  the  ampere-turns  to 
put  upon  the  ring  to  create  in  it  a  total  nux  of  24,000  C.G.S.  units. 
The  total  length  of  the  iron  part  of  the  circuit  is  (lo»— o-l)  cms., 
and  its  section  is  2  sq.  cms.,  ^nd  the  flux  density  in  it  is  to  be  12,000. 
From  Table  II.  below  we  sec  that  the  permeability  of  pure  iron 
corresponding  to  a  flux  density  of  12,000  is  2760.  Hence  the  reluct- 
ance of  the  iron  circuits  is  equal  to 

lOT- o-i      220^  PC       , 
27S0X2  "P^-^-S-  ""^^ 
The  length  of  the  air  cap  is  o-i  cm.,  its  section  2  sq.  cms.,  and  its 
permeability  is  unity.    Hence  the  reluctance  of  the  air  gap  is 


o-i 


sarrC.G.S.  unit. 


I X2    20 

Accordingly  the  magnetomotive  force  in  ampere-turns  required  to 
produce  the  required  nux  is  equal  to 

0.8(24,000)  (^H-p^)  =1070  nearly. 

It  follows  that  the  part  of  the  magnetomotive  force  reciufarcd  to 
overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  narrow  air  gap  is  about  nine  times 
that  required  for  the  iron  alone. 

In  the  above  example  we  have  for  nmplidty  assumed  that  the 
flux  in  passtnff  across  the  air  pap  does  not  q)rcad  out  at  all.  In 
deeUi^  with  electromagnet  design  in  dynamo  construction  we  have, 
however,  to  take  into  consideration  the  spreading  as  well  as  the 
leakace  of  flux  across  the  circuit  (see  Dynamo).  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  in  order  that  we  may  predict  the  effect  of  a  certain 
kind  of  iron  or  steel  when  used  as  the  core  of  an  electroma^ct, 
we  must  be  provided  with  tables  or  curves  showing  the  reluctivity 
or  permeability  corresponding  to  various  flux  densities  or — which 
:omes  to  the  same  thing — witn  (B,  H)  curves  for  the  sample. 

Iron  and  Sled  for  Blectromaptetic  liackinery, — ^In  connexion 
irith  the  technic^  application  of  electromagnets  such  as  those 
used  in  the  field  magnets  of  dynamos  (q.v.),  the  testing  of  different 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel  for  magnetic  permeability  has  therefore 
become  very  important.  Various  instruments  called  permea- 
meters  and  hjrstere^  meters  have  been  designed  for  this  purpose, 
but  much  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  means  of  a  ballistic 
galvanometer  and  test  ring  as  above  described.  The  ''hysteresis" 
of  an  iron  or  steel  is  that  quality  of  it  in  virtue  of  which  energy 
is  dissipated  as  heat  when  the  magnetization  is  reversed  or 
carried  through  a  cyde  (see  Magnetism),  and  it  is  generally 
measured  either  in  ergs  per  cubic  centimetre  of  metal  per  cycle 
of  magnetization,  or  in  watts  per  lb  per  50  or  100  cycles 
per  second  at  or  corre^K>nding  to  a  certain  maximum  flux 
density,  say  2500  or  600  C.G.S.  units.  For  the  details  of  various 
forms  of  permeameter  and  hysteresis  meter  technical  books 
must  be  consulted.^ 

An  immense  number  of  observations  have  been  carried  out 
on  the  magnetic  permeability  of  different  kinds  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  in  the  following  tables  are  given  some  typical  results, 
mostly  from  experiments  made  by  J.  A.  Ewing  (see  Proc.  Inst. 
C.E.,  1896,  126,  p.  185)  in  which  the  ballistic  method  wa^ 
employed  to  determine  the  flux  density  corresponding  to  various 
magnetiung  forces  acting  upon  san^iles  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
form  of  rings. 

The  figures  under  heading  I.  are  values  given  ina  paper  by  A.  W.S. 
Pocklington  and  F.  Lydair(Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1893-1B93,  52,  pp.  164 
and  228)  as  the  results  of  a  magnetic  test  of  an  exceptionally  pure 
iron  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  by  Colonel  Dyer,  01  the 
Elswick  Works.  IHie  substances  other  than  iron  in  this  sample 
were  stated  to  be:  carbon.  Uace;  silicon,  trace i  phosf^orus, 
none;  sulphur,  0*013 %;  mai^anese,  o<i%.  The  other  five 
specimens,  II.  to  VI.,  are  samples  of  commcrtial  iron  or  steel.  No. 
II.  is  a  sample  of  Low  Moor  bar  iron  for^  into  a  ring,  annealed  and 
turned.    No.  III.  is  a  steel  forging  fumishco  1^  Mr  R.  Jeiikins  as  a 

t  See  S.  P.  Thompson,  Tito  Btutromaptet  (London.  1891);  J.  A. 
Fleming,  A  Handbook  for  tke  BUctrieal  Laboratory  and  Testing  Room, 
vol.  2  (London,  1903);  J.  A.  Ewing,  Magnetic  Induction  in  Iron  and 
other  Uotals  (London,  1903,  3ni  ed.). 


sample  of  forged  ingot-metal  for  dynamo  magnets.  No.  tV.  Is  a  fted 
cai^ng  for  dynamo  magnets,  unforged,  made  by  Messrs  Edgar  Allen 
&  Company  by  a  mecial  (meumatic  process  under  the  patents  of 
MrA.Tropena8.    No.  V.  is  also  an  unforged  steel  casting  for  dynamo 

Tablb  h-^Moinotic  Flux  Density  corresponding  to  various  Jdagnel' 
ising^  Forces  in  the  case  of  certain  Samples  of  Iron  and  Sted 
(Ewtng), 


Magnetiz- 

ingFOTce 

H(C.G.S. 

Units). 

Magnetic  Flux  Density  B  (CCS.  Units). 

5 
10 

20 
30 
40 

90 
100 

I. 
12,700 
14,980 
15.800 
16,300 
16,950 
17.350 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

H. 
10,900 
13.120 
14,010 
14.580 
15.280 

16,060 

16.340 

i6!ioo 

17.000 
17.200 

12,300 
14,920 
15,800 
16,280 
16,810 
17,190 
17,500 
17,750 

18,390 
18,600 

IV. 

4.700 
12,250 
14.000 
15.050 
16,200 
16,800 
17.140 
17450 
17.750 
18,040 
18,230 
18.420 

V. 

9.600 
13,050 
14.600 
15.310 

16,000 
16.510 
16.900 
17.180 
17400 

17.620 

17.830 

18.030 

VI. 

10,900 
13.320 
14.350 
14.950 
15.660 
16.150 

16,480 

16,780 
17.000 
17.200 
17.400 
17.600 

magnets,  made  by  Messrs  Samuel  Osborne  &  Company  by  the 
Siemens  process.  No.  VI.  is  also  an  unforged  steel  casting  for 
dynamo  magnets,  made  bv  Messrs  Fried.  Krupp.  of  Essen. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  and  the  descripdon  of  the  materials 
that  the  steel  foivings  and  castings  have  a  remarkably  high  perm^ 
ability  under  sm^  magnetizing  force. 

Table  n.  shows  the  magnetic  qualities  of  some  of  thete 
materials  as  found  by  Ewing  wh«i  tested  with  small  magDetising 
forces. 

Tablb  II. — Magnetic  Permeability  of  Samptes  of  Iron  and  Sted  under 

Weak  Magnettaing  Forces. 


Magnetic  Flux 
Density  B. 
(CCS.  Units). 

I. 
Pure  Iron. 

in. 

Steel  Forging. 

VI. 
Steel  Casting.. 

2,000 
4.000 
6.000 
8.000 
10,000 
12,000 

H          n 
0*90    2220 
X'do    2850 
1-85     3240 
2*30    3480 
3- 10    3220 
4-40    2760 

H             M 

1.38     1450 
1-91     2090 
2-38    2520 
^•92     2740 
3-62     2760 
4*8o     2500 

H         n 
I-I8     1690 
1*66    2410 
2*15     2790 
2-83     2830 
405     2470 
6*65     1810 

The  numbers  I.,  III.  and  VI.  in  the  dbove  table  refer  to  the  samples 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Table  I. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  certain  varieties  of  low  carboa 
steel  (a>mmonly  called  mOd  steel)  have  a  higher  permeability 
than  even  annealed  Swedish  wrought  iron  under  large  maffaetie- 
ing  forces.  The  term  stedt  however,  here  used  has  reference 
rather  to  the  mode  of  production  than  the  final  chemical  nature 
of  the  material.  In  some  of  the. mild-steel  caslings  used  for 
dynamo  electromagnets  it  appears  that  the  total  foreign  matter, 
including  carbon,  manganese  and  silicon,  is  not  more  than  0.3% 
of  the  whole,  the  material  being  99.7  %  pure  iron.  This  valuable 
magnetic  property  of  steel  capable  of  being  cast  is,  however, 
of  great  utility  in  modem  dynamo  building,  as  it  enables  field 
magnets  of  very  high  permeability  to  be  constructed,  which  can 
be  fashioned  into  shape  by  casting  Instead  of  being  built  up  as 
formerly  out  of  masses  of  forged  wrought  iron.  Tlie  curves  in 
fig.  3  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  flux  density  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  the  magnetization  curve  of  this  mild  cast  steel 
crosses  that  of  Swedish  wrought  iron,  and  enables  tu  to  obtain  a 
higher  flux  density  correqxmding  to  a  given  magnetizing  forct 
with  the  steel  than  with  the  iron. 

From  the  same  paper  by  Ewing  we  extract  a  tnnnber  of  results 
relating  to  permeability  tests  of  thin  sheet  iron  and  sheet  sted, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  construction  of  dynamo  armatures  and 
transformer  cores. 

N0.VII.  is  a  specimen  of  oood  transformer-plate,  0*301  mDKroetrc 
thick,  rolled  from  Swedish  iron  by  Messrs  Sankey  of  Biiston.  No. 
VIII.  is  a  specimen  of  specially  thin  tiaasfomsr-i^te  rolled  from 
scrap  iron.    No.  IX.  is  a  specimen  of  transformer-plate  r^^:^  .'.v.^ 
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'  Plan  o<id  Wirt. 


iweiliih  Ina 


Some  typical  Rui-densily  ci 


■W    3360 
■89    3700 


1  and  >t«l  as  used  in 


in  fliu  densiiy.    The  tables  an  also  eiplam 


laUy  replaMd  iTOn  in  th*  nwiufatli 
s  and  translormer-c 


^Making,  [he  malerials  which  are  now  employed 
In  the  manulaflure  o(  the  cores  of  elciLromagnHs  for  tcchnica! 
putpolcs  dI  yarious  kinds  may  be  said  to  fail  intothree  clnsBes, 
namely,  fo^gingi,  castings  and  stampings.  In  some  c*aa  the 
iion  or  steel  core  which  is  to  be  magnetized  is  simply  a  mass  ol 
iion  hammered  or  pressed  into  shape  by  hydtauUc  prosure; 

purposes  it  must  be  tolled  first  into  thin  sheets,  wUcJi  ate  nib- 
sequenlly  stamped  aul  into  Ibe  required  fomu. 

For  particular  purposes  it  is  neceuary  to  obtiio  (he  highest 
pooBJble  magnetic  pvnneiLbilii/  corresponding  to  m  high,  or  the 
highest  attainable  flux  denaity.    This  Is  generally  the  caie  la 

dynamo  machines,  k  may  generally  be  said  that  whilst  the  best 
wrought  iron,  such  as  annealed  Lot  Moot  or  Swedish  iron,  is 
more  permeable  for  low.  flux  densilies  than  areel  castings,  the 
cast  steel  may  surpass  the  wrocight  metal  for  high  flux  density. 
For  rnost  electro- technical  purposes  the  best  magnetic  tesuitt 
*K  even  by  the  employment  ol  forged  ingot-icon.  Thtsmaleiial 
is  probably  the  m»l  permeable  throughout  tlie  whole  scale  ul 
attainable  flux  densities.  It  is  slighlly  superior  to  wrought  iron, 
and  it  only  becomes  inferior  to  the  highest  dais  of  cast  steel 
when  the  flui  density  is  pressed  above  iS.ooo  C.G.S.  units  (sec 
flg-  j).    Fo[  flui  densilies  above  ij^ooo  tbe  lorgcd  ingot-iron 


F».  5. 
his  now  practically  replaced  for  electric  en^neering  puiposcs 
the  Low  Hooc  01  Swedish  iron.  Owing  lo  the  method  of  its 
produciion,  it  might  in  truth  be  called  a  soft  sled  with  a  very 
small  percentage  of  combined  carbon.  The  best  description  of 
itcrial  is  conveyed  by  the  Ccnnan  term  "  Flusseisen," 


sptakirjg,  the  material  is  for  all  practical  purpMCfl  v 

pure  Iron,    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cast  steels 

snployed  (or  the  production  of  dynamo  magnet  o 

---  itee!  which  is  In  demand  for  this  purptne  has 

permeability  than  (he  ingot-iron  for  low  l!ui 

or  flui  densities  above  16,000  the  required  rp<i. 

cheaply  oblaioed  with  a  steel  casting  than  with 

I  high  tensile  stretigih  is  required  in  addition  loci 

etic  pcimeabilily ,  it  has  been  found  iidvan  lageoui 

J  containing  s  %  of  nickel.    The  rolled  sheet  iron  and  sneei 

especially  those  in  which  the  eiciting  current  is  an  allernitirf 
current,  are,  generally  speaking,  produced  from  Swedish  iron 
Owing  to  Ihe  mHiiaidral  ttactmenl  necessary  10  reduce  thi 
maleriil  lo  a  thin  sheet,  the  pennaabillty  at  low  flux  demlliM 
is  rather  higher  than,  although  at  high  Bu>  denaliiea  it  li  isfetin 
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to,  the  saoAe  iron  and  steel  when  tested  in  bulk.  For  most 
purposes,  however,  where  a  laminated  iron  magnet  core  is 
required,  the  flux  .density  is  not  pressed  up  above  6000  units, 
and  it  is  then  more  important  to  secure  small  hysteresis  loss  than 
high  permeability.  The  magnetic  permeability  of  cast  iron  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  wrought  or  ingot-iron,  or  the  mild  steels 
taken  at  the  same  flux  densities. 

The  following  Table  IV.  gives  the  flux  density  and  perme- 
ability of  A  typical  cast  iron  taken  by  J.  A.  Fleming  by  the 
ballistic  method. — 

Table  IV. — Magnetic  Permeability  and  Magnetization  Curve  of 

Cast  Iron. 
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•19 

37 

139 

8-84 

4030 

456 

44-65 
56-57 
7198 
88-99 

!'°7i 

181 

•41 

63 

150 

10-60 

X 

5276 

^ 

8,548 

151 

i-ii 

206 

176 

12-33 

9.097 

126 

2-53 

303 

13-95 

378 

9.600 

loa 

3-41 

367 

15-61 

5504 

353 

106-35 

10,066 

U 

4-45 

1898 

427 

I8-2I 

5829 

330 

I30*60 

10.375 

5-67 

2589 

3637 

6814 

258 

140-37 

10.725 

76 

7-i6 

3350 

3654 

7580 

207 

152-73 

10.985 

72 

Table  Wll. -Observations  on  iJu  Magnetic  Hysteresis  of  Cast  troth 


Loop. 

B  (max.) 

Hysteresis  Loss.                    | 

Ergs  per  cc. 
per  Cydew 

Watts  per  lb  per 
100  Cycles  per  see. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

"475 

2545 
3865 
5972 
8930 

466 

1.388 

2.997 

7.397 

"3.423 

•300 
•829 

1-934 
4-76S 
8-658 

The  metal  of  which  the  tests  are  given  in  Table  IV.  contained. 
2%  of  silicon,  3-85%  of  total  carbon,  and  0-5%  of  manganese. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  magnetizing  force  of  about  5  C.G.S.  units  is 
sufficient  to  impart  to  a  wrought-iron  ring  a  flux  density  of 
18,000  C.G.S.  units,  but  the  same  force  hardly  produces  more 
than  one-tenth  of  this  flux  density  in  cast  iron. 

The  testing  of  sheet  iron  and  steel  for  magnetic  hysteresis 
loss  has  developed  into  an  important  factory  process,  giving 
as  it  does  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  suitabiUty  of  the  metal 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  transformers  and  cores  of  alter- 
nating-current electromagnets. 

In  Table  V.  are  given  the  results  of  hysteresis  tests  by  Ewingon 
samples  of  conunerdal  sheet  iron  and  steel.  The  numbers  VII., 
VIII.,  IX.  and  X.  refer  to  the  same  samples  as  those  for  which 
permeability  results  are  given  in  Table  UL 

Table  V. — Hysteresis  Loss  im  Transformer-iron. 


Maxi' 

miiffn 

Ergs  per  Cnbic  Centimetre 
per  Cycle. 

Watts  per  lb  at  a  Frequency 
of  100. 

•    Fhix 
Density 
B. 

VII. 

Swedish 
Iron 

vin. 

Forged 
Scrap- 
iron 

IX. 

Ingot- 
Steel. 

X 

Soft 

Iron 

Wire. 

VII. 

vin. 

'  IX. 

X. 

3000 
3000 
4000 
5000 
6000 
7000 
8000 
9000 

240 

830 
1 190 
1600 

3030 

2510 

3050 

400 
790 

I230 
I7IO 
3360 
3940 
3710 
4560 

215 
430 
700 
1000 
1350 
"730 
3150 
2630 

600 
1 150 
1780 
3640 
3360 
4300 

0-141 
0*306 
0*490 
0-700 
0*940 

1-300 
1-480 
1-800 

0*336 

0-465 
0*730 
I -010 
I -330 
1*730 
2*180 

2-680 

0*137 
0*353 
0*410 
0*590 
0*790 

l*030 
1-370 
1*540 

0-556 
0*630 
1*050 
1-550 
1*980 
2*530 

3-I30 

3-750 

In  Table  VI.  are  given  the  results  of  a  magnetic  test  of 
some  exceedingly  good  transformer-sheet  rolled  from  Swedish 
iron. 

Table  Wl.-^Hysleresis  Loss  in  Strip  of  Transformer-plate  rolled 

Swedish  Iron, 


Maximum  Flux 

Eigs  per  Cutnc  Centimetre 

Watts  per  lb  at  a 

Density  B. 

per  Cycle.    . 

Frequency  of  too. 

3000 

320 

0*129 

3000 
4000 

640 

0>242 

0.376 

sooo 
6000 

910 

0-535 

1300 

0*7I0 
0*890 
I-I20 

7000 
8000 

1520 
190Q 

9000 

2310 

1*360 

In  Table  VU.  are  given  some  values  obtained  by  Fleming  for 
the  hysteresis  loss  in  the  sample  of  cast  iron,  the  permeability  test 
ol  which  is  recorded  in  Tabk  IV. 


For  most  practical  purposes  the  constructor  of  electromagnetic 
machinery  requires  his  iron  or  steel  to  have  some  one  of  the  follow- 
ing characteristics.  If  for  dynamo  or  magnet  making,  it  should 
have  the  highest  possible  permeability  at  a  flux  density  corre- 
sponding to  praaically  maximum  magneu'zation.  If  for  trans- 
former or  alternating-current  magnet  building,  it  should  have 
the  smallest  possible  hysteresis  loss  at  a  maximum  flux  density 
of  2500  C.G.S.  tmits  during  the  cycle.  If  required  for  pennanent 
magnet  making,  it  should  have  the  highest  possible  coerdvity 
combined  with  a  high  retentivity.  Manufacturers  of  iron  and 
steel  are  now  able  to  meet  these  demands  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  by  the  commercial  production  of  material  of  a. quality 
which  at  one  time  would  have  been  considered  a  scientific 
curiosity. 

It  is  usual  to  specify  iron  and  sted  for  the  first  purpose  by 
naming  the  minimum  permeability  it  should  possess  corre- 
sponding to  a  flux  density  of  18,000  C.G.S.  units;  for  the  second, 
by  stating  the  hysteresis  loss  in  watts  per  lb  per  100  cycles 
per  second,  corresponding  to  a  maximum  flux  density  of  3500 
C.G.S.  units  during  the  ^dt;  and  for  the  third,  by  mentioning 
the  coercive  force  required  to  reduce  to  aero  magnetization  a 
sample  of  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  long  bar  magnetized  to  a 
stated  magnetization.  In  the  cych'cal  reversal  of  magnetization 
of  iron  ,we  have  two  modes  to  consider.  In  the  first  case,  which  is 
that  of  the  core  of  the  alternating  transformer,  the  magnetic 
force  passes  through  a  cycle  of  values,  the  iron  remaining 

stationary,  and  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  force  being  always  the  same. 
In  the  other  case,  that  of  the  dynamo 
armature  core,  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  force  in  the  iron  is  con- 
stantly changing,  and  at  the  same  time 
undergoing  a  change  in  magnitude. 

It  has  been  shown  by  F.  G.  Baily 
(Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1896)  that  if  a  mass 
of  laminated  iron  is  rotating  in  a 
magnetic  field  which  remains  constant 
in  direction  and  magnitude  in  any 
one  experiment,  the  hysteresis  loss 
rises  to  a  maximum  as  the  magni- 
tude of  the  flux  density  in  the  iron  is 
increased  and  then  falls  away  again  to 
nearly  zero  value.  These  observations  have  been  confirmed 
by  other  observers.  The  question  has  been  much  debated 
whether  the  values  of  the  hysteresis  loss  obtained  by  these 
two  different  methods  are  identittl  for  magnetic  cycles  in  which 
the  flux  density  reaches  the  same  maximum  value.  This  question 
is  also  connected  with  another  one,  namely,  whether  the  hysteresis 
loss  per  cycle  is  or  is  not  a  function  of  the  speed  with  which  the 
cycle  IB  traversed.  Eariy  experiments  by  C.  P.  Steinmetz  and 
othen  seoned  to  show  that  there  was  a  difference  between  slow- 
speed  and  high-speed  hysteresis  cydes,  but  kter  experiments 
by  J.  Hopkinson  and  by  A.  TanakadatiS,  though  not  absolutdy 
exhaustive,  tend  to  prove  that  up  to  400  cycles  per  second  the 
hysteresis  loss  per  cycle  is  praaically  unchanged. 

Bqperiments  made  in  1896  by  R.  Seattle  and  R.  C.  Clinker  on 
magnetic  hysteresis  in  rotating  fields  were  partly  directed  to 
determine  whether  the  hysteresis  loss  at  moderate  flux  densities, 
such  as  are  employed  in  transformer  work,  was  the  same  as  that 
fotmd  by  measurements  made  with  alternating-current  fields 
on  the  same  iron  and  steel  specimens  (see  The  Electrician,  1896, 
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modenten 


S3J 


ing  field  with  ■ 


o  of  bysteraii  ton  in  magnetic 
tydes  Mving  diSercnt  maximuni  viluo  for  tbe  flux  iaaUy, 
Steinmeti  found  that  Cbe  hystenn  Ion  (W),  ai  meuured  by 
the  BKi  of  Uie  complete  (B,  H)  cycle  end  enpiaied  la  erp  per 
ctnilmclie-cube  per  cycle,  varies  propoitianately  to  a  constant 
called  Lhc  kyshretic  ccnilaTit,  and  to  tbe  i'6th  power  of  the 
maximum  Qui  denuty  (B),  or  W-q  B"*. 

TTie  hyileielic  constinla  (i|)  for  varioui  kinds  of  icon  and  iteel 
lie  given  in  the  Ubte  below:— 

MetaL  Hyttemic  Comliiit 

Swtdiih  wrsuchl  iion.  well  annealed  .  ooio  to  -oot? 

Annnled  ca«  ilnl  of  BOodquillly:  amall 

percmlaee  of  cjibon     .      .       .       ,    -ooi?  to  -ooio 
CiM  Siemen^Martin  Iteel  .      .      .       .    mig  to 'Oo:| 


Cut  * 


•riih  h 


-ought 


g  approi 


ly  the  hyslen 

i  knowing  it  . 


tbeie  vilues  fall  within  i  range  varying  aay  Irom  i  to  9000 
CCS.  unlit     [See  Maonetisii.) 

The  (tandard  maiimum  llui  density  which  is  adopted  In 
ckctro-technical  wock  is  ijoo,  bence  in  (he  couliucliao  of  the 
cores  of  illemating^current  elecliomagiifta  and  traniformen 
iron  his  to  be  employed  baviag  a  kooHo  hysiEretic  conitint 
■t  tbe  standard  Hul  density.  It  la  generally  eipreised  by  stating 
the  number  of  wattl  per  lb  of  metal  which  would  be  dissipated 
for  a  frequency  of  loo  cycles,  and  a  maiimum  9ui  denijiy 
(B  max.)  during  the  cycle  oi  isso.  In  the  case  of  good  iroc 
•teel  for  transformer-core  making,  it  should  not  exceed  1-25  n 
per  lb  per  100  cycles  per  1500  B  (maiimum  value). 

It  has  been  found  that  if  the  sheet  iron  employed  for  ci 
of  alternating  elect  comagnets  or  tranifornien  is  bated  l< 
temperature  somewhere  in  the  neigfabouchood  of  100°  C. 
bysleicsis  loss  is  very  greatly  iocreased.    It  was  noticed  in  i 
by  G,  W.  Partridge  that  iltemaling-cuneot  transfocmeis  wli 
had  been  in  HM  some  time  bad  a  very  considenbly  augmented 
core  loss  when  compared  with  their  initial  condition.    O.  T. 
BUthy  and  W.  M.  Mordey  in  189;  showed  that  this  lugmentalion 
In  byatcreiis  loss  in  iron  was  due  to  heUing.    U.  F.  Panhall 
iavaligated  the  eSect 
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but  if  it  is  heated  to  between  40°  C.  1 
kea  increases  continuously  with  time 
called  "  egeing  "  of  tbe  irotL  It  pet 
tempetaiute  is  higher     If  heated  to  al 


.  35S,  and  64, 


nd  Ijj-  C  the  byslerej 
and  thi>  increue  is  m 
xeds  mote  slowly  as  t 
ivei3s"C.,thebyiteie! 


1  to  160°  C.  were  found 
a  lew  day*.  Tbe  eSecl  \ 
180°  C.  or  100°  C    Men 


m  reached  in  the  r. 


ce  lUble  t 


„  their  hysteresis  value  by  heating  tl 
harder  condition;  (1)  all  changes  are  removed  by  re-anoeaUng; 
changes  thus  ptoduced  by  beating  affect  not  only  tbe 
of  the  hysteresis  loss,  but  also  tbe  form  of  the  lower  pan 
of  Ibe  (B,H)  curve. 
Farms  of  Elalramaful.— Tie  form  which  an  electromagnet 
tist  take  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
I  be  used.  A  deaicn  or  form  of  electromagnet  which  will  be 
!ry  suitable  for  some  purposes  will  be  useless  for  others. 
Apposing  it  is  desired  to  tnake  in  electromagnet  which  shall 
"    :hanges  of  strength,  i" 


[vity  of  the  materiaJ  is 


Elf-demignetizing  force.  This  can  be  achieved 
by  making  the  magnet  in  tbe  form  of  a  short  and  stout  bar  rather 
ne.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the 
polar  magnet  exert  a  detnegnetiilng  poirer 
upon  the  mass  ol  the  metal  in  the  interior  of  the  bar.  If  then 
the  electromagnet  has  the  form  of  a  lohg  thin  bar,  tbe  length  of 
which  la  several  hundred  dmes  its  diameter,  the  poles  art  very 
lored  from  the  centre  of  the  bar,  and  tbe  demagneiiung 
will  be  vay  feeble;  such  a  long  thin  elect romagnei, 
although  made  of  very  soft  iron,  retains  a  con^derable  amount 
of  maigneilsm  after  Ibe  magnetizing  force  is  withdrawn.  On  ibe 
other  hand,  a  very  thick  bar  very  quickly  demagnetizes  itself, 
I  DO  put  of  tbe  metal  is  far  removed  from  the  ac 

""WM"" 


poles  of  a  hotseahoe-ahiped  electromagnet, 
be  prevented  from  qui  te  toudiing  the  polar ; 
II  a  soft  iron  mass  does  quite  touch  the  ix 
the  magnetic  circuit  and  abolish* 


ry  large  ex 


poles, 


E  eiplinalion  of  the  wdl-known  fact  that  after  exciting 
iie  electromagnet  and  then  stopping  the  current,  it  still  requires 
1  good  pull  to  detach  the  '*  keeper  ";  but  when  once  the  keeper 
las  been  detached,  the  magnetism  is  found  to  have  nearly 
lisappeared.  An  eicellent  form  of  electromagnet  for  the  pro- 
luclion  o(  very  powerful  fields  has  been  designed  by  H.  du 
Bois  (Gg.  fi). 
Various  forms  ot  electi«na(iKt>  used  in  connexton  with 
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dynunanudiiMtut  coiuidend  b  tin  titidt  Dvsuto,  u 

Es,  tbcnforCf  ao  necoaJLy  to  refer  paitioiUily  to  the  ni 

diSetent  shipa  sod  lypa  employed  in  dtctiotechnics. 

BiBuooiuPUT. — ForiLdditiDaaJinfOEiiialionon  tbcabovi 

Che  nsdci  luy  be  idened  to  ihE  (oilowiog  votlu  uid 


aBCIROHRAUDROT.  The  pnaent  ■Ride,  u  eipUIned 
UDder  ELECnocomiSny,  tnui  only  of  tbtae  pioceaa  in 
which  ekctridty  i<  Applied  to  Ibe  pnductioD  of  chemical  re- 
•ctiou  or  mdecuiu  chuigei  tX  fimuce  tempentuiei.  In 
many  of  these  the  applicatioo  of  heat  is  necesaiy  to  bring 
the  fiubalaoces  oied  into  the  liquid  itate  for  the  purpoec  of 
electroJyiia,  aqueoua  solutions  being  unsuitable.  Amoog  the 
cailiesi  eipeiiment*  in  thii  biaoch  of  the  subitcl  were 
those  of  Sii  B.  Davy,  who  in  1S07  (PW.  7>inu^  ttoS, 
p>  1},  produced  the  alkali  meuls  by  poising  ui  ioteue  cui- 

Ihrou^  a  miaa  ol  fused  catutic  alkali.  The  aaion  wai  atattcd 
in  the  cold,  the  alkali  heipg  slightly  miusiened  to  lender  it  a 
conductor;  then»  aa  the  current  passed,  hcoC  was  produced 
and  the  alkali  fused,  the  meial  being  deposited  in  Ibe  liquid 
condition.  Later,  A.  Matthiesscn  (Quarlaly  Jam.  Chtm.  Soc. 
viii.  jo)  obtained  potassium  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  mixture 
of  potassium  and  cakium  chlorides  fused  over  a  lump.  There 
are  here  foreshadowed  two  types  of  electrolytic  furaace-opera- 
tion*:  (a)  IhMe  in  which  eitetnal  heating  maintains  the 
eltclnilyle  in  the  fused  cvndition,  and  <&)  those  in  which  acurrtnt- 
deniily  i>  applied  luffidenlly  high  to  develop  the  heat  necessary 
to  efleci  this  object  utu^ded.  Much  of  the  earlier  elecinuneial- 
lurgical  work  was  done  with  furnaces  of  the  (d)  type,  while 
nearly  all  the  later  developnwnts  have  been  with  those  of  class 
(i).  There  ia  a  third  clasa  of  openllons,  eicmplified  by  the 
manufacture  of  calcium  caii>idc,  in  which  electricity  is  employed 
solely  as'  a  heating  agent;  these  ace  termed  dairoikerpmi,  as 
distinguished  from  ttedrciytk^  In  certain  eleclrothennal 
processes  (<(.  calcium  carbide  production)  the  heat  from  the 
current  ii  employed  ia  raiting  mirtuna  of  substances  to  the 
temperature  at  which  a  dedied  chemical  reaction  wiU  take 
place  between  iheia,  while  in  othen  (i,(.  the  production  of 
graphite  from  coke  or  ga^^irbon)  the  heat  is  applied  solely  to 
the  production  of  molecular  or  [Aytica]  changes.  In  ordinary 
electrolytic  work  only  the  continuous  current  may  of  coune 
be  used,  but  in  electrothermal  work  an  alternating  current  is 
equally  available. 

EttOrie  fvHai.— Independoitly  of  tbt  queMloB  of  the 
applicMion  of  eitemal  heMing,  the  funtcta  osed  in  electi 
metalluigy  may  be  broadly  clas^fied  Into  (L)  uc  furnaces, 

e  and  incandescence  furnaces,  in  which  the  heat  b 

in  inferior  condi 
Excepting  such  experimental  arrangements 
DespRti  (C.j;.,  1849,  iq)  for  use  on  I  small  scale 
^,^  Pichou  in  France  and  J.  H.  johnsoi 

teiKH.     ■PPai.  i       ' 

pntctical 

which  were  aimilar  ii  not  identical,  the  furnace  charge  was 
cruthed  to  a  £>ie  pondei  and  passed  through  two  or  more  electric 
arcs  in  siiccnsinn.     When  usad  lor  on  ■■—'— g.  the  itdnccd 


hat  of  C.  M. 

in    England 
introduced   the  earliest 


mela)  itid  the  iccompwiyfDg  slag ' 
tbc  arc  and  while  still  liquid,  In 
lueL  Although  this  primitive  fui 
elBdcncy  was  low,  and  the  use  ol 
•oigjSSirWiUiamr 


re  to  be  caught.  aftaleavlBg 

hearth  fitcd  with  ordinary 
a  could  he  made  to  act,  its 

led  a  form  of  furnace ' 


Bi  lumeiidcd  a  votiol  holkni 


Idlo  the  Inteii 

IbeRDentor, ~ -, — 

while  from  the  other  end  of  the  beam  wi 

Iron  cylinder,  niudi  coutd  be  n 

ioleooid  Joined  h  a  Aam  acroas  ue  two  camoa  toos  m  tne  innacc. 

The  anleiioid  wai  above  the  ina  eyIiadH',  the  SHppotting  nd  e(  which 

passed  IhcDugh  il  ai  a  core.    Whea  the  tnniace  with  thlt  wdtkaowa 

regulating  device  was  10  he  used.  say.  for  tha  aelLina  of 

other  cooducton  of  dectricity.  the  fragments  of  metal  wi 

in  the  crueihie  and  the  poalliva  eiectiDde  wr-  ' *-'  - 

f  lantedialely  (he  cunent  paatad  th 
.. .=-j :_  aad.bynKau 


^_.__ _  .^ ^-JS&i 

in  cylinder  to  rise,  and,  by  mcana  of  itasupaortiBgnidf  farced  the 
d  et  the  >^**"^  beam  upwards,  so  depceadiif  the  oth^  eod  that 
e  aeuthe  carbon  rod  was  forced  dowawards  uto  cootact  with  tha 

'  macc^facuitt 

thngh  the 
tadiKlBa  tba 
foinel  tha 

cnidUe.    A  coantiTpiHss  was 


falling  o(  the  latter  eaased  the  negative  carbon 
are  between  it  and  the  oetil  in  th*  cnidb^ 
plaoed  oa  the  aoteni&l  cod  of  the  balance 

alti«tlonoIlhe«oleod"    ■-  - ' 

log  the  tength  of  the  an 

auB  ef  the  are.  either  by  kngtheniag.di ., ^ 

ia  the  cnidble,  or  by  the  burning  of  the  j-*****^,  atfeeted  the  pra- 
ponioo  of  cunent  dowfng  in  the  two  ahunt  dreulta,  and  so  attrred 
the  poaitkHi  of  the  iron  cyUnder  in  the  aolenoid  that  the  lenffth  of 
arc  waa,  within  limits,  automatically  risiilaled.  Were  il  notlW  the 
audi  device  the  arc  would  beliable  locoDtfant  fluctuation 


igsubKaDcea,  the  electrodes  werv  passed  ht 
iniuu^n  jxiiuiBiians  in  the  upper  part  of  iIk         '" ' 
duisc  io  the  lower  part  of  the  crudbie  wsj 

The  furnace  used  by  Henri  Mtassan  in  his  ezperiinenta  m 
reactions  at  high  temperatures,  on  the  fution  and  rolattUiatloD 
of  refiBCtHy  mateiials,  and  on  the  formation  of  carbides,  tillddes 
and  botidea  □{  various  metala,  consisted,  In  its  simpkit  form, 
of  two  supeiposed  blocks  of  linie  or  of  lineslone  with  a  central 
cavity  cut  in  the  lowei  block,  and  with  a  corteqionding  but  mud) 
shallower  inverted  oivlly  io  the  upper  block,  which  thus  formed 
Ihc  lid  of  the  f unuce.  Hoiisontal  cbanneli  wen  cut  rai  opposite 
walls,  throu^  which  the  carbon  poles  or  electrodca  were  paascd 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity.  Such  1  Imtiact,  to  take  a 
current  of  4  H.P.  (uy,  of  60  amperes  and  50  volt*),  mcasurad 
exiemaiiy  about  6  by  6  by  7  in.,  and  the  electrode*  w«ie  about 
0-4  in.  in  diameter,  while  for  d  current  of  100  H.P,  (say,  of  746 
ampcrea  and  loo  volts)  it  measured  about  14  by  13  by  14  in., 
and  the  electrodes  were  about  1-5  fn.  in  diameter.  In  the  latter 
case  the  crudhle,  wliich  was  placed  in  the  cavity  immediately 
beneath  the  arc,  was  about  3  in.  hi  diameter  (internally),  and 
about  3)  in.  In  height.  The  fact  that  energy  is  being  used  al 
BO  high  a  rate  as  mo  H.F.'on  ao  smaD  a  charge  of  malerial 
Buffidently  indicates  that  the  furnace  Is  only  used  for  elperf- 
mental  woA,  or  for  the  fudon  of  metala  which,  like  Inngsten 
or  chromium,  can  only  be  nwdted  at  lempeialutta  attainable 
by  dectrical  means.  Moissan  succeeded  In  fusing  about  f  lb  oC 
either  of  theae  metals  in  j  or  6  minutes  fn  a  furnace  similar  to 
thai  laat  deacribed.  Ue  also  arranged  an  eipetiraenlal  tube- 
fumacc  by  paMing  a  carbon  tube  horixontalty  beneath  the  aic 

<  Cf.  Siemens'!  accmnl  of  the  uk  of  ih 
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In  the  ca>rtty  of  tBe  Kmc  brocis.  When  prolonged  heating  is 
required  at  very  hig^  temperatures  it  is  found  necessary  to  line 
the  fumace<avity  with  alternate  layers  of  magnesia  and  carbon, 
taking  care  that  the  lamina  next  to  the  lime  is  of  magnesia; 
if  this  were  not  done  the  lime  in  contact  with  the  carbon  crucible 
would  form  calcium  carbide  and  would  slag  down,  but  magnesia 
does  not  yield  a  carbide  in  this  way.  Chaplet  has  patented 
a  muffle  or  tube  furnace,  similar  in  principle,  for  use  on  a  larger 
scale,  with  a  number  of  electrodes  placed  above  and  below  the 
muffl^tube.  The  arc  furnaces  now  widely  used  in  the  manu- 
farture  of  caldum  carbide  on  a  laige  scale  are  chiefly  develop- 
ments of  the  Siemens  furnace.  But  whereas,  from  its  construc- 
tion, the  Siemens  furnace  was  intermittent  in  operation, 
necessitating  stoppage  of  the  current  while  the  contents  of  the 
crucible  were  poured  out,  many  of  the  newer  forms  are  specially 
designed  either  to  minimize  the  time  required  in  effecting  the 
withdrawal  of  one  charge  and  the  introduction  of  the  next,  or 
to  ensure  absolute  continuity  of  action,  raw  material  being 
constantly  charged  in  at  the  top  and  the^nished  substance 
and  by-products  (slag,  &c)  withidrawn  either  continuously  or 
at  intervals,  as  sufficient  quantity  shall  have  accumulated.  In 
the  King  furnace,  for  example,  the  crucible,  or  lowest  part  of  the 
furnace,  is  made  detachable,  so  that  when  full  it  may  be  removed 
and  an  empty  crucible  substituted.  In  the  United  States  a 
revolving  furnace  is  used  which  is  quite  continuous  in  action. 

The  class  of  furnaces  heated  by  electrically  incandescent 
materials  has  been  divided  by  Borchers  into  two  groups:  (i) 
.  those  in  which  the  substance  is  heated  by  contact 

/•CM*        with  a  substance  offering  a  high  resistance  to  the 

current  passing  through  it,  and  (3)  those  in  which  the 

substance  to  be  heated  itsdf  affords  the  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  the  current  whereby  electric  energy  is  converted 
into  heat.  Practically  the  first  of  these  furnaces  was  that  of 
Despretz,  in  which  the  mixture  to  be  heated  was  placed  in  a 
carbon  tube  rendered  incandescent  by  the  passage  of  a  current 
through  its  substance  from  end  to  end.  In  1S80  W.  Borchers 
introduced  his  resistance-furnace,  which,  in  one  sense,  is  the 
converse  of  the  Despretz  apparatus.  A  thin  carbon  pencil, 
forming  a  bridge  between  Vvo  stout  carbon  rods,  is  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  mixture  to  be  heated.  On  passing  a  current  through 
tKe  carbon  the  sma^l  rod  is  heated  to  incandescence,  and  imparts 
heat  to  the  surrounding  mass.  On  a  larger  scale  several  pencils 
are  used  to  make  the  connexions  between  carbon  blocks  which 
form  the  end  walls  of  the  furnace,  while  the  side  walls  are  of 
fire-brick  hid  upon  one  another  without  mortar.  Many  of  the 
furnaces  now  in  constant  use  depend  mainly  on  this  principle, 
a  core  of  granular  carbon  fragments  stamped  together  in  the 
direct  line  between  the  electrodes,  as  in  Acheson's  carborundum 
furnace,  being  substituted  for  the  carbon  pencils.  In  other 
cases 'carbon  fragments  are  mixed  throughout  the  charge,  as 
in  E.H.  and  A.H.  Cowles's  zinc-smelting  retort.  In  practice,  in 
these  furnaces,  it  is  possible  for  small  local  arcs  to  be  temporarily 
set  up  by  the  shifting  of  the  charge,  and  those  would  contribute 
to  the  heating  of  the  mass.  In  the  remaining  class  of  furnace, 
in  which  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  charge  itself  is  utilized, 
are  the  continuous-current  furnaces,  such  as  are  used  for  the 
smelting  of  aluminium,  and  those  alternating-current  furnaces, 
{e.g.  for  the  production  of  caldum  carbide)  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  charge  is  first  actually  fused,  and  then  maintained  in  the 
molten  condition  by  the  current  passing  through  it,  while  the 
reaction  between  further  portions  of  the  charge  is  proceeding. 

For  ordinary  metallurgical  woric  the  electric  furnace  requiring 
as  it  does  (excepting  where  waterfalls  or  other  cheap  sources 

of  power  are  available)  the  intervention  of  the  boiler 
^^^^^  and  steam-engine,  or  of  the  gas  or  oil  engine,  with  a 
Uigtg,         consequent  loss  of  energy,  has  not  usually  proved  so 

economical  as  an  ordinary  direct  fired  furnace.  But  in. 
some  cases  in  which  the  current  is  used  for  electrolysis  and  for 
the  production  of  extremdy  high  temperatures,  for  which  the 
calorific  intensity  ot  ordinary  fuel  is  insuffident,  the  electric 
tumace  is-  employed  with  advantage.  The  temperature  of  the 
electric  furnace,  whether  of  the  arc  or  incandescence  type,  is 


practically  limited  to  that  at  which  the  least  easily  vaporized 
material  available  for  electrodes  is  converted  into  vapour.  This 
material  is  carbon,  and  as  its  vaporizing  point  is  (estimated  at) 
over  3500**  C,  and  less  than  4000^  C,  the  temperature  of  the 
electric  furnace  cannot  rise  much  above  3500*  C.  (6330**  F.); 
but  H.  Moissan  showed  that  at  this  temperature  the  most  stable 
of  mineral  combinations  are  dissociated,  and  the  most  refractory 
elements  are  converted  into  vapour,  only  certain  borides,  siliddes 
and  metallic  carbides  having  been  found  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  heat.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  dectric  furnaces  shall  be 
nm  at  these  high  temperatures;  obviously,  those  of  the  incan- 
descence or  resistance  type  may  be  worked  at  any  convenient 
temperature  below  the  maximum.  The  electric  furnace  has 
several  advantages  as  compared  with  some  of  the  ordinary  types 
of  furnace,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  heat  is  generated  from 
within  the  mass  of  material  operated  upon,  and  (unlike  the  blast- 
furnace, which  presents  the  same  advantage)  without  a  large 
vdume  of  gaseous  products  of  combustion  and  atmospheric 
nitrogen  being  passed  thirough  it.  In  ordinary  reverberatory 
and  other  heating  furnaces  the  burning  fuel  is  without  the  mass, 
so  that  the  vessd  contaim'ng  the  charge,  and  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  are  raised  to  a  higher  temperature  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  compensate  for  losses  by  radiation, 
convection  and  conduction.  This  advantage  is  e^>ecially 
observed  in  some  cases  in  which  the  charge  of  the  furnace  is 
liable  to  attack  the  containing  vessd  at  high  temperatures, 
as  it  is  often  possible  to  niaintain  th6  outer  walb  of  the  dectric 
furnace  rdativdy  cool,  and  even  to  keep  them  lined  with  a 
protecting  crust  of  unfused  charge.  Again,  the  construction 
of  electric  furnaces  may  often  be  exceedingly  crude  and  simple; 
in  the  carborundum  furnace,  for  example,  the  outer  walls  are 
of  k>osdy  piled  bricks,  and  in  one  type  of  furnace  the  charge  is 
simply  heaped  on  the  ground  around  the  carbon  resistance  used 
for  heating,  without  containing-walls  of  any  kind.  There  is, 
however,  one  (not  insuperable)  drawback  in  the  use  of  the  electric 
furnace  for  the  smdting  of  pure  metals.  Ordinarily  carbon  is 
used  as  the  electrode  material,  but  when  carbon  comes  in  contact 
ut  high  temperatures  with  any  metal  that  is  capable  of  forming 
a  carbide  a  certain  amount  of  combination  between  them  is  in- 
evitable, and  the  carbon  thus  introduce  impairs  the  mechanical 
properties  of  the  ultimate  metallic  product.  Aluminium,  iron, 
platinum  and  many  other  metals  may  thus  take  up  so  much 
carbon  as  to  become  brittle  and  unforgeable.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Siemens,  Borchers  and  others  substituted  a  hollow  water- 
cooled  metal  block  for  the  carbon  cathode  upon  which  the  mdted 
metal  rests  while  in  the  furnace.  Liquid  metal  coming  in  contact 
with  such  a  surface  forms  a  crust  of  solidified  metal  over  it,  and 
this  crust  thickens  up  to  a  certain  point,  namdy,  until  the  heat 
from  within  the  furnace  just  overbalances  that  lost  by  conduction 
through  the  solidified  crust  and  the  cathode  material  to  the  flow- 
ing water.  In  such  an  arrangement,  after  the  first  instant,  the 
melted  metal  in  the  furnace  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
cathode  materiaL 

Ekclrothermal  Processes. — ^In  these  processes  the  electric 
current  is  used  soldy  to  generate  heat,  either  to  induce  chemical 
reactions  between  admixed  substances,  or  to  produce  a  physical 
(allotropic)  modification  of  a  given  substance.  Borchers  pre- 
dicted that,  at  the  high  temperatures  available  with  the  dectric 
furnace,  every  oxide  woul(l  prove  to  be  reducible  by  the  action 
of  carbon,  and  this  prediction  has  in  most  instances  been  justified. 
Alumina  and  lime,  for  example,  which  cannot  be  reduced  at 
ordinary  furnace  temperatures,  readily  give  up  their  oxygen 
to  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace,  and  then  combine  with  an 
excess  of  carbon  to  form  metallic  carbides.  In  1885  the  brothers 
Cowles  patented  a  process  for  the  electrothennal  reduction  of 
oxidized  ores  by  exposure  to  an  intense  current  of  electricity 
when  admixed  with  carbon  in  a  retorL  Later  in  that  year  they 
patented  a  process  for  the  reduction  of  aluminium  by  carbon, 
and  in  1886  an  dectric  furnace  with  sliding  carbon  cods  passed 
through  the  end  walls  to  the  centre  of  a  rectangular  furnace. 
The  impossibility  of  working  with  just  suffident  carbon  to  reduce 
the  alumina,  without  using  any  excess  which  would  be  free  to 
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form  >t  leut  lO  much  cublde  «s  would  luIE 
tfarough  the  metal,  to  Rndet  it  britlle,  practJ 

i"^      »lloyi.      Aluminium  btonM  (aJumi 

MMtr*-        ■oil   (erro-aluminium    (dJuminium 

b«n  madt  in  this  way;  Ihc  lallM 

[Klocy   product,    I 


I  alloy  of  this  charaeter,  aa  in  ferromangarn 
cast  iron,  and  its  prcKncc  is  not  ab)«iionabIe.  The  fur 
built  o[  fite-brick,  and  may  measuie  (inltmally)  j  (I.  ia  Itngih 
by  I  El.  S  in.  in  width,  and  3  ft.  in  height.  Into  each  end  wall 
is  built  a  short  icon  tube  sloping  dokinwan 
and  through  this  is  pBUcd  a  bundle  ol  li 
bound  togelhei  at  the  outer  end  by  being  cast.  Into  ■  head  of 

bionu.  This  head  alidei  (leely  in  the  cut  iron  tubes,  and  i) 
connected  by  a  copper  rod  with  one  of  the  terminals  of  the 
dynamo  gupplying  the  current.  The  carbons  can  thus,  by  the 
application  of  suitable  mechanifoi,  be  withdrawn  from  or  plunged 
into  ihe  furnace  at  will.  In  starting  the  furnace,  the  bottom 
is  prepared  by  ramming  it  with  charcoal-powder  that  has  been 
■oaked  in  milk  of  lime  and  dried,  Bo  that  each  particle  is  coaled 
with  a  film  of  ilrae,  which  serves  10  reduce  Iht  lo«  of  current 

hot.  A  sheet  iron  case  is  then  placed  within  Ihe  furnace,  and 
the  space  between  it  and  the  walla  rammed  with  hmed  charc«J ; 


K  charcoal,  b 


Then 


t  the  electrodf 
is  placed  abovf 


ia  then  started, 


complete,  (he  carbon  rods  being  gradually  withdrawn  as  the 
action  proceeds.  In  such  a  furnace  a  continuous  current,  for 
example,  of  3000  amperes,  at  SQta6ovolls,inay  be  used  at  first, 
increasing  to  jooo  amperes  in  about  hall  an  hour.  The  reduction 
b  not  due  10  electrolysis,  but  to  the  action  ol  carbon  on  alumina, 
a  pan  of  Ihe  carbon  in  the  charge  being  consumed  and  evolved 
as  carbon  monojiide  gas,  which  burns  at  the  orifice  In  the  cover 
to  long  as  reduction  is  taking  place.  The  reduced  aluminium 
alloys  itself  imnediaiely  with  the  fused  globules  of  metal  in 

alloy  unite  until,  in  Ihe  end,  they  are  run  out  of  the  tap-hole 

found  in  practice  (in  1889)  that  the  expenditure  of  energy  per 
■     f  reduced  aluminium  was  about   ij  H.P.-h( 


drably  In 


lof  1) 


t  requii 


tt  the  I 


lime  for  the  production  of  pure  aluminium  by  the  electrolytic 

graphite  (fl.B.),  phosphorus  (([.».)  and  carborundum  (fl.t.)arenow 
eitenslvdy  manufactured  by  the  opeialloiu  outlined  above. 
Eitctntylic  Prxam.—Tbe  isolation  of  the  metals  sodium 
id  potassium  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1S07  by  the  electrolysis 


of  the  I 


1 10  Ihe  otraction  of  metals.  This  pioneering 
work  shoired  little  development  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
igth  century.  In  iSji  magnesium  was  isolated  electrolylically 
by  R.  Bui4sen,  and  this  process  lubsequcnily  received  much 
attention  at  the  bands  of  Moisson  and  Borchcra.  Two  yean 
later  Bunsen  and  H.  E.  Sainte  Claire  Devllle  working  indepen- 
dently obtained  aluminium  (q.t.)  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused 
double  sodium  aluminium  chloride.  Since  that  date  oiher 
processes  have  been  devised  and  the  electrolytic  processes  have 
entirely  replaced  Ihe  older  methods  of  reduction  with  sodium. 
Methods  have  also  been  discovered  for  the  electrolytic  manu- 
facture of  calcium  (?.t.),  which  have  had  the  efiect  of  convening 
a  laboratory  curiosity,  into  a  product  of  commercial  Importance. 
Barium  and  strontium  have  also  been  produced  by  electro- 
metallurgical  methods,  but  the  processes  have  only  a  laboratory 
Interest  at  preient.  Lead,  tine  and  oiber  metals  have  alio  been 
reduced  in  Ihb  manner. 


ion  the  foOowiDy  books.  In  addirton  to  than 


.  by  K.  C.  SolonK 
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Dmeters  into  (1)  Repulsion 
let  ricsl  cleciromelers  (ice  W. 
or  gcpriiUti  Paftrt  < 


Upuliian  EUdrrmtUn.—'nit  simplest  f 
tcomcter  is  W.  Henley's  pith  ball  electiom. 
I,  63,  P-  3S9)  in  which  the  repulsion  of  a 


a  filed  St 
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was  employed  by  T.  Cavallo  in  177' 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  such  an . 
arbitrary  clcctrocneter.  but  may  become  an  aow 

.......l:-  ^j^YtMia  rough  Umils.    Let  two  spherical  pi 

ight  W,  cmreied  with  gold-lraf  h  ai  to  I 
,_j  ^ „_,  _„.. ..._._  J.  _■  |j„p^  , 


'pulsion    ;1ectro  meter 


—    Kill 


I  lilk  threads  D 


Rbothi 


wbidican  be  observed  < . 

'  Ihe  balls k equal  10  CV  tJ>  lintdynes.  where  C  < 
either  ball,  and  this  force  [>  balanced  by  ihr  — 
their  weWil.  W(  dyne^  where  i  is  '■  - 


'imlioT^gn 


manner,  by  t 


was  subtended  o' 
■  iiiified.    Theaitra 
*  weight  put  in 
apposite  pan. 
similar  electric 
balance  was  subse- 
quently deviled  by 
SirW.Snow.Hatrifc' 


I  and  their ^„ 

Xormity  of  electric  chai^  upon  t 
rment  of  Ihe  value  of  '  and  r  reCKoneo  in  ceniinH-ir* 
nmei  gives  us  Ihe  potential  dilfeience  of  Ihe  balli  I 
3.  or  eleciToaalic  uaiu.    The  gold-lmf  dectmcop 


[  EfeclrMreter 
neter  was  dev 
ducting  pl:i 


Vdta.  It  consisted 
:  forming  one  pan  of  a  balance  which 
ler  insulated  plate  which  could  be 
between  tbe  two  plates  was  balanced 


pan 


:liarge  of  elediid  ty 

s  given  to  the  disk 

C  juit  sufficient  to     _  ,       „    .  ,  , 

tipoverthebaluice.      Fm.  I.-4now-HamssI 

Snow-Hants  found  that  this  charge  varied  as  the  square  root 

of   Ihe   weight    is    the  opposite  pan.  thua  showing  thic  the 

farbukai  1746)^  Daniel  Cnlaih.  of  Dwui*,  who  bas  KHne  chlms 
to  have  lugeesled  the  word  "  elcclronkeler  in  coonenton  with  it- 
See  Park  Benjamin,  rJu/iUi;j«teaf  X>k  n  £l«e>r>nly  (London,  l895}< 
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atlnciion  bciween  the  diaki  at  given  dtitince  apart  vades  ai 
the  iquue  of  ihdi  dlSeieDce  of  patentiaL 

Tbe  most  importul  (mpTovemeDit  in  connciioa  niltl  eicctro- 
jKtera  are  due,  however,  lo  Lord  Ktlvin,  who  introduced  the 
guard  plate  and  uied  gnviiyor  the  tonionola  wire  as  a  means 
for  eraluating  the  electrical  [orcea. 

Hit  pottabk  eteetnmeter  ia  tbovn  in  %  i.  H  H  (h  G^.  3)  fa  a 
plaoe  diilc  of  otetal  called  the  guard  plale,  &xfd  to  the  inner  coating 


o(a«iiallLey<len;.r(ieefig.  a).     At  F  8  •muir 


plitei  H  aad  G,  il 
podlloii,  which  ii  < 


guard  plate  and  flap  bei 


'-'&■ 


pblee,  Thli  tlghled  pontion  i>  niFh  l( 
dooi  plale  ii  level  wilh  ihal  at  the  guar 
>y  abxrvaiiDiu  made  with  the  lenies  II  1 

and"5'Tli!o  ml^uJlo™"  FiS^^e  an' 


gvableplaie 
d  weight  W 

mentkUV 


howi  il  ta  tie  in  the  lighted  pmilion.  Let  the  ecTew  leadingi  in 
he  two  eav*  be  if  and  d'.  II W  i>  (h*  wdght  requited  ladepmi  the 
ttncted  disk  into  the  tame  dghted  potLtion  when  the  pUco  are 


and  Kelvir 


EUllr 


dcctr 


■ttracled  disk..  _ 
nabeolLleC.G™' 
:lude  tbe  dry 


tying  these  Itutrumi 
meaaurediSetencesof potentialby  . 
of  itae  motion  of  aa  eltctijfied  body 
lynimelrlcaJ  5eld  of  electric  force.    Ii 
dry  pile  elecuometec  a  single  gotd-leai  I 
hung  up  between  two  plaics  which  ai 
connected  to  tbe  opposite  [enninaU  of 
dry  pile  »  thai  a  ceitai 


The  original  Inventor 
ent  «a>  T.  C.  B.  Behreni  (Gilb. 
[S06.  1]),  but  it  generally  bean  the  name  of  ].  C 
ibcrgetjWhoslightlymodifiedin  ' 


d  thei 


sing  only  or 


ved  from  the  imniL  _ 
.uspendcd  leaf.  W.  G.  ttankd  bI!11  further  improved  the  dry 
>ile  electrometer  by  giving  a  slow  motion  movement  to  the  two 
ilates,  and  lubiliiuted  a  galvanic  battery  nilh  a  Urge  number  of 
ells  f  01  the  dry  pile,  and  also  employed  a  divided  scale  to  measure 
-  of  the  gold-leaf  (J*ok.  Aim.,  1838. 103).  If  the 
ectrified,  itimr      '    '  "    " '  ■- 


ild-leaf  Is 
laced  at  « 


^dbyi 


le  of  it, 


le  dkk  11 


It  if  ill 


1  repelled  by 


a.  «en  by  obaerying  Si  end"^  .he 

indei  throeih  the  len^  then  rince  the 

the  most  sensitive   form 

S'SSTsSs".#S 

of   eieclromeler   yet   de- 
vised.   In  Ibis  inslrument 

upper  plale  eoDnecled  10  eanh,  and 

(sec  tig.  5)  a  fiat  pwidle- 

shaped  needle  of  alumin- 
ium  foil  II  is  supported 

a^dly,  connected  to  the  object  being 

leited,,  we  get  an  eiprenoo  for  the 

consisting  of  two  cocoon 

'"■"               V-A(^-d,. 

when  4  and  d'  are  the  distances  of  the 

fibres.    This  needle  is  sus- 

pended   in    the    interior 
of  B  glass  vessel   partly 

Gaed   and   movable   plates   from   one 

coaled    with    tin-foil    on 

another  in  the  two  ca^,  and  A  is  some 
conuant.    We  thu>  find  V  In  terra*  of 

the   outside   and   inside. 

den  jar  (see  fig.  6).     In 
the  bollom  of  the  vessel 

the  conuant  and  the  difference  of  the 
,  two  sctew  readingt 
1                                        !      Lord  Kdvin'i  absolute  ttectrometer 

-Jfa.  4i  involve,  the  une   principle, 
FlO-    4--Kelvin'.    Ab-   TKne  »  a  «rtain  JtbI  guarS  dirt  B 

is  placed  some  sulphuric    ' 

■  pied  Gy  an  aluminium  trap  doot  plale, 
ahidded  bv  D  and  >n>pende.rDn  .pfing.. » that  it.  •uriia  i>  parallel 

By   giving   a   charge   to 

Ibis  Leyden  Jar  the  needle  can  thus  be  maintained  at  a  certain 
conslanl  high  potential.     The  needle  is  enclosed  by  a  sort  of 
fiel  boi  divided  into  lour  insulated  quadrants  A,  B,  C,  D  (lig.  5). 

screw.    The  movable  plate  an  be  drawn  down  into  a  definite  sighted 

whence  the  name.  Tbe  opposite  quadianli  are  connected  to- 

gether by  thin  pUlinum  wires.    These  qnadmiH  *n  inadwed 
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(rDmiheDctdleiiid  [niailhGCUc.ind  the  twopiici  inoinDcclcit 
10  tvo  cleclrodcs.  When  Ihc  instrument  is  to  be  used  to  dclcr- 
mini  the  potential  diflerencc  bciwcon  Iwo  conductots,  Ihey  are 
connected  to  the  two  opposite  pairs  of  quadrants.  The  needle 
(n  it*  Doimal  position  i>  tymmtUiaBy  placed  with  regard  10 
the  fpudranta,  and  carrier  a  mirror  by  means  of  vrhlch  its  di»- 
plauracnt  can  be  observed  in  the  usual  manner  by  reflecting 
the  lay  ol  light  from  it.  If  the  two  quadrants  are  at  different 
potentials,  the  needle  movra  from  one  quadrant  towards  the 
other,  and  the  ftnage  of  s  spot  of  light  on  the  scale  is  therefore 
dispLiced.  Lord  Kelvin  provided  the  instrument  with  two 
necessary  adjuncts,  vit.  a  replenisher  or  rotating  eleclrophorus 
(7.T.),  by  means  of  which  the  charge  of  the  Leyden  jar  which  forms 
the  enclosing  vessel  can  t>e  increased  or  diminished,  and  also  a 
small  aluntimum  balance  plate  or  gauge,  which  is  fh  principle  the 
same  as  the  aitr:wted  disk  portable  clcclromeCer  by  mean!  of 
whicb  the  polcniiaf  of  the  inner  coaling  of  the  Leyden  jar  is 
preicrved  al  *  Icnown  vatue. 

■        ■■ -    -  -.-      --1I  theory  of -"- "" 


bdore  ISS],  that  the  above 

..ol  agree  with  abeenedfacls  t" —  " —  *■"'   '"'' 

lM$,7,p.7).    TheifomiiU indiiateathat Ihe  1 

ment  Kiiould  ijicRue  whii  tlic  clurgc  of  the  Leyden  jai 
whenu  Hopldnson  loond  Ibat  ai  the  pMentiarof  (he 
increiBed  by  worldng  tfie  rcplenbher  of  the  jar,  the  del 


h-i.  H. 


iovettigated 
f jUI.  frvu., 


thai  ihim  thucy  wool 
found  from  otiKrvalious 
they  lued  might  be  ma^  1 
If  the  quadrants  were  neai 
which  the  potential  of  the 

potential  diRtrcnc*  of  1 


difference  between  die  quadrac 
'  ,  He  found  that  wl 

"old'gwd™  W.  ^,  Ayrtcm,  J.  ?• 

nutter  In  1S9I  {Fm.  Aiy.  -S^k.,  : 
jr,  i8j,  p,  519).    Ilopkinson  had  J 

iward  pull  on  the  needle,  t 


^tiaf  of  the  needle 


I'iS^ii^w 


together  at  the  top.  the  dcBection  produced  by  aP.D.  of  1-45  voln 
between  the  quadrants  only  varied  about  r  1  %  when  Ibe  potential 
of  the  needle  varied  from,  8y>  to  3586  volli.    When  the  £bre>  were 


1  nun.  apart.    In  thb  ease  the  dedectlon 


^'.S'a1^ll^7''^S^"lvl"e;"tKra3 
apart.  tSe  deflection  for  a  given  RI^.  bet 

when  iti  potential  varied 

'"tbene^."lnDI™ 

word.,  the  etectrometer  ne.rly  obeyed  the 

theoretical  law.    Lastly, 

apart,  the  deflection  in- 

creaiid  much  more  rapidly  than  the  pore 

,iSK»th.t.maxln,u™ 

incd.    FinaHy,  Iheseob- 

the  tulphuric  acid  in  the  f.ev-den  jar  in  the 
jar  i>  enclo^l  in  a  uiclallic  guard  tube 

Vhite  pattern  of  Leyden 
to  icreea  the  wire  from 

le  may  prcrject  outilde 
ddaibe^thenonKmt 

Z'S£¥hi"^i^Ji'^ 

^a^^^^^^^-'S^^T'^-^'-^^.i^^y'^S^. 

Perry  and  Sumpnec  constructed  an  imp 

mwtive  than  the  White 

patterojbul  rulAlled  the  theon^.ieal  i^w 

of  working.    Tl.e  bifibr 

that  any  quadrant  t 


S'.SSS 


[  adju^l.ible 

vinj  a  Kl«  "hal 
1  and  adjusted 


II,  £ta«vilya>idi/a(iiilini(3nded.,  (Uocd.'iltSil 


electronaeter ef  tike af»ve  patte. .a--,, 

provided  that  the  deBection  of  the  needle  ij  propociional  to  the 
potential  difference  d  the  quadranti.  This  uie  ol  the  Irnlnunent 
—  propoied  (InHiltaneoiidy  in  18S1  tiy  ProfeiHin  Ayrtmi  and  C  F. 


FiugMld  and  M.  A.  Potiei 


iibe  the^ula 


vencd  by  a  periodic 
[uadraBt  efutmmeter 


a  then  second^  with  the  needle  c 


Ike  readings  la  then  profnrtional  to 


taken  up  in  tfie  inductive  cinruit,  and  hence  the  1 
two  readiiigs  of  the  electromeier  ib  proportional  to 

i>efry  and  alu  P.  R.  filondiot  and  P.  Curie  after 
that  a  lingle  eleGIrometcr  could  be  constructed  w 
.ptitate  iKodle  on  one  item,  » 


cmely  small  poLen 


(fig.  7).    The  needle  aj 


7-— Quadiant  Efectromett 


f>oleB 


tfeclroslalic  capacity  is  correspondingly  small.  The  tjuadnnti 
are  mounlcd  OD  pillari  of  amber  which  afford  a  very  high 
insulation.  The  needle,  a  piece  of  paddle-shaped  paper  thinly 
coated  with  silver  foil,  is  suspended  bf  a  quartz  fibre,  its  eitreme 
lightness  making  it  possible  to  use  a  very  feeble  controlling  force 
without  rendering  the  period  of  oscillation  unduly  great.  Tbe 
resistance  offered  by  1  he  air  to  a  needle  of  such  li^t  constructico 
safliees  to  render  the  motion  neatly  dead-beat.  Throughovl  ■ 
wide  range  the  dcHeclion)  are  proportional  (0  the  potcniial 
diffetunce  producing  Ibem.    The  needle  is  charged  10 ■potcniial 
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of  SO  to  400  volU  by  means  of  a  diy  pile  or  voluk' battery,  or 
from  a  lighting  circuit.  To  facilitate  the  communication  of 
the  charge  to  the  needle,  the  quartz  fibre  and  its  attachments 
are  rendered  conductive  by  a  thin  film  of  soInti<m  of  hygroscoiuc 
salt  such  as  calcium  chloride.  The  lightness  of  the  needle  enables 
the  in^rument  to  be  moved  without  fear  of  damaging  the  suspen- 
sion. The  upper  end  of  the  quartz  fibre  is  rotated  by  a  torsion 
head,  and  a  metal  cover  serves  to  screen  the  instrument  from  stray 
electrostatic  fielck.  With  a  quartz  fibre  0-009  mm.  thick  and 
60  mm.  long,  the  needle  being,  charged  to  1 10  volts,  the  period 
and  swing  of  the  needle  was  18  seconds.  With  the  scale  at  a 
distance  of  two  metres,  a  deflection  of  130  mm.  was  produced  by 
an  electromotive  force  of  o-i  vdt.  By  using  a  quartz  fibre  of 
about  half  the  above  diameter  the  sensitiveness  was  much 
increased.  An  instrument  of  this  form  is  valuable  in  measuring 
small  alternating  currents  by  the  fall  of  potential  produced 
down  a  known  resistance.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  employed 
to  measure  high  potentials  by  measuring  the  fall  of  potential 
down  a  fraction  <^  a  known  non-inductive  resistance.  In  this 
last  case,  however,  the  c^>acily  of  the  electrometer  used  must  be 
small,  otherwise  an  error  is  introduced.^ 

See,  in  addition  to  references  already  given,  A.  Gray,  Absolute 
Measurements  in  EUctricily  and  Magnetism  ^London,  iSSJB),  vol.  i. 
p.  354;  A.  Winkelmann,  Handbuch  der  Pnysik  (Breslau,  1905). 
pp.  58-70,  which  contains  a  large  number  of  references  to  orieinal 
papers  on  electrometers.  (J.  A.  P.) 

ELECTRON,  the  name  suggested  by  Dr  G.  Johnstone  Stoney 
in  1891  for  the  natural  unit  of  electricity  to  which  he  had  drawn 
attention  in  1874,  and  subsequently  applied  to  the  ultra- 
atomic  particles  carrying  negative  charges  of  electricity,  of  which 
Professor  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  proved  in  1897  ^bat  the  cathode 
rays  consisted.  The  electrons,  which  Thomson  at  first  called 
corpuscles,  are  point  charges  of  negative  electricity,  their  In- 
ertia showing  them  to  have  a  mass  equal  to  about  iVrv  that  of 
the  hydrogen  atom.  They  are  apparently  derivable  from  all 
kinds  of  matter,  and  are  believed  to  be  components  at  any  rate 
of  the  chemical  atom.  The  electronic  theory  of  the  chemical 
atom  supposes,  in  fact,  that  atoms  are  congeries  of  electrons 
in  rapid  orbital  motiim.  The  size  of  the  electron  is  to  that  of  an 
atom  roughly  in  the  ratio  of  a  pin's  head  to  the  dome  of  St 
Paul's  cathedral.  The  electron  is  always  associated  with  the  um't 
charge  ol  negative  electricity,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
its  inertia  is  wholly  electrical.  For  furtber  details  see  the 
articles  on  ELEcnucny;  Magnetism;  Matter;  Radio- 
activity; Conduction,  Eixctsic;  The  Electron  Theory,  E. 
Foumier  d'Albe  (London,  1907);  and  the  original  papers  of 
Dr  G.Johnstone  Stoney,  Proc.  Brit.  Ass.  (Belfast,  August  1874), 
*'  On  the  Physical  Units  of  Nature^"  and  Trans.  Royal  Dublin 
Society  (1891),  4,  p.  583- 

ELECTROPHORUS*  an  instnmient  invented  by  Alcssandro 
Volta  in  1775,  by  which  mechanical  work  is  transformed  into 
electrostatic  charge  by  the  aid  of  a  small  initial  charge  of  electri- 
city. The  operation  depends  on  the  facts  of  electrostatic  in- 
duction discovered  by  John  Canton  in  1753,  and,  independently, 
by  J.  K.  Wilcke  in  1762  (see  ELEcrwary).  Volta,  in  a  letter 
to  J.  Priestley  on  the  loth  of  June  1775  (sec  CoUezione  dell'  opcre, 
ed.  1816,  vol.  i.  p.  118),  described  the  invention  of  a  device 
he  called  an  elfUroJoro  perpctuo,  based  on  the  fact  that  a  con- 
ductor held  near  an  electrified  body  and  touched  by  the  finger 
was  found,  when  withdrawn,  to  possess  an  electric  charge  of 
opposite  sign  to  that  of  the  electrified  body.  His  elect rophorus 
in  one  form  consisted  of  a  disk  of  non-conducting  material,  such 
as  pitch  or  resin,  placed  between  two  metal  sheets,  one  being 
provided  with  an  Insulating  handle.  For  the  pitch  or  resin 
may  be  substituted  a  sheet  of  glass,  ebonite,  indiarubber  or 
any  other  good  dielectric  placed  upon  a  metallic  sheet,  called 
the  sole-platc.  Tq  use  the  apparatus  the  surface  of  the  dielectric 
is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  warm  flannel,  silk  or  catskin,  so  as  to 
electrify  it,  and  the  upper  metal  plate  is  then  placed  upon  it. 
Owing  to  the  irregularities  in  the  surfaces  of  the  dielectric  and 
upper  plate  the  two  are  only  in  contact  at  a  few  points,  and  owing 

*  See  J.  A.  Fleming.  Handbook  for  the  Electrical  Laboratory  and 
Testing  Room,  vol.  t.  p.  448  (London,  1901). 


to  the  insulating  quaKty  of  the  diekctiic  its  suiface  electrical 
charge  cannot  move  over  it.  It  therefore  acts  inductively  upon 
the  upper  plate  and  induces  on  the  adjacent  surface  an  electric 
charge  of  opposite  sign.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  dielectric 
is  a  plate  of  resin  rubbed  with  catskin,  it  will  then  be  negatively 
electrified  and  wiU  act  by  induction  on  the  upper  plate  across 
the  film  of  air  separating  the  upper  resin  surface  and  lower 
surface  of  the  upper  metal  plate.  If  the  upper  plate  is  touched 
with  the  finger  or  connected  to  earth  for  a.  moment,  a  negative 
charge  will  escape  from  the  metal  plate  to  earth  at  that  moment. 
The  arrangement  thus  constitutes  a  condenser;  the  upper  plate 
on  its  under  surface  carries  a  char^  of  positive  electricity  and 
the  resin  plate  a  charge  of  negative  electricity  on  its  upper 
surface,  the  air  film  between  them  being  the  dielectric  of  the 
condenser.  If,  therefore,  the  upper  plate  is  elevated,  mechanical 
work  has  to  be  done  to  sqMnate  the  two  electric  charges.  Ac- 
cordingly on  raising  the  upper  plate,  the  charge  on  it,  in  old- 
fashioned  nomenclature,  becomes /r«e  and  can  be  communicated 
to  any  other  insulated  conductor  at  a  lower  potential,  the  upper 
plate  thereby  becoming  more  or  less  discharged.  On  placing 
the  upper  plate  again  on  the  resin  and  touching  it  for  a  moment, 
the  process  can  be  rqieated,  and  so  at  the  expense  of  mechanical 
work  done  in  lifting  the  upper  plate  i^ainst  the  mutual  attraction 
of  two  electric  charges  of  of^x)6ite  sign,  an  indefinitely  large 
electric  charge  can  be  accumulated  and  given  to  any  other 
suitable  conductor.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  surface  charge 
of  the  resin  becomes  dissipated  and  it  then  has  to  be  again  exdted. 
To  avoid  the  necessity  for  touching  the  upper  plate  every  time 
it  is  put  down  on  the  resin,  a  metal  pin  may  be  brought  through 
the  insulator  from  |he  sole-plate  so  that  each  time  that  the 
upper  plate  Is  put  down  on  the  resin  it  Is  automatically  connected 
to  earth.  We  are  thus  abit  by  a  process  of  merely  lifting  tbe 
upper  plate  repeatedly  to  convey  a  large  electrical  charge  to 
some  conductor  starting  from  the  small  charge  produced  by 
friction  on  the  resin.  The  above  explanation  does  not  take  into 
account  the  function  Of  the  sole-plate,  which  is  important.  The 
sole-plate  serves  to  increase  the  electrical  capacity  of  the  upper 
plate  when  placed  down  upon  the  resin  or  excited  insulator. 
Hence  when  so  placed  it  takes  a  larger  chai^ge.  When  touched 
by  the  finger  the  upper  phite  is  brought  to  zero  potcntiaL  If 
then  the  upper  plate  is  lifted  by  its  insulating  handle  its  capacity 
becomes  diminished.  Since,  however,  it  carries  with  it  the  charge 
it  had  when  resting  on  the  resin,  its  potential  becomes  increased 
as  its  capacity  becomes  less,  and  it  therefore  rises  to  a  high 
potential,  and  wUl  give  a  ^ark  if  the  knuckle  is  approached  to 
it  when  it  is  lifted  after  having  been  touched  and  raised. 

The  study  of  Volta's  elcctrophorus  at  once  suggested  the 
performance  of  these  cyclical  operations  by  some  form  of  rota- 
tion instead  of  elevation,  and  led  to  the  invention  of  various 
forms  of  doubler  or  multiplier.  The  instrument  was  thus  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  madiines  for  converting  mechanical  work 
into  electrostatic  energy,  and  the  predecessor  of  the  modem 
type  of  influence  machine  (see  Electiucal  Machine).  Volta 
himself  devised  a  double  and  reciprocal  elcctrophorus  and  also 
made  mention  of  the  subject  of  multipl3ring  condensers  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  PhU.  Trans,  for  1782  (p*  237,  and  appendix^ 
p.  vii.).  He  states,  however,  that  the  use  of  a  condenser  in 
connexion  with  an  elcctrophorus  to  make  evident  and  multiply 
weak  charges  was  due  to  T.  Cavallo  {Phil.  Trans.^  1788). 

For  further  information  see  S.  P.  Thompson,  "  The  Influence 
Machine  from  1788  to  1888,"  Joum.  Inst.  Tel.  Eng.,  1888, 17,  p.  569. 
Many  references  to  original  papers  connected  with  the  electrophoms 
will  bo  found  in  A.  Winkelmann't  Handbuch  der  Physik  (Breslau* 
1905).  vol.  iv.  p.  48.  (J.  A.  F.) 

ELECTROPLATING,  the  art  of  depositing  metals  by  the 
electric  current.  In  the  article  Electrolysis  it  is  shown  bow 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  a  solution  containing 
metallic  ions  involves  the  deposition  of  the  metal  on  the  cathode. 
Sometimes  the  metal  is  deposited  in  a  pulverulent  form,  at  others 
as  a  firm  tenacious  film,  the  nature  of  the  deposit  being  dependent 
upon  the  particular  metal,  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  electrodes,  and  other  experi- 
mental conditions.    As  the  durability  of  the  electro-deposited 
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coat  on  plated  wares  of  all  kinds  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  its  complete  adhesion. 
This  can  only  be  eflfected  if  the  surface  of  the  metal  on  which 
the  deposit  is  to  be  made  is  chemically  dean.  Grease  must 
be  removed  by  potash,  whiting  or  other  means,  and  tarnish 
by  an  add  or  potassium  cyanide,  washing  in  plenty  of  water 
being  resorted  to  after  each  operation.  The  vats  for  depositing 
may  be  of  enamelled  iron,  slate,  glazed  earthenware,  glass, 
lead-lined  wood,  &c  The  current  densities  and  potential 
differences  frequently  used  for  some  of  the  commoner  metals 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  taken  from  M'Millan's  Treatise 
on  ElectrometaUuriy,  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
variations  in  conditions  modify  the  electromotive  force  required 
for  any  given  process.  For  example,  a  rise  in  temperature  of 
the  bath  causes  an  increase  in  its  conductivity,  so  that  a  lower 
E.M.F.  will  suffice  to  give  the  required  current  density;  on  the 
other  hand,  an  abnormally  great  distance  between  the  electrodes, 
or  a  diminution  in  addity  of  an  add  bath,  or  in  the  strength  of 
the  solution  used,  will  increase  the  resistance,  and  so  require 
the  application  of  a  higher  E.M.F. 


Amperes. 

V   r        fl^              •_           A 

Volts  between 

MetaL 

Per  tq.  dedmetre 
of  Cathode 

Per  M.  in.  of 
Cathode 

Anode  and 
Cathode. 

Surface. 

Surface. 

Antimony     . 

0-4-0-5 
o-s-o-S 

0'^»-o*03 

t'O-l-2 

Brass     .       .       ;      . 

o«03-0'05 

3-0-4-0 

Copper,  add  bath 

I-0-I-5 

o-oes-o-io 

0-5-I-5 

alkaline  bath . 

0-3-0-5 

0'02-0-03 

30-50 

Gold      .... 

o«i 

o*oo6 

0-5-4-0 

Icon       .... 

0.5 

0^3 

l-O 

Nickel,  at  firat     .       . 

I -4-1 -5 

o-09H>«io 

5-0 

.,      after        .       . 

O'a-0'3 

0*015  0*02 

I-5-2-0 

„      on  anc 

04 

0-025 

4-0-5-0 

Silver     .... 

©•a-o-5 
0'3-o«o 

0^15-0-03 

©•rs-i-o 

Zinc       ...       . 

OK>2-O*04 

25-3-0 

Large  objects  are  suspended  in  the  tanks  by  hooks  or  wires, 
care  being  taken  to  shift  their  position  and  so  avoid  v^re-marks. 
Small  objects  are  often  hel^)ed  together  in  perforated  trays  or 
ladles,  the  cathode  connecting-rod  being  buried  in  the  mi^t  of 
them.  These  require  constant  shifting  because  the  objects  are 
in  contact  at  many  points,  and  because  the  top  ones  shield  those 
below  from  the  depositing  action  of  the  current.  Hence  processes 
have  been  patenteid  in  wUch  the  objects  to  be  plated  are  suspended 
in  revolving  drums  between  the  anodes,  the  rotation  of  the  drum 
causing  the  constant  renewalof  surfacesand  affording  a  burnishing 
action  at  the  same  time.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  expose  goods 
in  the  pUting  bath  to  too  high  a  current  density,  else  they  may 
be  **  burnt  ";  they  must  never  be  exposed  one  at  a  time  to  the 
full  anode  siurface,  with  the  current  flowing  in  an  empty  bath, 
but  either  one  piece  at  a  time  should  be  replaced,  or  some  of  the 
anodes  should  be  transferred  temporarily  to  the  place  of  the 
cathodes,  in  order  to  distribute  the  ourent  over  a  suffident 
cathode-area.  Burnt  deposits  are  dark-coloured,  or  even  pul- 
verulent and  useless.  The  strength  of  the  current  may  also 
be  regulated  by  introdudng  lengths  of  Gennan  silver  or  iron 
wire,  carbon  rod,  or  other  inferior  conductors  in  the  path  of  the 
current,  and  a  series  of  such  resistances  should  always  be  provided 
dose  to  the  tanks.  Ammeters  to  measure  the  volume,  and  volt- 
meters to  determine  the  pressure  of  current  supplied  to  the  baths, 
should  also  be  provided.  Very  irregular  surfaces  may  require 
the  use  of  specially  shaped  anodes  in  order  that  the  distance 
between  the  dectrodes  may  be  fairly  uniform,  otherwise  the 
portion  of  the  cathode  lying  nearest  to  the  anode  may  lecdve 
an  undue  share  of  the  current,  and  therefore  a  greater  thickness 
of  coat.  Supplementary  anodes  are  sometimes  used  in  difficult 
cases  of  this  kind.  Large  metallic  surfaces  (especially  external 
surfaces)  are  sometimes  plated  by  means  of  a  **  doctor,"  which, 
in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  brush  constantly  wetted  with  the 
electrolyte,  with  a  wire  anode  buried  amid  the  hairs  or  bristles; 
this  brush  is  painted  slowly  over  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be 
coated,  which  must  be  connected  to  the  negative  terminal  of  the 


dectrical  generator.  Under  these  conditions  dectrolysts  of  the 
solution  in  the  brush  takes  place.  Iron  ships'  plates  have  recently 
been  coated  with  copper  in  sections  (to  prevent  the  adhesion  of 
bamades),  by  building  up  a  temporary  trough  against  the  side 
of  the  ship,  making  (he  thoroughly  deansed  plate  act  both  as 
cathode  and  as  one  side  of  the  trough.  Decorative  i^ting-work 
in  several  colours  (e.g.  "  parcd-gilding  ")  b  effected  by  painting 
a  portion  of  an  object  with  a  stopinng-out  (ij$.  a  non-conducting) 
varnish,  such  as  copal  varnish,  so  that  this  portion  is  not  ooated. 
The  varnish  is  then  removed,  a  different  de^;n  stopped  out,  and 
another  metil  deposited.  By  vaiying  this  process,  designs  in 
metab  of  different  colours  may  readily  be  obtained. 

Rderence  must  be  made  to  the  textbooks  (see  Electso- 
chemistky)  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  very  varied  sdutions  and 
methods  emplojred  for  electropbting  with  silver,  gold,  copper, 
iron  and  nickeL  It  should  be  mentioned  here,  however,  that 
solutions  which  would  deposit  thdr  metal  on  any  object  by  simple 
immersion  should  not  be  generally  used  for  dectrc^ilating  that 
object,  as  tl^e  resulting  deposit  is  usually  non-adhesive.  For 
thb  reason  the  add  copper-bath  b  not  used  for  iron  or  dnc 
objects,  a  bath  containing  copper  cyanide  or 
oxide  dissolved  in  potasdum  cyanide  being 
substituted.  Thb  solution,  bdng  an  inferior 
conductor  of  electridty,  requires  a  much  higher 
dectromotive  force  to  drive  the  current  through 
it,  and  b  therefore  more  costly  in  use.  It  bj 
however,  commonly  employed  hot,  whereby  its 
resbtance  b  reduced.  Zinc  b  commonly  de- 
posited by  electrolysb  on  iron  or  sted  goods 
which  would  ordinarily  be  ''galvanized,"  but 
which  for  any  reason  may  not  convem'ently  be 
treated  by  the  method  of  immersion  in  fused 
zinc.  The  dnc  cyanide  bath  may  be  used 
for  small  objects,  but  for  heavy  goods  the 
sulphate  bath  b  employed.  Shcrard  Cowper- 
Colcs  patented  a  process  in  whidi,  working 
with  a  high  current  density,  a  lead  anode  b  used,  and 
powdered  zinc  b  kept  suspended  in  the  solution  to  main- 
tain the  proportion  of  zinc  in  the  dectrolyte,  and  so  to 
guard  against  the  gradual  addification  of  the  bath.  Cobalt 
b  deposited  by  a  method  analogous  to  that  used  for  its  sbter- 
metal  nickd.  Platinum^  palladium  and  tin  are  occasionally 
deposited  for  spedal  purposes.  In  the  deposition  of  gold  the 
colour  of  the  deposit  b  influenced  by  the  presence  of  tmpnrities 
in  the  solution;  when  copper  b  present,  some  b  depodted  with 
the  gold,  imparting  to  it  a  reddish  colour,  whibt  a  little  silver 
gives  it  a  greenish  shade.  Thus  so-called  coloured-gold  deposits, 
may  be  produced  by  the  judicious  introduction  of  suitable 
impurities.  Even  pure  gold,  it  may  be  noted,  b  darker  or  lighter 
in  colour  according  as  a  stronger  or  a  weaker  current  is  used. 
The  dectro-deposition  of  brass — ^mainly  on  iron  ware,  such  as 
bedstead  tubes— b  now  very  widely  practised,  the  bath  emplo]red 
being  a  mixture  of  oc^per,  zinc  and  potassium  cyanides,  the 
proportions  of  which  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  brass 
requured,  and  to  the  mode  of  treatment.  The  ook>ur  depends 
in  part  upon  the  proportion  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  in  part  upon 
the  current  density,  weaker  currents  tending  to  produce  a  redder 
or  yellower  metal  Other  alloys  may  be  produced,  such  s&  bronze, 
or  German  silver,  by  selecting  solutions  (usually  cyanides)  from 
which  the  current  b  able  to  deposit  the  constituent  metals 
simultaneously. 

.  Electrolysb  has  fn  a  few  instances  been  applied  to  processes 
of  manufacture.  For  example,  Wilde  produced  copper  printing 
surfaces  for  calico  printing-rollers  and  the  like  by  immersing 
rotating  iron  cylinders  as  cathodes  in  a  copper  baUi.  Elmore» 
Dumouh'n,  Cowper-Coles  and  others  have  prepared  copper 
cyb'nders  and  plates  by  depositing  copper  on  rotating  mandrds 
with  special  arrangements.  Others  have  arranged  a  means  of 
obtaining  high  conductivity  wire  from  cathode-copper  without 
fusion,  by  depositing  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  strip  on 
a  cylinder,  the  strip  bdng  subsequently  drawn  down  in  the 
usual  way;  at  present,  however,  the  ordinary  methods  of  wire 
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pB>duct[0B  «K  found  to  b«  chtapo."  J.  W.  Sw«n  {Jivm.liul. 
Eia.  Eng.,  ig«3,  vol.  xivii.  p.  16)  nbo  worked  out^  but  did  not 
proceed  with,  a.  procest  In  nhicb  B  coppei-  wire  whdil  weaving 
a  deposit  of  copper  wm  continuously  pa»sed  through  the  diaw- 
plsle,  »nd  thus  indefinitely  extended  in  lengii.  Cowpet-Cola 
iJeuta.  IhsI.  EUc.  Eng.,  1898,  17,  p,  99)  very  suceoriuUy 
produced  true  parabolic  refleclore  for  projectora,  by  depoiiling 
Topper  upon  corelully  ground  and  poliihed  gLus  Burf  icei  rendered 
■conductivehy  a  film  of  deposited  fiiivcT. 

ELECTROBCW^  an  iaslnuneiil  tor  detecting  diSerenccs  ol 
electric  potentiaJ  and  hence  elKtrification.    The  eirlleal  foim 
_        of  scientific  elcctrucope  wa«  the  tvJcn'Hm 
or electricaf needle ofWiUiamGiliiert  (1544- 
i6oj),  the  celebrated  author  of  the  treatise 
CeHHi{iufe(KeELEcnicnv).    11  couiiied 
limply  oi  a  light  metallic  needle  balanced  on 
a  pivot  like  a  coinpsu  needle.    Gilbert  em- 
ployed it  to  prove  that   numerous  other 
bodies  besides  amber  are  susceptible  of  being 
electrified  by   faction-'    In   this  cose  the 
visible  indicitioD  consisted  in  the  attraction 
eieited  between  the  electrified  body  and  the 
light  pivoted  needle  which  was  acted  ilpon 
and  electrified  by  induction.    The  neit  im- 
provement was  the  invention  of  simple  forma 
of  repulsion  electroscope.     Two    simUarly 
eieclrifiedbodies  repel  each  other,    Benjamin 
^K       Franktia  employed  the  repulsion  of  two  linen 
I  H       threads,  C,  F.  de  C.  du  Fay,  J.  Canton,  W. 
^B       Henley  and  others  devised  the  pith  ball,  or 
^M       doubleslrawelectroscope(fig.  i).  T.Cavallo 
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Fio.  >. — CaviUo's  ElecifOKope. 
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i\  waa  necessaiy  to  place  1  cylinder  of  metallic  game  connected 
lo  the  earth  il^ide  the  vessd,  or  better  still,  to  line  the  glast 
shade  with  tin-Coil  connected  to  the  earth  and  observe  through 
a  hole  the  indicaiions  of  the  gold  leaves  (fig.  4).  Leaves  ol 
aluminium  foil  may  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  gold-leal, 
and  a  scale  is  tametimea  added  10  indicate  the  angular  divergenca 
of  the  leaves. 

The  uses  of  an  electroscope  are,  GtsI,  to  ascertain  if  any  body 
Is  bi  a  state  of  electrificalion,  and  secondly,  to  indioite  Ibe  sign 
of  [hat  charge.  In  conneiion  with  the  modem  study  of  radio- 
activity, the  electroscope  has  become  an  instmmeat  of  great 
usefulness,  far  outrivalling  the  spectroscope  in  sensibiL'ly. 
Radio-active  bodies  are  chiefly  recognized  by  the  power  they 
pcosese  of  rendering  the  air  in  their  neighbourhood  conductive; 
bence  the  electroscope  detects  the  prtscnoe  of  a  radio-active  body 
by  iosiog  an  electric  charge  given  to  it  more  quickly  than  it 
would  otherwise  do.  A  third  great  use  of  the  electroscope  is 
thaefore  to  detect  electric  conductivity  either  in  the  ail  or  in 
any  othet  body. 

To  delect  electrificatian  it  is  best  to  diarge  the  electroscope 
by  induction.  If  an  electrified  body  Is  held  near  the  goldleaf 
cIcctroKope  tbe  leaves  diverge  with  electricity  of  the  same  sign 
as  that  of  the  body  being  tested.  If,  witboul  removing  the 
electrified  body,  the  plate  or  knob  of  the  electrosorpe  is  touched, 
the  leaves  collapse.  If  the  electroscope  is/ 
the  electrified  body  removed,  the  leaves 
affiln  diverge  with  electricity  of  the 
opposile  tisa  to  that  of  the  body  bang 
tested.  The  sign  of  charge  is  then  deter- 
mined by  holding  near  the  dectrcecope  a 
glass  rod  nibbed  with  silk  or  a  aealini- 
wax  rod  rubbed  with  fiaonel.  If  tbe 
apiHoach  of  the  glass  rod  cauaei  Ibe 
leaves  in  their  final  stale  to  tnllapw, 
then  the  charge  in  the  rod  was  positive, 
but  if  it  causes  them  to  expand  still 
more  tbe  chatge  was  negative,  and  vice  , 
vena  for  the  sealing-wai  rod.  When  | 
employing  a  Volts  condenung  electro- 
scope, tbe  following  is  the  method  of 
procedure:— Tbe  top  of  the  electro- 
scope consists  o{  a  Sat,  tmootb  plala 
of  lacquered  brass  od  which  aiulber  plate  ol  bnis  rests, 
separated  Inm  it  by  three  minute  fragments  of  glus  or 
shellac,  or  a  film  of  shellac  varnish.  It  tbe  electtified  body 
is  toucbed  against  the  appa  plaie  whilst  at  the  same  time  tbe 
lower  plate  is  put  to  eulh,  tbe  condenser  formed  of  the  two  plates 
and  tbe  film  of  air  or  vomisb  becomes  charged  with  pooilivv 
dertridty  on  the  one  pLale  ajid  negative  on  the  other.  On  in- 
sulating the  lower  plate  and  roisingthe  upper  plate  by  the  glait 
handle,  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  formed  by  the  plates  ia 
vastly  decreased,  but  si  nee  the  charge  on  the  lower  plate  including 
the  gold  leaves  attached  to  it  remains  the  same,  as  tbe  capadly 
of  the  system  is  reduced  the  potential  is  raised  and  therefore  the 
gold  leaves  diverge  widely.  Volta  made  use  of  such  an  electro- 
scope in  his  celebrated  experiments  (1790-1800)  to  prove  that 
mctalsplacedlncontact  with  one  another  are  brought  to  different 
potentials,  in  other  words  to  prove  the  existence  of  so-called 
contact  elect  ricity.  He  wasassisted  to  detect  the  small  potential 
differences  then  in  question  by  tbe  use  of  a  multiplying  condenser 
orrevolvingdoubler(ieeEt«TKic»LM«3nME).  Toemploythe 
electroscope  as  a  means  of  detecting  radio-acltvtiy,  we  have  first 
to  test  the  leakage  quality  of  the  electroscope  itself.  Fonncrly 
it  was  usual  lo  insulate  the  rod  of  the  electroscope  by  pas^g  it 
through  a  hole  in  a  cork  or  mass  of  sulphur  fixed  in  the  lop  of 
Ibe  gloss  vessel  within  which  the  gold  le 
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it  must  b«  such  that  the  leaves  will  remtin  for  hours  or  days  in 
a  state  of  steady  divergence  when  an  electrical  charge  has  been 
given  to  them. 

•  In  their  researches  on  radio-activity  M.  and  Mme  P.  Curie 
employed  an  electroscope  made  as  follows: — A  metal  case 
(fig.  5),  havmg  two  holes  in  its  sides,  has  a  vertical  brass  strip  B 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  lid  by  a  block  of  sulphur  SS  or  any 
other  good  insulator.    Joined  to  the  strip  is  a  transverse  wire 

terminating  at  one  end  in  a  knob  C, 
and  at  the  other  end  in  a  condenser 
plate  P'.  The  strip  B  carries  also  a 
strip  of  gold-leaf  L,  and  the  metal  case 
is  connected  to  earth.  If  a  diarge  is 
given  to  the  electroscope,  and  if  any 
radio-active  material  is  placed  <m  a 
condenser  plate  P  attached  to  the 
outer  case,  then  this  substance  be- 
the  air  between  the  plates  P  and  P', 

The 


Fig.  5. — Curie's  Elec- 
troscope. 


slows  conductivity  on 

and  the  charge  of  the  electroscope  begins  to  leak  away, 
collapse  of  the  gold-leaf  fe  observed  through  an  aperture  in 
the  case  by  a  miscroscope,  and  the  time  Uken  by  the  gold- 
leaf  to  fail  over  a  certain  distance  is  proportional  to  the 
ionizing  current,  that  is,  to  the  intensity  of  the  radio-activity 
of  the  substance. 

A  very  similar  form  of  electroscope  was  emplo3red  by  J.  P.  L.  J. 
Elster  and  U.  F.  K.  Geitel  (fig.  6),  and  also  by  C.  T.  R.  Wilson 
(see  ¥roc.  Roy.  Soc.^  1901, 68,  p.  1 53).  A  metal  box  has  a  metal 
strip  B  su^>ended  from  a  blodc  or  insulator  by  means  of  a  bit  of 
sulphur  or  amber  S,  and  to  it  is  fastened  a  strip  of  gold-leaf  L. 
The  electroscope  is  provided  with  a  charging  rod  C.  In  a  dry 
atmosphere  sulphur  or  amber  is  «n  eariy  perfect  insulator, 
and  hence  if  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  box  is  kept  dry  by 
caldum  chloride,  the  electroscope  will  hold  its  charge  for  a 
long  time.  Any  divergence  or  collapse  of  the  gold-leaf  can  be 
viewed  by  a  microscope  through  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  the 
case. 

Another  type  of  sensitive  electroscope  is  one  devised  by 
C.  T.  R.  Wilson  {Proc,  Cam.  PkU.  Soc,  1903, 1 2,  part  2).  It  con- 
sists of  a  metal  box  placed  on  a  tilting  stand  (fig.  7).  At  one  end 
is  an  insulated  plate  P  kept  at  a  potential  of  aoo  volts  or  so  above 
the  earth  by  a  battery.  At  the  other  end  is  an  Insulated  metal 
wire  having  attached  to  it  a  thin  strip  of  gold-leaf  L.  If  the  plate 
P  'A  electrified  it  attracU  the  strip  which  stretches  out  towaitfsit. 
Before  use  the  strip  is  for  one  moment  connected  to  the  case,  and 
the  arrangement  is  then  tilted  until  the  strip  extends  at  a  certain 
angle.  If  then  the  stripof  gold-leaf  is  raised  or  lowered  in  potential 
it  moves  to  or  from  the  plate  P,  and  its  movement  can  be  observed 
by  a  microscope  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  box.  There  is 
a  particular  angle  of  tilt  of  the  case  which  gives  a  maximum 
sensitiveness.  Wilson  found  that  with  the  plate  electrified  to 
307  volts  and  with  a  tilt  of  the  case  of  30^,  if  the  gold-leaf  was 
raised  one  volt  in  potential  above  the  case,  it  moved  over  200 


Fio.  6.— Elster  and 
Geitel  Electroscope. 


Fio.  7.— Wilson's  Electroscope. 


divisions  of  the  micrometer  scale  in  the  eye-piece  of  the  micro- 
scope, 54  divisions  being  equal  to  one  miUimetre.  In  using  the 
Instrument  the  insulated  rod  to  which  the  gold-leaf  is  attached 
is  connected  to  the  conductor,  the  potential  of  which  is  being 
examined.  In  the  use  of  all  these  electroscopic  instruments  it 
is  essential  to  bear  in  nu'nd  (as  first  pointed  out  by  Lord  Kelvin) 
that  what  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  really  indicates  is  the  difference 
of  potentisi  between  the  gold-leaf  and  the  solid  walls  enclosing 


the  air  space  in  which  they  move.*  If  these  endoaing  walls  are 
made  of  anything  else  than  perfectly  conducting  material,  then 
the  indications  of  the  iostmment  may  be  uncertain  and  meaning- 
less. As  already  mentioned,  Faraday  remedied  this  defect  by 
coating  the  inside  of  the  glass  vessel  in  which  the  gold-leaves  were 
suspended  to  iona  an  dectroscope  with  tinfoO  (see  fig.  4). 
In  spite  of  these  admonitions  all  but  a  few  instrument  makers 
have  oontinQed  to  make  the  vicious  type  of  instrument  consisting 
of  a  pair  of  gold-leaves  suspended  within  a  glass  shade  or  bottle, 
no  means  being  provided  for  keqnng  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
continuaOy  at  aero  potentiaL 

See  J.  Qeric  Maxwell.  TnaHse  <m  Eisclrieity  ami  Mariulism,  vol.  L 
p.  300  (and  ed..  Oxfoid,  1881):  H.  M.  Noad.  A  ManvJ  oJl EUctricity, 
vol.  Ljp.  25  (London,  1855) ;  £.  Rutherford,  Radio-actintv. 

ELECTROSTATICS,  the  name  given  to  that  department  of 
electrical  science  in  whfch  the  phenomena  of  electricity  at  rest 
are  considered.  Besides  their  ordinaty  condition  all  bodies  aro 
capable  of  being  thrown  Into  a  physical  state  in  which  Ihcy  are 
said  to  be  electrified  or  charged  with  electricity.  When  in  this 
condition  they  become  sources  of  electric  force,  and  the  tptxt 
round  them  in  which  this  force  is  manifested  is  called  an  "electric 
field  "  (see  Electricity).  Electrified  bodies  exert  mechanical 
forces  on  each  other,  creating  or  tending  to  create  motion,  an^ 
also  induce  electric  charges  on  neighbouring  surfaces. 

The  reader  possessed  of  no  previous  knowledge  of  electrical 
phenomena  will  best  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  experiments.  For  this  purpose 
the  following  apparatus  should  be  provided:— (i)  two  small 
metal  tea-trays  and  some  clean  dry  tumblers,  the  latter  preferably 
varnished  with  shellac  varnish  made  with  alcc^of  free  from 
water;  (2)  two  sheets  of  ebonite  rather  larger  than  the  tea-trays; 
(3)  a  rod  of  sealing-wax  or  ebonite  and  a  glass  tube,  also  some 
pieces  of  silk  and  flannel;  (4)  a  few  small  gflt  pith  balls  suq>ended 
by  dry  silk  threads;  (5)  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  and,  if  possible, 
a  ^mple  form  of  quadrant  electrometer  (see  Euectkoscope  and 
Euectrouetek);  (6)  some  brass  balls  mounted  on  the  ends 
of  ebonite  penholders,  and  a  few  tin  canisters.  With  the  aid 
of  this  apparatus,  the  principal  facts  of  electrostatics  can  be 
experimentally  verified,  as  follows: — 

Experiment  I. — Place  one  tea-tray  bottom  side  uppermost 
upon  three  warm  tumblers  as  legs.  Rub  the  sheet  of  ebonite 
vigorously  with  warm  flannel  and  lay  it  rubbed  side  downwards 
on  the  top  of  the  tray.  Touch  the  tray  with  the  finger  for  an 
instant,  and  lift  up  the  ebonite  without  letting  the  lumd  touch 
the  tray  a  second  Ume.  The  tray  is  then  found  to  be  dectrified. 
If  a  suspended  gilt  pith  ball  is  bdd  near  it,  the  ball  will  first  be 
attracted  and  then  repelled.  If  small  fragments  of  paper  are 
scattered  on  the  tray  and  then  theother  tray  hdd  in  the  hand  over 
them,  they  will  fly  up  and  down  rapidly.  If  the  knuckle  is 
approached  to  the  dectrified  tray,  a  small  spark  will  be  seen,  and 
afterwards  the  tray  will  befound  to  bedischargedorundectrified. 
If  the  dectrified  tray  is  touched  with  the  sealing-wax  or  ebonite 
rod,  it  will  not  be  discharged,  but  if  touched  with  a  metal  wire, 
the  hand,  or  a  damp  thread,  it  is  discharged  at  once.  This  diowt 
that  some  bodies  are  conductors  and  others  non-conducU^s  or 
insulators  of  dectridty,  and  that  bodies  can  be  electrified  by 
friction  and  impart  their  electric  charge  to  other  bodies.  A 
charged  conductor  supported  on.  a  non-conductor  retains  its 
charge.    It  is  then  said  to  be  insulated. 

Experiment  II. — Arrange  two  teartrays,  each  on  dry  tumblers 

as  bdore.    Rub  the  sheet  of  ebonite  with  flannd,  lay  it  face 

downwards  on  one  tray,  touch  that  tray  with  the  finger  for  a 

moment  and  lift  up  the  ebonite  sheet,  rub  it  again,  and  lay  it 

face  downwards  on  the  second  tray  and  leave  it  there.    Tlten 

take  two  suq>ended  gilt  pith  balls  and  touch  them  (a)  both 

against  one  tray;    they  will  be  found  to  repd  each  other;  (6) 

touch  one  against  one  tray  and  the  other  against  the  other  tray, 

and  they  wUl  be  found  to  attract  each  other.     This  proves  the 

existence  of  two  kinds  of  dectricity,  called  posiitve  and  negative, 

*  Sec  Lord  Kelvin,  "  Report  on  Electrometers  and  Electrostatic 
Measurrmcnts,"  Brit.  Assor.  Report  for  1867,  or  Lord  Kelvin's 
Reprint  oj. Papers  on  EUctrostatics  and  Magnetum,  p.  26a 
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negaUvdy.    If  an  iasoUted  UmA  MhUtMUcUfcaatUiU^iihe 

3lbe  i^lditoaTPtaryifiUodi)ifcilftH)ttr4b^iiAlLis94isdba^^ 
«taickblda8aiMli«k^<liMtf)*ny^jMbilfttnbaktotmilb  «^Mt 
dak  tpaBBn^o^iskmgii^Sfod1m»909lib^i(kAlfa&  iwttautkpeft 

ifeitctjfAwnJiiWMrtytje^pdU|t>tni<wiiiunijt«>h<iwtt^     i-n<> j  x^ 

ftiife«feolitf^sbta*3ol;|MDit*ikrift  dvenk^jfaait  nritaiUbwiii  it* 
^^MihuhnfXtk^n'UcOit  ifaoautriiriiritiKlBqpoiivitkilatytbb^okiBft 

Ablduiitbecba9t»rtiwkt9«i^Abdi^  ttelEM«  i^altoItiMcfaMi 
rintb/i^  iiitaI|ll«dobnisfWI;ilbnNiUi  bdkgrtyiiiBriuii«irf:MI 
-»BBtwi>mdto)<k»  scln:iflnM>p(;.ii«iliiie^;foHbddb><)>e<icgalifaie^ 
iAtatikie&>riTU»9#rof  tiieUciiftitduiBriinvHUdfioeiH*  UaotM» 
itop^sfhen  MtxtmB^i^-ttUiis  k^wlbtiKtspMitiv^odaigattsiiiie 

aMilie<BiaM  nsif  wMdtilh{i)iatf&ppiaiDBlii*i^<tMar«Mi4yAo^iK 
siedBbstiofie  iraifetittjla  ilsMi:)  iirUouieiiiii|4nlD'tsodiraktedicft 
•dettitfekb  negaiivdyxiiT  ittM>iM<|^ftBd8ih«I^b«»wMw9adtH« 

afaihtf  vthK>Mw^iMls|ite)  AeodmKbcopioclttqRibvtMBAle^ 
but  if  the  glass  rod  daaitlntsaiB^  ibn^kt$m»Afpu  ^nqprd* 
•Ml^tMtlo  )l0aipv(il;iwkiUb  linMin^lBftWtiiied'i«|i«irite>Wrer 
the  tray,  we  t<meh: ritJkti^r^egi  liiBwit  'fAdoilMmiiHliAir 
gtehBboMtcaii(fcBt»tfaeliiiyi»MI  belMiKfitDMpiHti^iflyeleKtriaed. 
ubeenctifaetDehauteiittiawaoldni!  »qacdioatMt  iDi»aicMUu/T 
-wx^a^tiki^^iJMamimA  baiiftiiwrjnAsctd  aliitvq^iieblfMBitiis 
ln*ikirotlietni6i|egativKdbciitdl3^d'IhfeaMdiaai||a  tiMQMMft£fi 
<ilelfaygfclpBchM,^|A<tlhtifitttUMiM|i|tirfltiiUidtiiyi<|insdlatgd 
haAtfielvlbanllficKitMtiwriJ  donoH  Jnioi|  ir.Hl  moil  d)nrj.>ib. 
WnSmfieiimt^  i)VbmNMe  offficsMblec^dira  vapiEluliiUqr  vid 
stoHotz  A/^Jaupmsi(]HlhrfthB«gBkl%ka6itidalimBopdbo  zeK^^ga 
pmtMtyrtobwmbiAhelt^  ennMieelMiMlB  atadi,  kmdnolfepdttx 
4b;>arillianfct9atfki^i8;{fltODtliflriaa)i8leniaSb  liaiffesftfftiHieieqtnf 
scope(iiiHriditeqtofi«iifi(fK>9iliv«J<iei«iitA^r.WitUM^ 
JaditfaDbayiris  wiUaolaMnoniti^acv  tiB>lnIl2airiitf  and  taich 
«lK-tet«dfe  «f  tife  iHOiisterptJK  WrresiwU  tntt^M^cIfittlba 
the  b^lLhewithdnMm,  ihfedha^favndll  dinBeiyDvadioikiutiiiic 
negativ^ectnfiQatieo.  iuU^AmiomKmtM^iwiiig  ikk  haHi, 
touching  thit  omridoftf  aktf>a8iliater<fbiu|i4naBloottlibbali 
touched  agaifbithBid^deisdB  tkvoifiiiterf^  then  A^nvifthflrawiBC 

Ad  toikiadiui^ail^niiSniiMeppiM^ 

mhffii  fafc^dhaig^dribbdyiwi^pahoraipdMetfafci  0a 

uctor^jcanaik  aiiaitctuflil  ajptifciiaAitti  tate 
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side,  aind  tnesequaalitie8)ala(«iital4B)^maMnlioi)?4iip  ni  inioq 

owSdrfio/tMsufiteoOwlGlktrgvtrriSo  lan«e4lai»fcs|»a|en>#«i^lric 

chargbwiC^'tTCsIdafloaniHBaitadicfiBrifMhichMvidmtBfi^ 

lirhiyi^raikoafrf^BiiBiin^hiariLttHl^iMr^ri  C«iirw>iAt  iMidUel 

iVtoiday(iaB<£:ju>^ledD<iliaalrel^(iiQra9indntfad/ol^^     tihal 

.In^theiateMialByiekiifio^'Ai^yabi^^fataniiftl^  aiuinkB^iiC 
4iifeuiabT  tapalieiactnoiiiwh)ohr]stata7ia>iraii9uii9r1«aU^ 

.«ottoa9olUHr880iaValr)^dbnl«cal'i\BkaHiffwcttl^  «^ 

)Mfe  tedif  inn^iiona  isai^4tMKiiAdttttei|ta(14>)l  ioi|yd)ilj»naf 
^(ttarf  eaUed^  tiieii>Jduflnlod>fMitf<i«lp4^tei|tfi  Miiitiiaiak^doilV 
*aHiBiiitotaj|]r.  laIinthif>B«at4riatoiEta«alf  natfouhabaiettfflficlb- 
nftwfromapanfiUtttoi^Dtwde  aniiiKflettiMbtifiDiViiliiMMifl 
elDtafaiKof  i»i«iit/im]ldliaie<eri«4fittiialkiiili#i«BcfeQtm 
JUnliBiiteokttai^jGAnaglslim  tUft  teitfiqwantity^idafiosd^ 
^Uqws: — \i  we  consider  %  yery  small  electrified  spherical  con.- 

i^lit^tf  e»rti' WySviI^^<^ 'rt^rcr^PW 
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'VRictOr/  ezpenrnciTt  Slwws  tftat  It  eTcrt^ 
jaMtiNU\sijiuIax.axid\S}ini]aHy^lectrifiQd^  be 
.C^Afc  Qqiatodik|»pviBdtA«CtJi»BBe4ha;qfq»lj 


the  s<raare  of  the  distance  between  the  cei^tres  of  the  s^m-ca. 
-TW'  tttlft"  bf  ^ht^rtriAr^ftfricJ'  lit; thil  r  ^rittJ^t^/'iWfrfirnc. 

■uitely  equal  to  1/981  paft  of  the  weight) MiMWr  ffVmm^  nA 


i«i9binrifa4'AndMaidtJMai»«fio^|»«liii  «lhc8C(al4>lMiia]«9ctM|. 
-stolioriinab  0|iq*a9tft}v><i«ito  it:!)tc#tbi«aiftlktlriMDiai^«B4 
ai*aad^)oldotiitol1bodyfi«ilh«ifo^  laiToaeTdyMl  liho  oeaiote 
Bi^ajilabA^iiiftMwa  ^fcona^fanttqiftin  iitiwtdedltlMt7tlN»^pteBfi 

laldvlrkhiifttakaiMV  uitlqr.  (dtf  liho^l«0la»alKo«tlUctiBtBfiii«ite 
'iM|ikoa4iip(A»dH«w4*ak«a«UM«dk»tigM*BBa»4^ 
SnjaaiaiMBtoofalndielQaMioiCQPiftttitvlQ^ftfi^aeaityuc^^  xA 
,^tuA<^  WqrlMMHatid  anittigtapBcaplyvvimanrfiAf  auhaibttm 
aieacatbedj  (ieniMiih<iM4baAioal3ibte»11>alaeeaBiiMp») 
tttlQQ'^ii>rnigrli^)i«of{xtMlaot9shai«as  bM|4cdiB^bKHIi*ht 
•nwqhaiirqiy  iiii:^ialiniidBfiy)afcith<|rdaeiflciiift-<CBstaiibn  jH  )  01 
oirCteftid  «afaochfIfi9a(fiapaliIiMa\ttriDglib«ib9<iq  ))h«(feaA  vitk 
■Q>|rieHTOrir«tir>rtMte>df'.BlaBtfia»ty»  aa)dTi>laadd*  ia^itasr  fkctflf 
•ftU)>atfapbi^iriadaeaili»ielectnc^toK:adbaftfttv<sltth£4  UiwilbJif 
MdvetttDtaca)  aaeofaaoic^  iteintocyiAtxte^Ea  jd|y»at,dt«lfiiniitd 
move  it  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  electrictialow.orfThif 
|tB09idiB  msidrKdeOiitfad/dfrAMaptsdt  dtaotiifiiDaMtiloi'Jt  is 
Ui<nsti)C|i«th]arfia»(cbciiid£bldaVithbb  |iQaoAt»«hiMdiiMDal| 
ioDdtidiKtplQCHaqnaiiiAn^  lihaqfi^  alAadlupoibb^jUMftlMvkBPicd 
idtc^  laibnaii«g3a<ri)dBelMliifcicoDila*boofb1j^dMamM>iiiiBt 
<MiiiqaJit9l  Wi  iimtyty>;jISQrfairti#>MUiecB«iaiTi  :iWi*<pli  wliart  fWt 
alialMssilmi^lfa»JittdnflD|iiHa»ite4H  tlitff<rii«rfiD|KdiMi«tolM« 
iifaltBiia&iplifjto^aaibraiogjtliit  iiktoiad  ebcifkal 


inttodliad  keDtfce>^mplo)«aoolt'fll>Illi 

|qea9<Maln*cll  and  wtlKoimteB  i*ntglnBca>i|SQ  iJla  tfofdi 

jgcdrawrty^awfeHatlyinBXidlaf  ateftricfefcfa'?  ^beiH(allrreho«Ul 

10^  tb||tirfaafi»fCfilqFMllhcidlfidk^eclBC\f^Qd(la<^ 
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iiHsgMuiBialpo(ri(ily>^  tUe>0o«UUddiauifclts»tlolii«f oCMtfiljr 
jd  ia«aiihic3»tyfaitatiaiattaiication'»WbqtlMiHt»tarf;ple^tikiiy)i» 
«liaAiiMi9<MofadiaC3  If  lailasti^FaMti^iitallftiiK  fOitc^iavilil 
aaAWs  -AdkMflftjpiaoq  wbfcia  thac4t(oiafi|llo)i>  QS:«l^piBt{nfiac>i 
valiiD^nritjflBtttfftbtito  aaofifafl^tMtotltt(machaBichlifo;lte{«clMi 

ii]i4txbndMin|;>>tiid«inMmrdi(tift)14«i<^iBn^  Iaiiiia)f>^|Urit 
ana*ihr,ifdut  didf  t^aiinljnaalntsnl  Qoaitiyti  tittig^Qjalqalnb 
aUiichimtafiaaiA  iiiplBofai^iBfl(«IcctjS(;{fidlii>atqal^]i(telvkait 
lihB  e|ptfrfir'Artc9ptto>iyM^»tiKrf)iirtpiAx^ 
teBhniMdAthttdn«ciIiinaht]M(tlattifa>6>BBbiiatkiiiBi^^ 
fodBOMif  ^  ta>X8Eitf)nMft2  m¥ftliim^;|)oa«Vts^4taNiste(i(b»t)*bo 
cMvaeiliate  aAaV^ithattlfdoefiQoltjtenMMr  dtHusMibMldglial 
l^ac  .^d/iawliilttlntiMt  ^lacttifc irniwUpbaBttlhqiiwhtoi 
jfe'itnilQBq  ofij  t\iu)  ni  ao.nrjDni  oairtl^  h' '»bc  dirfj  33ni2  bnc 
-:ojpat»dayci|)tif|dMfodilho^te#onaQtfjaiid(jaaitftd'|MOC9Ai^ 
Aiaaa^djlM&iiloljdactf^jfairaci^ijlf  M;}icMa4deit>aeiln^itiiU 
nwitifciaff)ch>mKfaiHtjbfctMUteQf  |KaitiVB<kKlntiAlritocte^I«inid 
iniaardbdbs  adk  ilc>vvi)l'>tM«K»iy;i¥adl«iaQM»«ndtiliJip  ^^ 
flf  ttkeisl«ldoftir«b&a  ftjctetMaiitfi»ct]bn./<;¥kiir)f)tdbidosvlte4 
%  ilt>wftaMlolbomM  ihmii  Umt  aetata  )tftinorift3^Aiitt)alb*fbtf 
physical  forces  i<.falhiba(liPdjoi^aldotrigtioi||e«  b .  .Wn  — yiothte 
aristJdateeiitftlyAi^iiitithalrai  twaioS^flMtaia  ioMe  iaririliiWao 
drawn  in  a  field  of  ck«tflteiQtc^*hat[itf3diiHar^M«(0>inflide*«i 
«irfir]&<|>oiBlrlaritfl4hM«MltHn(l«kciai(tiC6ntefatha(ti)ttJa.  (9<et 
iMiytttoiiMfi&ilaairiQ^tfQll  fielAbctdividaribapBsj^MHtoaSUkdMMto 
irf)ifiil8lbd  HdiKdoaoAdM  Ite  1— aafcatttfcoimiif>iited$^tftfdkng<b 
4)faaachjek«fPt(byl^JMlie8oJf»fdo(iirt.«fnlh0edkiotmof(toi»)iii^ 
jUre«tiqBL£,i/I'hia<fuia^0Sdbte0ra]^ia:oi4liKbthe  'i^Jiiie<yitfignl'flf 
«|cftiic^rQti7[*rttofafMft»fiNMiafi^ie  tf  .Mif  .)}alttig^tbiaiiol^ 
:SB)90bie  frfsesjtMi  valiir  otrtW^  elacMftAMtire  longfeb^MreenMia 
switits  gpfloqduMowi  iM*ditpoDdc»t  oCiMiltpfMlaapaitfi  «le^nrd^ 
^ii4{ib«f  tMn  JuOMolhfi^tfMv/wrjij^iefviKaoidbl^  ,«fj.Ubft  lHl9 
p^iht9BOfi4}<>B^W3i*rii  iWsii«iiiyl)idi:fioft>i/0ND:i«iti)^«t«iiial 
difference  otherwise  by  saying  that  it  is  the  work  doQfSi%j»fi|piif 
4  aiwdlbQDduatoi(chMtiMii>HlbMMi4(tinit7«4^adJ^|yolh>n|9ne 
Ikonkiita  1^ei«ilMrni«(ii  4ireptlt»iappMitr>'V>)i^MlDioHwbi(i^it 
(IrQdUoaoyiaiiftdfir^tltbtkfilrialQnwi  ^If^  tt»iHael&iol  :)ii)  >ol-» 
r.  ?6(MlracjP0^ciiMi-^S«WOseollKafifbai^iiKfr^b«vto'i^>^ 
jdi^!qfeBA>1ritJae)a(!tndty>wtAia|iiflimaiitiilwri^  It  WidiiCidad 
4ipdhtf>tnn(ll  «af4«al«iiite,Mrtiii^4vliiAq«aKda  \mk)i^m$i^ 
M  tiiwti&tky.aimmmoH^M^  oi  fle^(aitTfflr(ttltoobe(^inv» 

round  the  conductor  into  tubular  surfaces  callea  tubes  of  elftc^rj 
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inre^'miid  eftcbtutie  wilt  spriag  fnnd  an  uat>of  the  wndnctor 
carrying  a  anit  electric  cfauge.  Hence  the  cbarge  on  the  con^ 
doctor  can  be  measured  by  the  number  of  unit  electiic  tubes 
springfaigfroait.  In  the  next  place  we  may  consider  the  charged 
body  to  be  sunoonded  by  a  number  of  closed  surfaces,  such  that 
the  potential  difference  between  any  pbint  on  one  mrlace  and 
the  earth  is  the  same.  These  surfaces  ate  called  "e<)uipotential" 
or  **  levd  surfaces,"  and  we  may  so  locate  them  that  the  potential 
difference  between  two  adjacent  surfaces  is  one  unit  of  potential, 
that  is,  it  requires  one  absolute  unit  of  work  (i  erg)  to  move  a 
small  body  diarged  with  one  unit  of  electricity  from  one  surface 
to  the  nekt.  These  enclosing  surfaces,  therefore,  cut  up  the  qMce 
into  shells  of  potential,  and  divide  up  the  tubes  of  force  into 
electric  cells,  'the  surface  of  a  charged  conductor  is  an  cqu^ 
potential  surface,  because  ^hen  iht  electric  charge  is  in  equili- 
brium there  is  no  tendency  for  electricity  to  move  from  one  part 
to  the  other. 

We  arbitrarily  call  the  potential  of  the  earth  xecO)  since  all 
potential  difference  is  relative  and  there  is  no  absolute  potential 
any  more  than  absolute  leveL  We  call  the  difference  of  potential 
between  a  charged  conductor  and  the  earth  the  potential  of  the 
conductor.  Hence  when  a  body  is  charged  positively  its  poten- 
tial is  raised  above  that  of  the  earth,  and  when  negatively  it  is 
lowered  beneath  that  of  the  earth.  Potential  m  a  certain 
sense  is  to  electricity  as  difference  of  level  is  to  liquids  or 
difference  of  temperature  to  heat.  It  most  be  noted,  bow- 
ever,  that  potential  is  a  mere  mathematical  concept,  and 
has  no  objective  existence  like  difference  of  kvel»  nor  is  it 
capable  ptr  se  ol  producing  physical  changes  ki  bodies,  such 
a8>  those  which  are  brought  about  by  rise  ^  temperative,  apart 
from  any  question  of  difference  of  temperature.  There  is, 
howevelr,  tUs  similarity  between  tbem.  -  Elet^dty  temb  to 
flow  fn»m  places  of  high  to  places  of  low  potential^  water  to  flow 
down  lulK  and  heat  to  move  from  places  of  high  to  pUces  of  low 
temperature.  Returning  to  the  case  of  the  charged  body  with 
thespact  around  it  cut  up  into  electric  ceBs  by  the  tubes  of  force 
and  shells  of  potential,  it  is  obWous  that  the  number  of  these 
cells  is  represented  by  the  product  QV,  where  Q  is  the  charge  and 
V  the  potential  of  the  body  in  electrostatic  units.  An  eloartted 
coaductoris  astoreof  ener^,  and  from  the  definition  of  potential 
it  is  dear  that  the  work  done'  in  increasing  the  charge  f  of  a 
conductor  whose  potential  is  vhy  a  small  amount  dq,  fe  stf^, 
and  since  this  added  charge  increases  in  turn  the  potential^ 
it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  work  done  in  charging  a  conductor 
vrithQ  units  to  a  potential  V  uniu  is  |QV  units  of  work.  Accord- 
ingly the  number  of  electric  cells  into  which  the  space  ro«nd  is  cut 
up  is  equal  to  twice  the  energy  stored  up,  or  eadi  cell  contains 
half  a  unit  of  energy.  This^  harmonises  with  the  fact  that  the 
real  seat  of  the  enerigr  of  electrification  b  the  dielectric  or  in- 
sulator fivrounding  the  charged  conductor.' 

We  have  next  to  notice  three  important  &cts  in  electrostatics 
and  some  consequences  flowing  therefrom* 

(i)  Eieetricat  Eqmlibrimm  and  PcHnHai^n  there  be  any 
number  of  charged  conductors  in  a-  field,  the  electrificatloti  on 
lihtm  being  in  equilibdumer  at  rest,  the  surfaosofdch  conductor 
is  an  cquipotential  surface.  Fbr  since  electridty  teads  to  move 
befween  points  or  conductors  at  different  potentials,  If  the 
electridty  is  at  rest  on  them  the  potential  must  be  ettry- 
whcre  the  same.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  deetric 
force  at  tlic  sorlacrof  the  conductor  has  no  component  along 
the  surface,  in  other  words,  the  electric  foice  at  \hk  bounding 
Surface  of  the  tonductor  and  insulator  is  everywhero  at  right 
angles  to  it. 

By  the  surjace  iemity  of  dectrifieation  on  a  conductor  is 
meant  the -charge  per  unit  of  area,  or  the  ntunber  Of  tubes  of 
electric  force  which  spring  from  unit  area  of  itssuifsce.  Coulomb 
proved  experimentdly  that  the  doetric  force  just  oUtdde  a 
conductor  at  any^  point  is  proportionat  to  the  electric  dehnky  at 
that  poSwi.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  resultant  electric  fbnce 
normal  to  the  surface  At  a  point  just  outside  a  conductor  is 

>  See  Maxwdl.  EUmentary  Ttetitiu  on  Elecirkity  fOxfortf.  rMt). 
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equal  to  4ir»,  wfaere^  is Ibvioifiue dodty  at  dlat^ pofat.   lliii 
is  usuaUy  called  Coulomb's  Law.< 

(ii>  Seal  of  Cfter j».^The  charge  on  an  dectrified  conductor 
is  wholly  on  the  surface,  imd  there  b  no  electric  force  in  the 
interior  of  a  dosed  dectrified  conducting  surface  which  deei 
not  contain  any  other  electrified  bodies.  Faraday  proved  this 
experimentally  (see  Experimental  Researches ^  series  xi.  %  1173) 
by  constructing  a  large  chamber  or  box  of  paper  covered  with 
tinfofl  er  thin  mctai  This  was  insulated  and  highly  dectrified. 
In  the  interior  no  trace  of  electric  cbaige  could  be  found  when 
tested  by  electroscopes  or  other  means.  Cavendish  proved  if  by 
endosfaig  a  metal  sphere  in  two  hemispheres  of  thin  metal  hdd 
on  insulating  supports.  If  the  sjriieffe  is  diarged  and  then  the 
jadceting  hemispheies  fitted  od  it  and  removed,  the  sphere  is 
found  to  be  perfectly  discharged."  Numerous  other  demonstco^ 
tions  6f  thb  fact  were  given  by  Ftotday.  The  thinnest  possiUe 
spherical  shdl  of  metal,  such  as  a  sphere  of  insulator  coated  with 
p)ki4eaf,  behaves  as  a  conductor  for  static  charge  just  as  if  it 
were  a  sphere  of  soUd  mctaL  The  fact  that  there  is  no  dectric 
force  in  the  interior  of  such  a  dosed  electrified  shdl  is  one 
of  the  most  certainly  ascertained  facts  in  the  sdence  of  dectn>> 
statics,  and  it  enables  us  to  demonstrate  at  once  that  particks 
of  dectridty  attract  and  repd  each  other  with  a  force  which  is 
invcrsdy  as  the  square  of  thdr  distance. 

Wc  may  give  In  the  first  place  an  dementary  proof  of  the  oob- 
verse  pn^oaition  by  the  aid  of  a  simple  lemma^— 

Lemma.-^ll  partides  of  matter  attract  one  another  according 
to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  the  attraction  of  all  sections 
of  a  cone  for  a  partide  at  the  vertex  is  the  same.  D^fimtwu.'^ 
The  solid  angle  subtended  by  any  surface  at  a  point  is  measured 
by  the  quotient  of  its  apparent  surface  by  the  square  of  its 
distance  from  that  point.  Hence  the  total  solid  angle  round 
any  point  is  4r.  The  solid  angles  subtended  by  all  normal 
sections  of  a  cone  at  the  vertex  are  therdore  equal,  and  since  the 
attractions  of  these  sections  on  a  partide  at  the  vertex  anp 
proportional  to  thdr  distanoesirom  the  vertex,  they  ure  numeri- 
cally equal  to  one  another  and  to  the  solid  angle  of  the  cone. 

Let  us  then  suppose  a  ^herical  shdl  O  to  be  dectrified. 
Select  any  point  P  in  the  interior  and  let  a  line  drawn 
through  it  sweep  out  a  smaU  double  cone 
(see  fig.  i).  Each  cone  cuts  out  an  area 
on  the  surface  equally  inclined  to  the  cone 
axis.  The  dectric  density  on  the  ^ibere 
being  uniform,  the  quantities  of  dectridty 
on  these  areas  are  proportidnol  to  the  areas, 
and  if  the  dectiic  force  varies  invendy  as 
the  square  of  <the  distance  the  foftes 
exerted  by  these  two  surface  charges  at  the 
point  in  question  ore  proportional  to  the 
soKd  angle  of  the  little  oenc.  Hence  the  forces  due  to  the  two 
areas  at  opposite  ends  of  the  chord  are  equal  and  opposed. 

Hence  we  see  that  if  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere  is  divided 
into  pairs  of  elemeMs  by  cones  described  through  any  interior 
point,  the  resultant  force  at  that  point  must  consist  of  the  stim 
of  pairs  of  equal  and  opposite  forces,  and  is  therdore  xerO. 
For  the  proof  of  the  converse  prc^iosition  we  must  refer  the 
reader' to  the  Biectrkal  Rtsearckes  of  the  Hon,  Henry  Cavendkk, 
p.  4r9,  or  to  Maxwell's  Tr^ise  on  Ekctridty  and  Magnetism, 
snd  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  where  Maxwell  gives  an  elegant  proof  that 
If  the  force  in  the  interior  of  a  dosed  conductor  is  zero,  tbe  law 
of  the  force  must  be  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance** 
From  this  fact  it  follows  that  we  can  sbidd  any  conductor 
entirdy  from  exterhal  influence  by  other  charged  conductots 
'by  endodng  it  in  a  metal  case.    It  is  not  even  necessary  that 

*  See  Maxwdl,  Treaiue  on  BledricUy  and  Magnetism  (3rd  ed.. 
Oxfood,  1802),  vol.  L  p.  80. 
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*  Maxwdl,  Ibid.  vol.  i.  ft  74a;  ^90  &eelrical  ReKankes  of  the  ff on. 
P.J04. 


Henry  CamndiOt,  edkod 


Cleric  Maxwdl  (Cambridge,  1879). 


*  Laplace  iMu.  Cel,  ^oU  i.  ch.  iL)  gave  the  first  direct  demonstra- 
tion that  no  function  of  tbe  distance  except  the  inverse  square  can 
satisfy  the  condition  that  a  unuorm  spherical  shell  exerts  no  force 
on  a  particle  within  it. 
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a  prifKl  clcclriril  Hreen  [or  Iheit 
uul  ckctromelcrs,  Ihereforc,  staiiding  m  piokin 
bodis  cui  be  pcflecUy  shiddod  from  inBun 
Uicm  in  cylinders  oJ  irKttl  gauR. 

£v«a  j1  a  chAjgcd  and  iuulatcd  cmduclc 
caDuler  vr  de?p  cup,  is  not  pcKcclly  dosed,  i 
a  proof-plane  coDustinC  of  a  imall  disk  ol  gilt  _ 
Uu  cod  of  a  nxj  ol  gum-lac  alU  nol  bring  away  any  dxttiv  il 
applSod  10  lh«  dnp  infdc  portSooa.  In  fact  it  h  curioua  10  note 
how  large  aa  opening  may  be  made  ina  vcaael  wUcb  yd  reaialDfl 
(01  all  d«trical  purposes  "a  dosed  conductor."  Maxwell 
{Eieptentary  Treatise,  &c-,  p-  15)  ingeniously  applied  Ihls  fact  I0 
the  insulation  ol  conducion.  11  wc  desire  10  intulaie  a  mcl^il 
Ijall  to  make  iL  hold  a  charge  of  elecLricily,  it  is  usual  to  do  so 
by  Uladung  it  to  a  handle  or  stem  of  glais  or  ebonite.  In  this 
case  the  electric  charge  exists  at  tbe  point  where  the  stem  is 
attaehed,and  there  leakage  by  creeping  takes i^ace.  ll^hovrevo't 
we  employ  a  hoiLow  sphere  and  let  the  stem  pass  through  a  bole 
in  the  side  brgn  than  itself,  and  attach  the  end  10  the  interior 
of  the  sphere,  then  leakage  (annol  lake  place. 

*    r  corollary  of  the  fact  ibal  Ihete  ii        -       -    - 
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(ill.)  AHKiatim  of  PoiUim  owf  Netalae  Eltclnnliei.— The 
third  leading  (act  ia  ekctniMatica  li  that  positlie  and  negative 
electricity  aR  always  ctesLed  in  equal  quantilics,  and  that  foi 
every  charge,  say,  of  positive  electricity  on  one  conductor  there 
nuM  axial  an  soBC  other  bodies  an  equal  toialchaige  of  negative 
electricity.  Faiaday  eipresstd  this  fact  by  saying  that  no 
■laolute  electric  chaige  could  be  given  <o  mailer.  Ii  we  consider 
the  charge  of  a  conductor  to  be  measured  by  the  number  ol 
lube*  of  riectric  Ions  which  pcoceed  fraca  it,  then,  since  each 
tube  must  end  on  isine  Mbn  cmductor,  ih>  above  auwnent 
is  equivaleni  to  saying  that  the  dnrgts  at  («dt  end  of  a  tube 
«(  electric  force  are  equal. 

The  facts  may,  however,  best  be  i;nderMaod  and  demontiiated 
by  considering  an  eipetinieDt  due  lo  Faraday,  cammonly  called 
the  ice  pail  tiperimrnt,  because  be  eiaployed  for  It  a  pewtn 
Ice  pail  (£1^.  Kb.  vol.  ii.  p.  179,  or  PhiL  Mtt.  i&ij,  11).  On 
the  plate  ol  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  place  a  nietal  canlslpT 
having  a  loose  lid.  Let  a  metal  ball  be  suspended  by  a  silk 
thread,  and  the  canister  lid  so  hxed  to  the  thread  that  when  the 
lid  is  in  place  the  ball  hangs  in  the  centre  of  the  canister.  Lei 
the  ball  and  Hd  be  removed  by  the  silk,  and  kl  a  charge,  say, 
olp«iliveeIectricily(-|-Q)begiventotheball.  Let  IhecaiiBler 
be  touched  with  the  finger  to  discharge  it  perfectly.  Then  let 
the  ball  be  lowered  into  the  canister.  It  wUl  be  found  that  ai 
it  does  so  tbe  gold -leaves  of  the  riectroacope  diverge,  but  nillapse 
again  il  the  ball  Is  withdrawn.  If  the  baU  Ix  jowcrM  until  the 
lid  is  in  place,  the  leaves  take  a  iteady  deSection.  Neil  let  the 
canister  be  toudied  with  the  finger,  tbe  leavea  collapse,  but 
diverge  again  when  the  ball  is  withdrawn.  A  test  will  show  that 
Is  this  last  case  the  canrstei  la  left  negatively  electrified.  I( 
before  the  ball  is  withdrawn,  alter  touching  iha  outside  of  the 
canisier  with  (he  6nger.  the  ball  is  tilted  over  to  make  it  touch 
tbe  Inside  of  the  canister,  then  on  Mthdrawing  i(  the  canister 
■nd  ball  are  lound  to  be  perfectly  discharged.  The  tiplanaiion 
il  as  lolloiis:  the  charge  <-t-  QJ  of  poaitive  electricity  on  the 
\M  creates  by  inductioa  an  equl  charge  (-Q)  on  tbe  Insidr 
oi  the  canister  when  placed  in  it,  and  repels  to  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  canister  in  equal  charge  (-(-  Q).  On  touching  the 
canister  Ihli  last  charge  goes  to  esnfa.  Hence  when  the  ball  is 
tcuebcd  agiinit  the  Inside  ol  the  csnittn'  before  withdmwing  it 
■  second  lime,  the  fact  that  the  system  is  found  subsequently 
19  be  completely  ditduxged  proves  that  the  chaits-Q  Induced 
on  the  Ins^  a(  the  caaiMer  mutt  be  exactly  equal  10  (be  thatge 
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Be  osBftiuctcd  two  eoMtl  MBdisMM,  .ttcfa  consitlDg  oi  miHtal 
b*ll  encIoKd  in  ■  hoBoir  inalil  iphcre,  Bnd  he  provided  »lia 
certUD  hunispherical  ihclls  of  iheUoc,  sulphur,  glass,  tesin,  £:c., 
wbidi  be  could  to  place  in  one  coadeiueT  bcLwcen  the  baU  aod 
OKlmlltt  ipfaeie  IhM  iLfonneda  cODdaueimlhuliddieJectric 
He  Ibca  <lecennined  ihe  ratio  of  tbe  capadiia  of  the  iwo  coo- 
^mten,  one  with  air  and  tbe  oLber  with  the  EoUd  dielectric, 
lUi  gave  the  dielectric  codiUuK  K  of  the  suicriaj.  Takini 
the  ddectiic  cooiluic  ol  ait  at  unity  he  obtained  tbe  [ol- 
lowlag  valiMi,  facitaeHu:  K  ^  i'0,cbiuK  —  i';6,  aad  lulphui 
K  -  i-M. 

Since  Faraday'i  time,  by  improved  methods,  but  depeodioj 
CHeDlially  upon  the  same  prindpLefl.  all  enonnous  number  of 

•oM,  Uqnid  and  gaieoui,  have  been  made  (see  Ubtes  I.,  tl..  III! 
and  IV.).  There  ate  very  considerable  differences  between  the 
values  asdKocd  by  diSerenl  observen,  lometimes  no  doubt  due 


,  but  in 


nably 


depoiding  on  viiiations  in  ihe  quality  of  the  specimens  eiamined. 
The  value  of  the  dielectric  consunt  is  greatly  affected  by  tbe 
tEmpcratuie  and  the  frequency  of  the  applied  dectric  fc 
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irith  either  a  steady  or  a  slovly  aJieraatlng ' 

a  bnndred  time*  a  Mcond.    They  show 

constant  of  a  liquid  genetally  undeigocs  great  reduciioQ  io  value 

■then  Uie  liquid  ii  ftouo  and  reduced  to  a  low  temperlture.' 

The  dielectric  constanli  of  gases  have  been  delennined  by 
L.  Boltuaann  and  I.  Klcnientii  as  follows:— 


Ko^tu^'ofTiquH  'AiiT'id"'i^"p.  Ji»!  ■■  60  'ihe  Dkfcctrie 
CoiWiinli  o(  Metallic  Qiides  dttiohM  or  niipeflded  h  Ice  cooled 
M  the  TempcniDie  of  Liquk)  Air,"  id,  it.  p.  jM. 
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In  geneial  Ihe  dielectric  constant  is  reduced  with  decrease  o| 
Icmpetatuie  towaris  a  certain  limiting  value  It  would  attain 
at  the  absolute  >ero.  This  variation,  however,  is  not  alnaya 
liijear.  In  soiDe  case*  (here  li  a  very  sudden  drop  at  or  bebne 
a  cetlain  temperature  to  a  much  lower  value,  and  above  and 
below  (he  point  the  temperature  variation  li  small.  Tbereii  also 
a  large  difference  In  most  cases  between  tbe  value  for  a  steadily 
apphed  eleaiic  force  and  a  rapidly  revereed  or  intetmiltent 
forcs-Ha  ibe  iMt  ease  a.  decrease  with  fncteaie  o(  frequency. 
Maintl  {EUc.  and  Uapi.  vol.  il.  |  yS&)  shoved  that  the  squan 
toot  of  the  dielectric  constant  should  be  the  same  number  as  the 
refiaciive  index  for  waves  of  Ibe  same  frequency  (see  Elictuc 
Wavia),  Ttere  are  very  few  substances,  however,  for  lAlch 
(he  optical  reftBCtive  index  has  the  same  value  as  K  !«  BteMtr 
or  slaHly  varying  electric  force,  on  account  of  the  gitat  variation 
of  the  value  of  K  with  frequency. 

Tliere  is  a  doss  analogy  between  the  varlattsn  id  dMacUic 
eoostiot  of  an  ininlator  with  electric  force  fretniency  and  that 
o[  Ihe  ligidiiy  or  stiffness  of  an  elastic  body  with  Ibe  bequenqr 
of  applied  mechanical  (tress.  Thus  pitch  is  a  soft  and  yielding 
body  under  steady  ittess,  but  a  bar  of  pitch  if  Uruck  ^vas  a 
musicel  note,  Irbich  thcnrs  that  It  vibrates  and  Is  therefore  stiS 
or  elastic  for  high  frequency  stress, 

Rtii^Kol  Ckarta  in  Di^uttkt.-~la  dose  conneilaa  with  thh 
lie*  thepfaenDinalOO  of  residusl  charge  in  dielectrics,'  If  a  glass 
Leyden  Jar  is  charged  and  then  discharged  and  aDowed  to  stand 
awhile,  a  second  discharge  can  be  obtained  ftom  !t,  and  In  llk« 
manner  a  tbiid,  aad  so  on.  Tbt  reappcuaoce  cJ  tbe  residual 
charge  Is  promoted  by  tapping  the  glais.  It  has  been  *ha*a 
that  this  behaviour  of  dielectrics  can  beimHated  by  a  mechanical 
model  consisting  of  a  series  of  periorated  pistons  placed  In  a  tube 
of  all  with  spiral  jpiings  between  each  piston.'  If  tbe  pistons  an 
depressed  and  then  releued,  and  then  tha  upper  piston  bad 
awhile,  a  second  discharge  can  be  obtained  from  it.  and  the 
mechanical  siress^sttaln  diagram  ol  Ihe  model  is  closely  dmHar 
10  the  discbarge  curve  of  a  didectrk,  R.  H.  A.  KoUrauacb 
called  attention  to  the  dose  analogy  between  residual  charge 
and  tbe  elastic  recovery  of  stCiiined  bodies  such  as  twisted  wise 
or  glass  threads.  If  a  charged  condenaei  is  suddenly  discharged 
and  then  Insulated,  the  reappearance  of  a  potential  dUOEncs 
between  its  coatings  is  analogous  to  the  reappearance  ol  a  torqoe 
in  the  case  ol  a  glass  fibre  nhich  has  been  twisted,  rdeaied 
suddeiily,  and  flien  gripped  again  at 


erlnfc 


-'""hoj 


"■'  On  the  R< 


rdeired  10  (lie  following  toun 

Charge  of  the  Leyden  Jar."  ,  -^.  .,..,».,  m^,^,  .,»  ,..,„  ^  ^^.^ 

reappearance  of  Ihe  midiHl  charge;  "  On  the  ReiiaualChifge  5 
•See  Faraday.  Exftrlmtnlal  Xiuarclui,  voL  i.  |  1»J;  R.  H.  A. 
KohlrauKh.>o«.  An«.,  tSu,  01;  ne  bIb  Maiwell,  Elalrialj 
tnd  Afar mH™.  vol.  i.  I JJ7.  who  ■t"""  that  a  compoiite  or  nrarifiei 
dielectric  composed  of  byen  of  materials  of  djffercni  diebclric 
connants  and  rtnulvitiei  would    eiUbit  the  property  of  nidial 


ELE(irROStAflfcS  'lij 

Ty.  y  A  PiTliinEnpry  Accoum  ol  tne  RtductuB  tt  Otq 


1,  Lrycfcn  j«i  ud  VoluiiKtfli,"  Prtc. 

Rffj.  Sac^  i6Sd,  to»  p,  411,  ihowiDf  oprriowiitt  on  rcudual  cbar|« 
of  niKlnurri  and  ■  Fomparuon  bnimn  Ibc  bchiviour  of  didtcliin 

■      ■         ■      ■'    '    ■"         "  ""       Acad.  Sili.-Bn..  iBj^,  JO. 

'ii£tffrt,—VJe  Bow  piDcnd  to 


ialKatitiii  ualar  quantily,  and  the  pottntiil  a<  inypoial  due  (d 
■By  numbet  of  potni  chargri  fit  n*  ft-  Ac-.  diMributcd  in  an^  maartrr. 
It  Ihe  iun  ol  tbtm  Rpantdv.  or 

vJien  jci,  r^  xi,  &c-t  BTT  tlie  dittaitcn  of  the  mpecHve  poEnl  charffB 
from  the  poiriE  in  qutwuin  at  which  the  tnaJ  potential  ii  nquind. 
The  imlilint  Flnrtric  force  £  at  that  Doint  la  then  obiairKd  by 
diflerenlialinf  V,  ainct  E-  -JV/ifi,  and  E  ■■  in  thadiracIhMi  in  which 
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dcclricfone.  LetuiauumeiheKrlddividcd^^lotubnofclKtrii 
loftc  aa  afmdy  ^xpiaJnedi  and  thnc  t:ut  noniully  by  «uipoEpniia 
wrfaeti.  Wc  can  tbm  euabliih  aomc  inporiant  propertin  of  then 
iHbet  and  urfAcca.  At  each  point  in  ihr  Add  the  rfrclric  force  car 
have  but  one  mullant  value.    Herve  thr  vqaipotential  nirface: 


•tlecled  lurticrsc  that  prfni.  Let  <(S  be  an  elonrnt  of  the  (urface. 
Tkenihequantrty  EcotMSiitheptoductof  Iheiunnilcomponenl 

BO  aQ  over  ihe  iur1a«  we  have  tJ)c  total  otcclric  Auk  or  iBduction 
throuih  tlie  aurfarer  cr  the  hiroco  integral  of  Ihe  DDmai  fofee 
aatbeinaticalLycirprneaiby^  cos'i'^  provided  that  the  dicfectifc 

We  have  then  a  veiy  important  (fleorem  a>  foliowi:— If  any  cloied 
•orfnce  be  deecribed  in  an  electric  field  which  wbotly  encIoKi  or 
wholly  eidfldea  riectrilied  bodiei.  then  the  total  flux  through  ihia 
fur'ace  ia  equal  lo  4t-  tiim  Ihe  total  qaaolriy  ol  eirclricity 
within  11.'  'rhia  U  coninianly  called  Slokci'i  Iheorem.  The  proof 
i*  ai  foUowi;— Conaider  any  poini-charge  E  ol  elecirichy  included 
VI  any  urface  S.  S»  5  Caee  sg.  i),  and  deacribe  Ihiouah  it  aa  nntn; 

e  enclosiv  lutiacc  in  Iwo  niiall 
ifS  and  dS'  al  diuancea  x  and  i". 

chamro  at  diaunce  i  it  gli.  anjihc 

-    e  di*!.  j'S^i*.  °Thr  i»r™i"m- 

10.  and  the  lolid  angle  d-d  ia  equal 

«.«/i'.    Hence  the  Su  Ihmigh 

Fig.  j.  dS  ii  gdtt.    Acfordingly,  aince  the  lotal 

■olid  angle  cDund  a  point  it  4T,  ii  lollowi 

^^^  "onl  flui  ihrouRh  Ihe  cloKd  Hirface  due  to  the  ilnBle  point 

jgUeclial'tSg  a^OMl^chS^  Q  ™.^' ^'^SlJ^^hTmal 
tlectnc  au(  due  lo  a  charm  0  ihmugh  an  endoiiag  anrface  la  4.0, 
■ad  thenfore  11  nro  Ihiwigh  one  enclHinE  no  eleclricily 

Stokei'a, theorem. bcouBw  an  obvlou.  truiim  if  applied  lo  an 
InceinpreHililF  fluid.  Lei  a  iDurce  of  fluid  be  a  punt  lioin  which  an 
IncomprtBiibJe  fluid  la  ndlited  in  all  ditertion^  Clo«e  to  the  Bovrre 
the  aliiasi  Kiiet  will  be  radial  llnea.  Let  a  very  imall  aphen:  be 
ihwiibed  round  the  loune.  and  kE  Ihe  urength  of  Ihe  lourTe  be 
defined  *^J^  ioiaI  How  par  aectaxj  Ihrouih  the  njrfare  ol  Ihia  imall 

the  toUl  Urengthi  ol  .Tuhe  Bninm.™?,  howev'^r.  «  £i2Id  ihj 
■mmh  of  the  wmrre  by  the  .tatcmtol  that  the  atrenglh  Svided 

'  The  beginner  <i  often  pucfcd  by  the  conManl  appearance  of  ihe 


or  indacuso  tbtwith  the  afihtn  ol  isdhu  r  ia  thenforr  4«r.  If, 
however,  the  unit  poini  chaigi  wen  defined  to  be  that  which  pro- 
duee.  a  unit  of  ehxitic  flui  through  a  ciroinBcribing  .pherical 
awrfMe  or  the  eleijnc  force  at  diaance  r  defined,  to  ba  ll4if'. 
BHIy  thnmna  vnutd  be  eaBneiBted  ia  Hnpler  formi. 
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patient's  dothing  over  the  tpine  or  other  part  to  be  tieated. 
The  dothing  must  be  6ry  and  of  wool,  and  eadi  additional 
vooMen  layer  intensifies  the  effect. 

Another  method  of  employing  electiidty  at  high  potential 
it  by  tJw  employment  of  hi^  frequency  currents.  There  are  two 
mcOKKfe  of  application:  that  in  which  brush  discharges  are  made 
use  of,  with  undoubtedly  good  effects  in  many  of  the  diseases 
afi«ctlng  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  that  in  which  the  currents 
of  tiM  sdenud  are  made  to  traverse  the  patient  directly.  The 
pbyiiological  value  of  the  latter  method  is  not  certain,  though 
one  point  of  interest  In  connexion  with  it  is  that  whereas  statical 
applications  mise  the  blood  pcdarare,  high  ftequciu^  applications 
lower  it.  It  has  been  used  in  the  case  of  old  people  with  arteife- 
sderosis,  and  the  reduction  of  blood  pressure  produced  is  said  to 
bave  shown  considerable  permanence. 

The  Paradic  Current. — G.  B.  Duchenne  was  the  first  physician 
to  make  use  of  the  induced  current  for  treatment,  and  the  term 
"  faradization  "  is  suppos^  to  be  due  to  him.  But  in  his  day 
the  difierences  between  the  two  currents  available,  the  primary 
and  the  secondary,  were  not  worked  out,  and  they  were  used 
somewhat  indiscriminately.  Nowadays  it  is  generally  accepted 
t(rat  the  primary  current  should  be  used  for  the  stimulation  of 
<feep-Iying  organs,  as  stomach  and  intestines,  &c,  while  the 
secondary  current  is  employed  for  stimulation  of  the  limb 
musdcs  and  the  cutaneous  sensory  nerves.  The  fara4ic  current 
is  also  used  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  for  neuro-muscular  ci>oditions. 
When  the  interrupted  current  h  used  to  stimulate  the  skin  over 
a  motor  nerve,  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  that  nerve  are  throfvn 
into  rapid  tetanic  contraction,  the  contraction  both  beginm'ng 
and  ceasing  sharply  and  suddenly  with  the  current.  This  is 
the  mormal  reaction  of  the  nerve  to  faradism.  If  the  musde 
be  wasted  from  disuse  or  some  local  cause  unconnected  with  its 
nerve-supi^y,  the  contraction  is  smaller,  and  both  arises  and 
relaxes  more  slowly.  But  if  the  lcs>ion  lies  in  the  nerve-  itself, 
as  in  Bcll*8  palsy,  the  muscles  no  longer  show  any  response  when 
the  nerve  is  stimulated,  ^d  this  is  known  as  the  reaction  of 
degeneration  i^  the  nerv^  It  is  usually  preceded  by  a  condition 
of  hyperexcitability.  These  results  are  applied  to  distinguish 
between  functional  paralysis  and  that  due  to  some  organic 
lesion,  as  In  the  former  case  the  reaaion  of  faradism  wiU  be  as 
brfok  as  usual.  Also  at  the  beginning  of  moat  cases  of  infantile 
paralysis  many  more  groups  of  muscles  appear  to  be  affected 
than  ultimately  prove  to  be,  and  fasadisqi  enables  the  physician 
to  distinguish  between  those  groups  of  muscles  that  are  per* 
maftently  paralysed  owing  to  the  destruction  of  their  trophic 
centre,  and  those  muscles  which  are  only  temporarily  inhib^ed 
from  ^ock,  and  which  with  proper  treatment  will  later  regain 
their  fiill  power.  In  the  testing  of  muscles  electrically  that 
point  on  the  skin  which  on  stimulation  gives  the  maximum 
contraction  for  that  mmde  is  known  as  the  "  motor  point  "  for 
that  muscle.  It  usually  corresponds  to  the  entry  of  the  motor 
nerve.  Faradic  treatment  may  be  employed  in  the  weakness 
and  emacialion  depending  on  any  long  illness^  rickets,  anaemia, 
&c.  For  these  cases  it  is  best  to  use  the  electric  bath,  the  patient 
being  placed  in  warm  water,  and  the  two  electrodes,  one  at  the 
patient's  back  and  iht  other  at  his  feet,  being  connected  with 
the  secondary  coil.  The  patient's  general  metabolism  is  stimu- 
lated, he  eats  and  sleeps  better  and  soon  begins,  to  put  on  weight. 
This  fs  espedally  beneficial  in  severe  coses  of  rickets.  In  the 
weakness  and  emaciation  due  {o  neurasthenia,  especially  in 
those  cases  bdng  treated  by  the  Weir  Mitchell  method  (isolation, 
ab^Iute  confinement  to  bed,  massage  and  overfeeding),  a  similar 
faradic  bath  is  a  very  helpfiul  adjunct.  In  tabes  donalis  faradic 
treatment  will  often  diminish  the  anamthrsis  and  numbness 
In  the  legs,  with  resulting  benefit  to  the  ataxy.  Perhaps  the 
most  beneficial  use  of  the  faradic  current  is  in  the  treatment  of 
dironic  constipation— especially  that  so  frequently  met  with  in 
young  women  and  due  to  deficient  musailar  power  of  the 
intestinal  walls..  In  long-standing  cases  the  large  intestine 
becomes  permanently  dilated,  and  its  muscular  fibres  so  atten- 
uated as  to  have  np  power  over  the  intestinal  contend.  But 
Itilidisqi  causes  cootractipix  at  thf  pm^  of  stimntatiM,  and 
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the  peristaltic  wave  thus  atartad  ilowly  paogmtea  aJiof  tfca 
bowel.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  special  dec^ode  for  Intfoduction 
Into  the  boird  and  an  ordinary  roller  electrode.  The  rectal 
dectrode  consists  of  a  6-inch  wire  bearing  at  one  end  a  small 
metal  knob  and  fitted  at  the  other  into  a  metal  cup  which  screws 
into  the  handle  of  the  dectrode.  The  only  part  exposed  is  the 
metallic  knob;  the  rest  is  coated  with  some  insulating  material. 
The  patient  reclines  on  a  couch  on  his  back,  the  rectal  dectrode 
is  connected,  and  having  been  vaselined  is  passed  some  thict 
inches  into  the  rectum.  A  current  is  started  wkh  the  secondary 
coil  in  such  a  position  as. to  give  only  an  extremdy  weak  cifrrent. 
The  roller  dectrode  is  then  wetted  with  hot  water  and  applied  , 
to  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  At  first  the  patient  should  fed 
nothing,  but  the  cnrreiit  should  slovdy  be  increased  until  A 
faint  response  b  perceptible  from  the  abdominal  musdes.  Hds 
gives  the  required  strength,  and  the  roller  dectrode,  pressed 
well  into  the  abdominal  wall,  should  very  slowly  be  moved  along 
the  course  of  the  large  mtestine  beginning  at  the  right  Ulac 
fossa.  Thus  a  combination  of  massage  and  faradic  current  is 
obtained,  and  tSie  results  are  particulariy  satisfactory.  Treat- 
ment should  be  given  on  alternate  day*  immediately  after 
breakfast,  and  should  be  persevered  with  for  six  or  eight  weeks. 
The  patient  can  be  taught  to  administer  it  to  himself. 

The  Galvaniet  Continuous  or  Direct  Current, — In  using  the 
galvanic  or  direct  current  the  dectrode  must  be  covered  with 
padded  webbing  or  some  other  absorbent  material,  the  metal  of 
the  dectrode  never  being  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
skin.  The  padding  by  retaining  moisture  hdps  to  make  good 
contact,  and  also  helps  to  guard  against  burning  the  skin.  But 
when  a  amtinuous  current  of  3  am.  or  more  is  passed  for  more 
than  5  min.  the  dectrodes  must  be  raised  periodically  and  the 
skin  inspected.  If  the  current  be  too  strong  or  applied  for  too 
long  a  time,  small  blisters  are  raised  which  break  and  are  very 
troublesome  io  heal.  Nor  does  the  patient  dways  fed  mudi 
pain  when  this  occurs.  Also  the  electrodes  must  be  remdstened 
cvciy  five  or  six  minutes,  as  they  soon  become  dry,  and  the  skin 
will  then  be  burnt.  It  is  best  to  use  a  soliHion  of  sodium  bi- 
carbonate. Again,  the  danger  of  burning  the  skin  depends  on 
the  density  of  the  current  per  so.  in.  of  electrode,  so  that  a 
strong  current  through  a  small  electrode  will  bum  the  skin, 
whereas  the  same  current  through  a  larger  electrode  will  produce 
a  benefidal  effect.  If  the  patient  be  iimnersed  up  to  his  neck 
in  an  electric  bath,  much  stronger  currents  can  be  passed  without 
causing  dther  pain  or  injury,  as  in  this  case  the  whole  area  of  the 
skin  in  contact  with  the  wafer  act^  as  an  electrode.  In  passing 
the  current  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ne^tive  electrode 
or  katbock  is  the  more  painful  of  the  two,  and  its  action  more 
stimulating  than  the  positive  dectrode  or  anode,  which  is 
sedative.  If  a  musde  be  atimulated  over  its  motor  point,  it 
•will  contract  with  a  sharp  twitch  and  then  become  quiescent 
With  normal  musde  the  R€X^  (kathodal  dosure  contraction)  is 
stnmger  than  that  produced  by  the  closure  of  the  current  at 
the  anode  ACC  (anodal  closure  contraction).  And  if  the  musd^ 
be  normal  the  opening  contraction  KOC  and  AOC  are  not  seen. 
When  a  galvanic  current  is  passed  along  a  nerve  its  excitability 
IS  increased  at  the  kathode  and  diminished  at  the  anode.  The 
increaacd  exdtabiUty  at  the  kathode  is  katd^ctrotonus,  and  the 
lowered  exdtabiliQr  at  the  anode  andectrotonus.  But  since 
in  a  patient  the  dectrode  cannot  be  applied  directly  to  the  nerve, 
the  lines  of  force  from  the  dectrode  paas  into  the  nerx'e  both  in 
an  upward  and  downward  direction,  and  hence  there  are  ttc^ 
poles  produced  by  each  dectrode.  If  the  cnrfent  be  suddenly 
reversed,  so  that  what  was  the  anode  becomes  the  kathode,  a 
Stooger  contraction  is  obtained  than  by  sim(^y  making  aiKl 
breaking  the  current.  To  avoid  the  four  poles  on  the  nerve  to 
be  tested,  it  !s  found  most  satisfactory  to  have  one  dectrode 
placed  at  some  distance,  on  the  back  or  cbest,  not  on  the  same 
limb. 

As  explained  above,  when  the  nerve  supi^lying  a  musde  is 
diseased  it  no  longer  responds  to  the  faradic  current.  On  furtlter 
testing  this  with  the  galvanic  or  continuous  current  It  responds 
bm  lbs  oootBSCtion  i>  not  brisk  \m,  begins  dowly  and  relaxer 
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tkmfy,  though  the  ooatrictioii  as  a  whole  may  be  larger  than 
that  of  a  norinal  musde.  This  excessive  conUractioB  is  known 
ss  hyperexckabiUty  to  galvanism.  This  fonn  of  dontraction 
is  that  obtained  when  the  muscle  fibre  itsdf  is  sdmuhited. 
Again,  whereas  in  norma]  musde  KCC>  ACC,  when  the  nerve  is 
degenerated  KCC«ACC  or  ACOKCC  Also  in  the  more  severe 
forms  of  nerve  injury  tetanic  oontractioBs  may  be  set  up  in  the 
paralysed  musdes,  by  closure  of  the  current  either  at  the  anode 
orkatbode.  These  charges  are  known  as  the  reactloii  of  degenera- 
tion or  RD,  and  are  ctf  great  value  in  diagnosis.  Tbeyoccuronly 
ftfler  sudden  cr  acute  damage  to  the  nerve  cells  of  the  anteHor 
bom  of  the  spinal  cwd,  or  to  the  motor  nerve  fibres  proceeding 
flpom  these  coDs.  Thus  RB  is  present  in  infantfle  paralysis, 
•cute  neuritis,  &c.,  but  absent  in  pn^iessive  muscular  atrophy 
where  the  wasting  of  nerve  and  musde  takes  place  extremely 
sitowly.  The  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  nerve  is  shown  by 
dbappearance  of  reaction  to  either  kind  of  current,  preceded  for 
tome  da}rs  by  hjrpcrexdtability  to  either  cun«nt.  Where  the 
Hosde  wasting  is  due  to  a  1^'on  in  the  musde  alone,  as  in 
isdiaemic  myositis  (usually  due  to  injury  from  tight  bandaging 
or  badly  spiled  q^nts>,  no  reaction  of  degeneration  is  fovmd; 
the  only  change  is  a  loss  of  power  in  the  contraction.  U  the 
damage  to  the  anterior  horn  cells  be  only  very  slight,  there  nmy 
only  be  partial  RDv  and  the  prognosis  is  given  according  tothe 
eatteot  of  KD.  From  this  account  it  is  dear  that  the  greatest 
vahie  of  the  continuous  current  Ues  in  its  use  In  diagnosis.  But 
it  b  also  i4H[>lied  extrNMly  successfully,  in  combination  with 
massage,  to  cases  of  jpfantile  paraljfsbw  Wrist  drop  from  lead 
poisoning  smd  l«d  nefcritb  of  all  klMb,  reflex  musctriar  atrophy 
aad  the  muscular  wasting  of  hemiplegia,  are  aH  benefited  by  the 
continuous  current;  the  severe  pahi  of  sdatica,  and  the  inilam- 
nation  oi  the  nerve  sheath  in  these  cases,  can  be  arrested  more 
qvickly  by  galvanic  trei^ment  than  in  any.other  way.  Nearly 
all  forms  of  neuritis,  both  of  the  cranial  and  other  nerves,  are 
best  treated  by  the  cootinuoos  current.  The  acti^  in  all  cases 
la  t^  stinnilate  the  natural  tendency  to  repair,  very  laigdy  by 
fai4m>ving  the  circulation  through  the  Injured  ports. 

Another  effect  of  an  electric  current  is  electrolyse  and  the 
phenomena  of  electiolytic  conduction  involve  not  merdy  the 
lonisatlon  of  the  compounds,  but  also  the  setting  in  motion  of  the 
ions  towanb  their  reflective  poles.  Sohitions  which  conduct 
electric  currents  are  called  dectrolytes,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
human  body  the  dectrolyte  b  the  whole  mass  of  the  saline  con- 
stitneMts  hi  sohition  throughout  the  body.  When  a  current  is 
pnsaed  through  an  electrofyte,  dissociation  into  ioas  takes  place, 
the  ions  wt^ch  are  freed  rotmd  the  anode  being  called  anions  and 
those  which  are  freed  round  the  kathode  bdng  called  kationSi 
llieankinscarry  negative  charges  and  ar6 consequently  attracted 
by  the  positive  electridty  of  the  anode.  The  kations  carry 
positive  charges,  hence  th^  are  repelled  by  tbe  anode  and 
^tracted  by  the  kathode.  But  a  certain  number  of  molecules 
do  not  dissociate,  and  hence  in  an  electrolyttc  solution  there 
are  neutral  molecules,  anMns  and  katkm&.  The  dMmicat  actions, 
nad  thus  the  antiseptic,  remedial  or  toxic  effects  of  electrolytes, 
are  due  to  the  actions  of  thdr  ionsL  The  phosi^des  and  i^os- 
phates  may  bei  taken  as  examples.  Some  are  extremdy  tcxic, 
while  others  are  quite  harrnksa.  But  it  is  to  the  phosphorus 
ion  that  the  tmdc  or  therapeutic  effect  bdu6  In  the  pheq>hates 
tbe  phosphorus  b  part  of  a  complex  ion  poasening  quite 
different  properties  to  those  of  the  phesphoms  ion  of  the 
phosphides.  The  strikibgly  different  effects  of  the  sulphates  and 
sa^>hi(fes  are  due  to  smilar  conditions,  as  also  of  many  other 
compounds.  There  are  certain  w^vents,  as  alcohol,  chloroform, 
glycerin  and  vasdine  whidi  do  not  dissociate  electrolytes^  and 
consequently  the  latter  become  inert  when  mixed  with  these 
aoivents.  These  solutions  do  not  conduct  dectridty,  and  hence 
Ionic  effects  are  extremely  slow.  A  vaseline  ointment  containing 
5%  of  phenol  makes  a  good  dressing  foi:  an  ulcer  of  the  leg, 
aiKl  produces  no  irritant  effect,  b^t  a  5%  aqueous  solution  may 
be  both  caustic  and  toxic.  Since  the  toxic  or  therapeutip  action 
of  a  solution  b  due  to  its  ions,  the  action  m^t  be  proportional  to 
4lie  number  of  ions  in  a  given  volime,  that  is,  the  action  of  aa 


dectfolyte  depends  on  the  degree  ^dbaoeialii*.  Hkm^msMng 
add  b  one  that  b  much  dissociated*  a  weak  add  one  that  has 
undergone  but  titUe  dbsodation  and  se  oo.  In  {896-1897  it  was 
shown  that  the  biicteriddal  action  M  salts  varies  with  thdr 
degree  of  dissociation  uKi  therefore  depends  ^  the  conceatratioa 
of  the  active  ions.  In  the  mOdical  application  of  tJbeae  iacts  it 
must  be  rememboed  that  when  an  ion  b  intsoduced  into  the  body 
by  dectrolysis,  it  is  piopahly  forced  into  the  aaual  ccUular 
constituents  of  the  body,  whereas  the  drug  admlnbtoed  by  epse 
ol  the  usual  methods  though  decuhiting  in(  the  blood  Biay  pcrhaye 
never  gain  access  to  the  cell  itself  Hence  Che  diffffwnt  effects 
that  have  been  recorded  between  a  drug  administered  by  tbe 
mouth  <Hr  subcutaneously  and  the  save  adrntnisfered  by  dectio* 
lysis.  Thus  a  sdutioa  ol  cocaine  injected  subeuttncoasly  pro* 
duces  quite  different  effects  to  that  intioduced  by  dectioljbiBj 
By  the  latter  method  it  produces  anaesthesia  but  does  not  diffuse^ 
and  the  anaesthesia  reinains  stiictiy  limited  to  the  surface  oeveiad 
by  the  electrode.  .  It  mould  appear  thai  tbe  ion  b  never  inftio* 
duced  into  the  general  drculation  but  into  the  cell  plasma.    . 

In  the  fech^cal  worichag  of  medical  dectrdysb  the  moat 
minute  precautions  aie  requbed.  The  solutiea  of  the  ding  snust 
be  made  with  as  pure  water  as  possffjle,  recently  distilled.  The 
spongy  substance  forming,  the  electrode  must  be  bee  bum  aiqr 
trace  of  electrolytic  snbstimceB.'  Hence  afl  tnatetiab  used  must 
be  washed  in  distilled  watel'.  Absorbent  cotton  answers  all 
requirements  and  b  easily  procured.  The  area  of  introduction 
can  be  exactly  drcUmscribed  by  cuttings  hole  in  a  sheet  of  adhw> 
sive  {faster  which  b  api^ied  to  the  skin  and  on  which  the  dectv»> 
lytic  dectrodes  are  fneased.  The  great  advantage  of  electiulytk 
methods  b  that  it  c«ables  general  treatment  to  be  repboed  by 
a  strictly  local  treatment,  and  the  cdb  can  be  saturated  exactly 
to  the.  degree  awl  depth  required.  Strong  antisepticB  aad 
matcriab  that  coagulate  albumen  canHot-  be  introduced  locally 
by  ordSnaiy  methods,  as  the  skin  b  Impermeable  to  them,  but  by 
eicctrolysb  they  csn  be  hitioduced  to  Che  eaact  depth  tequhedi 
The  local  effecuof  the  ions  depend  on  the  dosage;  thus  a  feeUt 
dose  of  the  ions  of  cine  stimulates  the  growth  of  hair,  but  a 
stronger  .dose  produces  the  death  of  the  tissue.  Naturally  tht 
different  Ions  prodoce  different  effects.  Thus  the  ions  of  the 
alkalb  and  magnesium  are  caustic^  thbse  of  the  alkaHbe  eatthy 
metab  produce  actual  mortifiditlott  of  the  tbsue  and  so  ok 
According  to  the  km  chosen  the  effect  amy  be  caustic  in  vaiioni 
degvees^  ai^lseptic,  ceagulatiAg^,  producing  vascular  or  nervous 
changes,  &o.,  &c.  .  And  again  ekarolysis  can  also  be  used  for 
extracting  from  the  body  such  ions  as  are  la jurioys,  as  wAc  an4 
oxalic  acid  bom  a  patient  suffering  from  gout. 

One  of  the  latest  advances  b  the  treatment  of  ankylos^ 
joints  by  the  dectroljrtie  method,  the  electrolyte  used  bdflg 
chtoride  of  sodium,  and  the  marvellous  residts  being  attributed 
to  the  Introduction  of  tbe  chlorhie  ions.  Thb  sderolyfi^  property 
of  the  current  b  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  body  accessible 
to  the  current.  Old  cases  of  rheumatic  scleritls,  enth%ly  u»- 
affected  by  the  routine  treatment  of  sah'cybte9  and  MMS^ 
have  often  dened.up  entirely  udder  el<cth>lytitf  troatmenL 
Cases  of  chronic  bitb  with  adhesions  and  old  pleural  adhesfonk 
are  abo  suited  for  ihb  method  of  procedure.  Certain  menstrtnd 
troubles  of  women  and  abo  ettdometritb  yidd  rapktty  to  electn^ 
lysb  with  a  zinc  anode.  Before  thb  method  of  iaeroductkHi,' the 
sine  salts,  though  excellent  disinfectants,  acted  on^  on  t  be  surface 
in  consequence  of  thdr  coagillaling  acti<m  on  the  allnimlndds; 
but  by  the  electric  current,  under  the  Influence  of  a  difiierenee  of 
potential,  the  zhic  iron  wiU  penetrate  to  any  deSfacd  depth. 
Cases  of  rodent  uker  umflscted  by  sU  ether  meihodsdf  tteatnent 
have  been  cured  1^  dectik  katapboiesb  with  si*c  ionfi^  and  the 
method  b  novT  being  appUed  to  the  treatment  of  Imopeitble 
malignant  tumoon.  As  very  strong  current*  are  required  for 
this  Utter,  the  patient  has  first  to  be  SflNMstheHstd  b^;  i  geaeial 
anaesthetic  Another  diiectioa  in  which  elttctite  ions  are  being 
used  is  that  of  the  induction  of  local  ka«Mhesia  before  minor 
surgical  operations;  Cocaine  is  the  drug  usedy  the  Asultin| 
1  anaesthesia  b  kbsohite,  and  the  opeiatlon  can  be  made  klmos^ 
I  bfcK>dlessby  the adadstUN'-irf fuiM-ivsnsi extinct. 
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|JM«Mii3Ml4dtotfL«'('I1i4iflivkB(M''placi(  tlius.|ffodtKcd>asbaieb 
«Mp«d  IMft  ^liiMftat^tbd  wbd^A  dMtedd  lD^(tnni/i*itii^«lie 
NMk>:t]Uv  i«telk'i«h«iflhdlt  'Ibiefltlrfc^hr  ioc%ilial2iafJ'ittitlUulb> 

atod^  iOMtidimiiik  aPOotten^idelisUsPoiiibniut'.iaDanip^re^pM 
§4^  tvl  ^UoliiaiknM  giv^astWduuatf  ^lviooo56s.id.  wiiabppdo 

pBUohbiaui  hAix^tiwKnfeaipial^tiKtfafi^oDdkJoD^uaUndtd/cMi 
ifii(thdsitlfciduti(jaOBilB«fninnkeiiigi'fcvDdrkbl«  lod'ilie.^tia^ 
a<^Wgbxi4n^tU)tiittlte((slMAl(bl>eisMklidd;;^>eifc^       maU 

bB3C|Brodilitiq^^lste^rtah(M^ 

faRtttraoBiakeaiiathfVetiid*  tuncptiri^(<iisille  .tktbtHpia  pkittfi 
pwchfamit  Wft^wrffcg^  fce>igl  rgpikitti  ioiiihBittweshly  (pafrdnei 
lri«rii-Md,^a)|lpct)Ud4iostted«^isMivMl3bt^  rflor 

tkatm^q^^aoA  TbMrfiithmJW  f^orilfpMipBd^  tnnrtwrieiipdiildfm 
•i^uit>iUi#ltr<|UJ&  )^dlrii^|Krt^^?oiaf  -iiecpaeckj.'Ui&taiMiUM 

tarimtoaleafflltoictd  brc]qidAiredto(«BUght^«r[«a}Mtai^>Qlino 
Haijfti  i  ;ihB  fanb  Boult^Jiawtiker^inKcbfiMtitaiiby  itaftiBi^'wU 
nitiibmjdidoUBtk  BtbQM^lMidl^  4!NnDUit«pla8t«em«i#d9 
vHkhlmiaiffaeB  vktiiiitnK)^  ivk^'tlwriii  hkmkMMk^  >asKlHliMd 
«ai)aiiktttfB.H  jIibAit»^badui»i;tbib  DtJhiii^tk|»4>ifaidpaL^poita|»  lift 
te-Jnknl'itibiqgdbporflinii^avpr^tte  eIte*Eka|<cmBirinonsl0:>th4 
fAbo(lfi(^|Jie4di«|)ejdblfcfeanD4ei<te)KCiUK  inU0enily<  of  dt^taii 

lBi»n0i(fqB^iOBttpsnafjaiiMxte:bi0V:m..iSttvteicle6l||)fy^      M 

Y({BLBQW01l>jB|iH(nnO|hi(Gk-iri4)Mai^  ,ataaUev)v  ^.aSkv  ^ 
0i4itiaA  tfh(«b  l>dt9ea*ioag^i)Mt««aiati^idU)s<{iifted  J^atii(y 
iiri«i^taipthg<WM>.ltat{pfi»ihrcgil6  foot  irfigold;  jTiife.loh»iSB 
ftlattippifll  dbiiiiwmlpgBrttcdMilveAigeiitttelouaigdddoidiaifl^ 
lrtin^lteitflB)|t>%3«UtilyBh  )jQllM(hjcfeM»'j|]te^nM»>iiidAiivad 
IrtMihftfiAlttirf  llQiil«bloMroitdef  tntni/ieaaBbtiaf  tfadQUmbdb 

mito^fbcaeQiiliito,  ^a»  bjfUjtbd  fita*utet  «ft;Wt8timq8tite)lii 
^•fts)««ttd>Mu»U«d{f^aM  tiMiliBDfds  of>ihi^Mzif,iHat>^^ 
JtMvnlwfltt  (flil«t(d£ihi(|ntMdftof  ti»lfafrin^ofc  .  jBxprionilyiift^te 
CfMMla;  «C]  \S6ClUMlis4toctU4>4t)  jiidspi^iMli*cr«litop4Duid^<^ 
baM^ikttigffA^ti^hndk  ol  aftidbloiii^iMdaliUtiooitof^Ut^jac^ 
ment,  but  not  tbc^pMHONfoh^itteJaodsithqnscinei.!  fiuttlm 
MM*|tfrV<tW<Mft4Mtibe!»tefQrtkiitijslittildsh&fnQtte  ikcHmof 

l»iw)fli9l#  ^^hfeitfwffiMialMMb/Mdi  gobd^for  iskeriOLtfat  dMtfidb 
f fil^e^M^diiB^itild  DncMlof<ibii(iarid«<un^  ^tilojitdsikcot 

Jm  fHMiM(<^lJ»illAdsiMKLk4fediUoiM    lOHl/j   (fite  futther 

.in8M(Ur»  %i>^t»rtp«Kiiij6f  MtotoAbniorlrrsRk)  called  fixtfi 
i)l6l^0:dNMMlqf  lAnbbloirtdaikrjrthKrtd  i>«n(»,  <ipbg^>al<gtDes^ 
IW»H^M.kK«fnUi»6  ofiototoltty^  Ma»i6akk  w^ikbiKayddistif 
4tt«)W(Mia«pdi4MHMt  itJiis  .UMtoliynitfAdipsclBdiw  hHsii&i^ia 
in9HM4i4j»i(4tMit»alM«fn  BAt  iluMJseesfrtQibekucphMf  tlui 
i^idmi»k<TjMU^iao^th  toDtetni  iatti  tfae>  diJcbnlaifflaDhig 

i^4r)9M  BMfybfcarA^a>etn»fcilikt«f  tMQr(kciilui«kaU(^*uied^«bJ| 

fMllil^r«^Aid;}t/jd<riMMf  !Adt:>to3dtetM  fatt  tonvdnand 
|«TJhv]GfM»u9.ii(rfi^)4iis«fi:^tflMi^  dw<«iyv 

m^iJXKHieM^lMD^MaNMng  4k  kflfconslfllqgidi  nbSfiaiUa 

MWM^pmif^  iMhMr  flfgie»rir«,th«ipK>Oitypc»teMoiyLo(.tfac 
TtbuUus  and  VMftti^tkMki^m  iNMLfkii&bl  thb  Mnirilboitt 


padttr73«f4faode^s£urfo|iR  UKthofttklMiu^  BlffHctbe, 

q£  /Solbai  ^aairTdmirpdridi^KmjB  'faiainl^i«a.  Infintnitt  !■>§■*» 
mbfe£«lnCihel«roiko6f^.I&Sbognui<ofvl4pgtfaxlbBte)i^^ 
flivolafioiciagitt,  Undi  iniittwdiaBBnolMtanKitfbe  fcbataiiieristks  9i 
Ocrefosls^barfttf  /:Q^9aB&BQaiBiiapiiiaioicUv«li9sfaKMs?iik 
hisbMte^nwtfa*^«M\tfi)c)iUic6<dbU^«QltoK^  )V  >b 

oaTh^  ^0J>#  niit^EttlvdinMiDeDt^jnKtaft  ^i^oVelxguiDtailoat 
ebocttcylmheailbkc  Jcealasysdf  kmoliMii^^  .mbmoubeadnUy 

flitiietAeoU$jy^tlsta^3(hc9iiiK|ti  Mi«>ME^^P^«9itetq(biihighett 
kiMioi  flBtsib  iiUaAJt«asidBMlnolio9Kn£lt  ;^iinc  ninti^^ 
SUletttiV}  AJ«eiiSBi-fiBnto»Apdndn«w,in«fitdnt4|eexitoetoe(peii 
Ittt^ittfiyolOilifcMinqfauSfiJiafc^eii  ktflr  sCMi^  AfbUoibf  dusA 
^Bt>Stt«laottlrtfCiAaci<fft^|fa8iaiiritFii^^ 
t{>jaaAkttAhatI^tllC)ctogkaiptjtiieafrpocQDV|yitoaa£^ 
][^W0pdadltbftt:ftntii|uhVisiWcdil»f^iltrd(ilii«n 
BiM»jaBdi^f9MllnMrr1id)iflil;iBfa[itti»  OS  itfaj03l9fd»  of ndogBrtrpaMl 

Mfcitati,iiodtm<^r.of  fAltHi  nAiaolatxtela^  iiu«aalqiAtnUli«iaiihr 
f|bgii*.Q£fyrifiM»T«iitlv«4^tCatti8Ufe^a^^ 
iiDMaediat«iittitelioffb:)  Hmtki^mkom  ,i|ndttqart'iU)m>Kit)i^lo9ft) 
ia(kitilwnftAi>av»]|^rofh»:«d  aa9a4t}acasfl(i9it>iii»yft«iitte^(poJl« 

Ofi'to^^Mt^comppsiluf^  tii*toleii^.fifi^[(d:^itfthiiiAiA  ifbm 

fiuttou»<^]MA«rAh  M«sb<)iUdibf^kioid«(adeiiteiqMcaiioA(pi  Aknr 

Mt)kkdlh»ilypttlQf.X4lMh;tI«oriJ  iTiJ^uIkti  ie/flinrajfs  teusritbia 
o»it|«aiction5MitM?iop^tiiid,  wfati  vaathtnoonbiinpdivxMlibtil^ 
ini  t^i»tyl«.tlke^riifet]eiiiatieoll^)ooAUflb^diiL  Xte^mcffttittf 
oi  TibnUnl  MM  UiOiObjectitrfi  tAniiatiob  iM>d-<tgntlU>t  icwtatiai 
l^  tiie>JULifif»o<^ttt.i»fLthfiI^enaisflanda»!altk>ii<k  SnlpoitiM^hal 
more  austerely^p^aaod'^lafttr  V^iad  ;Fio)diyrii9l«idiifi9ft^^dffisi 
oCsfati  ?flkr^t,yjiB(^Mbjfic{jibot-iaUjiiutlift  teme^Anoi, (tod/Jus 
ddxt^|(owhie9isft  indtmTicIosedijfIift>:lifidt<IiMiod6  dcgJacrrimMirar 
aibCB9.<t]ierMt^|SlA.v:  WkatlJWAiiBariibllHbjdBtlihcnofjiiiiiiA 
litefc)aibireiiiii«lklo«iide0  oajMIim^  <kf  iiuiteilaiakarioofeli^ 
fiUdcn-jAcK.oi'j  ni  bar.  ,;'»ivV/ ijjfj  i>j.ii.j  oir.  p.h-.'^nv'j  dhJo^Id 
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^oitettnjiist  totCQinider  thevwkoCtliealclieaiiitts,  who  tried 
to  make  •rttficiaiiiold,  as  consummate  nonsense.  A  priori  there 
was  no  jeason  why  a  change  from  lead  to  gold  shoidd  be  less 
possible  than  a  change  from  iron  to  nist;  indeed  there  is  no 
«  priori  reason  against  it  now.  Bat  experience  has  tasgfat  as 
that  lead  and  gold  arechemical  elements  in  the  modern  sense, 
and  that  there  is  a  general  experimental  law  that  dements  are 
not  transformable  one  into  aaothcs.  So  experience  taught  the 
alchemists  irresistibly  that  in  spiteof  the  manif  oldness  of  chemical 
changes  it  is  not  always  possible  to  change  any  given  substance 
into  another;  the  poasibitities  are  much  more  liiodted,  and  there 
is  only  a  certain  range  of  substances  to  be  obtained  from  a  given 
one.  The  Impos^bilityol  transforming  lead  or  copper  into  noble 
metals  proved  to  be  only  one  case  out  of  many,  and  it  was  recog- 
nised generally  that  there  are  certain  chendcal  families  whose 
membem  are  related  to  one  another  by  their  mutual  transfbrm- 
afaiUty,  while  it  is  impossible  to  bridge  the  boundaries  separating 
these  families. 

The  man  who  brought  all  these  experiences  and  considerations 
into  sdentihc  form  was  Robert  Bo3rle.    He  stated  as  a  general 

principle,  that  only  tangible  and  pondembte  substances 
^^1^  shook!  be  recognised  as  elements,  an  elonent  bebig 
£1^       a  substance  from  which  other  substances  maybemade, 

but  which  cannot  beseparatedinto  diflferentsubstances. 
He  showed  that  neither  the  peripatetic  nor  Ibe  alchenristic 
dements  satisfied  this  defimtion.  But  ho  was  more  ol  a' critical 
than  of  a  syntheticaLtura  of  mind;  altfaongh  be  established 
the  correct  principles,  he  hesHated  to  point  out  what  substances, 
among  those  known  at  his  time,  were  to  be  considered  as  elements. 
He  <mly  paved  the  way  to  the  goal  by  Isyhug  the  foundations 
of  analytical  chemistry,  is.  by  teaching  bow  to  characterize 
and  to  distingaish  different  chemical  individuals.  Further,  by 
adopting  and  developing  the  corpuscular  hypothesis  of  the 
omstttotion  of  the  ponderable  substances,  he  foreshadowed,  in 
a  way,  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  the  elements,  vis.  that  no 
element  can  be  changed  into  another  element;  and  he  considered 
the  compound  substances  to  be  made  up  from  small  particles 
or  corpnsdes  of  their  elements,  the  latter  retaining  their  essence 
in  all  combinations.  This  hypothesis  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
•nfy  a  limited  number  of  other  substances  can  be  made  from  a 
ghrenone — nanieIy,only  those  which  contain  tbeelementspNsetA 
in  the  given  substance.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  Bolyle'soriticil 
mind  that  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  against  %  serious  objectioA 
to  his  hypothesis.  If  the  compound  substance  is  made  up  of 
parts  of  the  dements,  one  would  expect  that  the  properties  of 
the  compound  substance  would  prove  to  be  the  sum  of  the 
properties  of  the  elements.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  and  chemical 
compounds  show  properties  which  gcnemlly  differ  very  consider- 
ably  ispm  those  of  the  compounds.  On  the  one  hand,  die  cor- 
puscular hypothesis  of  Boyle  was  devdoped  into  the  atomic 
hypothesis  of  Dalton,  which  was  considered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  as  the  very  best  representation  of  chemical 
facts,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diflicolty  as  to  the  properties 
of  the  compounds  remained  the  same  as  Boyle  found  it,  and  has 
not  yet  been  removed  by  an  appropriate  development  of  the 
atomic  hypothesis.  Thus  Boyle  considered,  e.%,  the  metals  as 
elements.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  considered 
the  mutual  transformation  of  the  mctnls  as  not  aftogether  lm> 
possible,  and  he  even  teUs  of  a  cose  when  gold  was  tmisformed 
into  base  metal.  It  is  a  common  psychological  fact  that  k 
lefocmev  docs  not  generally  succeed  in  being  wholly  consistent 
in  his  reforming  ideas;  there  remains  Invariably  some  point 
where  he  commits  exactly  the  same  fault  which  he  set  out  to 
abolish.  We  shall  find  the  same  inconsistency  also  among  other 
ohemicai  reformers.  Even  eariier  than  Boyle,  Joachim-  Jung 
(i5S7-i^S7)  of  Hamburg  developed  similar  ideas.  But  as  he 
did  not  distinguish  himself,  as  Boyle  did,  by  experimental  work 
in  sdenoe,  his  views  exerted  only  &  limited  influence  amongst 
his  pupils. 

In  the  times  following  Boyleli  woilc  we  find  no  remarkable 
oelside  development  of  the  theory  of  demems,  but  a  very 
ta^portant  inside  one.    Analytical  chcmistty,  or  the  art  of  dis- 


tfag«ishing  different  diemical  stAstaoces,  was  rapidly  develop- 
ing, and  l^e  necessary  foundation  for  such  a  theory  was  thus 
lakL  We  find  the  discussions  abotit  the  true  dements  ^^^^ 
disappearing  from  the  tett-books,  or  removed  to  an  j^j^^ 
insignificant  comer,  while  the  description  of  observed 
chemical  changes  Of  difiertot  ways  of  preparing  the  same  sub- 
stance, as  identified  by  the  same  properties,  and  of  the  methods 
for  recognizing  and  <Ustinguisliing  the  various  substances,  take 
their  place.  The  similarity  of  certain  groups  of  diemical  changes, 
as,  for  example,  combustion,  and  the  inverse  process,  reduction, 
was  observed,  and  thus  led  to  an  attempt  to  shape  these  most 
general  facts  into  a  common  theory.  In  this  way  the  theory 
of  "  phlogbton  "  was  developed  by  G.E.  Stahl,  phlogiston  bdng 
(according  to  the  usual  way  of  regarding  general  properties  as 
being  due  to  a  prindple  or  dement)  the  "  prindple  of  combusti- 
bility,'* shnilar  to  the  "  sulphur  "  of  the  alchemists.  This  again 
must  be  regarded  as  quite  a  legitimate  step  justified  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  time.  For  experience  tao^t  that  combustl- 
blHty  could  be  kamsftrrti  by  chemical  action,  «.g.  from  charcoal 
to  litharge,  the  hitter  being  changed  thereby  into  combustible 
metallic  lead;  and  according  to  Boyle's  principle,  that  only 
bodies  should  be  recognised  as  chemical  dements,  phlogiston 
was  considered  as  a  body.  Fhnn  the  faa  that  all  leading 
chemists  in  the  second  half  of  the  iSthcflBtury  used  the  phlogiston 
theocy  and  were  not  hindered  by  it  in  making  their  great  dis- 
coveries^ it  b  evident,  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  truth  and 
nsrfulncws  was  embodied  in  this  theory.  It  states  indeed  quite 
correctly  the  mntual  rdatlona  between  oxidation  and  rcdiictloo, 
as  we  now  call  these  very  general  processes,  and  was  erroneous 
only  in  regard  to  one  qpiestien,  which  at  that  time  had  not 
aroused  much  interest,  the  question  of  the  change  of  weight 
during  diemical  jmoccssbs. 

It  was  only  after  Isaac  Newton's  discovery  of  universal 
gravitation  that  weight  was  considered  as  a  property  of  para- 
mount interest  and  importance,  and  that  thequestion 
of  the  changes  of  weight  in  chemical  reactions  became 
oneworthasking.  When  in  due  Ume  this  question  was 
raised,  the  fsct  became  evident  at  once,  that  combus- 
tion means  not  loss  but  gain  of  wdght.  To  be  sure  of  this,  it 
was  necessary  to  know  fint  the  cheadcal  and  physical  properties 
of  gases,  and  it  was  just  at  the  same  time  that  this  knowledge 
was  developed  by  Priestley,  Schede  and  etbera.  Lavoisier  was 
the  originator  and  expounder  of '  the  necessary  reform.  Oxygen 
was  just  discovered  at  that  time,  and  Lavoisier  gathered  eviduice 
from  all  sides  that  the  theory  of  phlogisten  had  to  be  turned 
inside  out  to  fit  Uie  new  facta, 

He  realized  that  the  sum  total  of  the  weights  of  all  sob- 
stances  concerned  within  a,  chemical  change  is  not  altered 
bythedumge.  This  principle  of  the  *' conservation  of  weight  " 
Icdat  onoe  to  a  simple  and  unmtstskaMe  definirion  <tf  a  chemical 
dement.  As  the  wei^  of  a  compound  substance  Is  the  sum  of 
the  wei^ita  of  its  dements,  the  compound  necessarily  weighs 
more  tfaui  any  of  iu  dements.  An  efemeat  is  thctefore  a  sub- 
stance which,  by  bdng  changed  into  another  substance,  in- 
variably incresses  ita  wd^t,  and  never  gives  rise  tosofastsunces 
of  less  weight.  By  the  fadp  of  this  criterion  Lavoisier  composed 
the  first  table  of  chcmiail  dements  similar  lo  our  modem  ones. 
According  to  the  knowledge  of  his  time  he  regaided  the  alkalis 
aa  dements,  although  he  remarked  that  they  are  rather  similar 
to  certain  oxides,  .imd  therdore  wof  possibly  contain  oa^gen; 
the  truth  of  this  was  proved  at  a  later  date  by  Humphry  Davy. 
But  the  inconsistency  of  the  reformer,  already  referred  to,  may 
be  observed  With  Lavoisier.  He  included  "  heat  and  Dght "  in 
hiB'llM  of  elements,  although  he  knew  that  ndther  of  them  had 
wd({ht,  and  that  ndther  fitted  his  definition  of  an  dement;  this 
atavistic  sorvftral  was  subsequently  removed  from  the  Uble  of 
the  dements  by  Berrelius  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
In  this  way  thequestion  of  what  substances  are  to  be  regarded  as 
chemical  dements  had  been  settled  satisfactorily  in  a  quah'tat?Ve 
way,  bnt  it  is  interesting  to  reaHre  that  the  Ust  step  in  tbi< 
development,  the  theory  of  Lavoisier,  was  based  on  quantitative 
considfimtions     Such   considerations   became   of   paramount 
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ii  did  not  coi 
1  other  wordi,  if  two  i&lti^  A'B' 
ud  A'  B",  compoied  of  the  acids  A'  aod  A'  and  the  bases  B'  and 
B'p  undergo  '"■'^"■J  decompoutioD,  tbe  amount  al  Che  base  B' 
Idt  bjF  tlK  fint  salt,  when  its  add  A'  united  with  the  base  B' 
toionnaaew  salt  A'B',  was  just  eooufdi  to  make  a  neutral  sslt 
A'B'  with  the  acid  A*  left  by  the  lecoDd  salt.  At  fint  sight  this 
Isuts  quite  simple  and  seU-evident,— that  neutral  salts  should 
form  neutral  ones  again  aod  not  acid  or  basic  ones, — but  il  this 
fsct  is  once  stated  very  serious  quantitative  MeRiice*  may  be 
drawn  from  it,  as  Rlchter  showed.  For  it  tbe  symbol  A',  A', 
B',  B'  denote  at  the  same  Un»  such  quantities  ol  the  adds  and 
bases  as  lonn  neuti^  salts,  then  if  three  of  these  quantities  arc 
delsimlned,  the  founb  may  be  calculated  Irom  the  othen.  lliis 
follow*  fnm  the  lact  that  by  decompcsins  A'B'  with  fust  the 
pnpei  (mwunt  ei  the  other  salt  to  lonn  A'B',  the  lemaining 
quMitJiiM  B'  and  A'  coU  in  dully  the  ntio  to  ttnai  t,  ncuUtil 
nk  A'  B'.  It  is  potsiblf,  ihecdoK,  to  ascribe  (o  each  add  and 
but  *  aiuia  rdalive  weight  oc  "  coaibhung  wdgbt  "  by  nhich 
thay  will  conblne  one  with  the  other  to  fooo  neulnl  sails.  Tbe 
nme  Teasening  may  be  extended  to  any  number  (ri  adds  and  bases. 
Itlstmethat  Richtei  did  not  hndout  by  himself  this  simplest 
statement  of  the  law  of  neutrality  which  he  discovered,  but  he 
eapresKd  the  same  consequence  in  a  rather  dumsy  way  by  a 
table  of  the  """>'T"''t  weights  of  different  bases  related  Id  the 

Kit  weight  ol  every  other  add.  Than  be  obsemd  that  the 
UmbenintbeMdiSerenttaUcaartpKipdrtionatc  one  to  another. 
The  same  hold*  (oad  il  the  concvoiidjiig  seiia  of  the  comtHning 
«e^hU^  adds  for  unit  wilghti  of  difieient  bales  wcie  tabulated. 
It  was  m^  a  little  later  iW  a  Berlin  physicist,  G.  £.  Fisdicr, 
united  the  whole  system  of  Richter's  numbers  simply  into  a 
docile  table  of  adds  sod  biita,  taking  as  unit  an  arbitntUy 
ebmni  subaUnce,  namdy  wlphuilc  Mid.  The  loUawing  table 
by  Fncher  is  Iheitlort  the  finl  ttblc  of  combining  wdgbu. 
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notewonby  also  to  obsccrc  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  chemists 
of  that  time,  to  undentind  the  bearing  of  Richter'i  work. 
Although  It  summary  of  hit  loulu  was  published  in  BertlioUet'i 
£iiai  di  slaligiie  ckimlqiH,  one  ol  the  mosl  renowned  chemical 
books  of  that  time,  nobody  dand  for  a  long  lime  to  lake  up  the 
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le  uioe  question  was 
Blandpornt.    John  Dthon,  in  his 
'estigalions  of  the  behaviour  of  guts,  and  in  order 
undentaiid  niore  easily  whit  happened  when  gases 
"■■■         were  a1aorb«i  by  Hquids,  used  the  coipuscuiar  hypo- 
■"'        thesis  already  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Boyle. 
While  be  depicted  to  himself  how  the  coipuscles,  or,  as  he  prcr 


ferred  lo  caH  IheOi,  tte  "atoms" 

he  asked  himself :  An,  the  several  ai 
exactly  alike,  or  ate  there  dlffercnc 
sand  P     Now  experience,  teaches  u 
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cue  <.g.  the  lighter  atonu  would  distil  fint  and  tsve  bdntd  th* 
heavier  ones,  &c.  ThttefoiE  VB  must  (ondud*  that  all  mobk 
of  the  nine  kind  are  euctly  alike  in  shape  and  weight.  But,  il 
this  be  so,  then  all  combinatiau  between  diSereai  aton*  miM 
proceed  In  certain  invariable  ratios  of  the  ireighis  of  the  deneottr 
namely  by  the  ratio  of  the  wdghi*  of  the  atoms.  Now  it  It 
ifflpoujble  loweigh  tbeatonisdirectly;  but  if  we  detenoiM  tht 
ratio  of  the  wei^Ii  in  wbidi  oxygen  ami  hydrogen  oombiM  to 
form  water,  we  determine  in  Ihii  way  also  ihe  relative  weight  ol 
their  atoms.  By  a  proper  number  of  sjulyses  of  simple  chemiial' 
compounds  we  may  deiennine  the  ralim  between  the  weights  of 
all  elementary  atoms,  and,  selecting  one  of  them  as  a  standard 
or  unit,  we  may  express  the  weight  of  all  other  atoms  in  (erma 
of  this  unit.  The  following  table  is  Dalton's  (ifaw.  if  Oil  LiL 
and  Fhil.  Stc.  tf  UaitdiaUr  (U.),  vol  i.  p.  s8t,  iSoj). 
TiMt  a!  lU  JUolin  tTngbi  i^  Ma  VJIimali  Parlida  ej  Ciumu  and 
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Sulphur  ,. 
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laieoai  oxide  U  carboiie  g-B 
Daltoa  at  once  d 
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Then  must  be,  iherelote. 


I  simple  ratio  between  tbe  quinti 
to  the  tame  quantity  of  the  other.  Dallon  sbowedst  once  that< 
the  anilysit  of  carbon  monodde  tnd  of  carbonic  tdd  latlified 
this  owiequence.  tbe  quantity  of  oxygen  in  Ibc  second  ampound 
beinj  double  the  quinlily  In  the  fictt  one.  A  similar  rdaiion 
holds  good  between  naish  gu  uid  oleCaat  gti  (ethylene).  This 
is  the  "law  of  multiple  proportions"  (see  Atou).  By  these 
considerations  Dalton  extended  the  law  of  combining  weighty 
which  Richter  had  demonstrated  only  for  neutral  salts,  to  all 
possible  chemical  compounds.  While  tbe  (tope  of  the  Jaw  was 
enormously  extended,  its  experimental  fouadation  was  even 
smaller  than  with  Ricjiter.  Dalton  did  not  concern  himself  very 
much  with  the  experimental  vciilicatlon  <ii  bis  ideas,  and  the 
fiitt  communication  of  bis  theory  In  t  paper  on  the  absoqilion . 
of  gates  by  liquids  (iSoj)  attracted  as  laile  notice  as  Richter's 
dlKoveriti.  Even  when  T.  Thomson  published  Daltoa'i  view* 
in  an  tppendii  to  his  widdy  read  texl-book  ol  chemist  ty,  matlen 
did  not  chnnge  very  muck.  It  vat  only  by  the  work  of  J.  J. 
Berzdiua  that  the  enormous  importance  of  Dalion'i  views  wu 
brought  lo  light. 

Bend  i  us  was  at  that  time  busy  in  developing  a  truttwoithy 
syslem  of  chemical  analysis,  and  for  this  purpose  he  invetligtled 
the  composilionof  the  most  important  sails.  He  then 
went  over  the  work  of  Richter.  tnd  realised  tbst  by  hi)  '^^*' 
law  he  could  check  the  resul  IS  of  hit  tnalysei.  Ueltied  p  n  i 
it  and  foimd  the  law  to  hold  good  in  ouM  cases;  when 
it  did  not,  according  lo  his  analyses,  be  found  thai  theemr  wu 
on  hit  own  side  and  that  better  analyses  fiUed  Richlei't  U«. 
Thus  he  was  prepared  to  understand  the  imponaoce  of  Dallon's 

wu  the  best  piMsible,     The  t«w  of  the  combining  wnchitol  lbs  - 
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.'onddeced  u  tbtdnKly  invariable  in  Ihe  duaicil  intchtinict, 
Nw  DTKC  UieoiK*  o(  Ihe  ticclrfcal 
VAK  d^Miidait  on  Uw  velociiy 

Uomencum  ilio  a  hot  entiidy  tH  

'^f^tr^  by  bglit'pnnuie.  Eotropy  ft  known  u  corutuitly 
Encnulnc,  mzulnlng  comtuil  only  in  an  idea]  CmJUng  cue. 
With  diemiol  elements  we  observe  the  same  thing  ai  with 
momentam;  though  iQI  recently  considered  as  conservative, 
theie  'it  now  experimental  evidence  that  they  do  not  always 
show  this  chaiaclei. 
GencTtlly  the  laws  o[  the  conservation  o(  mass,  weight  and 

Bnl  tbll  expression  lacks  scientific  euctncis  because  the  (eml 
"  natter  "  h  generally  not  defined  eiattly,  and  because  only  the 
above-named  properties  of  ponderable  objects  do  not  change, 
■bile  all  other  properties  do  lo  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Con- 
Hdered  In  the  most  general  way,  we  may  define  matter  as  a 
(omplo  of  gravjtallonal,  kinetic  and  chemical  enei^es,  which  an 
lousid  to  ding  together  in  the  same  space.  Of  these  encTties  Ihe 
capacity  Eaclais,  niniely,  weight,  mast  and  eleinenti,  are  cnn- 
servitlve  aa  described,  while  the  iatensily  ftctom,  polcniUI, 
velocity  and  affinity,  may  change  in  wide  Umiti.  To  explain 
why  we  find  ihei*  energies  coiutaniJy  combined  one  wiih 
anolher,  we  only  have  to  think  of  a  mau  without  gravity  or  a 
ponderable  body  without  nuis.  The  Gitl  could  not  tnnoin  on 
earth  because  every  movemenl  would  cany  it  into  in5nite  space, 
and  the  second  would  acquire  infinite  velocity  by  the  ilightest 
push  and  would  also  disappear  at  once.  Therefore  only  such 
object)  which  have  both  mats  and  weight  can  be  handled  and 
can  be  objects  of  our  knowledge.  In  the  tame  way  all  other 
enetglei  come  lo  our  knowledge  only  by  being  (at  Icut  tempor- 
arily) auociated  with  this  combination  of  maos  and  weight. 

In  this  tine  of  Ideis  matter  appears  lUt  at  all  as  a  piimaiy 
concept,  but  as  a  complei  one:  there  is  therefore  no  reason  to 
coiuider  DUttet  u  the  last  term  of  sdeniific  analysb  of  chemical 
facta,  and  ibe  idea  of  a  primordial  matter  appears  as  a  turvivil 
from  the  veiy  first  begJouing  of  Eumpean  natural  philosophy. 
The  mod  general  concept  idence  has  developed  to  express  the 
variety  ol  experience  is  tKriy,  and  in  term)  of  energy  (combined 
with  number,  magnitude),  time  and  space)  all  observed  and 
obscrvible  eiperlences  are  to  be  docribed-  (W.  0} 

ELE>I,  an  oleo-resin  (Manilla  elemi)  obtained  in  the  Philippine 
lalands,  probably  from  Canarlum  cewnwH  (nal.  ord.  Burscr- 
accae),  which  when  fresh  and  ol  good  quality  is  a  pale  yellow 
granular  substance,  of  honey-Eke  consistency,  but  which  gradu- 
ally hardena  with  age.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  has 
B  spicy  isite  with  a  smell  like  fenueL  Id  the  i]th  and  iSth 
centuries  the  (erm  elemi  usually  denoted  an  oleo-resin  (At      * 


Brull,  aj 


I  Milt  ex 


from  BdnxJIu  Prtr, 


s  Uii 


of  Cape  Gardafui-  The  word,  like  the  older 
lo  have  been  derived  from  (TiAtic7iwii(Cr.  Iratjior),  t 
a  styptic  medicine  uld  by  Pliny  to  contain  tears  ex 
dive  tree  of  Arabia. 

BIEPHAHT,  the  designation  of  the  two  existmg  rep 
of  the  PrubtKiJw,  a  tub-order  ol  ungulate  mairmu 


in  the  ndghbourhood 


Asth 


heir  1 


will  suffice  10  point 


d  fror 

The  more  specialized  ol  the  two  ipedes  is 
elephant.  Eltphas  hhuimiu,  spadally  charj 
■  reme  compleilty  ollhe  ^Iiucture  sf  Its  mc 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  tall  and  thi 
and  denline.wltb  the  intervals  £ILed  by  ceme 
fig.  i).  The  average  number  ol  plates  o 
■Dolat  leeih  may  he  expressed  by  the  "  ridf 
11,16,14.  The  plates  are  corapressedfroi 
Ibe  anterior  and  potierior  surfaces  (as  seen 


faceofthetoolh) being  nearly  parallel.  Earsof  moderate  siie. 
Uppermarginof  the  end  of  Ibe  proboscis  developed  in  to  a  distinct 
finger-hlie  process,  much  longer  than  Ihe  lower  margins,  and  the 
whole  truiik  uniformly  tapering  and  smooth.  Five  oa^  on  Iba 
forefeet,  and  four  (occasionally  five}  on  Ihe  tuad-fcet. 

The  Aualic  elephant  inhabits  Ibe  foiest-Iands  of  India,  Burma, 
the   Malay  Peninsula,  Cochin  China,  Ceylon  and  Sumatra. 

from  those  of  Ihe  mainland,  and  have  been  sepoiated  under  the 

more  than  local  races,  and  the  Ceyloa  animal,  which  It  generally 
tusklesa,  may  be  the  typical  E.  masimiH,  in  which  cue  Ibe  Indian 
race  will  be  £.  nus'iniii  indicia.  The  appearance  of  the  Atiitic 
elephant  it  familiar  lo  alL  In'  Ihe  wild  slate  it  is  gregariooa, 
associating  in  herds  ol  ten,  twenty  or  more  individuals,  arjd, 

it  is  genenlly  inoffensive  and  even  tlndd,  fond  of  shade  and 
solitude  and  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  The  height  ol  Ihe 
male  at  the  shoulder  whea  full  grown  is  usually  fnunSto  10  ft., 
nd  possibly  evenmore.     The  femala 


;whai  » 


The  following  epitome  of  the  bahlis 

f  the  Asiatic  elepbanls  ia 

extracted  from  Cfraf  and  SmaU  Csmt 

s/  Ixdie  afd  TiM,  by 

R.  Lydekket^ 

"  The  sfruclore  of  the  teelb  Is  sufli 

■ent  lo  indicate  that  the 

food  consists  chiefly  ol  grass,  leaves,  su< 

Tulent  shoots  and  fniitsi 

by  observation    lo    bo 

this  respect  the  Asiatic 

^«cie«       dilteta     yeiy 

widely  ft™  It)  African 

■elative,    wboae    nntri-   , 

menl    is   largely    com- 

posed    of    boughs    ani   j 

ence  between  the   Iwo 

animals  is  to  be  found 

in  Ihe  great  intoleiance 

of   Ibe   direct   tays   of 

Ihe  Bun  dii^ilayed  by 

Ihe     Aiialic     spedes.  Fis.  i. 

which  '^^  "J^I^^J      A^tic  Elephant  (E.f*«  -loxip..*). 

influence.    ConseQucntly,   during  Ihe   hot  seaaoB   ki   Upiwi 

India,  and  at  all  limes  eioepl  during  Ihe  rains  in  Ihe  men 

soulhem  districts,  elephants  knp  much  Ic^  Ihe  denier  parts 

of  Ihe  lorcilt.     In  Soulhem  Indja  they  delighl  in  hill-foreH, 

where  Ihe  undergrowth  it  largely   formed   of    bamboo,    Ihe 

tender  sbools  ol  which  form  a  favourite  delicacy;    bul  dUiiRK 

Water  is  everywhere  essential  to  their  well-being;  and  M  tninal)  - 
delight  matj!  thoroughly  in  a  bath.  Nor  are  they  afraid  lo  < 
venture  out  of'their  depth,  being  eicelleni  twinmen.  and  able, 
by  meant  ol  iheir  trunk*,  to  breathe  wiiboui  dJlXculty  when  ibt 
entire  body  is  submerged.  The  herds,  which  are  led  by  female*,  .1 
appear  in  general  lo  be  family  paniei;  and  although  commonly  ■ 
restrictod  lo  from  thirty  lo  fifty,  aoay  occasionally  iadiate  at  - 
many  u  one  hundred  head.  'Hie  old  built  ue  very  genenlly 
solitary  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  but  reliua  lo  tlv  ' 
herds  during  the  pairing  tcaion-  Some  'rogue'  dephail*— 
gumla  ol  the  natives— remain,  howevee.  penntsenlly  tcfiuited  . 
from  the  rest  (J  thdr  kind.  All  such  soKliry  bulb,  as'theii  - 
colloquial  name  indicates,  are  of  a  apiteiu)  ditpodlioB;  asd  il 
appem  that  with  Ihe  mjority  the  inducement  to  IIh*  aptn  i* 
due  10  their  paniality  for  cultivated  crops,  fMo  which  tte  more 
thnid  females  are  afraid  Id  venture.  '  HiM  '  elephantt  are 
males  in  a  condition  of— pfobsbly  sexual— eidtemeni,  whea  an 

ia  the  faiehead.  In  addition  to  variou)  totmdt  prodnred  al 
othei  limes,  an  dephant  when  about  to  charge  givea  vent  to  »  ' 
thrill  loud  '  trumpet ';     and  on  such  occasioBs  tusbc*  «o  iu 
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>  and  el 


Id  tlHiy&b«  tried, 
■      The 


discue  is  (olillr  diflirent  tiurn  the  so-called  elephutiuli 
grictorum  or  Iiue  lepHny,  for  which  see  Lepbosv 

BLBPHANrS-FOOr.  the  popular  Dsme  for  the  plant  Taladi 
naria  aJE^tmili^,  analive  cf  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope  It  tlkei 
ill  name  from  the  large  tubcroui  item,  which  grOBiiveiyilowly 
hui  often  reachca  a  coniidenble  >iie,  t.g  more  tb*n  3  ydi 
in  ciicumfeienci  with  a  height  of  oeaily  j  fl.  above  ground 
It  is  rich  in  narch,  whence  the  name  Hodenlot  bread,  and  ■ 
covered  on  the  outsidewiihthicli,  bard. (orkypUtes.  lldevcloiB 
(lender,  leafy,  climbing  ihooti  Khich  die  down  each  leawn.  It 
ii  a  membtf  of   the  monocolylcdonoiu  order  DtoKoreaceu, 


ball  of  the  tjib  century,  whtn  it  bicame  a  ctotn  (or  Ika  Uaii 

BLBUllt.  an  andent  Creek  diy  in  Allfca  atwut  14  m.  N.W. 
of  Athoia,  occupjing  the  eaitem  part  of  a  rocky  ridge  doit  U 
ihe  ibore  oppcsilc  the  uland  of  Salamis.  Ill  fame  Is  due  dliedy 
to  ill  Uyiteriei,  for  which  lee  MvSTCav  Tradition  carrlci 
back  the  origin  of  Eleuils  to  the  hightsc  auiqai  ty.  In  (be  earUir 
period  ol  Its  hiilory  it  teems  lo  have  been  an  independent  lini 

Old  Attic  dlia.  A  consderalUe  portion  of  ila  inutl  leerltDry 
was  occupied  by  the  plalni  of  Thria,  oollceable  fM  their  fertXty, 
though  the  hopei  of  the  htubandmen  were  not  onfrequenily 
diuppoiBted  by  the  blight  of  the  MUth  wind.  To  the  wctl  wm 
the  nttler  'Pffxw  or  Rbulan  Plain,  wheie  Demetei  is  nid  M 


BLETS,  a  town  of  Ruuia,  in  Ihe  government  of  Orel.  11: 
by  rail  E.S.E.  ol  Orel,  on  Uie  railway  which  connect!  Riga  ' 
Tiaritiyn  on  the  lower  Volga.  Pop.  (iS«j)  ;6,68o:  (i> 
38,114.  Owing  to  ill  advantageoua  poailion  Elets  has  gr 
rapidly.    Jti  mtrchantt  buy  large  quantitiea  of  grain, 


flour,  which  13  lorwarded  tc 
cattle  i)  very  ii 


Eleti  ii  lint  mentioned  in  lU),  when 
The  Turkiih  PolovLal  or  Kumant  attac 
and  the  Mongoli  dcilroyed  it  during  their  £nl 
and  again  in  1305.    The  Talart  plundered  il  in  1 
and  it  leemi  to  have  been  compleleiy  abandone 
hiilfafliK  I jtb  ceauuy,    lt*d*irek|MM>ld*MI 


I  Riga.  The  trade  in 
lai  the  fini  grain  elevator 
ly  school.  >ad  important 
and  ccfiper,  tailow-mclting 
The  cathedral  and  two 


fort  of  Kyaaan. 

linvaalon(iij9) 


lite  hm  leeda  of  com;  arKi  0 
Orgas,  planted  with  trrea  consecnted  (o  Deaielet 
and  Penephone.  The  lacred  buildings  were  detlroyed  by  Marie 
in  A.D.  jqii,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  they  were  remand 
befcire  (he  exiinctim  of  all  pagan  riles  by  TVMdoriut.  Tlia 
present  vdlagc  on  the  tile  1>  ol  AlblniaB  origin^  it  Is  tiled 
Lefsina  or  Lepdna,  oSdaUy  'EXovli, 

Thd  5*fc.— SyMemaik  eicavailoiu,  begun  In  iSei  by  'D'. 
Philioi  for  (he  Creek  Atrbnokigicil  Society,  have  lajd'hait  the 
irtiolc  of  the  ucred  precinct,    li  is  now  possible  to  (race  its 


tlon.    These  complelr 
partial  eiavatioru  to  have  I 
In  [foot  of  Ihe  main  entn 
area,  with  the  foundaitont  0 
that  of  Artenla  Prnpylaaa; 


le  TelciU 


'rion,  or  Hall  of  Inltla- 
shown  the  earlier  and 
respects  deceptive. 

targe  paved 


usually  identified  ■■ 
esent  form  both  area  and 
n  each  side  of  the  GreM 
Roman  triumphal  aick. 
Just  bciow  the  wept  of  the  Prap)d*ea,  on  the  left  ai  one 
cBUn,  thae  hn  ben  diK»v«sd,  at  >  lover  kvd  thao   IM 
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Romao  pavement,  the  curbstoounding  an  earif  well  Thb  is 
almost  certainly  the  noKyJixofov  ^pcap  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
The  Great  Propylaea  is  a  structoie  of  Roman  imperial  date, 
in  dose  inutatipn  of  the  Propylaea  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 
It  is.  however,  set  m  a  wall  of  6th-century  work,  though  repaired 
in  later  limes  This  wall  encloses  a  sort  of  outer  court,  of  kregular 
triangular  shape  The  Small  Propylaea  is  not  set  exactly 
opposite  to  the  Gceat  Propylaea,  but  at  an  angle  to  it,  an 
inscription  on  the  althitrave  record^^that  it  was  built  by  Appius 
Claudius  Pulcher,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero  It  is  also  set  In 
a  later  wall  that  octupies  approximately  the  sa|ne  position  as 
two  earlier  ones,  which  date  from  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  1 
respectively,  and  must  have  indicated  the  boundary  of  the  inner 
precinct  From  the  Small  Propylaea  a  paved  toad  6f  Roman 
date  leads  to  one  of  the  doors  of  the  Telesterion.  Above  the 
Small  Propylaea,  partly  set  beneath  the  overhanging  rock, ' 
b  the  precinct  of  Pluto,  it  has  a  cun'ous  natural  cleft  approached 
by  rock-cut  steps.  Several  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities 
were  found  here,  including  the  famous  head,  now  in  Athens, , 
usually  called  Eubouleus,  though  the  evidence  for  its  identifica- 
tion is  far  from  satbfactory  A  little  farther  on  is  a  rock-cut 
platform,  with  a  well,  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps, 
which  probably  served  for  spectators  of  the  sacred  procession. 
Beyond  this,  close  to  the  side  of  the  Telesterion,  are  the  founda- 
tions of  a  temple  on  higher  ground,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  was  the  temple  of  Dcmeter,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such 
a  building  existed  m  historic  times,  apart  from  the  Telesterion. 

The  Telesterion,  or  Hall  of  Initiation,  was  a  large  covered , 
building,  about  1 70  ft  square.  It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
steps,  llrhich  must  have  served  as  seats  for  the  mystae,  while  the 
•acred  dramas  and  proceisions  took  place  on  the  f)oor  of  the  hall: 
these  seats  were  partly  built  up,  partly  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  in 
later  times  they  appear  to  have  been  cased  with  iharble.  There 
were  two  doors  on  each  side  ci  the  hall,  exoept  the  north-west, 
where  it  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  n^ck,  and  a  rock  terrace  at  a  higher 
level  adjoins  it;  this  terrace  may  have  been  the  station  of  those 
who  were  not  yet  admitted  to  the  full  initiation.  The  roof  of  the 
hall  was  carried  by  rows  of  colum&s,  which  were  more  than  once 
renewed. 

The  architectural  history  of  the  hall  has  been  traced  by 
Professor  W.  DOrpfdd  with  the  help  of  the  varidus  foundatfons 
that  have  been  brought  to  h'ght .  The  earUest  building  on  the  site 
ia  a  soMll  rectangular  structure,  with  waOiof  polygonal  maaonry, 
built  of  the  rock  quarried  on  the  spot.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
square  hall,  almost  of  the  same  plan  as  the  later  Telesterion,  but 
about  a  quarter  of  tihe  size,  its^aitem  comer  coincides  with  that 
of  the  later  building,  and  it  appeals  to  have  had  a  portico  in  front 
like  that  which,  in  the  later  haU,  was  a  later  addltioni  Its  roof 
was  carried  by  columns,  of  which  the  bases  cak  still  be  seen 
This  building  has  with  great  probability  been  assi^ed  to  the  time 
of  Peisistratus,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  Between  this 
event  and  the  section  of  the  present  hall,  which  must  be  sub- 
stantially the  one  designed  by  Ictmos  m  the  titie  of  Pericles, 
there  must  have  been  a  restoration,  of  which  wq  nuy  see  the 
remains  m  a  set  of  round  sinkings  to  carry  columns,  which  occur 
only  in  the  north-;east  part  of  the  hall,  a  set  of  bases  arranged  ' 
on  a  ^tftel^f  system  occur  in  the  south-west  part,  and  it  is 
diflkuH  to  see  how  these  two  systems  could  be  reconciled  unless 
there  were  some  sort  of  partition  between  the  two  parts  of  the  hall 
Both  sets  were  removed  to  make  way  for  the  bter  columns,  of 
which  the  bases  and  some  of  the  dmms  still  remain  These  bter 
columns  ar< shown,  by  inscriptions  and  other  fragments  built  into 
their  bases,  to  belong  to  Uter  Roman  times.  At  the  eastern  and 
southern  corners  of  the  hall  of  Ictinus  are  projecting  masses 
of  masonry,  which  may  be  the  foundation  for  a  portico  that  was 
to  be  added,  but  perhaps  they  were  only  buttresses,  intended 
to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  roof  of  this  huge  structure,  which 
rested  at  its  northern  and  western  comers  against  the  soKd  rock 
of  t  he  hiTI  On  t  he  sou  t  h-east  side  t  he  hall  is  faced  wit  h  a  port  ico, 
extending  its  whole  width,  the  marble  pavement  of  this  portico 
it  a  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Eleusis  at  the  present  day 
Tlie  portico  was  added  to  tW  hall  by  the  artkit«ct  Fhtlo.  under 


Demetrius  of  Phalenim,  about  (he  end  of  the  4th  tenUiry  b  t: 
It  was  never  completed,  for  the  fluting  of  its  columns  still  renwint 
unfinished 

The  Tde&terion  took  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sacred  predDct, 
which  seems  merely  to  have  served  to  keep  the  proiane  away  from 
the  temple .  The  massive  walb  and  lowers  of  the  time  of  Pericles, 
which  resemUc  those  of  a  fortress,  are  quite  dose  in  on  the  south 
and  east,  Uter,  probably  in  the  4th  centur>'  B.C.,  the  precinct  was 
extended  farther  to  the  south,  and  at  its  end  waa  erected  a 
buikling  of  considerable  extent,  indading  a  curious  .apsidal 
chamber,  lor  which  a  similar  but  brger  curved  structure  was 
substituted  in  Roman  times.  Thb  was  probably  the  Bouleu- 
tcrion.  The  prednct  was  full  of  altars,  dedications  and  in- 
scriptions; and  many  fragments  of  sculptures,  pottery  and  other 
antiquities,  from  the  earliest  to  the  btest  days  of  Greece,  have 
been  dbcovered.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  subterranean  passages 
which  some  earlier  explorers  imagined  to  be  connected  with  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries,  have  proved  to  be  nothing  but 
dstems  or  watercourses. 

The  excavatk>ns  of  Eburfs,  and  the  antiquities  found  In  them, 
have  been  publiabed  from  time  to  time  in  the  'E^^vMptt  'AfjimioKoyiK^ 
and  in  the  npaxrucd  of  the  Greek  Arrbaeologic^l  Society,  especially 
for  1887  and  189s  Sec  also  D.  Philios,  £Uusis,  ses  myHhes, 
set  ruirus.  et  son  musit.  lnacru>tions  have  also  been  published 
in  the  BuUetim  4«  corrffpomdantt  hdUniqu*,  (E.  Gil) 

BLBUTHEftlUS,  pope  from  about  175  to  189.  AQusions  to 
him  are  found  in  the  btters  (A  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  dted  by 
Euscbius,  and  in  other  documents  of  the  time.  The  Ltber 
PoniificaUs,  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  says  that  he  had 
rebtions  with  a  British  king,  Ludus,  who  was  desirous  of  bdng 
converted  to  Christbnity.  Thb  tradition — Roman,  not  Britbh 
— b  an  enigma  to  critics,  and,  apparently,  has  no  historical 
foundation  (L.  D.*) 

BLEUTHBROPOUt  (Gr.  'E3Uv«ipair«Xis,  "free  dty "),  an 
ancient  dty  of  Palestine,  35  m.  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to 
Gaza,  identified  by  E.  Robinson  with  the  modem  Bdt  Jibrin. 
This  identification  is  confirmed  by  Roman  milestones  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  represents  the  Biblical  Mareshah,  the  ruins 
of  which  exbt  at  Tell  Sandahannah  dose  by.  As  Betogabra  it 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  the  name  Eleutheropolb  dates  from 
the  Syrian  visit  of  Scptimius  Severus  (a.d.  203).  Eusebltis  in 
his  OnomasticoH  uses  it  as  a  central  point  from  which  the  distances 
of  other  towns  arc  measured.  It  was  destroyed  in  796,  rebuilt 
by  the  crusaders  in  1 134  (thdr  fortress  and  chapd  remain,  much 
ruined).  It  was  finally  captured  by  Bibars,  1244.  Beit  Jibrfn 
is  in  the  centre  of  a  dbtrict  of  great  archaeological  interest. 
Besides  the  cmsader  and  other  remains  in  the  viUage  itself,  the 
surrounding  country  possesses  many  tdis  (mounds)  covering  the 
sites  of  ancient  atics.  The  tamous  caves  of  Bdt  Jibrin  honey- 
comb the  hilb  all  round.  These  are  immense  artificbl  excava- 
tions of  unknown  dale.  Roman  milestones  and  aqueducts  also 
are  found,  and  close  by  the  now  famous  tomb  of  Apollophanes, 
with  wall-paintings  of  animab  and  other  ornamentation,  was 
discovered  in  1002,  a  description  of  it  will  be  fotmd  in  Thiersch 
and  Peters,  The  Martssa  Tombs,  publtfhed  by  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  (R.  A.  S  M  ) 

ELEVATORS.  Lifts  or  Hoists,  machines  for  raising  or 
lowenng  loads,  whether  of  people  or  material,  from  one  level 
to  another.  They  are  operated  by  steam,  hydraulic  or  electric 
power,  or,  when  ima\\  and  li^t,  by  hand  Their  construction 
vanes  with  the  magmtude  of  the  work  to  be  performed  and  the 
character  of  the  motive  power.  In  private  houses,  where  on^ 
small  weights,  as  coal,  food,  &c ,  have  to  be  transferred  froii^ 
one  door  to  another,  they  usually  consist  simply  of  a  small 
counterbalanced  platform  suspended  from  the  roof  or  an  uppei 
floor  by  a  tackle,  the  running  part  of  which  hangs  from  top  to 
bottom  and  can  be  reached  and  operated  at  any  level  In 
buildings  where  great  weights  and  numbers  of  people  have  to 
be  lifted,  or  a  high  speed  of  elevation  b  demanded,  some  fom^ 
of  motoir  is  necessary  TKb  b  usually,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
steam-engine  or  oa^cmally  a  gas-engine;  sometimes  a  water- 
pressure  engine  is  adopted,  and  it  b  becoming  more  and  more 
common  to  employ  an  electric  motor  deriving  its  energy  from 
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tction  of  iaerUft  of  parts  prot>ef|y  forBMd  ud  stUcbed.  Any 
(UngerDUS  acceknUon  of  the  cage  causes  the  inertia  of  these 
parts  to  produce  a  retardation  relative  to  the  car  which  throws 
into  action  a  brake  or  a  catdi,  and  thus  controls  the  motion 
within  safe  b'mits  or  breaks  the  falL  The  hydraulic  brake  has 
been  i^ed  in  this  apparatus,  as  have  mechanical  and  pneumatic 
apparatus.  This  control  of  the  ^)eed  of  fall  is  most  commonly 
seoired  by  the  employment  of  a  centrifngd  or  other  governor 
or  rciulator.  The  goremor  may  be  on  the  top  of  the  ca9e  and 
driven  by  a  statibnary  rope  fixed  between  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  slMif ts,  or  it  may  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  drives 
by  a  rope  travelling  with  the  car.  Its  action  is  usualty  to  trip 
into  service  a  set  of  spring  grips  or  friction  dutches,  which, 
as  a  rule,  grasp  the  guides  of  the  cage  and  by  their  immense 
pnmire  and  great  resultant  friction  bring  the  cage  to  rest  within 
a  ^ie  limit  of  speed,  time  and  distance.  A  coefficient  of  friction 
of  About  15%  is  assumed  in  their  design,  and  this  estimate  is 
confirmed  by  their  0perati<m.  Pressures  of  10  tons  or  more  are 
sometimes  provided  in  these  grips  to  ensure  the  friction  required. 
There  are  many  different  forms  of  safety  device  of  these  various 
dasaes,  each  maker  having  his  own.  The  importance  of  absolute 
safety  against  a  fall  is  so  great  that  the  best  builders  are  not 
satisfied  with  any  one  form  or  prindple,  but  combine  provisions 
against  every  known  danger,  and  often  duplicate  such  pcecan- 
tions  against  the  most  common  accidents. 

The  "  travelling  staircase,"  which  may  be  classed  among  the 
passenger  elevators,  usually  consists  of  a  staircase  so  oonsirwcted 
that  while  the  passenger  is  ascending  it  the  whole  structure  Is 
aJao  ascending  at  a  predetermined  rate,  so  that  the  progress  made 
is  the  sum  of  the  two  rates  of  motion.  The  system  of  "  treads  and 
risers  "  is  carried  on  a  long  endless  band  erf  chain  sustained  by 
guides  holding  It  in  its  desired  line,  and  rendering  at  either  end 
over  cylinders  or  sprockets.  The  junctions  between  the  stairway 
and  the  upper  or  lower  floors  are  ingeniously  arranged  so  as  to 
avoid  dagger  of  injury  to  the  passengers. 

Freight  devators  have  the  same  general  forms  as  the  passenger 
devators,  but  are  often  vastly  larger  and  more  powerful,  and 
are  not  as  a  nile  fitted  up  for  such  heights  of  Uft,  dr  constructed 
with  such  elaborate  provision  for  safety  or  with  any  special 
finish.  Elevatprs  raising  grain,  coal,  earth  and  similar  materials, 
such  as  can  be  taken  up  by  scooping  into  a  bucket,  or  ca|i  be  run 
into  and  out  of  the  bucket  by  gravity,  constitute  a  class  by  them- 
selves, and  are  described  in  the  article  Conveyoes. 

The  term  "  grain  elevator  "  is  often  used  to  indude  buildings 
as  well  as  machinery,  and  it  is  not  unusual  in  Europe  to  hear  a 
flour-mill,  with  its  system  of  tnotor  machinery,  mUls,  devatorand 
storage  departments,  spciken  of  as  an  "American  elevator" 
(see  Granaries). 

ELF  (O.  Eng.  adf\  cf.  Ger.  Alpt  nightmare),  a  diminutive 
supernatural  being  of  Teutonic  mythology,  usually  of  a  moR  or 
less  mischievous  and  malignant  character,  causing  diseases  and 
evil  dreams,  stealing  diUdren  and  substituting  changeHngs, 
and  thus  somewhat  different  from  the  Romanic  fairy,  which 
usually  has  less  sinister  associations.  The  piehlstoric  arsow- 
heads  and  other  flint  implements  were  in  Englaiid  eady  known  as 
"  elf-bolts  "  or  "  elf-arrows,"  and  were  looked  on  as  the  weapons 
of  the  elves,  with  which  they  injured  cattle.  So  too  a  tangle  in 
the  hair  was  called  an  "  elf-lock,"  as  being  caused  by  the  mischief 
of  the  elves. 

BLQAR,  SIR  EDWARD  (1857-  ),  English  musical  com- 
poser, son  of  W.  H.  Elgar,  who  was  for  many  years  organist  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  George  at  Worcester,  was  bom 
there  on  the  and  of  June  1857.  His  father's  connexion  with 
music  at  Worcester,  with  the  Glee  Club  aixi  with  the  Three 
Choirs  Festivals,  supplied  him  with  varied  opportunities  for  a 
musical  education,  and  he  learnt  to  i^y  several  instruments. 
In  1879  he  became  bandmaster  at  the  county  htnatic  asylum, 
and  held  that  post  till  1884.  He  was  also  a  member  of  an  orchestra 
ct  Birmingham,  and  in  1883  an  intermezso  by  him  was  played 
there  at  a  concert.  In  i88a  he  became  conductor  of  the 
Worcester  Amateur  Instrumental  Society;  and  in  x6S$  he  sue- 
ceedodhiafathQra»ocganiBtatSlG«9cge's,Wociccstec.    Thcnehe 


wrote  m  certain  amount  of  church  musi^  In  1889  he  movedto 
London,  but  finding  no  encouragement  retired  to  Malvern  in 
1891;  in  1904  be  went  to  live  at  Herdord,  and  in  1905  was  mado 
processor  of  music  at  Birmingham  University.  To  the  publto 
generally  he  was  hardly  known  till  his  oratorio  The  Dream  0/ 
GertmHus  was  performed  at  Birmingham  in  1900,  but  this  was  at 
once  recdved  as  a  new  revelation  in  English  music,  both  at  homo 
and  by  Richard  Strauss  in  Genbany,  and  the  composer  was  made 
a  Mas.  Boc  at  Cambridge.  His  experience  in  w^Ung  church 
mosic  for  a  Roman  Catholic  service  cannot  be  overlooked  in' 
regard  to  this  and  other  works  by  Elgar,  who  came  to  be  regarded' 
as  the  representative  of  a  Cathotic  or  neo-CathoUc  style  of 
reKgious  mlisic^  lor  which  an  appreciative  public  was  ready  in 
England  at  the  moment,  owing  to  the  recent  devdopmcnts  in* 
tlM  man  artistic  and  sensuous  side  of  the  religious  movement. 
And  the  same  interest  attached  to  his  Uter  oratorios,  The  A  p4>stlis 
(1903)  and  The  Kingdom  (1906).  But  Elgar's  sudden  rise  fnto 
popularity,  confirmed  by  Us  being  knighted  in  1904,  drew 
attention  to  hb  other  productions.  In  1896  his  SctHeejrom  |4tf 
Saga  ef  King  (Xaf  was  recognized  by  musicians  as  a  fine  work, 
and  in  tin  same  year  his  Scenes  from  the  Baearian  Hig^ndp 
and  Lux  ChrisU  were  performed ;  and  apart  from  otheximportant 
oooqx)8itions«  his  song-cycle  Sea-Pictures  was  sung  at  Norwich 
in  1899  'by  Clara  Butt,  and  his  orchestral  VaHotums  on  an. 
origiital  theme  were  given  at  a  Richter  concert  in  the  same  year. 
In  took  his  popular  inarch  "  Pomp  and  Circumstan<$e  "  was 
played  at  a  promeiuide  concert,  the  stirring  melody  of  his  song 

Land  of  Hope  and  Glory  "  bdng  effectually  utilised.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  enumonteall  Sir  Edward  Elgar's  worics,  which 
have  esdted  a  good  deal  of  ciiti<iism  in  musScai  drdes  withovt 
impairing  his  general  recognition  as  one  of  the  few  front-rank 
English  composers  of  his  day;  but  his  most  important  later 
production,  bis  first  orchestral  symphony,  pfoduoed  in  X9og 
with  immediate -success,  raised  his  reputation  as  a  composer  to 
an  even  higgler  place,  as  a  work  of  marked  power  and  beauty, 
developing  the  symphonic  form  with  the  originality  of  a  rc*l 
master  of  his  art.  In  1908  he  resigned  his  proftssarship  at 
Birminghsm  University. 

BLUli*  a  dty  of  Kane  county.  Illinois,  U.SJt,  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  state,  36  nu  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1880)  87^79 
(1890)  ifj&isi  (1900)  is,433,  of  whom  54x9 -were  i(ndgti-hom{ 
(1910  census)  35,976.  Elgin  is  served  by  the  Chicago  ft  Norths 
Western  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  raflways,'aiid  by 
interurban  dectric  railways  to  Chicago,  Aurora  and  Bdvidere*^ 
The  dty  is  the  seat  of  the  Northern  Illinois  hospital  for  tbo 
insane,  of  the  Elgin  Academy  (chartered  1839;  opened  185^, 
and  of  St  Mary's  Academy  (Roman  Catholic);  and  has  the  Gail 
Borden  pubBc  libraiy«  with  35,000  volumes  in  1908.  The  dty 
has  six  public  parks,  Lord's  Park  containing  tis,  and  Wing 
Park  xti  acres.  The  dty  is  in  a  fine  dairying  region  and  b 
an  impwtMit  maritet  fm  butter.  Among  E^n^  manulacturca 
are  watdica  and  watch-cafiRS,  butter  and  other  dairy  products, 
oooperage  (especially  butter  tubs),  canned  corn,  shirts,  foundiy 
and  machine-shop  products,  pipe-organs,  and  caskets  and  casket 
trimmings;  in  X905  ^gin's  total  factory  product  was  valued  at 
$9,349,374.  The  Elgin  National  Watch  factory,  and  the  Bordea 
milk-oondensing  works,  are  famous  throughout  the  Uinted  States 
and  beyond.  The. publishing  office  of  the  Dunkers,  or  German 
Brethroi,  is  at  Elgin;  and  several  popular  weeklies  with  htige 
armhitions  are  published  here.  A  permanent  settlement  WW 
made  as  early  as  1835,  and  Elgin  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  xg54 
and  wasrechertered  in  x88o. 

BLQllf»  a  royal,  moaidpal  and  police  burgh,  and  oouttty. 
town  of  Elginshire,  Scotland,  situated  on  the  Lossie,  5  m.  9. 
of  Lossiemouth  its  port,  on  the  Moray  Firih,  and  71}  m.  N.W. 
of  Aberdeen,  with  stations  on  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  and 
Highland  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  8460.  It  is  a  place  of  very  eo»- 
siderable  antiquity,  was  created  a  royal  bur^  by  Akxaodef  I.,' 
and  received  iu  charter  from  Alexander  IL  In  1334.  Edward  I. 
stayed  at  the  casile  in  1396  and  1303,  and  it  was  to  blot  oat 
the  memory  of  his  visit  that  the  building  was  destroyed  ins* 
mtdiately  after  aalional  Independenoe  had  -been  rcimsrnd> 
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IbftUttoBWliiclitt  stood  was  vensoMd  tte'Lttdylifll,  and  ob  tbt 
icanty  rains  of  the  caitk  now  stands  m  monumeftit  to  the  stb 
dike  oi  Gordon,  consisting  of  «  column  sutmounted  by  a  statue. 
The  buiigfa  has  suffered  periodically  from  fiit,  notably  in  1452, 
4dien  half  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  earl  of  Huntly.    Montrose 
plondered  it  twice  in  1645.    In  1746  Prince  Charles  Edward 
spent  a  few  days  id  Thunderton  Hoose.    His  hostess,  Mrs 
Anderson,  an  ardent  Jacobite,  kept  the  sheets  in  which  he  slept, 
and  was  buried  in  them  on  her  death,  twenty-^v<e  yeais  after- 
wards*    For  fifty  years  after  this  date  the  place  retained  the 
character  and  traditions  of  a  sleepy  cathedral  dty,  but  with  the 
approach  «f  the  xgth  century  It  was  toudied  by  a  mete  modem 
jpirit.  As  the  result  much  that  wasi^ureaqne  disi^tpeared,  but 
the  prosperity  ol  Elgin  was  increased,  so  that  now,  owing  to  its 
plttoant  situation  in  "  the  Garden  of  Scotland,"  hs  heahhy 
dimate,  chei^)  living,  and  excellent  educational  facilities,  it  hM 
become  a  Beurishing  community.    The  centre  of  interest  Is  the 
cathedral  of  Moray,  which  was  founded  in  ist4»  when  the  diurch 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  converted  to  this  use.    It  was  partially 
burned  in  1270  and  almost  destroyed  in  1390  by  Akzander 
Stewart,  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  natural  son  of  Robert  IL,  who 
had  incurred  the  censure  oi  the  Church.    In  1402  Alexander, 
brd  ol  the  Isles,  set  fire  to  the  town,  but  H^^^d  the  cathedral 
lor  a  consideration,  in  memory  of  whkh  mercy  the  Little  Cross 
(so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  the  MtKkle  or  Market  Cross, 
fffestored  in  x888)  was  erected.    After  these  outrages  it  was 
practically  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  that  made  it  the  most 
aagnificcat  example  of  church  architecture  in  the  north.    Its 
design  was  that  <^  a  Jerusalem  cross,  with  two  flanking  towers 
at  the  east  end,  two  at  the  west  end,  and  one  in  the  centre, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  transepts.    It 
measured  282  ft.  long  from  east  to  west  by  lao  ft.  across  the 
transepts,  and  consisted  of  the  choir,  the  gable  of  which  was 
pieioed  by  two  tiers  of  five  lancet  windows  and  the  Omega  rose 
4rindow;  the  north  transept,  in  which  the  Dunbars  were  buried, 
and  the  south  transept,  the  doorway  of  whkh  b  interesting  for 
its  dog's-tooth  ornamentation;  and  the  ns^e  of  five  aisks. 
The  gnnd  entrance  was  by  the  richly  carved  west  door,  above 
whifih  was  the  Alpha  window.    The  central  steeple  fell  in  1506, 
hut  was  rebuilt,  the  new  tower  with  its  spire  reaching  a  height  of 
198ft.    By  1538  the  edifice  was  complete  in  every  part.    Though 
the  Reformation  left  it  unscathed,  it  suffered  wanton  vi<rfence 
ftom  time  to  time.    By  order  of  the  privy  council  the  lead  was 
stripped  off  the  roofs  in  1567  and  sold  to  Holland  to  pay  the 
troops;    but  the  ship  conveying  the  spoils  foundered  in  the 
North  Sea.    In  1637  the  roof-tree  of  the  choir  perished  during  a 
gale,  and  three  yean  later  the  rich  timber  screen  was  demolished. 
The  central  tower  again  collapsed  in  1711,  after  which  the 
edifice  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.    Its  stones  were  carted  away, 
and  the  churchyard,  overgrown  with  weeds,  became  the  dumping- 
ground  for  rubbish.    It  lay  thus  scandalously  neglected  until 
1824,  when  ]chn  Shanks,  a  "  drouthy  "  cobbler,  was  appointed 
keeper.    By  a  spedcs  of  inspirati<m  this  man,  hitherto  a  ne'er-do- 
well,  conceived  the  notion  of  rest<mng  the  place  to  order.    Un- 
dismayed, he  attacked  the  mass  of  Utter  and  with  his  own  hands 
removed  3000  barrow-loads.    When  he  died  in  1 841  he  had 
deared  away  all  the  rubbish,  disclosed  the  original  plan,  and 
collected  a  quantity  of  fragments.    A  tablet,  let  into  the  wall, 
contains  an  epitaph  by  Lord  Cockbum,  recording  Shanks's 
•ervices  to  the  venerable  pile,  which  has  since  been  entrusted 
to  the  custody  of  the  commissioners  of  woods  and  Ibrests.    The 
chapter-house,  to  the  north-east  of  the  main  structure,  suffered 
least  of  all  the  buildings,  and  contains  a  'Prentice  pillar,  of  which 
a  similar  story  is  told  to  thai  of  the  ornate  column  in  Roslin 
chapel.    In  the  lavatory,  or  vestibule  connecting  the  chapter- 
house with  the  choir,  Marjory  Anderson,  a  poor  half-craey 
creature,  a  soldier's  widow,  took  up  her  quarters  in  1748.    She 
cradled  her  son  in  the  piscina  and  lived  on  charity*    In  the 
course  of  lime  the  lad  joined  the  army  and  went  to  India,  where 
he  .rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  and  amassed  a  fortune  of 
iC70,ooo  with  which  he  endowed  the  Elgin  Institution  (commonly 
kiiown  as  the  Anderson  Institution)  at  the  east  end  of  High 


Street,  for  the  edtecatloa  of  youth  and  the  support  of  old  age; 
Withhi  the  products  of  the  cathedral  grounds  stood  the  blshop^i 
palace  (now  in  ruins),  the  houses  of  the  dean  and  archdeacon 
(now  North  and  South  Colleges),  and  the  manses  of  the  canons. 
Other  ecclesiastical  buildings  were  the  monasteries  of  Blackf  rian 
(1230)  and  Greyfriars  (1410)  and  the  preoeptory  of  Maisondieu 
(1240).  They  also  were  permitted  to  fall  into  decay,  but  the 
3rd  marquess  of  Bute  undertook  the  restoration  of  the  Grey- 
friars'  chapeL  The  parish  church,  in  the  Greek  style,  was  built 
hi  r8a8.  Gray's  hospital,  at  the  west  end  of  Higli  Street,  was 
endowed  by  Dr  Alexander  Gray  (1751-1808),  and  at  the  east 
end  standi  the  Institution,  already  mentioned,  founded  by 
General  Andrew  Andetsoa  (1746*1822).  Other  public  buildings 
indude  the  assembly  rooms,  the  town-hall,  the  museum  (la  which 
the  antiquities  and  natural  history  of  the  shire  are  abundantly 
illustrated),  the  district  asylum,  the  academy,  the  county 
buildings  and  the  court  house,  the  market  buildings,  the  Victoria 
schooMocieace  and  art,  and  Lady  Gordoa^Cumming's  children's 
home.  In  1903  Mr  G.  A.  Cooper  presented  his  native  town  with 
a  public  paric  of  42  acres,  containing  lakes  r^resenring  on  a 
miniature  scale  the  British  Isles.  Grant  Lodge,  an  old  mansion 
of  the  Grant  family,  ooci^kjring  the  south-west  comor  of  the  perk, 
was  converted  into  the  public  library.  Ftom  the  top  of  Ladyhlll 
the  view  commands  the  links  of  the  Lossie  and  the  surrounding 
country,  an|l  a  recreation  ground  is  laid  out  on  Lossie  Green. 

The  iiidastries  include  distilling  and  brewing,  nursery  garden- 
ing, tanning,  saw  and  flour  mills,  inMi4oundries  and  mamK 
factures  of  woollens,  tweeds  and  plaiding,  and  the  quarrying 
ol  sandstone.  Elgin  combines  with  Banff,  Cullen,  Invenirie, 
Kintore  and  Peterhead  to  return  one  member  to  parliament, 
and  the  town  is  contrdled  by  a  coundl  with  provost  and  bailies. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  S.  by  W.  of  Elgin  stands  the  church  of 
Bimie,  with  the  exception  of  the  church  at  Mortlach  in  Banffshire 
probably  the  oldest  place  of  public  worship  in  Scotland  still  in 
use.  It  is  not  later  than  1 150  and,  with  its  predecessor,  was  the 
cathedral  of  Monty  during  the  rule  of  the  first  four  bishops; 
the  fourth  bishop,  Simon  de  Tocny,  an  Englishman,  was  buried 
in  its  predncts  in  1184.  In  the  church  is  preserved  an  old 
Cdtic  altar-bell  of  hammered  iron,  known  as  the  "  RonneH  beU." 
Such  is  the  odour  of  sanctity  of  this  venerable  church  thit  there 
is  an  old  local  saying  that  "  to  be  thrice  prayed  for  in  the  kirk 
of  Bimie  will  dther  mend  or  end  ye."  Six  miles  to  the  S.W."  of 
Elgin,  charmingly  situated  in  a  secluded  valley  endrded  by  fir-, 
dad  heights,  lie  the  picturesque  renoains  of  Pluscarden  Priory,- 
a  Cistercian  house  founded  by  Alexander  II.  in  1 23a  The  ruii», 
consisting  of  tower,  chmr,  chapter-hOuse,  rdectory  and  other 
apartipents,  are  nearly  hidden  from  view  by  their  dense  coating 
of  ivy  and  the  fine  old  trees,  including  many  beautiful  examples 
of  copper  beech,  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Its  Ust  prior, 
Alexander  Dunbar,  died  in  1560.  The  Liber  FluscariensiSf  a 
valuable  authority  <m  early  Scots  history,  was  OMnpiled  in  the 
priory  by  Maurice  Buchanan  in  146 1.  The  chronkle  comes 
down  to  the  death  of  James  L  The  3rd  marquess  of  Bute 
acquired  the  ruins  in  1897. 

BLQUr  AND  KUfGAROINB,  EARLS  OP.  Thomas  BaooC,  7th 
earl  of  Elgin  (1766-1841),  British  diplomatist  and  art  collector, 
was  bom  on  the  20th  of  July  1766,  and  hi  1771  succeeded  his 
brother  in  the  Scottish  peerage  as  the  7th  earl  of  Elgin  (cr.  1633), 
and  I  ith  of  Kincardine  (cr.  1647).  He  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Westminster,  and,  after  studying  for  some  time  at  the  uni- 
versity of  St  Andrews,  proceeded  to  the  continent,  where  he 
studied  international  law  at  Paris,  and  military  science  in 
Germany.  When  bis  education  was  completed  he  entered  the 
army,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  generaL  His  chief  attentiott 
was,  however,  devoted  to  diplomacy,  in  x  792  he  was  appointed 
envoy  at  Brussek,  and  in  1795  envoy  extraordinary  at  BerUn; 
and  from  1799  to  1802  he  was  envoy  extraordinary  at  the  Porte. 
It  was  during  his  stay  at  Constantinople  that  he  formed  the 
purpose  of  removing  from  Athens  the  celebrated  scolptun» 
now  known  as  the  Elgin  Marbles.  His  doing  so  was  censured 
by  some  as  vandaUsm,  and  doubts  were  also  expressed  as  to  the 
artistic  value  of  many  of  the  marbles^  but  he  vindicated  himself 
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«K3SI»Alffp3iOHQJ^iaSiEaBA^^ 


«oO«ai(iihw4ft.pufctosedi^tMiAaUoiljf9r'4Cd^«ip^M4  ptett4 

tlcte»t?Mii'df:tiiii^eBH  %.lDSifltx«liddqaB(aige4aquli>6nkiii 
i»»i,jHiikiuu}fifcUldd  toilhftpMBi^jB^kqHrittf'^l^afldteadl 
ff  rXiRtMditoin  .j^M^-if^  i^a^cifilcaibdiabBtailla^d  dtoCMift 
^atcllyi  0itfoi|iitn«^eomh^hbedj3a$noi«D|iaBUn»(kiDdlsiyais  Um 
|fyiMthnt[rit<lecpas«faOin  J0bcitiAd«\aO  0«nrfaoA9aBcW^«isiadii| 

intioD  a£(foi^(trBbi9iJierteicpenifd£ii<3iriuiin§fMtc(teiptttiJtii 
dk«laife9.i:  H^nii^rdviBiltfae  odBi^MBiafctbt  sigio»«id^4diii 

6iiDf  (anB»brtedi]ttifaii(MmKir'«c|B^  8in-iD(Aml 

cidbiMte.klKl(iK,9QtfiiifaielM^UbeijiAl!^tdifti«^^ 

fttUyi  cJfis  400eid]ta<tfib  lo^Triifaiiiigi^odJindtriiiitfyinff>>hw» 
Vk^>kuiisii£reifcd5Dilis^aibMi^  agffkditiiuMlni&Moitfail 
to-pcD  bia::08iiiiigfliiortihk  aeiraRKogrnf  iKbeis  feri|Re^«Wiln^as 
MiL«l9d9isn«rdfl«cnfacd[  itac  9utIi]oiigobe(oBt  ^bJdiM  ytiira' 

Pb^di*|f>ns:iiriUi  ihet  VUt^  Ststcit'^hiu  han4y^>wip^rtto£) XW 
%o>to>itdimciitAh<rdBttn<feiof  tkiiinkMi>q  iikfl  hrniMtttuKlft 
9ffliie  iUM<|rftde  aiid.fiifaa9oq«stiona})ld#>Ui1idl»feiiig:nisddui 
lAitiftdtlKiBnftiBbpedngdfisiBaion'^^^'  •'•)  >oj  /i  rv  oj  oif!  hna 

«i8iditbfinia>toitiiii  Iheiddiiiiet^AA'cfauitqUorJofrtlbbi^iid^iil 
lilittaatirt  Whk}i.ftQ,(fcdiKd/  'fi^iti^vdidk;  iti  iAjdithfldf^oi^ 
oi^lbk  V  ioaxnrr  b%  .Cbihirisiikwgr;  Ych  ^B^d  Sogiatld  iato 
^IMifbitiLft  Gldha^iife  al[t>ioetiofep4ed^tu[ppsitettfeht  ^ifiipcidtal 

Met  b)iuiioBoeniifnu3iifediibi»Ebmlay-^^ahiuttafi^ti)e^ev« 

MrB;ithiiittoMfaieMBe.iBefigite  iDt^KgniaelwouidjuBUfyi  iIrmS 
dteigedc  ladidii  i^i^insi^Ml  at  'dried  icbanflwil4»fae4'aiftii« 

p«it^:dnl«ftci5iKM  llBKi  UJM<Se  YiShuoMte  "{i«i»fttabc0«tia 
9ir<^'^«l>(^u*^  t^^^tiie  :tR»i»iidettiiMifoi{  <^iui,i  limd^  I^ 
j^in  Wfisell^oHovdd  itV'^viH^  ilbbotiefoleitetBi  teMn^lndui 

(^faaodiul^  wMttrfiaiiightiiii  fod<tviltkMfaRv«galMe'fetorfil 
add|i,naid  b^ffivejdi^rtdii^dMbMs^nih^BnslikidiiiiiM  iHe 
\)mA  pi  4lie  liutibjrf  lwdi1wei»1ir<4Nfa.  i{  jMot  t(is^tbe(t>otit4pD  i» 

aa^  hi  Hisli^HiuUimtcMSMniiiMiJaiev  V«li  soCbtotofooii  di^uiav 
dB]n4faetjitlt«<DodSkibctvt]iath«tettfitd4heralic£6f  hickmw; 
■Ddi]id<soeoi4fUins^iK,Ycira  ^riMMmito^OUcyitaJ'  By:tjtil> 
1858,  after  months  of  Chinese  deception)  lie^as^aMetd  Ibave  the 
Qtlf  lO^fWliKwithlhe  AQ>^kfa^A5s6ii«  U«MIIUialhNf  «UM«n. 
$tdBe4taenHy  lic.\^ltfid  JqfAni' itndt obtaftie^ltsi  ooisidteribto 
codcfasiion  Ibodv  ils  gpimmtottt  iii'tile  i<TrbKly  ^frvfeddOi- '  H'te 
urwtikatiltt  nfegdtidtiend  "veii  oonipediiQ  4lM  l«^r  s(ii>o'^faMi^ 
X3mMh[or.Shofnn^bat  th^  visit:  ptovtd)thbk«sini»fo|pof  Sritiili 
iiiflueiitt  In  ^motXpr^efotbt^wctBtn^HAd^^t  iMoMaii&tUs^ 
difc  £Mnesis.riif!kidiy-^a»)nbli7et<:>a|  sirtitdiA  Alter  tediMH 
ditpidiMi  withthe.  tarifl  cuiujaiMfcnfcts  p  to'tiw  dphini  "duiyj  ^mt 
»rWsit  to  the  kit>pci^  imtoiS(«f  the!  Vahg-tidet  LoM  Ejghinliad 
reechcd  Eligfakndih  M«y<t859*  ftnt  1tli«i»4dr<biiMhbr  andfttie 
dkfid.i^cea.ntidraptedio  pnceedi^o  P«ln%  ^trttb  the<MAifitd 
tucJAtyt^'thcywere^ecdiai  f^>mithei%kaif6ru  atlth»iriii*h  v^tbe 
BeHioi  .TheiC^>nci^.hidRS(ylvcdta«nF(iheleit«aeiyC«ttiolie6 
miret'iMdt.ori  Rufasdlpgiin iepftoit  LoydElgld IB  awttaniddt 
mtam^mljr  ta4tBnandl  an  npjfidgyiibi  t^  Mtntk,  ithe>€)itoeh 
tfe»jei  ih*  tfcsty^  and  aiirindcmdii)^foffitbi  miKlvryimd  ^h«Vid 
cntmdiliitev    Sir  Reliert^Nnpkkt*<nf(enirnni»sLoisd  Kapler  xxf 


dbf  <4ih)P»H&Btolwh  ii^i». jQpayaplitmbyad  Krinoliiiad^ffhuli 
MSr ,'!  finMrti»iaai«»<MtMyiI4»  j|l6i:«.Miiitaly>r4ovari«ic*ftB' 
^fd  Elgifrfctdii^ibraiil  i^Bfintibnfchf  ikcnptwiiLdrd;#nlfaMHlon 
edootflKl^i^^(CftTbK^46•l1I|»a■id  t^mtmigtmr^k  U  li^Uaii^iiie 
badv*OraKtMU^SJti)<»llipft  tahiap^oiirafalftrambilani)ni(ir 
ltoKoab»ltttl  bHn  fittedib  in>Ml!>fiDtfEa^liB^b|rdUnt  j«M^ 
;iMt»Mi<t>^yf'»'»l'>fa'wh.  i4Biiy»t4im|36fB^ttHiMi(Rnedabti 
6ai>BnfrjYtir»lj3wndf<|rf»,geUlBitn—  ivdib  liid)^!^^  oracbnlp 
ediriMiMib«atl^le<id8M66ttUliQBAlInlia(  aliAfileiA  asA^bad 

tlJMPyatomleandeikirfr  |lf  t  wMibeMh^fliint|tfumeaHOwii- 
^ilMjr9rfefeJih(!.|o«tei»bmnbKB»hMli  Ttai  pnitnilfid  fcoB^ 
dkJrsiq^^UitttefeidoWnrtB  iittlitin«ii  rd^rthtleftebbiitai^ilK 
loifaibocnried  tebtlM9visdihd^inliiU»po|ic)riifiii^Bed«DnMlr 
tb«iatfd»dnDidHdj|lnrieBiditlirm'awHesk>cfad  4Cdigbft)ptflnbad]|iK 
^;ihBJd;4idbBtIand<Udu|)tn}llxd«.gcii)d'^^ 
lohcksDkAlhpiaifeBannbotftlleDiltobifin  fSamntn,  wrhkiainda 
odmtid^  todnflt^  «Dd  faasnppgtftedDoft  Itfilidihniid  JtodteMU 
|Bdii43hd^  agod  wiriialD nntek'ed^  1  Hb  thtairDeutiU  iaod/diBphidl 
iartildfr>ofiftienki^  f>dtandiied^tor>iniiilttiB.iabiohAfeldibiid- 
legiD>Bieli^a>f J9^iniinDK(Ji4v(edt>  ifomicc;  iioid 'iBlgihi<aaenbldd 
luoaapieflwbhnetdltijdfioad^andiinarelRdivIbrbeci)^^ 
■Mr  b»rd«itdipunBfa<tfanii4>raddleaiof  Hiie  Viliitdzas  lfeibei«te 
bndovfaiatlidstiBTeitg^ene&tBEfd  bSsd*^^  -  ^^o  ;{i    i^i  v  :•>:>: t^iiiq 
eJlt  «b»in  tMe  niidsbDfrlMsi^  lioikrficii>'^iihBt:be4icdii^i$im 
afl«B)biMilhrivil  «»X>UaitApte  4mA  pfv{^Gld»  tW^itiiil  l)qpr>bo 
3iiftb^  tplimif  jJtaniAdcbj^fttiJfaMPerttelP  <rf<th«>jfi!rijal>  add  Ha 
ilarlite}Jth«4fdnoi  otfifPatfutaB^io^ie^ivki  ncotittm|))i(tedi  flbe 
•diaBaoniag)^fctiie>«di]»ar  IttiAteeive  xiiisntf  at)  UbobejnaAittr 
pa&id^die  iamhteio<d86y  hithtrtJo4»  ibo^dot^Pbtiirhftgt^todt, 
Uide$lii£)  b^jtihw  ncfdp  BtitBiriill^ldllbif  MNM  Stedacf^^ 
l^ltbd  oppcewiiiMyi  ol)tte(ite«,.t«»i«iWi '•fMleBte;€libiibb, 
cbI<4H«>id^ai<iB  dit<itw^cniii«di<9fde«itoni«t}ra«ii;ddilw^^ 
tinUai  ronles^aooKah^i^  bud  Tlbefcc'nini«noIintbfi«-Q)p|(d»  tfe 

tik^iafi  <bd  ebalrti^«Mfd^t«iiacro»^  i«C  4ftt.'4rtiltiariK  loldge 
ittrtii»tfte  eWodt&tiiriMti,^MiBtnMd  tii«  4$^  ,lb«dHhedie  ImeB 
dtKndkVedlniqi(bt«nrilMg'Bnslitb4iJK«4U»g^^^  lAAHe 
h»f«ktte  MdiBN  IbMel^tii  Slr,Chik«M'W<A>d^^tiill<fyNrDf4io|fe«dtt 
Aovfhiefi«teitn«ieiy)is«ttthi'dftitiiia«x64diitonit  Qit?tiU^lcn«l^ 
biU  8tai|<nl  dfr^auMnaJiUi;  *^  ih»Bptiu»olip«kv7'*^^  Jted)oA#U|r 
d^eiitrittoii>o('li^ail««iv  tb^  ^otili  of  44o%etnMri36jv-(^  ;  pqoois 
K  V^4ii^iidibleq:flM^r  adtf  hMP^i^^Mt^taU  s^Jamsi.iBiMk 

hnt,  Dcdn  Sutbley^i  4brf h^CliiiUit  hdwlMis  ^sat^tfd^mfu  tff^tSe 

Mi^lvlvaJte'ri^cwiKiyv  :^^litf<  t>fM^lIlldMn'adwtlltoIfeaW}ti'0ee 

i^  VicicW'  AicxA»h)flfi>^Ri9d«vc9th  enH^ol^'  £lKfHU«s4^<'  '^  ), 
ft^lah'ttAMMfb^r'  i9atf^4MM(A«niclk«^t«ib  «f'Miy>fai9,  -ib««ih 
d  Jhe  tlliii«^,4aft<r  ^»d«  ediJ^i«d  4ft  < Eton  ai^  MiM  ODUe^l!, 
OtOc^^^wifi^  h#MO«i^dei(f  ae^h'ebtf><>f'BI|iiikAd»9ill  bf 
tUdctffBihn; '  AUbtHpat'lh pi/ki{cs,ht htctuni fibC'««tai*rtfttiomr 
Mi«rQrbi>(iiMd)uiind  M6M<^r^ien^ly*Vic^eroy  <»f  1Mi»tifift^l^^. 
HiK'^dMlniMtaHbn'inlhi^  ^i  «liMty  M>(ftble  fbr  t^^ftfttTtMr 
tUi^idf  rySfT^fS^  ''TfM»^'AfrM{th^rtAe'<6b«'fttt<»  n  fUMMMl 
ievolc  ^ind  tb^nuli  'heidial»Mi''ort'  rle  paM  <  of  tli^^  gtfvttMMMR 
Pfkfe  allM»tdli(r  ieiM'tKe^Kil^ber  ?ttM;  it^ctsd^aX^^ftt 'tlitth 
fixp«dicioit;  '  Afler  Nr  Mbhi  \6  £^|{i«nd  he^Wb*^  libMMMi^ 
clHi4pnibnDl4be»«(»yal  toftiMltelM  to  h>v«atlgttt^  (1M  twka^^ 
fbe  S«u«li  MH«nfi  MMi'V'ii^  tm  Il)e<f>r«nfiitf6n  of  ^ItHMi^ 
OiMi^l^lUMeHMAnVititnisfryinf  DelceHiA)cr  1^5,'  be  tabdib 
it  MMMTJbt^  df'^e^abiMt  Wsderefair  t>f  -st^e  ffdf  tM  toMM^ 
In^histafA^tyy  f  bliUtth  Wslldw«d  h»any  tHitei¥M4d<lte  ^HHtt, 
MSftai  sofnb«i4l'at  dveifj(htijd(k«d  1>y  hb  brllliai^t  tiilder^s«<»«U)t 
In  Hht  CMndn^;  Mr  Wtoilbn  ChurdiiH.  wlioe^  hp«6cbttf'^ 
l<dlonM>Bff*i^-«v«M<49  a^gk^v^ai  Lord  El^fn^  ivvr^tiifltSbftl; 
icM  ^Hi«t»  iti  RpHi  t^t  Mr  Ai<ttrit1i' became  prime- iflhMi^ 
luMdti^'b<mfr«tfnte(bevit)te^    '  /      ;   -  n^otii 


m^asffitfaE  % 


ELGON— ELIAS,  JC«H 


AlWBt  ila».  "n*  Pfaidban  MM.  JO  ft.  (bovc  the  acdiauy  levd, 
towikliBC  u  u<ft  of  to  *■}.  n.;  tin  Divie  iok  40  fl.,  uid  ths 
LoBis  Aoodcd  >U  the  low  fraood  woand  Elgin.    Tbt  Sood*  (ore 


. ,  Kiq.).  Thn  name,  «Utli  popidir  AyatHugy  tapitiaei 
by  the  wonii  "  the  flary  u  leinovcd  (or,  stnnser.  '  bainshed  "f 
JmtA"  (d.  Hofl.  1,  5),  should  pcrbaps  be  oltervd  fniDI 
U  (u  lliau^  "  not  gloiy  ")  (0  JOchebed  ( YMrtid,  a  ali^t 
change  in  the  oogiiul),  Ibe  mme  which  tntdicioa  abo  ffve  lo 
the  molhn.of  Moki  Cf-t.),  Alter  \hae  events  Ute  Buictutry  ot 
ShUoh  appun  Is  have  been  deitroyed  (d.  Jec.  vU.  i>,  avi. 
',9),  and  the  dcKcndanta  oi  Eti  wkb  the  wbsle  of  their  clan  or 
Cather's  houae  "subaoiaehtly^ipeH'u  settled  at  Nob  (i  Sua. 


nOOH,  tiw  known  U  MasAWA,  an  eilinct  volcaoo  in  prllish 
Eaat  Africa,  i^t  by  i*  N.  and  34)*  E.,  forming  a  vast  isolated 
maB  (TTcr  40  m.  ia  dtamnet.  The  oaler  slopea  are  In  great 
ineaiure  ptedpitoni  on  the  north,  west  and  loutbr  but  IsU  more 
graduallr  lo  the  eail.  The  uulhem  diSi  arc  remarkable  loi 
enenaive  caTci,  which  have  the  appearance  of  wnUr-worn  caves 
on  a  coast  line  and  have  for  ages  acrved  is  habitations  for  the 
natives.  The  higher  parti  dope  gradually  upwards  to  the  rim 
of  an  old  crater,  lying  tomewhai  north  ol  Uie  centre  ol  the  mass, 
tud  meaiuring  loine  S  m,  in  diamctei.  The  highest  point  of  the 
lim  is  about  14,100  ft.  above  the  lea.  Sleep  spurs  scparalcd 
by  narrow  mvinei  run  out  from  the  mountain,  aHording  the 
most  picturesque  scenery.  The  ravines  are  traversed  by  a  great 
number  of  ilreami,  which  flow  norih-U'est  and  vi-eit  to  the  Nile 
(IhroughLake  Choga),  south  and  south-east  10  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and  north-east  to  Lake  Rudolf  by  the  TurkneU,  (he  head -slream 
of  which  liiel  within  the  crater,  breaking  through  a  deep  cleft 
In  ill  rim.  To  (he  north-welt  ol  tile  mountain  a  grassy  plain, 
iwampy  in  the  rains,  filh  towards  the  chain  of  takes  ending  in 
Cboga;  towards  the  north-eait  the  country  bccomei  more 
■rid,  while  lowirdi  the  loulh  it  is  well  wooded.  The  outer  slopes 
ue  clothed  in  thdr  upper  ttglons  H-ith  dense  foial  formed  in 
pan  of  bamboos,  especially  towards  the  south  and  west,  in  which 
direclioni  the  rainfall  is  greater  than  elsewhere.  The  lower  slopes 
are  eiceptionally  feiliie  on  the  west,  and  produce  bananu  in 
abundaiKe.  On.  the  noilh-wesl  and  north  the  region  between 
6000  and  jooo  ft.  possesses  a  delightful  cUmiie,  and  is  well 
watered  by  ilreama  of  ice-cold  water.  The  distric(  of  Save  on 
the  north  it  a  halting-place  for  Arab  and  Swahili  caravans  going 
north.  On  ihe  west  the  ilopea  are  densely  inhabited  by  uuall 
Bulu-Negio  tribes,  who  style  their  country  Mawwa  (whence 


thtal 


lefor 


lin);  t 


leGallas.     Of  Ikeie, 


north  Ihi 

the  beat  known  ue  the  £l-gonyi,  froi 

tttea  derived.  TTiey  formerly  lived  almost  entirely  in  ine  caves, 
but  many  ol  them  have  descended  to  villages  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bumslaio.  Elgon  was  Snf  visited  in  1S83  by  Joseph  Thomson, 
who  brought  to  ligkt  the  cave-dwelling  on  the  southern  lace. 
II  was  crossed  from  north  to  south,  and  its  crater  reached,  in 
1B90  by  F,  J.  Jackson  and  Ernest  Gcdge,  while  the  £nt  journey 
roiwd  it  wis  made  by  C.  W.  Hobley  in  1896.  (E,  Ht) 

BU  (Hebrew  for  "high"?  i  Sam.  chaps,  t.-lv.),  a. member 
of  fhe  andent  priesthood  founded  in  Egypt  {t  Sam.  ii.  17J,  prist 
of  the  temple  of  Shiloh,  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark,  and  alio 
"  judfe "  over  Israel.  Thii  was  an  unusual  combination  of 
»f&ca,  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  hialoty  preserved 
(0  ui  he  appeUB  In  (be  weakncu  of  ^trcme  old  age,  unable 
(0  control  (lie  petulance  and  npadty  of  his  sons,  Mophni  and 
Phioehai, ,  who   disgraced   the  sahctuaiy   and  diiguteil 

Kple.  While  the  central  authoiily  was  thus  weakened,  the 
llstint*  advanced  against  Isnel,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory  in  Ihe  great  battle  ol  Ebeneser.  where  the  aik  was  lakes, 
and  Hophni  and  Phinehai  slain.     On  hearing  the  news  Eli  fell 


and  died. 


birth  of  Beniamln  (Gen.  mv.  16  Kjq.},  [t  it  added  thi 
:  of  Phinebu,  overwhelmed  at  the  tola  of  the  aikand 
baikd,  died  in  cbiM-birth,  naming  the  babe  Icbabod  (1  Sam. 


i.ji).    Intl 


nci^ljaurhood  of  Jerusali 
dsu  by  Saul^  atkd  the  lu 
Abialhar  by  Zadok  (i  Kin^  fi.  17,  35), 
fuifdjDent  of  (be  propbedes  of  fndgmeot  1 
been  uttered  in  (he  dayi  of  Ell  atdsit  hil 
"    iiiqq.)-' 


K  of  the 


See  further.  Saiitnn,.  Booi 

•viieelao(iS«n.liJTtq.), 
BUAI,  of  Cortona  (c  ■: 


«>al^1iTB<|9>.  W.K.S.1S.A.C) 
:Sc>-i3;5),  disciple  of  St  Francli'ol 
i,  abont  iiSo,  of  the  working  dara, 
but  heou&e  schoolmaatcr  at  Aiaisi  and  then  notary  at  Bologa«. 
'  the  Franciscan  mission  to  Ike  Holy 
I^md,  and  in  laig  St  Ffancis  made  him  lint  provincial  minister 
When  St  Frauds  wu  recalled  from  the  East  in  iiMt 
he  brou^tt  Elias  with  him.  Elias  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Fnnciscao  order  (see  Fkanciecmhs};  Fnnd* 
de  him  his  vicar  general  in  mi;  and  be  wai  the  practical 
ing  superior  ol  Ihe  order  till  Fnnds'  death  In  1116,  and  Ihe 
real  superior  till  the  general  chapter  of  tii7.  This  chapter  did 
not  elect  liim  minister  geneni,  but  Ihtt  of  iiji  did:  al  the 
chapter  of  i  ijo  he  wu  depoaol.  IXiting  these  yean  be  erected 
the  basilica  and  awqasterT  at  Asiisi  which  itne  entirely  hb 
creation-HK  collected  the  fund*  and  carried  Ihe  work  lhrough| 
hcmg  himself  the  builder  and  even  Ihe  architect.  Ettas  was  ■ 
man  of  citroordinary  ability,  the  friend  both  of  Gregory  IX. 
and  of  his  oppooenl  Fredciick  II.  After  hi*  deposition  Eliu 
joined  the  party  of  Ihe  emperor  and  so  incurred  eicommunica- 
lion.  Frederick  sent  him  aa  ambassador  to  Constantinople. 
He  dreased  and  lived  aa  a  Franciscan  throughout  and  a  smalt 
number  of  friars  adhcnd  to  him)  for  these  he  built  a  church 
and  monastery  at  Cortona.  Unavailing  eflorta  were  made  Is 
bring  about  his  reconciUation  with  the  order  and  the  Church; 
at  last. on  his  death-bad  he  made  his  submission  (0  (he  pope 
and  died  In  1153.  having  received  Ihe  Sneramenta. 
The  beM  account  of  Elws  i>  thai  be  Ed.  Lcnpp.  ntrt  tlit  it 

Ci  ■■   ■     'bopQinuoDlthecooAictqf view.BslDtheirlaliaai 

be  id  Francis,  between  the  Spiaiiim  ptikitiatii  and 

th  y  Thonus  of  Cehiiia;  Lempp  and  ^baiier  icccpt 

th  ITT  given  by  the  Sptoilm  ftrfitlunii.    Bui  see 

fu  or  Assw.  SaiHT,  ''  Note  at  Soiinxs,"  and  eipcd- 

al  >y  Goeli.  then  referred  lo,  in  tbc  Bio.  Violiljmkrt. 

ic  •  a  good  anicle  on  Elias.  but  written  before  the  ncs 

m  en  produced,  hi  Wetier  und  Welle,  Kiritnltiii'^ 

(e  (F-  C.  B.) 

(1774-1II41),  Welsh  Nonconform ijt  preacher  ind 
icfonner,  was  bora  on  the  ind  of  May  1774,  in  the  parish  of 
Abenrcb,  Carnarvonsbire.  In  his  youth  he  came  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  Ihe  Cilvinislic  Methodist  revival  and  became  a  preacher 
at  nineteen.  In  1709  he  curried  and  settled  at  Llanfechell  In 
An^eMy,  giving  up  his  trade  as  a  weaver  to  become  a  small 
shopkeeper.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  incteued,  and  under  (he 
direction  of  Thomas  Chailei  of  Bala  he  estabKshed  numeroui 
Sunday  sdiools,  and  gave  and  secured  coniidenble  Welsh 
support  lo  the  founding  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety  and  the  Religious  Tract 
Society.  On  Chailei's  death  in  1814  he  became  the  lecogniied 
leader  of  Ihe  Calvinisllc  Methodist  Church,  and  Ihe  story  of  hli 
life  is  simply  a  record  of  marvellously  successful  preadiing  tonri. 
He  died  on  the  8th  of  June  iSti ;  ten  thousand  people  attended 


<  On  Ihe  old  viiwi  letilln^  te  the  lucceslan 

Ekt^t  and  Pliinelias  inlo  thai  of  Illumar, 
Old  Ful.  m  JiwU  CiMnJi,  ind  «d.,  p.  afifi. 
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m  king  of  Israel  im  place  of  Ahab;  aad  aa  his  own  sot- 
cessor  in  the  prc^>h£tic  office  he  was  to  anoint  Elisba  (ax. 
iS-i8).» 

Leaving  Horcb  and  proceeding  northwards  along  the  desert 
route  to  Damascus,  Elijah  met  Eiisha  engaged  at  the  plough 
pn)bal)ly  near  his  native  place,  Abel-meholah,  in  the  vaUey 
of  the  Jordan,  and  by  the  symbolical  act  of  casting  his  mantle 
upon  him,  consecrated  him  to  the  prophetic  offifce.  This  was  the 
only  command  of  the  thfee  which  he  fuUiUed  in  person;  the  other 
two  were  carried  out  by  his.  successor.*  After  the  caU  of  Elisha 
the  narrative  contains  no  notice  of  Elijah  for  several  yean, 
although  the  LXX.,  by  placing  i  Kii^  xxL  before  ch.  xz.,  pro- 
ceeds at  once  to  the  tragic  story  of  Naboth's  vineyard  (see 
JgaEBEL).  He  is  now  the  champion  of  freedom  and  purity  of 
life,  like  Nathan  when  he  a>nfronted  David  for  the  murder  of 
Uriah.  Without  any  indication  of  whence  or  how  he  cam^,  he 
again  appeared^  as  usual  with  startling  abruptness,  in  the  vine- 
yard when  Ahab  entered  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  pronounced 
upon  the  king  and  his  house  that  awful  doom  (i  Kings  xxi.  1 7-24) 
which*,  though  deferred  for  a  time,  vaa  ultimately  fulfilled  to  the 
letter  (see  Jeku). 

.  With  one  more  denundation  ol  the  house  of  Ahab,  Elijah's 
f  unct  ion  as  a  messenger  of  wrath  waaf  ully  discharged  (s  Kings  i.). 
When  Ahaziah,  the  jon  of  Alud>,  having  injured  himself  by  f^iUng 
through  a  lattice,  sent  tainqntieof  Baalnxebub,  the  god  of  Ekron, 
whether  be  should  recover,  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  appear 
to  the  messengers  fend  tell  them  that,  for  this  resort  to  a  false 
god,  the  king  should  die.  The  effect  of  his  appearance  was  such 
that  they  turned  back  without  attempting  to  fulfil  their  errand. 
Ahaziah  despatched  a  captain  with  a  band  of  fifty  to  arrest 
him.  They  came  upon  ^jah  seated  oa. "  the  mount," — prob- 
ably Carmel.  The  imperious  terms  in  which  he  was  summoned 
to  come  down  were  punished  by  fire  from  heaven,whkh  descended 
at  the  bidding  of  Elijah  and  consumed  the  whole  land.  A  second 
captain  and  fifty  were  despatched,  behaved  in  a  similar  way, 
and  met  the  same  fate.  Hie  leader  of  a  third  troop  took  a 
humbler  tone,  sued  for  mercy,  and  obttdned  it.  Elijah  then  went 
with  them  to  the  king,  but  only  to  repeat  before  his  face  the  doom 
he  had  already  made  known  to  his  messengers,  vrkkh  was  almost 
immediately  afterwards  fulfilled.  The  spirit,  even  the  style  of 
this  narrative,  points  unmistakably  to  its  being  of  ble  origin. 
It  shocks  the  moral  sense  with  its  »nguinary  character  more 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  Old  Testament  story. 

The  only  mention  of  Elijah's  name  In  the  book  of  Chronicles 
(i  Chronicles  xxi.  la^ij)  is  where  he  is  represented  as  sending 
a  letter  of  rebuke  and  denunciation  to  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehosha- 
pfaat,  king  of  Judah.  The  chtonological  difficulties  which  are 
involved  suggest  that  the  floating  tradlttons^  of  this  great 
personality  were  easily  attached  to  well-known  names  wh^her 
strictly  contemporary  or  not.  It  was  before  the  death  of 
Jehoshaphat  that  the  last  grand  scene  in  Qljah's  life  occurred 
(2  Kings  ii.,  see  ill.  i).  He  had  taken  up  his  residtace  with 
Elisha  at  one  of  t  he  prophetic  guilds  at  Gilgal.  His  approaching 
end  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  guilds  at  Bethel  and  Jetfcho, 
both  of  which  they  visited  in  their  last  journey.  At  the  Jordan, 
Elijah,  wrapping  his  prophet's  mantle  together,  smele  the  water 
with  it,  and  so  by  a  last  mirade  passed  over  on  dry  ground. 
When  they  had  crossed  the  master  desired  the  disd|^  to  ask 
some  parting  blessing.    The  request  for  a  double  portion  (i.e. 

*  The  thcophany  h  deariy  no  retnike  to  an  impatient  prophet, 
nor  a  leMoo  that  the  Ida^om  of  heaven  was  to  be  built  up  by  the 
•low  and  gentle  operation  of  spiritual  forces.  It  expreaees  the 
•pirituality  of  Yahweh  in  a  way  that  indicates  a  marked  advance  In  the 
conception  of  his  nature.  See  Skinner,  Qtntury  Bible, "  Kings," ediAc 

'  The  geographical  indkations  imply  that  in  one  account  the 
journey  to  Damascus  and  the  anointing  of  Hasad  and  Jeba  must 
have  intervened,  and  were  omitted  because  another  account  ascribed 
these  acts  to  Elisha  (3  Kings  viii.  Ex.).  In  the  tatrer  we  poesess  a 
more  historical  account  of  the  anointing  of  jeku,  and  Robertson 
Smith  observes:  "  When  the  history  in  1  Kian  represeuu  EKjah 
as  personally  commissioned  to  inauffurate  Uhe  revohitionl  by 
aadfitting  jeau  and  Hazad  as  well  as  EKsha*  we  see  that  the  author's 
design  is  to  gather  up  the  whole  contest  between  Yahweh  and  Baal 
in  a«  Ideal  pktare  of  Elijah  and  Irii  woric"  (finty.  BrU,  (9)  art. 
Kings,  vol.  xiv.  p.  8$). 


probably  k  fitst-bott's  portion,  BevL  ud.  17)*  of  tlie  prophets 
spirit  Elijah  chaiacteiised  as  a  hard  thing;  but  he  promised 
to  grant  it  if  Elisba  should  see  him  when  he  was  taken  away« 
The  end  ia  told  in  words  of  simi^  sublimity:  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  as  theyatill  yirent  on  and  talked,  that,  behold,  there  appeared 
a  duriot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  which  parted  them  both 
asunder;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven  " 
(2  Kings  il.  11).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out,  however, 
that  through  the  figure  the  narrative  evidently  means  to  convey 
as  fact  that  Elijah  passed  from,  earth,  not  by  the  gates  of  death, 
but  by  miraculous  translation.  Such  a  supernatural  close  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  a  career  into  every  stage  of  which  the 
supernatural  enters  as  an  essential  feature.  For  whatever 
explanation  may  be  offered  of  the  miraculous  element  in  Elijah'^ 
life,  it  must  obviously  be  one  that  accounts  not  for  a  few  miracu«> 
lous  inddents  bnly,  which  might  be  mere  excrescences,  but  for 
a  series  of  miraoilous  events  so  closely  connected  and  so  con- 
tinuoiis  as  to  form  the  main  thread  of  the  history. 

Elijah  occupied  an  altogether  peculiar  place  in  later  JewM  history 
,  and  tradition.  For  tJie  general  bdiet  tnat  he  should  return  for  the 
restoration  of  Israd  d.  Mai.  iv.  5-6;  Matt.  xi.  14,  xvl.  14  &  Luke  ix. 
8;  Jolui  i.  21.  and  on  the  development  of  the  thou|dit  see  Boussett 
Antichrist,  ;.v.,  and  ^he  Jewish  Encyc  vol.  v.  p.  lio.  In  Mahom* 
medan  tradition  Eli)ah  is  the  everlasting  youthfid  d-Khldr  or  el* 
Khadir. 

Elijah  is  canootHed  both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Latin  Churches^ 
his  festival  beings  kept  in  both  on  ^le  aotb  July---the  date  of  his 
ascension  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Jehoshapnat,  according  to 
Cornelius  a  Lai^e^  The  natural  and  most  reHafole  estimate  of  the 
career  of  EKjah  is  that  which  is  based  upon  a  critical  examination 
of  the  narratives;  see,  In  addition  to  Robertson  Smith.  Pr^i^Ms  ei$ 
Israel  (*),  pp.  75  soq.,  Cheyne,  HaUmnng  of  Criticism,  the  articles  by 
Addis  in  Encye.  Bib^  and  J.  Stiachan,  -  Hastings'  Diet.  Bib.,  H. 
Gnnkel,  Elias,  Yakve  u.  Baal  (TAbinffen,  1906),  the  Kreretwre  to 
Kings.  Books  op,  and  the  histories  rdrerred  to  in  Jews.  There  is 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  httf  orical  iinportanoe  of  both  ElUah 
and  Elisha;  for  a  useful  summarypf  views,  as  also  for  fuller  tnblio* 
graphical  information,  see  W.  R.  Harper,  Amos  and  Hosea  {Internal, 
CriL  Comm.),  pp.  xxxiv.-xlix.,  and  article  HebrsW  Rbligion. 

(W.  R.S.;  S.A.C.) 

BUJAH  WIUIA,  or  Elijah  ben  Soioicon,  best  known  as 
the  Gaon  Eujah  of  W^na  (1720^x797),  a  noted  Talmudi?^ 
who  hovered  bd^^^cen  the  new  and  the  old  schools  of  thought, 
Orthodox  in  practice  and  feeling,  his  criticsl  treatment  of  the 
rabbinic  literature  prepared  the  way  for  the  sdentific  investiga* 
tions  of  the  19th  century.  As  a  teacher  he  was  one  of  the  f^t 
to  discriminate  between  the  various  strata  in  rabbinic  records; 
to  him  was  due  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  older  Midrash  (q.v.) 
and  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (q.v.)^  interest  in  which  had  been 
weak  for  some  centuries  before  his  time.  He  was  an  ascetic,  and 
was  a  k\sen  opponent  of  the  emotional  mystidsm  which  was 
known  as  the  new  Hassidism. 

Sec  S.  Schechter's  Studies  iit  Judaism  (London,  1896).  HIi 
voiuarinous  writings  are  classified  in  the  Jewidi  Eneyelopedia,  t* 
134-  (LA.) 

EUOT,  CHARLES  WIMJAV  (1834-       h  American  educa* 

tionalist,  the  son  of  Samud  Atkins  Eliot  (i  798-1862),  mayor  of 

Boston,  representative  in  Congress,  and  in  1849-18SJ  treaanrci 

of  Harvard,  waa.bom  in  Boston  on  the  20th  of  March  i8t34« 

He  graduated  in  1853  ^^  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  succcf* 

sively  tutor  (1854-1858)  and  assistant  professor  of  chemistry 

(1858-1863).    He  studied  chemistry  and  fordgn  ed^cationail 

methods  in  Europe  in  1863-1865,  was  professor  of  analytical 

chemistry  in  die  newly  established  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology.  (1865-1869),  although  absent  fourteen  months  in 

Europe  in  1867^x868;  and  in  1869  was  elected  presidem  of 

Harvard  University,  a  choice  remarkable  at  once  for  his  yowtfa 

and  his  bdng  a  lavman  and  sdentist.    With  Johns  Hopkins 

Um'versily,  Harvard,  In  his  presidency,  led  in  the  work  of  efficient 

graduate  schools.    Its  elective  system,  which  has  spread  far, 

idfhough  not  originated  by  President  Eliot,  was  thoroughly 

^ttabfished  by  him,  and  is  <ynly  one  of  many  radical  changes 

which  he  championed  with  great  success.  The  raising  of  entrance 

requirements,  which  led  to  a  correspdnding  raising  <rf  the 

standards  of  secondary  schools,  and  the  introduction  of  aa 

*  Understood  in  Ecdes.  xlvUL  la  (Heb.)  to  mean  that  Elisha  wat 
twtet  as  grtai  at  EH^h^ 
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«leinent  of  choice  in  these  entrance  requirements,  which  allowed 
a  limited  election  of  studies  to  secondary  pupils,  became  national 
tendencies  primarily  through  President  Eliot's  potent  influence. 
As  chairman  of  a  national  Committee  of  Ten  (1890}  on  secondary 
school  studies,  he  urged  the  abandonment  of  brief  disconnected 
**  information  *'  courses,  the  correlation  of  subjects  taught,  the 
equal  rank  in  college  requirements  of  subjects  in  which  equal 
time,  consecutiveness  and  concentration  were  demanded,  and 
a  more  thorough  study  of  English  composition;  and  to  a  large 
degree  he  secured  national  sanction  for  these  reforms  and  their 
working  out  by  experts  into  a  practicable  and  applicable  system. 
He  laboured  to  unify  the  entire  educational  system,  minimize 
prescription,  cast  out  monotony,  and  introduce  freedom  and 
enthusiasm;  and  he  emphasized  the  need  of  special  training  for 
special  work.  He  was  first  to  suggest  (1894)  co-operation  by 
tolleges  in  holding  common  entrance  examinations  throughout 
the  country,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  standards 
were  so  approximated  that  this  became  possible.  He  contended 
that  secondary  schools  maintained  by  pubb'c  funds  should  shape 
their  courses  for  the  benefit  of  students  whose  education  goes  no 
further  than  such  high  schools,  and  not  be  mere  training  schools 
for  the  universities.  His  success  as  administrator  and  man  of 
affairs  and  as  an  educational  reformer  made  him  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  his  time,  in  whose  opinions  on  any  topic  the 
deepest  interest  was  felt  throughout  the  country.  In  November 
1908  be  resigned  the  presidency  of  Harvard,  and  retired  from  the 
position  early  in  1909,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Professor 
Abbott  Lawrence  LoweH.  In  December  1908  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 

His  writings  include  The  Happy  Life  (1896);  Five  American 
Coniribntums  to  Cioiiisatum,  bnd  Other  Essays  and  Addresses 
(1897);  Educational  Reform,  Essays  and  Addresses  1869-1807 
(1898);  More  Money  for  the  Public  Schools  (1903);  four 
American  Leaders  (1906),  chapters  on  Franklin,  Washington, 
Chanm'ng  and  Emerson;  University  Administration  (1908); 
and  with  F.  H.  Storcr,  a  Compendious  Manual  of  Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis  (Boston,  1869;  many  times  reissued  and 
revised).  His  annual  reports  as  President  of  Harvard  were 
notable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  education  in  America, 
and  he  delivered  numerous  public  addresses,  many  of  which  have 
been  reprinted. 

See  "  President  Eliot**  Administration.**  by  different  hands,  a 
summary  of  his  work  at  Harvard  in  1869-1894.  !n  The  Harvard 
Craduatee*  Maeatim,  vol.  2._pp.  449-504  (Bo«ton.  Mass.,  1894):  and 
£.  Kuhoenann,  Charles  W,  Eltot,  Frendent  ^Harvard  (800100,1909). 

Hb  son,  Crasi£S  Euot  (1859-1897),  graduated  at  Harvard 
fa  1882,  studied  landscape  architecture  at  the  Bussey  Institution 
of  Harvard  and  in  Europe,  successfully  urged  the  incorporation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Trustees  of  Pimlic  Reservations  (1891) 
and  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  (1892)  of  Boston, 
became  landscape  architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission 
fa  1892,  and  in  1893,  with  F.  L.  Ohnsted  and  J.  C.  Olmsted, 
formal  the  firm  of  Olmsted,  Olmsted  &  Eliot,  which  was  employed 
by  the  Metropoh'tan  Commission.  His  lif^  was  written  by  his 
father,  Charles  EHot^  Landscape  Architect  (Boston,  1902). 

EUOT,  OB0R6B,  the  pen-name  of  the  famous  English  writer, 
MM  Mary  Ann  (or  Marian)  Evans  (1819-1880),  afterwards  Mra 
J.  W.  Chms,  born  at  Arbury  Farm,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  22nd 
M  November  1819.  Her  father,  Robert  Evans,  was  the  agent 
M  Mr  Francis  Newdigate,  and  the  fint  twenty-one  years  of  the 
great  novelist's  life  were  spent  on  tbe  Arbnry  estate.  She  re- 
ceived an  ordiaary  education  at  respecUble  schoob  till  the  age 
of  seventeen,  when  her  mother's  death,  and  the  marriage  of  her 
«lder  sister,  called  her  home  in  the  character  of  housekeeper. 
This,  though  it  must  have  sharpened  her  sense,  already  too  acute, 
of  responsibility,  was  an  immense  advantage  to  her  mind,  and, 
toter,  to  her  career,  for,  delivered  from  the  tiresome  routine  of 
kisona  and  class- work,  she  was  able  to  work  without  pedantic 
IjMerruptions  at  German,  Italian  and  m«Biic.  and  to  follow  her 
uatMualty  godd  taste  in  reading.  The  Kfe,  inacRnnch  as  she  was 
a  ^rl  stiH  in  her  teens,  was  no  dovbt  monotonons,  even  unhappy. 
|iist  as  Cardiml  Newman  f^h,  with  svch  different  results,  the 


sadness  end  chain  of  evangelical  lafluencca  from  hisboybood  till 
the  end  of  his  days,  so  Marian  Evans  was  subdued  all  through 
her  youth  by  a  severe  religious  training  which,  while  it  pinched 
her  nund  and  crushed  her  spirit,attract^  her  idealism  by  the  very 
hardness  of  its  perfect  counsels.  It  u  not  surprising  to  find, 
therefore,  that  when  Mr  Evans  moved  to  Coventry  in  1841, 
and  so  enlarged  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  she  became 
much  interested  in  some  new  friends,  Mr  and  Mra  Charles  Bray 
and  Mr  Charies  Henncll.  Mr  Bray  had  literary  taste  and  wrote 
works  on  the  Education  of  the  Peelings,  the  Philosophy  of 
Necessity,  and  the  like.  Mr  Hennell  had  published  in  1838 
An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of  Christiasuty.  Miss  Evana^ 
then  twenty-two,  absorbed  immediately  these  unexpected,  anciC 
at  that  time,  daring  habits  of  thought.  So  compelUng  was  the 
atmosphere  that  it  led  to  a  complete  change  in  her  opinions. 
Kind  in  her  affection,  she  was  relentless  in  argument.  She  refused 
to  go  to  church  (for  some  time,  at  least),  wrote  painful  letten 
to  a  former  governess — the  pious  Miss.  Lewis— and  barely 
avoided  an  irremediable  quarrel  with  her  father,  a  churchman 
of  the  old  schooL  Here  was  rebellion  indeed.  But  rebeb  come, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  provinces  where  petty  tyranny, 
exercised  by  small  soub,  show  the  scheme  of  the  universe  on 
the  meanest  possible  scale.  Cveorge  Eliot  was  never  orthodox 
again;  she  abandoned,  with  fierce  determination,  every  creed, 
and  although  she  passed,  later,  through  various  phases,  she  re- 
mained incessantly  a  rationalist  in  mattera  of  faith  and  in  aU 
other  matters.  It  b  nevertheless  true  that  she  wrote  admirably 
about  religion  and  rdigious  persons.  She  had  learnt  the  evangeli- 
cal point  of  view;  she  knew — ^none  better — the  strength  of 
religious  motives;  vulgar  doubts  of  thb  fact  were  as  dbtasteful 
to  her  as  they  were  to  another  eminent  writer,  to  whom  she  refen 
in  one  of  her  lettere  (dated  1853)  as  "  a  Mr  Huxley,  who  was 
the  centre  of  interest "  at  some  "  agreeable  evening."  Her 
books  abound  in  tributes  to  Christian  virtue,  and  one  of  her  own 
favourite  characters  was  Dinah  Morris  in  Adam  Bede. 

She  undertook,  about  the  beginning  of  1844,  the  translation 
of  Streuss's  Lcben  Jesu.  Thb  work,  publbhed  in  1846,  was 
considered  scholarly,  but  it  met,  in  the  nature  of  things,  with 
no  popular  success.  On  the  death  of  Mr  Evans  in  1849,  she  went 
abroad  for  some  time,  and  we  hear  of  no  more  literary  ventures 
till  1851,  when  she  accepted  the  assbtant-editorship  of  the 
Westminster  Review.  For  a  while  she  had  lodgings  at  the  offices 
of  that  publication  in  the  Strand,  London.  She  wrote  several 
notable  papers,  and  became  acquainted  with  many  dbtinguished 
authora  of  that  period — among  them  Herbert  Spencer,  Carlyle, 
Harriet  Mariineau,  Francb  Newman  and  George  Henry  Lewes. 
Her  friendship  with  the  last-named  led  to  a  closer  relationship 
which  she  regarded  as  a  marriage.  Among  the  many  criticisms 
passed  upon  ihU  step  (in  view  of  the  fact,  among  other  considera- 
tions, that  Lewes  had  a  wife  living  at  the  time),  no  one  has  denied 
her  courage  in  defying  the  law,  or  questioned  the  quality  of  her 
tact  in  a  singularly  false  position.  That  she  felt  the  deq>esl 
affection  for  Lewes  b  evident;  that  we  owe  the  development 
of  her  genius  to  hb  Influence  and  constant  sympathy  b  all  but 
certain.  Yet  it  b  also  sure  that  what  she  gained  from  hb  intimate 
companionship  was  heavily  paid  for  in  the  unceasing  consdous- 
ness  that  most  people  thought  her  guilty  of  a  grave  mbtake, 
and  found  her  written  words,  with  their  endorsement  of  tradi^ 
tional  morality,  wholly  at  variance  with  the  circumstances  of 
her  private  life.  Doubts  of  her  suffering  in  thb  respect  wiU  be  at 
once  dismissed  after  a  study  of  her  journal  and  letters.  Stilted 
and  unnatural  as  these  are  to  a  tragic  degree,  one  can  read  well 
enough  between  the  lines,  and  also  in  the  elaborate  dedication 
of  each  manuscript  to  "  my  husband  "  (in  terms  of  the  strongest 
love),  thit  self-repression,  coupled  with  audacity,  does  not  make 
fop  peace.  Her  sensitiveness  to  criticism  was  extreme;  a  flippant 
paragraph  or  an  illiterate  review  with  regard  to  her  work  actually 
affected  her  for  days.  The  whole  hbtory  of  her  union  with  Lewes 
b  a  complete  illostration  of  the  force  of  sheer  will — in  that  case 
partly  her  own  And  not  inconsiderably  hb — over  a  nature 
essentblly  unfitted  for  a  bold  stand  against  attacks.  At  first 
she  and  the  man  whom  she  had  described  "  as  a  sort  of  miniature 
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him  la  bBmnc  ■  Pmitni,  but  Ui  connenaD  wilh  the  kIuiiI 
cEUed  in  i6jo,  wbca  Laud'i  pcnecuLioni  drove  Uookei  into 
eiik.  Tht  laiiuboa  ol  tit  diSailtia  in  tbs  my  of  >.  nno- 
confonning  deri^man  in  En^nnd  nndoubtcdJy  dtlcmiocd  EllQt 
to  emigrate  to  AJnnifA  in  the  autumn  ot  itiji^  where  he  Kltled 
Gnl  It  Boston.  »a»l»ling  for  a  time  si  the  First  Church.  In 
November  i6ij  bebeome  "  te»diH  "  to  the  church  «l  RMburjr, 
vilh  which  hia  casiaaion  liMed  unit!  his  death.  .  There  he 
rainjed  Hunih  MuUocd,  who  hid  been  betiolbed  to  him  in 
England,  and  who  hecime  his  conitut  helper.  In  the  can  of 
the  Roibury  church  be  waa  asiadaled  with  Thomaa  Wetde  from 
itiji  10  1641,  with  Samuel  Dantorth  (1616-1674)  ttom  1649  to 
I«;4,  and  with  Ndwmiah  Waiter  (iUij-1750)  bom  168S  to  1690. 
Insphtd  with  the  idea  of  convening  the  Indians,  hia  fint  itep 
wu  to  perfect  himself  in  their  dialecta,  wJiich  he  did  by  the 
uaiatjuice  of  a  young  Indian  whom  he  recnived  into  his  home. 
With  his  aid  he  trandated  the  Ten  Commandtoend  and  the  Lord's 
Pnyer.  He  finl  iucceasfully  preached  ID  the  Indians  in  their 
Dwn  tongD*  at  Nonaatum  (Newton)  in  October  1646.  At  the 
tidrd  meeting  several  Indiana  declared  themselvefl  converted, 
uA  were  soon  followed  by  many  others  '  Eliot  iiKiuced  the 
Musachuselta  General  Court  to  set  aiide  land  for  thear  reudcnce, 
the  same  body  also  voting  him  j^io  to  proaecute  the  work,  and 
directing  that  two  dergymen  be  annually  elected  by  the  deigy 
as  pteadiert  to  the  Indiana,  A>  noon  as  the  success  of  Eliol's 
endeavours  became  known,  the  necessary  fundi  flowed  in  upon 
hln  from  private  sourcea  in  both  Old  and  New  England.  In 
July  1649  parliament  incorporated  the  *'5ociely  for  tbe  Pn^ 
paction  of  the  Go^iel  in  New  England/'  which  henceforth  aup- 
ported  and  directed  the  woric  inaugurated  by  Eliot.  The  fint 
■tfMll  for  aid  brought  contiibutions  of  £ri,cicio.  In  rfiji  the 
Chtisiian  Indian  town  founded  by  Ehot  was  removed  from 
fiODaBtum  (o  Natic±,  where  reaidencei,  a  mcedng-house.  and  a 
a^uoJ-bouae  were  erected,  and  where  Eliot  preached,  when  able, 
once  in  every  two  wedu  ai  long  as  he  lived.  To  this  community 
Eliot  applied  a  plan  of  government  by  means  of  tens,  fifties 
and  hundred!,  which  be  subiequenlly  advocdted  u  tuilable  for 
all  England.  EHot'i  missionily  labours  encouraged  others  to 
fallow  in  hia  foouteps.  •  A  second  town  under  his  direction  was 
Ponkapog  (Sloughton)  in  1654,  In  which  he  had 
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ol  which  Elint  was  «i«t«d  by  tka  Rev.  John  Couoa  ,(ie40-te«g). 
the  youRier,  oTPIymoutta.  who  ■!»  bida  wide  krowtedge  et  Om 

Eliot  published  at 
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in  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  by  the  Maybews, 
«Ad  by  1674  the  unofficial  eeniua  of  the  ^'pnying  Indians'^ 
nnmbercd  4000.  Kiig  Philip's  War  (r675-]6}  was  ■  staggeting 
Uow  to  all  misiionary  enterprise;  and  although  few  of  the 
converted  Indiana  proved  disloyal,  it  was  some  years  before 
ndequate  luppan  could  again  be  eoUsIed.  Yet  at  Eliot's 
death,  which  occurred  at  Roiboiy  on  the  iiit  of  Hay  1690,  the 
miuions  were  at  the  height  of  their  piotperity,  slid  that  the 
resulti  of  his  labours  were  not  permutent  was  due  only  to  the 
racial  trails  of  the  New  En^and  tribes. 

01  wider  influence  and  mote  tasting  value  than  his  perianal 
labours  as  a  missionary  wu  Eliot's  work  as  a  tnnslator  of  the 
Bible  and  varioui  rdigums  works  into  the  Masaachiisetls  dialect 
ol  tiie  Algonquian  language.  The  Gnl  work  completed  was 
the  CaUciiswi,  published  In  16S3  at  Cambridge,  Uainachuictu, 
the  first  book  to  be  printed  in  the  Indian  tongue-  Sevenl 
years  el^acd  before  Eliot  completed  his  task  of  translating 
the  Bible.  The  New  Testament  waa  at  lut  issued  in  iMi, 
ud  the  Old  Testament  foUowcd  two  yean  later.  The 
New  TesUment  was  bound  with  it,  and  thus  the  whole 
Bible  was  completed.  To  it  were  added  a  Galecbism  sod  a 
■euical  venion  of  the  Paahns.  The  titk  of  this  Bible,  now  a 
great  rarity,  is  VanwiiB  WmmtelupafuUaKimt  Uf-BMim  Gtd 
UROHH  NiMau  Tulawunl  kak  annk  Wtakn  Talamti0-St 
fwifcb'Hiuwiiut  maihte  IFnUfiBwiiiwl  Chiit  twh  laaemit 
Jtk»  EHel;  tileially  translated,  "The  Whole  Holy  Mis-Bible 
Cod,  both  Old  Testament  and  ako  New  Testament.  This 
turned  by  ihe.servaiit-of.Cbfin,  who  is  called  John  Eliot." 


.  1663  SI 
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translation  of  Baiter's  Call  Ik  lit  UnceHietUd,  and  in  rMs  an 
abridged  translation  of  Bi»h<v  Bayly's  Praclut  of  Fitly.  With 
the  assisUnce  o(  bis  sons  he  completed  (1664)  his  well-known 
Indian  Crsnnur  Bepm,  printed  at  Cambridge,  Masucbusetts, 
in  r666.  It  was  reprinted  in  vol.  ii,  of  the  CalUaiimt  »J  Or 
MasodimaaHisltritalSKitty.  TktlmUatiFrimtr.cmBpii^Bf 
an  eiposlion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  ■  translation  of  the 
Larger  CaUchism^  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1669,  and  was 
reprinted  under  the  editorial  superintendence  ol  Mr  John  Small 
of  the  univenity  of  Edinburgh  in  iS;?.  ■  In  rfl7i  Ehot  printed 
in  En^ish  a  little  vohime  entitled  Indian  Dialepies,  followed  in 
1671  by  his  iogit*  Prima,  both  of  which  were  intended  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Indians  in  Engliih.  His  last  translation  was 
Thomas  Shepard's  Sincere  Cemtrl,  completed  and  published  by 
Grindal  Rawson  in  1A89.  Etiot's  literary  activity,  however. 
Blended  into  other  flelds  than  that  ol  Indian  instruction.  He 
was.  with  Richard  Mather,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Bay  Pialm 
Book  (1640].  Several  tracts  written  wholly  or  in  part  by  him  in 
ipponed  his  missions 


<hed  a 


HI  govemmeni 


n  England. 


t  entitled  Tie  Ckriiiian 
which  he  found  the  ideal  of  government  in 
.  state,  and  propoxd  tbe  reorganieation  of  the 
nt  on  the  basis  of  a  numerical  subdivision  Of 
His  Hanmmy  1/  Ih  Coifth  (1678)  was  a  UK 

m  Nat  En^and  t™fcn  (New  Voik,  I90i»; 
"        ■■■"       Vorli,''^(aj"M«h«r  K'n. 

The  Indian  Tonnie  and  iia  Utm- 
■A.  i.  et  the  Mtmaral  HiUTJid  Mn 

SUB,  or  Eleu,  an  andent  distikt  of  aoiufaera  Greece,  boundod 
on  the  N.  by  Achaea,  E.  by  Arcadia,  S.  by  Messcuia.  and  W. 
by  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  local  form  of  the  name  was  Valia, 
or  Valeia,  and  its  meaning,  in  all  probability,  "  the  lowland." 
In  its  physical  conslitutioa  Elis  is  practically  one  with  Aehaaa 
aiul  Arcadia;  its  mountains  are  mere  odsbodta  of  the  Arcadian 
iiigblands,  and  lis  principal  riven  are  led  by  Arcadian  springs. 
From  Erymanthus  in  the  north,  Skoilis  (now  known  as  Uavri 
and  Santamcri  in  different  parts  of  its  length)  ilteicbea  toward 


pmlongalioii 


a  aiui  to  Kaiapha  and  Smerr 
lothed  with  vcxetitian. 
to  the 


place  re^rctlvely  Lo 

d  preaeni  a  soft  and  pleasing 
fiidncH  of  the  paienl 

ae  ci  the  richest  aUuvial  tracts  in  tbe  Feloponnesui. 

nxpt  whereit  is  broken  by  the  rocky  promontories  of  CbdonaUS 

»w  Chkmulii)  and  Ichthys  (now  Katakobi).  the  coast  lies  low, 

ith  atretcbes  of  sand  in  the  north  and  htgooas  and  marshes 

iwards  Che  aouth.     During  the  summer  moiuhl  communication 

ith  the  sea  being  eatabliihed  by  means  of  canals,  these  lagoons 

ield  a  rich  harvest  oi  flsh  to  the  inhibitanla.  who  ai  the  tame 

me,  however,  an  almost  driven  from  the  ODast  by  the  iwanns 

:  gnaii.    Tlie  district  lor  adminisuative  purposes  forms  part 

:  the  name  of  Elis  and  Achaea  (sec  GlEECi:). 

Elis  was  divided  into  three  districts — Hollow  or  Lowland  Elis 

(1)  mUji'U^ii),  Piiaiis,  or  the  territory  of  Pisa,  and  7;(iphylia. 

itryof  the  three  tribes.     (1)  HUtaa  £iil,  tbe  largest  and 

Km  ol  the  three,  was  watered  by  tbe  Peneus  and  its 

the  Ladon.  whose  united  siteam  fomu  tbe  modem 

GastounL     It  included  notooly  the  champaign  country  originally 

ly  its  name,  but  also  tbe  mounliinous  region  of 

ipied  by  the  offshoots  of  Eiynanlhus.     Besides  the 

e^iiial  ijtg  ol  Ella,  It  tsntained.Cylleae,  an  Aicadiaa  setdeBcat 
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on  the  sea-coatl,  wlio«e  inhabit«nt»  worshipped  Hcrmct  under 
the  phallic  ^oifaol;  Pyiw,  at  the  junction  of  the  Peneus  and  the 
i*don,  which,  like  so  many  other  places  of  the  same  name, 
claimed  to  be  the  dty  of  Nestor,  and  the  fortified  froniier  town 
of  Lasbn,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  Kuti,  netr  the  • 
village  of  KumanL  The  district  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  ita 
9attle  and  horses;  and  its  byssus,  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Phoenicians,  was  inferior  only  to  that  of  Palestine. 
(2)  Pisaiis  extended  south  from  Hollow  Elis  to  the  nibt  batik 
of  the  Alpbeu$,  and  was  divided  into  eight  departments  called' 
after  as  mai^y  towns.  Of  these  Sahnone,  Heradca,  Cicysion, 
Dyspontium  and  Harpina  are  known-Hhe  iast  being  theieputed 
hurial-pUce  o|  Marmax,  the  suitor  of  Hippodamia.  .From  the 
time  of  the  taxiy  investigator  it  has  been,  di^mted  whether 
Pisa,  which  gave  iu  name  to  the  district,  has  ever  been  a  dty, 
or  was  only  a  fountain  or  a  hiU.  By  far  the  most  important  q>ot 
in  Pisatis  was  the  scene  of  the  great  Olympic  games,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Alpheus  (see  Olympia).  (3)  TnfkyUa 
stretches  south  from  the  Alpheus  to  the  Neda,  which  fonns  the 
boundary  towards  Messenia4  Of  the  nine  towns  mentioned  by 
Polybius,  only  two  attained  to  any  considerable  influence — 
Lepreum  and.  Macistus,  which  gave  the  names  of  Lqueatis  and 
Macistia  to  the  southern  and  northern  halves  of  Tijphylia. 
The  former  was  the  seat  of  a  stron^y  independent  poptUation, 
and  conlmued  to  take  every  (^[>portunity  of  resisting  the 
supremacy  of  the  Eleans.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it  was  in  a 
very  decadent  condition,  and  possessed  only  a  poor  bridi-btttlt 
temple  of  Demeter;  but  considerable  remains  of  its  outer  walls 
are  still  in  existence  near  the  village  of  Strovitxi,  on  a  part  of  the 
Minthe  range. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Elis  were  called  Cauoones  and 
Paroreatae.  They  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  ^raek 
history  under  the  title  of  Epeians,  as  setting  out  for  the  Trojan 
War,  and  they  are  described  l^  Homer  as  living  in  a  state  of 
constant  hostility  with  their  neighbours  the  Pylians.  At  the 
close  (^  the  nth  century  B.C  the  Dorians  invaded  the  P^pm- 
nesus.  and  Elis  fell  to  the  share  of  Oxylus  and  the  AetoUans. 
These  people,  amalgamating  with  the  Epeians,  formed  a  powerful 
kingdom  in  the  north  of  Elis.  After  this  many  changes  took 
place  in  the  political  distribution  of  the  coimtry,  tiU  at  length 
it  came  to  acknowledge  only  three  tribes,  eadi  independent  of 
the  others.  These  tribes  were  the  Epeians,  Minyae  and  Eleans. 
Before  the  end  of  the  8th  century  b.c.^  however,  the  Eleans  had 
vanquished  both  their  rivals,  and  established  their  supremacy 
over  the  whole  country.  Among  the  other  advantages  which  they 
thus  gained  was  the  right  of  celebrating  the  Olympic  games, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  prerogative  of  the  Pisatans.  The 
attempts  which  this  people  made  to  recover  their  lost  jmvilege, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  ended  at  length 
in  the  total  destruction  of  their  dty  by  the  Eleans.  •  From  the 
time  of  this  event  (572  B.a)  till  the  Pek^K>uoesiaa  War,  the  peace 
of  Elis  remained  undisturbed.  •  In  that  great  contest  Elis  sided 
ftt  first  with  Sparta;  but  that  power,  jealous  ol  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  iu  aUy,  availed  itself  of  the  first  pretext  to  pick  a 
quarrel.  At  the  betttle  of  Mantinea  (418  B.C)  the  Eleans  fOMght 
itgainst  the  Spartans,  who,  as  soon  as  the  war  came  to  s  ckise, 
took  vengeance  upon  them  by  depriving  them  of  Trq^ylia  and 
the  towns  of  the  Acrorea.  The  EleauL  made  no  attempt  to 
re-establish  their  authority  over  these  plates,  till  the  star  of 
Thebes  rose  in  the  ascendant  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (371  Bic). 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  would  have  effected  their  purpose 
had  not  the  Arcadian  confederacy  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Triphylians.  In  366  B.C.  hostilities  broke  out  between  them, 
and  though  the  Eleans  were  at  first  successful,  they  were  soon 
overpowered,  and  their  capital  very  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Unable  to  make  h^  against  their  oppoiients, 
they  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Spartans,  who  invaded  Arcadia, 
and  forced  the  Arcadians  to  recall  their  troops  from  Elis.  The 
general  result  of  this  war  was  the  restoration  of  their  territory 
to  the  Eleanis,  who  were  also  again  invested  with  the  right  of 
holding  the  Olympic  games.  During  the  Macedonian  supremacy 
in  Greece  they  sided  with  the  victors,  but  refused  to  fight  against 


their  countrymen.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  they  rthounced 
the  Macedonian  alliance.  At  a  subsequent  period  they  joined 
the  Aetolian  Lngue,  but  persistently  refused  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  Achaeana*  When  the  whole  of  Greece  fell  under 
the  Roman  yoke,  the  sanctity  of  Olympia  secured  for  the  Eleans 
a  certain  amount  of  indulgence.  The  games  still  C(mtinued  to 
attract  to  the  country  la^  numbers  of  strangers,  until  they 
were  finally  put  down  by  Theodoiius  in  304»  two  years  previous 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  country  by  the  Gothic  invasion 
under  Alark.  In  later  times  Elis  fell  successivdy  into  the  hands 
of  the  Franks  and  the  Venetians,  under  whose  rule  it  recovered 
to  some  extent  its  ancient  prosperity.  •  By  the  latter  people  the 
province  of  Belvedere  on  the  Beneus  was  called,  in  consequence 
of  its  fertility, "  the  milch  cow  of  the  Mores." 

VLOt  the  diief  dty  of  the  sndeot  Greek  district  of  Elis,  was 
situated  on  the  river  Peneus,  j«Kt  where  it  passes  from  the 
mountainous  distria  of  Acrorea  into  the  champaign  below. 
According  to  native  tradition,  it  was  originally  founded  by 
Oxylus,  the  leader  of  the  Aetolians,  whose  statue  stood  in  the 
market-place.  In  471  B.C.  it  received  a  great  extension  by  the 
inoorporarion  (syikoecism)  of  variousr  small  hanskts,  whose 
inhabitants  took  up  their  abode  in  the  dty.  Up  to  this  date  it 
only  occupied  the  ridge  of  the  hiH  now  called  Kalaskopi,  to  the 
south  of  the  Peneu9»  but  afterwards  it  spread  out  in  several 
suburbs,  and  even  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  As  all  the 
athletes  who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  O^rmpic  games  were 
obliged  to  undergo  a  mooth's  training  in  the  dty,  its  gymnasium^ 
were  among  its  princ^l  institutions.  They  were  three  In  number 
--the  '*  Xystos,"  with  its  avenues  of  plane-trees,  its  plethrion 
or  wrestling-place,  its  altars  to  Heracles,  to  Eros  and  Anteios,  to 
Demeter  and  Kore  (Cora),  and  its  cenotaph  of  Achilles;  the 
"  Tetra^onon,"  appropriated  to  boxing  exerdses;  and  the 
"  Maltho,'*  in  the  interior  of  which  was  a  hall  or  council  chamber 
called  Lalichmion  after  its  founder.  The  market-place  was  of 
the  old-fashioned  type,  with  p<Hrticoes  at  intervals  and  paths 
leading  between  them.  It  was  called  the  Hippodrome  becauie 
it  was  commonly  used  f<Mr  exercising  horses.  Among  the  other 
objects  of  interest  were  the  temple  of  Artemis  Philomiraxt  the 
Hellanodicaeoo,  or  office  of  the  Hellanodicae;  the  Corcyrea» 
Hall,  a  building  in  the  Dorian  style  with  two  facades,  built  of 
spoils  from  Coveyia;  a  temple  of  Apollo  Acesius;  a  temple 
oi  Silenqs;  sn  andent  structure  supported  on  oaken  pillars  and 
reputed  to  be  the  burial-pboe  of  Oxylus;  the  building  where 
the  sizte«i  women  of  Ehs  were  wont  to  weave  a  robe  for  the 
statue  of  Hera  at  Olympia;  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  with  a 
statue  of  the  goddess  by  Pheidias  as  Urania  with  a  tortoise 
beneath  her  foot,  and  by  Scopas  as  Pandemos,  riding  on  a  goat; 
and  the  shrine  of  Dionysus,  whose  festival,  the  Thyia,  was 
yearly  celelMated  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  acropolis  was  a 
temple  of  Athena,  with  a  gold  and  ivory  Matue  by  Pheidias. 
Tbe  history  of  the  town  Is  dosely  identified  with  that  of  the 
country.  In  390  BX.  it  was  occupied  by  Agis,  king  of  Sparta. 
The  acropolis  was  fortified  in  312  by  Teleq;>horus,  the  admiral 
of  Antigonus,  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  dismantled  by 
Philemon,  another  of  his  generals.  A  view  of  the  site  is  given  by 
Stanhope.  It  is  now  called  Palaeopolia.  No  traces  of  any 
buildings  can  be  identified,  the  only  remains  visible  dating  from 
Roman  times. 

See  Pausanias  vl.  23-26;  J.  Spencer  Stanhope,  Olympia  and  Elis 
(1824),  folio;  W.  M.  Leake,  Morea  {1830);  E.  Curtius,  FeUponttesmi 
(1851-1852);  Schiller,  Stdmme  und  Staaten  Criechenlands:  C. 
Borrian,  Ceograpkis  vm  GHichenUnd  (1868-1872);  P.  Gardnef, 
"  The  Coins  of  Elis."  in  Nttm.  Cibr.  (1879)-  (E.  Gr.) 

BUS.  PHIUMOPHICAL  SCHOOL  OF.  This  Khool  was 
founded  by  Phaedo,  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  It  existed  for  a  very 
short  time  and  was  then  transferred  by  Menedctnjis  to  Eretria, 
where  it  became  known  as  the  Eretrian  school.  Its  chiel 
members,  beside  Phaedo,  were  Anchipylus,  Moechus  arul  Pki- 
stanus  (see  Pbaedo  aixl  Menedemus). 

BLiSAVBTQHAD,  a  fortress  and  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Kherson,  296  m.  by  vaU  N.E.  of  Odfssaon  the 
Balta-Kremenchug  railway,  and  on  the  Ingul  river,  in  48*  31'  N. 
and  32*  to'  £.    The  population  increase  from  23,7  2$  iu  i^^  ^o 
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was  accused  of  bdng  tbe  ringleader  of  '^  a  damnable  crew  of 
atheists."  A  Spanish  ambassador  early  in  the  reign  thought  that 
Blixabeth's  own  religion  was  equality  negative,  tboufl^  she  told 
him  she  agreed  with  nearly  eveiything  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. She  was  probajkily  not  at  Kbei^  to  say  what  she  really 
thought,  but  she  made  up  by  sayfaig  a  great  many  things  which 
she  did  not  mean.  It  is  dear  enou^  that,  althoug)i,  Hke  her 
father,  she  was  fond  of  rHoal,  she  was  abaohttely  devoid  of  the 
rehpous  temperament,  and  that  her  eodealBStical  preferencet 
were  dictated  by  poKtical  comideratioiia.  She  was  dncere 
enough  in  her  disKke  of  Roman  jmlsdlction  aad  of  Calvinism; 
a  dauber  of  Anne-BoleyncouidhaaycHttleaflection  for  a  system 
which  made  her  a  bastard,  and  all'  monaichs  agcaed  at  heart  with 
James  I.'s  i^luxism  about  "  no  bishop,  no  Ung."  It  was  con- 
venient, too,  to  profess  Lutheran  qrmpathfaa,  for  Lutheranism 
was  now  an  established,  monarchical  and  comparathrdy  r^ 
spectable  religion,  very  different  from  the  CahHnism  a^inst 
which  moDuchs  directed  the  Counter-reformation  from  political 
motives.  Lutheran  dogma,  however,  had  few  adherents  in 
England,  thou^  its  political  theory  cdndded  with  that  of 
Anglicanism  in  the  i6th  century.  Tbe  comproitaise  that  resulted 
from  these  conflicting  forces  suited  Elisabeth  very  wdl;  she  had 
little  cfolike  of  Catholict  who  repudiated  the  papacy,  but  she  was 
fotced  to  rely  mainly  on  Protestants,  and  had  little  respect  for 
any  form  of  ecclesiastical  self-govemment.  She  valued  uni- 
formity in  rdigicm,  not  as  a  saf^uard  against  heresy,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  unity  of  the  state.  She  respected  the  bishops 
only  as  sopporten  of  her  throne;  and,  although  tbe  well-known 
letter  begimung  *'  Proud  Prelate  "  is  an  i8th<entuiy  forgery, 
it  is  hardly  ft  travesty  of  Elisabeth's  attitude. 

The  outlines  of  her  fordgn  policy  are  sketched  dsewhere 
(sae  English  Hibtoky),  and  her  courtshipa  were  diplomatic 
Contemporary  gossip,  which  was  probably  Justified,  said  that 
she  was  debarred  from  matrimony  by  a  physical  defect;  and 
her  ay  when  she  heard  that  Ma^  queen  of  Scots  had  given 
birth  to  a  son  is  the  most  womanty  thing  recorded  of  Elizabeth. 
Her  features  were  as  handsome  as  Maiy's,  but  she  had  little 
fasdnation,  and  in  spite  of  her  many  suitors  no  man  lost  his  head 
over  Elisabeth  as  men  did  over  Mary.  Shewasfartoo  masculine 
in  mind  and  temperament,  and  her  extravagant  addiction  to  the 
outward  trapfdngs  of  femininity  was  probabty  due  to  tbe  absence 
or  atrophy  of  dMper  feminine  instincts.  In  the  same  way  the 
impossibility  of  nuuiiage  made  her  all  the  freer  with  her  flirtations, 
and  she  cairied  some  of  them  to  lengths  that  scandalised  a  public 
unconadous  of  Elisabeth's  security.  She  had  every  reason  to 
ke^  them  in  the  daric,  and  to  convince  othercouits  that  she  could 
and  woidd  marry  if  the  provocation  were  sufficient.  She  could 
not  marry  Phihp  II.,  but  she  held  out  hopes  to  more  than  one  of 
his  Austrian  cousins  whenever  France  or  Mary  Stuart  seemed 
to  threaten;  aad  later  she  encouraged  two  French  princes 
when  Philip  had  lost  patience  with  Elisabeth  and  made  Mary 
Stuart  his  piiot£g6e.  Her  other  suitors  were  less  important, 
except  Ldccstcr,  who  appealed  to  the  least  inteUectual  side  of 
KHr^lifth  and  waa  always  a  cause  oi  distraction  In  her  policy 
and  herministen.* 

EKsabeth  was  terribly  handicapped  by  having  no  hdrs  of  her 
body  and  no  obvious  English  successor.  She  could  not  aford 
to  reoegniss  Mary's  claim,  for  that  would  have  been  to  dienate 
the  Psotestants,  double  the  numiber  of  Catholics,  and,  in  her  own 
phtaae,  to  spread  a  winding-sheet  before  her  eyea;  for  aU  would 
hmw  tuned  to  the  risfogsun^  Mary  was  dangerous  enough  as  it 
was,  aad  noonewooUwiUingiy  make  his  rivd  his  heir.  Elisabeth 
could  hard^  be  expected  to  go  out  of  her  way  and  ask  parlia- 
ment to  repeal  ita  own  acts  for  Maiy's  sake;  probably  It  would 
have  leftised.  Nor  waa  it  personal  enmi^  on  l^isabeth's  part 
that  brought  Blary  to  the  Uock.  Paiiiament  had  long  been 
ferociously  demanding  Mary'a  execution,  not  because  she  waa 
guilty  but  because  she  was  dangeroua  to  the  pubfic  peace.  She 
alone  could  httve  given  the  Spanish  Annad%  any  real  chance 
of  aoocesa;  «nd  as  the  inspect  of  invasion  loomed  larger  on 
th»  horiyOB,  fiercer  grew  Uie  popular  determinatioa  to  renaove 
thmarty  possfiiia  ceatia  ol  4  4wnfttif  rising^  without  which  the 


external  attack  was  bokiiMi  to  be  a  faflnie.  Elnhethredstedthe 
^ypr^ffn^^  not  feom  JDon^Mttsfon  or  quahna  bf  oooadeace,  but 
because  she  <keaded  the  wepondbility  for  Mary'a  death.  She 
wished  Paulet  would  manage  tne  hurinraa  on  his  own  account, 
and  when  at  last  her  signature  was  extorted  she  made  a  scapegoat 
of  her  secretaiy  Dawisoa  who  had  the  warrast  executed. 

Tbe  other  great  difficulty,  apart  fram  the  tiirression,  with 
which  EBaabeth  had  to  deal  amae  from  tike  exuberant  aggvesdve- 
ness  of  England,  which  she  could  not,  and  perhaps  did  not  want 
to,  repress.  ReUgioii  waa  not  icaU^  the.  cause  Of  lier  external 
dangers,  for  the  time  had  passed  for  crusades,  aad  no  fordgn 
power  seriously  contcsnplated  an  aimed  invaston  of  England  for 
rdigSon's  sake.  But  10  state  oould  long  tolerate  the  affront* 
which  English  seamen  offered  Spain.  The  Tommon  view  that 
the  British  Empire  has  been  won  by  pnrdy  deiensive  action 
is  not  tenable,  and  from  the  beghinfaig  of  her  rdgn  Englishmea 
had  taken  the  offensive,  partly  from  religions  but  also  from  other 
motlvea.  They  were  determined  to  btoeak  up  the  Spanish 
monopoly  in  the  new  world,  aad  in  the  pumuit  of  this  endeavour 
they  were  led  to  rhallengt  Spain  in  the  old.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  Hiilip  pvt  up  with  the  ci4>tutt  of  his  treasure-diqM,  the 
raiding  of  his  cdonies  and  the  open  assistance  rendered  to  hb 
rebds.  Oafy  when  be  had  reached  the  condusion  that  hia 
power  would  never  be  secure  in  the  Netherlands  or  the  New 
World  untH  England  was  conquered,  did  he  despatch  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Elisabeth  ddayed  the  breach  as  long  as  she  could, 
probably  because  she  knew  that  war  meant  taxation,  and  that 
taxation  waa  the  most  prolific  parent  of  revdt. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  Elizabeth's  work 
was  done,  and  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  reign  she  got 
more  out  of  touch  with  her  people.  That  period  was  one  of 
gradwd  trandtfon  to  the  coaditions  of  Stuart  times;  during  it 
practically  every  daim  was  put  forward  that  was  made  under 
the  first  two  Stuarts  either  on  behalf  of  pariiamcnt  or  the  pre> 
rogative,  aad  EUxabeth'a  atdtude  towsirds  the  Puritans  waa 
hardly  distinguishable  from  James  L's.  But  her  past  was  in  her 
favour,  and  so  were  her  sex  and  her  Tudor  tact,  whidi  checked 
the  growth  of  discontent  and  made  Esscoc's  rebe&ion  a  ridiculooa 
fiasco.  He  waa  the  last  and  the  moat  wilful  but  perhaps  the  best 
of  her  favourites,  and  his  tragic  fate  deepened  the  gloom  of  her 
dosing  years.  The  loneliness  of  a  queen  who  had  no  husband 
or  children  and  no  relatives  to  menUon  must  at  all  times  have 
heen  oppresdve;  it  grew  desolating  in  old  a^e  after  the  deaths  of 
Leicester,  Walsingfaam,  Buighley  and  Essex,  and  Elisabeth  died» 
the  last  of  her  race,  on  the  94th  of  Mardi  160*^ 

Bishop  CcdghtonVi^Mm  Elimbdk  (1896)  is  the  best  biogrsphys 
there  are  others  by  E.  S.  Beesly  (Tvmvt  Eng^sk  SlaUsmtnt  Ie92>| 
Lucy  Aikin,  Memoirs  cf  Ike  Comrt  cf  Queen  Elitabetk  (1818);  ana 
T.  Wright,  Queen  Biitahetk  and  ker  Times  (1838).  See  also  A. 
JcsMpp^s  artMde  lathe  Dia.  Nek  Biog.  (A.  F.  P.) 

BLIZABBTH  [PBTROVNAJ  (1709-1762),  Empress  op  Russia, 
the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Martha  Slo^vronskaya,  bom 
at  Kdomenskoye,  near  Moeoow,  on  the  x8th  of  December  2709. 
Even  as  a  child  hor  parts  were  good,  if  not  brilliant,  but  unfbrtun- 
atdy  her  educati<m  waa  both  imperfect  and  desultory.  Her 
father  had  no  leisure  to  devote  to  her  training,  and  her  mother 
was  too  ilHtoau  to  superintend  her  studies.  She  had  a  French 
governess,  however,  and  at  a  later  day  picked  up  some  Italian, ' 
German  and  Swedish,  and  could  converse  in  these  languages  with 
more  fluency  than  accuracy.  From  her  earliest  yean  she 
delighted  every  one  by  her  extraordinaiy  beauty  and  vivacity.  * 
It  waa  Peter's  intentfon  to  marry  his  second  daughter  to  tha 
young  French  Ung  Louis  XV.,  but  the  pride  of  the  Bourbona 
revolted  against  any  such  alliance.  Other  connubial  specifl»- 
tfons  foundered  on  the  personal  dislike  of  the  princeas  for  the 
various  suitors  proposed  to  her,  so  that  on  the  death  of  her 
mother  (May  1797)  and  the  departure  to  Hoktdn  of  her  beloved 
sister  Anne,  her  only  remaining  near  relation,  tbe  princess  found- 
hersdf  at  the  age  of  dghtcen  practically  ha  own  mistresa. 
So  long  as  Menshikov  remained  in  power,  she  waa  treated  with' 
libenlity  and  distinction  by  the  government  of  Peter  II.,  but 
the  Dolgorukis,  who  supplanted  Menshikov  aad  hated  the^ 
memoiy  of  Peter  the  Great,  practical^  baahdwd  Petard  daughtar 


^ 


EUffiAHSE'HB,  aEUtlUBSB  .QFHiiusaim 


fiiilil  iiiiiliiflTriBirfaiTi  Aif1i1iili(TrinrHiiilinf  ifatlif*^!  Iinnuli 
lUiii|iijiMii>tiiiii1,UMiiHf  firry  hozmi^mqdKsi,  iiMi^dtmtd^htaatiSb 


terUbr  tii^txtAcwBUx9d  ^littUtao^KhikfStflfcfiAakbrstfaBBl^ahft 

fkuffkfciiiiiA  film  Uk  batiBkiiMiifeTtaifilkc^^iHUtirf  iMUtahgtcw 
by  ordetlafctboi  u^mm  Am\i,  tedsoM  hnrtU^^ m Imriiorti^o 
ydting  jQoisadb^uAleAisdEbtettMnBlf^iB^  goiMbr«ii9n 

oltogfmi»l>iiliitcr(tyg»t»y4ttfe  Eli«b0th<g*rf»dJ>ai^ftl»!Mhi 

coiiiseilotrelMnlAcidiaapcilQil  ihm^a^tkakUyitUL  ohf  iol>  ,«narat> 

idta.aiksn9.tto:4cv4ok<9|iiofi]btusogSi»lcd:>iojha:  boiAhe^En^dbi 
atBbasndor»i'i«rT£h£ti£lie^lia)8  feK»I|riat*iiic»iQid^pia>y1  tJbtor 
AuatadaiBuiflndkje  ^hflft4ofrfnMii^  afcftfefe  Aiisaniq(flaul^ii3tli9>4J 

<tM«/.sri^iias:ttgMil(asuc|vbedM»faii*MtfitD»v^        iHa^X 
'SU  inetitiahd>gloi)r:0iill»tna^l«^4ir  fefiaifdMdog  lU  EiupbMb 
akAeJi  rfThedesbabJMaiif  te|»nMD<likAiJric«ui«it^feiOthegMli 
oChtt'  lifis  irastAfafeaotiinWIniiH  cdUKLio6iiediineHtibfe«tttbiinlq 

f^IMMtelinfiKfeKindMdtot  kto  |»hniofen(]AtaiBal  LcMooqA 
IffirH  clkamlHilfaivMKhMi  iIkriairivi«buVofdBt*a)B):>id:B(IfUtititt] 
husband,  Alexius  ilJUnteowriu^  aid>i4teDU(ki3  madtufstxa 
SftuMtloVJ  i»#a!^tffthd>gnntApnittrii)^3>efAotec><)<>ljhridrdftyXo 

IttMob  hge«  ikbtatg  tpWbh^rtMM'tteit^f  tteiWimeoifokfiftti 
i«kQroiMj7CMfwasdS|di^o9mAiMd«teBteurit|roifita^^ 
ittjiitbitAatibail^AJU  Iniiiitt^sa^rvtedfiiihbs^Httfct^.c^^ 
aaci^eif  j:hfl(lnsiiiBillbq^(b«aiti'tb4<si»ititon0l^  i 

^gok  aauijMolisiidtiQiAplocbce!pitinictt:d}8d(aMHtl|rnan^fitoi9en 
lqiriyiliidbcd3l^AaqiWbolfe>avQlMti|ni|i^^ 
cight>«MQC:MfU<;iwKiDtelliBgiVbqB  £eK  ptdvhiin  4h€itaiyiwtft\ 
MBBloitfit./:  ;Eyii(i»il!»a0b«iiJhr4ftftiidhdiMt>yUibis/tob^ 
iQdaiQnti  •qdHstl^'ioaalgiMt  jmanukt  hndv  JaBdiltMnviMlgaduidQ 
mtfj^rmndfi  •fi»fMnq«tf49Bly>%MDdftfetittf  ^i^AbtclMAd*!  lo 
gNiit(ltint>iftt  ftktfntdol  tiMupott^odticalifiMlodltl^f  iiBcais)iniseIi 
BfumntiMdU  l£oQiicodtf,n«tidol»roi(iMU«l£Umlii*li  AiMite%j 
ititb(fi]bli«{fthoiU<Miii|0i»  itkB4:itAoattdr9BpH  ;9i/dtmJ^BfAua>3ii 

diplomatic  tact  aj|fttatt«lHl«|^*U»r4qU^£ttcnthe>arML>^ftAtiifj 
everieMly.lo  sachbce  the  {w^^wjoen  ct^ue^MQiMiMfi  tbi4u4yi 

e!)fct*M»vfieipirfi<iv'-T  r^-i-i>^-:i)  tAMvoaraqj  hT3a/.:;ua 

nA<te£idMiiiAM«h'^il}^mcftiflDiiiidDqytt         lartufediifeiDg 
the>r«ift)4»Mbf(l^o  AasQA^mMl  ,iDf)inKtMiiiC't^taMtet«M  it^ 
badlMMallAKtBcttt^tltt»6tt{«^KT:f«<dM^  bfiibftdcputa 

DNlts  fl^<»tliA^battiitf  idb»mfjndWfiBiiff«twg  mgaioyiM  mHo^'a. 
i««Aib«»ii«d«eibfht>tbn4Q«tyuf &tbf  ^verf^  tfisttifHrei 
olAfaQUfM.Mlipiess  watHfe  0M»wn  ihtf (jtuiurdjuitJmSwgiltBw 
Qiir.tli0l33id>oi(;ialHiifirt  ^43s<iiilectmetB0fti^tioB»kit,iBeakilift 
trivKp«f|pi9?fmt%fl|M»id9»t»£U^  blMb»><tb»»tb3<<a^!giiit,  f^U) 
^riidQA^ctl^ftiJ&uMii  9&tl»!  ^«lbom4>axt.'lof  fiiilukl  «a*i 
cJi^H^Yfi^R^rf^mma,  ifbudblbiitjb«cMrie^(^boitt|dMy  bti^RlM 
tklJ  t«9OT«Mf|0»linfiMji«4be<^ortfe«e9i<tif  rViUtn^ittiftid».m^ 

difiM94|4i<Abtlit0uf  a«l«»w  viiaftidUi«CtU#iy  JilejiatrBcstMdn^^ 

|)«i«o|i$a)|if  JMriirtfcly)rflMi(l,«IHtlirtlM^o^  fonift  affilinr 

HVMCM^nniMIIbipor^liOM.IlA  lwrnO|9IIMil(r«94lbisiOl»j|B0tnlkafrJb6 

bmiciJlbouA^Mi  Ailgl<Hl^utti»T^utfieilMiiUftKn«^0vbibh^«tirihfUt{ 
tjM%  Mai  ,iinido«bMdbr)ilMpsi»'b>flnp«f  ^aylt^aij.T^HsnQct.lhtfi 
i|«|»n(tfdi«ltfinpUr«f.iFrfd0iiQli^tKB)Gfl*t'Ajidl*Iioub  XV;  Ab. 
tnl)rid«fi3cfttairhc(y*^faicb^jnbde[tft^<J[UsciA»  CQ«n>ifagbi|  tbit 
fiifia(9E0KH^:JIUMb0di^i  ^jtlffi  tbnqtjittwaf  :<fUtktf<>iftiipMi 


lftp<iMibl«lteitiiia(yel  bynbwbAboid(H*t  SMiibkAtealovCailr 
(9adBdviittii|(HB«iinit,r(Aft«EitM><j^dUllx^^  bow^Nckytftat 
DtitiUtMU  atioi4i]^tbft|vpp^iqfaEimbotb^tpra«k!d^{iai&iiitf 
lOfc^iiUpilMftaQf,)  bbqj|iKii)l9bJdie^{de8patfo^o^,«]^««ri^^ 
ttMrtrf  jptoo^  ^wadtt  tbfttRfai(fc^>gi««tl|«ce8iefaUibttrt 
v«i«atiatiaaBimbB^  k^nt^^lb^itiica^iiol  Abc4u<;M9tll^ 
Cktobtt  ji%ui9ilD-,)4r  4|i«]«ciHddit3UQ£[puipaBe^  ficsfiitberfz 
tibMl  UajotaiiLi3eiiDnUl)feSiMisltflxiibrai|iiB|<!^«eda»l 
liifelialjBukl9fea»i«U  tiiiitohiiK  ofrVieuKpMlLflflidMi 
JUilmilwaUMie  ei«l)bdifiAiib»  tlBsssksl  h9tsd6«flEHttual^ 
M?dB(fthlQdi:Xbrldiei»iidi6ttidaii  ndiodaUtediibiveaUfeahUsgiab 
Rnw^gabyoamrirrmi^sKitf  gwili  Milala'jdkflioi/.  BubJiftitiite 
vrtiiidiii[iTtei*»»i-jwphaabto»ibltfb£or,ttbeEsdeady<  «ipfi»ibidir 
EUnbflIb,  jVhd'j^fKtf  e(b)v«|»fbBbf»lbnt3y^i<bipitfetiR:4^^ 
ofnlbftidMnK£Uot'M<kti^«r|bki.citoiis|e^^  ol  |Bb*Qin««i»r 

benp^t99tisbicjflnds.bafi  IfnlHji^norn  .b'.fi-  ('';  t>»  r:r.  won  ttJ/ 
j^QiQi«i]nfifitvtaill  e£jEiiBibeib^'jbieror«ar»n«||iijthel«Sem(i|2 
VeafciifltMr«oil£Htabfllbl5igbli9i'«t^Mkkibthaifl^^ 
i«battf3Ui(iiiaiy3t6^i^^4ib««by,fidrp9i^BiiUiilJ«dd  Siutawi 
a^e«drfto/latikebUitSRibvo(9c^jo|4)ted^O!«iit^'diUo,ljttt^ 
ph5Sbi»ibMligbi.fibaqDM)*3iClhetfoo|M^^ 
bbiilttd»^liabv^iaw«I«f(li)dltl:4MUiUt  tosH&iiMbiailiBtwetBdSiaift) 
pntAMlAMb^^uHffcq  ^)b)OJHkbi^sn»i<uivarti«tal^le  iattMiStua 
idoti  fiii^inisalajiKbotMuii'  ,feoHb0  A«kitfc4<Ki(lfatt(pr^|]er  (Untii8^(5l 
soiibat^Jlriiugia  betnorlai«ci)9^Mg^jte.^tbe)i3iii»iie^' 'xindbo^ 
EliaafaBtb  (^Aoodltdtdij^e  tnatyAt^MBailbs,  MKOjOler  wbi^tbel 
&9nbkA«itibui34qigii«rilgaiB8t:PalBbH  ^^lkliJaiiJdleM|lbl'o^ 

May>fCH^^tiift{Ril]iaiui}tar;*9i,B35^on^  Mhiatt}qi<fi«u^btu 

i^^nigibbif^iNcitlitetha  airlboidUilisiai^thtf  «iipK«/dwfaid»l 
began  with  a  faintin^fctitteTmraitoei6feIba(^opt«aibar  i^i8|(5y);i 
ni»4bo4aUfaalI9«Auabcv  ^CikbFUiJty^^f  X7^9^  ■ODitliiB>caiib 
[lodiintffgiits'iof  vthe^lvtanuoD  fMcfi^p<\!iwB)«i  iSt  ifeteisBuigi) 
iofcitf ct)(lfel^hb')tb<Lt>^9gfct*>«|  tiwrratov(bAd«|a»  «rQ^fani«deinO 
Qf*(Ku7ieiAdbd/i&^s^t£i«(lrf9o>iM}J«tiifanlu^t^Ki«de^  ld<! 
tho^gftdrndi^  )f  BHtti^a^idAir  tofth  beaddspi&ad>d^i^X£»|d 
Rh6iisb;il^itad^sbV0flb4<^tle'|taanmiiit  bgn(thsd)ealauBei  <itf  fth*J 
uMttfeb  ahdHAuBtiM'^CciblnaadBni^-MMfa^min^  timiiBliU^I 
)lBBs{oiithe!attM.onQft)tb(t  9tiKS  buhdn  iti%  iibbit0Q(im«dii  ta) 
»yithat»faou>thriit^qttt^5»^ttotadiBt>a^4iv<  )ttriihi(tebitc> 

oce&adaoM  JMJAtbg^aMrfdbpArtnfrig^nbaBt  jira^jniwHy  luaogo 
ebstee^tir  oiitbe  ^ditiiPruidaMi  AMtobi^diMi  u^iofaildie  Jt^niaiio 
)fmiti  ofiivftmif  Kli«Aetll'sdi#Atetei«ftft9litBMftl«\oMat»4iiii 
sMdttfid^aptiibaktiaBitf  A^pdatobitBitsfti)  a«Al^idcUniiiiteA 
tkliJl»fin>neaite9tbcA  «iaill  Jcabudit.  a'Sbftiinsittetb  t2u«bghoati 
tb4ldhirlni«f#liPmisnadliuA)berindtfbAivihBl^ 
iblimaf oif  Ihe.  ftiiriVi>nri-<batothe>«^jrqwa4t  tb  ^Kuip  tbiB«b(M£ 
MMotODnuUlrHMi  46  ^tpAsAbdRa^  ttadiML , .  Hqdefft^inoBdla 
Mnqmteiriivt3(>^lfeo(|eK>n  -f^I  mintitiiwf  n<1nfiniyknnr<n.T  f 
bowriotp  thtiMthcfpmsn^ifpt  Bfbop"  d/fe  oaailniuKq  o&  titndraci 
npsM  Ctbane  btfteolMif&^llXhiiifli  ■D^'dnigi»^>MbRiitat  Jb^ 
Mxiho^flricateitBaphe  oMofUoBdlb  -atttha^i^ttjt^Mib^A^boe 
a3<iiibk  tuutotjilUiui  Jusf  al^ft«l  hirfwrfir  Bitasi^'jMidtjftist|ai^9 
a^sdnrtidbirienrfmfatalb  ^vmutoimmijut^tA'^bAm  ihwrti^^fi 
Versailles,  guaranteed  East  Prussia  to  Russia,  nniiinflfbMillijt  fiiffs 
yunA  kmptiaiaon  SSiriiCl{rfd)^4fai!(af4pi|S0nol  x96o(jBii(lali:is 

RxudsamliFUHB  wMe  coooKDodfUridil^oAtbocbatt  aLVbnailttM 
osfAbBlcNvnki^^ktU  UiMiMol^iannfev^|b'/tp4lft9aAfe:$a)ibej 
cD«t  trflSti  ^tt«i;^bttKs[aDaapa*dkitoi  tte  eitct  flbain^^ 

Bdunc  if-iiiit^mc^hiie-BdbditnifiyfiiiiiiidaiBibkasiabAQM^ 
dtwiirdycmeaodS^Ab  kUotfuii^dayitib^  Ari[Aiito)aiibnMdor»d 

cautLK]  XfaeSnsqpm  — t>tg6<i»ircBly  nwb»  ittj wrmtl  ^iriife  Hlwop 
lUJbiMBdqfirijfctbg^afcih^HSttnMtyj^alltJwmtJirtpiydbyJtfaei 
moK]  <iiiltdii]iffihuirfiii'ihMliliyot«ii^fa»i>thot41ngJrf-iBi«awfcd 
BliBrf>#lL>lwbiii  JDOtnceluCiit  tbviMlyraiiacific  ^^iiiMutiiKaiadl  ibdJ 
<Hiihialel4BCi]rftbele9«iif>had^bec^t«cfa6i«f>iUMd}  hSifin^^ 
oMiiy.  BKwiJyrtfctHTiwa  taibronnrBtiiBd^ii  LdvisJUtfud  codfi(jUiii9 
tiaMetoefjni^dvAfffa:bpdMdU|ife  Mtbataih^o^jnle^rtiKatyiofs 
iilMMj|nii^inoBwfoinpwhwinh>einwt«ypiidiPaiii^^ 
CBdai^traatU  ihetWMbe4fm^fv>«its/nn^o«tilbe,iMa«UdfAi 
IcfdAMrf*.  JiiSinb«|b1irDbiKkiii6tihk>  I 
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ELIZABETH,  SAINT— JSUZABETH 


^7 


She  waft  t>nfeeiit  At  the  Legislaftive  Assembly  wbea  L6ids  was 
wapeadtd,  and  was  imprisoaed  in  tbe  Temple  wiib  the  royal 
family*  By  the  executioa  oi  die  king  and  the  reflsoval  of  Marie 
Aatoinette  to  the  Condofgerie,  Madame  £lisabeth  waa  deprived 
af  her  oampaatoBS  ift  the  Tem^  prison,  and  on  the  9th  ol  Iriay 
1794  she  was  herself  tiansfernd  to  the  Condefgerie,  and  haled 
-  before  the  revolutionaxy  tribunaL  Accused  of  assisting  the 
king's  flight,  of  sapplyiag  imigris  with  fnods,  and  of  encouraging 
the  lesistaBce  of  the  xoytl  tioogM  on  the  loth  of  August  1793, 
she  was  condemned  to  death,  and  eieaittd  on  the  loib  of  May 
1794.  like  her  biother,  she  had  all  the  domestic  virtues,  and, 
is  was  t<>  be  expeaed  of  a  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  she  was  in  favour 
of  absolutist  principles.  Heis  was  one  of  the  most  touching 
tragpdies  of  the  Revolution;  she  perished  because  she  was  the 
stater  of  the  kmg. 

Thi  MfmoiresSe  Madame  Bisabdk  (P&ris,  1858),  by  F.  de  Barghon 
and  Fprt-Rion,  are  of  doubtful  authenticity:  and  the  coUectioa  of 
letters  and  documents  published  in  1865  by  F.  Feuillet  de  Conches 
must  be  used  wkh  caution  (see  the  bibUvmtiphical  note  to  the  article 
Maris Antoimettb).  SeeieComieA.F.X.Fetnind,£^Jb'«<sf(fM 
4i  Madame  Eluabetk  (i8i4«  containing  94  letters;  and  ed..  1861, 
containing  additional  letters,  but  correspondence  muttlatea):  Du 
Fresne  de  Beaucourt,  Bude  sur  Madame  Elisabetk  (Paris,  1864); 
A.  de  Beauchesne,  Viedt  Madame  EJisabetii  (1869);  La  comtesse 
d'AnnaiUf.  Madame  £lisdUtk  (EWis,  i886>;  Madame  d*Arvor. 
Madame  Elisabeth  (Paris,  1898);  and  Hoa.  Mrs  Maxwdl-Scott, 
Madame  Bitalith  of  France  (1908).     ' 

BUZABBIH»  SAINT  (1307-123X),  d^aghter  of  Andrew  n., 
king  of  Hungary  (d.  x  235)^  by  his  first  wife,  Gwtnide  of  Andechs- 
Meran  (d.  12x3),  was  bom  in  Press^urg  in  xeo;.  At  four  years 
of  age  she  was  betrothed  to  Louis  IV.,  landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
a&d  conducted  to  the  Wartbuzg,  near  Eisenach,  to  be  educated 
under  the  direction  of  h^  parents.  In  spite  of  her  decidedly 
worldly  surroundings  at  the  Thuringian  court,  she  evinced  from 
the  first  an  aversion  from  even  the  most  innocent  pleasures,  and 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  her  mother's  sister,  St  Hedwig, 
wife  of  Henry  VI.,  duke  of  SilesiarBreslau,  devoted  her  whole 
time  to  religion  and  to  works  of  charity.  She  was  mariicd  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  acquired  such  influence  over  her  husband 
that  be  adopted  her  point  of  view  and  zeak>usly  assisted  her  in 
all  her  charitable  endeavours.  According  to  the  iegend,  much 
celebnEted  in  (>erman  art,  Louis  at  first  desired  to  curtail  her 
excessive  charities,  and  forbade  her  unbounded  gifts  to  the  poor. 
One  day,  returning  from  hunting,  he  ntet  his  wilie  descending 
.  from  the  Wartburg  with  a  heavy  bundle  filled  with  bread.  He 
sternly  bade  her  open  it;  she  did  so,  and  be  saw  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  red  roses.  The  nurade  completed  bis  conversion.  On 
the  death  of  Louis  "  the  Saint "  in  1227,  Elisabeth  w«s  deptlved, 
ci  the  regency  by  his  brother,  Heniy  Raspe  IV.  (d.  1247),  on  the 
pretext  that  she  was  wasting  the  estates  by  her  alms;  and  with 
her  three  infant  children  she  was  driven  ton  bar  home  without 
bei^  allowed  to  carry  with  her  even  the  barest  necessaries  of  life. 
She  lived  for  some  time  in  great  hardship,  but  ultimately  her 
maternal  uncle,  Egbert,  bishop  of  Bambergi  offered  het  an 
a^lum  in  a  house  adjoining  his  palace.  •  Through  tW  intercession 
of  some  of  the  principal  barons,  the  regency  was  agalnxyffexed  her, 
and  hef  son  Hermann  was  dedaied  heir  t6  the  landgraviate; 
but  renouncing  all  power,  and  making  use  of  her  wealth  onjy 
for  charitable  purposes,  she  preferred  to  live,  in  seclusion  at 
Marburg  under  the  direction  of  her  confessor,  the  bigoted  per- 
secutor Conrad  of  Marburg.  There  she  spent  the  remainder  of 
her  days  in  p^iaiKxs  of  unusual  severity,  and  in  ministraiions 
to  the  sick,  especially  those  afflicted  with  the  most  loatlMome 
diseases.  She  d&edal  Marburg  on  the  X9th  of  NovNnber  2231, 
and  four  years  afterwards  was  canonised  by  Cregoiy  DC  on 
account  of  the  frequent  miiades  isported  to  have  been  pefformed 
at  her  tomb. 

The  exhibition  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  P.  H.  Caldefon's 
picture, "  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary's  Great  Act  of  Hennndatkm," 
now  in  the  Tate  Gallery  in  London,  roused  considerable  protest 
among  (Catholics.  The  saint  is  represented  as  kneeling  nude 
before  the  altar,  in  the  pressiice  of  her  confessor  and  a  couple 
of  nuns.  The  passage  this  is  intended  to  iflnstrate  is  in  lib.  iv. 
I  s  of  Dietrich  of  Apolda's  VHa,  which  relatea  howr  on  a  certain 


Good  Friday,  she  went  Into  a  chapel  nnd,  in  die  presemce  ♦! 
some  Franciscan  brothers,  bid  her  hands  on  the  bare  altar, 
renounced  her  own  will,  her  parents,  children,  relations,  and  all 
pomps  of  this  kind  {I^us  modi)  in  imitation  of  Christ;  and 
stripped  herself  utterly  naked  (4fmmncse  exuii  H  nntdtnit)  in  order 
to  follow  Him  naked,  in  the  steps  of'  poverty.  A  literal  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage  is  not  impossible;  for  ecsuUc  mystics 
of  all  ages  have  indulged  in  a  Uke  mpAvcs,  and  Conrad,  who 
revelled  in  inflicting  religious  toitnes,  was  quite  capable  of 
imposing  thia  crowning  humiliation  upon  his  gentle  vfctlM. 
It  is  far  more  probable,  bowever»  that  the  passage  is  not  to  be 
taken  literacy. 

Lives  of  St  Elisabeth  were  written  by  Theodoricua  (Dietrkh)  of 
Apoida  (b.  1228),  Caesarius  of  HeisterDach  (d.  c  I240)r  Conrad  of 
Marburg  and  otters  (see  Potthast,  BiH.  Hist.  JKetf.  Ae:  p.  1284I. 
A  metrical  life  in  Gernnn  exists  by  Johann  Rotbe  (d.  c.  1440), 
chaptaiin  to  the  Landgravine  Anne  of  Thnringia  (Potthast,  p^  985). 
L'Hisioire  de  SaiiUeEliMbetk  de  Hongne,  by  Montalembert,  wat 
published  at  Paris  in  x830t  Her  Ufe  has  also  supplied  the  nuteriids 
tor  a  dramatic  poem  by  Charles  Kingsley,  entitled  the  "  Saint*s 
Tragedy."  The  edition  of  this  in  vol.  xvi  of  the  Life  and  Works  pf 
Charles  KmgsUy  (London,  1902)  has  valuable  notes,  with  many 
extracts  fnwitfae  original  aooroea. 

BUZABBTH,  a  city  and  the  count3r-seat  of  Union  county,' 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  Elisabeth  river,  Newark  Bay,  and 
Arthur  Kill,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Jexaey  Cky,  Pop.  (1890)  37,764; 
(X900)  52^30,  of  whom  x4,77o  were  foreign-bora  and  1x39  wese 
negroes;  (1910  census)  73,409.  It  is  served  by  the  Peim- 
sylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Central  of  New  Jency 
raflways.  The  site  is  level  sxkI  the  streets  are  broad  and  shaded. 
There  are  many  residences  of  New  York  btisiness  men,  and 
several  historic  httildingSy  including  Liberty  Halt,  the  mansion  of 
William  Livingston,  fint  governor  of  the  state;  Boxwood  Hall 
(now  u4Bd  as  a  hcone  for  aged  women),  the  former  home  of. 
Elias  Boudinot;  the  old  brick  mansion  of  Jonathan-  Bekfaer 
(x68x~x737),  govenfor  of  the  province  from  1747  to  1737;  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church;  and  the  house  occupied  nt  (tifferent 
times  by  (icneral  Winfidd  Scott.  The  dty  has  several  paiks, 
the  Ikdoa.  county  court  house  (1905),  a  public  Ubraiy  and 
several  charitable  institutions.  Elixabethport,  that  part  of  the 
dty  on  Staten  Island  Sound,  about  2  m.  S.E.  of  the  centxt  of 
EliMibeth^  has  a  port  open  to  vessels  of  300  tons;  it  is  an  outlet 
of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  and  is  thus  one  of  the  most 
important  coal  shipping  depots  in  the  United  States.  Here, 
too,  are  a  plant  (covering  m<»e  than  800  acres)  of  the  ^andard 
Oil  C<»npany  and  a  large  estabUshitaent  for  the  maaufacture  of 
the  **  Singer  '^  sewing  machine— according  to  the  U.S.  censas 
the  largest  manufactosy  of  sewing  machines  in  the  worlds- 
employing  more  than  6000  workmen  in  190$;  among  the  other 
manufactures  of  Elisabeth  are  foundry  and  madiine  shop 
products  (value  in  1905,  tsJ^A39)*  *>!*»  oil  (value  {n<  1905, 
$2,387,656),  refined  umI  smelted  copper,  the  output  of  railway 
repair  shops,  edge  toob  and  lager  beer.  The  value  of  the  manu- 
factured pcodiKts  was  $10^489,364  in  1690;  $22,861,373 
(factocy  product)  in  X900;  and  $29,300,801  (factory  product) 
in  190$. 

EUaabeth  was  settled  in  1665  by  a  company  from  Long  Island 
for  whom  the  land  had  been  purchased  from  the  Indians  and  a 
grant  had  been  obtained  from  Richard  NicoUs  as  agent  fc»'  the 
duke  of  Ywk.  But  about  the  same  time  the  duke  conveyed  the 
entire  (wovinoe  to  John,  Loed  Berkeley,  and  Sir  George  Carteret, 
and  these  two  conflicting  grants  gave  rise  to  a  kug^ontinued 
cootxover^  (see  New  JsRSiarX  The  town  was  named  inhonoar 
of  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Getxg^  Carteret,  and  was  first  known 
aa  Elisabethtown.  From  1665  to  x686  it  was  the  seat  of  govein- 
ment  of  the  province^  and  the  legislature  sat  here  occasionafly 
tmtil  X790.  In  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson 
(t688-X747),  its  first  president,  the  first  sessions  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  University)  were  hdd  in  1747* 
but  immediately  afterwards  the  college  removed  to  Newark. 
In  December  1776  and  twice  in  June  X780  the  British  entered 
Elisabeth  and  made  it  a  base  of  operations,  but  on  each  occasion 
they  were  aoon  diiven  out  Elisabeth  became  m  **  free  to^n 
aod  borough "  in  1739;  the  borough  charter  was  coairmed 
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WbcOtA  for  Urn  the  poddon  of  rectdr  of  Aberdeen  University  m 
^841.  Lord  EUesmere  was  a  muhl6cent  and  yet  discriminating 
pauon  of  artists.  To  the  splendid  collection  of  pictures  which 
he  ^herited  from  his  gxeat-nndey  the  3rd  duke  of  Briclgewmter, 
he  made  ntunerous  additions,  and  he  built  a  noble  ^dlery  to 
which  the  pubUc  were  allowed  free  access.  Lord  EUesmere 
served  as  preddent  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  as 
pftstdent  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  he  was  a  trustee  oi 
the  National  Gallery.  He  died  on  the  i8th  of  Febmaxy  1857. 
He  wes  succeeded  by  his  son  (1813-1863)  as  and  earl,  and  his 
grandson  (b.  1847)  as  3rd  earl. 

BLMBMKRH  a  market  town  in  the  Oswestry  pariiamentary 
division  of  Shropshire,  Kigland',  on  the  main  line  of  the  Cambrian 
railway,  18am.  N. W.  from  London.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (2901) 
1945.  .  It  is  prettily  situated  on  the  west  sbon  of  the  mere  or 
small  lake  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  iriiile  in  the  neti^bour- 
hood  are  other  sheets  of  water,  as  Blake  Mere,  COle  Mere,  White 
Mere,  Newton  Mere  and  Crose  Mere.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is 
of  various  styles  from  Norman  onward,  but  was  partly  rebuilt  in 
1848.  The  site  of  the  castle  is  occupied  by  pleasure  gardens, 
tommanding  an  extensive  view  from  high  ground.  The  town  hall 
contains  a  Kbrary  and  a  natural  histoid  collection.  The  college  is 
A  large  boys'  school.  The  town  is  an  important  agricultural 
centre.  EUesmere  canal,  a  famous  work  of  Thomas  Telford, 
connects  the  Severn  with  the  Mersey,  ctossinf  the  Vale  of  LIan> 
goUen  by  an  immense  aqueduct,  336  yds.  long  and  127  ft  high. 

The  manor  of  EUesmere  {ElUsmdes)  belonged  before  the 
Conquest  to  Earl  Edwin  of  Merdst^and  was  granted  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  Roger,  eari  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  son,  Robert  de 
Belesme,  forfeited  it  in  xixa  for  treason  against  Henry  L  In 
1X77  Henry  II.  gave  it  with  his  sister  in  marriage  to  David,  son 
of  Owen,  prince  of  North  Wales,  after  whose  death  it  was  recafaied 
by  King  John,  who  in  x3o6  granted  it  to  his  daughter  Joan 
on  her  marriage  with  LleweUyn,  prince  of  North  Wales;  it  was 
inaUy  surrendered  to  Henry  IIL  by  David,  son  of  LleweUyn, 
about  X  240.  EUesmere  owed  its  early  importance  to  its  position 
on  the  Welsh  borders  and  to  its  castle,  which  was  in  ruins, 
however,  in  1349.  WhUe  EUesmere  was  in  the  hands  of  Joan, 
lady  of  Wales,  she  granted  to  the  borough  aU  the  free  customs 
<rf  BreteuU.  The  town  was  governed  by  a  bailiff  appointed  by  a 
jury  at  one  of  the  court  leets  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  nntfl  a  local 
board  was  formed  in  1859.  In  1221  Henry  HI.  granted  LleweUyn, 
prince  of  Wales,  a  market  on  Thursdays  in  EUeunere.  The 
mquintion  taken  in  X383  after  the  death  of  Roger  le  Straunge 
(Lord  Strange^  lord  of  EUesmere,  shows  that  he  also  held  two  fairi 
there  on  the  feasts  of  St  Martin  and  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgiii 
Maiy.  By  1597  the  market  had  been  discontinued  on  account 
of  the  plague  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  died,  and  the 
queen  granted  that  Sir  Edward  Kynaston,  Kt.,  tfnd  thirteen 
Others  roi^t  hold  a  market  every  Thursday  and  a  fair  on  the 
3rd  of  November.  Since  X79a  both  have  been  discontinued. 
The  commerce  of  EUesmere  has  always  been  chiefly  agrkuhural. 

BIXICB  (LA€KX)N)  ISLANDS,  an  archipelago  of  the  Padfic 
Ocean,  lying  between  5*  and  ix^  S.  and  about  178^  £.,  nearly 
midway  between  Fiji  and  Gilbert.  It  is  under  British  protection, 
being  annexed  in  X892.  It  comprnes  a  large  number  of  low 
Coralline  islands  and  atoHs,  whidi  are  disposed  in  nine  dusters 
extending  over  a  distance  of  about  400  m.  In  the  direction  from 
N.W.  to  SJB.  Thdr  total  area  is  14  sq.  m.  and  the  population  is 
about  2400.  The  chief  groups,  aU  shielding  coco-nuts,  pandanus 
fruit  and  yams,  are  Funafuti  or  EUice,  NukulaUai  or  MitcheD, 
Nurakita  or  Sophia,  Nukufetau  or  De  Peyster,  Nui  or  Egg, 
^anomana  or  Hudson,  and  Niutao  or  Lynx.  Nearly  all  the 
natives  are  Christians,  Protestant  missions  hscvhig  been  long 
established  in  several  of  the  Islands.  Those  of  Nui  speak  the 
language  of  the  Gflbert  islanders,  and  have  a  tradition  that  they 
came  some  generations  ago  from  that  group.  AU  the  <Mhers  are 
of  Samoan  speech,  and  their  trsdition  that  they  came  thirty 
generations  back  from  Samoa  is  supported  by  recent  research. 
They  have  an  andent  spear  which  they  beUeve  was  brought 
Irom  Samoa,'  and  they  aauaUy  name  the  vaUey  from  which  thdr 
•Doestocs  started^    A  missionaiy  visitiag  the  Samoan  vaUcy 


found  then  a  tradkiMi  ol  A  pttty  who  put  to  sea  never  to  return, 
and  he  also  found  the  wood  of  which  the  staff  was  hiade  grow- 
ing plentifuUy  in  the  diMikt.  Borings  and  soundings  taken  at 
Funafuti  in  X897  indicate  ahnost  beyond  doubt  that  the  whole  of 
this  Polynesian  region  is  an  sfea  of  comparative^  recent  sub- 
sidence. 

See  GtognMcat  J&mnai,jiianm*.  and  AioU  of  FmutfuH:  Borings 
««|0  a  Cora/ JS«!f  (Report  of  Conl  Reef  Committct  of  Royal  Society, 
London,  1904)> 

BLUCHPim,  or  Ilucbpuk,  a  town  «i  India  {n  the  Amraoti 
district  of  Berar.  Pop.  (1901)  26,082.  It  is  first  mentioned 
authenticaUy  in  the  X3th  century  as  "  one  of  the  famous  dties 
of  the  Deccan."  ThcMogh  tributary  to  the  Mahommedans  after 
X294,  it  remained  under  Hindu  administration  titt  X318,  when 
it  came  directly  under  the  Mahonunedans.  It  was  siterwards 
capital  of  the  province  of  fierar  at  intervals  untfl  the  Mogul 
occupation,  when  the  seat  of  the  provincial  governor  was  moved 
to  Balapur.  The  town  retains  many  reUcs  of  the  nawabs  of  Berar. 
It  has  ginning  factories  iuid  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton  and 
forest  produce.  It  is  connected  by  good  roads  with  Amraoti  and 
ChikaMa.  It  was  formeriy  the  h^quarters  of  the  district  of 
Ellichpur,  which  had  an  area  of  2605  sq.  m.  and  a  population  in 
X901  of  297,403.  This  district,  however,  was  mer^  in  that  of 
Amraoti  in  1905.  The  civil  station  of  Paratwada,  2  m.  from  the 
town  of  Ellichpur,  contains  the  (mndpal  pubUc  buildings. 

BLUOTSON,  JOHM  (179X-X868),  EngU&  physidan,  was  bom 
at  Southwark,  Lmidon,  on  the  29th  of  Octobo-  X79X.  He  studied 
medicine  first  at  Edinburgh  and  then  at  Cambric^,  in  both  which 
I^aces  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  subsequently  in  London 
at  St  Thomas's  and  Guy's  hospitals.  In  1831  he  was  elected 
prcrfessor  of  the  prindples  and  practice  of  physic  In  London 
IMiveraity,  and  in  1834  he  became  physidan  to  University  CoUege 
hospital  He  was  a  student  of  phrenology  and  mesroeiism,  and 
his  interest  in  the  latter  eventuaUy  brought  him  into  coUision 
with  the  medical  committee  of  the  hoqutal,  a  drcumstonce  which 
led  him,  in  December  igjSf,  to  resign  the  oflires  hdd  by  him 
there  and  at  the  university.  But  he  continued  the  practice  of 
mesmerism,  holding  stances  in  his  home  and  editing  a  roagarine. 
The  Zoitt,  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  in  X849  he  founded  a 
mesmeric  hoqxtal.  He  died  ia  London  on  the  29th  of  July  1868. 
ElUotson  was  one  oi  the  first  teachers  in  London  to  appredate 
the  valw  of  ^nicai  lecturing,  and  one  of  the  earUest  among 
British  phjrsidans  to  advocate  the  employment  of  the  stetho- 
scope. He  wrote  a  translation  of  Blumenbach's  InsHtmtiones 
Pkysidhiiea€  (r8r7);  Guat  of  the  Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic  Add 
(i8ao);  Udma  om  Diseases  of  the  Heart  (r830);  Principles  and 
Practice  t^  Medicine  (1830);  Hmman  Pkysidogy  (18^);  and 
Suijical  Operations  ta  Ihe  Mesmeric  State  without  Pain  (1843). 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  papers  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Medioo-Chirurgica]  Sodety,  of  inMch  he  was  at  one  time 
president;  and  he  was  also  a  fellow  both  of  the  Ro>'al  CoUcge 
of  Physicians  and  Royal  Sodety,  and  founder  and  president 
of  the  Phrenok)gical  Sodety.  W.  M.  Thackera3r's  Pendennis 
was  dedicated  to  hfm. 

BlXIOnV  BBINBIR  (i78r-x849),  EngUsh  poet,  the  "  corn- 
law  rhymer,"  was  bom  at  Masborongfi,  near  Rotberham,  York- 
shire, on  the  X7th  of  March  r78i.  His  father,  who  was  an 
extreme  Calvinist  and  a  strong  radical,  was  engaged  in  the  iron 
trade.  Young  Ebeneser,  although  one  of  a  large  family,  had  a 
soUtary  and  rather  morbid  chikSbood.  He  was  sent  to  various 
schooto,  but  was  generaUy  regarded  as  a  dunce,  and  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entned  his  father's  foundry,  working 
for  seven  yeare  with  no  wages  beyond  a  Uttle  pocket  money. 
In  a  fragment  <if  autobiography  printed  in  the  Athenaeum 
(r2th  of  January  1S50)  he  sayft  that  he  was  entirely  self-taught, 
and  attributes  bis  poetic  development  to  long  country  walks 
undertaken  in  search  of  w9d  flowers,  and  to  a  coOection  of  books, 
including  the  works  of  Young,  Barrow,  Shenstone  and  Milton, 
bequeathed  to  his  father  by  a  poor  clergyman.  At  seventeen 
he  wrote  his  Vernal  Walk  in  imitation  of  Thomson.  His  cariier 
vohunes  of  poems,  dealing  with  romantic  themes,  received  little 
but  unfriendly  eomneBt.    The  latdts  of  Nitht,  the  earSett  of 
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itconb  to  write  the  introduction  td  DoiocMliy  Bdok»  m  tuk 
which  he  diacfaacged  with  imich  TearnlDg,  tbotigh  Mv«ni  of  hit 
views  have  not  stood  the  test  of  httet  crltidsm^  His  Original 
Letters  Ittustratht  oj  EHgUsh  History  (firat  series,  1814;  second 
•eiies,  iSa7;  third  series,  1846)  are  compSed  chiefly  from  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum  and  the  St  Ae  Paper  Office,  and 
have  been  of  considerable  service  to  historical  writers.  To  the 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  he  contributed  four  volumes 
on  the  Elgin  and  Townley  Marbles.  Sir  Henry  was  for  many 
years  a  director  and  joint-secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
ELU8,  ROMRSON  (1834-  ),  English  classical  scholar. 
was  bora  at  Banning,  near  Maidstone,  on  the  5th  of  September 
1854.  He  was  educated  at  Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey,  Rugby, 
and  Balllol  College,  Oxford.  In  1858  he  became  fellow  of  Trinity 
Cdlege,  Oxford,  and  in  1870  professor  of  Latin  at  University 
CoUe^,  Ixmdon.  In  1876  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  from 
1883  to  Z893  he  held  the  university  readership  in  Latin.  In 
t893  he  socoeeded  Henry  Nettkship  as  professor.  His  chief  work 
has  been  on  Catullus,  whom  he  began  to  study  in  1859.  His 
first  Commentary  on  CatnUns  (1876)  aroused  great  interest,  and 
caUed  forth  a  flood  of  criticism.  In  1889  appeued  a  second  and 
enlarged  edition,  which  placed  its  author  in  the  first  rank  of 
anth^ties  on  Catullus.  Professor  Ellis  quotes  largely  from  the 
esrly  Italian  commentators,  maintaining  that  the  land  where 
the  Renaissanoe  originated  had  done  took  for  sdiolarship  than  is 
commonly  recognized.  He  has  suf^lcmented  his  critical  work 
by  a  translation  (1871,  dedicated  to  Tennyson)  of  the  poems  in 
the  metres  of  the  originals.  Another  cutbor  to  whom  Professor 
Ellis  has  devoted  many  years'  study  is  Mamllus,  the  astrological 
{Met.  In  189X  he  pubHsbod  Noctes  MomUianae,  a  series  of  dis- 
sertations on  the  Astronomical  unth  emendations.  He  has  also 
treated  Avianus,  Velleius  Patercuhis  and  the  Christian  poet 
Orientiust  whom  he  edited  for  the  Vienna  Corpus  Striptorum 
EccUsiasticorum.  He  edited  the  Ibis  of  Ovid,  the  Aetna  of  the 
younger  LudKus,  and  contributed  to  the  Anecdota  OxonienSid 
various  unedited  Bodleian  and  other  manuscripts.  In  1907  he 
pubCsbed  Appendix  Vergiliana  (an  edition  of  the  ndnor  poems); 
in  X908  The  AnnaKst  Liciniamts. 

,  ELLIS,  WILLIAM  (1794-1879),  EngBsh  Nonconformist 
missionary,  was  born  in  London  on  the  99th  of  August  1794. 
His  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  at  WIsbeacfa,  where  he  worked 
as  a  market-gardener.  In  1814  he  offered  himsdf  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  was  accepted.  Dicing  a  year^  training 
he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  theology  and  of  various  practical 
arts,  such  as  printing  and  bookbinding.  He  sailed  for  the  South 
Sea  Islands  in  January  18 16,  and  remained  in  Polynesia,  occupy- 
ing various  stations  in  succession,  until  x994,  when  he  was  com- 
pdUed  to  return  home  on  accoont  of  the  state  of  his  wife's  health. 
Though  the  period  of  his  residence  in  the  ishmds  was  thus  com- 
paratively short,  his  labours  were  very  fhntful,  contiibating 
perhaps  as  much  as  thofc  of  ahy  other  missioaary  to  bring  about 
the  extraordinary  improvement  In  the  religious,  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  Pacific  Archipelago  that  took  place  during 
the  t9th  century.  Besides  promoting  the  spiritual  object  of  his 
mission,  he  introduced  many  other  aids  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  people.  His  gardening  experience  en- 
abled him  successfully  to  acclimatize  many  apedes  of  trofrfcal 
fruits  and  plants,  and  he  set  up  and  worked  the  first  printing 
press  in  the  South  Seas.  Retuiiiing  home  by  way  of  the  United 
States,  where  he  advocated  his  work,  EIUs  was  for  some  yean 
employed  as  a  travelling  agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Sodety, 
and  in  1832  was  appointed  fordgn  secretary  to  the  society,  an 
office  which  he  held  for  seven  years.  In  18^7  he  married  his 
second  wife,  Sarah  Stickney,  a  writer  and  teacher  of  some  note 
in  her  generation.  In  184T  he  went  to  live  at  Hoddesdon,  Herts, 
and  m  mistered  to  a  small  Congregationa]  chnrdi  there.  On 
behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  he  paid  three  visits 
to  Madagascar  (1853-1857),  Inquiring  into  the  proepects  for  re- 
suming the  work  that  had  been  suspended  by  Queen  Raniivolona'a 
hostility.  AfurthervisitwaspaidintSds.  Ellis  wrtAe accounts 
of  all  hfs  travels,  and  Southej^'s  praise  (in  the  Quarterly  Reoiest) 
M  hb  Polynesian  Researdks  (s  vols.,  1899)  finds  many  echoes^ 


He  was  a  fearless,  uprf^^  and  tactfdl  man,  and  a  keen  observer 
of  nature.    He  died  on  the  25th  of  June  1872. 

BLUSTON.  ROBERT  f  ILUAM  (1774-1831),  English  actor, 
was  bom  in  London  on  tfao7th  of  April  1774,  the  son  of  a  watch- 
maker. He  was  educated  at  St  Paul's  school,  but  ran  away  from 
home  and  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  Tressel  in 
Richard  IJL  at  Bath  in  1391.  Ifere  he  was  later  seen  as  Romeo, 
and  in  other  leading  parts,  both  conic  and  tragic,  and  he 
repeated  his  successes  in  London  fhmi  179&"  He  acted  at  Drury 
Lane  from  1804  to  1809,  and  agai|i  fnfm  1812;  and  from  1819 
be  was  the  lessee  of  the  house,  p^escntiAg  KeMU  Mme  Vestris  and 
Macready.  Ul-heakJi  and  m^fortunc  culminated  In  his  bank- 
hiptcy  in  182^  when  he  made  his  last  appearance  at  Dmfy  Lane 
as  Fahtaff.  But  as  lessee  of  the  Surrey  theatre  he  aaed  almost 
up  to  his  death,  which  was  hastened  by  intemperance.  I^gh 
Hunt  compared  him  favourably  with  Garrick;  Byron  thou^ 
him  inimitable  in  high  comedy;  Macready  praised  his  versatih'ty. 
EniSton  was  the  author  of  Tko  Venetian  Outlaw  (1805),  and, 
with  Francis  Godolphin  Waldron,  of  No  Prelude  (1803),  in  hUk 
of  which  pli^  he  appeared. 

ELLORA,  a  village  of  India  in  the  native  state  of  Hjrdcnbad, 
near  the  dty  of  Daulatabad,  famous  for  its  rock  temples,  which 
are  among  the  finest  in  India.  They  are  first  mentioned  by 
Ma'sudi,  the  Arabic  geographer  of  the  toth  century,  but  merdy 
as  a  cdebrated  pUce  of  pilf^mage.  The  caves  differ  from  thoso 
of  Ajanta  In  consequence  of  their  being  excavated  in  the  sloping 
sides  of  a  hiU  and  not  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  cliff.  They 
extend  ak>ng  the  hce  of  the  hill  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  are 
divided  into  three  distinct  series,  the  Buddhist,  the  Brahmaniad 
and  the  Jain,  and  are  arra^gedj^^ost  chronologically.  The  most 
splendid  of  the  whole  scries  as  fhe  Koihis,  a  perfect  Dravidian 
temple,  complete  in  aU  its  parts,  characterized  by  Fergusson 
as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  interesting  moniuncnts  of  ardo- 
tcctural  art  in  India.  It  is  not  a  mere  interior  chamber  cut  in 
the  rock,  but  is  a  modd  of  a  complete  temple  such  as  mli^ 
have  been  erected  on  tiie  plainu  1  n  other  words,  the  rock  has  been 
cut  away  externally  as  well  as  fntemally.  First  the  great  sunken 
court  measuring  276  ft.  by  154  it,  was  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
trap-rock  of  the  hillside,  leaving  the  rock  mass  of  the  temple 
wholly  detached  la  a  doistcfed  court  like  a  cok)Ssal  boulder, 
save  that  a  rock  bridge  once  connected  the  upper  storey  of  the 
temple  with  the  upper  row  of  gallericd  chamben  surrounding 
three  sides  of  the  court.  Colossal  elephants  and  obelisks  stand 
on  either  side  of  the  open  mandapam,  or  pavilion,  containing 
the  sacred  buH;  and  beyond  rises  the  monolithic  Dravidian 
temple  to  Siva,  90  ft.  in  ndght,  boUowed  into  vestibule,  chamber 
and  image-cells,  all  lavishly  carved.  Time  and  earthquakes  have 
weathered  and  broken  away  btis  of  the  great  monument,  and 
Moslem  sealots  strove  to  destroy  the  carved  figures,  but  these 
defects  are  hardly  noticed.  The  temple  was  built  by  Kridma  I., 
Rashtrakuta,  king  of  Malkhed  in  760-783. 

BLLORB,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Kistna  disuict  of 
Madras,  on  the  East  Coast  railway,  303  m.  from  Madras.  Pop. 
(1901)  33,521,  The  two  canal  systems  of  the  Godavari  and  the 
K^tiui  deltas  meet  here.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  saltpetre,  and  an  important  Churdi  of  England  hi^  school. 
EAore  was  fbrmerly  a  inilitary  station,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Northern  Circars.  At  Pedda  Vegi  to  the  north  of  it  are  extensive 
ruins,  which  are  beh'eved  to  be  remains  of  the  Buddhist  kingdom 
of  Vengi.  From  these  the  Midiommedans,  after  thdr  conquest  of 
the  district  in  r47o,  obtained  material  for  building  a  fort  at  Kllore. 

ELLBWORTH,  OUTER  (1745-1807),  .American  statesman 
and  jurist,  was  bom  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  on  the  29th  of 
April  r745.  He  studied  at  Yale  and  Princeton,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  1766,  studied  theology  for  a  year,  then  law, 
and  began  to  practise  at  Hartford  in  1771.  He  was  state's 
attorney  for  Hartford  county  from  1777  to  1785,  and  achieved 
extraordinary  success  at  the  bar,  amassing  what  was  for  his  day 
a  large  fortune.  From  1773  to  1775  he  represented  the  town  of 
Windsor  in  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the  I^ttet 
year  became  a  member  of  the  important  commission  known  as 
the  "  Pay  Table,**  which  supervised  the  colony's  expenditurei 
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for  nuUtafy  puzpotes  duciog  4he  War  of  Independence.  In  1779 
he  again  sat  in  the  assembly,  this  time  representing  Hartford. 
From  z  777  to  2  783  he  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  in  this  body  he  served  on  three  important  committees,  the 
marine  committee,  the  board  of  treasury,  and  the  committee 
of  appeals,  the  predecessors  respectively  of  the  navy  and  treasury 
departments  and  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. From  1 7S0  to  z  785  he  was  a  member  of  the  governor's 
council  of  Connecticut,  which,  with  the  lower  bouse  before  1784 
and  alone  from  1784  to  2807,  constituted  a  supreme  court  of 
errors;  and  from  Z785  to  1789  he  was  a  judge  <^  the  state 
superior  court. .  In  1787,  with  Roger  Sherman  azid  William 
Samuel  Johnson  (2727-2819),  he  was  one  of  Connectic\a's 
delegates,  to  the  constitutional  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
in  which  his  services  were  numerous  and  impfrtant.  In 
particular,  when  disagreement  seemed  izievi^table  on  the  question 
of  representation,  he,  with  Roger  Sherman,  pix>pose<i  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Coimecticut  Compromise,"  by  which  the  Federal 
legislature  was  made  to  cozisist  of  two  houses,  the  upper  having 
equal  representation  from  each  state,  the  lower  being  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  population.  Ellsworth  also  made  a  determined 
stand  against  a  ziational  paper  currency.  Being  compelled  to 
leave  tht  convention  before  its  adjournment,  he  did  not  sign  the 
instrument,  but  used  his  influence  to  secure  its  ratification  by 
bis  native  state.  From  Z789  to  2796  he  was  one  of  the  first 
senators  from  Connecticut  uziider  the  new  Constitution.  In  the 
senate  he  was  looked  upon  as  President  Washington's  personal 
spokesman  and  as  the  leader  of  the  Admiziistration  party.  His 
most  important  service  to  his  country  was  without  a  doubt  in 
connexion  with  the  establishment  of  the  Fedei^al  judiciary. 
A$  chairman  of  the  conunittee  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
he  drafted  the  bill  by  the  enactment  of  which  the  system  of 
Fjederal  courts,  almost  as  it  is  to-day,  was  established.  He  also 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  senate  in  securing  the  passage  of  laws 
for  funding  the  national  debt,  afisuming  the  state  debts  and 
establishing  a  United  States  bank.  It  was  EUswforth  who  sug- 
gested to  Washington  the  sending  of  Jchn  Jay  to  England  to 
negotiate  a  new  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  he  probably 
did  more  than  any  other  man  to  induce  the  senate,  despite 
widespread  and  violent  opposition,  to  ratify  that  treaty  when 
n^otiated.  By  President  Washington's  ;^>pointmcnt  he  be- 
came chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  March  Z796,  and  in  2799  President  John  Adams  sent  him,  with 
William  Vans  Murray  (2762-2803)  and  William  R,  Davie  (2756- 
1820),  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with  France.  It  was  largely 
through  the  influence  of  Ellsworth,  who  took  the  principal  part 
ill  the  negotiations,  that  Napoleon  consented  to  a  convention,  of 
the  30th  of  SepCembet  2800,  which  secured  for  citizens  of  the 
United  States  their  ships  captured  by  France  but  not  yet  con- 
demned as  prizes,  provided  for  freedom  of  commerce  between  the 
two  nations,  stipulated  that  "  free  ships  shall  give  a  freedom  to 
goods,"  and  contained  provisions  favourable  to  neutral  commerce. 
While  he  was  abroad,  failing  health  compelled  him  (2800)  to 
resign  the  chief- justiceship,  and  after  some  months  in  England 
he  returned  to  America  in  2802.  In  2803  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  governor's  council,  and  in  2807,  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  Connecticut  judiciary,  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  new 
Supreme  Court.  He  never  took  office,  however,  but  died  at  his 
home  in  Windsor  on  the  27th  of  November  2807. 

See  W.  G  Brown's  Oliver  EUmorth  (New  York,  1905).  an  excellent 
biography.  There  Is  also  an  appreciative  account  of  Ellsworth's 
life  and  work  In  H.  C.  Lodge's  A  Fighting  Frigate,  and  Otktr  Essays 
and  Addresses  (New  York,  2902),  which  contains  in  an  appendix  an 
interesting  letter  by  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  conocrniag  Ellsworth's 
work  in  the  constitutional  convention. 

ELLSWORTH,  a  city,  port  of  entry  and  th^  county  seat  of 
Hancock  county,  Maine,  U.SA.f  at  tba  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Union  river  (and  about  3i.m.  from  its  miouth)^  about.  30  m. 
S.E» of  Bangor,  Pop.  (2890)  4804 ;  (1900) 4397  (189 foreign-bom); 
(1920)  3549.  It  is  served  by  the  Maine  Central  railway.  The 
f^  of  the  river,  about  85  ft.  in  2  ox.,  furnishes  gpo4  w^ter- 
power,  and  the  city  has  various  manufactures,  including  lumber, 
il^oes,  woollens,  sails,  carriages  ax\d. foundry  ^04  QUi^hin^  4^99 


products,  besides  «  krge  lumber  trade.  Shipbuilding'  was 
formerly  importanL  There  is  a  large  United  States  fish  hatchery 
here.,  The  city  is  the  port  .of  entry  for  the  Frettchman's  Bay 
customs  district,  but  its  foreign  trad^  is  uiumportant.  Ellsworth 
was  first  settled  in  1763  and  for  some  time  was  called  New 
Bowdoin;  but  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  2800  the 
present  name  was  ad<^ted  in  hoDow  of  Oliver  Ellsworth.  A 
city  charter  was  secured  in  1869. 

BLLWANOENv  a  town  of  (krmany  in  the  kingdom  of 
WUrttemberg,  on  the  Jagst,  12  m.  S.S.E.  from  CiAilsheim  on  the 
railway  to  (}oldshdfe.  Pf^.  5000.  It  is  romantically  situated 
between  two  hills,  one  ccowzied  by  thecastle  of  Hohen-Ellwang^ 
built  in  Z354  azid  now  used  as  an  agricultural  collie,  and  the 
other,  the  SchSnenbetg,  by  the  pilgrimage  church,  of  Our  Lady 
of  Loreio,  In  the  Jesuit  style  of  architecture.  Tht  town  possesses 
one  Evangelical  and  five  Roman  Catholic  churches,  among  the 
latter  the  Stiftskirche,  the  old  abbey  churdi,  a  Romanesqus 
building  dating  from  1234,  and  the  GoUuc  St  Woifgangskirche. 
The  classical  and  modem  school^  (Qymnasium  and  R^klschule) 
occupy  the  buildizigs  of  a  suppressed  Jesuit  college.  The  in- 
dustries include  the  making  of  parchment  covers,  of  envelopes, 
of  wooden  hafts  and  handles  for  tools,  &c,  and  tanneries.  There 
are  also  a  wool-market  and  a  hosse-market,  the  latter  famous 
in  Germany. 

The  Benedictine  abbey  of  EUwangen  is  said  to  have  b^ea 
founded  in  764  by  Herulf,  bishop  of  Langres;  there  is,  however, 
no  record  of  it  befor*  824.  In  1460  the  abbey  was  converted, 
with  the  consent  of  Pope  Pius  iL,  into  a  JUUtrst^l  (college  or 
institution  for  noble  pensioners)  under  a  secular  provost,  who, 
in  1555,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  Empire. 
The  provostship  wss  secularised  in  1803  and  its  territories  were 
assigned  to  Wttrttemberg.  The  town  of  EUwangen,which  grew  up 
roond  the  abbey  and  received  the  stat^  of  a  town  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  iiras  until  1803  the  capital  of  the 
provostship. 

See  Seckler,  Beschreibung  der  gefHrsUten  Probstei  EUwangen 
(Stuttgart,  1864):  Beschreibung  des  Oberamts  EUvangen,  published 
by  the  statistical  bureau  (Landcsamt)  at  Eltwanecn  (1888;.  For  a 
list  of  the  abbots  and  provosts  see  Stokvis,  Manudd'hutoire  (Leiden, 
2890-2893),  iii.  p.  949. 

ELLWOOD,  THOMAS  (1639-1 7 14)>  English  author,  was  born 
at  Crowell,  in  Chcfordahire,  in  1^9.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for 
his  connexion  with  Milton,  and  the  principal  facts  of  his  life  are 
related  in  #  very  intscesting  autobiography,  which  contains 
much  isfonnation  as  to  his  intercourse  with  the  poet.  While 
he  was  still  young  his  father  removed  to  Lotxlon,  where  Thomas 
became  acquainted  with  a  Quaker  family  nained  Pennington 
and  was  led  to  join  the  Society  of  Friends^  a  connexion  which : 
subjected  him  to  much  persecution,  It  was  through  the  Penning- 
tons  that  he  was  introduced  in  2662  to  Milton  in  the  capacity  of 
Latin  reader.  He  spent  nearly  every  afternoon  in  the  poet's 
hoose  in  Jewin  Street,  untjl  the  intwcourse  was  intermpted 
by  an  illness  which  compelled  him  to  go  to  the  country.  After 
a  period  of  imprisonment  in  the  old  Bridewdl  prison  and  in 
Newgate  for  t^uakerism,  EUwood  resimied  his  visits  to  Milton, 
who  was  now  residing  at  a  house  his  friend  had  taken  for  him 
at  Chalfont  St  Giles.  In  t6$s  EUwood  was  again  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  Aylesbury  gaol.  Whfen  he  visited  Milton  after 
his  release  the  poet  gave  him  the  manuscript  of  the  Parodist'^ 
Lost  to  read.  On  retuit)i2)g  the  manuscript  EUwood  said, 
"  Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise  lost;  but  what  hast 
thou  to  say  of. Paradise  found? "  and  when  Milton  long  after- 
wards ht  London  showed  him  Paradise  Regainedt  it  was  with 
the  remarki  "  This  is  owing  |o  ydu,  for  you  put  it  into  my  head 
at  Chalfont."  ^EUwood  was  the  friend  of  Fox  aiKl  Penn,  and  was 
the  author  of  sevepnl  polemical  works  in  defend  of  the  Q^aker 
position,  of  which  Forgery  no  Chnstumily  C1674)  and  The 
Foundation  of  Tithes  Sliaken  (1678)  deserve  mention.  His 
Sacred  Histories  of  ike  Old  and  Ngw  TestametUs  appeared  in  1705 
and  1709.  He  also  published  some  volumes  of  poems,  among 
them  a  Davideie  in  five  hooks.   He  died  on  the  ist  of  March  2  7  24* 

TkeBisieejofduLifeofTkomMi  EUmodT  t/rHkn  by  Uttoeenkomd 
(1914)  has  been  many  times.rdprinted.* 
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lipiVi«itta''«a 'tfie^agrd  o£n|qiie  iJSto.^  Fk«in  fatfrreilrikfct  310011 
gii»hwtg3tftJirtrt  f<y>Uic  hribt;'4Bd  tnadi  hej-artk^mict^ati  t&e 
lUhiliKp4hor^  t&eattei^.  Vithna  :4ieiii^  ^e^Uas  .sereii.V  n  She 

i^SsM'^r  ^Midor {I  Budy  afltopisdnie  i^afs^-  iex^xuduc^  t^^eUief  iil 
ViMtt<^v»t«fo)iitnf  iiviSl^tbiiapfe&u-  ^SkA^uicotisitimn**-* 
to  which  Fanny  contributed  more  larcely  than  her  sistefv"wb6 

uijfm  ,ib»  .bt^Uww  «f  f  \HJ3Vi'pli'taHni>i^»  lor  P**njn'f 

personal  beauty  and  skill  in  dancings  ;<Aiitt.tBftArs^ang\  all 
|^;ka«9iDtBMinintt)VieBBf;iEiid  iaApitiag  ^bag^DKOfeshian 
SMcUriahvTD■i<aeBU^(9Ml)  Ivithii  i^efauikiiile  ^^a^Of dnipUd 
nHdtttvOn  I>>i«ita/ivte^.^  rec^iv^d^oMiihl  Jtina»e^  atitbc 
ilandfiof  Mb  mod  Odes  Gioto;>wlu^iira^caU3r  adif^at  jt^^klld 
girl  wlkl  wiiS)  ttocn^tfarde)  raabth^  iafter  ^e  ^loOieHr  Arrival  iQ 
Sagtaiia  -nhnSffpUaAti'tiB^  Fffiu^riEMeoapfiekivdl  ,af  itM 
Cp^  tfi  J»ai^k  iEicp  t»  i-hii:b^i'kokeilifortir;M)mtii  nkvcli 
Mb#>U&g  o»  ioctiuot <of  'TaiglioBi^  iiiiiwiitoyi »h jAat/stajgei 
<Ph»Ttttw;'hoteeVeiv^»iaJi»wtath<^fnttiapiph[  SpTilkar^iimd'  ^b6 
|MQ>6tiu^n«cttpi»'b<iT^«UMi,Iwho^4lt3oa(tlr  M»>tner!  aitiit 
bf>  thfr^wpi'  «»uldJ  tiot  io^ftbo"  ibomkak  o«iDJ«tee«rlthnifaenneyv4 
cdBtbf^l  pt^qri  »lMci>Hitim  '  U^nsiomufm^aaatky  in' Jkt 
liorfoiibluHe  4if  (the  8t>inisli  rntlntraitka^t  F^M]|rfy>ilhdqriM^t3banrf 
^iftvais;'  Inlikl4b<^^iaaed  ^itbihdtiutotilocrlKev^'^r^iadd 
»ft^  'two  >  yean^  >  uMtujKd  aUcceail  i  they/reutned  toi  ^'Bmtol^et 
5fhttedinBip4^1blldiviH|$fi«eye»JsJBabrty  appida^iiGc^^ 
AuitiUyS^MMe^BAfllajId^iMt&trisk.  .-lU  lAASfhSfiHs^ibnasmd 
»lMrt«ii«y«h«!rpUK<^'fnnn  thi  tfttgc  fliidl8tUl<i4icae3iaimifciili^ 
^{^iyiiri  MctfhM  ssterlTlMreteioomiydNMrv'BMiSatistip 
vfaUfiBgii  intl»r.PriiNb  jAddMtt'Of^fhiBiii,  ibdKWik 
%iidePtiiO'tMleU)l  Sitonts^  v^on  Saiiiiiii«j 
Vienna  on  the  27th  of  November  1884.  Theresa  tvofctl^s 
4ndfm  i»-<87^,  8(Hl^dinrbri<the  igtti  vfiKwfcmbesUS^HUa 
l')ttnnii>tlie{:nim«/«f'^:tivvolilivlcis  «if  ,Ocriiiati)U  l^>>Vbb 
Sshi«to>(BIAii]d)t  ISkUbfTrMi  to  ftdtiMAsirnigiefdA  tUs 
4cnHh«hU)oM^rofSijeQdyjidwkNiapdKilVj,  uAHHat^^^cowH 
hti  10 m.  ontbvthcTcBlb^ aiitiMteLiibdve.Wklitnbtig^uiiiid  s 
«ttg^li4t  Btmibi,  'Wilidil%^iil^^'«ny''tibiaiglL>aaody'  <oilo  knd 
If^wnik^alDrtl;  iPdhdded'.diaAMt^  (s^TheOYeW^HHUae) 
Sldei- ^wkckiA^tkst  «M»tht%e«ec»^<onlcr!ofi  BilM|«ls^4t little 
«onh«>(ifigc^,^tb  tUwa8WciieVbgttnd)in4  dad|i^(iuL|)iotui>» 
^ije?imilk9»,  t^auMi  Mtute^JGtqiz;  Qemiand-jSteitsoBliUiwast 
•M«hl«o  iaip^grimt'^btlm  mUxhlxHj^-M  jteceivm  ick  knaek 
4t0p^aM»itilAitily,tke  tBUaMi  i^At  eIbdpBis.ftf»ilivMN^<ths 
inatb  ^ftredm  l)iintiBgi<^b0Kth-«4d!si{>aad  tiiBterifag-  tfie^Saalclfram 
tliei'ilgiitNpf 'Uti!tt  (iBlbaW>iftH0;!iii»'<fltlM!r^4^ 
iliwiiif  <panifh«9tfacf1inaki-ktreimQi]ii>i^  tin 

dtakT'  bdow  Mineboig.- '  -TbtU^  lenjiih^  abf  mlf -tDCal^kocsnt^ 

iiLttSIBI;  a-  fcplLaiii  'ialjiid  Ut«ilii;ipU«l  •fiOefmaay;  im 
tW<|£n8ioaiIt)£'Stxbay,,birttfti  Weieb0:4ElM^floNar{4d<<tfte 
3MicAli^  tpoMiei<)o«itherfraiWiyrHalieiuBin9r«ad)3v«.  & 
vlthefbrnM^  ^ib^aft^ifaieiidMliiekellMelotfiUp^nd'Vciivlngi 
luia  ,^pciH>AUcpioo(^8ikMte  -^dob/>liiH«aiUMi  ,0o(flRiilfoiA  3/1% 
-nilhbnA  upBogk^nirtiini  ihilyfeate^iti<rdictii>^taaeBlotiiei#iMi 
4i80riiri»wid  fi|BiifaiaeqBMims,^4»viyi)ktntlat«ijite|lpldBcnted 
i^  bbildM1rai^utllcMdi;ialidi0heset!io(^tifafewtlvtttviBat^ 
bttnlctfcmk>tD^ch^plu)e  cra'Olimd8kxheiltk>rteortvilia«lnca«i^ 
l)AHNt^odbalifciDiifiithioiUble^^teriiig^>kuUuM9«^^ 
«eaaMU.<l^nk  4*if|ib<r^  9iAoiir.anaiint»«qmiUly(ft0&9dioot 

;.^Bte>FRMNlK;'AM££Uiar.(L«ipiif, lM4)w  dwii^  .in  :>ifi  ■:*i),i) 
ttlWieK)va>  Wsfdncf  { thai  dtyi  ^i  il>^taiIfsupabiyM^ 
fitglthd,  jA)  thenMttfJm  )Mn  ^  thcibaraagVlarddfin«  'the 
MwrTynfti  ^TH^nd]al^islielllcnMra|atfdaatxion«ritbldltfl;alkt 
oniioiKeafiifWMil'woiWof Sir W.  <k  ArtaatikMg.  MKdwUIMrdL 
«pi4cfc  FttPki  BtiUched  <adi*ioM  aadbiiaaw>»aeaiBiihnaDcvii» 


ir.W^itlfM,tBi  IjalllBtt  !*■!  I  jgitlnailnlnrTTiijtiufci arSgdannngto 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  9  ms  BMJ^t  itHe'^l  »litMnkltit 
owthfwmldnnfSAAtr'i^  B>{TBbjba«hab(|iiof{EDWBaty><iSB4, 
alKtetageneeiqiibrteanderOantU  MtkntineoBika:^  nbaadrtBg 
toths^MlIefjdi  theiEisrptiaiigahiMd aliVBlau9t««a iuttipfatgly 
coMe4by4|i«i]!ttaUistii<ssesficiy>T&iilt^^  -  U 

^  BUOM;  CiURUB^OAAAiOi^a^BKa^oo)^  JIn|^ul«wytfvand 
anUqki4iir,^^w8iil9mckf<8aaitlnUbtd]i  wndieaMhDf^D^gaiat 
a5|9^^  iBdw»taddt<i^hHrtnia>iri  tnJ  jyJkiitC^rttegajiqaffawlj  la 
Whft^clnledi  ildlai^*E  <}«Ba«»CoUege  iA)f86k  /  ^N^  vsS'b^ 
«D ttae  tabat^Iatioote\^lMa;tibii86^l  '  Ub>ktaiarkabi^Jcnia»ie^ 
ofdddiHal  pn^ntf^wmA  tesioi*  hdpad'ftln'^flateGdbivd 
eoH«yifadivfawtk<»«&dlie'taok<Kilk'lh'vai5-^'' tH^JMt  Ini'tka 
Hbmd  of  jCoflkamirifoi^jWetciStelcnat  ia^i8^Sfi^.dMk>faoin 
i^WtookM^sai  inl9809ili»attooi*d4id  tw4uaf«ikola^pa0pert>)«f 
Whitestaunton,  near  Chard,  in  SMftMbtJ  :i]^aH|ip:tfte>Utctf 
VB»vaf/hy<lifrlid4otli«(ktd«.8»fitt  tkiam^^VQiipl^ipMo^fce, 
kittl^kvottiiimiidi'ofilijt  tlifaflniot^liieHay  :iMdu:  'I0el  dfcdJsl 
WMVestidmtan  4te  cli^^rd:4>f'>4^(W|i9Gftk^-iaitoiiVpriiblp«l 

nMTVMiSf<fiiFSt^iti4onA  uf^Gamfay.Cto&tJleDi^tkdfiaB 
lirovtedetlol  Jttaw  Wtoiiip  obothc  Nghtibnli'^iif  tAfe  i&faiaq 
9lmiIS.WUfcom^>WlnbddeiM4ta  t*e  HAMi^«'i«ikf4M4)B*Mii^ 
Qi>la9^i4diild^Mtl[»<v  bdideki  to  i^eUngtalNtdunrM^  1^^009 
It  has  a  Roman  Cathol^.ftiid>ii^i^E«aeitiait!«ltufdl,nRilni[oftM 
ftoABfc'eaiW,^«^iifctffl'MiMt*k4id  )Bnm<»nniUnt(tOoOiachfacrg. 
ftt  hlii'a-^  Wteshi^i^teiyiVJ^Itf  tkfe  >J(rtM  of  tS<^'  d^ttfctkAd  ^^ 
rtftntifdctoridS  erf  !!f>arkfii<|^  twfe ' '  fit vfllc  (oii^wav /i<jfc/t><«§ 
Ut}.>;4lM»a(«)ilv>flrstm9i>ti«»ad  il^rf  Wi«d.:i«^ldV^«4a2. 
i((4«ka8i^e■t^1ili^n^H3C^OMipi.  tdili»itnlihftiliopi#ofeMalni» 
ydl6oftiteiit»4iciif|d»n*It»eceftte4t4iatefi|^ 
tylifoHbiybrtiittoqdaiXig  tbcjaiddleigM.  lulm«6^  (StoqiMig 
m>ii|l  bfariahM  atvE]t<riJM7aiDddbliii>psiioaafavfiAiclibiilnil 
Aidoiptalidf  .ifwHQjslAMitjFjarfaiiterift  SiMiiigjeTeiiiitsoaBd 

btaUj^alulyriaxampUaiftf  3priiieifl'^lk«lDi(48«aiBd*Ib^  tjiifi|)naB 
QliotMV^^^luiief&lMfa^  iim^fwiaialMSuM  fflo|jBil»JBeBftipiiMii; 

.wV^a^nndft  iWirlrf  Ocridan^^ta  WtibaakmiUtaly  otttm 
Mo&iA.  i'^iivaiivtlvBifikria^itandjIkftevqi.ooniq  o^ftpn^ 
|oUi  UicqkM^'Aair  at/MoMkaniu-ldtfilbavikaiciaiauana 
•tandaithdotonabiiq  ciacii  «tfJBba^>4nifnua9:a'/reiiy  aiftianii 
^  I^HUgh^  ahdi^fnaoitsmai%itfn«ooiUlofc»tiMlbtai:'i>ne*i)nil 
«cdi«ila(ikif>t«liaMHl£Ginkuyi  It4y<»  awtAtwJ  jwrtwiHtBd 
€panta'd>.EteiiMd:obBtiiHiftfcnnapjti»hU<jiiil<air,a1  ijjri;.q<]3 

l|l9wlfl9P)'.2''^i  111. Ill  bin\  jIAU  iiU:>h'*iii  ■  'ji]^\  hi.  ?ioij.lritxi 
yUATMi  AnritoikbpaiicHyttiBid  inatiuit^lettrMii  ^tPwtMgaij 
MtMpdiftfId  of  Pdi«ri€«MtHUIoineH^indu4lafciaftlieprbUim^ 
«liAI<ibte|D;:i7omjRi4f<&i^bBii(iand'<>oriina'WJ^Ui<'SMUb 
l<Stri(ss>(ilf  «aMb«7<  •bytlii)  Miifria^Bhdkjoe-bisboquddlfcrai^ 
A)tw^l9a(Maf3,9ttt"  i£lvig>Jstee^r{8icu4edwa<^ltt»^inx  tUib 
otiitaa^iifdt  ,Oaaiiaiii.3?iqA  ttef<iBdadi<i>M'beaeByi>astiaiiyTa*A 
Undtwoi  (oMi  oiifi^nt^nlJuaianaiMl)  Nds^a^^KpkorilikL'fCMpac 
jib  blvO«Jita'iaUHdiaMBldihibaMGi  ntatr^tiabesatf  Mnwtf 
jriidwtaiyaMhgMtaetdrwhiaii  froiiv«htiRBpi4f.^ninaaMM) 
ii4gpwsia^.siiqfiiKminf^%i  ipi  .^atittmpfikc*  tiidcjtyywitl| 
fhaietwatai;  dtE«fftNria>i<»ibl<>^)tfa*f'iStfcioAtiifcytaadii3an^ 
fdaediMiteri  A  Var^iinevfitfaBds  ildnchidebifoD^  tkto  «<  ttpafi, 
laqMstdAkdv^-aatlni  ffllaklitifl^ifrofx«r'<^  ^iTha<iii(ifliiiKliBi 
ibudiadrna  vei^faitifei>dadifilba»Ucdkbnttadif«bilivnMyaift 
^qlMsidadx^Uabjvtfa^  laa^nawnivbtiag  ttsportid,  ii^^cr JUrMb 

aannOidtiiiadJki  tkmcil^M^iShp4tit^H^^^CQtatt>dU^Umitmk^ 
HvE4  UlaMmnifaiiit&akgeibytlia  &ce«cbitaii  laUfrfi^fay  itfca 
Bwliili  'Diiflte  nHhnk^iSbrasiovd  m(.«aiirT«ii)  aspUit(la9ai« 
]|BKM6idt«dfnaiball0d)l)QrtSk)Waita»Saitbii  f  n-.:u  ul  lo  t>na 
,^4SNiik^ft]>i  ^ib^nni^iN^«ioc^^•'•(<ttUlMt)Moasi^  Ailfdi^ 
UieSilamA  TiMtn  oJfeipd«iJbflHxiiram4l«iMikitohtft|hlpk<»i9 
dlliLuof )tCiktil6t>tt  'j^669/(bi«bca[ift  Ita^diuil^itaali|iftiiil4 
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principal  pubUc  buildings.  The  gFammar  school,  founded  by 
Hcniy  VUI;  in  154^,  occupies  (together  with  other  buildings) 
the  room  over  the  gateway  of  the  monastery,  known  as  the  Porta, 
and  the  chapel  built  by  Prior  John  do  Crandcn  (1321-1341)  is 
restored  to  use  as  a  school  chapel.  A  theological  cdiegc  was 
founded  in  1876  and  opened  in  x88x. 

The  foundation  of  the  present  cathedral  was  laid  by  its  first 
Norman  abbot,  Simoon,  in  1083.  But  the  reputation  of  Ely 
bad  been  established  long  before  Ethcldrcda  (i£thelthryth), 
daughter  of  Anna,  king  of  East  Angiia,  was  married  to  EcgOith, 
king  of  Northumbria,  against  her  will,  as  she  had  vowed  herself 
wholly  to  a  religious  life.  Her  husband  opposed  himself  to  her 
vow,  but  with  the  help  of  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York,  she  took 
the  veil,  and  found  refuge  fnxn  her  husband  in  the  marsh-girt 
Isle  of  Ely.  Here  she  founded  a  religious  house,  in  all  probability 
a  mixed  community,  in  673,  becoming  its  fii:st  abbess,  and  giving 
the  whole  Isle  of  Ely  to  the  foundation.  In  870  the  monastery 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  as  were  also  the  neighbouring 
foundations  at  Soham,  Thorney,  Crowland  and  Peterborough, 
and  it  remained  in  ruins  till  970,  when  i£thclwold,  bishop  of 
Winchcstcr,iounded  a  new  Benedictine  monastery  here.  King 
Edgar  in  970  endowed  the  monks  with  the  former  possessions  of 
the  convent  and  also  granted  them  the  secular  causes  of  two 
hundreds  within  and  of  five  hundreds  without  the  marshes,  all 
charges  belonging  to  the  king  in  secular  disputes  in  all  their  lands 
and  every  fourth  penny  of  public  revenue  in  the  province  of 
Grantoccstre.  The  wealth  and  importance  of  Ely  rose,  and  its 
abbots  held  the  post  of  chancellors  of  the  king's  court  alternately 
with  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury  and  of  St  Augustine's,  Canter- 
bury. But  Ely  again  became  a  scene  of  contest  in  the  desperate 
final  struggle  against  William  the  Conqueror  of  which  Hereward 
"  the  Wake  "  was  the  hero.  Finally,  in  1071,  the  monks  agreed 
to  surrender  the  Isle  of  Ely  to  the  king  on  condition  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  the  possessions  and  privileges,  held  by  them 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Abbot  Simeon  (io8i~ 
1094),  who  now  began  the  reconstruction  of  the  churchy  was 
related  to  William  and  brother  to  Walkclin,  first  Norman  bishop 
of  Winchester.  Under  Abbot  Richard  (1100-1107)  the  transla- 
tion from  the  Saxon  church  of  the  bodies  of  $t  Etheldreda  and 
of  the  two  abbesses  who  had  followed  her,  and  their  enshrine- 
meat  in  the  new  edifice,  took  place;  and  it  was  due  to  the  honour 
in  which  the  memory  of  the  foundresses  was  held  that  Ely 
maintained  the  position  of  digm'ty  which  it  kept  henceforth 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The  feast  of  St  Ethel- 
dreda, or  St  Awdrey  as  she  was  general^  called,  was  the  occasion 
every  year  for  a  large  fair  here,  at  which  "  trifling  objects  ** 
were  sold  to  pilgrims  by  way  of  souVenia;  whence  the  word 
"  tawdrey,"  a  contraction  of  St  Awdrey.  In  1 109  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  most  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  abbeys  of  Thorney  and 
Cetricht  were  separated  from  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  con- 
verted into  a  new  diocese,  Ely  Ixing  the  seat  of  the  bishopric, 
and  after  the  dissolution  <^  the  monasteries  Henry  VIII.  con- 
verted the  conventual  church  into  a  cathedral  {1541).  The 
diocese  is  extensive.  It  covers  neariy  the  whole  of  Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire  and  Bedfordshire,  part  o^  Suffolk,  and 
small  portions  of  Essex,  Noriolki  Northamptonshire,  Hertford- 
shire and  Buckinghamshire. 

The  cathedral  is  a  cruciform  structure,  537  ft  long  and  190  ft. 
across  the  great  transepts  (exterior  measurements).  A  relic  of 
the  Saxon  foundation  is  preserved  in  the  cross  of  St  Obyth 
(c.  670),  and  a  pre-Norman  window  is  kept  in  the  triforium, 
having  been  dug  up  near  the  cathedraL  Of  the  work  of  the  first 
two  Norman  abbots  all  that  remains  is  the  early  Norman  lower 
storey  of  t  he  main  transept.  The  foundations  of  Abbot  Simeon's 
apse  were  discovered  bdow  the  present  choir.  The  ^^ve,  which 
is  Norman  throughout,  is  ao8  fL  in  length,  7a  fL  9  in.  to  the  top 
of  the  walls,  and  77  ft.  3  in.  broad,  including  tlw  aisles.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  western  tower  and  the  transept  were  begun 
by  Bishop  Geoffrey  Ridel  (d.  X189),  and  continued  by  his  suc- 
cessor William  Longchamp,  chancellor  of  En|tl<^nd.  Tlie  tower, 
which  is  ai5  ft.  high,  is  surmounted  by  a  Decorated  octagon 
with  partly  detached  side  tumUk  aad  uadenrtnt  aUcsatioa  and 


strengthening  in  the  Pcrpendkolar  period.  The  noeth^-westani 
transept  wing  is  in  ruins;  it  is  not  known  when  it  fett.  Tha 
Galilee,  or  western  porch,  by  whidi  the  cathedral  is  entered,  is 
the  work  of  Bishop  Eustace  (d*  laxs)^  and  is  a  perfect  example 
Of  Eariy  English  style.  In  133  a  the  Norman  central  tower^ 
erected  by  Abbot  Simeon,  felL  Alan  of  Walsing^iam,  sacriit  of 
the  church,  designed  its  r^toration  in  the  form  of  the  present 
octagon,  a  beautiful  and  unique  conception:  Instead  of  the 
ordinary  four-arched  central  crossing,  an  octagon  is  formed  at  the 
crossing,  tbe  arches  of  the  nave  aisles  and  choir  aisles  being  set 
obliquely.  Both  without  and  within,  the  octagon  is  the  ptindpal 
feature  In  the  tmu^ual  general  appearance  of  the  cathedral, 
whtdl  gives  it  a  peculiar  eminence  among  English  cfaarcbcs. 
The  octagon  was  completed  in  1328,  and  upon  the  ribbed  vmolURg 
of  wood  above  it  rose  the  lofty  lantern,  octagond  also,  w4th  its 
an^es  set  opposite  thoee  of  the  octagon  below.  The  total  heighi. 
of  the.structure  is  170  ft.  7  in.  Alan  of  Waltingham  was  farther 
employed  by  Bishop  John  of  Hotham  (d.  1337)  as  architect  of 
the  Lady  chapel,  a  beautiful  examf^  <k  Decorated  work,  which 
served  &om  x 566  onward  as  aparish  church.  Of  tJie  seven  bays 
of  the  choir  the  four  easternmost,  as  well  as  the  two  beyond 
forming  the  tetrochoiry  were  built  by  Bishop  Hugh  of  Northwold 
(d.  I  a  54).  The  three  western  bays  were  destro3red  by  the  fall 
of  the  tow(»in  1321,  and  were  rebuilt  by-Alan  of  Walsin^am. 
Hie  earlier  portion  is  a  superb  example  of  Early  English  woric, 
while  the  later  Is  periiaps  the  best  example  of  pure  Decorated  in 
England.  The  wooden  canopies  of  the  choir  stalls  are  Decorated 
(1337)  and  very  elaborate.  The  Perpendicular  style  is  repre- 
sented by  windows  and  certain  other  details,  including  supporting 
arches  to  the  western  tower.  There  are  also  some  splendid 
chantry  chapels  and  tombs  in  this  style — the  chapels  of  Bishop 
John  Alcock  (d.  1500)  and  Bishop  Nicolas  West  (d.  1534),  in 
the  north  and  south  dsoir  aisles  respeetivdy,  are  completdy 
covered  with  the  most  delicate  ornamentation;  while  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Richard  Redman  (d.  1505)  has  a  remarkably  beautifol 
canopy.  Among  eariier  monuments  the  canopied  tomb  of 
Bishop  William  deLuda  (i 290-1 298)  and  the  fin^-carved  efi^ 
of  Bishop  Northwdd  (1254)  are  notable.  Between  1845  and 
1884  the  cathedral  tmderwent  restoration  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  work  inchided  the  erection  of  the  modem 
reredos  and  choir-screen,  both  designed  by  Scott,  and  the  painting 
of  the  nave  roof  by  Styleraan  le  Strange  (d.  186a),  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gambier  Parry.  Parry  abo  richly  ornamented  tbe 
octagon  and  lantern  in  the  style  of  the  t4th  centtuy. 

Remains  of  the  monastic  buildings  are  fragmentary  but 
numerous.  Mention  has  been  made  of  tbe  Ely  **  Porta  "  or 
gateway  (13^),  whidi  Is  occupied  by  tbe  grammar  school, 
and  of  Prior  John  de  Cranden's  boantifui  little  Decorated  chapel. 
But  many  o£  the  reiwalns,  the  bulk  of  which  are  incorporated  In 
the  deanery  and  canons'  and  other  residences  to  the  south  of  tho 
cathedral,  are  of  much  earlier  date.  Thus  the  fine  eariy  Notttan 
undercroft  of  the  pelor'^  haU  Is  probably  of  the  time  of  Abbot 
Simeon.  Another  notable  fragment  Is  the  transitional  Norman 
chancel  of  the  infirmary  chapel.  The  remnants  of  the  cloisters 
show  a  reconstruction  in  the  x  5th  century,  but  the  prior's  and 
monks'  doorways  from  the  dolsten  into  the  cathedrsl  are  Ughly 
decorated  late  Norman.  Tlie  btriiop's  palace  to  the  west  of  the 
cathedral  has  towen  erected  by  Bishop  Alcock  at  the  dose  of  the 
xstluxntury.  In  the  nmnimoit  room  of  the  chapter  is  preserved, 
among  many  ancient  documents  of  great  Interest,  the  Kber 
Elimsis,  a  history  of  the  monastery  by  the  monk  known  4S 
Thomas  of  Ely  (d.  c.  x  174),  of  which  the  firet  part,  which  extends 
to  the  year  960,  contains  a  life  of  St  Etheldreda,  whUe  the  second 
is  continued  ta  the  year  1 107. 

Ely,  which  according  to  Bcde  (Hist,  ecd.  iv.  19)  derives  its 
name  from  the  quantity  of  eels  in  tbe  waten  about  It  (A.S.  af» 
cel,-<^,  Island),  was  a  borough  by  prescription  at  least  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  owed  Its  Importance 
entirely  to  the  monastery,  and  for  a  long  time  the  abbot  and 
afterwards  the  bishop  had  almost  abeohite  power  fat  the  town. 
The  bailiff  who  governed  the  town  was  chosen  by  the  bishof^ 
until  1850,  when  a  local  board  was  sppointed.    Rkfaftrd  l« 
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tOBXti  thB  buhop  ol  Ely  ■  tiir  thanr  and  in  iji^-iim  Jaka  oi 

HgthiUO,  K  blci  biibt^,  cKcived  licence  to  bold  »,  bir  on  (hi 
vigil  nod  day  ol  AicHuisD  ind  !oi  twesty  days  loUowtnc.  Hii. 
mukcIB  »n  ddimcd  by  on  undated  cbvUr  by  U»  tuabop,  who 
liio  coDlisuca  to  bold  the  Iain.  In  ii!>s  Ely  mt  nro  w  ' 
to  parliament,  but  lias  never  been  lepnseolid  since. 

S«CW.5<obb«.HyCiUiWni((l,o«l«i.  1897);  VuUna CHmly 
Hulwy,  dmbrvitiikirt- 

BLTOT,  SIR  THOIUI  (c.  u>)o-is46),  Englbb  diplonatiit  ui 
KboLar.    Uii  lathei,  Sir  Kiclurd  Elyot  (d,  1511),  wba  held  con 
n  Wiluhtie,  wu  nude  (isoj)  Kiiean|.«lJat 


intbe  w 


circuit,  becoming  in  iji}  judge  oitonunonplou,  Ibomaims 
tbe  loa  of  bii  fint  DUxiage  nith  Alice  fyndune,  but  neltbci  the 
date  osr  place  ol  hia  binb  ia  accurately  known.  Anthony  i 
Wood  clainud  him  ai  an  aJniiiniu  ol  St  Kloiy  HaU,  OiSad,  while 
C.  U.  Cooper  in  the  AUmiu  ConUtntKiuri  put  in  >  claim  lor 
Jesui  College,  Cambridge.  Elyot  himxdl  uyi  in  Ibc  prstaca  (o 
bia  Dklimaiy  thai  he  was  educated  under  iIk  pxtonal  K»(, 
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>;  Htilk,  a  list  ol  the  anlhen  he 
in  philoaopby  and  mcdjcine,  adding  that  a  "  wnahipful 
pjiyaiciaa"  read  to  bim  Galen  and  aome  other  ajjtbom.  In  1511 
he  accompanied  bis  Islbec  on  the  weitcin  dtcuit  at  deik  la  the 
aui2c.  and  he  held  Ibis  position  until  ijiS.  In  addition  to  his 
lalhci'i  lands  b)  Wiltshire  and  Oaloidahire  he  iohciiled  in  1513 . 
tbe  Cambridge  eslAtcs  ol  hia  cousin,  Tbomas  Fyndeme^  His 
title  wu  diluted,  but  Wobcy  decided  in  his  favour,  and  also 
made  him  deik  ol  the  privy  coimdL  Elyot,  inak tier  addrnted 
to  Thomas  CmnwFll.Bayatbat  be  sever  received  the  enolunionta 
ol  this  office,  while  tbe  bairen  hMiour  ol  luiighthood  coofand 
on  bim  when  he  was  displaced  in  ijjo  merely  put  him  to  fuitber 
Bipensc.  In  that  yau  be  sat  on  the  coninission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Cambiidgahin  csUtea  ol  his  former  patron, 
Cirdina] Wolsay.  IiemaniedMaiguetBarrow,whDisdeKhbed 
(Siapkton,  Vim  Thowat  Uih,  p.  SB.  ed.  1558)  aa  a  student  in 
tbt  "  school  "  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

In  ijji  bs  produced  the  Bekt  laiKud  Uie  Cetmunir,  dedicated 
to  King  llCDIy  VUI,  The  work  wlvanced  hitai  in  the  king's 
lavour,  and  in  the  close  of  the  year  he  iccrived  instiuclioos  to 
proceed  to  the  conil  ol  the  emperor  Challes  V.  to  induce  him  10 
lake  a  moie-  [avouiahle  view  of  Heniy't  projected  divorce  liom 
Catherine  ol  Aragon.  With  this  was  combined  another  cam- 
mission,  on  which  ODE  ol  tbe  king's  sgeols,  Stephen  Vaughan, 
was  already  engaged.  He  was.  il  poeihle,  10  appiehcnd  William 
Tyndak.  It  is  probahle  that  Elyot  was  suspected,  as  Vaughan 
certainly  was,  ollukcw^fmncss  in  carrying  out  the  king's  wishc^ 
but  this  has  not  prevented  his  being  much  abused  by  Protestant 
writers.    Aa  ambassador  Elyot  had  been  involved  in  ruinous 

begging  lo  be  jicused  Irom  serving  as  sheriff  at  Cambridgeshire 
and  Huntingdonshire,  on  the  score  ol  his  poverty.    Tbe  request 

instituted  by  CmmwcU  prior  to  theaupprasion  of  tbenanasterlcs, 
but  he  did  nol  obtain  any  share  ol  tbe  spoils.  There  ia  JitUe 
doubt  that  his  known  friendship  lor  Thomas  More  mililatcd 
■(ainsl  tm  chance*  ol  aucceaa,  lor  in  a  hntcr  Addressed  to  Crom- 
well he  admitted  his  liiendahip  lor  More,  but  protesird  thai  he 
nted  higher  his  duty  10  the  king.  Witlia«i  Roper,  in  his  Lilt  ol 
More,  says  ihat  Elyot  was  on  a  second  embassy  10  Charles  V., 
in  the  winter  ol  ijj;-iSjfi.  wbeoho  received  at  Naples  the  news 
ol  More's  eiccution.  He  h«d  been  kept  in  the  dark  by  his  own 
government,  but  heatd  the  nrwi  from  the  empeeor.  The  story 
of  an  cBrlier  embassy  Co  Rome  (iu>),  mentioned  by  Bumn, 
rests  on  a  laic  eodonement  ol  instraa ions  dated  from  that  yur, 
which  cannot  be  Icgaided  aa  aulfaoritslive.  In  rj4i  he  rtpre- 
aaated  the  boroDgh  of  Cambridge  in  parliament.  He  had  pur- 
chased Iiom  Cromwoll  the  manoIolCaileloninCamhridgcshiR, 
■here  be  died  on  ike  laih  ol  March  15*6. 

Sir  Thomw  Elyol  reoived  little  reward  Isr  his  servico  to  the 
lUWi  but  bli  KheUrship  and  hit  booki  wcra  licid  in  high  cilMiB 
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Christianity  ia  csaentiaUy  «  pen^n  m  dose  personal  relation  to 
his  creatures;  emanation  is  the  denial  o£  personality  both  for 
God  and  for  man.  The  emanation  theory  is  to  be  contrasted,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  two  theories 
are  alike  in  so  far  as  both  recognize  the  existence  of  individuals 
as  due  to  a  necessary  process  of  dUTerentiation  and  a  scale  of 
existence.  They  differ,  however,  fundamentally  in  this  respect, 
that,  whereas  evolution  regards  the  process  as  fiom  the  inde- 
terminate lower  towards  the  determinate  higher,  emanation 
regards  it  as  from  the  highest  to  the  indefinitely  lower. 

There  is  considerable  superficial  similarity  between  evolution 
and  emanation,  especially  in  their  formal  statements.  The  pro- 
cess of  evolution  ^om  the  indeterminate  to  the  determinate  is 
often  expressed  as  a  progress  from  the  universal  to  the  particular. 
Thus  the  primordial  matter  assumed  by  the  early  Greek  physicists 
may  be  said  to  be  the  universal  substance  out  of  which  particular 
things  arise.  The  doctrine  of  emanation  also  regards  the  world 
as  a  process  of  particularization.  Yet  the  resemblance  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  universal  is,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
remarked,  a  subjective  idea,  and  the  general  forms,  existing 
ante  res,  which  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  Greek  and  medieval 
philosophy,  4o  not  in  the  least  correspond  to  the  homogeneous 
matter  of  the  physical  evolutionists.  The  one  process  is  a  logical 
operation,  the  other  a  physical.  The  theory  of  emanation,  which 
had  its  source  in  certain  moral  and  religious  ideas,  aims  first  of 
all  at  explaining  the  origin  of  mental  or  spiritual  existence  as 
an  effluence  from  the  divine  and  absolute  spirit.  In  the  next 
place,  it  seeks  to  account  for  the  general  laws  of  the  world,  for 
the  universal  forms  of  existence,  as  ideas  which  enmnate  from 
the  Deity.  By  some  it  was  developed  into  a  complete  philosophy 
of  the  world,  in  which  matter  itself  is  viewed  as  the  lowest 
emanation  from  the  absolute.  In  this  form  it  stands  in  sharp 
antithesis  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  both  because  the  former 
views  the  world  of  particular  things  and  events  as  essentially 
unreal  and  illusory,  and  because  the  latter,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
looks  on  matter  as  eternal,  and  seeks  to  explain  the  general  forms 
of  things  as  we  perceive  them  by  help  of  simpler  assumptions. 
In  certain  theories  known  as  doctrines  of  emanation,  only  mental 
existence  is  referred  to  the  absolute  source,  whfle  matter  is 
viewed  as  eternal  and  distinct  from  the  divine  nature.  In  this 
form  the  doctrine  of  emanation  approaches  certain  forms  of  the 
evolution  theory  (see  Evolution). 

The  doctrine  of  emanation  is  correctly  described  as  of  oriental 
origin.  It  appears  in  various  forms  in  Indian  philosophy,  and 
is  the  characteristically  oriental  element  in  syncretic  systems  like 
Neoplatonism  and  Gnosticism.  None  the  less  it  is  easy  to  find 
it  in  embryo  in  the  speculations  of  the  essentially  European 
philosophers  of  Greece.  Plato,  whose  philosophy  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  evolution  theory,  distindly  indines  to  the  emana- 
tion idea  in  his  doctrine  that  each  particular  thing  is  what  it  is 
in  virtue  of  a  pre-existent  idea,  and  that  the  particulars  are  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  existence,  at  the  head  of,  or  above,  which 
is  the  idea  of  the  good.  The  view  of  Xenocrates  is  based  on  the 
same  ideas.  Or  again,  we  may  compare  the  Stoic  doctrine 
of  iachppotai  Giterally  "  emanations  ")  from  the  divine  essence. 
It  is,  however,  only  in  the  last  eclectic  period  of  Greek  philosophy 
that  the  emanation  doctrine  was  definitely  established  in  the 
doctrines,  e.t.  Plotinus. 

See  especially  articles  Evolution,  NaofLATomsM,  Gnosticism. 

EMANUEL  I.  [Portuguese  Manoet\  (1469-1521),  fourteenth 
king  of  Portugal,  surnamed  the  Happy,  knight  of  the  Garter 
and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  the  son  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Vizeu 
and  of  Beatrice  of  Beja,  grandchildren  of  John  I.  of  Portugal. 
He  was  bom  at  Alcochete  on  the  3rd  of  May  1469,  or,  according 
to  Barbosa  Machado,  on  the  ist  of  June.  His  early  education 
was  directed  by  a  Sicilian  named  Cataldo.  In  1495  he  became 
king  in  succes^on  to  his  cousin  John  II.  In  1497  be  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  who  had 
previously  b^n  married  to  Alphonso,  the  heir  of  John  11.  She 
died  in  the  next  year  in  giving  birth  to  a  son  named  Miguel, 
who  until  his  death  two  years  later  was  considered  heir  to  the 
entire  Iberian  Peninsula.     Emanuel's  next  wife  was  Maria, 
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another  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whom  he  married  in 
1 500.  Two  of  their  children,  John  and  Henry,  later  became  kings 
of  Portugal  Maria  died  in  1516,  and  in  1518  her  niece  Leonora, 
a  sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  became  Emanuel's  third  wife. 
Emanuel's  reign  is  noteworthy  for  the  continuance  of  the  Portu- 
guese discoveries  and  the  extension  of  their  chain  of  trading-posts, 
Vasco  da  Gama's  opening  an  all-sea  route  to  India,  Cabral's 
landing  in  Brazil,  Corte-Real's  voyage  to  Labrador,  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Indian  seas  and  the  opening  of  commercial  rdations 
with  Persia. and  China,  bringing  Portugal  international  promin- 
ence, colonial  pre-eminence  and  a  hitherto  unparalleled  degree 
of  national  prosperity.  His  intense  religious  zeal  variously 
manifested  itself  in  h^  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  whom  at  the 
beginning  o(  his  reign  he  bad  been  disposed  to  tolerate,  his 
strenuous  endeavours  to  promote  an  international  cmsade 
against  the  Turks,  his  eager  missionary  enterprise  throughout 
his  new  possessions,  and  his  erection  of  twenty-six  monasteries 
and  two  cathedrals,  including  the  stately  monastic  church  of 
the  Jeronymos  at  Belem  (see  Lisbon).  His  jealously  despotic 
character  was  accentuated  by  the  enormous  increase  the  Indies 
furnished  to  his  personal  wealth,  and  exemplified  in  his  assump- 
tion of  new  titles  and  in  a  magnificent  embassy  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
He  died  at  Lisbon  on  the  13th  of  December  1531. 

The  best  authorities  for  the  history  of  Emanuel's  reign  are  the 
contemporaiy  16th-century  Chronica  a'el  Ret  D.  Manod,  fay  DamiXo 
de  Goes,  uaa  De  rebus  Emanudis,  by  J.  Osorio.  El  Rei  D,  Manodt 
by  M.  B.  Branoo  (Lisbon,  1888),  is  a  valuable  but  ill-arranged  bio- 
graphy. See  also  the  OrdenaiSes  do  S.  R.  D,  Manod  (Coimbra 
Untver^y  Press,  1797).  For  further  bibliography  see  Barbosa 
Machado,  Bibtiograpktca  LusUatts,  vol.  iit.  pp.  i6i-i6iS. 

EMBALMING  (Gr.  p&SoafiOP,  balsam;  Ger.  Einbalsamiren; 
Fr.  embaumement),  the  art  of  preparing  dead  bodies,  chiefly  by  the 
use  of  medicaments,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  putreraction 
and  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  ancient  Egyptians  carried  the 
art  to  great  perfection,  and  embalmed  not  only  human  beings, 
but  cats,  crocodiles,  ichneumons,  and  other  sacred  animals. 
It  was  at  one  time  suggested  that  the  origin  of  embalming  in 
Egypt  was  to  be  traced  to  a  want  of  fuel  for  the  purpose  of  crema- 
tion, to  the  inadvisability  or  at  some  times  impossibility  of  burial 
in  a  soil  annually  disturbed  by  the  inundation  of  the  NOe,  and  to 
the  necessity,  for  sanitary  reasons,  of  preventing  the  decom* 
position  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  when  placed  in  open  sepulchres. 
As,  however,  the  corpses  of  the  embalmed  must  have  constituted 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  aggregate  mass  of  animal  matter 
daily  to  be  disposed  of,  the  above  explanation  would  in  any  case 
be  far  from  satisfactory;  and  there  is  no  doubt  (see  Mummy) 
that  embalming  originated  in  the  idea  of  preserving  the  body 
for  a  future  life.  Accordhig  to  W.  H.  Piescott,  it  was  a  belieif 
in  a  resurrection  of  the  body  that  led  the  ancient  Peruvians  to 
preserve  the  air-<hied  corpses  of  their  dead  with  so  much  solici- 
tude (see  Conquest  of  Peru,  bk.  i.  diap.  iii.).  And  J.  C.  Prichant 
(EgypHan  Mythology,  p.  aoo)  properly  compared  the  Egyptian 
practice  with  the  views  whidi  rendered  "  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
so  anxious  to  perform  the  usual  rites  of  sepulture  to  their  departed 
warriors,  namely,  .  .  .  that  these  solemniries  expedited  the 
journey  of  the  soul  to  the  appointed  region,  where  it  was  to  re- 
ceive judgment  for  its  former  deeds,  and  to  have  its  future  doomr 
fixed  accmtiingly."  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the 
discovery  of  the  preservation  of  bodies  intened  in  saline  soib 
may  have  been  the  immediate  origin  of  etebalming  in  Egypt. 
In  that  country  certain  classes  of  the  comnranity  were  spedaUy 
appointed  for  the  practice  of  the  art.  Joseph,  we  are  told  itt 
Gen.  L  3,  **  conunanded  his  servants  the  physidans  to  embahn 
hu  father." 

Herodotus  (ii.  86)  gives  an  account  of  three  of  (he  methods  of 
embalming  followed  by  the  Egyptians.  The  most  expensive  of 
these,  which  cost  a  talent  of  silvei  (£743: 15s.),  was  as  fdlows. 
The  brains  were  in  part  removed  through  the  nostrils  by  means 
of  a  bent  iron  implement,  and  in  part  by  the  injection  of  drugs. 
The  intestines  having  been  drawn  out  through  an  indsion  in 
the  left  side,  the  abdomen  was  cleansed  with  palnvwine,  and 
filled  wfth  myrrh,  cassia  and  other  materials,  and  the  opening 
was  sewed  up.   'Tbia  done,  the  body  was  steeped  seventy  days 
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blnducUDD  ol  nd-bot  iroiu  within  tlitm.     The  Xamprf  or 

[he  biM*  md  Bril»Dni»-intUl  iiida,  ste  oblwned  by  ■  pr«™ 
at  embowDg— tuud  alMl  dia  with  foicts  ot  counterpu-U  of  uEt 
mcUl  bdng  iBcd  Id  Ibdi  prodnction.    A  kind  of  emboucd 
omuncnt  is  loimed  on  the  wrfice  of  wtt  wood  by  Gnt  campnn- 
lng  and   coueiiuaill)'  rinkinc    the  , 
parti  jaleoded  to  be  emlxHaed,  tb«a 
planing  the  whole  surfacz  level,  after 
which,  lAen  the  wood  is  placed  In. 
•Iter,  Hie  previouily  dtpnsial  poi- 
lioa  iwelli  up  uid  niei  to  its  original 
level.    Thus    an   embossed   paltera 
b  produced  which  ma;   be   subu- 
quentljr  tharpeiied  and  finished  by 
the  oidjnary  protest  of  aniag  {tee 
Crisiho  uid  lUrouflsf). 
BHBBACERT   (from   the  O.   Fr. 


eidln  or  initigites,  h'terally  one  who 
tell  on  fire,  from  cmbraitr,  to  kindle 
a  fire;  "embnce,"  ij,  to  bold  or 

tracp,  Lat.  IK  and  hraahia,  um*),  in 
law,  the  attempting  to  InDumce  a 
Jurymin  corruptly  to  give  his  verdict 
Id  favour  of  ooe  side  or  the  other  in 
a  trial,  by  promise,  persuasions,  en- 


the  liks.  It  ia  aa  oSence  both 
DUBiBini  law  and  by 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprlsoi 
meat.  Ai  a  ilatutory  oflei 
buklol36o.  TbeoRenceiscorapii 
whether  any  verdict  has  been  gii 
t,  and  whether    '  "     ' 
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'nophis  (^iuenhotep)  JL 


accordance  with  the  weight  ol 

making  the  attempt,  and  any  jutyman  who  consents,  are  equally 
punishable.  The  false  verdict  of  a  jury,  whether  occasioned 
by  embracery  or  otherwbe,  was  formeriy  considered  criminal, 
and  Jurors  were  aeverely  piim^ed,  being  proceeded  against 
by  writ  of  attaint  ((.».).  The  June*  Act  of  i8js,  in  aboUshing 
writs  of  attaint,  made  ■  special  exemption  at  regards  jurors 
fuiliy  of  embracery  (1 6i).  Pissecution  for  the  oSence  has  been 
w  eitremely  tare  that  when  a  case  occurred  in  1S91  {R.  v.  Batcr, 
113,  Cent,  Crim.  Ct.  Sess.  Pap.  374)  it  was  staled  that  no  pre- 
cedent could  be  found  for  the  Indkiment.  Tbe  defendant  was 
fined  £»06,  afterwards  reduced  to  £100.   - 

BMBBASUKB;  in  architecture,  the  opening  in  a  battlement 
between  the  two  nised  solid  portions  or  merlons,  sometimes 
called  a  crenelle  {see  Battleuent,  CasNEUf);  also  the  splay 

BMBBUBDir  (M.E.  emhrMdrru,  from  O.   Fr.  mbrtiir. 
Mod.  Fr.  ttalt),  the  omamenlalion  ot  teitile  fabrics  and  other 
'  Is  with  needlework.     The  beginnings  oi  th< 


dery  probably  di 
if  all  peopta.  9 
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discovery  of  needles  among  the  relii 

shows  that  their  primitive  inhabitants  were  at  least  acquainted 

with  the  art  of  itilching. 

Id  CDnciming  oursclvea  sdely  with  those  perloifa  of  which  ei- 
Knptes  survive,  we  must  pass  over  a  wide  gap  and  begin  with  the 
andently-civthsedlandof  Egypt.  The  sandy  soil  and  dry  cUmate 
of  that  country  have  led  to  the  pmervation  of  woven  slufls  and 
embroideries  of  unique  Ustoric  interest.  The  principal,  and  by 
far  tbe  earUest,  known  pieces  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  present 
Uibject,  found  In  1403  in  the  tomb  of  Tethmoeis  (ThoutmAtU, 
M  Tbolhma]  IV.  at  Thebes,  arc  now  in  the  Cairo  Muieam. 
Tlkoe  art  three  fTagamia,  enlirely  of  h'nen,  inwrought  wllb 
paltenu  in  blue,  led,  green  and  black  (B(.  1).    A  kind  ol  tapesuy 


inlIoreueiK«s,  a  cartouche  containing  the  name  ( 
(Amenhotep)  II.  (c.  15th  century  B.C.);  another 
with  the  name  of  Teihmosis  III.  (c.  16th  century  B.C.). < 

No  otber  embroidered  aluSs  which  can  be  as^goed  to  so  early 
a  dale  bave  hitherto  come  to  light  in  the  Kile  valky  (nor  indeed 
dsewbere] ,  and  the  student  who  wishes  to  gain  a  f  uUec  knowledge 
ol  the  tutite  patterns  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  must  be  referred 
to  the  wall-paintings  and  sculptured  leliefs  which  have  been 
preserved  in  considerable  numben. 

From  tbe  ancient  civilisations  of  Babyk>a  and  Assyria  no  frag- 
ments of  Bmbroidety.  nor  even  of  woven  stuDt,  bave  come  down 
to  us.  Tbe  fine  series  of  wall-reliefs  from  Nineveb  in  the  British 
Museum  give  some  idea  ol  the  geometrical  and  fioral  pattern* 
and  diapers  which  adorned  the  robes  of  the  andent  Assyrians. 
The  discovery  of  the  ruins  ot  the  palace  of  Darius  I.  (jii- 
485  B.C.)  ai  Susa  in  i&Bj  has  thrown  some  light  upon  the  teitile 
art  of  the  ancient  Fenians.  They  evidently  owmI  much  10  tha 
nations  whom  they  had  supplanted.  The  Fundus  relief  from  this 
palace  (now  in  tbe  Louvre)  represents  a  procession  of  archers, 
d  with  small  diaper  patterns,  perhapl 


iroideo 


lignihcance  of  the  words  used  (n  the  book  of  £iodul 
in  aescnoiog  tbe  robes  of  Aaron  (ch.  ixviii.)  and  ibe  hangings 
and  omamenta  of  the  Tabernacle  (cb.  uvi.)  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  "  broidered  work  "  of  the  prophecy  of  Etekiet 
(ch.  iivii.)  at  a  later  lime  is  also  of  uncertain  meaning.  It  tcemi 
likely  that  much  of  this  ancient  work  was  of  the  tapestry  class, 
auch  as  we  have  found  in  the  early  fragments  from  Thebes. 

The  methods  of  tbe  ancient  Greek  embrtHderv,  or  "  ww^ 
gator"  (vounXr^)  to  whom  wovaa  gatmenti were labailUed 
'See  H.  Carter  and  F.  E.  NcwbrrTy.  OJ.  tin. -la  amt.  ttrpl-  <■ 
muiU  in  Cain  (1904),  pi,  L  and  Hviii.  A  renuikable  piece  at 
■•  -woiVtlief  uneral  tent  of  Queen  M  em  Kbeb  QCXIsc 
vercd  at  Deir  el  Bairi  nnie  van  ago.  Il  1* 
of  lealberworlr — idrces  of  gatellc  hide  of  leveraJ 
ths  (m  ViUien  Stuart,  lib  A«ra(  T^nl  i^n> 
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it,  on  only  be  conjtcliired.  Tlie  piplai  or  wovfn 
■.nry  fifth  year  to  cover  or  shade  Ihe  statue  of 
e  PgrthenoB  at  AUmu,  lod  carried  at  Ihe  Pan- 
Mhenalc  tertival,'  wm  oioimtntcd  wiih  the  battles  of  the  gods 
■nd  pants.  The  lale  Dr  J,  H.  MidtHeton  thought  that  veiy 
pMsibly  most  oi  the  elaborate  work  upon  these  ptfloi  was  done 
by  the  needle.  Tliat  true  embroidery,  in  Ibe  modem  sense— 
the  decoration  by  means  ol  the  needle  of  a  finished  woven 
Ditterial — wu  practised  amonit  l}w  andxit  Grtehs,  bai  been 
demoDitrated  by  the  finding  ol  some  textile  fngments  in  graves 
in  the  Crimea;  these  are  now  in  the  Hennitage  at  St  Pelcrsburg. 
One  of  them,  of  purpie  TooUen  nutcrial,  from  a  tomb  assigned 
lo  Ihe  4th  ceuluty  i.e.,  is  embmidered  in  wools  ol  different 
colour*  with  *  man  an  horseback,  honeysuckle  omanieDt  and 
tendrils.  Another  woollen  piece,  attributed  lo  the  tollo«ing 
century,  has  a  stem  and  airow-head  leavci  worked  la  gold 
thread.' 

In  turning  to  andcDt  Rome,  it  Is  well  first  briefly  lo,  notice 
Pliny't  account  of  the  craft  {Nat,  HUl.  viii.),  as  recording  the 


relating  th 
MiUi),  he 

{FbyponU 
Attains  U., 
Ibe  art  of  ei 


imfaroideted  g 


,u»um  {tS9-U8  "■«■)>  'he  Inventor  of 

Mabroideiiog  in  gcJd.    He  further  relates  that  Babylon 

*  leriei  ol  divers  colours,  for  the  produc- 


with  the  needle  "  I 
Ing  ol  the  decoratioi 
art  taught  by  Mint 


a  term  used  by  Virgil  in  ^i 

Ovid  (who  dombes  it  as 

Roman  writers  generally  wnen  reiemng  id  emorDiuciy.-    it  i 

to  be  regretted  that  no  eiamplet  have  been  discovered  in  Ihi 

ndghbourhood  of  the  Roman  capital.     For  embroideries  niidi 

under  Roman  influence  «e  must  again  look  to  Egj'pl.    The; 


forme 


>piog5 


from  the  cemeteries  in  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt,  which 
been  so  eilen^vely  rified  el  late  yean.  Those  of  Roman  , , 
date  ipprodmately  from  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  lie  earliest  represent  human  Ggnres,  animals,  birds, 
geometrical  and  inleriaciog  ornaments,  vases,  fiuil,  flowers  and 
fdilge  (especially  the  vine).  They  are  generally  done  in  purple 
wool  and  undyed  linen  thread  by  the  tapestry  pmcess  employed 

most  of  the  pallems  have  had  the  lines  more  clearly  mitked  oui 
by  the  ordinaiy  method  of  needlework.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  period  a  greater  choice  of  colours  is  seen,  and  Christian 
symbols  appear.  At  this  lime  examples  worked  entirely  upon 
the  finUhed  web  are  lound  (fig.  i).  The  transition  is  easy 
from  such  work  lo  the  veritable  "  nee Jle.pairlings,"  representing 
scenes  from  the  gospels,  produced  in  Egypt  shoitly  after  (fig,  3). 

Bishop  Asleriuj  (]jo-4io),  who  describes  the  garments  worn  by 
ellcminile  Chrisiiins  as  painled  like  Ibe  walls  of  their  houses.' 
From  the  time  of  Juitioian  (srrs6s>  onwards  for  some 

dominalid  by  ihat  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  To  trace  Ihe  pro- 
gress of  the  highly  conventionalized  Byiantine  style,  becoming 
more  rigid  and  stereotyped  as  time  passes,  belongs  to  the  general 
history  ol  art,  and  such  a  task  cannot  be  attempted  here. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of  all  wbldi  have  sui^ved 
'  Tbe  tcocHBOB  at  tliia  featival  is  Rfmsmud  apon  the  frieze  of 
the  Partnenon- 
^■Set  Omfli  nxdv^it  Ic  Ctmm.  !mp.  Arc\.,  1878-1879  (St 

ud  Modem  EmbnKleiy."~7wnHj  ej'l^'siSitf^'Ai 

(■lu).  and  an  ample  outer  robe  or  cloak. 

■  The  Adoralion  of  Ihe  Magi  is  rcpfnentea  upon  ihc  lover  bi 
i£  tbt  loni  cube  worn  by  the  emprest  Theodora  (wife  of  Juitii 
la  tbe  OMaio  in  ihe  church  at  3.  Viule  at  Ravenna. 


to  illustrate  the  work  ol  Ihe  Byxastioe  embroidenta  k  llM 
blue  silk  robe  kDoas  as  the  dalmatic  of  Charlemagne  or  of 
Leo  III.,  in  the  sacristy  ol  St  Peter's  at  Rome  (fig.  4).     Accordinl 


Fic.  1.— EmbriddcrTd  panil  froma  liiuMiianncal,  with  a  ft 
ilihmim.  Uppei  Egypt.    Egyplo-Roman  work  of  tbe  4lh 


as  Judge  ol  the  world,  a  youthful  but 

back  is  the  Transfiguration.     These,  as 

iecls.  are  explained  by  Greek  inacription*.    The  wide  hiBue«« 

of  Byzantine  art  gndnally  died  out  after  tbe  Lads  lact  o( 


belDD^  to  a  ktei  linw 
ig  most  probably  froM 
ented  Christ  enthroned 
mafeMic  figure;  on  tha 
well  as  Ihe  minar  sub- 


cemetcry  in  Egypt.  Coptic  work  oi  the  6th  or  7ih 
Consiaaiinople  in  the  year  1304,  although  the  styla  lingered, 
and  lingers  slHl,  in  certain  localittea,  notably  at  Mount  Atbca. 
Palermo  in  Sldly  mccecded  Byaanthim  as  iba  capital  of  tlM 
'  Writers  have  astigncd  diHer^ml  dates  to  tJrii  veatmevli 
Lady  AUord.  NiMmmk  u  An  (eariiir  tlian  tbe  13th  wnury)) 
F.  Bock,  DU  KitiiHdan  (luh  century);  S.  BoiHifa,  OUt  iU 
Kiiiicr-bolnalka  in  dcr  Si  PiltrMfiit  h  Ham  (izlh  ot  fint 
hall  of  ijih  certtuiy):  A.  S.  Cole.  Cnutr  Ledum  al  Sacitly  ^ 
Am,  1905  (poiHtHy  of  rfth  centurr);  Lord  Lindaay.  Ckriitian  Art 
(inhore^irir  liih  (ratury);  A.  Veatuci.  Suria  ialf  arU  (loth  w 
irih  century);  T.  Brauo.  Lunrt.  Ctmawimmt,  p.  JOJanil  aolt  OaU 
I41h  or  early  15th  century). 
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irti  [n  Eatope,  iltbmigh  its  iKcndancy  wu  of  brief  dontion. 
Vndrt  lis  Norman  kings  ol  Sicily  the  style  was  strongly  orif  nlil, 
(an»quent  upon  tbe  eulier  occupalioa  of  the  ialBJid  by  the 
Sanfens,  and  apon  the  employment  of  Sarmcenic  craftsmen 
by  Ihe  Noimanl.  The  magnilicent  red  lOk  mantle  at  Vienna, 
embroidered  in  gold  thread  vlth  a  date-palm  and  two  lions 
qiringing  upon  camels,  and  enriched  with  pearls  and  enamel 
plaques,  bears  round  the  ed^  an  Arabic  inscription,  recerdini 
that  it  was  made  in  Ihe  royal  factory  of  the  capital  of  Sicily 
(Palermo)  in  the  year  52S  (-A.D.  1134).  At  that  time  Roger, 
the  first  Norman  king,  was  oa  the  throne.  Another  oS  the 
imperial  coronation-robes — a  linen  olb  witk  gold  embrddtrj — 
is  also  nl  Vienna.^  An  inscription  in  Latin  and  Anbic  stales 
that  it  was  made  in  tbe  ye«  1181,  under  tbe  leign  of  William 
II.  (Mornun  king  of  Sicily,  ii66-iiS(}). 

From  about  th«t  time  distinct  nwional  styles  began  to  devdop 
tn  different  places.  In  (racing  the  progress  of  the  embroiderer's 
art  during  tiie  middle  ages  ne  must  rely  mainly  upon  the  many 


F(c.  ^.-^^mbrokleTed  robe  known  . 
nugnf^'  or  or  l^a  1I[.,  prtserwi  in 
Rome.  Byzantine  work,  probsbiy  of 
fine  cxainpleB  of  ecclesiastical  work  which  have  been  preserved, 

and  Eucb  articles  of  domestic  use,  were  often  richly  adorned  with 
ciabraidery.  Tfaeae  have  mostly  periihed^  while  the  careful 
preseivaiiOD  and  companlively  infrequent  use  ol  the  vatmenti 
and  other  objecta  devoted  to  (he  service  ol  the  church  havi 
given  us  tangible  evidence  ol  the  attainments  of  the  medieval 
citabrtHdercr.  Much  of  this  work  was  produced  in  convents, 
but  old  documents  show  (hat  in  monasteries  also  were  to  b< 
found  men  known  lor  their  skill  in  needlework.  Other  names, 
both  of  men  and  women,  ate  recorded,  showing  that  the  craft 
eadusivdy  confined  to  monastic  foundations. 


Gilds  ol  er 


s  ciisttd  far  back  in 


In  England  Ihe  craft  has  been 
many  centuries,  and  pcnoni  of  all  lanks  have  occupied  Ihei: 
spare  boura  at  needlework.  Some  embroidered  fragments 
found  in  1816-1817  >n  the  tomb  olSt  Cuthbert  at  Durham,  am 
■ow  kept  in  tbe  cathedral  library,  were  wnrked,  chiefly  in  gol< 
threuj,  by  order  of  /Elffloda,  queen  of  Edward  the  Elder,  fo 
Frideatan,  bishops  of  Winchester,  early  in  the  lolh  century 
>  Both  are  iUuttrated  in  F.  Bock,  Dii  Kliiiudlin. 


of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England. 


It  is  a  band  of  linen,  more 

■ed  woob  with  the  story 
(See  Bavedi  T*pisi»y,) 

le  fragments  of  metallic  embrddcry  on  iDk,  of  the  nth 
and  rjih  cenlvries.  tnay  be  seen  In  Ihe  Gbnry  of  Worcester 
ithedrnl.  They  were  removed  from  (be  coffins  of  two  bishops, 
Waiiam  de  Blois  (1118-1136)  and  Walter  de  CanleJope  (1136- 

.  A  fragment  of  gold  embroidery  from  the  tomb  of  the 
latter  bishop  is  preserved  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  at 
South  Kensington,  and  others  are  in  the  British  Museum.  In 
the  r^lh  century  English  embroidery  was  famous  throughout 
western  Europe,  and  many  embroidered  objects  are  described 

that  century,  and  the  early  part  of  the  next,  English  work  was 
at  Its  best.  The  most  famous  eiample  Is  the  "  Syon  cope  "  at 
South  Kensington,  belonging  to  Ihe  latter  half  of  the  ijth 
century  (see  Cope,  Plate  I.  fig.  1).  It  represents  Ihe  coronation 
of  tbe  Virgin,  the  Crucifixion,  the  archangel  Micliael  transfixing 
the  dragon,  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Virgin,  our  Lord  meeting 
Mary  Magdalene  in  the  garden,  the  Apoatlea  and  the  hierarchies 
of  angels.  Tbe  broad  orpbrey  is  embroidered  with  a  series  of 
heraldic  shields  (PUte  U.  fig.  9).  Other  embroideries  of  the 
period  are  11  Steeple  Aston,  Chesterfield  (Col.  Buller-Bowden), 
Victoria  and  Albert  and  British  museums,  Rome  (St  John 
Lateran),  Bologna,  Fienia,  Anagnl,  Ascoli.  St  Bettraod  de 
Comminges,  Lyons  museum,  Madrid  (arcbaeologlcal  museum). 


«n(uriea  embroidf 


wrk.    To- 


During  Ihe  couiu  of  the  T4th  and  ist 
produced  in  England  were  not  equal  tc 

wards  the  end  of  the  lalter  century,  ana  untu  cne  nissomtion 
of  Ihe  monasteries  in  the  nexl,  much  ecdcuastical  embroideiy 
of  effective  design  was  done,  and  many  examples  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  churches  IbroLghoul  tbe  country.  In  the  Tudor  period 
the  costumes  of  the  wealthy  were  often  richly  adorned  with 
needlework.  Theportcaitsof  KingHeBryVm.,Quecn£liaabelh 
and  theti  courtiers  show  how  magnificent  was  the  embroidery 
used  for  such  purposes.  Many  eiamplca,  especially  of  the  latter 
reign,  worked  with  very  effective  and  beautiful  flotil  patterns, 
have  come  down  to  these  times.  A  kituf  of  embroidery  known 
as  *'  black  work,"  done  in  black  silk  on  linen,  was  popular  during 
(be  same  reign.  A  tunic  embroidered  for  Queen  Elizabelb,  with 
devices  copied  from  contemporary  woodcuts,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  this  work.  Il  now  belongs  to  the  Viscount  Falkland. 
Another  class  of  work,  popular  at  the  same  time,  was  closely 
worked  in  woob  and  lilks  on  open-mesh  material  like  canvas, 
which  wai  mtlrely  covered  by  Ibe  embroidery.  Figures  in  rick 
costume  were  often  introduced  (Plate  I.  fig.  6).  This  method 
WIS  much  practised  in  France,  and  tbe  term  applied  to  it  in  tha 
country, "  rw  ptHI  point,"  has  become  generally  used.  Through- 
out Uie  ryth  and  lEtb  centuries  embroidery  in  England,  though 
sometimes  lacking  In  good  taste,  maintained  generally  a  high 
standard,  and  that  done  lo-diy,  based  on  the  study  of  old 
examples,  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  modem  work. 
During  these  three  centuries  bold  floral  patterns  for  han^ngs, 
curtains  and  coverlets  have  been  usual  (Plate  III.  fig.  ij),  but 
smaller  works,  such  as  samplers,  covers  of  work-boles,  and 
pictorial  and  landscape  subjects  (fig.  5),  have  been  produced 

waistcoats  and  kidies'  dresses  were  extensively  embtofdered. 

In  Fiance,  embrmdery,  hlie  all  tbe  arls  practised  by  thai 
nation,  has  been  characlerixed  by  much  grace  and  beauty,  and 
many  good  specimens  belonging  to  different  periods  are  known. 
The  vestments  associated  with  the  name  of  St  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury at  Sens  may  be  either  of  French  or  Enghsh  work  (islh 
century).  To  the  later  part  of  the  following  century  belongs  ■ 
band  of  embroidery,  representing  the  coronation  of  (he  Vir^, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  presentation  in  the  Temple,  and 
other  cubjecls  bcnealh  Gothic  orches,  pioerved  in  Ihe  HAtd- 
Dieu  at  Chtteiu  Thierry.  Tbe  miLie  of  Jean  de  Matfgny, 
■icbbisbup  af  Kohb  (i}47-i3Si),  Ib  the  nusMm  at  Evmnr, 
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M  icpraenUlive  ol  i4th-(xiitury  woilo  An  alui-IronUl  with 
the  AmuaciiLion  cmbcoideied  in  lilkl  tod  gold  and  lilvcr  upon 
I  blue  silk  d&muk  ground,  doh  in  the  museum  it  Lille,  ii  a  vtiy 
beautiful  eiample  of  Franco-Flemish  art  in  Ihe  Mcond  half  of 
the  i5tli  century.  It  n**  originalty  in  the  church  at  Noyellci- 
l^^^edio.  An  embioideiy  marc  characteristically  French,  and 
beloBging  to  the  same  ciBlmy,  i>  in  the  museum  at  Chailies. 
It  ii  a  triptych,  having  ia  (be  reiddle  a  fi<U,  on  the  Idl  wmg  St 
Joho  the  EvangeliU,  and  on  the  right  St  Catheiine  oI  Alexandria. 
Eachleafhasa  canopy  of  uchicecture  represented  in  peiqiective. 
l£  the  r6th  century  an  effective  style  of  embroidery  was  practised 
in  France;  the  pattern  it  geoerally  a  graceful  comhination  of 
fiaai  and  icroU  forms,  cut  out  of  velvet,  salin  or  silk,  and 
■ppUed  lo  a  thick  woollen  doth.  Later  work,  chiedy  of  a  floral 
cbaraclei.  has  served  for  the  decdratioD  of  oxtiunes,  Kclesiulicsl 
vtstmeati,  curtains  and  ban^Dgs,  u>d  the  wall  and  back*  of 
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picture  in  lilk  eivbrnikdy:  Famq  v«tteniic  Flowen 


Shaiwpaie't  Tomb.    Eo^iih  work  of  tba  iSth  centiuy. 

greatly,  and  able  xlisli  were  found  to  meet  the  wiaha  of  Ihoic 
UJUnificent  ruler*.  The  focal  schoc^  of  painting,  which  Bourlshed 
under  tbeii  patronage,  appear  to  have  very  considerably  in- 
fluenced the  embroiderers'  art.  Great  can  and  paini  were  given 
to  ttptodacc  as  accurately  n  possible  the  painted  cartoon  or 
picture  which  served  as  the  modcL  The  fieads  are  individuaiiied, 
and  the  folds  of  the  drapenei  an  laboriously  worked  out  in 
ddalf.  The  masonry  of  buildings,  the  veinings  of  marble,  and 
the  architectural  enrichmtnta  an  often  reprciented  with  cveful 
fidelity,  and  landscape  backgrounds  are  shown  in  every  detail. 


Hoired  the  Mrrice*  of  eminent  paintcQ  lor  tbe  iuiga.  There 
•K  many  eiamplet  ol  Micb  cuchil  work.  A  Ml  ol  vcMomdu 
koownulbe  anumttU^IaTfimtJ'Or.tiowiDlbeHol-maaiai 

■t  Vienna,  is  embroidered  Is  the  noM  nslnute  Buma  with 
•acred  subjectsand  GgureaofiaiDts  and  angeb.  HkettiSdispMat 
of  many  of  these  Ggurea,  within  Saltened  beu|inH  amnged  in 
■ones,  is  not  pleasing,  but  tbe  needlework  i*  MOM  RmariuUe 
for  skill  and  carefulness.  Tbty  are  ol  isth-cenlury  work.  A 
tefe  bdooging  ts  the  ■■ceBd  half  at  that  osMuiy  ■**  fiwa  to 


tbe  cathedral  ol  Tounuy  by  GulOanme  Fiflalre,  abbot  d  St 
Beitinat  SlOmcT,BndblsbopDfTaurnay  [d.  l^^l).  Ilia  now 
in  the  museum  there.  Upon  the  orphreys  and  hood  are  repra- 
xDted  the  seven  Works  of  Merty.  The  body  of  the  cope,  ol 
plain  red  vdvet,  it  poadertd  with  stags'  beads  and  maiijcia 
(the  beialdic  bearings  of  the  bishop)  ^between  the  antlers  of  Uu 
stags  is  worked  in  each  case  the  initial  letter  of  the  bishop's  name, 
and  the  moite  ia  embroidered  with  his  aims.  Some  psnels  of 
embroidery,  once  decorating  an  altar  in  the  abbey  of  Grimbe^goi, 
and  Dov  at  Brussels,  illuttnte  the  best  class  of  Flemish  nccdle- 
worL  in  the  i6th  century.  The  scenes  are  taken  from  the  Gospel: 
the  marriage  at  Cana,  Christ  in  the  fu>use  of  the  Pharisee,  Christ 
ia  the  bouse  of  Zacchaeus,  tfia  Laat  Supper,  and  the  supper  at 
Emmaui.    In  the  mui 


n  the  lei 


the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  after  his  defeat  at 
They  include  some  armorial  panels  and  two  tauards  or  AaaUV 
costs-  A  tabard  oi  the  following  century,  with  the  royal  am> 
of  Spafn  in  appL'ed  work,  and  most  probably  of  Flemish  ori^, 
it  preserved  in  the  srcfiaeological  museum  at  Ghent. 

The  later  art  of  Holland  was  largely  influenced  by  (hs  Dotch 
nnquesu  in  tbe  East  Indies  at  liie  end  of  the  ifith  century, 
and  the  subsequent  founding  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
Embroideries  were  among  the  articles  produced  in  tbe  East 
under  Dutch  influence  for  cipgrlation  lo  Holland. 

Much  embroidery  for  ecclcnattical  puipotct  ha*  been  tuculed 
fn  Belgium  of  lale  ytat*.  It  foUowt  medieval  modtlt,  but  ii 
lacking  in  the  qualities  which  make  tbote  ol  to  much  importut« 
in  tbe  history  ol  the  art. 

There  is  perhaps  little  worthy  of  qiedtl  notice  in  Italy  befote 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  ceniury,  but  tfie  embroideries  produced 
at  that  time  show  great  skill  and  are  very  beautifuL  Tlie  namei 
of  two  Florentine  embroiderers  of  the  r^tb  century — bolb  m 


n  altar 


of  the  Virgin;  on  1 
■     ■     1.  Thee 


oiouTS,  is  preserved  in  Ibe  archaeological 
Tbe  subject  In  the  middle  it  tbe  cotODation 
er  side  is  an  arcade  with  figures  of  ipostlei 


forked  ur 


cntnl 


subject:  JacOta  Cambi  it  FlarUia  mi  fail  UCCCXXXVIIl. 
The  other  example  is  in  the  ba^ca  at  Manresa  in  Spaia.  It 
also  is  an  altar-frontal,  worked  in  silk  and  gold  upon  an  em- 
broidered gold  ground.  There  is  a  large  central  panel  represent- 
ing Che  Crucifixion,  with  nine  scenes  Irom  the  Gospel  on  each 
side.  The  embroidered  Inscriplkm  Is  as  follows:  C<rt  Ijifi 
rochomaUrt  foc  feck  in  FtsrenHa.  It  is  of  r4th-centutv  work. 
An  embroidered  oiphrey  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
belongs  to  the  eirly  part  of  tbe  same  centuiy.  It  repietenls  the 
AnniUKfatioii,  the  cotoDalion  of  the  Virgin  and  Gguna  of  tpostlct 
and  salnit  beneath  arches.  In  the  qxndreli  are  the  order*  of 
angels  with  iheir  names  in  lulian.  In  tbe  best  period  ol  Italian 
irt  tuccetsCul  painters  did  not  disdain  to  de*lgn  for  emtmUoy. 
Franctica  Squardone  fijcM-isJt),  the  founder  of  the  Ftdvui 
•cbool  of  painting,  and  master  of  Uantegna,  ft  called  b  a 
document  of  the  year  1413  a  tailor  and  erabrofdeicr  {nrUr  tt 
rtamaUr).  It  is  recorded  that  Antonio  dd  PoUaiuolo  ptintod 
cartoons  which  were  carried  out  in  embnideiy,'  tod  Fierino  d*l 
Vagi,  tccording  to  Vaairi,  did  likewise.  In  the  i6th  ind  ifth 
centurie*  large  number*  of  towels  and  linen  covert  wtn  ea- 
bruidered  in  ted,  green  or  brown  silk  wiib  border*  tf  fiord 
patterns,  •ometimei  (e^iedally  in  the  tcKilbera  provinca) 
combined  nth  figure  subjects  and  bird  and  animal  fona 
(FkatB  IV.  fig.  t  s).  Aastber  type  of  embroidery  popular  at  (be 
tame  time,  both  in  Italy  and  Spain,  is  known  a*  ippliqut  (or 
applied)  work.  The  pattern  i*  cut  out  and  ipplitd  10  *  bright- 
colauicd  ground,  frequeotly  of  velvet,  as  In  the  example  illu»- 
treled  (Plate  III.  fig.  14).  The  lalei  embrflMery  b(  SkOj 
foUowt  thai  of  tlK  raainlind.  A  remarkable  cowriet,  tiDlMed 
■nd  padded  with  wool  so  at  to  throw  the  daign  into  rellel, 
it  shown  to  be  of  Sicilian  origin  by  the  insctipttcna  which  it  bean 
■  Some  embroideries  from  vestments,  derienrd  by  Pollaluala,  an 
•mi  pravMd  ta  the  Mums  deU'  Opera  del  Duono,  FlereDcc. 
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Fig.  Q. — ^Portion  of  the  Orphrey  of  the  "Syon  Cope,"  Embroidered  with  Shields  of  Anns. 

The  cope,  lonnerly  in  the  monastery  of  Syon  near  Isleworth,  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

English  work  of  the  t3th  century. 


Fig.  10.— Portion  of  a  Band  of  Loose  Linen,  Embroidered  in  White  Thread  with  Figures  and  Animals. 
German  work  of  the  later  port  of  the  i4lh  century. 
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Fig.  13.— PoMion  of  a  Bed-Hanging, «nbrDicIrredwil)iaDnciiii( 

liM*  HTowlnfr  from  mounda. 

Englilh  vorli  of  Ihe  lalei  put  o(  the  1 7th  centuiy. 


.— Foition  ol  a  large  Hanging,  embroidered  »i(h  Ggute^ 
'nim  I  cbureta  in  Iceland,  probably  iiih  century. 
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Fig.  i8. — Part  of  a  SidUan  Coverlet,  of  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 
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CPIftte  VI.  ^.  »8>.  It  represents  aoenei  from  the  stoiy  of 
Tristan,  agreeing  in  tlie  main  part  with  the  novella  entlUed  **  La 
Tavcla  Rotonda  o  Ttstoria  di  Tristano."  The  quilt  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Many  pattem4)ooB  for  em- 
broidery and  lace  were  published  in  Italy  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries.* 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  art  was  for  many 
centuries  dominated  by  the  Arabs^  who  overran  the  country  in 
the  8th  century,  and  were  not  finally  subdued  until  the  end  of  the 
15th.  Hispano-Moorish  embroideries  of  tht  medieval  period 
Qsual^  have  mterladng  patterns  combined'  with  Arabic  in- 
scriptions. In  the  x5th  and  x6th  centuries  Italian  influence 
becomes  evident.  Later  the  effects  of  the  Spanish  conquests 
In  Asia  are  seen.  Eastern  influence  is,  however,  stronger  in 
the  case  of  the  Portuguese,  who  seised  Goa,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  early  in  the  i6th  century,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  century  held  the  monopoly  of  the  eastern  trade. 
Many  large  embroideries  were  produced  in  the  Indies,  showing 
eastern  floral  patterns  mingled  with  representations  of  Euro- 
peans, ships  and  coats  of  arms.  Embroideries  done  in  Portugal 
in  the  x6Ui  and  ijth  centuries  strongly  reflect  the  Influence  of 
oriental  patterns. 

German  embroidery  of  the  X2th  and  xjth  centuries  adheres 
dosely  to  the  traditions  of  Byzantine  art.  A  peculiarity  of  much 
medieval  German  work  is  a  tendency  to  treat  the  draperies  of 
the  figures  as  flat  stirfaces  to  be  covered  with  diaper  patterns, 
showing  no  folds.  A  cope  from  Hildesheim  cathedral,  now  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  is  a  typical  illustration  of  such 
work,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  X3th  century.  It  is  embroidered 
in  silk  upon  linen  with  the  martyrdom  of  apostles  and  saints. 
Other  specimens  of  embroidery  in  this  manner  may  be  seen  at 
Halberstadt.  An  ahar-frontal  from  Rupertsburg  (Bingen), 
belonging  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  13th  century,  is  now  in  the 
Brussels  museum.  It  is  of  purple  silk,  embroidered  with  Christ 
In  majesty  and  figures  of  saints.  It  was  no  doubt  made  in  the 
time  of  Siegfried,  archbishop  of  Mainz  (xaox-x33o),  ^o  is 
represented  upon  it.  A  type  of  medieval  German  embroidery 
Is  done  in  white  linen  thread  on  a  loose  linen  ground— a  sort  of 
darning-work  (Plate  n.  fig.  xo).  Earlier  specimens  of  this 
work  are  often  diversified  by  using  a  variety  of  stitches  tending 
to  form  diaper  patterns.  The  use  of  long  scrolling  bands  with 
Inscriptions  explaining  the  subjects  represented  is  more  usual  in 
German  work  than  in  that  of  any  other  country.  In  the  xsth 
century  much  fine  embroidery  was  produced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cologne.  Later  German  work  shows  a  preference  for  bold 
floral  patterns,  sometimes  mingled  with  heraldry;  the  larger 
examples  are  often  worked  in  wool  on  a  woollen  doth  groimd 
(Plate  n.  fig.  8).  The  embroidery  of  the  northern  nations 
(Deimiark,  Scandinavia,  Iceland)  was  later  in  development  than 
that  of  the  southerh  peoples.  Figure  subjects  evidently  bdonging 
to  as  late  a  period  as  the  xyth  century  are  still  disposed  in  formal 
tows  of  drdes,  and  accompanied  by  primitive  ornamental 
forms  (Platcf  III.  fig.  xa).  A  remarkable  early  embroidered 
fabric  covers  the  relics  of  St  Knud  (Canute,  king  of  Denmark, 
to8o-io86)  in  his  shrine  in  the  church  dedicated  to  him  at 
Odense.  It  is  apparently  contemporary  work.  The  pattern 
consists  of  displayed  eagles  within  oval  compartments,  in  blue 
on  a  red  ground. 

In  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
embroidery  has  been  much  employed  for  the  decoration  of 
costumes,  portidres  and  bed-curtains.  Large  numbers  have 
been  acquired  in  Crete  (Plate  IV.  fig.  x6),  and  patterns  of  a 
distinctive  character  are  also  fonnd  in  Rhodes,  Cos,  Patmos  and 
other  island^.  Some  examples  show  traces  of  the  influence  of 
the  Venetian  trading' settlements  in  the  archipeUgo  in  the  x6th 
and  X7th  centuries.  Among  the  Ttirks  a  great  development  of 
the  arts  followed  upon  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
BysantSne  territory  in  Europe.    Their  embroideries  show  « 

'Others,  sometimes  with  the  same  illustretions,  appeand  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  no  doubt  forwardod  the  geniirai  tendency 
towards  I  talia  n  nuxlets  at  the  time.  A  few  pattem-boolcs  were  alM 
published  in  England* 


preference  for  floral  forma-'-cfaiefly  roses,  tulips,  camatSona  and 
hyadnthsr-which  are  treated  with  great  decorative  skllL 

The  use  of  embroidery  in  Asia— especially  in  India,  China 
Turkestan  and  Persia — dates  back  to  very  early  times.  The 
conservatism  of  all  these  peoples  renders  the  date  of  surviving 
examples  often  diflScuIt  to  establish,  but  the  greater  number 
of  such  embroideries  now  to  be  seen  in  Europe  are  certainly  of 
no  great  age; 

India  \m  produced  vast  quantities  of  embroideries  of  varying 
excellence.  The  fine  woouen  shawb  of  Kashmir  are  widely 
famed;  their  first  production  is  supposed  to  date  back  to  a 
remote  period.  The  somewhat  gaudy  effect  of  many  Indian 
embroideries  is  at  times  intensified  by  the  addition  of  beetles' 
.  wings,  tinsd  or  fragments  of  k>oking-|jass.  China  is  the  original 
home  of  the  silkworm,  and  the  textile  arts  there  reached  an 
advanced  stage  at  a  date  long  before  th^t  of  any  equally  skilful 
work  in  Europe.  Embroideries  worked  there  are  generally 
in  silk  threads  on  a  ground  of  the  same  inateriaL  Such  woHk 
is  largdy  used  for  various  artides  of  costume,  and  for  coveriets, 
screens,  banners,  chair-covers  and  table-hangings.  The  orna- 
ments upon  the  robes  especially  are  prescribed  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  wearer.  The  designs  indude  elaborate  landscapes 
with  buildings  and  figures,  dragons,  birds,  animals,  symbolic 
devices,  and  especially  flowers  (Plate  HI.  fig.  xi).  Dr  Bushdl 
states  that  the  stuff  to  be  embroidered  is  first  stretched  upon  a 
frame,  on  pivots,  and  that  pattern-books  with  woodcuts  have 
been  published  for  the  workers'  guidance.  A  kind  of  embroidery 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  Canton  to  Europe  rivals 
painting  in  the  variety  and  gradation  of  its  colours,  and  in  the 
smoothness  and  regularity  of  its  surface. 

Embroidery  in  Japan  resembles  in  many  ways  that  of  China, 
the  country  which  probably  supplied  its  first  models.  As  a 
general  rule,  Japanese  work  is  more  pictorial  and  fandful  than 
that  of  China,  and  the  stitching  is  looser.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  brush  has  been  used  to  add  to  the  variety  oi  the 
embroidered  work,  and  in  other  cases  the  needle  has  been  an 
accessory  upon  a  fabric  already  ornamented  with  printing  or 
painting.  Japanese  work  is  diaracterized  generally  by  bold 
and  broad  treatment,  and  e^>ecial  skill  is  shown  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  landscapes — figures,  rocks,  waterfalls,  animab, 
birds,  trees,  flowers  and  douds  being  each  rendered  by  a  few 
lines.  More  elaborate  are  the  large  temple  hangings,  the 
pattern  being  frequently,  thrown  into  relief,  and  completdy 
covering  the  ground  materiaL 

Embroidery  in  Persia  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  decoration  of  carpets,  for  prayer  or  for  use  at  the  bath 
(Plate  V.  fig.  27).  Robes,  hangings,  curtains,  tablecovers  and 
portieres  are  also  embroidered.  A  preference  is  shown  for 
floral  patterns,  but  the  Mahommedans  of  Persia  had  no  scruples 
about  introducing  the  forms  of  men  and  animals — the  former 
engaged  in  hawking  or  hunting,  or  feasting  in  gardens.  Panels 
embroidered  with  dose  diagonal  bands  of  flowers  were  made 
into  loose  trousers  for  women,  now  obsolete.  The  embroidered 
shawls  of  Kerman  are  widdy  cdebrat^.  Hangings  and  covers 
of  doth  patchwork  have  been  embroidered  in  many  parts  of 
Persia,  more  particularly  at  Resht  and  IspahaiL 

In  Turkestan,  and  especially  at  Bokhara,  excellent  embroideries 
have  been,  and  are,  produced,  some  patterns  being  of  a  bold 
floral  type,  and  others  conventionalized  into  hooked  and  serrated 
outlines.  The  work  is  most  usually  ia  bright-coloured  silks, 
red  predominating,  on  a  linen  materiaL 

In  North  Africa  the  embroidery  of  Morocco  and  Algeria 

deserves  notice;  the  former  inclines  more  to  geometrical  forms 

and  the  latter  to  patterns  of  a  floral  character. 

BiBUOGKAPBT.^Lady  Afford.  Needlework  as  Art  (London,  1886] 
Mrs  M.  Barber,  Some  Drawings  of  Anci4Hi  Embroidery  {ib.,  i 
P.  Blanchet,  Tissnr  anSiqties  et  du  havt  moyn-dto  (Paris,  1 
P.  hock,  DiM  Klomodien  det  HeOitiin  ROmischm^  RmOies  Dem 
NaHoulS'vatwA,  186a):  M.  Charies,  Us  Brodenes  ei  Us  deuteUes 
(Paris.  1905);  Mrs  Christie.  Embroidery  and  Tapestry  Woamnt 
(London,  1906)1  A.  S.  Cole.  C.B.,  ***  Some  Amects  of  Aadent  and 
Modem  Embroidsry  **  {Soc.  of  Arts  Jonmal,  liif.,  1905,  pp.  99^^73) : 
R.  Cox,  L'AH  de  dieorer  Us  tissue  (Paris,  Lyons,  1900);  L.  P.  Day, 
Art  M  Needlework  (London,  I90e){  A.  Dolby.  Ofrnth  Embroiierp 
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W-.  IS67).  «»d  fluKl  I'MAMf  P^,  IMS):  M.  D«I«.  «■«■  t  coududed  thil  cmbcyology  would  exclude  tbe  iludy  al  luvM, 

-     ■    -  .     J    .    -   ,„    .    ,    r.   ^        >...   — '.  ™j    pUce  outmie  iliB  p«rmt  uid  ouliide  the  *gg.    But  (bis  ii  Dot 

»,  I  the  cue;  embryology  includci  not  jinly  »  iludy  of  embiyoi 
u  just  defined,  bnt  alu  i  study  of  larvae^  la  this  way  the 
scope  o(  the  subject  is  iiiU  further  widened.  At  long  as  em- 
bryology coDfinei  its  sitenUan  to  embryoj,  it  Is  eisy  to  fii  lu 
limiii,  >t  any  nu  in  the  higher  «nim>lt.  The  domsjn  of  cm- 
biyoiogy  ceasei  in  the  case  of  viviparous  aaimals  at  birth,  in 

(he  young  [aim  actiuint  the  puwei  of  existing  when  septnKed 

from  the  parent,  or  when  removed  from  ihe  protection  of  (be  egg 

membianes.     But  aa  soon  as  peal-embryonic  developmental 

changes  are  admitted  vitliin  the  scope  of  tbe  subject,  it  becomes 

on  doH  consideration  difficult  to  limit  its  range-   It  tnust  include 

all  the  developmental  pioccisei  which  take  place  as  a  leiiik  of 

seiual  reproductim,   .A  man  at  birth,  when  he  ceases  to  be  an 

embryo,  has  still  many  changes  beiida  those  of  simple  growth 

to  pats  (brougti.    Tbe  same  tematk  applies  to  a  young  Irog 

a(  tbe  metamorpbeais.    A  chick  even,  which  can  run  about 

ajid  feed  almost  immediately  after  hatching,  poescaaes  a  plumaga 

very  different  from  (bat  ij  tbe  iull-grown  bird;  a  starfish  at 

(he  metamorpboiis  is  in  many  of  its  features  quite  diflerenl 

fromthelormoithwhichwearelamlliai.   Itmightbeattempted 

to  meet  this  difficulty  by  limiting  embryology  to  a  study  <rf  all 

those  dianges  which  occur  in  the  organism  before  the  attainment 

of  the  adult  state.    But  Iho  merely  ahilis  tbe  difficulty  14 

I  quaner,  and  makes  it  neccsiaiy  to  define  what  is  meant 

adult  state.    At  first  sight  this  may  seem  easy,  and  no 

doubt  it  is  not  difficult  wbeo  man  and  (be  higher  animals  alona 

question,  for  in  these  (he  adult  stale  may  be  defined 

compantively  diarply  as  the  stage  of  seiual  maturity.    After 

period,  (hough  changes  in  tbe  organism  still  continue,  they 

are  retrogressive  changes,  and  as  such  might  fairly  be  excluded 

n  any  account  of  development,  which  clearly  implies  progies- 

I,  not  retrognaaion.    But.  as  so  olten  happens  in  the  study 

irganlsms,  formulae  which  apply  quite  satiEfactorily  to  oai 

group  require  modlficitioris  whea  others  are  considered.    Doc* 

iirity  always  mark  (be  a(tainment  of  the  adult  state? 

tod  adult  when  it  acquires  its  reproductive  oijans? 

Can  a  larval  Ctenophore,  which  acquires  Iunc(ional  nptoductiv* 

glands  and  still  possesses  tbe  power  of  passing  into  the  form 

ordinarily  described  as  adult  In  (bat  group,  be  considered  to  hav« 

reached  tbe  end  of  its  devetoiuieati'    Or — to  take  the  case  ol 

'  S«  A.  Altlmr  liisl^tdu  dic€is.'7Emirim  (a  vols..  Ecnbrun.    '^™'  "'"als,  such  at  AmpiiioHi,  BalaHOtSstiui,  and  many 

■'  -  ■  ■      ' "  -  '-"  worms  m  which  impoitant  deveh^mental  processes 

.    .   [ormation  of  new  gill  sUtt,  of  gonadlal  sacs,  or  even  ol 

whole  segments  of  (he  body,  long  after  the  power  of  rtproduclJoB 

has  been  acquired— how  is  tbe  atlainment  of  the  adult  statt 

d.  for  it  la  dear  that  in  them  the  attairmient  of  seaual 

^      ocs  not  correspond  with  the  end  of  growth  and 

development?    If,  then,  embiyokigy  is  to  be  ngaided  as  indud- 

ing  not  only  the  study  of  embryos,  but  also  that  of  larvae,  i,e, 

includes  the  study  of  the  whole  devdopnental  history  of 

(he  individual — and  it  is  impoeaible  to  treat  the  subject  rationally 

unless  it  is  so  regarded — it  becomes  eiceeding  difficult  to  hi 

'  '  liu  limit  to  tbe  period  of  life  with  wbicb  etnbryidofy 

ItseU.    The  beglmmig  of  this  period  cw  be  fixed,  but 

not  Uu  end,  onlesi  it  be  the  cod  of  life  iudf,  ij.  dcalh.    Tha 

sbryokgy,  (hen,  Is  the  science  of  Individual  devdoiv 

nmt,  and  indudes  within  Its  purview  all  those  changes  of  form 

— 1 jj^  irticther  embiyonic,  larval  or  pott-larval,  whick 

!  (he  life  of  tha  bidividuaL    Tbe  b^inning  al  tUi 

period  It  precise  and  definite — It  is  tbe  completioD  of  the  fenlli^ 

tion  of  the  ovum,  in  wliich  (be  life  of  the  uidivjdual  has  its  tisrt. 

.     1  the  other  btnd,  is  vague  and  cunoi  be  precisely 

defined,  unlets  it  be  death,  in  which  cau  the  period  ol  life  with 

yoangoranlan    "''^  embryology  concerns  itseli  is  coincident  with  the  life  ol 

■M.    It  might  thus  be    ■h'i'w'ividual.    To  use  the  words  of  Huiley  (■' Cell  Theory." 

pfiQn  eoDloved  in  the    f^*""*^  *■'*'.  voL  i.  p.  .6j):  "  Development,  therefore,  and 

1.. 1:^-..  ;l L_._      \\1r-  arf    Atrlnlu  «rval,; 


S.E.  France-  It  is  built  at  a  height  of  i8j4  It.  on  a  ptati 
that  rises  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance-  It  is  97) 
by  nil  from  Biianf  on  and  34  m.  from  Gap.  Ita  ramparts  w 
d^lriished  in  18^-  In  '906  the  communal  pop.  (induding 
tbe  ganiion)  was  3753.  Besides  tbe  Tour  Brune  (nth  century) 
and  the  old  archiepiacopal  palace,  now  occupied  by  government 
offices,  barracks,  &c.,thechief  object  of  interest  in  Embruni&its 
splendid  cathedral  church,  which  dates  from  the  second  half 
of  the  Iith  century.  Above  its  side  door,  called  the  RliU,  there 
existed  tUl  ijS^  (when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots)  a 
fresco,  probably  painted  in  the  r^tb  century,  representing  the 
Madonna:  this  was  the  object  of  a  celebrated  pilgrimage  for 
puuiy  centuries.  Louis  XL  habitually  wore  on  his  hat  a  leaden 
Image  of  this  Madonna,  for  wluch  he  had  a  very  great  veneration, 
since  between  1440  and  14O1.  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
he  bad  been  the  dauphin^  and  as  such  ruler  of  this  province. 

Embrun  was  the  Eburodunilm  or  Ebredunum  of  the  Romans, 
and  tbe  chief  town  of  the  province  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  The 
episcopal  sec  was  founded  in  the  4th  century,  and  became  an 
archbishopric  about  fioo-  In  rr47  the  archbishops  obtained 
from  the  emperor  Conrad  IIL  very  extensive  temporal  rights, 
and  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  Jn  iija  tbe 
county  of  the  Embrunais  passed  by  maniage  to  the  dauphins  of 
Viennois.  In  1791  the  arcbiepiscopal  see  was  suppressed,  the 
region  being  then  transferred  to  (he  diocese  of  Cap,  so  that  the 
once  metropolitan  cathedral  church  is  now  simply  a  parish  church. 
The  town  waa  sacked  In  15S5  by  the  Huguenota  and  in  r6(|i  by 

the  duke  of  Savoy.    Henri  Amaud  (1641 '  .u.n...j,..^— 

paatoc  ami  general.  "^ 


It  parHtalUn , ,- ._™, 

pabliibrd  by  tbe  Abbi  Piul  Guillaume  (3  vols,.  Paris  and  Cap, 
itoo-lMl);  A-  Fabrr,  Stdiaclut  kiiUrriqucs  m  It  plItniuiH  dit 
™  *  FniK.  i  K.  D.  •TEnl^un  (Gichoble.  1859):  A.  Seurel, 
EialUnoTigut  nr  la  rilh  fEmbnn  (Gap.  i  S60).      (W.  A,  B.  C:) 

BHBRTOLOaT.  The  word  embryo  is  derived  from  the  Gr. 
tiflpMr,  which  signified  the  fruit  of  the  womb  before  birth- 
In  its  strict  sense,  therefore,  embryology  is  tbe  s(udy  of  the 
Intrauterine  young  or  embryo,  and  can  only  be  pursued  lu  those 
animals  in  which  the  offspnng  are  retained  in  the  uterua  of  the 
mother  until  they  have  acquired,  or  nearly  acquired,  the  form 
of  the  parent  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  tbe  word  has  ■ 
much  wider  application  than  would  be  ga(heiedtiom  itt  deriva- 
tion. All  animals  above  the  Protozoa  tmdergo  at  the  begirming 
6f  (heir  existence  rapid  growth  and  considerable  changes  of 
form  and  structure.  During  these  changes,  which  constitute 
Ibc  development  of  the  animal,  the  young  otgoiusm  may  be 
incspoble  of  leading  a  free  life  and  obtaining  its  own  food.  In 
rich  cases  it  It  either  contained  in  (he  body  of  the  parent  01  i( 
Is  protruded  and  Ues  quiescent  within  the  egg  mcmbianea; 
«r  it  may  be  capable  of  leading  an  independent  Ufe.  poiscsilng 
In  a  functional  condition  tU  th*  organa  necessary  for  the  miio- 


It  called  an  tmlryo,'  in  the  latter  1 


IftPKODUCnON] 
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q«ikof  tkc  MtiBcraiivcbilf  u  icaj,  conudcring  u  laa^ntry 
latln(-pDfn(  bvtiieeii  the  fo  u  ibt  adult  or  pnfcct  alile." 

Thnc  »re  tiro  klndi  of  reproduction,  (Iw  »eiu»l  »nd  the 
■itiMil.  TIm  kiiuI  metbod  bu  for  iu  roults  ui  incruis  of 
-  theaunibeiolkindiof  individiiilMorg»iiiMn,wlKre«i 

S^"         tbe  uenul  Kffonk  an  incnaiB  In  Ibe  nnnbcr  of 
ladlvldiub  of  the  unw  kind.    If  the  asexual  melhod 
of  reproduction  alone  eiisted,  there  vouk!,  aa  lar  as  our  know- 

Uodi  ol  aj^aita:  to  mv  lodlviduiilit;  could  uhe.  Tb«  Grjt 
esUbliibDKiit  of  a  Dcir  kind  of  individual  by  the  soiial  piocto 
bcOeclediaaveiy  liailluniaixiicrlnallMetAioa.  The  panal 
laDducet  by  >  pioceu  ol  imequal  EImIdh,  Hbidi  taks  place  at  a 
put  of  tlu  body  called  the  Rpiodactive  gland,  a  annall  living 
organism  called  tbe  reproductive  ctU.  Thfre  are  always  two 
kindi  of  [epioduclive  cells,  and  these  are  generally  produced  by 
diffennt  anuoab  called  the  male  and  female  reapectively  (whu 
Ihey  are  produced  by  the  same  animal  it  is  said  to  be  henna' 
phrodile).  The  reproductive  cell  produced  by  the  nude  b  called 
the  Epeimatouxjn,  and  that  produced  by  tbe  female,  tbe  ovum. 
Thne  


of  pFOlopUscD,  but  di^ET  conaiderably  in  fonn.  They  are  without 
the  organs  of  nutRtlon,  flic.,  whkh  characterine  iheir  parents, 
but  tbe  ovma  nearly  always  possesses,  stored  up  within  lt> 
protoplasm,  a  greater  or  las  quantity  of  viteUlEic  matter  oi 
food-yolk,  while  the  spermatoiooo  possesses  to  almost  all  casa 
the  power  of  locomotiou.  The  object  with  which  these  ivo 
minute  and  ilaiple  organisms  aie  produced  Is  lo  fuse  with  one 
■nolher  and  eve  toe  to  one  resultant  uninuclcated  [for  the 
nuclei  fuse)  organism  nr  celt,  which  is  called  the  tytelt.  This 
process  of  fusion  between  the  two  kinds  of  rqirodnctlve  celh, 
wbicbaietermedfandu.iscalkdconjugalion^  it  is  the  process 
which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  feilHizstioa  of  the  ovum, 
and  Its  tesolt  is  the  otablishnunt  of  *  new  individual.  This 
Dew  individual  at  first  is  simply  a  uninuclealed  mass  of  living 

and  is  genecany  bounded  by  a  delicate  cutlculat  membrane 
called  the  vitelline  membrane.  In  form  the  newly  established 
lygote  resemblei  the  female  gamete  or  ovum — so  much  so. 
Indeed,  that  it  Es  Irequenlly  called  the  ovum;  but  it  must  be 
dearly  undenlood  that  although  the  bulk  ol  ill  itullcr  bus  been 
derived  from  the  ovum,  it  consists  of  ovum  and  Epcnnaiaioon, 
and,  Bi  showa  by  III  subsequent  behaviour,  the  spctmatoiooB 
has  quite  ai  much  to  do  with  determining  its  vital  properties 

To  tbe  unaided  eye  the  main  dilTerence  betwem  the  newly  (ormcd 
nrgotea  of  different  isecieB  of  animals  is  that  ol  bulk,  and  this  ia 
due  u  the  amount  of  foed-yslk  hald  In  i  -      -      • 


w  ova  of  ihe  rahbii  and 

The  losd-yolk  is  dcpaaied 

...^....  «  ,.».  '-....  ~.„fiLy  of  Its  pratoplam,'w ..._  ._ 

(till  a  part  of  ih*  ovary  of  the  pamitt.  It  is  as  ineii  MbMance 
which  Is  used  as  food  bier  on  l^  the  otvelopiiig  embryo,  and  it 
■cHaa  a  dilutsal  of  (he  livisf  maiier  ol  ihe  awm.    It  hu  a 


Frog  i'7S  mm.,  vhili  the  ova  of  iCe  rahbii  and  AmflueKH  havt 
adumetErgf'I  mm.    Thelosd-yolkisdEpaBledin  Iheovumua 

1..  _r  .t- 1  — .:,.:...  -r  :.,  proioplawn,"whi'~  "^^  -...-—  -■- 


Ai  In  the  case  ol  so  i      . 
Inipoilant  properties  of  tbe  aygote  do  not  become  apparent 

until  it  11  submiEted  to  the  action  of  crtemal  forcea. 
^'"'^  These  forces  constilnle  the  eiieraal  conditions  of 
"rir         eilsience,  and  (he  properties  which  are  called  lorth 

by  their  action  are  called  the  acquired  characters  of 
the  otgaDiia.  The  investigation  of  these  properties,  particulsriy 
Of  lh«e  which  are  called  forth  In  the  early  stages  of  the  process, 
constitutes  the  science  of  Embryology.  With  regard  to  the 
manifestation  oF  these  properties,  certain  points  tnust  be  dearly 
nndecstood  at  the  outset:— (i)  IE  the  tygote  li  a^lhheld  from  the 
■pproprtale  eitemal  influences.  t.(,  il  a  ptant-srcd  be  kept  in 
■  boxim  from  mrdstiin  or  at  a  hiw  temperature,  no  ptopertia 


an  evolved,  and  the  aygoto  ninahu  apparently  u         

(t)  the  acqnisltloil  of  the  properties  which  constitutes  Ihe  growth 
and  development  of  the  organism  proceeds  in  a  perfectly  definite 
sequence,  which,  so  laj  as  Is  known,  cannot  be  alletcdj  Cj]  just 
as  the  features  of  the  growing  organism  change  under  the  con- 
tinued a(tion.o(  tbe  ertemal  conditions,  so  tbe  eiternat  coaditkma 
themselves  must  change  as  the  organism  Is  ptogtcssivdy  evolved. 
WitbtcgardLothk  last  change,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  it  Is 
usually,  if  not  always,  effected  by  the  oigaiiisiB  itseU,  making 
use  of  the  properties  which  It  bei  acquired  at  earlier  stages  ol  its 
growth,  and  acting  In  response  to  tbe  exienial  conditions.  Then 
is,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  a  coDlinuous  adjost* 
neni  betweea  the  eatenuJ  and  bteroal  ttlations.  Fat  every 
organism  a  certain  svcceesioa  of  conditions  is  oecessaty  If  the 
complete  and  normal  evolution  of  propcilles  is  lo  take  place. 
Wilbin  ccrtsjn  limits,  these  cooditioos  may  vaiy  without  inter- 
feting  with  the  nonnal  evofutloB  ol.tbe  propcrtiea,  though  such 
variations  are  generally  refunded  lo  by  slight  but  tuiimportaul 
variation  ol  the  propcnlcs  (variation  of  accjuired  characters). 
But  if  the  variation  ol  the  conditloni  is  too  great,  the  evolved 
properties  becosie  abnoimal,  and  are  of  such  a  nature  aa  to 
preclude  tbe  normal  evolmion  of  the  organtoni  fei  other  words, 
the  action  of  the  conditions  upon  the  organism  is  injnrloDS, 
causing  abortions  and,  ultimately,  death.  For  many  organism* 
the  conditions  of  czistcnca  are  well  known  for  all  stages  of  lifsi 
and  can  be  easily  imitated,  so  that  they  can  be  reared  artificially 
and  kept  alive  and  made  to  breed  in  confinemenl — t.g.  th« 
cODimon  fowl.  But  in  a  laige  number  of  cases  it  b  not  poisllile, 
through  ignonrux  of  the  proper  condiiiosa,  or  on  accmmt  of 
the  difficulty  of  inttBling  them,  lo  make  the  organism  evolve 
all  its  properties.  For  instance,  there  are  many  marine  larvae 
which  have  never  been  leareil  beyond  a  certain  point,  aod  thei* 
are  tome  organiun*  which,  even  when  nearly  fuU-gtown—a 
stage  of  life  at  which  It  is  generally  mcist  eaiy  to  aacirtain  and 
imitate  the  natural  condftioRs— wIH  not  live,  or  at  any  rats 
will  not  breed,  in  captivity.  Of  lale  years  some  naturallstl 
have  largely  occupied  themselves  with  experimental  obsarvatiao 
of  the  eflects  on  certain  organiitnB  ol  marked  and  definite  dumgea 
of  the  conditions,  and  the  name  of  Developmental  Hecbanics 
[or  Pkyiitloty  'I  Dcrdcfmtni)  has  been  appUed  to  this  braoch 


itudy  (see  below), 
the  ovum.  It  baa  been  ol 
of  the  apennatcaooB,  prevei 
number  of  male  pmnudci  a 


rule,  only  one  spemistoioon  fuies  irilb 
:rvcd  in  lonie  fagt  that  a  memtiane, 

in  enters,  a  comspomliiig     "" 
t  formed,  and  the  lubeequeat  develep- 
n.  is  abnoimal  and  soon  ceaiea.    lb, 
ce  of  chloroform,  carbonic  add,  Ac.) 


Selachians,  Amphibians  and  Mammals),  but 
orms  a  male  pronucleus  fice  below),  the  rrst 
imetogeny  Is  trw  name  applied  to  the  formation 
of  the  ova  and  tpFnnatoioa.  The  celh  of  Ibe 
are  the  germ  cells  (eilfMUi  spermotetenia), 
3nand  give  rise  to  the  progameles,  which  In  the 
ire  wmctlmes  called  oScjUel.  In  the  case  of  the 

~ The  oCcytcs  arc  more  familiarly  called  Ihe 

.  The  iniclcui  of  the  oOcytt  is  called  (be  BetniaM 
■  oocyte  (progamctr)  gives  rise  bv  divi^on  to  ihe  ovum 
te,  the  niickua  of  which  Is  called  the  fimalt  pmiuUui. 
rule  the  oocyte  divides  unequally  twice,  givhv  rite  lo 
"  d  pTHar  bodin,  and  to  the  ovum,    ^le  first 

■•>  'K.v  ™.  ......  k™.  -™— 

division  of  the  oOcyle  <r 
"  ' —  the  oOcyle  oy  one 


divibon  only,  and  there  is  only  one  polir  body  fe.f.  mouse.  Sobotta, 
AkK  f.  mitr.  Anal..  tSgj.  p.  is).  Tbe  polar  bodies  are  ovaLbut 
as  a  rule  th^  are  so  smDll  at  lobe  incapable  of  fertiliiat  Ion.  They 
may  Itierelorc  be  regarded  as  abortive  ova.  In  one  case,  however 
ha  Francotic,  Bull.  Acti.  5(J(,  (3),  mill.,  iSgr,  p.  119).  thi 
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becomes  tanogtd  in  the  manner  ordiaacily  spoken  of  asceUuJar. 
This  division  of  the  nucleus  is  effected  by  the  process  called 
— ^^  binary  fission;  that  is  te  say,  it  first  divides  into 

two,  then  each  of  these  divides  simultaneously  again 
into  two,  giving  four  nuclei^  each  of  these  after  a  pause  again 
simultaneously  divides  into  two.  So  the  process  continues  for 
some  time  until  the  ovum  becomes  possessed  of  a  large  number 
of, nuclei,  aU  of  which  have  proceeded  from  the  original  nucleus 
by  a  series  of  l>inary  fissions.  This  division  of  the  nucleus,  which 
constitutes  the  essential  part  of  the  cleavage  of  the  ovum,  con- 
tinues through  the  whole  of  life,  but  it  is  only  in  the  earliest 
period  that  it  is  distinguished  by  a  distinct  name  and  used  to 
charactmze  a  stage  of  development  The  nuclear  division  of 
cleavage  is  usually  at  first  a  rhythmical  process,  all  the  nuclei 
divide  simultaneously,  and  periods  of  nuclear  activity  alternate 
with  periods  of  resL  Nuclear  divisions  may  be  said  to  be  of  three 
kinds,  according  to  the  accompanying  changes  in  the  surrounding 
protoplasm:  (i)  accompani«l  by  no  visible  change,  e,g,  the 
multinucleated  Protozoon  Actinosphaerium;  (2)  accompanied 
by  a  rearrangement  of  the  protoplasm  around  each  nucleus, 
but  not  by  its  division  into  two  separate  masses,  e,g.  the  division 
which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  colony  of  Protozoa,  (3) 
accompanied  by  the  division  of  the  protoplasm  into  two  parts, 
so  that  two  distinct  cells  resiJt,  e.g.  the  divisions  by  which  the 
free  wandering  leucocytes  are  produced,  the  reproduction  of 
uninuclear  Protozoa,  &c.  In  the  cleavage  of  the  ovum  the  first 
two  of  these  methods  of  division  are  found,  but  probably  not 
the  third.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  nuclear  divisions 
of  cleavage  were  always  of  the  third  kind,  and  the  result  of 
cleavage  was  supposed  to  be  a  mass  of  isolated  cells,  which 
became  reunited  in  the  subsequent  devdopment  to  give  rise  to 
the  later  connexion  between  the  tissues  which  were  known  to 
exist.  But  in  1885  it  was  noticed  that  in  the  ovum  of  Peripatus 
captnsis  (A.  Sedgwick,  Quart.  Journ.  Uk.  Science^  xxv.,  1885, 
p.  449)  the  extranudear  protoplasm  did  not  divide  in  the  cleavage 
of  the  ovum,  but  merely  became  rearranged  round  the  increasing 
nucid;  the  continuity  of  the  prot(^lasm  was  not  broken,  bat 
persisted  into  the  later  stages  of  growth,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
tissue-connexions  which  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  adult.  This 
discovery  was  of  some  importance,  because  it  rendered  intelligible 
the  unity  of  the  embryo  so  far  as  its  developmental  processes  are 
concerned,  the  maintenance  of  this  unity  being  somewhat 
surprising  on  the  previous  view.  On  furtjicr  inquiry  and 
examination  it  was  found  that  the  ova  of  many  other  animab 
presented  a  cleavage  essentially  similar  to  that  of  Peripatus. 
Indeed,  it  was  found  that  the  nuclear  divisions  of  cleavage  were 
of  the  flr^t  two  kinds  just  described.  In  some  eggs,  e.g.  the 
Alcyonaria,  the  first  nuclear  divisions  are  ejected  on  the  first 
plan,  i^  they  take  place  without  at  first  producing  any  viuble 
effect  upon  the  protoplasm  of  the  egg.  But  in  the  later  stages 
of  deavage  the  protoplasm  becomes  arranged  around  each 
nudeus  and  related  to  it  as  to  a  centre.  In  the  majority  of  eggs, 
nowever,  the  protoplasm,  though  not  undergoing  complete 
deavage,  becomes  rearranged  round  each  nudeus  as  these  are 
formed.  The  best  and  dearest  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by 
many  Arthropodan  eggs,  in  which  the  nudeus  of  the  just-formed 
zygote  takes  up  a  central  position,  where  it  undergoes  its  first 
division,  subsequent  divisions  taking  place  entirdy  within  the  egg 
and  not  in  any  way  affecting  its  exterior.  The  result  is  to  give  rise 
to  a  nucleated  network  or  foam-work  of  protoplasm,  ramifying 
through  the  yolk-particles  and  containing  these  in  its  meshes. 

In  other  Arthropodan  tggi  the  cleavage  is  on  the  80<allfid 
centrolectthal  type,  in  which  the  dividing  iradei  pass  to  the  cortex 
of  the  oVum,  and  the  svface  of  the  ovum  becomes  indented  with 
grooves  corresp>onding  to  each  nudeus.  In  this  kind  of  deavage 
all  the  so-called  segments  are  continuous  with  the  cential 
undivided  yolk-mass4  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  Arthropods 
the  egg  breaks  up  into  masses,  whkh  cannot  be  said  to  have  the 
value  of  ccHs,  as  Ihcy  arc  frequently  without  nudd.  In  other 
eg0S,  characterized  by  a  considerable  amount  kA  yolk,  e.g.  the 
ova  of  Cephalopoda,  and  of  the  Vertebrata  with  much  yolk,  the 
fint  nudeus  takes  op  an  eccentric  position  in  a  small  patch  of 


protoplasm  which  it  compaoAiwly  free  from  yotk-particlea 
This  patch  is  the  germinal  disc,  and  the  nudear  divisions  are 
confined  to  it  and  to  the  transitional  region,  where  it  merges 
into  the  denser  yolk  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  egg.  At 
the  dose  of  segmentation  the  genninal  disc  consists  of  a  number 
of  nudd,  each  surrounded  k|y  its  own  mass  of  protoplasm, 
which  is,  however,  not  separated  from  the  protoplasm  round  the 
neighbouring  nudd,  as  was  formerly  si4>po6ed,  but  is-continuous 
at  the  points  of  contact.  In  th&  manner  the  germinal  disc  has 
beccome  converted  into  the  blastoderm,  which  consists  of  a  smati 
watch-glass-shaped  mass  of  so^aUed  cells  resting  on,  but  con- 
tinuous with,  the  large  yolk-mass.  It  is  duuiacteristic  of  this 
kind  of  ovum  that  there  is  alwayaa  row  of  nudei,  called  the  yolk- 
nudd,  placed  Jn  the  denser  yolk,  immediatdy  adjacent  to  tjie 
blastoderm.  These  nudd  are  continiuUy  undergoing  division, 
one  of  the  products  of  division,  together  wUh  a  little  of  the  sparse 
yolk  protoplasm,  passing  into  the  blastoderm  to  reinforce  it 
(so-caJled  formative  cells).  The  other  product  of  the  dividing 
yolk-nudd  remains  in  the  yolk,  in  readiness  for  the  next  division. 
In  this  manner  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm  are  continually 
bdng  added  to  the  periphery  of  the  blastoderm  and  assisting 
in  its  growth.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  nudeatcd 
masses  of  which  the  blastoderm  consists  are  in  continuity  with 
each  other  and  with  the  sparse  protoplasmic  reticulum  of  the 
subjacent  yolk. 

In  the  great  majority  of  eggs,  then,  the  nuclear  division  of 
cleavage  is  not  accompanied  by  a  complete  division  of  the  ovum 
into  separate  cells,  but  only  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  proto- 
plasm, which  produces,  indeed,  the  so-called  cellular  arrangemeoty 
and  an  appearance  only  of  separate  cells.  But  there  still  remain 
to  be  mentioned  those  small  eggs  in  which  the  amount  of  yolk 
is  inconsiderable,  and  in  which  division  of  the  nudd  does  appear 
to  be  aca>mpanied  by  a  complete  division  of  the  surrounding 
protoplasm  into  separate  unconnected  ceUs — ova  of  many 
Annelida,  Mollusca,  Echinoderma,  &c,  and  of  Mammalia 
amongst  Vertebrata.  In  the  case  of  these  also  (G.  F.  Andrews, 
Zool.  Bulletin^  iL,  1898)  it  has  been  shown  that  the  apparently 
separate  spheres  are  connected  by  a  number  of  fine  ana^mosang 
threads  of  a  hyaline  protoplasm,  which  are  n6t  easy  to  detect 
and  are  readily  destroyed  by  the  action  of  reagents.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  the  divisions  of  the  nudd  in  deavage  are  ia 
no  case  accompanied  by  complete  division  of  the  surrounding 
protoplasm,  and  the  organism  in  the  deavage  stage  is  a  continuous 
whole,  as  it  is  in  all  the  other  stages  of  its  existence. 

Of  late  years  a  great  number  of  cjqjeriments  have  been  made 
to  discover  the  effects  of  dividing  the  embryo  during  its  cleavage^ 
and  of  destroying  certain  portions  of  it.  These  experi-  g^f^f^^^ 
ments  have  been  made  with  the  object  of  testing  the  ,Mtnr> 
view,  hdd  by  some  authorities,  that  certain  segments 
are  already  set  apart  in  deavage  to  give  rise  to  certain  adult 
organs,  so  that  if  they  were  destroyed  the  organs  in  question  could 
not  be  dcvdoped.  The  results  obtained  have  not  borne  out  this 
view.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  been 
different  according  to  the  stage  at  which  the  separation  was 
effected  and  the*  conditions  under  which  the  experiment  was 
carried  out.  If  the  e3q>eriment  be  made  at  a  sufiidcntly  early 
stage,  each  part,  if  not  too  small,  wiH  develop  into  a  normal, 
though  small,  embryo.  In  some  cases  the  embryo  remained 
imperfect  for  a  certain  time  after  the  expei;iment,  but  the  loss 
is  eventually  made  good  by  regeneration.  (For  a  summary  of 
the  work  done  on  this  subject  see  R.  S.  Bergh,  Zocl.  CtntralblaU, 
vii.,  1900,  p.  I.) 

The  end  of  cleavage  is  marked  by  the  commencement  of  the 
differentiation  of  the  organs.  The  first  differentiation  is  the 
formation  of  the  layers.  These  are  three  in  nimiber,  i^j^-ggi 
being  called  respectively  the  ectoderm,  endodcrm  and  (ttcfr, 
mesoderm,  or,  in  embryos  in  which  at  their  first 
appearance  they  lie  like  sheets  one  above  the  other,  the 
epiblast,  hypoblast  and  mesoblast  The  layers  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  primary  organs,  and  their  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  arc  supposed  to  be  generally  homologous  through- 
out the  series  of  the  Mctazoa.    This  view,  which  is  based  partly 
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wmclinei  becoiDt*  Ifae  ntODth  (mast  CbiMopcxU);  aonetiinn 
it  become*  the  inui  (Strfula) ;  sumdiDia  it  dosei  up,  cving 
rue  to  Bdlh«r,  Ihaugb  in  ihi^  u«  it  nuy  umudc  lh«  fnno  of  a 
lont  ilit  alenf  the  ventnl  lurfice  belon  diuppcuing,  Ja 
MoUuc*  iu  fate  pRunti  the  umc  vuuiioiu  u  in  AanelJdi, 
Now  in  Ihat  (roupa  do  loologiit  would  deny  the  homdagy  of 
the  vaouUt  and  aniu  in  the  different  lomu.  and  yet  tiow  very 
diffetenc  i*  their  biitory  even  in  da«ly  allied  animala-  How 
are  lbe»e  appuenily  diver«  lacti  to  be  nxonciled  i  Theoaly 
aali&factory  ej:pUDali«i  which  hu  been  offered  (Sed^ick, 
Qaarl.  J.  Hit.  Scietici,  niv.,  1S84,  p.  43I  ii  that  the  hlulopote 
a  homologata  in  all  the  grot^  mentioned,  and  is  the  reprc- 
■enlativfl  of  the  original  elngle  opening  into  the  enteric  cavity, 
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0[  the  other  organi  which  develop  from  the  two  primary 
kyers  it  it  only  posuble  la  notice  here  the  cenlod  Dervow 
lybteni.    This  in  almost  all  animnto  develop!  from  the 
ectoderm.    Id    Cephalopods   among   Mollu^ca— the      ^JJi 
(lcveloi>Rient  ol  which  it  remarkable  fiom  the  almost      ^ihk 

have  an  ancestral  ligniBcaacE— and  In  one  or  two  other  form*, 
ll  hu  been  itid  lo  develop  Itom  the  mesoderm ,  but  apart  Iton 
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it  tlM  diMdioa  tat  tlR  tord,  ThU  latter  ntnictuxe  h  an  incipient 
nerve  trunk.  It  can  be  traced  outwards  into  the  mcsoblastic  reti- 
culum, from  the  strands  of  which  it  is  indeed  developed,  and  with 
which  it  b  continuous  not  only  at  its  free  end.  but  abo  along  its 
whol*  course.     In  this  ilray  the  nerve  trunks  are  dcvctopcd — Bv  a 

fuhering  up,  ao  to  speak,  of  the  fibres  of  the  reticulum  into  bundles, 
hcse  bundles  are  generally  marked  by  the  possession  of  nuclei, 
especially  in  their  conical  parts,  which  become  no  doubt  the  nuclei 
of  the  nerve  sheath,  and.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ganglia,  of 
nerve  ccUs.  Froni  this  ancount  of  the  eaidy  devclopinent  of  the 
nerves,  it  is  apparent  that  they  arc  in  their  origin  continuous  with 
all  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  with  that  of  the  central  nervous 
system  and  with  that  which  becomes  transformed  into  muscular 
tissue  and  connective  and  epithelial  tissues.  All  these  tissues  are 
developed  from  the  general  reticulan.  which  in  the  young  embryo 
can  be  seen  to  pervade  the  whole  body,  not  being  confined  to  the 
mesoderm,  but  extending  between  the  nuclei  of  the  ectoderm  and 
endodcrm.  and  forming  the  extra-nuclear,  so-called  cellular,  proto- 
plasrA  of  those  layers.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  the 
stages  of  the  embryo  with  which  we  aoe  here  concerned  the  so-called 
celliilar  constitution  of  the  tissues,  which  b  such  a  marked  feature  of 
the  older  embryo  and  adult,  has  not  been  arrived  at.  It  is  true, 
indications  of  it  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  earlier-formed  epithelia, 
but  of  nerve  cells,  muscular  celb,  and  many  lands  of  gland  celb  no 
distinct  sians  are  yet  visiUe.  This  remark  particularly  apiiKes 
to  nerve  cells,  whicbdo  not  make  their  appearance  until  a  much  Later 
stage — not.  indeed,  until  some  time  after  the  principal  nerve  trunks 
and  ganglia  are  indicated  as  tracts  of  pale  fibrous  substance  and 
anregations  of  nuclei  respectively. 

The  embryos  of  Ekismobrsnchs— ^rttcularly  of  ScyUium — are 
the  best  objects  in  which  to  study  the  development  of  nerves.  In 
many  embryos  it  b  difficult  to  make  out  what  happens,  because 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  remam  so  close  toeeiher  that  the 
process  b  obscuned,  and  the  loosening  of  the  mesoblastk;  nuclei  b 
deferrod  ancil  after  the  nerves  have  begun  to  be  differentiated. 
The  process  may  abo  be  traced  in  the  enibryos  of  Peripatus,  where 
the  main  features  are  essentially  similar  to  those  above  described 
(op.  ci*.  p.  131)  The  development  of  the  motor  nerves  has  been 
worked  out  in  Lepidosirm  by  J.  Graham  Kerr  {Trans,  Ray.  Spc  of 
Bdmbnrih,  44.  1904.  p.  119). 

To  sum  up,  the  development  of  nerves  b  not,  as  bas  been 
recently  urged,  an  outgrowth  of  cell  processes  from  certain  ceUs, 
but  b  »  differeoliation  of  a  substance  which  was  already  in 
poiition,  and  from  which  all  other  organs  of  the  body  have  been 
and  are  developed.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  young  nerve 
tracts  can  be  ^en  sooner  near  the  central  organ  than  elsewhere, 
but  it  b  doubtful  if  any  importance  can  be  attached  to  thb  fact, 
since  it  is  not  constantly  observed.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  third  nerve  of  ScyUium  the  diilcrentiation  appears  to  take 
place  earliest  near  ibc  ciliary  ganglion,  and  to  proceed  from  that 
point  to  the  base  of  the  mid-brain. 

There  arc  two  main  methods  in  which  new  organs  are  de- 
vdoped.  In  the  one,  which  indicates  the  possibility  of  physio- 
logical continuity,  the  organ  arises  by  the  direct 
^  modification  of  a  portion  of  a  prc-cxbting  organ; 
the  development  of  the  central  nervous  system  of  the  Vcrtebrata 
from  a  groove  in  the  embryonic  ectoderm  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  thb  method.  In  the  other  method  there  b  no 
continuity  which  can  be  in  any  way  interpreted  as  physiological; 
a  centre  of  growth  appears  in  one  of  the  parts  of  the  embryo, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  mass  of  tissue  which  gradually  shapes  itself 
into  the  required  organ.  The  development  of  the  central  nervous 
system  in  Tcleosteans  and  in  other  similar  exceptional  cases 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  example  of  the  second  plan.  Such  a 
centre  of  growth  b  frequently  called  a  blastema,  and  consists  of  a 
mass  of  closely  packed  nuclei  which  have  arisen  by  the  growth- 
activity  of  the  nuclei  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  coelom,  an 
organ  which  b  found  in  the  so-called  coclomalc  anlmab,  and 
which  in  the  adult  b  usually  divided  up  more  or  less  completely 
into  three  parts,  namely,  body-cavity,  renal  organs,  generative 
glands,  presents  in  different  animab  both  these  methods  of 
devck)pment.  In  certain  animab  it  develops  by  the  direct 
modification  of  a  part  of  the  primitive  enteron,  while  in  others  it 
aijses  by  the  gradual  shaping  of  a  mass  of  tissue  which  consists 
of  a  compact  mass  of  nuclei  derived  by  nuclear  proliferation 
from  one  or  more  of  the  pre-existing  tissues  of  the  body.  Inas- 
much as  the  first  rudiment  of  the  coelom  nearly  always  makes  its 
appearance  at  an  eariy  stage,  when  the  ectoderm  and  endodcrm 
•fe  almost  the  only  tissuespresent^  and  as  it  then  bulks  relatively 


very  large  and  frequently  contains  within  itself  the  potential 
centres  of  growth  of  other  organs,  e.^.  mesenchymal  organs  (see 
above),  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  cmbryologists  as  being  the 
forerunner  of  all  the  so-called  mesodermal  organs  of  the  body, 
and  has  been  dignified  with  the  somewhat  mysterious  rank 
which  attaches  to  the  conception  of  a  germinal  layer.  Its 
prominence  and  importance  at  an  early  stage  led  embryologbts, 
as  has  already  been  explained,  to  overlook  the  fact  that  although 
some  of  the  centres  of  growth  for  the  formation  of  other  non- 
cock>mic  mesodermal  organs  and  tissues  may  be  contained 
within  it,  all  are  not  so  contained,  and  that  there  are  centres  of 
mesodermal  growth  still  left  in  the  ectoderm  and  endodcrm 
after  its  establishment.  If  these  considerations,  and  others  h'ke 
them,  are  correct,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  conception 
implied  by  the  word  mesoderm  has  no  objective  exbtcnce,  that 
the  tissue  of  the  embryo  called  mesoderm,  though  sometimes 
mainly  the  rudiment  of  the  coelom,  b  often  much  more  than  thb, 
and  contains  within  itself  the  rudiment  of  many,  sometimes  of  all, 
of  the  organs  appertaining  to  the  mesenchyme.  In  thus  con- 
taining within  itself  the  potential  centres  of  growth  of  other 
organs  and  tissues  which  are  commonly  ranked  as  mesodermal, 
it  is  not  different  from  the  rudiments  of  the  two  other  organs 
already  formed,  namely,  the  ectoderm  and  endodcrm ;  for  these 
contain  within  themselves  centres  of  growth  for  the  production 
of  so-called  mesodermal  tissues,  as  witness  the  nerve-crest  of 
Vertcbrata,  the  growing-point  of  the  pronephric  duct,  and  the 
formation  of  blood-vesscb  from  the  hypoblast  described  for  some 
members  of  the  same  group. 

In  Echinodermata,  Amphioxus,  Enteropnetbta,  and  a  few 
other  groups,  the  codom  develops  from  a  portion  or  portions  of 
the  primitive  enteron,  which  eventually  becomes  separated  from 
the  rest  and  forms  a  variable  number  of  closed  sacs  lying  between 
the  gut  and  the  ectoderm.  The  number  of  these  sacs  varies  in 
different  animab,  but  the  evidence  at  present  available  seems 
to  show  that  the  maximum  number  b  five — an  unpaired  one  in 
front  and  two  pairs  behind — and,  further,  that  if  a  less  nnmber 
of  sacs  b  actually  separated  from  the  enteron,  the  rule  b  for  these 
sacs  so  to  divide  up  that  they  give  rise  to  five  sacs  arranged  in  the 
maimer  indicated.  The  Enteropneusta  present  us  with  the 
clearest  case  of  the  separation  of  five  sacs  from  the  primitive 
enteron  (W.  Batcson,  Quart.  Journ.  Mic.  Set.  xxiv.,  18S4).  In 
Amphioxus,  according  to  the  important  researches  of  E.  W. 
MacBride  {Quart.  Journ.  Mic.  Set.  H.  589),  it  appears  that  a 
similar  process  occurs,  though  it  is 'complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  sacs  of  the  posterior  pair  become  divided  up  at  an  early 
stage  into  many  pairs.  In  Phoronis  there  are  indications  of  the 
same  phenomenon  (A.  T.  Masterman,  Quart.  Journ.  Mh.  Sci. 
xliii.  375).  In  the  Chaetognatha  a  single  sac  only  b  separated 
from  the  enteron,  but  soon  becomes  divided  up.  In  the  Brachio- 
poda  one  pair  of  sacs  b  separated  from  the  enteron,  bat  our 
knowledge  of  their  later  history  b  not  sufficient  to  enable  tis  to 
say  whether  they  divide  up  into  the  typically  arranged  five  sacs. 
In  Echinodermata  the  number  of  sacs  separated  from  the  enteron 
varies  from  one  to  three;  but  though  the  hbtory  of  these  shows 
considerable  differences,  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
typical  final  arrangement  b  one  unpaired  and  two  paired  sad. 
But  however  many  sacs  may  arise  from  the  primitive  enteron, 
and  however  these  sacs  may  ultimately  divide  up  and  arrange 
themselves,  the  important  point  of  development  common  to  all 
these  am'mab,  about  which  there  can  be  no  dbpute,  b  that  the 
coelom  b  a  direct  differentiation  of  a  portion  of  the  enteron. 

In  the  majority  of  the  Coelomata  the  coelomic  radiment  does 
not  arise  by  the  simple  differentiation  of  a  pre-exbting  organ, 
and  there  b  considerable  variation  in  its  method  of  formation. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  to  arise  by  the  differentiation 
of  a  blastema  (see  above),  which  develops  at  an  early  stage  as  a 
nuclear  proh'feration  from  one  or  more  growth-centres  in  one  or 
both  of  the  primary  la3rcrs.  It  appears  in  this  tissue  as  a  sac 
or  as  a  series  of  sacs,  which  become  transformed  into  the  body- 
cavity  (exc^t  in  the  Arthropoda),  into  the  renal  organs  (with 
the  possible  exception,  again,  of  some  Arthropoda),  and  into  the 
reproductive  glands.    In  pietamericaOy  se^^ented  animab  the 
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towflthing  of  Uiti  kind;  if  the  evolution  tbeocy  is  tnie,  tben  k 
in  concdvablc  that  the  reason  why  the  embryo  of  a  bird  passes 
through  a  stage  in  which  its  pharynx  presents  some  resemblaiice 
to  that  of  a  fish  is  that  a  remote  ancestor  of  the  bird  possessed 
a  pharynx  with  lateral  apertures  such  as  are  at  present  found  in 
fishes. 

But  the  explanation  is  sometimes  pushed  even  further,  and 
it  IS  said  that  these  pharyngeal  apertures  of  the  ancestnd  bird 
had  the  same  respiratory  hinction  as  the  corresponding  structures 
in  modem  fishesk  That  this  is  going  too  far  a  little  reflection  will 
show.  For  if  it  be  admitted  that  all  so-called  vestigial  stiuctures 
had  once  the  same  function  a^  the  homologous  structUKS  when 
fully  developed  in  other  animab,  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit 
that  male  mammals  must  once  have  bad  fully  developed 
mammary  glands  and  suckled  the  young,  that  female  mammals 
formerly  were  provided  with  a  functional  penis,  and  that  in 
species  in  which  the  females  have  a  trace  of  theseoon<teiy  sexual 
characters  of  the  male  the  latter  were  once  common  to  ImSUi  sexes. 
The  second  and  more  extended  form  of  the  explanation  plainly 
introduces  a  considerable  amount  of  contentious  matter,  and  it 
will  be  advisable,  in  the  first  instance,  at  any  late,  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  kss  ambitious  con- 
ception. This  explanation  obviously  implies  the  view  that  in  the 
course  of  evolution  the  tendency  has  been  for  stmcturct  to  persist 
in  the  embryo  after  they  have  been  lost  in  the  adulL  Is  there 
any  justification  for  this  view?  It  is  deady  impossible  to  get  any 
direct  evidence,  because,  as  explained  above,  we  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  ancestors  of  living  animals;  but  if  we  assume  the 
evolution  theory  to  be  true,  there  is  a  certain  amoont  of  indirect 
evidence  which  is  distinct^  oi^xised  to  the  view.  As  is  Ivell 
known,  living  birds  are  without  teeth,  but  it  is  generafly  aawmiwl 
that  their  edentulous  condition  has  been  comparatively  recently 
acquired,  and  that  they  are  descended  froin  animals  which, 
at  a  time  not  very  remote  from  the  present,  possessed  teeth. 
Considering  the  resemblance  of  birds  to  other  terrestrial  verte- 
brates, and  the  fact  that  extinct  birds,  not  greatly  differing  from 
birds  now  living,  are  known  to  have  had  teeth,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  there  is  some  warrant  for  the  assumption*  Yet  in  no  sin^e 
case  has  it  been  certainly  shown  that  any  trace  of  teeth  has 
been  developed  in  the  end>ryo.  Tke  same  remark  applies  to  a 
large  number  of  similar  cases;  for  instance,  the  reduced  digits 
of  the  bird's  hand  and  foot  and  the  limbs  of  snakes.  Moreover, 
organs  which  are  sui^xised  to  have  become  recently  reduced 
and  functionleas  in  the  adult  are  also  reduced  in  the  embryo; 
for  instance,  digits  3  and  4  of  the  horse's  Coot,  the  hind  limbs  of 
whales  (G.  A.  Guldberg  and  F.  Nansen,  **  On  the  Development 
and  Structure  of  Whales,"  Btrgm  Musemny  1894),  the  spiracle 
of  Elasmobranchii.  In  fact^  considerations  of  this  kind  dis- 
tinctly point  to  the  vitfw  tluit  any  tendency  to  the  redaction 
or  enlargement  of  an  organ  in  the  adult  is  shared  approximately 
to  the  same  extent  by  the  embryo.  But  there  are  undoubtedly 
some,  though  not  many,  cases  in  which  organs  whidi  were  pre- 
sumably present  in  an  ancestral  adult  have  persisted  in  the 
embryo  of  the  modern  form.  As  an  instance  may  be  mentioned 
the  presence  in  whale-bone  whales  of  imperfectly  formed  teeth, 
ml^k^  are  absorbed  oompfontively  early  in  foetal  life  (Julin, 
Arch.  Uolcgief  L,  t88o,  p.  75). 

It  thcBeiore  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  why  in  some  cases 
an  organ  is  retained  by  the  embryo  after  its  loss  by  the  adult, 
whereas  in  other  cases  it  dwindles  and  presumably  disappears 
simultaneously  in  the  embryo  and  the  adult.  The  whole  question 
is  examined  and  discussed  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  #/  Microscopical  Science,  xxxvi.,  1894,  p.  35,  and  the 
condusions  there  readied  are  as  follows: — ^A  disappearing  adult 
organ  is  not  retained  in  a  relatively  greater  development  by  an 
organism  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  individual  growth  unless  it  is 
of  fonctional  importance  to  the  young  form.  In  cases  in  which 
the  whole  devd^Mnent  is  embryonic  this  rarely  happens,  because 
the  conditions  of  embryonic  life  are  so  different  from  free  life 
that  functional  embryonic  organs  are  usually  organs  sui  generis, 
e.g.  the  placenta,  amnion,  Ac,  which  cannot  be  traced  to  a 
of  ocgans  prvriously  present  in  the  adult.    It  does, 


howevef,  appear  to  have  happeoed  sometimes,  and  as  att  imttno 
of  it  may  be  mentioned  the  ductus  arteriosus  of  the  Sauropsidan 
and  Mammalian  embryo.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  a 
considerable  period  of  larval  life,  it  does  iq>pear  that  there  is  a 
strong  case  for  thinking  that  organs  which  have  been  k>st  by  the 
adukmay  be  retained  and  made  use  of  by  the  larva.  The  best- 
known  examplr  that  can  be  given  of  thk  is  the  tadpole  of  the 
frog.  Here  we  find  organs,  vix.  gills  and  giU-dits,  which  are 
universally  regarded  as  having  been  attributes  of  an  terrestrial 
Vertebrata  in  an  earlier  and  aqnatlc  condition,  and  we  also 
notice  that  their  retention  is  due  to  their  being  useful  on  account 
of  the  supposed  andent  conditions  of  lifci  having  been  retained. 
Many  other  instanm,  more  or  less  plausible,  of  a  like  retention 
of  ancestral  leatores  by  larvae  might  be  mentioned,  and  it  must 
be  conceded  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that 
larvae  often  retain  traces,  nwre  or  less  complete,  of  ancestri^ 
stages  of  structure.  But  this  admusion  does  not  carry  with  it 
any  obligation  to  accept  the  widdy  prevalent  view  that  larval 
history  can  in  ai^  way  be  regarded  as  a  recapitulation  of  ancestral 
history.  Far  from  it,  for  larvae  in  retaining  some  ancestral 
features  stre  in  no  way  different  from  adults;  they  only  differ 
from  adults  in  the  features  which  they  have  retained.  Both 
larvae  and  adults  retain  ancestral  features,  and  both  have  been 
modified  by  an  adaptation  to  their  respective  conditions  of  fife 
which  has  ever  been  becoming  more  perfect. 

The  oondasi(m,  then,  has  been  reached,  that  whereas  larvae 
frequently  retain  traces  of  ancestral  stages  of  adult  structure, 
embryos  will  rarely  do  so;  and  we  are  confronted  again  with  the 
question.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  presence  in  the  embryo 
of  nmnerous  functionless  organs  which  cannot  be  explained 
otherwise  than  as  having  .been  inherited  from  a  previous  con- 
dition in  which  they  were  functional?  The  answer  is  that  the 
only  organs  of  this  kind  which  have  been  retained  are  organs 
which  have  been  retained  by  the  larvae  of  the  ancestors  siter 
they  have  been  lost  by  the  adult,  and  have  become  in  this  way 
impressed  upon  the  deydopment.  As  an  illustration  taken  from 
current  natural  history  of  the  manner  in  which  larval  characters 
are  in  actual  process  of  becoming  embryonic  may  be  mentioned 
the  case  of  the  viviparous  salamander  {Salamander  atra),  in  which 
the  gills,  &c.,  are  all  developed  but  never  used,  the  animal 
being  bom  without  them.  In  other  and  dosely  allied  species  of 
salamander  there  is  a  considerable  period  of  larval  life  in  which 
the  gills  and  gill-slits  are  functional,  but  in  this  spedes  the  larval 
stage,  for  the  existence  of  which  there  was  a  distinct  reason, 
viz.  the  entirdy  aquatic  habits  of  life  in  the  young  state^  has 
become  at  one  stroke  embryonic  by  its  simple  absorption  into 
the  embryonic  period.  The  view,  then,  that  embryonic  develop- 
ment is  essentially  a  recapitulation  of  ancestral  history  must  be 
given  up;  it  contains  only  a  few  references  to  ancestral  history, 
namely,  those  which  have  been  preserved  probably  in  a  much 
modified  form  by  previous  larvae. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another  supposed 
law  of  embryology — the  so-called  law  of  v.  Baer.  This  generali- 
zation is  usually  stated  as  follows: — Embryos  of 
different  spedes  of  the  same  group  are  more  alike  than 
adults,  and  the  resemblances  are  greater  the  younger 
the  embryo  examined.  Great  importance  lua  been  attached 
to  this  generalization  by  embryolo|^ts  and  naturalists,  and  it  is 
very  widdy  accepted.  Neverthdess,  it  is  open  to  serious  criti- 
cism. If  it  were  tme,  we  should  expect  to  uid  that  embryos  of 
dosely  similar  spedes  would  be  indistinguishable,  but  this  is 
notoriously  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  differ 
more  than  do  the  adults,  in  support  of  which  statement  the 
embryos  of  the  different  spedes  of  PeripaUu  may  be  referred  to. 
The  generalization  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  the  foct  that 
there  b  what  may  be  called  a  family  resemblance  between 
embryos,  but  this  resemblance,  which  is  by  no  means  exact,  is 
purely  superfidat,  and  does  not  extend  to  anatomical  detaiL 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  in  some  cases 
embryos  of  widely  dissimibtr  members  of  the  same  group  present 
anatomical  differences  of  a  higher  morphological  value  than  do 
the  adults  (see  Sedgwick,  toe.  cU.),  and,  as  stated  above   the 
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the  Development  of.  the  Intestine "  in  N<n.  comment,  acad. 
Petropd ,  1768  and  1 769.  But  it  was  not  tfll  the  latter  work  was 
translated  into  German  by  J.  F.  Meckel,  and  appeared  in  his 
Archiv  Cor  iSis,  that  WoUT's  peculiar  merits  9s  the  founder  of 
modem  embryology  came  to  be  known  or  fully  appreciated 

The  special  novelty  of  WoMTs  discoveries  consisted  mainly 
|n  this,  that  he  showed  that  the  germinal  part  of  the  bird's  egg 
forms  a  layer  of  united  granules  or  organized  particles  (cells  of 
the  modern  histologist),  presenting  at  first  no  semblance  of  the 
form  or  structure  of  the  future  embryo,  but  gradually  converted 
by  various  morphological  changes  in  the  formative  material, 
which  are  all  capable  of  being  traced  by  observation,  into  the 
several  rudimentary  organs  and  systems  of  the  embryo.  The 
earlier  form  of  the  embryo  he  deUncated  with  accuracy;  the 
actual  mode  of  formation  he  traced  in  more  than  one  organ>  as 
for  example  in  the  alimentvy  canal,  and  he  was  the  discoverer 
of  several  new  and  important  embryological  facts,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  primordial  kidneys,  which  have  thus  been  named 
the  Wolffian  bodies.  WoUI  further  showed  that  the  growing 
parts  of  plants  owe  their  origin  to  organized  particles  or  cells, 
80  that  he  was  led  to  the  great  generalization  that  the  processes 
of  embryonic  formation  and  of  adult  growth  and  nutrition 
arc  all  of  a  like  nature  in  both  plants  and  animals.  No  advance, 
however,  was  made  upon  the.  basis  of  Wolff's  discoveries  till  the 
year  181 7,  when  the  researches  of  C.  H.  Pander  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chick  gave  a  fuller  and  more  exact  view  of  the  pheno- 
mena less  clearly  indicated  by  Wolff,  and  laid  down  with  greater 
precision  a  plan  of  the  formation  of  parts  in  the  embryo  of  birds, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  views  of  dXi 
subsequent  embryologists.   ____... 

But  although  the  minuter  fnvesUgatlon  of  the  iuture  and 
true  theory  of  the  process  of  embryonic  development  was  thus 
held  in  abeyance  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  interval  was 
not  unproductive  of  observations  having  an  important  bearing 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foetus  and  the  ftmction 
of  reproduction.  The  great  work  of  William  Hunter  on  the 
human  gravid  uterus,  containing  unequalled  pictorial  illustra- 
tions of  its  subject  from  the  pencil  of  Rymsdyk  and  other  artists, 
was  published  in  1775; '  and  during  a  hitge  port  of  the  same 
period  numerous  communications  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Society  testified  to  the  activity  and  genius  of  his  brother,* John 
Hunter,  in  the  investigation  of  v^oos  parts  of  comparative 
embryology.  But  it  is  mainly  in  his  rich  museum,  and  in  the 
manuscripts  and  drawings  widch  he  left,  and  which  have  been 
In  part  described  and  published  in  the  catalogue  of  his  wonderful 
collection,  that  we  obtain  any  adequate  idea  of  the  une^campled 
industry  and  vdde  scope  of  research  of  that  great  anatomist  aQd 
physiologist. 

As  belonging  to  a  somewhat  later' period,  but  still  before 
the  time  when  the  more  strict  investigation  of  embryological 

Phenomena  was  resimned  by  Pander,  there  fall  to  be  noticed,  as 
kdlcative  of  the  rapid  progress  that  was  making,  the  experiments 
of  L.  Spallanzani,  1789;  Uie  researches  of  J.  H.  von  Autenrieth, 
i797,  and  of  Soemmering,  1799,  on  the  human  foetus;  the 
observations  of  Senff  on  the  formation  of  the  skeleton,  1801; 
those  of  L.  Oken  and  D.  G.  Kieser  on  the  intestine  and  other 
organs,  x8o6;  Oken's  remarkable  work  on  the  bones  of  the  head, 
1807  (with  the  views  promulgated  in  which  Goethe's  name  is 
also  Ultimately  connected);  J.  F.  McckeTs  numerous  and 
valuable  contributions  to  embryology  and  comparative  anatomy, 
extending  over  a  long  series  of  jrears;  and  f.  Tiedemann's 
clossiod  work  on  the  development  of  the  brain,  1816. 

The  observations  of  the  Russian  naturalist,  Christian  Hemrich 
Pander  (1794-1865),  were  made  at  the  instance  and  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Prof.  Ddllinger  at  Wflrzburg,  and  we 
learn  fh)m  von  Baer's  autobiography  that  he,  bchig  an  e&rly 
friend  of  Pander's,  and  knowing  his  qualifications  for  the  task, 
had  pomted  him  out  to  DOllingei^as  weQ  fitted  to  carry  out  the 
investigation  of  development  which  that  professor  was  desirous 

>  Along  with  the  work  of  W.  Hunter  must  be  mentbned  a  large 
collection  of  unpublished  observations  by  I>r  Tames  Douglas,  which 
•re  pttserved  In  the'  Huntcrian  Museum  of  Gbsgov  Univertity. 


or  having  acconlplishcd. '  Pander's  inaugural  dissertation  was 
entitled  Historia  metamorpkoseos  quam  ovum  incubalum  prioribus 
quinque  diebus  subU  (Vircconrgi,  1817);  and  it  was  also  published 
in  German  under  the  title  of  Bcitrdgezur  EtUwickdungsgesckichfe 
des  JRUhnchcns  im  Eie  (Wflrzburg,  18 17).  The  beautiful  platll 
illustrating  the  latter  work  were  executed  by  the  elder  E.  J. 
d'Alton,  \^11  known  for  his  skUl  in  scientific  observation^ 
deh'neation  and  engraving. 

Pander  observed  the  germinal  membrane  or  blastoderm,  as  he 
for  the  first  time  called  it,  of  the  fowl's  egg  to  acquire  three 
layers  of  organized  substance  in  the  earlier  period  of  incubation. 
These  he  named  respectively  the  serous  or  outer,  the  vascular  or 
middle,  and  the  mucous  or  inner  layers,  and  he  traced  with 
great,,  skill  and  care  the  origin  of  the  principal  rudimentary 
organs  and  systems  from  each  of  these  layers,  pointing  out 
shortly,  but  much  more  distinctly  than  Wolff  had  done,  the 
actual  nature  of  the  changes  occurring  in  the  process  of 
development. 

Karf  Ernest  von  Baer  (?.».),  the  greatest  of  modem  embryolo- 
gists, was,  as  already  Temarl^ed,  the  early  friend  of  Pander, 
and,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  engaged  in  his  researches 
at  WQrzbui^g,  was  associated  with  D6Ilingcr  as  prosector,  and 
engaged  with  him  in  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy.  He 
witnessed,  therefore,  though  he  did  not  actually  take  part  in, 
Pander's  researches;  and  the  latter  having  afterwards  abandoned 
the  inquiry,  von  Baer  took  it  up  for  himself  in  the  year  1819, 
when  he  had  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  university  of 
KOnigsbeig,  where  he  was  the  colleague  of  Burdach  and  Rathke^ 
both  of  whom  were  able  coadjutors  In  the  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  his  choice.  (See  v.  Baer's  interesting  autobiography^ 
published  on  his  retirement  from  St  Petersburg  to  Dorpat  in 
1864.) 

Von  Baer's  observations  were  carried  on  at  various  times 
fkt>m  1819  to  1826  and  i827»  when  he  published  the  first  results 
in  a  description  of  the  development  of  the  chick  in  the  fiirst 
edition  of  Burdach's  Physiology.  • 

It  was  at  this  time  that  von  Baer  made  the  Important  d^ 
covery  of  the  ovarian  ovum  of  mammals  and  of  man,  totally 
unknown  before  his  time,  and  was  thus  able  to  prove  as  matter 
of  exact  observation  what  had  only  been  surmised  previoxisly, 
viz.  the  entire  similarity  in  the  mode  of  origin  of  these  animals 
with  others  lower  in  the  scale.  (Episiola  do  ovi  mammalium  et 
hominis  genesit  Lfpslae,  1827.  See  also  the  interesting  com- 
mentary  on  or  supplement  to  the  Episiola  in  Hcusinger's  Joumdt, 
and  the  translation  in  Breschet's  RiperUnre^  Pars,  1829.) 

In  1829  v(m  Baer  published  the  first  part  of  his  great,  work, 
entitled  Beobachtungen  uttd  R^fiextonen  Uber  di  EtUwickdungS" 
geschichte  der  Tfnere,  the  second  part  of  which,  still  leaving  the 
work  incomplete,  did  not  appear  till  1838.  In  this  work,  dis^ 
tinguished  by  the  fulness,  richness  and  extreme  accuracy  ctf  tht 
conservations  and  descriptions,  as  well  as  by  the  breadth  and 
soundness  of  the  general  views  on  embryology  and  allied  branches 
of  biologv  which  it  presents,  he  gave  a  detailed  account  not  only 
of  the  whole  progress  of  development  of  the  chick  as  observed 
day  by  day  during  the  incubation  of  the  egg,  but  he  also  described 
what  was  known,  and  what  he  himself  had  investigated  by 
numerous  and  varied  observations,  of  the  whole  course  of 
formation  of  the  yoong  in  other  vertebrate  animab.  His  work 
is  in  fact  a  system  of  comparative  embryology,  replete  with  new 
discoveries  in  almost  every  part 

Von  Baer's  account  of  the  layers  of  the  Uastoderin  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  Pander,  and  appears  to  be  more  con- 
sistent with  the  further  researches  which  have  lately  been  made 
than  was  at  one  time  supposed,  in  thb  respect,  that  he  distin- 
guished from  a  very  eariy  period  two  primitive  or  fundamental 
layers,  viz.  the  animal  or  upper,  and  the  vegetative  or  lower, 
from  each  of  which,  in  connexion  with  two  intermediate  layers 
derived  from  them,  the  fundamental  organs  and  systems  of  the 
embryo  are  derived: — the  animal  layer,  with  its  derivative, 
supplying  the  dermal,  neural,  osseous  and  muscular;  the 
vegetative  layer,  with  its  derivative,  the  vascular  and  mucous 
(intestmal)  systems.    He  laid  down  the  general  morphological 
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discoTcry  in  1847  of  the  process  of  partid  yolk  segmenution  in 
the  gennioal  dfek  jof  the  fo^s  egg  daring  its  descent  through 
the  oviduct,  and  his  observations  on  the  same  phenomenon  in 
-fishes  and  mammals. 

The  development  of  reptiles  received  Important  elucidation 
from  the  researches  of  RaUike,  in  his  hlstoiy  of  the  development 
of  serpents,  pubHshed  at  Kdnigsberg  in  1S39,  <^<1  u>  &  similar 
work  on  the  turtle  in  1848,  as  wdl  as  in  a  later  one  on  the  crocodQc 
in  x866,  along  with  which  may  be  associated  the  observations 
of  H.  J.  Clark  on  the  "  Embryology  of  the  Turtle,"  published  in 
Agassiz's  ContrUHdUms  to  Natural  History,  &*c.,  1857. 

The  phenomena  of  >folk  segmentation,  to  wfaidi  reference  has 
more  than  once  been  made,  and  to  which  later  researches  ^vc 
more  and  more  importance  In  oonnexbn  with  the  fundamental 
phenomena  of  development,  received  great  duddation  during 
this  period^  first  from  the  observations  of  C.  T.  E.  von  Siebold 
and  those  of  Bagge  on  the  complete  yolk  segmentation  of  the 
egg  in  nematoid  w<mns  in  1841,  and  more  ftiBy  by  the  ol»crva- 
tions  of  KOUiker  in  iht  same  animals  in  1843.  1^^  nature  of 
partial  segmentation  of  the  yolk  was  first  made  known  by 
Kdlliker  in  his  work  on  the  devdopment  of  the  Cephalopoda 
in  1844,  and,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  {Aienomena 
were  observed  by  Costc  in  the  eggsof  birds.  Tlie  latter  ol»erva* 
tions  have  since  been  confirmed  by  those  of  Odlacher,  Gdtte  and 
KOlliker.  Further  researches  in  a  vast  number  of  animals  give 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  phenomenon  of  segmentation 
is  in  some  shape  or  other  the  invstriable  precursor  of  embryonic 
formation. 

The  first  considerable  work  on  the  devdopment  of  a  division 
of  the  invotebrates  was  that  of  Maurice  Hcrold  of  Marburg 
on  spiders,  Dc  generatione  aranoantm  ex  ovo,  published  at 
Marburg  in  1824,  in  which  the  whole  phenomena  of  the  formative 
processes  in  that  animal  are  described  with  remarkable  dcamess 
and  completeness.  A  few  years  later  an  important  aeries  of 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  devdopment  of  invertebrate 
animals  appeared  in  the  second  volimie  of  Burdach's  work  on 
Physu^oiy,  of  whkh  the  first  e<fition  was  published  in  1828, 
and  In  this  the  history  of  the  devdopment  <rf  the  Entozoa  was 
the  production  of  Ch.  Theod.  von  Siebold,  and  that  of  most  of 
the  other  invertebrates  was  compiled  by  H.  Rathke  from  the 
results  of  his  own  observations  and  those  fA  others.  These 
memoirs,  together  with  others  subsequently  published  by 
Rathke,  notably  that  Ober  die  BUdung  und  Entwickdungs- 
gesckichte  d,  Ptusskrebses  (Leipzig,  1829),  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  extend  the  doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  the  organs 
from  the  germinal  layers  to  the  invertebrata,  entitle  him  to  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  invertebrate  embryology. 

A  large  body  of  facts  having  by  this  time  been  ascertained 
with  respect  to  the  more  obvious  processes  of  devdopment, 
a  further  attempt  to  refer  the  phenomena  of  organogenesis  lo 
morpliological  and  histological  prindples  became  desirable. 
More  espedally  Wias  the  need  fdt  to  point  out  with  greater 
minuteness  and  acctiracy  the  relation  in  which  the  origin  of  the 
fundamental  organs  of  the  embryo  stands  to  the  layers  of  the 
blastoderm;  and  this  we  find  accomplished  with  signal  success 
in  the  researches  of  R.  Remak  on  the  devdopment  of  the  chick 
and  frog,  published  between  the  years  i8so  and  1855. 

Starting  from  Pander's  discovery  of  the  tribminate  blasto- 
derm, Remak  worked  out  the  development  of  the  chick  in  the 
Hght  of  the  cdl-theory  of  Schldden  and  Schwann.  He  observed 
the  division  of  the  middle  layer  into  two  by  a  spfit  which  subse- 
quently gives  rise  to  the  body-cavity  (pleuro-peritoneal  space) 
of  the  adult;  and  traced  the  prindpal  organs  which  came  from 
these  two  layers  (Bautfaserhlatt  and  Darmfoserblatt)  respectively. 
In  this  manner  the  foundations  of  the  germ-hiyer  theory  were 
established  in  their  modern  form. 

A  great  step  forward  was  made  in  1859  by  T.  H.  Huxley, 
who  compared  the  serous  and  mucous  layers  of  Pander  with  the 
ectoderm  and  endoderm  of  the  Codenterata.  But  in  spite  of 
this  comparison  it  was  generally  held  that  gerniinal  layers  similar 
to  those  of  the  vertebrata  were  not  found  in  invertebrate  animals. 
fUid  it  was  not  untQ  tiic  publication  in  1871  of  Kowalewsky's 


researches  (see  bdow)  that  the  germinal  layer  theory  was 
applied  to  the  embryos  of  all  the  Metazoa.  But  the  year  1859 
will  be  for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  sdence  as  the  year 
of  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species.  U  the  enundation 
of  the  ceU-thcory  may  be  said  to  have  marked  a  first  from  a 
second  period  in  the  history  of  embryology,  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  great  idea  ushered  in  a  third.  M^ereas  hitherto  the 
facts  of  anatomy  and  development  wero  loosely  hdd  together 
by  the  theory  of  types  which  owed  Its  origin  and  maintenance 
to  Cnvier,  L.  Agassiz,  J.  MOUer  and  R.  Owen,  they  were  now 
combined  into  one  organic  whole  by  the  theory  of  descent  and 
by  the  hypothesis  of  recapitulation  which  was  deduced  from 
that  theory.  Fint  clearly  enundated  by  Johann  Miillcr  in  his 
well-known  work  FUr  Darwin  published  in  1864  (rendered  in 
England  as  Facts  for  Dunoin,  1869),  the  view  that  s  knowledge 
of  embryonic  and  larval  histories  would  lay  bare  the  secrets 
of  race  history  and  enable  the  course  of  evolution  to  be  traced 
and  so  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  natural  system  of  classification, 
gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  embryological  research.  The  first 
fruits  of  this  Impetus  were  gatherol  by  Alexander  Agassiz,  A. 
Rowalewsky  and  E.  Metschnikoff.  Agassiz,  in  his  memoir  on  the 
Embrydogy  of  the  Starfish  published  in  1864,  showed  that  the 
body-cavity  in  Echinodermata  arises  as  a  differentiation  of  the 
enteron  of  the  larva  and  so  laid  the  foundations  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  codom.  This  discovery  was  confirmed  in 
T869by  Metschnikoff  ("  Studien  ah.  d.  Entwick.  d.  Echinodermen 
u.  Nemertinen,"  MSm.  Ac.  Pitersbourg  (7),  41,  1869),  and 
extended  by  him  toTomaria,  the  larva  of  Baianoglossus  in  1870 
("  Untersudiungen  Qb.  d.  Metamorphose  dniger  Seethicrc,'' 
Zeis.  f.  triss.  Zoologies  20,  1870).  In  187 1  Kowalewsky  in  his 
classical  memoir,  entitled  "  Embryologische  Studien  an  Wiirmem 
und  Arthropoden"  {Mim.  Acad.  Pitersbourg  (7),  16,  1871), 
proved  the  same  fact  for  Sagitta  and  added  immensely  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  stages  of  development  of  the  Invertebrata. 
These  memoirs  formed  the  basis  on  which  subsequent  workers 
took  thdr  stand.  Amongst  the  most  important  of  these  was 
F.  M.  Balfour  (1851-1882).  Led  to  the  study  of  embryology 
by  his  teacher,  M.  Foster,  in  association  with  whom  he  published 
in  1874  the  Elements  cf  Embryology,  Balfour  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  the  fadUtics  for  research  offered  by 
Dr.  A.  Dohro's  Zoological  Station  at  Naples  which  has  dnce 
become  so  celebrated.  Here  he  did  the  work  which  was  subse- 
quently published  in  1878  in  his  Monograph  of  the  Deoelopmeitt 
of  Elasmobranch  Fishes,  and  which  constituted  the  most  im> 
portant  addition  to  vertebrate  morphology  since  the  days  of 
Johannes  Mtillcr.  This  was  followed  in  1879  and  1881  by  the 
publication  of  his  Treatise  on  Comparative  Embryology,  the  first 
work  in  which  the  facts  of  the  rapidly  growing  science  were 
dearly  and  philosophically  put  together,  and  the  greatest. 
The  influence  of  Balfour's  work  on  embryology  was  immense 
and  is  still  felt.  He  was  an  active  worker  in  every  department 
of  it,  and  there  are  few  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom  on  which 
he  has  not  left  the  impress  of  his  genius. 

In  the  period  under  consideration  the  output  of  embryolo^cal 
work  has  been  enormous.  No  group  of  Uie  animal  kingdom 
has  escaped  exhaustive  examination,  and  no  effort  has  been 
spared  to  obtain  the  embiyos  of  isolated  and  out  iA  the  way 
forms,  the  devdopment  of  which  might  have  a  bearing  upon 
important  questions  of  phylogeny  and  cUssification.  Of  this 
work  it  is  impossible  to  spiak  in  detaO  in  this  summary.  It  Is 
only  possible  to  call  attention  to  some  of  its  more  important 
features,  to  mention  the  more  important  advances,  and  to  rdet 
to  some  of  the  mere  striking  memoirs. 

Marine  zoolo^cal  stations  have  been  estabfished,  expeditions 
have  been  sent  to  distant  countries,  and  the  methods  of  investiga- 
tion have  been  greatly  improved.  Since  Anton  Dohrn  founded 
the  Stazione  Zoologica  at  Naples  In  1872,  observatories  for  the 
study  of  marine  organisms  have  been  established  In  most 
countries.  Of  journeys  which  have  been  made  to  distant 
countries  and  which  have  resulted  in  important  contributions 
to  embryology,  may  be  mentioned  the  expedition  (1884-1886) 
of  the  cousins  Sarasin  to  Ce>-lon  (devdopment  of  Cymnophiona), 
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ISioiogie,  4)  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  chromosomes  in 
the  nudeus  of  both  male  and  female  gametes,  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  male  and  female  pronuclei  contribute  the  Same  number  of 
.  chromosomes  to  the  zygote-nudcus.  He  also  showed  that  the 
gametogenesis  in  the  male  is  a  similar  process  to  that  in  the 
female,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  acceptation  of  the  view  (due 
to  Batschli)  that  polar  bodies  are  aborted  female  gametes. 
These  discoveries  were  extended  and  completed  by  subsequent 
workers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  E.  van  Bcneden, 
J.  B.  Carnoy,  G.  Platner,  T.  Boveri,  0.  Hertwig,  A.  Brauer. 
The  subject  is  still  being  activdy  pursued,  and  hopes  are  enter- 
tained that  some  relation  may  be  found  betwcca  the  behaviour 
of  the  chromosomes  and  the  facts  of  heredity. 

Since  1874  (W.  His,  Unstre  Kdr perform  und  das  physiologische 
Problem  ihrer  EntsUhung)  a  new  branch  of  embryology,  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  physiology  of  devdopment,  has  arisen 
(experimenul  embryology).  The  prindpal  workers  in  this  field 
have  been  W.  Roux,  who  in  1894  founded  the  Arckivfur  Entmcke- 
Jungsmeckanik  der  Orgflnismen,  T.  Boveri  and  Y.  Delage  who 
discovered  and  ducidated  the  phenomenon  of  merogony,  J.  Loeb 
who  discovered  artificial  parthenogenesis,  O.  and  R.  Hertwig, 
H.  Driesch,  C.  Herbst,  E.  Maupas,  A.  Weismann,  T.  H.  Morgan, 
C.  B.  Davenport  {Experimental  Morpkdogyf  2  vols.,  1899)  jiad 
many  others. 

In  the  elucidation  of  remarkable  Ufe-histories  we  may  point 
in  the  first  place  to  the  work  of  A.  Kowalewsky  on  the  devekp- 
ment  of  the  TunicaU  ("  Entwickchingsgeschichte  d.  einfachen 
Ascidien,"  Mhri.  Acad.  Pitersbourg  (7),  10, 1866,  and  Arch  f.  Mic. 
Anatomie,  7,  1871),  in  which  was  demonstrated  for  the  first 
time  the  vertebrate  relationship  of  the  Tunicata  (poesessioB  of  a 
notochord,  method  of  development  of  the  central  nervous 
system)  and  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  group  Chorda ta. 
We  may  also  mention  the  work  of  Y.  Delage  in  the  meta- 
morphosis of  Saccnlina  {Arch.  tool.  exp.  (2)  a,  1884),  A.  Giaid 
{Comptes  rendvSf  113,  1896,  p.  836)  and  of  A.  Malaquin  on 
Monstrtila  {Arch.  tool.  exp.  (3),  9,  p.  81,   1901),  pf  Ddagc 
{Comptes  rendus,  103, 1886,  p.  69)3)  and  Oraasi  and  Calandrucdo 
{(Und.  Ace.  Lincei  (5),  6,  1897,  p.  43),  on  the  development  of 
the  eels,  and  of  P.  Pergande  on  the  life-history  of  the  Aphidae 
{Bull.  U.S.  Dep.  Agric.  £n/.,. technical  scries,  9,  1901).    The 
work  of  C.  Grobben  {Arbeiten  tool.  Inst.  Wien,  4,  1883)  and  of 
B.  Uljanin  ("  Die  Arten  der  Gattung  DoKolum,''  Fauna  u.  Flora 
des  Coljes  von  Neapd,  1884)  on  the  extraordinary  life-history 
and  migration  of  the  buds  in  Doliolum  must  also  be  mentioned. 
In  pure  cmbryological  morphology  we  have  had  Heymons' 
elucidation  of  the  A^^^ropod  head,  the  work  of  Hatschekon 
Annelid  and  other  larvae,  the  works  of  H.  Bury  and  of  E.  W. 
MacBride  which  have  marked  a  distinct  advance  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  development  of  Echinodermata,  of  K.  Mitsukuri,  who  has 
founded  since  1883  an  important  school  of  embryology  in  Japan, 
on  the  early  development  of  Chelonia  and  Aves,  of  A.  Brauer 
and  G.  C.  Price  on  the  development  of  vertebrate  excretory 
organs,  of  Th.  W.  Bischoff,  E.  van  Bcneden,  E.  Sclenka,  A.  A.  W. 
Hubrecht,  R.  Bonnet,  F.  Keibel  and  R.  Assheton  on  the  develop- 
ment of  mammab,  of  A.  A.  W.  Hubrecht  and  E.  Sclenka 
on  the  early  development  and  placentation  of  the  Primates, 
of  J.  Graham  Kerr  and  of  J.  S.  Budgctt  on  the  development 
of  Dipnoan  and  Ganoid  fishes,  of  A.  Kowalewsky,  B.  Hatschek, 
A.  Wiliey  and  £.  W.  MacBride  on  the  development  of  Amphioxus, 
of  B.  Dean  on  the  dcvdopment  of  Bddlostoma,  of  A.  GQtte  on 
the  dcvdopment  of  Amphibia,  of  H.  Strahl  and  L.  Will  on  the 
early  development  of  reptiles,  of  T.  H.  Huxley,  C.  Gegenbaur 
and  W.  K.  Parker  on  the  development  of  the  vejrtebrate  skeleton, 
of  van  Wijhe  on  the  segmentation  of  the  vertebrate  head,  by 
Which  the  modem  theory  of  head-segmentation,  previously 
adumbrated  by  Balfour,  was  first  established,  of  Leche  and  ROse 
on  the  devdopment  of  mammalian  dentitions.    We  may  also 
specially  notice  W.  Bateson's  work  on  the  devdopment  of 
Balanoghssus  and  his  indusion  of  this  genus  among  the  Chordata 
(1884),  the  discovery  by  J.  P.  Hill  of  a  placenta  in  the  marsupial 
genus  Perameles  (1895),  the  work  of  P.  Marchal  (1904)  on  the 
^•exual  increase  by  fission  of  the  early  embryos  of  certain 
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parasitic  Hymenoptera  (so  called  germinofony),  ft  phenomenon 
which  had  been  long  a^o  shown  to  occur  in  Lumbrkus  trapaoides 
by  N.  Klcincnberg  (1879)  and  by  S.  F.  Harmer  in  Polyswa  (1893). 
The  work  on  cell-h'neage  which  has  been  so  actively  pursued  in 
America  may  be  mentioned  here.  It  has  consisted  mainly  of  an 
extension  of  the  early  work  of  A.  Kowale%vsky  and  B.  Hatschek 
on  the  formation  of  the  layers,  being  a  more  minute  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  origin  of  the  embryonic  tissues. 

The  most  important  text-books  and  summaries  which  have 
appeared  in  this  period  have  been  Korscheh  and  Hdder's  Lehrbtuk 
der  vergUkhenden  Entttnckdungsgesehkkte  der  wirbdlosen  Tiere 
(1890-1902).  C.  S.  Minot's  Hiunatt  Embryology  (1893).  and  the 
Handkuck  der  vergteUkenden  und  experimenleUen  Entwicketungslehrt 
der  Wirbeltiere,  «{ited  by  O.  Hertwig  (1901,  et  seq.).  Sec  also 
K.  E.  von  Baer,  Uber  Entuncklungsgeschichle  der  Tiere  (KOnigsberg. 
1828,  1837);  F.  M.  Balfour,  A  Jllonograpk  on  the  Development  of 
Elasmobratuk  Fishes  (London.  1878);  A  Treatise  on  Comparatipa 
Embryoloty,  vols.  L  and  iL  (London.  1885)  (still  the  most  imporUnt 
work  on  Vertebrate  Embryology) ;  M.  Duval,  Atlas  d'Embtyologie 
(Paris,  1889) ;  M.  Foster  and  F^  M.  Balfour,  'Eiemenb  of  Embryology 
(London.  1883);  O.  Hertwig,  Lekrbuch  der  Entun'cklungsgeschickte 
dfs  Menschen  u.  der  Wirbeltiere  (6th  ed.,  Jena.  1898);  A.  KGlliker, 
EnhvkklnHtsgesckiekte  des  Uenschen  u.  der  hdheren  Tiere  (Leipzig/ 
1879):  A.  M.  Manhall.  VertobraU  Embryoiogy  <Londoo.  1893). 

^A.Se.*) 

Physiology  op  Development 

Physiology  of  Development  [in  German,  Entwkklungsmechanik 
(W.  Roux),  EtUwicklun^spkysiologU  (H.  Driesch),  physiologische 
Morphologie  (J.  Loeb)]  is,  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  the  word, 
the  experimental  science  of  morphogenesis,  i.e.  of  the  laws  that 
govern  morphological  differentiation.  In  this  sense  it  embraces 
the  study  of  regeneration  and  variation,  and  would,  as  a  whole, 
best  be  called  rational  morphology.-  Here  we  shall  treat  of  tho 
Physiology  of  Development  in  a  narrower  sense,  as  the  study 
of  the  laws  that  govern  the  development  of  the  adult  organism 
from  the  egg,  Recenekation  and  Vajuahon  and  Seuction 
(orming  the  subjects  of  spedal  articles. 

After  the  work  done  by  W.  His,  A.  Gocttc  and  E.  F.  W. 
Pfittger,  who  gave  a  sort  of  general  outline  and  orientation  of 
the  subject,  the  first  to  study  developmental  problems  properly 
in  a  systematical  way,  and  with  fuU  conviction  of  their  great 
importance,  was  Wilhelm  Roux.  This  observer,  having  found 
by  a  full  analysis  of  the  facts  of  **  development "  that  the  first 
special  problem  to  be  worked  out  was  the  question  when  and 
whtre  the  first  differentiation  appeared,  got  as  his  main  result 
that,  when  one  of  the  two  first  blastomeres  (deavage  cells)  of  the 
frog's  egg  was  killed,  the  living  one  developed  into  a  typical  half- 
embryo,  i.e.  an  embryo  that  was  either  the  right  or  the  left  part 
of  a  whole  one.  From  that  Roux  concluded  t  hat  the  first  deavage 
plane  determined  already  the  median  plane  of  the  adult;  and 
that  the  basis  of  all  differentiation  was  given  by  an  unequal 
division  of  the  nuclear  substances  during  karyokinesis,  a  result 
that  was  abo  attained  on  a  purely  theoretical  basis  by  A.  Weis- 
mann.  Hans  Driesch  repeated  Roux's  fundamental  experiment 
with  a  different  method  on  the  sea-urchin's  egg,  with  a  result 
that  was  absolutely  contrary  to  that  of  Roux:  the  Isolated 
blastomere  cleaved  like  half  the  egg,  but  it  resulted  in  a  whole 
blastuh  and  a  whole  embryo,  which  differed  from  a  normal  one 
only  in  its  small  size.  Driesch's  result  was  obtained  in  somewhat 
the  same  manner  by  E.  B.  Wilson  with  the  tfsg  of  Amphidxus,  by 
Zoja  with  the  egg  of  Medusae,  &c.  It  thtis  became  very  probable 
that  an  inequality  of  nuclear  division  could  not  be  the  baas  of 
differentiation.  The  following  experiments  were  still  more  fatal 
to  the  theories  of  Roux  and  of  Wdsmann.  Driesch  found  that 
even  when  the  first  eight  or  sixteen  cdls  of  the  deaving  egg  <^ 
the  sea-urchin  were  brought  into  quite  abnormal  positions 
with  regard  to  one  another,  still  a  quite  normal  embryo  ¥rat- 
developed;  Driesch  and  T.  H.  Morgan  discovered  jointty 
that  in  the  Ctenophore  egg  one  isolated  blastomere  developed' 
into  a  half-embryo,  but  that  the  same  was  the  case  if  a  portion 
of  protoplasm  was  cut  off  from  the  fertilized  egg  not  yet  in 
cleavage;  last,  but  not  of  least  importance,  in  the  case  of  the 
frog's  egg  which  had  been  Roux's  actual  subject  of  experimeot» 
conditions  were  discovered  by  O.  Schultae  and  O.  Hertwig 
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under  whkh  one  of  the  two  first  bbstomeres  of  this  egg  developed 
into  a  whole  embryo  of  half  size.  Thi:i  result  was  made  still 
more  decisive  by  Morgan,  who  showed  that  il  was  quite  in  the 
power  of  the  experimenter  to  get  either  a  half-embryo  or  a  whole 
one  of  half  size,  the  latter  dependent  only  upon  giving  to  the 
blastoroere  the  opportunity  for  a  rearrangement  of  its  matter 
by  turning  it  over. 

Thus  we  may  say  that  the  general  result  of  the  introductory 
scries  of  experiments  in  the  physiology  ci  development  Is  the 
following: — In  many  forms,  e.g.  Echinoderms,  Amphioxus, 
Asddians,  Fishes  and  Medusae,  the  potentiality  {prospective 
Potenz — Driesch)  of  all  the  blastomeres  of  the  segmented  ^g  is 
the  same,  i.e.  each  of  them  may  play  any  or  every  part  in  the 
future  development;  the  prospective  value  (prosp.  Bedeuiung — 
D.)  of  each  blastomere  depends  upon,  or  is  a  function  of,  its 
position  in  the  whole  of  the  segmented  egg;  we  can  term  the 
"  whole  "  of  the  egg  after  cleavage  an  **  aequipotential  system  " 
(Driesch).  But  though  aequipotential,  the  whole  of  the  seg- 
mented egg  is  nevertheless  not  devoid  of  orientation  or  direction; 
the  general  law  of  causality  compels  us  to  assume  a  general 
orientation  of  the  smallest  parts  of  the  egg,  even  in  cases  where 
we  are  not  able  to  see  it.  It  has  been  experimentally  proved 
that  external  stimuli  (light,  heat,  pressure,  &c)  are  not  responsible 
for  the  first  differentiation  of  organs  in  the  embryo;  thus, 
should  the  segmented  egg  be  absolutely  equal  in  itself,  it  would 
be  incomprehensible  that  the  first  organs  should  be  formed  at 
one  special  point  of  it  and  not  at  another.  Besides  this  general 
argument,  we  see  a  sort  of  orientation  in  the  typical  forms  oi  the 
polar  or  bilateral  cleavage  stages. 

DiflTerentiation,  therefore,  depends  on  a  primary,  t.f.  innate, 
orientation  of  the  egg's  pbsma  in  those  forms,  the  segmented  eggs 
of  which  represent  aequipotential  systems;  this  orientati<m  is 
capable  of  a  sort  of  regulation  or  restoration  after  disturbances  of 
any  sort;  in  the  egg  of  the  Ctenophoia  such  a  regulation  is  not 
possible,  and  in  the  fro^s  eg^  it  is  facultative,  ue.  possible  under 
certain  conditions,  but  impossible  under  others.  Should  this  inter* 
prctation  be  right,  the  oifference  between  the  eggs  of  different 
animab  would  not  be  so  ^reat  as  it  seemed  at  first :  aifferences  with 
regard  to  the  potentialities  of  the  blastomeres  would  only  be  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  the  capability  of  regulation  or  restorstion  of  the 
egg^B  protoplasm. 

The  foundation  of  physiological  embryology  being  laid,  we 
now  can  shortly  deal  with  the  whole  series  of  q>ecial  problems 
offered  to  us  by  a  general  analysis  of  that  science,  but  at  |;»esent 
worked  out  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 

We  may  ask  the  following  questions: — What  are  the  general 
conditions  of  devclooment?  On  what  general  factors  does  it  de- 
pend? How  do  the  different  organs  of  tne  partly  developed  embryo 
stand  with  regard  to  their  future  fate?  What  are  the  stimuli 
(Reiu)  effecting  differentiation?  What  is  to  be  said  about  the 
specific  character  of  the  different  formative  effects?  And  as  the 
most  important  question  of  all :  Are  all  the  problems  offered  to  us 
in  the  pnysiology  of  development  to  be  solved  with  the  aid  of  the 
laws  known  hitnerto  in  science,  or  do  we  want  specifically  new 
"  vitalistic  "  factors? 

Energy  in  different  forms  is  required  for  development,  and 
is  provided  by  the  surrounding  medium.  Light,  though  of  no 
influence  on  the  cleavage  (Driesch),  has  a  great  effect 
^aS^  on  later  stages  of  development,  and  is  also  necessary 
•mtiaUom.  '^^  ^^^  formation  of  polyps  in  Eudendrium  (J.  Locb). 
That  a  certain  temperature  is  necessary  for  ontogeny 
has  long  been  known;  this  was  carefully  studied  by  0.  Hertwig, 
as  was  also  the  influence  of  heat  on  the  rate  of  development. 
Oxygen  is  also  wanted,  either  from  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment or  from  the  very  beginning  of  it.  though  very  nearly  related 
forms  differ  in  this  respect  (Locb).  The  great  influence  of  osmotic 
pressure  on  growth  was  studied  by  J  Loeb,  C.  Herbst  and  C.  H. 
Davenport.  In  all  these  cases  energy  may  be  necessary  for 
development  in  general,  or  a  specific  form  of  energy  may  be 
necessary  for  (he  formation  of  a  specific  organ;  it  is  clear  that, 
especially  in  the  latter  case,  energy  is  shown  to  be  a  proper 
factor  for  morphogenesis.  Besides  energy,  a  certain  chemical 
condition  of  the  medium,  whether  offered  by  the  water  in  which 
the  egg  lives  or  (espedally  in  later  stages)  by  the  food,  is  of  great 
importance  for  normal  ontogeny;  the  only  careful  study  in  this 
reipect  was  carried  out  by  Herbst  for  the  development  of  (he 


egg  of  Echinids.  This  investigator  has  shown  that  all  salts 
of  the  sea  water  are  of  great  importance  for  development,  and 
most  of  them  spedfically  and  typically;  for  instance,  caldum 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  holding  together  the  embryonic  cells, 
and  without  calcium  all  cells  will  fall  apart,  though  they  do  not 
die,  but  live  to  develop  further. 

What  we  have  dealt  with  may  be  called  external  factors  of 
development;  as  to  their  complement,  the  internal  factors, 
it  is  dear  that  every  elementary  factor  of  general  physiology 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  them.  Chemical  metamorphosis  plays, 
of  course,  a  great  part  in  differentiation,  especially  in  the  form 
of  secretions;  but  very  little  has  been  carefully  studied  in  this 
reelect.  Movement  of  living  matter,  whether  of  cdls  or  of 
intracellular  substance,  is  another  important  factor  (O.  BUischli, 
F.  Dreyer,  L.  Rhumbler.)  Cell-division  is  another,  its  differences 
in  direction,  rate  and  quantity  bdng  of  great  importance  for 
differentiation.  We  know  very  little  about  it;  a  so-called  law 
of  O.  Hertwig,  that  a  cell  would  divide  at  right  angles  to  its 
longest  diameter,  thou|^  experimentally  stated  in  some  cases, 
does  not  bold  for  all,  and  the  oidy  thing  we  can  say  is,  that  the 
unknown  primary  organization  of  the  egg  is  here  responsible. 
(Compare  the  papers  on  "  cell-lineage  "  of  E.  B.  Wilson,  F.  R. 
LiUie,  H.  S.  Jennings,  O.  Zurstrassen  and  others.)  Of  the  inner 
factors  of  ontogeny  there.is  another  category  that  may  be  called 
physical,  that  already  ^>oken  of  being  physiological.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  capillarity  of  the  cell  surfaces.  Berth<M 
wa9  the  first  to  call  attention  to  its  role  in  the  arrangement  of 
cell  compoutes,  and  afterwards  the  matter  was  more  carefully 
studied  by  Dreyer,  Driesch,  and  especially  W.  Roux,  with  the 
result  thai  the  arrangement  of  cells  follows  the  principle  of  sur- 
faces mmimae  areae  (Plateau)  as  much  as  is  reconctlable  with 
the  conditions  of  the  system. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  many  cases  the  embryo 
after  deavage,  i.e.  the  blastula,  is  an  "  aequipotential  system." 
It  was  shown  that  in  the  egg  of  Echinids  there  existed  /^nn, 
such  an  absolute  lack  of  determination  of  the  deavage  UmOiht  •# 
cells  that  (a)  the  cells  may  be  put  in  quite  abnormal  •JJ?'^"*' 
positions  with  reference  to  one  another  without  dis- 
turbing devd(H>naent;  (b)  a  quarter  blastomere  gives  a  quite 
normal  little  pluleus,  even  a  sixteenth  yields  a  gastrula;  (c) 
two  eggs  may  fuse  in  the  eariy  blastula  stage,  giving  one  single 
normal  embryo  of  double  size.  Our  next  question  concerns  the 
distribution  of  potentiality,  when  the  embryo  is  developed 
further  than  the  blastula  stage.  In  this  case  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  potentialities  of  the  different  embryonic  organs  are 
different:  that,  for  instance,  in  Echinoderms  or  Amphibians 
the  ectoderm,  when  isolated,  is  not  able  to  form  endoderm, 
and  so  on  (Driesch,  D.  Barfurth) ;  but  it  has  been  shown  at  the 
same  time  that  the  ectoderm  in  itself,  the  intestine  in  itself 
of  Echinoderms  (Driesch),  the  medullary  plate  in  itself  of  Triton 
(H.  Spemann),  is  as  aequipotential  as  was  the  blastula:  that  any 
part  whatever  of  these  organs  may  be  taken  away  without 
disturbing  the  devdopment  of  the  rest  into  a  normal  and  pro- 
portional embryonic  part,  except  for  its  smaller  size. 

If  the  single  phases  of  differentiation  are  to  be  regarded  as 
effects,  we  must  ask  for  the  causes,  or  stimuli,  of  these  effects. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  subject  we  refer  to  Herbst, 
by  whom  also  the  whole  botanical  literature,  much  more  gttmtff 
important  than  the  zoological,  is  critically  reviewed. 
We  have  already  seen  that  when  the  blastiila  rcproents  an 
aequipotential  system,  there  must  be  some  sort  of  primary 
organization  of  the  egg,  recoverable  after  disturbances,  that 
directs  and  localizes  the  formation  of  the  first  embryonic  organs; 
we  do  not  know  much  about  thb  organization.  Directive  stimuli 
( Rkhtungsreae)  play  a  great  role  in  ontogeny ;  ITerbst  has  analysed 
many  cases  where  their  existence  is  probable.  They  have  been 
experimentally  proved  in  two  cases.  The  chromatic  cells  of  the 
yolk  sac  of  Fundulus  are  attracted  by  the' oxygen  of  the  arteriae 
(Loeb);  the  mesenchyme  cells  of  Echinus  arc  attracted  by  some 
spedfic  parts  of  the  ectoderm,  for  they  mdve  towards  them  als6 
when  removed  from  their  original  positions  to  any  point  of  the 
blastocoel  by  shaking  (Driesch).     Many  directive  stimuli  might 
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be  iiieavtrtd  by  ■  uRfut  slwty  ef  gtsltlBl 
ai  have  been  made  by  Bom^  Jo«t,  Hutison 
piestnt  Ihnc  eipcrimcDU  have  nol  b«n  cut 

FormslivE  slEmuli  id  ■  nanvvcr  meaning  of  tli 
UimuU  allecling  the  origin  of  cmbiyonic  ortais,  hii 
known  In  bouny;  in  coology  ne  knov  (fjpedally 
a  good  deal  about  the  mflucncc  of  light,  gnviintioa.  coauci, 
Ac.,  on  the  rormaiion  of  organi  in  bydroldi,  but  tbew  forms 
are  very  plant -like  In  many  rttpecti;  a>  to  free-living  uilinib, 
Heibil  proved  thit  the  Formatfon  of  tlie  armi  of  the  pfuleus 
larva  depends  on  the  eiiiience  of  the  calcareous  tetrahedra,  and 
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ve  aiimun  very  probable.  Many  of 
.  functional  adaptation  {fniKtumeUe 
ly  and  zoology  may  alia  belong  lo 
icts  of  some  eiternal  atimulus,  but 
1  analysed  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
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rmbiyonic  parts  ate  specific  ot  typical  in  regard  to  Iheir  proto- 

Ihe largest  sa- 

plasm is  obvious,  and  is  weU  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  different 

parls  of  the  embryo  react  diO'eienlly  to  the  same  chemical  or 

bring  it  Into  c 

«thei  reagents  (Heibsl,  Loeb).  That  they  may  t 
regsid  to  Ibeit  nuclei  was  shown  by  Boveri  for  me  generative 
tells  of  A«ttis;  w*  ate  nol  able  at  piumi  lo  «ay  anything 
deBnite  about  the  importance  of  ibis  fact.  The  ipedGc  nature  ol 
■o  embryonic  organ  coasts  to  a  high  degree  In  the  number 
of  cells  composing  it;  it  wu  shown  for  many  cases  that  this 
bumber,  and  also  the  Size  of  cpUs^  is  ciMistant  under  constant 
conditions,  and  tliat  under  inconstant  conditions  the  number 
b  viriaUe,  the  size  constant;  for  instance,  embryos  which  hive 
developed  from  one  of  the  two  first  blastomeres  show  only  half 
the  normal  number  of  cells  in  their  organs  (Morgan.  Driesch). 

We  hate  learnt  thai  thesucccssfvcslepsof  embryonic  develop- 
ment art  (0  be  regarded  as  eCtccts,  caused  by  stimuli,  which  portly 
^^^  exist  In  ihe  embryo  ilself.  But  it  must  be  noted  that 
J!I^J^_  not  every  pirt  lA  the  embryo  is  dependent  on  every 
UH,  Other  one,  but  that  there  eilsts  a  greal  independence 

of  the  parts,  to  i  varying  degree  in  every  case.  This 
pailisi  independence  has  been  called  seH-difTereniiation 
ISMUdiStfaitrunt)  by  Rous,  and  is  certainly  a  characteristic 
feature  o(  ontogeny.  At  the  same  lime  it  must  nol  be  forgotten 
that  the  word  is  only  relative,  and  that  It  only  eipnases  our 
recognition  of  a  negation. 

For  instance,  we  know  that  the  ectoderm  ot  Echinus  may 
develop  further  if  the  endodcrm  Is  uken  away;  in  other  words, 
that  it  develops  by  sdf-diRercnliaiion  in  regard  to  the  cndodemi, 
that  its  differentiation  It  not  dependent  on  the  endodcrm;  but 
It  would  be  obviously  more  Important  to  know  the  liclon  on 
which  this  differentiation  is  actually  dependent  than  to  know 

aipCTtoienli  on"  self-ditfetenlialion,"  whether  analytical  (Loeb. 
Schaper,  Driesch)  or  not  (grafting  eiperimtnls.  Bom,  Joes),  lie.). 
Can  we  understand  diHerenlialion  by  means  of  the  laws  of 
Datoral  phenomena  offered  to  us  by  physics  and  chemistry? 
ygft,^  Most  people  would  say  yes,  though  not  yet.  Driesch 
hu  tried  lo  show  Ihal  we  are  absolutely  not  able  10 
■itderstand  development,  at  any  rate  one  part  of 
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RtrBaiHCIt.— An  aownt  tt  tht  nbiecl,  with  full  Ulenlne.  is 
given  by  H.  Orioch,  XisbMUi  kW  PtMtmt  itr  EmwicUuiii. 

Shysiofsf u  ^r  TUii  it  ErtAniium  ia  AnM.  u.  EHb.-Ccick.  (iBog). 
Iher  works  are;  C.  H.  Davenport,  Exfttiiatilat  UcrftJta 
.(Newyorli,  lSo7-t801();  Y.  Delage.  Ijl  Slmaiindii  BroUplaima,  S:c. 
(i993)i  DriMch,  VelWn.  muh.  BUntihmi  merpMat.  PttDltM 
(Jena.  1991)1  EntncUniKHcton.  Snnfin  (IS9i-t«9J);-'<iu;y- 
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in  the  Prussian 
mover,  near  tne  mouth  ol  the  Emi,  49  m.  N.W. 
g  by  rail-  Fop.  (iftSj)  14,019;  (1905)  J6,7S4. 
I'jwed  beneath  its  walls,  but  b  now  i  m-  distant, 
with  the  town  by  a  broad  and  deep  canal,  divided 
or  dock)  harbour  and  the  outer  (or  "free  port")' 
latter  is  }  m.  in  length,  has  a  breadth  of  nearly 
i«  Ihe  construction  of  the  Ems- Jade  and  Dort' 
lals,  has  been  deepened  to  jg  ft.,  thus  afiowing 
H-going  vessels  to  ipproacb  its  wharves.  The  town 
bridges),  which 


is  thee 


of  the  1 


Tliev 


idthech 

gabled  medieval  bouses  give  it  the  appearance  cf  an  old  Dutch, 
rather  than  of  a  German,  town.  Of  its  churches  the  most  note- 
worthy are  the  Reformed  "  Creal  Church  "  (Crosse  Kirche), 
a  large  Gothic  building  completed  in  1455,  containing  the  tomb 
of  Enira  II.  (d,  r54o),  count  of  East  Fiiesland:  the  Casthaus- 
Kirche,  formerly  the  church  ot  ■  Franciscan  friary  founded  in 
1J17;  and  the  Neue  Ki«he  (1643-1647).  Of  its  secular  build- 
ings, the  Rathius  (lown-hall).  built  in  Ii;4-i57<,  on  the  model 
of  thai  ol  Antwerp,  with  a  lofty  tower,  and  conlaining  an  iolcmt- 
ing  (olMlion  of  arms  and  armour,  is  {unicularly  remarkable. 

and  modem  schools,  and  schools  of  commerce,  navigation 
and  telegraphy.  The  town  has  two  interesltng  museums. 
Emden  is  the  scat  of  on  active  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and 
live-stock,  hones,  timber,  coal,  tea  and  wine.  Tlte  deep-sea 
Ashing  industry  of  the  townislmporlani,  the  fishing  Seel  in  igoi 
numbering  67  vessels.  Machinery,  cement,  cordage,  wire  ropes, 
tobacco,  leather,  &c.  are  manufactured.  Emden  is  also  of 
importance  as  the  station  of  the  submarine  cables  connecling 
Germany  with  England,  North  America  and  Spain.  It  has  a 
regular  siearaboal  service  with  Borhum  and  Nordemey. 

Emden  (Emucjen,  Emetha)  is  first  mentioned  in  Ihe  iitb 
century,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Etmsgo  (Emsgau,  ot 
county  of  the  Ems),  one  ol  the  three  herediUry  countshlps  into 
which  East  Friesland  had  been  divided  by  Ihe  emperor.  In 
US'  ■•"  countihip  was  sold  lo  the  bishops  ol  Mdnstei;  but 
their  rule  soon  became  little  more  than  nominal,  and  in  iraden 
ilself  the  family  of  Abdena,  the  episcopal  ptrivostsand  catteltins, 
established  their  practical  independence.  Towards  the  end  of 
Ihe  14th  century  the  town  gained  a  considerable  trade  owing 
to  the  permission  given  by  Ihe  provost  to  the  pirates  known  as 
"Vikioalienbrilder"  to  make  it  their  market,  after  they  bad 
been  driven  out  of  Gothland  by  Ihe  Teutonic  Order.  In  1401, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  pirnles  off  Heligohnd  by  the  fleet  of  Ham- 
burg, Emden  was  besieged,  but  it  wu  not  reduced  by  Hamburg, 
with  the  aid  of  Edaard  Oiksena  of  Oreelsyl.  until  14JI.  The 
town  was  hdd'|<^lly  by  lis  captors  tDl  14SJ,  wheo  Hamburg  sold 
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fiit»<tk«  feMbbose;  Jo9e|>b  Bmevsoo  ol  MsMeti,  "a  heroic 
arholar/'  irfao  prayed  ev«ry  Aiglit  tint  no  descendant  of  bis 
mSght  ever  be  rkh;  and  William  Emenon  of  Concord,  Mass., 
tbe  patriot  preacher,  who  died  wlile  serving  in  tbe  army  of  the 
Retihitlon.    Sprung,  from   socb  stock,   Emerson   inherited 

^■qmilftles  of  8elf-i«liancey  love  ol  liberty,  sttenuovs  yirtve, 
cincerity,  sobriety  and  fearless  loyalty  to  ideals.  The  form  ol 
■Ida  idiab'  was  modified  liy  the  metamorphic  glow  of  TMuis^ 
cendentalism  which  pasled  thitNigh  the«  region  of  Boston  in  the 
second  quarter  el  the  19th  century.    Bat  the  spirit  in  whiob 

'  Bmersoh  conceived  the  laws  ol  life,  reverenced  them  and  lived 
them  out,  waa  th«  Puritan  spiijt,  elevated,  enlarged  and  betuti- 
fied  by  the  poetic  temperament; 

Bii  lather  was  the  Rev.-  William  Emerson,  minister  of  the 
First  Church  (Unitazian)  in  Boston.  Ralph  Waldo  was  the 
fourth  child  in  a  family  ol  eight,  of  whom  at  least  three  gave 
evidence  of  esitraordbiary  mental  powers.     He  was  brought 

.  up  in  an  atmoq>here  ol  hard  weik,  o£  moral  discipline,  and  (after 
hia  father's  death  in  i8ix)ol  that  wholesome seif-^acrifioe which 
-is  i  condition  of  life  for  those  who  are  poor  in  nu>ney  and  rich 

.in  sphit.    His  aunt.  Miss  Mary  Moody  Emerson,  a  bdlliant 

J  old  maid,  an  eccentlic  saint,  waa  a  potent  factor  in  his  education. 
Loving  him,  bdieving  in  hia  powers,  passioiiatdy  deshing  for 

:  him. a  successful  career,  but  dinging  with  both  hands  to  the 
old  forms  of  faith  from  wshkh  be  floated  away,  this  solitary, 
Intense  womiian  did  as  much  as  any  one  to  form,  by  action  and 
reafition,  thd  mind  and  character  ol  the  young  Bmensori.  In 
1817  he  entered  Harvard  CoUegt,  and  gradtiated  in  rSci.  In 
idiolarship  he  ranked  about  the  middle  of  hia  class.  In  literature 
and  c^toiy  he  was  more  distinguished,  receiving  a  Boylston 
prise  for  dedamati<Mi,  and  two  Bowdcon  piizea  for  ditoertatieos, 
the  first  essay  being  on  "  The  Character  of  Socratea  "  and  the 
second  on  "  Tbe  Present  State  of  Ethical  PhlkMophy  "--both 
rather  dull,  formal,  didactic  productions.  He  waa  lond  ol 
reading  and  of  writing  verse,  and  waa  chosen  aa  the  poet  for 
class-day.  His  cheerful  serenity  ol  manner,  his  tranquflxnirthlful- 
ncsB,  add  the  steady  charm  ol  his  personality  made  him  a 
lavourite  with  bis  follows,  in  ^ite  ol  a  certain  reserve.  His 
literary  taste  was  conventional,  including  the  standard  British 
writers,  with  a  prelercnce  lor  Sbakeq)eare  among  the  poets^- 
Berkeley  among  the  philosophers,  and  Montaigne  (in  Cotton's 
tranddtion)  among  the  essayista.  His  particular  admiration 
among  the  college  profeasora  was  the  stated  rhetorician,  Edward 
Everett;  and  this  predilection  had  much  to  do  with  his  eariy 

:  ambatioa  to  be  a  professor  of  rhetoric  and  elocution. 

-  Immediately  alter  graduatioii  be  became  an  assistant  in 
his  Juather  WilUam'a  school  lor  yoimg  bufies  in  Boston,  and 
oontiaued  teaching,  with  much  inward  reluctance  and  discomfort, 
for  three  yeats.  The  routine  was  distasteful;  he  despised  tbe 
auperfictal  details  which  clunted  so  much  ol  Ms  time.  The  bonds 
of  oonVentiooalMni  were  silently  dissolving  in  the  oising  glow 

.of  his  poetic  nature.  Independence,  sincerity,  reality,  grew 
more  andmore  necessaty  to  him.  His  aunt  urged  him  to  seek 
retvementy  self-reliance,  friendship  with  ruttuie;  to  be  no  fonger 
"  thenttrsUng  of  Burrounding  .drrwmstanms**  but  to  prepare  a 
cekstiai  abode  for  tbe  muse.  The  pasafoa  for  spiritual  leadership 
atinod  within  bim.  The  ministiy  aeemed  to  offer  the  fairest 
field  ls»  its  satiifaetfon.  .  In  1825  he  entered  the  div^ty  school 
at  Cao^rid^,  to  prepare  himaeli  for  the  Unitarian  pulpit.  His 
course  waa  much  Interrupted  by  ill^ealtb.  His  atudiea  were 
irregular,  aiMl  far  more  philosQpfaical  and  literary  than  theological. 
In  October  1896  he  was  "  approbated  to  preach  "  oy  the 
MiddksacAHQCiatioilofMinisteBk  Thesanteyearathifatened 
consumption  oempelled  him  to  take  a  long  journey  in  the  south. 
Returning  kk  i&tjp  he  continued  his  studies^  preached  as  a 

.  candidate  in  various  churches,  and  improved  in  health.  Ini  879 
he  matiied  a  beautiful  but  delicate  young  woman,  Misa  Elkn 
Tucker  of  Concord,  and  waa  installed  as  associate  minister  of 

'  the  Second  Church  (Unitarian)  in  Boston;  The  retirement  of 
his  seidor  coUesgue  soon  Idt  him  the  sole  pastor.  Emerson's 
early  sermons  weue  simple,  direct,  unconventional.    He  dealt 

.  ikreeiy  mkk  ih»  thiagi  ol  tbe  spirit*    There  wa«  a  homely  ^ova- 


tion in-hia  discourses,  a  oatond  freshness  hi  his  piety,  ar  quiet 
enthusiasm  in  hia  marmer,  that  charmed  tboughtlul  beamrs. 
Eariy  in  1^31  he  lost  his  wifo,  a  sorrow  that  dwply  depressed 
him  in  health  and  spirits.  FoBowing  his  passion  lor  independ- 
enceiaad  sincerity,  he  arrived  at  tbe  oonv^on  that  the  Lord'a 
Supper  was  not  intended  by  Christ  to  be  a  permanent  sacrament. 
T\>  him,  at  least,  it  had  become  an  outgrown  form.  He  was 
willing  to  oontanue  the  service  only  il  the  use  ol  the  elements 
abo«ld  be  dropped  and  the  rite  made  simply  an  act  ol  spiritual 
fsemembrsnob  Setting  forth  these  views,  candidly  aad  calmfy, 
In  a  sermon,  be  found  hb  congregation,  not  unnaturally,  reluctant 
to  agree  witb  him,  and  therefore  retired,  not  without  some 
disappointmenttftom  the  pastoral  of&ce.  He  never  again  took 
charge  ol  a  parish;  but  he  continued  to  preach,  aa  (^portunity 
offered,  until  1847.  Itx  fact,  he  was  always  a  preacher,  though 
ol  a  sirigular  order.  His  supreme  task  waa  to  bebiend  and  guide 
tbe  inrttr  lifo  ol  man. 

The  strangest  influencea  in  Us  devdopmcBt  about  this  time 
wera  the  h*bnatlng  philoaophy  ol'Colcridge,  tbe  mystical  viskais 
ol  Swedenboig,  the  intimate  poetryol  Wei  dawn  th,  and  the 
atimnlatiag  essaya  ol  Caiiyle.  On  Christmas  Day  igs^  he  todk 
passage  hi  a^  aailftig  vessd  for  the  Mediterranean.  He  travelled 
through  Italy,  visited  Pari%  spent  tiiio- months  in  Scotland  and 
BagluHl,  and'saW' the  four  men  whom  he  most  desired  to  see' 
Landor^  Coleridge,  Carlyte  and  Wordawortli.  **  The  conlort  ol 
meeting  sncb  mea  ci  geaiua  aa  these,"  be  wrote,  '*»  that  they 
talk  rincerely."  But  he  adda  that  be  found  all  four  ol  theoi,  in 
daffdreot  d^reea,  deficient  in  insight  into  laUgioua  truth.  Hb 
visit  to  Carlyle,  in,  the  lonely  farm-house  at  Craigenputtock, 
waatbe  measotaMe  brginnfng  <rf  a  Kfalonglriendshy.  Emerson 
published  Carfyle'a  fint  booka  in  America*  Cariyle  introduced 
Emerstm'a  Esasya  into  England.  Tbe  two  men  were  bound 
together  by  a  mutual  re^>ect  deeper  than  a  ^n^atby  ol  tastes, 
and  a  oonmunlty  of  aptdl  stronger  thvi  a  similarity  ol  opinibns^; 
Emerson  waa  a  si#eet-tanpered  Cariyle,  living  in  the  surlshine. 
Cariyle  waa  «  mHilant  Emerson,  moving  amid  thunderdoudik' 
The  things  that  each  most  admired  in  the  other  were  sell- 
reliance,  directness,  moral  courage.  A  passage  in  Emeraon^s 
Diary,  written  on  his  homeward,  voyage,  strikes  the  keynote  ol 
his  reraairung  life.  ''A  man  oontatna  aU  that  is  needful  to  his 
government  within  himsdl.  .  .  •  AU  real  good  or  evfl  that  cepi 
belall  him  must  be  from  himsdl.  .  .  .  Thereisacorreapondenoe 
between  the  himmn  soul  and  everything  that  exists  in  the  wodd; 
more  properly,  everything  that  b  kixmn  to  man.  Instead  6t 
studying  things  without,  the  princ^ilea  ol  them  afl  may  be  pene- 
trated into  wkhin  him.  .  .  *  The  purpose  oi  lile  seems  to  be  to 
acquaint  man  with  bhnaelf.  .  .  .  Tbe  highest  rcwdation  is  that 
God  ia  in  every  num."  Hers  is  the  essence  oltbat  intuitibiMl 
philosc^y,  commonly  caBed  Transcendeittalihm.  Emerson 
disclaimed  allegiance  to  that  nhiioeophy..  He  called  it  ^'  the 
saturnalia,  or  excess  d  laith."  His  practioi  oommon  sense 
recofled  from  tbe  amazing  condusiana  which  wera  drawn  Irom 
it  by  many  ol  its  more  eccentric  advocates.  His  independence 
revolted  against  being  bound  to  any  scheme  or  s]rstem  of  doctrine, 
however  nebuloua.  He  said: "  I  wish  to  say  what  I  leel  and  Ihkik 
to-day,  with  the  proviso  that  to-morrow  perhaps  I  shall  oootrm- 
dictit  alL"  But  Urn  very  wish  oommiu  him  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  iimer  light.  All  through  his  lile  he  ukvigated  the  Trans- 
cendental sea,  piloted  by  a  dear  moral  sense,  warned  off  tbe  rechs 
by  the  saving  grace  ol  humour,  and  kept  ImoI  fspairiag  by  a 
good  ballast  ol  New  England  prudeooe. 

Alter  his  return  from  England  in  1833  he  went  to  live  witbhis 
naother  at  tbe  old  manse  in  Conooid,  Maaa,  and  i>easn.  his  career 
as  a  lecturer  in  Bostor^.  His  firatdiscouiies  were  doiveredbefote 
the  Sodety  of  Natural  History  and  the  Medunics'  Instittte. 
They  were. chiefly  on  sdentific  subjects,  approached  in  a  poetic 
spirit.  In  the  autumn  of  1835  he  married  llfisa  Lydia  Jackson 
of  Pljrmouth,  having  previously  purchased  a  spadoui  old  bouae 
and  garden  at  Conotfd.  There  he  spent  tbe  remainder  ol  his  IH^ 
a  demoted  husband,  a  wise  and  tender  father,  a  carelul  bouso- 
holder,  a  virtuous  villager,  a  friendly  neighbour,  and,  spite  ol  aH 
bis  diadaimers^  the  central  and  KimleiMB  figure  aaAtag  Ite 
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(Uik;  1  tafi  rawlirooiii  puikinf  !u  vty  ihrough  Lht  bui 
gKiusil,— til  ihsc  illujiani  and  s,  IbouHiod  sore  uc  fouDd  la 
tbe  same  volume.  On  Sa  psgo,  (lose  beside  the  PutlieDon.  the 
Sphiu,  St  Paul'],  Etna  and  Vetuvlui,  you  Rill  £nd  the  White 
MounialDs,  MocKlnock,  AgiocDchoak,  Katahdk,  the  pickerel- 
veed  in  bloom,  the  wild  geese  bonkins  tbrough  the  iky,  the 
chidi.-»-d«  bnving  the  uow,  Wall  SUMt.uid  State  Stieel, 
cotton-milla,  railroads  and  Quincy  cranjte.  Foi  an  abstract 
Ihiokec  he  wai  lUangely  in  hive  with  tbe  concrete  facta  ol  life. 
Idealiiia  in  him  uaumcd  the  form  of  a  vivid  illumination  of 
the  nal.  Fiom  the  paga  oi  his  teeming  note-booka  he  took  the 
raaleiial  toi  his  lectures,  arrangiiig  and  leanin^nj  ii  under 
tuch  titles  as  Nature,  SchooI,Home,Geni us, BeaulyacdMicncn, 
ScU-Foucssioa,  Duly ,  The  SuperlaUve,  Truth  The  AnglD-5aun, 
The  Youns  American.  When  the  lectures  bad  lorved  their 
IHUpau  he  reanauged  the  material  in  essays  and  published 
them.  Thus  appeared  in  auccesuon  the  following  volumes: 
Eaayi  (Fint  Series)  UUi);  £iiayi  (Second  Series)  (i&u): 
RifranUtiM  Utn  (1850);  £i>ffuh  TniH  (1356)!  Tin  Ctrnducl 
«/  Lift  (1S60);  Socitly  and  SalilmU  (t«;o)i  LMn  and  Social 
Aim  (|S;6).  Bewtet  these,  many  other  lectures  were  ptioled 
io  tepuate  form  and  In  various  combinalioas. 

Emerson's  style  is  briUiant,  q>ignimmalic,  gem-like;  dear 
in  sentences,  obscure  in  pumgnphs.  He  was  a  sporadic  obierver. 
He  saw  by  Sashea.  He  aaid,  "  I  do  not  knoir  ohat  arguments 
BKaB  In  nfeience  to  any  expression  ol  a  thought."  The  co- 
haicnci  of  his  writing  lies  in  bia  personality.  His  work  is  fused 
by  a  steady  ^w  ol  Dpttmism.  Yet  be  states  this  Dplinusm 
aiodcrauly.  "  The  genius  which  preservesand  guides  tbe  human 
race  indicates  itself  by  a  small  extf^  ol  good,  a  small  balance 

His  verse,  though  in  form  inferior  to  his  prose,  was  pcrhapa 
a  truer  eipression  of  hit  genius.  He  said,  "1  am  bom  a  poet"; 
and  again,  writing  to  Carlyle,  he  called  himself  "half  a  bard." 
He  had  "  the  vision,"  but  not  "  the  faculty  divine  "  which  tiana- 
lates  tbe  vision  into  music.  In  bts  two  vdumes  of  verse  (f  rmti, 
1S46;  Uay  Day  and  sUer  Filcu,  1S67)  there  are  manyptstages 
of  beautiful  insight  and  profound  feeling,  some  lines  of  surprising 
splendour,  and  a  lew  poeols,  hke  "  Tbe  Rhodon,"  "  The  Snow- 
storm," "  Ode  to  Beauty,".  "  Tetmlnua,"  "  The  Concord  Ode," 
and  the  marvellous  "  Threnody  "  on  the  death  of  bii  Gnl-born 
boy,  of  beauty  unmaned  and  penetrating  truth.  But  the 
total  value  of  bis  poetical  work  is  discounted  by  the  imperfection 
of  metrical  form,  the  presence  ol  incongruous  images,  tbe  pre-' 
dominance  ol  the  intellectual  over  the  omolionat  element,  and 
the  lack  of  Sow.  It  b  tbe  material  ol  poetry  sot  thoroughly 
■orked  out.  But  the  genius  from  which  it  came — the  swjlt 
Itculty  of  perception,  the  lolly  inu^nation,  the  idealitiDg  afiisiX 
enamoured  of  realily — was  the  secret  source  of  ell  Etoerson's 
greatness  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  writer,     Wbatevel  verdict  time 

ncogaized  as  an  original  and  Irae  poet  el  a  high  order. 

Hii  latter  yeui  were  passed  in  peactfol  hononr  at  Concord. 
In  iSM  Harvard  College  conferred  upon  Um  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  and  in  1867  be  was  elected  an  overseer.  In  187a  be 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  university  on  "  The 
Natural  History  ol  tbe  InteUecI."  In  iS/t  Us  bouse  was  burned 
down,  and  was  rebuilt  by  ptHiular  sobtcription.  In  the  tame 
year  he  went  on  bis  third  lordgn  jouney,  going  as  far  as  Egypt. 
About  this  time  began  a  failure  in  his  powers,  espedaily  In  his 
BKmoiy.  But  bis  cbaiacter  remiined  serene  and  unsbtken  in 
dignity.  Stevlily,  tranquilly,  cheerfully,  be  finitbcd  the  voyage 
Of  life. 


1  the  rudder. 


M  eve  obeyed  at  pfinoe: 


in  the  ) 7th  ol  April  iSSi.and  bis  body  was  laid 
ireful  cemetery  ol  Sleepy  Hollow,  in  a  grove 
le  village  of  Concord. 


edited  byl.E.Ctbol  (II 
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DIBBIOR,  WILUAM  <i;oT-i;gi),  Englbk  mathemalidBn, 
waabomDBtheijtbof  May  1701  at  Hurwortb,  near  Darlington, 
wh<rre  his  filher,  Dudley  Emenon,  also  a  nuthetDMkian.  taogfat 
a  BcbooL  Unsuccoaf  ul  as  a  teacher  he  devoted  UtnteU  cntiitly 
to  studious  retfremeu,  and  published  many  worki  which  are 
lingultily  frn  fiom  errata.  In  mechanics  be  never  advanced 
a  propoallion  which  he  bad  not  previously  tested  in  practice,  nor 
published  an  bivention  without  fini  proving  its  eBects  by  a  model. 
He  waa  skilled  io  tbe  science  ol  muiic,  the  theory  ol  aoDBda, 
.and  the  ancient  and  modcen  tcalea;  but  Ik  never  attained  anj 
eiCalleBce  as  a  performer.  He  died  on  tbe  loih  of  May  1 781  at 
Us  aatlva  village.  Bmemn  ma  ceeeDtiic  and  Indeed  downlsb, 
bdt  be  posMised  lerairktble  iDdqMadeace  al  ehar£ter  and 
iiudlecuial.enngy.     Ilw  boMocsi  with  which  be  apttmei  Ms 


scaptidna,  but  bt  this  then  wu  00  fmndatfoa. 
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MiMcmalkal  Suijtai  (17;*). 

BMBRT  (Ger.  5»irgel),  an  impure  variety  of  conindum,  much 
used  u  an  abrasive  agent.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under 
the  name  ol  afiifiit  or  sfiliiit,  which  is  defined  by  Dioscorldcs 
as  a  stone  used  io  gem-ingiaving.  The  Hebrew  word  shamit  (re- 
lated to  tbe  Egyptiaa  asimr),  whete  translated  in  our  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament  "  adamant  "  and  '*  diamond,"  probably 
signified  tbe  emery-stone  or  corundum. 

Emery  occurs  as  a  granular  or  massive,  dark-coloured,  dense 
ibstiuice,  having  much  tbe  appeaninccol  an  iron-ote.  Ilstpecific 


,v.tj.v 


with  it 


n  3-7  t, 


Vnd 


te  miniral  spedea. 


mecbaalcal  aggregate  ol  corun- 
grains  or  minute  crystals  of  a  bluish  colour, 
which  also  is  granular  and  crystalline.  Other 
haematite  and  limonite,  tnay  be  present  as 
ts  ol  the  magnetite.  Some  of  tin  alumina  and 
iccasioaally  be  chemically  cDBitaned,  so  a»  to 
lel,  or  heicynile.  In  addition  10  these  minerals 
contains  quEuti,  mica,  tourmaline,  casaiterite, 
X  regarded  aa  a  rock  rather  than  a 
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«ach  eontoiir-reitha  ipptan  to  (w  ilcniUe,  ita  kjpttoMt.  ot 
afltnhstt,  being  u  long  u  the  main  shdft— a  fciture  noticed 
In  the  cue  of  eithrr  form  so  soon  u  examples  *ere  brought  lo 
Europe.  The  eitcrnal  diitinclions  of  ths  two  ftniilies  br, 
bowerer,  oiuilLy  plain.  The  casiowiiies,  •ben  adult,  bear  a 
homy  helmet  on  (heir  beid;  they  have  some  part  of  the  neck 
bare,  genciatly  more  or  las  ornamented  with  caruncles,  and  the 
clan  of  the  inner  toe  is  rCmukably  dongatid.  The  emeu*  bavs 
no  helmet,  their  head  is  fcathend,  tbdr  net^  has  no  camncleat 
and  their  inner  tDC5  bear  a  cIaw  of  no  singular  character. 

Tht  type  of  ifae  CiindrfufiK  Is  Ihe>p«iei  named  byLinnaem 
Stmkitaaaoriaia.nibyio'kalJi.ibtLmCiauimiHemtii.  VieilhK 
subsequently  called  It  C  tulmlti,  and  his  epithet  bu  been  Tery 
commonly  adopted  by  writera,  to  the  eiclusion  of  the  older 
■pecifle  appellation.  It  seems  la  be  peeuliu  la  the  Island  of 
Cetam,  and  was  made  known  to  naturalists,  u  we  learn  Irom 
CIu^us,  in  1597,  by  tbe  first  Dutcb  etpedition  to  the  East 


Fio.  I.— EiDco. 
Indies,  when  an  eiainple  was  brought  from  Banda,  wbilher 
il  had  doubtless  been  convened  from  its  native  island.  It  was 
nid  to  have  been  called  by  the  Inhabitants  "  Emeu,"  or  "  Edu," 
but  this  name  they  must  have  had  from  the  eaiUec  Pottugucae 
navigators,*  Since  tbat  time  ciamples  have  been  continually 
Imported  into  Europe,  so  that  it  has  become  one  o[  the  best- 
Jtnown  members  of  the  subclass  RatUae.  For  a  bog  lime  its 
^ossy,  but  coarse  and  haii-like,  black  plumage.  Its  lolly  helmet, 
tbe  gaudily-coloured  caruncles  of  its  neck,  and  tbe  lour  or  five 
barbies  quills  which  represent  its  wing-feathers,  made  it  appear 
onique  among  birds.  But  in  1857  Dr  George  Bennett  certified 
the  eilslence  o(  a  second  and  perleclly  distinct  species  of  casso- 
wary, an  inhabitant  of  New  Britain,  where  It  was  known  to  the 
Datives  as  the  Meoni,  and  In  his  honour  it  was  named  by  John 
Could  C.  bemiUi.  Several  examples  were  soon  after  received 
In  Eo^and,  and  these  confirnied  the  view  of  h  already  uken. 
A  conuderable  number  of  other  species  of  the  genus  have  since 
been  described  from  varioai  localities  in  the  same  subregion. 


iS^i 


■a  that  tbe  Porlugueie  pceuded  the  Dutch 
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11*  oacuial  at>jecu  wogld  bs  imparled 


iMd  to  tbcir  mploycn  (n 


CompiciKin  among  tlma  frtnn  Iti  brga  iIk  and  lofty  belBiM 
It  the  C.  aiulralii,  from  (be  northern  parts  of  Australia.  lU 
eiiXence  Indeed  hod  been  ascertained,  by  T.  S,  Wall,  in  lis*, 
bol  the  specimen  obtained  by  that  unlortunat«  oqilorer  wa* 
loat,  and  It  was  not  until  1S67  that  an  oampla  waa  submitted 
to  competent  naturalists. 
Not  much  seems  to  be  known  of  tbe  habtti  of  any  of  the 

latberpIcntiruUyoverlhewboleof  tbe  interior  of  Caram,  A.  R, 
Wallace  was  unable  to  obtain  or  even  to  ice  an  example.  Tbey 
all  appeoj  to  bear  cipLrvity  well,  and  the  hens  In  confiilement 
frequently  lay  their  dark-green  and  nmgh-ahelled  eg^  which, 
according  to  tbe  custun  of  tbe  XaUlat,  an  incubated  by  the 
cocks.  The  nestling  plumage  it  mottled  (Pnc.  Zcti.  Sm.,  i&ij, 
pi.  xlil.),  and  when  about  half  grown  tbey  are  clotbcd  in  dia> 
bevelled  featben  of  a  deep  tawny  mltmr. 

Of  tbe  emeus  (as  the  word  is  now  reatricted)  tbe  b(M  known 
Is  the  Camjriut  nttatJuUoHdiae  ot  John  Latham,  made  by 
Vleillot  the  type  of  hia  genus  DrHuau,'  whence  the  name  of  the 
family  (CrsaueUu)  ia  taken.  This  bird  imaediately  alter  tbe 
coloniiation  of  New  South  Wales  (in  17BS)  was  found  to  inhabit 
the  soutb^eastern  portion  of  AiBtralia,  vbeic,  according  to 
John  Hunter  (tfisC  Jnm.,  Sic,  pp.  409,  413),  the  natlvea  call 
it  Utracrji  UarTyaxg  ot  Uiraant:  but  it  baa  now  been  ■> 

that  have  been  fully  settled.  Il  u  said  to  have  eiistod  aho  on 
the  islands  of  Bass  Stralu  and  in  Tasmania,  but  it  has  been 

tholegitt  having  bad  (he  r>ppartunity  of  determining  whether 
the  race  inhabitinc  those  loi^Iies  was  specifically  identical  with 
that  of  the  mainland  or  diufnct.  Next  to  the  oslricfa  the  lar^it 
of  existing  blidti  the  comnun  cokd  is  an  iii»i«Mf«in  of  tbe  more 
open  couuiy,  feeding  on  Indts,  toots  and  berbsge,  and  gencially 
fceepiiW  In  small  compinfei.  Tbu  not  is  >  shsUow  jai  scraped 
In  the  ground,  and  Etom  nina  u  tUtteen  eggs,  in  oriour  vaiyinc 
from  a  bluista-green  to  a  dark  bottle-gteen,  are  laid  tlierein. 
These  are  hatched  by  tbt  oock-bird,  the  period  ol  incubation 
bstisg  from  ;o  to  So  days.  Tbe  young  at  birth  are  ittipcd 
loogliudinaliy  uiih  datk  markings  on  a  light  ground.  A  remark- 
able structure  in  Drttsaaa  is  a  singular  opcaing  in  tbe  Iroat  ol 
the  windpipe,  cam mutdca ting  with  a  tracheal  pouch.  This  hai 
attracted  the  attention  of  several  anatoniists,  and  baa  been 
welldescribedbyDiMurie(Pr«.  Ziii>i.5«,,l867,  pp.  405-4IS). 
Varioui  conjecturea  have  been  made  as  to  its  function,  tbe  moat 
probable  of  which  seems  to  be  that  it  is  an  organ  of  souiut  in  the 
breeding-season,  at  which  time  the  hen-bird  has  long  been 
known  to  utter  a  rsnaikably  loud  booming  note.  Due  con- 
well,  and  readily 


ce  bong  aflorded  to  it, 

[atea  ita  kind  in  Europe.     Like  othe 

o  the  water,  and  examples  have  b 


birds  it 


itaiily 
iwunmmg  a  wrac  nver.  (AN.) 

nufixAnOH  {Iroia  Lat.  adfran;  e,  ex,  out  of,  and  mifrart, 
to  depart),  tbe  movement  of  population  out  of  one  counliy  inta 
anolher  (see   Mioratioh). 

BMIUA.  a  tcttitaiial  division  (cmforiiumto)  of  Italy, 
bounded  by  Vesetia  and  Lombardy  on  (be  N,,  Liguria  on  the 
W,,  Tuscany  on  tbe  S.,  tbe  Marches  on  tbe  S.E.,  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea  on  the  E.  It  has  an  area  of  79(7  sq.  m.,  and  a  population 
ol  i,t7lfiv  ('901},  embrscini  eight  prDvincn,  aa  follows: — 
(i)  Bologna  (pop.  iip  fin;  61  communes);  (3)  Fetrara  (170.558; 
16  communes);  (3)  Forli  {i3j,«9fi;  ^l  commuDes);  (4}  Modens 
Cj'JiSflS;  4S  communes);  (s)  Parma  (303,  594;  50  cammuaes); 
(6)  Piacensi  (»soj9i;  47  coramnnes);  (7)  Raveno*  (f34,*sSi 
iS  communes);  (6)  Reggio  01^'  Emilia  (181,035;  43  communts). 
In  these  provinces  the  chief  towns,  with  communal  populations, 

(i)  Bologna  (147,898),  Inula  Cu,M4)>  Budrio  (17,077},  S. 
(Movanni  in  Persiccto  (15,97!},  Castelfnnco  (13,484),  Caitel 

'The  obvious  miiprinl  of  Dremtiimt  in  this  author's  woit 
Uiwlyii,  &c.,  p.  54)  was  looliaiily  lolloWej  by  many  nMumhtti, 
forgetlul  tbat  lia  camcud  it  a  lew  pi«  fanher  oa  (p.  70)  to 
n j.._    .t_  _ ,..  ,_.-_(^j  /_ — iof(,iych  la  JWMiWf, 
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Jn  December  xS^i  lie  sent  off  bis  companion*  Pr  Stublmann, 
vrith  the  bulk  of  the  caravan,  on  the  way  back  to  the  east  coast. 
Emin  remained  behind  with  the  sick,  and  with  a  very  reduced 
following  left  the  lake  district  in  March  1892  for  the  Congo 
river.  On  reaching  Ipoto  on.the  Ituri  he  can^  within  the  region 
of  the  Arab  slave  raiders  and  ivory  hunters,  in  whose  Qompany 
he  at  times  travelled.  These  gentry  were  incensed  against  Emin 
for  the  energetic  way  In  which  he  had  dealt  with  their  comrades 
while  in  German  territory,  and  against  Europeans  generally 
by  the  campaign  for  their  suppression  begun  by  the  Congo  State. 
At  the  instigation  of  one  of  these  Arabs  Emin  was  murdered  on 
the  23rd  or  34th  of  October  1892  at  Kinena,  a  place  about 
80  m.  E.S.E.  of  Stanley  Falls. 

See  Emin  P<uka,  his  Life  and  Work,  by  Gcorg  Schweitzer,  with 
incroductlon  by  R.  W.  Feikin  (3  voU-,  London,  1898);  Emin  Pasha 
in  Central  Africa  (London,  1888),  a  collection  of  Emin's  papers 
contributed  to  scientific  joomala;  and  MU  Emim  Pastka  tw  Htrt 
von  A/rika  (Berlin,  1894),  by  Dr  Franz  Stubbnano.  Major  G. 
Casati  (1838--1903),  an  Italian  officer  who  spent  several  years  with 
Emin.  and  accompanied  him  and  Stanley  to  the  coast,  narrated  his 
experiences  ui  Diixi  anni  in  Bquatoria  (English  edition.  Ten  Ytars 
in  Equaioria  and  tko  Eetum  wim  Emin  Pasha,  London,  1891). 

EllLTN*  TElOHAS  (1663-1741),  English  nonconformist  divine, 
was  bom  at  Stamford,  Lincolnshire.  He  served  as  chaplain  to  the 
presbyterian  Letitia,  countess  of  Donegal,  and  then  to  Sir 
Robert  Rich,  afterwards  (1691)  becoming  colleague  to  Joseph 
Boyse,  presbyterian  minister  in  Dublin.  From  this  office  he 
was  virtually  dismissed  on  his  own  confession  of  unitarianism, 
and  for  publishing  An  Humble  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Account 
of  Jesus  Christ  (1702)  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  £fooo.  Thanks  to  the  intervention  of  Boyse  he 
was  released  in  1 705  on  pajrment  of  £90.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  English  preacher  definitely  to  describe  himself  as 
"unitarian,"  and  writes  in  his  diary,  "I  thank  God  that  He  did 
not  call  me  to  this  lot  of  suffering  till  I  had  arrived  at  maturity 
of  judgment  and  firmness  of  resolutbn,  and  that  He  did  not 
desert  me  idien  my  friends  did.  He  never  let  me  be  so  cast 
down  as  to  renounce  the  truth  or  to  waver  in  my  faith."  Of 
Christ  he  writes,  **  We  may  regard  with  fervent  gratitude  so 
great  a  benefactor,  but  our  esteem  and  rational  love  mtist  ascend 
higher  and  not  rest  till  it  centre  in  his  CSod  and  ours."  Emlyn 
preached  a  good  deal  in  PauFs  Alley,  Barbican,  in  his  later  years, 
and  died  in  London  in  174  n 

mHANUBLr  or  ImcAmnsL,  a  Hebrew  sjrmbolical  proper 
name,  meaning  "  God  (is)  with  tis."  When  in  734-733  B.C. 
Abas,  king  of  Jndah,  alarmed  at  the  preparations  made  against 
him  by  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  allmnce,  was  inclined  to  seek 
aid  from  Tiglath-pUeser  of  Assyria,  the  prophet  Isaiah  en- 
deavoured to  allay  his  fear  by  telling  him  that  the  dang^  would 
pass  away,  and  as  a  sign  from  Yabweh  that  thin  Should  be  so, 
any  young  woman  who  should  within  the  year  bear  a  son,  might 
call  his  name  Immannel  in  token  of  the  divine  protection  accorded 
to  Judah.  For.  before  the  infant  should  come  to  even  the  im- 
mature intdligence  of  childfiood  the  lands  of  the  foe  would  be 
laid  Wft^e  (Isaiah  vn.  1 4-1 6) .  For  other  interpretations,  esped- 
aHy  as  regards  the  mother,  see  Ency.  Bib.  col.  2162-3,  and  the 
commentaries.  In  the  post-eziHc  period  the  historical  meaning 
of  the  passage  was  forgotten,  and  a  new  significance  was  given 
to  it  in  accordance  with  the  gradually  devdbping  eschatological 
doctrine.  This  new  interpretation  finds  expression  fn  Matt. 
f.  93,  where  the  name  is  applied  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  At 
the  dose  of  btiah  viii.  8  for  "  of -thy  land,  O  Immanud,*^  we 
should  probably  read  *'  of  the  land,  for  (3od  is  with  ns.**  The 
three  pawtiges  quoted  are  the  only  instances  where  this  word 
oocist  In  Saripture;  it  is  frequent  in  hymns  and  devotional 
tttentnre  as  a  title  of  Jesus  Christ. 

ntllAllinni  PHIUBBRT  (1528-1580),  duke  of  Savoy,  son  of 
Charles  III.  and  Beatrice  of  Portugal,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
prinoci  of  the  later  Renaissance,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  July 
1528.  Charies,  after  trying  in  vain  to,remain  nemral  in  the  wars 
'  between  France  and  the  emperor  (Charles  V.,  had  been  forced 
ta  rfde  with  the  latter,  whereupon  his  duchy  was  overrun  with 
foreign  soldiery  and  became  the  battlefield  of  the  rival  armies. 


Prince  Emmanuel  took  service  with  the  emperor  in  1545  and 
distinguished  himself  in  Germany,  France  andthe  Low  Countries 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1553  he  succeeded  to  the  title, 
little  more  than  an  empty  one,  and  continued  in  the  emperorS 
service.  Having  been  refused  the  command  of  the  imperial 
troops  in  Piedmont,  he  tried  in  vain  to  negotiate  a  separate 
peace  with  France;  but  in  1556  France  and  Spain  concluded 
a  five  years'  truce,  by  which  each  was  to  retain  what  it  then 
occupied.  This  would  have  been  the  end  of  Savoy,  but  within 
a  year  the  two  powers  were  again  at  war.  The  chief  events  of 
the  campaign  were  the  successful  resistance  of  Cimeo,  hdd  for 
the  duke  by  Count  Lusema,  and  the  victory  of  St  (Jucntin 
(i557)t  won  by  Emmanud  Phllibert  himself  against  the  French. 
At  last  in  1558  the  powers  agreed  to  an  armistice,  and  in  1559 
the  peace  of  Catcau-Cambr^^  was  made,  by  which  Emmanud 
regained  his  duchy,  but  on  onerous  terms,  for  France  was  to 
occupy  several  Picdmontese  fortresses,  induding  Turin  and 
Pincrolo,  for  not  more  than  three  years,  and  a  marriage  was 
arranged  between  the  duke  and  Margaret,  duchess  of  Berry, 
sister  of  the  French  king;  while  Spain  wis  to  garrison  Asti 
and  Vercelli  (afterwards  exchanged  for  Santhi^)  until  France 
evacuated  the  above-mentioned  fortresses.  The  duke's  marriage 
took  place  in  Paris  a  few  months  later;  and  after  the  French 
evacuation  he  re-entered  his  dominions  amidst  the  rejoicinjp 
of  the  people.  The  condition  of  Piedmont  at  that  time  was 
deplorable;  for  wars,  the  exactions  and  devastations  of  the 
foreign  soldiery,  and  religious  antagonbiA  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  had  wrought  terrible  havoc  **  Uncultivated,"* 
wrote  the  Venetian  ambassador,  quoted  by  E.  Ricotti,  *'  no 
dtizens  in  the  cities,  neither  man  nor  beast  fn  the  fidds,  all  the 
land  forest-dad  and  wild;  one  sees  no  bouses,  for  most  of  them 
are  burnt,  and  of  neariy  all  the  castles  only  the  walls  are  visible; 
of  the  inhabitants,  once  so  numerous,  some  have  died  of  the 
plague  or  of  hunger,  some  by  the  sword,  and  some  have  fled 
elsewhere  preferring  to  beg  their  bread  abroad  rather  than 
support  misery  at  home  which  is  worse  than  death."  There  was 
no  army,  the  administration  was  chaotic,  and  the  finances  were 
in  a  hopeless  state.  The  duke  set  to  wori^  to  put  his  boose  it 
order,  and  inatigurated  a  series  of  nseful  reforms,  ably  assisted 
by  his  minister,  Niccold  Balbo.  But  progress  was  slow,  and  was 
accompanied  by  measures  Which  abdished  the  states  genenl, 
the  last  survival  of  feudal  liberties.  Savoy,  fdlowing  tbe 
tendency  of  tbe  other  states  of  Europe  at  that  time,  became 
thenceforth  an  absolute  monarchy,  but  without  that  transforma- 
tion  the  achievement  of  complete  independence  from  fordgn 
powers  would  have  been  impossible. 

One  of  tbe  first  questions  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  the 
religious  difficulty.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Pellfce  and  Cbisone 
valleys  had  long  professed  a  primitive  form  of  CluristiaiHty 
which  the  orthodox  regarded  as  heretical,  and  had  been  sul^ect 
to  numerous  peisecutioas  in  consequence  (see  WaidcnBes). 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  they  had  gone  over  to  Pirotestant- 
ism,  and  during  the  wars  of  the  i6th  century  the  new  religion 
made  great  progress  in  Piedmont.  The  dnke  as  a  devout  C^thotfc 
jjesired  to  purge  the  state  of  heresy,  and  initiated  repressive 
measures  against  the  Waldenses,  but  after  some  severe  and  not 
very  successful  fighting  he  ended  by  aUowing  them  «  measure  of 
religious  liberty  in  those  valleys  (1561).  At  the  pope's  instigation 
he  recommenced  perMcution  some  years  later,  but  his  duchess 
and  some  (jorman  princes  pleaded  successfully  In  favour  of  the 
Protestants.  He  next  tamed  bis  attention  to  getting  rid  of  tbe 
French  garrisons;  tho  negotiations  proved  long  and  troubtasMM, 
but  in  December  1562  the  FVench  departed  on  paymient  of 
100,000  scudi,  retaining  only  Pfnemlo  and  Saviglinno,  nad  Tnrib 
became  the  capital  once  more.  There  remafaied  the  BcfMse, 
who  bad  occupied  some  of  tbe  duke's  territories  In  Saves^«nd 
Vaud,  and  in.  Geneva,  over  which  he  claimed  certain  limits. 
With  Bern  he  made  a  compromise,  regaioing  Gex,  tbe  CbaMais, 
and  the  Genevois,  on  condition  that  Protestantism  should  be 
tolerated  there,  but  he  renounced  Vaud  and  some  other  districts 
(1566).  Disagreements  with  the  Valais  were  settled  in  a  similia' 
way  in  1569;  but  tbe  Genevans  refeasd  to  nenognise  Savoyard 
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suzerainty.  Cromanuel  reformed  tlie  currency,  reorganized 
justice,  prepared  the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
raised  the  standing  army  to  25,000  men,  and  fortified  the 
frontiers,  ostensibly  against  Huguenot  raids,  but  in  reality 
from  fear  of  France.  On  the  death  of  Charles  DC.  of  France  in 
1574  the  new  king,  Henry  III.,  passed  through  Piedmont  on  his 
way  from  Poland;  Emmanuel  gave  him  a  magnificent  reception, 
and  obtained  from  him  a  promise  that  Pinerolo  and  Savigliano 
should  be  evacuated,  which  was  carried  out  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Philip  of  Spain  was  likewise  induced  to  evacuate  Asti  and 
Santhii  in  157$.  Thus,  after  being  more  or  less  under  foreign 
occupation  for  59  years,  the  duchy  was  at  last  free.  Hie  duke 
rounded  off  his  dominions  by  the  purchase  of  Tenda  and  Oneglia, 
which  increased  his  seaboard,  and  the  last  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  fruitless  negotiations  to  obtain  Monferrato,  held  by 
the  Gonzagas  under  Spanish  protection,  and  Saluzzo,  which 
was  a  French  fief.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  August  15S0,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  F.mmanuel  L  As  a  statesman 
Emmanuel  Philibert  was  able,  business-likc  and  energetic; 
but  he  has  been  criticized  for  his  duplidty,  although  in  this 
respect  he  was  no  worse  than  most  other  European  princes, 
whose  ends  were  far  more  questionable.  He  was  autocratic, 
but  just  and  very  patriotic  During  his  reign  the  duchy,  which 
bad  been  more  than  half  French,  became  predominantly  Italian. 
By  diplomacy,  which,  although  he  was  a  capable  and  brave 
soldier,  he  preferred  to  war,  he  succeeded  in  freeing  his  country, 
and  converting  it  from  a  ruined  and  divided  land  into  a  respect- 
able independent  power  of  the  second  rank,  and,  after  Venice, 
the  best-governed  state  in  Italy. 

Ilie  moat  accuiate  biography  of  Emmanuel  Philibert  b  contained 
in  E.  Ricotti's  StorU  4eUa  monarchia  Piemontestt  vol.  ii.  O^lorcnce, 
1S61),  which  u'well  done  and  based  on  documents;  cf.  Claretta's 
La  Sitcussione  3»  EmanueU  Fiiiberto  (Turin,  1884). 

EMMAUS,  the  name  of  two  phices  in  Palestine. 

1.  A  village  mentioned  by  Luke  (xxiv.  13),  without  any  in- 
dication of  direction,  as  being  60  stadia  (almost  7  m.),  or  according 
to  some  MSS.*  x6o  stadia,  from  Jerusalem.  Its  identification 
isamatterofmeregiiesswork:  it  has  been  sought  at  (a)£mmaus- 
Nicopolis  (see  a  below),  distant  176  stadia  from  Jerusalem; 
{b)  Kuiyet  el-'£nab,  distant  66  stadia,  on  the  carriage  road  to 
Jaiffa;  (c)  Kulonieh,  distant  36  stadia,  on  the  same  road;  {d) 
el-Kubeibeh,  distant  63  stadia,  on  the  Roman  road  to  Lydda; 
{e)  'Urtas,.  distant  60  stadia;  and  (J)  Khurbet  el-Khamasa, 
distant  86  stadia,  on  the  Roman  road  to  Eleutheropohs.  Of 
these,  el-Kubeibeh  or  'Urtas  seems  the  most  probable,  though 
many  favour  Knlonieb  because  of  its  iwamess  to  Bet  Mizza,  in 
whidh  name  there  is  similarity  with  Emmaus,  and  because  of 
m  reading  (30  stadia)  in  Josephus. 

2.  Emmaus-Nicopolis,  now  *Amwis,  m  town  on  the  maritime 
plain,  and  a  place  of  importance  during  the  Maccabaean  and 
Jewish  wars.  Near  it  Judas  Maccabaeus  defeated  Cors^  in 
164  B.C.,  and  Vespasian  established  a  fortified  camp  in  a.d.  69. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  named  Nicopolis,  and  became 
an  episcopal  see.    It  was  also  noted  for  a  healing  spring. 

EMMBNDINGBN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy 

of  Baden,  dose  to  the  Black  Forest,  on  the  EIz  and  the  main 

line  of  railway  Mannheim-Constance.    Pop.  6200.    It  has  a 

Protestant  church  with  a  fine  spire,  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 

a  handsome  town-hall,  an  old  castle  (now  a  hospital),  once  the 

residence  of  the  counts  of  Hochberg,  spinning  mUls,  tanneries  and 

manufactures  of  photographic  instruments,  paper,  machinery 

and  cigars.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  timber  end  cattle. 

Here  the  author  Johann  Gtor%  Schksser  (1739-1799)1  the 

husband  of  (joetbe's  sister  Cornelia  (who  died  in  1777  aind  is 

interred  in  tht  old  graveyard),  was  Obtramlmatm  (bailiff)  for  a 

few  years. 

'  Including  Codex  n.  But  this  distance  n  too  great  for  the 
conditions  of  Luke's  narrative  and  the  reading  (160)  is  evidently 
an  attempt  to  harmonize  with  the  traditional  identification  <h 
Emmaus-Nkx>polis  held  bv  Eutebiut  and  Jerome.  For  a  curious 
readmg  in  three  old  Latin  MSS.  whkh  makes  Emmaus  the  name  of 
the  second  traveller  o»  the  journey,  see  Bxp0s.  Times,  xiiL  439.  477. 
561. 


Emmendingen  was  formerly  the  sett  of  the  cotmtt  of  Hochberg, 
a  cadet  branch  of  the  margraves  of  Baden.  In  14 18  it  recdved 
market  rights  from  the  emperor,  and  in  1590  was  raised  to  the 
status  of  a  town,  and  walled,  by  Margrave  Jacob  III. 

EMMERICH  (the  ancient  Embrica),  a  town  of  Cermany, 
in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  railway  from  Cologne  to  Amsterdam,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Cleves. 
Pop.  (1905)  12,578.  It  has  a  considerable  shipping  trade,  and 
manufactories  of  tobacco  and  dgars,  chocolate,  margarine, 
oil,  chemicals,  brushes,  vinegar,  soap,  guano  and  perfumery. 
There  ace  also  iron  fotmdries  and  machine  factories.  The  old 
minster  church,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  xxth  century,  contains 
some  fine  choir  stalls. 

Enunerich,  formerly  called  Embrika  and  Emrik,  originally  % 
Roman  colony,  is  mentioned  in  records  so  early  as  the  7th  century. 
St  WiUibrord  founded  a  moiustety  and  chuck  here.  In  X3^ 
the  place  came  into  the  possession  of  the  dtdces  of  Gelderland 
and  received  the  status  of  a  town  in  1247.  In  1371  It,  fell  to  the 
duchy  of  Cleves,  and  passed  with  it  in  1609  to  Brandenburg. 
The  town  joined  the  Hanseatic  League  in  1407.  In  1794  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  French  under  General  Vandamme,  and  in 
x8o6  it  was  assigned  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg.  It  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Prussia  in  181 5. 
*  See  A.  Dedcrich,  Annalen  4er  Stadt  Emmerich  (Emmerich^  1867). 

EMMET,  ROBERT  (1778-1803),  Irish  rebd,  youngest  son  of 
Robert  Emmet,  physidan  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1778,  and  entered  Trinity  (^dlege  in 
October  1793,  where  he  had  a  distinguished  academic  career, 
showing  4>ecial  aptitude  for  mathematics  and  chemistry,  and 
acquiring  a  reputation  as  an  orator.  Without  taking  a  degree 
he  removed  his  name  from  the  college  books  in  April  1798,  as 
a  protest  against  the  inquisitorial  examination  of  the  pditical 
views  of  the  students  conducted  by  Lord  Clare  as  diancellor  of 
the  university.  Thus  cut  off  from  entering  a  learned  profession, 
he  turned  towards  poh'tical  intrigue,  being  already  to  some 
extent  in  the  secrets  of  the  United  Irisiimen,  of  whom  his  dder 
brother  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  (see  below)  was  one  of  the  nwst 
prominent.  In  April  1799  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest, 
but  was  not  executed;  ttd  in  x8oo  and  the  following  year  he 
travelled  on  the  continent  of  Europe;,  where  he  entered  into 
relations  with  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  exiled  since 
the  rebellion  of  1798,  who  were  planning  a  fresh  outbreak 
in  Ireland  in  expectation  of  support  from  Franca.  Enmiet  went 
to  Paris  in  October  1802,  where  he  had  an  Interview  with  Bona- 
parte wbidi  convinced  him  that  the  peace  of  Amiens  would  be 
of  short  duration  and  that  a  French  invasion  of  En^and  might 
be  looked  for  in  August  1803.  The  councib  of  the  oon^Mrators 
were  weakened  by  divided  opinions  as  to  the  ultimate  aim  ^ 
their  policy;  and  no  deariy  thought-out  scheme  of  operations 
appears  to  have  been  arrived  at  when  Emmet  left  Paris  for  IrelaiMl 
in  October  1802.  Those  in  his  confidence  aftenirards  denied  that 
Emmet  was  himself  the  originator  of  the  plan  on  wlUch  he 
acted;  and  several  of  the  ablest  of  the  United  Irishmen  hekl 
aloof,  believing  the  project  to  be  impracticable.  Among  the 
latter  was  Lord  Cloncnrry,  at  one  time  on  the  executive  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  with  whom  Emmet  dined  the  night  before 
he  left  Paris,  and  to  whom  he  spoke  of  his  plans  with  intense 
enthusiasm  and  excitement.  Emmet's  lack  of  discretioo  was 
shown  by  his  revealing  his  intentions  in  detail  to  an  Rftjlifhintyt 
named  Lawrence,  resident  near  Honfieur,  with  whom  be  sought 
shelter  when  travelling  on  foot  on  his  way  to  Ireland.  Arriving 
in  Dublin  at  the  end  of  Oaober  he  received  information  to  the 
effect  that  seventeen  counties  were  read^  to  take  up  arms  if  -a 
successful  effort  were  made  in  Dublin.  For  some  tioM  he  t^ 
mained  concealed  in  his  father's  bouse  near  Bdiltown,  making  his 
preparations.  A  large  number  of  pikes  were  collected  and  stared 
in  Dublin  during  the  spring  of  1803,  but  fire-arms  tnd  ammuni' 
tion  were  not  plentiful.  , 

The  probability  of  a  French  invasfen  in  August  was  increased 
by  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  May,  Emmet's  brother  Thomas 
bdng  then  in  Paris  in  communication  with  Talleyrand  and 
Bonaparte.    But  a  discovery  by  the  government  of  concealed 
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uni.  and  in  opIuewB  il  Doc  of  Eainnl'i  iltliAu  ic  PkUkt 
StiHE  on  tbc  iMh  ol  July.  uccHiUIcd  iiiuti«diite  Bciion,  ind 
the  ijid  ol  that  IDoDth  wu  AcaiidingJy  £ud  loi  the  projected 
risDg.  Ad  riabonie  plia  of  openUoot,  Hhkh  he  duchbed  is 
detail  in  a  Idler  la  hii  brother  altn  hit  utesi,  had  beeo  prepared 
by  Emmet,  the  lesdinc  (eiluR  of  which  wu  a  aimultaneoiu 
attack  OD  llie  caide,  the  Fifeon  Houu  and  the  artillery  banackl 
at  Island  bridge;  vbile  bodietol  imutgeiitsf  nun  the  neigbbouriug 
OHintis  were  10  maich  iHi  the  capitaL  But  the  whole  scbcnie 
miscaiiied.  Some  of  Enainet't  balder  proposals,  such  aa  a  pUn 
for  eiptutini  the  comEtiaider-in-^el,  were  vetoed  by  the  t  imi  dt  ly 
ol  ha  uiodBlei,  none  d  whom  were  men  of  any  ability.  On 
the  ijld  of  July  lU  was  oonlusion  at  the  depAu,  and  the  leaden 
were  divided  as  to  the  course  10  be  pursued;  oidais  were  nol 
obered^  a  iruiled  messenger  despatched  lot  arms  abaconded 
with  the  money  commiUed  to  him  lo  pay  for  them;  Ireachery, 
quite  unsuipecled  by  Emmet,  honeycombed  the  conspiracy; 
the  Wicklow contingent  failed  to  appear;  Ibc  Eildarc  men  turned 
bidt  on  hearing  that  the  rising  had  been  poslponed;  a  signal 
expected  by  a  tontingeni  at  the  Broadstone  was  never  given.  In 
this  hopelcw  state  of  afiain  a  false  report  reached  Emmet  at 
one  ol  bb  depits  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  thai  the  militiry 
ncRVPciMching.  Without  taking  any  step  to  verify  it,  Emmet 
put  OOJl  green  and  white  uniform  and  plactaf  himself  at  the  head 
«f  tome  eighty  men,  who  marched  towards  the  castle,  being  joined 
in  the  streets  by  a  second  body  of  about  equal  strength.  None 
«f  these  InsurgCDU  had  any  discipline,  and  many  of  them  were 
drvnk.  Lord  Eilwarden,  proceeding  to  a  hastily  summoned 
mectint  ol  the  privy  counol,  waa  dragged  from  bj*  catiiagc  by 
this  rabble  and  miudered,  together  wilh  hli  nephew  Richard 
Wolfe;  hii  daaghier  who  accompanied  him  being  conveyed 
to  safety  by  Emmet  himself.  Emmet,  now  seeing  that  the  rising 
had  become  a  mere  >Ir«t  brawl,  made  his  escqie;  a  detachment 
of  aoldieis  quickly  dispersed  his  followen. 
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npaired  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs  Palmer  at  Harold's  Ctou,  in 
order  to  be  near  the  residence  ol  John  Philpot  Cuitan  (i-v-), 
Is  whose  daughter  Sarah  he  had  for  wme  time  been  secretly 
attached,  and  with  whom  he  had  earned  on  a  voluounous  corre- 
apondemx,  alterwardj  seized  by  the  authorities  at  her  father's 
bouse.  Attempting  without  success  to  persuade  this  bdy  to 
By  with  him  lo  Amenca,  Emmet  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood 
till  Ibeijtb  of  August,  when  he  was  apprehended  by  Major  K.  C. 
Sirr,the  Mine  oGicerwho  had  captured  Lord  Edward  Fitigerild 
In  IJoS.  At  hii  trial  he  was  defended  and  betrayed  by  the 
infamous  Leonard  MacNally  ()->.),  and  was  convicted  of  treason; 
and  after  delivering  an  eloquent  speech  from  the  dock,  was 
banged  on  the  lolh  of  September  1803. 

By  the  univenal  testimony  of  bis  friends,  Robert  Emmet  was 
a  youth  of  modCil  character,  pure  motives  and  winning  person- 
Brought  up  in  a  revolutbnary  atmosphere,  his  enthusiasm 
waa  uncontrolled  by  judgment.  Thomas  Moote,  who  warmly 
eulogiita  Emmet,  with  whom  he  was  a  student  at  Trinity  College, 
records  that  one  day  when  he  was  playing  on  the  piano  the 
melody  "  Let  Erin  remember,"  Emmet  started  up  eiclaiming 
passionately,  "Oh,  that  1  were  at  the  head  of  10,000  men 
marching  to  that  airl "  He  had  no  knowledge  of  iht  world  or 
of  men;  he  trusted  every  one  with  child-like  simplicily;  eiccpt 
person^  courage  he  had  none  of  the  qual' ' 
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"  The  Broken  Heart."  Emmei  was 
his  face  waa  marked  by  smallpoi,  ar 
lor  the  purpose  oi  ideniilkation  a 
:  and  dirty  brown  coni| 


sleeps,"  and  "  (%,  breathe 
:1  of  WashingtotI  Irving'; 
short  and  slight  in  figuit; 
I  he  wasdescHbed  in  1B03 
being  "  of  an  ugly,  uui 
eaion."  A  few  poems  by 
0  ttaddcn's  biograpby- 


liiician,  second  son  ot  Robert  Emmet,  physician  to  tbe  lord- 

uienani  of  Ireland,  and  ehlet  brother  of  Robert  Emmet  iq.t.), 

c  rebel,  was  bom  at  Cork  on  the  14th  of  April  1764,  and  was 

ucatedatTiinityCollege,Dublin,andatEdinburghUniveisi1y, 

lere  be  studied  medicine  and  waa  a  pupil  of  Dugatd  Stewart 

pblloiopby.    After  viaiting  the  chief  medical  schools  on  the 

ntioeni,  he  relumed  to  Inland  in  ijSS;  but  the  sudden 

ath  of  his  elder  bretber,  Christopher  Temple  Emmet  (i;6i- 

£S),  a  banister  of  tome  distinction,  induced  him  to  follow  the 

advice  of  Sir  Jamts  Mackintosh  to  forsake  medicine  for  the 

law  as  a  profosion.    He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  i7;x), 

id  quickly  obtained  a  practice,  priocifialfy  as  counsel  lor 

risonen  charged  with  political  oSences,  and  becaoK  the  legal 

Iviser  of  the  leading  United  Irishmen.     When  Ibe  DuUin 

iiporatiou  issued  a  declaration  ol  Prototant  ascendancy  in 

J92,  the  counter-manifesto  ol  the  United  Irishmen  was  drawn 

f  by  Emmet;  and  la  1795  he  took  the  oath  of  the  sodely  in 

IKU  coun,  becoming  secretary  in  the  same  year  and  a  member 

[  the  executive  in  1797-    Although  Grattan  had  a  profound 

contempt  for  Emmet's  political  understanding,  describing  him 

'  10  set  up  his  own  crude  notions  as  settled 

>ng  the  more  prudent   ol   Ibc  United 

lerebcllioD.    Itwasonly  when  convinced 

m  and  Catholic  emandpelion  wert  not 

nslilutlonal  DutEwds,  that  he  reluctantly 

le  conspiracy;  and  in  oppcAltion  to  bolder 

"Old  Filigerald,  he  discountenancFd  the 

itil  help  should  be  obtained  from  France. 

Mse  taken  at  the  house  of  Olivet  Bond  on 

the  1  alb  of  Uaich  i79e<iee  FitiCEiAU),  LoiD  Ecwakd),  be  was 

arrested  about  the  same  time,  and  he  was  one  of  the  leaden  who 

ifiet  the  rebellion  were  Imprisoned  at  Fort  George  lUl  iSo>. 

leing  then  released,  be  went  to  Bruuels,  where  be  was  vl^led  by 

us  brother  Robert  la  Oclober  ol  that  year;  and  he  wia  in  tbe 

secrets  of  those  who  were  preparing  for  a  frah  rising  in  Inland 

on  wilh  French  aid.    After  the  failun  ol  Robert 

ing  in  July  1B03,  the  news  of  which  reached  him  in 
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of  New  York;  his  abililiet  and  success  being  such  thai  Judge 
Story  declared  him  lo  be  "by  univeisal  consent  in  theEiU  tank 
ol  American  advocates."  He  died  while  conducting  a  case  in 
court  00  tbe  14th  ol  November  iSiJ.  Thomas  Emmet  married, 
in  1741,  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Patten,  of  Clonmel. 

pi^dium  ot  IrUk  Bicrnpliy  (Dublin,  lS7g');  C.  S.  Haynn,  ifnueirl 
of  rkimai  Aiiii  Emmri  (london,  rBio):  Tbeobild  Wolfe  Tone, 
Jtfwwi.  edited  by  W.T.  W.  Ton.  (J  vJs..  London.  1S17):  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  Kill,  of  Irdmi  in  Un  £i'(UanUI  CnUry.  vol.  iv.  (CabiM 
edition,  J  vols..  London.  iSqi).  (R.  J.  M.) 

EllliKTT,  DAHIEL  DECATUR  (1815-1904),  American  song- 
writer, was  born  at  Mount  Verooa,  Ohio.  He  started  the  "  negro 
minsiret  "  performances,  which  fioDi  1841  Onwards  became  so 
popular  in  America  and  England,  and  be  composed  a  number  ol 
songs  which  bad  a  great  temporary  vogue.  He  ia  remembered 
particularly  aa  the  writer  of  the  famous  Soulhem  war-iong 
"  Dixie."  which  he  compoud  in  1S59. 

a  town  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland, 
.  by  rail  W.  by  N.  of  Ballimoie,  and  il  m.  S.  ol  tbe 
undary  of   the  state.     Fop-    fiooo)   849;     (ig. 


id  by  11 


Elmmilaburg  raUway  (7  m.  king)  Ic 
n  Maryland  railway.    Tbe  town  il 
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Hi*  gnnil  but  obtcuic  bax 
DKBida,  delighted  Lucceliui 
Ultlaihcr  of  rhetoric.  But  it 


olu'in.'Bothing  il  kBOWa. 
tllti  the  ciample  o[  Fsl- 
lotle,  it  ii  said,  caUed  him 
il  once  blalooUn,  ptophcl, 
tiut   be   mott  impRKcd 


and  goldco  giidle,  viUi  long  hair  bouod  by 
and  bruen  uadils  on  his  Ccet,  ud  with  i 
b«bia<!  him.  Stoiies  wci«  told  of  tlie  iageoi 
■       ■  ■  :h  bi  hid 


«[  ihe  f 


rebyw 


SeliDt 


who  bad  loDA  Lain  la  a  deal 
1  told  ol  his  disappcaranci 


i  of  Ascigemui 
iettata;ioii  to  life  of  a 
trance.    Lcgendi  sliai 
■niDDg  men.    Empedi 

midoight,  af  lei  a  leasl  neia  m  Bis  Honour,  cauca  away  in  a  bi: 
of  glory  to  Ibe  godi;  sccoiding  to  another,  he  had  only  thro 
hiiuKlf  into  the  cnler  of  Etna,  in  tbe  hope  Ihat  men,  find 
no  traces  of  bis  eod,  noald  suppose  him  uansbied  to  beav 
But  bis  hopes  were  thcalcd  by  [he  volcano,  ohich  cast  forth 
bi&wii  UDdaU  and  betrayed  his  secret  CDiog.  LaErt.  viii.  t 
The  people  ol  Agrigenlum  have  never  ceased  lo  honour  his  nai 
and  even  in  modem  times  be  has  been  celebrated  by  foUow 
of  Ma^ini  aa  the  democrat  of  antiquity  fe 


:ebard(o 


togrthri.    Hedges  not  belong  to  any  one  definite  school. 

Paimenides,  Fytbagorai  and  the  Ionic  schools,  be  has  genus 
of  truth  that  Plato  and  AcialoUe  afterward]  developed;  he  b 
at  once  a  firm  bcLieyer  in  Orphic  mysteries,  and  a  scientific 
tllinker,  precursor  of  tbe  physical  scientists.  There  are,  according 


niUy  brought  in 


of  »hic 

and  eternally  parted  from  each  other,  by  ti 
powers,  love  and  haired— an  attractive  ana  a  repulsive  lorce 
which  tbe  ordinary  eye  can  see  working  aoDOngst  men,  butnhich 
really  pervade  the  whole  world.  According  to  the  diflerenl 
propoclions  in  which  these  lour  indBtruclible  and  unchangeable 
matters  are  combined  with  each  other  it  the  diflerance  o(  the 
ar^nic  structure  produced;  i.[.  flesh  and  blood  are  made 
of  equal  [in  weight  but  not  in  volume)  parlt  of  all  (our  elements, 
whenas  bsoes  arc  one-half  £te,  one-fourth  euih,  and  one-fourth 

thus  arising  that  Empedodes,  like  the  atomists.  Sods  the  real 
process  which  canaspandi  to  what  is  popularly  termed  growth, 
increase  or  dflcrease.  Nothing  new  comes  or  can  come  into 
being:  the  only  change  that  can  occur  is  a  change  in  the  Juita- 
position  of  element  with  clement, 

Empedodes  apparently  regarded  love  (^iMntt]  and  discord 
(Htm)  BI  alternately  holding  the  empire  over  things,— neither, 

state,  be'  seems  to  have  conceived  a  period  when  love  was  pre- 
dotninanl,  and  all  the  elements  foimed  one  great  sphere  or 
globe.  Siace  that  period  discord  had  gained  more  sway;  and 
tbe  actual  world  was  full  of  contrasts  and  oppositions,  due  to 
'  the  combined  action  of  both  principles.  His  theory  attempted 
lo  eipUfn  the  separation  of  elements,  the  formation  of  earth 

[ng  and  most  matured  part  of  his  views  dealt  with  the  £t3l 
otigln  of  plants  and  animals,  and  with  tbe  physicdogy  of  mao. 

appeared  quaint  results — heads  without  necks,  anns  without 
■booldcrs.  Then  as  these  fragmentary  stiuciuies  met,  there 
were  seen  horned  heads  on  human  bodies,  bodies  ol  oien  with 
men's  heads,  and  figures  ol  double  sei.  But  Piost  of  these 
prodncts  of  natoral  forces  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  tbey  arose ; 
only  in  those  rare  cases  where  Ibe  several  parts  were  found 
mdapted  to  each  other,  and  casual  member  fitted  into  casual 
DMPibu,  did  the  coniplei  lUuctures  thus  formed  last.    Thus 


from  tponlaneoDB  tciic|a>ians  of  casual 


uited 


bad  be 


i,  did  ih 


which 


'erse  originally  spring, 
trie  creatura  of  double  sei  to  a  maie  ano  a  lemaie,  ana  ine 
world  was  replenished  with  organic  iif^  Tt  is  impossible  not  to 
see  io  this  theory  a  c^ude  anticipation  of  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest  "  theory  of  modem  evolulionists. 

As  man,  animal  and  plant  are  composed  of  tbe  same  dements 
in  different  proportions,  there  is  an  identity  of  nature  in  them 
all.  They  aU  have  sense  and  understanding;  in  man,  however, 
and  especially  in  the  blood  at  bis  heart,  mind  has  its  peculiar 

with  its  changing  constitution.    Hence  the  precepts  of  morality 
are  with  Empedodes  largely  dietetic 

Knowledge  is  explained  by  tbe  pilndple  tliaC  tfie  several 
elements  in  the  things  outside  us  are  perceived  by  the  corresfrand- 
tng  elerDcnis  in  ourselves.  We  know  only  iti  so  far  as  wc  have 
within  us  a  nature  cognate  to  tbe  object  oi  knowledge.  Liks 
is  known  by  like.  The  whole  body  is  full  of  pores,  aed  hence 
respirationtakcsplaceovcrthewholeframe.  But  in  tbe  organs 
of  sense  these  pores  are  speciaDy  adapted  to  receive  tbe  el^uxfs 
which  are  continually  rising  from  bodies  around  us;  and  in  this 
way  ^rccption  is  somewhat  obscurdy  ejplaiaed.    The  Iheo 


eiplana 


.dbjecl 


paiiides  g 

from  tbe  eye  to  meet  similar  particles  given  forth  from  the  object, 
and  tberesulUnt  contact  constitutes  vision.  This  idea  contains 
within  it  the  gem  of  the  modem  idea  of  the  subjectivity  of 
sense-given  data;  perception  is  Dot  merdy  a  passive  rcHcctioD 

It  is  not  easy  to  hatnionise  these  quaa-sdentlfic  theories 
with  the  theory  of  transmigralion  ol  souls  which  Empedodes 
seems  to  expound.  Probably  the  doctrine  that  the  divinity 
(Soi^iuf)  passes  from  element  to  element,  nowhere  finding  a 
home,  is  a  mystical  way  of  teaching  the  continued  identity  of 
the  ptlndplfs  which  arc  at  the  bottom  of  every  phase  of  develop- 
ment from  inorganic  nature  to  man.  At  the  top  of  the  scale 
are  the  prophet  and  the  physician,  those  who  have  best  learned 
tbe  secret  of  Ufc;  they  are  neit  to  tbe  divine.  One  law,  in 
identity  of  elements,  pervades  all  nature;  existence  is  one  from 
end  to  end ;  the  plant  ai  ■ 


n  the  distin 


n  betwe 


mibal. 


Looking  at  the  opposition  Iwlween  these  and  the  ordinary 
pinions,  we  are  not  surprised  that  Empedodes  notes  the  liim'tB- 
ion  and  nanowness  of  human  perceptions.  We  see,  he  say), 
lut  a  part,  and  fancy  that  we  have  grasped  tbe  whole.  But  the 
enses  cannot  lead  to  truth;  thought  and  reflection  must  look 
t  the  thing  on  every  side.  It  is  the  bosintas  of  a  philosopher, 
rhile  he  lays  bare  the  fundatnental  difference  of  elements,  to 
lisplay  the  identity  that  subsists  between  what  seem  tmconnected 


tmptrair.  from  tbe  Lai.  impentcr),  ■  title 
formerly  borne  by  the  sovercigni  oi  tbe  Roman  em^re  (sec 
Ennii),  and  since  their  lime,  partly  by  derivation,  partly  by 
imitation,  used  by  a  variety  of  other  soverHgni.  Under  the 
Rqiublic,  the  term  imptraUir  appb'ed  in  theory  to  any  magistnta 
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hattiy  used  in  Ihe  oouim  of  tbc  i9tk  ceatiuy.  It  was  th«  style 
lipBi  <62i  to  X889  of  thft  princes  of  the  house  of  Braganzawho 
luled  in.  BrasU;  it  has  been  aswimrd  by  usurpers  in  Haiti,  and 
in  Mexico  it  was  home  by  Augustin  Iturbide  in  iSaa  and  1833, 
and  by  the  ill-fated  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  from  1864 
to  1867.  It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  any  definite 
descriptive  force  at  the  present  time,  such  as  it  had  in  the  middle 
ages«  So  farasit  has  any  such  force  in  Europe,  it  may  be  said 
partly  to-be  connected  with  Bonapartism,  and  to  denote  a  popular 
but  military  dictatorship,  partly  to  be  connected  with  the  federal 
idea»  and  to  denote  a  precedence  oyer  other  kings  possessed  by  a 
ruler  standing  at  the  head  of  a  composite  state  which  may 
embrace  kings  among  its  members.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense, 
that  it  is  used  of  Germany,  and  of  Britain  in  respect  of  India; 
it  i»  in  something  approacJiing  this  latter  sense  that  it  may  be 
said  to  be  used  of  Austria. 

See  J.  Sekkn.  TUks  ef  Bonsnr  (l^a):  J.  Biyce,  HUy  Roman 
Bmpin  (London,  1904) ;  and  Sir  E.  Colebrooket  On  Imperial 
ana  Other  Titles  **  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (1877). 
Sm  also  the  artidet  on  "  Imperator  "  and  "  Princeps  "  In  Smith's 
Dictumofy  of  Crook  and  Roman  Anti^Ktiks  (1890).  (E.  Bk.) 

EMPHTSEMA  (Gr.  ii^wroM  to  inflate)  is  a  word  vaguely 
meaning  the  abnormal  presence  of  air  in  certain.parts  of  the  body. 
At  the  present  day,  however,  there  are  two  conditions  to  which 
It  refers,  "  pulmonary  emphysema  "  (and  the  word  pulmonary 
is  often  omitted)  and  "  surgical  emphysema.**  Of  pulmonary 
enq>hysema  there  are  two  forms,  true  vesicular  and  interstitial 
(or  interlobular).  Vesicular  emphysema  signifies  that  there 
is  an  enlargement  of  air-vesicles,  resulting  either  from  their 
excessive  distension,  from  destruction  of  the  septa,  or  from  both 
causes  combined  (see  Respiratory  System).  In  interstitial 
emphysema  the  air  is  infiltrated  into  the  connective  tissue 
beneath  the  pleura  and  between  the  pulmonary  air-ccUs. 

Tlie  former  variety  is  by  far  the  more  common,  and  appears 
to  be  capable  of  being  produced  by  various  causes,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  following: — 

X.  Where  a  portion  of  the  lung  has  become  wasted,  or  its 
vesicular  structure  permanently  obliterated  by  disease,  without 
corresponding  falling  in  of  the  chest  wall,  the  neighbouring 
air-vesicles  or  some  of  them  undergo  dilatation  to  fill  the  vacuum 
(vicarious  emphysema). 

a.  In  some  cases  of  bronchitis,  where  numbers  of  the  smaller 
bronchial  tubes  become  obstructed,  the  air  in  the  pulmonary 
vesicles  remains  imprisoned,  the  force  of  expiration  being 
insufficient  to  expel  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stronger 
force  of  inspiration  being  adequate  to  overcome  the  resistance, 
the  air-cells  tend  to  become  more  and  more  distended,  and 
permanent  alterations  in  their  structure,  including  emphysema, 
are  the  result  (inspiratory  theory) . 

3.  Emphysema  also  arises  from  exertion  involving  violent 
expiratory  efforts,  during  which  the  glottis  is  constricted,  as  in 
paroxysms  of  coughing,  in  straining,  and  in  lifting  heavy  weights 
(expiratory  theory).  Whooping-cough  is  well  known  as  the 
exciting  cause  of  emphysema  in  many  persons. 

4.  Another  view,  known  as  the.nutririve  theory,  maintains 
that  emphysema  depends  essentially  on  a  primary  nutritive 
change  in  the  walls  of  the  air- vesicles.  Thus  these  are  impaired 
in  their  resisting  power,  nnd  are  far  more  likely  to  become 
distended  by  any  force  acting  on  them  from  within. 

5.  Again  in  certain  cases  the  cartilages  of  the  chest  become 
hypertrophied  and  rigid,  thus  causing  a  primary  chronic  enlarge- 
ment, and  the  lungs  become  emphysematous  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  increased  space  (Freund's  theory). 

In  whatever  manner  produced,  this  disease  gives  rise  to 
important  morbid  changes  in  the  afiected  portions  of  the  lungs, 
e^edally  the  loss  of  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  air-cells,  and 
KkewSse  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  pulmonary  capOlary 
blood-vessels,  and  the  diminution  of  aerating  surface  for  the 
blood.  As  a  consequence  an  increased  strain  is  thrown  on  the 
rij^t  ventricle  with  a  consequent  dilatation  leading  on  to  heart 
faflwre  and  all  its  attendant  troubles.  The  chief  symptom  in 
tMt  complaSnt  is  shortness  of  breath,  more  or  less  constant  but 


greatly  aggravated  by  eiertion,  and  by  attacks  of  brondiitis,  to 
which  persons  suffering  from  emphysema  appear  to  be  specially 
liable.  The  respiration  is  of  similar  character  to  that  already 
described  in  the  case  of  asthma.  In  severe  forms  of  the  disease 
the  patient  comes  to  acquire  a  peculiar  puffy  or  bloated  apf)|ear- 
ance,  and  the  configuration  of  the  chest  is  altered,  assluning 
the  character  known  as  the  harrd-shaped  or  emphysematous 
chest. 

The  main  clement  in  the  treatment  cf  emphysema  consists 
in  attention  to  the  general  condition  of  the  health,  and  in  the 
avoidance  of  all  causes  likely  to  aggravate  the  disease  or  induce 
its  complications.  Compressed  air  baths  and  expiration  into 
rarefied  air  may  be  usefuL  Duritig  attacks  of  urgent  dyspnoea 
and  lividity,  with  engorgement  of  veins,  the  patient  should  be 
repeatedly  bled  until  relief  is  obtained.  Interstitial  emphysema 
arising  from  the  rupture  of  air-cells  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  pleura  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  the  vesicular 
form,  or  separately  as  the  result  of  some  sudden  expulsive  effort, 
such  as  a  fit  of  coughing,  or,  as  has  frequently  happened,  in 
parturition.  Gangrene  or  post-mortem  decomposition  may 
lead  to  the  presence  of  air  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lung. 
Occasionally  the  air  infiltrates  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  and  thence  comes  to  distend  the  integument  d 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  (stupcal  emphysema).  Surgical 
emphysema  agnifies  the  effusion  of  air  into  the  general  connective 
tvssues  of  the  body.  The  commonest  causes  are  a  wound  of 
some  air-passage,  or  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  wall 
without  injury  to  the  lung.  It  may,  however,  occur  in  any 
situation  of  the  body  and  in  many  other  ways.  Its  severity 
varies  from  very  slight  cases  where  only  a  little  crepitation  may 
be  felt  under  the  skin,  to  extreme  cases  where  the  whole  body 
is  blown  up  and  death  is  Imminent  from  impeded  respiration 
and  failure  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  the  milder  cases  no 
treatment  is  necessary  as  the  air  gradually  becomes  absorbed, 
but  in  the  more  severe  cases  incisions  must  be  made  in  the 
swollen  cellular  tissues  to  allow  the  air  to  escape. 

EMPIHB,  a  term  now  used  to  denote  a  state  of  large  size 
and  also  (as  a  rule)  of  composite  character,  often,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, ruled  by  an  emperor — a  state  which  may  be  a  federal  Ion, 
like  the  German  empire,  or  a  unitary  state,  like  the  Russian,  or 
even,  like  the  British  empire,  a  loose  commonwealth  of  free 
states  united  to  a  number  of  subordinate  dependencies.  For 
many  centuries  the  writers  of  the  Church,  basing  themselves 
on  the  Apocalyptic  writings,  conceived  of  a  cycle  of  four  empires, 
generally  explained — thou^  there  was  no  absolute  unanimity 
with  regard  to  the  members  of  the  cycle — as  the  Assyrian,  the 
Persian,  the  Macedonian  and  the  Roman.  But  in  reality  the 
conception  of  Empire,  like  the  term  itself  (Lat.  imperium),  is 
of  Roman  origin.  The  empire  of  Alexander  had  indeed  in  some 
ways  anticipated  the  empire  of  Rome.  ''In  his  later  years,*' 
Professor  Buiy  writes,  **  Alexander  formed  the  notion  of  an 
empire,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  in  which  the  Asiatics 
should  not  be  dominated  by  the  European  invaders,  but  Euro- 
peans and  Asiatics  alike  should  be  ruled  on  an  equality  by  a 
monarch,  indifferent  to  the  distinction  of  Greek  and  barbarian^ 
and  looked  upon  as  their  own  king  by  Persians  as  well  as  by 
Macedonians."  The  contemporary  Cynic  philosophy  of  cosmo- 
politanism harmonized  with  this  notion,  as  Stddsm  did  kter 
with  the  practice  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  Alexander,  like 
Diocletian  and  Constantine,  accustomed  a  Western  people  to 
the  forms  of  an  Oriental  court,  whQe,  fike  the  earlier  Caesars, 
he  claimed  and  received  the  recognition  of  his  own  divinity. 
But  when  he  died  in  323,  his  empire,  which  had  barely  lasted 
ten  years,  died  with  him;  and  it  was  divided  among  Diadodil 
who,  if  in  some  other  respects  (for  instance,  the  Hdlenization 
of  the  East)  they  were  heirs  of  their  master's  policy,  inrere 
destitute  of  the  imperial  conception.  The  work  of  Alexander 
was  rather  that  of  the  forerunner  than  the  founder.  He  prepared 
the  way  for  the  world-empire  of  Rome;  he  made  possible  the 
rise  of  a  universal  religion.  And  these  are  the  two  factors  which, 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  went  together  to  make  the  thing 
which  men  called  Empire. 
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t^n  this'  world,  informed  by  these  ideas,  there  finaUy 
descended,  in  the  5th  century,  the  avalanche  of  barbaric  iDvuion. 
its  impact  seemed  tospKt  the  Empire  into  fra^entary 
kingdoms;  yet  it  left  the  universal  Church  intact, 
and  with  it  the  conception  of  empire.  With  that 
conception,  indeed,  the  barbarians  had  already  been  for  centuries 
familiar:  service  in  Roman  armies,  and  settlement  in  Roman 
territories,  had  made  the  Roman  empire  for  them,  as  much  as  for 
the  civilized  provincial,  part  of  the  order  of  the  world.  One  of 
the  barbarian  ihvaders,  Odoacer  (Odovakar),  might  seem,  in  476, 
to  have  swept  away  the  Empire  from  the  West,  when  he  com- 
manded the  abdication  of  Romulus  Augustulus;  and  the  date 
476  has  indeed  been  generally  emphasized  as  marking  **  the  fall 
of  the  Western  empire."  Other  invaders,  again,  men  Uke  the 
Erank  Clovis  or  the  great  Ostrogoth  Hieodoric,  might  seem. 
In  succeeding  years,  to  have  completed  the  work  of  Odoater, 
and  to  have  ^ttored  the  sorry  sdieme  of  the  Uter  Empire,' 
by  remoulding  it  into  national  kingdotae.  De  facto,  there  is 
some  truth  in  such  a  view:  de  jure,  there  is  none.^  AD  that 
Odoacer  did  was  to  abolish  one  of  the  two  joint  rulers  of  the 
indivisible  Empire,  and  to  make  the  remaining  ruler  at  Con- 
stantinople^'sole  emperor  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  He  abolished  the  dual  sovereignty  which  had  been 
inaugurated  by  Diocletian,  and  returned  to  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  in  the  days  of  Marcus  Aurellus.  He  did  not  aboHsh  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  West:  be  only  abolished  its  separate  ruler, 
and,  leaving  the  Empire  itself  subsisting,  under  the  sway  (nominal, 
k  is  true,  but  none  the  less  acknowledged)  of  the  emperor  resident* 
at  Constantinople,  he  clauned  to  act  as  his  vicar,  under  the  name  * 
of  patrician,  in  the  administration  of  the  Itafian  provinces.* 
As  Odoacer  thus  fitted  himself  into  the  scheme  of  empire,  so 
did  both  Clovis  and  Theodoric.  They  do  not  daim  to  be 
emperors  (that  was  reserved  for  Charlemagne):  they  daun  to 
be  the  vicars  and  Ueutenants  of  the  Empire.  Theodoric  spoke 
of  himself  to  Zeno  as  imperU  vestro  famulans;  he  left 
justice  and  administration  in  Roman  hands,  and  maintained 
two  annual  consxUs  in  Rone.  ^Clovis  received  the  title  of  consul 
from  Anastasius;  the  \%igotUc  kings  of  Spain  (like  the  kings 
«f  the  savage  Lombards)  styled  themselves  Flavii,  and  permitted 
the  dties  of  their  eastern  coast  to  send  tribute  to  Constantinople. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  matter  ci  fact,  this  adhe^n 
of  the  new  barbaric  kings  to  the  Empire  was  little  more  than  a 
fbrm.  The  Empire  maintained  its  idea!  unity  by  treating  them' 
as  its  vicars;  but  they  tfaemsdves  were  forming  separate  and 
independent  kingdoms  within  its  borders.  The  Italy  of  the 
Ostrogoths  cannot  have  belonged,  in  any  real  sense,  to  the 
Empire;  otherwise  Justinian  would  never  have  needed  to  attempt 
fts  reconquest.  And  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  the  form  of 
adhesion  itself  decayed:  the  emperor  was  retiring  upon  the 
Greek  world  of  the  East,  and  the  Gehnan  conquerors,  settled 
iMffthin  their  kingdoms,  lost  the  width  of  outlook  of  their  old 
migratory  days. 

It  is  here  that  the  action  of  the  Churdi  becomes  of  supreme 
importance.  The  Church  had  not  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
f^  oontittuous  life  of  the  Emph^    The  Fathers  had 

tau^t  that  when  the  cycle  of  empires  was  finally 
ended  by  the  disappearance  of  the  empire  of  Rome, 
the  days  of  Antichrist  would  dawn;  and,  since  Anti- 
dirist  was  not  yet  come,  the  Church  bdieved  that  the  Empire 
stiH  lived,  and  woidd  continue  to  live  tffi  his  comitig.    Mean- 

^  The  defado  importance  of  the  event  of  476  can  only  be  seen  ifftbe 
light  of  later  events,  and  it  was  not  therefore  noticed  by  contem- 
porariet.  MarceUinos  is  the  only  contemporary  who  remarks  on  its 
hnportance,  cf.  MarcMnd  Cknmicon  (Man.  Germ,  HisL,  Ckrotiica 
mtitof*  iL  91),  Hesperium  Romano*  gentis  imptrUim  . . .  cum  hot 
Angustulo  penit . . .  Golhorum  dekinc  rettbus  Romam  knentihus. 

*  A  passage  in  Malchus,  a  Byzantine  nistorian  (quoted  by  Bryce, 
Bdy  Roman  Empire, 2:  25*  "<^c  *<•  i^^  (he  edition  ot  1904),  expresses 
this  truth  exactly.  The  envoys  sent  to  Zeho  by  Odoacer  urge  Cn 
Wot  11X9  o^roif  fimotKdos  06  Mot  mcF^t  54  iavxp^ct  ftbpot  Ar  atrotpirup 
he*  ifi^oHpoit  nUt  wkpturu  The  envoys  then  suggest  the  name  of 
Odoacer.  as  one  able  to  manage  their  affairs,  and  ask  Zeno  to  give 
him.  as  mt  offker  of  tkt  Empiro,  the  title  of  Patrichtt  and  the 
administration  of  Italy. 


while  the  Eastern  emperor,  ever  s!n^  Justinian's  reconquest  <A 
Italy,  had  been  able  to  maintain  his  hold  on  the  centre  of  Italy; 
and  Rome  itsetf ,  the  seat  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  still  ranked 
as  one  of  the  dties  under  his  sway.  The  imperialist  theory  of 
the  Church  found  its  satisfaction  in  this  connexion  of  its  hea4 
with  Constantinople;  and  as  long  as  this  connexion  continued 
to  satisfy  the  Churdi,  there  was  little  prospect  of  any  change. 
For  many  years  after  their  invasion  of  568,  the  pressure  which 
the  Lombards  maintained  on  central  Italy,  from  their  kingdom 
in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  kept  the  popes  steadily  faithful  to  the 
emperor  of  the  East  and  his  representative  in  It&ly,  the  exarch 
of  Ravenna.  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such 
fidelity  shouldcontinue  unimpaired.  The  development 
of  the  East  and  the  West  could  not  but  proceed  along  SJJJJJJ^ 
constantly  diverging  lines,  until  the  point  was  reached  ttwea 
when  theirconnexion  must  snap.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Bmim 
development  of  the  West  set  towards  the  increase  of  the  Jj^J^ 
powers  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  until  he  reached  a  hdght 
at  which  subjection  to  the  ^peror  at  Constantinof^e  became 
impossible.  Residence  in  Rome,  the  old  seat  of  empire,  had  xtk 
itself  given  him  a  great  prestige;  and  to  this  prestige  St  Gregory 
(pope  from  590  to  604)  had  added  in  a  number  of  ways.  He 
was  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  ttimed  its  theology 
into  the  chaimds  in  which  it  was  to  flow  for  centuries;  he  had 
acquired  for  his  church  the  great  spiritual  colony  of  En^nd  by 
the  mission  of  St  Augustine;  he  had  been  the  protector  of  Italy 
against  the  Lombards.  As  the  popes  thus  became  more  and 
more  spiritual  emperors  of  the  West,  they  found  themselves  less 
and  less  able  to  remain  the  subjects  of  the  lay  empejor  of  the 
East.  Meanwhile  the  emperors  of  the  East  were  led  to  interfere 
in  ecdesiastical  affairs  in  a  manner  which  the  popes  and  the 
Western  Church  refused  to  tolerate.  Brought  into  contact  with 
the  pure  monotheism  of  Mahommedanism,  Leo  the  Isaurian 
(7x8-741)  was  stimulated  into  a  crusade  against  image-worship, 
in  order  to  remove  from  the  Christian  Churdi  the  charge  of 
idolatry.  The  West  dung  to  its  images:  the  popes  revolted 
against  his  decrees;  and  the  breach  rapidly  became  irreparable^ 
As  the  hold  of  the  Eastern  emperor  on  central  Italy  began  to  be 
shaken,  the  popes  may  have  b^un  to  cherish  the  h<^  of  becom^' 
ing  thdr  successors  and  of  founding  a  temporal  dominion;  and 
that  hope  can  only  have  contributed  to  the  final  dissolution  of 
their  connexion  with  the  Eastern  empire. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  the  8th  century,  the  Empire,  as  repre-- 
senUd  by  the  emperors  at  ConstaiUinople,  hiad  bc^^un  to  fade  utterly 
out  of  the  West.  It  had  been  forgotten  by  lay  soverdgns;  ft 
was  being  abandoned  by  the  pope,  who  had  been  its  chosen 
apostle.  But  it  did  not  follow  that,  because  the  Eastern  emperor 
ceased  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Empire  for  the  West,  the 
conception  of  Empire  itself  therefore  perished.  The  popes  only 
abandoned  the  representative:  they  did  not  abandon  the 
conception.  H  they  had  abandoned  the  conception,  they 
would  have  abandoned  the  idea  that  there  was  an  order 
of  the  worid;  they  would  have  committed  themselves  to 
a  belief  in  the  coming  of  Antichrist.  The  conception  of  the 
worid  as  a  single  Empire-Church  remainedt  what  had  to  be 
discovered  was  a  new  representative  of  one  of  the  two  sides  of 
that  conccptiotL  For  a  brief  time,  it  would  seem,  the  pope  hhnseff 
cherished  the  idea  of  becoming,  in  his  own  person,  the  successoc 
of  the  andent  Caesars  in  thdr  own  old  capital.  By  the  aid  of 
the  Frankish  kings,  he  had  been  able  to  stop  the  Ixmibards  fron^ 
acquiring  the  succession  to  the  derelict  territories  of  the  Eastern 
emperor  in  Italy  (from  which  thdr  last  exasch  had  fled  overseas 
in  753),  and  he  had  become  the  temporal  sovereign  of  thoso 
territories.  Successor  to  the  Eastern  emperor  in  central  luly, 
why  should  he  not  also  become  his  successor  as  representative 
of  the  Empire— all  the  noore,  since  he  was  the  head  of  the  Churdiy 
which  was  coextensive  with  the  Empire?  Some  such  hope 
seems  to  inspire  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  a  document  forged 
between  754  and  774,  in  which  ConstanUne  is  represented  as 
having  conferred  on  Silvester  I.  the  imperial  palace  and  insignia, 
and  therewith  ommes  Italiae  sou  ocddentalium  regionum  pro* 
pincios  loca  et  cmtates.    But  the  hope,  if  it  ever  was  chetkhed^ 
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were  already  set  on  Empire,  hoped  to  depose  and  succeed 
Irene,  and  thns  to  become  sole  representative  of  the  conception 
of  Empire,  both  for  the  East  and  for  the  West.  Sud- 
JJ^J"*'  denly  there  came,  in  800,  his  own  coronation  as  em« 
AwJto-  peror,  an  act  apparently  unpremeditated  at  the 
^u  i*f**  moment,  taking  him  by  surprise,  as  one  gathers  from 
Einhard's  Visa  Kartfli,  and  interrupting  his  plans.  It 
left  him  representative  of  the  Empire  for  the  West 
only,  confronting  another  representative  in  the  East.  Such  a 
position  he  did  not  desire:  there  had  been  a  amgle  Empire 
vested  in  a  single  person  since  476,  and  he  desired  that  there 
thouM  stiD  continue  to  be  a  sin^e  Empire,  vested  only  in  his 
own  person.  He  now  sought  to  achieve  this  unity  by  a  proposal 
of  marriage  to  Irene.  The  proposal  failed,  and  he  had  to  content 
kmself  with  a  recognition  of  his  imperial  title  by  the  two  suc- 
cessors of  the  empress.  This  did  not,  however,  mean  <at  any 
rate  in  the  issue)  that  henceforth  there  were  to  be  two  conjoint 
rulers,  amicably  ruling  as  colleagues  a  single  Empire,  in  the 
manner  of  Arcadius  and  Honorins.  The  dual  government  of 
a  single  Empire  established  by  Diocletian  had  finally  vanished 
in  476;  and  the  unity  of  the  Empfare  was  now  conceived,  as 
it  bad  been  conceived  before  the  days  of  Diocletian,  to  demand 
a  single  representative.  Henceforth  there  were  two  rulers,  one 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  one  at  Constantinople,  each  clairaing, 
whatever  temporary  concessions  he  might  make,  to  be  the  sole 
ruler  and  representative  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Western  emperors  held  that,  upon  the  deposition  of  Con- 
stantine  VI.,  Charlemagne  had  succeeded  him,  after  a  slight 
interval,  in  the  government  of  the  whole  Empire,  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eastern  emperors, 
in  spite  of  their  grudging  recognition  of  Charlemagne  at  the 
moment,  regarded  themsdves  as  the  only  lawful  successocs  of 
Coutantine  VI.,  and  viewed  the  Carolings  and  their  later 
successors  as  upstarts  and  usurpers,  with  bo  ri^t  to  thdr  imperial 
pretensions.  Henceforth  two  halves  confr<mted  one  another, 
each  claiming  to  be  the  whole;  two  finite-  bodies  touched,  and 
each  yet  claimed  to  be  infinite. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested,  Charlemagne  did  not  enter  into 
any  fundamentally  new  relations  with  his  subjects  after  his 
^j.  coronation,  it  fdlows  that  the  results  of  his  coronation, 

e/a«  in  the  sphere  of  policy  and  administration,  cannot 
have  been  considerable.  The  Empire  added  a  new 
sanction  to  a  poUcy  and  administration  already 
.devek)ped.  Chariemagne  had  already  showed  himself 
episcopus  tpiscoporum,  anxious  not  only  to  suppress  heresy  and 
supervise  the  clergy  within  his  borders,  but  also  to  extend  true 
Christianity  without  them  even  before  the  year.when  his  imperial 
conmation  gave  him  a  new  title  to  supreme  governorship  in  all 
cases  ecclesiastical.  He  had  already  organized  his  emp^  on  a 
new  uniform  system  of  counties,  and  the  missi  dotnmid  were 
already  at  work  to  superintend  the  action  of  the  counts,  even 
before  the  renavclio  imperii  Romani  came  to  suggest  such 
uniformity  and  centralization.  Chademagne  had  a  new  title; 
but  his  subjects  still  obeyed  the  king  of  the  Franks,  and  lived  by 
Frankish  law,  in  the  old  fashion.  In  their  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  Charlemagne's  own  descendants,  the  Empire  was  something 
appendant  to  the  kingship  of  the  Franks,  which  made  that 
kingship  unique  among  others,  but  did  not  radically  alter  its 
character.  True,  the  Idngship  mi(^t  be  divided  among  brothers 
by  the  old  Germanic  custom  of  partition,  while  the  Empire 
must  inhere  in  one  person;  but  that  was  the  one  difference,  and 
tlie  one  difficulty,  which  might  eaaly  be  solved  by  attaching  the 
name  of  emperor  to  the  eldest  brother.  Such  was  the  conception 
of  the  Caralmgst  such  was  not,  however,  the  conception  c^  the 
Church.  To  the  popes  the  Empire  was  a  solemn  office,  to  which 
■  the  kings  of  the  Franks  might  most  naturally  be  called,  in  view 
of  their  power  and  the  traditions  of  their  house,  but  which  by  no 
means  remained  in  their  hands  as  a  personal  property.  By 
thus  seeking  to  dissociate  the  Empire  from  any  indissoluble 
connexion  with  the  CaroHngian  house,  the  popes  were  able  to 
•ave  it.  Civil  wars  raged  among  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne: 
partitions  recurred:  the  Empire  was  finally  dissolved,  in  the 
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sense  that  the  old  reafan  of  Charlemagne  feS  asunder,  in  888. 
But  the  Empire,  as  an  <^ce,  did  not  perish.  During  the  9th 
century  the  pq;>es  had  insisted,  as  each  emperor  died, 
that  the  new  emperor  needed  coronation  at  their  hands; 
and  they  had  thus  kept  alive  the  conception  of  the 
Empire  as  an  office  to  which  they  invited,  if  they  did  fjjjf 
not  appoint,  each  successive  emperor.  The  quarrels  •■^'■■* 
of  the  Carolingian  house  helped  them  to  make  good  their  claim. 
John  Vm.  was  able  to  select  Charles  the  Bald  in  preference 
to  other  claimants  in  875;  and  before  the  end  of  his 
pontificate  he  could  write  that  "he  who  is  to  be 
ordained  \iy  us  to  the  Empire  must  be  by  us  first  and 
foremost  invited  and  dected."  Thus  was  the  unity 
of  the  Empire  preserved,  and  the  conception  of  a  united  Empire 
continued,  in  spite  of  the  eventual  dissolution  of  the  realm  of 
Charlemagne.  When  the  Carolingian  emperors  disappeared, 
Benedict  IV.  could  crown  Loois  of  Provence  (901)  and  John  X. 
could  invite  to  the  vacant  throne  an  Italian  potentate  like 
Berengar  of  Friuli  (915);  and  even  when  Berengar  died  in  924, 
and  the  Empire  was  vacant  of  an  emperor,  they  could  hold,  and 
hold  with  truth,  that  the  Empire  was  not  dead,  but  only  sus- 
pended, until  such  thne  as  they  should  invite  a  new  ruler  to 
assume  the  (^ce. 

Various  causes  had  contributed  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
realm  of  Charlemagne.  Partitions  had  split  it;  feudalism 
had  begun  to  honeycomb  it;  incessant  wars  had  destroyed  its 
core,  the  fighting  Franks  of  Austrasia.  But,  above  all,  the  rise 
of  divisions  within  the  realm,  which,  whether  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  nationality  or  no,  were  ultlmatdy  destined  to  develop 
into  nations,  had  silently  undermined  the  structure  of  Pippin 
and  Charlemagne.  Akeody  in  842  the  oath  of  Strassburg  shows 
us  one  Caroling  king  awearing  in  French  and  another  in  German: 
already  in  870  the  partition  of  Mersen  shows  us  the  kings  of 
France  and  Germany  dividing  the  middle  kingdom  which  by 
between  the  two  countries  by  the  hnguistic  frontier  of  the  Meuse 
and  Moselle.  The  year  888  is  the  birth-year  of  modem  Europe. 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  stood  distinct  as  three  separate  units, 
with  Burgundy  and  Lorraine  as  debatable  lands,  as  they  were 
destined  to  remain  for  centuries  to  come.  If  the  conception  of 
Empire  was  still  to  survive,  the  pope  must  ultimately  Invite  the 
ruler  of  the  strongest  of  these  three  units  to  assume 
the  imperial  crown;  and  this  was  what  happened 
when  in  962  Pope  John  XII.  invited  Otto  I.  of  Ger- 
many to  renew  once  more  the  Roman  Empire.  As  the  "^  ^ 
imperial  strength  of  the  whole  Frankish  tribe  had  *"'*** 
given  them  the  Empire  in  800,  so  did  the  national  strength  of 
the  Ettt  Frankish  kingd<xn,  now  resting  indeed  on  a  Saxon 
rather  than  a  Frankish  basis,  bring  the  Empire  to  its  ruler  in 
962.  The  centre  of  political  gravity  had  alneady  been  shifting 
to  the  east  of  the  Rhine  in  the  course  of  the  9th  century.  While 
the  Northmen  had  carried  their  arms  along  the  rivers  and  into 
the  heart  kA  France,  Louk  the  German  had  consolidated  his 
kingdom  in  a  long  reign  of  sixty  years  (817-876);  and  at  the  end 
of  the  9th  century  two  kings  of  Germany  had  already  worn  the 
imperial  crown.  Early  in  the  xoth  century  the  kingship  of 
Germany  had  come  to  the  vigorous  Saxon  dukes  (919);  and 
strong  in  their  Saxon  basis  Henry  I.  and  his  son  Otto  had  buih 
a  realm  which,  disunited  as  it  was,  was  far  more  compact  than 
that  which  the  Carolings  of  the  West  ruled  from  Laon.  Henry  I. 
had  thought  in  his  later  years  of  going  to  Rome  for  the  imparial 
crown:  under  Otto  I.  the  imperial  idea  becomes  manifest. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  established  a  semi-imperial  position  in  the 
West:  by  946  Louis  IV.  d'Outremer  is  his  prot^i,  and  it  is  his 
arms  which  maintain  the  young  Conrad  of  Burgundy  on  his 
throne.  On  the  other  hand,  he  showed,  by  his  policy  towards 
the  German  Church,  that  he  was  the  true  heir  of  the  Carolingian 
traditions.  He  made  churchmen  his  ministers;  he  established 
missionary  bishoprics  on  the  Elbe  which  should  spread  Christi- 
anity among  the  Wends;  and  his  dearest  project  was  a  new 
archbishopric  of  Magdeburg.  The  one  thing  needful  was  that  he 
should,  like  Charlemagne,  acquire  the  throne  of  Italy;  and  tbe 
dissolute  condition  of  that  country  during  tbe  first  half  <l  4bQ 
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great  loss  of  prestige.  The  emperorlott  hfo  hold  ovtr  Cdnuaiy, 
where  the  aid  of  the  pope  strengthened  the  hands  of  the'discon- 
tented  nobility:  he  lost  his  hold  over  Italy,  where  the  Lombard 
towns  gradually  acquired  municipal  faidependeBoe,  and  the  dona- 
tion of  the  Countess  Matilda  gave  the  popes  the  germ  of  a  new 
and  stronger  dominium  temponle.  The  First  Crusade  came, 
and  the  emperor,  its  natural  leader,  could  not  lead  it;  while 
the  centre  of  learning  and  civilization,  in  the  course  of  th^  fifty 
years'  War  of  Investitures,  gradually  shifted  to  France.  The 
struggle  was  finally  ended  by  a  compromise-Hhe  Concordat 
of  Worms— in  xiss;  but  the  Papacy,  which  had  fought  the  long 
War  of  Investitures  and  Inspired  the  First  Crusade,  was  a  far 
greater  power  than  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  strug^e, 
and  the  emperor,  shaken  in  his  hold  on  Germany  and  Italy,  had 
lost  both  power  and  prestige  (see  Investitvke).  It  is  significant 
that  a  theory  of  the  feudal  subjection  of  the  emperor  to  the  pope, 
foreshadowed  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  U.,  and  definitely 
enounced  by  the  envoys  of  Adrian  IV.  at  the  diet  of  Besaacon 
in  ifS7,  now  begins  to  arise.  The  popes,  who  had  oaUed  the 
emperors  to  be  heads  of  the  European  commonwealth  in  800  and 
again  in  962,  begin  to  vindicate  that  headship  for  themselves. 
Gregory  VII.  had  already  claimed  that  the  pope  stood  to  the 
emperor,  as  the  sun  to  the  moon;  and  gradually  the  old  co* 
ordination  disappeared  in  a  new  subordination  of  the  Empire 
to  the  papal  pCmkudo  poieslalls.  The  dahtt  of  ecclesiastical 
independence  of  the  middle  of  the  ixth  century  was  rapidly 
becoming  a  claim  of  ecclesastkal  supremacy  in  the  middle  of 
the  lath:  the  imperial  claim  to  nominate  popes,  wftiich  had 
lasted  tiU  1059,  was  turning  into  the  pttpal  daim  to  nominate 
emperors.  Yet  at  this  very  time  a  new  period  of  ^lendour 
dawned  for  the  Empire;  and  the  rule  of  the  three  Hohoistaufen 
emperors,  Frederick  I.,  Henry  VI.  and  Frederick  IL  (n 59-1 350), 
marks  the  period  of  its  history  which  attracts  moat  sympathy 
and  admiration. 

Frederick  I.  regained  a  new  strength  in  Germany,  partly 
because  he  united  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the  two  great  coa- 
1^  tending  families,  the  Welfs  and  the  Waibliagms;  partly 

iMi^B'  because  he  had  acquired  large  patrimonial  poosciBBions 
taaitn  jn  Swabia,  which  took  the  place  of  the  last  Saxon 
•mperara.  demesne;  partly  becjtUse  he  had  a  greater  control 
over  the  German  episcopate  than  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed 
for  many  years  past.  At  the  same  time  the  revival  oi  interest 
In  the  study  of  Roman  law  gave  the  empeior,  as  source  and 
centre  of  that  law,  a  new  dignity  and  prestige,  particulariy  in 
Italy,  the  home  and  hearth  of  the  revival.  Confident  in  this 
new  strength,  he  attempted  to  vimficate  his  claims  on  Italy, 
and  sought,  by  uniting  the  two  under  his  sway,  to  insiure  with 
new  life  the  old  Ottoman  EmfHre  He  failed  to  crush  Lombard 
municipal  independence:  defeated  at  Legnano  in  1x76,  he  had 
to  recognize  his  defeat  at  the  treaty  of  Constance  in  1183.  He 
failed  to  acquire  control  over  the  Papacy:  a  new  struggle  Of 
Empire  and  Papacy,  begun  in  the  pontificate  of  Adrian  IV.  on 
the  question  of  control  over  Rome,  and  continued  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Alexander  III.,  because  Frederick  recognized  an  anti-pope, 
ended  in  the  emperors  recognition  of  his  defeat  at  Venice  in 
X177.  The  one  success  was  the  acquisition  of  the  Norman 
kingdom  for  Henry  VI.,  who  was  married  to  its  heiress,  Constance. 
But  the  one  success  of  Frederick's  Italian  policy  proved  the 
rulp  of  his  house  in  the  reign  of  his  grandsim  Frederick  II.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  possession  of  Sicily  induced  Frederick  II.  to 
neglect  Germany;  and  by  two  documents,  one  of  1220  and  one  of 
X  23 1 ,  he  practically  abdicated  his  sovereign  powers  to  the  German 
princes  in  order  to  concib'ate  their  support  for  his  Italian  policy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  possessbn  of  Sidly  involved  him  in  the 
third  great  struggle  of  Empire  and  Papacy.  Strong  in  his 
SiciUan  kingdom  in  the  south,  and  Peking,  like  his  grandfather, 
to  establish  his  power  in  Lombardy,  Frederick  practically  aimed 
at  the>  unification  of  Italy^  a  policy  which  threatened  to  engulf 
the  States  of  the  Church  and  to  reduce  the  Pi^iacy  to  impotence. 
The  popes  excommunicated  the  emperw:  they  aided  the  Lmn- 
bard  towns  to  maintain  their  independence;  finally,  after 
Frederick's  death  (1350),  they  summoned  Cbades  of  AnjoM  into 


SicflytoeKlefiBinateUaiiiuse*    By  1966  he  hid  dene  his  work, 
and  the  medieval  Empire  was  practically  at  an  end.    When 
Rudolph  ^  Habsburg  succeeded  in  1 275,  he  wasonly  the  ovrOtnw 
head  of  a  federation  of  princes  in  Germany,  while  in  •/  <*» 
Italy  he  abandoned  all  daimsover  the  centre  and  south,  ^jf!^  ^ 
and  only  retmncd  titular  right*  in  the  Lombard  plain.  ^^' 

Thus  ended  the  first  great  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  which  Otto  had  funded  in  962.  lu  those  three 
oentnries  the  great  fact  had  been  its  relation  to  thr  Papacy:  in 
the  last  two  of  those  three  centuries  the  relation  \jhA  been  one 
of  enmity.  The  basis  of  the  enmity  had  been  tha  papal  claim 
tosuprone  headship  of  Latin  Christianity,  and  to  an  independent 
temporal  demesne  in  Italy  as  the  condition  of  that  headship. 
Because  th^  desired  eupreme  headship,  the  popes  had  sought 
to  reduce  Che  emperor's  headship  to  something  kiwcr  than,  and 
dependent  upon,  their  own — to  a  mere  fief  held  of  St  Peter: 
because  they  desired  a  temporal  demesne,  thQr  liad  sought  to 
expel  him  from  Italy,  since  any  imperial  hold  on  Itidy  threatened 
their  independence.  They  had  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Empire, 
b«t  they  had  also  destroyed  the  Papacy;  for  the  French  aid 
wluch  they  had  invoked  against  the  Hohenstaufen  developed, 
within  fifty  years  ol  the  faU  of  that  house,  into  French  control,, 
and  the  captivity  at  Avignon  (1308-1376)  was  the  logical  result 
of  the  final  victory  of  Chades  of  Anjou  at  TagUacozzo.  The 
stmg^  seemed  to  have  ended  in  nothing  but  the  exhaustion  of 
both  combatants.  Yet  in  nuuiy  re^>ects  it  had  in  reality  made 
for  progress.  It  had  set  mea  thinking  of  the  re^>ective  limita 
of  church  and  state,  as  the  many  HheUi  de  lite  imperatantm  «l 
fmnHficwH  show;  and  from  that  thought  had  issued  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  state,  m  existing  in  its  own  right  and  supreme 
in  its  own  sphere,  a  conception  which  is  the  necessary  basis  of 
the  modem  nation-state*  If  it  hod  dislocated  Germany  into  m 
numberof  territorial  principalities^  it  had  produced  a  college  of 
dectors  to  represent  the  cause  of  unity:  if  it  had  he^)ed  to  pre- 
vent the  unification  of  Italy,  and  had  left  to  Italy  the  fatal 
legacy  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  feuds,  it  had  equally  helped 
to  produce  Italian  munldpal  independence. 

A  new  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Empire  fills  the  three 
centuries  from  1273  to  1556 — ^from  the  accessiwi  of  Rudolph  of 
Habsburg  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  Italy  was 
now  lost:  the  Empire  had  now  no  peculiar  connexion  |jj!^ 
with  Rome,  and  Ux  less  touch  witJi  the  Papacy.  A  ^^m  am 
new  Germany  had  risen.  The  cxtinctioD  of  seyeral  royal  •hcUaa  •i 
stocks  and  the  nomination  of  anti-kings  in  the  course  of  S^J^J^^ 
dvil  wars  had  made  the  monarchy  elective,  and  raised  a^"^ 
to  the  side  of  the  emperor  a  coUege  of  electors  (see 
EixcToss),  which  appears  as  definitdy  established  soon  after 
1250.  With  Italy  lost,  and  Germany  thus  transmuted,  why 
should  the  Empire  have  still  continued  to  exist?  In  the  first 
place,  it  continued  to  exist  because  the  Germans  still  found  a 
king  necessary  and  because,  the  German  king  having  been  called 
for  three  centuiies  emperor,  it  seemed  ncccssaxy  tbat  he  should 
still  continue  to  bear  the  name.  In  this  sense  the  Empire  existed 
as  the  president  of  a  Germanic  confederation,  and  as  something 
analogous  to  the  modem  German  empire,  with  the  one  great 
difference  that  the  HohenzoHems  now  derive  from  Prussia  a 
strength  which  eiubles  them  to  make  their  imperial  position  a 
reality,  while  no  Luxemburg  or  Habsburg  was  able  to  vakt  his 
imperial  podtion  otherwise  than  honorary  and  nomiiud.  In  the 
second  place,  it  continued  to  exist  because  the  conception  of  the 
unity  of  western  Europe  still  lingered,  and  was  stiU  conceived 
to  need  an  exponent.  In  this  sense  the  Empire  existed  as  a 
presidency,  still  more  honorary  and  still  more  nominal,  of  the 
nations  of  western  Europe.  In  both  capadties  the  emperor 
existed  to  a  great  extent  because  he  was  a  legal  necessity-^ 
because,  in  Germany,  he  was  necessary  for  the  investiture  of 
princes  with  their  prindpalities,  and  because,  in  Eun^,  be 
was  necessary,  as  the  source  of  all  rights,  to  bestow  crowns  upon 
would-be  kings,  or  to  act  as  the  bead  of  the  great  orders  of 
chivalry,  or  to  give  patents  to  notaries.  With  the  history  of  the 
Empire  regarded  as  a  German  confederation  we  poe  not  here 
«0Bceiocd.     The  zdgns  of  the  Habsburg,  Luxemburg  and 
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•0  many  indepemlent  sovereigns,  %as  <hie  parUy  to  «  Ungering 
sense  of  quasi-national  sentiment  for  a  wtagni  ncmims  umbrOf 
partly  to  the  need  of  some  authority  which  should  combine  in 
one  whole  prindpalities  of  very  different  sizes  and  strengths, 
snd  should  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong,  and  all  from  France. 
But  this  authority  only  found  its  symUl  in  the  empeior.  Such 
teal  federal  authority  as  there  was  remained  with  the  diet,  a 
Cuugitss  of  lovefcigu  princes  through  their  aecKdifed  repre^ 
sentatives;  and  the  emperor's  sole  rights,  as  emperor,  were 
those  of  granting  titles  and  confirming  tolls.  The  Habsbuxg8> 
emperors  in  each  successive  generation,  never  pursued  an  imperial, 
but  always  a  dynastic  policy;  and  they  were  perfectly  ready 
to  sacrifice  to  the  aggrandizcmoent  of  their  house  the  honour  <^ 
the  Empire,  as  when  they  ceded  Lorraine  to  France  in  return 
for  Tuscany  (i735) 

It  needed  the  cataclysm  U  the  French  Rsvohttion  finally  to 
oretUuow  the  Empire.  Throughont  the  iSth  century  it  lasted, 
^4^  %  thing  of  long-winded  protocols  and  never-ending 
tt»  ifetr  lawsuits, "  neither  Holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an  Empire." 
ihiaam  But  with  Napoleon  came  its  destroyer.  Aa  far  back 
B^P^^  as  the  end  of  the  ijth  oentUxy,  French  kings  had  been 
scheming  to  annex  the  title  or  at  ai^  rate  absorb  the  territories 
of  the  Empire:  at  the  beginning  of  the  igth  ce&twy  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  title  by  Napoleon  seemed  very  imminenl.  Posing 
as  the  New  Charlemagne  ("  because,  like  Chariesuigtie,  I  unite 
the  crown  of  France  to  that  of  the  Lombards^  and  my  Empire 
marches  with  the  East  "),  he  resolved  m  itefi,  during  the  dis- 
solution and  recomposition  of  Germany  which  followed  the  peace 
of  Lun£viUe,  to  oust  Francis  IL  from  his  title,  and  to  make  the 
Ko^  Roman  Empire  part  and  parcel  of  the  "  Napoleonic  idea." 
He  was  anticipated,  however,  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  proud 
Kabsburg,  who  was  equally  resolved  that  no  other  should  wear 
the  crown  which  he  himself  was  powerless  to  defend,  and  accord- 
ingly,  on  the  6th  of  August  x8o6,  Francis  resigned  the  imperial 
dignity.  So  perished  the  Empire.  Out  of  its  ashes  ^cang  the 
Austrian  Empire,  for  Francis,in  i8o4,parlly  to  counter  Nopoleoa's 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French,  partly  to  pre- 
pare for  the  impending  dissolution  of  the  old  Empire,  had 
assumed  the  title  of  "  Hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria."  And 
in  yet  more  recent  times  the  Gennan  6mpire  may  be  regardedf 
in  a  still  more  real  sense  than  Austria,  as  the  descendant  and 
representative  of  the  old  Empire  of  the  German  nation. 

What  had  been  the  results  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  the 
course  of  its  long  history,  upon  Germany  and  upon  Europe? 
q^ii^f  It  has  been  a  vexata  guatstio  among  German  historians^ 
tmttumn  whether  or  no  the  Empire  ruined  Germany.  Some 
•fib0  have  argued  that  it  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
Bmpif,  German  kings  from  their  own  country  to  Italy,  and 
that,  by  bringing  them  into  conflia  with  the  popes,  and  by  thus 
strengthening  the  hands  of  their  rebellious  baronage  with  a 
papal  alliance,  it  prevented  the  development  of  a  national 
Gennan  monarchy,  such  as  other  sovereigns  of  western  Europe 
were  able  to  found.  Others  again  have  emphasised  the  racial 
diviskm  of  Saxon  and  Frank,  of  High  German  and  Low  German, 
as  the  great  cause  of  the  failure  of  Germany  to  grow  Into  a  united 
national  whole,  and  have  sought  to  ascribe  to  the  influence  of 
the  Empire  such  unity  as  was  achieved;  while  they  have  attri- 
buted the  learning,  the  trade,  the  pre-eminence  of  medieval 
Germany  to  the  ItaUan  connexion  and  the  prestige  which  the 
Emphe  brought.  It  Is  difficult  to  pronounce  on  either  side; 
iMit  one  feels  that  the  old  localism  and  indivMuaKsm  which 
characterised  the  early  German,  and  had  never,  on  Geitsiatt 
soil,,  been  combined  with  and  couHtcracted  by  a  large  measure 
of  Roman  population  and  Roman  tivilization,  as  they  were  in 
Canl  and  Spain,  would  in  any  case  have  continued  to  divide 
and  disturb  Germany  tiU  late  in  her  history,  even  if  the  Empire 
had  never  come  to  reside  ndthin  her  bordcis  Of  the  laiger 
question  of  the  influence  of  the  Empiie  on  Europe  we  can  here 
only  say  that  It  worked  for  good.  An  Empire  whic^  represented, 
•s  a  Holy  Empire,  the  unity  of  all  the  faithful  as  ooe  body  in 
their  secular,  no  leas  than  in  their  reKgioiua  b'fe— an  Empire 
which,  again,  as  a  Roman  Empire,  ispwasuud  wllk  ad  UBbrolMi 


continnity  the  order  of  Roman  administration  and  law— such 
an  empire  could  not  but  make  for  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
It  was  not  an  empire  resting  on  force,  a  miUlary  empire;  it  was 
not,  as  in  modem  times  empires  have  sometimes  been,  an 
autocracy  warranted  and  stamped  by  the  plebiscite  of  the  mobw 
It  was  an  empire  resting  neither  on  the  sword  nor  on  the  ballot- 
box,  but  on  two  great  ideas,  taught  by  the  clergy  and  received 
by  the  laity,  that  all  believers  in  Christ  form  one  body  politic, 
and  that  the  one  model  and  type  for  the  organization  of  that 
body  b  to  be  found  in  the  past  of  Rome.  It  was  indeed  the 
weslcness  of  the  Empliie  that  its  roots  were  only  the  thoughts 
of  men;  for  the  lack  of  material  force,  from  which  it  always 
suffered,  hindered  it  from  doing  work  it  might  well  have  done — 
the  work,  for  instance,  of  international  arbitration.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  It  was  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  Empire 
that  it  lived,  all  through  the  middle  ages,  an  unconquerable  idea 
of  the  mind  of  man.  Because  it  was  a  being  of  their  thought,  it 
stirred  men  to  reflection:  the  Empire,  particularly  in  its  dash 
with  the  Papacv,  produced  a  political  consciousness  and  a  political 
q>eculatIon  reflected  for  us  in  the  many  libciii  de  lite  imp^ralorum 
el  pontificum,  and  in  the  pages  of  Dante  and  Marsilius  of  Padua. 
Roman,  It  perpetuated  the  greatest  monument  of  Roman 
thought — that  ordered  scheme  of  law,  which  either  became,  as 
in  England,  the  model  for  the  building  of  a  native  system,  or, 
as  in  Germany  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century  onwards,  was 
received  in  its  integrity  and  administered  in  the  courts.  Holy, 
it  fortified  and  consolidated  Christian  thought,  by  giving  a 
visible  expression  to  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth;  and  not 
only  so,  but  It  maintained,  however  imperfectly,  some  idea  of 
fntemational  obU^tion,  and  some  conception  of  a  commonwealth 
of  Europe.* 

The  Ho^  Roman  Empire  of  western  Europe  had  in  its  own 
day  a  contemporary  and  a  rival — that  east  Roman  empire  of 
which  we  have  already  ^x>ken.  From  Arcadius  to  John  Palaeo- 
logus,  from  a.d.  395  to  1453,  the  Roman  empire  was  continued 
at  Constantinople — not  as  a  theory  and  an  idea,  but  as  a  simple 
and  dafly  reah'ty  of  politics  and  administration.  In  one  sense 
the  East  Roman  Empire  was  tnore  lineally  and  really  Roman 
than  the  West:  it  was  absolutely  continuous  from  ancient  times. 
In  another  sense  the  Western  Empire  was  the  most  Roman; 
for  its  capital — in  theory  at  least — was  Rome  itself,  and  the 
Roman  Church  stood  by  its  side,  while  Constantinople  was 
Hellenic  and  even  Oriental.  Between  the  two  Empires  there  was 
fixed  an  impassable  gulf;  and  they  were  divided  by  deep 
differences  of  thought  and  temper,  which  appeared  most  particu- 
larly in  the  ^here  of  religion,  and  expressed  themselves  in  the 
cleavage  betv^ecn  the  Catholic  and  the  Orthodox  Churches.  Yet, 
as  when  Rome  fell,  the  Catholic  Church  survived,  and  ultimately 
found  for  itself  a  new  Empire  of  the  West,  so,  when  Constantinople 
fell,  the  Orthodox  Church  continued  its  life,  and  found  for  itself 
a  new  Empire  of  the  East-^the  Empire  of  Russia.  Under  Ivan 
the  Great  (1467-1505)  Moscow  became  the  metropolis  of 
Orthodoxy;  Byzantine  law  influenced  his  code;  and  he  took 
for  hb  cognizance  the  double-headed  ea^e.  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
his  grandson,  finally  assumed  in  1547  the  title  of  Tsar;  and 
henceforth  the  Russian  emperor  Is,  in  theory  and  very  largely 
in  fact,  the  successor  of  the  old  East  Roman  emptor,'  the  bead 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  with  the  mission  of  vengeance  on  Islam 
for  the  faH  of  Constantinople. 

In  the  19th  century  the  word  "  empire  **  has  had  a  large  and 
important  bearing  in  politics^  In  France  it  has  been  the  spanage 
of  the  Bonapartes,  and  haameanta  ccntraliaed  ^rstem 
of  government  by  an  efficient  Caesar,  resting  immedi- 
ately on  the  people,  and  annihilating  the  powers  of 
the  people's  representatives  Under  Napoleon  I.  this  concq>tion 
had  a  Carolingian  colour:   under  Napoleon  III.  there  is  less  of 

*  The  Papacy,  consistertt  to  the  last,  formally  protested  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  against  the  failure  of  the  Powers  to 
restore  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  "  centre  of  political  unity  '* 

(Ed.). 

>  The  Turks,  occvpying  Constantinople,  have  also  clatmed  to  b« 
ihe  faeiTB  of  the  M  ttnptmn  of  Gonsumlnople;  and  their  suhans 
have  stykd  themselves  Keisar'uRAm, 
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dicutonhip.  WMc  la  B»dctn  Fnuict  Empln  hu  meuL 
■uiocncy  inilaul  of  npnsentalive  govEmnKnt,  in  Ccrmuy 
h  bu  meanl  R  irtilu  luitioiuil  unity  uid  a  fedcii]  govemmcaL 
In  Itc  plw*  ol  a  oonffdtiMioo.  TTie  modtni  Cemui  empire 
b  At  OEice  lik«  ftnd  unlike  th«  old  Holy  Konun  Empire.  It  it 
unlike  (he  old  mulieval  Empire;  for  jt  bu  no  conDciioa  with 
Ibe  CtlboUc  Chureh,  ud  no  iditlon  to  Rome.  But  11  ii  b'ke 
the  Hdly  Roman  Empire  of  tbe  17th  and  iStli  cenlurio—for 
It  Rpresenli  >  federation,  but  a  more  real  and  D»re  unitary 
federation,  of  tbe  leveral  lUlea  of  Germany.  Tbe  UkcncH  is 
perbaps  more  strfklog  than  tbe  diabmilarity;  and  In  virtue  of 
tbii  liktoeu,  and  becauie  ibe  memoiy  of  the  old  German  Kaittr- 
tcil  iraa  a  driving  force  in  1S70,  we  may  a>eak  of  the  modeca 

IE  we  remember  Cbat  wc  are  ipeakiug  of  that  Empire  in  ila  East 
two  ctntuHci  of  existence.  Tbe  n»dem  ,"  Empire  of  Auslria^^* 
00  tbe  otber  hand,  does  not  conuote  an  empire  in  the  leue 
of  a  federatioDj  but  ii  a  convenient  deaiguatiotl  for  tbe  mm  of 
the  territories  ruled  by  a  single  aoverelfin  under  various  titles 
(king  of  Bohemia,  archduke  of  Austria,  Ac)  and  unified  In  a 
^ngle  political  system.'  The  title  oI  Emperor  was  assumed,  u 
we  have  seen,  through  an  historical  acddenl^  and,  though  the 
Zfabsburgs  of  to-day  are  personally  tbe  lineal  descendants  of  the 
old  Holy  Roman  emperors,  they  do  not  in  any  way  possess  an 
empire  that  nptescDls  the  old  Udy  Empire.  In  Englanil,  of 
recent  years,  the  term  "  Empire  "  and  the  conception  of  imperial- 
ism have  become  promlDcot  and  ctudaL  To  EnglishmeD  lo-day, 
ai  to  Germans  before  1S70,  the  term  and  tbe  conciqjljon  (land 
for  the  greater  unity  snd  dclinilely  federal  (ovrniRient  of  a 
number  ot  separate  iiaies.  For  the  Gemua,  indeed,  Empire 
has  meant,  in  great  meoaun,  the  strengtbEning  of  a  loose  federal 
Institution  by  tbe  addition  of  a  common  personal  superior: 
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and  its  unity,  Ibc  other  the  part  and  Its  independence.  This 
imperialism,  which  is  federallsni  viewed  as  making  for  a  single 
whole,  is  veiy  dllTcrent  from  that  Bonapartist  imperialism, 
which  means  autocncyi  for  its  essence  is  Itee  co-ordination,  and 
the  aclf-goverameni  of  e#cb  co-ordinated  part.  The  British 
Empire  (f.T.)  is,  in  a  sense,  an  aspiration  rather  than  a  reality, 
a  thought  niher  than  a  iaa;  but,  Just  lor  that  reaion,  it  is 
like  the  old  Empire  of  which  we  have  ipokenj  and  Ibougb  ii  ba 
neilber  Roman  nor  Holy,  yet  it  has,  blie  its  prototype,  one  law, 
if  not  the  law  of  Rome — one  (giih,  if  not  in  mailers  of  religion, 
at  any  r*le  in  the  field  of  political  and  social  ideak. 
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which  obacrvafion  of  empirical  data 
lakn  Be  part;  orapiricfcin  fai  ethics  likewise  does  away  with  the 
Idea  ol  the  absalute  authority  of  Ibe  moral  law  as  concn'ved  by 
tbe  InlBUoniBsIa.  Tbe  iBoral  law  la  merely  a  rolleitioa  «< 
nilet  of  conduct  ba*d  on  an  Infinite  number  of  special  cases  in 
whkh  the  coDvanleaoe  <4  ascfety  or  ila  rulen  bas  subordlnited 
the  [BcHnalfoa  ol  tadhiduala.  The  fliDdnmenial  objection  10 
emplrkiun  b  that  It  fifli  to  ^ve  an  acnrrate  explanation  of 
eiperieoce;  IndivIdiiB]  Inqwcaslons  as  tnch  are  momentary, 
and  their  eoanoion  (nto  a  body  of  cfdierent  knowledge  pre- 
soppoKSIWlUllKtloDdisltncttrommere  tecepllvlly.  Enpiil- 
cfsmwaadwisicteitetfccralleaTlyiptculation  in  Greece.  During 
the  nMdk  nget  tbe  eoplrfc  q>irit  was  in  abeyance,  but  it  revived 
from  Ibe  line  Of  Fiukcb  Bacon  and  was  systematized  e^iecially 
in  lb*  EotJish  pfaDoeopberSi  Locke,  Hume,  the  two  Mills, 
Benthun  and  Ibe  aworiationtK  school  generally. 
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BMPLOTinr  UABtLITV,  and  WORKMEN'S  C 
TIQK.'  '  Tbe  law  ol  Eogtend  as  to  the  liability  of  cmployen  In 
leiptct  of  penooal  iu^aria  to  Ibclr  aervants  is  regulated  partly 
by  lb*  common  law  and  partly  by  slMuie;  but  by  tbe 
Empkiytr^  Liabibiy  Act  iSSo,  such  eaceptions  have  bceh 
grafted  upon  tbe  caramon  law,  and  by  Ibe  Workmen's  Corapensa- 
tion  Act  190A,  prlndple*  so- alien  to  the  eommoo  law  have  baAi 
applied  to  noat  employment*  that  k  is  Impoalble  now  to  present 
any  view  of  Ibis  bnncb  of  the  Uw  as  a  loghal  whole.  All  IbM 
can  be  dsM  i*  to  alau  the  natnn  of  the  liablUly  M  oommon  U*. 
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Ibe  extension  of  It  effectedfiy  tlie  Employen'  LiabCUty  Act  1680, 

tnd  the  new  liabilities  introduced  by  later  acts. 

At  common  law  the  liability  of  a  master  is  of  a  veiy  Emited 
character.    There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  prevent  a  master 

and  servant  from  providing  by  special  contract  in  any 
.w.  ^^y  ^^  please  for  their  mutual  dghts  in  cases  of 

""'  personal  injury  to  the  servant    In  such  cases  the 

liability  will  depend  upon  the  terms  of  the  q>edal  contract. 
But  apart  from  any  special  agreement,  it  may  be  broadly  stated 
that  a  master  is  liable  to  his  servants  only  for  injuries  caused 
by  his  own  negligence.  Injuries  to  a  servant  may  arise  from 
accident,  from  the  nature  of  the  service,  or  &om  n^^ligence; 
and  this  negligence  may  be  of  the  master,  of  another  servant 
of  the  master,  or  of  a  stranger.  If  the  injury  is  purely  accidental 
the  loss  lies  where  it  falls.  If  it  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
service,  (be  servant  must  bear  it  himself;  he  has  undertaken  a 
service  to  which  certain  risks  are  necessarily  incident;  if  he 
is  injured  thereby,  it  is  the  fortune  of  war,  and  no  one  can  be 
made  responsible.  If  the  injury  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
a  stranger,  the  servant  has  his  ordinary  remedy  against  the 
wrong-doer  or  any  one  who  is  responsible  as  a  principal  for  the 
conduct  of  the  wrong-doer.  If  it  is  caused  by  the  ncgUgence  of  a 
fellow-servant,  be  likewise  has  his  ordinary  remedy  against  the 
actual  wrong-doer;  but,  by  virtue  of  what  is  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  common  employment,  he  cannot  at  common  law 
make  the  master  liable  as  a  principal.  The  only  case  (inde- 
pendently of  modem  legislation:  see  hcUno)  in  which  he  can 
recover  damages  from  the  master  is  where  Uie  injury  has  been 
caused  by  negligence  of  the  master  himself.  A  master  is 
negligent  if  he  fails  to  exercise  that  skill  and  care  which,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  employment,  are  used  by 
employers  of  ordinary  skill  and  carefulness.  If  he  himself  takes 
part  in  the  work,  he  must  act  with  such  skill  and  care  as  may 
reasonably  be  demanded  of  one  who  takes  upon  himself  to  do 
work  of  that  kind.  If  he  entrusts  the  work  to  other  servants, 
he  must  be  careful  in  their  selection,  and  must  not  negligently 
empk)y  persons  who  are  incompetent.  He  roust  take  proper 
care  so  to  arrange  the  system  of  work  that  his  servants  are  not 
exposed  to  unnecessary  danger.  If  tools  or  machinery  are  used, 
he  must  take  pibper  care  to  provide  such  as  are  fit  and  proper 
for  the  work,  and  must  either  himself  see  that  they  are  maintained 
in  a  fit  condition  or  employ  competent  servants  to  do  so  for  him. 
If  he  is  bound  by  statute  to  take  precautions  for  the  safety  of 
his  servants,  he  must  himself  see  that  that  obligation  is  discharged. 
For  breach  of  any  of  these  duties  a  master  is  liable  to  his  servant 
who  is  injured  thereby,  but  his  liability  extends  no  further. 

That  his  obligations  to  a  servant  are  so  much  less  than  to  a 
stranger  is  chiefly  due  to  the  doctrine  of  common  employment. 

As  a  rule  a  master  is  responsible  for  the  negligence  of 
2JJJ,*  '"'  servant  acting  in  the  course  of  his  employment; 
maiSy      ^u^>  ^^^^  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  it 

became  firmly  rooted  in  the  law  that  tUs  principle  did 
not  apply  where  the  person  injured  was  himself  a  servant  of  the 
master  and  engaged  in  a  common  employment  with  the  servant 
guilty  of  the  negligence.  In  effect  thb  rule  protects  a  master 
as  against  his  servant  from  the  consequences  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  any  other  of  his  servants;  to  this  there  is  no  qualifica- 
tioa.except  that,  for  the  rule  to  apply,  both  the  injured  and  the 
vegUgent  servant  must  be  acting  in  pursuance  of  a  common 
employment.  They  must  both  be  working  for  a  common  object 
though  not  necessarily  upbn  the  same  worii. 

It  is  not  «t8y  to  define  jweciaely  what  constitutes  a  common 
emplojrment  in  this  sense,  and  there  is  peculiarly  little  judicial 
authority  as  to  the  limit  at  which  work  for  the  same  employer 
ceases  to  be  work  in  a  cotnmon  employment.  It  docs  not  ocpmd 
on  difference  in  gnul«^;  ail  engaged  in  one  busioess,  from  the 
manager  to  the  apprentice,  are  within  the  rule.  It  does  not  depend 
on  difference  in  work,  if  the  work  each  is  doing  is  part  of  one  larger 
operation ;  all  the  servants  of  a  railway  company,  whether  employed 
«a  the  trains,  or  at  the  stations,  or  on  the  line,  are  in  a  common 
empkiyment.  It  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  difference  of 
locality:  a  servant  who  packs  goods  at  the  factory  and  a  servant 
who  unpacks  them  in  the  shop  may  well  be  in  a  common  employ- 
fiieoc    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  two  servants 


are  working  for  the  same  employer,  ff  there  is  notUfltt  in  common 
between  them  eacepc  that  they  are  making  money  lor  the  same 
man;  apart  from  special  circumstances,  the  crews  of  two  sbipe 
owned  by  the  same  company  are  probably  not  in  common  employ- 
ment while  navigating  their  respective  ships.  The  test  in  each  case 
must  be  derived  from  the  view,  invented  by  the  courts,  upon  whkb 
the  doctrine  was  based,  namely,  that  the  servant  by  entering  upon 
the  service  consented  to  run  all  the  risks  incidental  to  it,  iocluoing 
the  risk  of  o^Kgencc  on  the  part  of  fellow-servants ;  if  the  rdatioo 
between  the  two.servants  is  such  that  the  safety  of  the  one  may,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  be  affected  by  the  negligence  01  the 
other,  that  ocgUgeooe  must  be  taken  to  be  one  of  the  risks  of  tlw 
empk>ymeiit  assented  to  by  the  servant,  and  both  are  engaged  in  « 
common  employment.  In  ninety>m'ne  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it 
will  be  found  tnat  the  doctrine  is  applicable,  and  the  master  pro- 
tected from  liability.  It  is  thus  seen  that,  in  general,  no  action  will 
fie  against  a  master  at  the  suitof  his  servant,  unless  the  servaat  can 
prove  personal  neaHeenca  00  tba  part  of  the  master  causing  iajuiy 
to  the  servant.  Aim  in  such  action  the  master  may  avail  himsefi 
of  those  defences  which  he  has  arainst  a  stranger.  He  may  rely  upon 
contributory  neffligence,  and  tiiow  that  the  servant  was  himself 
negligent,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  negligence  of  the  master, 
the  injury  was  proximately  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  servant. 
Or  (except  in  cases  where  the  iniuiy  results  from  a  breach  of  a 
statutory  duty)  he  may  prove  sucn  facta  as  establish  the  defence 
expressed  in  the  maxim,  vcienti  nonJU  injuria ;  that  is,  he  may  prove 
that  the  Injured  servant  knew  and  appreciated  the  particular  risk 
he  was  runnirtg.  and  incurred  it  voluntarily  with  full  understanding 
of  its  nature.  Mere  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  servant,  or  even  his 
continuing  to  work  with  knowledcM,  does  not  necessarily  estaUisb 
this  defence;  it  must  be  knowlec^  of  such  a  kind  and  in  such 
cfaxnimstances  that  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  servant  contracted 
to  take  the  risk  upon  himself.  The  action  at  common  law  is  subject 
to  the  general  rule  that  personal  actions  die  with  the  person ;  except 
so  far  as  the  remedy  for  money  loss  caused  by  death  by  negligence 
has  been  preserved  in  favour  oJF  a  husband  or  wife  and  certain  near 
relatives,  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act  (Fatal  Accidents  Act  1846). 

Such  was  the  law  up  to  1880.  So  long  as  industry  was  oon- 
dncted  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  master  worked  with  his  men, 
or  was  himself  the  manager,  its  hardship  was  perhaps 
little  felt;  his  personal  nei^ence  could  in  many  cases  ^J^ 
be  established.  But  with  the  development  of  the 
factory  system,  and  the  ever-growing  expansion  of  the  scale  on 
which  an  industries  were  conducted,  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  to  bring  home  individual  responsibility  to  the  cmployexv 
Aa  industry  passed  hugely  into  the  control  of  corporations, 
difficulty  became  almost  impossibility.  The  employer  was  not 
liable  to  a  servant  for  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and 
therefore,  in  most  cases  of  injury,  was  not  liable  at  all.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  condition  of  things  thus  brought  about, 
partly  by  the  growth  of  modem  industry  and  partly  by  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  caused  grave  dissatisfaction.  The  justice 
of  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  was  vigorously  called 
in  question.  In  the  result  the  Employers'  LiabiUty  Act  1880 
was  passed.  The  effea  of  thb  aa  is  to  destroy  the  defence  of 
Common  employment  in  certain  specified  cases.  It  docs  not 
abolish  the  doctrine  altogether,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  docs  it 
impose  upon  the  master  any  new  standard  of  duty  which  docs 
not  exist  as  regards  strangers.  All  that  it  does  Is  to  place  the 
servant,  in  certain  cases,  in  the  position  of  a  stranger,  making 
the  master  liable  for  the  negligence  of  his  servants  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  they  are  in  common  employment  with  the 
servant  in jured.  It  is  still  necessary  under  the  act,  as  at  common 
law,  to  prove  negligence,  and  the  master  may  still  rely  upon  the 
defences  of  contributory^egligence  and  voUnti  turn  fit  injuria. 
But  under  the  act  he  cani^t,  as  against  the  workmen  who  come* 
within  it  and  in  the  cases  to  idiicfa  it  applies,  set  up  the  defence 
that  the  negligence  complained  of  was  the  negligence  of  a  servant 
in  a  common  empldyment.  The  act  docs  not  apply  to  all 
servanta.  It  does  not  apply  to  domestic  or  menial  servants, 
or  to  seamen,  or  to  any  except  railway  servants  and  **  any 
petBon  who,  being  a  labourer,  servant  in  husbandry,  journeyman, 
artificer,  handicraftsman,  miner,  or  otherwise  engaged  In  manual 
labour  . . .  has  entered  into  or  works  under  a  contract  with  an 
employer,  whether  the  contract  be  oral  or  in  writing,  and  be  a 
contract  of  service  or  a  contract  personally  to  execute  any  work 
or  labour."  Whether  a  servant,  not  being  one  of  those  specially 
named,  is  within  the  act  depends  on  whether  manual  labour  Is 
the  real  and  substantial  employment,  or  whether  it  is  merely 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  or  persons  wbose  employ- 
ment is  of  a  casual  nature,  and  who  are  employed  otherwise  than 
for  the  purposes  of  the  employer's  trade  or  business,  or  members 
of  a  police  force,  or  out -workers,  or  members  of  the  employer's 
family  dwelling  in  his  house.    But  it  expressely  applies  to  seamen. 

To  entitle  a  workman  engaged  in  an  employment  to  which 
the  act  applies  to  compensation  all  the  following  conditions 
must  be  fulfilled:  (i)  There  must  be  personal  injury 
WctefaB.  ^y  accident.  This  will  exclude  injury  wilfully  in- 
flicted, unless  the  injury  results  in  death  or  serious 
and  permanent  disablement,  but  the  act  introduces  a  new 
provision  by  making  the  suspension  or  disablement  from  work 
or  death  caused  by  certain  industrial  diseases  "accidents" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  industrial  diseases  specified 
in  the  3rd  schedule  of  the  act  were  anthrax,  ankylostomiasis, 
and  lead,  mercury,  phosphorus  and  arsenic  poisoning  or  their 
sequelae.  But  §  8  of  the  act  authorized  the  secretary  of  slate 
to  make  orders  from  time  to  time  including  other  industrial 
diseases,  and  such  orders  have  embraced  glass  workers'  cataract, 
telegraphists'  cramp,  cczematous  ulceration  of  the  skin  produced 
by  dust  or  liquid,  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
or  mouth  produced  by  dust,  &c.  To  render  the  employer  liable 
the  workman  must  either  obtain  acertificate  of  disablement  or 
be  suspended  or  die  by  reason  of  the  disease.  If  the  disease  has 
been  contracted  by  a  gradual  process,  all  the  employers  who 
have  employed  the  workman  during  the  previous  twelve  months 
in  the  employment  to  which  the  disease  was  due  are  h'able  to 
contribute  a  share  of  the  compensation  to  the  employer  primarily 
liable.  {7)  The  accident  must  arise  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  employment.  In  each  case  it  will  have  to  be  determined 
whether  the  workman  was  at  the  time  of  the  accident  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,  and  whether  the  acddent  arose  out 
of  the  employment.  It  will  have  to  be  considered  when  and 
where  the  particular  employment  began  and  ended.  Other 
difficulties  have  arisen  and  will  frequently  arise  when  the  work- 
man at  the  time  of  the  accident  is  doing  something  which  is  no 
part  of  the  work  he  is  employed  to  do  So  far  as  the  decisions 
have  gone,  they  indicate  that  if  what  the  workman  is  doing  is 
00  act  of  service,  but  merely  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  if  he  is  im- 
properly meddUng  with  that  which  is  no  part  of  his  work,  the 
accident  does  not  arise  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment ; 
but  if,  while  on  his  master's  work,  he  upon  an  emergency  acts 
in  his  master's  interest,  though  what  he  does  is  no  part  of  the 
work  he  is  employed  to  do,  the  iiccident  does  arise  out  of  and 
in  the  course  of  his  employment.  (3)  The  injury  must  be  such  as 
disables  the  workman  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  week  from 
earning  full  wages  at  the  work  at  which  he  was  employed.  (4) 
Notice  of  the  accident  must  be  given  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  happening  thereof,  and  before  the  workman  has  voluntarily 
leift  the  employment  in  which  he  was  injured^  and  the  claim  for 
compensation  (by  which  is  meant  notice  that  he  claims  com- 
pensation under  the  act  addressed  by  the  workman  to  the 
employer)  must  be  made  within  six  months  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  acddent  or,  in  case  of  death,  from  the  time  of  death.  Want 
of  notice  of  the  accident  or  defects  in  it  are  not  to  be  a  bar  to 
proceedings,  if  occasioned  by  mistake  or  other  reasonable  cause, 
and  the  employer  is  not  prejudiced  thereby.  But  want  of 
notice  of  a  claim  for  compensation  is  a  bar  to  proceedings,  unless 
the  employer  by  his  conduct  has  estopped  himself  from  relying 
upon  it.  (5)  An  injured  workman  rnust,  if  so  required  by  the 
employer,  submit  himself  to  medical  examination. 

When  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  an  employer  who  is  within 
the  act  has  no  answer  unless  he  can  prove  that  the  injury  arose 
from  the  serious  and  wilful  misconduct  of  the  workman.  The 
precise  effect  of  these  terms  is  not  clear;  but  mere  negligence 
is  not  within  them. 

Where  the  injury  causes  death,  the  right  to  compensation 
belongs  to  the  workman's  "  dependents  ";  that  is,  such  of  the 
members  of  the  workman's  family  as  were  at  the  time  of  the  death 
wholly  or  in  part  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  the  workman 
for  their  maintenance.  "  Members  of  a  family  "  means  wife  or 
busband,  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmother,  step-father, 


step-mother,  son,  daughter,  grandson,  granddaughter,  step-son. 
step-daughter,  brother,  sister,  half  brother,  half-sister.  The  act 
of  1906  makes  also  a  very  remarkable  departure  in  induding 
illegitimate  relations  in  the  direct  line  among  "  dependents," 
for  where  a  workman,  bdng  the  parent  or  grandparent  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  leaves  such  a  child  dependent  upon  his  earnings, 
or,  being  an  illegitimate  child,  leaves  a  parent  or  grandparent 
so  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  such  child  or  parent  is  to 
be  induded  in  the  "  members  of  a  family." 

Under  the  act  compensation  is  for  loss  of  wages  only,  and  is, 
as  has  been  said,  based  upon  the  actual  previous  earnings  of  the 
injured  workman  in  the  employment  of  the  employers 
for  whom  he  is  working  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  In 
case  of  death,  if  the  workman  leaves  dependents  who  were  wholly 
dependent  on  his  earnings,  the  amount  recovered  is  a  sum  equal 
to  his  earnings  in  the  employment  of  the  same  employer  during 
the  three  years  next  preceding  the  injury,  or  the  sum  of  £1501, 
whichever  is  the  larger,  but  not  exceeding  £yx>;  if  the  period 
of  his  employment  by  the  same  employer  has  been  less  than  three 
years,  then  the  amount  of  his  earnings  during  the  three  years 
is  to  be  deemed  to  be  156  times  his  average  weekly  earnings 
during  the  period  of  his  actual  employment  under  the  said 
employer.  If  the  workman  leaves  only  dependents  who  were 
not  wholly  dependent,  the  amount  recovered  is  such  sum  as  may 
be  reasonable  and  proportionate  to  the  injury  to  them,  but  not 
exceeding  the  amount  payable  in  the  previous  case.  If  the 
workman  leaves  no  dependents,  the  amount  recoverable  is  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  his  medical  attendance  and  burial,  not 
exceeding  £10.  In  case  of  total  or  partial  incapadty  for  work 
resulting  from  the  injury,  what  is  recovered  is  a  weekly  payment 
during  the  incapadty  after  the  second  week  not  exceeding  50% 
of  the  workman's  average  weekly  earnings  during  the  previous 
twelve  months,  if  he  has  been  so  long  employed,  but  if  not,  then 
for  any  less  period  diuing  which  he  has  been  in  the  continuous 
employment  of  the  same  employer;  such  weekly  payment  is 
not  to. exceed  £1 — and  in  fixing  it  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
difference  between  the  amoimt  of  his  average  weekly  earnings 
before  the  acddent  and  the  average  amount  which  he  is  able 
to  earn  after  the  acddent.  Any  payments,  not  being  wages, 
made  by  the  employer  in  re^>ect  of  the  injury  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  The  weekly  payment  may  from  time  to  time  be 
reviewed  at  the  request  of  either  party,  upon  evidence  of  a 
change  in  the  circumstances  since  the  award  was  made,  and  after 
six  months  may  be  redeemed  by  the  employer  by  payment  of  a 
lump  sum.  A  workman  is.within  the  act  although  at  the  time 
of  the  injury  he  has  been  in  the  employment  for  less  than  two 
weeks,  and  although  there  are  no  actual  earnings  from  the  same 
employer  upon '  which  a  weekly  average  can  be  computed. 
But  how  are  the  average  weekly  earnings  which  he  would  have 
earned  from  the  same  employer  to  be  estimated?  The  question 
must  be  determined  as  one  of  fact  by  reference  to  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case.-  Suppose  the  workman  to  be 
engaged  at  six  shillings  a  day  and  injiired  on  the  first  day.  If  it 
can  be  inferred  that  he  would  have  remained  in  such  employment 
for  a  whole  week,  his  average  weekly  earnings  from  the  same  eo^ 
ployer  may  be  taken  at  thirty  shillings.  If  it  can  be  inferred  that 
he  would  have  worked  one  day  and  no  more,  his  average  weekly 
earnings  from  the  same  employer  may  be  taken  at  six  shillings. 

All  questions  as  to  liability  or  otherwise  under  the  act^  if  not 
settled  by  agreement,  are  referred  to  arbitration  in  accordance 
with  -a  scheme  prescribed  by  the  acL  Contracting  out  is  not 
permitted,  save  in  one  event:  where  a  scheme  of  compensation, 
benefit  or  insurance  for  the  workmen  of  an  employer  has  been 
certified  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  to  be  not  less 
favourable  to  the  workmen  and  thdr  dependents  than  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  that  where  the  scheme  provides  for 
contributions  by  the  workmen,  it  confers  benefits  at  least  equal 
to  those  contributions,  in  addition  to  the  benefits  to  which  the 
workmen  would  have  been  entitled  under  the  act,  and  that  a 
majority  (to  be  ascertained  by  ballot)  of  the  workmen  to  whom 
the  scheme  is  applicable  are  in  favour  of  it,  the  employer  may 
contract  with  any  of  his  workmen  that  the  provisions  of  the 
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scheme  shall  be  substituted  for  the  act;  such  certificate  may 
not  be  for  more  than  five  years,  and  may  in  certafh  circumstances 
be  revoked.  The  act  does  not  touch  the  workman*8  rights  at 
common  laiv  or  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  but  the 
workman,  if  more  than  one  remedy  is  open  to  him,  can  enforce 
only  onow  When  the  circumstances  create  a  legal  liability  in 
some  other  person,  e.g.  where  the  injury  is  caused  by  the  negli^ 
gence  of  a  sub-contractor  or  of  a  stranger,  in  such  cases  the 
employer,  if  required  to  pay  compensation  under  the  act,  is 
entitled  to  be  indemnified  by  such  other  person. 

Under  the  Factory  Acts,  oflfences,  when  they  result  in  death  or 
bodily  injury  to  health,  may  be  punished  by  fine  not  eicceeding 
/loo,  and  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  fine  may  be  a^Ued  for 
the  benefit  of  the  injured  person  or  his  family,  or  otherwise  as  the 
secreury  of  state  determines.  Similar  provisions  occur  in  the 
Mines  Acts.  Any  sum  so  applied  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  compensation  under  the  Employers'  Liability  and  Work- 
men's Compensation  Acts. 

Law  in  Other  Countries.— Jn.  Germany  (q.v.)  there  is  raystem 
of  compulsory  state  insurance  against  accidents  to  workmen. 
furm^^  The  law  dates  from  1884,  being  amended  from 
^"^^  time  to  time  (1885,  1886,  1887,  1900,  1903)  to 
embrace  different  classes  of  employment.  Occupations  arc 
grouped  into  (i)  industry;  (2)  agriculture;  (3)  building;  (4) 
marine,  to  all  of  which  one  general  law,  with  variations  necessary 
to  the  particular  occupation  in  question,  is  applicable.  There 
are  also  special  provisions  for  prisoners  and  government  officials. 
Practically  eveiy  kind  of  working-man  is  thus  included,  with 
the  excq>tion  of  domestic  servants  and  artisans  or  labourers 
working  on  their  own  account.  All  workmen  and  officials  whose 
salary  does  not  exceed  £150  a  year  come  within  the  law.  No 
compensation  is  payaUe  where  an  accident  is  caused  throu^  a 
person's  own  gross  cardessness,  and  where  an  accident  has  been 
contributed  to  by  a  criminal  act  or  intentional  wrongdoing  the 
compensation  may  be  refused  or  only  partially  allowed.  With 
these  exceptions,  compensation  for  injury  is  payable  in  case  of 
injury  so  long  as  the  injured  is  unfit  to  woric;  in  case  of  total 
incapacity  an  allowance  is  made  equalto  two-thirds  of  the  injured 
person's  annual  earnings,  in  case  of  partial  incapacity,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  d^ree  that  his  wage-earning  c^>acity  has  been 
affected.  In  case  of  death  the  compensation  is  either  burial 
money  or  an  allowance  to  the  family  varying  in  amount  from 
30  to  60%  of  the  annual  earnings  according  to  circumstances. 
The  provision  of  compensation  for  accidents  falls  entirely  upon 
employers,  and  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  thus  falling  upon 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  the  possible  in- 
solvency of  an  individual  employer,  associations  or  self -adminis- 
tering bodies  of  employers  have  been  formed — ^usually  all  the 
employers  of  each  particular  branch  of  Industry  in  a  district. 
These  associations  fix  the  amount  of  OMnpensation  after  each 
acddent,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  assess  the  amoimt  upon  the 
individual  employers.  There  is^  an  i4>peal  from  the  association 
to  an  arbitration  court,  and  in  particulariy  complicated  cases 
there  may  be  a  further  appeal  to  the  imperial  insurance  depart- 
ment. No  allowance  is  paid  until  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  weeks 
from  the  accident,  and  in  the  meantime  the  injured  person  is 
supported  from  a  sick  fund  to  which  the  employers  contribute 
one-third,  the  employee  contributing  two-thhtU;  In  Germany 
quite  twelve  mHUons  of  workpe(^  are  insured;  in  1905  a  sum 
of  nearly  eight  millions  sterling  was  paid  for  accidents,  and  a 
million  and  a  half  to  the  families  of  those  killed  in  accidents. 

In  Austria  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen  was  provided 
for  by  a  law  of  1887,  with  subsequoit  amendments.  Briefly, 
AmiHa,  ^^^y  avery  class  of  industrial  worker  is  included 
under  the  Austrian  law,  which  is  administered  by 
special  territorial  insurance  institutions,  eadk  of  them  embracing 
particular  dasses  of  industries  or  workers.  The  institutions 
are  managed  by  committees,  one-third  of  the  members  of  each 
committee  being  chosen  by  the  mim'ster  of  the  interior,  one-third 
by  the  employers  and  one-third  by  the  workers.  Conspcnsation 
is  payable,  in  case  of  acddenta,  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the 
injured  person's  wages  during  the  preceding  year.  In  case 
of  death,  a  certain  sum  is  paid  for  fonenl  aniiiii,  fn  anaoiiy 


to  the  widow,  if  one  b  left,  equal  to  io%  of  the  deceased's  annual 
wages— if  the  widow  remarries,  she  receives  a  lump  sum  cqud 
to  three  annual  payments  in  liquidation  of  the  annuity— an 
annuity  to  each  legitimate  child  equal  to  15%,  or,  if  the  chUd 
has  no  mother,  equal  to  30%  of  the  father's  wages;  an  annuity 
to  the  father  or  mother,  if  dependent  on  the  deceased  for  support, 
equal  to  20%  of  the  annual  wages.  As  in  the  English  act  of 
1906  illegitimate  children  are  recognized  by  being  granted  ad 
annuity  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  father  equal  to  10%  of  Im 
wages.  In  no  case  can  the  total  amount  of  the  annuities  exceed 
50%  of  the  deceased's  annual  wages.  Where  the  acddent  has 
resulted  in  total  incapadty,  the  workman  receives  an  annuity 
equal  to  60%  of  lus  wages.  No  allowance  is  paid  until  after 
the  fourth  week,  during  which  time  the  injured  is  supported  by 
the  sick-insurance  institutions.  The  provision  for  the  system 
is  raised  by  contributions  to  the  extent  of  nine-tenths  by  the 
employers  and  one-tenth  by  the  workers,  deducted  from  their 
wages.  Instead  of  the  German  method  by  which  an  annual 
payment  equal  to  the  amount  disbursed  is  required  from  each 
employer,  he  is  reqm'rcd  to  provide  the  full  amount  necessary 
for  the  complete  payment  of  the  pension,  this  amount  being 
placed  to  the  credit  of  a  special  insurance  fund. 

In  Prance  a  system  of  compulsory  state  insurance  against 
acddents  was  created  by  a  law  of  1898.  The  prindpal  feature 
in  the  French  law  is  the  attempt  to  meet  the  possible  j^^^w. 
insolvency  of  the  employer  by  the  estabUshment  of  a 
spedal  guarantee  fund,  created  by  a  small  addition  to  the 
"  business  tax  "  {contributian  des  patentes),  and,  in  the  cas9 
of  the  mining  industry,  by  a  small  tax  on  mines. 

Norway,  by  a  law  of  1894,  amended  in  1897  and  1899,  adopted 
a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  modelled  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  German  system.  Instead,  however,  of  a  ^vhnrjw, 
trade  association  as  in  Germany^ ora  district  insurance 
association  as  in  Austria,  there  is  a  government  insurance 
office,  in  which  employers  have  to  insure  their  workmen. 

In  Denmark  a  law  was  passed  in  1897  rendering  employers 
personally  liable  for  the  amount  of  compensation  for  acddents, 
but  employers  may  relieve  themselves  of  this  UabiUty  n^.^^^^ 
by  insuring  workmen  in  an  assurance  assodation 
approved  of  by  the  minister  of  the  interior.  This  course,  how- 
ever, is  discretionary  with  employers. 

In  Italy,  although  many  attempts  were  made  between  1889 
and  1898  to  introduce  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance,  it 
was  not  untn  the  latter  year  that  the  principle  was  j^^^ 
adopted.  There  is  a  National  Bank  for  the  Insurance 
of  Working  men  against  Acddent  (Cassa  Nazionale  di  Assicurd' 
zione  per  g^i  in/ortuni  degli  operaji  sul  lavoro),  created  under  a 
law  of  1883.  It  has  spedal  privileges,  such  as  exemption  from 
taxation  and  the  employment  of  the  branch  offices  of  the  stale 
post-office  savings  bank  as  local  offices.  Under  the  law  of  1898 
there  is  a  primary  obligation  on  the  eipployer  to  insure  his  work- 
men with  the  Nationid  Bank,  but  he  may,  if  he  prefers,  insure 
with  other  sodeties  approved  by  government.  Employers 
employing  about  five  hundred  workmen  may,  instead  of  insuring, 
establish  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  not  less  than  the  statutory 
compensation,  subject  to  giving  adequate  security  for  the 
sufficiency  of  the  fund.  Exemption  from  compulsory  insurance 
IS  granted  to  employers  who  have  established  a  mutual  insur- 
ance association,  whicb  must  comply  with  certain  prescribed 
conditions.  Railway  companies,  also,  are  exempt,  if  they  have 
relief  funds  which  conform  with  the  provisions  of  the  act^ 

In  Spain  an  act  of  the  30th  of  January  1900,  adopted  the 
prindple  of  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  employer  for 
accidents  to  workmen  other  than  those  due  to  rds  jfa^ta, 
major.  The  act  also  lays  down  regulations  for  prevent- 
ing acddents  in  dangerous  trades,  and  releases  the  employer 
from  personal  liability  on  effecting  adequate  insurance  of  hit 
worluMan  with  an  improved  insurance  company. 

HoiUmd  has  adopted  the  prindple  of  compulsory  insurance 
by  a  law  of  the  2nd  of.  January  1901.  An  employer  has  to  pay 
the  neccsaary  premium  to  the  State  Insurance  Office,  or  by 
dqMsiting  adequate  security  with  tihe  State  Office  be  mty 
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imdertake  the  payment  of  the  prescribed  oompensation  himself. 
Or  he  may  tramfer  his  Jiabilily  to  an  insurance  company,  pro- 
ly^H^^j  vided  the  company  deposit  adequate  security  with  the 
State  Office.  The  State  Insurance  Office  is  under  the 
management  of  xlirectors  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  decides 
OQ  all  questions  as  to  compensation;  there  is  also  a  "  Supervisory 
Board  "  of  the  State  Office  with  joint  representation  of  employers 
and  workmen.  There  is  an  appeal  from  the  State  Office  to 
Councils  of  Appeal,  and  from  them  to  a  National  Board  of  Appeal. 
Greece  has  a  law  of  the  21st  of  February  1901,  providing 
for  compensation  for  accidents  causing  incapacity  of  more  than 
four  days'  duration  to  workmen  in  mines,  quarries 
and  smelting  works.  The  employer  is  exclusively 
liable  for  such  compensation  and  for  medical  expenses  during 
the  first  three  months;  after  that  time  he  is  liable  for  one-half, 
the  other  half  being  borne  by  a  miners'  provident  fund,  supported 
by  certain  taxes  on  the  properties  affected,  fines.  Sic 

By  a  law  of  the  5th  of  July  1901,  Sweden  adopted  the  principle 
of  the  personal  liability  of  the  employer  for  industrial  accidents. 
gf^g^g^  The  employer  can,  however,  insure  himself  against 
liability  in  the  Royal  Insurance  Institute.  Compensa- 
tion bcomes  payable  after  the  eipiratlon  of  sixty  days  from 
the  date^of  the  accidenL 

Russia  has  a  law  which  came  into  force  on  the  ist  of  January 
1904.  Under  this  law  employers  in  certain  specified  industries 
are  bound  to  indemnify  workers  for  incapacity  of 
more  than  three  d^ys'  duration  due  to  injury  arbing 
out  of  their  work.  Employers  are  exempt  from  liability  by 
insuring  their  workmen  in  insurance  companies  whose  terms 
are  not  less  favourable  than  those  laid  down  by  the  law. 

Belgium  passed  a  Law  dealing  with  industrial  accidents  on 
the  34th  of  December  1903.  It  adopts  the  principle  of  the 
personal  liability  of  the  employer  in  certa^a  specified 
trades  or  industries.  There  is  a  power  of  extension  to 
such  other  undertakings  as  may  be  declared  dangerous  by 
the  Commission  on  Labour  Accidents.  Employers  may  exempt 
themselves  from  their  liability  by  contracting  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  by  an  insurance  comi)any  approved  by  the 
government  or  by  the  National  Savings  and  Pension  Fund. 
Where  an  employer  does  not  so  contract,  he  mu^  (with  certain 
exemptions)  contribute  to  a  special  insurance  ftmd.  The  law 
of  1903  also  established  a  permanent  Commission  on  Labour 
Accidents. 

Svnkerland  in  1899  adopted  a  law  providing  for 
accident  insurance,  but  it  was  defeated  on  referendum 
in  May  1900. 

In  the  United  States  the  law  mainly  depends  on  the  doctrine 
of  conunon  employment,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  doctrine 
is  applied  varies  considerably  in  the  different  states, 
more  particularly  as  to  who  are  and  who  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  fellow-servants.  The  tendency,  how- 
ever, has  been  to  increase  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  the 
negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  in  the  case  of  employment 
on  railways  many  states  have  passed  laws  either  modifying  or 
abrogating  the  doctrine.  Colorado,  by  a  law  of  1901,  has  entirely 
abrogated  it;  and  Alabama,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  have 
laws  generally  similar  to  the  English  act  of  1880.  But  the 
greatest  departure,  due  to  the  initiative  of  President  Roosevelt, 
has  been  the  passing  by  the  Federal  Congress  of  the  laws  of  April 
32  and  May  30,  1908,  one  giving  damages  to  injured  employees 
of  interstate  carriers  by  railroad,  and  common  carriers  by  railroad 
in  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone  and  other 
territory  governed  by  Congress,  and  the  other  giving  regular 
wages  for  not  more  than  one  year  to  injured  employees  of  the  ^S. 
government  in  arsenals,  navy  yards,  construction  work  on  rivers, 
harbours  and  fortifications,  hazardous  work  in  connexion  with 
the  Panama  Canal  or  Reclamation  Service,  and  in  government 
manufacturing  establishments.  These  national  laws,  which 
were  intended  to  serve  as  an  example  to  the  states,  specifically 
provided  for  employers'  h'ability  and  for  the  non-recc^tion  of 
the  doctrine  of  common  employment. 
Most  of  the  British  colonial  states  have  adopted  the  principle 
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of  the  English  WorVmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897,  and  the 
various  colonial  acts  are  closely  modelled  on  the  English  act, 
with  more  or  less  important  variations  in  detail.  The 
New  Zealand  Act  was  passed  in  1900,  and  amended 
in  1901,  1902,  1903  and  1905.  The  act  of  1905 
(No.  50)  fixes  the  minimum  compensation  for  total  or  partuU 
disablement  at  £1  a  week  when  the  worker's  previous  remunera- 
tion was  not  less  than  30s.  a  week.  South  Australia  passed  a 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in  1900  and  Western  Australia 
one  in  1902.  New  South  Wales  passed  one  in  1905,  and  British 
Columbia  in  1902. 

EMPOU,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Florence, 
fromwhichitis2om.W.byS.byraiL  Pop.  (1901)  7005  (town); 
20,301  (commune).  It  is  situated  89  ft.  above  sea-level,  to  the 
S,  of  the  Arno.  The  principal  church,  the  Collegiata,  or  Pleve 
di  S.  Andrea,  founded  in  1093,  still  preserves  the  lower  part  of  the 
original  arcaded  facade  in  black,  white  and  coloured  marble. 
The  works  of  art  which  it  once  contained  are  most  of  them 
preserved  in  a  gallery  close  by.  Some  of  the  other  churches 
contain  interesting  works  of  art.  The  principal  square  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  houses  with  arcades.  The  painter  Jacopo 
Chimcnti  Qacopo  da  Empoli),  1554-1640,  was  bom  here. 
Empoli  is  on  the  main  railway  line  from  Florence  to  Pisa,  and  is 
the  point  of  divergence  of  a  line  to  Siena. 

niPORXA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Lyon  county, 
Kansas,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Neosho  river,  about  60  m.  S.W.  of 
Topeka.  Pop.  (1890)  7551;  (1900)  8223,  of  whom  686  were 
foreign-bom  and  663  were  negroes;  (1910  U.S.  census)  9058. 
It  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6,  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railways.  The  city  has  a  Carnegie 
library,  and  is  the  scat  of  the  state  normal  school  and  of  the 
College  of  Emporia  (Presb3rterian;  1883).  Emporia's  industrial 
interests  are  mainly  centred  in  commerce  with  the  surrounding 
farming  region;  but  there  are  small  flour  mills,  machine  shops, 
foundries  and  other  manufacturing  establishments, — in  1905 
the  value  of  the  factory  product  was  I57 1 ,601 .  The  mimicipality 
owns  and  operates  the  water-works  and  the  electric-lighting 
plant.  Emporia  was  settled  in  1856  and  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1870.  The  Emporia  Gasttie,  established  in  1890,  was  pur- 
chased in  1894  by  William  Allen  White  (b.  x868),  a  native  of 
Emporia,  who  took  over  the  editorship  and  made  a  great  stir  in 
1896  by  his  editorial  entitled  ''What'»  the  matter  with 
Kansas?";  he  also  wrote  several  volumes  of  excellent  short 
stories,  particularly  The  Court  of  BoyviiU  (1889),  Stratagems  and 
SpoUs  (1901)  and  In  Our  Town  (1906). 

BHPORIUM  (a  Latin  adaptation  of  the  Gr.  kfobpiop,  from 
If,  in,  and  rtem  of  «opi6ea^at,  to  travel  for  purpose  of  trade) 
a  trade-centre  such  as  a  conunerdal  city,  to  which  buyers  and 
dealers  resort  for  transaction  of  business  from  all  parts  oi  the 
world.    The  word  is  often  applied  to  a  large  sb<^ 

EMPSON,  SIR  RICHARD  (d.  1510),  minister  of  Hcmy  VII.. 
king  of  England,  was  a  son  of  Peter  Empson,  an  influential 
inhabitant  of  Towcester.  Educated  as  a  lawyer  be  soon  attained 
considerable  success  in  hb  profession,  and  in  1491  was  one  of  the 
members  of  parliament  for  Northamptonshire  and  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.  he  became 
associated  with  Edmund  Dudley  iq.v.)  in  carrying  out  the  king's 
rigorous  and  arbitrary  system  of  taxation,  and  in  consequence 
he  became  very  unpopular.  Retaining  the  royal  favour,  how- 
ever, he  was  made  a  knight  in  rso4,  and  was  soon  hi^  steward 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  chancellor  of  the  dudiy  of 
Lancaster;  but  his  official  career  ended  with  Henry's  death  in 
April  1509.  Thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  the  new  king, 
Henry  VIII.,  h*  was  charged,  like  Dudley,  with  the  crime  ^ 
constructive  treason,  and  was  convicted  at  Northampton  in 
October  1509.  His  atttainder  by  the  parliament  fdlowed,  and 
he  was  beheaded  on  the  17th  or  i8th  of  August  15x0.  Empson 
left,  sb  far  as  is  known,  a  family  of  two  sons  and  four  daughters, 
and  about  1 513  his  estates  were  restored  to  his  elder  son,  Thomas. 

See  Francis  Bacoa,  History  ofHmtry  Vlh  edited  by  J-  R-  I^mby 
(Cambridge,  1881);  and  J.  S.  Brewer,  Tho  Stign  ^  Henry  VJIL. 
edited  by  J.  Gaironrr  (toodoo,  1884). 
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ENPTEMA  tfrom'Gr.  ip,  within,  an<)  wvoy,  pus),  a  term  in 
medicine  applied  to  an  accumulation  of  purulent  fluid  within  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura  (see  Lung:  Surgery). 

BMFYRBAN  (from  the  Med.  LaL  empyreus,  an  adaptation 
of  the  Gr.  Ipfwvpon^  in  or  on  the  fire,  irDp),  the  place  in  the 
highest  heaven,  which  in  ancient  cosmologies  was  supposed  to 
be  occupied  by  the  element  of  hre.  It  was  thus  used  as  a  name 
for  the  firmament,  and  inCJhristian  literal  urefor  the  dwelling-place 
of  (jod  and  the  blessed,  and  as  the  source  of  light.  The  word 
is  used  both  as  a  substantive  and  as  an  adjective.  Having  the 
same  Greek  origin  are  the  scientific  words  "  empyreuroa  "  and 
"  empyreumatic,"  applied  to  the  characteristic  smell  of  burning 
or  charring  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

EMS,  a  river  of  (jermany,  rising  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
Teutoburger  Wald,  at  an  altitude  of  358  ft.,  and  flowing  generally 
north-west  and  north  through  Westphalia  and  Hanover  to  the 
east  side  of  the  Dollart,  immediately  south  of  Emden.  After 
passing  through  the  DoDart  the  navigable  stream  bifurcates, 
the  eastern  Ems  going  to  the  east,  and  the  western  Ems  to  the 
west,  of  the  island  of  Borkum  to  the  North  Sea.    Length,  3O0  m. 

Between  1892  and  1899  the  river  was  canalized  along  its  right 
bank  for  a  distance  of  43  m.  At  the  .<^mc  time,  and  as  part  of 
the  same  general  plan,  a  canal,  the  Doktuund-Eus  Canal, 
was  dug  to  connect  the  river  (from  Milnster)  with  Hcrnc  in  the 
Weslphalian  coal-field.  At  Henrichenburg  a  branch  from  Heme 
(5  m.  long)  connects  with  another  branch  from  Dortmund  (io|  m. 
long).  Another  branch,  from  Olfen  (north  of  Dortmund), 
connects  with  Duisburg,  and  so  with  the  Rhine.  There  is, 
however,  a  difference  in  elevation  of  46  ft.  between  the  two 
branches  first  named,  and  vessels  are  transferred  from  th<r  one 
to  the  other  by  means  of  a  huge  lift.  The  canal,  which  was 
constructed  to  carry  small  steamers  and  boats  up  to  220  ft.  in 
length  and  750  tons  burden,  measures  169  m.  in  length,  of  which 
108}  m.  were  actually  dug,  and  cost  altogether  £31728,750.  The 
surface  width  throughout  is  98I  ft.,  the  bottom  width  59  ft., 

and  the  depth  8^  ft. 

See  Victor  Kurs,  "  Die  kflnstlichen  Wasscrstrassen  des  deuttchen 
Reichs."  in  Cwt.  ZeUschri/t  (1898).  pp.  601-617  and  665-694;  and 
Deulsck€  Rundschau  f.  Ceog.  und  StaL  {1898).  pp.  130-131. 

BUS,  a  town  and  watoing-place  of  Germany,  in  the  Pniaaian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  romantically  situated  on  both  banks 
of  th€  Lahn,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  wooded  mountains  and 
vine-dad  hiUa,  11  m.  £.  from  G^lenz  on  the  railway  to  Cassel 
and  Berlin.  Pop.  6500.  It  has  two  Evangelical,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  an  English  and  a  Russian  church.  There  is  some 
mining  industry  (silver  and  lead).  Ems  is  one  of  the  most 
ddigfatful  and  fashionable  watering-places  of  Europe.  Its 
watet»->hot  alkaline  springs  about  twenty  in  number— are 
used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  are  efficadous  in  chronic 
nervous  disorders,  feminine  complaints  and  affections  of  the  liver 
and  respiratory  organs.  On  the  light  bank  of  the  river  lies  the 
Kunaal  with  pretty  gardens.  A  stone  let  into  the  promenade 
dose  by  marlu  the  spot  where,  on  the  X3th  of  Joly  1870,  King 
William  of  Prussia  had  the  famous  interview  with  the  French 
ambassador  Count  Benedetti  (q.t.)  which  resulted  in  the  war 
of  1870-1871.  A  funicular  railway  runs  up  to  the  Malberg 
(1000  ft.),  where  is  a  sanatorium  and  whence  extensive  views 
are  obtained  over  the  Rhine  valley.  Ems  is  largely  frequented  in 
the  simuner  months  by  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  worid — 
the  numbers  amounting  to  about  11,000  annually— and  many 
handsome  villas  have  been  erected  for  their  arrommodatioo. 
In  August  X786  Ems  was  the  scene  of  the  conference  of  the 
delegates  of  the  four  Oerman  ardibisbops,  known  as  the  oongress 
of  Ens,  which  issued  (Atigust  25)  in  the  famous  joint  |»onouna»- 
ment,  known  as  the  Punctation  of  Ems,  against  the  interference 
of  the  papacy  in  the  affairs  of  the  CathoBc  Church  in  Germany 

(see   FEBRORIANISIf). 

See  Vogler,  Ems,  mn$  HtitquetUn,  Kureinrickhmgeu,  Ac.* (Ems, 
1888);  and  UeM,  Zur  CesekkhU  der  Stadt  Ems  (Ems.  1895). 

BM8BR,  JBROMB,  or  Hieronyiius  (t477-i5'7).  antagonist 
of  Luther,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Uhn  on  the  K>th  of 
March  1477-  He  studied  Ore^  at  TObingen  and  jurispnidrn^^e 
at  Basel,  and  after  acting  for  three  years  as  chaplain  and  secretary 


to  Raymond  Peraudi,  cardinal  of  Gurk,  he  began  lecturing  ^ 
classics  in  1504  at  Erfurt,  where  Luther  may  have  been  among 
his  audience.  In  the  same  year  he  became  secretary  to  Duke 
George  of  Albertine  Saxony,  who,  unlike  his  cousin  Frederick 
the  Wise,  the  dector  of  Ernestine  Saxony,  remained  the  stanchest 
defender  of  Roman  Cathoh'dsm  among  the  princes  of  northern 
Germany.  Duke  George  at  this  time  was  bent  on  securing  the 
canonization  of  Bishop  Benno  of  Meissen,  and  at  his  instance 
Emser  travelled  through  Saxony  and  Bohemia  in  search  of 
materials  for  a  life  of  Benno,  which  he  subsequently  published 
in  German  and  Latin.  In  pursuit  of  the  same  object  he  made 
an  unsuccessful  visit  to  Rome  in  1510.  Meanwhile  he  had  also 
been  lecturing  on  classics  at  Ldpzig,  but  gradually  turned  his 
attention  to  theology  and  canon  law.  A  prebend  at  Dresden 
(1509)  and  another  at  Mdssen,  which  he  obtained  through 
Duke  George's  influence,  gave  him  means  and  leisure  to  pursue 
his  studies. 

At  first  Emser  was  on  the  side  of  the  reformers,  but  like  his 
patron  he  desired  a  practical  reformation  of  the  clergy  without 
any  doctrinal  breach  with  the  past  or  the  church;  and  his 
liberal  sympathies  were  mainly  htmianistic,  like  those  of  Erasmus 
and  others  who  parted  company  with  Luther  alter  1519.  As 
late  as  that  year  Luther  referred  to  him  as  "  Emser  noster,"  but 
the  disputation  at  Ldpzig  in  that  year  completed  the  breach 
between  them.  Emser  warned  his  Bohenuan  friends  against 
Luther,  and  Luther  retorted  with  an  attack  on  Emser  which 
outdid  in  scurrility  all  his  polemical  writings.  Emser,  who  was 
further  embittered  by  an  attack  of  the  Leipzig  students,  imitated 
Luther's  violence,  and  asserted  that  Luther's  whole  crusade 
originated  in  nothing  more  than  enmity  to  the  Dominicans. 
Luther's  reply  was  to  bum  Eraser's  books  along  with  Leo  X.'s 
bull  of  excommunication. 

Emser  next,  in  152 1,  published  an  attack  on  Luther's  "  Appeal 
to  the  German  Nobility,"  and  eight  works  followed  from  his 
pen  in  the  controversy,  in  which  he  defended  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  the  Mass  and  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  At  Duke  George's 
instance  he  prepared,  in  1523,  a  German  translation  of  Henry 
Vni.'s  **  Assertio  Septem  Sacramentorum  contra  Lutherum," 
and  criticized  Luther's  "  New  TesUment."  He  also  entered  into  a 
controversy  with  Zwingll.  He  took  an  active  part  in  organizing 
a  reformed  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  and  in  1527 
published  a  Orman  version  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  counter- 
blast to  Luther's.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  November  in  that  year 
and  was  buried  at  Dresden. 

Emser  was  a  vigorous  controversialist,  and  next  to  Eck  the 
most  eminent  of  the  German  divines  who  stood  by  the  old  church. 
But  he  was  hardly  a  great  scholar;  the  errors  he  detected  in 
Luther's  New  Testament  were  for  the  most  part  legitimate 
variations  from  the  Vulgate,  and  h»  own  version  is  sierety 
Luther's  adapted  to  Vulgate  requirements. 

Bibliography.— Waldau,  Nachrukt  von  JJkronymus  Emsers 
Ltben  und  Sckrrften  (Anspach,  1783) ;  Kawerau,  Hieronymus  Emser 
(Halle.  1898):  Akttn  lUtd  Briefe  tur  KvohenpolUik  Hen»g  Cms 
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ENAMEL  (formeriy  "  amd,"  derived  through  the  Fr.  amcU, 
esmalf  tsmail^  from  a  Latin  word  smailum,  first  found  in  a  9th- 
century  life  of  Leo  IV.),  a  term,  strictly  speaking,  given  to  the 
hard  vitreous  compound,  which  is  "  fused  "  upon  the  surface 
of  metallic  objects  dther  for  the  purpose  of  decoration  or 
utility.  This  compound  is  a  form  of  g^ass  made  of  silica,  minium 
and  potash,  which  is  stained  by  the  chemical  combination  of 
various  metallic  oxides  whilst  in  a  melted  condition  in  the 
crucible.  This  strict  application  of  the  term  was  widened  to 
signify  the  metal  object  coated  with  enamel,  so  that  to-day  the 
term  "  an  enamd  "  generally  implies  a  work  of  art  in  enamd 
upon  metal.  The  composition  of  the  substance  enamd  which 
b  used  upon  metal  does  not  vary  to  any  great  extent  from  the 
enamels  emi^oyed  upon  pottery  and  faience.  But  they  differ 
in  this  respect,  that  the  pottery  enamel  is  usually  applied  to  the 
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desi^  [n  opaque  Turquoise,  cohall,  emerald  green  and  purple, 
■ome  of  which  can  be  seen  at  the  Brilisb  Uuicum  and  ihe  Lou  vte. 
eiample  is  shoi 
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made  ol  enamel—which  (arLisIically 
ipeaUng]  is  a  lomenhat  doubllul  manner  of  employing  it,— as 
fa  the  fine  bronze  hf  ad  found  BlAnticytbcra  (CerigolloHn  1901, 
but  in  the  colosaal  figure  of  Zeus  lor  the  temple  al  Olympia 
made  by  Pheidias  the  gold  drapery  was  gorgeously  enamelled 
with  figures  and  flowers.  This  wonderful  work  by  ibe  greatest 
•cnlptor  the  world  has  ever  seen  was  deslroyed,  as  so  many 
piicelH)  works  at  an  in  rnamel  have  been:  doublless  on  accoual 
of  the  precious  metal  upon  which  tbey  were  made.  It  was  in  all 
probabiUly  the  crowiung  triumph  ot  a  long  seriea  of  essays  in 
Ibis  materiaL  The  art  of  ancient  Rome  lacked  the  inspiration 
of  Greece,  being  maiDly  confined  to  copying  Greek  lorms  aod 
Mytc,  and  in  the  case  ot  eiumeltiog  it  did  not  depart  from  this 
attitude.  But  the  Rooxan  and  Etmican  glass  has  many  beautiful 
qualltlesoffonn  and  cohiui  that  do  not  seem  entirely  borrowed, 
iLDd  the  enamel  work  upon  Ihem  w  tar  as  we  can  discern  U  of 
graceful  design  and  rich  colour.  Ko  doubt,  were  it  not,  as  has 
been  remarked,  for  tbe  fad  tbat  enamelling  was  generally  done 
Dpon  gold  and  ulver,  Iheir  would  still  be  many  works  (0  testify 
10  tbe  art  of  that  period.  Such  aa  there  are,  however,  show  a 
nre  appredalion  of  enamel  as  a  beautiful  material.  Wllb  the 
decline  ol  this  dvitiialion  the  art  of  enamelling  probably  died 

QDlyundei  thesunsbine  of  anopuleot  luxurious  lime  or  sheltered 
from  Ibe  rude  winds  of  a  poorer  age  by  lie  aBuence  of  palions. 
Tbe  neat  time  we  heat  of  it  it  in  an  oft -quoted  passage  (1.  a.o. 
840)  from  the  writings  o(  the  great  sophist  Philosiratus,  who 
Mytt/tBuet.i.lS)^—"  It  is  said  that  the  barbarians  In  the  ocean 

accurate  description  of  Ibe  process  of  dmixplctl.  This  has  been 
tmderalood  (from  an  interpretation  given  to  a  passage  in  the 
commentary  on  it  b>  Otearius)  to  refer  to  the  Cells  of  the 
Briliib  lilajids.  It  also  goes  to  prove  that  enamelling  was  not 
practised  at  ibis  day  in  Greece.  We  have  no  British  enamels  10 
nbnw  so  early  as  this,  but  belonging  to  a  later  period,  from  the 
ilh  10  the  9lh  centnry.  a  number  of  tbe  finest  gold  and  bronie 

diicovered  of  Celtic  and  Saion  make.  Tbe  Saion  work  has 
■olhing  to  ahow  so  eiquisitely  wrought  as  that  found  in  Ireland, 
where  one  or  two  pieces  are  to  be  seen  now  in  the  DubLu  Museum, 
Dotably  the  Ardagh  chalice  and  some  gold  broochea-  In  tbe 
dlalice  tbe  enamel  is  of  a  minute  inlaid  chaiscler,  and  appears 
to  bave  been  made  first  In  the  form  of  a  rau]t|.colaur  bead, 
which  was  fused  10  the  surface  of  fts  setting,  and  then  potbhed 
down.  Many  ot  the  pieces  seem  to  have  been  made  after  this 
iaahlon,  which  doea  not  speak  very  highly  ol  the  technical 
LbDwledge  of  enamcUing,  but  i1  is  none  the  less  true  enamelling 
€l  as  elementary  character.  The  shield  at  [he  British  Museum 
bit  m  inlay  of  red  enamd  which  it  remarkable  In  its  quality. 


■o  eiample  of  Irish  work  is  shown  in  PlUe  II.  fig.  to. 
From  liclaiid  tbe  art  was  transferred  to  Byaafltiitna,  which 
I  to  be  seen  by  the  ctoae  resemblaace  of  method,  style,  doigd 
nd  colour.     Tbe  style  aod  design  changed  in  courte  of  time, 
ut  tbe  crtit  remained.     It  wsl  at  Byunlium  that  it  flounsbed 
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irium  and  chalice  belungisg  U 
odkclian.  Tbe  design  entirely  covers  Uie  whole  ot  the  turiace 
In  one  rich  mast  compooed  of  circular  or  vesica -shaped  medallioat 
filled  with  sacred  tubjects  and  folialed  scrolls.  These  are 
engraved  and  enamellul,  and  the  metal  budi  ol  the  scroUi 
and  figurtt  art  engraved  and  giit.  The  chatacteiittic  quality 
of  \bt  colour  icbente  is  that  it  b  compoicd  almoU  wholly  ol 
primadcL  Red,  blue  and  yellow  predominale,  with  a  litlla 
while  and  black.  Occasionally  the  secondariea,  green  and  purple, 
an  uaed,  but  through  the  whole  period  ol  Byaaniioe  enatvelling 
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ampered  by  tetbnical  difficulties.  This  was  tbe  rule  when 
paque  enamels  were  used.  It  is  also  woilby  of  remark  thai 
bete  opaque  enamels  diSer  from  those  in  conmian  use  to-day, 
I  that  Ibey  are  nol  neariy  so  opaque.  Tliit  quality,  tagether 
'iih  a  duD,  fostead  ol  a  highly  polished  surface,  gives  *  much 
liter  appearance  to  the  enamels.  Again,  the  whole  loiw  ol  the 
,.   ,  _.   _       .     .  ,  y^^  examples  ol  Byuntioe 
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an  placed.  In  kpiu  ti  ihk,  the  aetue  of  decoratire  detfgn,  the 
simplidty  of  coiicq>tioiiy  the  strength  of  the  general  chi^acter, 
and  the  richness  of  the  cotour,  places  this  period  as  one  of  the 
finest  which  the  art  of  enamelling  has  seen,  and  it  leAds  us  to 
lay  stress  upon  the  principle  that  the  simplest  methods  in  design 
and  manipulation  attain  a  hi^ier  end  than  those  which  are 
elaborate  and  intricate.  It  might  be  asserted  with  truth  that 
tUs  style  nerer  arrived  at  the  degree  of  deUcacy  and  refinement 
of  later  stjdes.  But  the  refinement  was  often  at  the  expense  of 
higher  qualities. 

The  next  great  application  of  these  kinds  of  enamelling  was 
at  Cologne,  for  there  we  find  not  only  the  renowned  work  of 
Nicolas  of  Veniun,  the  altar  front  at  Klostemeuberg,  which 
consists  of  fifty  {dates  in  ckampUpi  onamd,  but  in  that  Rhenish 
province  there  are  many  shrines  of  magnificent  conception. 
Ftom  here  the  secrets  of  the  craft  were  taken  to  Limoges,  where 
the  greatest  activity  was  displayed,  as  numerous  exam^es  are 
found  tluroufl^ut  En^and,  France  and  Spain,  which  no  doubt 
were  made  Uicre  (see  Plate  I.  fig.  6.)  But  no  new  method  or 
distinct  advance  Is  to  be  noticed,  during  these  successive  revivals 
at  Byxantium,  Cok>gDe  or  Limoges,  and  it  is  to  early  14th- 
century  Italy  that  we  owe  one  of  the  most  beautiful  develop- 
ments, that  of  the  process  subsequently  called  hasse-taUUy  which 
signifies  a  low-cut  relief  upon  which  transparent  «namel  is  fused. 

In  this  process  enamelling  passed  from  a  decorative  to  a  fine 
art.  For  it  demanded  the  highest  knowledge  of  an  artist  with 
the  consummate  skiU  of  both  sculptor  and  enameller.  Witness 
the  superb  gold  cup,  called  the  King's  Cup,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  silver  cup  at  King's  Lynn.  The  first  is  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  as  it  is  upon  gold,  but  the  latter, 
like  most  of  the  ancient  enamelling  upon  i^ver,  has  lost  most 
of  its  enamd.  This  was  due — as  the  present  writer  beUeves 
after  much  experiment — to  the  impurity  of  the  silver  employed. 
The  King's  Cup  is  one  of  the  finest  works  in  enamrlling  extant. 
It  consists  of  a  gold  cup  and  cover,  hammered  out  of  pure  gold; 
and  around  the  bowl,  base  and  cover  there  are  bands  of  figures, 
illustrating  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  St  Agnes.  The  hands  and 
faces  are  of  pale  Jaq;)er,  which  over  the  carved  gold  gives  a 
beautiful  flesh  tone.  The  draperies  are  In  most  resplendent 
ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  ivory,  black  and  orange.  Jlht  stem 
was  subsequently  altered  by  an  additional  piece  inserted  and 
enamelled  with  Tudor  roses.  It  is  a  work  of  the  13 th  centnry, 
and  belonged  to  Jean,  due  de  Berry,  who  gave  it  to  his  nephew, 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  in  1301.  It  aft^rwJudt  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  kings  of  England,  from  Henry  VI.  to  James  I., 
who  gave  it  to  Don  Juan  Velasco,  consuble  of  Castfle.  It  was 
purchased  by  subscription  with  the  aid  of  the  treasury  for  the 
British  Museum. 

Other  well-known  pieces  are  the  sflver  horn  in  the  possession 
of  the  marquess  of  Avlesbury,  and  the  crozler  of  William  of 
Wykeham  at  New  College,  Oxford.  The  discovery  about  the 
same  time  of  the  process  called  plique-^jow  forms  another  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  development.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  its  manufacture  and  its  extreme  fragility  there  are  very  few 
examples  left.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  is  now  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington.  It  is  in  the  form  of  two 
bands  of  emerald  green  enamel  which  decorate  a  silver  beaker. 
They  are  in  the  form  of  little  stained  glass  windows,  the  doisons 
forming  (as  it  were)  the  leads.  These  fine  doisons  and  shapes 
«re  most  correct  in  form,  and  the  whole  piece  shows  a  perfection 
of  craftsmanship  rarely  equalled. 

The  end  of  the  isth  century  saw  a  development  In  enamelling 
which  was  not  only  remarkable,  but  revolutionary  in  its  method. 
For  nntfl  then  the  whole  theory  of  enamelling  had  been  thaL  it 
relied  upon  the  endosing  edges  of  the  metal  or  the  doison  to 
hold  it  to  the  metal  ground  and  in  part  to  preserve  it  in  the  shape 
of  the  pattern,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  setting  holds  a  stone 
or  a  jewel.  All  the  enamel  before  this  date  had  been  sunk  into 
cells  or  doisons.  Two  discoveries  were  made;  first,  that 
enamds  ootdd  be  made  which  require  no  endosing  ribbon  of 
metal,  but  that  merely  the  enamd  should  be  fused  on  both  sides 
of  the  metal  objoct;  secdBdly,  that  after  an  enamel  had  bMD  fused 


to  a  surface  of  metal,  another  could  he  superimposed  and  fused 
to  the  first  layer  without  any  danger  of  separation  from  each 
or  from  the  noietal  ground.  It  is  true  that  such  processes  had 
been  employed  upon  glass  on  which  enamel  had  been  applied, 
as  well  as  upon  pottery;  and  it  is  probably  due  to  the  influence 
of  a  knowledge  of  both  enamelling  upon  metal  and  upon  glass 
or  pottery  that  the  discovery  was  made. 

in.  most  of  these  enamd  paintings  the  subject  was  laid  on 
with  a  white  enamd  upon  a  dark  ground.  The  white  was 
modulated;  so  that  possessing  a  slight  degree  of  translucency, 
it  was  grey  in  the  thin  parts  and  white  in  the  thick.  Thus  was 
obtained  a  certain  amount  of  light  and  shade.  This  gave  the 
process  called  grisailU,  But  strange  to  say,  it  was  not  until 
a  later  period  that  this  wits  practised  alone,  and  then  the  modd- 
ling  of  the  figures  and  draperies  became  very  elaborate.  At 
first  it  was  only  done  in  a  slight  degree,  just  suffidcntly  to  give 
expression  and  to  add  to  the  richness  of  the  form.  For  the 
enameDers  were  thinking  of  a  plate  upon  which  to  put  their 
wonderful  colours,  and  not  ocjy  of  form.  The  painting  in 
white  was  therdore  invariably  coloured  with  enamels.  Probably 
the  earliest  painter  In  enamd  was  Nardon  Pdnicaud,  many  of 
whose  works  fone  of  them,  dated  1503,  is  in  the  Cluny  Museum) 
have  been  preserved  with  great  care.  He  had  many  foUoiiirers, 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Leonard  Limosin  {i.e.  of 
Limoges).  He  excelled  in  portraiture.  Examples  of  his  work 
(between  1532  and  1574)  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  larger 
public  and  private  collections.  Leonard  Limosin  and  his 
Limoges  contemporaries  were  very  largdy  addicted  to  the 
employment  of  fcdl,  which  became  too  largdy  used,  thus  spoiling 
their  otherwise  fine  serious  work. 

The  family  of  Jean  P6nicaud,  Jean  Court  de  Vigier,  Pierre 
Raymond  and  Pierre  Courteys  were  all  great  names  of  artist$ 
who  excelled  in  the  grisaiUe  process.  GrisailU  is  similar  to 
pdU-syr-pdU  In  pottery,  and  depends  for  its  attractive  quality 
entirdy  upon  fOrm  and  composition.  No  comparison  should 
be  made  with  enamels  in  colour,  for  they  occupy  a  different 
category— similar  to  cameo. 

The  casket  shown  in  Plate  n.  fig.  q  b  by  Jean  P^nicaud. 
It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  enamelling  in  this  style,  very  beautiful 
in  c<dour.  The  hands  and  faces  are  in.  opaque  white  enamd; 
the  draperies,  garlands  and  flowers  are  in  transparent  green, 
turquoise  blue,  purple  and  cobalt  over  foil  The  background 
is  in  transparent  violet  over  white  enamd  ground,  which  it 
semi  with  gold  stars.  The  draperies  are  also  hfighf^nH  with 
gold. 

One  of  the  most  marveUous  pieces  of  brilliant  craft  is  the 
missal  cover  (Plate  I.  fig.  5)  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  (Charles  L 
The  subjects  are  the  "  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  "  and  the 
"  Fountain  of  Youth."  It  is  about  4  in.  by  7  when  opened 
out.  The  enamel  is  encrusted  upon  the  figures,  ornament  and 
flowers  which  are  beaten  up  in  pure  gold  into  high  rdid.  The 
extraordinary  minuteness  and  skill  of  handling,  and  the  extreme 
brilliancy  of  the  enamels,  which  are  as  brilliant  to-day  as  on  the 
day  they  were  made,  together  form  one  of  the  unique  spedmens 
of  art  craftsmanship  of  the  world.  Tp  the  subdued  taste  of 
to-day,  however^  the  effect  is  tawdry.  The  conception  and 
design  are  also  alike  unworthy  of  the  execution. 

Since  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  dvilizations,  there  has 
been  a  succession  of  luxurious  devdopmenu  followed  by  lapses 
into  the  decline  and  death  of  the  art  of  enamelling  iq>on  metals.' 
In  each  revival  there  has  been  something  added  to  that  which 
was  known  and  practised  bdore.  The  last  revival  took  place 
five  hundred  years  ago,  accompanying  the  rebirth  of  laming 
and  the  arts;  but  after  flourishing  for  over  a  century,  the  art 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  remained  so  until  the  recent 
jevival  and  further  devdopment.  The  devdopment  conststs, 
first,  in  the  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  technical  processes, 
following  upon  the  great  advances  which  science  has  made; 
and  secondly,  in  a  finer  and  more  subtly  artistic  treatment  of 
them.  The  advance  in  technical  knowledge  comprises  greater 
facility  and  perfection  in  the  production  of  the  substance  enamel 


ENAMELS 


Fig.  4,— Chinese  Cloisonne  BowL 


Fig.  .1. — Graeco-Bactrian  Gold  Amulet,  showing  the  gold 
strip  for  selling  stones,  which  excmplilics  the  manner 
in  which  the  cloisons  are  soldered  lor  claisonn£. 


Fig,  6. —  Boxin  Copper  Partly  Enamelled  in  Opaque         Kig.  7. — Prayer-Book  Cover  in  Ktiamel  and  Silver 
Enamels  Champlei-6  with  Coats  of  Arms.     {13th  (Sill,  set  with  Rubies  and  t'meralds,  by  Alexander 

century,  English  or  German,     South  Kensington  Fisher.     (Sise,  closed.  4x3  in.) 


Fig.  8.— Oveimantel  (14118;^  in.)  ii 


Fig,     10.— Celtic    Cha  tuple  v£ 
Enamelled  Crozier. 
Fig.  Q.— Painted  Enamel  Casket  by  Jean  Pdnicaud.    (i6th  century.)  (Irish,  9th  century.) 
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*bei«ti7  &*U^  Hwa  etMtl  b  iilittlned  Mid  a  gnu  deem  ol 

Light  ud  $bute. 

In  ccimirtd  paitilti  cKdnKb  [be  while  It  tnloimd  bjr  tnns{wTcnt 
enaneti  >pmd  ovci  tbe  pisaiiit  Uealment,  piru  of  which  wttn 
find  are  heifhtoicd  \>y  touchn  ol  gold,  inuilly  painted  in  line*. 
Oiher  pacta  can  be  made  more  briUiknt  by  ibe  uu  of  foil,  over 
which  the  truupercnt  cnamell  are  placed  aixl  then  fireiL  An 
cumple  a  ihown  in  Hals  L  fig.  ). 

Enamels  bjr  the  ftifu-d^wr  metbod  mlchl  be  beu  dace" 
aafrcnuJuaHJ  ffnjcfiMfsiainda^for  thejr  ar'        "  '' 

excepc  that  the  ground  upon  whicb  tbc)'  in  nrea  u  lemDveu, 
Ibui  melung  them  (noqiarent  like  ilained  glaia. 

Tva  new  proceuet  have  been  (be  subject  oi  the  pmcnt 
•triier'i  (tudy  *nd  eipeiiment  foi  aevenl  yean,  which  he  hai 
lately  bcougbl  Va  fraitioa.  Tbe  bra.  U  an  jntay  of  Lnnapacent 
eBauieli  amilat  to  t^u/iu-i-jaiit  witliout  clonans  to  divide  the 
cdouis.  Foi  if  euunels  da  not  tua  togelbei  wbtlM  in  a  melted 
alale,  as  i>  seen  In  the  case  ol  painted  and  iatit-laille  enamels, 
thsc  ihouM  he  no  necessity  for  it  In  this  piwesa.  The  rnult 
is  a  dear  trusparent  lubjcct  in  colour.  The  other  process 
consisti  of  ■  coloured  enamd  idiet.  It  nsemUes  Ihe  della 
Robbia  relief,  with  this  important  diElereiice,  that  tbe  oilouc 
ol  tbe  enamel  by  its  nature  permeates  the  whole  depth  of  the 
relief,  whereas  in  the  ddli  Roblua  wire  it  is  only  on  the  surface. 
It  alu  has  i  Iresco  sucface.  instead  of  one  highly  glaud.  The 
quality  oE  the  enamel  is  as  rare  atKl  unlike  anything  else  as  it  is 
baudfuL  It  is  in  point  of  fact  the  only  coloured  ^culptiue  in 
which  the  whole  of  its  pacts  ace  one  solid  homagcBcous  mai>, 
■nd  through  which  the  colour  is  one  with  tbe  substance  and  is 
pot  applied.  The  process  consists  of  the  shapes  ol  the  various 
puts  ol  the  relief  hcjng  selected  io^  the  different  enanMls,  and 
these  enamels  melted  together,  in  Ihe  moidd  of  the  relief^  wMch 
il  finished  with  lapidary's  tocJs. 

Jfinu/we  aumd  ^oinltiig  ia  not  Inie  anaoitJliBg,  lor  tiler 
tbe  white  enamel  is  fired  upon  lbs  gold  I^lc,  Ifee 


Dt  vitrei 


istheo 


imdling;  but  Ibey  are  dUee  n,w 
oxides  or  oLhcr  (orms  of  mrlal,  with  a  little  Sua  added,  Boi 
COEnbined.  These  ctJouis  are  painted  on  tho  white  enamel,  and 
afterwards  made  to  adhere  to  the  surface  by  partially  fusing 
the  enamel,  whkh  when  In  k  slate  of  {nctial  fusion  became* 

Theie  are  many  of  these  soKsUed  enamd*  In-dajp,  which  are 
much  easier  of  accomplishmeBt  than  Ihe  Inie  enamel,  but  they 
possess  none  of  Ihe  beautiftd  quality  of  tbe  bttet.  It  is  raoqt 
apparent  when  parts  of  a  work  lie  Init  enaaub  a«d  pans  ore 
dene  in  the  manoei  described  above  Thoe  enaotd  paintings 
on  enamel  are  allervacd*  coaUd  over  wilb  a  transpaient  Bui, 
which  ^ves  them  1  Mirlacc  of  eauncL  Many  an  doae  in  this 
way  [or  the  market. 

All  these  methods'were  used  fonnerty,  before  tbe  pi*icnt 
ccvivali  but  they  wen  not  »  compleidy  underaood  or  canted 
so  lar  as  they  are  to-day.  Nor  were  Ihe  whole  methods  pncliacd 
by  any  artist  u  they  ire  now.  The  greatest  advance  has  heea 
in  paJnied  eoinxli.  This  process  rcquins  that  both  sides  of  the 
meul  plate  shall  be  covered  with  enamel;  for  this  reason  the 
plate  is  msde  convei  on  the  top,  to  that  the  concave  side  does 
not  touch  tbe  flancit  on  which  it  is  supported  lor  firing  but 
leMs  on  ill  edges  throughout.  There  are  icveiaJ  renions  wby 
theM  pUlei  are  benbt,  the  principal  one  bung  that  Is  the  firing 
they  rtsitl  the  tendency  to  warp  and  cui)  up  at  the  edges  is  «. 
fiat  thin  plile  would  do.  Further,  tbe  eojuoel  having  bee  ■  fiucd 
to  both  tides  is  not  so  liable  lo  crack  or  to  qiUsi  ia  sutwequent 
firings.  This  is  moat  important,  for  otbeiwise  the  white  which 
B  placed  on  afterwards  would  be  a.  network  of  oacks.  Tbe 
Planner  of  firing  his  also  to  do  with  this,  but  not  nearly  10  mucb 
as  the  prclicninary  care  and  mechanical  perfection  with  which 
a  plate  is  prepared.  Nearly  all  the  old  enamels  ire  seen  to  be 
cracked  in  the  while  If  minutely  eiamined.  To  obviate  this  the 
following  points  must  he  observed:  The  place  must  be  of  an 
eicelleal  quality  of  metal,  equal  in  thickness  throughout,  and 
petfeclly  leguUt  in  shipe.    It  must  be  arched  equally  from  end 


to  end.    TbefiDtM 


td  tOHsd  ailiM  be  ol  a  perfectly  ttgulai 
tMbsides.CDIirelyraveringiheplale.  What- 
ever tne  meoium  employed  in  painiing  the  white  on  to  the 
enamel,  it  must  be  completely  evapocaied  beloie  the  pUte  is 
pliced  in  the  furnice.  Tbe  fuinice  must  be  belted  to  a  bright 
red  heat,  uid  the  ptauki  must  be  red-bot  before  being  taken 
out  (or  ihe  enamel  to  be  placed  upon  il,  and  then  qiuckly  reiurnul 
to  the  furnace  and  the  muffie  door  shut  tighl  so  as  to  lUow  no 

hue,  which  il  a  small  piece,  it  would  do  in  a  minute  or  so,  tbe 
muffle  door  is  slightly  opened  lo  aHard  a  view  of  it.  As  soon  u 
it  shines  all  over  its  surface,  it  is  withdrawn  fsDii  the  muffle. 

The  mcihod  ol  laying  a  white  upon  the  enamel  ground  it  k 
matter  of  individual  tasJe,  to  far  IS  the  medium  it  concerned. 
By  some,  pure  dluilled  water  it  prefetted  to  any  olhet  liquid 
for  miiing  tbe  eoimd.  Otherwise,  turpentine  and  tbe  fal  oil 
of  turpcniiBe,  as  well  as  spike  oil  of  livender.  The  oil  minute 
ukea  laager  to  dry,  and  thus  gives  a  greater  chance  lor  model- 
ling into  line  shades  than  tbe  water.  But  il  ha*  several  diaw- 
backs.  Firstly,  there  it  the  difficulty  of  drying  the  oil  oul— i 
process  which  takes  some  lime  and  increase*  the  risk  ol  (lacking 
in  the  drying  process;  and  aecdcdly,  the  esuoel  is  not  to  heth 


Fic.  i.<-Mo4EraFniicA  plique^'jour  boiri,  by  Fcmnd  Thesnar. 

ind  ch^r  after  il  it  find  at  when  pure  water  ba*  been  emplaycd. 
Sciklcs  there  is  a  great  diScience  in  ibe  retult;  Ihe  watet 
nvotTd  >  quick,  decided,  direct  loiKh  and  method,  whkh 
aides  with  il  iu  own  charm.  The  oil  medium,  betides  giving 
an  effect  of  laborious  rounded  stippled  surfaces,  is  apt  putly 
reduce  the  enamel,  thus  giving  it  a  dull  tuif  ace.  The  oolori- 
u  of  the  white  it  comparatively  simple  and  is  done  by  trans- 
irent  enamels  finely  ground  and  evenly  spread  over  the  while 
ler  the  latter  has  been  lused-  The  only  danger  lo  be  avoided 
that  of  over-firing,  which  is  produced  hy  too  great  heal  of  a 
olonged  duration  of  firing,  whicb  causes  Ibe  stannic  and 
Kuous  adds  in  the  white  to  volatilize. 
Pli^*t-i-iiiiH  enamelling  is  done  in  the  same  way  at  dtiimmi 

enclose  the  enamd  ate  not  soldered  to  the  metal  base,  but  are 
oidercd  to  each  other  only.  Then  iheae  are  simply  pbced  upon 
.  sheet  ol  pUlinum,  copper,  silver,  gold  or  haid  brass,  which, 
fter  the  enamel  is  fused  and  sufficiently  annealed  and  cooled. 
I  eaaily  removed.  For  small  pieces  of  fii^ut-A-jaur  there  Is  no 
leccssily  lo  apply  any  mclallic  base,  as  the  psrticles  of  enamd 
[uickly  fuse,  become  viscous,  and  when  drawn  out  set  quite 
Ard.  Neither  is  there  any  need  for  anneahng,  as  would  be  the. 
ase  in  larger  work.  For  an  eiample,  see  fig.  i. 
Commercially  there  hsa  lately  been  an  activity  in  enamels 

throughout  Europe,  Japan  and  the  United  Slates  of  America. 

'  '  ndon  there  has  been  i  demand  for  a  cheap  form  of  gaudy 
'ed  enamel,  fused  into  sunk  Ipacca  of  metal  obtained  by 
ling  with  •  iteel  die;  this  his  baen  ipplied  to  small  object* 
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ef  chop  ]tmlry,  fai  Iba  fsnj  of  bMudws,  bnccMiind  tlielilB, 
ThenlKtilio  bun  a  greit  dtnutd  (oreiuiHl  mtch-cuei  and 
hdaU  pcDduita,  done  naiiilx  by  hand,  of  a  belter  clau  o1  "woik- 
Mawy  of  tbirtc  htvti  been  pindufvd  la  BirmJnghiilD,  Bfrlin^ 
Paiii  lad  LmmIod.  In  Farit  copis  of  pictuts  in.  blick  md 
while  CDBmcl,  with  ■  liitle  gold  paint  to  tbe  dra^Kries  ind 
bickgiound,  Iwve  besn  mannfac lured  in  very  large  quanliiin 
ind  taiMtimea  of  great  dimtniioDt  Anolher  (urioui  demand, 
foUamd  by  u  utoanhing  s  produclion,  ii  thai  of  ihc  imitations 
(a  huia  mmt  lot  which  h  "  forgeries  ")  of  old  enamels,  made 
withnocfaikili.glvingsllIheHchnicaleinUenceofthioTJgiiub, 
tvm  to  tie  oicki  ud  acruchei  incidental  to  age.  These  are 
duly  signed,  end  will  detrfve  the  mat  upert.  They  are  copies 
of  enamels  by  Nirdon  and  Jean  Ptnicaud,  Lfonatd  LImosin, 
PieiR  Raymond,  Courtois  and  otbcra.  IV  same  artificera 
aiso  produce  copiei  ot  old  Chinese  cfsuixMl  and  eton^lnf 
enamelt,  as  *ell  as  old  Battefw*  eumel  tnii9-boie3,  patch- 
boxea,  and  indeed  every  kind  nC  enamelling  formerly  practised. 
It  is  idvttable  for  the  CDllector  never  to  pnrchue  any  piece  of 
emmelling  as  Ibe  work,  of  on  old  maner  without  having  a 
pedigree  extending  at  least  over  forty  ynn.  From  Japan 
there  hu  been  a  continuous  Bow  lA  tlnirnnd  enamelled  vases, 
boxeaand  plates,  either  entirely  covered  with  enamel  or  applied 
In  pens.  Compared  with  tlu*  enormaui  output,  only  a  few 
imall  pieces  o(  jewelry  have  come  Irom  Jaipur  and  other  towna 
in  India.  There  bu  ako  been  a  great  t|uantiiy  of  ptique-i-jtuT 
enamelling  manufactured  in  Ruaua,  Norway  and  Sweden,  The  I 
And  finally,  it  has  been  used  in  an  unpretedented  manner  io 
luge  fNCces  upon  iron  and  copper  for  purpcoesol  advertisement. 
Amongst  the  chief  workers  in  the  DioderD  revival  of  this  art 
lie  Claudius  Fopelin,  Alfred  Meyer,  FaulSnndhomme,  Femand 
Thesmai,  Hubert  von  Heikomer  nnd  Aleunder  Fisher.  Tbe 
woric  ol  Claudius  Popdin  is  characterized  by  good  technical 
skill,  correctncts,  and  a  cateful  copying  of  the  work  of  tbe  old 
masters.  Consequently  it  suScrs  from  a  lack  of  Inveolioa  and 
Individuality.  Hb  work  was  devoted  to  tLe  rendering  of  mytbo- 
logkal  subjects  and  fanciful  portraits  of  historical  people. 
AUnd  Meyer  and  Crandbomme  an  belb  accompllabed  and 
caieful  enameUers;  (be  former  is  a  painter  eBamtlior  and  Iho 
aiitliot  of  a  book  dealing  ledmicaUy  with  enamcUiag.  Crind- 
bomme  paiols  mytbolo^col  subjects  and  portraits  in  a  very 
leader  miDucr,  with  considerably  more  artistic  feeling  than 
either  Meyer  or  Popelin.  Thereisa  specimen  of  hia  work  in  the 
Luxemburg  Museum.  Femand  Thesnur  is  the  great  reviver 
of  ptujut-i-jour  enamdliug  in  France.  Spccdmcas  of  bis  work 
ate  possessed  by  the  art  museums  Ihrougbeut  Eiarope,  and  one 
is  to  be  Been  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Muwum,  London.  Thsy 
are  principally  valued  on  account  of  tbeir  perfect  technical 
achievetnenl.  Lucien  Fatiu  was  an  employer  of  artists  tnd 
craftsmen,  and  to  bim  we  ate  indebted  fot  the  ptoduttina  ol 
■pecimens  of  tojic-laiUt  enamel  upon  silver  aid  gold,  as  Wdl 
as  for  a  book  reviewing  the  revival  of  tbe  art  in  Fiance,  bearing 
particularly  en  the  work  of  Claldhs  Fopeliru  Vnlil  wilhi] 
recent  yean  there  was  a  clear  diviuon  lietweeo  the  art  and  tb 
crafls  in  thesyitemoipnxludDgart object*.  Theaitirt  wases< 
peisoa  and  the  workman  another.  It  is  *olr  ackmrledgtd 
that  tbe  artist  must  also  Ik  tbe  craftsman,  cflpfldnily  in 
bigher  brancbcs  of  enarnelling.  U.  Falise  initiated  the  pru 
tion  of  a  gold  cup  which  wax  enamelled  in  the  ttiit^allhmta 
The  band  of  figures  was  designed  by  Olivier  Mmon.tbepoii 
and  carved  by  a  metal  carver  and  enamelled  by  an  cnams 
both  able  ciaflsmen  employed  by  U.  Faliie.  Other  pieces  <d 
enamdltng  in  chamflnl  and  ilcismni  were  also  pr»duccd  uniki 
bis  supervision  and  on  this  system;  Iberefon  locking  Ibe 
quality  which  would  make  thetn  complele  ai  an  eapreasioi 

is  among  the  jewellers  who  have  applied  enamelljag  tot 
work  in  a  peculiarly  technically  perlecl  maDDet,    Ip  Esgll 
Professor  Hubert  von  Heikomer  has  produced  painted  oimls 
of  considerable  dimensions,  aiming  at  the  eieculion  sf  pielvM 
In  enamel,  such  as  have  been  generally  regarded  M  peculiar 
to  the  province  ol  oil  or  water-colour  painting,.  AiiK>ng*urasrai0 
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works  Is  a  large  shield,  into  which  plaques 

hIgh-B  portrait  ol'tbe  emperor  William  II.  of  Ceimany. 

The  present  writer  tcdiscoveied  the  making  ot  many  enameb, 

rreiB  of  which  had  been  jealously  guarded.    Ilebas  worked 

these  processes,  developing  them  from  the  art  side,  and 


make  ei 


-ork,  but 


a  fine  I 


His> 


I  adjun 


d  Brussels  Museum, 
a  individuality  in  Ibeii  work. 


BHOAEinA,   1   fetllval   ■ 

Oreek  ri  hftalna   (rnirti,  new),   particularly   used   of   the 

iry  of  the  dedication  of  a  church  (see  Dedigatioh). 

loration,  held  in  June,  of  founders  and  benefactor* 
ee  Oxroso) 

racAOtnC  PAimm.  Tbe  name  ttuauilU  (from  the  Creek 
ir  "  burnt  In  ")  is  applied  to  paintingj  eiecntcd  with  vehiclea 
I  which  wai  is  Ihe  chief  ingredient.  Tbe  term  was  appropriately 
^jptled  Io  tbe  ancient  methods  of  painting  in  wai,  because  these 
required  beat  to  efecT  them.  Wax  may  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
painting  without  beat  being  requisite;  nevertheless  the  ancient 
term  enituitlc  has  been  retained,  and  is  indisciiminalcty  applied 
al)  methods  of  palming  in  wax.  Tbe  durability  of  wax.  and 
power  of  resisting  Ihe  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  were  well 
known  to  the  Greeks,  who  used  It  fot  the  protection  of  ibelr 
sculptures.  As  a  vehicle  tor  painting  it  was  commonly  employed 
■      '  ■■      '    "  ■Egyptian 


h  only  a  1 
seby  S.' 


i  appUcai 


moderi 


Modern  paintings  in  wax.  In  their  chromatic 
range  ai^  la  thelf  genenl  efiecf ,  occupy  a  middle  place  between 
those  eiecuted  in  M  and  in  Iresco.  Wax  painting  ia  not  90  easy 
as  oil,  but  presents  fewer  technical  difficulties  than  fresco. 

Ancient  authors  Ollen  make  mention  of  encaiulif,  which,  if 
h  had  been  described  by  the  word  fmrere,  (0  burn  in,  one  might 
ban  iDppoeed  to  have  been  a  species  ol  enamel  painting.  But 
(he  eipnuiMiB  "  incanilo  plngere,"  "pictura  encaustica," 
"  cerii  pingeii,"  "  piclura  inotere,"  used  by  Pliny  and  olhet 
■■deni  writers,  make  it  clear  that  some  other  species  ol  painting 
ii  meant.  Pliny  disiinguiriies  three  species  of  encaustic  palming. 
Inlhefint  tbey  used  a  stylus,  and  painted  either  on  ivory  or  on 

tbe  potnl  of  the  atyhn  or  stigma  served  for  this  operation,  and  its 
brood  of  bMe  end  cleared  off  Ihe  small  filaments  whicb  arose 
from  Ihe  outNnel  made  by  the  stylus  In  tbe  wax  preparation. 
In  tbe  second  method  it  appears  that  the  wax  crjours,  being 
prepared  beforehand,  and  formed  into  small  cylinder^  for  use, 
were  smoothly  apttBil  by  the  apatula  after  the  outlinei  were 
detemined,  and  thus  Ihe  picture  waa  proceeded  with  and 
finished.  By  the  side  of  Ihe  painter  stood  a  brailcr  whkh  was 
iHtd  10  heal  the  spatula  and  probably  the  prepared  colours, 
Tliitillhe  method  which  was  probably  used  by  Ibe  painters  who 
4!Ci)fale<th«h*tt»e»«f  H»rculaneum  and  of  Pompeii,  as  artists 

,  pradiiiiigthillncl  bod  oTpaln  ling  are  depicted  in  the  decorations. 

I  Tbe  Ihfed  meihad  was  1^  painting  by  a  brush  dipped  Inia  wax 

I  llqucM  by'liMt;  Ibe  cdonn  so  applied  atlilned  considerable 
hardDei*,  and  could  not  be  damaged  either  by  the  heat  ol  the 

I  am  01  by  Ibe  eflecli  o(  leawelei.     It  was  thus  that  ships  were 
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decorated;  and  this  kind  of  ocanttic  was  tbotfore  styled 
*'  ship-painting." 

About  tht  year  1 749  Count  Caylus  and  J.  J.  Bachelier,  apainter, 
made  some  eq>eriment8  in  encaustic  painting,  and  the  count 
undertook  to  explain  an  obscure  passage  in  Pliny,  supposed  to 
be  the  following  (xxxv.  39) : — "  Ceris  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere 
quis  primus  excogitaverit  non  constat.  Quidam  Aristidis 
inventum  puiant,  postea  consummalum  a  Praxitele;  sed 
aliquanto  vetustiores  encausticae  picturae  exstitere,  ut  Polygnoti 
et  Nicanoris  et  Arccsilai  Pariorum.  Lysippus  quoque  Aeginae 
picturae  suae  inscripsit  {i4icaMrcv,  quod  proleclo  non  fechset 
nisi  encaustica  inventa."  There  are  other  passages  in  Pliny 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  in  one  of  which  (xxi.  49)  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  preparation  of  "  Punica  cera."  The  nature  of  this 
Pimic  wax,  which  was  the  essential  ingredient  oi  the  aodent 
painting  in  encaustic,  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained.  The 
chevalier  Lorgna,  who  investigated  the  subject  in  a  smaH  but 
valuable  tract,  asserts  that  the  rtiiron  which  Pliny  mentions  is 
not  the  nitre  of  the  modems,  but  the  natron  of  the  ancients,  viz. 
the  native  salt  which  is  found  crystallised  hi  Egypt  and  other 
hot  countries  in  sands  surrounding  lakes  of  salt  watea  This 
substance  the  Carthaginians,  according  to  Pliny,  used  in  pre- 
paring their  wax,  and  hence  the  name  Punic  seems  to  be  derived. 
Lorgna  made  a  number  of  experiments  with  this  saU,  using  from 
three  to  twenty  parts  of  white  mdted  wax  with  one  of  natron. 
He  held  the  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  it 
gently  with  a  wooden  spatula,  till  the  mass  assumed  the  con- 
sistency of  butter  and  the  colour  of  milk.  He  then  removed 
it  from  the  fire,  and  put  it  in  the  shade  in  the  <^>en  air  to  harden. 
The  wax  being  cooled  liquefied  in  water,  and  a  milky  emulsion 
resulted  from  it  like  that  which  could  be  made  with  the  best 
Venetian  soap. 

Experiments,  it  is  said,  were  made  with  this  wax  in  painting 
in  encaustic  in  the  apartments  of  the  Count  Giovanni  Battista 
Gasola  by  the  Italian  painter  Antonio  Paccheri,  who  dissolved  Iho 
Punic  wax  when  it  was  not  so  much  hardened  as  to  require  to 
be  "  igni  resoluta,"  as  expressed  by  Pliny,  with  pure  water 
slightly  infused  with  gum-arabic,  instead  of  sarcocoUa,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.  He  afterwards  mixed  the  colours  wth  this 
wax  so  liquefied  as  he  would  have  done  with  oil,  and  proceeded 
to  paint  in  the  same  manner;  nor  were  the  colours  seen  to  run  or 
alter  in  the  least;  and  the  mixture  was  so  flexible  that  the  pencU 
ran  smoother  than  it  would  have  done  with  oiL  The  painting 
being  dry,  he  treated  it  with  caustic,  and  rubbed  it  with  linen 
cloths,  by  which  the  colours  acquired  peculiar  vivacity  and 
brightness. 

About  the  year  1755  further  experiments  were  made  by  Count 
Caylus  and  several  French  artists.  One  method  was  to  ladi 
wax  with  oil  of  turpentine  as  a  vehicle  for  the  colours.  It  is 
well  known  that  wax  may  be  dissolved  in  spirit  and  used  asa 
medium,  but  it  dries  too  quickly  to  aUow  of  perfect  blending, 
and  would  by  the  evaporation  of  the  qpirit  be  prejudicial  to 
the  ^list's  health.  Another  method  suggested  about  this  time, 
and  one  which  seems  to  tally  very  wcU  with  Pliny's  description, 
is  the  following.  Melt  the  wax  with  strong  selulion  of  salt  of 
tartar,  and  let  the  colours  be  ground  up  in  it.  Place  thepieture 
when  finished  before  the  fire  tUl  by  degrees  ths  wax  melts,  swells, 
and  is  bloated  up  upon  the  picture;  the  picture  is  then  gradually 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  colours,  without  being  injuriously 
affected  by  the  operation  of  the  fire,  become  uaalt^sblev  spirits 
of  wine  having  been  burnt  upon  them  without  doin^  the  least 
harm.  Count  Caylus's  method  was  different,  and  much 
simpler:  (i)  the  doth  or  wood  designed  for  the  picture  is  waxed 
over,  by  rubbing  it  simply  with  a  piece  of  beeswax;  (a^  tha 
colours  are  mixed  up  with  pure  watar;  but  as  tbcM  ooloois  wiU 
not  adhere  to  the  wax,  the  whole  ground  nmst  be  mbbcd  ever 
with  chalk  or  whiting  before  the  colour  is  appUed;  and  (j)  when 
the  picture  is  dry  it  is  put  near  the  fire,  whetcby  the  wax  is 
meltied  and  absorbs  the  colours.  It  must  be  allowed  thalnothing 
could  well  be  simpler  than  this  process,  and  it  wae  thought  that 
this  kind  of  painting  would  be  capable  of  withstanding  the 
weather  and  of  lasting  longer  than  oil  painting,    This  kind  ef 


pdntjng  has  not  the  ^o«  of  oil  paioting,  so  that  the  picture 
may  be  seen  in  any  light,  a  quality  of  the  very  first  importance 
in  all  methods  of  mural  painting.  The  colours  too,  when  so 
secured,  are  firm,  and  wiU  bear  washing,  and  have  a  property 
which  is  perhaps  more  important  still,  viz.  that  cxpostnre  to 
amoke  and  foul  vapours  merely  leaves  a  deposit  on  the  surface 
without  injuring  the  work.  Tlie  "  encausto  pingendi  "  of  the 
andents  c6uld  not  have  been  enamelfing,  as  the  word"  inurere," 
taken  in  its  rigorous  sense,  might  at  first  lead  one  to  suppose,  nor 
could  it  have  been  painting  produced  in  the  same  manner  as 
encaustic  tiles  or  encaustic  tesserae;  but  that  it  must  have  been 
something  akin  to  the  count's  process  would  appear  from  the 
words  of  Pliny  already  quoted,  "  Ceris  pingere  ac  picturam 
inurere." 

Werner  of  Neustadt  found  the  following  process  very  effectusl 
in  making  wax  scduble  in  water^  For  each  pound  of  white  wax 
he  took  twenty-four  ounces  of  potash,  whidi  he  dissolved  in 
two  pints  of  water,  warming  it  gently.  In  this  ley  he  boiled  the 
wax,  cut  into  litle  bits,  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  be  removed 
it  from  the  fire  and  allowed  it  to  cool.  The  wax  floated  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquor  in  the  form  of  a  white  saponaceous  matter; 
and  this  being  triturated  with  water  produced  a  sort  of  emulsioh, 
which  he  called  wax  milk,  or  encaustic  wax.  This  preparation 
may  be  mixed  with  all  kinds  of  cdours,  and  consequently  can  be 
applied  in  a  single  operation. 

Mis  Hooker  of  Rottingdean,  st  the  end  of  the  i8th  century, 
made  many  experiments  to  establish  a  method  of  painting  fn 
wmx>  and  received  a  gold  palette  from  the  Sodety  of  Arts  for 
her  investigations  in  this  bvanch  of  art.  Her  account  is  printed 
in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions  (1793),  under 
the  name  of  Miss  Emma  Jane  Greenknd. 


See  also  Lorgna.  Uu  Diseorso  suUa  cera  punica;  Pittore  VicenSo 
Requeno,  •Sa»»  sm  rutabUtmento  dell*  antiea  arte  de'  Cttd  e  Romatti 
(Parma,  1787;:  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xlix.  part  2;  Muntx  on  EncMuHe 
:  W.  da>    "^  -  t~  - 


CW.C.T.) 

OfCtnnB  (Lat.  m,  within,  einctut,  girdled;  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  word  meaning  "  pregnant,"  from  in,  not,  snd 
dnclMs,  t.e.  with  girdle  loosened),  a  French  term  used  technically 
in  fortification  for  the  iimer  ring  of  fortifications  surrounding  a 
town.  Strictly  the  term  was  appUed  to  the  continuous  line  of 
bastions  and  curtains  forming  the  **  body  of  the  place,"  this  last 
expression  being  often  nsed  as  synonymous  with  enceinU.  The 
outwofks,  however,  dose  to  the  enceinte  were  not  considered 
•a -forming  part  ol  iL  In  modem  fortification  the  enceinte  is 
osuaOy  simply  the  innermost  continuous  line  of  fortifications. 
In  arehttecture  generally  an  encdnte  is  the  dose  or  prednct  of  a 
cathedral,  abbey,  castle,  &e. 

BNCINA,  JUAN  DBL  (i469-«-i$33),  often  called  the  founder 
of  the  Spanish  drama,  was  bom  in  1469  near  Salamanca  probably 
at  Enctnas.  On  leaving  the  university  of  Salamanca  he  became 
a  member  of  the  household  of  the  second  duke  of  Alva.  In  1499 
the  poet  entertained  his  patron  with  a  dramatic  piece,  the 
THunfodeUfama,  written  to  commemorate  the  fall  of  Granada. 
In  1496  he  pubUshed  his  Cancicnero,  a  collection  of  dramatic 
and  lyrical  poems.  Some  yean  afterwards  he  visited  Rome, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Alexander  VI.  by  his  skill  in  music, 
and  was  appointed  clK^rmaster.  About  15x8  Endna  took  orders, 
and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  said  bis  first  mass. 
Since  1509  he  had  held  a  lay  canonry  at  Malaga;  in  1519  he 
was  appointed  prior  of  Leon  and  is  said  to  have  died  at  Sala- 
manca about  1533.  His  Cancicnero  is  preceded  by  a  prose 
trsatise  {Antii  tribor)  on  the  condition  of  the  poetic  art  In  Spain. 
His  fonrteai  dmniatic  pieces  mark  the  transition  from  the  purely 
ecdesiastical  to  the  secular  stage.  The  Audo  dd  Repeldn  and 
the  B^oi0  4$  Pilm0  dramatise  the  adventures  of  shepherds; 
the  lattes,  like  PtdeUa  y  VHoriano,  is  strongly  influenced  by  the 
CeluHma,  The  Intrinsic  interest  of  Endna's  plays  is  slight,  but 
tlity  art  important  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  for  the  lay 
pieces  fern  a  new  departure,  and  the  devout  eclogues  prepare 
the  way  lot  tlM  e«^  of  the  17th  century.    Moreover,  Endna^a 
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Isidore's  Biymoiog^s,  omitting^tlie  first  four  books,  balf  of  the 
fifth  and  the  tenth  (the  seven  Ubcral  arts,  Uw,  medicine  and  the 
alphabet  of  words),  and  copying  the  rest,  beginning  with  the 
seventh  book,  verbally,  though  with  great  omissions,  and  adding 
(according  to  RItter,  Gesckichtt  der  Philosopkie,  vii.  193,  from 
Alcuin,  Augustine  or  some  oth^r  accessible  source)  the  meanings 
^ven  ill  the  Bible  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  chapter;  while 
things  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  especially  such  as  bckmg  to 
classical  antiquity,  are  omitted,  so  that  his  work  seems  to  be 
formed  of  two  alternating  parts.  His  arrangement  of  beginning 
with  Cod  and  the  angels  k>ng  preyaUed  in  methodical  encydo- 
paedias.  His  last  six  books  follow  very  closely  the  order  of  the 
last  fiv^  of  Isidore,  from  which  they  are  taken.  His  omissions 
are  characteristic  of  the  diminished  literary  activity  and  more 
contracted  knowledge  of  his  time.  His  work  was  presented  to 
Louis  the  Goman,  king  of  Bavaria,  at  Hersfeld  in  October  847, 
and  was  printed  in  1473,  fol.,  probably  at  Venice,  and  again  at 
Strassburg  by  MenteUn  about  1473-1475,  fol.,  334  pages. 

Michael  Constantine  Psellus,  the  younger,  wrote  ^tSiurKohla 
warrodarfi,  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Michael  Ducas,  who  reigned 
1071-1078.  It  was  printed  by  Fabricius  in  his  BiHiclhu^ 
Craeea  (1712),  voL  v.,  in  186  pages  4to  and  193  chapters,  each 
containing  a  question  and  answer.  Beginning  with  divim'ty, 
H  goes  on  through  natural  history  and  astronomy,  and  ends 
with  chapters  on  excessive  hunger,  and  why  flesh  hung  from  a 
fig-tree  becomes  tender.  As  cdlation  with  a  Turin  MS.  showed 
that  35  chapters  were  wanting,  Harles  has  omitted  the  text  in 
his  edition  of  Fabricius,  and  gives  oiHy  the  titles  of  the  chapters 
(x.  84-88). 

The  author  of  the  most  fiamous  encyclopaedia  of  the  middle 
ages  was  Vincent  {q.v.)  <ii  Beauvais  {c.  1190-  cl  1264),  whose  work 
Bibliolheca  mundi  or  Speculum  majw — divided,  as  we  have  it, 
into  lour  parts.  Speculum  naiuralc,  Speculum  doclrhtale,  Speculum 
morale  (this  part  should  be  ascribed  to  a  later  hand),  and 
Speculum  kistoriale — was  the  great  compendium  of  mjd-t3th 
century  knowledge.  Vincent  of  Beauvais  preserved  several 
works  of  the  middle  ages  and  gives  extracts  from  many  lost 
dusics  and  valuable  readings  of  others,  and  did  more  than  any 
«ther  medieval  writer  to  awaken  a  taste  for  cias^cal  literature. 
Fabricius  {Bibl.  Craeea,  1728,  xfv.  pp.  107-135)  has  given  a  list 
«f  328  authors,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek  and  Latin,  quoted  in  the 
Speculum  naturale.  To  these  should  be  added  about  100  more 
for  the  doctrmale  and  kistoriale.  As  Vincent  did  not  know 
Gredc  or  Arabic,  he  uied  Latm  translations.  This  work  is  dealt 
with  separately  in  the  article  on  Vincent  of  Beaitvais. 

Bninetto  Latini  of  Florence  (bom  1 330,  died  1 294),  the  master 
of  Dante  and  Guido  Oivalcanti,  while  an  exile  in  France  between 
1260  and  1267,  wrote  w  French  U  Livres  dou  Ttesor,  in  3  books 
and  413  chapters.  Bocdc  i.  contains  the  origin  of  the  world,  the 
history  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  foundation  of  governments, 
astronomy,  geography,  and  lastly  natural  history,  taken  from 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  the  old  French  Bestiaries.  The  first  part 
of  Book  ii.,  on  morality,  is  from  the  Etkks  of  Aristotle,  which 
Branctto  had  translated  into  Italian.  The  second  part  is  little 
nore  than  a  copy  of  the  well-known  coHectk>n  of  extracts  from 
ancient  and  modem  moralists,  called  the  Moralities  of  tke 
Fkilosopkerr,  of  which  there  are  many  MSS.  in  prose  and  vcne. 
Book  ill.,  on  politics,  begins  with  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  chiefly 
from  Cicero  De  imtniione,  with  many  extracts  from  other 
writers  and  Brunetto^'s  remarks.  The  last  part,  the  most  original 
and  interesting  of  all,  treats  of  the  government  of  the  Italian 
repubHcsof  the  time.  Like  many  of  hte  contemporaries,  Bnmciio 
revised  bis  work,  so  that  there  are  two  editions,  the  second  made 
after  his  return  from  exile.  MSS.  are  singularlv  numerous,  and 
exist  in  all  the  dialects  then  used  in  Frafice.  Others  were  written 
in  Italy.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  century  by  Bono  Giamboni,  and  was  printed  at  Trevigi, 
1474.  fol.,  Venice,  1528  and  r533.  The  Tesoro  of  Brunetto  must 
not  be  confounded  with  bis  Ttsoretlo,  an  Italian  poem  of  2937 
short  lines.  Napoleon  I,  bad  Intended  to  have  the  French  text 
of  the  Tes^o  printed  with  commentaries,  and  appointed  a  com- 
ninioik  lor  tJie  purpose.    It  was  at  last  published  in  the  Cotfrd^ 


ies  doaments  inldits  (Paris,  1863,  410,  77*  P*8es)>  edited  by 

Chabaille  from  43  MSS. 

Bartholomew  de  Glanville,  an  English  Franciscan  friar,  wrote 

about  1360  a  most  popular  work,  De  froprieiatibus  rerum,  in  19 

books  and  1230  chapters. 

Book  I  relates  to  God;  2,  angels;  3.  the  soul;  a,  the  substance  of 
the  body;  5.  anatomy;  6,  ages;  7,  oiscaaet;  8,  the  heavens  (astro* 


nony  and  mttro\ofy);  g,  tine;  10.  matter  and  form;  11.  air;  12. 
birds  (including  insects.  38  names,  Aquila  to  VcspcrtiUo);  13. 
water  (with  fishes);  14,  the  earth  (4a  mountains,  Aracath  to  Ztph); 
15,  proviiicM  (171  oountrios,  Asia  to  Zeucia);  16.  predoos  stones 
(including  coraU  pearl,  sak.  104  nanies,  Arena  to  2inguttes):  17, 
trc«s  and  nerbe.  (197.  Arbor  to  Zucaruro) ;  18,  animals  (i  14,  Aries  to 
Vipcra);  19,  colours,  sccsts,  flavours  and  liquors,  with  a  list  of  36 
cam  (Amms  to  Vuhur).  Some  editions  add  book  so,  accidents  ol 
^1^,  tnat  is.  numbers*  measures,  weights  and  sounds.  The  Paris 
edition  of  1574  has  a  book  on  bees. 

There  were  15  editions  before  1500.  An  English  translation 
was  completed  11th  February  1398  by  John  Trevisa,  and 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde/  Westminster,  1495?  fol.; 
London,  1533,  fol.;  and  with  considerable  additions  by  Stephen 
Batman,  a  physician,  London,  15^2,  fol.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Jehao  Corbichon  at  the  conunand  of  Charles  V.  of 
France,  and  printed  14  times  from  1482  to  1556.  A  Dutch 
translatioii  was  printed  in  1479,  aod  again  at  Haarlem,  1485, 
fol.;  and  a  Spanish  translation  by  Padre  Vincente  de  Burgos, 
Tholosa,  1494,  fol. 

Pierre  Bersuire  (Berchbrius),  a  Benedictine,  prior  of  the  abbey 
of  St  Eloi  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1362,  wrote  a  kind  of  en- 
cyclopaedia, chiefly  relating  to  divinity,  in  three  parts:— 
Reductprium  morale  supdr  toiam  BiUicmf  428  moraiitaies  in 
34  books  on  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Apocalypse;  Redudorium 
morale  de  proprictatilms  rattm^  in  14  books  and  95S  chapters, 
a  methodical  encyclopaedia  or  system  of  natiire  on  the  plan  of 
Bartholomew  de  Glanville,  and  chiefly  taken  from  him(Berchoriua 
places  animals  next  after  fishes  in  books  9  and  10,  and  adopts 
as  natural  classes  volalUia^  natatilia  and  gressUnlia) ;  Diclionarius, 
an  alphabetical  dictionary  of  35x4  words  used  in  the  Bible 
with  moral  expositions,  occupying  in  the  last  edition  1558  folio 
pages.  The  first  port  was  printed  ix  times  from  1474  to  15 15, 
and  the  third  4  times.  The  three  parts  were  printed  together 
as  Petri  Bcrckorii  opera  omnia  (an  incorrect  title,  for  he  wrote 
much  besides),  Moguntiae,  1609,  fol.,  3  vols.,  2719  pages; 
Colom'ac  Agrippinae,  1631,  fol.,3  vols.;  ib.  1730-1731,  foL,  6  vds., 
2570  pages. 

A  very  popular  small  encyclopaedia,  Uargarita  pbilosophica, 
in  12  books,  divided  into  26  tractates  and  573  chapters,  was 
written  by  Georg  Reisch,  a  German,  prior  of  the  Carthusians 
of  Freiburg,  and  Confessor  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  Books 
j-7  treat  of  the  seven  h'beral  arts;  8,  9,  principles  and  origin 
of  natural  things;  10,  11,  the  soid,  vegetative,  sensitive  aiid 
intellectual;  12,  moral  philosophy.  The  first  edition,  Heidel^ 
berg,  1496,  4to,  was  followed  by  8  others  to  1535.  An  Italian 
translation  by  the  astronomer  Giovanno  Paolo  Gallucci  was 
published  at  Vcnjce  in  1594,  1138  small  quarto  pages,  of 
which  343  Consist  of  additional  tracts  appended  by  the 
translator. 

Raphael  Maffci,  called  Volaterranus,  being  a  native  of  Voherrs. 
where  he  was  bom  in  1451  and  died  sth  January  1522,  wrote 
Commcntarii  Urhani  (Rome,  1506,  fd.,  in  38  books),  so  called 
because  written  at  Rome.  This  encyclopaedia,  printed  eight 
times  up  to  1603,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  importance  given 
to  geography,  and  also  to  biography,  a  subject  not  included  in 
previous  encyclopaedias.  Indeed,  the  book  is  formed  of  three 
nearly  equal  parts,— geographia,  11  books;  anthropdogia 
(biography),  11  books;  and  philobgia,  15  books.  The  books 
are  not  divided  into  short  chapters  in  the  ancient  manner,  like 
those  of  its  predecessors.  The  edition  of  1603  contains  814 
foUo  pages.  The  first  book  consists  of  the  table  of  contents 
and  a  classed  index;  books  2-12,  geography;  13-23,  lives  of 
illustrious  men,  the  popes  occupying  book  22,  and  the  emperors 
book  2i\  24-27,  animals  am)  plants;  28,  mcials,  gems, 
stones,  houses  and  other  inanimate  things;  34,  de  scientiis 
jcydkis  (griunmar  and  rhetoric);  35,  de  scientiis  mathematids- 
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4th  of  April  X7»5.  He  wrote  £Mxk$m^  ^ati^paki,  tka  iku^mmt 
pkUtsofkieus  trdim  akphahdkm  UtOlms,  RoltfinUmi,  i69t» 
fol.,  746  pages  and  30  i»latC8.  AnimprorBdandeiilarfBdedifckift 
was  printod  as  Lexic§n  pkiloaophkumttamdU  turis,  JUtovardi— , 
17x3,  lacge  foli<^*  7>5  pages  and.^  plaUs.  Tliis  gieat  work 
may  be  considered  as  a  dictknaiy  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
and  was  very  much  used  by  Bntcker  and  other  earlier  historians 
of  phihMophy.  It  is  written  in  a  very  dry  and  scholastic  »yte, 
and  seldota  names  authorities. 

The  great  dictionary  of  French,  begun  by  the  French  Academy 
on  the  7th  of  February  1639^  exjuded  alt  words  espedally 
belonging  to  sdenoe  and  the  arts.  But  the  suooess  of  the  rival 
dictionary  of  Fureti^  which,  as.its  titloiM|e,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  JSssaif  published  in  1684,  conspicuously  announced, 
prolcned  to  give  "  les  termes  de  toutcs  les  Sciences  et  des  Arts," 
Luduced  Thomas  Comeille,  a  member  of  the  Academy,  to  compile 
Lc  Didwunaire  des  arts  ei  its  scienctSt  which  the  Academy 
published  with  the  first  edition  of  their  dictionary,  Paris,  1694, 
folio,  as  a  supplement  in  two  volumes  containing  1236  pages. 
It  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  1696,  foL  2  vols.,  and  at  Paris 
in  1730,  flind  again  in  1733/revJsed  by  Fontenelle.  A  long  series 
ol  dictionaries  of  arts  and  sciences  have  followed  Comeille  in 
placing  in  their  titles  the  arts  before  the  sciences,  which  be 
probably  did  merely  in  order  to  differ  from  Furetiire.  Comeille 
professed  to  quote  no  autlunr  whom  he  had  not  consulted;  to 
take  plants  from  Dioscorides  and  Matthiolus,  medicine  from 
EttniOller,  chemistry  from  a  MS.  of  Perrault,  and  architecture, 
painting  and  sculpture  from  F^libien;  and  to  give  an  abridged 
history  of  animals,  birds  and  fishes,  and  an  account  of  all 
religious  and  nulitaiy  orders  and  their  statutes,  heresiarchs  and 
heresies,  and  dignities  and  charges  ancient  and  modem. 

,Pierre  Bayle  (bom  on  the  i8th  of  November  1647,  died  on  the 
38lh  of  December  1706)  wrote  a  very  important  and  valuable 
work,  DicHotmairs  historiqm  et  crUtqutj  Rotterdam,  1697,  fol. 
a  vols.  Uis  design  was  to  make  a  dictionary  of  the  errors  and 
omissions  of  Mor6ri  and  others,  but  he  was  much  embarrassed 
by  the  numerous  editions  and  suj^lements  of  Mor^  A  second 
edition  with  an  additional  vc^ume  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in 
1703,  fol.  3  vcAz.  The  fourth  edition,  Rotterdam,  1720,  fol. 
4  vols.,  was  much  enlarged  from  his  manuscripts,  and  was  edited 
by  Prosper  Marchand.  It  contains  3133  pages  besides  tables, 
&c  The  ninth  edition  was  published  at  Basel,  x 741 ,  f oL  xo  vols. 
It  was  translated  into  English  from  the  second  eiditton,  London, 
X709,  foL  4  vols.,  with  some  slight  additions  and  corrections 
by  the  author;  and  again  from  the  fifth  edition  of  1730  by 
Birch  and  Lockman,  London,  1734-1740,  fol.  5  vols.  J.  G.  de 
Chaufepit  published  Nottoeau  Dictionnaire  ibtitofiTM,  Amsterdam, 
2750-1756,  fol.  4  vols.,  as  a  supplement  to  Bayle.  It  chiefly 
consists  of  the  articles  added  by  the  English  translators  with 
many  corrections  and  additions,  and  about  500  new  articles 
added  byhimself,and  contains  in  all  about  i40oartides.  Prosper 
Marchand,  editor  of  the  fourth  edition,  left  at  his  death  on  the 
24th  of  January  1756  materials  for  a  supplementary  Dictionnaire 
kisloriquet  La  Haye,  2758,  f<^  2  vols.,  891  pages,  136  articles. 
It  had  occupied  his  leisure  moments  for  forty  years.  Much  of 
his  work  was  written  on  small  scraps  of  paper,  sometimes  so 
in  half  a  page  and  no  larger  than  a  nail,  in  such  smaU  characters 
that  not  only  the  editor  but  the  printer  had  to  use  poweriid 
xnagnifiers.  Bayle's  dictionary  was  also  translated  into  German, 
Leipaig,  1 741-1744,  fol.  4  vols.,  with  a  preface  by  J.  C.  Gottsched. 
It  is  still  a  work  of  great  importance  and  value. 

Vincenzo  Maria  CoroneUi,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  was  bom 
In  Venice  about  1650,  made  cosmographer  to  the  republic  in 
1685,  became  general  of  his  order  in  1703,  and  was  found  dead 
at  his  study  table  on  the  9th  of  December  1718,  began  in  170X 
to  publish  a  general  alphabetical  encyclopaedia,  written  in  Italiiui, 
at  which  he  had  been  working  for  thirty  years,  BiHioteca  uni- 
versale sacro-profana.  It  was  to  explain  more  than  300,000 
words,  to  include  history  and  biography  as  well  as  all  other 
subjects,  and  to  extend  to  45  volumes  folio.  Volumes  1-39 
were  to  contain  the  dictionary  A  to  Z;  40,  41,  the  supplement; 
43ji  retractatioiis  and  corrections;  43,   universal   index;  44, 


indcK  diwidsd  iMo  ta$Mtn\  4%  index  in  various  languages. 
But  seven  volumes  only  were  publidbed,  Veoeai^  1701-1706, 
fol,,  5609  pages,  A  to  Caqne.  The  fimt  six  volumes  have  each  an 
in^ex  of  from  38  to  48  pages  (in  all  3  34  pages)  of  subjecu,  whether 
loaning artidesorinddentaL  The  articles  ineach  are  numbered, 
aii4  amount  to  30,269  in  the  six  volumes,  which  complete  the 
letter  B.  On  an  average  3  pages  contain  33  articles.  Each 
volume  is  dedicated  to  a  different  pation—the  pope,  the  doge, 
the  king  of  Spain,  &c  This  work  is  remarkable  for  the  extent 
and  oompleteoess  of  its  plan,  and  for  being  the  first  great  alpha* 
betical  encyck^acdia,  as  well  as  for  being  written  in  a  modem 
Isnguajf,  but  it  was  hastily  wriuen  and  veiy  incorrect.  Never, 
perhaps,  says  Tiraboechi  {Storia  delia  letteratura  italiana^ 
viiit  546),  was  there  so  quick  a  writer;  he  composed  a  folio 
volume  as  easily  as  others  would  a  pagfe,  but  he  never  perfected 
his  works,  and  what  we  have  of  this  book  will  not  induce  us  to 
regret  the  want  of  the  remainder. 

The  first  alphabetical  encyclopaedia  written  in  English  was 
the  work  of  aLondon  deigyinan,  John  Harris  (born  about  1667, 
elected  first  secretary  ofthe  Royal  Society  on  the  30th  of 
November  2709,  died  on  the  7th  of  September  1719),  Lexicon 
teckmcumf  or  an  unieersal  EngltsM  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
London,  2704,  fol.,  2330  pages,  4  plates,  with  many  diagrams 
and  figures  printed  in  the  text.  Like  many  subsequent  English 
encyclopaedias  the  pages  are  not  numbered.  It  professes  not 
merely  to  explain  the  terms  used  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but 
the  arts  and  sciences  themselves.  The  author  complains  that 
he  found  much  less  help  from  previous  dictionaries  than  one 
would  suppose,  that  Cbauvin  is  full  of  obsoU:te  school  terms, 
and  Comeille  gives  only  bare  explanations  of  terms,  which  often 
rdate  only  to  8iB4>le  ideas  and  common  things.  He  omits 
theology,  antiquity,  biography  and  poetry;  gives  only  technical 
history,  geography  and  chronology;  and  in  logic,  metaphysics, 
ethics,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  merely  gxplain*  the  terms  used. 
In  mathematics  and  anatomy  he  professes  to  be  very  full,  but 
says  that  the  catalogues  and  places  of  the  stars  arc  very  imperfect, 
as  Flamsteed  refused  to  assist  him.  In  botany  he  gave  from 
Ray,  Morrison  and  Toumefort "  a  pretty  exact  botanick  lexicon, 
which  was  what  we  really  wanted  before,"  with  an  account  of 
all  the  "  kinds  and  subaltemate  spedes  of  plants,  and  their 
spedfic  differences  "  on  Ray's  method.  He  gave  a  table  of  fossils 
from  Dr  Woodward,  professor  of  medicine  in  Gresham  College, 
and  took  great  pains  to  describe  the  parts  of  a  ship  accurately 
and  partictilarly,  going  often  on  board  himsdf  for  the  purpose. 
In  law  he  abridged  from  the  best  writers  what  he  thought  neces- 
sary. He  meant  to  have  given  at  the  end  an  alphabet  for  each 
art  and  sdehce,  and  some  more  plates  of  anatomy  and  ships, 
"  but  the  undertaker  could  not  afford  it  at  the  price."  A  review 
of  his  work,  extending  to  the  unusual  lengUi  of  four  pages, 
appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions ,  1704,  p.  1699. 
This  volume  was  reprinted  in  1708.  A  second  volume  of  1419 
pages  and  4  plates  appeared  in  17 10,  with  a  |ist  of  about  1300 
subscribers.  Great  part  of  it  consisted  of  mathematical  and 
astronomical  tables,  as  he  intended  his  work  to  serve  as  a  small 
mathematical  h'brary.  He  was  allowed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
print  his  treatise  on  odds.  He  gives  a  uble  of  logarithms  to 
seven  figures  of  decimals  (44  pages),  and  one  of  sines,  tangents 
and  secants  (130  pages),  a  list  of  books  filling  two  pages,  and 
an  index  of  the  ortides  in  both  volumes  under  a6  heads,  filling  50 
pages.  The  longest  lists  ore  law  (1700  artides),  chyrurgery, 
anatomy,  geometry,  fortification,  bdtany  and  music.  The 
mathematical  and  physical  part  is  considered  very  able.  He 
often  mentions  his  authorities,  and  gives  lists  of  books  on 
particular  subjects,  as  botany  and  chronology.  His  dictionary 
was  long  very  popular.  The  fifth  edition  was  published  in  1 736, 
fol.  3  vob.  A  supplement,  including  no  new  subjects,  appeared 
in  1744,  London,  foL,  996  pages,  6  plates.  It  was  intended  to 
rival Ephraim  Chambers's  work  (see  below) ,  but,  being  considered 
a  bookseller's  speculation,  was  not  well  received. 

Johann  HObner,  rector  of  the  Johanneum  in  Hamburg,  born 
on  the  17  th  of  March  1668,  wrote  prefaces  to  two  dictionaries 
written  in  German,  which  bore  his  name,  and  were  long  popular. 
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f^Qosopby;  bistovy,  mithwiaticiti  Ak*.  but  alto  mwy  otka 
•thiagi  bdoaging  to  coartSi  chanceries*  huotiog,  forest^  war  and 
peace,  uA  to  artists,  artiaaas,  housekeepers  and  merchants 
not  thought  of  in  colleges.  Its  plan  embraces  not  only  history, 
geography  and  biography,  bat  also  genealogy,  topogmphy, 
and  from  voL  zviii^  published  in  1738,  lives  of  illustrions  living 
peiBons.  Zedler  inquires  why  death  alone  should  mahc  a  deserv- 
ing man  capable  of  having  his  services  and  worthy  deeds  made 
known  to  Uie  world  in  print.  The  lives  of  tho  dead,  he  says, 
are  to  be  found  in  books,  but  those  of  the  living  are  not  to  be 
met  with  anywhere,  and  would  often  be  more  luef  ul  if  known. 
In  consequence  of  this  preface,  many  lives  and  genealogiea  were 
sent  to  him  for  publication.  Cross  references,  generally  giva  not 
only  the  article  referred  to,  but  also  the  volume  and  cohunn, 
and,  when  necessary,  such  brief  information  as  may  distinguish 
the  word  referred  to  from  others  similar  but  of  different  meaning. 
Lists  of  authorities,  often  long,  exact  and  valuable  are  frequenUy 
appended  to  the  articles.  This  work,  which  is  well  and  carefully 
compiled*  and  very  trustworUiy,  is  still  a  most  valuable  book 
of  reference  on  many  subjects,  especially  topography,  genealogy 
.and  biography.  The  genealogies  and  family  histories  are  ex- 
cellent, and  many  particuhus  are  pvea  of  the  lives  and  works 
of  authMS  not  easily  found  elsewhere. 

X  work  on  a  new  plan  was  published  by  Dennis  de  Coetlogon, 
a  Frenchman  naturalized  in  England,  who  styled  himself 
*'  Knight  of  St  Lazare,  M.D.,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Angers  " — An  UtUversal  History  of  Arts  and  Sdauss,  London, 
S745,  foL  2  vols.,  3529  pages,  33  plates  and  161  articles  arranged 
alphabetically.  He  "endeavours  to  render  each  treatise  as 
complete  as  possible,  avoiding  above  all  things  needless  repeti- 
tions, and  never  puzzling  the  reader  with  the  least  reference." 
Theology  is  divided  into  several  treatises;  Philosophy  jnto 
Ethicks,  Logick  and  Metaphysick,  each  under  its  letter;  and 
Ph^ick  is  subdivided  into  Anatomy,  Botany,  Geography, 
Geometry,  &c  Military  Art  is  divided  into  Army,  ForUficatioo, 
Gunnery.  The  royal  Ucence  is  dated  13th  March  174^*1741, 
the  dedication  is  to  the  duke  of  Gisors,  the  pages  are  numbered, 
there  is  an  appendix  of  35  pages  of  astronomioJ  tables,  and  the 
two  indexes^  one  to  each  volume,  fill  69  pages,  and  contain  about 
9000  subjects.  The  type  is  large  and  the  style  diffuse,  but  the 
subject  matter  is  sometimes  curious;*  The  author  sayathat  his 
work  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  and  that  he  wrote  out  with  his 
own  hand  «very  line,  even  the  index.  But  notwithstanding  the 
novelty  of  his  plan,  his  work  does  not  seem  cvci  to  have  been 
pomilar. 

Uianfrancesco  Pivati,  been  at  Padua  in  X6S9,  died  at  Venice 
in  X764,  secretaiy  of  the  Academy  af  Sciences  at  Venice,  who 
had  published  in  1744  a  4to  v<^ume  omtaining  a  Dmonorio 
umivtrsaUt  wrote  Nuovo  dmonario  KtenHfico  t  fufioto  sacro^ 
profano,  Veneris,  1746-1751,  foL  10  yob.,  7791  pages,  597  plates* 
It  is  a  general  encyclopaedia,  indudiag  geogaphyi  but  not 
history  or  biography.  I{a  gives  frequent  references  to  his. 
authorities  and  much  curious  information.  His  preliminary 
discourse  (80  pages)  contains  a  histoiy  of  the  several  sciences 
from  mathematics  to  geograj^y.  The  book  was  published  by 
subscription,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  is  a  CdCsioga  dei 
Signori  Associali,  35a  in  number,  who  took  266  copies^  U  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  platef ,  whkh  are  engraved 
qn  copper.  In  each  volume  they  are  placed  together  at  the  and, 
and  are  preceded  by  an  e^anatory  index  ol  subjects  referring 
to  the  plates  and  to  the  articles  they  illustrate. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  literary  enterprises 
of  the  i8th  century,  the  famous  French  EncycUptdU^  originated 
in  a  French  translation  of  F4>hffaim  Chambcnfs  Cydopaeiia, 
begun  in  1743  and  finished  in  1745  by  John  Mitts,  an  Fjiglishman 
resident  in  France,  assisted  by  Gottfried  SeUius,  a  very  learned 
native  of  Danzig,  who,  after  being  a  professor  at  HaEe  and 
Gdttingen,  and  lesiding  in  Holland,  had  settled  in  Paris.  They 
applied  to  Lebreton,  the  king's  printer,  to  publish  the  work, 
to  fulfil  the  formalities  required  by  French  law,  with  which,  as 
foreigners,  they  were  not  acquainted,  and  to  solicit  a  royal 
privily     This  he  obtained,  but  in  his  own  name  akiie.    MiUa 


fomplainrd  ao  lordly  and  bitterly  of  this  deception  that  Lebreton 
had  to  acknowledge  formally  that  the  privilege  belonged  en 
UmU  propriHi  to  John  Mills.  But,  aa  he  again  took  care  not  to 
acquaint  Mills  with  the  necessary  legal  formalities,  -this  title 
soon  became  invalid.  Mills  then  agreed  to  grant  him  part  of  his 
privilege,  and  in  May  1745  the  work  was  announced  as  BtuyeUh 
pidU  4m  dicUonnaire  universd  des  arts  el  des  uiences,  folio, 
four  volumes  of  #50  to  960  sheets  each,  with  a  fifth  of  at  least 
ISO  plates,  and  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  articles  in  French,  Latin, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  with  other  lists  for  each  language 
explained  in  French,  so  that  foreigners  might  easily  find  any 
article  wanted.  It  was  to  be  pid>lished  by  subscription  at  135 
livrea,  but  for  large  paper  copies  soo  livies,  the  first  volume 
to  be  delivered  in  June  1 746,  and  the  two  last  at  the  end  of  1748. 
The  subaciiption  list,  which  was  considerable,  dosed  on  the  31st 
of  December  r745.  Mills  demanded  anaccomt,  which  Lebreton, 
who  had  again  omitted  certain  formalities,  insultingly  refused. 
Mills  brought  aa  action  against  Mm,  but  before  it  was  decided 
Lebreton  ptocured  the  revocaUon  of  the  privilege  as  informal, 
and  obtained  another  for  himself  dated  the  sxat  of  January 
1 746.  Thus,  lor  unwittingly  contravening  regulations  with  which 
his  unscropulous  publisher  ou^t  to  have  made  him  acquainted. 
Mills  was  di^poiled  of  the  woik  he  had  both  phumed  and  executed, 
and  had  to  rettim  to  England.  Jean  Paul  de  Gua  de  Malves, 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  France  (bom  at  Carcas- 
sonne in  1713,  died  on  the  15th  of  June  4785),  was  then  engaged 
as  editor  merely  to  correct  errors  and  add  new  discoveries. 
But  he  proposed  a  thorough  revision,  and  obtained  the  assistance 
of  many  learned  men  and  artists,  among  whom  Desessarts 
names  Louis^  CondiUac,  d'Alembort  and  Diderot.  But  the 
pid>lishers  did  not  think  has  rqHitatioa  l^gh  enough  to  ensure 
success,  withheld  their  confidence,  and  often  opposed  his  plans 
as  too  expensive.  Tired  at  last  of  derates,  and  too  easily 
offended,  de  Gua  resigned  the  editorship.  The  publidiers,  who 
had  already  made  heavy  advances,  offered  it  to  Diderot,  who 
was  probably  recommended  to  them  by  his  very  weU  revived 
Dktionnake  tmmfsd  de  wtedicim^,  Paris,  1746-1748,  foL  6  vols., 
published  by  Briaason,  David  and  Durand,  with  notes  and 
additions  by  Julian  Buason,  doctor  regent  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  of  Paris.  It  was  a  translation,  nuule  with  the  assistance 
of  Eidotts  and  Touasaint,  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Dr  Robert 
James,  inventor  of  the  fever  powders,  A  Uedkhtd  Di^umaty^ 
l4opdon,  1 743-1745,  fol.  3  vols.,  3275  pages  and  98  plates, 
coapching  a  histoiy  of  drugs,  with  chemistry,  botaior  and 
natural  history  so  far  as  they  rdate  to  medidne,  and  with  an 
bistodcal  pre^we  of  99  pages  (in  the  translation  136).  The 
proposed  work  was  to  have  been  similar  in  character.  De 
Goa's  papers  were  handed  over  to  Diderot  in  great  confusion. 
He  aoen  persuaded  the  publishers  to  undertake  a  far  more  orighsal 
and  comprehensive  work.  His  friend  d'Alonbert  nndertook  to 
edit  the  nathentatics.  Other  subjects  were  allotted  to  sr  con- 
tributofs,  each  of  whom  recdved  the  artides  on  tins  subject 
in  Mflb'  translation  to  serve  aa  a  basis  for  his  woik:  But  they 
were  in  most  cases  so  badly  composed  and  translated,  so  fuU 
of  eirocs  and  omissions,  that  they  were  not  used.  The  contribu- 
tiooa  were  to  be  finished  in  three  months,  but  none  was  ready 
in  time,  except  Music  by  Rousseau,  which  he  admits  was  hastily 
and  badly  done.  Didoot  was  imprisoned  at  Vhiceniies,  on  the 
39t)i  of  July  1749,  lor  Ms  Lettre  sw  ks  aveu^.  He  was  dosdy 
confined  for  28  dhsys,  and  waa  then  for  three  months  and  ten 
days  a  prisoner  on  parole  in  the  castle.  This  did  not  stop  the 
printing,  though  it  caused  delay.  The  prospectus  by  Diderot 
appeared  ia  November  r75o.  The  work,  waa  to  form  8  vols, 
fol.,  widi  at  least  600  plates.  The  first  volume  was  paMisbed 
in  July  t75i,  and  delivered  to  the  subscribers  in  August.  The 
aeoeod  appeared  in  January  1752.  An  orrH  of  the  coundl, 
9th  of  Fcbmary,  suppressed  both  vohiraes  aa  injurious  to  the 
king%  authority  and  to  religion.  Maksherbes,  director-general 
of  the  librairie,  atopped  the  issue  of  volume  n.,  9th  of  February, 
and  on  the  aist  weat  with  a  Mtte  de  cachet  to  Xebreton's  to 
seise  the  phUes  and  the  MSS.,  but  did  not  find,  says  Barbler, 
even  those  of  vdune  iff.,  as  they  had  been  taken  to  hb  own 
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innatm  [lulu.  Vsltaln  «■>  BWaandy  damandinc 
truth,  brevity  and  nKItiod.  and  Hid  tt  wu  boitc  half  oi  marbte  and 
hair  of  woocK  D'Alembert  eompuKl  h  to  a  harlBibin**  coal,  in 
whicb  thcrvitBDinvfOadiruff  but  too  many  nfi.  DUent  watdi*- 
ntie&ed  with  jt  a*  a  whole;  nuehol  it  mvacupdled  Inhaitt!  aod 
caccloaly  wnltm  articka  a>d  incompeuat  aontribulora  wan  ad- 
mitted for  want  q<  money  to  pay  good  wilten.  Zedler*!  Utmrial 
Uiicm  it  on  the  whole  raucb  more  lurful  (oi  reference  than  iu  lar 

depcnda  on  (lia  proportioo  ol  tiact  and  p«Lm  facta  tnqr  coatain 
and  on  their  lyslonatic  ruulari^. 

The  £nl  edition  of  the  EluycltpUu.  in  17  vota.  I 
wai  imitated  by  a  counterfeit  edition  prtnl"' 
— 1 1  1.  n._-.      ci — „  foJo  VI 


■.Idio,  iC^Mpain, 

I  appealed  in  Pirii.    Eleven  fodo  volume*  of  phtea  wRe 

pubfiahedal  Faiia  (ijfij  to  1771),  caiitainin(  Ifttl  platet  ud  0)3 
pa«-of eapfanalioii, &&  A auppieDieat na prlnlodal Amatgidam 
and  Paris  (1776-1777},  [oL  «  vola.,  }t7f  pagea^  mth  lit  plait*. 
Uiatorv  waa  Introduced  at  the  wlih  of  Uh  pubuc,  but  only  "-■-- 

Tlieaatrodomy  wai  hy . 


Hiatory  — _,      „, 

nneral  (eatuiei  which  naric  epoch*  In  tbt  anaal*  of  the  world. 
TheaitRMomy  «■•  by  Delalanda,  malbeBUicB  by  Cliidgnct.  table* 
by  Bemauilli^natunj  hiib» by  Adanaon, aBBtony and phydidocy 
by  Haller.  Daubenloa,  CandamlnCt  Harmonta  and  other  old 
contributor*  wrote  many  aniclea,  and  aevarai  wen  taican  from 
foreipi  editioni.    A  very  lull  and  daborate  inda  of  the  article* 

foJ.  2  viAa.  1S53  pa|e*-  It  wa*  made  by  Pierre  MoudKui,  who 
wu  bom  at  Geneva  oo  the  30th  of  July  171J,  conaeciated  niniHer 
on  the  iSih  of  Auguii  itsS,  paitor  of  the  French  church  at  Baiel 

a«6,  elected  a  paitor  in  Geneva  on  the  6Ih  of  March  1788,  piuicipll 
the  college  lUre  aind  of  April  1791,  died  on  the.snh  of  Auguat 

bliahera  Ctan"  '"^  '^  "^ — 
liDitfh  very  eB 
llairity.    'AiB 

of  (he  work,  aidtv  iha 

copyof  the  fint  edition  0. , — , „„ . 

pnaied  17SI-17S0.  containing  11,133  paM  and  jiainlatet  It 
wu  written  tw  about  160  contrlbnton.  About  itSi  Flncliouclie 
and  othtr  pubueben  In  Pari*  pnroiad  a  new  and  levued  editioa,  and 
bought  the  plate*  lor  130,000  Iivic*.  But,  aa  Diderot  iadigninily 
Te<u9ed  to  edit  what  be  comidtred  a  fraud  on  (he  aubacribcn  lo  the 
■I  yet  iinBniihed  work,  they  began  limply  la  reprint  the  work, 
promiiinE  aupptenentary  volunei.  '  Wbes  thiee  volaiae*  were 
printed  the  whole  wa*  aiiiid  in  ino  by  the  govemaaM  at  liie 
com[^ainto(thccltrgy,andwHlDdi^lntbaBa«ilIa.  ThepUnoT 

vears  later  In  a  very  diflerent  form,    Fvriga  ei^liouof  (he  Entytlo- 

Sie  are  nnmerau*,  and  ■<  i>  diDKuh  to  Faumcrale  (hem  CDrrccily. 
!,  with  note*  by  OtU via  piodati,  Dr  Sebaatiaao  PaoU  aiKl  Curio 
—  ■■     ■                       ■    n»  (17SS-1771).  'ol.  17  ™l«..,o'  tt"  aicl 
1.  — pgmied,  all  rngajed  in 


One,  with  note*  by  Otta 
Giuliani,  appeared  at  I 

■bbi  Serafini  and  Dr  GaDnena''(iiroE™,~I77D),  AcTloi-'u" , 

rcturaed  a  profit  of  AiXDOO  piaatiH,  and  WBapnTtecled  by  Leopokl  IL, 
who  leeured  the  pope'i  Nlence.  Other  editioniare  CenKe,  Cramer 
(IJ71-177&).  »  (anumne  re^nt.    G<:nive,  Pellet  &?7-W9),^to, 

(Lyon,  17Sa},  (to;  GeD^  et  NeufcUiIel,  f>ijlet  (1770-1779).  4to, 
36  volt,  of  lot  and  3  of  plateai  Lauaanne  (1778-1791}.  36  voU.  4to, 
or  71  ocUvo.  of  teit  and  3  of  plalu  (1779-17H1};  Lauianne  et  Bern. 
chc*  lea  Socitt^  Typographiquea  (17S0-17U),  36  vols.  Svo  of  text 


!!&.' 


fl  the  Iftta  of  AuEUit  17: 
id  Naple*, and  hadbecomi 


,  who  had  been  pro 
,  Pinlenant,  printed  • 


t  though  Kieciatful  edition  (Vveidua,  1770-1710)  ato, 
It,  5  or  nipnlement  and  10  ol  plate*.  I(  aroteiKd  lo 
»>M—  wuik,ttandiniintheianientalionhipMIba&io>^>fM<' 
as  thai  did  10  Chambeti'i.  which  ia  far  iron  beli«  the  caie.  Sir 
Jooeph  AyToFfe  issued  proposal*,  I4rh  December  ITSt,  for  an  English 
trandadon  of  the  Enncfa^u.  to  be  finished  by  Chrinmu  175&,  In 
10  vol*.  4to,  with  at  leiat  600  plate*.  No.  1  appaaied  in  January 
I7J>.  but  met  with  little  sncceta.  Stvenl  adecHofls  of  articlea  and 
extract*  have  been  publlihad  under  (he  (i(le  of  L'Bitrit  it  FMiuy- 
lopidii.  ThelaitnBbyHeancquia(Paik.i>»-i>13).8wi>SvoIs. 
Ln  Cngliih  aelection  Is  S^tl  Sruyi  from  Ai  Eneyiltttij  (London. 
773},  Svo.  The  articlea  of  meat  Oi  (he  principai  contributors  have 
*  ted  in  (he  editiona  of  (heir  mpeciive  works.  Voltaire 
a.  avo  of  •  Uad  of  (ngracaluy  wpplavaM.  flwihim 
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TIk  EtKydopatHa  Briiannka,  "by  a  society  of  gentlemen  in 
Scotland,  printed  in  Edinburgh  for  A.  Bell  uid  C.  Madaiquhar, 
aodioldby  (^olin  M^darqubar  at  his  printing  ofiice  in  Nicotsoa 
Street,"  waa  completed  in  1771  in  3  volumes  4to,  ronlaining 
107a  jMgci,  and  i6d  copperplates  engraved  by  Andrew  Bell. 
It  wu  published  in  numben,  of  which  the  two  finl  were  issued 
in  December  i7&3|  "  ptice  6d.  eadi,  or  Sd  on  a  finer  |Hper,"  and 
waa  la  be  completed  in  loe  weekly  numbers.  It  was  compiled, 
at  the  liile-page  laya,  on  a  new  plan.  The  different  sdcncei 
aad  aitt  Merc  "digested  into  distinct  trealisea  or  systems,'' 
of  which  there  lit  ,45  with  cross  headings,  thai  is,  titles  pTinlcd 
acmu  the  page,  aod  about  jo  other  anicles  more  then  three 
pages  long.  Tie  longest  are  "  Anatomy,"  166  pagea,  and 
"Suigety,"  J38  pages.  ''The  various  technical  Uims,  Sc., 
ate  eipdained  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet." 
"  Instud  of  disoKmbering  the  sciences,  by  attempting  to  treat 
theminlelligibly  under  a  muIliLude  of  technical  (etms,  they  have 
digested  the  piindples  of  every  science  in  the  (oitn  ol  systems 
01  distinct  (realises,  and  eiplained  the  terms  aa  they  occur  in 
the  order  of  the  ■Iphabcl,  with  references  to  Ibe  sciences  lo 
which  they  belong."  This  plan,  aa  the  compiler*  say,  diffcn 
ffom  that  of  all  the  previous  tiictionarics  of  arts  and  scicncca. 
Ill  merit  and  novelty  consist  in  the  combioalioii  of  Dc  Coet- 
iDgon'apUnwiUithatin  common  use,— on  the  one  hand  keeping 
important  aubjects  togelhel,  and  on  the  other  facilitating 
nfeicnce  by  nuBterous  separate  article*.  It  it  doubtful  to  whom 
the  credit  ol  this  plan  is  due.  The  editor,  William  Smellie,  a 
piintet  (boi^  iu  1740.  died  on  the  J4lh  of  June  1795),  afterwards 
seeitiary  and  supennlendenl  of  natural  history  to  the  Society 
of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  is  said  by  his  biographer  to  have  devised 
(he  plan  and  HritleD  or  compiled  aU  the  chtel  articles;  aiid  he 
print*,  but  without  date,  part  of  a  leitct  written  and  signed 
by  Andrew  BcU  by  which  he  waa  engaged  in  the  work: — "  Sir, 
As  we  at«  angaged  In  puhUshing  a  dictionary  ol  the  arts  and 
tdenoei,  and  as  you  have  informed  us  that  there  ore  hlicen 
capital  EcicjKea  which  you  will  undertake  for  and  write  up  the 
subdivisions  and  detached  parts  of  these  conform  lo  your  plan, 
and  likewiae  to  prepare  the  whole  work  for  Ihe  press,  &c..  &c, 
we  hereby  agree  10  allow  you  f  200  lor  your  trouble,  &c."  Prof. 
Macvcy  Napier  says  that  Smellie  "  was  mate  likely  to  have 
suggested  that  gteat  improvement  than  any  ol  bis  known  co- 
adjulon."  Archibald  Conslabk,  who  was  interested  in  the  work 
from  178B,  and  was  aflciwarda  intimalety  acquainted  wilh  Bell, 
says  Colin  Macfarquhar  was  the  actual  projector  of  the  Encjxh- 
faeiiis,  and  the  editor  of  the  two  first  editions,  while  Emeltie 
was  merely  "  a  contributor  (or  hkc  "  (ifeiBoirj,  ii.  jii)-  I" 
Gleig,  in  his  preface  to  the  third  edition,  says:  "  The  idea  had 
been  conceived  by  him  (Colin  MacfarquhsrJ  an^his  fiieod  Mr 
Andrew  Bell,  engraver,  fiy  wfiom  these  gcnllcmcn  were  assisted 
in  digesting  Ihe  plan  which  allraclcd  to  Itiat  work  so  much 
public  attention,  or  whether  they  had  any  assistance,  are  ques- 

■ccording  to  Constable,  was  a  peison  of  eicellent  taste  and  very 
general  knowledse,  though  at  starting  he  had  little  or  no  capital, 
and  was  obliged  to  assodate  Bell,  then  Ihe  principal  engraver 
In  Edinbiugh,  as  a  partner  in  his  undertaking. 

The  second  editioa  was  begun  in  1776,  and  was  published 
In  Buabet*.  of  which  the  first  was  issued  on  the  list  of  June 
)777,  and  the  last.  No.  iSi,  on  the  iSth  of  September  17S4. 
foming  to  vols.  4I0.  dated  177S  to  1783,  and  containing  8595 
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whoUvnlDi 

](  DUHIt 

avutoton 


xt  door  n  dis  jh 

duct  Uh  boob  uid  had  molvi 
dul  o(  m 


(tat  CoutaMe  ihoiild  buy  tbc 
Bour  ihooM  )iav<  oM-lbM,  a 
tht  luppkinMI,  (or  wbfcli  M 
fccled  and  revised  (he  Ivt  ig 
lU  of  Denmber  i8i4.  The  n 
who  dM  on  ihc  iMb  <rf  July 
advancH  on  Ihe  w«k.  >boin,  |e 

30  voli.,  16,017  pag™.  S9l  plat 
Sewn  after  the  pimzhAie  of 
prEport  for  lh«  publicHtlod  of  a 
VKry  utjODBt,  live  voJucnet.  "  1 
on  •  Chemurtiy  ■  by  Sit  Hwajf 

hiBKlf,  bat  nth  thit  undenu 
ten  ikeeu,  and  mivht  extend 
DufaM  Sccwut.  \n  a letlei  10  C 
thodEh  he  dedlncfl  Co  eo^EO  t< 
RconmieDdi  that  four  difmun 
**  a  naenl  map  of  tba  vaifcHB 
dmiiar  10  "  the  mgalleBt  dLico 
French  BjuydffUiij"  logsthi 

Dionl  and  polilica]  philwpli 
cbeoiiitrr,  aod  in  zooTogy,  boU 
promii*  to  undertake  the  ^eoer 
u  hi*  bcaltb  aod  other  erviff 
Tolume  of  U>  Fhiistofkj  o/A 
tod  Eone  to  praa.  For  the  H 
ChemUttT  Sir  Humphfy  [)avy. 
of  Ua  diKrtu«n  (Wpagei), 
Ibt  ri(hl  of  pubUcalion  being  III 
yafia.    ConiUble  oent  contt 

but  a  abort  tine  aftenrarda  I  it 
(loOD  becanae  ha  muld  not  ta 
irnMeto  the  korthy  ProTeaanr  tl 
Conitabie  pve  Um  £joo  [or  t 
have  fiven  aa  nuch  for  the  aeci 
Ub  next  ol^ect  na  CD  find  out 
he  cava  Prohsaor  Leilie  [too  a 
mwic  He  then  wrote  out  a 
to  Stewait.  "  but  the  cautioua 
hir,  who  ^  retwned  ft  nen  da 
Conatabte  mt  him  «U  do»n 
regret  Ctiat  h*  bad  luOiing  txl 
havt  Iwo  eiUioti, "  one  for  the 
KicntiAc  departnent.^'  Ke  a 
"  DreTprrcd  wriLinv  (raih  of  po 
neat."  At  laet  he  bed  en  Mi 
be  had  kaowB  from  179^  and 
ac  college  Ud  a  good  Eoondatic 
perhapa  lo  oerwal  Infonnatfa 
epeaJcing,  called  acholanhip;  1 
Ina  fni-lrf«  iwHent  caalc/'  -  Coi 
id  kin  £]0o  bel 


,   .  Kteri«ically_ 

U.  ja*)''Nai»^  wi^lo  Lwid 
many  Konry  men.  The  auppi 
para  from  Decembs  1S16  10 
410,  conuining  4MJ  paia.  ii 
and  «9  anfclcj,  ^hi cK  a  list 

aophy^'  n>  by  S*?"."-. 
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4  vols.,  3866  pages,  is  not  a  dictionary  bat  a  series  of  systematic 
treatises.  Assemblie  Nationale  was  to  be  in  three  parts, — (i) 
the  history  of  the  Revolution,  (2)  debates,  and  (3)  Ikws  and 
decrees.  Only  vol.  ii.,  debates,  appeared,  1793,  804  pages, 
Absens  to  Aurillac.  Ten  volumes  of  a  Spanish  translation  with 
a  vol.  of  plates  were  published  at  Biadrid  to  1806 — vis.  historia 
natural,  i.  ii.;  grammatica,  L;  arte  militar,  i.,  ii.;  geografia, 
i.-iii.;  fabricas,  i.,  il.,  plates,  voL  i.  A  French  edition  was 
printed  at  Padua,  with  the  pktes,  says  Peignot,  very  carefully 
engraved.  Probably  no  more  unmanageable  body  of  dictionaries 
has  ever  been  publi^ed  except  Migne's  Encydofidie  tkiologiqu€t 
Paris,  X844-1875,  4to,  168  vols.,  xox  dictionaries,  119,059  pages. 

No  work  of  reference  has  be«i  more  us^ul  and  successful,  or 
more  frequently  copied,  imitated  and  translated,  than  that  known 
as  the  Conversations  Lexikon  of  Brockhaus.  It  was  begun  as  Con- 
versaiions  Lexikon  mil  vonUglicher  RUcksicht  ou^  die  gegemoVrUgem 
Zeiten,  Leipzig,  1796  to  1868,  8vo,  6  vds.,  3763  pages,  by  Dr 
Gotthelf  Renatus  LJSbel  G)om  on  the  ist  of  April  1767  at  Thalwits 
near  Wurzen  in  Saxony,  died  on  the  X4th  of  February  1799), 
who  intended  to  supersede  Httbner,  and  included  geography, 
history,  and  in  part  biography,  besides  mythology,  philosophy, 
natural  history,  &c.  Vols.  i.  iv.  (A  to  R)  appeared  1796  to  1800, 
vol.  V.  in  1806.  Friedrich  Amdd  Brodchaus  {q.v.)  bou|^t  the 
work  with  its  copyright  on  the  35th  of  October  1808,  for  1800 
thalers  from  the  printer,  who  seems  to  have  got  it  in  payment  of 
his  biU.  Tlie  editor.  Christian  WHbdm  Franke,  by  contract 
dated  the  x6th  of  November,  was  to  finish  voh  vi.  by  the  sth  oi 
December,  and  the  already  projected  supfrfonent,  3  vds.,  by 
Michaelmas  1809,  for  8  thalers  a  printed  sheet.  No  penalty  was 
specified,  but,  says  his  grandson,  Brockhaus  was  to  learn  that 
such  contracts,  whether  imder  penalty  or  not,  are  not  kept,  for 
(he  supplement  was  finished  01^  in.  181  x.  Brockhaus  issued  a 
new  impression  as  Conversations  Lexikom  «der  kitrwgefassles 
Handwdrterbuchf  &c,  1809-X811,  and  on  removing  to  Altenbuig 
In  i8xx  began  himself  to  edit  the  and  edition  (1813-1819,  xo  vols.), 
and,  when  vol.  iv.  was  pubh'shed,  the  3rd  (X814-X8X9).  He  carried 
on  both  editions  together  until  18x7,  when  he  removed  to 
Leipzig,  and  began  the  4th  edition  as  AMgemeine  deutscke  Real- 
encychpudie  fUr  die  gehUdeten  StSnde,  Conversations  Lexikon, 
This  title  was,  in  the  X4th  edition,  changed  to  that  of  Brockhaus* 
Konversalions  Lexicon.  The  5th  edition  was  at  once  begun,  and 
was  finished  in  eighteen  months.  Dr  Ludwig  Hain  aaoisted  in 
editing  the  4th  and  5th  editions  until  he  left  Le^g  in  April 
1820,  when  ProfesscMT  F.  C.  Hasse  took  his  pkce.  The  x 3,000 
copies  of  the  5th  edition  being  exhausted  whfle  vcH.  x.  was  at 
press,  a  2nd  unaltered  impression  of  xo,ooo  was  required  in  1820 
and  a  3rd  of  zo,ooo  in  1833.  The  6th  edition,  xo  vob.,  was  begun 
in  September  1822.  Brockhaus  died  in  x833>  and  his  two  eldest 
tons,  Friedrich  and  Heinrich,  who  carried  on  the  busfoess  for 
the  heirs  and  became  sole  possessors  in  1829,  finished  the  e^ion 
with  Basse's  assistance  in  September  1823.  The  7th  edition 
(z827'i829, 13  vols.,  xo,489  pages,  X3,ooo  copies,  snd  impression 
X4)0oo)  was  edited  by  Hasse.  The  8U1  edition  (1833-1836, 
X  s  vols.,  10,689  pages,  3TfOoo  copies  to  1843),  begun  in  the  autumn 
ol  1832,  eaded  May  1837,  was  edited  by  Dr  Karl  August  Espe 
(bom  Febroaiy  1804,  died  in  the  Irrenanstak  at  StOtterits  near 
Leipzig  on  the  34th  of  November  1850)  with  the  aid  of  many 
learned  and  distinguished  writeis.  A  fgmanl  index,  UnSversal 
Register,  242  pages,  was  added  in  1B39.  The  9th  edition  (1843- 
1847,  15  vols.,  zz,47o  pages,  om  30,000  copies)  was  edited 
by  Dr  Espe.  The  xoth  edition  (X8SX-1855,  13,5^  pages)  was 
«bo  in  15  vols.,  for  convenience  in  reference,  and  was  edited 
by  Dr  August  Kurtsel  aided  by  OskarPib.  Friedrich  Brockhaus 
bad  retired  in  1849;  Dr  Heinxich  Edwasd^  the  ekier  son  of 
Heuirich,  made  partner  in  1854,  assisted  in  tUs  -edition,  and 
Heinrich  Rudolf,  the  younger  son,  partner  since  X863,  in  the 
xxth  (1864-1868,  xc  v<^  of  60  sheets,  13,366  Doges). 

Kurtzel  died  on  the  a4Ui  of  April  1871,  and  Fib  was  sole  editor 
until  March  1872,  when  Dr  Gustav  Stoclunann  joined,  who  was 
alone  from  April  until  joined  by  Dr  Karl  Wippermann  in  October. 
Bestdetthe  Universal  Register  ot  136  pages  and  about  50,000  articles, 
each  vohMQc  has  an  index.  The  supplement,  3  vols,  X764  pages, 
was  begun  in  February  i87i|and  finished  in  April  1873.  The  I3th 
edition,  begun  in  I875  was  completed  in  1879  m  15  vols.,  the  lath 


edition  (i88>-i887),»in  t6  vols.,  and  the  14th  (1QOI-1903)  in  16 
vols,  with  a  supplementary  volume  in  1904.  The  Conversations 
Lexicon  is  intended,  not  for  scientific  use,  but  to  promote  general 
mental  improvement  by  giving  the  results  of  research  and  discovery 
in  a  wmple  and  popular  form  without  extended  details.  The  articles, 
often  too  brief,  are  very  excellent  and  tniatworthy,  especially  on 
German  aabjects,  give  references  to  the  best  books,  and  include 
biographies  of  living  men. 

One  of  the  best  (}ennan  eitcyclopaedias  is  that  of  M^er, 
Neues  Konversations^Lexicon,  The  fost  edition,  in  37  vols.,  was 
published  in  x839-x8sa.  The  later  editions,  following  closely 
the  arrangement  of  Brockhaus,  are  the  4th  (X835-1890, 17  vols.), 
the  5th  (X894-X898,  x8  vols.),  and  the  6th  (begim  in  1902). 

The  most  copious  German:  encyclopaedia  is  Ersch  and  Gruber's 

AUgemeine  EncyUopSdie  der  Wissensckaften  und  KUnste,  Leipzig. 

It  was  designed  and  begun  in  18x3  by  Professor  Johann  Samuel 

Ersch  (bom  at  Gross  Glogau  on  the  23rd  of  June  1766,  chief 

librarian  at  HaUe,  died  on  the  i6th  of  January  X&28)  to  satisfy 

the  wonts  ol  Germans,  only  in  port  supplied  by  foreign  works. 

It  was  stoiq)ed  by  the  war  until  18 16,  when  Professor  Huf eland 

(bom  at  Danzig  on  the  X9th  of  October  X760)  joined,  but  he  died 

on  the  35th  of  November  18x7  while  the  specimen  part  was  at 

press.    The  editors  of  the  different  sections  at  various  times  have 

beox  some  of  the  best-known  men  of  learning  in  Germany,  in- 

'  eluding  J.  G.  Gmber,  M.  H.  £.  Meier,  Hermann  Brockhaus, 

W.  Mttller  and  A.  G.  Hoffmann  of  Jeoo. 

The  work  is  divided  into  tiuee  sections  (x)  A-G,  of  which  99  vols, 
had  appeared  by  1905,  (3)  H-N,  43  vds.,  (3)  O-Z,  25  vols.  All  articles 
bear  tne  authors*  names,  and  those  not  ready  in  time  were  placed 
at  the  end  of  their  letter.  The  longest  in  the  work  is  Gricchenland, 
vols.  80^7.  3668  pages,  witha  table  of  contents.  It  began  to  appear 
after  vol.  73  (Gdtze  to  Gondouin),  and  hence  does  not  come  tn  its 
proper  place,  which  is  in  voL  91.  Gross  Britannien  comains  700 
pages,  aind  Indien  by  Benfey  356. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Melrop<ditana  (London,  1845, 4to,  28  vols., 
issued  in  59  parts  in  1817-1845,  32,426  pages,  565  plates)  pro- 
fessed to  give  sciences  and  ^stematic  arts  entire  and  in  their 
natural  sequence, .  as  shown  in  the  Introductory  treatise  on 
method  by  S.  T.  Coleridge.  ''  The  plan  was  the  proposal  of  the^ 
poet  Cc^eridge,  and  it  had  at  least  enough  of  a  poetic^  character 
to  be  eminently  impractical*"  (Quarterly  Review,  cxilL,  379). 
However  defective  the  plan,  the  excelknce  of  many  of  the 
treatises  by  Archbishop  Whately,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Professors 
Barlow,  Peacock,  de  li^rgan,  &c.,  is  undoubted.  It  is  in  four 
divisiooB,  the  last  only  being  alphabetical. — L  Pure  Sciences, 
2  vob.,  X813  pages,  x6  plates,  28  treatises,  includes  grammar, 
law  and  theology;  H.  Mixed  and  Applied  Sciences,  8  vols.,  539X 
pages,  437  plates,  42  treatises,  including  fine  arts,  useful  arts, 
natural  history  and  its  "application,"  the  medical  sciences; 
UI.  History  and  Biography,  5  vols.,  4458  pages,  7  maps,  con- 
taining  biography  (135  essays)  chronologically  arranged  (to 
Thomas  Aquinas  in  vol.  3),  and  interspersed  with  (210)  chapters 
on  history  (to  xSxs),  as  the  most  phOoaophical,  interesting  and 
natural  form  (but  inodera  lives  were  so  many  that  the  plan  broke 
down,  and  a  division  of  biography,  to  be  in  2  vob.,  was  announced 
but  not  published);  IV.  Miscellaneous,  la  vols.,  10,338  pages, 
105  plates,  including  geography,  a  dictionary  of  English  (the  first 
form  of  Richardson's)  and  descriptive  natural  hbtoiy.  The 
index,  364  pages,  contains  about  9000  articles.  A  re-issue  in  38 
vols.  4to,  was  aimounced  in  1849.  Of  a  sea>nd  edition  43 
vob.  8vo,  14,744  pages,  bekmging  to  divisions  i.  to  iii.,  were 
published  in  X849-X858. 

The  very  excdlent  and  useful  En^ish  Cyclopaedia  (London, 
1854-1863, 4to,  33  vols.,  i3,xx7  pages;  supplements,  x869-'x673, 
4  vols.,  2858  pages),  conducted  by  Charles  Knight,  based  on  the 
Penny  Cyclopaedia  (London,  X833-X846,  4to,  29  vols.,  isfi2$ 
pages),  of  which  he  had  the  a^yright,  u  in  four  divisions 
all  alphabetical, .  and  evidently  very  unequal  as  classes  >^x, 
geography;  2,  natural  history;  3,  biography  (with  703  Uves  of 
living  persons);  4,  arts  and  sciences.  The  synopticsl  index, 
168  pages,  has  four  columns  on  a  page,  one  for  each  division,  so 
that  the  order  b  alphabetical  and  yet  the  words  are  classed. 

Ckambers*s  Encyclopaedia  (Edinburgh,  W.  &  R.  Chambers), 
1860-1868,  8vo,  xo  vols.,  8383  pages,  edited  in  part  by  the  pub- 
Usben,  but  under  the  charge  of  Dr  Andrew  Findlater  as  *^  acting 
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blttcUng-pot.  The  bleaddng  may  be  completed  in  ten  days  or 
so  in  summer,  but  in  winter  it  takes  three  or  four  weeks.  For 
late  crops,  protection  from  frost  is  re(|uisite;  and  to  secure  fin^ 
winter  endive,  it  has  been  recommended  to  take  up  the  fuff> 
grown  plants  in  November,  and  to  place  them  under  didter, 
in  a  toil  of  moderately  dry  sand  or  (rf  half-decayed  peat  earth. 
Whero  forcing-houses  are  employed,  endive  may  be  sown  in 
Januaxy,  so  as  to  procure  l^  the.  end  al  tbe  following  monA 
plants  ready  for  use. 

BNDOBUS,  an  early  sculptor,  who  "worked  at  Athens  ui  the 
middle  of  the  6th  Century  b.c.  We  are  toM  that  be  made 
an  image  of  AthejMt  dedicated  by  Callias  the  contemporary  of 
Pisistratus  at  Athens  about  564  B.C.  An  inscription  besiring 
his  name  has  been  found  at  Athens,  written  in  Ionian  dialect. 
The  tradition  which  made  him  a  pupil  of  Dae<blus  is  apparently 
misleading,  since  Daedalus  had  no  connexion  with  Ionic  art^ 

ENDOOAMT  (Gr.  b^v,  within,  and  7d/jof,  marriage),  marriage 
witiiin  the  tribe  or  commimity,  the  term  adopted  to  express  the 
custom  compelling  those  of  a  tribe  to  many  among  themselves. 
Endogamy  was  probably  characteristic  of  the  very  early  stages  of 
social  organization  (see  Family),  and  is  to-day  found  only  among 
races  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  As  a  custom  it  is  beUeved 
to  have  been  preceded  in  most  lands  by  the  for  more  general  rule 
9f  Exogamy  iq.v,).  Lord  Avebuiy  {Origin  cf  CivilisatiM,  p.  154) 
points  out  that  **  there  is  not  the  opposition  between  exogamy 
and  endogamy  which  Mr  McLennan  supposed."  Some  races 
which  are  endogamous  as  regards  the  tribe  are  exogamous  as 
regards  the  gens.  Thus  the  Abors,  Kochs,  Hos  and  other  peoples 
.of  India,  are  forbidden  to  marry  out  of  the  tribe;  but  the  tribe 
itself  is  divided  into  "  keelis  "  or  clans,  and  no  man  is  allowed  to 
take  as  wife  a  girl  of  his  own  ^'  keeli."  Endogamy  must  have  in 
most  cases  arisen  from  racial  pride,  and  a  contempt,  either  well 
or  ill  founded,  for  the  surroimding  peoples. 

Among  the  Ahtena  of  Alaska,  thoiigh  the  tribes  are  extremely 
Bdlitant  and  constantly  at  war,  the  captured  women  are 
never  made  wives,  but  are  used  as  slaves.  Endogamy  also 
prevails  among  tribes  of  Central  America.  With  the  Yerkalas 
of  southern  India  a  custom  prevails  by  which  the  first  two 
daughters  of  a  family  may  be  claimed  by  the  maternal  uncle  as 
wives  for  his  sons.  The  value  of  a  wife  is  fixed  at  twenty  pagodas 
(a  16th-century  Indian  coin  equivalent  to  about  five  shillings), 
and  should  the  unde  forgo  his  claim  he  is  entitled  to  share  in 
the  price  paid  for  his  nieces.  Among  some  of  the  Karen  tribes 
marriages  between  near  relatives  are  usuaL  The  Doidgnaks, 
a  branch  of  the  Chukmas,  seem  to  have  practised  endogamy; 
and  they  ''abandoned  the  parent  stem  during  the  chiefship 
of  Janubrix  Khan  about  1783.  The  reason  of  this  split  was  a 
disagreement  on  the  subject  of  marriages.*  The  chief  passed  an 
order  that  the  Douignaks  should  intermarry  with  the  tifbe  in 
gtfneraL  This  was  contrary  to  an  andent  custom  and  caused 
discontent  and  eventually  a  break  in  the  tribe  "  (Lewin's  Hill 
Traits  qfCMtfagongf'p.  65).  This  is  interesting  as  bdng  one  of  the 
few  cases  in  which  evidence  of  a  change  in  this  respect  is  available. 
The  Kalangs  of  Java  are  endogamous,  and  every  man  must  first 
prove  his  c(Mnmon  descent  before  he  can  enter  a  family.  The 
Mancfau  Tatars  prohibit  those  who  have  the  same  family  names 
from  marrying.  Among  the  Bedouins  "  a  man  has  an  exdusive 
right  to  the  hand  of  his  cousin."  H()ttentots  seldom  marry  out  of 
their  own  kraal,  and  David  Livingstone  quotes  other  examples. 
Endogamy  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
in  New  Zeafamd.  A  community  of  Javans  j&ear  Surabaya,  on 
the  Teugger  Idls,  numbering  about  1206^  persons,  distributed 
in  about  forty  villages,  and  still  foUowing  the  ancient  Hindu 
religion.  Is  endogamous.  Good  examples  of  irhat  biologiBts 
can  **  in-and-in  breeding  "  are  to  be  fbond  In  various  fi^ng 
villages  in  Great  Britain,  sodi  as  Itdnnferry,  near  Southampton, 
Portland  Island,  Bentham  in  Yorkshire,  Mousehole  and  Newlyn 
in  Mountsbey,  Cornwall,  Boulmer  near  Alnwfdc  (where  almost  all 
the  inhabitants  are  called  Stephenson,  Stanton  or  Stewart), 
Bummouth,  Ross  and  (to  some  extent)  Eyemouthin  Berwickshire, 
Boyndie  in  Banfishhre,  Rathen  in  Aberdeenshire,  Budchaven  fai 
Fifeshire,  Portmahomack  and  Baloabmach  in  Eastern  Roes. 


In  Franca  may  be  mentl6iied  tto'csiBimuBe  6f  Bats,  near  La 
Brofsic  in  Ldre^InfMe«r,  many  «f  tlie  cental  cantons  of 
Br6tagne,  and  the  singular  sodety  caOed  Fw^atinea  saiyosed 
to  be  of  Irish  descent----living  between  St  Anaud  and  Bourges. 
Mai^  other  Emopean  examples  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  the 
Marans  of  Auvergne,  a  race  of  Spimidi  converted  Jews  accused 
of  introducing  syphilis  into  France;  the  Borins  and  Scrmoyias, 
chfefly  cattle4>reederB,  scattered  orer  the  department'  of  Ain 
and  especially  in  the  arronc&semtnt  of  Bour^^^n-Bresse;  tha 
Vaqufros,  shepherds  in.  the  Astunas  Momtains;  and  the  Jewish 
Chuetas  of  Majorca^ 


C1865). 

ENDOR»  an  ancient  town  of  Palestine,  chiefly  memorable  as  the 
abode  of  the  sorceress  whom  Saul  consulted  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Gilboa,  in  which  he  perished  (z  Sam.  xxvifi.  5-35). 
According  to  a  psalmist  (Ps.  bcxxiiL  9)  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
rout  of  Jabin  and  Sisera.  Although  situated  in  the  territory  of 
the  tribe  of  Jssachar,  it  was  assigned  to  Manasseh.  In  the  time 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  Endor  existed  as  a  large  village  5  m. 
south  of  Mount  Tabor;  there  is  still  a  poor  village  of  the  same 
name  on  the  slope  of  Tebel  Dahl,  near  which  are  numerous  caves. 

For  a  dcecripuon  of  the  k)cafity  see  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pakstin$, 
p.  337. 

ENDOSPORA,  a  natuial  gnrap  or  dass  of  the  Spocozoa,  cm^ 
snting  of  the  orders  Myzoq>oiidia,  Actinomyzidia,  Saicosporidia 
and  Haplo^wridia,  together  with  various  insuffidently-known 
ioTjta  (Sexo-  and  ExM^poridia),  regarded  at  present  as  Sporozoa 
incertae  sedit.  The  distkigaishing  feature  of  the  group  is  that  the 
spore-modier-cells  (panspoioblatts)  arise  in  the  interior  of  the 
body  of  the  parent-individual;  in  other  words,  sporulation  is 
endogenous.  Another  ycsy  general  character— though  not  so 
univ«sal— is  that  the  adult  trophozoite  possesses  more  than  one 
nudeus,  usuaj^  many  (i.«.  it  Is  multinucleate).  In  the  majority 
of  forms,  though  appuently  not  in  all  (eg;  certain  Mkrosporidia), 
spondation  goes  on  coinddently  with  growth  and  trophic  life. 
With  regard  to  the  cnpn  of  the  group,  the  pr(J>abi]ity  is  greatly 
in  favour  of  a  Rhisopod  ancestry.  The  entire  abseoace,  at  any 
known  period,  of  a  flagellate  or  even  gregariniform  phase;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  amoeboid  nature  of  the  trophozoites  in  very 
many  cases  together  with  the  formation  €d  psendopodia;  and, 
testly,  the  simple  endogenoos  spore-fonnatkm  chaiacterisUc  of 
the  primirive  forms, — are  all  points  which  support  this  vkw, 
and  ekdode  any  hypothecs  of  a  Flagellate  origin,  such  as,  on 
the  contrary,  is  probably  the-case  in  the  Ectospora  (q.v.), 

z.  Order  Myxoaporldia.  The  Myzosporidia,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  dense  masses  formed  by  their  spores,  were  well 
known  to  the  earlier  zoological  observers.  The  parasites  in 
fishes  were  called  by  Miiller  '  fish-psorosperms, "  a  name.iduch 
has  stuck  to  them  ever  since,  although,  as  is  evident  from  the 
meaning  of  the  term  (".-mange-seed  "),  MUlkr  had  little  idea 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  bodies.  Other  examples,  infesting 
silkworms,  have  also  long  been  known  as  "  Pebrine-corpusdcs," 
from  the  ravaging  disease  which  they  produce  in  those  cater- 
pillars in  France,  in  connexion  with  which  Pasteur  did  such 
valuable  work.  The  foundation  of  our  present  morphologioU 
and  biological  knowledge  of  the  order  was  well  laid  by  the 
admirable  researches  of  Th^han  in  Z895.  In  ^te,  however,  of 
the  contributions  of  taumerous  woricers  since  then  (e^,  DdSein, 
Cohn,  Stempell  and  others),  there  are  still  one  or  two  very 
unportant  points,  such  as  the  occurrence  of  sexual  conjugation, 
upon  wUch  light  is  inquired. 

•Although  pre-eminently  parasites  of  fishes,  Myxosporidia  also 
occur,  in  a  few  cases,  in  other  Vertebrates  (frogs  and  reptiles); 
no  instance  of^thdr  presence  in  a  warm-blooded 
Vertebrate  has,*  however,  yet  been  described.    One    ^^^^'^^^ 
suborder  (the  Mlcrosporidla  or  Cryptocystes)  is  pretty  >yff^^ 
equally  distributed  between  fishes  on  the  one  hand  and 
Invertebrates— cUetty,  but  not  eidoslvely,  Arthropod»-on  the 
other.    The  parasites  are  frequently  the  cause  of  severe  and 
fatal  fflnets-  w^Uiidr  hosts,  ^nd  devastating  epidemics  of 
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myioiiniUkaii  bav«  often  htte  tqiorlcd  (e^.  uaoag  cup  uul 

bubel  tn  condncDtal  riven,  due  to  r  Uyiibtlia,  tnd  wiKioi 
cnyfiih  in  Fiance,  to  T/^haaia). 

Tic  gcBl:  si  the  invuion  ud  the  mode  of  puuilim  ue  ex- 
tremely varied.  Pi4Ct!cally  any  oi|sn  oi  tiuoe  puy  be  attacked, 
eifepling,  apparently,  tbe  teitii  uid  caztUa^  and  bone-  In  one 
Isuance  at  tCMt  (tbaC  oi  Nnaa  bcwibytil  of  the  aiUiworm)  the 
paiuila  penetrate  into  Ihe  ova, » that  true  berediUiy  infection 
occun,  tbe  progeny  being  bora  wilb  Xbt  diieaie.  The  paraiitei 
may  be  dttwr  free  In  some  lumen,  such  u  that  of  tbe  gall  bladder 
or  urinuy  bladder  (not  of  tbe  dimenuiy  cinil,  or  the  body- 
cavity  iKelf),  when  tbey  *ie  known  u  coctanc  fermi;  oi  in 
Intimate  relation  iHlh  MDie  tlsaue,  intraeellutar  while  young  but 
becoming  intercellular  in  the  adult  phase  (kiiiimc  forms);  or 
entirely  intracellulai  (fyliaaie  fermi).  Among  the  hiiloulc  and 
cytoioic  types,  moteover,  two  well-defined  conditions,  imcatlri- 
tun  and  iiffu^e  infiliratUnt,  occur-  In  the  foimti,  tbe  pararitic 
lone  it  (trictly  Itmiled,  and  weU-muked  cyit>  are  formed;  in 
tbe  latter,  tbo  infection  spieadi  throughout 
the  neighlnuriiig  tluue,  and  the  parautjc 
dcvelopiDcnC  becomes  ineiiricibly 
mingled  witb  the  host's  cells.  " 
as  shown  by  Woodcock  (K).  there  may  be 
an  Bltempt  on  the  pan  o[  tbe  bosl's  tissue  to 
circumscribe  and  check  the  growth  of  these 
parautic  areas,  iriuch  nwlts  in  tbe  famatioD 
of  piendtcysli,  quite  diSennt  In  cbandn 


is  found  in  Uyzacyitii.    ^e  endopUsm  it  mart  fluid,  ai 


lodfed  tbe  audd,  of  which 

there  may  be  very  many; 
they  ue  all  derived  by 
muttiplication  from  tbe 
ungle  nucleus  with  which 
the  youuf  Individuals 
begin  iile,  the  numbec  in- 
cTcoting   u   gnwth   pro- 

E^nte-fbnnatloB  got*  on 
entirely  in  tbe  eodopUsn- 
Tbe  Dumbet  oI  spares 
farmed  is   mj  variable. 


podia  se 


lelne-lii 


td,  of  ' 


lould  be  noud,  foe  the        B.  Sfon-bearing  irDphou 
injection  of  solid  food-partidea,  aa  in  tba  ,       .     .f-  fndopodia  loc 
case  of  Afuthai.    Tbe  general  pntoplaim  is  """"d;  r^r,  refnaseot  g™r 
divisible  into  ectoplasm  and  sufoplaim.    Hie  farmer  <i  a  clear,    ' 
linely-gnuiulat  layer,  of  which  tb*  paendofiodiai  arc  nuualy 
•tituted  (bg.  3,  A),    in  one  o(  '       "    ' 


Trophoioite  ol  Spkttmptn  dncrfnu,  TMI.  (par.  Bltt»imi  aad  Ctmt- 
—  "" — ' «,  eodopUsm :  jp,  tpures,  each  with  lour  polo  tapsiiea. 

of  Liplol*ta  a{i;u,  Tlifl.  (par.  Tryfin  and  Sarjatm) 
ed  at  the  antenor  endi  f-tr,  [ally  granules  sioiilarly 


Zetl4p.  -hil-  HrHopu.  ku  Will*'  ,  F^O-  V.^Portion  ot  ■  vtfon 

(Kl,  'l[i"ti   body    nu- 
rture on  tbe  light  wle. 

IkhatUmiC)  the  ectoplism  ihawi  a  vertical  striatioa,  and  In  Uw 

older  iropboeoilcs  breaks  down  partially, '-  ""     -  '  - 

oC  delkatCi  Don-nM>tJle  filunsot*.    -     - 


mj,  Mincle    fibrils,    retaining 


•0  (ai  in  free-living  forms,  e.(.  LttuOutt), 

amount  of  trophiC'  protoplasm  la  tirican- 
oo  tbe  other  hand,  the  number  -y,^, 
y  gnat  (as  in  tissue-parasitei),  itimtUmm 
practically  the  whole  oi  the  pitrenl-body  being  tbu*  ■»**•■ 
used  up.    The  spoiont  may  or  may  not  encyst  at  the  "||*'^ 

tbeic  ia  no  cyst-membrane  secreted;  but  in  certain  Ctuiadat,  on 
tbe  odka  hand,  the  ect^>lasm  becomes  altered  into  a  firm,  endoc- 
iBtIay*t,lkiei:toruid,  which  lormt  a  thick  cyst-wall  (bg.  5).  Tbe 
procas  of  iponilation  begina  by  the  segregation  of  small  quanlilie* 
of  endoplaam  around  certain  of  the  nuclei,  to  fom  little,  tounded 
bodic*,  tbe  fatHtaraUtiU.  There  may  be  either  very  many  or 
only  few  pansporoblasts  developed;  in  some  cases,  indeed, 
there  is  only  one,  tbe  sporont  dlber  itself  becaminK  a  pansporo- 
blast (certain  liicroipandia),  or  giving  rise  to  a  solitary  one 
l,CaiUmyBda4).  Tbe  pacsporoblut  conililnted,  nuclear  multi- 
plication goca  on  prepualory  to  tbe  toroialioo  of  spoioblaita, 
which  in  Ibclc  lam  became  spores  (see  figs.  4  and  5}.  Not  all  th* 
Duclcs  thus  formed,  bowever,  are  made  use  of.  In  the  Fhatac- 
cyittt  there  are  always  two  spoioblaHs  developed  in  each  pan- 
sporoblait;  in  the  Ciyfle^yila  (here  may  be  from  one  to  scvcraL 
AroaDd  each  qwrobUst  a  spore-membrane  is  secreted,  whidt 
uiually  baa  ttie  form  of  two  valvea,  It  has  recently  been  shown 
by  Liger  and  Usaae  (tti)  that,  in  many  l^aenacyitea  at  any  rale. 


greatly  in  sisc  and  shspe  (figs.  7  aod 
'5«ibyi«i(a*iaaspecleaaf  JVunxrt, 
01  as  Uift  aa  loo  fi  by  I]  it  (as  in  CtraUmyia).  A  conspicuous 
leunre  in  ibe  sttuctun  of  a  fully-developed  spore  is  the  pokr- 
capnki,afrtichilwnau)rbeeUkeri,  s,oc4tae*ch.    Intb* 
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parasitea.  Gm.  Sphaerospo^a.  Poar^fiveipeclesare  known*  from 
the  kidneys  or  gall  bladder  of  fishes  ^fig.  3.  A).  One.  S.  ek^ans, 
b  interesting  in^hat  jt  affords  a  transition  between  the  two  sections, 
being  disporous.  Gen.  Myxidium;  spores  elongated  and  fusiform, 
with  a  polar  capsule  at  each  extremity.  The  best-known  species  is  if . 
iieberkahnii,  from  the  urinary  bladder  of  the  pike.  One  or  two  species 
ocour  in  reptiles.  Other  genera  are  Sphaeromyxa,  Cyslodiscus,  mj/xq- 
soma  and  2iyxoproteus. 

Family.  Chloromyxidae.  Spores  with  four  polar  capsules  and  no 
iodinopbilous  vacuole.  One  genus,  Chtoromyxum,  of  whkh  several 
species  are  known;  the  type  being  C.  leydigt,  from  the  gaO  bladder 
of  various  Elasmobranchs  (fig.  7,0), 

Family,  Myxobolidat.  Spores  with  two  polar-capsules  (excep- 
donallv  one),  and  with  a  characteristic  iodinophilous  vacuole  in  toe 
sporoplasm.  Typically  tissue  parasites  of  Teleosteans.  often  very 
oangerotts.  Genus  Myxoboltu.  Spores  oval  or  rounded,  without  a 
tail-like  process.  Very  many  speacs  are  known,,  which  are  grouped 
into  three  subsections:  (a)  forms  with  only  one  polar-capsule,  such  as 
if.  piriformis,  of  the  tench ;  (6)  forms  with  two  unequafcapsules,  e.f. 
M.  dispar  from  Cyprinus  and  Leuciscusx  and  (c)  the  gre^t  majority 
of  species  with  two  equal  polar-capsules,  including  Jf.  mHIUH,  the 
type-species,  from  different  fish,  ii.  eyfrimi  and  if.  PStifferi^  the 

Suse  of  deadly  disease  in  carp  and  barbel  respectively  and  others. 
;her  genera  are  Henneguya  and  Hojerellus,  differing  from  Hyxth 


rf^ 


thediferentspepetarepftrasUictnCmstaeet.  Iii^iidkid,paiialili 
in  Dapknia,  only  four  are  formed;  and,  lastly,  in  Nosema  (ex|, 
N.  pulvis,  from  Carcinus,  and,  most  likely,  N.  bowibycis,  of  the  silk- 
worm), each  pansporoblast  produces  only  a  single  spoct. 

3.  Ordei^-ActhKHiiyxklla.  This  order  comprises  a  pecnlic} 
group  of  parasites,  fiirst  described  by  A.  Stole  !n  1899,  whkk  u6 
restricted  to  Oligochaete  worms  of  the  fami^  TiAifiddae,  Most 
forms  attack,  the  intestinal  wall,  often 
destroying  its  epithelium  over  consider- 
able areas;  but  one  genus,  SpkaeraclitUh 
myxon,  inhabits  the  body-cavity  of  its 
host.  The  researdies  of  CauU^ry  and 
Mesnil  (10-12)  and  of  L^r  <I8  and  29) 
have  shown  that  the  parasites  exhibit 
the  typical  featiu?es  of  the  Endo^)ora, 
and  the  spores  possess  the  characteristic 
polar-capsules  of  the  Myxosporidian 
spore,  but  cUffer  therefiom  by  their  more 
complicated  structure. 

The  growth  and  development  of  an 
Actlnomyzidian     have    been    recently 
worked  out  by  Caullexy  and  Mesnil  in 
the  case  of  SpkaeracttHomyxon  Ocki,    A 
notewort^  point  is  the  differentiation 
of  an  external  (covering)  cellular  layer,  ^SSwl^SliSl?'** 
which  affords,  perhaps,  the  nearest  ap-      p.-    •    <i«Ar~  «# 
proach  to  distinct  tissue-formation  known  .^J,„;  SugeSM, 
among  Protozoa.  This  envelope  is  formed  (after  Th^Iohan). 

soon  after  nuclear  multiplication  of  the  a  and  h,  Pleisiopkofu 


and 

capsules 

ongin." 

F^pmZ«iikcalcr*srrM(iMMZMbfnvol.Pro(Me^ 

B.  Spores  of  ChloromyxiM,  after  Thflohao.  a,  CUorowiyxiim 
Uy^igji,  Ming.,  seen  from  the  sutural  aspect.  b,  C.  caudaUun, 
Th^.  p.c.  Polar  capsules;  *,  suture;  /,  filamenU;  p^, 
tail-like  process  m  the  spore  envelope. 

From  WaridewAPt  StrntmAtmJt.  ,      .^  ^      

C.  Spores  of  iiyxtiMiu  tUtpsoidgs,  Th<l  Th«  spores  on  the  left 
and  right  are  lying  with  the  sutorat  plane  horizontal,  that  ia  the 
middle  with  the  sutural  plane  verticaL 

Mus  in  having,  respectively,  one  or  two  tail-like  processes  to  the 
spore.  LetUosf>ora,  according  to  Plefan  (37),  lacks  an  kxlinophifoas 
vacuole. 

Family  Cocconvncidae*  The  pansporoblasts  produce  (probably) 
only  one  spore,  ^)ore  oval,  large  (Ij^m  by  5*5  m)i  with  a  single  very 
large  polar-capsule.  Sporoplasm  with  no  vacuole.  Single  genus 
Couomyxoi  with  the  characters  of  the  family.  One  species,  C. 
morooi,  lAqct  and  Hesse,  from  the  gall  bladder  of  the  sarmoe.  The 
spore  greatly  resembles  a  Cryptocystld  spore. 

Suborder  2:  Cryptocystes,  Gurlcy  i^ MieroxporidiOt  Balbianl). 
Spores  ndinute,  usually  pear-shaped,  with  only  one  polar-capsule, 
which  is  visible  only  after  treatment  with  reagents.  The  number 
of  spores  formed  in  each  pansporoblast  varies  greatly  in  different 
forrtis. 

Section  (a) :  Polys^ogenea,  The  trophozoite  produces  numerous 
pansporoblasts,  cacn  of  which  gives  rise  to  many  spores.  Genus 
Glugea,  with  numerous  species,  oTwhich  the  best-known  is  G.  anomaSa, 
from  the  stickleback  (fig.  i).  The  fiienus  MyxocysHs,  which  has  been 
shown  by  Hesse  (24)  to  be  a  true  Microsporidian,  is  placed  by  Peres 
in  this  section,  but  this  is  a  little  premature,  as  Hesse  docs  not 
describe  the  exact  character  of  .the  sporulation,  %.€,  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  ninsporoblasts  and  the  sports  they  produce. 

Section  (ft) :  Olitosporogenea.    The  troph(»oite  becomes  Itself  the 

J  single)   pansporoblast.    In  Pkistophora,  the  pansporoblast  pro- 
luces  many  spores;  P.  typUaliiArom  the  muscles  of  various  fishes 
(fig.  1),  is  the  type^pcdes.  In  Thdohania^  eight  spores  are  formed;  I 


typicdUSf  Gudey; 
am  the  fresh  con- 
dition, b  after  treat- 
ment with  iodine 
water,  causing  cx^ 
trusion  of  the  fila- 
ment. 
C  and  d,  TJulohaniA 
odospora,  Henne> 
guy;  e  fresh,  i 
treated  with  ether* 


young  trophozoite  has  b^;un,  and  is 

constituted  by  two  nuclei  and  a  thin, 

peripheral  layer  of  cytoplasm.   Itremainft 

binudear  throughout  the  entire  period  of 

devdopment,  and  serves  as  a  delicate 

cyst-membiane.    The  muk^Hcation  o^ 

the  Internal  nudei  is  acoomponied  by  a 

corresponding  division  of  the  cytc^ilasia] 

so  that  instead  of  a  muIUnudeate  or 

Plasmodia!  oonditioo,  distinct  uninitcVwtft  ^»  ^SjJ^  *     depressa, 

cellules  are  formed,  up  to  sijcteen  in  nun*  y  GMtaa^TtM 

ber-    These  ceUuIe^  as  a  matter  ol  fact,        * »««»» 

are  sexual  ekneats  or  gametes;  and  ei^t  ol  them  can  be  dis* 

tinguishedirom  the  other  eight  by  slight  differences  in  the  nudeii 

The  gametes  unite  in  coupksi  each  couple  being  most  {tfobaUl 

composed  of  dissiroijar  members:  in  other  words,  conjugation  it 

slightly  anisogamous.    £a^  of  these  eight  copulae  gives  rise  to  a 

spore. 

As  the  name  of  the  order  implies,  there  are  always  eight  spore* 
formed.  These  differ  from  other  Endosporan  spores  in  having 
invariably  a  ternary  symmetry  and  constitution  (fig.  9).  The 
wan  of  the  spore  is  composed  of  three  valves,  each  formed  from  an 
enveloping  cell,  and  three  capsular  cells,  placed  at  the  upper  or 
anterior  pole,  and  containing  each  a  polar-capstde,  visible  in  the 
fresh  condition.  The  valves  are  usu^y  prolonged  into  processes 
or  appendages,  whose  form  and  arrangement  characterize  the 
genus;  but  in  Sphaeractinomyxtm  the  ^x)re  is  spherical  and  lacks 
processes.  The  sporoplasm  may  be  dther  a  plasmodial  mass,  with 
numerous  nudei,  or  may  form  a  certain  number  of  uninudear 
sporozoites.  A  remarkable  ieature  in  the  devdopment  of  the 
spore  is  that  the  germinal  tissue  (sporoplasm)  arises  separate 
from  and  outside  the  cellules  which  give  rise  to  the  spore-wall; 
later,  when  the  envelopes  are  nearly  devebped,  the  aporoplasm 
penetrates  into  the  spore. 

Four  scMra  have  been  made  Imowa.  (1)  fikxadtkoMyaDM,  Stole. 
Spores  having  the  form  of  an  anchor  with  ax  arms;  sporoplasm 
plasmodial,  situate  scar  the  anterior  pole  of  the  sporei  One  s^ 
a,  psammoryctis,  from  PsammorycUs.  (2)  TriacHnomyxon,  St, 
SpQies  hatisf-  the  form  of  aa  aacbor  with  three  arms)  dwtnti 
sporozoites,  dwpoaed  near  the  anterior  pokk  T.  igftoiMtn,  with  e^ 
spores,  from  Tubifex  tukifex,  and  also  from  an  unspecified  Tubificuti 
another  sp.,  unnamed,  with  vi  sporozoites,  also  from  T.  t.  (3)  Synac- 
HncmyxoH,  St.  Spona  united  to  one  another,  each  having  two  iliform 
appendages;  epoeoplaam  plasmodial.  One  so.,  S.  Mi/tci$,  from 
ar^  rwulorum.  (4)  $Pk<ur»aiHomyxoH,  C.  and  M.  Spocca-sphericsi 
without  aliform  prolongations;  sporo|dasm  gives  rise  to  very  many 
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aolActinoniyiidii  (adcr  Stole], 
g.  StiattinnmyKint  /Hammrrjtlli  (ptr.  Pummaryila  c.  Traulinimtiriim  iiiutim  (par.  aiuBie,  ipl). 
"---'-'--'  if,  Upwr  pDALOn  vl  Htxaaivrmyxvn,  ihowi 

fj  ibe  thicB  pokr  apulca,  out  vith  G 

iBinnii-blaodcdVerlcbralcs,u»iBllYHinimiI].  TheyanolcoB- 
Bon  occumDCc  La  domatic  uiimds,  nch  u  iHgi,  sheep,  horat 
udCKHUClima)  calilc  A  SarCMpon'disn  has  also  been  detiibed 
horn  nuD.  Tbe  cbancttristic  habliit  u  the  iiriped  cinicle, 
(Kwnlly  tf  (be  ooopluwus  (fig-  io>  A) 


Flo.   \ti.—S.   SarcoflporCdia 
«r  the  DHoplu^a,  riatunt  iiie, 

B.  Lnnilludiiuil    icclipn    al 


luppuLiiD  mi« 

Uie 

iBuk  ii  uiUEiUy 

aUl. 

UnltM,    l»we.M, 

Ihc 

(Hffobmi  lluu«pt»d 

tfae  h«I  d«j  no 

sp- 

iny 

serioiB    conaeque 

In    additim     lo 

cflerts    productd 

by 

£bic;  Lbia  phzae  baa 
Th. 


I  SarCDSporldian  appnrs  as  an 
body  lodged  in, Ihc  aubiUiice  of  ■  bukIc- 
knovn  u  a  "  Uiacbcr'i  tube." 
trophozuten  that  bav«  bccD  yet 
obsnved  (by  Beruam,  1)  wcce  mullj nucleate  (£g.  ii,  A},  bul 
Iheie  I>  no  leason  to  doubl  that  Ihey  begin  liX  in  ■  uninuclear 
condition.  The  protoplaeia  is  limited  by  a  delicUC  cuticle. 
With  growth,  organellas  coire^wndins  to  the  MyiDeporidian 
panipoioblusta  ue  fonacd  by  tbe  BegRgalion  inlcmally  □[  little 
uninucleai  iptierei  o(  protoplaim.  Al  the  aaae  time,  a  thick 
itiiated  envelope  ii  dcvelaped  uound  the  paiauti,  which  later 
come*  to  look  like  a  Iai  oI  dae  filamenti.  The  probable  e^dana- 
twn  o[  this  feature  (^vcn  by  Vuillnnin.H)  b  Ihat  it  >i  due  to  the 
parlinl  brcakisg  down  of  a  itiS,  vertically  (or  ndi^lly)  itrialed 
eilcniillayci(£g.  ii,A).>uchatisBceninU>iiHJiHm)ici(TilIlitiiii. 
Immediately  inleroal  to  ihii  it  a  Ihia,  bomogeneous  membrane. 
which  ■cndtDumerouipuiiiioiiior  septa  inwatdii  these  divide 


ngulai  chartbets  or  «l»eoH 
n  each  chamber  la  a  patuporoblast,  which  divides  upie 
Jiy  sponai  benceihe  iporei  lonBcd  from  diflerent  pan. 
m  kept  Dnre  or  lot  Kpanle.    The  pansporoblasts 
originate,    in    a    growing 
Sarcosporidian.  at  the  twi> 
poles  of  the  t»dy,  where 
the  pcriphenl  endoplasm 
with  ita  nuclei  is  chiefly 
agzrtgated.     Hon   inter. 


Of  tipe  spores  are  found. 
By  this  time  the  paca- 
■ite  has  greatly  distended 
tbe  musde.fihre  in  vluch 
it  hu  hitherto  Iain,  ab- 

ptactiolly    all    the    con- 

Iractile-substance,  imlil  it 

is  lunounded  only  by  (he 

nrcdemnia      and    sarco- 

plasm.  It  next  passes  into 

the  adjacent   connect  ive- 

tissoe,  and  in  this  phaw 

bas     been     distinguished 

from  Miacluria  as   Bal- 

biania,  under  the  imprenion  (bat  tbe  too  forms  were  quite 

distinct.    In  the  later  stages,  tbe  paiatite  may  become  mare 

rounded,  and  a  cyst  may  be  secreted  around  it  by  the  boat'a 

tissue.     In  these  older  forms,  the  most  centrally  placed  qnre* 

degenerate  and  die,  having  becrane  over-ripe  and  stale. 

With  regard  to  the  qxires  themselvea  and  what  becomes  of 
ihcm,  our  knowledge  is  defective^  Two  kinds  of  reproductive 
genu  have  been  described,  terrEed  respectively  tftimpdra 
(so-called  spoioioilea,  "  Raioey's  corpuscles  ")  and  Manyda- 
spures,  or  simply  spores.     It  seems  prohahle  that  the  ft 


frtsh  hi 


Unfoi 


aitd  tbe  latter  for  infecting 
■,  both  kinds  ol  genu  ate 
Ihcraseirfaiiyonespedea.    Thegymnospores, 


Fio.  II.— Slaaes  in  the  Erowlh  of 
Saraxjslii  UtuBa  of  the  ihcep.    A, 

not  ippeaced;  the  body  <i  the 
(mphoroite  u  aheady  divided  intd 
a  number  of  cdl)  or  panipucoblasts 
Ik).  B  and  C,  Oldn-  ilagH  with 
numenus  pansponblaiti  and  two 
envelgpea.  am  idbtt  SKadmne  and 


■uTMkrJMa  of  Ibc  ^  and  oikei  fomn),  are  anall  lidlMhaped 
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I  irUch  uc  mon  at  kMBBMbold,  (ad  c4piUo 
iil«l«iUiiilemper«lu(«».  Tbe)riq)ii«rtob« 
It  ol  tody  granukr  {KOlopluiii,  cODUinlnc  ■ 
oncMtnovBcuola.    TfaDchkiiiyili>q)OKi,<« 


which  the  body  harbw^me  divKkd 

■■ " '— ■--  mbm  or  itvte" 

■bertirnniM. 


E^Se       i'pE^Tiiv.Si™'*'""™'™"'^''' 

*r"'P™;<^''"'S''p^">l'i'f^  {fig.  .]).  »nd  have  be« 
deicnb«ibyL»vertn.ndM(aniI(ia),  They  also  are  falcifo™ 
tnil  one  eitremily  ia  iDunded,  the  olher  poEnled  There  ii  a  vm 
iWn,  delicate  mBrabrane,  moit  lu^e  a  typic»]  reuiant  spgre 
waU;  and  the  apong  themaelvea  are  eHremely  I'ragile  and  eiuilv 
acted  upon  and  dclonned  by  [eigenti,  even  by  disiUled  water 
Hie  roanded  end  of  the  ipare  contains  a  large  nucleus  white  at 
the  other  end  ii  an  oval,  dearipace,  which,  In  the  [tesh  condition 
ahowiaduimctsiBndalriation.    Theeiact  lignificance ^  thii 

it  recalls  Uiepolar-cjqauleof  a  Myiosporidian  spoil.    The  proof 
of  ihii  interpretation  woiJd  be  the 
oi  A  filament  on  sutiabiy 
iming   the   spoie;   while,    how- 
some  invesli^lon  have  asKrted 
■ucb  a  filament  is  eximdedi  this 

Jt  be  regarded  as  at  all  rertwini 

B  Hence  il  is  nil)  dDubifoI  wheihci  this 

il^"^^.  V^S^  striated  body  reaUy  corteaponds  ts  a 
I-iit.  M.  PniDiiaJ  polar-capaule. 

Fig.  13— Spom  of  Nothing  whatever  i*  koown  a*  to 
Saritxyiiiiiriuaa.Bti\l,  the  natural  means  by  which  Inteclion 
rrom  the  .heep^  with  Sarcospgridla  is  brauf^i  about. 

D.  Spore  in  (he  (mh  coiw   Sroiih  (89)  showed  thai  mice  can  be 
nl^l'cur'Z)"Virf   a   '"f"'"'    *''''    SarcecyilU    muris   by 
•iriated  body  or  cap-    ''""P'y  fecdinj  tbem  on  the  flesh  <if 
.  J"\'  ';'•  Infected  mice.    Il  ii  not  veiy  likely, 

■^™*?..  Sr^KLi""!   *""™^'    '^*    "^    represent,    ih- 


withstand  eiternalcoi 
(iDIermediile)  host 
v«tnh.«tertained. 

"/I  SarcoipDridia 


n  the  c 


cipil  ■pecKS  an:    S.  MUKtouu,  hua  pig.,    sTj^LlS!  uSa 


;7:2iJ.""^ibi-(fSs^  f™.  d-  .«fc.:  «Ki  h-iy.  A 

*.  Oider-Haptosporidla.  Tb«  Sponiioa  Inclnded  i»  thb 
order  ate  characteriaed  by  the  general  aimpHcily  ol  their  devefc^ 
menl,  lod  by  the  undiffereniialed  character  of  tbeit  aporei.  Th« 
order  bdiides  a  good  many  forms,  whose  airangemMit  uhI 
claaai6c»tion  have  bem  recenlly  undertaken  by  CauUery  and 
■Mesna(IB),lowbom,ind*ed.  moat  of  out  knowledge  relating  to 
the  Haplosporiifia  is  due.  The  habitat  of  the  panultti  is 
aufidenlly  Yarfed;  Roiifeis,  Cnistaca,  Annelids  and  fishei 
fumishing  most  of  the  hosts.  A  recent  additloa  .to  the  lilt  ol 
Pimoiat  causing  injuiy  to  ma        " 


aodiew refnngent  iraaulei: 

Ihe      refrinBenl      Dianulei 

the  nuclei  W  are  .™lI.anJ 

Donila  may  break  up  fonlh 

ssTf.'Jsr"'—' 

?i,vi?rji;»3 

and,  (  Fun-groWB  ^lednens 

with  rToiih'!*'ti7^  thiS 

with  Urge  nuclei  and  deuer 

and  I.  Monk  ilatti.  derived 

from  wheh  the  spaces  btvg 

eupcd. 

(ram  *  and  c  by  divi.ioo  of 
the    body    into    KKmentt 

'■"SiEiS,^-"  •* 

emtred   round   the   nuclei, 

1.  i,J,  Commencini  nowlfa  of  Ibe 

tadi  afl  »  fonned  beln(  a 

jpo«^B«™,i!»    »™, 

plication  oT  the  Ducki.  whkh 

reHilu  uhimaioly  in  (Mma 

cellular  uibsunn  or  reaiduil 

such  ai  n  and  t. 

dascribed  by  Minchin  auj  Pantbara  (»t),  who  have  termed  Um 
paMalle  Rkinttptriditim,  from  its  faalHUt  In  the  nasal  septum, 
wIkr  il  [ooduces  peduculale  tumoun. 

BirtramU,t  well-known  parasite  of  the  body-cavi  ly  of  Hotif  et», 

will  aen*  veiy  irH  to  give  a  genetil  idea  of  the  Ufe-cyde  so  lar  u 

ithasyelbeenmadeoutlfig.  14).  TTie Irophoioiie  begins  h'fe u » 

— lall,  rauDded  uainuckaie  coipuscle,  which  as  It  grows,  becomes 

illinudeale.    The  mulllmidear  body  generally  asaomes  ■ 

definite  shape,  often  that  of  a  sausage.    Later,  the  protophsm 

becomes  aegregated  around  each  of  the  nnclei,  giving  the  para*e 

ilbetry-tike  aspect ;  benee  IbiBilage  is  frequently  known  as  a 

il*.    The  uninocleu  cellules  thus  fanned  are  the  iporea, 

h  are  altimatdy  liberated  by  t  he  break-up  of  the  parent  body. 

Each  is  of  quite  simple,  und[IFer«nilateil  sttticture,  possesses  ■ 

targe,  eastly-viaiUe  nucleus,  and  gives  rise  in  due  eoune  to 

mother  young  Iratihoiolte.    In  some  loMuicn,  M  denibcdby 
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■  pmtcctivB  cyM,  rifnihrlrni  loc  Ihc  pntsctloD  ol  tbt  vera 
u  (14.  BaflaptrUiiim  ud  JUiiHi^mlnn*)  the 


a  ipore-aue  1  tbn  Buy  Uva  Uw  fbra  <f  &  lUtle  box  with  ■  bl « 
oiMrcaliuii,  u  in  MOM  (iMCWi  of  Hoflaifin^iK,  cr  Bajr  piaiBi 
ak>oipn>cc««ruil,uiB  Untpiidit'mltg.  ij). 
Tba  HultttriMa  m  dMdst  byCuBBviiid  MaaH  litollm 

« two  nnera  are  tiBDlncladnt  whoat  eiacl  pDiuion  udouhirHl. 

00  HapUipirUIUai:     3  nnrra,  Haplsipcriiitim,  lype-ipecia 
B.  iitirteM;    Vmf^U&m. -ril},  one  •p..  U.  ftMftiaum:    M 

^.MjlinHtr>.fnn[bBipacDcyMiiifaTinBUgde,;*nJitkgB3*i>w. 

tl)  B<uniiiiuilac:  3  gciKim,  Btftronia,  viib  fi.  a^uUst  (rom  in 


ui  Ha^n  poridia. 

t.  RafliiilnrUiiKit  tdtrmini:      3.  H.  ttjJmiilBl. 

B,  on  libcmion :  4,  Vraipaidium  /nUjiiuniM.' 

fr.ifur  bdat  in  lea-ntv.  a.urTacc-viEw; 

1,  B.  lOltfU.  t.  •IdcvEW. 

Audid  ud  B.  tittrufm.  tbg  RMirenn  panille  above  dnnibed ; 

■Jad  tduijettttiJi»m.  with  1.  loiMrfrMliiiii  and  /.  prkjnffnu, 

ftiniUic  In  varinui  bk 
(<)  fWuftriifiuc       genera    [:t)(Ig!^vid■ll«,    lypCyipecin    C 

^vdmtUaj    and  Pelycaryum,  type^pecipa  K  bratuhioiodianam. 

TnelonHareiianrillcinuinllCnuuna.  ThrgFnijiBlailiifitfnrn 


The  (tniu  AUnsi^Dnfium  chouM  pmlnbly  be  pbird  in  a  diHincI 
Eanily.  The  only  ipcdct  u  Tar  docrihed  it  Jf.  Auua/Tt  tmm  the  naial 
aepaa  of  ata,  to  which  reference  baa  above  been  nude.  Anothei 
form,  Ntmmptridinm  upkalodiid,  agreeing  in  Hme  mpecta  wiiJi 
FMiMnptriiium,  baa  been  described  by  Rldewnod  and  Faniham 
(3T>)  from  tbe  nervoin  synem  of  Crfhiiailiicus. 

A  wuiic  wbsit  aKnIiiea  are  dovttf ul,  but  which  ii  lenrded  by 
Cullaiy  ud  HmD  M  allied  la  the  HaploH»ridis,.i>  the  eurioui 
panwle  orifiiwlly  deiuibed  by  Schewiakon  a>  "  endopaiHiatic  lubet" 
of  Cjilalu:  i[  ha>  been  named  by  Ciiullery  and  Mnnil,  Sckcvia' 
Apwtfo.  ThJa  ortiaRtfin  la  remarVable  In  one  or  (wo  wayi:  il  «» 
aetfee  a  conlracILIe  \acitole;  tbe  aaroeboid  trophoeoiHi  tend  ic 
CDTm  plajmafia;    and  the  ipofea,  of  the  uaual  euople  type,  ma> 

J.  Tbeie  reoiBin,  lastly,  ceitain  foims,  which  are  convetuenllj 
grouped  together  ai  "Sparozoa  inctriat  seiii.'  'citherloilheieaui 
thai  It  it  impowtble  to  place  them  in  any  of  Ibe  well-defined  orders 
er  beoiuae  their  lifs-cycle  is  at  present  too  iiuuflidenily  known 
SenHporidia  ia  the  name  given  by  PfeiSei  to  certain  niinuli 
paraKtea  of  the  body-cavity  of  Crustacea;  they  include  Serih 
Iteridium,  BlaTitiardiMH  and  BottUia.  Lymplmsptridiiim,  1 
lorm  with  distributed  tiucleus,  causing  virulent  epidemics  araonj 
brook-trout.ii  considered  by  Caiklns(S)  to  be  suiubly  placed  here 
Another  parasite  of  lymphatic  spaces  and  channels  is  the  resiuk- 
■blef^M^locyifii.describedbyWoadcock  (46),  from  plaice  an< 
Oounden,  which  in  some  respects  ralhec  recalls  ■  Cregal^ne 
TIm  group  Eiosporidia  was  founded  by  Pcrriet  to  include  1 
peculiar  organism,  ectopaiaaitic  dd  Artluoood).  (o  which  Um 
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(in  1758}  fiom  Lagnnge^s  pNdse  demoamatton  of  tlie 
principle  of  Least  AcUon  for  a  particle,  and  its  immwfate  ex- 
tension, on  thebaab  of  bis  ne#  Calculus  of  Variations,  to  a  qrstem 
of  connected  particles  such  as  might  be  taken  aafticpreaentaUon 
el  any  material  system;  bet  here  too  the  same  phyalcal  as 
distinct  from  mediaBical  considerations  cobw  into  pky  «s  in 
d'Aleni^>ert's  principle.    (See  Dynamics:  AndyHotl^ 

It  is  in  the  cases  of  systems  whose  state  is  changing  so  slowly 
that  reactions  arising  from  changing  motions  can  he  negleoted, 
that  the  conditions  are  by  far  the  simpksl.  In  snoh  ssrstems, 
whether  stationary  or  in  a  state  of  steady  motion,  the  encfgy 
depends  on  the  (Joniguration  alone,  and  its  mathematical 
ckp^easion  can  be  determined  from  measnrement  of  the  work 
required  for  a  sufficient  number  of  simple  transformations; 
once  it  is  thus  found,  jdl  the  statical  relaticms  of  the  system  are 
implicitly  determined  along  with  it,  and  the  results  of  all  other 
tnuBsformatiotts  can  be  predicted.  The  general  devidf^ment  of 
such  relations  is  conveniently  classed  as  a  separate  branch  of 
physics  under  the  name  EnergeticSy  &at  inrented  by  W.  J.  &L 
Rankine;  but  the  essential  lii^tations  of  this  method  have  not 
always  been  observed.  As  regards  statical  change,  the  complete 
spedfication  of  a  mechanical  system  is  involved  in  its  geometrical 
configuration  and  the  function  expressing  its  mechanical  energy 
in  terms  thereof.  Systems  which  have  statical  energy-functions 
of  the  same  analytiosl  form  behave  in  corresponding  ways,  mnd 
can  serve  as  models  or  representations  of  one  anoth^. 

EaitHsum  to  Thermal  and  Chemical  5yjlci«.--<This  dominant 
position  of  the  principle  of  energy,  in  ordinary  statical  problems, 
has  in  recent  times  been  extended  to  transfoimations  invdving 
change  of  physical  state  or  chemical  constitution  as  weH  as  change 
of  geometrical  configuration.  In  this  wider  fidd  we  cannot 
assert  that  mecfaaniad  (or  available)  energy  is  never  lost,  for  it 
may  be  degraded  into  thermal  energy;  but  we  can  use  the 
principle  that  on  the  other  hand  it  can  never  qwntaneeusly 
increase.  If  this  were  not  so,  cychc  processes  might  theoretically 
be  arranged  which  would  continue  to  supply  mechanical  power 
so  long  as  energy  of  any  kind  remained  in  the  system;  whereas 
the  irregular  and  uncontrollable  character  of  the  molecular 
motions  and  strains  which  constitute  thermal  energy,  in  combina- 
tion  with  the  vast  number  of  the  molecules,  must  place  an  effectual 
bar  on  their  unlimited  co-ordination.  To  establish  a  doctrine 
of  energetics  that  shall  form  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  theory 
of  the  trend  of  chemical  and  physical  change,  we  have,  there- 
fore, to  impart  precision  to  this  motion  of  available  energy. 

Camoi's  Principle:  Entropy. -^T^e  whole  subject  is  involved 
in  the  new  principle  contributed  to  theoretical  physics  by  Sadi ' 
Camot  in  1824,  in  which  the  far-readiing  modem  conception  of 
cydic  processes  was  first  sdentifically  developed.  It  was  shown 
by  Camot,  on  the  basis  of  certain  axioms,  irimse  theoretical 
foundations  were  subsequently  corrected  and  strengthened  by 
Clausius  and  Lord  Kelvin,  that  a  reversible  mechanical  process, 
working  in  a  cyde  by  means  of  thermal  transfers,  whidi  takes 
heat,  say  Hi,  into  the  material  system  at  a  given  temperature 
Ti,  and  delivers  the  part  of  it  not  utilized,  say  H|,  at  s^  lower 
given  temperature  T«,  is  more  efficient,  considered  as  a  working 
engine,  than  any  other  such  process,  operating  between  the  same 
two  temperatures  but  not  reversible,  could  be.  This  relation  of 
inequality  involves  a  definite  law  of  eqtudity,  that  the  mechanical 
effidendes  of  all  reversible  cyclic  processes  are  the  same,  whatever 
be  the  nature  of  thdr  operation  or  the  material  substances 
involved  in  them;  that  in  fact  the  effidency  is  a  function  solely 
of  the  two  temperatures  at  which  the  cydically  working  system 
takes  in  and  g^es  out  heat.  These  considecatioas  constitute  a 
fundamental  general  prindi^e  to  which  all  possible  slow  revertible 
processes,  so  far  as  they  concern  matter  in  bulk,  must  conform  in 
all  thdr  stages;  its  application  is  almost  coextensive  with  the 
scope  of  general  physics,  the  special  kinetic  theories  in  which 
inertia  is  involved,  being  excepted.  (See  Tbesmodvkamics.) 
If  the  working  system  is  an  ideal  gas-engine,  in  which  a  perfect 
gas  (known  from  experience  to  be  a  possible  state  of  matter)  is 
passed  through  the  cyde,  and  if  temperature  b  measured  from 
the  absolute  zero  by  the  expansion  of  this  gas,  then  simple  direct 


calcnlatibn  on  thd  hash  of  the  laiirs  of  ideal  gases  shows  that 
H|/T|«Ht/Ti;  and  as  by  the  conservation  of  energy  the  work 
done  is  Hi— Ht,  it  follows  that  the  effidency,  measured  as  the 
ratio  of  the  work  done  to  the  supply  of  heat,  is  i — T«/Ti.  If  we 
change  the  sign  of  Hi  and  thus  consider  heat  as  positive  when 
it  is  restored  to  the  system  as  is  Ht,  the  fundamental  equation 
becomes  Hi/Ti+H|/Tsi*o;  and  as  any  complex  reversible 
working  system  may  be  considered  as  compounded  in  various 
ways  of  chains  of  elementary  systems  of  thb  type,  tohose  efuts 
are  additket  the  general  proposition  follows,  that  in  any  reversible 
complete  cydic  change  which  involves  the  taking  in  oif  heat  by 
the  system  of  which  the  amount  is  m,  when  its  temperature 
ranges  between  T^  and  Tr-flT,  the  equation  IBWr/Ti^  holds 
good.  Moreover,  if  the  changes  are  not  reversible,  the  proportion 
of  the  beat  supply  that  is  utilised  for  mechanical  work  will  be 
smaller,  so  that  more  heat  will  be  restored  to  the  system,  and 
2iHr/Tr  or,  as  It  may  be  expressed,  fdHfT,  must  have  a  larger 
vahie,  and  most  thus  be  positive,  llie  first  statement  involves 
further,  that  for  all  revei^Ue  paths  of  change  of  the  system  from 
one  state  C  to  another  state  D,  the  value  of  JdBfT  must  be  the 
same,  because  any  one  of  these  paths  and  any  other  one  reversed 
would  form  ncydt;  wfaeieas  for  any  irreversible  path  of  change 
between  the  same  states  this  integral  must  have  a  greater  value 
(and  so  exceed  the  difference  of  entropies  at  the  ends  of  the  path). 
The  definite  quantity  represented  by  this  integral  for  a  reversible 
.path  wta  introduced  by  Clausius  in  1854  (also  adumbrated  by 
Kelvin's  investigations  about  the  same  time),  and  was  named 
afterwards  by  him  the  increase  of  the  entropy  of  the  system  in 
passing  from  the  state  C  to  the  state  D.  This  increase,  being  thus 
the  same  for  the  unlimited  number  of  possible  reversible  paths 
involving  independent  variation  of  all  its  finite  co-ordinates, 
along  which  the  system  can  pass,  can  depend  only  on  the  terminal 
states.  The  entropy  belonging  to  a  ^ven  state  is  therefore  a 
function  of  that  state  alone,  irrespective  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  reached;  and  this  is  the  justification  of  the  assignment  to 
it  of  a  special  name,  connoting  a  property  of  the  system  depending 
on  its  actual  condition  and  not  on  its  previous  history.  Every 
reversible  change  in  an  isolated  system  thus  maintains  the 
entropy  of  that  system  unaltered;  no  possible  spontaneous 
change  can  involve  decrease  of  the  entropy;  while  any  defect  of 
reversibility,  arising  from  diffusion  of  matter  or  motion  in  the 
system,  necessarily  leads  to  increase  of  entropy.  For  a  physical  or 
cheniical  system  only  those  changes  are  spontaneously  possible 
which  would  lead  to  increase  of  the  entropy;  if  the  entropy  is 
already  a  maximum  for  the  g^en  total  energy,  and  so  incapable 
of  further  continuous  increase  under  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  the  system,  there  must  be  stable  equilibrium. 

Tills  definite  quantity  belonging  to  a  material  system,  its 
emropy  ^,  is  thus  concomitant  with  its  en^gy  E,  which  is  also  a 
definite  function  of  its  actual  state  by  the  law  of  conservation  of 
energy;  these,  along  With  hs  temperature  T,  and  the  various 
co-ordinates  expressing  its  geometrical  configuration  and  its 
physical  and  chemical  constitution,  are  the  quantities  frith 
which  the  thermodynamics  of  the  system  deals.  That  branch  of 
science  develops  the  consequencesinvohred  in  just  two  principles: 
(i.)  that  the  energy  of  every  isolated  system  is  constant,  and  (ii.) 
that  its  entropy  can  never  diminish;  any  complication  that  may 
be  involved  arises  from  complexity  in  the  systems  to  which  these 
two  laws  have  to  be  applied. 

The  General  Thermodynamic  Equation.^-Vfhen  any  physicatl  or 
chemical  system  undergoes  an  infinitesimal  change  of  state,  we 
have  dE  i-dH-HU,  where  6H  is  the  energy  that  has  been  acquired 
as  heat  from  sources  extraneous  to  the  system  during  the  change, 
and  613  is  the  energy  that  has  been  imparted  by  reversible 
agencies  such  as  mechanical  or  electric  work.  It  is,  however, 
not  usually  possible  to  discriminate  permanently  between  heat 
acquiredand  work  imparted,  for(unless  for  isothermal  transforma- 
tions) neither  5H  nor  5Uis  the  exact  differential  of  a  function  of 
the  constitution  of  the  system  and  so  independent  of  its  previous 
history,  although  their  sum  BE  is  such ;  but  we  can  utilize  the 
fact  that^H  is  equal  toT5^  where 5^  is  such,  as  has  just  been  seen. 
Thns  E  and  ^  represent  properties  of  the  system  which,  along  with 
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tempentute,  pressure  and  other  mdependeiit  daU  specifying  its 
oonstitutioni  must  form  the  variables  of  an  analytical  exposition. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  substitute  TS^  for  Oi;  also  the  dumgt  of 
internal  energy  is  determined  by  the  change  of  constitution, 
involving  a  differential  rdaUon  of  type 

«U  -  -^+«W+|lilllli+/i|»«t+. . . .+!«..««« 

when  the  system  consists  of  an  intimate  mixture  (solution)  of 
masses  mi,  ms, . . .  m»  of  given  constituents,  which  differ  physically 
or  chemically  but  may  be  partially  transformable  into  each  other 
by  chemical  or  physical  action  during  the  changes  under  con- 
sideration^ the  whole  being  of  volume  t  and  under  extraneous 
pressure  ^  while  W  is  potential  energy  arising  from  physical 
forces  such  as  those  of  gravity,  capillarity,  &c.    The  variables 

M|,Mt, Mm  may  not  be  all  independent;  for  example,  if  the 

system  were  chloride  of  ammonium  gas  existing  along  with  its 
gaseous  products  of  dissociation,  hydrochloric  add  and  ammonia, 
only  one  of  the  three  masses  would  be  independently  variable.  The 
sufficient  number  of  these  variables  (independent  components) 
together  with  two  other  variables,  which  may  be  v  and  T,  or  v  and 
^,  specifics  and  determines  the  sUte  of  the  system,  considered  as 
matter  in  bulk,  at  each  instant.  It  b  usual  to  include  4W  in 
ti^mi  +  . . . ;  in  all  cases  where  this,  ii  possible  the  sin^ 
eouation 

«E  Pi  T«*-Ate+w««i +**<«•+.  ••.+*«-»>*•  (I) 

thus  expresses  the  complete  variation  of  the  energy-function  £ 
arisiog  from  change  of  state;  and  when  the  part  involving  the  n 
constitutive  differentials  has  been  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  them  that  are  really  independent,  this  equation  by 
itself  becomes  the  unique  expression  of  aH  the  thermodynamic 
relations  of  the  system.  These  are  in  fact  the  various  relations 
ensuring  that  the  right-hand  side  is  an  exact  differential,  and  are 
of  the  type  of  reciprocal  relations  such  as  diirld^^'dT/dmr. 

The  condition  that  the  state  of  the  system  be  one  of  stable 
equilibrium  is  that  5^,  the  variation  of  entropy,  be  negative  for 
all  formally  imaginable  infinitesimal  transformations  which 
make  6E  vanish;  for  as  6^  cannot  actually  be  negative  for  any 
spontaneous  variation,  none  of  these  transformations  can  then 
occur.  From  the  form  of  the  equation,  this  condition  b  the  same 
as  that  5E-TS^  must  be  positive  for  all  possible  variations  of 
state  of  the  system  as  above  defined  in  terms  of  co-ordinates 
representing  its  constitution  in  bulk,  without  restriction. 

We  can  change  one  of  the  independent  variables  expressing  the 
sUte  of  the  system  from  ^  to  T  by  subtracting  5(^)  from  both 
sides  of  the  equation  of  variation:  then 

It  follows  that  for  isothermal  changes,  ix,  those  for  which  5T  ii 
maintained  null  by  an  environment  at  conUant  temperature,  the 
condition  of  stable  equilibrium  is  that  the  function  E-T^  shall  be 
a  minimum.  If  the  system  is  subject  to  an  external  pressure  ^, 
which  as  well  as  the  temperature  is  imposed  constant  from 
without  and  thus  incapable  of  variation  through  internal  changes, 
the  conditbn  of  stable  equilibrium  is  similarly  that  £>T4+^ 
shall  be  a  minimum. 

A  chemical  system  maintained  at  constant  temperature  by 
communicatbn  of  heat  from  its  environment  may  thus  have 
several  states  of  stable  equilibrium  correH>onding  to  different 
minima  of  the  funcUon  here  considered,  just  as  there  may  be 
several  minima  of  elevation  on  a  landscape,  one  at  the  bottom  of 
each  depression;  in  fact,  this  analogy,  when  extended  to  space  of 
n  dimensions,  exactly  fits  the  case.  If  the  system  is  sufficiently 
disturbed,  for  example,  by  electric  shock,  it  may  pass  over 
(explosively)  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  minimum,  but  never 
(without  compensation  from  outside)  in  the  <^>posite  direction. 
The  former  passage,  moreover,  u  often  effected  by  introducing  a 
new  substance  into  the  system;  sometimes  that  substance  is 
recovered  unaltered  at  the  end  of  the  process,  and  then  its  action 
is  said  to  be  purely  catalytic,  its  presence  niodifies  the  form  of 
the  function  E-T^  so  as  to  obliterate  the  ridge  between  the  two 
equilibrium  states  in  the  graphical  representation. 

There  are  systems  in  which  the  equilibrium  states  are  but  very 
slightly  dependent  on  temperature  and  pressure  within  wide 
Uroiu,  outside  which  reaction  takes  place.    Thus  while  there  an 


cases  in  wfakfa  a  state  of  mobile  diwodition  eahtt  in  the  tysie« 
which  changes  continuously  as  a  functSon  of  these  vaiiablea, 
there  are  others  in  which  change  doea  not  sensibly  occur  at  all 
until  a  certain  temperalwe  of  reaction  Is  attained,  after  which  It 
proceeds  very  rapidly  owing  to  the  heat  developed,  and  the 
system  soon  becomes  sensibly  permanent  in  a  transformed  phase 
by  completion  of  the  reaction.  In  some  cases  of  this  latter  type 
the  cause  of  the  dday  in  gfrting  lies  possibly  in  pesaiiw  resistance 
to  change,  of  the  nature  of  viscosity  or  friction,  wUdi  is 
competent  to  oMivert  an  unstable  mechanical  eqtdhbrinm'lnto  % 
moderate^  stable  one;  but  in  moat  such  lenctione  there  seems  to 
be  no  exact  equilibrium  at  any  temperature,  short  of  the  ultimate 
SUte  of  dissipated  energy  in  which  the  reaction  is  completed, 
although  theveknty  of  reactionisfoundtodiminish  exponentially 
with  change  of  temperature,  and  thus  becomes  insigidficant  at  a 
small  interval  from  the  temperature  of  pronounced  activity. 

Froo  Emriy.—Tbm  quantity  £-T^  thus  pbys  the  same 
fundamental  pert  in  the  thennal  statics  of  general  chemkal 
systeAis  at  uniform  temperature  that  the  potential  energy  plays 
in  the  statks  of  mechanical  f^steoM  oi  unchanging  constitution. 
It  is  &  function  of  the  geometrical  co-ordinates,  the  physical  and 
rhrmiral  oonstitutioa,  and  the  tempenture  of  the  system,  which 
deteimines  the  fondifions  of  stable  equilibrium  ai  each  Umpor^ 
tnre;  it  is,  In  fact,  the  potential  energy  generalised  so  as  to 
include  temperature^  and  thus  be  a  single  function  relating  to  eadi 
temperature  but  at  the  same  time  affording  a  basis  of  connexioo 
beiareeA  the  properties  of  the  system  at  different  temperatures. 
It  has  been  called  the/rer  omrgy  of  the  system  by  UefaaholU,  for 
it  b  the  part  of  the  energy  whose  variation  b  connected  witk 
changes  in  the  bodily  structure  of  the  system  represented  by  the 
variables  wi,  mt,  * . »  m»,  and  not  with  the  irr^ular  oMkcalar 
motions  represented  by  heat,  so  that  it  can  take  part  freely  In 
physical  transformations.  Yet  thb  holds  good  only  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  temperature  b  not  varied;  it  has  been 
seen  above  that  for  the  more  general  variation  ikeither  JH  nor  JU 
b  an  exact  differential,  and  no  line  of  separation  can  be  draws 
between  thermal  and  mechanical  energies. 

The  study  of  the  evohitioa  of  ideas  in  thb,  the  most  abstract 
branch  of  modem  mathematical  physics,  b  rendered  difficult  la 
the  manner  of  most  purely  philosophical  subjects  by  the  variety 
of  terminology,  mudi  of  it  only  partially  appropriate,  that  has 
been  employed  to  express  the  fundamental  principles  by  different 
investigators  and  at  different  stages  of  the  development. 
Attentive  examination  will  show,  what  b  indeed  hardly  surprising* 
that  the  principles  <rf  the  theory  of  free  energy  of  Gibtw  and  Helm- 
holtz  had  been  already  gra^wd  and  exem(dified  by  Lord  Kdvin 
in  the  very  eariy  days  of  the  subject  (see  the  paper  "  On  the 
Thermoelastic  and  Thermomagnetic  Properties  of  Matter, 
Part  I." .  Qmarterly  Journal  of  Maikematia,  No.  i,  April  1855; 
reprinted,  in  PkU.  Mag.,  January  1878,  and  in  MaiJL  and  Pk^ 
Papertf  voL  I.  pp.  apt,  seq.).  Thus  Uie  striking  new  advance 
contained  In  the  more  modem  work  of  J.  Willard  Gibbs  (187$- 
1877)  and  of  Hebnholts  (1883)  was  mther  the  sustained  ^ncfal 
application  of  these  ideis  to  chemical  systems,  such  as  the 
galvanic  cell  and  dissociating  gaseous  systems,  and  in  general 
fashion  to  heterogeneous  concomitant  phases..  The  f undsjmental 
paper  of  Kelvin  connecting  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell 
with  the  energy  of  rhpmical  transformation  b  of  date  1851,  some 
years  before  the  distinctioB  between  free  energy  and  total  energy 
had  definitely  crystalUeed  out;  and,  posnbly  satisfied  with  the 
approximate  exactness  of  hb  imperfect  formula  when  applied  to  a 
Daniell's  cell  {infra),  and  deterred  by  absence  of  experimental 
data,  he  did  not  return  to  the  subject.  In  1852  he  briefly 
announced  (Proc  Roy.  Soe.  BUn.)  the  principle  of  the  dissipation 
of  mechanical  (or  available)  energy,  including  the  necessity  ol 
compensation  ebewhere  when  restoration  occurs,  in  the  form  that' 
"  any  restoration  of  mechanical  energy,  without  more  than  an 
equivalent  of  dissipation,  b  impossible" — probably  even  in 
vital  activity;  but  a  sufildent  specification  of  available  energy 
(cf.iM/ra)  was  not  then  developed.  In  the  paper  above  referred  to, 
where  thb  was  done,  and  illustrated  by  full  application  to  solid 
elastic  ijrsteiMyths  total  enstgybtspresanted  by  •  and  bnamsd 
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« the  btrinslc  energy,**  the  energy  taken  in  daring  an  Isothermal 
'trai»fonnation  is  represented  bye,  of  which  H  is  taken  in  as  heat, 
while  the  remainder,  the  change  of  free  (or  mechanical  or 
available )  energy  of  the  system  is  the  unnamed  quantity  denoted 
by  the  symbol  tCi  which  is  "  the  work  done  by  the  applied  forces  " 
at  uniform  temperature.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  w  and  not  e 
that  is  the  potential  energy-function  for  isothermal  change,  of 
which  the  form  can  be  determbied  directly  by  dynamical  and 
physic^  experiment,  and  from  which  alone  the  criteria  of 
equih*brium  and  stress  are  to  be  derived— simply  for  the  reason 
that  for  all  reversible  paths  at  constant  temperature  between  the 
tame  terminal  configurations,  there  most,  by  Camot's  principle, 
be  the  same  gain  or  Ices  of  heat    And  a  system  of  fbrsMilae-are 

given  (s)  to  (n)— JSas.  ir,  •■»"-^+ jf  «<ft  for  finflin^  the  total 

energy  e  (or  any  temperature  t  when  v  and  the  thermal  capadty  t 
of  \he  system,  in  a  standard  state,  have  thus  been  ascertained, 
and  another  for  establishing  connexion  between  the  form  of  w 
for  one  temperature  and  its  form  for  adjacent  temperaturet— 
which  are  Identical  with  those  developed  by  Helmholta  k>ng 
afterwards,  in  1882,  except  that  the  entropy  appears  only  as  an 
unnamed  integral.  The  progress  of  physical  science  is  formally 
identified  with 'the  exploration  of  this  function  w  for  physical 
systems,  with  continually  increasing  exactness  and  range--«xcepc 
where  pure  kinetic  considerations  prevail,  in  which  cases  the 
wider  Hamiltonian  dynamical  formulation  is  fundamental. 
Another  aspect  of  the  matter  v^  be  developed  below. 

A  somewhat  different  procedure,  in  terms  of  entr»py  as 
fundamental,  has  been  adc^ted  and  developed  by  nanck.  In  an 
isolated  -system  the  trend  of  change  must  be  in  the  direetlon 
which  increases  the  entropy  ^,  by  Clausfus'  form  of  the  principle. 
Bnt  in  experiment  it  is  a  system  at  constant  temperature  rather 
than  an  adiabatic  one  that  usually  is  involved;  this  can  be 
attained  formally  by  indudinirln  the  Isolated  system  (cf.  h^)  a 
^urce  of  heat  at  that  temperature  and  of  unlimited  capacity, 
when  the  energy  of  the  original  system  ina«asea  by5E  this  source 
must  give  up  heat  of  amoimt  <E,  and  its  entropy  therefore 
diminishes  5E/T.  Thus  for  the  original  system  malntalnM  at- 
constant  temperature  T  it  Is  d^-4E/T  that  must  always 
bo  positive  in  spontaneous  change,  which  is  the  aame  citterioD  as 
was  reached  abovew  Reference  may  abo  b«  made  to  H.  A. 
Lortai^s- CeUected  Scientifie  FaperSf  part  L 

A  striking  anticipation,  almost  contemporaneoos,  of  Gibbs's 
thermodynamic  potential  theory  (.mfra)  was  made  by  Clerk 
Maxwell  in  connexion  with  the  discussion  of  Andrews's  aEperi> 
ments  on  the  critical  temperature  of  mixed  gases,  in  a  letter 
pubttsfaed  in  Sif  G.  G.  Stokes's  ScUnHfie  Con$sp<md9$ie$  (voL 

il.p.  34). 

Available  Bnergy.^Tht  sane  <nuuitity  4,  which  Oaniiis 
named  the  entropy,  aroee  in  various  ways  in  the  eariy  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  in  the  train  of  ideasof  Ranklne  and  Kelvin 
relating  to  the  expression  of  the  osotZo^  Mwriy  A  of  the  material 
system.  Suppose  there  were  -accessible  «n  auxiliary  system 
containing  an  unUmiled  quantity  of  heat  at  absolute  temperature 
.  To,  forming  a  condenser  into  which  heat  can  be  discharged  from 
the  working  system,  or  from  which  it  may  be  recovered  at  that 
temperature:  we  proceed  to  find  how  much  of  the  heat  of  our 
system  is  available  for  transformation  into  mechanical  work,  in  a 
process  which  reduces  the  whole  system  to  the  tamperatuse  c4 
this  condenser.  Provided  the  process  of  redaction  is  performed 
reversibly,  it  b  immaterial,  by  Camot's  principle,  in  what 
manner  it  is  effected:  thua  in  foQowkig  It  out  in  detaft  we  can 
consider  each  elementary  qoantity  of  heat  9H  removed  from  the 
system  as  set  aside  at  its  actual  temperature  between  T  aod 
T+<T  for  the  production  of  mechanical  work  IW  and  the 
residue  of  it  5Ho  as  directly  discharged  Into  the  condenser  at  T*, 
The  principle  of  Camot  g^ves^/T«$H«/To,  so  that  the  portion 
of  the  heat  0H  that  is  not  available  for  work  is  <H«,  equal  to 
T«5H/T.  In  the  whole  process  the  pait  not  available  in  connexion 
with  the  condenser  at  T»  is  therefore  To/iH/T.  This  quantity 
must  be  the  same  whatever  reversible  process  is  employed: 
Aos,  for  example,  we  may  first  tnasf orm  the  system  mvo^y 


from  the  state  C  to  the  state  D,  and  then  from  the  state  D  to  the 
final  state  of  uniform  temperature  Te*  It  follows  that  the  value 
of  TtfdHJTf  representing  the  ^eat  d^mded,  is  the  same  along  all 
revenible  pathaof  transformation  from  the  state  C  to  the  state  D ; 
so  that  the  function  fdHJT  is  the  excess  of  a  definite  quantity 
^  connected  with  the  system  in  the  former  state  as  compared 
with  the  kttcr. 

It  is  ttsmal  to  change  the  law  of  sign  of  JH  so  that  gain  of  heat 
by  the  system  is  reckoned  positive;  then,  relative  to  a  condenser 
of  imtintfted  capacity  at  T»,  the  state  C  contains  more  mechanic* 
ally  meaHabU  enmfy  than  the  state  D  by  the  amount 
Bc'Eo^'TjaiTt  that  la,  by  Ec-EsrT«i^trM»  In  this  way 
the  existence  ci  an  entropy  function  with  a  definite  value  for  each 
state  of  t)»  83rstem  ia  again  seen  to  be  the  direct  analytical 
equivalent  of  Camot's  axiom  that  no  process  can  be  more  efficient 
than  a  levecsiUe  process  between  the  same  Initial  and  final  states. 
The  name  moHrity  of  a  system  was  proposed  by  Lord  Kelvin  in 
1879  for  thia  oonoeption  of  available  energy.  It  Is  here  specified 
as  rdative  to  n  condenaer  of  nnlimited  capacity  at  an  assigned 
temperature  T«:  sane  such  specification  is  necessary  to  the 
definition;  in  fact,  if  T%  were  the  absolute  aero,  all  the  energy 
would  be  mechanically  available. 

But  wo  can  obtain  an  Intrinaically  differei^  and  self-contained 
comparison  of  the  available  energies  in  a  system  in  two  different 
statca  at  different  temperatures,  by  ascertaining  how  much 
energy  would  be  dissipated  in  each  in  a  reduction  to  the  same 
standard  state  of  the  system  itself,  at  a  standard  temperature  Tt. 
We  have  only  to  reverse  the  operation,  and  change  back  this 
standard  state  to  each  of  the  others  in  turn.  This  will  involve 
abstractions  of  heat  iiB.%  from  the  various  portions  of  the  system 
in  the  standard  state,  and  returns  of  5H  to  the  state  at  T« ;  if 
this  return  were  JHoT/Tg  instead  of  JH,  there  would  be  no  loss  ot 
availability  in  the  direct  process;  hence  there  is  actual  dissipfr< 
tion  <H*^H«T/To,  that  Is  T  ($^-^0).  On  passing  from  state  1 
to  state  a  throu^  this  standard  state  o  the. difference  of  these 
dissipariona  will  r^reaent  the  energy  of  the  system  that  has 
become  unavailable.  Thus  in  this  sense  £  -T^+T^o+const. 
represents  for  each  state  the  amount  of  energy  that  Is  available; 
\ml  instcadol  implying  an  unljmitfri  source  of  heat  at  the  standard 
temperature  T^,  it  implies  that  there  is  no  extraneous  source. 
The  available  energy  thua  defined  diners  from  £-T^,  the/r^ 
ener^  of  Helmholtc,  or  the  werk  ftmcUan  of  the  apfiied  forces  of 
Kelvin,  which  involves  no  reference  to  any  standard  state,  by  a 
simple  linear  function  of  the  temperaturealonewhichb  immaterial 
as  regards  its  applications^ 

The  detecmlnatson  of  the  avaOaUe  mechanical  energy  arising 
from  diffenDces  of  temperatnce  between  the  parts  of  the  same 
^stea  is  a  mora  complex  problem,  because  it  Involves  a 
dfterminataon  of  the  common  temperature  to  which  reversible 
processes  irill  ultimately  reduce  them;  for  the  simple  case  in 
whkh  no  changes  of  state  occur  the  solution  was  given  by  Lord 
Kelvin  in  x8^,  in  oonnexioii  with  the  above  train  of  ideas  (cf. 
Tait's  TkemodynornkSt  |x79).  In  the  present  exposition  the 
^stem  is  sensibly  In  equilibriuffi  at  each  stage,  so  that  its 
temperature  T  is  always  uniform  throughout;  isolated  p<Mioo8 
at  different  temperatures  would  be  treated  as  different  systems. 

TkermodiynamSc  PtftanUaU.-^^e  have  now  to  devek^p  the 
relations  involved  in  the  general  equation  (x)  of  thermodynamics. 
Stippose  the  material,  system  includes  two  coexistent  states  or 
phases,  with  opportunity  for  free  interchange  of  oonstituentsr- 
for  example,  a  salt  solution  and  the  aqueous  vapour  in  equilibrium 
with  it.  Then  In  equilibrium  a  sliglit  transfer  hm  of  the  water- 
substance  of  mass  Mr  constituting  the  vapour,  into  the  water- 
substance  of  mass  fiif  existing  in  the  sdurion,  should  not  produce 
any  alteration  of  the  first  order  in  $£--T8^;  therefore  pr  must  be 
equal  to  ^,.  The  quantity  /i«.  is  called  by  Willard  Gibbs  the 
potential  of  the  corresponding  substance  of  mass  mr\  it  may  be 
defined  as  its  marginal  available  energy  per  unit  mass  at  the 
given  temperature.  If  then  a  system  involves  in  this  way 
coexistent  phases  which  remain  permanently  sepaxau,  the 
potei^ala  of  any  constituent  must  be  the  same  in  all  of  them  in 
whkh  that  oQnaiitaeot  exists,  lor  otherwJK  it  trould  tend  to  pass 
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from  tfaje  phases  in  whldl  lU  poteodal  is  higher  to  tlwse  in  whkh 
it  is  lower.  If  the  constituent  is  non-existent  in  any  phase,  its 
poLenOal  when  in  that  phase  would  have  to  be  higher  than  in  the 
others  in  which  it  is  actually  present;  but  as  the  potential 
increases  togarithmically  when  the  density  of  the  constituent  is 
indefinitely  diminished,  this  condition  is  automatically  satisfied 
— or,  more  strictly,  the  constitutent  cannot  be  entirely  absent, 
but  the  presence  of  the  merest  trace  will  sofike  to  satisfy  the 
condition  of  equality  of  potential  When  the  action  of  the  force  of 
gravity  is  taken >into  account,  the  potential  of  eadi  constituent 
roust  include  the  gravitational  potential  fAr;  in  thft  equilibriuia 
state  the  total  potential  of  each  coustituent,  including  this  part, 
must  be  the  same  throughout  all  parts  of  the  system  into  which 
it  is  freely  mobile.  An  example  is  Dalton's  law  of  the  indepen- 
dent distributions  of  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere.  If  it  were  in  a 
state  of  rest.  A  similar  statement  applies  to  other  forms  of 
mecham'cal  potential  energy  arisinf  from  actions  at  a  distance. 

When  a  slight  constitutive  change  occurs  in  a  galvanic  element 
at  given  temperature,  producing  available  eoeigy  of  electric 
current,  in  a  reversiMe  nmnner  and  isothermally,  at  the  expense  of 
chemical  energy,  it  is  the  freeenergy  of  the  system  E—T^,not  its 
total  intrinsic  energy,  whose  vahie  must  be  oonaorved  during  the 
process.  Thus  the  electromotive  force  b  equal  to  the  change  of 
this  free  energy  per  electrochemical  equivalent  of  reaction  i^  the 
cell  This  proportion,  developed  by  Oibbs  anc(  later  by  Hdm- 
holtz,  modifies  the  eariier  one  of  Kelvin— which  tacitly  assumed 
all  the  energy  of  reaction  to  be  available-*exoq>t  in  the  cases 
such  as  that  of  a  Daniell's  cell,  in  which  the  magnitude  of  the 
electromotive  force  does  not  depend  sensibly  on  the  temperatoft.. 

The  effects,  produced  on  electromotive  forces  by  difference  of 
concentrations  in  -dilute  solutions  can  thus  be  accounted  for  and 
traced  out,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  free  enerf^  for 
such  cases;  as  also  the  effects  of  pressure  in  the  case  oi  gas 
batteries.  The  free  energy  does  not  sensibly  depend  on  whether 
the  substance  is  solid  or  fused — for  the  two  states  are  in 
equilibrium  at  the  temperature  of  fusion— though  the  total 
energy  differs  in  these  two  cases  by  the  heat  of  fusion;  for  this 
reason,  as  Gibbs.  pointed  out,  voHaic  poteatial-diferenqM  axe  tlie 
same  for  the  fused  aa  for  the  aofid  state  of  the  abbstances 
concerned. 

RtUuicns  involvmg  CoHtiiHOim  #nfy.— The  potential  of  li 
component  in  a  given  sohitlon  can  depend  only  on  the  tempera^ 
lure  atfd  pressure  of  the  solution,  and  the  densities  of  the  various 
components,  inchiding  itself;  as  no  dlstnnco-actioDs  era  usually 
Involved  in  chemical  physics,  it  will  not  dtpend  on  the  aggregate 
masses  present.  The  example  above  niontloned,oftwiq€ocxistent 
phases  liquid  hnd  vapour,  indkratft  Chat  there  nugr  thus  be 
retetions  between  the  constitutians  of  the  phases  prtMni  in  a. 
chemical  system  which  do-pot  invohm  their  total  masses.  Then 
are  developed  in  A  very  dirsa  manner  hi  WOhud  Gibbs's  original 
procedure.  In  so  far  aa  attractiona  at  a  distant  (a  anif<tfm 
force  such  as  gmvity  being  excepted)  and  capillazy  actions  at  the 
Internees  between  thephascrare  inoperative,  the  londanencal 
equation  (x)  can  be  Integrated.  Indnsing  the  volume  k  times, 
and  all  the-masses  to  the  same  extent— in  hd,  pladng  alongside 
each'  othec  k  Identical  systems  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure— will  increase^  and  E  in  the  same  ratio  k;  thus  E  must 
be  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  first  degree  of  the  independent 
variabks  ^,  v,  wi,  ...,«.,  nod  therefore  by  Eukr's  theorem 
relating  to  such  functions 

B-Tf-ptr-hMiiii+  ....  +j%si*. 

This  yitegral  equation  merely  expresses  tbe.additive'duuacter  of 
the  energies  and  entropies  of  adjacent  portions  of  the  system  at 
uniform  temperature,  and  thus  depends  only  on  the  absence  of 
sensible  physical  action  directly  across  finite  distances.  If  we 
form  from  it  the  expression  for  the  complete  differential  <E,  and 
subtract  (x),  there  remains  the  relation 

o  - #<t  -»«^-hm«/H-^  ....  +««W  (a) 

This  implies  that  in  each  phase  the  change  of  pfesBOie  depends  on 
and  b  determined  by  the  changes  in  T,  mi,  .  •  •  ^alone;  as  we 
kftow  beforebsod  chat  a  physical  peopacty  Um 


analytkal  function  nf  the  state  of  the  ayataa,  it  b  therffoi|p.n 
function  oi  these  »+  x  quantitiea.  When  th^  are  all  inden 
pendently  variable,  the  densities  of  the  various  cuastit«ent|  aj|d 
of  the  entropy  in  the  phase  are  expressed  by  the  partial  ffuxion4  ol 
^  with  reapea  to  them:  thus 

But  when,  as  In  the  case  above  refeured  to  of  chloride  <d 
ammonium  gns  exbting  partially  dissociated  along  with  its 
constituenu,  the  masses  are  not  Mependsnt,  necessary  linea; 
relations,  furnished  by  the  laws  oldefinite  combining  proportionsi 
subsbt  between  the  partial  fluxions,  aad  the  form  of  the 
function  which  expresses  pb  thus  restricted,  in  a  manner  which  b 
easily  expressible  in  each  specbl  case. 

Thb  pxoporition  that  the  pressure  In  any  phase  b  a  function  cf 
the  temperature  nnd  of  the  poteotiab  of  the  independent  con- 
stitueota,  thus  appears  as  a  consequence  of  Carnot's  axiom 
combined  with  the  energy  principle  and  the  absence  of  effective 
actaona  at  a  distance.  It  shows  that  at  a  given  temperature  and 
prsssura  the  potentiab  are  not  all  independent,  that  there,  is  a 
necessary  relation  ronnecting  them.  Thb  b  the  equation  of  state 
or  constitution  of  the  phase,  whose  existence  forms  one  mode  of 
expresaioii  of  Camot's  principle,  and  in  which  ail  the  properties 
o£  the  phase  are  involved  and  can  thence  be  derived  by  simple 
dMerentbtlon* 

Tke  Ph$H  Xii<e.— When  the  material  system  contains  only  a 
single  phase,  the  xwmber  of  independent  variations,  in  addition 
to  change  of  temperature  and  pressure,  that  can  spontaneously 
occur  in  its  constitution  b  thus  one  less  than  the  number  of  its 
independent  -constituents*  But  where  several  phases  coexbt  in 
oontact  in  the  same  system,  the  number  of  possible  independent 
^ntfbtioBS  may  be  much  smaller.  The  present  independent 
▼ariahfea  iHt  *  >  .»  M«  are  specially  appropriau  in  thb  problen^ 
because  each  of  them  has  the  same  value  in  all  the  phases.  Now 
each  phase  has  its  own  characteristic  equation,  giving  a  relation 
between  dp,  4T,  and  <^  . » .  ^/<»,  or  such  of  the  latter  as  are 
indepehdent;  if  r  phases  coexbt,  there  are  r  such  relations; 
hence  the  number  of  possible  independent  varistioas,  including 
.those  of  f  and  T,  b  roduced  to  Wf^-t,  where  m  b  the  number 
of  independently  variable  chemical  constituents  which  the  system 
contains.  Thb  nmmbor  of  degrees  of  constitutive  freedom 
cannot  be  negative;  therefcxe  the  number  of  possible  phases 
that  can  coexist  alongride  each  other  cannot  exceed  m+2. 
If  m-l-a  phases  actually  ooexiat,  there  b  no  variable  quantity  in 
the  systcon,  thus  the  temperature  and  pressure  and  constitutions 
of  the  phases  are  all  determined;  such  b  the  triple  point  at  which 
ice,  water  and  vapour  eyist  in  presenceof  each  other.  Ifthereare 
m+x  coexbtent  phases,  the  system  can  vary  in  one  respect  only; 
for  enmple,  at  any  temperature  of  water-substance  different 
from  the  tr^e  point  two  phases  only,  say  liquid  and  vapour, 
or  liquid  and  solid,  coexbt,  and  the  pressure  b  definite,  as  also  axe 
the  densities  and  potentiab  of-  the  components.  Finally,  when 
but  one  phase,  say  water,  b  present,  both  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture can  vary  independently..  The  first  example  illustrates  the 
case  of  systems,  physical  or  chemical,  in  which  there  b  only  one^ 
possible stateof  equilibrium,  forminga  point  of  transition-between' 
different  oonstltudons;  in  the  second  type  each  temperature  has 
its  own  completely  determined  state  of  equilibrium;  in  other 
cases  the  constitution  in  the  equilibrimn  state  b  indeterminate  as 
regards  the  corresposxiing  number  of  degrees  of  freedom.  By  aid 
of  thb  phase,  rule  of  Oibbs  the  number  of  different  chemical 
substanoes  actually  interacting  in  a  given  complex  system  can 
be  determined  from  obaeivatioa  of  the  degree  of  spontaneous 
variation  which  it  exhibits;  the  rule  thus  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  modem  subject  of  chemicsl  equilibrium  and  continuous 
chemical  change  in  mixtures  or  alloys,  and  in  thb.  connexion  it 
has  been  widdy  applied  and  developed  in  the  experimental 
investigations  of  Rooceboom  and  van  't  Hoff  and  other  physical 
chemists,  mainly  of  the  1>utch  school. 

BtBUHi  So  whick  tk$  Tkeoiy  ea»  b*  practicoUy  dneloped.-^ItU 
only  in  S3rsums  in  which  the  number  of  independent  variables  b 
ansU  that  ihe  forms  of  the  various  poieotials»— or  the  lotm  of  the 
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>teitlkU,  whidi  isdadta 
Ihcm  iJI,-~<aa  be  readily  spproximusd  to  by  enperimenUl 
detcrmiDstioDi.  Even  in  lit  case  o(  lie  umpJe  lytum  wawr- 
vapoui,  which  ia  f  uaduaeoul  im  the  lievy  o!  Uw  lUuD-cBsiBe. 
xiL  hu  QDt  yeb  b«en  uiippl«leJy  acmmiriiihHl.  Tbe  gaieal 
theory  La  Ibus  largely  CDoGnqd,  ai  al>ove,  to  dcQzUiif  Ub  reftd&- 
tioni  on  Ibe  degree  oi  variability  ol  a  ninplu  chemical  lyilem 
trhicti  the  priaclple  of  Carnol  imposes.  Tbe  Craciug  out  of  thew 
gBDeral  nlaiioDi  ol  csmlDuity  of  state  b  mucfa  [adLuteil  by 
gCO'ii<'''caI  dlafnma,  luch  ai  jams  ThomioD  6nt  Iqlrodaced  Ib 
otder  to  exhibit  and  eipkia  Andrews'  naultj  at  (D  tbe  nagt  o! 
coeiiitcDt  phases  Id  catbonlc  add.  Gibbt't  mutiot  thcnno- 
dynamic  auiCace  bad  loi  its  co-ordiiuiies  volume,  enmpy  and 
oiergyi  It  wai  oonstiucted  to  *eale  by  Maiveli  for  nter- 
•ubatance,  and  Is  fully  eiplaiud  in  luer  edit  loci  of  tbe  Tiarj  af 
Bial  [IE;;)-,  it  forma  a  reliel  map  which,  by  limple JupectioD, 
leveali  the  count  ol  tbe  iniiifotinaiioni  of  miei.  wlih  the 
corrcapanding  mechanical  and  tl 


loIlQ 

when  the  labsiance  baa  n 
CoinlitueDt,  there  are  mi 
rented;  but  Gibba  baa  sh( 


In  the  f 


leiala 


than  one  iDdependently  variable 

the  utility  ol  aoHacea  npresept^ 
Utfttormatancc,  tue  entropy  m  terms  of  the  cooatitutivevatiablrv 
nheti  temperature  and  pressuic  ate  maiotained  constaat.  Stidi. 
jpiphica]  methods  are  now  of  fuudunental  impMlaate  Id 
connexion  nith  the  phase  rule,  for  tbe  expcrimenui  eaptoiulon 
ol  Lb(  tiead  of  the  changes  of  cacititulioa  of  CDUpkea  mlitiuei 
with  inleiKctins  compoaeotA,  which  iiriw  *•  the  phyticai  els' 
ditioDi  are  altered,  at,  for  example  in  modern  tuuUuriy,  lathe 
theory  of  alloyl.  The  study  of  the  phenocuna  of  condeontiOB 
ia  a  mijituie  of  two  gaaea  or  vapouii,  initiated  by  Andiewa  awf 
developed  in  thismanncrby  van  derWaata  and  bis  pupils,  forma 
a  case  in  pwnt  (ace  CoHDEMMitON  or  G*9EG). 

DJkfa  Ctmfimmti:  Ptr/ui  Goiti  and  DUnli    Sirlntimi.— 
There  are,  however,  tinjumple  limiting  casea,  in  which  the  tbeoiy 


paientie]  of  each 

lay  i,,  in  the  li mi .. —     , 

Uotm,fi,  being  prounional  to  the  l^rithm  of  the  <* 
Aat  cstrpancmi  il  thus  lends  logarithawally  to  an  inGi 

penditun  dF  aviilabic  energy,  and  ii  therefore 

with  finite  Intemiiies  of  forte.     It  ibould  be _. 

•UtamiMnt  applia  only  Id  fluid  phniei,  inr  in  iheoKoldrpoii- 
lionof  aaohdairUiiot  unifonnly  cbstriboted  thruttiout  Ihepbaie; 
tbui  it  ramaina  poHible  for  the  growth  of  a  uyital  ai  its  surfngt 
In  aqueoui  solution  to  eMnide  all  The  wj 
form  of  chemical  combination 
Tb*  pnciK  value  of  this  In 
can  be  readily  detetmlnfd  fo 

tormi  of  Blatter.  We  h;Lve  Ai-R/n.T  for  unit  man  of  the  na, 
where  m  li  the  molecular  wnglif.  beine  >  for  hydrogen,  and  R  is  a 
oontaneaual  to  8iXio<  in  C.G.S.  dyoamica]  unili.  or  i  cili^ei 

gsjts  becaut*  tktr  have  all  the  same  number  of  Bwlecuha  per  unit 

gH  is  lH>jMi+iJT.  <  being  thu;  the  specific  hWt  at  cansuni 
whine,  which  cia  be  a  lunc^on  only  oi  the  temperaluie.    Thiu 

•  -/rfH/T  -BM  logs+f.T-VT; 
aad  the  aniUUe  energy  A  per  unit  nam  is  E-T«-(-T*  *%m 
E-<4-/i^,  theiategtal  bclit  for  a  awidaid  «u*,  od  a  Mit 
iotriauc  energy  cif,^i)iteal  I  ..... 


lb  logarlthnic  eipressloii  for  the  pc 


"  r-<«--R/«.TIof» 

be  free  energy  per  molecule  ii 
-  R/i.'.  aad  a'  ft  ■  function  ol 

iWiSt'?^ ,.., 

.•4-RT  logs,  f  bei»  the  < 
fenank  mv  nowlie  ei 


ji  or  partially  la  cevei^He  way* 
mt  foe  emaipto.  either  0.)  by 
h  laldaa  aooouat  of  the  worii  ol 
le  modilied  constitution  towards 


eaeisy  (he  form  ol  ckmcvnatM 

a  lecaa  of  the  teaiperature  and 
tvre  IS  expressed  as  the  urn  of' 
lua  ettunJoa  was  made  by  Gibbt 
{aa  nlnuna,  wUiA  he  teMcd  by 
a  available,  tbosr  of  the  equib- 
roatda  (ZNO.  ^  NiO,)  vapour, 
far  TkarcHeal  Exfbaialiaii.— 


oidloacca  of  tht  matter  in  bulk 
a  fnithcc  dilation,  -with  tshicb 
sformations  of  dilute  solatuas, 
■epantion  of  these  molei^idar 
produced,  as  Do  one  of  than  ia 
beiefors  n  fuoctbn  only  tt  tbe 
lee  pej  loit  vohime,  and  of  the 
,  opieuble  in  a  tonn  entiiair 
ud  of  lint  lA  the  medium  ia 
uggeM*  ^Mt  the  cipreesion  foe 
!  aa  the  kaom  one  fer  a  gu.  in 
i  eiitt  free  and  in  Che  maia 
Buence;  which  conbrtna  and  it 
[de  of  van  'I  Hoff,  that  ouBOtic 
s  preature  with  Identically  tbe 
sn  be  held,  in  fact. 


1  tbaaluialy  noD-vdlatile. 

»«.— The  tingle  new  dement 
toto  tbe  otdkiaiy  dynamical 
ii  lempoMure.  TIUi  coscep- 
.  except  tbM  itJi.givea  (d  «t 

body  which  muat  be  the  same ' 
Ifct,  when  Ibeimtl  equilibriuin 
leae  ia  no  tendency  for  beat  U 


of  the  bodies  »  «t  to  bring 
U  thu  disturbed  tbe  thermal 
cBc  proceiae:)  to  tale  advaoHge 

pncoMi  itigi  be  cUiied  oD  without  Emit.    Tboa  It  ItptoM 
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ENERGICl— ENE^IGY 


AmmUeH  Jef  Pk)fsik  between  1890  and  1900,  in  the  coufse  of  & 
memoir  by  Lannor,  PkU.  Trans.,  1897,  A,  in  Voigt's  Comptndium 

tr  Fkysik  and  his  more  recent  TJurmodynamikt  in  Planck's 
orUsutiiem  iiber  Tktrmodyuamik,  in  Duhem's  elaborate  Traiti 
di  micanique  ckmique  and  Ia  Potential  ihermffdynamiqui,  in 
Wbetham*s  Theory  of  Solution  and  in  Bryan's  Thermodynamics. 
Numerous  applications  to  special  problems  are  expounded  In 
van  't  Hoff's  Lectures  on  Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry, 

The  theory  of  energetics,  which  puts  a  diminishing  limit  on  the 
amount  of  energy  available  for  mechanical  purposes,  is  dosdy 
imi^icated  in  the  discovery  of  natural  radioactive  substances  by 
H.  Becquerel,  and  their  isolation  in  the  very  potent  form  of 
radium  salts  by  Mt  and  Mme  Curie.  The  slow  degradation  of 
radium  has  been  found  by  the  latter  to  be  concomitant  with  an 
evolution  of  heat,  in  amount  enormous  compared  with  other 
chemical  changes.  This  heat  has  been  shown  by  E.  Rutherford 
to  be  about  what  must  be  due  to  the  stof^tage  of  the  a  and  fi 
particles,  which  are  emitted  from  the  substance  with  velocities 
almost  of  the  same  scale  as  that  of  light.  If  they  struck  an  ideal 
rigid  target,  their  lost  kinetic  energy  must  all  be  sent  away  as 
radiation;  but  when  they  become  entangled  among  the  mdecules 
of  actual  matter,  it  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  ahased  among  them 
as  heat,  with  availability  reduced  accordingly*  I»  4ny  case  the 
particles  that  escape  into  the  surrounding  space  are  so  few  and 
their  velocity  so  uniform  that  we  can,  to  some  extent,  treat  their 
energy  as  directly  available  mechanicaUyi  an  conim<&tinction 
to  the  energy  of  individual  molecules  of  a  gas  (cf.  Ilaxw<ril's 
"  demons  "),  e.g.  for  driving  a  vane,  aa  in  Crookes's  experiment 
with  the  cathode  rays.  Indeed,  on  account  of  the  high  velocity 
of  projection  of  the  particles  from  a  radium  salt*  the  actions 
concerned  would  find  their  equilibrium  at  such  enormously  high 
temperatures  that  any  influence  of  actuafiy  available  differences 
of  temperature  is  not  sensibly  a  feature  of  the  pbenomena. 
Such  actions,  however,  like  explosive  actions  in  general,  are 
beyond  our  powers  of  actual  direct  measurement  as  regards  the 
de^adation  ef  availability  of  the  energy.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Rutherford,  R.  J.  Strutt  and  others,  that  the  eneigy  of 
degradation  of  even  a  very  minute  admixture  of  acHte  indium 
would  entirdy  dominate  and  mask  all  other  cosmical  modes  of 
transformation  of  eneigy,  for  ^auimple,  it  far  eutwei^  that 
arising  ffx>m  the  exhaustion  of  gravitational  eneigy,  which  has 
been  shown  by  Helmholtx  and  Kdvin  to  be  an  ample  source  for 
aU  the  activities  of  our  cosmical  system,  and  to  be  itadf  far  greater 
than  the  energy  of  any  ordinary  chemical  rearrangements  con^ 
sequent  on  a  fall  of  temperature  a  drcumstance  that  make^ 
the  existence  and  prt^rtics  of  this  substance  under  settled 
cosmic  conditions  still  more  anomalous  (see  Radioactivity). 
Theoretically  it  b  possible  to  obtain  unhmited  concentration  of 
availability  of  energy  at  the  expense  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
degradation  spread  over  a  wider  field,  the  potency  of  dectric 
furnaces,  which  have  recently  opened  up  a  new  department  of 
chemistry,  and  are  hmited  only  by  the  refractoriness  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  constituted,  forms  a  case  in  point. 
In  radium  we  have  the  very  remarkable  ph«iomenon  <d  far  hi^er 
concentration  occurring  naturally  in  very  minute  permanent 
amounts^  so  that  merely  chemical  sifting  is  needed  to  produce  its 
aggregation.  Even  in  pitchblende  only  one  radecule  in  10* 
seems  to  be  of  raditun,  renewable,  however,  vihen  k)st,  by  internal 
transformation. 

The  eneigetics  of  Radiation  !s  treated  under  that  heading  See 
also  THSRiiooyMAMics.  U-  !•  *)  ' 

EMERGICI.  or  Enekcumens  (Gr.  "  possessed  by  it  spirit "), 
the  name  given  in  the  early  Church  to  those  sufitring  from 
different  forms  of  insanity,  who  were  popnlariy  apposed  to  be 
nnder  the  oontrol  of  some  indwelling  spirit  other  than  thdr  own. 
Among  primitive  races  everywhere  discMe  is  mcplatned  in  this 
way,  and  its  removal  supposed  to  be  effected  by  priestly  prayos 
and  incantations.  They  were  sometimes  called  x«MMtf4p»*M, 
as  being  "  tossed  by  the  waves  "  of  uncontrottsMe  impubr. 
Persons  afflicted  in  this  way  were  restricted  fiosa  entering  the 
diurch,  but  might  share  the  shelter  of  the  porch  with  lepeis  and 
panoQsof  offensive  life  (Hdde,  OmeiliemtBUUcktet  wd.  L 1 1^. 


After  the.  prayefs,  if  qofet,  tb^  might  oom0  in  to  leodve  tl«i 
bishop's  bles^ng  {Apost.  Const,  viii.  6,  7,  32)  and  listen  to  th^ 
sermon.  They  were  diufy  fed  and  prayed  over  by  the  exordsts^ 
and,  in  case  of  recovery,  after  a  fast  of  from  so  to  40  days,  were 
admitted  to  the  eucharist,  and  their  names  and  cures  entered  m 
the  church  reoosds. 

A  note  on  dw  New  Testament  use  of  the  word  h«py4^  and  iti 
cognates  will  be  found  in  J.  A.  Robinson's  edition  of  The  Epistle  to 


^      .      .^  The  Conflict  with 

famack.  The  Expansion  of  Christianity,  1. 152-180^ 


the  Epkesians.  |mx  241-24:11  an  excursus  oo_ 
Demons  "  in  A.  ria        ' 
Cf.  ExoaciSM. 


ENERGY  (from  the  Gr.  MpytM;  bf,  in,  IpYor,  work),  in 
physical  sdencCi  a  term  which  m^y  be  defined  as  accumulated 
mechanical  work,  which,  however,  may  be  only  partially  available 
foruse.  A  bent  spring  possesses  eneigy,  for  it  is  c^>able  of  diung 
work  in  returning  to  its  natural  form,  a  charge  oi  gui^xxwder  po£ 
sesses  energy,for  it  is  capdbleof  doing  work  in  exploding;  aLeyden 
jar  charged  with  dectridty  possesses  energy,  for  it  is  capable  oi 
doing  work  in  being  discharged.  Themotions  of  bodies,  or^  tho 
idtimate  parts  of  bodies,  abo  involve  eneigy,  for  atoppjn^  them 
would  be  A  source  of  work. 

AU  kinds  of  eneigy  are  ultimatdy  measured  in  terms  of  work. 
If  we  raise  I  tt>  of  matter  through  a  foot  we  do  a  certain  amount  of 
worii  against  the  earth'a  attraction;  if  we  raise  2  tb  throu^  tha 
same  height  we  do  twice  this  amount  of  work,  and  so  on.  Also* 
the  work  done  ionising  x  Ih  through  a  ft.  wiU  be  double  of  that 
done  in  raising  it  i  ft  Thus  we  recognise  that  the  work  done 
varies  as  the  tesistaBoe  overcome  and  the  distance  through 
which  it  is  overcome  conjointly. 

Now,  we  may  select  any  definite  quantity  of  work  we  please  a« 
our  unit,  as,  for  example,  the  work  done  in  liftings  pound  a  foot 
high  from  the  sea-lewl  in  the  latitude  of  London,  which  is  the 
unit  of  wonk  generally  adopted  by  British  engineers,  and  is 
caUedthe"feot*pound."  The  most  appropDate  unit  for  scientific 
purposes  is  one  which  depends  only  oa  the  fundamental  units  of 
length,  mass  and  time,  and  is  hence  called  an  absolute  unit. 
Sudi  a  unit  is  kidependent  of  gravity  or  of  any  other  quantity 
which  varies  with  the  locality.  Taking  the  centimetre,  gramme 
and  second  as  our  fundamental  units,  the  most  convenient  uuH 
of  loroe  is  that  which,  acting  on  a  gamme  lor  a  second,  produpea 
in  it  a  velodty  of  a  centimetre  pec  second ;  this  is  called  a  Dyne» 
The  unit  of  work  is  that  vdiich  is  required  to  overcome  a  lesistanco 
ofadyneoveracentimeticandiscaUedanETS.  Intbelatitudt 
of  Paris  thedyne  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  about  Tfrof  agramme^ 
and  the  erg  is  the  amount  of  wotk  required  to  raise  ffr  ^ 
a  gramme  vertically  through  one  oentimetrek 

Energy  Is  the  capadty  Ix.  doing  work.  The  mit  of  eneigy 
shoidd  therefore  be  thesame  as  that  of  work,  and  fhectfiitimotro* 
gramme-seoond  (C.G^ )  unit  of  energy  is  the  erg. 

The  forms  of  eneigy  which  are  most  readily  recognised  arc  ol 
course  these  in  which  the  energy  can  be  most  directly  employed 
in  doing  media ninal  work;  and  it  is  mamfeat  that  masses  of 
matter  which  am  large  enough  to  be  seen  and  handled  are  moro 
readily  dealt  with  mechanically  than  are  smaller  masses.  Hencs 
when  useful  work  can  be  obtained  from  a  system  by  sinqilgi 
connecting  visiUe  portions  of  it  by  a  train  of  mechamtm,  SMcb 
energy  Is  more  rndily  recogniaed  than  is  that  which  wouki 
compd  ns  Co  control  the  behaviour  of  molecules  before  we  could 
transform  it  into  useful  work.  Tins  leads  up  to  the  fundamental 
distinction«  introduced  by  Lord  Kdvin,  between  ^'availahfe 
energy,^*  which  wt  can  turn  to  mechanical  eiEect,  and  ^  diffuse 
energy  ,**  whtch  Is  useless  for  that  puipoee. 
-  The  oonoepdoai  of  work  and  of  energy  was  originally  derived 
from  observation  of  purely  mechanical  phenomena,  that  is  to  s^r, 
phenomena  in  whkh  the  relative  peaitions  aind  motions  of  vislMe 
^>prtlotts  of  ^matter  were  aU  that  were  taken  into  consideralieR. 
Htooe  it  is  not  nirpriaing  that,  in  those  rooee  subtle  fonns  ta 
whidi  enCTgy  cannot  be  leadfly  or  compietdy  converted  Into 
work,  thv  universakty  of  the  pdndple  of  enecgy,  its  conscma** 
tion,  as  regards  amount,  dioold  for  a  long  while  hare  esc^isd 
vecognltiott  after  it  had  become  fmnillar  in  pore  dynamics. 

Ii-«  ^Ottnd  weight  be  suspended  by  n^stiiag  panslBg  ««« 
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pdtoy,to  iJMiniiliiig  tliwagh  i  ofuit  Jt  eapaUeof  niaiof  mtufy 
•  pomid 'vdgfaC  attached  to  th«  otbtr  end  of  the  string,  thcough 
tfat  ttme  kd^,  and  thn  can  do  nearly  lo  foot-pounds  of  worL 
Hw  wnAftfiJr  ipe  make  tiM  pttUty  the  won  naarly  does  tht 
nnkoant  ol  nsefnl  work  wkkk  the  weight  is  ca(»able  of  doing 
approach  lo  foot-poands,  aad  if  «o  take  Into  account  the  liork 
done  agdnst  the  irictkm  d  the  puUey,  woaay  say  that  the  work 
done  by  the  descending  weight  Is  xo  foot^po«nds>  and  hence 
when  the  weight  is  in  its  ekvaied  position  we  have  at  disposal 
lofoot-iXNUids  more  energy  than  when  it  is  in  the  lower  position. 
It  should  be  noticed,  howeverr  that  this  energy  is  possisssed  by 
the  system  coBsisting  of  the  earth  and  pound  together,  in  virtue  of 
their  separation,  and  that  neither  could  do  work  without  the  other 
to  attract  it.  The  ^stem  consisting  of  the  earth  and  the  pound 
tfacnfoie  poeseiscB  an  amount  of  energy  which  depends  on  the 
relative  postUons elite  two parts,onacoount  of  the  latent  physical 
connezfcm  existing  between  them  In  most  mechanical  systems 
(he  working  stresses  acting  between  the  parts  can  be  determined 
arfaea  the  relative  positions  of  all  the  parts  are  known;  and  the 
sniiiiji  v^ich  a  syston  poiifws  in  virtue  of  the  rdative  poeitions 
Of  its  parts,  or  iu  tamft^anU^,  is  rhwiftfd  as  ^'potential  energy," 
to  dii^nguish  It  from  energy  of  mcAlon  which  we  shall  presently 
consider.  The  word  potential  does  not  imply  that  this  energy  is 
not  reali  it  exists  in  potentiality  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
stored  away  in  some  latent  manner,  but  it  can  be  drawn  upon 
without  limit  for  mechaaical  work. 

It  is  a  fundamental  re  salt  in  djmaaMCS  that,  if  a  body  be  pro- 
ject vertically  upwards  i«  vacmc,  with  a  velocity  of  t  centi- 
metres per  aecmid,  it  will  rise  to  a  height  of  ^/ig  centimetres, 
where  g  represents  the  numerkal  value  of  the  accderation  pro- 
duced ^gravity  in  centimetre-second  units.  Now,  if  w  represent 
the  mass  of  the  body  in  grammes  iu  weight  will  be  mg  dynes,  for 
it  will  requiR  a  force  of  mg  dynes  to  produce  in  it  the  acceleration 
denoted  by  g  Hence  the  work  done  in  raising  the  mass  will  be 
lepresented  by  Mft^/sf,  that  is,  iaw*  trgs.  ■  Now,  whatever  be 
the  directloa  in  which  a  body  is  moving,  a  friaionkss  constraint, 
like  a  string  attsohed  to  the  body,  can  cause  ite  velocity  to  be 
changed  into  the  Vertical  direction  without  any  change  taking 
place  in  the  magnitude  of  the  vdedty.  •  Thus  it  is  merely  in 
virtue  of  the  velocity  that  the  mass  is  oapdble  of  rising  against 
the  nsistaKeof  gravity,  and  hence  we  lecogiUM  that  on  account 
of  its  motion  the  body  possessed  |m^  units  of  energy.  Energy 
of  motiott  is  usually  called  "kinetic  energy." 

A  simple  example  of  the  tcansfonnation  of  kinetic  energy  into 
potential  caergy,  and  vice  versa,  is  afforded  by  the  pendulum. 
When  at  the  limitaof  ite  swing,  the  pmdnhim  fo  for  an  instant  at 
rest,  and  aU  the  energy  of  the  oscillation  is  static  or  potential 
When  passing  throu^  ite  positton  of  eqinlibrinm,  since  gravity 
tan  do  Momofe  work  upon  it  without  changing  ite  fixed  point  of 
feopport,  all  the  energy  of  oscillation  is  kinetic^  At  intermediate 
poahions  the  energy  is  partly  kinetic  and  partly  potential. 

Available  kineticeneigy  ispossessed  by  a  system  of  two  or  more 
bodies  in  virtue  of  the  relative  nrntion  of  ite  parts.  Since  our 
conception  of  velocity  is  wsmtially  reladve,  it  is  plain  that  any 
property  possessed  iy  a  body  in  virtue  of  ite  motion  can  be 
effectively  possosed  by  it  <nily  in  rdation  to  those  bodies  with 
reH>ect  to  which  it  is  moving  •  If  a  body  whose  mass  is  m 
grammes  be  moving  wKJi  a  velocity  of  t  centimetres  per  second 
lelative  to  the  earth,  the  available  kinetic  energy  possessed  by  the 
system  is  IsM^  ergs  if  m  be  small  relative  to  the  earth,  fiutifwe 
consider  two  bodies  each  of  maasm  and  one  of  them  moving  with 
vdodty  f  sdathre  to  the  other*  only  ^tof*  unite  of  work  is  available 
frmn  this  systam  aldne.  Thus  the  estimation  <rf  kinetic  energy 
is  mtimately  a&cted  by  the  dioloe  of  our  base  of  measurement. 

When  the  stresses  acting  between  the  parte  of  a  system  depend 
0$dy  on  the  relative  positions  of  those  parte,  the  sum  of  the 
kinetic  energy  mad  potential  eneigy  of  the  system  is  always  the 
same,  provided  the  aystem  be  not  acted  dpon  by  anything  outside 
it  Such  a  system  is  called  "conservative,'*  and  is  well  illostrated 
by  the  swinging  pendulum  above  referred  to.  But  there  are 
ilnissin  wluch  depend  on  the  reUtive  molivm  of  the  visible 
bodiai  between  fd^  they  appear  to  act    When%ork  is  done 


against  these  forces  no  full  equivalent  of  potential  eneigy  may  be 
produced,  this  applies  especially  to  frictional  forces,  for  if  the 
motion  of  the  systenrbe  reversed  the  forces  will  be  also  reversed 
and  will  still  oppose  the  motion.  It  was  long  believed  that  work 
done  against  such  forces  iras  lost,  and  it  was  not  till  the  iQth 
century  that  the  eneigy  thus  tiansformed  was  traced;  the 
conservation  of  energy  has  become  tint  master-key  to  unlock  the 
connexions  in  inammate  nature. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  and  P  G  Tait 
that  Newton  had  divined  the  principle  of  the  conservatioa  of 
energy,  so  far  as  it  belongs  purely  to  mechanics.  But  what 
became  of  the  work  done  against  friction  and  such  non- 
conservative  forces  remained  obscure,  while'the  chemical  doctrine 
that  heat  was  an  indestructible  substance  afterwards  led  to  the 
idea  that  it  was  lost .  There  was,  however,  even  before  Newton's 
time,  more  than  a  suspicion  that  heat  was  a  form  of  energy. 
Francis  Bacon  expressed  his  conviction  that  heat  oonsfote  of  a 
kind  of  motion  or  "  brisk  agitation  "  of  the  particles  of  matter. 
In  the  N09um  Organum^  after  giving  a  long  list  of  the  sources 
of  heat,  he  sajrs;  "  From  these  examples,  taken  collectively  as. 
well  as  singly,  the  nature  whose  Hmit  is  heat  appeals  to  be 
motion  .  .  .  It  must  not  be  thought  that  heat  generates  motion 
or  motion  heat  (though  in  some  respecte  this  b  true),  but  the  very, 
essence  of  heat,  or  the  substantial  self  of  heat,  is  motion  and 
nothing  else  " 

•  After  Newton's  time  the  first  vigorous  effort  to  restore  the 
universality  of  the  doctrine  of  energy  was  made  by  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Count  Rumford,  and  was  published  in  the  PhiL, 
TranM  for  1798.  Rumford  was  engaged  in  superintending  the 
boring  of  cannon  in  the  military  arsenal  at  Mu^di,  and  waa 
struck  by  the  amount  oi  heat  pfxiduced  by  the  action  of  the 
boring  bar  upon  the  brass  castings.  In  order  to  see  whether  the 
heat  came  out  of  the  chips  he  compared  the  capacity  for  heat  fA 
the  chips  abraded  by  the  boring  bar  with  that  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  metal  cut  from  the  block  by  a  fine  saw,  and  obtained  the 
same  result  in  the  two  cases,  from  which  he  concluded  that 
**  the  heat  produced  could  not  possibly  have  been  furnished  at 
the  expense  of  the  latent  heat  of  the  metallic  diips. " 

Rumford  then  turned  up  a  hollow  cyUnder  which  was  cast  in 
one  piece  with  a  brass  six-pounder,  and  havmg  reduced  the 
connexion  between  the  cylinder  and  cannon  to  a  narrow  neck  of 
metal,  he  caused  a  blunt  borer  to  press  against  the  holk>w  of  the 
cylinder  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  about  10,000  tb, 
while  the  casting  was  made  to  rotate  in  a  lathe  By  this  means 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  brass  was  raised  through  about  70* 
Fahr ,  while  the  amount  of  metal  abraded  was  only  837  grains. 
-  In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  heat  was  not  due  to  the  action  of  the 
air  upon  the  newly  exposed  metallic  surface,  the  cjdinder  and  the 
end  of  the  boring  bar  were  immersed  in  t8  77lb.of  watercontained 
In  an  oak  box.  The  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  experiment  was  60*  Fahr.,  and  after  two  horses  had 
turned  tlie  lathe  for  t\  hours  the  water  boiled.  Taking  into 
account  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  box  and  the  metal,  Rumford 
calculated  that  the  heat  developed  was  sufficient  to  raise  >6-58  Ih 
of  water  from  the  freexing  to  the  boiling  point,  and  in  this  calcula* 
tion  the  beat  lost  by  radiation  and  conduction  was  neglected. 
Since  one  horse  was  capable  of  doing  the  worii  required,  Rumford 
remarked  that  one  horse  can  generate  heat  as  lapM^  as  nine  wax 
candles  burning  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Finally,  Rumford  reviewed  all  the  sources  from  which  the  heat 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  derived,  and  concluded  that  it 
was  simply  produced  by  the  friction,  and  that  the  supply  waa 
inexhaustible.  ■  "It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  add,"  he  remarks, 
"  that  anjrthing  which  any  insulated  body  or  system  of  bodies 
can  continue  to  furnish  wikaia  limitation  cannot  possibly  be  a 
MoHerfof  ncftiAmM;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  quite  impossible,  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  anything 
capaUe  of  being  exdted  and  communicated  in  the  manner  that 
beat  was  exdted  and  communicated  in  these  experimeats,  except 
hhtnuHon," 

About  the  same  time  Davy  showed  that  two  pieces  of  ice 
could  be  melted  by  rubbing  them  together  la  a  vacuum,  although 
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coreiything  lOROimdiag  them  was  U  a  tempentufe  below  the 
freezing  point  He  <Hd  not,  however,  infer  that  since  the  heat 
could  not  have  been  supplied  by  the  ke,  for  ice  absorbs  heat  in 
melting,  this  experiment  a£forded  conclusive  proof  against  the 
siUMtantial  naturei^  heat 

Though  we  may  allow  that  the  results  obtained  by  Rumford 
and  Davy  demonstrate  sadsfactorily  that  heat  is  in  some  way 
due  to  motion,  yet  they  do  not  tell  us  to  what  particular  dynamical 
quantity  heat  dorresponds.  For  eiample,  does  the  heat  generated 
by  friction  vary  as  the  friction  and  the  time  during  which  it  acts, 
or  b  it  proportional  to  the  friction  and  the  distance  through 
which  the  rubbing  bodies  are  dis(daced-'that  is,  to  the  work 
done  against  friction~or  does  it  involve  any  other  conditions? 
If  it  can  be  shown  that,  however  the  duration  and  all  other 
conditions  of  the  experiment  may  be  varied,  the  same  amount 
of  heat  can  in  the  end  be  always  produced  when  the  same  amount 
of  eturgy  is  expended,  then,  and  only  then,  can  we  infer  that  heat 
is  a  form  of  energy,  and  that  the  energy  consumed  has  been 
leally  transformed  into  heat.  This  was  left  for  J.  P.  Joule  to 
achieve,  his  experiments  condusixTly  prove  that  heat  and 
energy  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  that  all  other  forms  of  energy 
can  be  transformed  into  an  equivalent  amount  of  heat 

The  quantity  of  energy  wUch,  if  entirely  converted  into  heat« 
is  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  ol  the  unit  mass  of  water 
from  o"  C.  to  i**  C  is  called  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 
One  of  the  first  who  took  in  hand  the  determination  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  was  Marc  S^gnin,  a  nephew  of 
J.  M  Montgolfier.  He  argued  that,  if  heat  be  eneigy,  then, 
when  it  is  employed  in  doing  work,  as  in  a  steam-engine,  some  of 
the  heat  must  itself  be  consumed  in  the  operation.  Hence  he 
inferred  that  the  amount  of  heat  given  up  to  the  condenser  of  an 
engine  when  the  engine  is  doing  work  must  be  less  than  when  the 
same  amount  of  steam  is  blown  through  the  engine  without 
ioing  any  work.  S6guin  was  unable  to  verify  this  operimentally , 
but  in  1857  G.  A.  Him  succeeded,  not  only  in  showing  that  such  a 
difference  exists,  but  in  measuring  it,  and  hence  determining  a 
tderably  approximate  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat.  In  183Q  S^in  endeavoured  to  determine  the  merhsniral 
equivalent  of  heat  from  the  loss  <^  beat  suffered  by  steam  in 
expanding,  assuming  that  the  whole  <rf  the  heat  so  lost  was 
consumed  in  doing  external  workagainst  the  pressure  to  which  the 
steam  was  e^MMod.  This  assumption,  however,  cannot  be  justified, 
because  it  ne^ected  to  take  account  of  work  which  might  poasiUy 
have  to  be  done  wUhin  the  steam  itself  during  the  ejqMtnsion. 

In  '184s  R.  Mayer,  a  jdiysldan  at  Heilbronn,  published  an 
atten^>t  to  determine  the  mechanical  equivalent  oif  heat  from  the 
beat  produced  when  air  is  compressed.  ■  Mayer  made  an  assump- 
tion the  converse  of  thst  of  S6guln,  asserting  that  the  wholeof  the 
workjdone  in  compressing  the  air  was  converted  into  heat,  and 
neglecting  the  poss&ility  of  heat  being  consumed  in  doing  work 
within  the  air  itself  or  being  produced  by  the  transformation  of 
intemal  potential  enAgy.  *  Joule  afterwards  proved  (see  befc>w) 
that  Mayer's  assumption  was  in  accordance  with  fact,  so  that  his 
method  was  a  sound  one  as  far  as  experiment  was  concerned; 
and  it  was  only  on  account  of  the  values  of  the  specific  heau  of 
air  at  constant  pressure  and  at  constant  volume  employed  by  him 
bdng  very  inexact  that  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  obtained  by  Mayer  was  very  far  from  the  truth. 

Passing  over  L.  A.  Ceding,  who  in  1843  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen  a  paper  entitled  "  Theses  coooem- 
ing  Force,"  which  clearly  stated  the  *'  principle  of  the  perpetuity 
of  energy,"  and  who  abo  periormed  a  series  of  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  heat  developed  by  the  compression  of 
various  bodies,  which  entitle  Inm  to  be  mettiooed  among  the 
founders  of  the  modem  theory  of  energy,  we  come  10  Dr  James 
PitBcott  Joule  of  Manchester,  to  whom  wt  areindebtadmoitihaB 
to  any  other  for  the  establishment  of  the  prindpleof  theconstrv*- 
tion-of  energy  on  the  broad  basis  on  which  R  has  slaoe  rtood. 
The  best*known  of  Joule'a  experfmenta  waa  that  in  which  a 
brass  paddle  consisting  of  eight  arms  rotated  in  a  cyttadrical 
vessel  of  water  containing  lour  fixed  vanes,  whkh  aBowed  the 
passage  of  tte  arms  of  tlM  paddle  but  prevented  tha  water  ffom 


rotating  as  a  wbols.  The  paddle  mm  Aitna  hy  wisighn,  an) 
the  temperature  of  the  water  was  observed  by  thermometets 
which  could  indicate  r^th  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit  Spedd 
experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  work  done  against 
resistances  outside  the  vessel  of  water,  which  aaKMmted  to  about 
•006  <rf'the  whole,  and  cocreotiona  woe  made  for  the  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation,  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  affecting  the  descending 
weights,  and  the  eneigy  dissipated  when  ite  weights  strock-tha 
floor  with  a  finite  velocity.  From  these  experiments  Joule 
obtained  72*692  foot-pounds  in  the  latitude  <rf  Manchestcraa 
equivalent  to  the  amount  ol  heat  required  to  raise  1  lb  of  water 
through  i^  Fahr,  f nmi  the  freexing  point.  Adopting  the  oenti^ 
grade  scale,  this  gives  1390*846  foot-iwunds^ 
'  With  an  apparatus  Similar  to  the  above,  but  smaller,  made  of 
iron  and  filled  with  mercury.  Joule  obtained  resulu  varying  from 
772*814  foot-pounds  when  driving  wi^Ms  of  about  s%  lb  were 
employed  to  775*353  foot-pounds  when  the  driving  wdghts  were 
only  about  19!  tb.  By  causing  two  conical  surfsceaof  cast-iton 
immersed  in  mercury  and  contained  in  an  iron  vessd  to  rub 
against  one  another  when  pmsed  together  by  a  lever,  Jouia 
obtained  776-04$  foot-pounds  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  when  the  heavy  weights  were  used,  and  774*93  foot-pounds 
with  the  small  driving  we^ts.  In  this  experiment  a  great  noist 
was  produced,  corresponding  to  a  loss  of  energy,  and  Jouk 
endeavoured  to  detetmine  the  amount  of  energy  necessary  to 
produce  an  equal  amount  of  sound  from  the  string  of  a  violoncello 
and  to  apply  a  corresponcfing  correction. 
'  The  close  agreement  between  the  resulu  at  least  indicates  that 
"  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  friction  is  pcopoctional  to  the 
work  done  and  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  rabbingsiaf  aces." 
Joule  inferred  from  them  that  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  is 
probably  about  772  foot-pounds,  or,  employing  the  centigrade 
scale,  about  1390  foot'iiwunds. 

'  Previous  to  determining  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  b|r 
the  moM  accurate  experimental  method  at  his  command.  Joule 
esUd^ished  a  aeries  of  cases  in  which  the  production  of  one  kind 
of  energy  was  accompanied  by  a  <fisappearanoe  of  some  other 
form.  Id  1840  he  ^wwed  that  when  an  electric  current  waa 
produced  by  means  of  a  dynamo-magnefo*electik  nmrhine  tha 
heat  generated  in  the  conductor,  when  no  external  *work  waa 
done  by  the  current,  was  the  same  as  if  the  eneigy  emflhytd  in 
producing  the  current  had  been  converted  into  heat  by  frictloa^ 
thus  showing  that  electric  currents  conform  to  the  prindple  of  the 
oonservatioa  of  energy,  since  eneigy  can  neither  be  created  nor 
destroyed  by  them.  He  also  determined  a  roughly  approximate 
value  for  the  mrrhanlral  equivalent  of  heat  from  the  results  of 
these  experiments.  Extending  his  investigations  to  the  currents 
produced  by  batteries,  he  found  that  the  total  vohaic  best 
generated  in  any  circuit  waa  proportional  to  the  number  ff 
electrochemical  equivaleaU  electrolysed  in  each  cell  multiplied 
by  the  electroaotive  force  of  the  battery.  Now  we  know  that 
the  number  of  electrocheniioai  equiwlents  electrolysed  is 
proportional  to  the  whole  amount  of  electricity  vAAdk  pamad 
through  the  drcuit,  and  the  product  of  this  by  the  eiectxomotiva 
foroe  of  the  battery  is  the  woik  done  by  the  latter,  so  that  in 
this  case  also  Joule  showed  that  the  beat  generated  was  pio* 
portional  to  the  work  done. 

in  1844  and  1845  Joule  pubKshed  a  series  of  researches  on  tht 
oompreision  and  expansion  of  air.  A  metal  vessel  was  pfauxd  hi 
a  calorimeter  and  air  forced  into  it,  the  amoimt  of  energy  c«* 
pendedincompiessingtheairbeingmeasafed.  Assuming  that  the 
whole  of  the  tnefgy  was  converted  into  heat,  when  the  air  waa 
subjected  toa  pismuie  of  si*5  atmospheres  Joule  obtained  for  the 
mechanical  oqnivalent  of  heat  about  834*8  foot-pounds,  and 
when  a  prtssan  of  on^  10*5  atmospherss  was  ^mptoyed  the 
rsBult  waa  796*9  foot-pounds. 

In  the  next  experiment  the  air  was  compressed  as  before,  and 
then  allowed  to  escape  through  a  long  lead  tube  immersed  in  the 
water  of  a  Calorimeter,  and  finally  collected  in  a  bell  Jar.  Tbi 
amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  air  could  thus  be  measured, 
whOe  the  work  done  by  it  hiexpandlngoould  btreadilyealaolated. 
In  allowing  the  air  to  expand  IroQn  a  preaurs  of  ar  atmospherst 
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Id  ihot  of  I  tUnosphcie  the  valtte  df  tlic  nMchaAictl  cquhnleikt 
of  heat  obuihfd  was  821*89  foot-pounds.  Between  10  ttmo- 
spheres  and  i  it  was  815-875  foot-pounds,  and  between  23  and  14 
atmospheres  761*74  foot-pounds. 

But,  unlike  Mayer  and  S^guin,  Joule  was  not  content  with 
assuming  that  when  air  is  compressed  or  allowed  to  expand  the 
heat  generated  or  absorbed  is  the  equivalent  of  the  work  done  and 
of  that^Nily,  no  change  being  made  in  the  internal  energy  of  the 
air  itself  when  the  temperature  is  kept  constant.  To  test  this  two 
vessels  similar  to  that  used  in  the  last  experiment  were  placed  in 
the  same  calorimeter  and  connected  by  a  tube  with  a  stop-cock. 
One  contained  air  at  a  pressure  of  a  2  atmospheres,  while  the 
other  was  exhausted.  On  opening  the  stop-cock  no  work  was 
done  by  the  expanding  air  against  external  forces,  since  it 
expanded  into  a  vacuum,  and  it  was  found  that  no  heat  was 
generated  or  absorbed.  Thb  showed  that  Mayer's  assumption 
was  true.  On  repeating  the  experiment  when  the  two  vessels 
were  placed  in  different  calorimeters,  It  was  found  that  beat  was 
absorbed  by  the  vessd  omtaining  the  compressed  air,  while  an 
equal  quantity  of  heat  was  produced  in  the  calorimeter  containing 
the  exhausted  vessel.  The  heat  absorbed  was  consumed  in  giving 
motion  to  the  issuing  stream  of  air,  and  was  reproduced  by  the 
impact  of  the  particles  on  the  sides  of  the  exhausted  vessel. 
The  subsequent  researches  of  Dr  Joule  and  Lord  Kelvin  {Pkil, 
Trans.,  1853,  p  357, 1854,  p.  321,  and  1862,  p  579)  showed  that 
the  statement  that  no  internal  work  is  done  when  a  gas  expands  or 
contracts  is  not  quite  true,  but  the  amount  is  very  small  in  the 
cases  of  those  gases  which,  like  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
can  only  be  liquefied  by  intense  cold  and  pressure. 

For  a  long  time  the  final  result  deduced  by  Joule  t^  these 
varied  and  careful  investigations  was  accepted  as  the  standard 
value  pf  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  Recent  determina- 
tions by  H.  A.  Rowland  and  others,  necessitated  by  modem 
requirements,  have  shown  that  it  is  in  error,  but  by  less  than  i  %. 
The  writings  of  Joule,  which  thus  occupy  the  j^ce  of  honour  in 
the  practical  establishment  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  have 
been  collected  into  two  volumes  published  by  the  ^ysical 
Society  of  London.  On  the  theoretical  side  the  greatest  stimulus 
came  from  the  publication  in  1847,  without  knowledge  of  Blayer 
or  Joule,  of  Helmholtz*s  great  memoir,  Vber  die  Erkaltung  der 
Krafl,io\lomed  immediately  (i848-i852)'by  the  estabBshment  of 
the  science  of  thermodynamics. (f.t.),  mainly  by  R.  Clausius  and 
Lord  Kelvin  on  the  basis  of "  Camot's  principle  "  (1824),  modified 
in  expression  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  conservation  el 
energy  (see  Energetics). 

Though  we  can  convert  the  whole  of  the  energy  possessed  by 
any  mechanical  system  into  heat,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  perf<Mrm 
the  inverse  (^>eration,  and  to  utilise  the  whole  of  the  heat  in 
doing  mechanical  work.  Thus  we  see  that  different  forms  of 
energy  are  not  equally  valuable  for  conversion  into  woric.  The 
ratio  of  the  portion  x>f  the  energy  ci  a  system  which  can  under 
given  conditions  be  converted  into  mechanical  work  to  the  whole 
amount  of  energy  operated  upon  may  be  called  the  "  availability  " 
of  the  energy.  If  a  Systran  be  removed  from  all  communication 
with  anything  outside  of  itself,  the  whde  amount  of  energy 
possessed  by  it  will  remain  constant,  but  will  of  its  own  accord 
tend  to  undergo  such  transformations  as  will  diminish  its  avail- 
ability.  This  general  law,  known  as  the  prindple  of  the  "  dissipa- 
tion of  energy,"  was  first  adequately  pointed  out  by  Lord  Kelvin 
in  1852;  and  was  applied  by  him  to  some  of  the  principal 
problems  of  cosmical  physics.  Though  controlling  all  phenomena 
of  which  we  have  any  experience,  the  prindple  of  the  dissipation 
of  energy  rests  on  a  very  different  foundation  from  that  of  the 
conservation  of  energy;  for  while  we  may  conceive  of  no  means 
of  circumventing  the  (alter  prindple,  it  seems  that  the  actions  of 
intelligent  bangs  are  subject  to  the  former  only  in  consequence  of 
the  rudeness  of  the  machinery  which  they  have  at  their  disposal  for 
controlling  the  behaviour  of  those  ultimate  portions  of  matter,  in 
virtue  of  the  motions  or  positions  of  which  the  energy  with  which 
they  have  to  deal  exists.  If  we  have  a  weight  capable  of  falling 
through  a  certain  distance,  we  can  employ  the  mutual  forces  of 
the  system  consisting  of  the  earth  and  weight  to  do  an  amount  of 


useful  woik  which  is  leM  tluuk  tbefdl  amount  of  potential  energy 
possessed  by  the  ay*tem  only  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the 
constraints,  so  that  the  limit  of  »vailability  in  this  case  is  de- 
termined only  by  the  friction  which  is  unavoidable.  Here  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  transformation  with  which  we  can  grapple, 
and  which  can  be  controlled  for  our  purposes.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  system  of  molecules  of  whose 
motions  in  the  aggregate  we  become  conscious  only  by  indirect 
means,  while  we  know  absohitdy  nothing  either  of  the  motions  or 
positions  of  any  individual  molecule,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot 
grasp  single  molecules  and  control  their  movements  so  as  to 
derive  thefull  amount  of  work  from  thesystem.  AU  wecan  do  in 
such  cases  is  to  place  the  system  undi((r  certain  conditions  of 
transformation,  and  be  content  with  the  amount  of  woik  which  it 
is,  as  it  were,  willing  to  render  up  under  those  conditions.  Thus 
the  prindple  of  Camot  involves  the  conduslon  that  a  greater 
propNNtion  of  the  heat  possessed  by  a  body  at  a  high  temperature 
can  be  converted  into  work  than  in  the  case  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  beat  possessed  by  a  body  at  a  low  temperature,  so  that  the 
availabiUty  of  heat  increases  with  the  tempenture. 

deik  Maxwell  supposed  two  compartments,  A  and  B,  to  be 
filled  with  gas  at  the  same  temperature,  and  to  be  separated  by 
an  ideal,  infinitely  thin  partition  containing  a  number  of  exceed- 
ingly sniall  trap-doors,  each  of  which  could  be  <^ned  or  dosed 
without  any  expenditure  of  energy.  An  intelh'gent  creature,  or 
"  demon,'*  possessed  of  unlimited  powers  ci  vision,  is  f^aced  in 
diarge  of  each  door,  with  instructions  to  <^>en  the  door  whenever 
a  partide  in  A  comes  towards  it  with  m<^e  than  a  certain  vdodty 
V,  and  to  keep  it  dosed  against  all  particles  in  A  moving  with 
less  than  this  vdodty,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  open  the  door 
whenever  a  partide  in  B  approaches  i^  with  less  than  a  certain 
vdodty  t,  which  is  not  greater  than  V,  and  to  keep  it  dosed 
against  all  partides  in  B  moving  with  a  greater  vdodty  than  this. 
By  continuing  this  process  every  unit  Of  mass  which  enters  B  will 
carry  with  it  more  energy  than  each  unit  which  leaves  B,  and 
hence  the  ten^perature  of  the  gas  in  B  will  be  raised  and  that 
jof  the  gas  in  A  lowered,  while  no  heat  is  lost  and  no  energy 
expended;  so  that  by  the  application  of  inteUigence  alone  n 
portion  of  gas  of  uidform  pressure  and  temperature  may  be 
sifted  into  two  ports,  in  which  both  the  temperature  and  the 
pressure  ore  different,  and  from  which,  therefore,  work  can  bt 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  heat.  This  shows  that  the  prindple  of 
the  dissipation  of  ^ergy  has  control  over  the  actions  of  those 
agents  only  whose  faculties  are  too  gross  to  enable  them  to 
grapple  individually  with  the  minute  portions  of  matter  which 
are  the  seat  of  energy. 

In  1875  Loi^  Rayleigh  published  an  investigation  on  ''the 
work  which  may  be  gained  during  the  mixing  of  gases."  In  the 
preface  he  states  the  position  that  "  whenever,  then,  two  gases 
are  allowed  to  mix  withont  the  performance  of  work,  that  it 
.dissipation  of  energy,  and  an  opportunity  of  doing  work  al  tho 
expense  of  low  temperature  heat  has  been  for  ever  lost."  Ht 
shows  that  the  amount  of  work  obtainable  is  equal  to  that  which 
can  be  done  by  the  first  gas  in  expanding  into  the  space  occupied 
by  the  second  (supposed  vacuous)  together  with  that  done  by  the 
second  in  expanding  into  the  space  occupied  by  the  first.  In  the 
experiment  imagined  by  Lord  Rayki^  a  porous  diaphragm  takes 
the  place  of  the  partition  and  uap-doors  imagined  by  Clerk 
Maxwell,  and  the  molecules  sort  themselves  automatically  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  their  average  velocities  for  the  two 
gases.  When  the  pressure  on  one  side  <A  the  diajdiragm  thus 
becomes  greater  than  that  on  the  other,  work  may  be  done  at  the 
expense  oi  heat  in  pushing  the  diaphragm,  and  the  opention 
carried  on  with  continual  gain  of  work  until  the  gases  are 
uniformly  diffused.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between 
this  experiment  and  the  operation  imagined  by  Maxwell,  that 
when  the  gases  have  diffused  the  experiment  <annot  be  repeated; 
and  it  is  no  more  contrary  to  the  dissipation  of  energy  than  is  the 
fact  that  work  may  be  derived  at  the  expense  of  heat  when  a  gas 
expands  into  a  vacuum,  for  the  working  substance  is  not  finally 
restored  to  its  original  condition;  whife  Maxwell's  '*  demons  " 
may  operate  without  limit. 
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In  tucfa  eiperimeiiu  the  ittofeciUar  efterg/  of «  gas  is'converted 
into  work  only  in  virtue  of  tbe  molecules  being  separated  into 
classes  m  which  their  velodties  are  different,  and  these  daasea 
then  allowed  to  act  upon  one  another  through  the  intervention  of 
a  auiuble  hcaat'engine.  This  sorting  can  occur  spontaneously  to  a 
limited  extent; "while  if  ^e  could <:arry  it  out  as  far  as  we  pleased 
w«  might  transform  the  whole  of  the  heat  of  a  body  into  work. 
The  theoretical  availability  of  heat  is  limited  only  by  our  power  of 
bringing  those  particles  whose  motioaa  constitute  heat  in  bodies 
to  rest  rdatively  to  one  another;  and  we  have  precisely  similar 
practical  limits  to  the  availability  of  the  energy  due  to  the 
motion  of  viaOtle  and  tangible  bodies,  though  tbeoreticaUy  we 
can  then  trace  aH  the  stages. 

If  a  battery  of  electromotive  forcf  £  maintain  a  current  C  in  a 
conductor,  and  no  other  electromotive  force  exist  in  the  circuit, 
the  whole  of  the  work  done  will  be  converted  into  heat,  and  the 
amount  of  work  done  per  second  will  be  EC.  If  R  denote  the 
lesisunce  of  the  whole  circuit,  E^-CR,  and  the  beat  generated 
per  second  is  OR,  If  the  current  drive  an  electromagnetic 
engine,  the  reaction  of  the  engine  will  produce  an  electromotive 
force  opposing  the  current.  Suppose  the  current  to  be  thus 
ledttced  to  C  Then  the  work  doine  by  the  battery  per  second 
will  be  EC  or  CCR,  while  the  heat  generated  per  second  will  be 
C^R,  so  that  we  have  the  difference  (C-C)C'R  for  the  energy 
fonswmfd  in  driving  the  engine.  The  ratio  of  this  to  the  whole 
work  done  by  the  battery  is  (C-CO/C,  so  that  the  efficiency  is 
bioeascd  by  diminishing  C  If  we  could  drive  the  engine  so  fast 
as  to  reduce  C  to  «cco,  the  whole  of  the  energy  of  the  battery 
would  be  available,  no  beat  being  produced  in  the  wires,  but 
the  hone-powes  of  the  engine  would  be  indefinhely  small.  The 
reason  why  the  whole  of  the  energy  of  the  current  is  not  available 
Is  that  heat  must  always  be  generated  in  a  wire  in  which  a  finite 
cuirent  is  flowing,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  a  battery  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  energy  of  chemical  affinity  is  employed  in  produdng 
a  current,  the  availability  of  the  energy  is  limited  only  on  account 
of  the  resistance  of  the  conductom,  and  may  be  increased  by 
diminishing  this  resistance.  -  The  availability  of  the  energy  of 
electrical  sepamtion  in  a  charged  Leyden  jar  is  also  limited  only 
by  the  resistance  of  conductors,  in  virtue  of  which  an  amount  of 
beat  is  necessarily  prodoced,  which  is  greater  the  less  the  time 
occupied  in  discharging  the  j«t.  The  availability  of  the  energy  of 
laagnetiiation  is  limited  by  the  coercive  force  <i  the  magnetised 
material,  in  virtue  of  which  any  change  in  the  inunsity  of 
Diagnetization  Is  accompanied  by  the  pr^uction  of  beat. 

In  all  cases  there  ia  a  general  tendency  for  other  forms  of  energy 
to  be  transformed  into  heat  on  account  of  the  friction  of  rough 
MBfaces»  the  ncsfatance  of  conduaors,  or  similar  causes,  and  thus 
t0 lose  availability.  Insome  cases,  as  when  heat  is  converted  into 
the  kinetic  eneigy  of  moving  machinery  or  the  potential  energy 
of  raittd  weights,  there  is  an  aflceni  of  energy  from  the  less 
available  form  of  heat  to  the  more  available  form  of  mechanical 
energy,  but  in  all  oases  this  is  accompanied  by  the  transfer  of 
other  heat  from  a  body  at  a  high  temperature  to  one  at  a  lower 
temperature,  thus  loaiBg  availability  to  an  eictent  that  more  than 
compensates  for  the  rise. 

It  is  practically  important  to  consider  the  rate  at  which  energy 
may  be  traosformed  into  useful  wotk«  or  the  horse-power  of  the 
agent.  It  generally  happens  that  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  worit  from  a  given  auH>ly  of  energy,  and  to  obtain  it 
at  the  greateit  rate,  are  conflicting  interests.  We  have  seen  that 
the  eficiency  of  an  electromagnetic  engine  is  greatest  when  the 
current  is  indefinitely  small,  and  then  the  rate  at  which  it  works  is 
also  indefinitely  smaU.  M.  H.  von  Jaeobi  showed  that  for  a  given 
electromotive  fotoe  in  the  battery  the  horse^power  is  greatest 
when  the  ourrent  Is  reduced  to  one-half  of  Fbat  it  would  be  if  the 
engine  were  at  rest.  A  similar  condition  obtains  in  the  steam- 
engine,  in  which  a  great  rate  of  working  necessiutes  the  d^sipa- 
tion  of  a  large  amount  of  eneigy.       »  (W.  C;  J.  L.*) 

BNrAimir,  BARTHBLEMT  prosper  (1796-1864),  French 
aodal  reformer,  one  of  the  founders  of  Saint-Simonism,  was  bofn 
at  Paris  on  the  8th  of  February  17^.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
banker  of  Dauphiny,  and  after  receiving  his  early  education  at  a, 


lyceum,  was  s^t  In  1  St 3  f e  the  fieole  Polyteduilque.  In  M4roh 
1814  he  was  one  of  the  band  of  students  who,  on  the  heights  o£ 
Montmartre  and  Saint-Chaumont,  attempted  resistance  to  the 
armies  of  the  allies  then  engaged  in  the  investment  of  Paris. 
In  consequence  of  this  outbreak  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  the 
school  was  soon  after  dosed  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  young 
$tudent  was  compelled  to  seek  some  other  career  instead  of  that  of 
the  soldier*  He  first  engaged  himself  to<a  couoiry  wine  merchant, 
for  whom  he  tm veiled  in  Germany,  Russia  and  the  Netherlands.. 
In  1821  he  entered  a  banking-house  newly  esublished  at  St 
Petersburg,  but  returned  two  yean  Uter  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
appointed  cashier  to  the  Caisse  Hypothecaire.  At  the  same  time 
he  became  a  member  of  the  secret  society  of  the  Carbonari.  La 
1825  a  new  turn  was  giv^n  to  his  thoughts  and  his  life  by  the 
friendship  which. he  formed  with  Olinde  Rodriguex,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  Saint«Simon.  He  embraced  the  new  doctrines  with 
ardour,  and  by  1829  bad  become  one  of  the  acknowledged  heads 
of  the  sect  (see  Saikt-Simon). 

After  the  Revolution  of  1830  Enfantin  resigned  his  office  of 
cashier,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  cause.  Besides  conui* 
buting  to  the  CUbe  newspaper,  he  made  appeals  to  the  people  by 
systematic  preaching,  and  organised  centres  of  action  in  some  of 
the  principal  cities  of  France.  The  headquarters  in  Paris  were 
removed  from  the  modest  rooms  In  the  Rue  Taranne,  and  esub- 
lished in  large  halls  near  the  Boulevard  Italien.  Enfantin  and 
Bazard  {fi.v.)  were  proclaimed  "  Pires  Supr^mes."  This  union  ofi 
the  supreme  fathers,  however,  was  only  nominal.  A  divergence 
was  already  manifest,  which  rapidly  increased  to  serioua 
difference  and  dissension.  Bazard  had  devoted  himself  to 
political  reform,  Enfantin  to  social  and  moral  change;  Bazard 
was  organiser  and  governor,  Enfantin  was  teacher  and  consoler) 
the  former  attracted  reverence,  the  latter  love,  A  hopelesa 
antagonism  arose  between  them,  which  was  widened  by  Enfantin'a 
announcement  of  his  theory  of  the  relation  <^  man  and  woman, 
which  would  substitute  for  the  "  tjrranny  of  marriage  "  a  system 
of "  free  love."  Bazard  now  separated  from  his  colleague,  and  in 
bis  withdrawal  was  followed  by  all  those  whose  chief  aim  waa 
philosophical  and  political.  Enfontin  thus  became  sole  "  father," 
and  the  few  who  were  chiefly  attracted  by  hb  religious  pBetenaaom 
and  aims  still  adhered  to  him.  New  converts  joined  them,  and 
Enfantin  assumed  that  his  followers  in  France  nombered  40,000^ 
He  wore  on  his  breast  a  badge  with  his  title  of  "  P^"  wan 
spoken  of  by  his  preachers  as  "  the  living  law,"  declared,  and 
probably  believed,  himself  to  be  the  chosen  of  God,  and  sent  out 
emissaries  in  a  quest  of  a  woman  predestined  to  be  the  "  female 
Messiah,"  and  the  mother  of  a  new  Saviour.  The  quest  was  very 
costly  and  altogether  fruitless.  No  such  woman  was  discoverable. 
Meanwhile  believers  in  Enfantin  and  his  new  religion  were 
multiplying  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  His  eAimvagances  and 
success  at  length  brought  down  upon  him  the  hand  of  the  law. 
Public  morality  was  in  peril,  and  in  May  1832  the  halls  of  the  new 
sea  were  closed  by  the  goivemment,  and  the  father,  with  some  of 
hfs  followers,  appeared  before  the  tribunals.  He  now  retired  to 
bis  esute  at  MenHmonUnt,  near  Paris,  where  with  forty  disciples, 
all  of  them  men,  he  continued  to  carry  out  his  socialistic  viewa. 
In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  again  arrested,  and  on  his 
appearance  in  coort  he  desired  his  defence  to  be  undertaken  by 
two  women  who  were  with  him,  alleging  that  the  matter  was  of 
special  concern  to  women.  This  was  of  course  refused.  The  trial 
occupied  two  days  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  « 
sentence  of  imprisonment  form  year  with  a  small  fine. 

This  prosecution  finaUy  discredited  the  new  society.  Enfantfai 
was  released  in  a  few  months,  and  then,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  foUowere,  he  went  to  Egypt.  He  suyed  these  two  years,  and 
might  have  entered  the  service  of  the  viceroy  if  he  would  have 
professed  himself,  as  a  few  of  his  friends  did,  a  Mahommedan. 
On  his  return  to  France,  a  sadder  and  practically  a  wiser  man,  be 
settled  down  to  very  prosaic  work.  He  became  first*  postmaster 
near  Lyons,  and  in  1841  was  appointed,  through  the  influence  of 
some  of  his  friends  who  had  risen  to  posts  of  power,  member  of  n 
scientific  oonunission  on  Algeria,  which  led  him  to  engage  in 
flisearchei  concerning  North  Africa  and  colonization  in  geocraL 


ENBIDAVILLE-^ENCSAniNE 


♦»» 


to  i&ij  be  n*  ippojoud  >  dfaectw  of  tb*  PuliliLran*  t«a«Br. 
Tbt«  ycui  Uta  be  KUblisbcd,  in  caojnaetlaoirit  h  Dunyiier,  ■ 
■My  Joutiul,  entitled  U  CtUii,  ohich  WM  diKantinHd  in  i8jo. 
He  wu  if Itmnli  itlutwd  M  Um  adaddMnlian  «( tbt  nflny 

(com  Lyon*  to  Ihc  Uedituruieui.  Fstbcf  Eifuilin  beUiaU  by 
his  ideHL  to  tbc  cud,  but  be  had  nuuiuiccil  tbe  hope  of  iivinc  it  ■ 
loc*]  bibitntian  and  ■  nunc  in  the  degeiienle  <ib9tiiwle  workL 
HIi  ptnoiul  influence  ovb  tbcae  wjia  awDciated  miih  jum  nu 
inuneiue.  "  He  ■*>  t  mu  d1  i.  nohlc  prewnce,  wiili  linely 
[ormed  ind  eipieuive  leaturo.  He  wu  genile  tod  iasiiuuting 
in  misQer,  tnd  p«*)eued  a  ail(D,,«nceful  and  winning  delivtfy  " 
{Cini.  Hit;  Jan.  iBi>]),  Hi)  evident  linceriLy.  ba  fcnuine 
vnduKy.  Not  afevof 
L  tbe  cKMt  diuin^isbcd 
It  Piiii  SB  ibc  in  of 


.    He  died  luddenly 


EnfidivHle  i>  Heiuhit  Frega  <uii 


SNFIDAVILLI  \Dar-^Biy\  a  town  ol  Tunisi 
nilny  between  Tunii  and  Suia,  jo  m.  N.E.  of  tbe 
place  and  j  m.  inland  from  the  GuU  of  ~ 
i*  tbe  cbief  Ktllemenl  on  the  EnSda 
3D0|000  aeiea  iq  tbe  Sabel  distrid  of  Tuokia,  forming  a  rectangle 
iKtweeo  tbe  town)  of  Hammuiet.  Sua,  Kainmn  and  Zaghwm. 
On  ihii  state,  devoted  to  the  oiUivation  of  ataili,  olivei,  vtnc* 
and  ID  paatunge.  aie  ooloniea  of  EuropeiBi  andnaiJvB.  At 
Enhdaville,  where  wu,  h  ili  nalln  name  indicales,  a  patace  of 
the  beys  ol  Tunii,  there  U  a  Isigc  bone-bteeding  eUaUidiment 
ih-fiequented  weekly  matkel.    About  5  m.  N.  ol 

""         '     c.  f p^»«),»bereareraiiuof» 

large  louica*  ana  at  acliUTi^li  in  nhiiimen found  noaakawllb 
cpitaphi  of  virion*  bishopa  and  maityn. 

The  £nfida  eiliLe  mat  granted  by  the  bey  Haiommcd-ts- 
Sadok  to  bia  chief  mlniiler  KhairnUin  Puha  (f.r)  In  retnm  foe 
the  conliimaliDii  by  the  lultan  of  Turkey  in  iS;i,  through  Cbe 
iuinnnenialily  of  the  poihi.  of  the  right  of  succeuian  to  the 
beylik  of  DMmben  of  Ei-Sadok'i  family.  When,  tome  yean 
latci,  Khureddia  left  Tuniiii  for  Constantinople  he  sold  Ibe 
niate  to  a  Maneilles  company,  ohich  resold  it  (o  the  Sociftt 
FnncD-Blricaioe. 

■NFItU,  a  loirethipofHanfoni  county,  Connecticut.  U.S.A.,' 
<n  the  N.pan  ol  the  state,  on  the  E.  bank  ol  tbe  Connecticnt 
tiver,  )o  m.  N,  ol  Hiilford.  It  hat  an  area  ol  35  sq,  ra.,  with 
Ihre*  villagej— ThompionviHe,  Hiiardville  and  Enfield.  Pop. 
(i»9o)  Jiwr  (1900)  6699  (igij  foreign -born);  (1910)  9719.  It* 
principal  manufacluret  ue  gunpowder,  carpelc,  brkk,  jMllon 
pieumachinFrv.  and  coffin  hardwire.  InEnfieldanditsvidnlly 
Di«h  tobacco  is  grown.  Fitsi  willed  in  i679,Enfiddwa»apatt 
of  the  township  olSpringhFld.  MaEsachusells,  uniil  t6g],  when  it 
was  made  a  separate  lownihip;  in  ing  it  became  a  part  ol 
Connectic  ■      ' ■         
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«  ol  His  Maj( 

IheWettlndinunii 

America  are  repealed."    A  Shake 

in  Ihe  township  in  17S1.  at  what  ii 

EMFIKIA  a  matkel  town  in  (he  Enfield  parliunenLary 
lUviiion  of  Middtcsai,  England,  11  a.  N.  of  London  Bridge. 
vn  the  Great  Neiihein  and  Great  Easlem  railway*.  Fop,  ol 
uiUndiilricl,  (1*91)31,536,  (1901)  (j.7j8.  It  iapiduitsquely 
situated  on  tbe  weitetn  slope  of  the  Lea  valley,  with  1  cDBNdn- 


abie  ektaMen  towari*  tbs  >)«(f ,  ntUy  ttattftui  of  titliBBir 
dwaUinv  (CbordibUT,  Fosdar'*  End,  and  En£dd  Highway  on 
tbe  OU  Noitb  K«d).  C^ie^  nnmbcn  of  vlllaa  occupied  by 
tboie  wbOM  work  lln  in  Loodon  ten  grown  upj  and  many  of 
the  inhabitaolt  an  eiifileyad  In  tbe  Kayal  Small  Anna  Factoty  at 
EBficldlAdE.  Thacbni^olStAadKwUBalnlyPiipeBdlcular. 
but  ha*  Eariy  Engliab  poniotiii  It  ooBtaim  icnni  aOcienl 
iHtnunenIa  and  btaaKS.  and  Sanki  tbe  market-plaea,  with  it> 
modem  croH.  EnBeld  PalaoeftDOU  tbe  High  StrMt;!!  RtalM 
portion*  of  Che  building  of  Edward  VI.,  but  bai  been  peMly 
alterad.  Tbe  granmer  school,  ncmr  Ibe  cbarcb,  «u  founded  in 
i;57.     Tbe  New  Kiver  flaw*  tbiwgb  tbt  pariib,  and  Si 

Myddleloii,  its  pro' '"" ""    "    ---•'-■ 

MIddleton  t^xise,  ni 

in  the  vidnlly.    Of  these.  Forty  K*ll,  ii 
gtMindt.  is  fnn  the  doign*  of  Inlgo  . 
mandonaeeBpying  the  site  of  White  Webb*  Howe  wniiuiptcted 
utbeaoauDf ibelmtchiagofGimfiowdtrPlot.    Tbepaiiibis  ' 
Emt  Btwot  (ii,6ss.»ciBi>. 
An  An^o-SaUB  darivalJDn,  lignjfylng  "  Coreit  cleailag," 
!.    EnSeld  Chai 

The  prlDdp^  manor  of  Enlicid,  which  wi* 
h(M  by  Afgar.  Edward  the  Confetsor'i  master  of  horse,  wa*  in 
tbe  handa  of  tha  Norman  banm  Geoffrey  de  MandeviUe  at  liie 
tine  <1  Domkiday,  and  bdonged  t«  the  Bohun  finiily  in  the 
1  stb  aad  ijtb  eenliulaa.  Ii  csine,  by  sucnstkn  atid  miniage^ 
into  tbe  poaaCHianflf  tlie crown  unikrHeniy  I  V.,andwUlnduilM] 
in  tbe  duchy  of  Lancaster.  There  wete,  however,  aeven  other 
manor*,  and  of  tbeae  on^  Woicesten,  came  to  tbe  crowa  In  Ibe 
time  of  Hauy  VIIL,  whoie  chiUnn  redded  at  the  manor-hotue, 
Ekyiige  HalL  EdwDil  VI.,  lenlii^  both  manor*  upon  lh« 
piinccu  EGaibetb,  rebidlt  Eiditd  Palace  for  her.     She  wa*  a 

the  Ibmne.  About  1664  the  palace  wa*  oceiqlied  a*  a  schoo)  by 
RabntUvBdale(i64>-i7»>,  who  wa*  also  *n  eminent  horticul- 
tutiit,  planted  the  magniBcent  cedar  Btill  standing  in  the  palace 
.ground*,  and  formed  a  herbarinra  now  hi  the  Sloan*  collection  at 
Ibe  Brilitb  Museum.  The  town  received  grants  ofmarkcl*  from 
Edwardl.aadjunesl. 

BHFILADI  (a  French  word,  fiom  mfiter,  to  Ihnad,  and  (o  to 
pu*  through  from  md  to  end),  a  miliiBry  term  loed  to  eipnts  the 
djiection  of  fire  along  an  enony^  line,  or  parapet.  Tfab  ipKie* 
of  fire-  ii  moat  demnraliiing  and  destructive,  ilaice,  fnm  ha 
direction,  very  few  gum  or  rifles  cm  be  bnnight  to  bear  U  Mw«t 
it.  IfanycomidEnblebodyof  mevctiangBfronliitimaHdIatelF 
lay*  iiHlf  open  lo  enfilade  Irom  tbe  enemy  when  it  caigbuHy 
faced.  Against  entitnchmenla,  ot  tbe  pirapCTs  of  (otlificationi, 
enfilade  is  jtiU  more  cflCcLire,  at  Ihe  enemy  is  deprived  of  the 
protection  given  liy  his  works  and  is  no  beiiei  CDvned  than  if  he 
were  in  the  open.  Bank!  of  earth,  buill  perpendicular  ts  the 
line  of  defence  (called  irateria),  are  uautlly  enployed  to  protect 
parapet!  or  Irenchei  agaltitt  enfilade. 

BiaAIHIIB  (Ger.  Eniadim;  Hal.  EniaMna;  Ladln,  Empa- 
dma),  the  name  of  the  upper  or  Swla  portion  of  the  valey  oi  IhE 
Inn,  which  foeiK  pan  of  the  Swii*  canton  of  Ihe  GrivinK  IK 
length  by  cairiage  mad  irom  the  Maleja  platon  (5031  ft.)  at  K* 
sDuth'WOlem  end  10  Jdartinsbnjck  (340611.)  at  its  noftfa-eaHeni 

ing  Sl  Mocili  (6037  ft.,  the  highest)  all  the  villages  [s*n  Sili- 
BaaegUa)  at  it*  south-w(*iem  end  are  higher  ihan  the  Maloja 
plateau  ilsell.  The  nppermoM  ponion  of  Ihe  valley  cvnlaln 
sever*!  likti.  which,  la  one  descends,  grsdualty  diminish  In  ■!»,' 
Ihose  of  Sils,  Silv*fd*na  and  St  Morili.  But  both  the  Maloja 
plateau  and  the  south- watem  hall  ol  the  Mb  oi  Sih  belong  l» 
Ihe  commune  of  Stampa  in  the  Val  Bregi^ia,  *iid  are  included  i» 
Ibe  Btegaglia  administraiive  disliici,»oihai.iromapolilic*i  petal 
of  view.  Siliii  (he  first  village  ibal  is  included  Inibe  En^dtna. 
The  test  of  Ihe  Engadine  iaim  the  distrirts  d  Ihe  Upper 
Engadine  with  eleven  comnsasa,  and  oi  the  Inn  O*- the  Lower 
Engidine),  *ubdiyided  InM  the  Ob  Tssna,  RemfU,  and  Uue* 

.    In  ■9aplb*,toUl  popi^iiu*^  Ihr  Ei«adine  wa*  11,711,  << 
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ENGAGED  COLUMN 


whom  $4>9  were  in  the  Upper  Engadine  and  6283  in  the  Lower 
Engadine.  In  point  of  rdiiBion  8594  were  Protestants  (49^3  in 
the  Lower  Engadine  and  367 1  in  the  Upper  Engadine),  and  3086 
Romanists  (1728  in  the  Upper  Engadine  and  1358  in  the  Lower 
Engadine),  while  there  were.zs  Jews  in  the  U|^>er  Engadine  and 
2  in  the  Lower  Engadine :  in  the  Upper  Engadhie  the  majority  in 
each  commune  was  Protestant  (the  Romanists  strongest  in  St 
Moritz),  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  Lower  Engadine,  save  Tarasp 
and  Samnaun,  where  the  Romanists  prevail  In  pMnt  of  language 
7609  inhabitanu  (5010  in  the  Lower  Engadine  and  2599  in  the 
Upper  Engadine)  spoke  the  curious  Ladin  dialect  (a  survival  of  a 
primitive  Romance  tongue),  and  2221  German  (x  265  in  the  Upper 
Engadine  and  956  in  the  Lower  Engadine)^.  The  capital  of  the 
Upper  Engadine  is  Samaden  (967  inhabitants),  and  that  of  the 
Lower  Engadine,  Schuls  (i  1 1 7  inhabitants).  In  1908  there  were 
116  railways  in  the  Engadine,  save  about  8  m.  (from  the  mouth  <tf 
the  tunnel  past  Severs  and  Samaden  to  St  Morit«  village)  of  the 
nilway  pierced  (1898-1902)  beneath  (5987  ft,)  the  Albula  Pass 
(7595  ft),  which  now  affords  the  easiest  means  of  access  from 
Coire  to  St  Moritz  (56  m.);  but  many  railways  in  and  to  the 
Engadine  have  been  planned.  The  valley  is  readied  by  many 
passes  (over  which  excellent  carriage  rMds  were  constructed 
1820-1872).  The  Maloja  (5935  ft.)  is  the  route  from  Chiaveniut 
and  the  Lake  of  Como  to  the  Upper  Engadine,  which  is  also 
reached  from  Coire  by  the  Julicr  (7504  ft.)  and  the  Albula  Passes 
(7S95  ft.)  as  well  as  from  Tirano  in  the  Valtellina  by  the  Bemina. 
Pass  (7645  ft.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lower  Engadinr  is 
accessible  from  Davos  over  the  FlUela  Pass  (7838  ft.)  and  from 
Mais  at  the  head  of  the  Adige  valley  (or  the  Vintschgau)  by  the 
Of  en  Pass  (7071  ft.),  while  from  Martinsbruck,  the  last  Swiss 
village,  a  carriage  road  leads  up  to  Nauders  (5  m.),  whence  it  is 
27  m.  by  road  down  the  Inn  valley  to  Landeck  on  the  Arlberg 
railway,  or  17)  m.  over  the  Reschen  Scbeideck  Pass  (4902  ft.) 
to  Mais  in  the  Vintschgau. 

The  Upper  Engadine  consists  of  a  long,  stimg^t,  neariy  level 
trough  of  26  m.,  varying  from  a  mile  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
through  which  flows  the  Iim.  On  the  south-east  this  trou|^  is 
limited  by  the  lofty  Racier-dad  Bemina  group  (culminating  in  the 
Piz  Bemina,  13,304  ft.)  and  the  range  rising  between  the  Inn 
valley  and  Chat  of  Uvi^  to  the  south-east,  while  on  the  north- 
west the  boundary  is  the  extensive  Albula  group  (culminating  in 
Pis  Kesch,  1 1 ,228  ft.).  The  Lower  Engadine  is  far  more  pictur- 
••que  and  romantic  than  the  Upper  Engadine,  the  Inn  valley 
beJjDg  here  much  narrower  and  the  fall  greater.  On  its  north- 
west rises  the  last  bit  of  the  Albula  group  (eliminating  in  Pix 
Vadret,  10,584  ft.),  and  on  the  north  the  Silvretta  group  (culmin- 
ating in  Pis  Linard,  11,201  ft.),  while  to  the  east  aini  south  are 
the  ranges  on  dther  side  of  the  Ofen  Pass  (culminating  in  Pis 
Sesvenna,  10,568  ft).  In  the  Upper  Engadine  the  villages  are  on 
the  floor  of  the  valley,  but  in  the  Lower  Engadine  many  are 
perched  high  above  the  bed  of  the  river  on  terraces,  and  are  cut 
off  from  each  other  by  deep  ravines. 

The  Upper  Engadine  is  far  better  known  to  foreign  visitors 
than  the  Lower  Engadine,  and  is  consequently  much  richer  and 
more  prosperous.  The  mineral  waters  of  St  Modu  (q.v.)  were 
known  and  employed  in  the  16th  century,  and  long  formed  the 
great  attraction  of  the  region.  But  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  the  Upper  Engadine  came  into  fashion  as  a  great 
"  air-cure,"  and  now  Maloja,  Sils,  Silvaplana,  Caropfer  and  St 
Merits  are  all  well  known;  ihost  who  desire  to  explore  the  glaciers 
of  the  Bemina  group  mostly  resort  to  Pontresina,  on  the  Flatx* 
badi,  the  stream  descending  from  the  Bemina  Pass.  Yet ,  owing 
to  its  great  elevation,  the  scenery  of  the  Upper  Engadine  has  n 
bleak,  nprthem  aspect.  Pines  and  larches  alone  flourish,  garden 
vegetables  are  grown  only  in  sunny  spo^,  and  there  is  no  tiHai^ 
The  Alpine  fk>ra  is  very  rich  and  varied.  But  snow  faUs  even  in 
August,  and  the  dimate  is  well  described  in  the  proverb,  **  nine 
months  winter,  and  three  months  odd  weather."  The  villages  are 
built  entirely  of  stone  (as  also  in  the  Lower  Engadine),  chiefly  to 
guard  against  destructive  hrcs  that  were  formerly  frequent  in 
this  narrow,  wind-swept  valley.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
cmsiat*  in  their  hay  meadows  and  past  nrcs.    The  lower  pastures 


support  large  herds  of  cows,  while  the  higher  are  let  out  (in  both 

parts  of  the  valley)  to  Bergamasque  shepherds,  who  come  thither 

every  summer  with  their  flocks.    In  the  Lower  Engadine 

the  chief  attraeticm  is  formed  by  the  mineral  springs  at  Schub 

bdow  Tarasp,  which  are  much  frequented  during  the  summer. 

The  wild  gorge  of  FinstermOnz  separates  the  last  S^iss  viUage, 

Martinsbruck,  from  the  first  Tirokse  village,  Pfunds,  the  gorge 

being  passable  only  <«  foot,  while  the  cmiage  road  makes  a 

great  detour  by  way  of  Nauders,  so  that  the  two  villages  named 

are  13  m.  by  road  from  each  other.    The  earliest  fiiD  description' 

of  the  country  fay  an  English  travdler  is  that  by  Archdeacpn 

W.  Coxe,  in  TraveU  in  SwUurland  (London,  1789). 

The  Upper  £nga<fine  is  not  mentioned  in  authentic  documents 

till  1 139,  the  bishop  of  Coire  being  then  the  great  lord,  and,  from 

the  13th  century,  having  as  his  bailiffs  the  family  of  Planta,  the 

original  seat  of  which  was  at  Zus.  The  valley  obtained  its  freedom 

from  both  in  i486  (Planu)  and  in  1526,  ^en  the  temporal 

powers  of  the  bishop  were  abolished.    In  1367  it  (as  well  as 

the  bishop's  vassals  in  the  Lower  Engadine)  joined  the  newly 

founded  League  of  God's  House  or  CoUeskausbtmd  (see  GsisoNs),' 

one  of  the  3  Raetian  Leagues,  which  lasted  till  1 799-1801,  when 

the  whole  Engadine  became  pan  of  Canton  Raetiaof  the  Hdvetic 

Republic,  which,  in  1803,  altered  its  name  to  that  of  Orisons  or 

Graubttnden,  and  then  first  entered  the  Swi»  Confederation. 

In  the  Upper  Engadine  the  "  Referendum  "  existed  as  between 

the  different  vilkjses  composing  a  bailiwick  {HochgtHckf^*   The 

history  of  the  Lower  Engadine  is  for  long  quite  different.    Though 

always  comprised  in  the  diocese  of  Coire,  it  formed  from  the  eariy ^ 

9th  century  onwards  (with  the  ^ntschgau)  a  separate  county,' 

whidi  was  gradually  afasorbod  in  that  which,  later,  took  the  name 

of  the  county  of  TtaoL    The  Kmit  between  the  Upper  Engadine 

and  the  Tindese  Lower  Engadine  was  definitively  fiiced  in  1282  at 

the  Punt'  Ota  (the  high  bridge)  just  above  Btail,  and  mentioned 

in  1 139  already.    In  1363  Tirol  cane  into  the  possession  of  the 

Habsburgers,  who  were  txonblesonie  ndghboors  both  to  the 

Upper  Engadine  and  to  the  League  of  God'i  House.    Their 

power  was  stemmed  in  1499  at  the  battle  of  the  Calven  gorge] 

(above  Mais) ,  thou^^  it  was  only  in  165  2  that  the  Lower  Engadine^ 

bought  up  tiie  remaining  rights  of  the  Habsburgen.    But  the' 

castle  of  Tarasp  (acquiral  by  then  in  1464)  was  excepted:  the 

lordship  was  given  by  them  in  1687  to  the  Dietrichstdn  family, 

and  hdd  by  it  till  1801,  when  Austria  ceded  it  to  France,  ^Aach, 

in  1803,  handed  it  over  to  the  Swiss  Confederation,  by  whkh  it 

wasincorporated  in  1809  with  the  Canton  of  the  Orisons.    This 

long  coimexion  with  Tirol  accmmu  for  the  fact  that  Tara^»  i5 

still  mainly  Romanist,  whfle  the  londy  Swiss  valley  of  Samnaun 

(above  Martinsbruck)  has  given  up  iu  Protestantism  and  its 

Ladin  speech  owing  to  communications  with  Tirol  bdng  easier 

than  with  Switaerland.    The  bears  in  the  bear  pit  at  Bern  come 

from  the  forests  in  the  lower  Sp61  valley,  above  Zeraez,  in  the 

Lower  Engadine,  on  the  way  to  the  Ofen  Pass.    The  upper  SpQl 

valley  (livigno)  is  Italian  (see  Valtcllina). 

AtimoKirns.— M.  Caviesel.  Das  Obtrenpodin,  7th  edition  (Co(re, 
1896);  C.  Decunius,  Ratoromwischr  Chnstomatkii,  voh.  v.4]t. 
(Erlangen,  1809-1908),  deals  with  the  two  divisions  of  the  Engadine 
from  the  16th  century  to  modem  times;  Mrs  H.  Freshneld*  A 
Summer  Tour  in  the  Orisons  and  the  Italian  Vallevs  of  the  Bemina 
(London,  l86e);  E.  Imhof,  Itinerarium  des  S.A.C.  fur  die  Albula* 
gruifPf  (Bern,  1893),  and  Itinerarium  des  S.AX.  fur  die  SUtnetta^ 
una  Ofenpassiruppe  (Mountains  <A  the  Lower  Er«adine)(Btrn,  1891^)  s 
E.  Lechner,  Das  Oherengadin  in  der  Verganffinhcit  und  Cetenvtart 
(Leipzig,  1900) ;  A.  Lorria  and  E.  A.  Mkrtef.  Le  Masstf  de  la  Bemina 
(complete  monograph  on  the  Upper  Engadine.  with  full  bibliography) 
(Zurich,  1894):  P.  C.  von  Plama.  Dte  Curraisehen  Herruhafun 
in  der  Feudaleeit  (Bern.  1881):  Z.  and  E.  Palhoppi,  Dmonari 
dels  Idioms  Romauntschs  d'Engtadina  ola  e  bassa^  &c,  (Samaden. 
1895):  F.  de  B.  Strickland,  The'Engadme,  2nd  edition  (London  and 
Sanuiden,  1891);  J.  Ulrich,  Ratoremanisehe  Chrestomathte,  vol.  ii. 
(Halle.  1882).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BROAOBD  COLUM,  in  architecture,  a  form  of  column, 
sometimes  defined  as  semi  or  three-quarter  detached  according 
to  its  projection;  the  term  implies  that  the  column  is  partly 
attached  to  a  pier  or  wall.  It  is  rarely  found  in  Greek  work,  and 
then  only  in  exceptional  cases,  but  it  exists  in  profusion  in  Roman 
archHccture.    In  the  templesit  is  attached  to  the  cella  walls, 
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repetdog  the  mKbuis  of  die  perietyie,  end  ht  Bm  thettnt  and 
•mphitbeatres,  wiiefe  tkey  tubdhrided  the  aiched  openingi:  in 
all  these  cues  engigied  colqmne  vt  titili»d  as  a  decorative 
feature,  and  as  a  ivfe  the  sasM  proportions  are  maintained  as  if 
they  had  been  isolated  oohunns.  In  Romanesque  work  the 
danic  proportions  are  no  longer  adhered  to;  the  engaged 
oolumn,  attached  to  the  piers,  has  always  a  special  function  to 
perform,  cither  to  mpfott  subsidiary  arches,  or,  raised  to  the 
vanlt,  to  carry  its  transverse  w  diagonal  libe.  The  same  con* 
structional  object  is  followed  in  the  eariier  Gothk  styles,  in  which 
they  become  mecged  into  the  mouldings.  Being  virtually  always 
ready  made,  so  ^  as  their  design  is  concerned,  they  were  much 
affected  by  the  Italian  revivaliBts. 

SNGBL,  BRN8T  (x8«-iS9tf),  German  politkal  economist  and 
statistician,  was  bom  ia  Droden  on  the  ant  of  March  1821. 
He  studied  at  the  famous  mining  academy  of  Fieiberg,  in  Saxony, 
and  on  OMnpleting  his  curricvJum  travelled  in  Germany  wad 
France.  Immediately  after  the  levohition  of  1848  he  was 
attached  to  the  royal  commission  in  Saxony  appointed  to  deter- 
mine the  rebtions  between  tnde  and  labour.  In  1850  he  was 
directed  by  the  government  to  assist  in  the  ocganlsation  of  the 
German  Industrial  Exhibition  of  Leipsig  (the  first  of  its  kind). 
The  success  which  crowned  his  efforts  was  so  great  that  in  1854 
he  was  induced  to  enter  the  government  service,  as  chief  of  the 
newly  instituted  sUtistical  department.  He  retired,  however, 
from  the  office  in  X858.  He  founded  at  Dresden  the  first  Mortgage 
Insurance  Society  (Hypotheken-VersicherungsgeaeUBchaft),  and 
as  a  result  of  the  success  of  his  work  was  summoned  in  i860  to 
Berlin  as  director  of  the  statistical  department,  in  succession  to 
Karl  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Dieterid  (1790-1859).  In  his  new 
office  he  made  himself  a  name  of  wodd-wide  reputation.  Raised 
to  the  rank  of  Geheimer  Regienmgsrai,  he  rehired  in  x88a  and 
lived  henceforward  in  Radebeul  near  Dresden,  where  he  died  on 
the  8th  of  December  1896.  Engel  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
the  subjects  with  which  hJs  name  is  connected,  but  his  statis- 
tical p^wrs  are  mostly  published  in  the  periodicals  which  he 
himself  established,  vis.  Preuss,  Statistik  (in  x86z);  ZeUsckriit 
fUs  StatisUscken  Bweam,  and  ZeUsikriji  d*s  StaliakkeH  Brntaus 

EVOBL,  JOHAMN  JAKOB  (1741-1808),  German  author,  was 
bom  at  Parchsn,  in  Mecklenburg,  on  the  nth  of  September  1741. 
He  studied  theology  at  Rostock  and  Btttsow^  and  philosophy  at 
Lcipaig,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree.  In  1776  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
Joadiimstal  gymnasium  at  Bedin,  and  a  few  j^cars  later  he 
became  tutor  to  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick 
William  in.  The  lessons  which  he  gave  his  royal  pupil  in  ethics 
and  politics  were  published  in  1798  under  the  title  FUfstenspUgd^ 
and  are  a  favourable  spedmen  of  his  powers  as  a  popular 
philosophical  writer.  In  1787  he  was  admitted  a  membor  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  (rf  Berlin,  and  in  the  same  year  he  became 
director  of  the  royal  theatre,  an  office  he  resigned  in  {794.  He 
died  on  the  38th  of  June  x8oa. 

Besides  numerous  dramas,  some  of  which  had  a  considerable 
success,  Engel  wrote  several  valuable  books  on  aesthetic  sub- 
jects. His  Anfangsfflhtdteitm  Tkeprudtr  DiekhmisttrUn  (1783) 
showed  fine  taste  and  acute  cridcal  faculty  if  it  kcked  imagina- 
tion and  poeUc  insight  .The  same  excellences  and  the  same 
defecto  were  apparent  in  his  Idem m  finer  Mimih  (x  785),  written 
in  the  form  of  letters.  His  most  popular  work  was  Z^ctPAiZomM 
fUrdie  Welt  (X775),  which  consists  chiefly  of  dialogues  on  men  and 
morals,  written  &m  the  utilitarian  standpoint  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  day.  His  last  work,  a  romance  entitled  If  sir  £arMs5torik 
( 1 795),  achieved  a  great  success,  by  virtue  of  the  marked  individu- 
ality ol  its  rh^rmrt^n  and  its  appeal  to  middle<lass  sentiment. 

Engd's  SdmOiche  Sckriftm  were  published  in  la  volumes  at  Beriin 
in  1801-1806;  a  new  editioo  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1851.  See 
K.  SchrSder,  Jokann  JaJub  Emia  (Vortrag)  (1897). 

BN OILBBRO,  an  Alpine  vfllage  and  valley  in  central  Switser- 
land,  much  frequented  by  visitors  in  summer  and  to  some  extent 
in  winter.  It  is  14  m.  by  dectric  railway  from  Stansstad,  on  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  past  Stans.    Thcvillage  ($343  ft)  is  in  a 


mountain  basin,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains  (the 
highest  is  the  Tltlis,  10,637  ft  in  the  south-east),  so  that  it  is 
often  hot  In  summer.  It  communicates  by  the  Surenen  Pass 
(7563  ft.)  with  Wassen,  on  the  St  Gotthard  railway,  and  by  the 
Joch  Past  (7367  ft)  past  the  favourite  summer  resort  of  the 
Engitlen  Alp  (6034  ft),  with  Meiringen  in  the  Bernese  Oberland. 
The  village  has  chntered  round  the  great  Benedictine  monastery 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  valley,  from  the  legem!  that  its  site 
was  fixed  by  angels,  so  that  the  spot  was  named  "  Mens 
Angeferum."  The  monastery  was  founded  about  xxao  and  still 
surrives,  though  the  buildings  date  only  from  the  eariy  x8th 
century.  Its  library  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  French  in 
X798.  From  1463  onwards  it  was  under  the  protectorate  of 
Lucerne,  Sdiwyz,  Unterwalden  and  Uri.  In  X798  the  abbot  k>st 
all  his  temporal  powers,  and  his  domains  were  annexed  to  the 
Obwalden  division  of  Unterwalden,  but  in  1803  were  transferred 
to  the  Nidwalden  division.  However,  in  x8i6,  in  consequence  of 
the  desperateresistance  made  by  the  Nidwalden  men  to  the  new 
Federal  Pact  of  1815,  they  were  punished  by  the  fresh  transfer 
of  the  valley  to  Obwalden,  part  of  which  it  still  forms.  As  the 
pastures  forming  the  upper  portionof  the  Engdberg  valley  have 
for  ages  bekmged  to  Uri,  the  actual  valley  itself  is  politically  iso- 
lated between  Uri  and  Nidwalden.  The  monastery  is  still  directly 
dependent  on  the  pope.  In  1900  the  valley  had  1973  inhabitants, 
practically  all  German-speaking  and  Romanists.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

metLBRKHTtDAITBR,  DORTHB  (1634-17x6),  Norwe|^ 
poet,  was  bora  at  Bergen  on  the  x6th  of  January  X634;  her  father, 
Engdbrecht  Jdrgensen,  was  originally  rector  of  the  high  school 
in  that  dty>  and  afterwards  dean  of  the  cathedral.  In  1653  she 
married  Ambrodus  Hardenbech,  a  theological  writer  f^ous 
for  his  flowery  funeral  sermons,  who  succeeded  her  father  at  the 
cathedral  in  1659.  They  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  In  1678 
her  first  volume  appeared,  SjaeUns  aatuUHge  Sangpffer  ("  The 
Soul's  Spiritual  Offering  of  Song  ")  published  at  Copenhagen. 
This  volume  of  hymns  and  devotional  pieces,  very  modesUy 
brought  out,  had  an  unparalleled  success.  The  fortunate  poetess 
was  invited  to  Denmark,  and  on  her  arrival  at  Copenhagen  was 
presented  at  Court  She  was  also  introduced  to  Thomas  Kingo, 
the  father  of  Danish  poetry,  and  the  two  greeted  one  another  with 
improvised  couplets,  which  have  been  preserved,  and  of  which 
the  poetess's  reply  is  incomparably  the  neater.  In  X683  her 
huslMtnd  died,  and  before  1698  she  luul  buried  aUhernine children. 
In  the  midst  of  her  troubles  appeared  her  second  work,  the 
Taareoffer  ("  Sacrifice  of  Tears  "),  which  is  a  continuous  religious 
poem  in  four  books.  This  was  combined  with  the  Sangoffer,  and 
no  fewer  than  three  editi<»s  of  the  united  works  were  publbhed 
before  her  death,  and  many  after  it  In  1698  die  brought  out  a 
third  vohmie  of  sacred  verse,  Ei  kristdigf  Valdfra  Verden  C  A 
Christian  Farewdl  to  the  Worid  ")>  ^  very  taine  production.  She 
died  on  the  19th  of  February  1716.  The  first  verses  of  Dorthe 
Engdbrechtsdatter  are  the  best;  her  Samgojtr  was  dedicated  to 
Jesus,  the  Taareoffer  to  Queen  Charlotte  Amelia;  this  is  signifi- 
cant of  her  changed  podtion  in  the  ejres  of  the  world. 

BNeiLHARiyr,  JOHANN  610R0  VBIT  (i79^iSss)»  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Neustadt-on-the-A^ch  on  the  xsth  of 
November  1791,  and  was  educated  at  Erlangen,iidiere  he  after- 
wards tauf^t  in  the  gymnasium  (18x7),  and  became  professor  of 
theology  in  the  univerdty  (xSsx).  His  two  great  works  wese  a 
•HamdlmA  der  Kinkemgesckkkte  in  4  vols.  (X833-X834),  and  a 
DogmengesckickU  in  3  vols.  (1839).  He  died  at  Erkngen  on  the 
13th  of  September  1855. 

BNOHIBlf,  LOUIS  AMTOIMB  HBlfRI  DB  BOUBBOli  OOHUt 
Due  d'  (X773-X804),  was  the  only  son  of  Henri  Louis  Joseph, 
prince  of  Cood6,  and  of  Louise  Marie  Th6r^  Mathikle,  sister  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  (Philippe  £galit£),  and  was  bom  at  ChantiUy 
on  the  snd  of  August  1773.  He  was  educated  prfvatdy  by  the 
abb6  Millot,  and  recdved  a  military  training  fromthe€ominod<we 
de  Virieux.  He  eariy  showed  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  house  of 
Cond6,  and  began  his  military  career  ia  1 788.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  he  "  em%rated  "  with  very  many  of  the 
nobles  a  few  days  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  remained  in 
exile,  seeking- to  raise  forces  for  the  invasion  of  France  and  the 
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rMtorttkikoftlieoldmOBudiy.  hktfgi^tmihmnibtttk^lwv, 
*  he  beU  a  commaiid  in  the  force  of  imitris  (styled  the  "  French 
ro^  army  ")  whkh  shared  in  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  unsoccess- 
fui  invasion  of  France.  He  continued  to  serve  under  his  fat3ier 
and  grandfather  in  what  was  known  as  the  Cond6  army,  and 
on  several  occasions  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
ardour  in  the  vanguard.  On  the  dissobitiDtt  of  that  force  after  the 
peace  of  Lun£viUe  (February  1801)  he  married  privately  the 
princess  Charlotte,  niece  of  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Bttenbeim  in  Baden,  near  the  Rhine.  Early  in  the 
year  1804  Napokon,  then  Ffast  Consul  of  France,  heard  news 
which  seemed  to  connect  the  young  duke  with  the  Cadoudal- 
Pichegru  cooapiiacy  then  being  tracked  by  the  French  poBce. 
The  news  ran  that  the  duke  was  in  company  with  Dnmouies 
iad  made  secret  journeys  into  France.  This  was  false;  the 
acquaintance  was  Tham6ry,  a  harmless  old  man,  and  the  duke 
had  no  dralingn  with  Cadoudal  or  Pichegru.  Napoleon  gave 
orders  for  the  seizure  of  the  duke.  French  mounted  gendarmes 
croned  the  Rhine  secretly,  surroimded  his  house  and  brought  him 
to  Strassburg  (xsth  of  March  1804),  and  ^hence  to  the  castle  of 
Vincennes,  near  Paris.  There  a  commission  of  Ftench  ootonels 
was  hastily  gathered  to  try  him.  Mesnwhile  Napoleon  had 
foand  out  tl^  true  fiacts  of  the  case,  and  the  ground  of  the 
aocotttion  was  hastily  changed.  The  duh»  was  now  charged 
chiefly  with  bearing  arms  agailkst  France  In  the  late  war,  and  with 
intending  to  take  part  fa  the  neircoaUttai  then  fwpf—iigltot 
France.  The  colonels  hastily  and  most  informally  deew  up  the 
act  of  condemnation,  being  incited  thereto  by  oiden  from 
Savary  (f.v.),  who  had  come  charged  with  instructions.  Savary 
intervened  to  prevent  all  chance  of  an  interview  between  the 
condemned  and  the  First  Consul;  and  the  duke  waa  shot  in  the 
moat  of  the  ostle,  near  a  grave  which  had  already  been  prepared. 
With  him  ended  the  house  of  Cond6.  In  x8i6  the  bones  were 
exhumed  and  placed  in  the  chapd  ci  the  castle.  It  is  now  known 
that  Josephine  and  Mme  de  Rteiosat  had  begged  Nap<deQn  for 
mercy  towards  the  duke;  but  nothing  would  bend  his  wilL  The 
blame  which  the  apologists  of  the  emperor  have  thrown  on  Talley- 
rand or  Savary  is  undeserved.  Ob  his  way  to  St  Helena  and  at 
Longwood  he  asserted  that,  in  the  same  dvcumstanobs,  he  would 
do  the  same  again;  he  insated  a  similiii'  decUiration  in  his  wilL 

See  H.  Webchiager.  Lb  Dm  d'Bm^mu  t77»-xSo4  (P^ris,  i688>; 
A.  Noogaret  de  Fayet,  Rtekathts  kutorifpt$$  sur  k  proeis  «l  la  am' 
damniUwH  du  due  dEnth***h  ^  vols.  (Paris,  1844);  Comto  ^  Boulay 
de  la  Meurthe,  Les  DemHres  Annies  du  due  drEnihien  iSoi-1804 
(Paris,  1886).  For  documents  see  La  Catasttop^  an  due  <r  Bnghien 
in  the  edirion  of  Mtmoins  edited  by  M.  F.  Barrike,  also  the  edtrioa 
of  the  duke's  Icttess.  Ac,  by  Count  Boulay  de  U  hiauitbe  (tome  L, 
Paris,  1904;  tome  it,  1908).  U*  Hl.  R.) 

BRQUIBH,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Halnant,  Belgnmi,  lying 
south  of  Gcammont.  Pop.  (1904)  494i-  It  h  the  centre  of 
considerable  lace,  linen  and  cotton  indnstrieSb  There  is  a  fine 
park  outside  the  town  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Arenberg,  whose 
ancestor,  Charies  de  Ligne,  bou^  it  from  Henry  IV.  in  1607,  but 
the  ch&teau  in  which  the  duke  of  Arenberg  of  the  18th  century 
entertained  Voltaire  no  longer  exists.  Curiously  owugh  the 
cottage,  a  stone  building,  built  by  the  same  duke  for  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  still  stands  fa  the  park,  while  the  ducal 
residence  was  burnt  down  by  the  sans-eni^ies,  A  fine  pavilion  or 
kiosk,  named  de  l'£toile,  has  also  survived.  The  great  Cond^ 
was  given,  for  a  victory  gafaed  near  this  place,  the  sight>to  vse 
the  style  of  Enghien  among  his  subsidiary  tttks. 

ENGIMB  (Lat.  ingenium),  a  term  which  in  the  time  of  Qiancer 
had  the  meuifaogof  **  natural  talent "  or  **  ability,*'eoniftpomHng 
to  the  Latm  from  which  it  is  derived  (cf.  **  A  man  hath  aatpiences 
tkre,  Memorie,  engm,  and  fatellect  also,''  Sccsntf  Nun's  TaUt 
359);  fa  this  sense  it  Is  now  obsalete.  It  abo  denoted  a 
mechanical  tool  or  contrivance,  and  especially  a  weapon  of  War; 
this  use  may  be  compared  with  that  of  imgenimm  fa  daiwicil  T.stfa 
to  mean  a  clever  idea  or  device,  and  fa  later  Latin,  as  fa  TeiCulfian, 
for  a  warlike  instrument  or  machine*  In  the  X9th  Century  it 
came  to  have,  when  employed  alone,  a  ipedfic  reference  to  the 
steam<«igine  (^.a.),  but  U  is  also  used  of  other  prime  moveissiicb 
as  the  air-engine,  gas-cBgine  and  oH-engine  <ff;t.). 
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which  fa  its  early  uses  referred  specially  to  the  operstioBS  of  thosa. 
who  constructed  engines  of  war  and  cxeoited  works  intended  la 
serve  mihtaiy  purposes.    S«ch  mitttaiy  engineers  were  long^  the 
only  onesto  whom  the  title  wasappiied.    Bnt  about  the  middle oi- 
the  x8th  century  there  began  to  arise  a  new  class  ol  engineers  who 
conoeened  thetoselinea  with  works  which,  thoog^  theym^htba 
fa  some  osacs,  as  fa  the  making  of  roads,  o|  the  same  character  as 
those  undertaken  by  mittaiyengineecs,  were  neither  cxdauvely 
military  fa  purpose  nor  eaccnted  by  soldiers,  and  those  men  by 
way  of  distinetiao  came,  to  be  known  as  civil  engineers.    No- 
better  definition  of  their  ahns  and  fonctions  can  he  given  than; 
that  which  is  contained  fa  the  charter  (dated  1828)  of  the  Inat^ 
tntfan  oi  Givi  Engineers  (London),  where  dvfl  ei«Ineerii«  is 
described  as  the'*  ait  ol  dinertfag  the  great  sonroes  of  power  fa 
nature  foe  the  ase  and  ooavenkncs  Of  man,  as  the  means  of 
production  and  of  t  raffic  fa  states,  both  for  external  and  fatenaft  * 
trade,  as  applied  fa  the  oonstiuctfon  of  roads,  bridges,  atjueducU, 
canals,  liver  navlBstion  and  docks  for  internal  intercourse  and. 
exchange,  and  in  the  oonatnictfon  of  ports,  harbours,  moles, 
breakwaters  and  ligfatfaoHes,  and  fa  the  ait  of  navigatfon  by 
artificial  power  for  thepui'posM  of  cswmerte,andfatheconstqic-- 
tion  and  adtptation  of  macfafaery^  and  fa  the  drainage  of  cities 
and  towns."    Wide  as  is  this  ennnMratfon^  the  practice  of  a  dvil 
eqgfaeerfatfaeoailierpartof  the  19th  century  adgbt  cover  many 
or  cvM  most  of  the  sobjectsit  contains.   ButgmduaUjrspednlhHH 
tionaetfa.    Feihaps  the  iat  branch  to  be  recognised  as  sepaaste 
was  tmthantcal  wginnring,  which  is  conoemed  with  steasK 
engines,  mnrhfar  tools»  mill*work  snd  moving  machinery  an 
general,  and  it  wassoon  followed  by  mimng  engineering,  which 
deals  with  the  location  and  working  of  coal,  ore  and  other 
minerals.    Snbeeqaently  numerous  other  more  or  leas  strictly 
defined  groups  and  subdivirions  came  into  existence,  snch  as 
noaoloMiMtaeliirs  dealing  with  the  design  of  ships,  fsmneeagineer^ 
ing  with  the  engfaes  for  propelling  steamers,  sanitwy  engineering 
wilii  water-supply  and  disposal  of  sewage  and  other  refuse,  gas' 
enghieering  with  tbemanufacturecad  distribution  of  flfanninating 
gas,  and  ckemieal  engineering  with  the  desif^  and  erection  of  the- 
plant  required  for  the  manufacture  of  such  chemical  products  as. 
alkali,  adds  and  dyes,  and  for  the  working  of  a  wide  lange  of 
industrial  processes^    The  last  great  new  branch  is  eieciHcti' 
engineering,  which  touches  on  the  older  brandies  at  so  many' 
pofats  thatit  has  been  flsid  that  aHengineemmust  be  elcctridans.- 

BNeiNBBRik  mirrABT.  From  the  earliest  tlsMS  engineers 
have  been  employed  both  fa  the  fi^  of  war  and  on  field 
defences.  In  modem  times,  however^  the  application  of 
numerous  sdentific  and  engineering  devices  to  warfore  has 
resulted  fa  the  creation  of  many  minor  brandws  of  mSitaiy 
engineering,  some  of  them  slmost  rivalling  fa  importance  their' 
primary  duty  of  foitffieatioa  and  slegecraft,  such  as  die  field 
telegraph,  the  balloon  service,  neariy  all  demotitions,  the  building 
of  pontoon  and  other  bridges,  and  the  construction  ahd  woikfag 
of  military  roads,  railways,  piers,  &o.  All  these  brancbcO  requir- 
ing spedid  knowledge,  the  modem  tendency  is  to  divide  a  corps 
of  cngineen  fa  accordance  with  such  requirements.  The  "  fidd 
companies  "  and  **  fortress  companies  "  of  the  R.E.  represent  the 
traditional  tactical  applfcation  of  their  arm  to  wwks  of  offence 
and  defence  fa  fidd  and  siege  warfare.  The  balloon,  telegraph, 
and  other  branches,  also  organised  on  a  permanent  footing,  re- 
present the  modem  application  of  scientific  aids  fa  warfare.  (See 
FoftTmcAttoN  AND  StaMncsAYT;  Tactics;  Infakzit,  8rc.) 

Hishry.-^-li  u  <fifficult  to  distinguish  between  military  and 
civil  engineers  fa  the  earlier  ages  of  modem  histoiy,  for  all 
engineers  acted  as  bmlders  of  castles  and  defensible  strongholds^ 
as  wdl  as  manufacturers  and  directors  of  engines  of  war  with 
which  to  attack  or  defend  them.  The  annals  of  fortification 
show  prefessors,  artists,  &c.,  as  weU  as  soldiers  and  architects,  as 
designers  and  builders  of  innumerable  systems  of  fortification. 
hy  the  middle  of  the  i^th  century  thoe  was  fa  &igland  an 
orgaaiaed  body  of  skilled  workmen  empl03Fed  undor  a  "  chief 
engineer."  At  the  siege  of  Calais  fa  1547  tfas  corps  consisted  of 
csipcntsis,  smiths,  tentmakers^  miners,  aitnoufcfs, 
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gUAoera  and  artillerymn.  At  tlie  siefe  of  Harflenr  in  14x5  the 
chief  <»giDe«r  was  designated  Master  ttf  the  King's  Works,  Guns 
and  Ordnance,  and  the  corps  under  him  numbered  500  meoi 
including  31  foot-archera.  Headquarters  of  engineers  existed  at 
the  Tower  of  London  before  1350^  and  a  century  later  developed 
into  the  Office  of  Ordnance  (afterwards  the  Board  of  Ordnance), 
whose  duty  was  to  administet  all  matten  connected  with  fortifica- 
tions, artillery  and  ordnaace  stores* 

Henry  VIU.  employed  many  engineers  (of  whom  Sir  Bichatd 
Lee  is  the  best  known)  in  constructing  coast  defences  from 
Penzance  to  the  Thames  and  thence  to  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  in 
strengthening  the  fortresses  of  Cahus  and  Guinea  in  France.  He 
also  added  to  the  organisation  a  body  ol  pioneers  under  trench- 
Hiasters  and  a  master  trenohmaster.  Charles  IL  increased  the 
peace  establishment  of  engineers  and  formed  a  s^>arate  one  for 
Xreland,  with  a  chief  engineer  who  was  also  surveyor-general  of 
the  King's  Works.  In  both  coimtries  only  a  small  permanent 
establishment  was  maintained,  a  q)ecial  ordnance  train  being 
enrolled  in  war-time  for  each  ejcpedition  and  disbanded  on  its 
termination.  The  commander  of  an  ordnance  train  was  fre- 
quently, but  not  necessarily,  an  engineer;  but  there  was  always  a 
chief  engineer  of  each  train.  At  Blenheim  (1704)  Marlborough's 
ordnance  train  was  commanded  by  Holcroft  Blood,  a  distin- 
guished engineer.  But  after  the  rebellion  of  17  25  it  was  decided 
to  separate  the  artillery  from  the  engineers,  and  the  royal 
warrant  of  36th  May  17 16  established  two  companies  of  artillery 
as  a  separate  regiment,  and  an  engineer  corps  composed  of  x 
chief  engiikeer,  3  directors,  6  engineers-in-ordinary,  6  engineers 
extraordinary,  6  sub-engineers  and  6  practitioner  engineers. 

Until  the  X4thof  May  1757  officers  of  engineers  frequently  held, 
in  addition  to  their  oulitary  rank  in  the  corps  of  engineers, 
commissions  in  foot  regiments;  but  on  and  after  that  date  all 
engineer  officers  were  gazetted  to  army  as  well  as  engineer  rank^ 
the  chief  engineer  as  colonel  of  foot,  directors  as  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  so  forth  down  to  practitioners  as  ensigns.  On  the 
i8th  of  November  1789  engineer  grades,  except  that  of  chief 
engineer,  were  abolished,  and  the  establishment  was  fixed  at 
I  chief  engineer  and  cokmel,  6  colonels  commandant,  6  lieutenant- 
colonels,  9  captains,  9  captain  lieutenants  (afterwards  second  cap- 
tains), 33  firat  lieutenants,  and  33  second  lieutenants.  Ten  years 
later  a  sdaII  invalid  corps  waa  formed.  In  1787  the  designation 
"  Royal  "  was  conferred  upon  the  engineers,  and  its  precedeiice 
settled  to  be  on  the  right  of  the  army,  with  the  royal  artillery. 

In  1803  the  title  of  chief  engineer  waa  changed  to  inspector- 
general  of  fortifications.  From  this  time  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Crimean  War  various  augmentations  took  place,  consequent  on  the 
increasing  and  widely  extending  duties  thrown  upon  the  officers; 
These,  in  addition  to  ordinary  military  duties,  comprised  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  fortifications,  barrack  and 
ordnance  store  buildings,  and  all  engineering  services  connected 
with  them.  The  cadastral  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  (called 
the  "  Ordnance  Survey  ")  had  been  entrusted  to  t^e  engineers 
as  far  back  as  1784,  aiid  absorbed  many  officers  in  its  execution. 

In  1773  the  formation  at  Gibraltar  of  "  The  Company  of 
Soldier  Artificers,"  officered  by  Royal  Engineers,  was  authorised, 
and  a  second  comitany  was  added  soon  afterwards.  In  1787  by 
royal  warrant  "  The  Corps  of  Royal  Military  Artificers  "  was 
established  at  home,  consisting  of  six  companies,  with  which  the 
Gibraltar  companies  were  amalgamated.  In  1806  this  corps 
was  doubled,  and  in  i8x  x  increased  to  33  companies.  In  1813  its 
title  was  changed  to  "  The  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners."  In  1856, 
at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  Wax,  it  ifas  iiux>rporated  with  "  The 
Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,"  by  whom  it  had  always  been  officered. 
At  that  date  the  corps  ntnnbered  about  340  officers  and  4000  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  in  i  troop  and  33  compaxues. 

In  1 770  the  East  India  Compai^  reorganized  the  engineer  corps 
of  the  three  presidencies,  composed  of  officers  only.  Native  corps 
erf  saf^rs  or  pioneers  were  formed  later,  and  officered  principally 
by  engineers.  The  officers  of  engineers  were  employed  in  peace- 
time on  the  public  works  of  the  country,  their  services  when 
required  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  military  authorities. 
The  Indian  Engineers  have  not  <»n]y  disUngnisbod  themselves  in 


the  operations  of  war,  but  have  kft  monuments  of  engfaieering 
skill  in  the  irrigation  works,  railways*  surveys,  roads,  bridges^ 
public  buildings  and  defences  of  the  country.  When  Indian 
administration  was  transferred  to  the  crown  (1863)  the  Indian 
Engineers  became  "  Ro3ral,"  so  that  there  now  exists  but  one 
corps,  the  Rctyal  FJoc^uieers.  This  is  cOToposed  of  about  xooo 
officers  and  7700  warrant  and  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men.  Of  the  officers  some  330  are  attached  to  units,  about  400 
employed  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies  on  engineering  duties 
in  military  cnmmands,  on  the  staff,  or  on  q>ecial  duty,  and  about 
370  on  the  Indian  establishment  The  supreme  technical  control 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  is  exercised  from  the  War  Office.  See 
also  Unheo  Kikgook;  Army. 

The  history  of  the  French  ei^gineers  shows  a  somewhat  amilar 
line  of  devek^ment  Originally  selected  officers  of  infantry  were 
given  brevets  as  engineers,  and  these  men  performed  military  and 
also  dvil  duties  for  the  king's  service  by  the  aid  of  companies  of 
workmen  enlisted  and  discharged  from  time  to  time.  Vauban 
(q.v.)  was  the  founder  of  the  famous  corps  de  Cinie  (1690).  Its 
members  were  sdected  officers  and  civilians,  employed  in  all 
branches  of  military  aiui  imval  services,  and  it  soon  achieved  its 
European  reputation  as  the  first  school  of  fortification  and  aege- 
craft.  It  received  a  special  uniform  in  1733.  About  1755  it  was 
for  a  time  merged  in  the  artillery.  In  1766  the  title  of  Cind*  was 
conferred  upon  the  officers,  and  the  same  name  {troupts  de 
Gfytk)  was  given  to  the  previously  existing  companies  of  sappers 
and  ininers  in  x8ox. 

In  the  United  States  the  separate  Corps  of  Engineers  (since 
X794  there  had  been  a  Onrps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers)  was 
organized  in  x8o3)  starting  with  a  smaU  body  stationed  at  West 
Point,  which  in  1838  and  1S46  was  gradually  increased,  and  in 
x86x  given  three  additional  companies.  In  x866  they  were 
formed  into  a  battalion  and  stationed  at  Willets  Point,  N.Y. 
In  X0OI  they  were  reorganized  in  three  battah'ons,  with  a  total 
strength  of  X  383.  The  U.S.  Engineer  School,  formerly  at  Willets 
Point,  was  transferred  in  X90X  to  Washington.  Until  x866  the 
military  academy  at  West  Poinit  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  but  from  that  time  its  direction  was  thrown 
open;  but  the  highest  branch  at  West  Point  is  still  r^arded  as 
that  of  the  engineers.  The  Corps  of -Engineers  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  highly  important  work  in  the  United  States,  notaUy  in 
building  forts,  and  improving  rivers  and  harbours  for  navigation. 

See  Maj.-Gen.  R.  W.  Porter,  BisU  qf  iJu  Corps  of  Royal  Engihuers 
(Chatham,  1889) ;  C.  Lecomte,  Les  Inginiturs  miliUUres  de  la  rranct 
(Paris,  -1903):  H.  Frobeniu^  Gesckiekte  der  JT.  preuss,  IngeMieur* 
tmd  Pioneer-torps  (Berlin,  1906). 

moIS,  a  cave  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  near  Li^,  Belgium, 
where  in  1833  Dr  P.  C.  Schmerling  found  human  remains  in 
deposits  belonging  to  the  Quaternary  period.  Bones  of  the  cave- 
b«ur,  mammoth,  rhinoceros  and  h3reiut  were  discovered  in 
association  with  parts  of  a  man's  skeleton  and  a  human  skulL 
This,  known  as  *'  the  Engis  Skull,"  gave  rise  to  qauch  discussion 
amosig  anthropologists,  since  it  has  characteristics  of  both  high 
and  low  development,  the  forehead,  low  and  narrow,  indicating 
slight  intelligence,  while  the .  abnormally  large  brain  cavity 
contradicts  this  conclusion.  Of  it  Huxley  wrote:  "  There  is  no 
mark  of  d^radation  about  any  part  of  its  structure.  It  is  a  fair 
average  human  skull,  which  might  have  belonged  to  a  philosopher, 
or  might  have  contained  the  thoughtless  brains  of  a  savage.'^ 
Dr  Schmerling  concluded  that  the  human  remains  were  those  of 
man  who  had  been  contemporary  with  the  extinct  mammals. 
As,' however,  fragments  of  coarse  pottery  were  fouxul  in  the  cave 
which  bore  other  evidence  of  having  been  used  by  neolithic  man, 
by  whom  the  cave-floor  and  its  contents  might  have  been  dis- 
turbed and  mixed,  his  arguments  have  not  been  rq;arded  as 
conclusive.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  age  of  the 
Engis  Skull,  Discoveries  of  a  like  nature  were  made  by  Br 
Schmerling  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  caves  of  Engihoul, 
Chokier  and  others. 


See  P.  C.  Schmerling,  Rithonhes  sttr  Usosstmtmts  dicomotrts  dans 

p.  317  (1900). 


Us  eaoenm  do  la  proimco  Liige  (1833);  Haxky,  Mom's  Placo  in 
Naiuro,  p.  156;  Lord  Avebury,  >Mm^*Hc  Timos, 
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OQuni.  GsignpMciI  ilufe  codBh*  to  the  MNitb«ni  put 
oi  the  isluid  of  Giul  Bril^  til*  Munc  conmonly  ^VCD  to  tbs 
gmt  insular  powu  of  ocltem  Euiop*.'  In  tUl  TOUiclcd  KMii 
the  present  aniclc  deals  with  Entfuit],  the  piedondiunt  putotr 
in  Ihe  United  Kingdom  of  GreM  BriUin  and  Irdud,  both  u 

cmUining  the  oat  of  ( ' 

popuUlioa  ind  wenith. 

L  TOSOOlAtBI. 

En^ud  otOHlafram  themoulboi  the  Tweed  in  jj*  46'  N.  to 
LIaTdPcMlitin4g°57'30'N-|inmraiigliiylriu]giitu(oTnk.  The 
hue  of  the  triangle  niu  Inm  the  South  Forelud  laLuid'>£nd 
W.  by  S.,  a  distance  of  316  m.  in  a  nnight  line,  but  n;  m. 

N.N.W.  from  the  South  Foreland  to  Berwick,  a  distance  of  348  m., 
01,  fcdiowing  the  coast,  640  m.    The  west  coast  nini  N.N.K  from 
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Land's  End  to  the  head  ol  Solway  Firth,  a  distance  of  354  m., 
at  following  Ihe  much-indented  coast,  iiijm.  The  total  loigtb 
of  the  coastline  majr  be  put  down  as  J3S0  m.,'  out  of  which 
515S1.  belong  to  the  wettem  principality  of  Wales.*  The  moat 
easterly  point  is  at  Lowtltoit.  1*  46'  £.,  tfae  meat  weiteily  is 
Land'sEnd,in5*43'W.  TbccoasUaRtionheTewaiheddiiectly 
by  theocean.eicept  In  IbeeitrcRie  south-west;  the  (oulfa  coast 
laces  the  Eni^ish  Channel,  wbicb  is  bounded  on  the  southeni  side 
by  the  coast  oi  Ftance,  the  two  shoret  conveigln|  bom  too  m. 
>  The  genenl  questlona  capable  of  a  nngle  treatment  tor  Engtand, 
SoKland  and  Iteland  ace  couideitd  under  UtnUD  KiKoDoH. 

the  coaHt  beinE  SMumcd  ro  run  up  etluaries  until  tb*  breadth  became 
t  inland  no  bays  erheadlaadx^iEa  than  inLaenaibelatreckaiied. 
The  coasc-line  o(  Ai«1eM  and  Ihe  lele  of  Wight,  but  of  ao  other 

Uands.  is  included. ^     ,      „ 

•A  •eoaiau  topemphKal  Hlica  Is  ^vm  wider  tbebMdiat 
WaLU.  bat  the  ccniidrTaitwa  ol  cmala  Boi«s  aSiEtuig  Waka  ■• 
linked  with  Englaad  is  caential  in  this  artidc. 


Down,  ne  east  cnaM  facw  iha 
ulromtbepointwhereitjoju  tb* 
Cbannd  to  375  m.  off  the  uioutb  of  the  Tweed,  the  oppoiite  ihora 
being  occnpinl  in  sncceadon  by  Fnncs,  Betgluia,  HeHand, 
Gcnnany  and  Denmark.  TlMweMO]aatfiutstbeIiiahSe*,wlttr 
■  width  varying  from  4;  to  IJo  m. 

The  ana  of  England  and  Wala  It  37^)7479  tciea  of  58,314 
■q.  m.  (En^and,  50,851  iq.  ».),  and  the  ptqwlstioii  on  thb  ana 
Id  1901  was  3>,517,K43  (England,  30,807,931).  The  principal 
territorial  diviiioni  ol  Englaiid,  aa  of  Walca,  Scotland  ud 
Ireland,  are  the  connliei,  of  which  EnflUnd  CompitaeB  40. 
Their  boundaric*  aie  not  ai  a  nile  deCennhied  by  Ihe  physical 
featuiea  of  the  land;  but  kicalitiei  an  habitually  defined  by  tbo 
nae  <rf  their  nunc*.  A  Ust  of  tba  EagUsh  countkt  (eidudlng 
Walea)  is  giTen  In  the  UUe  above.* 

SWi.— Ai  u  IntnducUon  to  the  dlacudaii  of  the  sataral' 
Rghwi  into  wUdi  Entfand  b  «vided  (Secthni  H.),  and  for  the 
Mke  otcompariMB  of  iltttadca,  liK  of  rim*  and  aiiiBar  dnafli, 
the  mUcm  geoinpUcd  feuurta  tmy  b*  briefly  nuonrCKd. 
The  tbatt  land-fnintEer  at  Entfaad  with  ScMbnid  (in  length  k 
only  100  m.)  li  In  great  Deame  ■  pinriial  boundaiy,  aa  cob- 
■idaaUe  kiiftba  ol  it  ue  fcnned  on  the  east  aide  by  the  river 
Tweed,  and  on  the  wcN  by  KersboneBuiii,  Uddd  Water,  and  the 
river  Suk;  while  for  Ihe  leit  it  foOowa  pretty  ckady  the  aommit 
of  Ihe  Cheviot  BUli,  whoae  hl|^KM  point  k  Ihe  lllbevial  (i«j6  It.). 
A  namnt  but  weU-maiked  pais  01  depreMiOD,  known  as  the  Tyna 
Gap,  b  taken  to  sepaiate  the  Cheviot  system  fnna  the  Paulina 
Chain,  which  is  pnperiy  to  be  described  u  a  wide  traa  fd  hUl. 
country,  extending  thnjugb  two  degrees  of.  bilicude.  on  an  axis 
fnm  N.  by  W.  to  S.  by  E.  The  highest  point  is  Cram  Fdl 
(3930  ft).  On  the  Dorth-weit  ifde  ol  the  Pennine  syiten, 
Dtaited  off  ftom  it  by  Ihe  upper  valleyi  of  tba  rbma  Eden  and 
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t*  of  the  Lake  DiMrict. 
Id  Ibis  met  is  [«md  Ihe  hi^wat  land  In  Entfand,  ScafeU  Flka 
rtadiiug3iroft.  Easto(tbePentiDes,iKdal«l  on  three  rides  by 
hnriands  and  on  the  fMr^iideby  tbeNoRh  Sea,  Uethe  bighmoon 
ol  the  North  ]tiding  of  YoiksUie.  with  the  Ckveland  HUb,  and, 
lotbe  south,  IheYorkdiinWahUodbe  East  Riding.  Neiiherot 
these  syatetm  baa  any  great  ckvalion;  Ibe  mooes,  toward*  Ibeir 
nofth-westemodge,  weMnganerttwne  erf  1481) fl.  In  UiraHoor. 
The  taUdand  aJled  the  Peak  Of  Derbyshire,  in  the  south  of  tba 
Penidne  syMen,  hi  nU  ft.  te  eiticme  hei^t,  but  south  of  this 
lyitem  an  devatloaol  >ooo  ft.  b  not  found  anywhere  In  I^i^and 
nve  at  ■  few  pdnti  on  the  •outh  Wdih  bolder  and  in  Daitmoor, 
inlhemilh-wcit  Wale*,  on  the  other  hand,  ptojacting  into  tba 
western  aea  between  Liverpool  Bay  and  the  astnaiy  of  the  Dee  on 
Ihe  K>nh,  and  the  Bristol  Chaond  oajha  sovth,  it  practfcaBy 
■n  mouBlalDaus,  and  baa  IS  Snovdon,  in  the  north-west,  a  hitter 
nmmit  dun  any  in  &iglaod— jilo  ft  Bat  the  midbudi,  tba 
west,  and  the  aouth  of  England,  In  ipfte  of  aa  abaenco  ol  great 
ekvalion,  contdn  no  plafau  ol  sod  eiUM  aa  might  make  Ut 
Donotray.  Thelaod,gaienIlyandulattag,tilanheTdli«rified 
■ilk  hOla  amoied  ta  fronpa  or  nuges,  a  oanMa  chalacteriMk 
of  whkh  ii  a  boM  f  ace  00  Ihe  one  hand  and  a  hmg  gtslle  dape, 
wHfa  narrow  valley*  deeply  pcnetiating,  on  Ihe  other.  Sowh- 
waid  horn  the  Fetaloe*  there  may  be  Bentloaed,  In  the  tfdiud*, 
the  mun  elevated  tract  of  Chummod  Foiat  (Baidin  WU,  91a 
ft.)  fai  LckesterdUie,  and  Cannock  Cbaia  (m  ft.)  and  the  Oant 
Hitb  (gsg  ft.},  rcvectively  nanh  and  aontb  of  thie  gital  nsano- 
facturing  dlMitd  of  Binnliighain  and  Wdvetbamptan.  Ol  the 
weatem  covstki,  the  aoothera  haH  of  Shnpsfalft,  HenlmJshlra 
and  Monmoathihln  aie  geoeially  hilly.  Among  tba  Shropridrt 
Hifla  nay  be  mentioned  the  iiokted  Wrckln  (1335  ft.).  Le<« 
Uynd<ie;4ft.)ii>dlheCleeIUl*(BrownCke,i8o5fl.).  IIm 
•The  Eguita  gtvta  hen  aia  for  the  audeat  or  gaegtapMcal 
^^OBO  tX.,  00  TtrrilKial  Dwumu,  iadicales  tha 
'  eouDly  boundanea  made  for  cutala 
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of  the  Isle  of  Wigbt  shoivs  a  succetBion  of  ipleadid  diffk  The 
sh&Uow  inlet  of  Poole  Bay  is  followed  by  the  endiience  of  St 
Alban's  Head,  and  thereafter,  ri^t  round  tlw  sovth-westem 
promontory  <^  England,  the  cUff-bound  coast,  ivith  its  bays 
and  inlets  closely  beset  with  hills,  predominates  over  the  low 
shoce-line,  exhibiu  a  remarkable  sedes  of  different  forms,  and 
provides  the  finest  scenery  of  iu  kind  in  England.  The  shores 
of  the  Severn  estuary  are  low,  but  the  Welsh  coast,  sharing  the 
general  character  of  the  Und,  b  more  or  less  elevated  throughout, 
though  none  of  the  higher  mountain-masses  directly  approaches 
the  sea.  Low  shores  correspond  to  the  plains  of  Cheshire, 
Lancashire  and  the  Solway,  whDe  the  intervening  coast  is  of 
no  great  elevation,  as  only  the  foothflb  of  the  Lake  District 
ai^roach  it  with  a  gradual  slope. 

A  great  extent  of  the  English  coast  is  constantly  undergoing 
visible  alteration,  the  sea  in  some  instances  receding  iirom  the 
land,  and  in  others  gaining  upon  it  The  whole  of  Romney 
Marsh,  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  formerly  constituted  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  where  vessels  rode  in  deep  water,  carrying  produce  to  ports 
BO  longer  in  existence.    Lydd  and  Romney,  though  maritime 
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Still  in  name,  retaining  some  of  the  andent  privileges  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  have  become,  through  changes  in  the  coast-line, 
small  inland  towns;  and  the  same  has  been  the  fate  of  Rye, 
Winchdsea,  and  other  places  in  that  district.  Again,  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Kent,  has  practically 
ceased  to  be  an  island.  The  wide  estuary  of  the  sea  separating 
it  from  the  mainland,  through  which  ships  sailed  from  the 
English  Channel  into  the  Thames,  using  ft  as  the  shortest  route 
from  the  south  to  London,  has  entirely  disappeared,  leaving 
only  a  flat  lowland  traversed  by  bninches  of  the  river  Stour  to 

*  Partly  belonging  to  Scotland. 

*  The  prindpal  members  of  the  Humbcr-system  are  the  Ouse  of 
Yorkshire  (121  m.  long  from  the  source  of  the  Swale  or  Ure)  and  the 
Trent  (170  m.).  qq.v.  for  their  numerous  important  tributariea. 

*  Including  tne  Medwav  (680  sq.  m.)  in  the  drainage  area. 

*  Including  the  Wye  (iM>9  sq.  m.)  and  the  Lower  Avon  (891  sq.  m.) 
in  the  drainage  area. 

•These  rivers  have  thdr  earlier  courses  in  Wales,  and  flow  at 
first  to  some  point  of  east.  Of  wholly  Welsh  rivers  only  the  Towy 
and  the  Teifi  are  comparable  in  length  and  drainage  arsa  with  the 
smaller  rivers  in  the  above  list  (see  Wales). 

*  From  the  source  of  its  beadstream  the  Goyt. 


markita  knam  odttenoe.  The  sea  b  encnaching  over  a  oon^ 
siderable  extent  of  coastline  on  the  North  Sea  as  wdl  as  on  the 
English  ChanneL  Ravenspur,  oftoe  an  important  town  of 
Yorkshire,  where  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  landed 
in  1399,  is  now  submerged;  and  Dtmwich  and  other  andent 
poru  in  Bast  AngHa  have  met  with  the  same  fiste.  The  process 
of  destruction,  slow  in  some  places,  b  10  rapid  in  othm  that 
it  can  be  traced  even  ftum  month  to  month-^-the  incessant 
work  of  the  waves  washing  away  the  toft>strata  at  the  base  of 
the  cUfis  and  leaving  the  summits  unsupported.  Many  diS^ 
of  the  east  c6ast,  from  the  Humber  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
are  soffeting  from  thb  desti«ctive  action,  and  Instances  also 
occuron  the  south  coast  A  royal  commission  on  Coast  Erosion 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  thb  <piestion  in  1906  (see  Report, 

1907  "qq). 

Eicept  along  the  centre  of  the  Irish  Sea,  at  one  point  off  the 
Tweed  and  one  between  Devon  and  Normandy,  Uie  depth  of 
water  between  England  and  the  nearest  land  nowhere  exceeds 
so  fathoms. 

Xri«rf .— The  vatiadons  in  length  of  the  general  slope  of  the 
land  towards  successive  natural  divisions  of  the  coast  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  comparative  table  of  the  mfleage  and  drainage 
areas  of  the  prindpd  EngjDsh  rivers.  The  n^eage  does  not 
teie  accotmt  of  the  lesser  dnuodties  of  rivers. 

With  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Lake  District  (q.f.)  the 
lakes  of  England  are  few  and  insignificant.  A  number  of  small 
meres  occur  in  a  defined  area  in  Cheshire.  (O.J.RH.) 

II.  Physical  Obogkafry 

The  object  of  this  section  b  to  give  a  physical  description  of 
England  and  Wales  according  to  natural  regions,  which  usually 
follow  the  geology  of  the  country  very  dosely;  although  the 
relationship  of  configuration  and  geology  b  not  so  simple  or  so 
dearty  marked  as  in  Scotland. 

The  land  b  highest  in  the  west  and  north,  where  the  rdcks  also 
are  oldest,  most  dbturbed,  and  hardest,  and  the  land  surface 
gradttalty  sinks  towards  the  east  andsouth,  where  therocks  become 
successivdy  less  dbturbed,  more  recent,  and  softer.  The  study 
of  the  scenery  of  En^Und  and  Wales  as  a  whole,  or  the  study  oi 
orographical  and  geological  maps  of  the  country,  allows  a  broad 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  types  of  land-forms  in  the 
west  and  In  the  east.  This  dbdncdon  b  essential,  and  appUes  to 
an  the  conditions  of  which  geography  takes  account.  The 
contrasted  dbtricts  are  separated  by  an  intermedbte  area,  which 
softens  the  transition  between  them,  and  may  be  described 
separately. 

The  Western  Divbion  b  composed  entirdy  of  Archaean  and 
Palaeozoic  rocks,  embradng  the  whole  range  from  pre-Cambrian 
up  to  Carboniferous.  The  outcrops  of  these  rocks  succeed  each 
other  in  order  of  age  in  roughly  concentric  bdts,  with  the  Archaean 
mass  of  the  island  of  Anglesey  as  a  centre,  but  the  arrangement  in 
detail  b  much  disturbed  and  often  very  irregular.  Contemporary 
igneous  outbursts  are  extremely  common  in  some  of  the  andent 
formations,  and  add,  by  thdr  resistance  to  atmospheric  erosion, 
to  the  extreme  ruggedness  of  the  scenery.  The  hihs  and  uplands 
of  andent  rocks  do  not  form  regular  ranges,  but  rise  like  islands  in 
four  dbtinct  groups  from  a  plain  of  New  Red  Sandstone  (Permian 
and  Triassic),  which  separates  them  from  each  other  and  from  the 
newer  rocks  of  the  Eastern  Division.  Each  of  the  uplands  b'a 
centre  for  the  dispersal*of  streams;  but  with  only  one  prominent 
exception  (the  Humber)  these  reach  the  sea  without  crossing 
into  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  country. 

The  Eastern  Division,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  zone  of  New  Red 
Sandstone,  may  be  defined  00  the  west  by  a  slightly  curved  line 
drawn  from  the  estuary  of  the  Tees  through  Ldccster  and 
Stratford-on-Avon  to  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  and  thence 
through  Glastonbury  to  Sidmouth.  It  is  built  up  .of  nearly 
uniform  sheets  of  Mesozoic  rock,  the  various  beds  of  the  Jurassic 
lying  above  the  New  Red  Sandstone  (Triassic),  and  dipping 
south-eastward  under  the  successive  beds  of  the  Cretaceous 
system.  In  exactly  the  same  way  the  whole  of  the  south-east  of 
the  island  appears  to  have  been  covered  uniformly  with  gently, 
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ncreat  Ueaal  Sttak,  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  the  Scvrm  at  Severn 
Bric^  and  the  Marvbeiter  Ship  CaiuL  It  is  more  uanal  10  tunacl 
■nder  luch  channeU,  and  the  numerout  ThuKt  tunnels,  the  Meniy 
tmiiel  between  tivetponl  and  Biikenhead.  and  the  Severn  timncl, 
tlMlangHt  IB  the  British  Iilinds  (4)  m.),  on  the  rouTet  fiom  London 
to  Soutli  Walei,  and  fron  Btiatol  to  the  north  ol  England,  ore  all 
Inporunt.  The  Humbei  aliiaiy  li  neither  bridged  nor  tunnelled 
belnwGoale. 

IH  distribution  of  population 
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is  tbe  fonnar  and  604*5  in  tlie  latttr  yetr.  The  OMMTiftfe-Fate  per 
thousand  has  ranged  aioce  1841  from  14  2  in  1886  to  17-6  in  l873« 
and  is  evidently  dosdy  associated  with  the  Keneral  prosperity  of  the 
oountry,  for  in  the  latter  year  the  value  of  the  total  imports  a*d 
exports  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  at  its 
highest,  and  in  the  former  vear  at  iu  lowest.  The  Ave  years  1895- 
1899  exhibited  a  remarkable  sequence  illustrative  of  this: — 


Years. 

Marriage* 
Rate. 

Value, 

Exports  and 

Imports. 

1899 

is-8 

lO'O 
1 6-3 
1 6-5 

£    s.    d. 

17  19    3 

18  14    I 

18  14    3 

19  0    5 
30     I     8 

The  marriage-rate  declined,  subsequently  to  the  year  last  Quoted  in 
this  table,  to  f5'6  in  1903.  (O.  J.'R.  H.) 

Religion.— In  attempting  to  give  a  concise  account  of  tbe 
religioiu  conditions  of  En^nd  we  are  confronted  from  tbe 
outset  with  the  absence  of  any  trvstworthy-  statistics.  A 
reBgious  census,  such  as  is  customary  in  other  tountries,  has  not 
been  taken  since  1851;  nor  is  it  probable  that  such  a  census 
would  be  any  true  indication  of  the  actual  religious  beliefs  of 
the  population.  Still  less  satisfactory,  from  this  standpoint, 
is  tbe  attempt  to  compile  statistics  of  religious  belief  from  tbe 
xegistrar-general's  report  on  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated 
in  tbe  places  of  worship  of  the  various  denominations;  for  among 
those  who  are  practically  atuched  to  no  religious  body,  and 
even  some  Nonconformists,  a  prejudice  survives  in  favour  of 
having  their  marriages  celebrated  and  their  funerals  conducted 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Nor  is  the  test  of 
**  sittings  "  provided  by  the  various  denominations,  nor  even 
the  number  of  their  communicants,  a  trustworthy  test  of  the 
relative  number  of  their  adherents.  In  Wales,  for  instance, 
the  rivalry  of  the  sects  has  multiplied  chapel  accommodation 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population;  while  everywhere  k 
happens  that  churches,  at  one  time  crowded  every  Sunday, 
have  been  emptied  by  tbfe  shifting  of  population  or  other  causes. 
As  for  the  test  of  communicancy,  it  is  untrustworthy  because 
the  insistence  on  communion  as  the  pledge  of  membership  varies 
with  the  different  denominations  and  even  with  dififecent  sections 
of  opinion  within  those  denominations.  Any  sutistics  of  thb 
nature,  then,  however  useful  they  may  be  as ageneral  indication, 
must  not  be  treated  as  conclusive. 

Whatever  disputes  there  may  be  as  to  the  reUtive  strength 
of  the  various  dvurches  and  sects,  there  can  be  no  questioning 
Ihe  fact  that  the  domiDant  religion  in  England  is  Protestant 
Christianity.  Protestantism,  indeed,  stece  the  Act  of  Settlement 
in  1689,  has  been  of  the  essence  of  the  Constitution,  the  sovereign 
fiorfciting  his  or.  her  crown  ipsa  facto  by  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  by  accepting  **  the  Romish  religion," 
or  by  marrying  a  Roman  CathoUc;  and  though  of  late  years 
efforu  have  been  made  to  modify  or  to  abrogate  this  provision, 
the  fact  tbat  such  efforts  have  met  with  widespread  opposition 
shows  that  it  still  represents  the  general  attitude  of  the  British 
nation.  Protestantism,  however,  is  a  generic  term  which  in 
England  covers  a  great  variety  of  opinions,  and  a  large  number 
of  rival  religious  organizations.  The  sute  church,  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  established,  repitsenta  the  tradition  of  a 
time  when  church  and  state  were  regarded  as  two 
^^V^  aspects  of  one  divinely  ordered  organism.  In  law 
J^JU^IJ^  every  subject  of  the  state  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  can  lay  claim  to  its  minis- 
trations so  long  as  he  or  she  obeys  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which 
is  also  the  law  of  the  state.  No  Englishman,  whatever  his 
opinions,  can  be  excommunicated  without  due  process  of  law. 
The  Church  of  England  is  thus  theoretically  coextensive  with 
the  English  nation,  each  unit  of  whidi  is  legally  assumed  to 
belong  to  it  unless  proof  be  brought  to  the  contrary.  To  state 
the  theory  is,  however,  to  risk  giving  an  entirely  false  impression 
.of  the  facts.  In  practice  the  Church  of  England  is  no  h>nger 
regarded  as  coextenslva  with  tbe  state;  nor  is  nonconformity 


any  kmger,  as  it  once  was,  an  offence  against  the  law.  Sincr 
the  abolition  of  the  Test  Acts  and  the  emancipation  of  tbe 
Catholics  no  Englishman  has  suffered  any  civil  disability  owing 
tp  his  religion^  and  the  progress  of  democracy  has  given  to 
the  great  so-called  "Free  Churches"  a  poUtical  power  that 
rivals  that  of  the  Established  Church.  In  tbe  matter  of  the 
estinution  of  their  relative  strength  the  main  grievance  of  tbe 
Nonconformists  is  that  the  law  classes  as  membors  of  the  Church 
of  Enghtnd  that  enormous  floating  popuhition  which  is  really 
conscious  of  no  ecclesiastical  allegiance  at  all. 

The  Church  of  England,  both  in  Constitution  and  doctrine* 
represents  in  general  the  mean  between  Roman  Catholicism  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  more  advanced  forms  of  Protestamism  on 
the  other  (see  Episcopacy).  Though  its  doctrine  was  reformed 
in  the  x6lh  century  and  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  tbe  pope 
was  repudiated,  the  continuity  of  its  orgahic  life  was  not  inter- 
rupted, and  historically  as  well  as  legally  it  is  the  same  church 
as  that  esublished  before  the  Reformation.  The  ecclesiastical 
system  is  episcopal,  the  whole  of  England  (including  for  thb 
purpose  Wales)  being  divided  into  two  provinces,  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  37  bish^rics  (including  tbe  primatial  sees  ot 
Canterbuiy  and  York).  These  again  are  subdivided  into  i4>o^ 
parishes  (1901),  tbe  smallest  ecclesiastical  units,  which  are 
grouped  for  certain  administrative  purposes  into  810  rural 
deaneries.  The  sovereign  is  by  law  the  supreme  governor  of 
the  churdi,  both  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  he  has 
the  right  to  nominate  to  vacant  sees.  In  the  case  of  sees  of  old 
foundation  this  is  done  by  means  of  the  congi  d'Mire  (q.9.),  in 
that  of  others  by  letters  patent.*  The  bishops  hold  their 
temporalities  as  baronies,  for  which  they  do  homage  in  the 
ancient  form,  and  are  spiritual  peers  of  parliament.  Only  26, 
however,  have  the  right  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  whom 
five — viz.  tbe  two  archbishops  and  the  bishops  of  London, 
Durham  and  Winchester— always  sit,  the  others  taking  their 
seats  in  order  of  seniority  of  consecration.  Under  the  bishops 
the  affairs  of  the  dioceses  are  managed  by  archdeacons  (^.t.) 
and  rural  dnns  (see  Akchpuest  and  Dean).  The  cathedral 
churches  are  governed  by  chapters  consisting  of  a  dean,  canons 
and  prebendaries  (see  Cathedral).  The  <teaneries  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  canonries  and  prebends  sometimes  in  that  of 
the  crown,  sometimes  in  that  of  the  bishops.  The  parish  clergy, 
with  a  few  rare  exceptions  (when  they  are  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers), are  appointed  by  patronage.  The  right  of  presentation 
to  some  8500  boiefices  or  "  livings  "  is  in  the  hands  of  private 
persons;  the  right  is  regarded  in  law  as  property  and  is,  under 
certain  restrictions  for  the  avoidance  of  gross  simony,  saleable 
(see  Aovowson).  The  patronage  of  the  remaining  benefices 
belongs  in  the  main  to  the  crown,  the  bishops  and  cathedral 
chapters,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  tbe  imiversities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England  is  collectively 
one  of  the  ivealthiest  in  Christendom,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
"  livings  "  are  extremely  poor.  TOk  understand  this  and- other 
anomalies  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  church  is  not, 
like  the  established  Protestant  churches  of  Germany,  an  elabor- 
ately organized  stafe  department,  nor  is  it  a  single  corporation 
with  power  to  regulate  its  intemal  polity  It  is  a  conglomeration 
of  corporations.  Even  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  is  In  law  a 
"corporation  sole."  his  benefice  a  freehold;  and  until  the 
esUblishment  in  1836,  by  act  of  parliament,  of  the  Eccksiastkal 
Commissioners  (^.e.)  nothing  could  be  done  to  adjust  the  in* 
equalities  in  the  emolumenu  of  the  clergy  resulting  from  thf 
natural  rise  and  fall  of  the  value  of  property  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Even  more  extraordinary  is  tlw  effect  of  the  singular 
constitution  of  the  cfaorch  on  its  discipline.  An  incumbent,  onca 
inducted,  can  'only  be  disturbed  by  complicated  and  extremdy 
costly  processes  of  law;  in  effect,  except  in  cases  of  gross 

*  Ceruin  great  offices  of  sUte  are  closed  to  Roman  Catholics. 

'  The  actual  selection  of  the  bishops  is  in  practice  in  the  hands 
of  tbe  prime  minister  for  the  tine  being.  This  formeriy  led  to  purely 
politk»l  appointments;  but  It  is  usual  now  to  select  clergymen 
approved  by  public  opinaoo. 
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growth  «f  the  charch  rditjvety  to  the  popuUtkm  hu  not  ~ 
partjcuUiLy  ■tATtlins,  there  can  be  do  doubt  thit,  iinc 
laloiBtioD  ol  the  Romia  CalhoLic  hierHrch]'  in  iSji,  iugi 

uotflbk  f ealme  in  thii  has  beta  the  greet  dcvdopmCDtofnioi 
idititutloiu,  due  in  kige  measure  to  the  lettlcKcnf  in  Engli 
■he  coagtegilloDS  eipellcd  fiDm  France.  The  Roman  Ca 
Cfaurdi  In  England  is  oisanlied  ia  is  dioccaefl^  which  an  x 
in  a  sJn^  province  under  tb«  pdmcy  of  the  archbiah 
Wutminitcr.  In  Ducmbei  1907  there  were  i/jfi  R 
Catholic  churches  and  stittiona,  and  the  number  ol  the  ckrg 
reiurned  at  3514  (s«  Roj<*n  C*ihouc  Cbcrch), 

The  Jcwtiii  Gieat  Biitaln,  cbicily  Cound  In  LoBiIon  and 
J  great  towni,  ntunbei  (1907)  about  ig6,ca>  and 

Kme  100  lynagogues;  «[  tie  btti.^  tbeii  oigi 
tlon  b  a  duel  Rabbi  resident  in  London. 

Finally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  amaH  number  oF  En 
men,  clue£y  resident  in  Ltveipoot  and  London,  have  emb 
Islam;  they  have  a  toooque  at  UverpooL  Various  k 
churches  which  have  numben  o(  adherents  leilled  In  En 
have  also  bnnch  churchea  and  oigtniiations  in  the  coi 
noubly  the  Otthodoi  Eaitetn  Church,— with  a  CDOiidi 
Dumba  ol  adherents  in  London,  Liverpool  ud  Hancbetter. 
Lutheran,  and  the  Annenian  chnichcs.  (W.  A. 


main  roads,  or  great  arteries  along  which  the  main  vch 
traffic  of  the  couoliy  passes;  and  (i)  ordinaiy  highwaya,  1 
are  by-roads  serving  only  local  aiets.  The  Icnglh  of  the 
Toads  is  about  11,000  itl,  and  that  of  ordinary  highwaya  1 

among  Ihe  best  in  the  world,  being  generally  of  a  bca 

.. __I M       _.,_._!__J.        .Jjuj,       yuy^       lUlUt^ 

le  local  loada  arc  aui 
to  some  main  roaos  in  otner  countnca.  The  lupersessjon  1 
■lage  cbach  by  the  railway  took  a  vast  amount  of  tralhc 
frem  the  mtua  roads,  but  thdr  proper  maintenance  dii 
maierklly  suffer;  and  a  larger  accession  of  trafSc  took 
subsequently  on  the  development  ol  the  cycle  and  the  n 
vehicle. 

The  syatem  ol  niad-hullding  by  private  eolerpriie,  the  u 
takera  being  rewarded  by  tolls  levied  from  vehides,  perso 
i^r>{iw>h  using  the  roads,  waa  Qtablished  in  England  in 
when  an  act  of  Charles  IL  aulhotiied  the  taking  of  aucb 
at "  turn[rikes  "  in  Hertfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire.  A  cei 
later,  in  17(17,'  the  authorization  woa  extended  over  the  1 
kingdom  by  an  act  of  George  m.  In  its  fulneas  the  q 
lasted  just  sixty  years,  for  the  first  breach  is  it  was  made  I 
act  of  George  IV.,  in  iei7,  by  which  the  chief  lumpikea  in  L« 
were  aboli^icd.  Further  acts  folLowed  in  the  same  dirci 
leading  to  the  gradual  eitinction^  by  due  compensation  c 
persons  ioterestcd,  of  the  old  system,  the  maintenance  g 
toads  being  vested  in  "  turnpike  trusts  and  bigbvay  boa 
empowered  to  levy  kxal  rates.  The  last  turnpike  trust  o 
to  eiist  on  the  jtfa  irf  November  1895,  and  the  find  aco 
in  conneiion  with  lu  debt  were  closed  in  iSqS-iEqq.  Toll- 
are  DOW  met  oith  only  at  certain  biidgo,  where  the  right  tc 
lolls  is  statutory  or  by  pincriptian.  By  tbe  Local  Govern 
Act  ol  liSS  lie  duty  of  maintaining  main  toads  Has  Imi 
on  the  county  councils,  but  these  bodies  were  enabled  to  i 
arrangements  with  the  respective  highway  authoriiies  for 
lepair.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1S94  the  d 
of  all  the  highway  authoritiel  were  IransfcTred  to  tbe 
district  councils  on  or  before  the  31st  of  March  iS»o. 

It  was  not  imtil  the  dose  of  the  iSth  century,  whei 
period  of  road-building  activity  already  indicated  set  <n, 
English  roads  were  redeemed  frem  an  extraordinarily 
condition.  The  roads  were  until  then,  ta  a  rtile,  menly  tz 
deeply  worn  by  ages  of  traffic  Into  the  (emblanre  of  dit 
and,  tuder  adverse  wutfaer  condlLions,  impassible.    Trav 
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OffrM  CnwHinfcaliMi.— tlw  cUef  poni  iDtconiiunul  mni  imiii 
tnSc  Kit  u  (dHow,:-  "^  "^ 

Himkk  lo  AmeiFrdsm,  Aptvtip,  Kamburi.  Hook  ot  Hotliiid 
RoKerdam  (Glut  Eaatnt  nilviy);  to  Copcnbuta  ud  E*bi«| 
(Royal  Daniih  null  mule). 

OkcninnHiiit  id  FlushJnc  (Znlind  Siranuhlp  company]. 

Dmr  to  Cilaii  (South- Eattem  A  Cbaihim  nilmy):  lo  Oneml 
(BdfiaQ  Royal  nuU  ttumen). 

^olJuiJm  tn  Boulogne  ISouth  Eaueni  &  Oiatliim  nllwiy). 

NrwknK*  to  IKnipc  (L-iadoo,  Brichioa  A  South  Corns  njlvay). 

SotlUmpic*  to  Cbertiouii,  Havre,  St  M>Io  (South-Wcttcni 


AirieallHrt.—ht  the  igricultutal  RLunu  lor  Crtal  Briuin, 

fuued  annually  by  the  pivernmcnl,  the  area  of  EngUnd  (apart 
from  Wa!a)  hai  bcon  divided  into  two  acctloni^  "  arable  "  and 
"  sma,"  conopoodiDg  oilh  ■  fonnci  diviiioa  into  "  earn 
couniis  "  and  "  grailag  tiwiitlet,"  eiupt  that  LckaiBihiie 
h  included  not  in  the  "  grasj  "  but  in  the  "  anble  "  leclion. 
Most  of  the  caitcm  part  of  England  ia  "  aiable,"  whOe  the 
Ifalem  and  aotthetn  pan  ii  "  Ciui."  the  boundary  betwan 
the  KCtLong  being  the  wcatem  ELmlt  of  Hampahire,  Bericahire, 
Oilord^hlre,  Warwick jhire,  Leicotaihite,  Nottinghunihiie, 
and  of  the  East  Siding  of  Yoikihiie. 
The  divliion  1>  ihui  ai  follon: — 

Crosi  Camiiti.  jtralb  CmUie. 

NonhunbetlaBd.  Yoikih[rE,'Batt  Ridisc. 

CwnboflaniL  UaniniW 

Durhain-  NottidahaA. 

v<..k.l.ire,NarthuidWeURidiwi.    Rutland. 

■•—•  HuBiioidoaihlrt. 

Waiwi^aMie. 


Deri^ahifV.  Northanp4ouhiii& 

Stanrdibire.  Cambrldfeahiia. 

■a. ki-  NocfollL 

SuMk. 


Giouuwenhilt.  OztardSjn" 
BwhaWTe. 


Hanipahii*. 
HwdoiiUiin. 


The  average  atea  under  eultivuion  of  aB  the  oDBOtta  la  abom 
■r6of  the  whole  srcs.  The  couuiea  havinf  the  giuUM  anuadei 
dullivatioo  (laiuiDg  up  (a  ahout  idae-tenlEa  of  the  oAole)  may  be 
taken  lo  be— Locestenhin.  the  Eut  tUdlilt  of  Yorbhlre.  UneolD. 
ahire,  Hun>iii(danihin.  Rutland.  NorthamptonihlR,  BcdFotdiliiK 
and  CBinbridguhire.  ThneirithtbeHnBQeU  proportional  cultivated 
area  an  West  moriand.MiddleKi,  NortfauInbe^la■d.5llTTvv,C^mbe^ 
Und.  the  North  and  Wot  Rjdipgs  of  Vorkihlre,  LaKUhire,  Durham 
and  Ceinnil.  Ccoirsphical  considerallona  govern  thcac  condiliom 
to  a  very  great  eiieni;  thu>  the  caunlio  Gnt  indicBted  Oe  almal 
cnlirely  wilUii  the  area  of  the  law-lying  and  fertile  EaMem  Plain, 

coveting  the- Pennine  hilliyBlein,  with  iU  high'l^ng  uncuir 
'     caie  of  CDTUwal]  and  CumberlaBd  the  p 


»  of  laJle  uihan  areai  belmuilDg  i 


_, , — at  to  Londoi 

.  Thfiie  alaa  aJleet  the  pfoportfan  til 
cuiiivxiea  aietu  in  ine  innci  lUHW  couatiBa.  ThepreieaBeof  a  wide, 
apiead  urban  population  nuM  alia  be  reaembeivd  la  the  caae  of 
UncBiUte  andtlie  Wat  Riding  of  YorluliiR. 

The  ge«raphic:a1  diHributjoa  of  the  pHndpal  oopa,  oe.,  mj 
now  belollowedr  The  train  cropa  mnn  in  England  eoniiit  atmoal 
-■  .  -  exciutively  of  wheat!  barley  and  oata.  LincolnaUrv, 
^Z  Norlolk.  SuHolk,  EiKii,  Canbridnahin  and  the  Eaal 
f!^  Riding  of  Voriahlre  are  enedaRy  pnductlve  in  ail 
^^         the*  1  the  North  and  We«  Kidingt  of  Yorkihiie  pro. 


4^^  ENGLAND!  Pukufactviung  iNDusntm 

^"?_S°?ft.YW:.?'!P^_:>lC™I  *•*-?.  "4 .«!«  Tjfl  VJ,  Uroa  th.  bonia  of  tliiir  hHtt.  Ihwr  libcnar  Knid  EuUdi 
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md  berr,  as  in  the  Bbdc  Cdontry,  ut  found  certain  centres 
especially  noted  for  the  production  ol  an  individual  class  of  goods, 
such  as  Sheffield  for  its  cutlery.  There  is,  further,  a  large  engineering 
industry  in  the  London  district;  and  important  manufactures  ol 
agricultural  implements  are  found  art  many  towns  of  East  Anglia 
and  in  other  aericultural  localities.  Birmingham  and  Coventry 
may  be  specially  mentioned  as  centres  of  the  naoCor  and  cycle 
building  industry.  The  establishment  of  their  engineering  and  other 
worki»hops  at  certain  centres  by  the  great  railway  companies  has 
important  bearing  on  the  concentration  of  urban  population.  For 
cicaraple,  by  this  means  the  London  ft  North  Western  and  the 
Great  Western  companies  have  created  Itige  towns  in  Crewe  and 
Swindon  respectively. 

Certain  other  important  industries  may  be  localized.  Thus,  the 
manufacture  of  china  and  oottery,  although  widespread,  is  primarily 
identified  with  Staffmdshtre,  where  an  area  comprising  Stoke  and  a 
number  of  contiguous  towns  actually  bears  the  name  oTthe  Potteries 
4g,r )  Derby  has  a  similar  fame,  while  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
important  in  Leeds  and  elsewhere  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  in  the  London  district,  centres  peculiarly  upon  a  single  town  in 
South  Lancashire — St  Helens.  Finally,  the  bootmakers  of  North- 
amptonshire (at  Wellineborough,  Rushden,  &c),  and  the  straw- 
plaiters  of  Bedfordshire  (at  Luton  and  Dunstable;,  de^rve  mention 
among  localized  industrial  cdmmunities. 

Occupations  of  tkt  People. — ^The  occtipations  of  the  people 
may  be  so  considered  as  to  afford  a  conception  of  the  relative 
extent  of  the  industries  already  noticed,  and  their  importance 
in  relatio&  to  other  occupations.  The  figures  to  be  given  are 
thote  of  the  census  of  1901,  and  embrace  males  and  females 
of  10  years  of  age  and  upwards.  The  textile  manufactures 
occupied  a  total  of  994,668  persona^  of  which  the  cotton  industry 
occupied  529,x3i.  A  high  proportion  of  female  labour  is  char- 
acteristic of  each  branch  of  this  industry,  the  number  of  females 
employed  being  about  half  as  many  again  as  that  of  males 
(the  proportion  was  x-47  to  1  in  1901).  The  metal  industries 
of  every  sort  occupied  1,116,202;  out  of  which  those  employed, 
in  engineering  (including  the  building  of  all  sorts  of  vehicles) 
DumbeRd  741,346.  Of  the  other  broad  classes  of  industry 
already  indicated,  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  occupied 
929,257,  and  the  pottery  and  glass  manufactures  90,193.  For 
the  rest,  the  ntimbers  of  persons  occupied  in  agriculture  has  been 
quoted  as  x,x92,x67;  and  of  those  occupied  In  mining  as  805,185. 
Among  occupations  not  already  detailed,  those  of  the  male 
population  include  transport  of  eveiy  sort  (x ,094^301),  building 
and  other  works  of  construction  (x, 042,864),  mant^acture  of 
articles  of  human  consumption,  lod^g,  &c.  (774,291),  commerce, 
banking,  &c.  (530,685),  domestic  service,  &c.  (304,195),  pro- 
feisional  occupations  (311,618).  The  service  of  govenmient  in 
every  branch  occupied  17 1,687.  Female  workers  were  occupied 
to  Uie  number  of  x  ,664,38x  in  domestic  service  generally.  Tailor- 
ing and  the  textile  clothing  industries  and  trade  generally 
occupied  602,881;  teaching  172,873;  nursing  and  other  work 
in  inMitutions  104,036;  and  the  dvil  service,  deriuhipft  and 
timHar  occupations  82,635. 

DC.  Tesutoual  Divisions,  &a 

For  varidns  adiainistrative  and  other  purposes  England  and 

Wales  have  been  divided,  at  different  tames  from  the  Saxon 

period  onwards,  into  a  series  of  divisions,  whose  boundaries  have 

Bm^nd  and  Wales;  Areas. 

Coonty  (ancient  or  geografrfucal). 

Parliamentary  S  Division. 
I  Borou^. 
'  Administrative  County. 

County  Borough.  1 

Muniaral  Borough.  uClty. 

Urban  District  (other  than  borough)  I  town) 

Rural  District. 

Civil  Parish. 
y  Poor  Law  Union. 

County  Cotirt  Circuit. 


Areas 


Administxntive 


Judicial  Areas    !  County  Court  District. 
Pett^  Sessi 


Araaa 

Registratkm 
Areas 


S  Province. 
Diocese. 
Parish. 
Division. 
County. 
District. 
.Subdistrict 


ional  Division. 


been  adjusted  as  each  purpose  demanded,  without  much  attempt 
to  establish  uniformity.  Therefore,  although  the  methods  of 
local  government  ate  detailed  below  (Section  X.),  and  other 
adminfstratfye  arrangements  are  described  under  the  various 
headings  dealing  with  each  subject,  it  is  desirable  to  give  here,  for 
ease  of  reference  and  d&tinction,  a  schedule  of  the  various  areas 
into  which  England  and  Wales  are  divided.  The  areas  here  given, 
excepting  the  Poor  Law  Union,  are  those  utilized  in  the  Census 
Returns  (see  the  General  Report,  X90X). 

The  andent  counties  were  superseded  for  most  practical 
purposes  by  the  administrative  counties  created  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  x888.  The  ancient  division,  however, 
besides  being  maintained  in  general  speech  and  usage,  forms 
the  basis  on  which  the  system  of  distribution  of  parliamentary 
representation  now  in  force  was  constructed.  The  Redistribo* 
tion  of  Seats  Act  1885  made  a  new  division  of  the  country  into 
county  and  borough  constituencies.  All  the  English  counties, 
with  the  exception  of  Rutland,  are  divided  into  two  or  more 
constituencies,  each  returning  one  member,  the  number  of 
English  county  parliamentary  areas  being  234.  In  Wales  eight 
smaller  or  less  poptilous  counties  form  each  one  parliamentary 
constituency,  while  the  four  larger  are  divided,  the  number  of 
Welsh  county  parliamentary  areas  being  19.  The  number  of 
county  areas  for  parliamentary  purposes  in  England  and  Wales  is 
thus  253,  and  the  total  number  of  their  representatives  is  the 
same.  Outside  the  county  constituencies  are  the  parliamentary 
boroughs.  Of  these  there  arc  135  in  Engbnd,  one  of  them. 
Monmouth  district,beingmade  up  of  three  contributory  boroughs, 
while  many  are  divided  into  several  constituencies,  the  number  of 
borough  parliamentary  areas  in  England  being  205,  of  which  61 
are  in  the  metropolis.  Of  the  205  borough  constituencies,  184 
return  each  one  member,  and  21  return  each  two  memben  so 
that  the  total  number  of  English  borough  members  is  226. 
Besides  the  county  and  borough  members  there  are  in  Eng^nd 
five  university  members,  namely,  two  for  Oxford,  two  for 
Cambridge  and  one  for  London.  In  Wales  there  are  xo  borough 
parliamentary  areas,  all  of  which,  except  Merthyr  Tydfil  and 
Swansea  town  division,  consist  of  groups  of  several  contributory 
boroughs.  Each  Welsh  borough  constituency  returns  one 
member,  except  Merthyr  Tydfil,  which  returns  two,  so  that  there 
are  eleven  Welsh  borough  members. 

The  administrative  cotmtics,  created  in  x888,  number  63,  each 
having  a  county  councU.  They  sometimes  oomdde  in  area  with 
the  ancient  counties  of  the  same  name,  but  generally  differ,  in  a 
greater  or  less, degree,  for  the  following  reasons — (i)  in  some 
cases  an  ancient  county  comprises  (approximately)  two  or  more 
administrative  counties,  in  the  formation  of  which  names  of 
some  ancient  divisions  were  preserved,  thus: — 

Ancient  County.  Administratm  County; 

C«nbri<)g«hir.     ....    )<^"*ndge. 

««»•»«« lf3S'»h? 

,.      ,    ^.  ( Paru  of  Holland. 

Lincolnshire i  Paits  of  Kesteven. 

I  Parts  of  Lindsey. 

Northamptonshire.       .      .      .      S'^'^^JP*®?:        _^ 

Soke  of  Peterborough. 
Suffolk  '  ^A't  Suffolk. 

West  Suffolk. 

5ii,g^ EastSossex. 

i  West  Sussex. 
^    ,  ..  (East  Riding. 

Yorkshire )  North  Riding. 

(West  Riding. 

The  SdHy  Iskmds,  which  form  part  of  the  ancient  county  ol 
Cornwall,  without  being,  ranked  as  an  administrative  oountyt 
are  provided  with  a  county  couxidl  and  have  separate  administra- 
tion. (3)  The  administrrtive  county  of  London  has  an  area 
taken  entirely  from  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent  and  Surrey. 
(S)  All  boroughs  which  on  June  x,  x888,  had  a  population  of  not 
less  than  50,000,  boroughs  which  were  already  coonties  having 
a  population  of  not  less  than  30,ooo,and  a  few  others,  were  formed 
into  separate  administrative  areas,  with  the  name  of  county 
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boroughs.  Of  these  there  were  originally  6ij  but  their  number 
subsequently  increased..  (4)  Provision  was  made  by  the  act  of 
1888  for  including  entirely  within  one  administrative  county 
each  of  such  urban  districts  as  were  situated  in  more  than  one 
ancient  coiuity. 

The  various  urban  and  rural  districts  are  described  below 
(Section  X.)  •  The  Civil  Parish  is  defined  (Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  1866)  as  "a  place  for  which  a  separate  poor-rate  is  or  can  be 
made,"  but  the  parish  council  has  local  administrative  functions 
beyond  the  administration  of  the  poor  law.  The  civil  parish  has 
become  more  or  less  divorced  in  relationship  from  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Parish  (a  division  which  probably  served  in  eariy  times  for 
administrative  purposes  also),  owing  to  successive  independent 
alterations  in  the  boundaries  of  both  (see  Parish).  Poor-law 
unions  ale  groups  of  parishes  for  the  local  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws.  Within  the  unions  the  local  poor-law  authorities  are 
the  Board  of  Guardians.  In  rural  districts  the  functions  of  these 
boards  are,  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  performed 
by  the  district  councils,  and  in  other  places  their  constitution  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  urban  and  district  councils  (see  Poor  Law). 

Regislralum  districts  arc  generally,  but  not  invariably,  co- 
extensive with  unions  of  the  same  name.  These  districts  are 
divided  into  sub-districts,  within  which  the  births  and  deaths  are 
registered  by  registrars  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Registration 
counties  are  groups  of  registration  districts,  and  their  boundaries 
di/!cr  more  or  less  from  those  both  of  the  ancient  and  the  ad- 
ministrative counties.  In  England  and  Wales  there  are  eleven 
registration  divisions,  consisting  of  groups  of  registration  counties 
(see  Registration).  (O.  J.  R.  H.) 

X.  Local  Government 

The  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  the  real  starting-point  for  the 
overhauling  of  English  local  government.  For  centuries  before, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  under  a  number  of  statutes  and 
commissions,  the  administrative  work  in  the  counties  had  been  in 
\hc  hands  of  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  clergy,  acting  as 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  sitting  in  petty  sessions  and  quarter 
sessions.  Each  civil  or  "  poor  law  "  parish  was  governed  by  the 
vestry  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  dating  from  the  Poor  Law  of 
x6oi  i  the  vestry,  which  dealt  with  general  affairs,  being  presided 
over  by  the  rector,  and  having  the  churchwardens  as  its  chief 
officials.    In  1782  Gilbert's  Act  introduced  the  grouping  of 

Parishes  for  poor  law  purposes,  and  boards  of  guardians  appointed 
y  the  justices  of  the  peace.  The  municipal  boroughs  (346  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1832)  were  governed  by  mayor,  aldermen, 
councillors  and  a  dose  body  of  burgesses  or  freemen,  a  narrow 
oligarchy.  Reform  began  with  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1834,  grouping  the  parishes  into  Unions,  making  the  boards  of 
guardians  mainly  elective,  and  creating  a  central  poor  law  board 
in  London.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  followed  in  1835, 
giving  all  ratepayers  the  local  franchise.  And  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  Public  Health  Board  established  in  1848,  the  royal 
commission  of  1869-1871  led  to  the  establishment  in  1871  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  as  a  central  supervising  body.  Mean- 
while, the  school  boards  resulting  from  the  Education  Ac't  of 
1870  brought  local  government  also  into  the  educational  system; 
and  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  put  further  duties  on  the  local 
authorities.  By  1888  a  new  state  of  chaos  had  grown  up  as  the 
result  of  the  multiplication  of  bodies,  and  the  new  Redistribution 
Act  of  1885  paved  the  way  for  a  further  reorganization  of  local 
matters  by  the  Local  Ck>vemment  Act  of  1888,  followed  by  that  of 
1894.  In  London,  which  required  separate  treatment,  a  similar 
process  had  been  going  on.  The  Metropolis  Management  Act  of 
1855  established  (outside  the  dty)  two  classes  of  parishes— the 
first  class  with  vestries  of  their  own,  the  second  class  grouped 
under  district  boards  elected  by  the  component  vestries;  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (aboUshed  in  x888),  elected  by  the 
vestries  and  the  district  boards,  was  nude  the  central  authority. 
In  1867  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  took  over  its 
work  from  the  metropolitan  boards  of  guardians.    See  further 
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The  system  of  local  goveruaant  bow  erlstiAg  in  Eoglaad  (fm 
also  the  article  Local  Governmbnt)  may  be  said  to  have  b«en 
founded  in  1888,  when  the  Local  Government  Act  of  that  year 
was  passed.  Since  then  the  entire  system  of  the  government 
of  districts  and  parishes  has  been  reorganized  with  dtie  r^ard 
to  the  {Nvceding  legislation.  The  largest  area  of  local  goverax 
ment  is  the  county;  next  to  that  the  sanitary  district,  urban 
or  rural,  including  under  this  head  municipal  boroughs,  all  of 
which  are  urban  districts.  The  parish  is,  speaking  generally» 
the  smallest  area,  thou^,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  part  of  a 
parish  mtfy  be  a  separate  area  for  certain  purposes;  and  there 
may  be  united  districts  or  parishes  for  certain  purposes.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  follow  this  order  in  the  present  article.  But 
before  doing  so,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  local  bodies 
in  England  are  to  some  extent  subject  to  the  control  of  central 
authorities,  such  as  the  privy  council,  the  home  office,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  of  Education  or 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  Administrative  County. — ^The  administrative  county  in- 
cludes all  places  within  its  area,  with  two  important  exceptions. 
Tlie  first  of  these  consbts  of  the  county  borough,  rboeommtf 
The  second  is  the  quarter  sessions  borough,  which  aa#  tho 
forms  part  of  the  county  for  certain  specified  purposes  f  *^ 
only.    But  the  county  indudes  all  other  places,  such 
as  liberties  and  franchises,  which  before  1888  were  exempt  from 
contribution  to  county  rate.    For  each  administrative  county 
a  county  council  is  elected.    For  purposes  of  election  the  entire 
county  is  divided  into  divisions  corresponding  to  the  wards 
of  a  municipal  borough,  and  one  councOlor  is  elected  for  each 
electoral  division. 

The  electors  are  the  county  electors,  i.e.  in  a  borough  the 
persons  enrolled  as  burgesses,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  county  the 
persons  who  are  registered  as  county  electors,  i.e. 
those  persons  who  possess  in  a  county  the  same    ^^^^ 
qualification  as  burgesses  must  have  in  a  borough,    ^itdi^u^: 
and  are  registered. 

The  qualificatton  of  a  burgess  or  county  elector  is  substantially 
the  occupation  of  rated  property  within  the  borough  or  county* 
residence  during  a  qualifying  period  of  twelve  months  within  the 
borough  or  county,  and  payment  of  rates  for  the  qualifying  propnty* 
A  penon  so  qualified  is  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a  burgess,  or 
registered  as  a  county  elector  (as  the  case  may  be),  unlos  he  is 
alien,  has  during  the  qualifying  period  received  union  or  parochiat 
relief  or  other  alms,  or  is  disentitled  under  some  act  of  pariiament 
such  as  the  Corrupt  Prsctices  Act,  the  Felony  Act,  &c.  The  list* 
of  burgesses  and  county  electors  are  prepared  annually  by  the 
overseers  of  each  parish  in  the  borough  or  county,  and  are  revised 
by  the  revising  barrister  at  courts  holoen  by  him  for  the  purpose  in 
September  or  October  of  each  year.  When  revised  they  are  sent  to 
the  town  dcrk  of  the  borou^,  or  to  the  derfc  of  the  peace  d  the 
county,  as  the  case  may  be,  ny  whom  they  are  printed.  The  lists 
are  conclusive  of  the  right  to  vote  at  an  election,  althou^  on  election 
petition  involving  a  scrutiny  the  vote  of  a  person  disqualified  by 
law  may  be  struck  off,  notwithstanding  the  inclusion  of  his  name 
in  a  list  of  voters. 

The  qualification  of  a  county  eounciHor  Is  similar  to  that  required 
of  a  conacilkn-  in  a  munidpu  borough,  with  some  modificationa. 
A  perwNi  may  be  qualified  m  any  one  of  the  following  ways:  viz. 
by  being  (i)  enrolled  as  a  county  elector,  and  possessed  of  a  property 
qualification  consisting  of  the  possession  of  real  or  personal  property 
to  the  amount  of  £1000  in  a  county  having  four  or  more  divisions, 
or  of  £500  in  any  other  county,  or  the  being  rated  to  the  poor  rate 
on  an  annual  value  of  £30  in  a  county  having  four  or  more  divisions, 
or  of  £15  in  any  other  county ;  (2)  enrolled  in  the  non-resident  list, 
and  possessed  ofthe  same  property  qualification  (the  non-resident 
list  contains  the  names  of  persons  who  arc  qualified  lor  enrolment  in 
all  respects  save  residence  in  the  county  or  within  7  m.  thereof,  asd 
are  actually  resident  beyond  the  7  m.  and  within  1^  m.) ;  {%)  emitled 
to  elect  to  the  office  of  county  councillor  (for  thu  qualification  no 
property  qualification  is  required,  but  the  office  of  a  councillor  elected 
on  this  qualification  only  becomes  vacant  if  for  six  months  he  ceases 
to  reside  within  the  county);  (4)  a  peer  owning  property  in  the 
county :  (s)  registered  as  a  pariiamentary  voter  in  respect  of  the 
ownership  of  property  in  the  county.  Clerks  in  holy  orders  and 
minbters  of  religion  are  not  disqualified  as  they  are  for  being  boraugh 
councillors,  but  in  other  respecU  the  persons  disqualified  to  be 
elected  for  a  county  are  the  same  as  those  disqualified  to  be  elected 
for  a  borough.  Such  disqualifications  include  the  holding  of  any 
office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  council  other  than  the  office  <H 
chairman,  and  the  being  concerned  or  interested  ia  any  contract  or 
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omto,  alber    Ibcnft 


tloclioi  B  lb*  Stb'Mticir,  or  same  day  b^wnn  the  III  ind  8tll 
Manb  tied  by  tbi  OhikiI.  Caiididatei  arc  nominalnl  in  wriliiil 
by  ■  Doouiutwl  paper  ugned  by  ■  p/vpawr  and  Kcoadvr,  ud 

and  in  thtrevrntof  there  being  AoRvalidiKHntMtiDili 
a  poll  had  10  be  taken  in  the  ia*djia  prtacribed  by 
1B71.  Corrupt  and  ilkjal  pnclicea  al  llie  ekction  uc  lorbklikD 
by  a  uaiuie  paM^  in  The  year  jSu,  which  iidOHCa  hftavy  penat^ea 
and  diKsualilicatiani  [ot  the  oBeiKei  which  It  creales.  Tbcie 
oifencei  ladudc  not  only  mating*  uadite  Influeace,  bribery  and 
HTKnUion,  but  certain  othen,  of  which  the  IdUdwIiic  are  the  chief, 
hyneni  on  account  of  the  conveyance  aC  electon  to  or  Irom  the 
poO;  payment  for  any  ctHnnuttee  nom  in  eiceiB  of  a  prescribed 
Hiuer^  the  incurring  ofeimenieain  and  about  tbeeledioa  beyond 
a  cvnain  maidinHDi:    ompnying,^  For  the  conveyance  of  electon 

payneiMa  for  band^  Bai>i  cockadei,  Ac.i  enplaying  for  payment 
penoniat  tbeelccdn  beyond  the preKitbednumbef;  printingand 

IMbliildng  IxllLplBcnKk  or  poaten  which  do  ~"  -»--<---  ->- 

Ai^addreaof  tHpfinteror publiiberj  r" — 
for  mceltan  any  tScemed  pmrntet,  of  i 
drink  is  orcnnarily  add  for  coniumptioD  1 
preniiei  where  intoxicating  liquor  it  mi 
event  of  an  iUcgai  practice,  paytnent,  r 

or  by  an  dection  court,  if  the  validity  t 
on  petition;   but  unlcii  anch  relief  ia  gi< 

practice),  an  intringement  of  the  act  may 
The  validity  of  the  Blerlion  may  be  que; 


daiiied  together  aa  raiuiicipal  electian  pctitiooi.  an 

aame  way.  by  a  commiaMOBer  who  mint  be  a  bairister  of  not  leas 
thin  fifteen  ytm'  Handing.  The  petition  it  tried  la  open  court  at 
■ome  place  within  tbe  coumyi  the  CKpcnm  of  the  court  being  pro- 
vided in  the  fint  inuanca  by  the  Treaiwy.  and  repaid  out  ollhe 


m  Ihat  he  will  duly  and  faitbliit 
perform  tlie  duties  of  the  oSicc,  and  that  he  posscBct  Ihc  nccassary 

Sialification,    The  declaration  rna^y  be  made  al  any  time  wjihin 
rec  monlfat  after  notice  of  election-    IT  Ibc  councillor  doct  not 

U  aol  tlctermincd  by  bye-law  of  the  council,  ia  £15  in 
alderman  or  OHincilloT,  aixl  Qo  in  the  case  of  the  dtai 
tion  may,  however,  be  claimrd  on  the  ground  ( ' 
mental  fncapacitv,  pnvioui  aeTvice,  w  payment 
Ave  years,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  clainanl  waa : 


becomes  bankrupt,  f>i 


lOurKla  with  his  credi 


rinuouily  absent  frtHn  thect 


onth^ 


of  ibe  fine  a 

nominated  wi' 
abef  of  the  cc 


.    fnl 


wiihf 


payatje  aa  upon  oon^cccptance 

bcinE  qualilKd  at  tbe  lime 
.i»  ro^  qualifed,  or  after 

""^^h^l^ie^'e 

'Ei.     Tiie 


DO  ^  abwnct,  tbe  same  finea 
if  office,  and  the  same  UabiGty 
It  making  the  declaration,  or 

g  disqualihcd,  involt^ 


liability  Mia  fine  not  eaceeding  £so,  TecoveiafiJi 

The  councillora  who  have  Been  efccled  come  uilo  office  oo  tne 

Ath  March  in  the  year  of  election.    Tbe  lint  quarterly  meeting  of 

thf  newly-elacted  council  ia  held  on  the  i6rh  or  on  such 

BT  day  within  ten  dayi  after  the  Sth  as  the  county 

__■■  __..  ,._      ^_  ,:...  ....■_.__  J,  ,hat  mn^ting  [t 


the  electioi 


t  qualibed  to  be  councillor. 


nun,  tbe  meeting  pnjceedi  to  the  e 
number  ii  one-thiid  of  the  number  of  ci 
where  tbe  number  is  one-i^th.  An  alt 
or  a  person  qualified  to  be  a  councillo 
'^- -uatahli  office  of  CO-— ■"-  — ' - 


tlavini  elected 
tion  S  aklem 


in  tbe  council.  In  every  ibLrd  year  one-half  of  the  whole  number 
of  aldermen  go  out  of  office,  and  their  places  are  filled  by  election, 
which  ii  conJucted  by  meana  of  voting  papers.  Il  will  be  obicrveid. 
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that  white  a  aaioty  countiUDr  holds  office  for  thne  yean. 

vice-diairman  who  Iwjds  office  during  tho  term  of  offira  ofthe 
Lainnan^  _  in  l^oden  the  council  haw  power  10  appoint  a  paid 

It  may  be  convenient  at  Ihii  point  to  nfer  to  the  ofliccm  of  the 
iw  council.    Of  ^tlMC.  Ibe/bW  »re,'^  ^l""^  ""  " 


li  tbe  •uneyor.    Bcj 

1  appointed  in  •  o _      ..._   ._.  , 

:  held  office  for  life  durijig  good  coDduet.  and  I 
loffidenl  depulv.  tlader  tbe  act  of  iBSt  ei 
ice  became  ckriia  el  the  councas  of  their  cou 
ik>  aiu  Ml...  •.  FKnady,  «eept  la  Oi 
mted,  Tberealief  a  ■ 


whtre  (be  mm  wem  lepanted 
the  officei  of  derk  of  the  pcac.  _. 

he  Is  ts  hM  Met,    The  mme  committee  S) 


derfc,  and  fii  the  alartea  of  both 
was  ibcnicriy  paid  by  fees  whidi 
but  he  is  BOW  generally,  if  not  in  ev 


Tludcdcc^  tbe  iieace 
the  fees 


Id  bv 

renlved  by  wifrbrina  paid  into  the  county  f  iind.  Tie  county  Co 
AVllsoemplayMich  other  oBicen  and  setnaUK  they  may  thinK 

Subject  to  1  few  ipccial  provisioiia  In  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  USB.  the  buiines  of  the  county  council  ii  regulated  by  the  pro- 
viBons  laid  down  la  the  Muniapal  Corporationa  Act  _  . 
|8B»,  with  regard  to  berongh  eoundlt  TlKfe  an  four  *■"■"* 
quarterly  meetlaea  ia  ewy  yor  tbe  dates  ol  whidi  may  be  find 
by  tbe  eoundl,  with  the  tuceptioa  of  that  which  miM  bo  held  09 
the  IMh  March  or  aone  day  within  ten  days  after  the  SIh  of  MarcE 
at  already  noticed  when  Iteattng  of  cleclions.  Mectlnga  are  con- 
vened by  noticet  sent  to  memben  staling  tbe  time  and  place  of 
tbe  iBCettng  and  the  buslneta  to  be  tnngacted.  The  chaiirnan,  or 
la  his  absence  the  vico-cbainnaB,  or  in  tho  absence  of  both  an 
aldeman  or  coondlor  appointed  by  the  mectinc,  pnaidea.  All 
questioiis  are  determined  by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  those 
piBent  and  voting,  and  in  case  of  equality  of  voin  the  chairman 
has  a  culina  vote  MinBIcs  of  Ihe  pcvcndingt  are  taken,  aad  U 
tigaed  by  toe  ckalnaan  at  the  aame  or  the  neat  meeting  of  the 
council  an  evidence  of  the  proacdlnga.  In  aQ  other  rcifiecti  the 
business  of  Ihc  council  is  nvulated  Iw  tundiae  orders  which  the 
council  are  authorised  to  make.  Very  lull  power  »  given  to  appoint 
coramiilm.  which  may  be  cither  general  <w  tpcdal,  and  to  tiien 
may  be  delegated,  with  or  without  reatrietiont  rw  conditJOBB,  any 
of  their  powers  or  duties  except  that  of  raiu'ng  money  by  rale  or 
loan.  Power  Is  aho  tfvtn  to  appoint  jdnt-comndttret  with  other 
county  coondla  in  mattcn  in  «4iich  the  two  coondlt  are  iointly 


B  uipoialed  r 


tlistinct  ditties. 
In  order  lo  appreciate  same  > 


of  the  pc 


Tbodyai 


«lly  sil 


1  of  botoughj  lo 


The  a 


ilbret 


;of  iSM*' 


ol  these  the  first  is  (he  eounly  borough,  A  certain  ""™" 
cumber  of  borougbs  which  eilher  had  a  population  of  not  less 
than  so,otjo.  ot  were  counties  of  ihcmselves.  were  made  coutlties 
iadcpendenl  ol  Ihe  county  council  and  free  from  the  payment' 
ol  county  rate.  In  mch  boroughs  the  borough  council  have, 
ID  addittori  lo  Ibeir  powfrs  under  the  Municipal  Corporationa 
Act  iSS),  all  Ihe  poweit  of  a  eounly  council  under  the  Local 
CovetDment  Act.  They  arc  independenl  of  the  county  council, 
and  Iheii  only  relallun  is  that  in  some  instances  Ihly  pay  ■ 
conttibuiioc  to  the  county,  t.g.  (01  Ihe  cost  of  assjies  where 
there  b  no  sepirtte  assize  foe  tbe  boroogh.  The  barought  thui 
constituted  county  boroughs  enumerated  in  the  schedule  (0  tbe 
Local  GovervmCBI  Acl  iSSJ  numbered  liily-Dne,  but  iddillonil 


Tbe  larger  qua 

Iter 

iessioDs  borough..  U.  those  which  bad. 

'0™""*^  = 

the 

cnsu 

of  .881,  a  population  nro 

sdlng  IO/500, 

f  the 

oun  y,  and  are  subject  to  the 

-ontro!  of  the 

nly  for  certain  spedal  p 

reason  tot 

his  is 

hat 

while  in  counties  Ihe  pow 

UBdef  vaiio 

■e  entnuted  to  the  county 

authority,  in 

Tciscd  by  the  borough  eon 

nd!s.    tnlbe 

dsssol  bo 

under  consideration  Ihesi 

power*  and 

duties  arc 

liine. 

by 

the  borough  council,  the  c 

ouDty  eoundl 

urisd 

within  Ihe  borough  in  respect  of  Ihem, 

ud  the  borough  it  no 

rated  in  reject  of  Ibem 

H)  the  county 

+30  El 

nle,  Tbc  acts  retcmd  to  include  tbow  nhling  to  Ihe  diseua 
e  iuecis,  eiplogivet,  tab  tsoaen 
.  _  .  palke,  Rfomutory  ftDd  indunrial  bc 
riot  (dUDigo),  sale  ol  rood  uid  dniga,  wright?  >nd  mei 
But  far  ccrtua  purposca  Lhcse  botaugha  are  pari  of  the  o 
and  ntablc  to  county  rate^  f.j.  nuJD  nuds,  CMt  ai  uaiia  aiid 
Kt^oiu,  ud  in  ctitiiD  ata  pauper  lunatks.  The  couBty 
couDCillois  dectcd  foi  one  of  these  borooghfl  may  Dot  vole  oti 
Uy  matter  involving  eapeoditure  cm  accouDt  al  which  the 
bofou^  is  Dot  aHened  to  couoty  rate. 

The  third  dasa  of  borou^B  compriaea  IttoM  which  have  A 
Kpatale  couit  of  quarter  ses^ua,  but  had  according  10  the 
ceosiu  of  i&Si  ■  poputatioD  of  less  than  io,uia.  All  such 
boiDugha  [aim  pan  of  the  county  loi  the  purpose)  ol  pauper 
JonalfcE,  analysts,  reformatory  and  industrial  acbooto,  tfiah 
conservancy,  eiplodvea,  and,  of  course,  the  purpose)  for  which 
the  laigei  quarter  aesuons  borought  also  Fotm  pan  ol  the  county, 
auch  as  main  nad^  and  ace  assessed  to  county  rate  accordingly. 
And  Id  a  borough,  whether  a  quanef  session)  borou^  or  Dot, 
which  bad  in  1681  a  population  of  leas  than  10,000,  all  the  powrra 
wUeh  the  boiough  council  fonncrly  posstised  a*  to  poUce, 
■nalyita,  diseases  of  animab,  gia  owiua,  and  weights  and 
DeisDto  cease  and  are  transfemd  lo  the  county  council,  the 
boiougha  becoming  In  fact  pan  of  the  aiei  of  the  county  lor 
these  purposes. 

Itwiil  be  seen,  ihenf oce,  that  lor  aome  purposes,  called  in 
act  general  county  purposes,  the  emiie  county,  including  all 
boraughs  other  than  county  borough),  is  assessed  to  the  county 
rale;  while  for  others,  called  special  county  puipoEes,  ccitain 
boroughs  are  pow  assoaed.  This  eiplanaLion  is  rMcesiaiy  k 
order  to  appicdatc  what  has  now  to  be  said  about  county  6nance. 
But  before  leaving  the  conudccalion  of  the  area  of  the  county 
it  may  bc  added  that  all  libenica  and  fiuikchiscs  are  now  Dtcrged 
in  the  oianty  and  fubject  to  the  jurisdiclioB  <d  the  county 


The  county  council  la  a  body  corporal 
lands.  Its  revenuea  an  deriwd  from  1 
--^  will  presently  be  mentioned,  hi 


with  power  to  hoW 


.0  thegc 


county  account  if  applicable  to  general  coun  ,  .  ... 
(0  the  special  county  account  if  applicable  to  special  ci 
purposes.  The  county  council  may,  with  the  cDnscnt  of  the 
Local  Covemioenl  Board,  borrow  money  on  the  security  a 
couoty  fund  or  any  of  its  revenues,  lor  consolidating  the  <l 
of  ths  dounly:  purchasing  land  or  buDdlngs;  any  pcrma 
w«fk  ot  other  tMng,  the  cost  of  which  ought  10  be  spread 
■  tenn  of  years;  making  advances  in  aid  of  the  emigraiio 


which  qi 


I  of  in 


irthecc 


:o  borrow.    IT,  howe 
iril,  with  the  amount  proposed  ti 
enlhorthea         '  "       ' 

he  money  cannot  be  Lwm 
nade  by  the  Local  Goverr 


ntycc 


Bulhaii 


dby    ■ 


1  under  a  provisional  order 
d  and  conhtmcd  by  parlia- 

_ _.. made  is  fined  by  the  count] 

councu  witn  tne  coDseat  ol  Ihe  Local  Government  Board,  bu 
may  not  exceed  thirty  yean,  and  the  mode  of  repayment  ma; 
be  by  equal  yearly  or  half-yearly  instalments  of  principal  or  o 
principal  and  interest  combined,  or  by  means  of  a  sinking  f(in< 
invested  and  applied  in  accordance  with  the  Local  Govemmcn 
Acu.  The  loana  aulhoriied  may  be  raised  by  debentures  a 
annuity  ceniGcates  under  these  acts,  ot  by  the  issue  of  rount; 
stock,  and  in  some  cases  by  nioitgage. 
The  county  council  oiuit  appoint  a  finance  committee  ror  cegu-     | 


the  order  for  payment  oiany  atfm  raual  bc  nude  jn  punuaafc  of  ui 
order  ol  the  couneil  signed  by  three  members  of  ifie  finance  com-    i 
mittet  preieni  ■(  the  meeting  of  the  council,  and  countniiEnFd     1 
by  Ihe  rlerk.  The  order  la  direcint  to  the  (oonty  tnuunr,  by  when    1 


(Looa  oovERNtawr 


■nd  pbu  ^pointed,  and  the 
adreniiement.  A  copy  of 
r  public  inweelbn  for  seven 
hat  the  fulieit  powers  of  in- 
Ktion  of  any  boolu  or  papers. 


Ehe  Local  Govcnmmt  Board, 
urge  if,  in  the  cltenmstalicfa, 
able  to  do  so.  h  wilt  bc  tea 
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iffik" 


made  instead  thereof.    Tbe 
low  the  Bank  of  Eiglud.  is 


iwint  a  Sim.  MiBl  10  ii% 
y  m  respect  et  whiA  estate 
on  (Cuttomt  aad  Endse)  Act 
and  beer  (often  referred  to  as 
I "  the  local  taxation  acconDI." 
julies  last  above  menlkMed, 
i  spirits  and  beer  addltioiial 
Taf  counties  in  proportion  to  r 
It  Board  cenify  to  nave  been 

3re  made  out  of  the  enlKqucr 
I  BD  made  out  of  "  the  Local 
I  are  paid  to  the  county  fund, 
■■  iheEwhequereoMnbutiiHi 

aid  ia  lub^lul^n  for  l^KSl 
ant  10  bc  made  by  the  eoanly 
00  odkert;    and  (iv.)  in  re- 


to  nuke  io  subnliu- 


of  Imperial  funds 
D  of  tif  reach—  •■ 


iK; 


1  of  rcglniars  for  births  and 
lyrics;  hair  of  the  coal  ol  the 
county,  and  of  each  borough 

red  to  Hint  to  the  gnardiant 
Ely  in  their  county  an  annual 


liata  of  the  fees  reerived  1 
ill  or  of  the  jalnt-^^ammilK 
'  -'  -^■'  — "-  Impccters 

^nUineo  tl 

general  county 


Thi 


the 


u  ending  tbe  jiit  Much 


LOCAL  COVKAtniEinT 


Ol  the  povm  and  dothi  ol  OMmty  aHHulli 
venicnt  lo  Utat  VI  IhcK  Gn),  in  u  hr  u  Itir 

to  w  omfciin]  on  Ihcm  by  Ihi  Loeil  Govemmedt 
JJl^'  An  lUa,  under  whitb  lliqr  inn  crated,  ud  tiwx- 
mnmd  mrds  In  so  (ar  u  tbey  have  been  confeircd  by  wb- 
*•■  Kquent  legiaUtion.     Before  the  pauing  of  the  Local 

]'*',*,      GovMiinieiit  Act  1888,  lie  only  loim  of  county  govioi- 

mcDt  in  EDgknd  wu  lint  ef  (be  junkxi  in  quarter 
■cHkus  (.I"-)-  Qnuter  KiiioiD  were  ori^iully  (judkiil  body, 
but  beim  tbe  only  body  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  county  aa 
••hole,  ceitiin  poiere  were  orafetied  Md  csnain  duiici  impoKd 
upon  ihem  :riih  reference  to  vuiouj  matters  of  county  govern- 
nieni  from  time  (0  tijne.  The  prindpnl  object  of  the  act  ol  i>8A 
wu  to  transfer  these  poireis  and  dniia  from  the  quarter  Btswons 
to  ihe  new  rtpresentative  bodj^lbe  county  council;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  subsuniially  the  whole  of  the  adminiMnlive 
budneu  ol  quarter  letsions  wu  thu>  (rsnsfeiTHL 

The  Bubfeea  o{  surA  tiaiiAi  indude  (L)  tbe  maUog,  miwini 
iMd  levyi^  tt  eouDly,  police,  kondnd  mod  all  ntes,  and  tJw  auilica- 
tioa  and  apcndltuie  Ihereof,  and  the  making  of  orden  Cor  the 
payiiieM  cf  lams  w*ble  ow  of  any  auch  rate,  or  out  of  tJie  coning 
■lock  or  county  fund,  and  the  pRparabon  and  raviiioa  of  Ibo  baai* 
or  MaadBid  (or  (be  coany  nt*.  With  niard  to  the  founly  (alb 
•  lev  mds  of  daacriptlon  mar  be  mamnt  ho*.  Tlie  mucil 
appoint  n  conidlRee  caDcd  a  ooanty  nt*  ootmittae,  who  from 
Uw  to  diM  impan  a  baita  or  (tandaid  for  county  nic  thai  is  to 
say,  thtf  6x  tbe  aaawit  at  nUdi  adi  naiiih  in  tbe  osuniy  shall 
n— a .-^.1 , .^  Aan  geaeol  rule  the  poor- 


at  my  p^iih  aggrieved  fc^  tht  baais  nia) 

huticca  telaliBg  onhr  to  ac 

Wbaa  a  connfbutioB  ta  ._, 

OOHBcO  aiiiii  tba  aimBt  payabls  by  t 
basis  pRvhmly  madaf  and  send  IMV 
the  unkHB  coiaprlsiag  (ha  ananl  pi 
gnardiBM  in  tbsir  tarn  reqiwiBg  the  ---^-—  _,  -^ —  , 

provide  the  aecrwary  quota  of  that  patiil  am  of  the  pocr 

the  mm  thus  lalaed  goas  ialo  tha  eouaty  fdnd.  The  police  rate  is 
madi  lor  tb*  purpne  ol  dtfrayiag  tha  Bparas  ol  the  counly 
paHce.  It  is  nade  oa  the  Kme  ba^  aa  the  aiiialy  rale,  and  is 
Evled  oitfe  it  The  handled  nia  is  sddoai  aade.  liniih  in  soow 
couatle*  It  nay  be  laade  for  pmpiau  of  aiaki  roads  and  bridees 
chargeable  to  the  hnadied  as  dMhuniishcd  fmss  the  county  at 
IstEe;  (li.lthehenBvingirfiBOBn'i  liil)  lla  iiaiilaii  iiflhin  1  iliiali 
of,  aadtha  iHsohssie  of  the  eoanty  tiMinSrCv.)  Abe  halls. 
cotinty  halls,  asaia  courts.  tlH  jndgt^  lodgian.  lodi-Bp  hsuaa, 
court  aousca,  justkca*  rooms,  policB  stations  aiicl  cnunly  buildings, 
Works  and  property:  (y.)  the  llcendnt  aader  any  ctncnl  act  of 
houa  and  other  ptaces  lor  masic  or  for  danci4g<  and  Siagnatliv  of 
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aodaensurca 


■dipBAh' 


ihh  agoatdh*  (o  the 
■othe  gaardiaasot 


and  olbv  iESh  nkfa.  aiylums  far  pviper  Iiaisliea:  (vii.)  the 
eilibllihnitiit  andBtuDtanaac*  af ,  and  the  ceninbaiiaa  to.  nfonaa- 
taryandhidosaialicboob:  (viil-JbnlBiandiwIsHniiablawilh 
bridges,  and  any  pmnia  vasied  by  the  tiighwaya  aad  Ux»cnativn 

* ^ "  *—  ■°^"  ■-  "■■ ity  vflhcnty-   ft  may  be  ohsttvcd 

It  cnnvian  law  rejia  waMe  by  the 


nt  AetiB;8 

that  biitea  han  alw 

comty.attbaugh,  with     ^  ... 

county  oaksa  Ihey  have  beca  oacted  ander  ula  d 
■allsfactba  of  the  maaly  suncror.  The  aunuin-Iaw  liabDky 
rMair  a  heidfe  exiawk  aiiD  10  tbe  toad  or  appntachea  (or  a  diitar 
of  jm  ft.  aa  eadh  side  of  the  bridge.  Of  the  powers  vested  in  I 
county  authority  oadtf  the  Highway  Act  1878.  the  most  imparts 
Be  those  relatiog  to  nuia  raads,  which  ara  nccialiy  noticed  hnafii 
(h.)  tl ■-' ' ' —  *-  ■-  ■-' —  ' '  •■ ' " — 


4JI 

I  e(  animals, 
sad  of_lfe  Local  Suaip  Act  ifei); 


Hfs  a£v under  the  Riot  [banuga)'._. 

coflvpcnsation  is  payable  out  of  the  police  rale  10 
ae  property  has  bom  injured,  itoien  or  destroyed  by 


or  plaec*  for  the  public  perf«nian«  ol  sta 

tioa.  aa  local  authority,  of  Lhe  ExplOHvo 
givaa  by  the  act  to  the  L— '  '" 


ngistration  ofcbaritaGe  gifts,  the  cartlfying  and  recording  of  niacea 
ofialicious  worsliipt  the  conArmation  and  record  of  the  ruka  a  loan 
•ocietiea.  Thtae  datiB  are  Impoaid  under  various  sUluia. 
la  additioa  to  the  huainem  of  quarter  lessious  thus  iraHfetied, 
■K3I  certaia  busineia  of 

Lhe  liceaJn  of  bouiea 

?  plays,  aodrhe  eiecu- 

Act  1875,    Power  wae 

. __  ._  Board  to  provide,  by 

any  of  the  powrra  aad  duiin  trf  ll»e  vamus  cmlral  auihoritics 
which  have  bean  aheady  rderrod  to;  but  ailbough  such  an  etdcr 
waa  at  ima  tine  peapamt.  it  has  never  been  confirmed,  and  pothihf 


ft  beiorc  passio^ 

■liolli   .  _. .. 
I.  matter,  ol 


waatakn.  Thapowna^dutaaaad  liabiKtitsof  ihegu _ 

vested  m  Iha  lauter  sessions  aiul  the  county  conndl  jointly,  and 


iS—iona,  tha  number  beiag  atTangcd'  between  „, ^ , 

6jad  by  tha  lecnlary  of  stale.    The  commiiiee  are  also  chirgrd 
with  lhe  duties  of  app^ntiog  or ■*-  -'--'-  -'  -■■- ' 


ics  of  appointiiig  0 


aoving  lhe  clerk  ol  the  nara. 
ni  re&ting  to  justices"  clntak 


JT  eapenscs  are_paid  by  the  coonry 


t  of  the  particular  diurict  for 


I  holding  such  inqinries.    (Fac 

nay  appoint  any  it  person,  not 
wnnllor,  to  fill  the  lAce,  and 

dnDl  under  the  old  Law  havt 

nty  ttHou^hout  ^ich  he  baa 

!,>■•.  ^ct  1878  that  every  mad  which 
stof  December  1870  should  be  decmad 


thereof  by  the  juslicea  in  quarter  sessions,  then  the 
caualT  aMhaiity.  By  another  secllon  of  the  eamc  act  it  was 
pfovidad  that  where  asy  highway  is  a  oaonly  was  a  medium  of 
GoasnaoitatmbfltwaeniRat  towwvar  a  tborouahlare  toa  railway 
■atiaa,  or  otherwisB  even  that  it  ought  to  be  declared  a  main  road, 
the  county  aathority  might  declaia  it  to  be  a  main  road,  and  there^ 
upes  one^aif  the  espemt  of  its  aiainunanca  would  fslL  vBon  ihe 
county  at  large.  Oncaamadlxcainaa  main  road  it  could  only  ccaie 
ts  ba  sudi  bi  order  of  tha  Loaal  Covemmcnl  Board.  As  aheady 
■tatad,  the  powesa  of  tb*  qnarter  seanons  under  the  au  of  1878 
were  tnasferred  to  tht  county  cwinril  uuler  Ah  Local  Goveramtu 
Act  of  iW8.  and  that  body  atone  has  now  power  10  declare  a  road 
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i^iica  In  Itw  taw  nbHnK  (d  the  mmMnancc  t>(  nuln  mdt.  Il 
dednml  Hut  thcmhcr  Dot  only  Ihe  hall  but  the  artnle  cott  rl 
niaimrdAnce  vhoukl  be  bom  by  ihc  codnty^  Proviston  b  mde 
foe  the  canmt  o(  aala  ntdi  la  urban  OiMncu  bdnf  rdsliKd  by 
the  urban  dklticl  couadl-  In  urban  dtMrrcti  vbere  auch  cvntrol 
hat  not  b«n  claimed,  and  In  ivral  dntricM,  Ihc  county  council  may 


In  dT  Wiehl 


nai^  fallt  upon  the  hundn^,  a 
large,  tpccial  provigiDn  beinff  ma 
tea  aho  been  made  for  the  M^l 

The  county  council  have  the  Hme  powrr  a>  a  HTlitary  airthmity 

—i~-^  the  pmviiioni  o(  the  Riven  Poliuliofl  Picvenllao  Ana 

i^Eioa  to  BO  much  of  any  Hicam  aa  paaaei  thrrHit 

DT  by  any  part  of  their  coonty.     Under  Ihoe  acta  a 

'    tanitary  auttiorfty  la  aathorijed  to  take  pnccedingi  to 

reitrain  inleifcrence  wilb  the  due  flo*  of  a  Hieain  or  Ihc 

Item  br  IhiDwinj  Into  It  the  a"-'  "'    -    '    - 

irry^orany  nibbuhorcinoera,! 

,  r -J  matter.    They  may  abo  ta 

a  id  the  poQution  of  a  atrcam  by  any  aolb  u,  ^h^n  k^ 
matter-  They  have  tbeaamepowera  wtth  rnpecttomaniifaetur 
and  mbilni  polutiong,  aabiect  to  certain  rt 
that  proctedinn  arc  not  to  be  taken  wit  hoi 


[  the  aoHd  leCnae  of  at 


cr  diitrict  enundi.  The  Local  Government  Board  ia  further 
ved  1^  pnrviiaanat  order  to  eonstilule  a  krinKommlitee 
ilini  all  the  adniininrali%v  counliea  rhroush  or  by  whkh  a 
ima.  and  confer  on  auch  cominitlee  all  or  any  of  the  poivera 
litary  authority  onder  the  acta. 
inty  coundl  ha  the  aame  power  of  oppoef  ng  bilb  in  parlia* 


Trf  Varf      ^  ^  municipal  boeoueh  t^  the  Borough  Funda  Act  lB7a, 

neceaury  lo  obtain  Ihe  consent  of  ibc  ownen  and  ralepayera  vlthla 
the  county.  The  power  thui  miferred  ia  limiled  to  oppoafng  biMa. 
The  council  are  not  sulhoriied  to  prsmote  any  bill,  and  alAKxnh 
they  freqiMolN  do  aiMhey  incur  the  riak  that  H  the  bfll  abouM  not 
paiB  the  memben  of  the  council  wQI  bt  aurchai^ed  penonally  whb 
the  Costa  incurred  if  they  attempt  to  charee  then  to  the  coimty  rate. 
Of  conrae  if  the  UU  paiaea.  It  uaaally  eontainaa  clauee  eoabUtv  tha 
coala  of  proniotion  to  be  paid  out  C4  the  county  late.  Itmaitpotbe 
anpinedi  however,  that  tbe  coBBty  coaBeil  km  M  power  to 
iminuie  er  deiend  lefal  pnceedinga  or  wpoae  biHa  eivs  audi  aa  ie 
aipceialy  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Local  Coi^mDieiit  Act.  In 
this  npect  they  are  In  the  Hme  poaitlofi  aa  all  ol  her  local  authorlllea, 
with  iT^nct  to  whom  it  haa  been  laid  down  Mm  they  nay  niboui 
any  eapnsi  power  n  that  behalf  Dae  Ihe  fundi  at  iheir  dupoaal  lor 


T  ha.  taen  tandy 

I  decided  tint  auch  by-lairt  ^ould  bt  benrvolentfy 

Interpreted,  and  that  in  matlera  vhieh  directly  allae  and  concern 
the  people  if  tbe  county,  who  bavc  tbe  right  lo  chooee  thoee  whom 
they  think  beat  fitted  to  reproent  tbem,  auch  tcpreeeniailvea  may 
be  trusted  to  nndenland  their  own  requirement*.  Such  by-lawa 
will  therefore  be  uphdd,  nnkei  It  ia  clear  that  they  are  unceruln, 
rtpufnaM  to  the  genEral  law  of  the  land,  or  mnnifeitly  umeaionabte. 
It  may  be  mentitnied  that,  while  by  lawa  relating  to  the  good  govern' 
iflent  of  the  conpty  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Bcrretary  of  atate, 
those  which  i^late  lo  the  auppinaion  of  auisancei  have  lo  be  con- 
Smiad  by  the  Locnl  Government  Bnaid.  Su^  conlirmalion.  how- 
aver,  though  AKeaaaiy  to  enable  theuMiKil  id  enforce  them,  doea 
not  ilsdf  confer  upon  them  any  validity  In  point  of  law. 

medial  officera  of  health,  who  at*  not  to  hold  any  nihct  appoint. 

*^^'*      anangt^nenls  whereby  any  distTirt  oouneil  or  coanclU 

a  eenlributioii  toftarth  hii  Ulan,  and  bhile  such  arraagemnt 
la  In  force  the  duty  of  the  diatrici  council  to  appoint  a  medical 
oflieer  b  10  be  deemed  to  have  been  laliaAed.  Every  media!  officer. 
whether  of  a  county  or  diatrici.  mutt  now  be  legally  ouailKed  for 
tbe  practice  of  nedldne,  aargeiy  and  midwifery,    Budea  thla.  la 


pecta  »nv 


itf"^!^ 
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in  the  £,  except  with  the  conamt  of  the  Local  fowameiitBoMd. 
They  miut  abo  devote  to  the  sane  purpose  tne  sunM  receivitd  by 
them  in  respect  of  the  residue  of  tne  EogUsh  sbAre  of  the  local 
taxation  (customs  and  excise)  duties  already  referred  to  See  further 
Education  and  Technical  Education. 

Under  the  Midwives  Act  i^,  every  council  of  a  county  or  county 
borough  is  the  local  supervising  authority  over  midwives  within  its 

MUmrhrmm,  *''^*'  "^^^  ""'X  ^  ^*  '**^'  supervising  authority  is  to 
MMwivtM,  ^yjercise  general  si^pervision  over  all  midwives  practising 
within  their  area* in  accordance  with  rules  laid  down  in  the  act; 
to  investigate  charg^es  of  malpractices,  negligence  or  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  a  midinfe,  and  ii  a  prima  fade  case  be  estaUisbed,  to 
report  it  to  the  Central  Midwives  Board;  to  suspend  a  midwife 
from  practice  if  neccsAry  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection;  to 
report  to  the  central  board  the  name  df  any  midwife  convicted  of 
an  oflfeoce;  once  a  year  (in  January)  to  supply  the  central  board 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  aU  miawives  practising  within 
their  area  and  to  keep  a  roll  of  the  names*  accessible  at  all  reasonable 
times  for  public  inspection;  to  report  at  once  the  death  of  any 
midwife  or  change  m  name  and  address.  The  local'  supervising 
authority  may  delegate  their  powers  to  a  committee  appointed  by 
them,  women  being  eligible  to  serve  on  it.  A  county  oouacS  may 
delegate  its  powers  under  the  act  to  a  district  ooundl. 

Part  of  toe  business  transferred  ffom  quarter  sessions  to  the 
council  was  that  which  related  to  pauper  lunatics,  but  the  whole 
t.^m^^^  subject  of  lunacy  was  consolidated  by  an  act  of  the  year 
""'  1890,  which  i^m  has  been  amended  by  a  later  act.  The 
councils  of  all  administrative  counties  and  county  boroughs  and  the 
councils  of  a  few  specified  quarter  sessions  borouffhs,  which  before 
1890  were  independent  areas  for  purposes  of  the  Lunacy  Acts,  are 
kxal  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  the  Lunacy  Acts,  iad  each  of 
diera  is  under  an  obligation  to  provide  asylum  accommodation  for 
pauper  lunatics.  This  accommodation  may  be  provided  by  one 
councU  or  by  a  combination  of  two  or  more,  and  such  council  or 
combination  may  provide  one  or  more  asylums.  The  county  council 
exercise  tbeir  powei^  through  a  visiting  committee,  consisting  of  Jiot 
less  than  seven  menibers.  or,,  in  the  case  of  acomUnadon,  of  a  number 
of  members  appointed  by  each  council  in  wreed  proportions.  In 
the  case  of  a  combination  the  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  several 
councils  in  such  proportion  as  they  may  aeree  upon,  and  the  pro- 
portion may  be  fixed  with  reference  to  eitner  the  accommodation 
required  by  each  council  or  the  population  <^  the  district.  A  county 
borough  may, also,  instead  of  providing  anasylum  of  its  own,  contract 
with  the  visiting  committee  of  any  a^um  to  receive  the  pauper 
lunatics  from  the  borough.  Private  patients  may  be  accommodated 
in  the  asylums  provided  by  a  county  council,  and  receive^  upon  terms 
fixed  by  the  visiting  committee.  The  expenses  of  lunatic  asylums 
are  defrayed  in  the  following  manner:  The  guardians  from  whose 
union  a  lunatic  is  sent  have  to  pay  a  63^  weekly  sum,  which -may 
not  exceed  14s.  a  week.  A  brger  charge  is  made  for  lunatics  received 
from  unions  outside  the  county,  as  thoe  do  not,  of  course,  contribute 
anything  towards  the  provision  or  up-kcep  of  the  asylum  itself. 
In  addition  to  the  payments  by  guardians,  there  is  a  contribution 
eX  4S.  a  week  from  "  the  exchequer  contribution  account "  already 
mentioned,  and  the  remaining  expensea  are  defrayed  out  of  the 
county  rate. 

Under  the  AHotments  Acts  1887  to  IQ07,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  county 
coundi  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  there  Is  a  demand  for 
^-.  allotments  in  the  urban  districtsand  parishes  in  the  county. 

^—^  or  would  be  a  demand  if  suitable  land  were  available,  and 
the  extent  to  whkh  it  is  reasonably  practicable,  having 
regard  to-  thft  provisions  of  the  acts,  to  satisfy  any  such  demand, 
uid  to  co-operate  with  authorities,  associations  or  persons  best 
qualified  to  assist,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  under  the  Allotments  Acts 
were  transferred  by  the  act  of  1907  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  and  by  the  same  act  the  powers  and  duties  of  rural  district 
councils  were  transferred  to  parish  councils.  The  county  council 
under  these  acts  has  compulsory  powers  of  purchase  or  hire  if  they 
are  unable  to  acquire  land  by  agreement  and  on  reasonable  terms. 
n  an  objection  is  made  to  an  order  for  compulsory  purchase  or  hire, 
the  order  will  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Board  oil  Agriculture  until 
alter  a  local  inquiry  has  been  held.  If  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
satisfied,  after  holding  a  local  inquiry,  that  a  counW  coundi  have 
failed  to  fulfil  their  obligations  as  to  allotments,  the  board  may 
transfer  all  and  an^  of  the  powers  of  the  county  council  to  the  Small 
Holdings  Commissioners. 

By  the  Small  Hoklings  and  Allotments  Act  ISK>7,  Small  Holdinn 
Commissioners  are  appomted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  ascertain 
Smmii  ^^  extent  of  the  demand  for  smallholdings,  and  confer 
Z^uuLg^  with  county  councils  as  to  how  best  to  provide  them. 
^^^"^  Local  authoritica  are  required  to  furnish  information  and 
eive  assistance  to  the  commissioners,  who  report  to  the  board. 
If  the  board,  after  considerii^  the  report,  consider  it  dedrable, 
they  require  the  county  council  concerned  to  prepare  a  scheme  for 
the  provision  of  small  holdings;  if  the  county  coundi  decline  to 
prepare  a  scheme,  the  board  may  direct  the  commissioners  to  do  so. 
A  county  council  may  also  prepare  a  scheme  on  its  own  initiative. 
When  a  scheme  has  been  confirmed,  the  county  council  must  carry 
out  the  obligations  imposed  on  it  within  a  prescribed  time;  if  they 


nudie  default  the  board  may  direct  the  oonmiaiioners  to  assume 
all  the  powers  of  the  county  coundi,  and  the  county  councU  must 
repay  to  the  board  the  expenses  the  commissioners  may  incur.  A 
county  coundi  may  delegate,  by  arrangement,  to  the  council  oiany 
borough  or  urban  dbtrict  in  the  county  their  powers  in  respect  of 
the  act.  A  small  holding  b  defined  by  the  act  as  one  which  exceeds 
I  acrc.-but  must  not  exceed  50  acres  or  i^  annual  value.  Every 
county  council  must  establish  a  small  holdings  and  alk>tments  com- 
mittee, to  which  must  be  referred  all  matters  relating  to  the  exercise 
and  peirformance  by  the  council  of  their  powers  and  duties  as  to  small 
hoMings  and  allotments. 

Under  the  IsoUtton  Hospitals  Acts  1893  and  1901 ,  a  county  coundi 
may  provide  for  the  establishment  of  isolation  hospitals  for  the 
reception  of  pafifents  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  on  mg^^ttmi^ 
the  application  of  any  local  authority  within  the  county,  '^ 
or  on  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  county  that  hospital 
accommodation  is  necessary  and  has  not  been  provided,  or  it  may 
take  over  hospitals  already  provided  by  a  k>cal  authority.  The 
coundi  by  their  order  constitute  a  hospital  district  and  form  a  com- 
mittee' for  its  administration.  The  committee  have  power  to  purchase 
landj  erect  a  hospital,  provide  all  necessary  appliances,  and  generally 
administer  a  hospital  tor  the  purposes  above  mentioned. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  a  county  council  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  1894  are  numerous  and  varied.-and  the  chief  of  them  2rc 
mentioned  hereafter  in  connexion  with  parish  councils. 
The  county  coundi  may  establish  a  pansh  council  in  a 
parish  which  has  a  population  of  less  .than  ^00,  and  may 
group  small  parishes  under  a  common  parish  council ;  in  every  case 
they  fix  the  number  of  members  of  the  parish  counciL  They  may 
authorise  the  borrowing  of  money  by  a  parish  council,  and  they  may 
lend  money  to  a  parish  counciL  They  may  hear  complaints  by  a 
parish  coundi  that  a  dbtrict  council  has  failed  to  provide  sufficient 
tfewerage  or  water-supply,  or  has  failed  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  PuUic  Health  Acts  in  their  dbtrict,  and  on  such  complaint  they 
may  transfer  to  themselves  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  defaulting 
coundi,  or  they  may  appoint  a  person  to  perform  those  ditties. 
They  may  mal^  orders  tor  the  custody  and  preservation  of  public 
books,  wridngs,  papers  and  documents  belonging  to  a  parish.  They 
may  divide  a  parish  into  wards  for  purposes  of  elections  or  of  parish 
meetings.  They  may  authorize  district  councib  to  aid  persons  in 
maintaining  rights  of  common.  They  may,  on  the  petition  of  a 
district  coundi,  transfer  to  themselves  the  powers  of  a  district  coundi 
who  have  refused  or  failed  to  take  the  necessary  proceedings  to 
assert  public  rights  of  way  or  protect  roadside  wastes.  They  may 
dbpense  with  the  disqualification  of  a  parish  or  district  councillor 
arising^  only  by  reason  of  his  being  a  shareholder  in  a  water  company 
or  similar  company  contracting  with  the  council,  and,  as  has  aoove 
been  stated,  tney  have  large  powers  of  altering  the  boundaries  of 
parishes. 

Among  the  powers  and  duties  of  auarter  sessions  transferred  to 
county  coundls  were  those  arising  under  the  acts  relating  ni^..^.  ^ 
to  contagious  diseases  of  animaU.    These  acts  were  gg^llL 
consolidated  and  amended  by  a  statute  of  1894,  and  the 
county  coundi  remain  the  local  authority  for  the  execution  of  that 
act  in  counties. 

Under  the  Light  Railways  Act  1896  a  county  council  may  be 
authorized  by  oraer  of  the  light  railway  commissioners  to    iMt* 
construct  and  work  or  contract  for  the  construction  or    gmZ^Mra^ 
iTOfklng  of  a  light  railway,  lend  money  to  a  light  railway  ^^ 

company,  or  join  any  other  council  in  these  matters. 

Among  other  statutes  conferring  powers  or  imposing  duties 
upon  county  coundls^  mention  may  be  made  of  such  acts  as  those 
relating  to  sea  fisheries  regulation,  open  spaces,  police      jfjkMi. 
superannuation,  railway  and  canal  traffic,  shop  hours,      t^!^ 
weights  ami  measures,  fertilizing  and  feeding  stuffs,  wild 
blrd»*  protection,  land  transfer,  locomotives  on  highways  and  the 
acquisition  of  small  dwellings.   Sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate 
that  the  legislature  from  time  to  time  recognizes  the  important 
position  of  the  county  council  as  an  administrative  body,  and  b 
continually  extending  its  functions. 

The  Urban  DisHcl. — ^A  munidpal  boFOUgh  b  a  place  which  has 
been  incorporated  by  royal  charter.  In  the  year  1835  ^^ 
Munidpal  Corporations  Act  was  passed,  which  made 
provision  for  the  constitution  and  government  of 
certain  boroughs  which  were  enumerated  in  a  schedule. 
That  act  was  from  time  to  time  amended,  until  in  1883 
by  an  act  of  that  year  the  whole  of  the  earlier  acts  were 
repealed  and  consolidated.  A  few  andent  corporations 
which  were  not  enumerated  in  the  schedule  to  the  act  of  1835 
continued  to  exist  after  that  year,  but  by  an  act  of  1883  all  of 
these,  save  such  as  should  obtain  charters  before  x886,  were 
abolished,  the  Result  being  that  all  boroughs  are  now  subject  to 
the  act  ol  1883.  A  place  b  still  created  a  borough  by  royal 
charter  on  the  petition  of  the  inhalMtflnts,  and  when  that  is  done 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1883  are  appUcd  to  it  by  the  charter 
itself.    The  charter  also  fixes  the  number  of  councillors,  the 
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btMUMUries  ol  tbc  wudi  (it  utfl,  ud  udsra  tha  mnnbcr  ot 
CCnindUt>ra  to  each  wud,  and  provides  gencnlly  for  the  tioie  and 
muinet  id  wtiidi  the  act  of  tSSi  ii  &nt  to  come  into  opcrtlioo. 
TbechaiferisiuppJcmeDied  by  a  ocheiDc  which  quJlcs  proviHon 
loi  (be  iraiuler  to  the  new  borou^  coundl  o!  the  powcn  and 
dulid  ot  existing  autboriliei,  and  genenUy  for  the  biiii^ng  fnio 
opention  of  the  act  of  iSSi.  If  the  Bcbeme  is  oppoAcd  by  the 
pnicribcd  proportion  (one-tmolkih)  o[  the  ownera  and  nte- 
payen  of  the  pnposcd  neir  borough,  it  has  to  be  confiRiKd  by 
parllinieni,  Tlie  tDveroiag  body  la  »  borau^  fa  tbe  couocit 
elected  by  the  bucgusta. 
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eongrcntlo 

of  the  irhc' 
borough  HI 


of' the  vfaole  nitinber  gOiaz  odt  of  office  ia  each  year,  and  if  tb« 

' [h  ■■  divided  Into  waids.  thae  are  ao  anaiued  thai  r*- ■ — 

-iciilora  for  each  ward  ihall  be  three  oT  a  multiple  of  1 
ly  day  of  elcctlan  is  tbe  1st  of^ November.  At  an 


ileofthm..    The 


SllfG^w"^ 


the  whok  boroogh  the  lecurninf  officer  ia  the  izuj  .  . 
clactkHt  he  II  aa  aMemufl  aiwKd  for  that  purpou  by 
Tlie  nomination  and  eleclion  fl  candid^q  and  the  proci 
declion  aie  the  laini  at  have  already  been  described  in 
the  eleclion  of  toanty  councillM*.  Thelawai  tocxurup 
pncticei  at  the  election  i>  alio  umilir,  and  the  eleci 
quHlioned  by  petition  in  exactly  the  same  vav.  A  borouah 
allot  muM.  within  G%^  i^>  al^er  notice  of  1^  elcclioii,  m 

alderouin  or  eoua^kr  of  £50,  and  In  the  caie  of  a  nuvoi  nf  £ioo,  or 

auch  other  auma  ai  the  council  may  by  by-law  det  - 

aNnciUnrinaybediiqiialifirdin  tbesame  wayasacoLini 

hy  bankruptcy  or  composition  with  credilon,  or  contini 

from  the  boroufh  (ocepl  in  cue  of  illaeas).    In  nhnn  u 

iImI  aa  the  pnmiion  telatint  to  (be  etetiion  ol 

inere  merely  eit*nded  McoDntycoiucillDnby  the 

Aei  of  iSH  with  4  few  modiKcaiioiu,  iheie  pre 

stated  when  dealioB;  with  county  councils,  apply  generally  to 
election  of  botouih  councillots.    Atlu  the  annual  election  on 

on  the  9th,  and  st  that  meetini  the  mayor  and  aldctmin  an  di-cl 
The  election  of  the  mjjnjt  and  aldermen  is  again  the  same  at 

B/a„^  nun  and  aldermen  of  a  county  counciL  The  officera  t 
■nrougb  councU  are  the  town  ckrlt  and  the  Ireaau 
incil  have  power  to  appoint  such  other  ofBcers  as  tl 

in^t»n°af  the  bL'lm»i  of  the 
:  *sm  of  a  boioi^  ai  in  that  ol  a 

ugh  council  is  paid  inio  the  borough 

the  Slh  schedule  to  the  act  oi  tSSi. 

of  the  bcwugh,  overseers'  cxpeDsea.  the 
ration  of  justice  in  the  borough,  the  payment 

_.„ police  apenies  and  the  like,    inorderofthe 

council  for  the  poyintnl  of  aioaey  out  of  the  borough  fund  must  ba 
aigned  by  Ihm  memhcrs  of  the  Bouadl  and  CDuUeniined  by  the 
town  dcrk.  and  any  suck  order  may  be  mneved  into  the  fclDi'abcncb 
divisiDa  of  the  H^h  Court  of  Justin  by  writ  of  fTFlumiri.  and  may  be 
wh^y  or  partly  disallowed  oc  confirmed  on  the  hearing.  This  ii 
really  theonly  way  inwfaich  the  validity  of  a  payment  by  a  borough 
!i  _m  j^  queaiioned,  for^  as  wiH  oe  Ken  bereaheTi  tbe  audit 


Aaelecilv 

■layor  and  is  ca 


n  ihmoE  by  diainage.  enbrgemcnt  ofstnef 
'itHLsh  treaiuirr  is  required  to  make  up  hi 

■    -ough  auditoii.   Thcic  audilon  ar 


Reeled  ar 
idiiDc.  I^au 
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, _,  —  ^- ...  -1  the  petition  of  the 

oOHBCiL  A  botougfa  justiee  is  rcqaired  to  take  the  oatru  of  allegiance 
— id  the  iwflcial  oatha  bcfnce  acting:  he  must  while  acdng  roidc 
or  witain  7  n.  of  the  bociMgh,  or  occupy  a  bHise,  warcMuic  or 
odier  pnpeny  ia  the  bonagh;  but  be  need  not  be  ■  bargcsa  nor 
ham  iba  qnalifieatioa  by  eatato  nauifcd  of  a  coanty  justice.  Wbm 
the  borough  has  a  sefuate  coBMUasio^  the  hocoi^  justice*  have 
power  to  apiBint  a  clerk,  who  la  now  paid  by  salary,  the  f«a  and 
oosti  pertaimng  to  his  office  beiac  paid  into  die  botough  fund,  out 
of  which  his  sataiy  is  iiaid.  Tbe  ooubcH  may  by  petition  ebtaia 
tbe  appointment  ci  a  stipendiary  maginratr  for  the  bomugh.  The 

IT  the  boroDflh,  and  in  that  event  a  recorder  has 

indinc,  and  fie  holds  oAcf  during  goi>l  behaviour ; 
ly  Bfiity.  Tbe  reecwder  liti  as  aole  judge  of  the 
anna  of  tha  boough.   He  haa  all  the  powers  of 

boroillA  justica;     but  to  Ihia  thcrr  an  a  few 


eaceptiooa,  ootabiy 


Id  be  added  that  the  paui 


to  county  rate  for  any  purpoaei  to  which  auch  FwUhea  wan  pnTiouly 

When  a  boroui^  ia  •  county  ol  itself  the  council  appoint  a  Bhrrif 
on  the  Qth  of  November  in  every  year.  And  where  the  bntough  haa 
a  separate  court  ol  quarter  scwinni  the  council  appoint      SiHrft, 

behaviour.  U  tbe  banugh  haa  a  civil  court  the  recorder,  •<  thm 
is  one,  ia  judge  of  it.  If  theie  Is  bo  recorder,  the  judge  of  the  court 
is  an  offior  of  the  borough  appelated  under  the  chantr- 

The  pnvisioBS  of  the  Muaicipal  Cotporatio-'  '—  •"•  — ^■- 
chiefly  to  the  coaslitution  of  the  muniopat  co 
not  itself  confer  many  powers  or  impose  many 
■pan  the  couacH  as  atedy.    It  does,  bomvei,  ci 
munidpaj  eorporalioq  to  acquiie  corporate  land  a 
buildings,  the  buildings  iBdadiag  a  town  hall,  couu 


i  the  Uk<^    The  CO' 
lings:  they  mi 


judges  lodflinci 

borrow  money  !.„ . „_. ^ 

and  hold  land  in  laonmaia  by  virtue  of  their  charter, 
consent  of  the  Local  Govcniiaeal  Board.  Corporate  land  canaoe 
be  alienatod  without  the  ooueat  of  tbe  same  board.  Tbe  council 
may  coavcrt  corpotMe  land,  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Govern- 
neu  Bianl,  into  sites  for  worknen'a  dwcUiogs. 

Another  duty  impoinl  upon  ■  bsrou^  coundl  Inr  the  act  of 
IBSi  k  the  muntenance  gf  bridgea  wi^o  the  borough  (riuch  an 
not  repairable  by  the  ooonty  m  which  the  borough  is     Odjn^ 

or  borough  which  is  a  coualy  l'  itedf  it  liable  at  commcm 

Ii lit  all  public  briitees  within  ita  limits.  Inabamughiiduch 

ii  3unty  of  itself  the  iahi^tanu  are  only  liable  to  repair 

b  Lhin  the  borough  by  immemorial  uaaee  or  custom. 

thcr  powers  possessed  by  the  counciTof  a  bacouih  under 
tl  igSi.oneo'^  '  ■     ■  


■li=.hoBuj^l 


every  municipal  borough  might  have 
Af  has  already  been  icstid  when  deal 
roughi  h-viog  a  pupulatioo  of  less  tl 
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Tlw  poirtn  and  dirtita  et  a  bomigh 
CcrpocMiou  An  do  not  >iiK  or  eiist  to  any  gnat  entni  unoec 
Tted^  tb4l  act.  Tn  A  few  cahs,  tbuoc  aamdy  of  bounty 
BM»d  botDughi,  the  anindb  have  ths  powRi  of  count; 
"•"i.'*'  couDcili.  Iiitl»qu«rtCT»e»Bionsbot™ghjothMihaii 
"■■  counly  botou^  they  haw  some  onJy  of  thi 
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iMa/'ral 


urban  district  c 


□f  Lhe  bonusb  h> 


1,  CEixpl  wfacTC  they 


prindpalpo 
perfomiui 


J  be  Bid  ihll  1l 
onsiit  cp(  IhoM  which  they  eneirise  i 
.  Thoe  Hill  now  be  coniidered. 
at  wu  not  outside  tbe  itiuDici|ii 
rill  government  in  England.     It 

id  been  passed  appointing  in 


nsBy  boroughs  slrailir  acts  had  been  obtained  coafemng  varioui 
powers  relating  lo  saniiaiy  malicn,  slieels  and  highways  and 
the  like.  But  there  was  no  gcnciil  syjlcin,  not  nu  iheie,  save  by 
Veda]  legislation,  any  means  by  which  aanilai;  distiicu  tould  be 
constituted.  In  tbe  year  1848  the  first  Public  Health  Act  was 
passed.  It  provided  for  the  fonnation  of  local  boards  in  boroughs 
and  populous  places,  such  |daces  outside  borougiis  being  tenned 
kxal  government  districts.  In  borougfaa  the  town  council  were 
generally  appointed  the  iocal  board  for  purposes  of  the  act. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  187J  that  a  geneiji!  system  of  sanitary 
districts  wu  adopted.  By  the  Public  Health  Act  of  Ihal  year  the 
whole  country  wu  mapped  out  into  ucbaa  and  lurel  luiiary 
districts,  and  that  system  has  be«D  maintaiiKd  until  the  present 
time,  with  some  fmpoMinl  changes  Introduced  by  [be  Public 
Bealih  Acts  iS;s  to  igoj.iad  Ibe  Local  GovenkDUUt  Act  1994. 
The  whole  of  England  and  Waka  is  divided  into  dnUicts,  whkh 
are  eillier urban  or  rural  Urban  districu  include  bonwilu  and 
rtmrnlMu-  P^^'*  which  were  formsfty  under  the  jwisdictioa  of  local 
*S^       constitute  new  urban  districts  is  now  ooofened  upon 

""■  power  in  the  Local  Govenment  Board  under  tbe  Public 

X  1(73.  but  that  power  ia  now  ranly  owdatd,  and  new 

-- '-^  are  in  ptaclin  cnttnl  only  by  ccden  of  county 

;  under  the  Local  Govemmenl  Act  itSfl,  Kctioa  S7- 

Rural  Patricia  wei*  first  cicalad  in  1S71.  Befm  that  time  there 
was  practrally  no  sanitary  authority  ootiide  the  urban  diKrict,  for 
Bhh«i|h  the  wstry  c4  a  parish  had  in  loaie  caKi  power  to  make 
sewen  and  had  also  some  othet  Hnitary  powtti,  then  was  no 
authority  for  aoch  a  district  ■■  now  carTCnnndi  to  a  fund  district. 
There  were,  indeed,  highway  boordi  and  barial_haanla  whidi  hod 

which  it  ia  now  nnclentciad  tbetc  waa  none.  Before  ib*  year  tSM 
the  rural  district  comiared  of  the  area  of  the  poor-law  union,  ea- 
chiafve  of  any  urban  diatiia  which  miffat  be  within  it.  and  the 
If 1  ... .1.. 1  lanilary  authority.    Snce 


u-ban  diwicts  ai 


|S>M  Ihb  has  been  changed.  By  tbe 
that  year  the  gnsrdiana  cnaed  Id  be  ih<. 
The  union  was  presnved  as  tbe  mnd  aa 
ooaHhcntion,  that  if  it  extended  Into  mo*' 
Avided  ao  that  no  rural  dislrlcl  shoaU  a 
eoonty.  Rural  district  eounciUon  are  d 
the  rural  diatrict,  and  they  become  by  vrrti 


•n  of  paai^Lana  in  a  nnl  district.    Guaniiaiia  an 
luch  for  uHian  districts,  but  the  rural  district  counra 

.  A  diurict  councilhir.  arhethet  urban  or  twal.  hoMs 
-m  of  three  years.    One>tfaird  of  the  whole  coiindl 


every  thn  year  if  the  coiai 


[  the  county  eomcil  at ' 
The  qnahhculon  and 


M.'  ni  electors  boA  hi  urban  and 

^  d  the  parochial  elecion.    Theae 


,  and  the  Corrupt  F^ctkea  Act,  the 
.._  —r J  ^  (Blien  dealuif  with  « 


couBcil^  appi^  to  lb*  ekctions  of  district  coundla.  The  proviiiDBB 
with  leiereKK  to  dactiaia  petitions,  the  grounda  vpoo  wUeh  th^ 
may  be  pmemod  aBd  the  pfocediwe  upon  them,  are  tbe  bame  in 

I .—  .... .__...-..      ,    .|^       ,,^ 


a*  haM  abiBdy  bean  mentioned  when  dnli 

Geveitiiacnc  Board  has  pomr  to  lulte  any  umhs  ol 
■    -     '     ■  ■      ■  ^-ed  a  united 


>~,  This  it  do 

lad  conhrmi ,  ^_ 

C  iHdy  Is  a  ioint  u 


of  the  LocaTGovemnieht  fioaid,  and  it  may 
or  aion  sanitary  ilistricts  or  parts  of  ttimtrm 
upon  a  pott.  In  this  case  also  the  authority  d 
and  is  ekcted  in  sudi  nanner  as  the  ordtf  1 
•ocb  of  the  powcnof  an  ordinary  district  eo 


thought  ooBVBiicBl  to  deal  here  with  district  co 
ritan  or  rural,  togathlr,  but  tbe  powers  of  tbe  fOL. 
■m  much  nwn  exteusive  than  tboac  of  the  latter,  a 
as  the  coasidauion  of  the  subject  proceeds  it  w" 

be  potntad  oot.  however,  that  wbaa  tbe  necesaity  " 
ir  conlnrring  upon  a  rural  district  council  any  of  the 
ible  only  by  air  — ' —  J--.-—  —.-.?»   -l- t- 
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A  district  council  may  appoint  committees  consisting  wholly  or 
twrtly  dl  members  of  their  own  body  for  the  exercise  of  any  powers 

which  in  their  opinion  can  properly  be  exercised  by 
—J"  such  committees.    Such  committees  do  not,  however, 

flimcM.  ^^  K^ct  beyond  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  council, 
and  their  acts  must  be  submitted  to  the  council  for  their  approvaL 
If  they  are  appointed  for  any  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  or 
Highway  Acts,  the  council  may  authorize  them  to  institute  any 
proceedings  or  do  any  act  which  the  council  might  have  instituted 
or  done,  other  than  the  raising  of  any  loan  or  the  making  of  any  rate 
or  contract.  A  rural  district  council  may  delegate  their  entire 
powers  in  any  parish  to  a  parochial  committee.  Sudi  committee 
may  consist  wholly  of  members  of  their  own  body  or  of  members  of 
the  parish  council,  or  partly  of  members  of  both.  Such  a  committee 
may  be  subject  to  any  regulations  and  restrictioas  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  rural  district  council. 

In  dealing  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  district  councUs  it  will 
be  convenient  to  treat  of  these  first  as  they  arise  under  the  Public 
-  _^  Hcahh  Acts,  and  afterwards  as  they  arise  under  other 
'^^"^        statutes.   In  so  far  as  such  powers  and  duties  are  common 

to  urban  and  rural  district  councils  alike  they  will  be 

referred  to  as  appertaining  to  district  councils.  .When 
reference  b  mack  to  any  power  or  duty  of  an  urban  council  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  rural  council  nave  no  such  power  or  duty 
unless  conferred  or  imposed  upon  them  by  order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  borough  the 
borough  council  is  the  urban  district  council. 

The  district  council  are  required  to  cause  to  be  made  such  sewers  as 
may  be  necessary  for  effectually  dnMning  their  district.    This  duty 

may  be  enforced  by  the  Locil  Government  Board  on 
—T"'^''  complaint  made  to  them  that  the  council  have  failed  in 
^V^^  poiorming  it,  and  in  the  case  of  a  rural  district  by  the 
^^^"^  county  council  on  complaunt  of  the  parish  council.  All 
sewersr  whether  made  by  the  council,  by  their  predecessors,  or  by 
private  persons,  vest  in  the  district  council,  that  is  to  say,  become 
their  property,  with  some  exceptions,  of  which  the  principal  is 
sewers  made  by  a  person  lot  his  ovm  profit.  The  owner  or  occupier 
of  any  premises  is  entitled  as  of  right  to  cause  his  drain  to  be  con- 
nected with  any  sewer,  on  condition  only  of  his  giving  notice  and 
complying  with  the  regulations  <A  the  council  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  communication  is  to  be  made,  and  subject  to  the  control 
of  any  person  appointed  by  the  council  to  supointend  the  work. 
Moreover,  the  owner  or  occupier  of  premises  without  the  district 
has  the  same  right,  subject  only  to  such  terms  and  condstwiu  as 
may  be  agreed  or,  in  case  of  dispute,  settled  by  justices  or  by  arbitra- 
tion. If  a  house  does  not  possess  a  sufficient  drain,  the  occupier 
may  be  required  to  provide  one,  and  to  cause  it  to  discharge  mto 
a  sewer  if  there  is  one  within  loo  ft.  of  the  house,  otherwise  into  a 
cesspool,  as  the  council  may  direct.  In  the  case  of  new  houses,  these 
may  not  be  built  or  occupied  in  an  urban  district  without  their  being 
first  provided  with  sumdent  drains  as  the  council  may  require; 
ami  in  an  urban  district  it  is  foriMdden  to  cause  any  buildine  to  be 
newly  erected  over  a  sewer  'snthout  the  consent  of  the  council.  For 
the  purpose  of  sewage  disposal  a  district  council  may  construct  any 
works  and  eontrect  tor  the  use  or  purchase  or  lease  of  any  land, 
buildings,  engines,  matcriab  or  apparatus,  and  contract  to  supply 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-nve  years  any  person  with  sewue. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  hne  that  these  expratsions  are  defined  by  the 
act,  the  effect  of  the  definitions  being  shortly  that  a  drain  is  a 
conduit  for  the  drainage  of  one  building  or  of  several  within  the  same 
curtilage,  while  a  sewer  comprises  every  kind  of  drain  except  that 
which  IS  covered  by  the  definition  of  a  drain  as  above  stated.  The 
result  has  been  that  district  councils  frequently  find  themselves  in 
the  position  of  being  responsible  for  the  repair  and  condition  of 
drains  whidi.  by  reason  of  having  been  laid  for  more  than  one  house, 
are  sewiH^  vested  in  and  repairable  by  them.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  the  Public  Health  Amendment 
Act  1890,  section  10,  but  the  remedy  so  provided  was  very  partial, 
and  may  be  sakl  to  be  confined  to  the  case  where  two  or  more  houses 
belonging  to  different  owners  are  drained  into  a  common  drain  laid 
under  private  bnd,  and  ultimately  discharging  into  a  sewer  in  a  road 
or  street. 

The  district  council  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforrin^  the 
provision  of  proper  sanitary  accommodation  (water-closets,  privies. 
-    ^  ashpits,  &c.)  for  all  dwelling-houses,  new  or  old,  and 

T~"2L  ^^  factories,  and  the  maintenance  of  sudi  conveniences 
iS^n  /6r  '"  Pf^^P^  condition.  The  urban  council  have  power  to 
j!L„gg,  provide  and  maintain  and  make  provision  for  the  re^- 
avBOTfc  lation  of  urinals,  water-closets,  earth<losets,  privies, 
ashpits  and  other  similar  oonvenienocs  for  public  accommodation. 
In  the  event  of  a  complaint  being  made  to  a  district  council  that  any 
drain,  dovet,  privy,  ashpit  or  cesspool  b  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to 
health,  the  council  may  empower  tneir  surveyor  to  enter  and  examine 
the  premises,  and,  if  the  complaint  is  wdl  founded^  they  may  require 
the  owner  to  do  the  necessary  works.  The  district  council  are  not 
j^^  .  bound  to  undertake  the  removal  of  house  refuse  from 
]^tZ!t^  premises,  or  the  cleansing  of  doaets,  privies,  ashpits  and 
mrrwMmm,  ^j^ggp^oi^  Thty  may,  however,  undertake  these  duties, 
and,  if  the  LonI  Government  Board  require,  they  oMist  do  so.  An 
urban  council  and  a  rural  council,  if  invested  with  the  requisite  pomm 


by  the  Local  Govem..ient  Board,  may.  and  when  required  by  order 
of  that  board  must  provide  for  the  proper  cleansing  of  streets,  and 
may  also  provide  for  the  proper  watering  of  streets,  when  they  have 
undertaken,  or  are  required  to  perform  these  duties,  a  penalty  b 
imposed  upon  them  for  neglect.  If  they  do  not  undertake  these 
duties,  they  may  make  by-laws  imposing  on  the  occupiers  of  premises 
the  duty  of  cleansing  footways  and  pavements,  the  removal  of 
house  refuse,  and  the  deansing  of  earth<losets,  privies,  ashpits 
and  ccsspoob;  and  an  urban  council  may  also  make  by-laws  for 
the  prevention  of  nuisances  arising  from  snow,  filth,  dust,  ashes 
and  rubbbh,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  keeping  of  animals  on 
any  premises  so  as  to  be  injurious  to  health.  The  keeping  of  awiae 
in  a  dwelling-house,  or  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance,  b  made  an  offence 
punbhable  by  a  penalty  in  an  urban  district,  as  also  b  the  suffering 
of  any  waste  or  stagnant  water  to  remain  in  any  cellar,  or  within 
any  dwelling-house  after  notice,  and  the  allowing  of  the  contents 
of  any  closet,  privy  or  cesspool  to  overflow  or  soak  therefrom. 
Provision  b  also  made  for  enlordi^  the  removal  of  accumulatimis 
of  manure,  dung,  soil  or  filth  from  any  premises  in  an  urban  dbtrict, 
and  for  the  periodical  removal  ol  manure  or  other  refuse  from  mews, 
stables  or  other  premises: 

With  resard  to  water-supply,  district  coundb  have  extensive 
powers,    'niey  may  provide  their  district-  or  any  part  of  it  with  a 
supply  of  water  proper  and  sufficient  for  public  and       wattr^ 
pnvate  purposes,  and  for  thb  purpose  they  may  con-       _      j 
struct  and   maintain  waterworks,   dig  wells,   taice  on  "^  * 

lease  or  hire  any  waterworks,  purchase  waterworks  or  water,  or 
ris^t  to  take  or  convey  water  either  within  or  without  their  district, 
and  any  rights,  powers  and  privileges  of  any  water  company,  and 
contract  with  any  person  for  the  supply  of  water.    They  may  not, 
howe\'er,  commence  to  construct  waterworks  within  the  limits  of 
supply  of  any  water  company  empowered  by  act  of  parliament  or 
provisional  order  to  supply  water  without  giving  notice  to  the 
company,  and  not  even  then  so  long  as  the  company  are  able  and 
willing  to  supply  the  necessary  water.    Any  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  company  are  able  and  witling  has  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
Where  the  coundl  do  supply  water,  they  have  the  same  powers  of 
carrying  mains  under  streets  or  through  private  lands  as  they  have 
with  respect  to  the  laying  of  sewers,  as  already  mentioned.    They 
can  charge  water  rents  which  depend  upon  agreements  with  coo^ 
sumcrs,  or  they  may  charge  water  rates  assessed  on  the  net  annual 
value  of  the  premises  supplied.    It  b  to  be  observed  that  they  are 
not  bound  to  charge  for  a  supply  of  water  at  all,  unless  they  arc 
required  to  do  so  in  an  urban  district  by  at  least  ten  persona,  rated 
to  the  poor  rate,  or  in  a  parish  in  a  rural  dbtrict  by  at  least  five 
persons  so  rated  in  the  pstfish.    Even  then  the  amount  of  the  rate 
IS  left  to  the  council,  any  defidency  in  the  cost  of  the  water,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  defraycKi  out  of  water  rates  or  rents,  bdng  borne  in 
an  urban  district  by  the  general  district  rate,  and  in  a  rural  district 
by  the  separate  sanitary  rates  made  for  the  parish  or  contributory 
place  supplied.    For  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  supply  water, 
most  of  tne  provisions  ol  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Acts  arc  incor- 
porated with  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  are  made  available  for  the 
district  coundl.   They  are  empowered  to  supply  water  by  measure  if 
they  think  fit,  and  may  charge  a  rent  for  water-meters.    The  powe^ 
of  the  district  coundl  to  supply  water  b  strictly  limited  to  their 
own  district,  but  they  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  supply  water  to  the  council  of  an  adjoimng  district  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upoA,  or  as,  in  case  of  dispute,  may  be 
settled  by  arfoit^tion.    If  any  house  b  without  a  sufficient  sup|rfy» 
and  it  appears  that  a  supply  can  be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  OMt, 
as  defined  in  the  Public  Health  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Water 
Act  1878,  the  owner  may  be  required  to  provide  the  supply,  Mad, 
if  he  fails,  the  council  may  themsdves  provide  the  supply  and 
chaige  the  owner  with  the  cost.    All  public  sources  of  water-supply 
such  as  streams,  pumps,  wells,  reservoirs,  conduits,  aqueducts  and 
works  used  for  the  gratuitous  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  are  vested  in  the  coundl,  who  may  cause  all  such  works 
to  be  maintained  and  plentifully  supplied  witn  pure  and  wholesome 
water  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  inhabitants,  but  not  for  sale  by 
them.    The  council  may  supply  water  to  public  baths  or  wasb- 
houses,  or  for  trade  or  manufacturing  purposes.    In  the  case  of  the 
former  the  supply  may  be  gratuitous.    In  the  latter  case  it  b  to  be 
on  terms  agreed  between  the  parties.   The  urban  council  are  required 
to  caiMe  fire-plugs,  and  all  necessary  workn.  madiinery  and  asststance 
for  securing  a  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire,  to  be  provided  and 
maintained,  ahd  for  thb  purpose  they  may  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  any  wa^er  company  or  person.   Provision  is  made  for  preventing 
the  pollution  of  water  oy  gas  refuse  and  enabling  a  dbtnct  coundl, 
with  the  sandbn  of  the  attomey-genefal,  to  take  any  proceedinoa 
they.may  think  fit  for  preventing  the  pollution  of  any  stream  m 
their  district  by  sewage.    The  district  coundl  are  also  empowered 
to  obtain  an  order  of  justices  directing  the  dosing  of  any  well,  tank 
or  ctstenif  public  or  private,  or  any  public  pump  the  water  from 
which  b  likdy  to  be  used  for  drinking  or  domestic  purposes,  or  for 
manufacturfng  drinks  for  the  use  of  man,  if  such  water  b  found  to  be 
so  polluted  as  to  be  injurious  to  health. 
Power  b  given  to  prohibit  the  use  as  dwellings  of  any  ceUafe» 
und  rooms  built  or  occupied  after  187$.  and  witk 
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of  luch  bouses-  The  keeperiof  common  lodEinf-houm  are  required 
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of  those  employed  therein;  (7)  any  fireplace  or  furnace  which  do 
not  as  fsT  a>  practicable  eonume  (he  tmoke  arising  from  the  coi 
buitibie  vied  thetein,  and  which  ii  lued  foe  uorkmg  engines  1 
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Duisancn.  In  the  event  of  such  discovery  by  them  or  of  info 
tion  given  to  them  of  the  existence  of  any  such  nuisance,  thedL 
council  are  required  to  serve  a  notice  requiring  the  abate 
«( the  nuisance  on  the  nrwn  by  whose  act.  dtfiult  or  niBerar 
arises  or  continues,  or  if  such  person  eannat  be  found,  on  the  0 
or  orcupier  of  the  Kimises  at  which  Ihe  nuisnce  irieei.  The  a 
must  require  the  aoatcment  of  the  nnisance  within  a  specilied 
andmuslprescribe  the  works  which  in  the  ofdnion  of  (he  counc 
necessary  10  be  done.    If  the  nuisance  ariia  from  the  abicn 

«,  (he  notice  must  be  served  upon  the  owoei. 
« the  nuiiaiKe  cannot  be  found,  and  it  is  clear 
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e-remedy,  tate  proceedings  in  the  high  court, 
the  nuisance  is  of  a  pubuc  nature,  they  must 
n  the  name  of  the  attorney-general.    The  pin- 


afford  an  inadequate- remedy. 

proceed  by  acti 
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act  of  I9i>7  extended  (he  proviswnt  of  ibcactof  |890.  It  enables  a 
local  autWily  (9  requiiT  dairymen  to  furnish  a  complete  list  of 
aourcce  of  tunily  If  toe  medicat  officer  ccrtiAcs  that  any  person  i* 
luflering  from  iiuectioua  disease  which  he  hat  reason  to  suspect  ia 
attributable  to  milk  supplied  within  hi*  district.    It  also  compeb 

The  act  of  IB90  aba  forbid*  the  ke^ng  for  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  oi  (he  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  of  infectious  disease  in  a 
worn  used  a(  (he  time  a>  adwdling-place,  ■tccptna-place  or  worluhop. 
It  pcovjdet  for  the  bodiet  d  parsons  dying  of  infectious  diseases  in  a 
hotpital  being  removed  only  for  burial,  arul  gives  power  10  justices 

the  act  applies  arc  tmalfpoi.  cholera,  membranous  croup,  erysipelas, 
scarlatina  or  icarlet  fever,  typhua,  typhoid,  enteric,  relapsing,' 
continued  or  pueipeial  fever,  and  any  other  infectious  disease  to 
which  Ihe  act  has  been  applied  by  the  [oca!  aulhorily  of  the  district 
"in  ihe  piMcribed  manner.  The  most  important  proviiobn,  however, 
relating  to  inieciioMS  disease  is  that  contained  in  the  Inlcclioue 
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neLehbourhood,  and  far  Ihc  mott  put  appLicatir 

ert  of  the  country  appeari  to  be  thratened  w 
'  any  formidable  epHemk,  endemic  or  [pfecli< 
«R»  the  Locftl  Covemmeat  Bo«rd  may  make  rcgu 
la  for  the  ipeedy  interment  of  tbe  dead,  house- 
,  the  provnion  of  owdical  aid  and  accommodatv 
if  cleaniina.  venlllalian  and  dUafectlon.  and  1 
L  the  spread  of  dfieaae.  Such  refulaclonK  "v  mr 
inclli.     The  provji 

part  extended 
IMurict  cou......  . 

Board,  mou  providi 


hooie  lUlatioii 


IDirdinc., ....  ., ... 

and  enforted  by  the  diarict  counclli.     The  provjiioae  of  the 

Public  Health  Acta  reUting  to  InfectioiM  diieate  are  for  the  mott 

part  extended  to  ahipt  by  an  act  of  the  year  ifiSS. 

IMurict  coundli  may,  and  if  required  by  IheXocal  Covemment 

"    inortuaHet.  and  they  may  nuke  by<tawi  viih 

..., ..  the  mananment  and  chargei  for  the  uk  of 

"'theaame.  Wherethe bodyola  per»n whohudlcdofaD 
It  ditcaae  it  retained  in  a  room  where  penoni  live  or  deep, 
ilenlion  of  any  dead  body  may  endanger  hcahh.  any  juitice 
cenificate  of  a  medical  pracrilioncr  may  order  the  «. 

'""'""      '  *        "     heir  default 


when  a  burial  board 

of  the  burial  boards 
tlie  burial  board  m.,  .. 
aame  act  that  the  Burial 
urban  parish  without  tt 


approval  of  the   urban 


c.app... 

_  ..jnal  ground 

Acts  and  a  c«n>elery  provided  under  l 

in  many  wave,  of  which  one  only  need 

the  ndcnaei  "id" 'hp  »=l  o*  "»7? 

*  i^n  "n"'arhan  di.liict  ihe^rbm  CMincil" 


M  whe^^'™^rlueeJ"a'Jm^lnin'*lhe'fi|^my  Act'afs^ 

hi^way  boanl.  Except  in  these  can  the  highsray  anlhorily  In 
parish  was  the  turveyor  of  highsiayt,  elected  annually  by  the 
habiuntiin  vmiy.  or  in  a  highway  dlitr' "  -—  ' "— 


-  , Bd?y' ,. 

RHnpnnJ  of  sraywardent  repretei 
Local  Government  Act  iS^,  thi 


dvund,  and  ilie  tormn  highway  ai 
highway  authority  in  evsy  disrnct. 
rtgard  to  highsn       -.    '    - 


lniiKofanuml 
le  highway  bcBL- 
parisbei.    By  the 

^-.ra.  duties  and  HabiUtin  of 
'  highway  beard  wiThfai  their 


t,  ih*  Gm  and  m»l  obvinv 


_.  ._. ...._...  quite  dear  whether  this  procedure  it 

applicabtc,  now  that  the  Habilily  to  repair  is  transferred  to  a  council 
representing  a  wider  area.  Uoder  tbe  Highway  Acta  it  it  enforceable 
"^-"^immarypnceedingB  before  juaticea  and  by  Didert  of  tbe  OHIitr 
ca,  but  in  cither  case,  it  the  liability  to  repair  it  dispuin].  that 
Lion  hat  to  be  decided  on  indictment  preferred  against  (h^high- 
authority  allend  to  be  In  default.  In  a  rural  disirtci  any  paruh 
cH  Buy  compIaiD  to  the  county  council  that  the  district  council 
made  default  ia  keeping  any  highs,vy  in  repair,  and  the  county 
cQ  may  thereupon  truufer  to  thDnaclvet  and  execute  the 
n  o(  the  district  councD  at  the  cost  of  tbe  latter  body,  or  Ibcy 
'cr  requiring  the  district  council  to  perform  their 
:_. -.„„  —  1o  lo  al  the  coat  of  th* 


it''£"?MjS 


in  assigned  for  thiB  doctrin 


at  well  as  urban  district  coi 
'cyora  of  bifihwayt.  the  pc 
Lina  to  itjeett  apply  only  i 
[n  so  far  at  the  Local  Co> 
ds  have  conferred  urban 


ivii^oni.ol  the  Public 


Beloie  they, 
■nd  the  publi 

w^id 


:ludc  any  h; 

lisiay  tlut  it  repairable  by  the  inhabiiants  at  large. 
i8]6  at  toon  at  a  way  wat  dediiatod  to  pubHc  um 
ad  Dy  user  ainii&ed  thnr  acceptance  of  Jt,  it  became 
ntice  repairable  by  the  pansh.     Therefore  every. 
■J — Hii,:(iier  carriage-way,  driftway,  bridleway  or  footway- 
can  be  shosoi  to  have  been  in  use  before  1S36,  it  presumably 
ible  by  the  inhabitants  at  large,  the  only  csceptions  being 


1816.  when  the  Highway  Act  183 
_-  altered.     It  waa  possible,  just  ai 


Ten  pan  became  a  highway 
dcilicaiiDn  did  not  make 


rtpairable  by 
to  be  repairablr 


ly  hat  been  dedicated  afli 


^■sa: 


e  Enlubitantt  at  large  unlcta  it  can 
proviriont  of  the  Public  Hi 


I'ihe  ».fot'?he''st^,'buM 
p  and  repaired  as  oecaBion  m. 


If  anv  such 
mnancd.  lb 


by  the  fVivsH 

the  latter 'ki' 
apportioned  ai 


ic  highsiay  repairable  by  th* 
'  to  have  been  acted  upon  to 

anS  uiider  the  control  c^tK 


Lhc  saEety  of  foot-pasKngcrt.  The 
of  Ihotc  wh«h  are  not  highway* 
11  large..  Under  the  Pubtic>fealtli 

!>'ellt?d.  fuvcd. 


d,  channelled,  made  g[>od  01 


i;utedm  the  street,  and  the  council  are  1 
ought  to  become  a  highway  reniobk  b 
.  they  may  by  notice  10  be  ijti  up  in  it 
I  highway  repairable  by  the  inbabilanla  ■ 
in  wil]  be  effective  unlets,  within  one  mom 
n  put  up,  the  majociiy  of  the  owncn  in  t) 
^n  alternative  procedure  hat  been  providi 
Works  Act.  which  may  be  adopted  by  at 


tOCAL  G0VERNH2NT 


When  «  beuM  or  buikUni  In  a  hr«  li  aim  dun  Id  be  nbuiti, 
the  urban  dittnct  COdncu  mty^  preecribe  \hs  Una  id  vhJcfa  it  u  Id 
te.nl)iult|  JHying  compmwtion  to  Ibe  bulLding  owdb  lor  uiy 

Save  la  thiisnent.  vopawa  iajriven  by  the  niwal  law  tsBilixnct 
nuncil  ID  crcKTibe  ■  buiMiof  Dae.  But  asjcr  u  Kt  ol  lU>  il  ii 
invided  ihu  it  ihall  itot  be  hwful  in  uy  ntaa  diMikt  wftbiiit 
(Iw  maMnt  of  the  urtaii  mbnriiy  to  ma  or  brini  loraaid  amy 


t  it  to  a  very  Urge  eiLlent 
It  mnd  foaiutioii  ol  neiu  tl 

■  SffU'i 


which  such  br-l>wi>R  niKk  ■Ddconfiniwd  will  be  hcnfte 
In  icncra].  the  by-bvi  nquin  pb»  of  new  Mnea  to  be  ■ 
ID  the  coimdE,  abd  they'  v%  rrquind  to  approve  or  dlmr 


loa  biiiidt  otbvnriec  than  Kconlinf  to  hh  . 

tt  Ibe  rlilc  ol  havini  hit  wnk  pulled  down , . 

II  powcn  ()( inyrton  coundl  with  mpMt  to  uneu 
id  the  power  to  widen  or  inpnTv,  md  cedaiit  powen 
m  thrYowB*  tiDproxcoKnl  Oum*  Act  l«47.  «iA 
■g  itjcflln.  numbwnr  housci,  inpniring  the  fiuasf 


or  the  i^dug  of 


■vpply  of  (u.  and  they  nuy  purcbue  the  undmaUng  of  ay  S>* 

An  urEuacDLOcil  may  acquire  nnd  mainrain  lands  for  the  parpoae 
of  being  HBcd  ai  pc^ic  mUa  or  pkaaurc-groundii  tad  nay  ■uppoR 
luiL.  "  contribute  to  the  auppon  of  auch  walki  or  groundi  if 
r**^  piTivided  by  any  Dtha  pensn.  They  inair  aim  cantnbule 
•*"■  to  the  cwt  oi  layina  out,  |dunii«  or  impmveoent  <( 
land*  provided  forthJapaipoacDy  any  poioB,  in  tikeir  own  diitiict 
or  outHde  that  diitrict,  if  it  appean  that  tile  waUca  orgnHiBda  cauld 
eventually  be  uied  by  the  iiiliabitBiiti  of  that  diMrict.  Au  urban 
ajuncit  may  al»  provide  public  docka  or  pay  for  tbe  reajonabte 
coat  of  rvtAJring  and  maimainiag  any  publie  dock*  in  tlie  <U«tncl, 

Where  an  urban  cdurciI  axe  Ihe-council  of  a  borough,  and  in 
otba  caae*  with  tbc  cDnfent  of  Che  ownen  and  ralepaytn  of  Ihe 

*T*  J         Durktt  »  as  Co  InbFilere  inch  any  maikel  already  eitab- 

the  Markela  and 

bile  UeaUh  Aci. 

— , .- b  tlial  which  providH 

•.I'ri  after  tlie  market  ia  opened  for  pnlilic  uaa  every  penon,  other 
than  a  liceiued  hawker,  whn  ahall  aei  or  eipcae  fer  tale  in  any  ^acn 
wichin  the  diitrictt  except  in  hie  ovn  d«tULnt-place  or  Bhop,  any 
articles  in  rcnpect  of  which  tolls  are  aulhoriuETlo  be  Taken  ihal!  be 

council  mail  be  BpoCDVcd  by  the  Local  Covemmcnl  Board;  and 
any  by-laws  which  they  make  for  the  regulation  of  the  market  muat 

and  diarvn  for  Ihe  u#  of  Ihem,  Where  they  do  not  provide 
slaLighicr^ouBH,  all  previously  eiHCing  BlaughTer-houses  have  to  be 
regieiercd  and  new  ones  licenKd;and  no  person  may  lawfully  me  a 
alaughler-^use  which  is  noi  cither  registered  or  itceased.    Ijctnca 


the  pcoviiinns  of  the  a< 
nyiction  the, licence  m 

in  police  jefjulaLlons  containe 


UjkX    On  1  co"n" 


id  f^blic"ut,E:i«.   An 


l^lch^uT^di 
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c  varioua  purpnan  ol  the  FuUic 
haiog  a   conxnatiDn, 

—  „ -,-, le  <■  a  mnu  council  Coa(«^ 

that  tbey  most  contract  under  Ihiir  cmHaoa  (cal.  the  '^'''f' 
tVKfUMa  to  this  rule  ladiK&ig  thn  doing  vt  acta  very  v*'"'^ 
fnqmatly  wCuning  or  too  iadgniiaiit  to  lit  worth  the  trouble  ol 
afliiBf  tbc  o«moB  asL    U  Iht  cate  el  as  nrbaa  eouncB  estaia 

n.   Acontiact  made  by  an  a^ma 

muse  be  obierved,  aoiae  of  whicb 


or  tiia  Lands  CkuBCH  Ai 


authority  my  abn,  for  pMTinasa  of  tha  act,  poi 
lease,  leB  or  CKhange.  oicy  laodi.    Sock  knds  at  are  not  wulnd 
lorlhapwpaH  for  wUditMy  wen  poicfaased  mast  ualeaa  the  Local 
G<>verBiBitBnatdMlKrwis(dbcct,beaold.   Powers  el  compulBOry 

puiebaae ol  buida an abo^ven DBder  til- ' — ■-" • —  •"■- 

baton  these  can  ba  pot  la  opan^a  a 

rAmmmmA.     Tha  LooJ  GovenUlltnt 

iMMpSLnilyean 


Gaveramtnt  Board  must  make  inquiry  into 
' —  "^  ■— V  to  be  taken,  and  the  power  to 
only  lie  ooaf  tned  by  meaaa  ol  a 


Dt  be  lotcified  b^  the  provi^ena  of  Ibe  act, 
■Hu  vpwwr  uf  ■«>-«  iTHnii  ha^  been  so  confirmed  have  been  hehl 
to  be  invalid  under  the  geoenl  law  a  hfing  uncertain.  unreaacHinbln 
cr  npwnant  to  tha  law  of  the  nolm.  For  Ibe  guidance  of  Incal 
aathceioes,  the  Local  GcwemaienI  Hoard  have  from  time  to  tima 
issued  model  serin  ol  by-lawa  dealing  with  the  various  subjects  lor 
wlBch  by^lawt  Bay  be  Bunk.  and  thtaean  for  tbe  mott  pan  loUoiM 
.throughout  En^nd  nad  Wales. 


jrabie  out 


period  than  qnaittrly.    When't 
■aed  upon  a  certain  proponion  c 

pn^eniet  an  aiiesaed  in  respect  of  the  lam 


dy  of  If 


, — , --. — _  ...  .«.r^t  of  the  tame  in  the  propivlion  ol 

one-fourth  pan  only  ol  the  net  annual  value  thcreiJ.  These 
propeniea  bwlude  tithes,  tithe  commutalion  not  charge,  land  used 
aa  arable,  meadow  or  posture  ground  only.  Dr  aa  woodlands,  markot 
gardens  or  nunery  grounds,  orchards,  allDtmcnls,  any  land  covered 

ainieted  under  the  poweit  of  any  Act  oi  Parliament  ior  public 
.ial  enemptionB  apparenlly 
■  chiefly  for  the  benelit  of 


in  that  sunicaiv  arrangementi 
housn  and  buildings,  while  tl 


enefit.    The  only. other 


lIKeirt 


ly  lale  may  have  to  be  levied.  Tbe  i 
Knversof  amending  Che  rate,  and  Ihera 
aa  the  urban  authority  may  appoinl. 


highways-     These  nper 
which  ia  caked  out  of  t) 

include'  1 1 


r  payable  in  respect  ol  a  parish  or  contribmnry  p\aii! 
.dUtnct  ikwnin^  by  Drder  ol  the  tocal  CovernineU 
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the  Bprtiid  of  uifeetioui  dijf*ie  in  modan 

ThF  diilricE  council  an  fmpowAtd  to  provide  hoApitaU  or  Inn- 
pomy  placa  for  ihe  iTCFptidn  Dl  the  ncli.  Thiy  nuy  buiM  them, 
ff     ^,^    contncl  for  the  uk  d  th™,  agiteforth*  fMtptipo  of 

hoipilal,  or  combine  »ilh  any  olher  dlurict  council  ia  proviiUnE 
II  comDion  HosplIdL  At  hai  already  been  menlloned  when  dealing 
wiib  cwmty  council!,  If  a  ditlrict  council  make  ddaidi  in  prgviding 
h«piul  accanmodaiion,  Che  county  cdubcH  may  put  in  operation 
the  liolalion  Hoapttali  Act.  The  power  (iven  to  provide  hoepilali 
□luilbeexerdied  toa>  not  to  create  a  miitance.  and  much  Uliulion 
hu  taken  place  in  retpect  of  the  proving  of  hoftfrilali  for  Hrullpar. 
Up  ID  Ihe  present  time,  however,  the  courti  have  refuted  to  accept 
aa  a  principle  that  a  amallpok  lioapitaJ  it  neceetariLy  a  aource  of 


ENGLAND 

Thbtlutynafeniatlf  eaforceablebviiidictsieUatihe  inhablranit 
of  the  paTuli,  but  it  II  not  quite  dear  a^ieiher  Ibii  procedura  ii 
applicable.  Dov  that  the  liablliiy  to  repair  it  InLoifejTed  lo  a  council 


tt'i'S  G"a 


ground  have  failed. 

Ihe  country  appeare  to  be  \ 

formidable  cpMemic,  endem^  -. 

Local  Government  Board  may  make  rr 
le  Apcedy  inlerment  of  the  cfead.  haui 


:o  be  Ihieatened  v 


the  promotion  of  deanaiiH,  veniiiarion 
giiardiiw  Bg^n&t  the  spread  or  discaie. 


«™f~*the«ame.    Wherethebodyofa 

n '  ihe^Mi'^le  'S'  a  '^edia!'  ^^"i 
loval  of  a  body  to  a  martuary  and  dire 

laintain  a  proper  place  totherwiBe  thap 
tiorlmiry)  for  the  reception  ol  dead  bodie: 

HaiTtn  Act  1^47  apply  to  a  cemetery  t 
annot  all  be  tclcrred  to  here,  but  it  ma 

iich  pan  li  loEe  defined  b^railaWe  mji 
leiionwilhlheEnablished  Church  mu.Ibl 

5e^ii>ii  mun'*oTb^?S?ifounded  wit^t 
■       ■      ■     -    ■  ■  ■     ,.   ThejeacH, 

f^pari™or' 
irUI  board,  n 

gdcr  the  Loca 
:t  it  wholly  i 


le  body  10  be  buried 


adopted  for  a  parish,  pa 
and  are  adminiitered  by  i 
been  rupersetled  by  a  pat 

of  Ihe  burial  bCBr/jhill  L . 

'•Jnr  a^lhat  Ihe  BlviaM^i  ihlunot  he 
uitan  paiiBh  witbout  the  appnival  of  I 
disiinctim  between  a  burial  ground  prt 

Ihe  esfWiuea  under  the  act  ol  1873  are  | 

In  an  urban  diuricl  the  urban  council  ha 
powen  and  dutka  of  a  lurveyor  of  hiihwat 
Hikwv   *"•■     ^'"  '*'?"   18g*  a  rmal  d 


A  highway  board.  Except  in  the«e  eae 
a  porikh  ma  the  aurveifce  of  hifhwai 
inhabiiantiin  veatiT.or  ma  highway  di 
<4  pariahei  united  by  onler  ol  quarter 
compoaed  of  waywardem  repremting  1 
Local  Government  Act  IB^,  there  wei 


It  the  Highway  Act  187a, 

.  the  highway  authority  in 
.elected. annually  by  the 

ttdona,  Ihe  highway  bunf 
c  aeveral  pariihel.    By  Ihe 


■regard  to  highwajn.  the  fint  and  moatobviout  iitht  duty  to 
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inhabliaiita 


case,  if  ihe  liability  to  repair  ia  diluted,  chat 
:ided  on  indiclmeai  preferred  agajoat  tbabiih. 
'   default.   InanualdiitnctBB/parUl 


way  authority  alleged  to  be  in  default.  In  a  nual  diitrict  an/ pariah 
council  may  complain  10  IhecDunt);couDcU  that  the  dittrict  council 
have  made  default  in  keeping  any  highway  In  repair,  and  the  coubI|> 

'1  -^,„  thereupon  transfer  lo  ihemielvei  and  execute  r"-- 

t£e  district  council  at  the  c«t  of  tbe  latter  body,  or  ll 
'L  to  perform  tli 


ei  of  aurveyora  of  highwayi,  the  provinoni.  of  the  Public 


alley  or  paeaage,  t 


ry  highway  Uiat  ia  lepi 


A  bighwa 


liable  by 


..   _.  borne  in  mind  thai  Jt 
_, .. by  Ihe  inhabilanta  at  large. 

and  the  public  had  by  uter  aignilied  their  acceptance  of  it.  it  b«ame 
without  men  notice  Rpaiiabte  by  Ihe  parish.  Tlieiefore  every, 
highway — whether  carriage.way,  driftway,  bridleway  or  footway — 
which  can  be  thowa  to  have  been  in  uie  before  iS^Ci,  ia  preaumabty 
repairable  by  the  Inhabitants  at  lai^,  the  only  exceptkint  being 
•uch  highway!  aa  are  repairable  by  private  persona  or  oorporale 

away  to™euaeoi'ihep"hUira^dit'i^'  "  "'""  "    "       " 

to  all  Interna  and  purpoaeo.     But  men 

the  way  repairable  by  the  public    That  resull 

shown,  therefore,  that  a  highway  hat  been  dedi 
is  not  repairable  by  the  inlubilanli  at  large  unl 


KS,S 


1<  have  been  comolicd  with, 
ible  under  provi^-  '  ' 
ioned.    (There  wi 


£y^  fiighwayA 
road  in  a  highway 
parish ;  but  thia  po 

ill  itreeti  beini  hlghwaya  TTpaliaMe  ^  thr 


control  of  tlie 


he^haWu! 


If  any  BUch  mi™^  ut  pvt\  menrm  u 
meialled,  flagged,  channelled,  made 

a1  the  eiperue  of  the  owncn  of  prrn 
portion  to  their  irveral  frontages, 
afonnald  have  been  eaeculed Tn  the 


lerely  nch  a  qualified  property  in 

nerdie  control.   The  urban  councO 
Lo  cauae  all  tuch  itreeti  to  be  madt 

Kit  of  the"!'""  "  '"  "°™ 

highway* 


Hfply  o(  .f( 


mailve  procedure  hai  been  provided 
Act,  which  may  be  adopted  by  avf 


SjOcal  government  ENGi 

bat  kceonDnc  to  the  pater  or  lag  degna  cf  bcixllt  to  be  dsfvnl 
by  any  pKBU*  Ina  (he  worki. 

When  •  hauK  or  bulking  Id  a  «r«t  li  tiLn  down  (o  be  nbuih. 
the  iBbvi  district  coanca  mcy  pracribc  the  tine  to  whkb  it  it  to 
he. rebuilt,  (aiylim  CDDpematioD  to  the  buildiag  owner  lot  any 
damaga  wluch  be  may  nietaia  coaicquent  upon  the  requifcmehl. 
Save  to  tlui  QxtcDt,  aa  p0vcr  ia  given  tqr  tlte  aeneral  law  ta  a  diAricI 
caundl  to  pRHcnbe  a  buildinaune.  But  unocr  aa^cC  of  iBtt  it  ia 
frovided  that  It  ihall  not  he  lawfid  ia  any  whan  diBrict  nhhaot 
Ih*  cooient  of  tka  aihan  authority  to  cnct  or  bring  lorinnl  aay 
.  hovieorbidldlosinBByanctoraiHriwrtaliudibiiwarbvildiiig 
beyond  the  front  main  wall  of  the  hMC  ot  buildlag  oa  eithB  lidB 


__-ut  building!'.. 

or  suitable  and  aufiicient  aanitary  codi 

whicb  such  by-lawiare  made  and  eonlirni . 

In  general,  the  by-lava  icqulK  pbnt  of  neir  i 
to  uie  council,  and  the/  art  iiequii«d  Id  approvv  or  dieapprove  c 
theteplanswitliidanKinlh.  Tlieycannot  dteapiirova of  apian  unlei 
It  coBtravaDca  the  provklooi  of  aDiDo  Aatute  or  bylaw:  but  if  , 
peiaon  builda  olhenVHe  than  vcon'ing  to  an  appcoved  plan  he  doe 
»  at  the  risk  ol  having  hit  wnic  pulled  down  or  deatroyed.  Aiaon 
the  odicellanRiui  powen  ol  an  urban  council  with  reipect  to  ARel 
maybe  mentioned  thEpow«r»n«™*M»n#i"nw<rt*  ™nHr»rt.irtnrt»« 
iiKOrporated  from  the  Town 


jmbering  houso,  improving  the  line  of 


ilTiXn™ 


wpply  within  their  district,  tbey  may  1 
■upply  of  ROS,  and  they  may  purcluK  tt 

An  urban  council  may  acquire  and  mair 
of  being  wed  ai  pubUc  walla  or  pleanue-i 
^^^  IM  contribute  to  (be  uipport  ol 
~J^        provided  by  any  olhct  petBiL 

lands  provided  for  thia  purpoeby  ai^  pr 

eventually  be  lued  by  the  inhabitants  ol 


DC  the  lighting  of  any  s 
iy  having  itatatory  po 


wEere'an  lu 


.Sn  "rEe? 


Fair*  Clauses  fct  1 84; 
The  only  one  of  the« 


nw^ra't^iihTK  Publfc  Hallh  Ac 
need  be  luniced  is  that  which  providi 
enfd  lor  pjblic  use  every  pervon.  othi 

1,  eicept  in  his  own  dwcMino-place  or  shop,  an 
_ ol  which  tolls  are  ainhorii«r  10  be  taken  sliall  t 

council  must  be  approved  by  the  Local  Covernmeni  Board:  an 
any  by<bwt  which  they  make  lor  the  reflation  ol  the  market  muf 
be  conArmed  by  the  same  body.  An  urljan  council  may  also  provid 
■laughts-houies  and  make  by-laws  with  reipect  id  the  managemer 
and  chargea  for  Che  uw  ol  then.  Where  they  do  not  provid 
sbughterlouies,  all  prevlouily  eaiHiAg  ilaughter-houici  have  to  h 
legiuertd  and  newonei  lictnied :  and  no  person  may  lawfully  use 
-■--^—•^wie  which  i»  not  either  reglsteied  or  licensed.    LiceBa 

ipended  by  juUica  b  the  event  of  their  being  uk 
the  pravHions  of  the  act  or  of  the  In-lawi.  and  o 

onviclion  the  licence  may  be  Rvokcd,     On  a  cot 


Certain  police  regijlations  contained  in  tl 
Act  1S47  are  by  virtue  of  the  Public  He 

carriasei  and  public  bai 


SfXIS 


Town  Police  Claui 

h  Act   1875  in  foi 

■late   to   ob«truclii 

placet  of  public  rcH 

thing.   An  urban  coun 


way  »  in  the  case  of  hackney  carriages,  and  (hey 
nse   pleasure   boats  and  vesKls.  and  the  boalmii,  <• 
a  charge  (hereof,  and  they  ai«y  make  by-laws  lor  all  these 


■ary  f  nr  carryiof  taio  aaecu 
Health  Acts.  A  district  ci 
tbe  geoeral  law  ap^ia  in 

fw^iwi  to  thia  rule  indudbg  tba  doiag  of  tela  very  •"■a^ 
fiequCBtlT  recuning  or  (00  InsigBiAcant  to  be  worth  the  trouble  trf 
aAoag  tM  comnoa  seal.  In  the  eaa  o(  an  urban  council  certain 
•nringent  ngulaticas  ai>  lakl  dotm.  A  contnci  made  by  an  urbin 
CBUBcil,  whereof  the  vakra  and  BmHint  saned  1^  must  be  under 

are  laspqaliie)  far  ciaavlc  tbe  taUag  of  luretiet  from  the  CDn- 
taadcr,  and  the  ^ddasimnioa  Cor  penalfe  to  be  pud  ^  hia 

uafaoritv  vmr  abo,  Isr  paipaiea  of  the  act,  purcbasB  or  take  on 
haea,  laB  ar  nchaan  anr  fandi.  Such  lands  as  are  not  nequirvl 
IbrlhaftiiisiiliirirtldithaywuT  r^wyhaatd  must  unless  the  Local 
GaWBsntBaanliiibecwlie  direct,  be  w^  Poweta  of  compulHry 
pnirhiaa  of  bade  are  ate  ntwen  (udB-  tb*  Lands  Oauses  Acie.  but 
befcra  Ibeae  caa  bt  IMR  &  opaaEtoo  certain  oondttious  mun  be 
* '     Tha  Local  Gowennaat  Boaid  most 


(iriMT  «(  aDmtaic  the  laada  to  he  taken,  and  the 
tisa  buds  coimiiilHfily  can  oaly  be  coafcrred  by  m 
mal  onkr  conWnied  Vf  parUaaaeat. 


lie^mT^w'^ 


nnJoUowM 


which  was  fonncriy 

act-     -fi^Vn™! 
T  part  of  England 


ban  auth,niTy,  where 

._,   _.  _^  _,   — ^  premises  are  let  in 

.,. e  apanmenti,  or  the  rents  become  payable  or  arc  collected  at 

iny  thcder  period  than  quarterly.  When  the  owner  is  rated  he 
aust  be  aiiesied  upon  a  certain  pnfiortua  only  of  th*  nn  nnnual 
Nialueof  Ike  premiies.  The  ownara  or  occapiera  <d  certain  specified 
:jropeniei  are  auessed  in  respect  of  the  sane  m  the  proportion  of 
)ne-fouith  part  only  of  the  net  annual  value  th«rof.  Thcso 
xopertin  include  tithes,  tithe  commutation  rent  charge,  land  VKd 

(ardens  or  nureery  grounda,  orchards,  allotmenls,  any  Land  covered 
iriih  water  such  as  the  reservoir  of  a  waterworks  company,  or  itred 
mly  as  a  canal  or  towing-path  of  the  ume,  or  as  a  railway  con- 


iiSyT, 


noticei>  in  this  coanodDn  b 


in  an  urban  dituicC  fi 

™™f^i| 
liaveextemi 


for  thdae  purposes.    The  t 


le  bintlit  of 


,o{ 


froviding  of  conveyance  for  infected  perBOOB,  and 
ighways-      These  expenses  sre  payable  out   ol   B    

which  II  raised  not  of  the  poor  rate  of  the  several  perishes  in  the 
district,  accoTfiing  to  the  rateable  value  of  each.    Special  eupcnscs 

incurred  or  psyable  in  respect  of  a  pariah  or  contributnry  pUru 
within  thF,Aatrict  dat(raiin*d  by  onUr  of  the  Local  CDvcmiaeut 


440 

BcHrd  ta  be  ipceklcaEpeiuc*. 

meUHH  (datx  cMheribBD  ■  pariih^ ^ -, , , 

For  the  moA  part  it  Eui  njenoce  mily  ta  whmt  U  called  ■  IpeQAj 

parishn  or  pirU  of  piuiiba  Ice  the  pucpoK  ol  Che  omvUoii  of  ■ 
caniimin  water-supply,  or  (cliEae  o(  wini*(f ,  <r  the  luce,  ud  ia  tbe 
event  of  Hich  B  diitrkt  inchldiiig  part  oflly  o(  mnirv4i,  the  icBuBiMii 
portion  would,  tobimt  iIbi|>khI  caipenesfor  whK..  .  .  ,  .... 
■ucreued  anconconHd,  lKaKpantvGOPtiibvtaryjptao&  TbeM 
ipcdaL  expeiuo  or  chargcabh  Co  ceck  pariah  or  GODtnbutory  place, 
and  they  axt  defrayed  by  mcuu  of  ■pccaai  tanicaiy  ntca,  aadi  ntn 
hao^  nuied  do  >U  prcputy  aaaeiaed  to  Che  nW  of  the  poor,  bat 
wick  tba  tame  eKonpCKHU  of  certaia  propcttiea  aa  ha\*  bcea  laefr 
tkHwd  iriiikr  the  bDad  of  Beoeral  diatnct  rate  in  lufaaa  dietrid^ 

Dinrict  (ouDcUi  ars  cmpmiiered  to  bomw  with  the  wactlDB  at 
the  Local  Conmimnt  Board,  ubfect  to  certaia  mtriclion  and 
>k-^_  ,_  nculacioos-  Tho  money  bui*  be  borTomd  for  pcrfnaoent 
Z;;;^  wd^theexpoHaof  wUchaughtiathoopiiiioaoftbc 
^""^  LocalGovcmnkem  BoaidcobeipRadovtratsniof>ian 
which  BiDM  mt  eiceed  aiity.    The  luma  bcmiwed  noit   sot 

eacted,  wilh  the  outwaoding  loeiu.  thr -'  -■■ "- 

value  for  (wo  yean  of  the  district  for  wh 

and  if  tiie  hijh  bofrowed  wooldt  with  tin 

the  eHenable  valiie  lor  DM  yur,  the  uc 

mcnt  Baud  may  not  be  riven  octpl  after  local  iiHiuiD'.  Tbeiwiney 

may  be  re[uid  byeqial  lulalmeinB  of  irincipal,  orcd  pcincipal  and 

inremt.  or  by  mpana  of  a  BDliinK  fund. 

'"*         thecaKofthei 

C«paratiQU  Ace.  bat  a —  _^ — , ,„„.„  ,_ 

muncraclon  for  auditin*  tlie  accounta  (d  tbeoouodl  a*  arban  diitrict 


The  Public  Authoritis  Protectibd  Act  1693  waa  paaaed  to  repe 

_^^^  whereby,  before  legal  praceedinn  could  be  taken  again! 
ivihHj-  public  body,  notice  of  aclion  had  to  be  given  and  d 
^^^       gooediagi  commenced  within  a  certain  limitad  tin 


ing  b  tajcen  agaiut  a 
---,  or  GUaded 


and  client.   Notke  of 

Public 
of  the 


the  action  niuac  bcconmienccd  wi 
neglect  or  default  complained  of, 
injury  or  damage,  within  sbi  moo 
And  it  provide*  further  that,  in 

to  Rcover  their  coSs  taied  ai  bel< 

Among  oiher  acta  which  an  either  incorporated  with  the  Pubit 

Health  Acta  or  have  been  paned  Hibaeqwntly  to  them,  one  of  th. 

moat  impcvtanC  u  the  Houiliig  of  the  Woildng  Claaea  Acc 


The  third  part  of  1 


half  an  acre,  providedlthal 

ahall  not  exceed  £3.   Tluipanof 
diHriclnmndl,  but- ^---'■— 


wichout  formal  adopcion.    Land  may  be  ic 


^^V^T  bathfl.  waili^houvet.  open  balMng^placee. 
"•"L       mine  bathj,  which  they  may  dc"  '-  ■•- 
and  u<c  ai  gymnaila. 
Under  the  Tmmwavi  Acc  iS^o  the  nrl 
obuin  from  Ihc  Ekaid  of  Trade  a  provfilai 


diattlcl  coondl  may 


(L(X:AL  COVEBKMBHT 
:  diRiict  coundl.  Ibe  coancil  mty 


may,  if  la  their ^ ^ , 

bilia  in  pariiamcnc 

oftlK"iAsmc?lhei , 

_r incucied  in  ao  doing  to  tho  _,, 

••».  — =  their  DoatmL    The  power  to  bicur  pirlia-  ^^flT 

meatary  tnna^jiilimer.  it  anfaject  In  aevenl  important  T^"™" 

in  the  6nt  limanee  have  been  cairiad  by  an  abaolace  ma>aiiiy 
I  thaBonndlatamactig^commedby  apedttl 

Jlo 

Z  tin  matter  b 

noud  lobi'a 

— —  at  a  meeting 

tts,  and  if  neceaaary,  eianihed 
lit.  before  they  can  bo  margfd 

Sctudlu 

Aot  1871  the  liccnca  to  pawnbrokoa, 

formerly  granted  by  juiticea,  air  — ' — " —  jt— ;— . 

i^d^  the  Sale  of  Food  and  DrufaActa 
devolve  opon  medical  ofhcen  and  tmpeccc 

ta  do  not  impoae  upon  .difttkC  cocuidb  theraMlvea    i**"" 
V  naeial  nowen  or  duciea,  alchoogh,  aa  a  matter  of    ^'^ 

for  offeaceaan  uudly  undertaken  by  the  diatiiet 
'  the  aecntion  of  the  act*  aiv  paid 


rtchin  chedisiriccofa.    "'"^ 

the  Board  of  Trade,  for  ipecial  rcsiona. 
■  now  rarely  apfilifd 


r  (uodi.    Id  quarter  eeKona  bonoghi,  however,  when 
tna  eooocu  h«we,tl(t  doty  of  appointing  a  puIHie  analyst,  they  an 

paocedare,  IwBlnaiog  with  Che  caldng  of  aamplpa  and  ending  wich  the 
conektioB  of  an  oflsider. 

The  powBB  and  dalea  of  a  diKrict  council  under  the  lUvera 
PdttKkHi  Pnvanlloa  Act  1876  have  been  incidenuUy     p, 
nolked  when  dealing  arilh  iDuacy  councUi,  whoaa  powen        -~T  . 
under  Che  acta  an  preelMl|i  the  lame.  ■ 

Under  the  Electric  Lifhiing  Act*  the  Board  of  Trade  may  llanM 
«ay  dlatdet  CDuacB  to  lupply  electricity,  or  may  grant  to  them  a 
Hwilliiml  order  lor  the  «une  puraav.  A  irniilir  _.  . 
Ileeaoe  or  order  may  be  granted  to 

diltnct  couDcb,  but  1 

muit  ba  given,  onlt 

diipnee  with  Hch  conaent.  Theie 
for  or  granted,  and  the  provlaioiu  ' 
in  the  provisional  order*  have  now  been  coniolidati^d  by' 
Lighting  ClaiiK*  Act  itin,  the  effcci  of  which  will  I 
provisional  ofden  uniform  for  the  Eumrc-  Ic  is  now 
eieepcion,  at  laiC  in  urban  district*,  Co  find  a  disti 
which  haa  not  obtained  a  prrrvlslonal  order  under  thei 
for  the  most  part  the  nndotakln^  of  local  aulhaiiies 
of  Hipplying  electricity  have  been  very  nroftpennifl. 

Under  the  AlkNment  Ada  diMrict  councils  were  em 
provide  ahotmenla  for  the  labouring  population  of  ll 
If  chey  wen  satiiAed  that  Ihere  was  a  demand  frjr  allot 


jy  Toluntaiy  ar 


=3. 


and  regnUce  it,  and 
icLibrariea  Acts  for 


ed  Id.  in  ttie  r.  i)  in  0  borough  In  the 
Ttugh  rate,  and  in  any  other  urban  disl 
ire  of  a  general  distnct  rale.  Under  r) 
'  pnUirTibraritL  bac  also  public  muH 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT)  ENGLAND 

lanilciin.  Bniisi  nd  BunEXBiii,  mbv  t»  ptonlihJ  f«r  A>  !■-  < 
biMOM*  ol  iGc  (Uarict.  Idad  my  ba  acqulNd,  aoJ  Bonty  ' 
bomwdl,  (M  th*  pwpiiM  c4  tlH  aea. 

A  fnst  number  of  other  ututos  taniw  uuaui  or  ti« 
upon  (ttniel  council*,  •ucfa  ■■  the  acta  nbtlnc  to  ton 
(grieilturai  lani*.  bin.  pMnttoB.  iifnl  Hi  pntactiiia,  cofuiiiiii,    i 
opeaRi*ca,cmnMlbcMt.liK4oriauiiiworialM>|i*raati«ria«,ilileiit    i 
bonr-mh  ftnd  ohop  boun. 

Bcfon  Ihc  lusing  al  the  Local  GovemnKnt  Act  iSm  tben 
wu  iclJly  nothing  ia  iho  form  of  tool  (Qvunineiit  loi  ■  puabu 
1^,f^l,t  It  is  tnK  [hat  the  iDhabilBDU  in  votiy  had  certain 
■Brf  u*  powcn-  Thry  could  adopt  various  acts,  which  wID  be 
>»«»_  mare  psrllcatuly  refcmd  Id  herealtcr,  and  they  could 
*""''  appoint  the  pcnons  wbo  mn  to  carry  tlics*  acts  into 
euculion.  They  dectftd  thr  diurdiwardeiu  and  ovnmn,  the 
highway  lurvcyor,  ii  the  pamh  wu  *  sqwrate  unit  lor  highway 
purpoies,  and  (be  Riywitdcni  it  It  was  iaduded  in  a  highway 
diElikt.  But  there  wunolhingis  the  nature  of  a  repreacntativi 
body  exercising  any  powen  of  govcmment  in  the  puish  Rgankd 
u  a  Rpante  IRB.  Underibeact  ot  1S94CI1B  wasdiangcd.  In 
every  niral  paKsli,  that  Is  Cq  say,  ia  every  parish  which  is  not 
itxLuded  wii  hip  an  urbwt  district,  there  is  a  palish  meeting,  which 
consistaol  the  parochial  electon  ol  the  parish.  Al  already  silled, 
these  are  the  peraons  whose  names  are  on  Ihe  paiHameiitaty  and 
local  govemmeDt  itglsceii.  If  the  palish  hat  a  population 
ciceeding  300,  a  parish  council  must  be  elected.  If  it  has  a 
population  of  100  or  i^twards.  the  county  ciHmcil  are  bound  to 
make  an  order  for  the  election  of  a  parish  council  if  the  parish 
meeting  to  resolves.  Where  there  ia  no  parish  coundl,  as  wiU  be 
icea  beicaftcr,  the  various  powers  conferred  upon  a  couiudl  are 
Bierdsed  by  the  parish  meeting  itseLL  Two  or  more  parishes  may 
be  grouped  together  under  a  common  parish  councH  by  order  <^ 
the  county  councD  if  the  parish  trieetings  of  each  parish  cvnseDt. 
An  annual  parish  meeting  ia  overy  rural  pariah  must  be  held  on 
the  ajth  day  of  Uarch  or  wilEun  seven  days  before  or  after  Ihat 
date;  and  ii  there  is  no  parish  council,  there  must  be  at  least  one 
other  parish  meeting  in  the  year.  At  the  annual  parish  meeting 
the  parish  council,  if  there  is  one,  b  elected,  and  the  membcia  of 
the  council,  wbo  originally  held  office  for  one  year  only,  now, 
under  a  subsequent  act,  bold  office  for  three  yeaia.  Any  person 
who  is  a  parochial  elector,  orwho  baa  for  twelve  months  preceding 
the  eiection  redded  in  the  parish,  or  within  j  m.  thereof;  may  be 
elected  parish  councillor,  and  the  number  i^  coundllotB  is  ID  be 
filed  from  Ihne  to  lime  by  the  county  coundl,  ool  being  leia  than 
five  noi  more  than  fifteen.    Women,  whether  married  or  dn^e, 

T^  council  are  elected  in  manner  provided  by  the  ndes  of  the 
Local  Government  B«fd.  The  nilei  luxi  in  force  will  be  [ound 
in  the  SUMary  ""<"  ""^  Ordcri.    Thevare  veiv  Hmilar  to  ihoK 


the  poor  law,  »,^.^^.^  ..-  . — o*-  — ■ -...- "■  ' — '  — » — -" 

having  Inn  supemled  by  the  guudiana.  They  remain,  however, 
the  ntiqg  authoriiy  ao  or  as  regards  ibe  poor  rate  and  nearly 


:c. 


Coundirile  holda  ofiicf  at  pleaiure,  and  re 
u  the  council  fui,  and  be  pcrfams  all  il 


rouh,  nude  by  the 


■■  el  fiia  appelUBeat. 

tea  appointed  by  tna 

T  cannot  be  appoinled 

in  tb*  otbei  hand. 


nitees  ot  parochial 
•  to  tbe  luf^y  ol  wate 


d  Walcbini  Act,  the 


WalcbiniA 

merly  adopted  fo'r"    "Tj?** 
ihabilaata  in  voiry.     ^"^ 
Hun  one-lhtrd  went  out  of  oflice 
the  neceaury  steps  for  having 

0  watching  having  oeen  obsolete 

01  lighting  were  raised  t>y  the 
tbem  by  tbe  inapectois.    The 


aoficicnt  to  aay  Itut  thev  are  now  adopted  and  ad-    VI"" 
mioiaEeied  id  a  rural  pariah  in  (he  manner  painted  out   ^"^ 
with  reference  to  the  Limiting  and  Watching  Act.    The  same  may 
be  laid  of  the  Barial  Acta,  but  these  are  luSciently  imporlant 


whSbyb^ . 

churchyards  or  bunal  ground 
closed  when  fulL  Formerly,  w 


0  ***'H't'^  and  provide  and  niaaan  barial  ground*,  now,  i 
al  jHiiah  iriiich  la  coexteosive  with  an  area  for  which  the  a 
re  been  adopted,  the  burial  board  ia  abollihed  and  the  ac 


1^  the  parish  cound 


in  a  rural  parish  saw  by  tbe  parish  meeting. 

iMrial  board  in  llu  waa  partly  ia  a  niril  pi 

nrhaa  district,  tbaburia]  bcoti 

board  aneieniBed  bya  iointo 

district  council  and  partly  bj 

aitbeeaaemaybe.  fnarural 

t  hough  the  acts  are  adopted  b 

to  elect  the  burial  board,  and 

meeting.  Tbe  distinction  bet 

Acts  and  a  cemetery  pcovid 


"riah'cotin^. 

by  the  pdriah 
cr  the  Burial 
llh  Ada  has 

out.  and  the 


_ at  a  portion  ol  the  burial  ground  must  be  left  un 

conaecntad.  But  thla  is  subject  to  one  inipi>nant  eweption,  Iha 
the  pariah  oKetlnKinay  unaidmouily  rcKlve  that  the  whole  of  rb 
burial  gnnud  shall  be  consecrated.     In  that  cbk,  however,  lb 


parish.  The  ei 

burial  board,  or  the  parish  meeting,  may  6y  resolution  tranafet  a 
Ibe  powers  of  the  board  lo  the  panah  council. 
The  PuWic  Improvement  Act,  when  adopted.  enaMea  a  paila 

asuminamounl  not  leas  thanatleaal  half  of  ditieallmatcd  **"^ 
c«t  of  the  prvpoaed  iBprovenieut  must  hava  been  laliad  by  |>fvBl 
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ThF  Public  Libraria  Acti  cublo  the  sutbsrity  M 
wilh  ■  qiulilialion  t 


public  rictil  al  ny  without  tbeir  canicnT  sud  withoL 

of  tin  MtWi  iMMine.  Tbocouncil  ■™¥»tajconipl«intothtctunty 

council  that  l(ie  dittrict  oouncil  huve  ioikd  to  •cwrr  thrir  pmmIi  or 

pn)vldt»pfnp«i™ier-«pply,ort«w™lli[ioirfo™th -■■ — 

Of  the  Burial  AcU!  ind  upoa  lurh  ronplaiiil,  if  ucxtl 
wtil  (oumlftl.  Ibe  tounly  council  miy  tranriu  lo  the 
powera  and  d^^-iet  of  the  difttnct  muncil.  or  nuy  Hppolnl , 

njffi^ntly  ^rge 


le  of  local  iQVtnunci 


oi  puodiiii] 

The  longoiiiK  is  a  iketch  of  tlu 
CHiiied  out  in  EdsIukI  and  Wales,  no  ■iiempi  nu  occn  main 
to  deal  wlib  pooi  lav  (q.t.)  or  cdsatiDD  (f,*.).  Tli* 
*f^  local  adminiil  ration  of  justice  devolving  upon  the 
JJJJ^""  jiulices  in  quarter  ot  petty  sejaioni  Is  hardly  a  nutlet 
of  local  govenuDcnt,  iJiboush  in  one  Impocianl  reqiect, 
that,  namely,  of  llic  licensing  of  pRmiBes  (ot  the  aak  of  intoii- 
caling  liqinn,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  duliei  of  jnalica  fall 
within  tiK  icDpc  of  load  goveiwaent  It  will  be  seen  thai  the 
Khcnw,  u  al  present  eiiBling.  ha*  (or  lu  object  the  simplification 
of  local  govenuneut  by  tbe  abolition  of  luuwcaaary  ndopendent 
authentJes,  and  that  thii  has  been  cairkd  out  almost  completely, 
the  principal  exception  bdag  that  in  some  cues  buiial  bonds 
atUl  eilat  wtilch  have  tut  been  nipeneded  cUber  by  uiban 
du^lrict  councils  or  by  parisfa  aKindb  or  patiih  mcetlngi.  Tlien 
are  also  some  matters  of  load  adntsistntioD  attiing  ander  wbil 
an  called  commliaians  of  tenen.  Tliew  eiiit  toe  the  purpose 
of  regulating  drainage,  and  providing  defence  agaimc  water  in 
fen  lands  or  Unds  subject  to  floods  from  riven  or  tidal  waters. 
The  oiDimiKioneis  derive  their  aulborlty  fnnn  the  Scwcis 
Commiulan  Acts,  which  dau  fnun  the  time  of  Heniy  VIIL, 
I,  and  from  various  local  sot. 
isider  b  any  detail  the  powen 
n  of  Kweit  in  (he  ien  titu  imder 
Jieir  contioL 


CamuL  BitLKMunit 
Amenfl  euTicT  worlu  devoted  to,  or  dealine  larsely  «1th  topo- 

Siphy.  a  few  may  be  mentioned  out  of  a  eoniklenbla  mav.    W. 

Saliat.Sittriiiar  ,  .  .  ii)m>irafMcail<icnpIic[Is86utdubHqueat 


Irom  the  I.and  Drainage  A< 


•dItioM;    is  Latin,  but  mnlnud  by  ■evcnl  aneeei 

both  in  Camdeu'i  liae  and  later)  i    M.  Drayton.  Pt 


BHOLARDt  THE  CHDRCH  OP.  The  Church  of  En^uid 
diisD  to  be  a  fannch  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church; 
it  is  episcopal  in  its  eacDce  and  administration,  and  is  eslthtislicd 
by  taw  in  that  the  stale  recogDizei  It  as  the  national  church  ol 
tbe  Eoglith  peoi^e,  an  intetTal  put  ol  the  coDSIiiutioh  ol  tbe 
realm.  It  existed.  In  name  and  jd  fact,  as  the  cburch  of  tbe 
EnsHsh  people  centuries  before  that  people  became  ■  united 
nation,  and,  In  ^jjte  o(  dianges  in  doctrine  and  ritual.  It  remains 
the  same  churdi  that  was  planted  in  England  at  the  end  of  tbs 
Ath  century.  From  El  the  various  tribes  which  had  conquered 
the  land  teceived  s  bond  of  union,  and  in  it  they  behdd  a  pattern 
ot  a  single  organised  govemment  admlnisicied  by  local  offian, 
to  which  they  gitiduiJly  attained  in  their  secidar  polity.  In 
England,  then.  Ibe  atate  ia  in  a  sense  the  child  of  the  chud. 
The  doctrines  of  the  English  Church  may  be  gathtred  fnm  Hi 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  (see  Fiiiyek,  Book  or  Cohhdh)  ii 
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finally  revised  in  i66x,  with  the  form  of  ordaining  and  consecrat- 
ing bishope,  priests  and  deacons,  with  the  exception  of  the 
services  for  certain  days  which  were  abrogated  in  1859;  from 
the  XXXIX  Articles  (see  Creeds),  pubhshed  with  royal  authority 
in  1571;  and  from  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Homilies  of 
1549  and  1 563  respectively,  which  are  dedared  in  Artide  XXXV. 
to  contain  sound  doctrine. 

Pf0Ciir9arf.--Chnstianity  reached  Britain  during  the  3rd 
century,  and  perhaps  earlier,  probaUy  from  GauL  An  early 
tradition  records  ibe  death  of  a  martyr  Alban  at 
Verulamium,  the  present  St  Albans.  A  fuOy  grown 
British  Church  existed  in  the  4th  century:  bishops 
of  London,  York  and  Lincoln  attended  the  coundl 
of  Arks  in  314;  the  church  assented  to  the  councfl  of  Nicaea 
in  325,  and  aomt  of  its  bishops  were  present  at  the  council  of 
Rimini  in  35^  The  church  held  the  Catholic  faith.  Britons 
made  pilgrimages,  to  Rome  and  to  Palestine,  and  s<»ie  jomed 
.the  monks  who  gathered  round  St  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours. 
Among  these  was  Ninian,  who  preached  to  the  southern  Picts, 
and  about  400  built  a  church  of  stone  on  Wigton  Bay;  its 
whiteness  struck  the  peo[^  and  their  name  tor  it  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  modern  name  Whithorn.  From  northern  Britain, 
St  Patrick  (see  Patbick,  St)  went  to  accomplish  his  work  as  the 
apostle  of  Ireland.  Early  in  the  5th  century  Britain  was  infected 
1^  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  himseU  a  Briton  by  birth,  but  in  43(^ 
Germanus,  bishop  of  Axixerre,  and  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes, 
recalled  the  church  to  <Hthodoxy  and,  according  to  tradition, 
fed  their  converts  to  victory,  the  '*  Halldujah  victory,"  over  the 
Picu  and  Scots.  When  the  Britons  were  hard  pressed  by  Saxon 
invaders  large  bodies  of  them  found  shelter  in  western  Armorica, 
in  a  lesser  Britain,  which  gave  its  name  to  Brittany.  A  British 
Church  was  founded  there,  and  bishops,  scbdars  and  recluses  of 
either  Britain  seem  omstantly  to  have  visited  the  other.  The 
Saxon  invasion  cut  off  Britain  from  communicatton  with  Rome; 
and  the  British  Church  having  no  Atat  in  the  pro- 
gressive life  of  the  Roman  Church,  differences  gradually 
arose  between  them.  The  organization  of  the  Briti^ 
Church  was  monastic,  its  bishops  being  members, 
Utoally  abbots,  of  monasteries,  and  not  strictly  diocesan,  for  the 
monasteries  to  which  the  clergy  were  attached  had  a  tribal 
character.  The  monastic  communiUes  were  large,  Bangor 
mmibered  2000  monks.  From  Gildas,  a  British  monk,  who 
wrote  about  550,  we  gather  that  the  iMshops  were  rich  and 
powerful  and  daimed  apostolical  succession;  that  though 
governed  by  s3mods  the  church  lacked  disdpline;  that  simony 
was  rife,  and  that  bishops  and  dergy  were  ne^ectfuL  He 
evidently  draws  too  dark  a  picture,  for  religious  activity  was  not 
extinct.  Gildas  himself  and  others  preached  in  Ireland,. and 
from  them  the  Scots,  the  dominant  people  of  Ireland,  received 
t  ritual.  The  organization  of  the  Scoti<rChurch  in  Ireland  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  British  Church.  Its  monastic  settlements 
or  schools  were  many  and  large,  and  were  the  abodes  of  learning* 
Bishops  dwelt  in  them  and  were  reverenced  for  their  office,  but 
each  was  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  abbot  and  convent. 
In  565  (?)  St  Columba,  the  founder  and  bead  of  several  Scotic 
monasteries,  left  Ireland  and  founded  a  monastery  in  Hii  or 
lona,  which  afforded  gospel  teaching  to  the  Scots  of  Dalriada 
snd  the  northern  Picts,  and  later  did  a  great  work  in  evangeUzing 
many  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Britain.  By  602  the  British 
Church,  in  common  with  the  Irish  Scots,  fdlowed  practices 
which  differed  from  the  Roman  use  as  it  then  was;  it  kept 
Easter  at  a  different  date;  its  dergy  wore  a  different  tonsure, 
and  there  was  some  defect  in  its  baptismal  rite.  The  conquerors 
of  Britain — Saxons,  Angles  and  Jute»— were  heathens;  the 
Britons  gradually  retreated  before  them  to  Wales,  and  to  western 
and  northern  districts,  or  dwelt  among  them  either  as  slaves 
or  as  outlaws  hiding  in  swamps  and  forests,  and  they  made  no 
attempts  to  evangelize  the  c(mquering  race. 

About  5S7  a  Roman  abbot,  Gregory,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  is  said  to  have  seen  some  English  bo3rs  exposed  for 
sale  in  Rome  and  asked  of  what  people  they  were,  of  what 
kingdom  and  who  was  their  king.    They  were  "  Angli,"  he  was 
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told,  of  Deira,  (he  modem  Yoikshire,  and  their  king  was  iElle. 
"  Not  '  Angli,' "  said  he,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  fair^ 
haired  boys, "  but '  angdi '  (angels),  fleeing  from  wrath  pouad^ 
{de  ira)f  and  iCIle's  peojde  must  ang  Alleluia."  He  tiom^tih^ 
wished  himself  to  go  as  a  misaonary  to  the  English,  ^^** 
but  was  prevented.  After  he  became  pope  he  sent  '*"'* 
a  mission  to  Eng^d  headed  by  Augustine.  The  way  was 
prepared,  for  iEthelberht,  king  of  Kent,  had  married  a 
Oiristian,  a  Fhmkish  princess  Berhta,  and  allowed  her  to 
worship  the  true  God.  She  brou^t  with  her  a  bishop  who 
ministered  to  her  in  St  Martin's  church  outside  Canterbury, 
but  evidently  made  no  effort  to  spread  the  faith.  Augustine 
and  his  band  landed  probi^ly  at  Ebbsfleet  in  597.  They  were 
well  received  by  iCthelberht,  who  was  converted  and  baptized. 
On  the  1 6th  of  November  Augusthie  was  consecrated  by  the 
archbishop  of  Arlea  to  be  the  archbishop  of  the  English,  and 
by  Christmas  had  baptized  10,000  Kentish  men.  Uras  the 
fi&thers  of  the  En^^ish  Church  were  Pope  Gregory  and  St  Augus- 
tine. Augustine  restored  a  diurdi  of  the  Roman  times  at 
Canterbury  to  be  the  church  of  his  sec  The  mission  was  re- 
inforced from  Rome;  and  Gregory  sent  directions  for  the  rule 
of  the  infant  church.  There  were  to  be  two  archbishops,  at 
London  and  York;  London,  however,  was  not  fully  Christianized 
for  some  years,  and  the  primatial  see  remained  at  Canterbury. 
Augustine  held  two  conferences  with  British  bishops;  he  bade 
them  give  up  thek  peculiar  usages,  conform  to  the  Roman  ritual, 
and  join  him  in  evangelizing  the  English.  His  haughtiness  is 
said  to  have  offended  them;  they  refused,  and  the  English  Church 
owes  nothing  to  its  British  predecessor.  The  mission  prospered, 
and  Mshops  were  consecrated  for  Rochester,  and  for  London 
for  the  East  Saxons.  After  Augustine  and  iEthdberht  died 
a  short  religious  reaction  took  place  in  Rent,  and  the  East 
Saxons  apostatized.  In  627  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  who 
had  married  a  daughter  of  iCthelberht,  was  converted  and 
baptized  with  his  nobles  by  Pauhnus,  who  became  the  first 
bishop  of  York.  As  Edwin's  kingdom  extended  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Forth  and  induded  the  Trent  valley,  whife  he 
exercised  superiority  over  all  the  other  English  kingdoms,  except 
Kent,  his  conversion  promised  well  for  the  church,  but  he  was 
slain  and  his  kingdom  overrun  by  Penda,  the  heathen  king  of 
Merda,  the  central  part  of  England.  Penda's  victories  en- 
dangered the  cause  of  Christiam'ty.  The  Roman  mission  was 
dying  out  Kent  and  East  Anj^a,  which  was  evangcUzed  by 
Felix,  a  Burgundian  bishop  sent  from  Canterbury,  were  settled 
in  the  faith.  Though  Bemida,  the  northern  part  of  Northumbria, 
was  little  affected  by  thd  gospel,  and  after  Edwin's  death 
heathenism  became  dominant  in  his  kingdom,  Christianity  did 
not  die  out  in  Northumbria.  The  East  Saxons  bad  heard  the 
gospel,  and  in  634  the  conversion  of  the  West  Saxons  was  begun 
by  Birinus,  an  Italian  missionary.  Central  England  and  the 
South  Saxons,  however,  were  wholly  untouched  by  Christianity. 
The  work  of  the  Romans  was  taken  up  by  Scotic  missionaries. 
Oswald,  under  whom  the  N<»-thumbrian  power  revived,  had  lived 
as  an  ekUe  among  the  Scots,  and  asked  them  for  a  bishop  to  teach 
his  people.  Aidan  was  sent  to  him  by  the  monks  of  lona  in  635, 
and  fixed  Us  see  In  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Island,  where  he  founded 
a  monastery.  Saintly,  zealous  and  supported  by  Oswald's 
influence,  he  brou^t  Northumbria  generally  to  accept  the 
gospd.  The  conversion  of  the  Middle  Angles  and  Merdans,  and 
the  reconversion  of  the  East  Saxons,  were  also  achieved  by  Scots 
or  by  disdples  of  the  Scotic  mission.  After  Aidan's  death  in  651 
the  differences  between  the  Roman  and  Scotic  usages,  and  sped- 
ally  that  concerning  the  date  of  Easter,  led  to  bitter  feelings,  were 
inconvenient  in  practice,  and  must  have  hindered  the  church  in 
its  warfare  against  heathenism.  Oswio,  who  reigned  over  both  the 
Northumbrian  kingdoms,  was,  fike  his  brother  Oswald,  a  dlsdj^e 
of  the  Scots,  his  son  and  bis  queen,  the  daughter  of  Edwin,  held 
to  the  Roman  usages,  and  these  usages  were  maintained  by 
Wilfrid,  who  on  his  return  from  Rome  in  658  was  appointed  abbot 
of  Ripon.  By  Oswio's  command  a  conference  between  the  two 
parties  was  held  at  the  present  Whitby  in  664.  Oswio  dedded  In 
favour  of.  the  Roman  usages.    This  was  the  end  of  the  Scotic 
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missioiL  The  Scots  left  LiDdisfanie,«iiid  their  diaidples  generally 
adopted  the  Roman  usages.  The  Scots  were  admirable  jnlssion- 
aries,  holy  and  self-devoted,  and  building  partly  on  Roman 
foundations  and  elsewhere  breaking  new  ground,  they  and  their 
Englisn  disdples,'as  Ceadda  (St  Chad),  bishop  of  the  Mercians, 
and  Cuthbert,  bishop  of  Lindisfaroe,  who  were  by  no  means 
inferior  to  their  teachers,  almost  completed  the  conversion  of  the 
country  But  they  practised  an  excessive  asceticism  and  were 
apt  to  abandon  thdr  work  in  order  to  live  as  hermits.  Great  as 
were  the  benefits  which  the  English  derived  from  their  teaching, 
its  cessation  was  not  altogether  a  loss,  for  the  church  was  passing 
beyond  the  stage  of  mission  teaching  and  needed  organization, 
and  that  it  could  not  have  received  from  the  Scots. 

Its  organization  like  its  foundation  came  from  Rome.    An 
archbishop-designate  who  was  sent  .to  Rome  for  consecration 
Oi^aatxa'   having  died  there,  Pope  Vitalian  in  668  consecrated 
aoaottM0  Theodore  of  Tarsus  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    The 
Ba^hh      Scots  had  no  diocesan  system,  and   the  English 
Cbunh.      bishoprics  were  vast  in  extent,  followed  the  lines  of  the 
kingdoms  and  varied  with  their  fortunes.    The  church  had  no 
system  of  government  nor  means  of  legislation.    Theodore  united 
it  in  obedience  to  himself,  instituted  national  synods  and  sub- 
divided the  over-large  bishoprics.    At  his  death,  in  690,  the 
English  dominions  were  divided  into  fourteen  dioceses.    Wilfrid, 
who  had  become  bishop  of  Northumbria,  resisted  the  division  of 
his  diocese  and  appealed  to  the  pope.    He  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Northumbrian  king  and  was  exiled.    While  in  exile  he  converted 
the  South  Saxons,  and  their  conversion  led  to  that  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  then  subject  to  them,  in  686,  which  completed  the 
evangelization  of  the  English.    After  long  strife  Wilfrid,  who  was 
supported  by  Rome,  r^ained  a  part  of  his  former  diocese. 
Theodore  also  gave  the  church  learning  by  establishing  a  school  at 
Canterbury,  where  many  gained  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  other  religious  and  secular  subjects.    In 
the  north  learning  was  promoted  by  Benedict  Biscop  in  the  sister 
monasteries  which  he  founded  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow. 
There  Bcde  (q.v.)  received  the  learning  which  he  imparted  to 
others.    In  the  year  of  Bede's  death,  735,  one  of  his  disdplcs, 
Ecgbert,  bishop  of  York,  became  the  first  archbishop  of  York, 
Gregory  III.  giving  him  the  pallium,  a  vestment  which  conferred 
archiepiscopal  authority.  ■  He  established  a  school  or  university 
at  York,  to  which  scholars  came  from  the  continent.    His  work  as 
a  teacher  was  carried  on  by  Alcuin,  who  later  brought  learning  to 
the  court  and  Frankish  dominions  of  Charlemagne.    The  infant 
church,  following  the  example  of  the  Irish  Scots,  showed  much 
missionary  zeal,  and  English  mis^onaries  founded  an  organized 
church  in  Frisia  and  laboured  on  the  lower  Rhine;  two  who 
attempted  to  preach  in  the  old  Saxon  land  were  martyred. 
Most  famous  of  all,  Winfrid,  or  St  Boniface,  the  apostle  of 
Germany,  preached  to  the  Frisians,  Hessians  and  Thuringians, 
founded  bishoprics  and  monasteries,  became  the  first  archbishop 
of  Mainz,  and  in  754  was  martyred  in  Frisia.    He  had  many 
English  helpers,  some  became  bishops,  and  some  were  ladies,  as 
Thecla,  abbess  of  Kitzingon,  and  Lioba,  abbess  of  Bischofsheim. 
After  his  death,  Willehad  laboured  in  Frisia,  uid  later,  at  the 
bidding  of  Charlemagne,  among  the  Saxons,  and  became  the  first 
bishop  of  Bremen.   Religion,  learning,  arts,  such  as  transcription 
and  lUuroination,  fiourished  in  English  monasteries.    Yet  heathen 
customs  and  beh'efs  lingered  on  among  the  peo[de,  and  in  Bede's 
time  there  were  many  pseudo-monasteries  where  men  and  women 
made  monasticism  a  cloak  for  idleness  and  vice.    In  the  latter 
part  of  the  8th  century  Merda  became  the  predominant  kingdom 
under  Offa,  and  he  determined  to  have  an  archbishop  of  his  own. 
By  his  contrivance  two  legates  from  Adrian  L  held  a  council  at 
Chelsea  in  787  in  which  Lichfield  was  declared  an  archbishopric, 
and  seven  of  the  twelve  sufTragan  bishoprics  of  Canterbury  were 
apportioned  to  it.    In  803,  however,  Leo  III.  restored  Canterbury 
lo  iu  rights  and  the  Lichfield  archbishopric  was  abolished. 

The  rise  of  Wessex  to  power  seems  to  have  been  aided  by  a 
good  understanding  between  Ecgbert  and  the  church,  and  his 
socceasors  employed  Ushops  as  their  ministers,  i^helred,  who 
was  specially  under  ecclesiastical  influence,  went  on  a  pQgrimagt 


to  Rome,  and  before  his  departure  made  large  grants  for 
pious  uses.    His  donation,  though  not  the  origin  of  tithes 
in  England,  illustrates  the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of       ^^^^ 
the  tenth  of  income  on  which  laws  enforcing  the       Aagih* 
payment  of  tithes  were  founded.    His  pilgrimage       SjJT 
was  probably  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  averting 
the  attacks  of  the  pagan  Danes.    Their  invasions  fell  heavily 
on  the  church;  priests  were  slaughtered  and  churches  sacked 
and  burnt.    Leaxning  disappeared  in  Northumbria,  and  things 
were  little  better  in  the  south.    Bishops  fought  and  fell  in 
battle,   the  clergy  lived  as  laymen,   the   monasteries  were 
held  by  married  canons,  heathen  superstitions  And  immorality 
prevailed   among   the   laity.    Besides   bringing    the   Danish 
settlers  in  East  Anglia  to  profess  Christianity  in  878,  Alfred 
set  himself  to  improve  the  religious  and  intellectual  condi- 
tion <^  his  own  people  (see  Alfred).    The  gradual  recon- 
quest  of  middle  and  northern  England  by  his  successors  was 
accompanied  by  the  conversion  of  the  Danish  population.    A 
revival  of  religion  was  effected  by  churchmen  inspired  by  the 
reformed  m<masticism  of  France  and  Flanders,  by  Odo,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Oswald,  archbishop  of  York,  and  Dunstan 
(see  Dunstan),  who  introduced  from  abroad  the  strict  life  of  the 
new  Benedictinism.    King  Edgar  promoted  the  monastic  reform, 
and  by  his  authority  Bishop  /Ethelwold  of  Winchester  turned 
canons  out  of  the  monasteries  and  put  monks  in  their  place. 
Dunstan  sought  to  reform  the  church  by  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
legislation,  forbidding  immorality  among  laymen,  insisting  on  the 
duties  of  the  dergy,  and  compelling  the  payment  of  tithes  and 
t>ther  church  dues.    After  Edgar's  death    an  anti-monastic 
movement,  chiefly  in  Merda,  nearly  ended  in  dvil  war.    In  this 
strife,  which  was  connected  with  politics,  the  victory  on  the 
wh<^  lay  with  the  monks'  party,  and  in  many  cathedral  churches 
the  chapters  remained  monastic.    The  renewed  energy  of  the 
church  was  manifested  by  councils,  canonical  legislation  and 
books  of  sermons.    In  the  homilies  of  Abbot  iEIfric,  written  for 
Archbishop  Sigeric,  stress  is  laid  on  the  purdy  spiritual  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  but  his  words  do  not  indicate,  as  some 
have  believed,  that  the  English  Church  was  not  in  accord  with 
Rome.    The  ecdesiastical  revival  was  short-lived.    Renewed 
Damsh  invasions,  in  the  course  ci  which  Archbishop  Alphege  was 
martyred  in  1013,  and  a  decline  in  national  character,  injuriously 
affected  the  church  and,  though  in  the  reign  of  Canute  it  was 
outwardly    prosperous,  spirituality    ajid   learning    decreased. 
Bishoprics  and  abbacies  were  rewards  of  service  to  the  king,  the 
bishops  were  woridly-minded,  plurality  was  frequent,  and  simony 
not  unknown.    Edward  the  Confessor  promoted  fordgn  ecclesi- 
astics; the  connexion  with  Rome  was  strengthened,  and  in  zo6a 
the  fint  legates  since  the  days  of  Offa  were  sent  to  England  by 
Alexander  II.    A  political  conflict  led  tothc  banishment  of  Robert, 
the  Norman  archbishopof  Canterbury.    An  Englishman  Stigand 
received  his  see,  but  was  excommunicated  at  Rome,  and  was 
regarded  even  in  England  as  schismaticaL    When  William  of 
Normandy  planned  his  invasion  of  England,  Alexander  II.,  by 
the  advice  of  Hildcbrand,  afterwards  Gregory  VII.,  moved 
doubtless  by  this  schism  and  by  iht  desire  to  bring  the  English 
Church  under  the  influence  of  the  Cluniac  revival  and  into  closer 
relation  with  Rome,  gave  the  duke  a  consecrated  banner,  and  the 
Norman  invasion  had  something  of  the  character  of  a  holy  war. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest  the  church  had  relapsed  into 
deadness:  English  bishops  were  political  partisans,  the  dergy 
were  married,  and  discipline  and  asceticism,  iJien  the 
recognized  condition  of  holiness,  were  extinct.  The 
Conqueror's  relations  with  Rome  ensured  a  reform; 
£or  the  papacy  was  instinct  with  the  Quniac  spirit.  In  1070 
papal  legates  were  received  and  hdd  a  council  by  which  Stigand 
was  deposed.  Lanfranc,  abbot  of  Bee,  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  worked  harmoniously  with  the  king 
in  bringing  the  English  Church  up  to  the  levd  of  the  church  in 
Normandy.  Many  native  bishops  and  abbots  were  deposed, 
and  the  Norman  prelates  who  succeeded  them  were  generally 
of  good  character,  strict  discipUnarians,  and  men  of  grander 
Ideas.    A  council  of  1075  decreed  the  removal  of  bishops' 
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from  villages  to  towns^  as  on  the  continent;  the  see  of  Sheibome» 
for  example,  wais  removed  to  Old  Sarum,  and  that  of  Selsey  to 
Chichester,  aud  many  churches  statelier  than  of  old  were  built 
in  the  Norman  style  which  the  Confessor  had  already  adopted 
for  his  church  at  Westminster.  In  another  council  priests  and 
deacons  were  thenceforward  forbidden  to  marry.  William  and 
Lanfranc  also  worked  on  Hildebrandine  lines  in  separating 
ecclesiastical  from  civil  administration.  Ecclesiastical  affairs 
were  regulated  in  church  councils  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
king's  councils.  Bishops  and  archdeacons  were  no  longer  to 
exercise  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  secular  courts,  as  had  been 
the  custom,  but  in  ecclesiastical  courts  and  according  to  canon 
law.  The  king,  however,  ruled  church  as  well  as  state;  Gregory 
granted  him  control  over  episcopal  elections,  he  invested  bishops 
with  the  crozier  and  they  held  their  temporalities  of  him,  and 
he  allowed  no  coundls  to  meet  and  no  business  to  be  done  without 
his  licence.  Gregory  claimed  homage  from  him;  but  while  the 
king  promised  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence  and  such  obedience 
as  his  English  predecessors  had  rendered,  he  refused  homage; 
he  allowed  no  papal  letters  to  enter  the  kingdom  without  his 
leave,  and  when  an  anti-pope  was  set  up,  he  and  Lanfranc 
treated  the  question  as  to  which  pope  should  be  acknowledged 
in  England  as  one  to  be  decided  by  the  crownl  The  Conquest 
brought  the  church  into  closer  connexion  with  Rome  and  gave 
it  a  share  in  the  rehgious  and  intellectual  life  of  the  continent; 
it  stimulated  and  purified  English  monastidsm,  and  it  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  church  as  a  body  with  legislative  and 
adminlstraiive  powers  distinct  from  those  of  the  state.  The 
relations  cstabh'shed  by  the  Conqueror  between  the  crown,  the 
church  and  the  pope,  its  head  and  supreme  judge,  worked  well 
as  long  as  the  king  and  the  primate  were  agreed,  but  were  so 
.complex  that  trouble  necessarily  arose  when  they  disagreed. 
William  Rufus  tried  to  feudalize  the  church,  to  bring  its  officers 
and  lands  under  feudal  law;  he  kept  bishoprics  and  abbacies 
vacant  and  confiscated  their  revenue^.  He  quarrelled  wiih 
Ansclm  (g.v.)  who  succeeded  Lanfranc.  Anselin  while  at  Rome 
heard  the  investiture  of  prelates  by  laymen  denounced,  and  he 
maintained  the  papal  decree  against  Henry  I.  Bishops  were 
vassals  of  the  king,  holding  lands  of  him,  as  well  as  officers  of  the 
church.  How  were  they  to  be  appointed.?  Who  should  invest 
them  with  the  symbols  of  their  office  ?  To  whom  was  their 
homage  due  ?  (see  Investiture).  These  questions  which 
agitated  western  Europe  were  settled  as  regards  England  by  a 
Compromise:  Henry  surrendered  investiture  and  kept  the  right 
to  homage.  The  substantial  gain  lay  with  the  crown,  for,  while 
elections  were  theoretically  free,  the  king  retained  his  power 
over  them.  Though  Henry  in  some  degree  checked  the  exercise 
of  papal  authority  in  England,  appeals  to  Rome  without  his 
sanction  were  frequent  towards  the  end  of  his  reign.  Stephen 
obtained  the  recognition  of  his  title  from  Innocent  II.,  and  was 
upheld  by  the  church  until  he  violently  attacked  three  bishops 
who  had  been  Henry's  ministers.  The  clergy  |hen  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  Matilda.  His  later  quarrel  with  the  papacy, 
then  under  the  influence  of  St  Bernard,  added  to  his  embarrass- 
ments and  strengthened  the  Angevin  cause. 

During  Stephen's  reign  the  church  grew  more  powerful  than 
was  for  the  good  either  of  the  state  or  itself.  Its  courts  en- 
croached on  the  sphere  of  the  lay  courts,  and  further 
Imw  claimed  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  clerks 
jt2JJ^  whether  in  holy  or  minor  orders,  with  the  result 
that  criminous  clerks,  though  degraded  by  a  spiritual 
court,  escaped  temporal  punishment.  Henry  II.,  finding 
ecclesiastical  privileges  an  obstacle  to  administrative  reform, 
demanded  that  the  bishops  should  agree  to  observe  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  realm.  These  customs  were,  he  asserted,  expressed 
in  certain  constitutions  to  which  he  required  their  assent  at  a 
council  at  Clarendon  in  1 164.  In  spirit  they  generally  mainUined 
the  rights  of  the  crown  as  they  existed  under  the  Conqueror. 
One  provided  that  clerks  convicted  of  temporal  crime  in  a 
spiritual  court  and  degraded  should  be  sentenced  by  a  lay  court 
and  punished  as  laymen.  Archbishop  Becket  (see  Becket) 
'greed,  repented  and  refused  his  assent.    The  king  tried  to  ruin 


him  by  unjust  demands;  he  appealed  to  Rome  and  fled  to  France. 
A  long  quarrel  ensued,  and  in  1x70  Henry  was  forced  to  be 
reconciled  to  Becket.    The  archlNshop's  murder  consequent  on 
the  king's  hasty  words  shocked  Christendom,  and  Henry  did 
poiance  publidy.    By  agreement  with  the  pope  he  renounced 
the  Constitutions,  but  the  encroachments  of  the  church  courts 
were  slightly  checked,  and  the  king's  dedsive  influence  on 
episcopal  elections  and  some  other  advantages  were  secured. 
The  church  in  Wales  had  become  one  with  the  English  Church 
by  the  vohmtary  submission  of  its  bishops  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury in  xxQS  and  later.    The  Irish  Church  remained  distinct, 
though  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
RngliKh  pope  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspear),  brought  it  into 
the  same  rdations  with  the  crown  as  the  English  Church  and  into 
conformity  with  it.    Under  the  guidance  <^  ecclesiastics  employed 
as  R^al  mJttisteis,  the  church  supported  the  crown  until,  in 
x3o6,  Iimocent  III.  refused  to  confirm  the  election  of  a  bishop 
nominated  by  King  John  to  Canterbury;  and  representatives 
of  the  monks  of  Christ  Churdi,  in  whom  lay  the  right  of  election, 
being  at  his  court,  the  p<^  bade  them  elect  Stephen  Langton 
whom  he  consecrated  as  archbishop.    John  refused  to  receive 
Langton  and  seized  the  estates  of  Oirist  Churdi.    Innocent 
laid  England  under  an  interdict  in  1208;  the  king  confiscated 
the  property  of  the  dergy,  banished  bishops  and  kept  sees 
vacant.    Papal  envoys  excommunicated  him  and  declared  him 
deposed  in  xaix.    Surrounded  by  enemies,  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  pope  in  xaxj,  swore  f^ty  to  him  before  his  envoy, 
acknowledged  that  he  held  his  kingdom  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
promised  a  yeariy  tribute  for  En^nd  and  Ireland.    Finally  he 
surrendered  his  crown  to  a  legate  and  received  it  back  from  him. 
The  banisbed  clergy  returned  and  an  agreement  was  made  as  to 
their  knses.    Langton  guided  the  barons  in  their  demands  on 
the  king  which  were  expressed  in  Magna  Carta.    The  first  clause 
provided,  as  charters  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen  had  already 
provided,  that  the  English  Church  should  be  "  free,"  adding  that 
it  should  have  freedom  of  dection,  which  John  had  promised 
in  X214.    As  John's  suzerain,  Innocent  annulled  the  charter, 
suspended  Langton,  and  excommunicated  the  barons  in  arms 
against  the  king.    On  John's  death,  Gualo,  legate  of  Honorius 
III.,  with  the  hdp  of  the  earl  marshal,  secured  the  throne  for 
Henry  III.,  and  he  and  his  successor  Pandulf,  as  representatives 
of  the  young  king's  suzerain,  largely  directed  English  affairs 
untiri32i,  when  Pandulf 's  departure  restored  Langton  to  his 
rightful  position  as  head  in  England  of  the  church.    Reforms 
in  disdpline  and  derical  work  were  inculcated  by  provindal 
legislation,  and  two  legates,  Otho  in  1237  and  Ottoboni  in  1268, 
promulgated  in  councils  constitutions  which  were  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  canon  law  in  England.    Religious  h'fe  was  quickened 
by  the  coming  of  the  friars  (sec  Friars).    Parochial  organization 
was  strengthened  by  the  institution  of  vicars  in  benefices  held 
by  rdigious  bodies,  which  was  regulated  and  enforced  by  the 
bishops.    It  was  a  time  of  intellectual  activity,  in  character 
rather  cosmopolitan   than   national.    English   derks  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Paris  or  law  at  Bologna;  some 
remained  abroad  and  were  famous  as  scholars,  others  like 
Archbishops  Langton,  and  Edmund  Rich,  and  Bishop  Grosse- 
teste  returned  to  be  rulers  of  the  church,  and  others  like  Roger 
Bacon  to  continue  their  studies  in  England.    The  schools  of 
Oxford,  however,  had  already  attained  repute,  and  Cambridge 
began  to  be  known  as  a  place  of  study.    The  spirit  of  the  age 
found  expression  in  art,  and  English  Gothic  architecture,  though 
originally,  like  the  learning  of  the  lime,  imported  from  France, 
took  a  line  of  its  own  and  reached  its  climax  at  this  period. 
Henry's  gratitude  for  the  benefits  which  in  his"  early  years  he 
received  from  Rome  was  shown  later  in  subservience  to  papal 
demands.    Gregory  IX.,  and  still  more  Innocent  IV.,  sorely  in 
need  of  money  to  prosecute  thdr  struggle  with  the  imperial 
house,  laid  grievous  taxes  on  the  Engfish  dergy,  supported  the 
king  in  making  heavy  demands  upon  them,  and  violated  the 
rights  of  patrons  by  appointing  to  benefices  by  "  provisions  "^ 
often  in  favour  of  foreigners.    Churchmen,  and  prominently 
Grosseteste,  the 'learned  and  holy  bishop  of  Linooto,  wha« 
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fecogniziiig  the  pope  as  the  divinely  appointed  source  oC  all 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  were  driven  to  resist  papal  orders 
which  they  held  to  be  contrary  to  apostolic  precepts.  Their 
remonstrances  were  seldom  effectual,  and  the  state  of  the 
national  church  was  noted  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  in  1358 
as  part  of  the  general  misgovemment  which  the  baronial  opposi- 
tion sought  to  remedy.  The  alliance  between  the  crown  and 
the  papacy  in  this  reign  diminished  the  liberties  of  the  church. 

Edward  I.,  who  was  a  strong  king,  checked  an  attempt  to 
magnify  the  spiritual  authority  by  the  writ  CtrcumspecU  <^aHs, 
which  defined  the  sphere  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
put  a  restraint  on  reb'gious  endowments  by  the  Statute 
of  Mortmain,  and  desiring  that  every  estate  in  the 
realm  should  have  a  akue  in  public  burdens  and 
counsek,  caused  the  beneficed  clergy  to  be  summoned  to  send 
proctors  to  parliament.  The  clergy  preferred  to  make  their  grants 
in  their  own  convocations,  and  so  lost  the  position  offered  to 
them.  For  some  years  clerical  taxation  by  the  crown  was  carried 
on  with  the  good-will  of  the  papacy;  it  was  not  oi^messive  for 
unbeneficed  dcrgy  and  incomes  below  ten  marks  were  exempt, 
and  in  theory  the  clergy  were  celibate.  Papal  demands,  however, 
were  additional  burdens.  In  1296  Boniface  VIII.,  by  his  buH 
ClerUis  lakos,  forbade  the  clergy  to  grant  money  to  lay  princes, 
and  Edward's  request  for  a  clerical  subsidy  was  in  1 297  refused  by 
convocation  led  by  Archbishop  Winchelsea.  The  king  thereupon 
outlawed  the.  clergy.  The  northern  province  yielded,  the 
southern  held  out  lon^r;  but  finally  the  clergy  made  their  peace 
severally,  each  paying  his  share,  and  the  royal  victory  was 
complete.  Winchelsea  joined  the  baronial  opposition  whkh 
forced  Edward  to  grant  the  "  Confirmation  of  the  Charters." 
Edward  procured  his  disgrace  from  Clement  V.,  and  in  return 
allowed  Clement  to  exact  so  much  from  the  church  that  the 
doings  of  the  papal  agents  provoked  an  indignant  remonstrance 
from  parliament  in  1307.  With  that  excefHion  the  king's 
dealings  with  the  church  were  statesmanlike.  He  employed 
clerical  ministers  and  paid  them  by  church  preferments,  but  his 
nominations  to  bishoprics  did  not  always  receive  papal  confinnar 
tion  which  had  become  recognized  as  essential  His  weak  son 
Edward  II.  yielded  readily  to  papal  demands.  The  majority  of 
the  bishops  of  the  reign,  and  sp^dally  those  engaged  in  politics, 
were  unworthy  men;  religion  was  at  a  low  d>b;  plurality  and 
non-residence  were  common.  By  the  constitution  Execrahilis 
John  XXII.  ordered  that  all  cures  hdd  in  plurality  save  one 
should  be  vacated,  and,  which  was  not  so  well,  "  reserved  "  all 
benefices  so  vacated  for  his  own  appointment.  As  the  residence 
of  the  popes  at  Avignon  from  xjois  to  1377  brought  them  under 
French  in^uence.  Englishmen  during  the  war  with  France  were 
^cially  displeased  that  large  sums  should  be  drawn  from  the 
kingdom  for  them  and  tha^  they  should  exercise  patronage 
there.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  popes,  though  appointing 
to  bishoprics  by  provision,  did  not  give  them  to  foreigners, 
but  they  appointed  foreigners,  enemies  of  En^and,  to  lesser 
preferments,  deaneries  and  prebends.  In  1351  the  Statute  of 
Provisors  declared  provisions  unlawful  Capitular  elections, 
however,  remained  mere  forms;  the  king  nominated,  and  the 
popes  provided,  and  took  advantage  of  their  daim  lo  appoint  to 
sees  vacant  by  translation.  Papal  interference  in  suits  concern- 
ing temporalities  was  checked  by  a  law  of  1353  (the  first  statute  of 
Praemunire)  t  which  made  punishable  by  outlawry  mnd  forfeiture 
the  carrying  before  a  foreign  tribunal  of  causes  cognizable  by 
English  courts.  This  measure  was  extended  in  136$,  and  in 
'393  by  the  great  sUtute  of  Praemunire,  Indignant  at  the  law  of 
1365,  Urban  V.  demanded  payment  of  the  tribute  promised  by 
John,  which  was  thqn  thirty-three  years  in  arrear,  but  parliament 
repudiated  the  claim.  The  Black  Death  dL<H>rganized  the  church 
by  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  who  did  their  duty  manfully 
during  the  plague.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  for  example,  800 
parishes  lost  their  incumbents  in  1349,  83  of  them  twice  over 
(Jessopp).  Large  though  insufficient  numbers  were  instituted 
to  benefices  and  unfit  persons  received  holy  orders.  The  value  of 
livings  decreased  and  many  lay  vacant.  Some  incumbents 
deserted  their  parishes  to  take  stipendiary  work  in  towns  or  secular 


csiployments,  and  unbeneficed  defgy  demanded  higher  stipends. 
Greediness  thfected  the  church  in  common  with  society  at  large. 
Yet  Chaucer's  ideal  pMirish  priest  must  have  represented  a  familiar 
type,  so  that  we  may  beUeve  that  much  good  work  was  here 
and  there  unobtrusively  done  by  the  clergy.  Prominent  among 
abuses  were  the  sale  of  pardons,  and  the  extortions  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts;  their  decrees  were  enforced  by  excommunication, 
and  on  a  writ  issued  to  the  sheriff  an  excommunicated  person 
would  be  imprisoned  until  he  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  church. 
The  state  needed  money  and  attacks  were  made  in  parliament  on 
the  wealth  of  the  church.  Already,  in  1340,  Edward  III.,  who 
quarrelled  with  Archbishop  Stratford  on  political  grounds,  had 
appointed  lay  mtnbters,  and  in  1371  William  of  Wykeham, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  other  clerical  nunistcrs  were  turned  out 
of  oflice  and  succeeded  by  laymen.  A  political  crisis  ini376  was 
followed  by  a  strug^e  between  the  bishops  and  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  the  head  of  the  anticlerical  party,  who  allied 
himself  with  John  Wydiffe  iq.v.).  He  was  unpopular,  and  when 
the  bishops  dted  Wydiffe  before  them  in  St  Paul's,  the  duke's 
conduct  provoked  a  riot  and  the  proceedings  ended  abruptly. 
Wydiffe  held  that  the  church  was  corrupted  by  wealth;  that 
only  those  in  grace  had  a  right  to  God's  gifts,  and  that  temporal 
power  belonged  only  to  laymen  and  not  to  popes  nor  priests. 
Later  he  attacked  the  papacy  itself,  which  in  1378  was  distracted 
by  the  great  schism;  by  1380  he  condemned  pilgrimages,  secret 
confession  and  masses  for  the  dead.  While  holding  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  he  denied  a  change  of  substance  in  the 
dements,  arguing  that  acddents  or  qualities,  such  as  form  and 
cok)ur,  could  not  exist  without  substance.  He  taught  that  Holy 
Scripture  was  the  only  source  of  religious  truth,  to  the  exdusion 
of  church  authority  and  tradition,  and  he  and  his  followers  made 
the  first  complete  En^ish  version  of  the  Bible.  His  opinions* 
were  ^read  by  the  poor  priests  whom  he  sent  out  to  preach  and 
by  his  English  tracts.  That  his  teaching  had  any  direct  effect  on 
the  insurrection  of  1381,  though  commonly  believed,  appears  to 
be  an  unfounded  idea;  many  priests  were  concerned  in  the 
rising,  and  specially  the  mendicant  orders,  Wydiffe's  bitter 
enemies,  but  the  motives  of  the  insurrection  were  essentially 
secular  (Oman,  The  Great  Revolt  of  1381).  The  reaction  whidi 
followed  extended  to  reb'^on,  and  Wydiffe's  doctrines  were 
condemned  by  a  chtirch  council  in  1383.  Neverthdess  he  died  in 
peace.  He  had  many  disdples,  espedally  in  Oxford  and  in 
indtistrial  centres.  The  Lollards,  as  his  followers  were  called, 
had  supporters  in  parliament  and  among  people  of  hi^  rank  in 
the  court  of  Ridiard  H.,  and  the  king's  marriage  to  Aime  of 
Bohemia  brou^t  about  the  importation  of  Wydiffe's  writings 
into  Bohemia,  where  they  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  religious 
movement  kd  by  Hus.  At  first  the  bishops  were  not  inclined  to 
persecute,  and  the  eariier  Lollards  mostly  recanted  imder 
pressure,  but  their  number  increased. 

With  the  accession  of  the  Lancastrian  house  the  crown  allied 
itself  with  the  church,  and  the  bishops  adopted  a  repressive 
policy  towards  the  Lollards.  By  the  canon  law 
obstinate  heretics  were  to  be  burnt  by  the  secular 
power,  and  though  En^nd  had  hitherto  been  almost 
free  from  heresy,  one  or  two  burnings  had  taken  place  in  accord- 
ance with  that  law.  In  140X  a  statute,  De  keretico  comburendo, 
ordered  that  heretics  convicted  in  a  spiritual  court  should  be 
committed  to  the  secular  arm  and  publidy  burned,  and ,  while  tltis 
statute  was  pending,  one  Sawtre  was  burned  as  a  relapsed  heretic 
Henry  V.  was  zealous  for  orthodoxy  and  the  persecution  of 
Lc^rds  increased;  in  1414  Sir  John  Oldcastlc,  Lord  Cobham, 
who  had  been  condemned  as  a  heretic,  escaped  and  made  an. 
insurrection;  he  was  taken  in  1417  and  hanged  and  burned. 
LoUardism  was  connected  with  an  insurrection  in  1431;  it  then 
ceased  to  have  any  political  importance,  but  it  kept  its  hold  in 
certain  towns  and  districts  on  the  lower  dasses;  many  Lollards 
were  forced  to  recant  and  others  suffered  martyrdom.  The 
church  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  As  regards  the  papacy, 
the  crown  generally  maintained  the  position  taken  up  in  the 
previous  century,  but  its  poUcy  was  fitful,  and  the  custom 
of  allowing  bishops  who  were  made  cardinals  to  retain  their  1 
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ttrengthened  papal  influence.  The  bisbops  were  Itrgely  engaged 
in  secular  business;  there  was  much  plurality,  and  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches  were  frequently  left  to  inferior- officers 
whose  lives  were  underical.  The  dergy  were  nuneroos  and 
drawn  from  all  classes,  and  humble  birth  did  not  debar  a  man 
from  attaining  the  highest  positions  in  the  church.  Candidates 
for  holy  orders  were  still  examined,  but  clerical  education  seems 
to  have  declined.  Preaching  was  rare,  partly  from  ncglectfulness 
and  partly  because,  in  1401,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  heresy,  priests  were  forbidden  to  preach  without  a  licence 
While  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  checked,  irregular  and 
temporaryconnexionswerelightly condoned.  Disdplioe generally 
was  lax,  and  exhortations  against  field-sports,  tavern  haunting 
and  other  underical  habita  seem  to  have  had  little  effect. 
Monastictsm  had  declined.  Papal  indulgences  and  relics  were 
hawked  about  chiefly  by  friars,  though  these  practices  were 
discountenanced  by  the  bishops.  On  the  other  hand,  all  educa« 
tion  was  carried  on  by  the  clergy,  and  rehgion  entered  largely  into 
the  daily  life  of  the  people,  into  their  gild-meeiings,  church-ales, 
mystery-plays  and  hoKdays,  as  well  as  idto  the  great  events  of 
family  life— baptisms,  marriages  and  deaths.  Many  statdy 
churches  were  built  in  the  prevailing  Perpendicular  style,  often 
by  efforts  in  which  all  dasses  shared,  and  many  hamlet  chapela 
supplemented  the  mother  church  in  scattered  parishes.  The 
revival  of  classical  learning  scarcdy  affected  the  church  at  large. 
Gre^  learning  was  regarded  with  suspidon  by  many  churchmen, 
but  the  English  humanists  were  orthodox.  The  movement  had 
Uttle  to  do  with  the  coming  rdigious  conflicts,  which  indeed 
killed  it,  save  that  it  awoke  in  some  learned  men  hke  Sir  Thomas 
More  a  desire  for  ecclesiastical,  though  not  doctrinal,  reform,  boA 
led  many  to  study  the  New  Testament  of  whkh  Erasmus  pub- 
Hshed  a  Gredc  text  and  Latin  paraphrases. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  i6th  century  Lollardism  still 
existed  among  the  lower  classes  in  towns,  and  was  rife  here  and 

there  in  country  districts.  Persecution  went  on  and 
J**„^  martyrdoms  are  recorded.  The  old  grievances  con- 
Ma  01m.     ceming  ecclesiastical  exactions  remained  unabated  and 

were  further  strengthened  by  an  iU-foonded  rumour 
that  Richard  Hunne,  a  Londoner  who  had  refused  to  pay  a 
mortuary,  was  imprisoned  for  heresy  in  the  Lollards'  tower,  itnd 
was  found  hanged  in  his  cell  in  1514,  had  been  murdered. 
Lutheranjsro  affeaed  England  chiefly  through  the  suireptitioos 
impturtation  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  and  heretical  books. 
In  1 521  Henry  VIII.  wrote  a  book  against  Luther  in  which  he 
maintained  the  papal  authority,  and  was  rewarded  l^  Leo  X. 
with  the  title  of  Defender  of  thie  Faith.  Henry,  however,  whose 
wiU  was  to  himself  as  the  oradcs  of  God,  finding  that  the  pope 
(^>po8ed  his  intended  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon,  deter- 
inioed  to  allow  no  supremacy  in  his  realm  save  his  own.  He 
carried  out  his  ecdesiastical  policy  by  parliamentary  he^. 
Parliament  was  packed,  and  was  skilfully  managed;  and  he  had 
on  his  side  the  popular  impatience  of  ecdesiastical  abuses,  a  new 
feeling  of  national  pride  which  would  brook  no  fordgn  inter- 
ference, the  old  desire  of  the  laity  to  lighten  their  own  burdens 
by  the  wealth  of  the  church,  and  a  growing  inclination  to  question 
or  reject  sacerdotal  authority.  He  used  these  advantages  to 
forward  his  policy,  and  when  he  met  with  opposition,  enforced  his 
wiU  as  a  despot.  The  parliament  of  i52<)  ksted  until  1536;  it 
broke  the  bonds  of  Rome,  established  royal  supremacy  over  the 
English  Church,  and  effected  a  redistribution  of  national  wealth 
at  the  expense  of  the  q>irituality.  It  began  by  acts  abolishing 
ecdesiastical  exactions,  sudi  as  excessive  mortuaries  and  fees  lor 
probate,  and  by  prohibiting  pluralities  except  in  stated  cases, 
application  to  Rome  for  licence  to  evade  the  act  being  made 
penal.*  Henry  having  crushed  his  minister  Cardinal  Wobey, 
archbishop  of  York,  declared  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
involved  in  a  fraemunire  by  their  submission  to  Wolse/s  legatine 
authority,  and  ordered  the  convocation  to  purchase  pardon  by  a 
large  payment,  and  by  acknowledging  him  as  "  Protector  and 
Supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church  and  Clctgy."  After  mfttdi 
debate,  the  acknowledgment  was  made  in  1 531,  with  the  qualifiea^ 
tion  "  so  far  as  the  biw  of  Christ  allows."    A  "  auppK^ation  " 


against  detical  juriMUctfon  and  legislation  by' convocation  was 
obtained  from  the  Commons  in  1532,  and  Henry  received  from 
convocation  the  "  submisuon  <A  the  dergy,"  surrendering  its 
legislative  power  except  on  royal  licence,  and  consenting  to  a 
revision  of  the  canon  law  by  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the' 
king.  A  bill  for  ooodidonally  withhdding  the  payment  of 
anfuOeSt  or  first-fndts,  to  R<Mne  was  passed,  and  Henry  took 
advantage  of  the  fear  of  the  Roman  court  lest  it  should  lose  these 
pa3rment%  to  obtain  without  th^  usual  fees  bulk  promoting 
Cranmer  to  theses  of  Canterbury  in  1533,  and  thus  was  enabled 
to  gain  his  divorce.  Cranmer  prono<mced  his  marriage  to 
Catherine  nuU.  and  dedared  him  lawfully  married  to  Anne 
Boleyn.  Clenuent  VIL  retorted  by  excommunicating  the  king, 
but  for  that  Henry  cared  not.  Appeals  to  Rome  were  forbidden 
by  statute,  and  the  council  ordained  that  the  pope  should 
thenceforth  only  be  wpdkesi  of  as  bishop  of  Rome,  as  not  having 
authority  in  England.  In  1534  the  restraint  erf  annates  was 
confirmed  by  law,  aH  payments  to  Rome  were  forbidden,  and  it 
wat  enacted  that,  on  receiving  neural  Ucenceto  dect,  cathedral 
chapters  must  dect  bishops  nominated  by  the  king.  The  papal 
power  was  extirpated  by  statiOe,  pariiament  at  the  same  time 
declaring  that  ndther  the  king  mn-  kingdom  would  vary  from  the 
*'  Catholic  faith  of  Christendom."  The  submission  of  the  dergy 
was  made  law.  Appeals  from  the  archbishc^*  courts  were  to  be* 
to  the  king  in  dumcery,  and  were  to  be  heard  bycommis8i<merSy 
whence  arose  the  Court  of  Ddegates  as  the  court  of  final  appeal 
in  ecdesiastical  cases.  The  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices 
were  given  to  the  king,  and  his  title  as  "  Supreme  Head  in  earth* 
of  the  Church  of  England  "  was  dedared  by  parh'ament  without 
the  qualification  added  by  convocation.  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  btdy  chancellor,  the  two  most 
eminent  Enghshmen,  were  beheaded  in  1535  on  an  accusation  of 
attempting  to  deprive  the  king  of  this  title,  and  some  Carthusian- 
monks  suffered  a  more  crud  martyrdom  in  the  same  cause.. 
Meanwhile  New  Testaments  were  burnt,  and  heretics,  or  re- 
formers, forced  to  abjure  or,  remaining  steadfast,  were  sent  to  the- 
stake,  for  though  the  heresy  law  of  Henry  IV.  was  repealed, 
heresy  was  atiU  punishable  by  death,  and  persecution  was  not 
abated.  By  breilking  the  bonds  of  Rome  Henry  did  not  give  the 
church  freedom;  he  substituted  a  single  despotism  for  the  dual 
authority,  which  pope  and  Idng  had  previously  exercised  over  it. 
In  1535  Cromwell,  the  king's  vicar-general,  began  a  visiution  of 
the  monatteries.  The  reports  {cfnperta)  of  his  commissionera 
having  been  delivered  to  the  king  and  communicated  to  parlia* 
ment  in  1536,  parliament  dedared  the  smaller  monasteries 
corrupt,  and  granted  the  king  all  of  leas  value  than  £200  a  year* 
A  rebdtion  in  Lincolnshire  and  another  in  the  north,  the  formid- 
able Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  followed.  Thesuppression  of  the  greater 
houses  %as  effected  gradoally,  surrenders  were  obtained  by 
pressure,  and  three  abbots  who  were  rductant  to  give  up  the 
possessions  of  their  convents  for  confiscation  were  hanged. 
Monastic  shrines  and  treasuries  were  sacked  and  the  spoM  sent  to 
the  king,  to  whom  parliament  granted  all  the  houses,  their  lands 
and  possessions.  Of  the  enormous  wealth  thus  gained  Henry 
spent  a' part  on  national  defence,  a  Uttle  on  the  foundation  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Westminster,  dissolved  in  1550,  Bristol,  Chester, 
Gloucester,  Oxford  and  Peterborough,  and  gave  the  lands  to  men 
dther  useful  to  or  favoured  by  himself,  or  sold  than  to  rich 
purchasers.  In  1536  he  dictated  the  belief  and  cerenumlal  of  tb^ 
church  by  issuing  Ten  Articles  whidi  were  subscribed  by  con- 
vocation. This  fintformulazy  of  the  Enj^ish  Church  as  separate 
from  Rome  did  not  contravene  Catholic  doctrine,  though  it 
showed  the  influence!^  Lutheran  modds.  Another  exposition  of 
Andean  doctrine  was  made  in  the  InsHlmUon  of  a  Ckristian  Man 
or  "  Bishops'  book,"  in  some  respects  more  likely  to  satisfy  those 
attached  to  the  tenets  of  Rome,  in  others,  as  in  the  distinct 
repudiation  of  purgatory  and  the  dedasation  that  salvatjon 
dq>ended  solely  on  the  meriu  of  Christ,  showing  an  advance. 
It  was  pid>lished  in  1537  with  Henry's  sanction  but  not  by 
aiithcnity*  In  that  year  licence  was  granted  for  the  sale  of  a 
trandation  of  the  Bible,  and  in  1538  another  version  called 
Matthew's  Bible,  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  all  churches  (see 
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Bole)."  Pilgrimages 'were^8iipt>tes8«d  and' images  used  for 
worsh^)  destroyed.  Denial  of  the  king's  suiuremacy,  denial  of 
the  corporal  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  insults  to  Catholic 
rites  were  alike  punished  by  cruel  death.  The  publication  abroad 
of  the  king's  excommunication  rendered  an  assertion  of  orthodoxy 
advisable  for  political  reasons,  and  in  1539  came  the  Act  of  the 
Six  Articles  attaching  extreme  penalties  to  deviations  from 
Catholic  doctrines.  The  backward  smng  of  the  pendulum 
continued;  Cnmiwell  was  beheaded  and  three  reforming 
preachers  were  burnt  in  x  540.  Prosecutions  for  heresy  under  the 
act  were  fitful:  four  gospellers  were  burnt  in  London  in  1546, 
of  whom  the  celebrated  Anne  Askew  was  one.  Cranmer,  how- 
ever, did  not  lose  the  king's  favour.  A  fresh  attempt  to  define 
doctrine  was  made  in  the  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  a 
Christian  Man,  the  "  King's  Book,"  published  by  authority  in 
X543,  which,  while  repudiating  the  pope,  was  a  declaration  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy.  A  Primer ,  or  private  prayer-book,  of  which 
parts  were  in  English,  as  the  litany  composed  by  Cranmer,  and 
virtually  the  same  as  at  present,  was  issued  in  1546,  and  further 
liturgical  change  seemed  probable  when  Henry  died  in  1547. 

Henry,  while  changing  many  things  in  the  church,  would  not 
allow  any  deviation  in  essentials  from  the  religion  of  Catholic 
Europe,  which  was  not  then  so  dogmatically  defined  as  it  was 
later  by  the  council  of  Trent.  Edward  VL  was  a  duld,  and  the 
Protector  Somerset  and  the  council  favoured  further  changes, 
which  were  carried  out  with  Cranmer's  help.  They  inued  a 
book  of  HomiHes  and  a  set  of  injunctions  which  were  enforced 
by  a  royal  visitation.  Pictures  and  much  painted  glass  were 
destroyed  in  churches,  frescoed  walls  were  whitewashed,  and 
in  1548,  the  removal  of  all  images  was  decreed.  Parliament 
ordered  that  bishops  should  be  appointed  by  letters  patent  and 
hold  their  courts  in  the  king's  name.  An  act  of  the  last  reign 
granting  the  king  all  chantries  and  gilds  was  enlarged  and 
enforced  with  cruel  injustice  to  the  poor.  On  the  petition  of 
convocation  parliament  allowed  the  marriage  of  priests;  and 
it  further  ordered  that  the  laity  should  receive  the  cup  in  com- 
munion. A  commimion  book  was  issued  by  the  coundl  in 
English,  the  Latin  mass  being  retained  for  a  time.  Many 
German  re&»iners  came  to  England,  were  favoured  by  the 
council,  and  gained  influence  over  Cranmer.  The  first  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Untfonnity  in 
1549;  it  retained  much  inm  old  service  books,  but  the  com- 
munion oflke  is  Lutheran  in  character.  It  cxdted  discontent, 
and  a  serious  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  West,  the  insurgents 
demanding,  the  revival  of  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  new  service  as  ''like  a  Christmas  game." 
After  Somerset's  fall  the  government  rapidly  pushed  forward 
reformation.  A  new  Ordinal  issued  with  parliamentary  approval 
in  1550  was  significant  of  the  change  in  sacramental  doctrine, 
and  the  four  minor  orders  disappeared.  Altars  were  destroyed 
and  tables  substituted.  Five  bishops,  Bonner  of  London, 
Gardiner  of  Winchester,  and  Heath  of  Worcester,  then  already 
in  prison,  and  two  others,  were  dq>rived;  and  the  Lady  Mary, 
who  would  not  give  up  the  mass,  was  harshly  treated.  The 
reformers  were  not  tolerant;  for  a  woman  was  burnt  for  Arianism 
in  1550  and  a  male  Anabaptist  in  1551.  Under  the  influence 
of  foreign  reformers,  who  took  a  lower  view  of  the  Eucharist 
than  the  Lutheran  divines,  Cranmer  soon  advanced  beyond  the 
prayer-book  of  1549. '  A  second  prasrer-book,  departing  further 
from  the  old  order,  appeared  in  1559,  «nd  without  being  accepted 
by  convocation  was  enforced  by  another  Act  of  Uniformity,  and 
in  IS53  a  catechism  and  .forty-two  articles  of  rdigion  were 
authorized  by  Edward  for. subscription  by  the  dergy,-  though 
not  laid  before  convocation.  A  revision  of  the  canon  law  in 
accordance  with  the  act  for  "  8ubihiasi<m  o(  the  dergy  **  was  at 
hst  undertaken  in  xsSTt  but  the  only  result  was  a  document 
entitled  Reformatia  legum  ecdesiaslicarumf  wbadi  never  teceivtd 
authority.  Edward  died  in  1555.  Apart  fnwn  matters  of  faith, 
the  church  had  fared  ill  under  a  royal  supremacy  exercised  by 
self-seeking  nobles  in  the  name  of  the  boy-king.  Convocation 
lost  all  authority  and  l^shops  were  treated  as  state  offidab 
liable  to  deprivation  for.disobedience  to.  tha  conndL    Means  ol 


worship  were  diminished,  and  the  poor  were  shamefully  wronged 
by  the  sufi^ression  of  chantries,  gilds  and  holy  days;  even  the 
few  sheep  of  the  poor  brethren  of  a  gild  were  seised  to  swell  a 
sum  which  from  1550  was  largdy  diverted  from  public  purposes 
to  private  gaiiL  Churches  were  despoiled  of  Uieir  plate;  the 
old  bishops  were  forced,  the  new  more  easily  persuaded,  to  givtf 
up  lands  belongiiig  to  their  sees,  and  rich  men  grew  richer  by 
robbing  God. 

When  Mary  succeeded  her  brother,  the  deprived  bishops 
were  restored,  some  reforming  bishops  were  imprisoned,  and 
Cranmer,  who  was  implicated  in  the  plot  on  behalf  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,'  was  attainted  of  treason.  As  regards  doctrine; 
religious  practices  and  papal  supremaQr,  Mary  was  set  on 
bringing  back  her  realm  to  the  position  existing  befolre  her 
father's  quarrd  with  Rome.  Her  first  parliament  repealed  the 
ecdesiastical  legislati<m  of  Edward's  reign,  and  convocation 
formally  accepted  transubstantiation.  Seven  U^(^  were 
deprived  in  1554,  four  of  them  as  married,  and  about  a  fifth  of 
the  boMfioed  dergy,  though  some  received  other  benefices  after 
putting  away  thdr  wives.  Apparently  Mary  at  first  believed 
that  her  aitthority  would  be  accepted  in  reUgious  matters;  but 
she  met  with  Of^Msition,  partly  provocative,  for  Wyat's  re^ 
bellion  consequent  on  her  intended  marriage  to  Philip  of  Spain 
was  dosdy  connected  with  reh'gion,  and  more  largely  passive 
in  the  noble  resolution  of  those  who  chose  martyrdom  rather 
than  denial  of  their  faith.  To  the  nation  at  large,  though  not 
averse  from  the  old  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church,  a 
return  to  the  Roman  obedience  was  distastefuL  Nevertheless, 
Cardinal  Pole  was  received  as  legate,  and  the  title  of  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  having  been  dropped,  a  parliament  carefully 
packed,  and  the  fears  of  the  rich  appeased  by  the  assurance  that, 
they  would  not  have  to  surrender  the  monastic  lands,  he  absolved 
the  nation  in  parliament  and  reunited  it  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
on  November  30, 1554,  the  clergy  being  absolved  in  convocation. 
Parliament  rqpealed  all  acts  against  the  Roman  see  since  the 
twentieth  3rear  of  Henry  VIH.  The  heresy  laws  were  revived, 
and  a  horrible  persecution  of  those  ^o  refused  to  disown  the 
doctrines  of  the  prayer-book  began  in  15^5,  and  lasted  during 
the  remainder  of  the  reign.  Nearly  300  persons  were  burned 
to  death  as  heretics  in  these  four  years,  among  them  bdng  five 
bishops:  Hooper  of  Gloucester,  Ferrar  of  St  David's,  Ridley 
of  London,  and  Latimer  (until  1539)  of  Worcester  in  1555,  and 
Archbishop  Cranmer  in  1556.  The  chief  responsibility  for  these 
horn^s  rests  with  the  queen;  the  bishops  who  examined  the 
accused  were  less  zealous  than  she  desired.  The  most  prominent 
among  them  in  persecution  was  Bonno*  of  London.  The  exika 
for  religion  were  recdved  at  Frankfort,  Strassburg  and  ZQrich. 
At  Fkankfort  a  party  among  them  objected  to  the  ceremonies 
retained  in  the  prayer-book,  and,  encouraged  by  Calvin  and  by 
Knox,  who  came  t6  them  from  Geneva,  quarrelled  with  those 
who  desired  to  keep  the  book  unchanged.  Mary  died  in  X558. 
Her  reign  arrested  the  rapid  spoliation  of  the  church  and  possibly 
prevented  the  adoption  of  doctrines  which  would  have  destroyed 
its  apostolic  character;  the  persecution  by  which  it  was  dis- 
graced irtrengthened  the  hold  of  the  reformed  religion  on  the 
people  and  made  another  acceptance  of  Roman  supremacy  for 
ever  impossible. 

Elizabeth's  accession  was  hailed  with  pleasure;  she  was 
known  to  didike  her  sister's  ecdeaastical  policy,  and  a  change 
was  expected.    An  Act  of  Supremacy  restored  to  the        gt^g^ 
crown  the  authority  over  the  church  held  by  Heniy        betham 
Vni.,  and  provided  tot  its  exerdse  by  commissioners,       "'''T 
whence  came  the  court  of  High  Commission  nominated       "" 
by  the  crown,  as  a  high  ecclesiastical  court;  but  Elizabeth 
rejected  the  title  of  Supreme  Head,  and  used  that  of  Supreme 
Governor,  as  "over  all  persons  and  in  ^  cases  within  her 
dominions  supreme."    An  Act  of  Uniformity  prescribed  tha 
Hse  of  the  pray^-book  of  X559  in  a  revised  form  which  raised 
the  levd  of  its  doctrine,  aiid  injunctions  (.enforced  by  a  royal 
visitation  re-estabUshed  the  reformed  order.    AU  the  Marian 
bishops  save  two  refused  theoath  of  supremacy  and  were  deprived, 
and  dghi  WSR  imprisoned.    Of  the  dergy  generally  few  refused 
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ilt;  for  oi4y  aome  aoo  were  deprived  lor  rcUgioii  duriog  the  first 
six  yean  of  the  reign.  Bisbopt  for  the  vacmnt  sees  were  nominated 
by  the  crown  and  elected  by  their  chapteia  as  in  Henry's  reign; 
Matthew  Parker  wascanonically  consecrated  archbishop  of  Caa- 
terbury.  The  orthodoxy  of  the  church  was  vindicated  by  Bishop 
Jewel's  Apohiia  ectUsiae  AngliciUMe*  Adherents  to  Rone 
vainly  tried  to  obtain  papal  sanction  for  attending  the  churdi 
services,  and  were  forced  either  to  disobey  the  pope  or  become 
'*  recusants  ";  many  were  fined,  and  those  who  attended  mass 
were  imprisoned.  Meanwhile  a  party^  soon  known  as  Puritans, 
rebelled  against  church  order;  the  cixilcs  who  had  come  under 
Genevan  influence  objecting  on  their  return  to  vestments  and 
ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  prayer-book.  There  was  much  non- 
conformity  in  the  church  which  the  queen  ordered  the  bishops 
to  correct.  Parker,  though  averse  to  violent  measures,  in- 
sisted on  obedience  to  his  *'  Advertisements  "  of  1566,  which, 
though  not  fonnally  authonxed  by  the  queen,  expressed  her 
will,  and  became  held  ss  authoritative,  and  some  of  Ui«  refractory 
were  punished.  A  company  engaged  in  inregular  woiahip  was 
discovered  in  London  in  1567  and  a  few  petsons  were  imprisoned 
by  the  magistrate.  Active  imposition  to  the  government  was 
stirred  up  by  Pius  V.,  and  in  1569  a  rebellion  in  the  north,  where 
the  old  religion  was  stroi^,  was  aided  by  papal  money  and 
encouraged  by  hopes  of  Spanish  intervention.  In  1570  Phis 
published  a  bull  excommunicating  and  deposing  the  queen. 
Thenceforward  recusants  bad  to  choose  between  loyalty  to  the 
queen  and  loyalty  to  the  pope.  They  lay  under  suspickm,  and 
severe  penal  laws  were  enacted  against  Romish  practices.  About 
1579  many  seminary  priests  and  Jesoits  came  over  to  England 
as  missionaries;  some  actively  engaged  in  treason,  all  were 
kgally  traitors.  The  country  .was  threatened  with  foreign 
invasion,  plots  against  the  government  were  detected,  and  the 
queen's  life  was  held  to  be  endangered.  The  oouncB  hunted 
down  these  priests  and  their  abetton,  and  many  were  executed, 
raartyn  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pope's  power  of  deposition. 
The  number  put  to  death  in  this  reign  under  the  penal  laws  was 
187.  The  papal  policy  defeated  itself ;  a  large  number  of  the  old 
religion  wUle  retaining  their  faith  chose  to  be  loyal  to  the  queen 
lather  than  lend  themselves  to  the  designs  ol  her  enemies.  From 
1571  recusants  can  no  longer  be  reckoned  as  nonconforming 
memben  of  the  English  Church:  the  hiw  recognised  them  as 
separate  from  it.  The  church's  doctrine  was  defined  in  the 
yyfj^hWtw  of  1570,  and  in  the  revised  articles  of  religion  which 
appeared  as  the  XXXIX.  Artkks  in  1571,  and  iu  law  by  a  body 
of  canons  published  with  authority  in  1576,  the  attempt  at 
codification  made  in  the  Reformatio  legitm  havfaig  been  laid 


From  1574  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  strove  to  introduce 
Presbyterianism.  Cause  lor  grievance  existed  in  the  state  of 
the  church  which  had  suffered  from  the  late  violent 
changes.  Elisabeth  plundered  it,  and  laymen  who 
owned  the  rectories  formerly  held  by  monasteries 
followed  her  exampk;  bishoprics  were  impoverished 
by  the  queen  and  parish  cures  by  her  subjects,  and  the  reform  of 
abuses  was  checked  by  self-interest.  As  bishops,  along  with  some 
able  men,  EUaabeth  chose  othen  of  an  inferior  stamp  who  con- 
sented to  the  plunder  of  their  sees  and  whom  she  could  use 
to  report  on  recusants  and  harry  nonconformists.  Separation, 
or  Independency,  began  about  1 578  with  the  followers  of  Robert 
Browne,  who  repudiated  the  queen's  ecclesiastical  authority; 
Cwo  Biownhte  were  exeaited  in  1583.  The  nonconformists 
lemaiiied  in  the  churchand  continued  their  efforts  to  subvert  its 
episcopal  s>vtcm.  Elisabeth,  though  personally  little  inffuenced 
by  refigion,  understood  the  policial  value  of  the  cburdi,  and 
would  allow  no  slackness  in  enforcing  conformity.  ArchMshop 
Grindal  was  sequestrated  for  defending  "  prophesyings,"  or 
meetings  of  the  Puritan  clergy  for  religious  exerdses.  The  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  there  was  a  Puritan  element,  repeatedly 
attempted  to  discuss  church  questions  and  was  sharply  silenced 
by  the  queen,  who  would  not  allow  any  Interference  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters.  Whitgift,  who  succeeded  Grindal  in  1583,  though 
kind-hearted,  was  strict  in  his  administration  of  the  law.  Violent 


attacks  wen  made  upon  the  bishops  in  ths  Martin  Marprelate 
tracts  printed  by  a  secret  press;  their  author  Is  unknown, 
but  some  who  were  probably  connected  with  them  were  executed 
lor  publishing  seditious  b'bels.  Whitglft's  firmness  met  with 
success.  During  the  last  yean  of  the  rdgn  the  movement 
towards  Presbyterianism  was  checked  and  nonconformity  was 
less  prominent.  The  church  regained  a  measure  of  orderiiness 
and  vigour;  its  daims  on  allegiance  were  advocated  by  eminent 
divines  and  expounded  in  the  stately  pages  of  Hooker.  The* 
queen,  who  had  so  vigorously  ordered  ecclesiastical  affain,  died 
in  1603. 

On  the  accession  of  James  L  the  Puritans  expressed  their 
desire  for  ecclesiastical  change  in  the  Millenary  Petition  iriilch 
purported  to  come  from  1000  clergy;  their  requests 
were  moderate,  a  sign  of  the  success  of  Whitgift's 
policy,  but  some  «>uld  not  have  been  granted  without 
causing  wide^read  dissatisfaction.  At  a  conference 
between  divines  of  the  two  parties  at  Hampton  Co«urt  In  1604, 
James,  rott^y  decided  against  the  Puritans.  Soipe  small 
iterations  were  made  in  the  prayer-book,  and  a  new  version 
of  the  Bible  was  undertaken,  which  app«ued  In  1611  as  the 
''authorised  version."  In  1604  convocation  framed  a  code  of 
canons  which  received  n^al  authorisation.  Refusal  to  obey 
them  was  punished  with  deprivation,  and,  according  to  S.  R. 
Gardiner,  about  300  clergy  were  deiNrived,  though  a  17th  century 
writer  (Peter  Heylyn)  puts  the  number  at  49  only,  which  W.  H. 
Frere  (History  of  the  Englisk  CktircM,  755^x^25,  p.  321)  thinks 
more  credible.  Conformity  could  still  be  enforced,  but  before 
long  the  Puritan  party  grew  in  strength  partly  from  leh'gious  and' 
partly  from  political  causes.  They  would  not  admit  any  authority 
in  reUglon  that  was  not  based  on  the  scriptures;  their  opponents' 
maintained  that  the  church  had  authority  to  ordain  ceremonies 
not  contrary  to  the  scriptures.  In  doctrine  the  Puritans  rs* 
mained  faithful  to  the  Calvinism  In  which  most  Englishmen  of 
the  day  had  been  brought  up;  they  called  the  hi|^  churchmen 
Arminians,  and  asserted  that  they  were  inclined  to  R<Mne. 
The  Commons  became  increasingly  Puritan;  they  were  strong. 
Protestant  and  demahded  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
recusants,  who  suffered  much,  specially  after  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  of  r6o5,  though  they  were  sometimes  shielded  by  the  king. 
The  Commons  re^uxled  ecdesiastical  jurisdiction  with  didike, 
specially  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  which  had  developed 
from  the  ecclesiastical  commissions  <A  EUzabeth  and  was  hated 
ss  a  means  of  coercion  based  on  prerogative.  The  bishops 
derived  their  support  from  the  king,  and  the  church  in  return 
supported  the  king's  daim  to  abs<4utism  and  divine  right.  It 
suffered  heavily  from  this  alliance.  As  men  saw  the  churdi  on 
the  side  oi  absolutism,  Puritanism  grew  strong  both  among  the 
country  gentry,  who  were  largely  represented  in  the  Commons, 
and  among  the  itation  at  huge,  and  the  church  lost  ground 
through  the  king's  political  errors.  A  restoration  of  order  and 
decency  in  worship  and  the  introduction  of  mow  ceremonial 
begun  in  James's  reign  were  carried  on  by  Laud  (^.t.)  under 
Charles  I.  Laud  aim^  at  silencing  disputes  about  doctrine  and 
enforcing  outward  uniformity;  the  Puritans  hated  ceremonial 
and  wished  to  make  every  one  accept  their  doctrines.  Many 
of  the  reforms  introduced  by  Laud  after  he  became  archbMiop^ 
in  1633  were  needful,  but  they  offended  the  Puritans  and  were 
enforced  in  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  manner,  for  he  lacked  wisdom 
and  sympathy.  Under  his  rule  nonconforming  dergy  were 
deprived  and  sometimes  imprisoned.  The  crud  pimi^ments 
inflicted  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
the  unpopukrity  of  the  High  Commission  Court,  his  own  harsh 
dealing,  and  the  part  which  he  took  in  politics  as  a  confidential 
adviser  of  the  king,  combined  to  bring  odium  upon  him  and  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  system  which  he  represented.  The  church  was 
weak,  for  the  Lau(fian  system  was  disliked  by  the  nation.  A 
storm  of  discontent  with  the  course  of  affairs  both  in  diurch 
and  state  gathered.  In  1640  Charies,  after  dissolving  parlia- 
ment, prolonged  the  ses^on  of  convocation,  which  issued  canons 
magnifying  the  royal  authority  and  imposing  the  so-called 
"  ef  fttera  oath  "  against  innovatioBS  on  afl  clergy,  graduates 
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ftnd  othen.  The  Long  ParlEiiiient  voted  llift  canons  ilegat; 
Ltud  was  imprisoned,  mnd  in  164a  the  bishops  were  excluded 
from  parliament.  The  dvil  war  began  fa  164a;  in  1643  a  ^^ 
was  passed  for  the  taking  away  of  episcopacy,  in  1645  l^^ 
was  bdieaded,  and  parlkiment  idwliabed  the  prayer-bode  and 
accepted  the  Presbyterian  directory,  and  from  x^6  Presbyterian- 
ism  was  the  legal  form  of  church  government.  Many,  perhaps 
«ooo,  dergy  were  deprived;  some  were  imprisoned  and  otherwise 
maltreated,  though  a  fifth  of  their  former  revenues  was  assigned 
to  the  dispossessed.  The  king,  who  was  bdieaded  in  1 649,  anight 
have  extricated  himself  from  his  difficulties. if  he  had  consented 
to  the  overthrow  of  episcopacy,  and  may  therefore  be  bdd  a 
martyr  to  the  church's  cause.  The  victory  of  the  army  over  the 
parliament  secured  England  against  the  tyranny  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  but  did  not  better  the  condition  ^  the  episa^Md  dergy; 
the  toleration  insisted  on  by  the  Independents  did  not  extend 
to  "  prelacy."  Churchmen,  however,  occasionally  enjoyed  the 
ministrations  of  their  own  dergy  in  private  bouses,  and  though 
tbdr  worship  was  sometimes  disturbed  they  were  not  seri- 
ously persecuted  for  engaging  in  it.  Non-ddinqucnt  or  non- 
sequestrated  private  patronage  and  the  (d>ltgation  of  tithes  were 
retained.  Community  of  suffering  and  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
brought  the  royalist  country  gentry  into  sympathy  with  the 
dergy,  and  at  the  Restoration  the  church  had  the  hold  upon 
the  affection  of  the  laity  winch  it  lacked  under  the  Laudtan  rule* 
On  the  king's  rcstontion  the  survivors  of  the  ejected  dergy 
quietly  regained  their  benefices.  The  Presbyteriana  helped  to 
ff^  bring  back  the  king  and  looked  for  a  reward.    Charles 

AtjfMs*  II.  pnomised  them  a  limited  episcopacy  and  other 
ff^  ooocesflSons,  but  his  {dan  was  rejected  by  the  Commons. 

*•**  A  conference  at  the  Savoy  between,  leading  Presby- 
terians Mid  churchmen  in  i66x  was  ineffectual,  and  a  revision 
of  the  prayer-book  by  convocation  furlho'  discontented  non- 
conformists. The  parliament  of  1661  was  violently  anti-Puritan, 
and  in  1662  passed  an  Act  of  Uniformity  providing  that  all 
ministers  not  epiKOpally  ordained  or  refusing  to  conform  should 
be  deprived  on  St  Bartholomew's  day,  the  X4th  of  August 
following.  About  2000  minisiers  are  said  to  have  been  ^jeoted^ 
and  in  1665  ejected  minivers  were  forbidden  to  come  witiun 
five  miles  of  their  former  curea^  Though  some  bii^ps  and 
dergy  showed,  kindness  to  the  ejected,  churchmen  generally 
approved  of  this  opprtsslve  legislation;  they  could  not  forget 
the  wrongs  inflicted  on  ttidr  church  by  the  once  triumphant 
Puritans.  Nonoonfonnist  worship  was  made  puniriiable  by 
fine  and  impriaonment,  and  on  the  third  offence  by  tmnspoftft- 
tk)n.  In  1^2  Chades,  who  had  secretly  promkcd  the  FreDch 
king  openly  to  profess  Roman  Catholicism,  issued  a  I>edaration 
of  Indulgenice  which  applied  botJi  to  Romanists  and  Protestant 
Nonconformists,  but  parliament  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
it,  and,  in  x673»  passed  a  Test  Act  making  reception  of  the  holy 
communion  and  a  denial  of  transubstairtialioo  necessary  qualifr- 
catioiM  for  public  office.  Later,  whoi  the  dissenters  found 
frimds  among  the  party  in  parliament  opposed  to  the  crown, 
the  church  supplied  the  king,  and  the  doctrine  of  pasuve 
obedience  was  generally  accepted  by  the  defgy.  The  church 
was  popular,  and  among  the  great  preachers  and  theologians 
ytho  adorned  it  in  the  Caroline  period  were  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Pearson,  Bull,  Barrow,  South  and  Stillmgfleet.  The  bwer 
dergy  were  mostly  poor,  and  their  sodal  position  was  conse- 
quently often  hiunble,  but  the  pictures  of  derical  humiliation 
after  1660  are  generally  oyercoloured;  the  assertion  that  they 
commonly  married  servantsor  «ast-off  mistresses  of  their  patrons 
has  been  disproved,  and  it  is  certain  that  men  of  good  family 
entered  holy  orders*  In  accordance  with  an  agreement  between 
Archbishop  Sheldon  and  Lord  ChanceUor  Clarendon,  the  dergy 
ceased  to  tax  tbemsdves  in  convocation,  and  from  1665  have  been 
taxed  by  parliament.  James  II.,  though  a  Romanist,  promised 
to  protect  the  church,  and  the  dergy  were  on  his  ^e  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  supported  by 
dissenters.  The  church  and  the  nation,  however,  were  strongly 
Protestant  and  were  soon  alarmed  by  his  efforts  to  Romanize 
the  country.    Jarnc*  dispensod  vith  the  law  by  prerogative  and 


appointed  Romanists  to  oAices  in  defiance  of  the  Test  Act.  In 
1688  he  ordered  that  his  dedarution  for  liberty  <rf  consdenoe. 
issued  in  the  interest  of  Romanism,  should  be  read  in  dl 
churches.  His  order  was  almost  universally  disobeyed.  Ard^ 
bishop  Sancroft  and  six  bishops  who  remonstrated  against  ii 
were  brought  to  trial,  and  were  acquitted  to  the  extreme  deli^ 
of  the  nation.    Janies*^  attack  on  the  dwrch  cost  him  hii  crown. 

Sancroft  and  eight  bbliops  would  not  befie  thdr  bdief  in  the 
doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience  by  swearftig 
allegianoe  to  William  and  Maiy,  and  the  archbbhop, 
five  bishops  and  over  400  dergy  were  depriv^  aUSSk^ 
Certain  of  these  nonjuring  bishops  consecrated  others 
and  a  schism  ensued.  The  loss  to  the  diurcb  was  heavy;  for 
among  the  nonjurors  were  many  men  of  hxAy  lives  and  eminent 
learning,  and  the  fact  that  some  suffered  for  conscience*  sake 
seemed'a  reproach  on  the  rest  of  the  dexgy.  After  1715  the 
secession  became  nnimportant.  Protestantism  was  secured 
from  further  royal  attadc  by  the  BID  of  Rights;  and  in  1701 
the  Act  of  Succession  provided  that  all  future  soverdgns 
should  be  members  of  the  Church  of  En^and.  That  Ute  kii^s 
title  vested  on  a  parliamentary  decision  was  destmctive  of  the 
clerical  theory  of  divine  right,  and  encouraged  Erastianism, 
then  specially  dangerous  to  the  church;  for  W^am,  a  Dutdi 
Presb3rterian,  gave  bishoprks  to^  men  personally  worthy,  but 
more  desirous  of  union  with  either  Protestant  bodfes  than  jealous 
for  the  prindplea  of  thdr  own  ciraith.  A  Mil  for  union  wai 
rejected  in  the  Commons,  where  the  dnirch  party  had  a  majority, 
though  one  for  toleration  of  Protestant  dtasenters  became  kw. 
William,  nmdous  for  ooneeasions  tO  diteenters,  appointed  a 
coramiuee  of  convocation  for  altering  the  liturgy,  canons  and 
ecdesiastical  courts,  but  the  Tory  party  in  the  lower  bouse  ol 
convocation  was  strong  and  the  scheme  was  abortive.  A  long 
controversy  began  between  the  two  houses:  the  bidiops  wen 
mostly  Whigs  with  ktitudinarian  tendendes,  the  lower  dergy 
Torica  and  high  churchmen.  During  most  of  the  reign  convoca- 
tion was  suspended  and  the  churdi  was  governed  by  royal 
injunctions,  a  system  injurious  to  its  welfare.  It  lud  been  the 
bo^wark  of  the  nation  agakist  Romanism  under  James  II.,  and 
the  affection  of  the  nation  enabkd  it  to  preserve  its  distinctive 
character  amid  dangers  of  an  <ippoaite  kfod  \mder  William  HI* 
Its  religious  life  was  active;  ateodotions  for  worship  and  th« 
reformation  of  manners  led  to  more  frequent  services,  theestab* 
Ushment  of  schools  for  poor  children,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (S.P.C.R.)'and  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Fbrdgn  ParU  (S.P.O.).  This 
activity  and  the  disoord  between  the  twio  houses  of  convocatioo 
continued  during  Anne's  reign.  Anne  was  a  strong  drart^ 
woman,  and  under  ber  the  churah  reached  its  highest  point  of 
popularity  and  influence.  Its  supposed  interests  were  Used  by 
the  Tories  for  political  ends.  Hende  the  Oocarional  Conformity 
Act,  to  prevent  evasion  of  tlie  Test  Act,  and  a  tyiaanical  Schisni 
Act,  both  repealed  in  1718,  bekmg  rather  to  the  history  of 
parties  than  to  that  of  the  church.  So,  too,  does  the  case  of  Dr 
Sacheverdl,  who  was  prosecuted  for  a  vk>lently  Tory  semxm. 
His  trial,  in  1710,  caused  much  exdtement;  mobs  slwuted  for 
"  High  Church  and  Dr  Sacheverdl,"  and  the  lightness  of  his 
sentence  was  hailed  as  a  Tory  victory.  Queen  Anne  is  gratefulijr 
remembered  by  the  church  for  ber  "  Bounty,"  which  gave  it 
the  first-fruiu  and  tenths  (see  Annates  and  Quebn  Amnb'» 
Bopmty). 

Witk  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  line  the  cburdi  entered 
on  a  period  of  feeble  life  and  inaction:  many  church  fabrics 
were  neglected;  daily  aervices  were  discontinued; 
holy  days  were  disregarded;  Holy  Communion  was 
infrequent;  the  poor  vere  little  cared  for;  and  though 
the  church  remained  popular,  the  clergy  were  lazy  and  hdd  in 
contempt.  In  accepting  the  settlement  of  the  crown  the  dergy* 
generally  sacrificed  conviction  to  expedienqr,  and  their  character 
suffered.  Promotion  largely  depended  on  a  profession  of  Whig 
prindples:  the  church  was  regarded  as  subservient  to  the 
stale;  its  historic  position  and  daims  were  ignored,  and  it  was 
tceatcd  by  politicians  a»  though  iu  principal  function  was  to> 
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wappoat  th^  gavtromeot,  Tftis  change  iMas  accdenited  by  the 
aifaritig  of  cooyocatioiu  A«acmonby^aadIy,  bishop  of  Bangor, 
mpoffted  tfaeeBstence  of  a  visible  church,  and  the  "  Bangorian 
coDtroveiqr''  which  eoaoed  thnatened  to  tad  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  his  opiniona  by  convocatioBi,  or  at  iMst  by  the  lower 
house.  As  this  would  have  weakened  the  gOTemmeht,  OHivoca- 
tibn  was  piongued,  letters  of  business  were  withhdd,  and  f  ropi 
4717  untfl  1853  oonvocationi,  the  churdi's  constitutional  oigan 
of  fefotm,  eiisted  only  m  name.  Walpole  duzing  hia  long 
iBOMStry,  from  172V  to  i742,.discoHni8Bd  activky  an  the  church 
lest  it  should  become  tioufaksome  to  hia  government.  Prefer* 
meat  was  shamelessly  so«|^  after  even  by  pious  men»  and  was 
begged  and  bestowed  on  the  ground  of  pelitifal  servkcs.  In 
this  the  clscgy,  apart  from  tibe  sacrednesa  of  dericBl  ofioe,^ircze 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  laity;  in  mosaUty  and  decency 
they  were  better  even  at  the  lowest  poiit  of  their  dedine,  aboni 
the  middle  of  the  century.  Whfle  the  church  was  inactive  in 
txactioal  wmk,  it  showed  vigoar  in  the  intdkctual  defence  of 
Christianity.  Contioveisies  of  eariies  origin  witkassaSants  of 
the  faith  were  id>ly  maintained  by,  among  othcss,  Daniel 
Wateriand,  WiUiam  Law,  a  nonjnsor,  Bidiop  Butkr,  wboso 
Amahgy  appeared  in  1736,  and  BJshf^  Berkeley.  A  revival  of 
spirituality  and  energy  at  last  set  in.  Its  origin  has  been  trwed 
10  Law's  Serious  Caff,  pufaiished  In  i7ag.  Law^  teadiing  wua 
actively  carried  out  by  John  Wesley  (^a.),  a  deigyman  wbo  from 
1739  devoted  himnlf  to  evangelization.  Though  his  preaching 
awoke  much  lehgiooa  feeiing,  specially  among  the  lower  classes, 
the  excitement  which  attended  It  led  to  a  horror  at  seligioos 
enthusiasm,  and  his  methods  irritated  tiie  parodiial  cteigy. 
Some  of  them  seconded  his  efforts,  but  far  more  regarded  them 
with  violent  amd  of  ten  unworthily  expiepsed  dislike.  While  he 
u^ged  his  foUowets  to  adhere  to  the  church,  he  could  not  hiaaeM 
woft  in  subordination  to  discipline;  the  Methed&t  ocgaalsation 
which  he  founded  was  independent  of  the  chureh'a  system  and 
soon  drifted  into  separation.  Nevertheless^  he.did  much  to  bring 
about  a  revival  of  Ufe  in  the  diurch.  Several  clergy  became 
his  allies,  and  some  preached  in  La<fy  Huntingdon's  chapels 
before  her  seoesskm.  Theses  were  amteg  the  fathen  of  the 
Evangelical  party:  they  difleicd  from  the  Methodisu  in  not 
forming  an  otga^zatioo,  remaining  in  the  churchy  working  on 
the  parochial  system,  and  generally  holding  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
bemg  so  far  nearer  to  Whitfield  than  to  Wesl^,  though  Calvinism 
gradually  ceased  to  be  a  mark  of  the  party.  The  Evangelicals 
ioon  grew  in  nQmber,.and  their  inQuence  lor  good  was  extensive. 
They  kid  stress  on  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  on  the 
importance  of  consdous  conversion,  giving  ptominence  to  the 
necessity  of  personal  salvation  mther  than  of  incotpoiation  with, 
and  abiding  in,  the  chtudi  of  the  redeemed.  Prominent  among 
their  eaily  leaders  after  they  became  distinct  from  the  Methodists 
ivere  M^Oiam  Romaine,  Henry  Venn  and  John  Newton. 
Bishop  Potteus  of  London  sympathized  with  them.  Lord  Dart- 
mouth was  a  liberal  patron,  and  Cowper*s  poetry  spread  their 
doctrfaies  in  quarters  where  sermons  might  have  fafled  to  attract. 
Rel^Sion  was  also  forwarded  in  the  church  by  the  example  of 
George  III.  During  Us  reign  the  progress  of  toleration,  thou^ 
ilowandfitfttl,  greatly  advanced  both  as  regards  Roman  Catholics 
tt^d  Protestaitt  dissentiirs.  The  spirit  of  mtiotialism,  which 
bad  been  mamfested  eaifier  in  attacks  on  revelation,  appeared 
In  a  movement  against  subscription  to  the  Articles  demanded 
of  the  clergy  and  othen  which  was  defeated  in  parliament  hi 
1 772.  The  alaim  consequent  on  the  French  Revolution  checked 
the  progress  of  toleretion  and  was  temporufly  fatal  to  fre«- 
think^;  it  strengthened  the  position  of  the  chureh,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  bulwark  of  society  against  the  spread  of 
revolutionary  doctrines;  and  tMs  caused  the  EvnngdicalB  to 
draw  off  more  completely  from  the  Methodists.  The  church 
was  active:  the  Sunday-school  movement,  begun  hi  1780, 
flourished;  the  crusade  against  the  slave-trade  was  vigorously 
supported  by  Evatigdicak;  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
(C.M.S.),  a  distinctly  BvangeHcal  organlsatiott,  was  founded. 
Excellent  as  were  the  results  of  the  revival  generally,  the 
Evani^Qcals  had  defects  which  tended  to  weaken  the  churdL 


Some  characteristics  of  their  teaching  w^  repellent  to  the 
young;  they  were  deficient  in  theological  learning,  and  often 
in  learning  of  any  kind;  they  took  a  low  view  of  the  church, 
regarding  it  aa  the  offspring  of  the  Protestant  reformation; 
they  expounded  the  Bible  without  reference  to  the  church's 
teaching,  and  paid  little  heed  to  the  church's  directions.  Dissent 
consequently  grew  stronger.  By  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland 
the  Clnirches  of  Enfl^and  and  Ireland  were  tmited  from  the 
ist  of  Janua^  1801,  and  the  continuance  of  the  united  diurch 
was  declared  an  essential  part  of  the  union.  No  provision, 
however,  was  made  giving  the  Irish  ckrgy  a  place  in  convocation^ 
which  waa  evidently  hdd  unlikely  to  revive.  The  nnioD  of  the 
churches  was  dissolved  hn  1871  by  an  act  of  1869  for  disestab- 
lishing the  Irish  Church. 

Apart  from  the  Evangelical  revival,  reli^on  was  advanced 
In  the  church.  In  x8xi  the  education  of  the  poor  was  provided 
for  on  church  principles  by  the  National  Sodety ;  the  ^-fc-* 
Church  Building  Society  was  founded  in  x8i8;  and  the  mHJ^HHS, 
colonial  epscopate  was  started  by  the  establishment 
of  bidMq;>ncs  in  Calcutta  in  1814,  and  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados  in 
1824.  Yet  reforms  were  nrgentfy  needed.  In  1813,  out  of  about 
xo^Boo  benefices,  63x1  are  said  to  have  be«i  without  resident  in- 
cnmbents  {The  Black  Baok^  p.  34>;  the  value  of  some  great  offices 
was  enormous,  while  many  of  theparochialdergy  were  wretchedly 
poor.  The  rq>eal  of  the  Test  Act,  long  practically  inoperative, 
in  xSaS,  and  Catholic  emancipation  in  1829,  marie  a  change  in 
the  relations  of  church  and  state;  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
transfittred  political  power  from  a  class  which  generally  sut^K>rted 
the  church  to  dasses  in  which  disent  was  strong,  llie  national 
zeal  for  reform  was  directed  towards  the  church,  not  always  in 
a  friendly  spirit.  Yet  wholesome  changes  were  effected  by 
legislation:  dioceses  were  rearranged  and  two  new  bishoprics 
founded  at  Manchester  and  Ripon,  the  bishopric  of  Bristol, 
however^  being  suppressed;  plurality  and  non-residence  were 
abolished;  tithes  were  commuted,  and  the  Ecdeaastical  Com- 
mission, which  has  effected  refoims  in  respect  of  endowments, 
was  permanently  established  in  1836.  Some  changes  and  pro- 
posals alarmed  churchmen,  spedally  as  Iqpslation  for  the  diurch 
proceeded  from  pariiament,  while  convocation  remained  silenced. 
Latkudinarion  opii^ons  revived,  and  the  church  was  reganfed 
merely  as  a  human  institution.  Among  the  dergy  generally 
litual  observance  was  neglected  and  rubdoJ  directions  disobeyed. 
A  few  churchmen,  induding  Kcble  and  Newman,  set  themselves 
td  revive  church  feeling,  and  Oxford  became  the  centre  of  a  new 
'movement.  The  publication  of  Keble's  Christian  Ytw  prepared 
its  way,  and  its  aims  were  declared  in  hite  assize  sermon  at  Oxford 
on  '*  National  Apostasy  "  in  1833.  Its  promoters  urged  their 
views  in  Tracts  Jor  the  Times^  end  were  strengthened  by  the 
adhesion  of  Pusey.  Hence  they  were  nicknamed  Tractarians 
or  Puseyites.  Their  cardinal  doctrine  was  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  a  part  of  th6  visiMe  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  had 
unbffoken  connexion  wHh  the  primitive  chureh;  they  inculcated 
high  views  of  the  sacraments,  and  emphasized  points  of  agree- 
ment with  those  branches  of  the  Catholic  Chureh  whidt  daim 
apostolic  succession.  Their  party  grew  in  spite  of  the  qpposStion 
<^  low  and  broad  diuxthmen,  who,  specially  on  the  publication 
of  Timet  XC.  by  Newman  in  X84X,  declared  that  its  teaching 
was  Romanizing.  In  1845  Newman  and  several  others  seceded 
to  Rome.  Newman's  apostasy  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  dnxrdi, 
though  permanent  injury  was  averted  by  the  steadfastness  of 
Pusey.  The  Oxford  movement  was  wrecked,  but  its  effect 
survived  both  in  the  new  high  chmrdi  party  and  In  the  church 
at  large.  As  a  body  the  clergy  nted  more  highly  the  reqxmai^ 
bilities  and  dignity  of  their  prof  esrfon,  aikd  became  more  zealous 
In  the  performance  of  its  duties  and  more  ecclesiastically  minded. 
High  churchmen  carried  out  rubrical  directions,  and  after  a  while 
began  to  introduce  dianges  Into  the  perfoftnance  of  divine 
service  which  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  early  leaders  of  the 
party,  were  deprecated  by  many  bishops,  and  exdted  opposition. 

In  1833  tb«  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Delegates 
was  transferred  to  the  judicial  committee  of  tne  privy  coundt. 
Before  this  court  came  an  appesl  by  a  derk  named  Qorham, 
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wliom  the  bishop  of  Exeter  refused  to  institute  to  a  benefice 
because  be  denied  unconditional  regeneration  in  baptism,  and  in 
1850  the  court  dedded  in  the  appellant's  favour.  The 
decision  was  followed  by  some  secessions  to  Rome, 
and  high  churchmen  were  dissatisfied  that  spiritual 
questions  should  be  decided  by  a  secular  court. 
The  "pa]Ml  aggression"  of  that  year,  t^  which  Pius  IX. 
appeared  to  daim  authority  in  England,  roused  vident  popular 
indignation  which  was  used  against  the  high  church  party. 
Ilowever,  it  afforded  an  argument  for  the  revival  of  convocation, 
and,  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  of 
Oxford,  oonvocatlon  again  met  in  185a  (see  Convocation). 
Meanwhile  broad  church  opinions  were  gaining  ground  to  some 
extent  owing  to  a  reaction  from  the  Oxford  movement.  Amon^ 
the  clergy  the  broad  church  party  was  comparatively  small, 
but  it  included  some  men  of  mark.  In  x86o  appeared  Essays 
atH  Reviews,  a  volume  of  essays  by  seven  auth<»s,  of  whom 
six  were  in  orders.  The  book  as  a  whole  had  a  rationalistic 
tendency  and  was  condesmed  by  convocation:  two  of  the 
essayists  were  suspended  by  the  Court  of  Arches,  but  its  judgment 
Was  reversed  by  the  judicial  committee.  Crude  attacks  on  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  position  of  the  En^ish 
Church  with  respect  to  it  having  been  published  by  Cdenso^ 
bishop  of  Natal,  he  was  deposed  by  his  metropolitan.  Bishop 
Gray  of  Cape  Town,  in  1863,  but  the  judicial  oommittee  decided 
that  the  bishop  of  Cape  Town  had  no  coercive  jurisdiction  over 
NaUL  Convocation  declared  Colenso's  books  erroneous,  abstain- 
ing in  lace  of  this  judgment  from  acknowledging  a^  valid  the 
excommunication  which  Bishop  Gray  pronounced  against  him. 
It  followed  from  the  decision  of  the  cotmdl  that  the  Enj^lish 
Church  in  a  self-governing  colony  is  a  voluntary  association. 
Opposition  to  the  dogmatic  principle  in  the  church  was  main* 
tainedi  Some  practices  introduced  by  clergy  desinnis of  bringing 
the  services  of  the  church  to  a  higher  le vd  came  before  the  judidal 
a>mmittee  in  the  case  of  WesUtrUm  v.  IAdd4l  in  1857,  with  a 
result  encouraging  to  the  ritualists,  as  they  then  bq^an  to  be 
called.  An  increase  in  ritual  usages,  such  as  euchai^c  vest- 
ments, altar  lights  and  incense,  followed.  In  1859-1860  dis- 
graceful riots  took  place  at  St  GeorgeVin-the-East,  London, 
where  an  advanced  ritual  was  used.  In  i860  the  English 
Church  Union  was  formed  mainly  to  uphold  high  church  doctrine 
and  ritual,  and  assist  clergy  prosecuted  for  dther  cause,  and  in 
2865  the  Church  Assodation,  mainly  to  put  down  such  doctrine 
and  ritual  by  prosecution.  A  royal  commission  appoii^ed 
in  1867  recommended  that  facilities  should  be  granted  for  en- 
aUing  parishionera  aggrieved  by  ritual  to  gain  redress,  and  in 
1870  that  a  revised  .lectionary  and  a  shortened  form  of  service 
should  be  provided.  A  new  lectionary  was  approved  by  the 
two  convocaticms  and  enacted,  and  convocation  having  recdved 
letters  of  buduMS  in  1872  and  1874  drew  up  a  shortened  form 
of  prayer  whkh  was  aJso  enacted,  but  the  commission  had  no 
further  direct  results.  Between  ^867  and  1871  two  decisions 
of  the  judicial  committee  were  adverse  to  the  ritualists, 
and  bj  exdting  dislike  to  the  court  among  hi{^  churchmen 
indirectly  led  to  an  increase  in  ritual  usages.  AuMMtg  those 
who  adopted  them  were  many  self-devoted  men;  thdr  piactices, 
which  they  believed  to  be  inomibent  on  them,  were  condemned 
as  illegal,  yet  they  saw  the  rubrics  daily  disregarded  with 
impunity  by  others  who  trod  the  easy  path  of  negknct.  In  1873 
n  declaration  against  sacramental  confeadon  recdved  the  assent 
of  the  bishops,  and  in  1874  Archbishop  Tait  of  Canterbury 
introdiKed  a  bill  for  enfordag  the  law  on  the  ritualist  ckrgy; 
it  was  transformed  in  committee,  and  was  enacted  as  the  Public 
Worship  Regiilation  Act.  It  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a  new  judge  in  place  of  the  old  ecdedastical  jodccs,  the 
officials  prindpal,  of  the  two  provinces.  Litigation  increased, 
the  <mly  check  on  prosecutions  being  the  right  of  the  bishop  to 
veto  proceedings,  and  in  1878-1881  four  dergymen  were  im- 
prisoned for  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  courts  agdnst  whose 
jurisdiction  they  protested.  In  consequence  of  the  scandal 
raised  by  this  mode  of  dealing  with  spiritual  causes,  a  royal 
commisdon  on  ecclesiastical  courts  was  appointed  in  i88z,  bit 


iu  report  in  1883  led  to  no  resulu,  and  the  bishops  strove  to 
mend  matters  by  exercising  thdr  veto.  Advanced  and  illegal 
usages  became  more  frequent.  Proceedings  in  respect  of 
iMei^  ritual  having  been  instituted  against  Bishop  King  of 
Lincoln,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Benson)  pensonally 
heard  and  dedded  the  case  in  1890,  and  Ids  judgment  was  uphdd 
by  the  judidal  committee  (see  Lmcoln  Judgm£nt).  The 
^nritual  character  of  the  tribunal  and  the  authority  of  the  judg- 
inent  which  sanctioned  certain  usages  and  condemned  others^ 
had  a  quieting  effect.  Increase  in  ritualism,  however,  cavsed 
agitation. in  1898,  and  in  1899  and  1900  the  two  archbishops, 
Temple  of  ^Canterbury  and  Madagan  of  York,  delivered 
*'  opinions  "  condemning  the  use  of  incense  and  processional 
lights,  and  the  reservation  of  the  consecrated  elements.  Finding 
himself  unable  to  put  down  illegal  fvactices,  Bish(q[>  Creight<m 
of  London  adopted  a  policy  of  compromise  which  was  foUowM 
by  other  bislu^,  and  encouraged'  illegaKty.  Disregard  of  law 
both  in  excess  and  defect  of  ritual  bdng  common,  a  royal 
commission  on  ecclesiastical  disdpline  was  appointed  in  1904. 
The  comnussioners  presented  a  unanimous  report  in  1906,  its 
chkf  recommendations  bdng,  briefly,  that  practices  significant 
Of  doctrines  repugnant  to  those  of  the  Englidi  Church  should  be 
extirpated;  that  the  convocations  should  prepare  a  new  onuu. 
ments  rubric,  and  frame  modifications  in  the  conduct  of  divine 
service;  that  the  diocesan  and  provindal  courts  and  the  court 
of  final  appeal  should  be  rdormed  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  1883,  the  last  to  consist  of  a  permanent 
body  of  lay  judges  who  on  all  doubtful  questions  touching  the 
doctrine  or  use  of  the  church  should  be  bound  by  the  decision 
of  an  episo^ial  assembly;  that  the  PufaJic  Worship  Reguhh 
tion  Act  should  be  repealed,  and  the  bishops'  power  of  veto 
abolbhed. 

Since  the  Oxford  movement  the  church  has  devdoped 
wonderful  energy.  Yet  it  is  beset  with  difficulties  and  dangea 
both  from  within  and  without.  Within,  beddes  ^^-^^ 
difficulties  as  regards  ritual,  it  has  to  contend  against  m!*'^ 
rationalism,  which  has  been  simulated  by  sdentific 
discoveries  and  speculations,  uul  far  more  by  Biblical  criticism. 
\K^le  this  criticism  has  been  used  by  many  as  a  means  to  a  fulltf 
comprehension  of  divine  revelation,  much  of  it  is  simply  de- 
structive, and  has  led  to  ill-considered  expresdons  of  opinion 
adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  From  without ,  the  church 
has  been  threatened  with  disestablishment  both  wholly  and  as 
regards  the  dioceses  within  the  Welsh  counties;  and  the  education 
of  the  poor,  which  from  early  days  depended  on  its  care,  has 
largdy  been  takenout  of  its  hands  (see  Edpcaxion)  .  The  amount 
oontributed  by  the  church  to  dementary  education,  induding  the 
maintenance  of  Sunday  schools,  in  1907-S  was  £576,01 2.  During 
the  last  sixty  years  the  church  has  strengthened  its  hold  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  nation  by  its  increased  effidency.  Its  bishops  are 
laborious  and  active.  Since  1876  the  home  episcopate  has  been 
increased  by  the  creation  of  the  dioceses  of  Truro,  St  Albansg 
Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Southwell,  Wakefield,  Bristol,  SouLhwark 
and  Birmingham,  so  that  there  are  now  (1910)  thirty-sevea 
diocesan  bishc^,  aided  by  twenty-dght  suffragan  and  eight 
assistant  bishops,  and  a  further  subdivision  of  dioceses  is  contem'^ 
^ated.  M  no  other  time  probably  have  the  clergy  been  so 
industrious.  As  a  rule  they  are  far  better  instructed  in  theoh^gr 
than  forty  years  ago,  but  they  have  not  advanced  in  secular 
IfSaming.  Changes  in  the  university  system  have  contributed  to 
draw  off  able  young  men  to  other  professions  which  offer  greater 
worldly  advMitages.  The  poverty  of  many  of  the  deigy  stands  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  wealth  around  them.  Of  14,24^  beneficet 
4704  are  said  to  be  below  £200  a  year  net  value.  The  value  of 
£^00  tithe  rent  diarge  has  sunk  (1909)  to  £69 :  18 : 5]^,  the 
average  value  since  the  Commutation  Act  of  1836  being 
£94 1112I*  The  numberof assistant dergy is  (1910)  about  7500i» 
in  spite  of  the  hardships  often  attending  derioJ  life,  the  su^^y 
of  men  being  kept  up.  The  (^een  Victoria  Clergy  Fund  and 
other  voluntary  assodaticms  and  various  educational  institutiont 
have  been  founded  to  relieve  clerical  distress.  In  the  church  at 
home  there  is  much  energy  in  numberless  dlrectioos:  cathedral 
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dnictic(tiave'bcceme<ttltRi  of  nlijjoui  acttviiy,  am)  in  pirisb 
«!iurch(s  tbe  sdminislnition  ol  the  Ha]y  Communion  >nd  week- 
day servicis  «re  frequent.  Many  ol  the  Uiiy  to^jpetrnte  id 
church  work  tnd  bbtcsUy  luppoil  ii.  Duiing  the  yesn  iSijS- 
.1907  S98  diurchei  were  built  or  rebuilt,  and  during  twenty-tour 
yean,  1884-1907,  tbe  voluntary  oEciingt  for  cbuicb  buitdiog  wero 
£17,611,709,  and  toi  endowments  snd  pnnoiiagcs  £6.ii6,sgi,yet 
church  eneniion  full  to  keep  put  with  tfai  incre«  ol  the 
.  population.  Evanteliitic  eSorU,  the  nUef  d!  the  aick  and  poor, 
and  the  inculcation  o(  tetnpenuice  are  lealoutly  carried  on. 
Good  work  a  done  by  twenty-sia  sillerbooda  and  leveral  iutilu- 
tioni  of  deaconesHs,  and  one  or  two  comnmnkies  o(  celibate 
clergy.  In  the  Biiliab  cnloBia  and  India  the  epbcopate  conaisU 
(1909)  of  Kven  ucbbi&hop)  with  two  oiadjuton;  there  are 
alto  aeventy  diocesan  biihopt,  *od  in  other  pirti  of  the  world 
thirty  mbsioiary  biihops.  TheS.P.G.huS47Mdai«dnuniiten, 
iDduding  thirty  chaplaina  in  Europe,  beaida  nany  lemale 
niwonaiio;  the  C-M.S.,  hai  79J  unbilled  nmuitas,  ajid  nuAy 
other  mifsionaiiea  of  both  sexet;  the  Zenana  Mnakmary  Society 
hal  aitaS  ol  1)88;  other  chutch  sodelis  for  foreign  niuioni  are 
vigoroui,  and  the  S.P.C.K.in  addition  to  lu  work  at  h«ne  qxnda 
large  aunu  in  lunheiing  the  cbuich  tbroad.  Tbe  benebta  ariiiog 
£nHD  conference  bave  inOEUingJy  beeu  vaKied  since  the  revival 
o(  convocalioD.  AppteciatioD  of  the  importance  of  lay  support 
and  counul  has  led  to  the  iniiiiution  of  two  voluntary  elective 
atsembUu  called  Hounsof  Laymen,  one  lor  each  provioct,  and  in 
1905  an  lasodalion  at  the  (oar  faouaci  of  csavocalion  and  Ibe  t» 
lay  aasembliea  was  formed  with  tbe  naioe  of  (be  ilepitsentatrR 
Chutch  CoundL  During  tbe  laat  Eoity  yean  diocoan  conler- 
ences.  in  which  the  laity  are  rcprcseoited.  have  become  univerUl, 
while  ruiidecanal  and  other  meetinp  of  a  like  kind  am  generoL 
An  annual  cborch  congreai,  establiahed  in  1861,  held  its  forty- 
nioib  meeting  in  i^og.  Of  wider  importaoce  m  the  Lambeth 
eonfttenca,  held  lince  1878  at  intervals  of  tea  yean,  to  vhich  tbe 
blihops  dI  the  English  Church  and  Ibc  cbvthea  in  coDununioD 
with  It  are  mvitcd,  and  meet  under  tbe  pruideDcy  of  ttie  anh- 
bishop  ol  Canterbury,  The  first  ol  thiae  conferences,  which 
ilhutrate  (he  dignity  ol  the  >«  founded  by  St  Augustine  and  now 
the  head  of  a  vast  quasi-paltiarcbatc,  was  held  under  the 
presidency  ol  Archbishop  LoDglty  in  1867  (see  LjjaKtn  COM- 
niCNCES  and  ANoucur  ComunioK). 
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See  Diet,  ef  Nat.  Biop.  xviL  373^74;  but  additioiial  ttght  \um 
been  thrown  on  Englefieui's  career  unce  the  date  of  that  article  by 
Che  jpublicatkm  of  the  Spanish  and  Venetian  Calendars,  the  Hatfield 
MSb^  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Letters  and  Papers  of 
Henry  VIH.  (A.  F.  P.) 

ENQLBHBART,  OEOROB  (1753-1839),  English  miniature 
painter,  the  great  rival  of  Richard  Cosway,  was  bom  at  Kew  in 
October  1753,  and  received  his  artistic  training  first  tinder  George 
Barrett  R.A.,  and  then  under  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  started 
on  his  own  account  in  1773,  and  exhibited  in  that  year  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  continued  the  active  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession  down  to  1813,  when  he  retired,  and  his  fee-book,  stiU 
in  existence,  records  the  names  of  his  sitters,  and  the  amount 
paid  for  each  portrait,  proving  that  he  painted  48^  mtniatnres 
during  that  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  and  that  his  professional 
Income  for  many  years  exceeded  £1200  a  year.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Hertfoni  Street,  Midair, 
where  be  lived  till  he  retired.  He  died  at  Blackheath  in  1829, 
and  was  buried  at  Kew. 

He  painted  George  IIL  twenty-five  times,  and  had  a  very 
extensive  circle  of  patrons,  comprising  nearly  all  the  important 
persons  connected  with  the  court.  He  made  careful  copies  in 
miniature  of  many  of  the  famous  paintings  executed  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  in  some  cases  these  constitute  the  only 
information  we  possess  respecting  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua 
that  are  now  missing.  His  fee-book,  colours^  appliances  and  a 
large  collection  of  his  miniatures  still  remain  in  the  possession 
of  his  descendants. 

His  nephew,  John  Cox  Dillman  Englebcakt  (1784-1862), 
also  a  miniature  painter,  entered  George  Engleheart's  studio 
when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  first  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1801,  and  sent  in  altogether  157  works. 
He  was  a  man  of  substantial  means,  and  in  hb  time  a  ve^ 
popular  painter,  but  his  health  broke  down  when  he  was  forty' 
four  years  old.  and  he  had  to  relinquish  the  pursuit  ol  his  pro- 
fession. He  lived  at  Tunbridge  Wells  for  some  years  and  died 
there  in  1862. 

See  Ceorte  Engleh4artt  by  G.  C.  Witliamson  and  H.  L.  D.  Engle* 
heart  (19O2).  (G.  C  w3 

ENOLEWOOD»  a  city  of  Bergen  county.  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
near  the  Hudson  river,  14  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Jersey  City.  Pop. 
(1900)  6253,  of  whom  1548  were  foreign-bom  and  386  negroes; 
(1905)  7922;  (1910)  0924.  It  is  served  by  a  branch  of  the  Erie 
railway,  and  by  an  dectric  line  connecting  with  a  ferry  (at  Fort 
Lee)  to  New  York.  Englewood  is  primarily  a  residential  suburb 
of  New  York.  The  site  rises  terrace  above  terrace  from  the 
marshes  in  the  valley  of  the  Hackensack  to  the  top  of  the  palisades 
overlooking  the  Hudson,  from  whkh  En^ewood  is  separated  by 
the  borough  of  En^wood  Cliffs  (pop.  in  1905,  266).  There  are 
several  fine  residences,  a  hospital,  a  imblic  library  and  the 
Dwight  school  for  giris  (1859).  The  site  of  Englewood  was  for 
a  long  time  a  part  of  "  English  Neighbourhood,"  and  was  known 
as  Liberty  Pole;  but  tmtil  1859,  wher  the  place  was  laid  out, 
there  were  only  a  few  houses  here,  one  of  whidi  was  the  "  Liberty 
Pole  Tavern."  In  1S71  Englewood  wasset  off  from  the  township 
of  Hackensack  and  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  township, 
and  in  1896  It  was  chartered  as  a  dty;  but  the  act  under  which, 
it  was  chartered  was  declared  unconstitutional,  and  in  1899 
Englewood  was  rechartered  as  a  dty  by  a  special  act  of  the  state 
legislature. 

BNGUSH  CHANNBL  (commonly  called  "The* Channel"; 
Fr.  La  Mancht,  "the  sleeve"),  the  narrow  sea  separating 
England  from  France.  If  its  entrance  be  taken  to  lie  between 
Ushant  and  the  Sdlly  Isles,  its  extreme  bmdth  (between  those 
points)  is  about  xoo  m.,  and  its  length  about  350.  At  the  Strait 
of  Dover,  its  breadth  decreases  to  30  m.  Along  both  coasts  of  the 
Channel,  cliffs  and  lowland  alternate,  and  the  geological  affinities 
between  successive  opposite  stretches  are  well  marked,  as  between 
the  Devonian  and  granitic  rocks  of  Cornwall  and  Brittany,  the 
Jurassic  of  Portland  and  Calvadoa,  and  the  Creuceous  of  the 
•Pays  de  Caux  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Sussex  coast,  as  well 
as  cither  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Dover.  The  English  Channel  n 
of  comparativdy  recent  geological  foraaation.    The  land-con- 


nexion between  England  and  the  coiHinent  was  not  finally 
severed  until  the  latter  part  of  the  Pleistocene  period.  Thie 
Channel  covers  what  was  previously  a  wide  valley,  and  m«y  be 
described  now  as  a  headless  gulf.  The  action  of  waves  and 
currents,  both  destructive  and  constractive,  is  well  seen  at 
many  points;  thus  Shake^>eare  Cliff  at  Dover  is  said  to  have 
been  cut  back  dmhv  than  a  mile  during  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
cliffs  of  Grisnez  have  similarly  receded.  Of  the  opposite  process 
notable  examples  are  the  building  of  the  pebbly  beaches  of 
Chesil  Bank  and  near  Tr6guier  in  Cdtes  du  Nord,  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Dungeness.  The  total  drainage  area  of  the  English 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Channd  is  about  8000  sq.  m.;  of  the 
French  rivers,  induding  as  they  do  the  Seine,  it  is  about  41,000 
sq.  m. 

From  the  Strait  of  Dover  the  bottom  slopes  fairiy  regulariy 
down  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  Channd,  the  average  deptia 
ranging  from  30  to  30  fathOms  in  the  Strait  to  60  fathoms  at  the 
entrance^  An  exception  to  this  condition,  however,  is  found  in 
Hurd's  Deep,  k  narrow  depression  about  70  m.  long,  lying  north 
and  north-west  of  the  Channd  Islands,  and  at  its  nearest  point 
to  them  oidy  s  m.  distant  from  their  outljring  rocks,  the  Casquets. 
Towards  its  eastern  end  Hurd's  Deep  has  an  extreme  depth  of 
94  fathoms,  and  in  it  are  found  steeper  slopes  from  shoal  to  deep 
water  than  dsewhere  within  the  Channel.  Nearing  the  entrance 
to  the  Channd  from  the  Atlantic,  the  100  fathoms  Kne  may  be 
taken  to  marie  the  edge  of  soundings.  Beyond  this  depth  the 
bottom  falls  away  rapidly.  The  lOo  fathoms  line  is  laid  down 
about  180  m.  W.  to  120  m.  S.W.  of  the  SdUy  Isles,  and  80  m. 
W.  of  Ukhant.  Within  it  there  are  considerable  frregularitics 
of  the  bottom;  thus  a  succession  of  narrow  ridges  ranning  N.E. 
and  S.W.  occurs  west  of  the  Scillies,  while  only  4  m.  N.W.  of 
Ushant  there  is  a  small  depression  in  which  a  depth  of  105  fathoms 
has  been  found.  As  «  general  rule  the  slope  from  the  English 
coast  to  the  deepest  parts  of  the  Channel  is  more  regular  than 
that  from  the  French  coast,  and  for  that  reason,  and  in  considera- 
tion  of  the  greater  dangers  to  navigation  towards  the  French 
shore,  the  fairway  is  taken  to  lie  between  12  and  24  m.  from  the 
principal  promontories  of  the  English  shore,  as  far  up-channel  as 
Beachy  Head.  These  promontories  (the  Lizard,  Start  Point, 
Portland  BUI,  St  Alban's  Head,  St  Catherine's  Point  of  the  Isle 
ol  Wight,  Selsey  Bill,  Beachy  Head,  Dungeness,  the  South 
Foreland)  demarcate  a  series  of  bays  roughly  of  sickle-shape,  the 
shores  of  which  nm  north  and  south,  or  neariy  so,  at  thdr 
western  sides,  turn  eastward  somewhat  abraptly  at  their  heads, 
and  then  trend  more  gently  towards  the  south-east.  On  the 
French  coast  the  arrangement  is  similar  but  reversed;  Capes 
Grisnez,  Antifer  and  La  Hague,  and  the  Pointe  du  Sillon  demar- 
cating a  series  of  bays  (larger  than  those  on  the  English  coast) 
whose  shores  ran  north  and  south  on  the  eastern  side,  and  have 
a  gentler  trend  westward  from  the  head. 

The  configuration  of  the  coasts  is  periiaps  the  chief  cause  of 
the  pectdiarities  of  tides  in  the  Channd.  From  the  entrance  as 
far  as  Portland  Bill  the  time  of  high  water  is  found  to  be  pro- 
gressivdy  later  in  passng  from  west  to  east,  being  influenced 
by  the  oceanic  tidal  stream  from  the  west  under  conditions  which 
are  on  the  whole  normal.  But  eastward  of  a  line  between 
Portland  Bill  and  the  Golf  of  St  Mak)  these  conditions  are  changed 
and  great  irregularities  are  observed.  On  the  English  coast 
between  Portland  Bill  and  Selsey  a  double  tide  is  found.  At 
Portland  this  double  tide  corresponds  approximately  with  the 
time  of  low  water  in  the  regular  tidal  progression,  and  the  result 
is  the  occurrence  ol  two  periods  of  low  water,  separated  by  a 
slight  rise  known  locally  as  "  gnlder."  But  farther  east  the 
double  tide  correq>onds  more  neariy  with  the  time  of  high 
water,  and  in  consequence  dther  the  effect  is  produced  of  a 
prolonged  period  of  high  water,  or  there  aire  actually  two  periods 
of  high  water,  as  at  Southampton.  Various  causes  apparently 
contribute  to  this  phenomenon.  The  configuration  of  the  coast 
line  is  such  as  to  present  at  intervals  barrieri  to  the  regular 
movement  of  the  tidal  wave  (west  to  east),  so  that  reflex  waves 
(east  to  west)  are  set  iq>.  In  the  extreme  case  at  Southampton 
the  tidal  effect  is  carried  from  the  outer  Channel  first  by  way  of 
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the  Solent,  the  strait  west  of  the  Isle  of  \^%hi,  and  kter  by  way 
of  Spithead,  the  eastern  strait.  Finally  the  effect  of  the  tidal 
stream  entering  the  Channel  through  the  Strait  of  Dover  from 
the  North  Sea  must  be  considered.  The  set  of  this  stream 
towards  the  Strait  of  Dover  from  the  east  corresponds  in  time 
with  that  of  the  Channel  stream  (i.e.  the  stream  within  an  area 
defined  by  Start  Point,  the  Casquets,  Beachy  Head  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Somme)  towards  the  strait  from  the  west;  the  set  of  the 
two  streams  away  from  the  strait  also  corresponds,  and  con- 
sequently  they  alternately  meet  and  separate.  The  area  in  which 
the  meeting  and  separation  take  place  lies  between  Beachy 
Head  and  the  North  Foreland,  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  and 
Dunkirk.  Within  this  area,  therefore,  a  stream  is  formed, 
known  as  the  intermediate  stream,  which,  running  at  first  with 
the  Channel  stream  and  then  with  the  North  Sea  stream,  changes 
its  direction  throughout  its  length  almost  simultaneously, 
and  is  never  slack.  Under  these  conditions,  the  time  of  hi^ 
water  eastward  of  Selsey  Bill  as  far  as  Dover  is  almost  the  same 
at  all  points,  though  somewhat  earlier  at  the  east  than  at  the 
west  of  this  stretch  of  coast.  The  configuration  of  the  French 
coast  causes  a  very  strong  tidal  fk>w  in  the  GiUf  of  St  Malo,  with 
an  extreme  range  at  spring  tides  of  43  ft.  at  St.  Germain,  com- 
pared with  a  range  of  12  ft.  at  Exmouth  and  7  It.  at  Portland! 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Beer  Head  and  Portland  and  Weymouth 
Roads  the  streams  are  found  to  form  vortices  with  only  a  slight 
movement.  On  the  eastern  (Selsey-Dover)  section  of  the  English 
coast  the  maximum  range  of  tide  is  found  at  Hastings,  with  a 
decrease  both  eastward  and  westward  of  this  point. 

Westerly  winds  are  m<»t  prevalent  in  the  Channel.  The  total 
number  of  gales  recorded  in  the  period  1871-1885  was  190,  of 
which  104  were  south-westerly.  Gales  are  most  frequent  from 
October  to  January  (November  during  the  above  period  had  more 
than  any  other  month,  with  an  average  of  a*i),  and  most  rare 
from  May  to  July.  It  appears  that  gales  are  generally  more 
violent  and  prolonged  when  coincident  with  spring  tides  than 
with  neaps.  The  winds  have  naturally  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
tidal  streams  and  currents,  the  latter  being  in  these  seas  simply 
movements  of  the  water  set  up  by  galea,  which  may  themsdves  be 
far  distant.  Thus  imder  the  influence  of  westerly  winds  prevail- 
ing west  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  a  current  may  be  set  up  from  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  across  the  entrance  of  the  Channel;  this  is  called 
Rennell's  current.  Fogs  and  thick  weather  are  common  in  the 
Channel,  and  occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Observations 
during  the  period  1876-1890  at  Dovo",  Hurst  Castle  and  the 
Sdlly  Isles  showed  that  at  the  two  first  stations  fogs  m65t 
frequently  accompany  anticyclonic  conditions  in  winter,  but  at 
the  Scilly  Isles  they  are  much  more  common  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  and  accompany  wintb  of  moderate  strength  more 
frequently  than  in  the  case  of  the  up-Channel  stations. 

(O.  J.  R.  H.) 

Salinity  and  Temperature.— TYut  watcis  of  the  ^glish  Chaimel 
are  derived  partly  from  the  west  and  partly  from  the  English  and 
French  rivers,  and  all  observations  tend  to  show  that  there  is  a 
slow  and  almost  continuous  current  through  it  from  west  to  east. 
The  western  supply  comes  from  two  sources,  one  of  which,  the 
more  important,  is  the  relativeljrsalt  aid  warm  Water  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  which  enters  from  the  south-west  and  has  a  salinity 
sometimes  reaching  55-6  pro  mille  (parts  <rf  salt  per  thousand  by 
weight) ;  the  other  conaista  of  a  southerly  current  from  the  Irish 
Channel,  and  is  colder  and  has  a  saUntty  of  35*0  to  35*2  pro miUe. 
As  the  water  passes  eastwards  it  mixes  with  the  fresher  coastal 
water,  so  that  the  salinities  generally  rise  from  the  shore  to  tho 
central  line,  and  from  east  to  west,  though  south  of  Scilly  Islands 
there  is  often  a  fall  duo  to  the  influence  of  the  Irish  ChaancL 
The  mean  annual  saUnity  decreases  from  between  35-4  and  35*5 
pro  mille  in  the  western  entrance  to  35*2  jiro  millo  at  the  Strait  of 
Dorer  on  the  central  axis,  and  to  about  34*7  pro  miHe  under  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  off  the  Bay  of  the  Seine.  The  English  Channel 
may  be  divided  into  two  areas  by  a  line  drawn  from  Start  Point  to 
Guernsey  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Malo.  In  the  eastern  area  the  water 
is  thoroughly  mixed  owing  to  the  action  of  the  strong  tidal 
currents  and  its  comparatively  small  depth,  and  salinities  and 


temperatures  are  therefore  generally  the  same  Uaax  surface  to 
bottom;  while  westward  of  this  line  there  is  often  a  strongly 
marked  division  into  layers  of  different  salinity  and  temperature, 
especially  in  summer  and  autumn,  when  the  fresher  water  of 
the  Irish  Chaimel  is  found  overlying  the  salt  water  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  The  salinity  of  the  En^sh  Channel  undergoes  an 
annual  change,  being  highest  in  winter  and  spring  and  lowest  in 
summer,  and  this  change  is  better  marked  in  the  eastern  area, 
where  the  mean  deviation  from  the  annual  mean  reaches  0-3  pro 
mille,  than  it  is  farther  west  with  a  mean  deviation  of  o-i  pro 
mille.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  regular 
change  with  a  two-year  period,  years  of  high  maximum  and  low 
minimum  alternating  with  years  of  low  maximum  and  high 
minimum.  Variations  of  tong  period  or  unperiodic  also  occur, 
which  are  probably,  and  in  one  case  (1905)  almost  certainly,  due  to 
changes  taking  place  some  months  earUer  far  out  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  mean  annual  surface  temperature  increases  from  between 
11*  C.  and  1I-5*  C.  at  the  Strait  of  Dover  to  over  la*  C.  at  the 
western  entrance.^  The  yearly  range  in  the  eastern  area  is 
considerable,  reaching  ii*  C.  off  the  Isle. of  Wight  and  10®  C. 
in  the  Strait  ol  Dover;  «,'«3tward  it  gradually  decreases  to  5*  C. 
a  short  distance  north-west  of  Ushant.  The  mean  maximum 
temperature,  over  r6'  C,  is  found  under  the  English  coast  from 
Start  Point  to  the  Strait  of  Dover  about  the  1st  of  September 
and  off  the  French  coast  eastward  of  C^ipe  la  Hague  about 
eleven  days  later.  In  the  western  area  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture is  about  15*  C.  and  occurs  between  September  i  and  11. 
The  mean  minimum  surface  temperature  is  between  5*  C.  and 
6*  C.  at  the  eastern  end,  and  increases  to  over  9®  C.  off  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  Owing  to  the  thorough  mixing  of  the  water  in  the 
eastern  area  the  temperatures  are  here  generally  the  same  at  all 
depths,  and  the  description  of  the  surface  conditions  applies 
equally  to  the  bottom.  In  the  western  entrance,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bottom  temperature  is  often  much  lower  than  on  the 
surface;  the  range  here  is  also  much  less,  about  3®  C,  and  the 
maximum  is  not  reached  till  about  the  ist  of  October,  or  izom 
three  weeks  to  a  month  later  than  on  the  surface. 

A  detailed  ac9tx>unt  of  the  mean  conditions  in  the  English  Channd 
will  be  found  in  Rap.  eiprocis^verbaux,  vol.  vi.,  and  Bulletin  supM- 
mentaire  (1908)  of  the  Conseil  Permanent  International  pour  ['Ex- 
ploration de  la  Mer  (Copenhagen).  (D.  J.  M.) 

Crost-Ckannd  ComsimnicaHon.'^An  immense  amount  of  time 
and  thought  has  been  expended  in  the  elalx>ration  of  schemes 
to  provide  uikbroken  railway  communication  between  Great 
Britala  and  the  continent  of  Europe  and  enable  passengers  and 
goods  to  be  conveyed  across  the  Channel  without  the  delay  and 
expense  involved  by  transhipping  them  into  and  out  of  ordinary 
stearaen.  These  schemes  have  taken  three  main  forms:,  (i) 
tunnels,  either  made  through  the  ground  under  the  sea,  or 
consisting  of  built-up  structures  resting  upon  the  sea  bed;  (3) 
bridges,  either  elevated  high  above  the  sea-level  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  unimpeded  passage  of  ships  tmder  them,  or  submerged  below 
the  surface;  and  (3)  train  ferries,  or  vessels  capable  of  conveying 
a  train  of  railway  vehicles  with  their  loads.  A  tunnel  was  first 
proposed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  X9th  century  by  a  French 
miidag  engineer  named  Mathku,  whose  scheme  was  for  a  time 
favourably  regarded  by  Napoleon,  but  it  was  first  put  on  a 
practical  basis  more  than  fifty  years  later  by  J.  A.  Thomi 
de  Gamond  <x807-i876),  whose  pkuis  were  submitted  to  the  . 
French  emperor  in  1856.  This  engineer  had  begun  to  work 
at  the  problem  of  cross-Channel  communication  twenty  years 
previously,  and  had  considered  the  possibility  of  a  submerged 
tunnel  or  tube  resting  on  the  sea-level,  of  steam  ferries  plying 
between  huge  pieis  thrown  out  from  both  coasts,  and  of  a  bridge, 
for  which  he  prepared  five  different  plans.  He  again  brought 
forward  his  scheme  for  a  tunnel,  in  a  modified  form,  in  1867,  and 
exhibited  his  plans  in  the  Um'versal  Exhibition  of  that  year. 
About  the  same  time  an  English  engineer,  William  Lowe,  of 
Wrexham,  was  also  working  at  the  idea  of  a  tunnel.  Geological  * 
investigation  convinced  him  that  between  Fanhole,  a  point  half  a 
» y>*  F.-io*  C;  «o-8*  F.-i6'C 
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«nnoared  concrete  45  or  $ofL  below  low-water  kveL  No  attempt 
has  been  made  actiuUy  to  carry  out  either  this  project  or  tl»t 
of  a  bridge. 

In  1905  the  qucstuMi  of  establishing  a  train  ferry  from  Dover 
across  the  Channel  was  brought  forward  by  the  Intercontinental 
Railway  Company,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Channel  Ferry 
(Dover)  Act  was  passed  authorizing  the  work.  About  the  same 
period  the  Channel  Tunnel  Company,  which  had  am^gamated. 
with  the  Submarine  Railway  Company,  awoke  to  activity  and 
started  a  campaign  in  faivour  of  .its  scheme;  but  the  bill  which 
it  promoted  was  opposed  by  the  government  and  accordingly 
was  withdrawn  in  March  1907. 

See  Blu*-bookt  Corrtspottdtnce  r$spectin§  Ike  propoatd  Ckamnd 
TuHudt  Commercial  No.  6  (1875);  Btue-bookt  Corr^spoHdence  vrilh 
reference  to  the  proposed  Consbructton  of  a  Ckannd  Tunnelt  C.  3358 
(1883) :  Blue-book,  Report  from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  end  House  of  Commons  on  the  Channel  Tunnel  (1883) ;  F.  J. 
BFamwell,  "  The  Makingand  Working  of  a  Channel  Tunnel."  Proc. 
Roy.  Inst.,  May  1883;  Tvlden  Wright,  "  The  Channel  Tunnel." 
North  of  England  Inst.  Min.  and  Mech.  Eng.  vol.  31  (i88a); 
W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  "  The  Channel  Tunnel."  Manchester  Oeol.  Soc.» 
May  1882,  and  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  (1883,  1899);  £.  de  Rodakowski, 
The  Channel  Perry  (London.  1905).  •  (H.  M.  R.) 

ENGLISH  FINANCE.  The  history  of  the  EngUsh  fiscal  system 
iffords  the  best  example  known  of  continuous  financial  develop- 
ment, in  respect  both  of  institutioi^  and  methods.  Though 
certain  great  periods  of  change  can  be  readily  noticed,  yet  from 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  harming  of  the  20th 
century  the  line  of  ocmnexion  is  substantially  unbroken.  Perhaps 
the  most  revolutionary  changes  occurred  in  the  17th  century, 
as  the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War,  and,  later  on,  the  revolution  of 
1688.  But  even  in  this  case  there  was  no  real  breach  of  con- 
tinuity. It  b,  therefore,  possible  to  trace  the  normal  growth 
and  expansion  of  British  £nance  as  one  of  the  aspects  of  the 
nation's  history. 

The  primitive  unandal  institutions  of  England  centre  round 
the  king's  household,  or,  in  other  words,  the  royal  economy 
precedes  the  national  one.  Revenue  dues  collected  by  the  king's 
a^nts,  rents,  or  rather  returns  of  produce,  from  land^  and  special 
levies  for  emergencies  form  the  elements  of  the  royal  inoone, 
which  gradually  acquired  greater  regidarity  and  conaistency. 
There  is,  however,  little  or  no  evidence  of  any  effective  financial 
organization  until  we  a[^roach  the  z  xth  century.  The  influence 
exercised  from  Normandy,  which  so  powerfully  affected  the 
English  rulers  at  this  time,  tended  towards  the  creation  of  records 
of  revenue  daims  and  idso  of  a  central  treasury. 

With  the  nalon  of  England  and  Nonnandy  under  the  same 
head  'the  idea  of  settled  administrative  methods  was  definitely 
fixed  and  became  of  special  importance  in  the  field  of  finance. 
The  systematizing  q>irit,  so  characteiJBtic  of  both  the  Norman 
and  Angevin  kings,  produced  the  great  institution  of  the  ex- 
chequer (q.v.)  with  its  judicial  and  adminlBtrative  sides,  and 
its  elaborate  forms  of  account  and  control  Even  before  this 
organization  was  developed  the  Domesday  Survey  (see  Domesday 
Book) — now  recognized  as  having  a  purdy  fiscal  object  (in  Mait- 
land's  words  "  a  tax  book,  a  gdd  book  ")— shows  the  movement 
towards  -careful  observation  of  the  sources  of  revenue.  It  is 
dear  that  William  I.  initiated  a  policy  which  was  foUowed  by 
his  successors,  in  spite  of  the  serious  difficiilties  of  the  period  of 
anarchy  during  Stephen's  nominal  rdgn.  Tlie  obscure  question 
as  to  the  real  origin  of  the  ^>ecial  contrivances  employed  by  the 
exchequer  is,  strictly  speaking,  irrdevant  to  the  fimindal  inquirer, 
who  may  be  content  to  hold  that,  granting  the  existence  of  some 
Old  English  anak>gies,  the  system,  as  It  appears  in  the  i3th 
century,  was  a  peculiar  product  of  the  conceptions  as  to  fiscal 
organization  formed  by  Norman  subtlety.  It  is  the  maimer  in 
which  this  institution  held  together  and  focused  the  revenues  and 
expenditure  of  the  kingdom  that  has  to  be  considered.  The 
picture  presented  by  the  "  Diakigat  of  the  Exchequer  "  (c.  xz76> 
is  that  of  a  comprehensive  system  which  secured  the  recdpt 
of  the  royal  income,  and  provided  a  thwough  audit  of  the 
accounts  by  employing  processes  adapted  to  the  drcumstaoces 
of  the  time.  It  is,  in  fact,  through  the  description  of  financial 
lottitiitioni  that  it  Is  possible  to  ascertain  the  foms  of  revenue 


possessed  by  the  crown.  The  ingenuity  expended  on  th^ 
administrative  machinery  of  the  exchequer  had  as  its  aim  the 
increase  of  the  king's  resources,  'an  object  in  which  the  official 
dass  of  churchmen  and  lawyers  was  deeply  interested. 

In  order  to  understand  the  character  of  English  finance  in 
the  middle  ages  it  is  absolutdy  essential  to  bear  constantly 
in  mind  the  identification  of  the  king  with  the  state.  Thou^ 
feudalism  (q.v.)  was,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  a  powerful  instrument 
for  division  of  political  authority,  it,  nevertheless,  in  the  particular 
form  in  which  the  Conqueror  introduced  it  into  England,  enabled 
the  fiscal  rights  of  the  crown  to  be  established  in  a  more  definite 
shape  than  was  possible  under  the  older  condition.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  actual  property  of  the  crown  was  more  carefully 
administeted  as  each  roynl  manor  came  under  the  system  of 
accounting.  Again,  the  various  daims  or  dues  of  the  king  took 
more  deddedly  the  feudal  type  and  recdved  stricter  legal  defini- 
tion. Further,  the  higher  judicial  organization  assisted  the 
expansion  of  oouxt  fees;  while,  above  all,  the  increased  authority 
of  the  state  made  the  casual  rece^>t8  (for  such  they  were)  from 
trade  more  profitable. 

In  a  broad  view  the  sources  of  revenue  fall  under  the  folbwing 
heads:— (t)  The  royal  estates  which  were  distributed  over 
Enghmd,  derived  in  part  from  the  possessions  of  the  old  Engliah 
kings,  but  increased  by  the  confiscations  that  followed  the 
evenu  of  the  Conqueror's  reign,  as  well  as  by  the  doctrine  that 
unowned  land  was  the  king's  {terra  regis).  Over  fourteen  hundred 
manors  appear  in  Domesday  as  royal  property.  The  forests, 
placed  under  special  laws,  yielded  little  revenue,  except  in  the 
form  of  penalties  on  offenders.  The  rural  tenants,  who  at  first 
paid  thdr  rents  in  produce,  gradually  commuted  them  into 
mofkey  payments.  As  the  royal  demesne  was  favourable  for 
the  growth  of  towns  the  rents  derived  from  urban  tenant^ 
became  a  valuable  part  of  the  yidd  from  the  demesne;  this, 
later,  took  the  shape  of  a  payment  from  the  town  as  a  unit  (the 
firma  burgi) ,  a  method  which  secured  to  the  burghers  freedom  from 
the  exactions  of  the  sheriff  and  which  was  purchased  by  special 
payments.  (2)  The  feudal  rights.  These  included  the  claim  to 
military  service;  the  three  regular  aids  and  the  paymenu  of 
rdid  at  succession  to  a  fief,  as  also  the  profits  on  wardships  and 
marriages.  Escheats  and  forfdtures  completed  the  list.  The 
yidd  from  this  source  varied  with  the  power  of  the  king  and  was 
kept  within  bounds  by  the  resistance  of  the  teiunts  as  shown 
.in  the  provisiotts  of  Magna  Carta.  (3)  The  administration  of 
justice  was  a  lucrative  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Suitors  had  to 
pay  for  securing  the  hearing  of  their  cases  in  addition  to  the  feed 
for  writs,  and  both  amercements  and  compositions  increased 
the  recei|ks  under  this  head.  (4)  Two  special  classes  contributed 
to  the  royal  exchequer.  As  a  great  deal  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  chwch  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  vacancies  of  sees,  abbades  and  priories  were  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  profits  of  these  offices  during  the  time 
in  wbi<^  there  was  no  occupant;  and  this  term  was  frequently 
prolonged  by  the  king's  action  or  inaction.  The  Jevrs,  until 
their  expnlston,  were  an  even  more  profitable  class  to  the  revenue. 
Bdng  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  crown,  they  could  be 
taxed  at  pleasure,  either  by  taking  a  percentage  of  their  property 
(e.g.  in  one  case  one-fourth),  or  by  levies  for  alleged  offences. 
The  existence  of  a  separate  exchequer  for  the  Jews  b  an  indication 
of  thdr  fiscal  value.  ( s)  Direct  taxation  formed  an  extraordinary 
or  occasional  head  of  revenue.  The  Danegeld  was  succeeded  by 
the  carucage,  and  the  commutation  of  military  service  introduced 
thescutage,  bnt  these  forms  were  of  little  immediate  importance, 
though  very  significant  for  the  future  course  of  development. 
(6)  Lastly  come  the  dues  claimed  at  the  ports,  which  contain 
in  germ  the  customs  system  of  later  times,  though  they  rather 
resemble  Xht  harbour  charges  of  modem  ports  and  were  very 
trivial  in  amotat. 

The  history  of  the  En^ish  finandal  system  consbts  largdy 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  different  fortunes  of  these  several  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  exchequer  receipts;  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  sheriff  was  bound  to  account  to  that  tribunsi 
lor  All  that  he  ihould  have  recdved,  and  by  thb  agency  the  local 
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(ODlributioitt  passed  i&to  theldng's  p6«M«tkm  for  the  service  of 
the  state.  During  the  century  and  a  half  that  Uy  between  the 
Conquest  and  the  granting  of  the  Great  Charter  the  account  given 
above  holds  good.  The  character  of  the  ruler  affected  the  vigour 
of  the  fiscal,  as  weU  as  the  general,  administration.  Henry  L 
and  Henry  II.  secured  much  better  results  than  Stephen  or  John; 
but  the  collection  of  the  rent  and  profits  of  the  royal  manors 
and  the  feudal  and  other  dues  continued  as  the  mainstay  of 
revenue.  Indications  of  change  are,  however,  to  be  IouimL 
Thus  the  substitution  of  the."  carucage  "  or  plough  tax  for  the 
"  Dancgeld  "  marks  an  advance  towards  direct  taxation  of  land 
through  its  produce,  and  the  introduction  of  "  scutage  "  is  not 
only  furUier  evidence  of  the  same  tendency,  but  also  a  step  in 
the  development  of  "  money  economy  "  in  i^ace  of  the  earlier 
"  natural  economy  "or  system  of  pajrments  in  kind.  The  q>ecial 
levies  or  "  tallages "  imposed  at  times  of  need  on  the  towns 
in  the  king's  demesne  appear  to  have  been  a  doubtful  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  but  scientifically  they  belong  to  the 
same  class  as  the  Danegeld  and  scutage.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  advance  made  in  this  period  is  the  beginning  of 
taxation  of  movables,  first  implied  in  the  Saladin  tithe  of  Z1B9 
and,  later,  expanded  into  a  general  system. 

In  the  reign  of  John  (1x99-1216)  the  loss  of  Normandy  Atid 
the  concession  of  the  barons'  demands  by  the  issue  of  Magna 
Carta  rendered  financial  readjustments  inevitable.  During  the 
long  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  strug^e  to  maintain  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  Charter  acted  on  the  fiscal  system  hy  checking 
the  arbitrary  use  of  tallages,  and  as  a  consequence,  encouraging 
the  regular  assessment  of  the  tax  on  noovablcs,  which  was  becom* 
ing  more  prominent.  The  fruitful  idea  that  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  payers  of  taxes  before  the  imposition 
operated  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  bodies 
representing  the  several  estates.  It  is  through  the  reaction  of 
constitutional  on  fiscal  development  that  the  transition  from 
feudal  to  parliamentary  taxation  in  its  earlier  form  is  made. 

Almost  at  the  opening  of  the  age  of  parliamentary  taxation 
one  of  the  older  sources  of  revenue  ceased.  The  pressure  of 
popular  opinon  forced  Edward  I.  to  decree  the  expulsion  ol 
the  Jews  (1290),  though  he  naturally  desired  to  retain  soch 
profitable  subjects.  ,It  is,  indeed,  probable  that,  owing  to  the 
exactions  practised  on  them,  the  Jewish  usurers  had  become 
less  serviceable  to  the  exchequer;  while  k  is  certain  that  the 
general  resources  of  the  kingdom  had  so  increased  as  to  make 
their  contribution  rdatively  much  smaller.  The  first  effects  of 
the  r^rcsentative  influence  in  the  fiscal  domain  are  the  abandon- 
ment  of  the  tallages  on  towns  and  the  decline  of  scutage  as 
a  mode  of  levy.  The  tax  on  movables  was  framed  in  a  more 
systematic  way.  Instead  of  distinct  charges  on  different  classes, 
or  variations  in  proportion  of  levy  from  one^ourth  to  one-fortieth, 
the  policy  of  imposing  a  tax  of  one-tenth  on  the  towns  and 
one-fifteenth  on  the  counties  was  adopted.  Greater  strictness  in 
assessment  was  sought  by  the  appointment  of  commissioners  for 
each  county,  supplied  with  special  instructions  as  to  taxable 
goods  and  exemptions.  This  method  continued  in  force  for  the 
tax  on  movables  from  1390  till  1334,  though  in  some  cases  the 
proportions  imposed  on  the  towns  and  counties  i^ere  varied  (eg. 
an  eighth  and  a  fifth  were  granted  in  1297,  and  a  tenth  and 
a  sixth  in  1322).  A  more  general  influence  was  the  growin|( 
national  economy  which  led  to  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
king  as  administrator,  and  which  also  increased  the  need  of  the 
state  for  revenue.  Though  the  doctrine  that  "  The  king  should 
live  of  his  own  "  was  generally  accepted  as  a  constitutional 
maxim,  the  force  of  events  was  making  it  obsolete.  From  being 
an  infrequent  and  imcertain  kind  of  taxation  the  <fieect  tax  on 
movables,  which  was  practically  absorbing  the  older  forms, 
became  usual  and  regular.  Under  medieval  conditions  the 
collection  of  a  general  property  tax  (for  such,  in  fact,  was  the 
nature  of "  the  tenth  and  fifte«ith  ")  presented  serious  diflkultits. 
Each  locality  gained  by  kee|Mng  its  assessment  down  to  the  lowest 
point,  while  the  borough  authorities  were  naturally  not  eager 
to  enforce  the  charge  on  their  fellow-citizens.  England  in  the 
14th  century  jwas  not  ripe  for  a  ^stem  thai  has  been  found  havd 


to  make  effective  In  more  'advanced  sodciies.  Hence,  from  1334 
onward,  the  method  of  **  apportionment  **  was  employed,  i.et 
the  tenth  and  fifteenth  was  taken  as  affording  a  definite  sum 
measured  by  the  jrield  on  the  ancient  valuation.  As  this  gave, 
in  the  aggregate,  between  £38,000  and  £39,000,  "  the  tenth  and 
fifteenth  **  became  for  the  future  **  practically  a  fiscal  expression 
for  a  sum  of  about  £39,000  ";  the  total  to  be  divided'  or  "  appor^ 
tloned  "  between  the  several  counties,  cities  and  boroughs  accord* 
ing  to  their  former  payments.  This  settlement ,  which  remained 
in  force  for  centuries  and  affected  all  the  later  direct  taxes,  had 
the  great  advantages  of  certainty  and  adapubility.  The  in- 
habitanta  of  any  particular  town  knew  their  total  liability  and 
could  distribate  it  amongst  themselves  in  the  manner  most  con- 
venienttothem.  From  theroyal  standpoint  also  the  arrangement 
was  satisfactory!  for  the  '*  tenth  and  fifteenth  "  could  be  multi- 
plied («.;.  in  23  52  three  **  tenths  and  fifteenths*"  were  voted  for 
three  years),  and  supi^ed  a  stable  revenue  for  the  service  of  the 
kiagdom.  To  the  parliament  the  power  of  regulating  the  policy 
of  the  crown  fa^  the  bestowal  or-ipefusal  of  grants  was  naturally 
agreeable.  Thus,  all  sections  of  the  nation  united  in  support  of 
the  system  established  in  1334,  just  before  .the  opening  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War,  in  connexion  with  which  it  was  particularly 
serviceaUe. 

Akin  to  the  tax  that  has  just  been  described,  at  least  in  its 
nature  as  a  direct  impost,  is  the  pdl  or  capitation  tax.  Financial 
pressure  at  the  dose  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  (1377)  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  tax  of  fourpefice  per  head  on  all  persons  in  the 
kingdom  (mendicants  and  persons  under  fourteen  years  being 
ex^>ted).  Thia  "  taHage  of  groats,"  which  seems  to  be  derived 
by  analogy  from  the  hearth  money  for  Peter's  pence,  was  followed 
by  the  graduated  pofl  taxes  of  1379  and  1380.  In  the  former  the 
s^e  ranged  from  ten  marks  (£6:13:4)  imposed  on  the  royal 
dukes  and  the  viscounts,  through  six  marks  on  earls,  bishops  and 
abbots,  and  three  on  barons,  down  to  the  groat  or  fourpence 
payable  by  aU  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  Such  a  form 
of  taxation  approximated — as  Adam  Smith  saw — to  an  income 
tax,  but  It  proved  to  be  unproductive,  only  half  of  the  estimated 
yield  of  £$0,000  being  obtained.  The  tax  Of  1380  varied  within 
narrower  limits;  from  twenty  shillings  to  fourpence  (or  sixty 
groats  to  three),  with  the  proviso  that  **  the  strong  should  aid 
the  weak."  But  this  particukir  tax  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the 
occasion— whatever  may  have  been  the  real  causes — of  the  great 
"  Penants'  Revicrft "  of  1381,  This  unlucky  association  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  poll  tibc  as  a  fiscal  expedient.  It  was  abandoned, 
with  one  exc^ion,  for  neatly  three  hundred  years;  and  its 
occasional  euF^yment  in  the  17th  century  did  not  restilt  in  its 
permanent  revival.  Apart  from  qxeial  drcumstances  it  is  plain 
that  the  **  tenth  and  fifteenth  "  was  better  suited  than  the 
pott  tax  for  the  purpose  of  English  finance.  The  machinery  for 
collection  was  ready  to  hand  for  the  former,  while  spedal  agents 
had  to  gather  the  latter,  even  from  the  poorest  dasses.  In  fact, 
the  episode  of  the  poll  taxes  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt — 
fortunately  unsuccessful — to  relieve  the  propertied  classes  at  the 
expense  of  the  peasStfits  and  poorer  bturghers.  Failure  in  this 
respect  helped  in  the  maititenance  of  the  settlement  of  direct 
taxation  devised  in  1334. 

Paralld  with  the  evolution  of  direct  taxation,  but  deddedly 
iMg^hag  behind,  is  the  progress  of  indirect  taxation.  As  already 
nientioDed,  the  right  of  levying  dues  on  goods  entering  or  leaving 
English  ports  belonged  from  very  early  times  to  the  king. 
Whether  this  power  was,  in  its  origin,  due  to  the  protection 
afforded  to  traders  and  thus  a  kind  of  insurance,  or  the  resuH 
of  the  royal  prerogative  of  pre-emption  is  immaterial  for  finance. 
What  is  established  Is  that  the  *'  prisage  "  of  wine  or  levy  of  one 
cask  in  ten,  and  the  taking  of  one* tenth  or  one-fifteenth  of  other 
commodities  was  in  force.  Attempts  to  impose  additional  dues 
.were  forbidden  by  an  important  artide  (41)  of  the  Great  Charter 
which  recognized  ''the  ancient  and  just  customs."  One  of 
the  carilcst  effects  of  parliamentary  influence  is  manifested 
in  the  establishment  of  dalles  on  wod,  woolfdis  and  leather  by 
Edward  I.'s  first  parNaroent.  After  some  efforts  by  the  king 
t«  gather  incfeased  dddcs,  the  **  Confirmation  of  the  Charters" 
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(i  397)  lofbftde  aAy  increases  on  Uie  Uttbunts  fixed  in  1275,  irhldi 
were  henceforth  known  as  the  ancient  customs.  Another  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  a  higher  scale  of  duties  by  arrangement  with 
the  merchants.  The  foreign  traders  consented  to  the  royal  pro- 
posals, which  comprised  duties  on  wine,  wool,  hides  and  wax, 
as  well  as  a  general  tax  of  ii%  on  all  imports  and'  exports. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  old  customs  of  half  a  mark  (6s.  8d.)  per 
sack  of  wool  and  on  each  throe  hundred  woolfeUs,  and  one  mark 
(15s.  4d.)  per  last  or  load  of  leather,  the  foreign  merchants  paid 
an  extra  duty  (or  surtax)  of  50%  and  also  2s.  on  the  tun  of  wine 
^th£  so-called  "butlerage."  The  privileges  granted  in  the 
Carta  Mercatoria  (1303)  were  probably  the  consideration  for 
accepting  these  enhanced  dues.  The  English  merchants,  how- 
ever, for  the  time,  successfully  resisted  the  application  in  their 
case  of  the  higher  charges,  and  consequently  remained  under  the 
old  prisage  of  wine.  In  spite  of  parliamentary  <^>position,  on 
the  ground  that  they  amounted  to  an  infringement  of  the 
Great  Charter,  the  new  customs  were  maintained  in  force. 
After  being  suspended  in  131 1  they  were  revived  in  1322,  con- 
^rrned  by  royal  authority  in  1326,  and  finally  sanctioned  by 
parliament  in  the  Statute  of  the  Staple  (1353).  They  became 
a  part  of  the  permanent  crown  revenue  from  the  ports,  and,  with 
the  old  customs,  were  the  basis  for  further  development. 

Just  as  the  old  direct  taxes  were  first  supplemented  by,  and 
then  absorbed  in,  the  general  taxation  of  movables,  so  the 
customs,  in  the  strict  sense,  were  followed  by  the  subsidies  or 
parliamentary  grants.  One  great  source  of  English  wealth  in 
the  14th  century  was  the  export  of  the  peculiarly  fine  wool  of  the 
country,  and  the  political  ciraunstances  of  Edward  IIL's  time 
suggested  the  manipulation  of  the  trade  in  this  commodity  for 
purposes  of  policy  as  well  as  revenue.  Sometimes,  in  order  to 
influence  the  towns  of  Flanders,  the  export  of  wool  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited;  at  others,  export  duties  of  varying  amounts 
were  imposed  on  wool,  skins  and  leather.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  reign  these  artangements  were 'settled  by  agreement  with 
the  merchants.  The  subsidies  of  this  class  began  in  1340  and 
henceforward  were  frequently  granted,  though  comi^aints  were 
very  often  made.  Thus,  in  1348  the  Commons  objected  to  the 
Subsidy  of  an  export  duty  of  £2  per  sack  on  wool  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  really  &  tax  on  the  landowners,  who  received  a  lower 
price  for  their  wool  in  consequence  of  the  duty.  Bargains 
between  the  king  and  the.  merchants  were  forbidden,  and  this 
species  of  taxation  was  brought  under  parliamentary  control  by 
statutes  passed  in  1362  and  1371.  Along  with  the  special  duties 
on  wool  there  was  an  incr^se  of  the  imposts  on  wine  and  general 
goods.  By  agreement  with  the  merchants  a  cha^fe  of  2S..per 
tun  on  wine  and  2}%  on  goods  was  levied  in  1347.  Between 
1371  and  1376  these  dues  were  established  as  parliamentary 
grants  under  the  names  of  "  Tunnage "  and  "  Poundage," 
^ving  the  older  dues  intact. 

One  class  or  "  estate '"  occupied  a  peculiar  position.  The 
clergy  still  claimed  the  privilege  of  self -taxation,  and  therefore  it 
was  convocation,  not  parliament,  that  voted  the  tenths  imposed 
on  clerical  property.  In  some  instances  much  heavier  charges 
(e.g.  in  1 296  one-third)  were  decreed  by  the  king,  but  the  taxation 
of  the  clergy  declined  in  productiveness  during  the  X4th  century. 
By  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  results  of  the  tran- 
sition from  feudalism  to  a  parh'amentary  constitution  were 
practically  complete.  In  respect  to  finance  the  most  impctftant 
of  these  were:  (i)  The  disappearance  or  reduction  to  unim* 
jKirtance  of  the  feudal  dues.  The  fact  that  this  change  occurred 
at,  relatively  speaking,  so  early  a  date  is  of  q>ecial  significance 
JTor  English  development.  ^2)  The  royal  demesne,  though  it 
bad  not  suffered  the  losses  that  the  grants  of  later  tones  inflicted 
on  it,  had  also  lost  some  of  its  v^ue  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
(3)  In  compensation  the  direct  taxation  of  property  had  become 
a  ready  means  of  supplying  the  growing  requirements  of  the 
administration,  and  the  mode  of  levy  had  been  reduced  to  a 
well-recognized  form,  unsatisfactory  expeiiments — such  as  the 
poll  tax— being  withdrawn.  (4)  The  growth  of  import  and  exr 
^rt  duties  through  the  "  old  "  and  "  new  "  customs  and  the 
subsidies  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  requisfjLe  iiinds.    In. fact. 


in  the  coarse  ol  a  little  orer  three  hundred  years  the  constitiieiii 
parts  of  the  public  income  had,  without  any  violent  change,  been 
completely  altered  in  relative  value  and  in  <M:ganization. 
The  period  of  the  Lancastrian  kings,  extending  over  twch' 
thirds  of  the  15th  century  (1399-1471),  is  noticeable  for  various 
experiments  in  tlfe  system  of  direct  taxation.  The  standard  tax 
— "  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  " — failed  to  suit  the  changed  con* 
ditions.  In  consequence  of  the  decay  of  tome  of  the  towns 
allowances  had  to  be  made  to  them,  amounting  to  over  15% 
(£6000),  which,  with  other  deductions,  lowered  the  yield  from 
a  "  tenth  and  fifteenth  "  to  £31,000.  As  a  supplement  a  land 
tax,  affecting  only  the  large  owners,  was  voted  at  the  rate  of  5% 
in  id04,  and  repeated  with  wider  so^,  but  at  the  lower  rate  <4 
xf%,  in  141 1.  A  house  tax  made  its  appearance  in  1428. 
Taxes  on  knight's  fees  and  other  freeholds  were  also  tried,  while 
in  1435  and  1450  the  graduated  income  tax  was  employed.  The 
minimtm  rate,  2|%,  appUed  to  incomes  under  £100  (or  under 
£20  in  the  tax  of  1450),  and  rose  to  10%  on  the  higher  incomes. 
These  devices  are  evidence  of  the  demand  for  larger  revenue, 
and  also  of  the  increasing  imfitness  of  the  existing  direct  taxation. 
It  may  be  added  that  they  indicate  a  diqMsition  to  adopt  foreign 
models,  particularly  the  methods  of  taxation  in  use  in  France 
and  Itsily.  As  to  indnrect  taxation  the  receipts  seem  at  first  to 
have  declined,  and  the  subsidies  were  only  granted  for  fixed 
terms  (the  victory  of  Agincourt  gained  a  life  grant  to  Henry  V.). 
After  the  establishment  of  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne,  the  idea 
of  a  "  tenth,"  in  the  literal  sense,  was  taken  up  and  voted  (147s) 
by  the  two  houses  as  a  spedal  military  provision;  but  it  failed 
to  bring  in  the  required  revenue>  and  the  king  had  to  fall  badi 
on  grants  of  the  dd-established  form.  Extra  taxes  on  aliens  were 
levied  under  both  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  rulers  with  little 
profit.  The  most  original  contributi<m  of  Edward  IV.  to  fiscal 
policy  was  the  "  benevolence  "  (q.v.)  or  payment  by  wealthy 
subjects  of  sums  requested  by  the  Jdng.  Voluntary  in  form,  these 
payments  were,  in  fact,  compulsory,  and  became  in  later  times  one 
of  the  great  grievances  again^  wUch  parliament  had  to  struggle. 

Broader  issues  in  finance  marked  the  course  of  the  Tudor 
period,  and  these  were  connected  with  the  general  history  of  the 
time.  The  era  of  national  monarchies  had  arrived,  necessitating 
the  maintenance  of  greater  military  and  naval  forces,  as  wdl  as 
more  costly  madiinery  of  administration.  External  policy  was 
affected  by  the  set  of  ideas  that  developed  into  mercantilism 
(see  Mescaniux  System);  but  so  also  was  fiscal  policy. 
Finance  reflected  the  actions  of  the  personal  rule  that  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  x0th  century.  Within  the  period,  however, 
some  decided  contrasts  are  to  be  found.  Prudence,  carried  to 
piisimoBy  with  Henry  VH.,  is  followed  by  lavish  prodigality  in 
the  case  of  Henry  VIII.  Elisabeth,  again,  presents  in  her  reign 
a  very  different  financial  policy  from  that  of  either  her  father  or 
her  grandfather.  The  desire  for  a  vigorous  foreign  policy,  the 
hope  of  encouraging  native  industiy,  and  the  sentiment  of  re- 
tafiation  against  the  trade  regulations  of  other  countries  are 
found  to  interfere  with  the  aim — strictly  followed  in  earlier 
times — of  obtaining  the  largest  possible  yidd.  All  the  different 
parts  of  the  pubUc  economy  were  regarded  as  exiting  only  in 
order  to  be  utilized  for  the  furtherance  of  national  power.  It  is 
this  more  complex  character  in  policy,  coupled  with  the  new 
influences,  that  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Renaissance  and 
.the  Reformation  brought  into  operation,  which*  gives  spedal 
interest  to  the  finandal  problems  of  the  i6th  century. 

Taking  in  order  the  great  heads  of  public  income  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  soverdgn,  it  appears  that  the  first  head«>f  the 
old  reodpts— the  crown  lands-^bad  been  from  time  to. time 
diminished  by  .grants  to  the  king's  relatives  and  favourites,  but 
had  also  gained  through  resumptions  and  forfeitures.  On  the 
whole,  the  Voes  and  gain  down  to  the  close  of  the  X4th  century 
was  probably  balanced.  The  revenue  was,  however,  inelastic, 
and  dedined  in  rdative  importance.  It  has  been  said  that  "  it 
was  in  the  xsth  century  that  the  great  impoverishment  of 
the  crown  estate  began."  The  Lancastrian  kings  (especially 
Henry  VI.)  lost  most  of  the  lands  attached  to  the  crown  throu^ 
pesssttre  of  expendkwe  and  the  wbolcaale  plunder  of  offidali. 
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^S^wigh  t|i»  dvil  wftB  ol  tbe  i$th  oentiuy  brought  in  niftay* 
Icorfeited  estates  the  gimnts  of  Edward  IV.  kept  down  the  increase. 
But  the  chief  opportnnity  for  aggrandisement  was  afforded  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteiies  and  gilds  under  Henry  VIII. 
The  great  mass  of  property  that  passed  into  the  royal  possession 
Jn  this  ifay  was  ih  part  assigned  to  nobles  and  officials,  while 
most  of  the  remainder  was  distrHiuted  in  the  leigns  of  his 
jEhildren,  The  dwindling  importance  of  the  public  revenue  from 
Jaad  and  rent  charges  is  as  noticeable  under  the  Tudors  as  in 
earlier- times*  In  like  manner  the  feudal  dues  had  fallen  into  a 
yeiy  subordinate  place  notwithstanding  the  attempts  made  on 
particular  occasions  to  enforce  them  with  greater  rigour.  The 
locoe  of  personal  monarchy  exercised  by  the  Tudors,  depending 
as  it  did  on  popular  support,  tended  to  encourage  the  collection 
of  dues  which  had  a  legal  ground  in  preference  to  taxation  of 
the  community.  Of  simUar  character  was  the  employment  of  the 
old  right  of  purv^ance  iq.v.),  in  restraint  of  which  a  series  of 
sututes  had  been  passed. 

Whatever  possibilities  of  obtaining  some  additional  revenue 
frooi  the  crown  lands  of  prerogative  rights  may  have  existed  in 
the  i6th  century,  and  these  were  slight,  all  the  political  and 
sodal  conditions  tended  more  and  more  to  make  the  need  of 
taxation  as  the  principal  financial  resource  imperative.  Amongst 
the  cases  of  increased  calls  for  funds  to  maintain  the  machinery 
of  state,  the  rise  of  prices,  due  to  increased  suiH^lies  of  the  {Medoos 
metals,  niiist  be  included  as  one  of  the  chief,  and  its  effect  extends 
into  the  17th  century.  It  was  under  this  influence  that  the  old 
forms  of  fevenue  bettme  less  profitable  and  that  fresh  develop- 
ments were  necessitated. 

Direa  taxation  still  retained  in  one  of  its  branches  the  pattern 
set  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.   "  Tenths  and  fifteenths  "  con- 
tinued to 'be  voted,  and  for  some  time  1^  attempts  to  introduce 
new  methods  failed.    In  1488  a  military  grant  framed  on  the 
model  of  the  abortive  tax  o|  1473  yielded  only  a  little  over  one- 
third  of  the  estimate  (£27,000  out  of  £75*000),  and  the  unsatis- 
factory result  prevented  further  experiments  on  the  part  of 
Henry  VII.    Ilie  foreign  policy  of  Henry  VIII. — particularly 
his  French  expedition— with  its  attendant  outlay,  accounts  for 
the  graduated  capitation  tax  of  1513,  which  was  even  less  in 
accordance  with  anticipation  than  the  tax  of  1488  (it  jriekied  only 
£50,000  instead  of  £160,000).   But  these  failures  cleared  the  way 
for  a  m<Mre  e£Eective  form  of  direct  impost,  which  ai^>eared  in  the 
"sub^y"  or  general  tax  on  land  and  goods*  The  first  case  of  this 
tax  (1514)  was  a  modest  one— 2)%;  it,  however,  soon  took  on 
a  typi^  form,  so  that  the  subsidy  came  to  mean  a  charge  of  4s. 
in  the  pound  on  Umd  and  ss.  8d.  in  the  pound  on  goods,  a  scale 
evidently  devised  with  reference  to  the  older  tenth  and  fifteenth, 
wljich  was  henceforth  put  in  a  subordinate  position.  The  subsidy 
became  the  established  mode  of  grant  under  both  Tudors  and 
StAarts,  Jthough  by  degrees  it  underwent  a  change  similar  to  that 
egcperieneed  by  its  predecessor.    The  taxing  statutes .  made 
elaborate  provigi<mB  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  tax 
in  order  to  secure  a  full,  return.    Old  habits'  proved  too  strong 
and  the  subsidy  "  slipped  into  the  same  kind  of  groove  as  that 
ctf  the  fifteenth  and  tenth,  and  became,  in  practice,  a  grant  0$ 
a  sum  of  money  of  about  the  same  amount  as  the  yield  of  the  last 
pieceding  subsidy  "  (Dowell).    The  consequence  was  that  each 
subsidy  came,  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  to  be  a  sum  of 
£ioo>ooo,  and  at  its  close  only  £80,000^   The  parallel  vote  of  the 
ckrgy  in  convocation  (which  after  1533  had  to  be  confirmed 
in  parliament)-  amounted  to  £20,000.   The  \isual  parliamentary 
proceeding  was  to  vote  so  many  "  tenths  and  fifteenths  "  and 
so  many  subsidies,  €.g,  Elizabeth's  first  parliament  voted  her 
"  two  fifteenths  and  tenths  and  a  subsidy,"  or,  uking  the  usual 
values,  £x6o,ooo.    At  times  of  crisis  such  as  the  arrival  of  the 
Amada  Uie  votes  were  enlarged  by  granting  more  tenths  and 
fifteenths  and  subsidies.    The  history  of  the  subsidy  is  in: 
struetive  as  to  the  tendencies  of  direa  taxation  in  all  countries. 
The  assessment  becomes  inelastic  and  approximates  to  a  fixed 
sum.    As  the  subsidy  follows  the  course  of  the  later  n>cdieval 
taoftkm,  so  it  is  tbe  undesigned  model  of  the  later  land  and 
|lf^p«rty  t«u 


IntbehistoryofChe|>onduties«D(iQrtheTudMi  the  first  point 
lor  notice  is  the  life  grant  to  each  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  subsidiea 
on  wool,  hides  and  leather,  together  with  tunnage  at  3s.  and' 
poundage  at  5  %;  thus,  with  the  hereditary  customs,  supplying  a 
considerable  revenue  for  the  crown's  use.  No  better  indication 
of  the  increased  power  and  popularity- of  the  monarchy  could  be 
found.  Hieoontrast  with  the  suspicious  and  grudging  attitude 
of  the  Plantagenet  and  T*nrsstrian  parliaments  is  significant  of 
the  change  in  national  sentiment.  A  duty  on  malmsey  (1490)  had 
a  retaliatory  rather  than  a  fiscal  aim,  being  directed  against  the 
Venetians  who  had  imposed  restrictions  on  English  trade.  In 
several  later  cases  wine  became  liable  to  extra  duties,  chiefly 
applied  to  French  trade  in  further  pursuance  of  the  policy  of 
retaliation*  Restrictions  on  import  and  eaport  as  wdi  as  the 
hostile  measures  against  foreign'  merchants  were  matters  oC 
economic  policy  rather  than  finance,  but  they  had  the  indirect 
effect  of  increasing  the  control  exerdsed  at  the  ports.  The  loss 
of  Calais  (1558)  dislocated  the  system  of  the  staple  and  cut  off, 
one  centre  of  customs  revoiue;  and  it  was  also  probably  the 
cause  of  an  important  diange  in  the  mode  of  valuing  goods  for 
duty.  For  the  declaration,  on  oath  of  the  merchant  a  fixed 
valuation  was  substituted  and  set  forth  in  a  book  of  rates,  the 
first  of  its  class  (1558).  Following  this  reform  came  more  - 
stringent  regulations  against  smnggh'ng  and  fraud  on  the  part  of 
officials.  All  through  the  Tudor  period  the  cost  of  colleaion 
was  unduly  high.  For  the  first  six  years  of  Elizabeth  it  has 
been  estimated  at  onc'^ixth  of  the  gross  receipts. 

Just  as  in  the  X4th  century  the  subsidy  had  followed  the 
''  old  "  and  "  new  "  customs,  so  in  the  x6th  the  "  impositions  " 
levied  by  royal  prerogative  formed  a  supplement  to  the  parlia- 
mentary subsidy;  but  the  principal  employment  of  this  ex* 
pedient  occurs  in  the  next  century.  Another  significant  indica- 
tion- of  the  future  course  of  indirect  taxation  was  furnished  by 
the  grants  of  monopolies  to  inventors,  producers  and  traders. 
These  privileges,  when  they  affected  important  commodities, 
operated  in  the  same  way  as  taxes  farmed  out  to  collectors,  and, 
though  the  profit  to  thie  crown  i^as  small,  th^  enhanced  prices 
and  excited  discontenL  The  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  (or  her 
ministers)  was  shown  in  the  promise  of  redress  after  the  hostile 
debate  of  i6oz. 

From  one  point  <^  view  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  great 
struggle  of  the  Stuart  kings  with  the  parliament  centred  round 
financial  issues.  It  is,  at  all  events,  beyond  dispute  that  ques- 
tions of  taxation  were  the  chosen  ground  of  con^ct.  Takings 
the  period  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  (1603-42)  it  appears  that  the  legal  basis  of  indirect 
taxation  was  tested  for  the  port  duties  in  the  "  Great  Que  of 
Impositions  "^  (known  as  Bates'  case,  see  Bates,  John),  while 
that  of  direct  taxation  was  considered  in  the  even  more  famous 
"  Ship  Money "  case  (for  ever  associated  with  the  name  ol 
Hampden).  In  parliament  the  debates  deal  with  impositions, 
monop<^es,  the  grounds  for  voting  subsidies,  and  the  proper 
application  of  the  funds  granted;  in  fact,  with  nearly  all  the 
Randal  questions  of  the  time;  Notwithstanding  these  diflS- 
culties  and  disputes  the  financial  system  shows  evident  aigns  of 
expansion  and  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  state. 

The  direct  grants  of.  the  parliaments  of  James  L  far  exceeded 
those  of  earlier  periods  (in  1606  six  "  fiiifteenths  and  tenths," 
three  Jay  and  four  derkal  subsidies),  but  the  efforts  to  extend 
the  other  sources  of  revenue  by  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
naturally  reacted  on  this  spirit  of  liberality.  The  last "  fifteenth 
and  tenth  "  was  voted  in  1624,  from  which  date  this  old-estabr 
lished  form  disappears,  and  the  subsidy  alone  is  used  In  spit# 
of  Charies  I.'s  high-handed  policy  five  subudies  were  voted  siter 
the  Petition  of  Right  had  been  accepted,  and  even  the  Long 
Parliament  made  similar,  grants.  Afanost  at  th^  outbreak  of  the 
Qvil  War  it  also  gave  the  king  a  .graduated  capitation  tax. 
Other  modes  of  direct  taxation  were  ined  without  parliamentary 
sanction.  The  collection  of  the  antiquated  feudal  dnce  was 
enforced  through  the  special  courts  (particularly  the  Star 
Chamber)  with  a  rigour  long  unknown;  James  had  tried  the 
French  device  of  a  "  Uriff  of  bonocs."   Both  kings  employed 
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Ihe  *'  be&evtrftMb  '^unttt  the  PetitioB  ol  Ri^t  madesucfa  a  Uvy ' 
iUogal.  But  by  far  the  most  serious  infiovation  wit  the  coltecdon 
«f  the  ''  ship  money/'  a  couiae  forced  oa  diaries  by  his  deter> 
^^r^^lf«*ff^n  not  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  The 
writs  "  embodied  the  ultimate  exprenon  of  the  ingenuity  of  the . 
king's  advisers  in  tlM  invention  of  means  to  enable  him  to  rule 
without  a  parliament."  The  first  writs  secured  over  £100,000, 
and  were  followed  by  five  further  issues  (1634-1639)  bringing 
in  an  average  return  of  £300,000  or  about  three  lay  subsidies. 
Like  the  "  benevolence,"  the  ship  money  was  declared  to  be 
illegal  (1641). 

The  contest  respecting  monopolies,  settled  by  Elizabeth's 
withdrawal,  was  revived  under  James  L,  and  had  to  be  finally 
closed  by  the  Statute  of  Monopolies  (1624),  declaring  such  granu 
to  be  utterly  void.  Certain  exceptions  (as  in  the  case  of  the  soap- 
boilers) permitted  the  raising  of  revenue  by  what  was  in  fact  a 
rudimentary  excise,  and  plans  for  a  general  excise  were  discussed, 
especially  as  a  substitute  for  the  feudal  dues,  though  they  were 
not  reduced  to  practice.  In  the  earlier  x  7th  century  the  customs 
show  a  steady  increase.  From  £127,000  in  1604  they  rose  to  nearly 
£$00,000  in  164x4  This  fourfold  increase  was  due  in  part  to  thk 
growth  of  En^ish  trade,  but  it  was  also  influenced  by  the  adop- 
tion oi  new  "  Books  of  rates  "  in  x6o8  and  1635,  fixing  higher 
^uations,  and  by  the  inclusion  of  new  commodities  with 
definite  duties.  Wine,  currants  (the  subject  of  controversy  in 
Bates'  case)  and  tobacco  are  particularly  noticeable.  Sugar  also 
appears  as  a  contributory.  An  interesting  development  was  the 
adoption  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  "  farming  '^  system,  an  evident 
foiitation  from  France.  A  distinction  was  made  between  the 
"  great,"  the  "  petty  "  and  the  "  sugar  "  farms,  and  oppor^ 
tunities  for  gain  were  ifforded  to  the  officials,  (hi  the  consti- 
tutional side  the  life  grant  of  subsidies,  made  in  accordance  with 
Tudor  usage  to  James,  was  temporarily  withheld  from  Charles, 
a  restriction  which  his  own  overbearing  policy  led  the  pariiament 
to  maintain.  Practically,  the  whole  customs  revenue  between 
X628  and  X640  was  raised  by  the  use  of  the  prerogative  without 
any  parliamentaiy  sanction.  The  Tunnage  and  Poundage  Act 
of  1 641  pronounced  definitely  against  the  legality  of  any  extra 
parliamentary  customs  and  thus  doted  another  of  the  consti- 
tutional problems  of  finance. 

In  the  progress  irota  the  Conquest  to  the  erisia  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  there  is  noticeable  a  practkatly  complete  shifting 
of  the  classes  of  revenue.  The  king  had  c«ued  **  to  live  of  his 
own  ";  the  royal  demesne  and  the  prerogative  rights  included 
in  feudalism  had  become  very  subordinate.  The  direct  taxation 
of  property  and  income,  and  the  indirect  taxation  on  imported 
or  exported  commodities  became  the  prindptl  forms  of  receipt. 

In  the  long  course  of  English  finandal  history  the  nearest 
approacb  to  the  new  departure  and  an  abandonment  of  old 
devices  is  found  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wiar  and  Commonweslth. 
The  actual  outlines  of  the  now  existing  system  made  their 
appearances,  while  the  older  portions  of  the  revenue— partl^ 
culariy  the  survivals  of  feudalism — are  eliminated.  Thus  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Interregnum  (1642-60)  may  be  regarded  as 
maridng  a  watershed  in  the  financial  history  of  the  country. 
At  the  bej^nning  of  the  strug^e  both  sides  had  to  rely  on  volun- 
tary contributions.  Plate  and  ornaments  were  melted  down 
and  useful  commodities  were  furm'shed  by  the  adherents  of  the 
king  and  by  those  of  the  parliament.  At  holding  possession  of 
London  and  the  central  organizadon  the  pariiament  voted  sub- 
sidies and  a  poll  tax.  Such  imports  could  hardly  be  levied  wfth 
success  and  new  forms  became  necessary.  The  direct  taxation 
took  the  shape  of  a  "  monthly  asscstacat  "which  was  fixed  from 
time  to  time,  and  which  was  coOeaed  under  stifct  regulations,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  kx  manifement  of  the  former  suMdIet; 
As  the  amount  for  each  district  was  fixed,  the  systematic  coHec- 
tien  secured  "  the  more  equitable  adjustment  of  the  burden  of 
the  tax  as  regards  the  various  taxpayna  "  without  hardidlip  to 
the  community.  Inspiteef  its  od^,  the ''assessment  "was  the 
modd  for  hiter  taxation  of  property.  The  yield  of  this  tax— 
•aceeding  for  the  whole  period  £39/)oo,ooo-— is  a  proof  of  its 
fanpurtance.  Minor  contrivances,  e.{..tbe  "weekly  neat"  ttti,  iiH 


dicate  the  finandal  diiBcalti«t«f  the  psirliaitteBt,but  ateotbenHia 
unimportant.  Owing  to  iu  control  of  the  sea  and  the  prindptl 
ports  the  pariiament  was  able  to  command  the  customs  revenue; 
and  in  this  case  alsolt  remodelled  the  duties,  abolishing  the  wool 
subsidy  and  readjusting  the  general  customs  by  a  new  book  of 
rates.  A  more  extensive  tarifi^  was  adopted  in  1656,  and  varioui 
restrictions  In  harmony  with  the  mercantilist  ideas  of  the  time 
were  enforced.  Thus  French  wines,  silk  and  wool  were  excluded 
from  1649  to  1656.  Far  more  rev<^utk)nary  in  its  effects  wu 
the  introduction  of  the  excise  or  inland  duties  on  goods— ii  step 
which  Elisabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  had  heduted  to  take. 
Beginning  (1643)  with  duties  on  ale,  beer  and  spirits,  it  was  soon 
extended  to  meat,  salt  and  various  textiles.  Meat  and  domesdc 
salt  were  refieved  in  X647,  and  the  taxation  became  defim'tdy 
established  under  the  administration  of  commissioners  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  Powers  to  let  out  the  coUectfon  to  farmers  were 
granted,  and  a  bid  for  both  excise  and  customs  amounted  In 
1657  to  £1,100,000.  Confiscations  of  church  lands  and  those 
belonging  to  royaltets,  feudal  charges  and  special  collections 
helped  to  make  up  the  total  of  £83,000,000  raised  during  the 
nineteen  years  of  this  revolutionary  period.  Another  mark  of 
change  was  the  removal  of  the  exchequer  to  Oxford,  leaving, 
however,  (he  real  fiscal  machinery  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittees that  directed  the  affairs  of  the  parliament.  Under 
Cromwell  the  exchequer  was  re-established  (1654)  in  a  form 
suited  for  the  changes  in  the  finances,  the  office  of  tretsurer 
bdng  placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners. 

A  complete  reconstruction  of  the  revenue  system  became 
necessary  at  the  Restoration.  The  feudal  tenures  and  dues,  with 
the  prerogative  rights  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption,  which 
had  been  abolished  by  order  of  the  parliament,  could  not  be 
restored.  Thdr  removal  was  confirmed,  and  the  new  revenues 
that  had  been  developed  were  resorted  to  as  a  substitute.  Care- 
ful inquiry  showed  that  just  bdore  the  Civil  War  the  king's 
annual  revenue  had  reached  neariy  £900,000.  The  needs  of  the 
restored  monarchy  were  estimated  at  £1,200,000  per  amram, 
and  the  loyal  spirit  of  the  commons  provided  sources  of  revenue 
deemed  sufficient  for  this  amount.  An  hereditary  exdse  on 
beer  and  ale  was  voted  as  a  compensation  for  the  lost  oi  the 
feudal  dues,  and  temporaiy  exdses  on  s[rfrits,  vinegar,  coffee, 
choc<^te  and  tea  were  added.  All  differences  of  **  old  "  and 
*'  new "  customs  and  subsidies  had  disappeared  under  the 
CommoAwealtli.  The  general  or  "  great  statute  "  (x66o)  pro- 
vided a  scale  of  duties^s  %  on  imports  and  exports,  with  spedal 
duties  on  wines  and  w<>olten  doths— "accompanied  by  a  new 
book  of  rates.  A  house  tax,  levied  after  the  French  pattern,  on 
each  hearth,  was  introduced  in  1662  and  became  established. 
Poll  taxes  were  used  as  an  extraordinary  resource;  as  were  the 
last  subsidies,  voted  in  1663,  and  then  for  ever  abandoned. 
Licences  on  retailers  and  fees  on  law  proceedings  were  fwther 
aids  to  the  revenue,  which,  in  the  htter  years  of  Charles  II. 
and  in  the  short  reign  of  his  successor,  was  with  difficulty  kept 
up  to  the  levd  of  the  increasing  expenditure.  The  Common- 
D^idth  assessments  were  revived  on  several  occasions,  and 
indirect  taxation  was  made  more  rigorous  by  the  impodtkm  of 
extra  duties  on  brandy,  tobacco  and  sugar,  as  also  on  French 
Knens  and  dlks.  A  very  imporunt  development  was  the  pladng 
of  the  customs  (1670)  and  the  exdse  (1683)  in  the  hands  of  spedal 
commissioners,  instead  of  the  system  of  farming  them  out  to 
private  collectors.  The  approadi  to  modem  conditions  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  greater  care  in  the  administration.  Amongst 
expert  officials  Dudley  North  (?>.),  as  commissioner  of  customs, 
was  the  most  distinguished.  In  this  period,  too,  the  beginning 
of  the  public  debt  as  m  the  appropriation  of  the  bankers'  depodu 
may  be  found. 

The  Revolution  of  x688  may  be  regarded  both  on  kt  con- 
stitutional and  financial  sides  as  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  In  the  latter  respect  its  diief  effects  were: 
(t)  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  finances  from  the 
king's  nominees  to  offidals  under  parliamMitary  control,  (2)  the 
consequent  application  ofthe  revenue  to  the  purpetes  designated 
by  parliamentary  appropriation,  (3)  the  rapid  expcntioo  of  thft 
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Villous  kiAds  of  reventie^ptftioiitfly  theln^iseet  Uses,  (4)  tbe 
rise  and  growtb  of  Uie  national  debit  combined  wkb  the  crwtioo 
of  an  e£fective  bankiiig  system.  Tht  greater  part  of  the  i8tb 
oentury  was  occupied  with  the  working  out  of  these  results. 

The  government  of  William  III.  had  to  face  the  expenses  of 
ft  great  war  and  to  allay  discontent  at  home.  As  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  necessary  settlement  of  the  revenue  &  Eetiim  was 
pvqpared,  showing  the  taoc  receipts  at  over  £t»8oo,eao  and  the 
peace  expenditure  at  about  £ryxoo,ooo.  Parliament  accepted 
the  view  that  ]£i,aoo,oooper  annum  would su£ke for  theoidinary 
requirements  of  the  kingdom.  It,  further;  introduced  the  system 
pf  the  Civil  List  {q.v,)  and  assigned  £600,000  lor  the  fixed  pay- 
ments placed  under  that  head,  kaving  the  remainder  to  be 
i^ropriated  for  the  other  needs  of  the  state.  As  the  *'  hearth 
money  "  bad  proved  to  be  a  very  unpopular  chaif^  It  was,  in 
spite  of  its  yield  (£170,000),  given  up.  The  tempomiy  excise 
duties  were  voted  for  **  their  mi^jesties'  lives  "  and  the  customs 
for  a  limited  term.  These  brandies  o£  revenue  were  altogether 
iosafficietft  to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  war  outlay,  and  in  conse- 
quence new  heads  oE  taxation — or  old  ones  revived— came  into 
use.  A  series  of  poll  and  capitation  taxes  wer^  imposed  between 
£689  and  1698,  Imt  were  after  that  date  abandoned  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  for  the  repeiU  of  the  hearth  money.  The  monthly 
assessment  was  tried  in  1688^  then  came  an  income  tax  followed 
by  "  twelve  months' "  amessments  in  1690  and  1691.  The  way 
was  thus  prepared  for  the  property  tax  cl  1692,  impowng  a  rate 
of  4S.  in  the  pound  on  real  estate,  offices  and  personal  property. 
The  old  difficulties  of  securing  returns  made  the  tax  chiefly 
one  on  land.  It  was  under  the  name  of  "  the  land  tax  "  that  it 
was  generally  known.  The  4s.  rate  brought  in  £1,929,713,  a 
return  which  declined  in  the  following  years.  To  mnet  this  a  fixed 
quota  of  nearty  half  a  million  (a  is.  rate)  was  adppted  in  1697, 
the  amount  to  be  apportioned  in  specified  sums  to  the  aevctal 
counties  and  towns.  The  framework  of  the  tax  remained  without 
substantial  change  tiU  1 798,  the  time  of  Pitt's  ademption  scheme. 
In  1696  houses  were  taxed  as.  each,  with  higher  rates  for  extra 
windows.  The  beginning  of  the  "  window  tax,"  licences  on 
pedlars,  and  a  temporary  tax  on  the  stocks  of  companies  com- 
plete the  imposts  of  this  kind.  Stamp  duties— imitated  from 
Holland— were  adopted  in  1694  and  extended  in  1698:  they 
mark  the  beginnings  of  the  modem  duties  on  transactions  and 
the  "  death  duties."  Large  additions  were  made  to  the  excise. 
Breweries  and  distilleries  were  placed  under  charge,  and  such 
important  commodities  as  salt,  coal,  malt,  leather  and  glass  were 
included  in  the  list  of  taxable  articles,  but  the  two  last  mentioned 
were  soon  relieved  for  the  time.  The  customs  rates  were  also 
increased.  In  1698  the  general  s%  duty  was  raised  by  the  new 
subt^  to  10%.  French  goods  became  liable  to  surtaxes*  first 
of  25%,  afterwards  of  50%;  those  of  other  countries  had  to  pay 
similar  charges  of  smaller  amount.  Spirits,  wines,  tea  and  coffee 
were  taxed  at  spedal  rates.  How  great  was  the  expansion  of  the 
fiscal  system  may  be  best  realized  from  the  fact  that  during  the 
comparatively  short  reign  of  William  lU.  (1689-1703)  the  land 
tax  produced  £19,200,000,  the  customs  £x3»fl96|Ooo,  and  the 
excise  £»3,65o,ooo,  or  altogether  £46yOoo,ooow  In  the  last  year 
of  the  reign,  the  opening  one  of  the  i8th  century,  the  returns  from 
these  taxes  respecUvely  were:  land  tas  (at  ss.),  £990,000, 
customs  £1.540,000,  exdse  £986,000,  or  a  total  exceeding  three 
and  a  half  millions.  The  removal  of  the  regular  export  duties 
in  respect  of  (a)  domestic  woollen  manufactures,  (b)  com,  was 
the  only  alleviation  of  taxatioB,  and  in  both  cases  it  was  due  to 
ilpedal  reasons  of  policy. 

Qaitt  as  remarkable  as  the  growth  of  revenue  is  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  use  of  pubUc  loans.  In  earlier  periods  a  ruler 
bad  accumulated  Ueasure  (Henry  VII.  left  £1,800,000)  or  had 
pledged  "  his  jewels  or  the  customs  or  occaaionaliy  the  persons 
of  his  friends  for  the  payment  "of  his  borrowings.  Edwardlll.'s, 
dealings  with  the  Florentine  bankers  axe  well  known;  but  it  was 
only  after  the  Revolution  that  the  two  conditions  essential  for 
a  permanent  public  debt  were  rcalixed,  vix.:  (1)  the  responsi^ 
biUty  of  the  government  to  the  people,  and  (2)  an  effective 
ivuket  fox  ffoating  capitaL   At  the  close  of  th<  war  >A  1697  a 


debt  of  £at,5oo,ooo had  beenlodisred, over £i<,ooo,oooof  which 
remained  due  at  William  III.'s  death.  Connected  with  the 
public  debt  is  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  England  (see  Banks 
AMD  Banxoig)^  which  more  and  more  became  the  agent  for 
dealing  with  the  state  revenue  and  expenditure;  thoogh  the 
exchequer  continurd  to  exist  until  1834  as  a  real,  even  if  anti* 
quatcd  institutioiL 

Thus  it  is  dear  that  by  the  end  of  the  17th  oentury  the  new 
hiflnenccs  which  date  from  the  0^nl  War  had  brought  into  being 
aH  the  elements  of  the  snodem  financial  system.  Expenditure, 
revenue,  bmxowing  to  meet  defidendes  are  all,  in  a  sense,  de- 
veloDed  into  their  present-day  form.  Increase  in  amount  and 
some  refinements  in  procedure,  combined  with  improved  views 
of  public  policy,  are  the  only  changes  that  occur  later  on. 

Regarded  brosdly,  the  x8th  and  19th  centuries  exhibit  several 
distinct  periods  with  definite  fhianrial  alspects.  In  the  ninety 
years  Inun  the  death  of  William  IIL  (1709)  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  with  France  (1793)  there  are  fbur  serfous 
wars,  covering  nearly  thirty-five  years.  There  Is  the  long  peace 
admioistration  of  Walpole,  and  there  are  the  shorter  intervals 
of  rest  following  each  of  the  contests.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  war  with  the  French  Republic  to  the  year  of  Waterioo  there 
is  a  nearly  tmbroken  war  time  of  over  twenty  years.  The  forty 
years'  peace  is  dosed  by  the  Crimean  War  (1854-56);  and 
another  forty  years  of  peace  ends  with  the  Sooth  African  Wat 
(1899-1902).  During  tins  time  the  older  mercantilism  paasetf 
into  protectionism;  and  thts,  again,  gives  way  before  the  gradual 
adoption  of  the  free  trade  poficy.  At  each  thne  of  war,  taxation 
(particularly  in  the  indirect  form)  and  debt  increase.  Finandak 
reform  is  coimccted  with  the  maintenance  oi  peace.  Among 
the  great  finanrial  ministers  Walpole,  the  younger  Pitt^  Pe^ 
and  Glsdstone  are  oon^MCUOus;  while  Husldsson's  services  in 
the  kindred  field  of  economic  policy  deserve  special  notice  in  thdr 
financial  bearing. 

By  taking  the  several  great  heads  of  revenue  in  <»der  it  la 
comparativdy  easy  to  miderstand  the  nature  of  the  piugicsg 
made  in  subsequent  years,  (x)  The  land  tax,  estabhshed  on  a 
definite  basis  in  1692,  was  the  great  i8th  century  form  of  direct 
taxati(»L  Varying  in  rate  from  xs.  (as  in  173 1)  to  4s.  (as  in  most 
war  years),  it  was  converted  by  Pitt  in  1798  into  a  rcdeemnble 
charge  on  the  lands  of  each  parish,  and  by  this  process  has  sunk 
from  the  amount  of  £1,9x1,000  in  1798  to  £730,000  in  r907-X908. 
The  great  increase  in  other  heads  had  impaired  the  value  of  ther 
land  tax  as  a  fiscal  support;  (s)  Paralld  with  the  movement 
of  the  land  tax  but  showing  mudi  more  rapid  growth  was  the 
excise  ci  the  x8th  century.  Most  of  the  artides  of  common 
constmiptien  were  permanently  taxed.  Soap,  salt,  candles  and 
leather  are  described  by  Adam  Smith  as  taxed,  and  that  taxation 
is  unreservedly  condemned  by  him.  In  1739  the  eocdse  duties- 
brought  in  £3,000,000.  By  1792  they  had  risen  to  £xo,ooo,ooo.r 
Their  continued  expansion  was  due  both  to  the  wider  areK 
covered  and  to  the  increased  consuming  power  of  the  connlry.- 
(3)  The  customs  were  equally  serviceeUe,  and  in  thdr  case  the* 
increased  duties  were  even  more  considerable.  The  general 
ro%  of  X698  became  X5%  in  1704,  a  fourth  5%  was  imposed 
in  1748,  and  in  1759  the  general  duties  were  raised  to  25%. 
COinddently  with  this  general  extension  of  the  customs  dutjca 
special  artides  such  as  tea  were  subjected  to  increased  duties.' 
The  American  War  of  Independence  brought  about  a  furthtf 
general  increase  of  10%,  together  with  special  extra- duties  on 
tobacco  and  sugar.  In  1784  the  customs  revenue  came  to  over 
£3,0oo^ooa  Two  drounstances  account  for  this  slower  growth, 
(t)  The  extreme  rigour  of  the  duties  and  prolubltioos,  aimed 
chiefly  against  French  trade;  and  (2)  the  absence  ci  care  in 
estimating  the  point  of  maximtim  productiveness  fior  each  duty. 
Swift's  famous  saying  that  "  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  customs- 
two  and  two  sometimes  made  only  /one  "  is  weU  exem|riified 
^n  England  at  this  time.  The  smug^  did  a  great  deal  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country.  Efforts  at  reform  were  not,  how- 
ever, altogether  wanting.  Walpole  succeeded  in  carrying  several 
useful  adjustments.  He  abolished  the  general  duties  on  exports 
and  also  several  of  those  on  imported  raw  msferiah  such  as  silk» 
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fceaVer,  indigo  Afifd  ookuiSal  timbte.  fib  tao^t  ambitious  scbeme 
i^that  for  the  warehousing  of  wine  and  tobacco  in  order  to  rdieve 
toporters — failed,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  belief  that  it 
«ras  the  forerunner  of  a  general  exdse.  Walpole's  treatment  of 
the  land  tax,  which  he  kept  down  to  the  lowest  figure  (is.),  and 
lus  earHer  funding  plan  deserve  notice.  His  determination  to 
|>reserve  peace  assisted  his  fiscal  reforms.  Pitt's  administntion 
from  1783  to  1792  marics  another  great  period  of  improvement. 
The  consolidation  of  the>customs  laws  (1787),  the  reduction  of 
the  tea  duty  to  nearly  one-tenth  of  its  former  amount,  the  con- 
dusion  of  a  liberal  commercial  treaty  with  France,  and  the 
attempt^  trade  arrangement  with  Ireland,  tend  to  show  that 
"  Pitt  would  have  anticipated  many  of  the  free  trade  measures 
of  later  years  if  it  had  been  .his  lot  to  enjoy  ten  more  years  of 
peaceful  administration."  One  of  the  financial  problons  which 
excited  the  interest  and  even  the  alarm  of  the  students  of  public 
affairs  was  the  rapid  increase  of  the  public  debt.  Each  war 
caused  a  great  addition  to  the  burden;  the  intervals  of  peace 
showed  very  Ettle  fjlminution  in  it.  From  sixteen  millions  in 
1702,  the  debt  rose  to  £53,000,000  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (17 13). 
tn  1748  it  reached  £78,000,000,  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  it  was  £137,000,000,  and  when  the  American  colonies  had 
establishbd  their  independence  it  exceeded  £238,000,000.  Appre- 
hensions of  national  bankruptcy  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  device 
of  a  sinking  fund,  and  in  this  case  Pitt's,  usual  sagacity  seems 
10  have  faikd  him.  The  influence  of  R.  Price's  theory  induced 
the  policy  of  assigning  special  sums  for  debt  reduction,  without 
ttgard  to  the  fundunental  condition  of  maintaining  a  real 
sutplus. 

The  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  ma^  an  important 
Stage  in  English  finance.  The  national  resources  were  strained 
to  the  utmost,  and  the  "  whip  and  spur  "  of  taxation  was  used 
on  all  classes  of  the  community.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
struggle  the  expedient  of  borrowing  enabled  the  government  to 
aV<dd  ihe  more  oppressive  forms  of  charge;  but  as  time  went 
on  every  possible  eiqpedient  was  brought  into  play.  One  class 
<rf  taxes  had  been  organized  during  peace — the  "  assessed  taxes  " 
on  hoiues,  carriages,  servants,  horses^  plate,  &c.  These  duties 
were  raised  by  several  steps  of  10%  each  until,  in  1798,  their 
total  chaige  was  increased  threefold  (for  ridier  persons  four-  or 
^refold)  under  the  plan  of  a  "  triple  assessment."  The  compara- 
tive failure  o!  this  scheme  (which  did  not  bring  in  the  estimated 
yidd  of  £4,500,000)  prepared  the  way  for  the  most  important 
development  of  the  tax  system — ^the  introduction  of  the  income- 
tax  in  1798.  Though  a  devdopment  of  the  triple  assessment, 
thts  income-tax  ^siS  also  connect  with  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  land  tax  as  a  redeemable  charge.  It  is  possible  to 
trace  the  progress  of  direct  taxation  from  the  scutage  of  Norman 
days  through  "  the  tenth  and  fifteenth,"  the  Tudor  "  subsidies," 
the  Commonwealth  "  monthly  assessments,"  and  the  x8th  cen- 
tury land  tax,  to  the  inoome-tax  as  applied  by  Pitt,  and,  after 
an  interval  of  disuse,  revived  by  Peel  (1842).  The  immediate 
jrield  of  the  income-tax  was  rather  less  than  was  expected 
<£6,ooo,ooo  out  of  £7,500,000);  but  by  alteration  of  the  mode  of 
assessment  from  that  of  a  general  declaration  to  returns  under 
the  several  schedules,  the  tax  became,  first  at  5  %,  afterwards  at 
jb%,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  revenue.  In  18x5  it  contri- 
buted 22%  of  the  total  receipts  (».«.  £14,600,000  out  of 
£67,000,000).  If  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  would 
probably  have  obviated  most  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
government.  The  window  tax,  which  continued  all  throu^ 
the  x8th  century,  had  been  supplemented  in  the  American  War 
by  a  tax  on  inhabited  houses  (one  of  Adam  Smith'a  many  sugges- 
tions), a  group  to  which  theassessment  taxes werenatuxmUyjoioed.r 
During  the  x8th  century  the  probau  diity  had  been  gradually 
raised,  and  in  1780  the  legacy  duty  was  introduced;  but  these 
charges  were  moderate  in  character  and  did  not  aflect  land, 
lliough  the  direct  and  quasi-direct  taxes  had  been  so  largely 
increased,  their  growth  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  excise  and 
customs.  With  eadi  succeeding  year  of  war  new  articles  for 
duties  were  detected  and  the  rates  of  old  taxes  raised.  The  maxim, 
fcsid  to  have  gvided  the  financiers  of  another  country*-"  W  hevever 


you  see  an  object,  tax  It "— wouM  fairiy  express  the  goidliig 
policy  of  the  English  system  of  the  early  t9th  century.  Eatables» 
liquors,  the  materials  of  industry,  manufactures,  and  the  trans* 
actions  of  commerce  had  in  nearly  all  their  forms  to  pay  toll. 
To  take  examples: — salt  paid  158.  per  bushd;  sugar  30s.  per 
cwU;  beer  los.  per  barrel  (with  4s.  sd.  per  bushel  on  malt  and 
a  duty  on  hops);  tea  96%  ad  vahrcm.  Timber,  cotton,  raiv 
silk,  hemp  and  bar  iron  were  taxed,  so  were  leather,  soAp,  gkaS) 
candles,  paper  and  starch.  In  spite  of  the  need  of  revenue,  many 
of  the  customs  duties  were  franied  on  the  protective  system  and 
thereby  gave  little  returns;  e.g.  the  import  duty  on  salt  in  t8t| 
produced  £547,  as  against  £1,6x6,124  from  excise;  pill-boxis* 
brought  in  x8s.  xod.,  saltpetre  2d.,  with  td.  for  the  war  duties; 
The  course  of  the  war  taxation  was  marked  by  varied  exped- 
ments.  Duties  were  rsised,  lowered,  raised  again,  or  given  soma 
new  form  in  the  effort  to  find  additional  revenue.  Some  duties, 
e,g.  that  on  gloves,  were  abandoned  as  tinprod«ctiv«;  but  tht 
conclusion  Is  irresistible  that  the  financial  system  suff^ered  from 
over-complication  and  absence  d  principle.  In  the  period  of 
his  peace  administration  Pitt  was  prepared  to  follow  the  teaching 
of  The  Wealik  «/  NoHons.  The  strain  of  a  gigsntic  war  forced 
him  and  his  successors  to  employ  whatever  heads  of  taxation 
were  likely  to  bring  in  funds  without  violating  pc^ular  prejudices* 
Along  with  taxation,  debt  increased.  For  the  first  ten  years 
the  addition  to  it  averaged  £27,000,000  per  annum,  bringing 
the  total  to  over  £500,000,000.  By  the  dose  of  the  war  period 
in  18x5  the  total  resJched  over  £875,000,000,  or  a  somewhat 
smaller  aimual  increase — a  result  due  to  the  adoption  of  UMrs 
effective  tax  forms,  and  particularly  the  income  tax.  Th6 
progress  of  English  trade  was  axM>tber  contributing  agency 
towards  securing  higher  revenue.  The  ii^port  of  articles  such 
as  tea  advanced  with  the  growing  population;  so  that  the  tea 
duty  of  96%  yielded  in  18x5  no  less  than  £3,591,000.  It  ii, 
however,  true  that  by  the  year  Just  mentioned  the  tax  system 
had  reached  iu  Umit.  Fiirther  extension  (except  by  direct 
confiscation  of  property)  was  hardly  possible.  The  war  dosed 
victoriously  at  the  moment  when  its  prolongation  seemed 
unendurable. 

A  particnhtf  asp9Ct  of  the  English  finandal  system  is  its 
relati<m  to  the  orgsAlXation  <^  the  finance  of  territories  connected 
with  the  En^ish  crown.  The  exchequer  may  be  plausibly  fadd 
to  have  been  derived  from  Normandy,  and  wbexvver  territory 
came  under  English  rule  the  methods  familiar  at  home  seem  to 
have  been  adopted.  With  the  loss  of  the  French  possessioiis  the 
older  cases  of  the  kind  disappeared.  Ireland,  however,  had  its 
own  exchequer,  and  Scotland  remained  a  distinct  kitigdom. 
The  x8th  century  introduced  a  j'emarkable  change.  One  of  tho 
aims  of  the  union  with  Scotland  was.  to  seture  freedom  of  com-* 
merce  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  the  two  revtinoe  systems 
were  amalgamated.  Scotland  was  assigned  a  very  moderate 
share  of  the  land  tax  (under  one-fortieth),  and  was  eximipted 
from  certain  stamp  duties.  The  attempt  to  apply  selected 
forms  of  taxation — custom  duties  (X764),  stamp  duties  (X76S), 
and  finally  the  effort  to  collect  the  tea  duty  (X773) — to  the 
American  colonies  are  indications  of  a  movement  tomds  what 
would  now  be  called  "  imperialist "  finance.  The  complete  plan 
of  federation  for  the  British  empire,  outlined  by  Adam  Smith, 
is  avowedly  actuated  by  finandal  considerations.  NotwHli- 
standing  the  failure  of  this  movement  in  the  case  of  the  colonies, 
the  dose  of  the  century  saw  it  successful  in  respect  to  Irdand, 
though  separate  financial 'departments  were  retained  till  after 
the  dose  of  the  Napoleonic  War  and  some  fis^  differences  stiH 
remain.  By  the  consolidation  of  the  English  and  Irish  ex- 
chequers aiid  the  passage  from  war  to  peace,  the  years  between 
18x5  and  1800  may  be  said  to  mark  a  distinct  step  in  the  finandal 
development  of  the  country*  The  connected  change  in  the  Bank 
iOf  Enjtend  by  the  resumption  of  spede  payments  supports  this 
view.  MoiMver,  the  political  conditions  In  their  Influence  on 
finance  were  undergoing  a  revolution.  The  landed  Interest, 
though  powerful  at  the  moment,  had  henceforth  to  face  tht 
rivalry  of  the  wealthy  manufacturing  communities  of  the  oorth 
4  fil  Ciiilaiui«  and  it  Aiay  be  added  that  the  influeaca  of  thtfOfMl^ 
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:qual  to  tfae  exciie  in  letum,  and,  cambUcd,  Ibey  collKled  over 
[60,000,000  annually  from  the  ronsumption  «(  comaiodiiies. 
rhcy  accordingly  afforded  B  (ounlerpoiie  to  the  buiden  put  on 
iflOMne  and  propeity,  ai,  more  accuratdy  ipeakjng.  Ihey  ob- 
tained due^  ot  somewhat  more  than  due,  oontiibution  Inun  the 
jmallei  incoma,  particularly  those  ol  the  working  daiB. 

The  exemption  of  raw  mateiiali  and  food;  the  tbsena  ol 
lutiea  on  imported,  ai  on  home  manufaclurei;  the  (election  of 

R  the  uUent  siailu  of  the  English 
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uticles.  Why,  it  was  allied,  should  a  choice  be  made  of  ceitaiB 
objects  for  the  purpose  ol  imposing  heavy  taxation  on  them? 
The  answer  hai  been  that  they  were  taken  as  typickl  of  OOD- 
tumption  in  general  and  were  eaaly  supefvised  for  luatioo. 
Moreover,  the  sumptuary  dement  is  inlioduced  by  the  policy 
of  pulling  excepliorxaUy  heavy  duties  on  ^lirilfi  and  tobacco. 
with  'ligbiet  charges  on  the  leu  opeoiive  wines  and  been. 
Facility  of  callection  and  distribution  of  taxation  over  a  largei 
class  appear  to  be  the  grounds  for  the  inclusion  ol  the  lea  and 
coBee  duties,  which  aie  lurther  suppoiled  by  the  need  for 
obLiinIng  a  cootTibution  ol,  roughly  speakisg,  over  hill  the  ui 
revenue  by  duties  on  commodiUq-  The  last  consdcration  led, 
at  the  beginning  of  (he  3DIh  century,  to  the  sngar  tax  and  the 
temporary  duties  on  imported  corn  and  exported  coiL 

As  a  support  to  the  great  divisions  of  inoune-lai,  Death  Dutie), 
Excise  and  Customs,  the  stampi,  lees  *jid  niicellaneous  laie* 
ate  ol  decided  seiviix.    A  ittuio  ol  i)),ax>,aaa  was  secured  by 

In  recent  years  the  lO-caUctl  "  non-tax  "  reveaue  largely  in- 
0  of  the  poatal  and  (elegiapbic 
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,  rs  seems  to  be  the  only  proEtablc 

part  ol  these  services.  Crown  lands  and  rigbts  (sudi  as  vintage 
charges)  are  of  even  less  Unanciid  value, 
.  One  cardinal  plindple  of  the  greatest  English  finance  ministers 
has  been  ibe  avddance  of  dehcits  or  undue  HiplusB,  Clad- 
tlone's  inheritance  of  doctrine  from  Feel  "  was  to  estimaie 
eipendi'ture  liberally,  to  esiimaM  revenue  carefully,  to  make 
each  year  pay  Its  own  expenses,  and  to  lake  c^ie  that  your 
charge  is  not  greater  than  your  income."  This  piethod  ol 
treatment  requires  that  taxation  sliall  be  productive  in  yield, 
and  th.1t  it  shall  be  so  elastic  as  10  admit  ol  expansion,  a  function 
Bpecially  assigned  lo  the  income-tax.  It  may  also  be  said  to 
involve  due  care  In  the  treatment  of  the  national  resourcet. 
The  reaction  of  Hl-cboten  taxes  on  indusliy  is  t.  hindruice  to 
tbnr  productiveoess  and  their  (rowtli. 


EKSUIB  HtnUtT^TlH  (Botnl  at 
which  foUowi  should  be  siqipleiiieDled  for  the  ei 
the  utide  BuiUH.    See  also  Scoiumi,  Iieuhd,  Wales. 
I.  FiOH  IHE  Lanehhc  or  AtlCITSnHE  TO  THE  Noaiuii 

Conqi;esi  (600-1066) 
With  the  coming  at  Aucustinc  lo  Kent  tfae  darknea  whld 
lot  ncariy  two  centutka  had  enwrapped  the  history  of  Britain 
begtas  10  deu  away.  From  the  days  of  Honorius  to  those  o( 
Gregory  tie  Gnat  (be  line  of  viBon  of  the  annailsts  oi  the  con- 
tioent  wai  boonded  by  the  ChanneL  As  to  what  was  going  OD 
bqrond  it.  we  have  hut  a  few  casual  ^eams  c<  tight.  Just  eooilgh 
to  make  the  darkncis  visible,  from  wiilers  inch  *i  the  author 
s(  the  tile  of  St  Germanus,  Prosper  Tiro.  Pioo^ius,  and  Gregory 
of  Tours.  These  oolices  da  not,  lor  the  most  part,  square 
parliculaiiy  wdl  willi  the  fiagmentaiy  British  narrative  that  can 
be  patched  loget'icr  fiODi  Cildai'a  "lamentable  book,"  or  tbe 
confused  story  of  Ntaotus.    Nor  tgjjn  do  these  British  sources 


El  in  happily  with  tbe  English  annals  conslruciad  lo 
after  by  King  Alfred's  scribes  in  the  first  edition  ol 
Salon  Ckronidt.    But  from  the  date  when  the  tor 
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d  fairly  a 


those  which 
may  be  found  in  the  contemporary  annals  ol  tbe  other  kingdomi 
ol  Europe.  The  stream  of  history  in  this  period  Is  nutnw  and 
turbid  Ibrougluut  the  West.  Quite  as  much  is  known  of  the 
doings  of  the  English  as  of  those  of  tbe  Visigoilis  of  Spain,  the 
LaiobaidB,  or  the  later  Merovingituis.  The  Ttb  century  waa 
the  daikal  of  all  the  "  dark  ages,"  and  England  is  pantculaily 
fortunate  in  possessing  the  Eictwiastieii  kiskria  of  Bede.  which, 
though  lis  author  was  primarity  Interated  in  things  rdigiotu, 
yet  contabis  a  copious  chronicle  of  things  secular.  No  Western 
author,  since  tbe  death  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  wrote  on  ntd  • 
scalti  or  with  such  vigour  and  insight. 
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Tht  conveniM  of  EoglMidto  Cluiltiaiiifjr  took,  from  first  to 
last,  some  ninety  yean  (a.d.  597  to  686)^  though  dnring  the  hist 
thirty  the  ancestral  heathenism  was  only  lingering  on 
in  remote  comers  o(  the  land.  The  original  missionary 
impulse  came  from  Rome,  and  Augustine  is  rightly 
niudtd  as  the  evangelist  of  the  En^ish;  yet  only 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  nation  owed  its  Christianity 
directly  to  the  mission  sent  out  by  Pope  Gregory.  Wessex  was 
•  won  over  by  an  independent  adventurer,  the  Frank  Birinus,  who 
had  no  connexion  with  the  earlier  arrivals  in  Kent.  The  great 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  though  Its  first  Christian  monardi 
Edwin  was  converted  by  Paulinus,  a  disciple  of  Augustine,  re- 
bpaed  into  heathenism  after  his  death.  It  was  finally  evangelized 
fmn  quite  another  quarter,  by  Irish  missionaries  brought  by 
King  Oswald  from  Columba's  monasteiy  of  lona.  The  chun^ 
that  they  founded  struck  root,  as  that  of  Paulinus  and  Edwhi 
had  failed  to  do,  and  was  not  wrecked  even  by  Qswakl's  death 
in  battle  at  the  hands  of  Penda  the  Mercian,  the  one  strong 
diampion  of  heathenism  that  England  produced.  Moreover, 
Pfenda  was  no  sooner  dead,  smitten  down  by  Oswald's  brother 
OswH>  at  the  battle  of  the  Winwaed  (aj>.  655),  than  his  whole 
kingdom  eagerly  accepted  Christianity,  and  received  missionaries, 
Irish  and  Northimibrian,  frcmi  the  victorious  Oswio.  It  is  dear 
that,  unlike  their  king,  the  Mercians  had  no  profoimd  enthusiasm 
for  the  old  gods.  Essex,  which  had  received  its  first  bishop 
from  Augustine's  hands  but  had  rdapsed  into  heathenism  after 
a  few  years,  also  owed  its  ultimate  conversion  to  a  Northumbrian 
preacher,  Cedd,  whom  Oswio  lent  to  King  Sigebcrht  after  the 
latter  had  visited  hb  court  and  been  tN^tiaed,  hard  by  the 
Roman  wall,  in  653. 

Yet  even  in  those  English  regions  where  the  missionaries  from 
lona  were  the  founders  of  the  Chtirch,  the  represenutives  of 
Rome  were  to  be  its  organisers.  In  664  the  Northumbrian  king 
Okwio,  at  the  synod  of  Whitby,  decfaved  his  adhesion  to  the 
Roman  connexion,  whether  it  was  that  he  saw  poUtical  advantage 
therein,  or  whether  he  realized  the  faihitgs  and  weaknesses  of  the 
Celtic  church,  and  preferred  the  more  ordcriy  methods  of  her  rival. 
l^ve  years  later  there  arrived  from  Rome  the  great  organizer, 
Archbishop  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  who  bound  the  hitherto  isolated 
chuidies  of  the  English  kingdoms  into  a  well-compacted  whole, 
wherein  the  tribal  bishops  paid  obedience  to  the  metropolitan 
at  Canterbury,  and  met  him  frequently  in  national  councils  and 
sybods.  EngUnd  gained  a  spiritual  unity  long  ere  she  attained 
a  political  unity,  for  in  these  meetings,  which  were  often  attended 
by  kings  as  well  as  by  prelates,  Northumbrian,  West  Saxon  and 
Mercian  first  learnt  to  work  together  as  brothers. 

In  a  few  years  the  English  church  became  the  pride  of  Western 
Omsundom.    Not  merdy  did  it  produce  the  great  band  oi 
misuonariea  who  converted  heathen  Germany-^WilK- 
^^  biord»8«ttdbcrt,  Boniface  and  the  nst— but  it  excelled 

the  other  national  churches  in  learning  and  culture. 
It  is  but  necessary  to  mention  Bede  and  Alcuhi.  The 
fifst,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  the  one  true  historian  who 
wvote  during  the  dark  time  of  the  7th-8th  centuries;  the  second 
became  the  pride  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  <yrtat  for  his  un- 
rivalled scholaiship.  At  the  coming  of  Augustine  England  had 
been  a  barbarous  country;  a  century  and  a  half  later  she  was 
more  than  abreast  of  the  ctvilization  of  the  rest  of  Europe* 

But  the  progress  toward  national  unity  was  still  a  slow  one 
The  period  when  the  English  fcingdoins  began  to  cater  into  the 
^^^^  commonwealth  of  Cludstendom,  by  recdving  the 
^^'''^  missionaries  sent  out  from  Rome  or  from  lona,  practi- 
kiagdomM.  cally  coiftddes  with  the  period  in  which  the  ocoqMttkm 
of  central  Britain  was  completed,  and  the  lungdoms 
of  the  conquerors  assumed  their  final  size  and  shape.  iEthd- 
fritb,  the  last  heathen  among  die  Northumbrian  kings,  cut  off 
the  Britons  of  the  North  from  those  of  the  West,  by  winning  the 
battle  of  Chester  (a.o«  613),  and  occupying  the  land  about  the 
mpuths  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee.  Cenwalh,  the  last  moaaKh 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex  unbaptlaed,  carried  the 
boundaries  of  that  kingdom  into  Mid-Somenetshire,  where  they 
baited  for  a  long  space*    Penda,  the  last  heatheh  Ung  of  Meed*,. 
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determined  the  site  and  strength  of  that  state,  by  absorbing  into 
it  the  territories  of  the  other  Anglian  lungdoms  of  the  Midlands, 
and  probably  also  by  carrying  forward  its  western  border  beyond 
the  Severn.  By  the  time  idien  the  smallest  and  most  barbarous 
of  the  Saxon  sutes— Sussex— accepted  Christianity  in  the  year 
686,  the  political  geography  of  England  had  reached  a  stage  from 
which  it  was  not  to  vary  in  any  marked  degree  for  some  200 
years.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
further  encroachment  on  the  Cdt  after  686,  save-Ine's  and 
Cuthred's  extension  of  Wessex  Into  the  valleys  of  the  Tone  and 
the  Exe,  and  Offa's  slight  expansion  of  the  Mercian  frontier 
beyond  the  Severn,  marked  by  his  famous  dyke.  The  conquests 
of  the  Northumbrian  kings  in  Cgrabria  were  ephemeral;  what 
Oswio  won  was  lost  after  the  death  of  Ecgfrith. 

That  the  conversion  of  the  En^fsh  to  Christianity  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  thdr  slackening  from  the  work  of  conquest  it 
would  be  wrong  to  assert.  Thkigb  thdr  wars  with  the  Welsh 
were  not  conducted  with  such  ferodous  cruelty  as  of  old,  and 
though  (as  the  laws  of  Ine  show)  the  Celtic  inhaUtants  of  newly- 
won  districts  were  no  longer  exterminated,  but  recdved  as  the 
king's  subjects,  yet  the  hatred  between  Welsh  and  English  did 
not  cease  because  both  were  now  Christians.  The  westward 
advance  of  the  invaders  would  have  continued,  if  only  there  had 
remained  to  attract  them  lands  as  desirable  as  those  they  bad 
already  won.  But  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  moors  of 
Cornwall  and  Cumbria  did  not  greatly  tempt  the  settler.  More* 
over,  the  English  states,  which  had  seldom  turned  thdr  swords 
against  each  other  hi  the  5th  or  the  6th  centuries,  were  engaged 
during  the  7th  and  the  8th  In  those  endless  struggles  for  supre- 
macy which  seem  so  purposeless,  because  the  hegemony  which 
a  king  of  energy  and  geiiius  won  for  his  kingdom  always  dis- 
appeared with  his  death.  The  "  Bretwaldaship,"  as 
the  English  seem  to  have  called  it,  was  the  roost  ^JZia^*^ 
ephemeral  of  dignities.  This  was  but  naturd:  con- 
quest can  only  be  enforced  by  the  extermination  of  the  conquered, 
or  by  their  consent  to  amalgamate  with  the  conquerors,  or  by 
the  gsrrisoiking  of  the  land  that  has  been  subdued  by  settlers 
or  b^  military  posts.  None  of  these  courses  were  possible  to  a 
king  of  the  7th  or  8th  centuries:  even  in  thdr  heathen  days  the 
En^lsh  were  not  wont  to  massacre  their  beaten  kinsmen  as 
thiy  massacred  the  unfortunate  Celt*  After  their  conversion  to 
Christianity  the  idea  of  extermiimting  other  English  tribes  grew 
even  more  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  load  particularism 
was  so  strong  that  the  conquered  would  not,  at  first,  consent 
to  give  up  thdr  natural  independence  and  merge  themselves  in 
the  victors.  Such  amalgamations  became  possible  after  a  time, 
when  many  of  the  local  ro3ral  lines  died  out,  aiKl  unifying  in- 
fluencea,  of  which  a  common  Christianity  was  the  most  powerful, 
sapped  the  strength  of  tribal  pride.  But  it  is  not  till  the  9th 
century  that  we  find  this  phenomenon  growing  general.  A> 
kingdom  like  Kent  or  East  Anglia,  even  after  long  subjection 
to  a  powerful  overiord,  rose  and  reasserted  its  independence 
immediate  on  hearing  of  his  death.  His  successor  had  to 
attempt  a  new  conquest,  if  he  felt  himself  strong  enough.  To 
garrison  a  district  that  had  been  overrun  was  impossible:  the 
mihtaiy  force  of  an  EngUsh  king  consisted  of  his  military  house- 
hdd  of  gtsiUUt  backed  by  the  general  levy  of  the  tribe.  The 
strength  of  Merda  or  Northumbria  might  be  mustered  for  a 
sin^e  battle,  but  could  not  supply  a  standing  army  to  hold  down 
the  vanquished  The  victorious,  king  had  to  be  content  with 
tribute  and  obedience,  which  would  cease  when  he  died,  or 
was  beaten  by  a  competitor  for  the  position  of  Bretwalda. 

In  the  ceaseless  strife  between  the  old  English  kingdoms, 
therdore,  it  was  the  pcrtmudity  of  the  king  which  was  the  main 
factor  la  determining  the  hegemony  of  one  state  over 
another;    If  in  the  7th  century  the  successive  great  SJJJT*^ 
Northumbrlan^-^Edwin,  Oswald,  Oswio  and  Ec^th  tbumkrim. 
— were  reckoned  the  chfef  monarchs  of  England,  and 
exerdscd  a  widespread  influence  over  the  southern  realms,  yet 
each  had  to  win  his  supremacy  by  his  own  sword;   aad  when 
Edwin  and  Oswald  fell  bdore  the  savage  heathen  Penda,  and 
£«gfritfi  waa  €«t  off  by  the  Picts,  there  was  a  gap  of  anarchy 
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l>efore' aQOther  Idng  Asserted  his  superior  power.  ''Tbe  autue 
phenomenon  was  seen  with  regard  to  the  Mercian  kings  of  the 
8lh  century;  the  long  reigns  of  the  two  conquerors 
^thelbald  and  Offa  covered  eighty  years  (716-796), 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  after  such  a 
term  of  supremacy  Mercia  would  have  remained 
permanently  at  the  head  of  the  English  kingdoms.  It  was  not 
80,  iEthelbald  in  his  old  age  lost  his  hegemony  at  the  battle 
of  Burford  (752),  and  was  murdered  a  few  years  after  by  his 
own  people.  Offa  had  to  win  vack  by  long  wars  what  his  kins- 
man .had  lost;  he  becamt  so  powerful  that  we  find  the  pope 
calling  him  Rtx  An^um,  as  if  he  were  the  only  king  in  die 
island.  He  annexed  Kent  ai^  East  Anglia,  overawed  North- 
umbria  and  Wessex,  both  hopelessly  faction-ridden  at  the  time, 
was  treated  almost  as  an  equal  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  Great, 
and  died  still  at  the  height  of  his  power.  Yet  the  moment  that 
he  was  dead  all  his  vassals  revolted;  his  successors  could  never 
recover  all  that  was  lost.  Kent  once  more  became  a  kingdom, 
and  two  successive  Mercian  sovereigns,  Beomwulf  and  Ludica, 
fell  in  battle  while  vainly  trying  to  recover  Ofia's  Supremacy 
over  East  Anglia  and  Wessez. 

The  ablest  king  in  England  in  the  generation  that  followed 
Offa  was  Ecgbert  of  Wessez,  who  had  kng  been  «n  exile  abroad, 

^ and  served  for  thirteen  years  as  cme  of  the  captains  of 

^^^  Charles  the  Great.  He  beat  Beomwulf  of  Mercia  at 
Wrutx.  Ellandune  (aj>.  8x3),  permanently  annexed  Kent,  to 
whose  crown  he  had  a  daim  by  descent,  in  829  received 
the  homage  of  all  the  other  English  kings,  and  was  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  reckoned  as  ''  Bretwalda.''  But  it  is  wrong 
to  call  him,  as  some  have  done,  "  the  first  monarch  of  all  Eng- 
land.'* His  power  was  no  greater  than  that  of  Oswio  or  Offa 
had  been,  and  the  supremacy  might  perhaps  have  tarried  with 
Wessex  no  longer  than  it  had  tarried  with  Northumbria  or  Merda 
if  it  had  not  chanced  that  the  Danish  raids  were  now  beginning. 
For  these  invasions,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  were  the 
greatest  efficient  cause  in  the  welding  together  of  England. 
Th^  seemed  about  to  rend  the  land  in  twain,  but  they  really 
cured  the  English  of  their  de^>erate  particularism,  and  drove  all 
the  tribes  to  take  as  their  common  rulers  the  one  great  line  of 
native  kings  which  survived  the  Danish  storm,  and  maintained 
itself  for  four  generations  of  desperate  fighting  against  the  in- 
vaders. On  the  continent  the  main  effect  of  the  viking  invasions 
was  to  dash  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great  into  fragments,  and 
to  aid  in  producing  the  numberless  petty  states  of  feudal  Europe. 
In  this  island  they  did  much  to  help  the  transformation  of  the 
mere  Bretwaldasbip  of  Ecgbert  into  the  monarchy  of  all  England. 
Already  ere  Ecgbert  ascended  the  throne  of  Kent  the  new 
enemy  had  made  his  first  tentative  appearance  on  the  British 
^^^  shore.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Beorhtric,  Ecgbert's 
^^^SiaB.  predecessor,  that  the  pirates  of  the  famous  "  three 
ships  from  Heretheland  **  had  appeared  on  the  coast 
Of  Dorset,  and  slain  the  sheriff  "  who  would  fain  have  known 
'what  manner  of  men  they  might  be.''  A  lew  years  later  another 
band  appeared,  rising  unexpectedly  from  the  sea  to  sack  the 
famous  Northumbrian  numastcryof  Lindisfame  (793).  After 
that  their  visits  came  fast  and  furious  on  the  abore-Une  of  every 
English  kingdom,  and  by  the  end  of  Ecgbert's  reign  it  was  thtf, 
and  not  his  former  Welsh  and  Merdan  enemies,  who  were  the 
old  monarch's  main  source  oif  trouble.  BUt  he  brou^t  his 
Bretwaldasbip  to  a  good  end  by  inflicting  a  crushing  defeat  on 
them  at  Kingston  Down,  hard  by  the  Tamar,  probably  in  836,  and 
died  ere  the  year  was  out,  leaving  the  ever-growing  problem  to 
his  son  iEthdwnlf. 

The  cause  of  the  sadden  outpouring  of  the  Scandinavian 
deluge  upon  the  lands  of  Christendom  at  this  particular  date  is 
one  of  the  pussies  of  history.  So  far  as  memory  ran, 
the  peoples  beyond  the  North  Sea  had  been  seafaring 
r.  races  addicted  to  piracy.  Even  Tadtns  -mentions 
thdr  fleets.  Yet  since  the  sth  cantuiy  they  had  been 
rcstticting  thdr  operations  to  theljf  own  shores,  and  are  barely 
heafdof  in  the  chronicles  of  their  southern  neighboura.  It  seems 
most  pfobabls  that  the  actual  cause  of  their  sudden  9CMfj 


was  the  cooqiiest  of  the'Saaons  by  Charles  the  Great,  and  his 
subsequent  advance  into  the  peninsula  of  Denmark.  The  ens* 
peror  seemed  to  be  threatening  the  indq>endenoe  of  the  North, 
and  in  terror  and  resentment  the  Scandinavian  peoples  turned 
first  to  strike  at  the  encroaching  Frank,  and  soon  after  to  assail 
the  other  Christian  kingdoms  which  lay  behind,  or  on  the  flank 
of,  the  Empire.  But  thdr  offensive  action  proved  so  successful 
and  so  profitable  that,  after  a  short  time,  the  whole  manhood 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  took  to  the  pirate  life.  Never  since 
history  first  began  to  bt  recorded  was  there  sudi  a  supreme 
example  of  the  potentialitks  of  sea-power.  Civilized  Europe 
had  been  caught  ai  a  moment  ^en  it  was  completdy  destitute 
of  a  war-navy;  the  Franks  had  never  been  maritime  in  their 
tastes,  the  English  seemed  to  have  forgotten  thdr  ancient  sea* 
faring  habits.  Thou^  their  ancestors  had  been  pirates  as  fierce 
as  the  vikings  of  the  9th  century,  and  thon^  some  of  their  later 
kings  had  led  naval  armaments — ^Edwin  had  annexed  for  a 
moment  Man  and  Ang^esea,  and  Ecgfrith  had  cruelly  revaged 
part  of  Ireland — ^yet  by  the  3rear  800  they  appear  to  have  ceaSed 
to  be  a  seafaring  race.  Perhi^  the  kmg  predominance  of  Merda, 
an  essentially  inland  state,  had  something  to  do  with  the  fmt. 
At  any  rate  En^and  wis  as  helpless  as  the  Empire  when  first  the 
Danish  and  Norwegian  galleys  began  to  cross  the  North  Sea,  and 
to  beat  down  both  sides  of  Britain  seeking  for  prey.  The  number 
of  the  invaders  was  not  at  first  very  great;  thdr  fleets  were  not 
national  armaments  gathered  by  great  kings,  but  squadnms  of 
a  few  vessels  collected  by  some  active  and  entenxising  adventurer. 
Their  original  tactics  were  merdy  10  land  suddenly  near  some 
thriving  seaport,  or  rich  monastery,  to  sack  it,  and  to  take  to  the 
water  again  before  the  local  militia  could  turn  out  in  force  against 
them.  But  such  raids  proved  so  profitable  that  the  vikings 
soon  began  to  take  greater  things  in  hand;  they  began  to  ally 
themadves  in  confederacies:  two,  six  or  a  dozen  "  sea-kmgs' 
would  join  their  forces  for  something  more  than  a  desultory  raid. 
With  fifty  or  a  hundred  ships  they  would  fall  upon  scune  un- 
happy region,  harry  it  for  many  miles  inland,  and  offer  battle  to 
the  landsfolk  unless  the  latter  came  out  in  overpowering  force. 
And  as  their  crews  were  trained  warriors  chosen  for  their  hig^ 
spirit,  contending  with  a  raw  militia  fresh  from  the  plou^  they 
were  generally  successful  If  the  odds  were  too  great  they 
could  always  retire  to  their  ships,  put  to  sea,  and  resume  their 
predatory  operations  on  some  oth^  coast  three  hundred  miles 
away.  As  long  as  thdr  enemies  were  unprovided  with  a  navy 
they  were  safe  from  pursuit  and  annihilation.  The  only  chance 
against  them  was  that,  if  cau^t  too  far  from  the  base-fort 
where  they  had  run  thdr  galleys  ashore,  they  might  find  thdr 
communication  with  the  sea  cut  off,  and  be  forced  Xo  fig^t  for 
their  lives  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  countryside.  But  in  the 
eariier  ye$n  of  their  struggles  with  Christendom  the  vikings 
sddom  suffered  a  oonqdete  disaster;  they  were  often  beaten 
but  seldom  annihilated.  Ere  long  they  ^rew  so  bold  that  they 
would  stay  ashore  for  months,  braving  the  forces  of  a  whole 
kingdom,  and  sheltering  themsdves  in  great  palisaded  camps 
on  peninsulas  or  idands  when  the  eitemy  pressed  them  too  haixL 
On  wdk^uarded  strongholds  like  Thanet  or  Sheppey  in  England, 
Noirmontier  at  the  Loire  mouth,  or  the  Isle  of  WaldMren,  they 
defied  the  local  magnates  to  evict  them.  Finally  they  took  to 
wintering  on  the  coast  of  England  or  the  Empire,  Jt  preliminary 
to  actual  settlement  and  conquest.    (See  Vixma) 

King  Ecgbert  died  long  ere  the  invaders  had  reached  tUs  stage 
of  insolence.    iEthdwulf,  his  weak  and  kindly  son,  would  un« 

doubtedly  have  lost  the  titular  supremacy  Of  Wessez    ^ 

over  the  other  English  kingdoms  if  there  had  been  in  JSESi 
Mercia  or  Northumbria  a  strong  king  with  leisure  to  cM^wtt 
concentrate  his  thou^ts  on  domestic  wars.  But  the 
vikings  were  now  showering  such  Mows  on  the  northern  states 
that  their  imhappy  monarchs  could  think  of  nothing  but  self- 
defence.  They  slew  Redulf— king  of  Northumbria— in  844?  took 
London  in  851,  despite  all  the  efforu  of  Burgred  of  Merda,  and 
forced  that  sovereign  to  make  repeated  appeals  for  help  to 
JEtbdwulf  as  his  overlord.  For  though  Wessez  had  its  full  aen 
Of  Jhmish  Attacks  it  met  thc«i  with  a  vigour  that  was  not  seen  ia 


tbe  olhcc  ledm*.  The  defenoe  wu  often,  U  sot  ■hnri.  toatm- 
lul;  uid  once  St  leut  (U  AcIcb  is  Sji)  lElhdmlf  titcnnlnated 
*  whole  Duush  tnay  with  "  the  grutat  slaughter  unong  ihc 
hoUMD  butt  thsC  had  been  htard  lA  down  10  that  day,"  u  tfa« 
Aoglo&iiBi  chnaider  ii  cucftil  to  lecoid.  Bui  tbou^  h« 
might  ward  off  blowi  from  hia  own  realm,  ho  was  helploa  to  aid 
Uerda  or  East  Angha,  ajxl  atill  mon  the  diatant  NorthmnbriL 

It  wai  sot,  howevet,  till  aim  J^thelvulfa  death  that  the 
attack  of  the  vihio^  developed  iti  full  lusigth.  The  fiflecD 
yean  (SJ6-S71)  that  were  covered  by  the  reigns  of  his  three 
■hortltved  aoni,  jCthclbald,  jElhelbert  and  MlitlnA,  were  ths 
DiMt  miKiahie  that  En^and  waa  to  let.  Aasembling  in  greater 
and  ever  greater  coniederadea,  the  Dana  fell  upon  tbe  Donbero 
Uogdoma,  no  longer  merely  to  harry  bat  to  conquer  and  occupy 
th^.  A  league  of  many  aea-kio^  which  called  itoelf  tfie  "  great 
arcny  "  alew  the  last  two  sovcrvigiia  of  Northumbria  and  stormed 
York  io  867.  Some  ol  the  victora  settled  down  there  to  lord  it 
over  tbe  half-exterminated  Englisli  population.  The  rest  an- 
tiDued  their  advance  nuthward.  East  Anglia  was  oiDqiiered 
in  Sjoj  iti  last  king,  Edmund,  having  been  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  the  vikings  ihot  him  to  death  with  amws  becsuae 
be  would  not  worship  their  gods.  His  realm  waa  adAeied  and 
partly  settled  by  the  conqueron.  The  fate  of  Uenja  waa  batdly 
better :  its  king,  Burgred,  by  constant  payment  of  tribute,  boogfat 
oS  ibt  Invaders  for  a  space,  but  the  eaatem  half  of  hia  rc^m  waa 
reduced  to  a  wiidemeta. 

PnuticaUy  masten  of  all  tliat  ky  north  of  Thamea,  the  "  great 
army  "  heit  moved  against  Weoei,  tbe  only  quarter  when  a 

itscapital,Windiestcr,hadbeensackeding64.  Undstwokings 
named  Halidan  and  Bacsceft,  and  six  eaib,  tiiey  aeised  Reading 
and  began  to  harry  Beikshirc,  Surrey  and  Hampshire.  King 
iClhelred,  the  Uurd  son  of  £tbelwull,  cane  out  against  than, 
with  his  youhghistherAUredand  all  thelevieldWeaeei.  In  the 
year  &71  these  two  gnllant  kinsmea  fought  no  less  than  aiic 
pitched  baltlea  against  the  invadeii.  Some  were  victoiiea — 
notably  the  fight  of  Aahdawn,  where  Alfred  £nt  won  his  name 
as  a  soldier — but  the  English  failed  to  c^ture  the  fortified  camps 
ol  ihe  vikings  at  Reading,  aid  were  finally  beaten  at  Marten 
("  Uaeretun  ")  near  Ecdwyn,  where  £thelred  waa  mortally 
wounded. 

He  left  yooDg  nns,  but  the  men  of  Wenex  crowned  Alfred 
king,  becauH  they  needed  ■  grown  man  to  lead  tbem  m  their 
desperate  campaigning.  Yot  hii  reign  opened  tn- 
Cf|^  anqiidously:  defeated  near  Wilton,  be  offered  in 
despair  to  pay  the  vikings  to  dqurt-  He  must  have 
known,  from  the  eipetience  of  Mercian,  Northumbrian  and 
PrankiBh  kin^,  that  jpjch  blackmail  only  bought  a  short 
respite,  but  the  condilvn  of  his  realm  was  such  th^t  even  a 
nnderatB  time  lor  rcorganizatiaa  might  prove  valuable.  The 
enemy  had  Buffered  so  much  in  Ihe  "  year  of  the  aii  battles  " 
that  tbef  held  off  for  some  space  from  Weiaei,  seeking  easier- 
prey  on  the  continent  and  in  northern  England.  In  874.  Ibey 
harried  Merda  BO  cruelly  that  Kmg  Burgled  fied  in  despair  to 
Rome;  tbe  victon  divided  up  his  realm,  taking  Ihe  eastern  half 
lot  themselves,  and  establishing  in  it  a  coniedeimL!y,  whose  jaria 
occupied  the  "  five  boroughs  "  of  Stamford,  Linioln,  Derby. 
Kottingb&ai  and  Ldcesler.  Bbt  the  western  half  they  handed 
over  to  "  an  unwise  Ihcgn  namefi  Cec^wuif,"  who  bought  for  a 
abort  space  Ibe  precarious  title  ol  khig  by  paying  great  tiibute. 

Alfred  euiployed  the  tour  years  of  peace,  which  he  had  bought 
in  £71.  in  tbe  endeavour  to  strengthen  hia  realm  against  tbe 
Inevitahle  rclum  of  the  raiders.  His  wisdom  wis  shown  by  the 
fact  that  be  eoncentraied  hia  attention  on  the  one  device  which 
must  evidently  prove  effective  (or  defence,  if  only  he  were  given 
time  to  perfect  it— the  building  of  a  national  navy.  He  began 
to  lay  down  galleys  and  *'  long  ships,"  and  hired  "  pirata  " — 
Rnegade  vikinp  no  doubt — Io  Irahi  crews  for  him  and  to  teach 
his  men  seamanship.  The  scheme,  however,  was  only  partly  com- 
pleted when  in  876  three  Danish  kings  entered  Wasei  and  re- 
sumed the  war.  Bul  Alfred  blockaded  tbem  first  in  Wareham 
■nd  then  in  Eieter.    Tbe  fleet  which  waa  coining  (o  ixrry  them 
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off,  or  to  bring  them   rdnforccmraita,  Coogbt  on  iodeciBiv* 
t  with  the  Fftglith  abipa,  and  was  wrrcked  immedi- 
ately after  on  tbe  cliffs  of  Ihe  Isle  of  Puibeck,  where  more  iliao 
galleyi  and  all  their  cicws  perished.    On  bearing  of  this 
slet  tlie  vikinga  in  Eieter  suirendeied  tbe  place  on  bong 
granted  a  free  departure. 

Yet  within  a  few  months  of  this  aucccvful  canquign  Alfred 
waa  attacked  at  nudwinto  by  tbe  main  Danish  army  nnder 
EJng  GntliTani.  He  waa  apparently  taken  by  auipriae  by  an 
assault  at  such  an  unusual  time  of  tbe  year,  and  was  forced  to 


J)  piecea  before  Eaatec  by  tbe  men  of 


Devonshire.  Afew  weeks  later  Allied  had  issued  from  Athebiey , 
had  collectedalargearmyinSelwoodjandweDtout  totaeet  the 
enemy  hi  the  open  field.  He  beat  them  at  Edingtoa  in  Wdtahire, 
btockoded  them  in  tbelr  great  camp  at  Chippenham,  and  io 
fotirtetn  days  starved  them  into  surrender.  The  terms  were  that 
Ifiey  should  give  hostages,  that  tb^y  should  depart  for  ever  from 
Wessci,  and  that  their  king  Guthrvun  should  do  homage  to  Allied 
as  overlord,  and  submit  Id  be  baptized,  with  thirty  ol  his  duels. 
Not  only  were  all  these  conditions  puoclually  fulfilled,  but 
(what  is  more  astonishing)  tlie  Danes  had  been  ao  tlioroughly 
cured  of  any  desire  to  try  their  luck  againat  the  great  kmg  that 
they  left  him  (Hiwtically  unmolested  for  fourteen  years  (S;$-fi9i). 
King  Guthrum  settled  down  as  a  Christian  sovereign  io  East 
AngUa,  with  the  bulk  ol  the  boat  that  had  capitulated  at 
Chippenham.  Of  the  rest  of  tbe  invadcra  one  secIiDn  esublished 
a  petty  kingdom  in  Yorkahiie,  but  those  in  the  Midlands  were 
subject  to  no  oommon  sovereign  but  lived  in  a  loose  uiafederacy 
under  the  jarls  of  tbe  "  Five  Boroughs  "  already  named  af»ve. 
The  boundary  between  En^ish  and  Danes  estabhshed  by  the 
peace  of  S7S  is  not  perfectly  aacertajnahie,"  but  a  dacumeot  of 
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a  few  years  bter*  cafled  "  Alfred  and  GnthntmlB  {rith,"  ghm 
the  border  as  lying  from  Thames  nMrthward  up  the  Lc«  to  ha 
source,  then  across  to  Bedford,  and  then  along  the  Ouse  to 
Watling  Street,  the  old  Roman  road  frmn  London  to  Chester. 
This  gave  King  Alfred  London  and  Middletcg,  most  of  Hertford* 
shire  and  Bedfordshire,  and  the  larger  half  of  Merdar— lands  that 
had  never  before  been  an  integral  part  of  Wessez,  though  they 
had  some  time  been  trflxitaiy  to  her  Idngk  They  were  now 
taken  inside  the  realm  and  governed  by  the  ealdormaa  iEthehred, 
the  king's  son-in-law.  The  Mercians  gladly  mingled  with  the 
West  Saxons,  and  abandoned  all  memories  of  andeat  inde- 
pendence. Twenty  ytta  of  schooling  under  the  hand  of  the 
Dane  had  taught  than  to  foiget  old  particularism. 

Alfred's  enlarged  kingdom  was  f^  more  power^  than  any 
one  of  the  three  new  Daodsh.  states  which  lay  beyond  the  Lea  and 
Watling  Street:  it  was  to  be  seen,  ere  another  generation  was 
out,  that  it  was  stronger  than  all  three  together.  But  Alfred 
was  not  to  see  the  happy  day  when  York  and  Lincoln,  Colchester 
and  Leicester,  were  to  become  mere  shire-capitals  in  the  realm 
of  United  England. 

The  fourteen  years  of  comparative  peace  which  he  now 
enjoyed  were  devoted  to  perfecting  the  military  organization 
of  his  enlarged  kingdom.  His  fleet  was  reconstructed: 
in  88a  he  went  out  with  it  in  person  and  destroyed  a 
small  piratical  squadron:  in  885  we  hear  of  it  coasting 
all  along  Danish  East  Anglia.  But  his  navy  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  hold  off  all  raids:  it  was  not  till  the  very  end  of  his 
feign  that  he  perfected  it  by  building  '*  long  ships  that  were  nigh 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  heathen;  some  had  60  oars,  some 
more;  and  they  were  both  steadier  end  swifter  and  lighter  than 
the  others,  and  were  shaped  neither  after  the  Frisian  nor  after 
the  Danish  fashion,  but  as  it  seemed  to  himself  that  they  would 
be  most  handy."  This  great  war  fleet  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  his 
son,  but  he  himself  in  his  later  campaigns  had  only  its  first 
beginnings  at  his  disposaL 

His  military  reforms  were  no  less  important.  Warned  by  the 
failures  of  the  English  against  Dani^  entrenched  camps,  he 
introduced  the  long-neglected  art  of  fortification,  and  built  many 
"  burhs  "  — stockaded  fortresses  on  moimds  by  the  waterside-* 
wherein  dwelt  permanent  garrisons  of  military  settlers.  It 
would  seem  that  the  system  by  which  he  maintained  them  was 
that  he  assigned  to  each  a  region  of  iriiich  the  inhabitants  were 
i^ponsible  for  its  manning  and  its  sustentation.  The  land- 
owners had  either  to  build  a  house  within  it  for  their  own  inhabit- 
ing»  or  to  provide  that  A  competent  substitute  dwelt  there  to 
represent  them.  These  "  burh-ware,"  or  garrison-men,  are  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  Alfred's  later  years.  The  old  national  levy 
of  the  "fyrd"  was  made  somewhat  more  serviceable  by  ah 
ordinance  -which  divided  it  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  must 
take  the  field  when  the  other  was  dismissed.  But  it  would  seem 
that  the  king  paid  even  more  sttentinn  to  another  military 
reform— the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  professional  fighting 
class,  the  thegnhood  as  it  wss  now  called.  AH  the  wealthier 
men,  both  in  the  countryside  and  in  the  towns,  were  required 
to  take  up  the  duties  as  weU  as  the  .privileges  of  membership 
of  the  military  household  of  the  king.  They  became  "  of  tbegn- 
fight  worthy  "  by  receiving,  reaUy  or  nomhially,  a  place  in  the 
raytil  hall,  with  the  obhgation  to  take  the  field  whenever  thdr 
master  raised  his  banner.  The  document  which  defines  tbefir 
duties  and  privileges  sets  forth  that  *'  every  oeorl  who  throve  lo 
that  he  had  fully  five  hides  of  land,  and  a  helm,  and  a  maiUUrt, 
and  a  sword  ornamented  with  gold,  was  to  be  reckoned  gesith- 
cund."  A  secfl|pd  draft  attowod  the  man  who  had  the  tmJktxy 
equipment  complete,  but  not  fully  the  five  Udea  of  land*  to  slip 
into  the  list,  and  also  **  the  merchant  who  has  fared  tfarke  over 
the  high  seas  at  his  own  ezpeoK."  Bow  far  the  details  of  the 
scheme  are  Alfred's  own,  how  far  they  were  dcvebped  by  his 
son  Edwa^-d  the  Elder,  it  Is  nnfortunatdy  impnssihift  to  sty. 
Bat  there  is  small  doubt  that  the  system  was  wofking  to  some 
ettent  in  the  later  wars  of  the  great  king,  and  that  his  sncoesies 
were  hirgely  due  to  the  fact  that  his  anny  contained  a  larger 
nucleus  of  fully  armed  warrioffs  than  those  of  hk  pradecfors. 


Mflttaiy  fcfonns  were  only  one  section  of  the  irotk  of  King 
Alfred  duiing  the  central  years  of  his  reign.  It  was  then  that  he 
set  afoot  his  numerous  schemes  for  the  restoration  of  the  learning 
and  culture  of  England  which  had  sunk  lo  low  during  the  long 
years  of  disaster  which  had  preceded  his  aocesaioa.  How  he 
gathered  scholars  from  the  continent,  Wales  and  Ireland;  how 
be  coflected  the  old  herbk  poems  of  the  nation,  how  he  himself 
translated  books  from  the  Latin  tongue,  started  schools,  and  set 
his  scribes  to  write  up  the  Angf<hSaxom  CkromcU,  is  told  elsfr- 
where,  as  are  fab  mechanical  inventions,  his  buildings,  and  hif 
dfslings  with  ndsaionaries  and  explorers  (see  Alteeo). 

The  test  of  the  efficiency  of  his  work  was  that  it  held  finn 
when,  in  his  later  years,  the  Danish  storm  once  more  began  to 
beat  against  the  shores  of  Wessez.  In  the  years  892-896  Alfred 
was  anailed  from  many  sides  at  once  1^  viking  fleets,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  that  led  by  the  great  freebooter  Hasting. 
Moreover,  the  settled  Danes  of  eastern  England  broke  their  oaths 
and  gave  the  invaders  aiwisfance.  Yet  the  king  held  Im  own, 
with  perfect  success  if  not  with  ease.  The  enemy  was  checked, 
beaten  off,  followed  up  rapidly  whenever  he  changed  his  base  of 
operation,  and  hunted  repeatedly  all  across  England.  The 
campaigning  ranged  from  Appledore  in  Kent  to  Exeter,  frooi 
Chester  to  Shoeburyneis;  but  wherever  the  invaders  transferred 
themselves,  either  the  kii^,  or  his  son  Edward,  or  his  son-in-lsw 
Ethelred,  the  faldorman  ck  Merda,  was  promptly  at  hand  with  a 
competent  army.  The  camps  of  the  Danes  were  stormed,  their 
fleet  was  destroyed  In  the  river  Lea  in  89s,  and  at  last  the 
remnant  broke  up  and  dispersed,  some  to  sedi  easier  plunder  in 
France,  others  to  settle  down  among  their  kinsmm  in  North- 
umbria  or  East  An^la. 

Alfred  survived  for  four  years  after  his  final  triumpfa  in  896^ 
to  complete  the  organisation  of  his  fleet  and  to  repair  the  damages 
done  by  the  last  four  years  of  constant  fighting.  He  died  on  the 
36th  of  October  900,  leaving  Wessex  well  amed  for  the  con* 
tinusnce  of  the  struggle,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  Danelagh  " 
much  broken  in  spirit.  They  saw  that  it  would  never  be  in  theit 
power  to  subdue  all  England  Within  a  few  years  th^r  were 
to  realise  that  it  was  more  piobable  that  the  English  kings 
would  subdue  them. 

The  house  of  Wessex  continued  to  supply  a  race  of  hard' 
fighting  and  capable  monarchs,  who  went  on  with  Alfred's  work. 
His  son,  Edward  the  Elder,  and  his  three  grandsons, 
iEthelstan,  Edmund  and  Edred,  devoted  themselves  ^^ 
for  fifty-five  years  (ajd.  900-955)  to  the  task  of  con- 
quering the  Daachigh,  and  ended  by  making  Ei^land  into 
a  singk  unified  kingdom,  not  by  admitting  the  conquered 
to  homage  and  tribute,  in  the  old  style  of  the  7th  century,  hot 
by  their  complete  absorption.  The  process  %ras  not  so  hard  as 
might  be  thought;  when  once  the  Danes  had  settled  down, 
had  brought  over  wives  from  their  native  land  or  taken  theai 
from  among  their  English  vassals,  had  built  themsdwes  fann 
steads  and  accumulated  docks  and  herds,  thsy  kisi  their  old 
advantage  in  contending  with  the  English.  Their  strength 
had  been  their  mobility  and  their  vadisj^rted  <iomroand  of  tho 
sea.  But  now  they  had  possessiona  of  their  own  to  defend,  and 
could  not  raid  at  large  in  Wessex  or  Merda  without  rT^'^fl 
their  homes  to  similar  molestation.  Moreover,  the  fleet  whkh 
Alfred  had  built,  and  which  his  successors  ktpt  up,  <Kspnted 
their  mastery  of  the  sea,  and  ended  by  achieving  a  dear  sopen* 
ority  over  than.  Unity  of  plan  and  unity  of  command  was  also 
on  the  sideof  the  English.  The  inhabitanu  of  tlm  three  sections 
of  the  Danelagh  were  at  best  leagued  in  a  many-headed  con- 
federacy. Thdr  opponents  were  led  by  kings  whose  orders 
were  punctually  ob^red  from  Shrewsbury  to  Dover  and  from 
London  to  Exeter.  It  nmst  also  be  remembered  that  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  which  they  possessed  the  Danes  were 
but  a  small  minority  of  the  population.  After  their  first  fury 
was  spent  they  no  longer  exterminated  the  conquered,  but 
had  been  content  to  make  the  Mercians  and  Deirans  thdr 
subjects,  to  take  the  best  of  the  hmd,  and  exact  tribute  for  tho 
IC8L  Only  in  Lincolnshire,  East  Yorkshiie  and  parts  of  Notting* 
hsmdiira  and  T^ikestershire  do  they  seem  to  have  sattled  thick^ 
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wd  fofeuad  »  preponriefmtiBg  eteoMiit  ia  tte  caimUytide.  In 
the  nat  of  the  Midhads  and  in  East  Anglta  they  weve  only  a 
foveming  oligarchy  of  scanty  nnnibers.  Everywhere  there  was 
an  English  lower  class  which  welcomed  the  advent  of  the  con- 
quering kings  of  Wessez  and  the  fall  of  the  Danish  jarls. 

Edward  the  Eider  spent  twenty-five  iabosioos  years  first  in 
repelling  and  repaying  Danish  saids»  then  in  setting  to  work  to 
subdue  the  raiders.  He  wocked  forward  into  the  Danelagh» 
building  Imrks  as  he  advanced,  to  hold  down  each  district  that 
he  won.  He  was  helped  by  his  broiher-in-law,  the  ICeician 
ealdonnaa  iEthelred»  and,  after  the  death  of  chat  asgnale,  'by 
his  warlike  sister  iEthelflad,  the  ealdonnnn's  widow,  who  was 
continued  in  her  husband's  place.  While  Edward,  with  London 
as  his  base,  pushed  forward  kto  the  eastern  counties,  his  sister, 
starting  f^m  Warwick  and  Stafibrd,  enooached  on  the  Danelagh 
akmg  the  line  of  the  Tftnt.  The  last  Danish  kmg  of  East 
Anglia  was  slain  in  battle  in  918,  and  his  realm  annoed.  £thel- 
fl«d  won  Derby  and  Leicester,  while  her  brother  teduced 
Stamford  and  Nottingham.  Finally,  in  gai,  not  only  was  the 
whole  land  south  of  the  Humber  subdued,  but  the  Yorkshire 
Danes,  the  Welsh,  and  even— it  is  said— the  remote  Soots  of  the 
North,  did  homage  to  Edward  and  became  his  men. 

In  9S5  Edward  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Athelstan, 
who  completed  the  reduction  of  the  Danelsgh  by  driving  out 
Guthfrith,  the  Danish  king  of  York,  and  anncting 
hisreahn.  Bat  this  first  conquest  of  the  region  beyond 
Humber  had  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again;  time 
after  time  the  Danes  rebelled  and  proclaimed  a  new  king,  aided 
sometimes  by  bands  of  their  kinsmrn  from  IreUmd  or  Norway, 
sometimes  by  the  Scou  and  Strathdyde  Welsh.  iEthelstan'k 
greatest  and  best-remembered  achievement  was  his  decisive 
victory  in  937  at  Brunanburh— an  unknown  spot,  piobably  by 
the  Solway  Firth  or  the  Ribble— over  a  great  confederacy  at 
l^bel  Danes  of  Yorkshire,  Irish  Danes  from  Dublin,  the  Scottish 
king,  Constantino,  and  Eugeoiuv  king  of  Strathdyde.  Yet 
even  after  such  a  triumph  ^thelstan  had  to  set  up  a  Danish 
uader-king  in  Yorkshire,  apparently  despairing  of  holding  it 
down  as  a  shire  governed  by  a  mere  ealdorman.  But  its  over* 
lordship  he  never  lost,  and  since  he  also  maintained  the  supra- 
macy  which  his  father  had  won  over  the  Welsh  and  Scots,  it 
was  not  without  reason  that  he  called  himself  on  his  ocdns 
and  in  his  charters  R$m  toHus  Britoimiat.  Occnsionally  he 
even  used  the  title  BatilmtSt  as  if  he  claimed  a  quasi-imperial 
position. 

The  trampling  out  of  the  last  embers- of  Danish  particularism 
in  the  North  was  reserved  for  iEthektan's  brothers  and  suc- 
cessors, Edmund  and  Edred  (940-955),  who  put  down 
several  risings  of  the  Yorkshiremmi,  one  of  which  was 
aided  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Midland  Danes  of  the  Five 
Boroughs.  But  the  untiring  perseverance  of  the  house  of  Alfred 
was  at  last  rewarded  by  success.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  last 
lebd  king  of  York,  Eric  Haraldson,  by  Edred  in  948,  we  cease 
to  hear  of  trouble  in  the  North.  When  next  there  was  rebellion 
in  that  quarter  it  was  in  favour  of  a  Wessex  prince,  not  of  a 
Danish  adventurer,  and  had  no  sinister  national  significance. 
The  descendants  of  the  vikinp  were  easily  incorporated  in  the 
English  race,  all  the  more  so  because  of  the  wise  policy  of  the 
conquering  kings,  who  readily  employed  and  often  promoted 
to  high  station  men  of  Danish  descent  who  showed  themselves 
loyal--and  this  not  only  in  the  secuhir  but  in  spiritual  ofiEtces. 
In  943  Oda,  a  full-blooded  Dane,  was  msde  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  Danelagh  became  a  groi^p  of  earldoms,  ruled  by 
officials  who  were  as  often  of  Danish  as  of  English  descent. 

It  is  notable  that  when,  after  Edred's  death,  there  was  dvil 
strife,  owing  to  the  quarrd  of  his  nephew  Edwy  with  some  of 
his  kinsmen,  ministers  and  bishops,  the  rebels,  who  induded  the 
majority  of  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians,  set  up  as  their 
pretender  to  the  throne  not  a  Dane  but  Edwy's  younger  brother 
Edgar,  who  ruled  for  a  short  time  north  of  lliames,  and  became 
sole  monarch  on  the  death  of  his  unfortunate  kinsman. 

The  reign  of  Edgar  (959-975)  saw  the  culmination  of  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Alfred.    It  was  untroubled  by  rebellion 


or  by  foreign  invasions,  so  that  the  king  won  the  honourabls 
title  of  R$x  Pac^ficus,  The  minor  sovereigns  of  Britain  owned 
him  as  overlord,  as  they  had  owned  his  grandfather  atan 
Edward  and  his  uncle  ^thdstan.  It  was  long 
remembered  **  how  all  the  kings  of  this  island,  both  the  Welsh 
and  the  Scots,  eight  kings,  came  to  him  once  upon  a  time  on 
one  day  and  all  bowed  to  his  govemance.1'  Thie  eight  were 
Kenneth  of  Scotland,  Malcolm  of  Strathdyde,  Maccus  of  Man, 
and  five  Welsh  kings.  There  is  fair  authority  for  the  well-knowo 
Ingend  that,  after  this  meeting  at  Chester,  he  was  rowed  in  his 
barge  down  the  Dee  by  these  potentates,  such  a  crew  as  never 
was  seen  befoie  or  after,  and  afterwards  exclaimed  that  those 
who  followed  him  might  now  truly  boast  that  they  wete  kings 
of  all  Britain^ 

Edgar's  chief  counsellor  was  the  famous  archbishop  Dunstan, 
to  whom  no  small  part  of  the  glory  of  his  reign  has  been  ascribed. 
This  great  prelate  was  an  ecclesiastical  reformer^— a  leader  in  a 
movement  for  the  general  purification  of  morals,  and  especially 
lor  the  repressing  oif  simoo^  and  evil-living  among  the  clergy — 
a  great  builder  of  dturches,  and  a  stringent  enforcer  of  the  rules 
of  the  monastic  life.  But  he  was  also  a  busy  statesman;  he 
probal^y  had  a  share  in  the  considerable  body  of  legislation 
which  was  enacted  in  Edgar's  t^tm,  snd  is  said  to  have  encour- 
aged him  in  his  policy  of  treating  Dane  -and  Englishman  with 
exact  equality,  and  of  investing  the  one  no  less  than  the  ether 
with  the  highest  offices  in  church  and  state. 

Edgar's  tife  was  too  short  for  the  welfare  of  his  people— ho 
was  only  in  his  thirty-third  year  when  he  died  in  975,  and  his  sons 
were  young  boys.  The  band  of  a  strong  man  was  still  needed 
tafceep  the  peace  In  the  newly-constituted  aealm  of  all  England, 
and  the  evils  of  a  minority  were  not  kmg  in  showing  themselves. 
One  section  of  the  magnates  had  possession  of  the  thirteen-year- 
o4d  king  Edward,  and  used  his  name  to  cover  their  ambitions. 
The  other  was  1^  by  his  step-mother  i£lf thryth,  who  wss  set 
on  pushing  the  daims  of  her  son,  the  child  iEthdred.  After  much 
factious  strife,  and  many  stormy  meetings  of  the  Witan,  Edward 
was  murdered  at  Corfe  in  978  by  some  thegns  of  the  party  of 
the  qneen-dowager.  The  crime  provoked  universal  indignation, 
but  since  there  was  no  other  prince  of  the  house  of  Alfred  avail- 
able, the  msgnatrs  were  forced  to  place  iEthelred  on  the  throne: 
he  WW  only  In  his  eleventh  year,  and  was  at  least  personally 
innocent  ol  complicity  in  his  brother's  death. 

With  the  accession  of  ^thelred,  the  "Reddess,"  as  he  was 
afterwards  called  from  his  inability  to  discern  good  counsd  from 
evil,  and  the  consistent  incapodty  of  his  pohcyrUi  Mst^hm^ 
cvM  time  began.  The  retirement  from  public  life  of  ^^"^ 
Edgar's  old  minister  Dunstan  was  the  first  event  of  vana^ 
the  new  reign,  and  no  man  of  capadty  came  forward 
to  take  his  place.  The  factions  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  "  the  Martyr  "  seem  to  have  continued  to  rago 
during  his  brother's  minority,  yet  iEthelred's  earliest  years  were 
his  least  disastrous,  It  was  hoped  that  when  he  came  to  man's 
estate  things  would  improve,  but  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The 
first  perscmal  action  recorded  of  him  is  an  ui^just  harrying  of 
the  goods  ol  his  own  subjects,  when  he  besieged  Rochester 
because  he  had  quarrelled  with  its  bishop  over  certain  lands, 
and  was  bribed  to  depart  with  xoo  pounds  of  silver.  Yet  from 
978  to  991  no  irreparable  harm  came  to  England^  the  machinery 
for  government  and  defence  which  his  ancestors  had  established 
seemed  fairly  competent  to  defend  the  realm  even  under  a 
wayward  and  incapable  king.  Two  or  three  small  descents  of 
vikings  are  recorded,  but  the  ravaging  was  purdy  local,  and 
the  invader  soon  departed.  No  trouble  occurred  in  the  Dane- 
lagh, where  the  old  tendency  of  the  inhabitants  to  take  sides 
with  their  pagan  kinsmen  from  over  the  sea  appears  to  have 
completdy  vanished.  But  the  vikings  had  apparently  learnt 
by  small  experiments  that  England  was  no  longer 
guarded  as  she  had  been  in  the  days  of  Alfred  or 
^hdstan,  and  in  991  the  first  serious  invasion  of 
^thdred's  rdgn  took  place.  A  large  fleet  came  ashore  in  Essex, 
and.  after  a  bard  fight  with  the  ealdorman  Brihtnoth  at  Maldon, 
slew  him  and  began  to  ravage  the  district  north  of  the  Than««*. 
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Instead  of  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  drive  them  off»  the 
king  bribed  them  to  depart  with  10,000  pounds  of  silver,  accept- 
ing it  is  said  this  cowardly  advice  from  archbishop  Sigeric. 
The  fatal  precedent  soon  bore  fruit:  the  invaders  came  back 
in  larger  numbers,  headed  by  Olaf  Tryggveson,  the  celebrated 
adventurer  who  afteswards  made  himself  king  of  Norway,  and 
who  was  already  a  pretender  to  its  throne.  He  was  helped  by 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  two  together  laid  siege  to 
London  in  994,  but  were  beaten  off  by  the  citizens.  Nevertheless 
Athelred  for  a  second  time  stooped  to  pay  tribute,  and  bought 
the  departure  of  Dane  and  Norwegian  with  16,000  pounds  of 
silver.  There  was  a  precarious  interval  of  peace  for  three  3rears 
after,  but  in  997  began  a  series  of  invasions  led  by  Sweyn  which 
lasted  for  seventeen  years,  and  at  last  ended  in  the  complete 
subjection  of  England  and  the  flight  of  iEthelred  to  Normandy. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  invader  during  this  period  was  no 
mere  adventurer,  but  king  of  all  Denmark,  and,  after  Olaf 
Tryggveson's  death  in  xooo,  king  of  Norway  also.  His  power 
was  something  far  greater  than  that  of  the  Guthrums  and 
Anlafe  of  an  earlier  generatibn,  and-^n  the  end  of  his  life  at 
least — he  was  aiming  at  political  conquest,  and  not  either  at 
mere  plunder  or  at  finding  new  settlements  for  his  followers. 
But  if  the  strength  of  the  invader  was  greater  than  that  of  his 
predecessors,  iEthelred  also  was  far  better  equipped  for  war 
than  his  ancestors  of  the  9th  century.  He  owneid,  Kod  he  some- 
times used — but  always  to  little  profit — a  laige  fleet,  while  all 
England  instead  of  the  mere  reahn  of  Wessex  was  at  his  back. 
Any  one  of  the  great  princes  of  the  house  of  Egbert  who  had 
reigned  from  871  to  975,  would  have  fought  a  wiiming  fight  with 
such  resources,  and  it  took  nearly  twenty  years  of  iEthelred's 
tried  incapacity  to  lose  the  game.  He  did,  however,  succeed 
in  undoing  all  the  work  of  his  ancestors,  partly  by  his  own 
slackness  and  sloth,  partly  by  his  choice  of  corrupt  and  treacher- 
ous ministers.  For  the  two  ealdormen  whom  he  delighted  to 
honour  and  placed  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  ^fric  and  Eadric 
Streona,  are  accused,  the  one  of  persistent  cowardice,  the  other 
of  underhand  intrigue  with  the  Danes.  Some  of  the  local  mag- 
nates made  a  desperate  defence  of  their  own  re^^ons,  eqwdally 
Ulfkytel  of  East  Anglia,  a  Dane  by  descent;  but  the  central 
government  wa»  at  fault.  iEthelred's  army  was  always  at  the 
wrong  place — "  if  the  enemy  were  east  then  ynaihefyrd  held  west, 
and  if  they  were  north  then  was  our  force  held  south."  When 
Athelred  did  appear  it  was  more  often  to  pay  a  bribe  to  the 
invaders  than  to  fight.  Indeed  the  Danegdd,  the  tax  which  he 
raised  to  furnish  tribute  to  the  invaders,  became  a  regular 
institution:  on  six  occasions  at  least  Athelred  bought  a  few 
months  of  peace  by  sums  ranging  from  xo,aoo  to  46,000  pounds 
of  silver. 

At  hist  in  the  winter  of  10x3-1014,  more  as  it  would  seem  from 
sheer  disgust  at  their  king's  cowardice  and  incompetence  than 
Qgg^f^  because  further  resistance  was  impossible,  the  English 
gave  up  the  struggle  and  acknowledged  Sweyn  as  king. 
First  Northumbria,  then  Wessex,  then  London  yielded,  and 
i£thelred  was  forced  to  fly  over  seas  to  Richard,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, whose  sister  he  had  married  as  his  second  wife.  But 
Sweyn  survived  his  triumph  little  over  a  month;  he  died  suddenly 
at  Gainsborough  on  the  3rd  of  February  10x4.  The  Danes  hailed 
his  son  Canute,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  as  king,  but  many  of  the 
English,  though  they  had  submitted  to  a  hard-handed  conqueror 
like  Sweyn,  were  not  prepared  to  be  handed  over  like  slaves  to  his 
untried  successor.  There  was  a  general  rising,  the  old  king  was 
brought  over  from  Normandy,  and  Canute  was  driven  out  for  a 
moment  by  force  of  arms.  He  returned  next  year  with  a  greater 
army  to  hear  soon  after  of  ^thelred's  death  (xoi6).  The 
witan  chose  Edmtmd  "  Ironside,**  the  late  king's  eldest  son,  to 
succeed  him,  and  as  he  was  a  hard-fighting  prince  of  that  normal 
type  of  his  house  to  which  his  father  had  been  such  a  disgraceful 
exception,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Danes  might  be  beaten 
off.  But  iCthelred's  favourite  Eadric  Streona  adhered  to  Canute, 
fearing  to  lose  the  office  and  power  that  he  had  enjoyed  for  so 
long  under  iEthelred,  and  prevailed  on  the  magnates  of  part  of 
Wessex  and  Merda  to  follow  his  example.    For  a  moBient  the 


curious  phenomeoon  was  seen  of  Canute  idgning  in  Wesiez,' 
while  Edinnnd  was  making  head  against  him  with  the  aid  of  the 
Anglo-Danes  of  the  "  Five  Boroughs  "  and  Northumbria.  There 
followed  a  year  <rf  deq>erate  struggle:  the  two  young  Ungi 
fought  five  pitched  battles,  fortune  seemed  to  favour  Edmund, 
and  the  traitor  Eadric  s)ibmitted  to  him  with  all  Wessex.  Bift 
the  last  engagement,  at  Assandun  (Ashingdon)  in  Essex  went 
against  the  English,  mainfy  because  Eadric  again  betrayed  the 
national  cause  and  deserted  to  the  enemy. 

Edmund  was  so  hard  hit  by  this  last  disaster  that  he  offered 
to  divide  the  realm  with  Canute;  they  met  on  the  isle  of  AIney 
near  Gloucester,  and  agreed  that  the  son  of  Athdred  diould 
keep  Wessex  and  all  the  South,  London  and  East  AngUa,  whOe 
the  Dane  should  have  Northumbria,  the  '*  five  boix»ighs  *'  and 
Eadric's  Mercian  earldom.  But  ere  the  year  was  out  Edmund 
died:  secretly  murdered,  according  to  some  authorities,  by  the 
infamous  Eadric.  The  witan  of  Wessex  made  no  attempt  to  set 
on  the  throne  either  one  of  the  3reunger  sons  of  iEthelred  by  his 
Norman  wife,  or  the  infant  heir  of  Edmimd,  but  chose  Caiwtt 
as  king,  preferxing  to  reunite  England  by  submission  to  the 
stranger  rath^  than  to  continue  the  disastrous  war. 

They  were  wise  in  so  doing,  though  their  motive  may  have 
been  despair  rather  than  long-sighted  policy.  Canute  became 
more  of  an  Englishman  than  a  Dane:  he  spent  more  of  his  time 
in  his  island  reaJm  than  in  his  native  Deimiark.  He  paid  off  and 
sent  home  the  great  array  with  lAtoee  aid  he  had  won  the  English 
crown,  retaining  only  a  small  bodyguard  of  "  house-carls  "and 
trusting  to  the  loyalty  of  his  new  subjects.  There  was  no  con- 
fiscation of  lands  for  the  ben^t  of  intrusive  Danish  settlers.  On 
the  contrary  Canute  had  more  En^ish  than  Danish  oourtien 
and  ministers  about  his  person,  and  sent  many  Englishmen  as 
bish<^  and  some  even  as  royal  officers  to  Denmark.  It  is  strange 
to  find  that — whether  from  policy  or  from  affection — he  married  * 
King  iEthelred's  young  widow  Emma  of  Normandy,  though 
she  was  s(Hnewhat  older  than  himself — so  that  his  son  King 
Harthatnut  and  that  son's  successor  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
heir  of  the  line  of  Wessex,  were  half-brothers.  It  might  have 
been  thou^t  likely  that  the  son  of  the  pagan  Sweyn  would  have 
turned  out  a  mere  hard-fitting  viking.  But  Canute  developed 
into  a  great  administrator  and  a  friend  of  learning  and  culture. 
Occadonally  he  committed  a  harsh  and  tyraimical  act.  Thou|^ 
he  need  not  be  blamed  for  making  a  prompt  end  of  the  tndtor 
Eadric  Streona  and  of  Uhtred,  the  turbulent  eari  of  Noxthumbria, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  there  are  other  and  less 
justifiable  deeds  of  blood  to  be  laid  to  his  account  But  they 
were  but  few;  for  the  most  part  his  administration  was  just  and 
wise  as  well  as  strong  and  intelligent. 

As  long  as  he  Kved  England  was  the  centre  of  a  great  Northern 
empire,  for  Cairate  reconquered  Norway,  which  had  lapsed  into 
independence  after  his  father's  death,  and  extended  his  power 
into  the  Britlc  Moreover,  all  the  so-called  Scandinavian 
colonists  in  the  Northern  Isles  and  Ireland  owned  him  as  over- 
lord. So  did  the  Scottish  king  Malcolm,  and  the  princes  of  Wales 
and  Strathclyde.  The  one  weak  point  in  his  policy  that  can  be 
detected  is  that  he  left  in  the  hands  of  Malcolm  Uie  Bemidan 
district  of  Lothian,  which  the  Scot  had  conquered  during  the 
anarchy  that  followed  the  death  of  i£thelr^.  The  battle  of 
Carham  (loxS)  had  given  this  land  to  the  Scots,  and  Canute 
consented  to  draw  the  border  Une  of  England  at  the  Tweed 
instead  of  at  the  Firth  of  Forth,  when  Malcolm  did  him  homage. 
Strangely  enough  it  was  this  cession  of  a  Northumbrian  earldom 
to  the  Northern  king  that  ultimately  made  Scotland  an  English- 
speaking  country.  For  the  Scottish  kings,  deserting  thdr  native 
Highlands,  took  to  dwelling  at  Edinbur^  among  their  new  sub- 
jects, and  first  the  court  and  afterwards  the  whole  of  thdr  Low- 
land subjects  were  gradually  assimilated  to  the  Northumbrian 
nucleus  which  formed  both  the  most  fertfle  and  the  most  dvilized 
portion  of  thdr  enlarged  realm. 

The  fact  that  England  recovered  with  marvdlotis  rapidity 
from  the  evil  effects  of  iEthdred's  disastrous  reign,  and  achieved 
great  wealth  and  prosperity  under  Canute,  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  ravages  of  Sweyn,  widespread  and  ruthless  though  they 
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kad  been,  had  yet  faflen  short  of  the  devastating  oompktencas 
of  th<»e  of  the  eaiUer  vikings.  He  had  been  more  set  on  ^acting 
tribute  than  on  perpetrating  wanton  massacres.  A  few  years 
of  peace  and  wise  administration  seem  to  have  restored  the  realm 
to  a  satisfactory  condition.  A  considerable  mass  of  his  l^is- 
lation  has  survived  to  show  Canute's  care  for  law  and  order. 

Canute  died  in  1035,  aged  not  more  than  forty  or  forty-one^ 
The  crown  was  disputed  between  his  two  sons,  the  half-brothers 
Harold  and  Harthacnut;  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  birth  of 
the  elder  prince  was  legitimate,  and  Queen  £mma  strove  to  get 
her  own  son  Harthacnut  preferred  to  him.  In  Denmark  th.e 
younger  claimant  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  people,  but 
in  England  the  Mercian  and  Northumbrian  earls  chose  Harold 
as  king,  and  Wessex  only  fell  to  Harthacnut.  Both  the  young 
kings  were  cruel,  dissolute  and  wayward,  most  unworthy  sons 
of  a  wise  father.  It  was  to  the  great  profit  of  England  that  they 
died  within  two  years  of  each  other,  the  elder  in  X040,  the 
younger  in  104a. 

On  Harthacnut's  death  he  was  succeeded  pot  by  any  Danish 
prince  but  by  his  half-brother  Edward,  the  elder  son  of  ^thelred 

and  Emma,  whom  he  had  entertained  at  his  court,  and 

had  apparently  desigiiated  as  his  heir,  for  he  had  no 
..  ofispring.    There  was  an  end  of  the  empire  of  Canute, 

for  Denmark  fell  to  the  great  king's  nephew,  Sweyn 
Estrithson,  and  Norway  had  thrown  off  the  Danish  yoke.  ^• 
^ged  in  wars  with  each  other,  Dane  and  Norseman  had  nokisuie 
to  think  of  reconquering  England.  Hence  Edward's  accession 
took  place  without  any  fnctlon.  He  reigned,  but  did  not  rule, 
for  twenty-four  years,  though  he  was  well  on  in  middle  age  before 
be  was  crowned.  Of  all  the  descendants  of  Alfred  he  was  the  only 
one  who  lived  to  see  his  sixtieth  birthday — the  house  of  Wessex 
were  a  short-lived  race.  In  diaracter  he  differed  from  all  hts 
ancestors — he  had  Alfred^  pi^y  without  his  capacity,  and 
iEthelred's  weakness  without  his  vices.  The  mildest  of  men,  a 
crowned  monk,  who  let  slip  the  reins  of  government  from  his 
hands  while  he  busied  himself  in  prayer  and  church  building,  he 
bwered  the  kingly  power  to  a  depth  to  which  it  had  never  sunk 
before  in  En^and,  His  sole  positive  quality,  over  and  above 
his  piety,  was  a  love  for  his  mother's  kin,  the  Normans.  He  had 
spent  his  whole  life  from  loij  to  K040  as  an  exile  at  the  court  of 
Rouen,  and  was  far  more  of  a  Norman  than  an  Knglwhman.  It 
was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  invite  his  continental 
relatives  and  the  friends  of  his  youth  to  share  in  his  late-coming 
prosperity.  But  when  he  filled  his  court  with  them,  made 
them  earls  and  bishops,  and  appointed  one  of  them,  Robert  of 
Jumi^ges,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  his  undisguised 
preference  for  strangers  gave  no  small  offence  to  his  English 
subjects.  In  the  main,  however,  the  king's  personal  likes  and 
dislikes  mattered  little  to  the  reakn,  since  he  had  a  comparatively 
sniall  share  in  its  governance.  He  was  habitually  overruled  and 
dominated  by  his  earls,  of  whom  three,  Leofric,  Godwine  and 
Siward— all  old  servants  of  Canute — had  far  more  power  than 
their  master.  Holding  respectively  the  great  earldoms  of  West 
Merda,  Wessex  and  Northumbria,  they  reigned  almost  like  petty 
sovereigns  in  their  domains,  and  there  seemed  some  chance  that 
England  might  faU  apart  into  semi-independent  feudal  states, 
Just  as  France  had  done  in  the  preceding  century.  The  rivalries 
and  intrigues  of  these  three  magnates  constitute  the  main  part 
of  the  domestic  politics  of  Edward's  reign.  Godwine,  whose 
p^„^^       dau^ter  had  wedded  the  king,  was  the  most  forcible 

and  ambitious  of  the  three,  but  his  pre-eminence  pro- 
voked a  general  league  against  him  and  In  1051  he  was  cast  out 
of  the  kingdom  with  his  sons.  In  the  next  year  he  returned  in 
arms,  raised  Wessex  in  revolt,  and  compelled  the  king  to  in-law 
him  again,  to  restore  his  earldom,  and  to  dismiss  with  ignominy 
the  Norman  favourites  who  were  hunted  over  seas.  The  old  earl 
died  in  1053,  but  was  succeeded  in  power  by  his  son  Harold,  who 
for  thirteen  years  maintained  an  unbroken'mastery  over  the  king, 
and  ruled  England  almost  with  the  power  of  a  regent.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  he  aspired  to  be  Edward's  successor: 
there  was  no  direct  heir  to  the  crown,  and  the  nearest  of  kin 
was  an  infant,  Edgar,  t^e  great-nephew  of  the  reigning  sovereign 


aad  grandson  of  Edmmd  fvooiid^  Eagbund's  ezpeifence  of 
mhiors  on  the  throne  had  been  unhappy — ^Edwy  and  ^thelred 
the  Redeless  were  warnings  rather  thui  examples.  Moreover, 
Harold  had  before  his  eye  as  a  precedent  the  displacement  of 
the  effete  Car<^ingian  line  in  France,  by  the  new  house  of  Robert 
the  Strong  and  H^  Capet,  seventy  years  before.  He  prepared 
for  the  crisis  that  must  come  at  the  death  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor by  bestowing  the  governance  of  several  earldoms  upoa 
his  brothers.  Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  the  eldest  ctf 
them,  Tostig,  proved  the  greatest  hindrance  to  his  plans,  pro- 
voking wrath  and  opposition  wherever  he  went  by  his  high- 
hand^ness  and  cruelty.  "^    '  ' 

Harold's  governance  of  the  realm  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
whole  snccessfuL  He  put  down  the  Scottish  usurper  Macbeth 
with  the  swords  of  a  Northumbrian  army,  and  restored 
Malcolm  III.  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  (1055-1058).  He 
led  an  army  into  the  heart  of  Wales  to  punish  the  raids  oi  King 
Griffith  ap  Llewelyn,  and  harried  the  Welsh  so  bittedy  that  they 
put  their  leader  to  death,  and  renewed  their  homage  to  the 
English  crown  (1063).  He  won  enthusiastic  devotion  from  the 
men  of  Wessex  and  the  South,  but  in  Northumbria  and  Merda 
he  was  less  liked.  His  experiment  in  taking  the  rule  of  these 
earidoms  out  of  the  hands  of  the  descendaMs.  of  Siward  and 
Leofric  proved  so  unsuccessful  that  he  had  to  resign  himself  to 
undoing  it.  Ultimatdy  one  of  Leofric's  grandsons,  Edwin,  was 
left  as  earl  of  Merda,  and  the  other,  Morcar,  became  eari  of 
Northumbria  instead  of  Harold's  unpopular  brother  Tostig. 
It  was  on  this  fact  that  the  fortune  of  England  was  to  turn,  for 
in  the  hour  of  crisis  Harold  was  to  be  betrayed  by  the  lords  of  the 
Midlands  and  the  North. 

Somewhere  about  the  end  of  his  period  of  ascendancy,  perhaps 
in  X064,  Harold  was  sailing  in  the  Channel  when  his  ship  was 
driven  ashore  by  a  tempest  near  the'  mouth  of  the  ov%to 
Somme.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  William  the  Bastard,  •/<«• 
duke  of  Normandy,  King  Edward's  cousin  and  best-  Normtm 
loved  relative.  The  duke  brought  him  to  Rouen,  and  ^"■•■•■^ 
kept  him  in  a  kind  of  honourable  captivity  till  he  had  extorted 
a  strange  pledge  from  him.  William  alleged  that  his  cousin 
had  promised  to  make  him  his  heir,  and  to  recommend  him  to 
the  witan  as  king  of  England.  He  demanded  that  Harold 
should  swear  to  aid  him  In  the  project.  Fearing  for  his  personal 
safety,  the  earl  gave  the  required  oath,  and  sailed  home  a  per- 
jured man,  for  he  had  assuredly  no  intention  of  keeping  the 
promise  that  had  been  extorted  from  him.  Within  two  years 
King  Edward  expired  (Jan.  5, 1066)  after  having  recommended 
Harold  as  his  successor  to  the  thegns  and  bishops  who  stood 
about  his  deathbed.  The  witan  chose  the  earl  as  king  without 
any  show  of  doubt,  though  the  assent  of  the  Mercian  and  North- 
umbrian earls  must  have  been  half-hearted.  Not  a  word  was 
said  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  child  Edgar,  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Alfred,  nothing  (of  course)  for  the  preposterous  daim 
of  William  of  Normandy.  Harold  accepted  the  crown  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  and  at  once  prepared  to  defend  it,  for 
he  was  aware  that  the  Norman  would  fight  to  gain  his  purpose. 
He  endeavoured  to  conciliate  Edwin  and  Morcar  by  marrying 
their  sister  Ealdgyth,  and  trusted  that  he  had  bought  their 
loyal  support.  When  the  spring  came  round  it  was  known  that 
William  had  begun  td  collect  a  great  fleet  and  army.  Aware 
that  the  resources  of  his  own  duchy  were  inadequate  to  the 
conquest  of  England,  he  sent  all  over  Europe  to  hire  mercenaries, 
promising  every  knight  who  would  join  him  broad  lands  beyond 
the  Channd  in  the  event  of  victory.  He  gathered  beneath  his 
banner  thousands  of  adventurers  not  only  from  France,  Brittany 
and  Flanders,  but  even  from  distant  regions  such  as  Aragon, 
Apulia  and  Germany.  The  native  Normans  were  but  a  third 
part  of  his  host,  and  he  himsdf  commanded  rather  as  director 
of  a  great  joint-stock  venture  than  as  the  feudal  chief  of  his  own 
duchy.  He  also  obtained  the  blessing  of  Pope  Alexander  IL  for 
his  enterprise,  partly  on  the  plea  that  Harold  was  a  perjurer, 
partly  because  Stigahd,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had 
acknowledged  the  late  anti-pope  Benedict. 
:.  All  through  the  summer  Harold  held  a  fleet  concentrated 
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under  the  lee  (tf  the  ble  of  Wight,  waidDg  to  bteroept  WflKam't 
armament,  while  the  fyrd  of  Wessex  waa  ready  to  support  him 
if  the  enemy  should  succeed  in  making  a  landing.  By  September 
the  provisions  were  spent,  and  the  ships  were  growing  unsea- 
worthy.  Very  reluctantly  the  king  bade  them  go  round  to 
London  to  refit  and  revictual  themselves.  William  meanwhile 
-had  been  unable  to  sail,  because  for  many  weeks  the  wind  had 
been  unfavourable.  *  If  it  had  set  from  the  south  the  fortune  of 
England  would  have  been  settled  by  a  sea-fight.  •  At  this  moment 
came  a  sudden  and  incalculable  diversion;  Harold's  turbulent 
brother  Tostig,  banished  for  his  crimes  in  1065,  was  seeking 
revenge.  He  had  persuaded  Harold  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway, 
almost  the  last  of  the  great  viking  adventurers,  to  take  him  as 
guide  for  a  raid  on  England.  They  ran  into  the  Humber  with 
a  great  fleet,  beat  the  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  in  battle,  and 
captured  York.  Abandoning  hb  watch  on  the  south  coast  Harold 
of  England  flew  northward  to  meet  the  invaders;  he  surprised 
them  at  Stamford  Bridge,  slew  both  the  Norse  king  and  the 
rebel  earl,  and  almost  exterminated  their  army  (Sept.  25  ?  1066). 
But  while  he  was  absent  from  the  Channel  the  wind  turned,  and 
William  of  Normandy  put  to  sea.  The  English  fleet  and  the 
English  army  were  both  absent,  and  the  Normans  came  safely 
to  shore  on  the  28th  of  September.  •  Harold  had  to  turn  hastily 
southward  to  meet  them.  On  the  xjth  of  October  his  host  was 
arrayed  on  the  hill  of  Senlac,  7  miles  from  the  duke's  camp  at 
Hastings.  The  ranksof  his  thegnhood  and  house-carleihad  been 
thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Stamford  Bridge,  and  their  place  was 
but  indifferently  supplied  by  the  hasty  levies  of  London,  Wessex 
and  the  Home  Counties.  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  should  have 
been  at  his  sid^  with  their  Mercians  and  Northumbrians,  were 
atiu  far  aVay— probably  from  treachery,  slackness  and  Jealousy. 
Next  morning  (October  14)  William  marched  out  from  Hastings 
and  attacked  the  English  host,  which  stood  at  bay  in  a  solid 
mass  of  spear  and  alemen  beldnd  a  slight  breastwork  on  the 
Ullside.  After  six  hours  of  desperate  fighting  the  victory  fell 
to  the  duke,  who  skilfully  alternated  the  use  of  archers  and 
cavalry  against  the  unwieldy  English  phalanx..  (See  HASTOiosi 
Battle  of.)  The  disaster  was  complete,  Harold  himself  was 
slain,  his  two  brothers  had  fallen  with  him,  not  even  the  wreck 
of  an  army  escaped.  There  was  no  one  to  rally  the  English  in 
the  name  of  the  house  of  Godwine.  The  witaa  met  and  hastily 
saluted  the  child  Edgar  .£theling  as  king.  But  the  earls 
Edwin  and  Morcar  refused  to  fight  for  him,  and  when  William 
appeared  in  front  of  the  gates  of  London  they  were  opdned 
almost  without  resistance.  Hewaselectedkingintheold  English 
fashion  by  the  surviving  magnates,  and  crowned  on  Christmas 
Day  X066. 

IL  The  Norman  and  Angevin  Monaechy  (1066-X199) 

When  William  of  Normandy  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by 
Archbishop  Aldred  of  York  and  acknowledged  as  king  by  the 

witan,  it  is  certain  that  few  EngUshmen  understood 
2^^^  the  full  importance  of  the  occasion.  It  is  probable 
^Mfw.       that  most  men  recalled  the  election  of  Canute,  and 

supposed  that  the  accession  of  the  one  alien  sovereign 
would  have  no  more  pamanent  effect  on  the  realm  than  that  of 
the  other.  The  rule  of  the  Danish  king  and  his  two  shortlived 
sons  had  caused  no  break  in  the  social  or  constitutional  history 
of  England.  Canute  had  become  an  Englinhman,  had  accepted 
all  the  old  institutions  of  the  nation,  had  dismissed  his  hoot  of 
vikings,  and  had  ruled  Uke  a  native  king  and  for  the  most  part 
with  native  minuters.  Within  twenty  years  of  hi^  accession  the 
disasters  and  calamities  which  had  preceded  his  triumph  bad 
been  forgotten,  and  the  national  life  waa  running  quietly  in  its 
<Ad  chaimels.  But  the  accession  of  William  the  Bastard  meant 
something  very  different.  Caraite  had  been  an  impresshmable 
lad  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  when  he  was  crowned;  he  was  ready 
and  eager  to  learn  and  to  forget.  He  had  found  himself  con- 
fronted  in  England  with  a  higher  civilization  and  a  more  ad- 
vanced social  organization  than  those  which  he  had  known  -In 
his  boyhood,  and  be  accepted  them  with  alacrity,  feeling  that 
he  was  thereby  getting  advantage.    With  William  the  Nonnan 


a|l  was  different:  he  was  a  man  wdt  on  b  middle  age,  too  okl 
to  adapt  himself  easfly  to  new  surroundings,  even  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  do  so.  He  never  even  learnt  the  language  of  his 
English  subjects,  the  first  step  to  comprehending  their  needs 
and  their  views.  Moreover,  onfike  his  Danish  predecessor,  he 
looked  down  upon  the  English  from  the  plane  of  a  higher  civilisa- 
tion; the  Normans  regarded  the  conquered  nation  as  barbarous 
and  boorish.  The  differebce  in  cuMoms  and  culture  between  the 
dwellers  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Channd  was  suffident  to  make 
this  possible;  though  it  b  hard  to  discern  any  adequate  justi- 
fication for  the  Norman  attitude.  Probably  the  bar  of  languago 
was  the  most  prominent  cause  of  estrangement.  In  five  genera- 
tions the  viking  settler*  of  Normandy  had  not  only  ooaqiletely 
forgotten  their  old  Scandinavian  tongue,  but  had  come  to  look 
upon  those  who  spoke  the  kindred  Eni^ish  idiom  not  only  at 
aliens  but  as  inferion.  For  three  eeiituries  French  remained  tho 
court  speech,  and  the  naark  of  dvMlsatlon  and  gentifity. 

Despite  all  this  the  Conquest  would  not  have  had  ita  actual 
results  if  Wttfiam,  Uke  Canute,  had  been  able  to  dinniss  his 
conquering  anny,«nd  to  refrain  from  a  general  policy  ptvgnu 
of  confiscation.  •  But  he  had  won  his  crowfe  not  as  •/yy*r««a 
duke  of  Normandy,  but  as  the  head  of  a  band  of  coamo- 
pohtan  adventurers,  who  had  to  be  rewarded  with  land 
in  England.  Some  few  received  their  pay  in  hard  cash,  and 
went  off  to  other  wars;  but  the  large  majority,  Breton  and 
Angevin,  French  and  Flemhig,  no  less  than  Norman,  wanted 
land.  William  cotdd  only  provide  it  by  a  wholesale  confiscation 
of  the  esutes  of  all  the  thegnhood  who  had  foUowed  the  house 
of  Godwine.  Almost  his  first  act  was  to  seixe  on  these  lands,  and 
to  distribute  them  among  his  foUowen.  In  the  regi<ma  of  tbt^ 
South,  which  had  supplied  the  army  that  fell  at  Hastings,  at 
least  four-fifths  of  the  soil  passed  to  new  masters.  The  dis- 
possessed heirs  of  the  old  owners  had  dther  to  sink  to  the  coo- 
dition  of  peasants,  or  to  throw  themeeives  upon  the  world  and 
seek  new  homes.  The  friction  and  hatred  thus  caused  were  hitter 
and  long  enduring.  And  this  same  system  of  confiscation  was 
gradually  extended  to  the  rest  of  England.  At  first  the  BpgUsh 
landowners  who  had  not  actually  served  in  Harold's  host  were^ 
permitted  to  '*  buy  back  their  lands,"  by  paying  a  heavy  fine 
to  the  new  king  and  doing  him  homage.  What  would  have 
happened  supposing  that  England  had  made  no  further  stir,  and 
had  not  vexed  William  by  rebelhoa,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  first  few  years  of  h^  reign 
one  district  after  another  took  up  arms  and  endeavoured  to 
cast  out  the  stranger.  As  it  became  gradually  evident  that 
Wifliam's  whole  system  of  government  was  to  be  on  new  and 
distasteful  lines,  the  English  of  the  Midlands,  the  North  and  the 
West  aM  went  into  rebellion.  The  risingi  were  sporadic,  ill- 
organised,  badly  led,  for  each  section  of  the  realm  fought  for  its 
own  hand.  In  some  parts  the  insurrections  were  in  favour  of 
the  sons  of  Harold,  in  others  Edgar  Atheling  was  acclaimed  at 
king:  and  while  the  unwise  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  fought  for 
their  own  hand,  the  Anglo-Danes  of  the  East  sent  for  Sweyn, 
king  of  Denmark,  who  proved  of  ^mall  help,  for  he  abode  but 
a  short  space  in  England,  and  went  off  after  sacking  the  great 
abbey  of  Peterborough  sAd  committing  other  outrages.  The 
rebels  cut  up  several  Norman  garrisons,  and  gave  King  l^lUam 
much  trouble  for  some  years,,  but  they  could  never  faice  him  in 
battle.  Their  last  stronghold,  the  marsh-fortress  of  Ely,  sur- 
rendered in  107  X,  and  iM>t  long  after  their  most  stubborn  chief, 
Hereward  "  the  Wake,"  the  leader  of  the  fenmen,  laid  down  his 
arms  and  became  King  William's  man  (see  Hbsewaid). 

The  only  result  of  the  long  series  of  insurrections  was  to 
provoke  the  king  to  a  cruelty  which  he  had  not  at  first  shown,  and 
to  give  him  an  excuse  for  confiscating  and  dividing  among  his 
foreign  knights  and  barms  the  Immense  majority  of  the  estates 
of  the  English  thegnhood.  William  could  be  pitiless  when  pro- 
voked; to  punish  the  men  of  the  North  for  persistent  rebeUioa 
and  the  destruction  of  his  garrison  at  York,  he  harried  the  whole 
countryside  from  the  Aire  to  the  Tees  with  such  remorseless 
ferocity  that  it  did  not  recover  its  andent  prosperity  for  cen- 
turies.   The  population  was  absolutely  extcrmiiuted,  and  th» 
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lieat  Domesdair  survey^  madd  nearly  twenty  yean  later,  shows 
the  gnater  part  of  Yorkshire  as  "  waste."  This  act  was  excep- 
tional only  in  its  exteat:  the  king  was  as  cruel  on  a  smaller  scale 
dbewhere,  and  not  contested  wteh  the  Jlberal  nse  of  the  axe  and 
the  rope  was  wont  to  inflict  hisiavowite  punishments  of  blinding 
tnd  mutilation  on  a  most  reckless  scale. 

The  net  result  of  the  king's  revenge  on  the  rebellious  English 
was  that  by  1075  the  old  governing  class  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  that  their  lands,  from  the  Channel  to  the 
Tweisd,  hadoveiywhere  been  distributed  to  new  holders.  To  a 
great  <9rteat  the  same  horde  of  continental  adventurers  who 
had  obtained  the  first  batch  of  grants  in  Wessex  and  Kent  were 
sbo  the  recipients  of  the  Inter  confiscations,  so  that  their  newly 
ic<mtred  estates  were  scattered  aU  over  England.  Many  of  them 
came  to  own  land  in  ten  or  a  dozen  oouoties  remote  from  each 
ftther,  a  fact  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining 
the  character  of  English  feudalism.  While  abroad  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown  geneudly  held  their  property  in  compact 
blocks,  in  England  their  power  was  weakened  by  the  dispersion 
Ol  their  lands.  This  tendency  was  assisted  by  the  fact  that 
even  when,  the  king,  aa  was  his  custom,  transferred  to  a  Norman 
the  estates  of  an  English  landowner  just  as  they  stood,  these 
estates  were  already  for  the  most  part  not  conterminous.  Even 
before  the  Conquest  the  lands  of  the  magnates  were  to  a  large 
ifttent  held  in  scattered  units,  not  in  solid  patches.  Only  in 
two  eases  did  Wiliiam  establish  lordships  bf  compact  strength, 
and  these  were  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  guarding  the 
turbulent  Welsh  March.  The  "  palatine  *'  earls  of  Chester  and 
Shrewsbury  were  not  only  endowed  with  q)edal  powers  and 
rights  of  jurbdiction,  but  were  almost  the  only  tenants-in-chiel 
within  their  respective  shires.  These  rare  exceptions  prove  the 
l^neral  rule:  William  probably  foresaw  the  dangers  of  such 
IKCumulation  of  territory  in  private  hands.  He  made  a  com- 
plete end  of  the  old  English  system  by  which  great  earls  ruled 
many  shiresi  there  were  to  be  no  Codwinesor  L^frics  under  the 
Nornum  rule.  This  particular  feudal  danger  was  avoided: 
where  eaib  were  created,  and  they  were  but  few,  their  authority 
was  usually  restricted  to  a  single  shire. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  most  important  change  which 
William's  rearrangements  made  in  the  polity  of  England.  It 
'f\iu<*^»^jr^  is  of  course  untrue  to  say — as  was  so  often  done  by 
early  historians-^that  he  "  introduced  the  feudal 
system  into  England."  In  some  aspects  feudalism  was  already 
in  the  land  before  he  arrived:  in  others  it  may  be  jsaid 
Ihat  it  was  never  inuoduced  at  all.  He  did  not  introduce 
the  practice  by  which  the  small  man  commended  himself  to  the 
great  man,  and  in  return  for  his  protection  divested  himself  of 
the  Cull  ownership  of  his  own  Uuid,  and  became  a  customary 
tenant  in  what  later  ages  called  a  "  manor."  That  system  was 
already  in  fuU  operation  in  England  before. the  Conquest.  In 
some  dbtricts  the  wholly  free  small  landowner  had  already 
disappeared,  though  in  the  regions  which  had  formed  the  Dane- 
lagh he  was  still  to  be  found  in  large  crambers.  Nor  did  William 
introduce  the  system  of  great  earldoms,  passing  from  father  to 
son,  which  gave  over-great  subjects  a  hereditary  grip  on  the 
countryside.  On  the  contrary,  as  has  been  already  said,  he  did 
^uch  to  check  that  tendencyi  which  had  already  developed  in 
EMland. 

What  he  really  did  do  was  to  reconstruct  society  on  the 
essentially  feudal  theory  that  the  land  was  a  gift  from  the  king, 
held  on  conditions  of  homage  and  military  service.  The  duties 
which  under  the  old  system  were  national  obligations  resting 
on  the  individual  as  s  citizen,  he  made  into  duties  depending 
en  the  relation  between  the  king  as  supreme  landowner  and  the 
subject  as  tenant  of  the  land.  Military  service  and  the  paying 
of  the  feudal  taxes— aids,  reliefs,  &c  — are  incidents  of  the 
bargain  between  the  crown  and  the  grantee  to  whom  land  has 
been  given.  That  grantee,  the  tenant-in-chief,  has  the  right  to 
degsaad  from  his  sub-tenants,  to  whom  he  has  given  out  fractions 
,«f  his  estate,  the  same  dues  that  the  king  exacts  from  hirosclL 
As  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  land  of  England  had  fallen  into  the 
t's  hands  between  xo66  and  1074,  and  had  been  actually 


regranted  to  new  ownecs— loreigners  to  whom  the  feudal  system 
was  the  only  conceivable  organization  of  political  existence — the 
change  was  not  only  easy  but  naturaL  The  few  surviving  English 
landholders  had  to  fall  into  line  with  the  newcomers.  England, 
in  short,  was  reorganized  into  a  state  of  the  continental  type, 
but  one  differing  from  France  or  Germany  in  that  the  crown 
had  not  lost  so  many  of  its  regalities  as  abroad,  and  that  even 
the  greater  earls  had  less  power  than  the  ordinary  continental 
tenant-in-cfaief. 

The  English  people  became  aware  of  this  transformation  in 
the  **  theory  of  the  sUte"  mainly  through  the  fact  that  the  new 
tenants-iiwrhief,  bringing  with  them  the  ideas  in  which  they 
had  been  reared,  failed  to  oompmhcnd  the  rather  complicated 
status  of  the  ruial  popuUtion  on  thisside  of  t  he  Channel.  To  the 
French  or  Norman  knight  all  peasants  on  his  manor  seemed  to 
be  villeins,  and  he  failed  to  understand  the  distinction  between 
freemen  who  had  personally  commended  themselves  to  his 
English  predecessor  but  still  owned  their  land,  and  the  mass  of 
ordinary  servile  tenants.  There  can  be  rK>  doubt  that  the  first 
effect  of  the  Conquest  was  that  the  upper  strata  of  the  agri« 
cultural  classes  lost  the  comparative  independence  which  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  were  in  many  cases  depressed  to  the 
level  of  their  inferiors.  The  number  of  freemen  began  to  decrease^ 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  laiKiowner,  and  continued  to 
dwindle  foe  many  years:  even  in  districts  where  Domesday  Book 
shows  them  surviving  in  considerable  numbers,  it  is  dear  that 
a  generation  or  two  later  they  had  largely  disa[^)eared,  and 
became  merged  in  the  villein  doss. 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  England  was  turned  into  a  feudal 
stale  by  the  results  of  the  work  of  William  the  Conqueror.  But 
it  would  be  wrong  to  assert  that  all  traces  of  the  -.„„...^,., 
ancient  social  organization  of  the  realm  were  swept 
away.  The  old  Saxon  customs  were  not  forgotten,  though 
they  might  in  many  coses  be  twisted  to  fit  new  surroundings. 
Indeed  William  and  his  successors  not  infrequently  caused  them 
to  be  collected  and  put  on  record.  The  famous  Domesday  Book 
(q.v.)  of  10S6  is  in  its  essential  nature  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  England  at  the  moment  of  the  Conquest,  compiled  in  order 
that  the  king  may  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  rights  that  he 
possesses  as  the  heir  of  King  Edward.  Being  primarily  intended 
to  fadlitate  the  levy  of  taxation,  it  dwells  more  on  the  details  of 
the  actual  wealth  and  resources  of  the  country  in  1066  and  1086, 
and  less  on  the  laws  and  customs  that  governed  the  distribution 
of  that  wealth,  than  could  have  been  wished.  But  it  is  never- 
theless a  monument  of  the  permanence  of  the  old  English  insti- 
tutions, even  after  the  ownership  of  four-fifths  of  the  soil  has  been 
changed.  The  king  inquires  into  the  state  of  things  in  1066 
because  it  is  on  that  state  of  things  that  his  rights  of  taxation 
depend.  He  does  not  claim  to  have  rearranged  the  whole  realm 
on  a  new  basis,  or  to  be  levying  his  revenue  on  a  new  assessment 
made  at  his  own  pleasure.  Nor  is  it  in  the  sphere  of  taxation 
alone  that  William's  organization  of  the  realm  stands  on  the  old 
English  customs.  In  the  military  sphere,  though  bis  normal  army 
is  the  feudal  force  composed  of  the  tenants-in-chief  and  the 
knights  whom  they  have  enfeoffed,  he  retains  the  power  to  call 
out  the  fyrd,  the  old  national  Uvie  en  tnasse,  without  regard  to 
whether  its  members  ore  freemen  or  villeins  of  some  lord.  And 
in  judicial  matters  the  higher  rights  of  royal  justice  remain 
intact,  except  in  the  few  cases  where  special  privileges  have  been 
granted  to  one  or  two  palatine  carls.  The  villein  must  sue  in 
his  lord's  manorial  courts,  but  he  is  also  subject  to  the  royal 
courts  of  hundred  and  shire.  The  machinery  of  the  local  courts 
survives  for  the  most  part  intact. 

William's  dealings  with  the  Church  of  England  were  no  less 
important  than  his  dealings  with  socioi  organization.    In  the 
earlier  years  of  his  reign  he  set  himself  to  get  rid  of 
the  whole  of  the  upper  hierarchy,  in  order  to  replace      ^iom 
them  by  Normans.    In  1070  Archbishop  Stigand  was      ctmnk, 
deposed  as  having  been  uncononically  chosen,  and  six 
or  seven  other  bishops  after  him.    All  the  vacancies,  as  well  as 
those  which  kept  occurring  during  the  next  few  years,  were 
immediately  filled  up  with  foreigners.    By  the  time  that  William 
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had  been  ten  yean  on  the  throne  there  were  only  three  EngUih 
bbhops  left.  At  his  death  there  was  only  one— the  saintly 
WuHstan  of  Worcester.  The  same  process  was  carried  out  with 
Kgard  to  abbacies,  and  indeed  with  all  important  places  of 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  By  1080  the  English  Church  was 
officered  enUrely  by  ah'ens.  Just  as  with  the  lay  landholders, 
the  change  of  personnel  made  a  vast  difference,  not  so  much  in 
the  legal  position  of  the  new-comers  as  in  the  way  in  which  they 
regarded  their  office.  The  outlook  of  a  Norman  bishop  was  as 
unlike  that  of  bis  En^^  predecessor  as  that  of  a  Norman  baron. 
The  English  Church  had  got  out  of  touch  with  the  ideals  and  the 
spiritual  movements  of  the  other  Western  churches.  In  especial 
the  great  monastic  revival  which  had  started  from  the  abbey 
of  Cluny  and  spread  all  over  France,  Italy  and  Germany  had 
hardly  touched  this  island.  The  continental  churchmen  of  the 
nth  century  were  brimming  over  with  ascetic  zeal  and  militant 
energy,  while  the  majority  of  the  English  hierarchy  were  slack 
and  easy-going.  The  typical  faults  of  the  dai^  ages,  pluralism, 
simony,  lax  ol»ervation  of  the  clerical  rules,  contented  ignorance, 
woridliness  in  every  aspect,  were  all  too  prevalent  in  England. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  William's  nominees 
were  better  men  than  those  who  preceded  them;  his  great  arch- 
bishop, Lanf  ranc,  though  a  busy  statesman,  was  also  an  energetic 
reformer  and  a  man  of  holy  life.  Osmund,  Remigius  and  others 
of  the  first  post-Conquest  bishops  have  left  a  good  name  behind 
them.  The  condition  of  the  church  alike  in  the  matter  of 
spiritual  zeal,  of  hard  work  and  of  learning  was  much  improved^ 
But  there  was  a  danger  behind  this  revival;  for  the  reformers 
of  the  nth  century,  in  their  zeal  for  establishing  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth,  were  not  content  with  raising  the  moral  and 
intelleaual  standards  prevailing  in  Christendom,  but  sought 
to  bring  the  whole  scheme  of  life  under  the  church,  by  asserting 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  power, 
wherever  the  two  came  in  contact  or  overlapped.  The  result, 
since  the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  systems  had  become  closely 
Interwoven,  and  the  frontier  between  the  reh'gious  and  secular 
spheres  must  ever  be  vague  and  undefined,  was  the  conflict 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  which,  for  two 
centuries  to  come,  was  to  tear  Europe  into  warring  factions 
(sec  the  articles  Church  History;  Papacy;  Investiture). 
The  Norman  Conquest  of  England  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  supreme  influence  of  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  theory  of 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  the  archdeacon  Hildebrand,  who  in 
X073  mounted  the  papal  throne  as  Gregory  Vll.  (q.v.),  William, 
despite  all  his  personal  faults,  was  a  sincerely  pious  man,  but  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  acquiesce  in  these  new 
developments  of  the  religious  reformation  which  he  had  done 
his  best  to  forward.  Hence  we  find  a  divided  purpose  in  the 
policy  which  he  pursued  with  regard  to  churdi  affairs.  He 
endeavoured  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  the  papacy:  he 
welcdtned  legates  and  frequently  consulted  the  pope  on  purely 
spiritual  matters.  He  even  took  the  hazardous  step  of  separating 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  lay  courts,  giving  the  church  leave  to 
establbh  separate  tribunals  of  her  own,  a  right  which  she  had 
taever  possessed  in  Saxon  England.  The  spiritual  jurisdiction 
jof  the  bishop  had  hitherto  been  exercised  in  the  ordinary  natiimal 
courts,  with  lay  assessors  frequently  taking  part  in  the  pro- 
Iceedings,  and  mixing  their  dooms  with  the  clergy's  canom'cal 
(decisions.  *  William  in  1076  granted  the  church  a  completely 
Independent  set  of  courts,  a  step  iHuch  his  successors  were  to 

kegrel  for  many  a  generation.        ^  ♦ 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  was  not  blind  to  the  possibtKties 
of  papal  interference  in  domestic  matters,  and  of  the  danger  of 
Conflict  between  the  crown  and  the  recently-strengthened 
clerical  order.  To  guard  against  them  he  laid  down  three  general 
rules:  (i)  that  no  one  should  be  recognised  as  pope  in  Enghmd 
till  he  had  himself  taken  cognizance  of  the  papal  election,  and 
that  no  papal  letters  should  be  brou^t  into  the  realm  without 
his  leave;  (3)  that  no  decisions  of  the  English  ecdesiastical 
svnods  should  be  held  valid  till  he  had  examined  and  sanctioned 
them;  (3)  that  none  of  his  barons  or  mim'sters  should  be  ex- 
communicated unless  he  approved  of  such  punishment  being 


inflicted  on  them.  These  rules  seem  to  argoe  4  deeply  rooted 
distrust  of  the  possible  encroachments  of  the  papacy  on  the  power 
of  the  state.  The  question  of  ecdesiastic  patronage,  which  wai 
to  be  the  source  of  the  first  great  quarrel  between  the  crown  and! 
the  church  in  the  next  generation,  is  not  touched  upon.  WilUam 
retained  in  his  own  hands  thcr  choice  of  bishops  and  abbots,  and 
Alexander  II.  and  Gregory  VII.  seem  to  have  made  no  objection' 
to  his  doing  so,  in  spite  of  the  claim  that  free  dection  was  the  only| 
canonical  way  of  filling  vacancies.  The  Conqueror  was  allowed 
for  his  lifetime  to  do  as  he  pleased,  since  he  was  recognized  as  a 
true  friend  of  the  church.  But  the  question  was  only  deferred 
and  not  settled.  . ' 

The  political  history  of  William's  Isiter  years  is  unimportant;' 
his  main  energy  was  absorbed  in  the  task  of  hdding  down  and; 
organizing  his  new  kingdom.  His  rather  precarious- 
conquest  of  the  county  of  Maine,  his  long  quarrels 
with  Philip  I.  of  France,  who  suborned  against  him  his 
undutiful  and  rebellious  eldest  son  Robert,  his  negotia- 
tion with  Flanders  and  Germany,  deserve  no  more  than  a 
mention.  It  is  more  necessary  to  point  out  that  he  reasserted 
on  at  least  one  occasbn  (when  King  Malcolm  Canmoro  did  him 
homage)  the  old  suzerainty  of  the  English  kings  over  Scotland. 
He  also  began  that  encroachment  on  the  borders  of  Wales  whidi 
was  to  continue  with  small  interruptions  for  the  next  two 
centuries.  The  advance  was  begun  by  his  great  vassals,  the  earls 
ci  Chester,  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford,  all  of  whom  occupied 
new  districts  on  the  edge  of  the  moimtains  of  Powys  and 
Gwynedd.  William  himself  led  an  expedition  as  far  as  St. 
Davids  in  1081,  and  founded  Cardiff  Castle  to  mark  the  boundary 
of  his  realm  north  of  the  Bristol  ChanneL 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  second  portioB  of 
the  Conqueror's  reign  was  a  rebellion  which,  though  it  made  no 
bead  and  was  easily  suppressed,  marks  the  commencement  (k 
that  feudal  danger  which  was  to  be  the  constant  trouble  of  the 
English  kings  for  the  next  three  generations.  Two  of  the  greatest 
of  hJs  foreign  magnates,  Roger,  earl  of  Hereford,  and  Ralph,  eail 
of  Norfolk,  rose  against  him  in  1075,  with  no  better  cause  than 
personal  grievances  and  ambitions.  He  put  them  down  with 
ease;  the  one  was  imprisoned  for  life,  the  other  drivoi  into  edle, 
while  Waltheof,  the  last  of  the  English  earls,  who  had  dabbled 
in  a  hesitating  way  in  this  plot,  was  executed.  There  was  never 
any  serious  danger,  but  the  fact  that  under  the  new  regime 
baronial  rebellion  was  possible,  despite  of  all  Wilh'am's  advmo^ 
tages  over  other  feudal  kings,  and  despite  of  the  faa  that  the 
rebels  were  hardly  yet  settled  firmly  into  their  new  estates,  had 
a  sim'ster  import  for  the  future  of  E^and.  With  the  new 
monarchy  there  had  come  into  England  the  anarchic  spirit  of 
continental  feudalism.  If  such  a  man  as  the  Conqueror  did  not 
overawe  it,  what  was  to  be  expected  in  the  reigns  of  his  suo* 
cessors?  William  had  introduced  into  his  new  realm  alike  the 
barons,  with  thdr  personal  ambition,  and  the  clerics  of  the  school 
of  Hildebrand,  with  their  intense  jealousy  for  the  rights  of  the 
church.  The  tale  of  the  dealings  of  his  descendants  with  these 
two  classes  of  opponents  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  Eng^ 
history  for  a  f  uU  century. 

William  died  at  Rouen  on  the  7th  of  September  1087;  on  Us 
death-bed  he  expressed  his  wish  that  Normandy  should  pass  to 
his  dder  son,  Robert,  in  spite  of  all  his  rebdUons, 
but  gave  his  second  son  William  (known  by  the  nick- 
name of  Rufus)  the  crown  of  England,  and  sent  lum 
thither  with  commendatory  letters  to  archbishop  Lanfranc  and* 
his  other  ministers.  There  was  at  first  no  sign  of  oppodtion 
to  the  will  of  the  late  king,  and  William  Rufus  was  crowned 
within  three  weeks  of  his  father's  decease.  •  But  the  results  of  the, 
Conquest  had  made  it  hard  to  tear  England  and  Normandy; 
apart.  Almost  every  baron  in  the  duchy  was  now  the  possessor 
of  a  smaller  or  a  greater  grant  of  lands  In  the  kingdom,  and  the 
possibility  of  serving  two  masters  was  as  small  in  X087  as  at  any 
other  period  of  the  worid's  history.  By  dividing  his  two  states 
between  his  sons  the  Conqueror  undid  his  own  work,  and  left 
to  his  subjects  the  certainty  of  civil  war.  For  the  brother» 
Robert  and  William  were,  and  always  liad  been,  enemies,  aod 
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eveiy  intriguiog  buon  had  before  him  the  tempting  prospect 
4>f  aggrandiziiig  himseU,  by  making  his  aMegianoe  to  one  of  the 
brothers  serve  as  an  excuse  for  betraying  the  other.  Robert  was 
thriftless.  Volatile  and  easy-going,  a  good  knight  but  a  most  in- 
competent sovereign.  TlMse  very  facts  commeocted  him  to  the 
more  turbulent  section  of  the  baronage;  if  he  succeeded  to  the 
whole  of  the  Conqueror's  heritage  they  would  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  freedom  from  tlk  governance.  William's 
private  character  was  detestable:  he  was  cruel,  lascivious, 
greedy  of  gaia,  a  habitual  breaker  of  oaths  and  prom^es,  ungrate- 
ful and  ineligious.  But  he  was  cunning,  strong-handed  and 
energetic;  dearly  the  "Red  King"  would  be  an  undesirable 
master  to  those  who  loved  feudal  anarchy.  Hence  every  tur- 
bulent baron  in  England  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Robert 
was  the  sovereign  whom  his  heart  desired. 

Hie  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  William  n.  was  taken  up 
with  his  fight  against  the  feudal  danger.  Before  be  had  been  six 
months  on  the  throne  he  was  attacked  by  a  league  comprising 
more  than  half  the  baronage,  and  headed  by  his  uncles,  bishop 
Odo  of  Bayeuz  and  Robert  of  Mortain.  They  used  the  name 
of  the  duke  of  Normandy  and  had  secured  his  promise  to  cross 
the  Channel  for  their  assistance.  A  leas  capable  and  unscnipu- 
fous  king  than  Ruf us  mi^t  have  been  swept  awi^,  for  the  rising 
burst  out  siaultaneousty  in  nearly  every  comer  ol  the  realm. 
But  he  made  head  against  it  with  the  aid  of  mercenary  bands, 
the  loyal  minority  of  the  barons,  and  the  shire-leviesof  his  English 
subjects.  When  he  summoned  out  the  fyrd  they  came  in  great 
force  to  his  aid,  not  so  much  because  they  tnisted  in  the  promises 
of  good  governance  and  reduced  tasatioa  which  he  made,  bat 
because  th^  saw  that  a  horde  of  greedy  barons  would  be  worse 
to  serve  than  a  sin^e  king,  however  hard  and  sdfish  he  might 
be.  With  their  amastance  William  fooi^t  down  the  rdbds, 
expelled  his  uncle  Odo  and  severd  other  leaders  from  the  realm, 
confiscated  a  certain  amount  of  estates,  and  then  pardoned  the 
remainder  of  the  r^ls.  Such  mercy,  as  he  was  to  discover, 
was  misplaced.  In  1095  the  same  body^  barons  made  a  second 
and  a  more  formidable  rising,  headed  by  the  earis  of  Shrewsbury, 
Eu  and  Northtanberland.  It  was  put  down  with  the  same 
dedstve  energy  that  William  had  shown  in  1088,  and  this  time 
be  was  merdieas;  he  blinded  and  mutiiafed  William  of  Eu, 
ihttt  up  Mowbray  of  Northumberland  for  life  in  a  monastery, 
•nd  hanged  many  men  of  leaser  rank.  Of  the  other  rebeb  some 
were  deprived  of  their  En^ish  estates  altogether,  others  restored 
to  part  of  them  af to:  paying  crushing  fines.  This  second  feudal 
tdielUon  was  only  a  dbtractioii  to  WSliam  from  his  war  with  his 
brother  Robert,  which  continued  intermittently  all  through  the 
earlier  years  of  his  reign.  It  was  raging  from  1088  to  roQi,  and 
again  from  ro93  to  1096,  when  Robert  tired  of  the  losing  game, 
pawned  his  duchy  to  his  brother  and  went  off  on  the  First 
Crusade.  Down  to  this  moment  William's  position  had  been 
somewhat  precarious;  with  the  Norman  war  generally  on  hand, 
feudal  rebdlion  always  imminent,  and  Scottish  invasions  occa- 
sionally to  be  repelled,  he  had  no  easy  life.  But  he  fou^t 
through  his  troubles,  conquered  Cumberland  from  the  Scots 
(1092),  in  dealing  with  his  domestic  enemies  used  cunning  where 
force  failed,  and  generally  got  his  will  in  the  end.  His  rule  was 
•Kpeo^e,  and  he  made  himself  hated  by  every  class  of  his  sub- 
jects, baronage,  clergy  and  people  alike,  by  his  ingenious  and 
oppressive  taixation.  His  chosen  instrument,  a  derical  lawyer 
named  Ranulf  Flambard  (9.V.),  whom  he  presently  made  bishop 
of  Durham,  was  shameless  in  his  methods  of  twisting  feudal 
or  national  law  to  the  detriment  of  the  taxpajrer.  William  sup- 
ported him  in  every  device,  however  unjust,  with  a  cynical  frank- 
ness which  was  the  distinguishing  trait  of  his  character;  for  he 
foved  to  display  openly  b31  the  vices  and  meannesaes  which  most 
men  take  care  to  disguise.  In  dealing  with  the  baronage  Ranulf 
md  his  master  extorted  excessive  and  arbitrary  "reliefs"  when- 
ever land  passed  in  succession  to  heirs.  When  the  church  was 
»landh(rfder  thdr  conduct  was  even  more  unwarrantable;  every 
derk  installed  in  a  new  preferment  was  forced  to  pay  a  large 
sum  down — which  in  that  age  was  considered  a  clear  case  of 
simony  by  all  consdentious  men.   But  in  addition  the  king  kept 


all  wealthy  posts,  such  as  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  vacant  for 
years  at  a  time  and  appropriated  the  revenue  meanwhile. 

This  pcdicy,  when  pursued  with  re^^d  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  brought  on  Rufus.  the  most  troublesome  of  his 
iquarrels.  When  the  wise  primate  Lanfranc,  his 
father's  friend,  died  in  1089,  ht  made  no  appcnntmcnt 
till  1693,  extracting  meanwhile  great  plunder  foom  the  see.  In  • 
moment  of  sickness,  when  his  conscience  was  for  a  space  troub- 
ling him  or  his  will  was  weak,  he  nominated  the  saintly  Anselm 
{q.v.)  to  the  archbishopric  When  enthroned  the  new  primate 
refused  to  make  the  enormous  gift  which  the  king  expected  from 
every  redpient  of  preferment.  Soon  after  he  b^an  to  press  for 
leave  to  hold  a  national  synod,  and  when  it  was  denied  him,  spoke 
out  boldly  on  the  personal  vices  as  well  as  the  immoral  policy 
of  the  king.  From  this  time  William  and  Anselm  became  open 
enemies.  They  fought  first  upon  the  question  of  acknowledging 
Urban  IL  as  pope— for  the  king,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  antii>ope  in  existence,  refused  to  allow  that 
there  was  any  cotain  and  legitimate  head  of  the  Western  church 
at  the  moment.  Then,  after  William  had  rductantly  yielded 
on  this  point,  the  far  more  important  question  of  lay  investitures 
cropped  up.  The  council  of  Clermont  (Nov.  1095)  had  juit 
issued  its  famous  decreeto  the  effectthat  bishops  must  be  chosen 
by  free  election,  and  not  invested  with  thdr  spiritual  insignia 
or  enfeoffed  with  thdr  estates  by  the  hands  of  a  secular  prince. 
Ansdffl  fdt  himself  obliged  to  accept  this  decision,  and  refused 
to  accept  his  own  pallium  from  William  when  Urban  sent  it 
across  the  sea  by  the  hands  of  a  legate.  The  king  replied  by 
harrying  him  on  charges  <^  having  faUed  in  his  feudal  obligation 
to  provide  wdl-equipped  knights  for  a  Wdsh  expedition,  and 
imposed  ruinous  fines  on  him.  It  was  even  said  that  his  life  was 
threatened,  and  he  fled  to  R<Mne  in  Z097,  not  to  return  till  his 
adversary  was  dead.  There  was  much  to  be  said  for  the  theory 
of  the  king  as  to  the  rdations  between  church  and  state;  he  was 
indeed  only  carrying  on  in  a  harsh  form  his  father's  old  policy. 
But  the  fact  that  be  was  a  tyrant  and  an  evil-liver,  while  Anselm 
was  a  saint,  so  much  influenced  public  opinion  that  William  was 
universally  regarded  as  in  the  wrong,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
laity  no  less  than  the  dergy  was  with  the  archbishc^.  For  the 
remaining  three  years  of  his  Ufe  the  Red  King  was  considered  to 
be  in  a  state  trf  reprobation  and  at  open  strife  with  righteousness. 

Yet  so  far  as  secular  affairs  went  William  seemed  prosperous 
enough.  Since  his  brother  had  pawned  the  duchy  oi  Normandy 
to  him,  so  that  he  rdgned  at  Rouen  no  less  than  at  London, 
the  danger  of  rebellion  was  alnnost  removed.  His  foreign  policy 
was  successful:  he  installed  a  nominee  of  his  own,  Edgar,  the 
son  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  (1097);  he 
reconquered  Maine,  which  bis  brother  Robert  had  lost;  he  made 
successful  war  upon  King  Philip  of  France.  •  His  barons  subdued 
much  of  South  Wales,  though  his  own  expeditions  into  North 
Wales,  which  he  had  designed  to  conquer  and  annex,  had  a  leas 
fortunate  ending.  He  dreamed,  we  are  t<dd,  of  attacking  Ireland, 
even  of  crowning  himself  king  at  Pari&  But  on  the  2nd  of  August 
iioo  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  sins.  While 
hunting  with  some  of  his  godless  companions  in  the  New  Forest, 
he  was  struck  by  an  arrow,  unskilfully  shot  by  <»ie  of  the  p&rty. 
The  knight  Walter  Tyrrell,  who  was  persistently  accused  of 
being  the  author  of  his  master's  death,  as  persistently  denied 
his  responsibility  for  it;  and  whether  the  arrow  was  his  or.  no, 
it  was  not  alleged  that  malice  guided  it.  William's  favourites 
had  all  to  lose  by  his  death. 

The  kbg's  death  was  unexpected:  he  was  only  in  his  fortieth 
year,  and  men's  minds  had  not  even  begun  to  ponder  over  the 
question  of  who  would  succeed  him.  The  crown  o^ -^^^^ 
England  was  left  vacant  for  the  boldest  kinsman  ^o^uSHmy'k 
snatch  at,  if  he  dared.  William  had  two  surviving 
brothers,  beside  several  nephews.  Robert's  daim  seemed 
the  more  likdy  to  succeed,  for  not  otAy  wais  he  the  dder, 
but  England  was  full  of  barons  who  desired  hb  accession,  and 
had  already  taken  up  arms  for  him  in  1087  or  1095.  But  he  was 
far  away — being  at  the  moment  on  his  return  journey  from 
Jerusalem — while  on  the  spot  was  his  brother  Henry,  an  ambitious 
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prince,  whose  previous  efforts  to  secure  himself  a  territorial 
endowment  had  fatkd  more  from  iU-hick  than  from  want  of 
enterprise  or  ability.  Seeing  his  opportunity,  Henry  left  his 
brother's  body  unbnried,  rode  straight  off  to  Winchester  with  a 
handful  of  companions,  ajid  seized  the  royal  treasure.  This  and 
his  ready  tongue  were  the  main  arguments  by  which  he  convinced 
the  few  magnates  present,  and  persuaded  them  to  back  him, 
despite  the  protests  of  some  supporters  of  Robert,  There  was 
haidly  the  semblance  of  an  election,  and  the  cari  of  Warwick 
and  the  chancellor  William  Giffard  were  almost  the  only  persons 
of  importance  on  the  spot.  But  Henry,  once  hailed  as  king, 
rode  hard  for  London  and  persuaded  bishop  Maurice  to  crown 
him  without  delay  at  Westminster,  since  the  primate  Anselm 
was  absent  beyond  seas.  He  certaiidy  lost  no  time:  Rufus  was 
shot  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  <^  August — his  successor  wis  crowned 
on  Sunday  the  5th  of  August  I  The  realm  heard  almost  by  the 
same  messengers  that  it  had  lost  one  king  and  that  it  had  gained 
another. 

Henry  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  and  charter  promising 
the  redress  of  all  the  grievances  with  which  his  brother  had 
afflicted  his  feudal  tenants,  the  clergy  and  the  whole  nation. 
He  would  keep  the  ancient  hiws  of  King  Edward,  as  amended 
by  his  father  the  Conqueror,  and  give  all  men  good  justice. 
These  promises  he  observed  more  faithfully  than  Norman  Idngs 
were  wont  to  do*,  if  the  pledge  was  not  redeemed  in  every  detail, 
he  yet  kept  Eng^d  free  from  anarchy,  abandoned  the  arfajtrary 
and  unjust  taxation  of  his  brother)  and  set  up  a  government  that 
worked  by  rule  and  order,  not  by  the  fits  and  starts  of  tyrannical 
caprice.  He  was  a  man  of  a  cold  apd  Jiard  disposition,  but  full 
of  practical  wisdom,  and  conscious  that  his  precarious  claim 
to  the  crown  must  be  secured  by  winning  the  confidence  of  his 
subjects.  Almost  the  first  and  quite  the  wisest  of  his  inspirations 
was  to  wed  a  princess  of  the  old  En^ish  line — Edith,^  the  nieoe 
of  Edgar  vEtheling,  the  cktld  of  his  sister  Margaret  of  Scotland 
and  Malcolm  Canmore.  The  match,  though  hii  Norman  barons 
sneered  at  it,  gave  him  the  hearts  of  all  his  English  subjecu, 
who  supported  him  with  enthusiasm^  aad  not  nerdy  (as  had 
been  the  case  with  Rufus)  because  they  saw  that  a  strong  king 
would  oppress  them  less  than  a  factious  and  turbulent  baronage. 
Henry  won  mtich  applause  at  the  same  time  by  filling  up  all 
the  l^hopries  and  abbacies  whldi  his  brother  hii  kept  so  long 
vacant,  by  inviting  the  ezHed  Anselm  to  return  to  England,  and 
by  imprisoniflg  William's  odious  minister  Ranulf  Flambard. 
He  had  just  time  to  create  a  favourable  impression- by  his  first 
proceedings,  wheh  hk  brother  Robert,  who  had  returned  from 
Palestine  and  resumed  possession  of  Normandy,  landed  at  Ports> 
mouth  to  chum  the  crown  and  to  rouse  his  partisans  among  the 
EngUsh  baronage.  Henry  bought  him  off,  before  the  woukl-be 
rebels  had  time  to  join  him,  by  promising  him  an  annual  tribute 
of  3000  marks  and  surrendering  to  him  all  his  estates  In  Nor* 
mandy  (not).  His  policy  seemed  tame  and  cautious,  but  was 
entirely  justifiable,  for  within  a  few  months  ef  Robert's  departure 
the  inevitable  feudial  rebellion  broke  out.  If  the  duke  and  his 
army  bad  been  on  the  spot  to  siq)pert  it,  things  might  have  gone 
hardly  with  the  king.  The  rising  was  fed  by  Robert  of  Bekame, 
eari  of  Shrewsbury,  a  petty  tyrsnt  of  the  most  ruffianly  type,  the 
terror  of  the  Welsh  marches.  He  was  backed  by  hto  kinsmen 
and  many  other  barons,  but  proved  unabfe  to  stand  before  the 
king,  who  was  loyally  supported  by  the  English  shke  levies. 
After  taking  the  strong  castles  of  Arundel,  Tickhill,  Bridg^iorth 
and  Shrewsbury,  Henry  forced  the  rebels  to  submit.  He  ood« 
fiscated  their  estates  and  drove  them  out  of  the  realm;  they  fed 
for  the  most  part  to  Normandy,  to  spur  on  duke  Robert  to  make 
another  bid  for  the  English  crown.  From  the  broad  lands  which 
they  forfeited  Henry  made  haste  to  reward'  his  own  servants, 
new  men  who  owed  all  to  him  and  served  Um  faithfully.  From 
them  he  chose  the  sheriffs,  castellans*  and  coundllors  through 
whom  be  administered  the  realm  during  the  rest  of  his  long  reign. 

*  As  the  name  Edith  (Eadgyth)  sounded  uncouth  to  Norman  ears, 
the  assumed  the  continetital  name  Maheut  or  Mahcit  CEng.  Mahald, 
bter  Mold  and  Maud),  in  Latin  Matildis  or  Matilda.  SAr  j.  H. 
Ramaay.  FomndaiicHs  of  Emtfand,  U.  33s*    (6d.) 


This  minor  official  nobility  w^  the  strength  U  the  crown,  and 
was  sharply  divided  in  spirit  and  ambition  from  the  older  feudal 
aristocracy  which  descended  from  the  original  adventurers  who 
had  followed  WiUiam  the  Coaquetor.  Yet  the  Uuer  still  re- 
mained strong  enough  to  constitute  a  danger  to  the  crown  wh«»- 
everit  shoukl  fall  to  a  king  less  waxy  and  resolute  than  Henxy 
himself. 

Henry  was  by  nature  more  of  an  adminbtrator  and  organiser 
than  of  a  fighting  man.  He  was  a  competent  soldier,  but  his 
wish  was  rather  to  be  a  strong -king  at  home  than  a  great  con- 
queror  abroad.  Nevertheless  he  was  driven  by  the  logic  of 
events  to  attack  Normandy,  for  as  long  as  his  brother  reigned 
there,  and  as  long  as  many  English  barons  retained  great  holdings 
on  bothsides  of  the  Channel  and  were  subjects  of  the  duke  as 
well  as  of  the  king,  intrigues  and  plots  never  ceased.  The 
Norman  war  ended  in  the  battle  of  Tenchebrai  (Sept.  s8, 1 106), 
where  Duke  Robert  was  taken  prisoner.  His  brother  shut  bin 
up  in  honourabfe  confinement  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  though  otber> 
wise  he  was  not  ill^reated.  For  the  rest  of  his  reign  Henry  was 
ruler  of  all  the  old  dominions  of  the  Conqueror,  and  none  of  his 
subjects  could  cloak  disfeyalty  by  the  pretence  of  owing  a 
divided  allegiance  to  two  masters.  With  this  be  was  content, 
and  made  no  great  effort  to  extend  his  dominions  fariber;  his 
desirewastoreignas  a  true  king  in  Eaglandand  Normandy,  rather 
than  to  btiild  up  a  loosely  compacted  empire  around  them. 

Throughout  the  time  of  Henry'a  Norman  war,  he  waaengaged 
In  a  tiresome  controvert  with  the  primate  on  the  question  of  ky 
investitures,  the  continuation  of  the  atruggfe  which  n^aiyg 
had  begun  in  his  brother's  reign.  Every  En^ish  king  Mmmhim 
for  five  generations  had  to  face  the  duiger  from  the  "fVf* 
church,  no  less  than  the  danger  from  the  barons.  '*""*' 
Anselm  had  come  back  from  Rome  confirmed  in  the  theories 
for  which  he  had  oontcuded  with  Rufus — nay,  taught  to 
extend  them  to  a  further  extreme.  He  now  maintained  not 
only  that  it  was  a  sin  that  kings  should  invest  prdates  with  their 
spiritual  insignia,  the  patKum,  the  staff,  the  ring,  but  claimed 
that  no  clerk  ought  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  the  lands  of  his 
ben^oe,  though  he  himscK  seven  years  beifoiie  had  not  scrupled 
to  make  his  oath  to  his  eariier  master.  He  now  refused  to  sweat 
allegiance  to  the  new  monardi,  though  he  Imd  recalled  him  and 
had  restored  Urn  to  the  possession  of  his  see.  He  also  refused 
to  consecrate  Henry's  nominees  to  certain  bishoprics  and  abbacies 
on  the  ground  that  tbey  had  not  been  chooen  by  free  election 
by  their  chapters  or  their  monks.  The  king  was  loath  to  tabs 
up  the  quarrel,  for  he  hi^ly  respected  the  ardhbishop;  yet  be 
was  still  more  loath  to  surrender  the  ancient  claims  and  privilcgea 
Of  the  crown.  Anselm  was  equally  reluctant  to  force  matteia 
to  an  open  breach,  yet  wotdd  not  shift  from  his  positioo.  There 
followed  an  intorminabk  series  of  arguments,  interrupted  by 
truces,  tin  at  last  Anselm,  at  the  king's  suggestion,  went  to  Rome 
to  see  if  the  pope  could  arrange  some  ffMdMfneatff.  PasdiallL 
for  some  time  refused  to  withdraw  from  his  fixed  theory  of  the 
rd^ion  of  church  and  state,  and  Anselm,  in  despair,  preferred 
to  remain  abroad  rather  than  to  press  mattets  to  the  rupturt  that 
seemed  the  only  logical  issue  of  the  controveny.  But  in  1107 
the  pope  consented  to  a  compromise,  which  satisfied  the  kinc,  and 
yet  was  acceptable  to  the  church.  Bishops  and  abbou  were  for 
the  future  to  be  canonically  elected  by  the  clergy,  and  were  no 
longer  to  receive  the  ring  and  staff  from  lay  hands.  But  they 
were  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  their  lands,  and  since  they  thus 
acknotriedged  hfan  as  their  temporal  lord  Henry  was  content. 
Moreover,  he  retained  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  his  power  to 
nominate  to  the  vacant  offices^  chapters  and  monasteries  sddom 
dared  to  resist  the  prcasoxe  whkh  the  soverdgn  oould  bring  to 
bear  upon  them  fo  favour  of  the  candidate  whom  be  had  selected. 
The  arrangement  was  satisfactory,  and  served  as  the  model  for 
the  similar  oompromue  arrived  at  between  Pope  CsHitns  IL 
and  the  emperor  Henry  V.  fifteen  years  kter. 

From  1107  onward  Henry  was  freed  from  both  the  dangers 
which  had  threatened  him  in  his  earlier- years,  and  was  free  to 
develop  his  policy  as  he  pleased.  He  had  yet  twenty-eight 
years  to  reign,  for  he  survived  to  the  a^e  of  sixty-seven,  an  age 
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un|MrftUeled|>y  any  of  litf  pndeotMon;  and  by  all  hit  succesBors 
tUI  Edward  I. 

It  is  to  Heaiy,  aided  by  his  great  jnslSdar,  Roger,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  thai  R«gUjwi  oived  the  institution  of  t|ie  machinery 
of  government  by  whkh  it  was  to  be  ruled  durif^  the 
earlier  middle  ages.  This  may  be  described  as  a  primi- 
f,  tive  kind  of  buieauciacy,  whadi  gradually  develq;)ed 
into  a  much  moce  oom{^icated  system  of  courts 
and  offices.  Around  the  sovereign  was  his  Curia  Regis  or  bocfy 
of  counctUorSi  of  whom  the  most  impwtant  were  the  justiciar, 
the  chanoeUor  and  tlie  treaaurer,  though  the  feudal  ofEkrers,  the 
constable  and  marshal,  were  also  to  be  found  there.  The  bulk 
of  the  coandl,  however,  was  composed  of  knighu  and  dei^ 
aelected^by  the  king  iot  their  administrative  or  financial  ability. 
The  Curia,  besides  advising  the  king  on  ordinary  maltera  of  state, 
bad  two  spedal  functions.  It  sat,  or  certain  members  of  it  sat, 
onder  the  presidency  of  the  king  or  the  justiciar,  as  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  of  tbs  realnw  In  this  capacity  it  tried  the  suits 
of  tenants4np<[Aief ,  and  all  appeals  from  the  k>cal  courts.  But 
Uemy,  not  contented  with  thb,^  adapted  the  custmn  of  sending 
forth  certain  members  <A  the  Curia  throughout  the  realm  at 
intervals,  to  sit  in  the  shire  court,  akmg  with  or  in  place  of  the 
sheriff,  uA  to  hear  and  judge  all  the  cases  of  which  the  court 
had  cognisanoe.  From  these  itinerant  commissionem  (justices 
in  eyte)  descend  the  modem  justices  of  assize^  The  shoiff,  the 
tfil^BaL  president  of  the  shire  court,  was  gradually  extruded  by 
them  from  all  important  business. 

But  there  weieother  developments  of  the  Curia.  The  justiciar, 
chancellor  and  treasurer  sat  with'  certain  <Hher  memhem  of  the 
council  as  the  court  of  exchequer,  not  only  to  receive  and  audit 
the  aooountB  of  the  royal  revenue,  but  to  give  legal  decisions 
on  an  qjuestiMM  connected  with  finance.  Twice  in  every  year 
the  shcdffis  wad  other  royal  officials  came  up  to  the  exchequer 
court,  which  originaUy  sat  at  Winchester,  with  their  bags  of 
money  and  their  sheaves  of  accounts.  Their  figures  were  sub* 
jected  to  a  severe  scrutiny,  and  the  law  was  laid  down  <m  all 
points  in  which  the  interests  of  the  sheriff  and  the  king,  or  the 
sheriff  and  the  taxpayer,  came  into*conflicL  In  this  way  the 
exchequer  grew  into  a  law  court  of  primary  importance,  instead 
of  remaining  merely  a  court  of  receipt.  Though  its  members 
were  orifpnally  the  same  men  who  sat  in  the  Curia  Regis,  the 
character  of  the  question  to  be  tried  settled  the  capacity  in  which 
they  should  sit,  and  two  separate  courts  were  evolved.    (See 

EXCHXQOXR.) 

Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Curia  Regis  and  the  ex* 
chequer,  the  sheriff  still  remained  the  king^s  factotum  in  local 
affairs.  He  led  the  sbke-levies,  collected  the  royal  revenues 
both  feudal  and  non-feudal,  and  presided  in  the  shire-court  as 
judge,  till  in  the  course  of  years  his  functions  in  that  ^here  were 
gradually  taken  over  hy  the  itinerant  justices.  On  his  fidelity 
the  king  had  to  rely  both  for  military  aid  in  times  of  baronial 
revolt  and  (or  the  collection  of  the  money  which  formed  the 
sinews  of  war.  Hence  the  position  was  one  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  Henry's  new  nobility,  the  men  of  ability  whom  he 
selected  and  promoted,  found  their  spedal  occupation  in  holding 
the  office  of  sheriff.  It  was  they  who  had  to  see  that  the  shire 
court,  and  in  minor  affairs  the  hundred  court,  did  not  allow  cases 
to  slip  away  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  courts  of  the 
baronage. 

Henry  L  must  count  not  merely  as  the  father  of  the  English 
bureaucracy,  but  as  a  fosterer  of  the  municipal  independence  of 
the  towm.  He  gave  charters  of  a  very  libersd  character  to  many 
places,  and  in  eq>ecial  to  London,  where  the  dtisens  were  allowed 
to  choc^e  their  own  sheriff,  and  to  deal  directly  with  the  ex- 
chequer in  matters  of  revenue.  He  even  farmed  out  to  them  the 
charge  of  the  taxes  of  the  whole  shire  of  Middlesex,  outside  the 
dty  walls.  Such  a  grant  was  exceptional— though  Lincc^  also 
leems  to  have  been  granted  the  privilege  of  dealing  directly  with 
the  exchequer.  But  in  many  other  smaller  towns  the  first  grants 
— the  smaller  beginnings  of  autonomy — may  be  traced  back 
to  this  period  (see  Borough). 

Though  Henry  was  an  autocrat,  and  governed  through 
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bureaucratic  offidala  who  were  entirely  under  his  hand,  yet  a 
reign  of  law  and  order  such  as  his  was  indirectiy  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  constitutional  b'berty.  It  was  equally  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  national  unity:  it  was  in  his  time  that  Norman 
and  English  began  to  mdt  together:  intermarriage  in  all  classes 
became  common,  and  only  thirty  years  after  his  death  a  con- 
temporary writer  could  remark  that  it  was  hard  for  any  man  to 
call  himself  dther  Koonan  or  Englbh,  so  much  had  blood  been 
intermingled. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  very  uninteresting  and  un- 
important hfatory  of  Henry's  later  years.  A  k>ng  war  with 
France,  prosecuted  without  much  energy,  led  to  no  results,  for 
the  FreiMiL  king's  attempts  to  stir  up  rebelhons  in  the  name  of 
William  the  Qko  {.qj9.)t  the  son  of  Duke  Robert,  came  to  an  end 
with  that  prince's  death  in  x  129.  But  the  extension  of  the 
EngMsh  borders  in  South  Wales  by  the  conquests  of  the  lords 
marcher  as  far  as  Pembioke  and  Cardigan  deserves  a  word  of 
notioe. 

The  question  of  the  successioB  was  the  main  thing  which 
occupied  the  mind  of  the  king  and  the  whole  nation  in  Henry's 
later  years.  It  had  a  real  Interest  for  every  man  in 
an  age  when  any  doubt  as  to  the  hcSr  meant  the  out- 
break of  dvil  war  sudi  as  had  occurred  at  the  death  of 
the  Conquerorknd  of  Ruf  us.  There  was  now  a  problem  of  some 
difficulty  to  be  solved.  Henry's  only  son  William  had  been 
drowned  at  sea  in  1 120.  He  had  no  other  child  bom  in  wedlock 
save  e  daughter,  Matilda,  who  married  the  emperor  Henry  V. , 
but  had  no  issue  by  him.  On  the  emperor's  decease  she  wedded 
as  her  second  husband  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  (x  1 37),*to  whom  during 
her  father's  last  years  she  bore  two  sons.  But  the  succession  of 
a  woman  to  the  crown  was  as  unfamiliar  to  English  as  to  Norman 
ideas^  nor  did  it  seem  natural  to  dther  to  place  a  young  child  on 
the  throne.  Moreover,  Matilda's  husband  Geoffrey  was  un- 
popular among  the  Normans;  the  Angevins  had  been  the  chief 
enemies  of  the  duchy  for  several  generations,  and  the  idea  that 
one  of  them  might  become  its  practical  mler  was  deefdy  resented. 
The  dd  Idng,  as  was  but  natural,  had  determined  that  his 
daughter  should  be  his  successor;  he  made  the  great  council 
do  Homage  to  her  in  x  ia6,  and  always  kept  her  before  the  eyes 
of  his  people  as  his  destined  hdr.  But  though  he  had  forced  or 
cajoled  every  leading  man  in  England  and  Normandy  to  take 
his  oath  to  serve  her,  he  must  have  been  consdons  that  there 
was  a  large  chance  that  such  fledges  would  be  forgotten  at  his 
death.  The  prejudice  against  a  female  hdr  was  strong,  and 
there  were  too  many  turbulent  magnates  to  whom  the  anarchy 
that  would  follow  a  disputed  succession  presented  temptations 
which  could  not  be  resisted. 

Henry  died  suddenly  on  the  25th  of  November  1x35,  while 
he  was  on  a  vidt  to  his  duchy  of  Normandy.  The  moment  that 
his  death  was  reported  the  futility  of  oaths  became 
apparent.  A  majority  of  the  Norman  barons  ap- 
pealed to  Theobald,  count  of  Bkris,  son  of  the  Con-  st^piMa, 
queror's  daughter  Adela,  to  be  thdr  duke,  and  to  save 
them  from  the  yoke  of  the  hated  Angevin.  Hn  supporters  and 
those  of  Matilda  were  soon  at  blows  all  along  the  frontier  of 
Normandy.  Meanwhile  in  England  another  pretender  had 
appeared.  Stephen,  count  of  Boulogne,  the  younger  brother 
of  Theobald,  had  landed  at  Dover  within  a  few  days  of  Hemys 
death,  determined  to  make  a  snatch  at  the  crown,  though  h^ 
had  been  one  of  the  first  who  had  taken  the  oath  to  his  cousin 
a  few  years  before.  The  dtizens  of  London  welcomed  him, 
but  he  was  not  secure  of  his  success  till  by  a  swift  swoop  on 
Winchester  he  obtained  possession  of  the  royal  treasure — an 
all-important  factor  in  a  crisis,  as  Henry  I.  had  shown  in  x  xoo. 
At  Winchester  he  was  ackno^edged  as  king  by  the  bishop,  his 
own  brother  Henry  of  Blois,  and  by  the  great  justiciar,  Roger^ 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  the  archbishop,  WilKam  of  Corbeif. 
The  allegiance  of  these 'prelates  was  bought  by  an  unwise  promise 
to  grant  all  the  demands  of  the  church  party,  which  his  pre- 
decessor had  denied,  or  conceded  only  In  part.  He  would  permit 
free  elect  k>n  to  all  benefices,  and  free  legislation  by  ecclesiastical 
sjmods,  and  would  surrender  any  daims  of  the  royal  courts  to 
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have  jurisdiction  ovef  clerics  or  the  property  of  clerks.  It  then 
remained  necessary  to  buy  the  baronage,  of  which  only  a  few 
members  had  as  yet  committed  tJiemseives  to  his  side.  It  was 
done  by  grants  of  lands  and  privileges,  the  Snt  instalment  of 
a  never-ending  crop  of  ruinous  concessions  which  Stephen 
continued  to  make  from  the  day  of  his  accession  down  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

The  pretender  was  crowned  s^  Westminster  on  the  aand  of 
December  1x35 — less  than  a  month  after  his  unde's  death. 
No  one  yet  openly  withstood  him,  but  he  was  wdl  aware  that  his 
position  was  precarious,  and  that  the  claims  d  Matilda  would 
be  brought  forward  ere  kmg  by  the  section  of  the  baronage 
which  had  not  yet  got  from  him  all  they  dedred.  Meanwhile, 
however,  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  by  the  fact  that  his 
brother  Theobald  had  withdrawn  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  and  retired  in  his  favour.  For  a  space  he  was  to  be 
duke  as  well  as  king;  but  this  meant  merely  that  he  would 
have  two  wars,  not  one,  in  hand  ere  long.  Matilda's  adherents 
were  already  in  the  field  in  N<Nrmandy;  in  Kngiand  their  rising 
was  only  ddajred  for  a  few  months. 

Stephen,  though  he  had  shown  some  enterprise  and  capacity 
hi  his  successful  snatch  at  the*"  crown,  was  a  man  fsr  below  h^ 
three  predecessors  on  the  throne  in  the  matter  ot  perseverance 
and  foresi^t.  He  was  a  good  fighter,  a  h'beral  giver,  and  a 
£uthfal  friend,  but  he  lacked  wisdom,  caution  and  the  power 
to  organise.  Starting  his  career  as  a  perjurer,  it  is  curious  that 
he  was  singulady  slow  to  suspect  perjury  in  others;  he  was  the 
most  ^Btematiolly  betrayed  of  all  EngjUsh  kings,  because  he 
was  the  least  su^jidous,  and  the  most  ready  to  buy  off  and  to 
forgive  rebels.  His  troubles  began  hi  1x36,  when  sporadic  re- 
beUions,  raised  in  the  name  of  Matilda,  began  to  appear;  they 
grew  steadily  worse,  though  St^en  showed  no  lack  of  energy, 
posting  alxMit  his  realm  with  a  band  of  mercenary  knigfats 
whenever  trouble  broke  out.  But  in  1x38  the  crisis  came;  the 
baronage  had  tried  the  capacity  of  thdr  new  master  and  found 
himwanting>  The  outbreak  was  now  wideq[>read  and  systematic 
^1^^^^  — caused  not  by  the  turbulence  of  a  few  wHd  qtirits, 
but  by  the  deliberate  conspiracy  of  all  who  saw  their 
advantage  in  anarchy.  Matilda  had  a  few  genuine  partisans, 
such  as  her  half-brother  Robert,  earl  of  Gkmoester,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Henxy  I.,  but  the  large  majority  of  those 
who  took  arms  in  her  name  were  ready  to  sell  thehr  aHegiaaoe 
to  either  candidate  in  return  for  lands,  or  grants  ol  rank  or 
privilege.  A  long  list  of  doubly  and  triply  forsworn  noUes,  led 
by  GeoffreydeMandevUle,  Aubrey  deVere  and  Ralph  of  Cheater, 
inade  the  balance  of  war  sway  alternately  from  side  to  side,  as 
they  transferred  themsdhres  to  the  camp  of  the  hl^est  bidder. 
It  is  hard  to  trace  any  meaning  In  the  dvil  war— it  was  not  a 
contest  between  the  principle  of  hereditary  snccession  and  the 
prindple  of  elective  kingship,  as  might  be  supposed.  It  was 
rather,  if  some  ez|Janation  must  be  found  for  it,  a  strife  between 
the  kingly  power  and  feudal  anarchy.  Unfortunately  for 
England  the  kingly  power  was  in  the  hands  of  an  incapable 
holder,  and  feudal  anarchy  found  a  plausible  mask  by  adopting 
the  disguise  of  loyalty  to  the  rightful  heiress. 

The  dvil  war  was  not  Stephen's  only  trouble;  fordgn  invasion 
was  added.  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  the  uncle  of  Matilda, 
and  used  her  wrongs  as  the  plea  for  thrice  invading  northern 
England,  which  he  ravaged  with  great  cruelty.  His  roost  for- 
midable raid  was  checked  by  the  Yorkshire  shire  levies,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  (Aug.  aa,  1133).  Yet  in  the  foUowing 
year  he  had  td  be  bought  off  by  the  grant  of  aU  Northumberland 
(save  Newcastle  and  Bamboiough)  to  his  son  Eari  Heniy.  Car- 
lisle and  Cumberland  were  alr«uly  in  his  hands.  Some  years 
later  the  Scottish  prince  also  got  possession  of  the  great "  Honour 
of  Lancaster."  It  was  not  Stephen's  failt  that  the  boundary  of 
England  did  not  permanently  recede  from  the  Tweed  and  the 
Solway  to  the  Tyne  and  the  Ribble. 

But  the  affairs  of  the  North  attraaed  little  attention  while 
the  dvil  war  jfas  at  its  height  in  the  South.  In  1x39  Stephen 
had  wrought  nunsel/  fatal  damage  by  quarrelling  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical bureaucrats,  the  kinsmen  and  allies  of  R^|er  of  SalMbuxy, 


who  had  been  amonf  his  eailieA  adbetfents.  Jeabun  of  thdr 
power  and  their  arrogance,  and  doubting  thdr  loyalty,  he  it»> 
prisoned  them  and  confiscated  their  lands.  This  threw  the 
whole  church  party  on  to  the  aide  ^^f  Matilda;  even  Henxy, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  the  king's  own  bivther,  disowned  him  and 
passed  over  to  the  other  side.  Moreover,  the  whole  machinery 
of  local  government  In  the  realm  fell  out  of  gear,  when  the 
experienwd  mhusters  who  were  wont  to  control  it  were  removed 
from  power. 

Matilda  had  hmded  in  Enghuid  in  the  winter  of  ix39'XX40; 
for  a  year  her  partisans  made  steady  progress  against  the  king, 
and  on  the  and  of  February  xx4x  Stephen  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln.  All  England,  save  the  county 
of  Kent  aixi  a  few  isolated  castles  elsewhere,  submitted  to 
Matilda.  She  was  hafled  as  a  sovereign  by  a  great  assembly  at 
Winchester,  over  which  Stephen's  own  brother  Bishop  Henxy 
presided  (April  7,  1x41)  and  entered  Loixion  in  tiiumph  in 
June.  It  is  doubtful  whether  she  wo«ld  have  obtained  complete 
poaseashm  of  the  xeahn  If  she  had  pUyed  her  cards  well,  for  there 
were  too  many  powerful  penonages  who  were  interested  in  the 
perpetuation  of  the  dvQ  war.  But  she  certainly  did  her  best 
to  ndn  her  own  chances  by  showing  an  nnwfae  arrogance,  and 
a  determination  to  xcaume  at  once  all  the  powexs  that  her  father 
had  possessed.  tVhen  she  aimnUed  afl  the  royal  acts  of  the  htft 
six  yearsi  declared  chartere  foifdtcd  and  lands  confiscated,  and 
began  to  false  heavy  and  arfaftmry  taxes,  she  made  the  parrisana 
of  Ste{Jien  deq>erate,  and  estranged  many  of  her  own  sumiorters. 
A  sudden  xiUng  of  the  dtlsens  drove  her  out  of  London,  while 
she  was  making  preparations  for  her  coronation.  The  puty 
of  the  imprisoned  khig  rallied  under  the  wise  gufctanoe  of  hb 
wife  Matiida  of  Boulogne  and  his  brother  Henxy,  and  many  other 
of  the  kte  deserters  adhered  to  it.  Thdr  axmy  drerve  the  latdy 
triumphant  party  out  of  Winchester,  and  captured  Its  military 
chief,  Robert,  eari  of  GkNicester.  So  much  was  his  loss  felt  that 
his  sister  exchanged  him  a  few  months  later  for  King  Stephen. 

After  this  the  war  went  on  intexminably,  without  complete 
advantage  to  dther  side,  Stephen  for  the  most  part  dominating 
the  eastern  and  Matilda  the  western  shires.  It  was  the  scnith 
of  the  power  of  the  baronial  anarchists,  who  moved  firom  camp 
to  camp  with  sfaamdess  rapidity,  wresting  from  one  or  other  of  thft 
two  rival  sovereigns  some  ro3ral  castle,  or  some  dangerous  grant 
of  finandal  or  jodidaf  ri^^ts,  at  each  change  of  allegiance.  The 
kingdom  was  hi  the  desperate  state  described  In  the  last  melan- 
choly pages  of  the  Angfi^axon  Ckronkk,  when  life  and  property 
were  nowhere  safe  from  the  o<>jectledB  fdnodty  of  feudal  tyrants 
— when  **  every  sfaire  was  full  ci  castles  and  evny  castle  filled 
with  devils  and  evU  men,"  and  the  people  muxmured  that 

'<  Christ  and  his  satets  slept" 
Such  was  England's  fate  till  1x53,  when  Matilda  had  xetfred 

from  the  strife  in  favour  of  her  son,  Henty  of  Anjon,  and  Stephen 

was  grown  an  old  man,  axkl  had  just  lost  his  hdr,  Eustace,  to 

whom  he  had  desired  to  pass  on  the  crown.    Both  parties  were 

exhausted,  both  were  sick  of  the  incessant  treadiery  of  thdr 

more  unsmipuloQS  barons,  and  at  last  th^  came  to  the  compro* 

mise  of  WalKngford  (October  XX53),  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 

Stephen  should  reign  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but  that  on 

his  death  the  crown  should  pass  to  Henry.    Both  sides  promised 

to  lay  down  thdr  arms,  to  dismiss  thdr  mercenaries,  and  to 

acquiesce  in  the  destruction  of  unlicensed  castles,  of  which  it  Is 

said,  with  no  very  great  exaggeration,  that  there  were  at  the 

moment  over  xooo  in  the  realm.    Henry  then  Ketumed  to  Noi^ 

mandy,  of  which  his  mother  had  been  in  possession  since  X145, 

while  Stephen  turned  his  small  remaining  strength  to  the  weary 

task  of  endeavouring  to  restore  the  foundations  of  law  and  order. 

But  he  had  accomplished  little  when  he  died  in  October  1154. 

The  task  of  reconstruction  was  to  be  left  to  Henry  of  Anjou:  his 

predecessor  was  only  remembered  as  an  example  of  the  evil  that 

may  be  done  by  a  weak  man  who  has  been  reckless  enough  to 

seine  a  throne  which  he  is  Incapable  of  ddending.    En^nd  hat 

had  many  worse  kings,  but  never  one  who  wrought  her  more 

harm.    If  his  successor  had  been  like  him,  feudal  anarchy  mjght 

have  bocoBie  as  permanent  In  England  as  In  Poland. 
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FortuiMtely  tfie  yoting  klBg  to  wlMm  Stephm's  battered 
crowA  now  fdl  was  energetic  and  capable,  if  somewhat  self- 
wlBed  and  hasty.  He  was  inferior  in  caution  and 
self-control  to  his  grandfather  Henry  I.,  though  he 
resembled  .him  in  his  love  of  strong  and  systematic  govern- 
ance. From  .the  point  of  view  of  his  English  subjects  his 
main  achievement  waa  that  he  restored  in  almost  every  detail 
the  well-organized  bureaucracy  which  his  ancestor  had  created, 
and  with  it  the  law  and  order  that  had  disappeared  during 
Stephen's  unhappy  reign.  But  there  was  this  essential  difference 
between  the  position  of  the  two  Henries,  that  the  elder  aspired 
to  be  no  more  than  king  of  England  and  duke  of  Normandy, 
while  the  young'er* strove  all  his  life  for  an  imperial  positioo  in 
western  Europe.  Such  an  ambition  was  almost  forced  upon 
him  by  the  consequences  of  his  descent  and  his  marriage.  Besides 
his  grandfather's  Anglo-Norman  inheritance,  he  had  received  from 
his  father  Geoffrey  the  counties  of  Anjou  and  Toutaine,  and 
the  predominance  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Loire.  But  it  was 
his  marriage  to  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  two  years  before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  English  throne,  which  gave  him  the  right  to  dream 
of  greatness  such  as  his  Norman  forbears  had  never  enjoyed. 
This  lady,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII.  of  France,  brought  to 
ber  second  husband  the  whole  of  the  lands  from  Poitou  to  the 
Pyrenees,  the  accumulated  gains  of  many  warlike  ancest<HS.  In 
wealth  and  fighting  strength  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  was  a  full 
third  of  France.  Added  to  Anjou  and  Normandy  it  made  a 
realm  far  more  important  than  England.  Hence  it  came  that 
Henry's  ambitions  and  interests  were  continental  more  than 
English.  Unlike  his  grandfather  he  dwdt  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  beyond  seas.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
his  youth  had  been  spent  abroad,  and  that  England  only  came 
to  hira  when  he  was  already  a  grown  man.  The  concerns  of  his 
island  realm  were  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  him,  but  only 
formed  a  part  of  his  cares.  Essentially  he  was  an  Angevin, 
neither  a  Norman  nor  an  Englishman,  and  his  primary  ambition 
was  to  make  the  house  of  Anjou  supreme  in  France.  Nor  did  this 
seem  impossible;  he  owned  a  far  broader  and  wealthier  domain 
beyond  the  Channel  than  did  his  nominal  suzerain  King 
Louis  VII.,  and— what  was  of  more  importance — he  far  excelled 
that  prince  both  in  vigour  and  in  capacity 

On  succeeding  to  the  English  crown,  however,  he  came  over 
at  once  to  take  p>ossession  of  the  realm,  and  abode  there  for  over 
a  year,  displaying  the  most  restless  energy  in  setting  to  rights  the 
governance  of  the  realm.  He  expeHed  all  Stephen's  mercenaries, 
took  back  into  his  hands  the  royal  lands  and  castles  which  his 
predecessor  had  grant <;d  away,  and  destroyed  hundreds  of  the 
"  adulterine  "  castles  which  the  barons  and  knights  had  built 
without  leave  during  the  years  of  the  anarchy.  IlarcUy  a  single 
magnate  dared  to  oppose  him — Bridgnorth,  now  a  castle  of  the 
Mortimers,  was  the  only  place  which  he  had  to  take  by  force.  His 
next  care  was  to  restore  the  bureaucracy  by  which  Henry  I.  had 
been  wont  to  govern.  He  handed  over  the  exchequer  to  Nigel, 
bishop  of  Ely,  the  nephew  of  the  old  justiciar  Roger  of  Salisbury, 
and  the  heir  of  his  traditions.  His  chancellor  was  a  yoling  clerk, 
Thomas  Becket,  who  was  recommended  to  him  by  archbishop 
Theobald  as  the  most  capable  official  in  the  realm.  A  short 
experience  of  his  work  convinced  the  king  that  his  merits  had 
not  been  exaggerated.  He  proved  a  zealous  and  capable  minister, 
and  such  a  strong  exponent  of  the  claims  of  the  crown  that  no 
one  could  have  foreseen  the  later  developments  by  which  he  was 
to  become  their  greatest  enemy 

Hie  machine  of  government  was  beginning  to  work  in  a  satis- 
factory fashion,  and  the  realm  was  already  settling  down  into 
order,  when  Henry  was  called  abroa4  by  a  rebellion  raised  in 
Anjou  by  his  brother  Geoffrey — the  first  of  the  innumerable 
dynastic  troubles  abroad  which  continued  throughout  his  reign  to 
distract  his  attention  from  his  duties  as  an  English  king.  He 
did  not  return  for  fifteen  months;  but  when  he  did  reappear  it 
was  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  begun  in  1 1 55,  (o  extbrt 
from  the  greater  barons  the  last  of  the  royal  fortresses  which 
still  remained  in  their  hands,  and  to  restore  the  northern  boun- 
daries of  the  realm.    Midcolm  1V>,  the  young  king  of  Scotland, 


was  compelled  to  give  up  the  carMoms  of  NorthumbetlBiid  and 
Cumberiand,  which  his  father  Honry  had  received  from  Stephen. 
He  received  instead  only  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  too  far 
from  the  border  to  be  a  dangerous  possession,  to  which  he  had 
a  hereditary  right  as  descending  from  Earl  Waltheof.  He  did 
homage  to  the  king  of  England,  and  actually  followed  him  with 
a  great  retinue  on  his  next  continental  expedition.  In  the  same 
year  (1157)  Henry  made  an  expedition  into  North  Wales,  and 
forced  its  pnnce  Owen  to  become  his  vassal,  not  without  some 
fighting,  in  which  the  Eng^Ush  army  received  several  sharp  checks 
at  tiie  commencement  oi  the  campaign. 

Yet  once  more  Henry's  stay  on  the  English  side  <^  the  Channel 
was  but  for  a  year.  In  11 58  he  again  departed  to  plunge  into 
schemes  of  continental  conquest.  This  time  it  was  an  attempt 
to  annex  the  great  county  of  Toulouse,  and  so  to  carry  the 
borders  of  Aquitaine  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  distracted 
him.  Naturally  Louis  of  France  was  unwilling  to  see  his  great 
vassal  striding  all  across  his  realm,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
hinder  him.  Into  the  endless  skirmishes  and  negotiations  which 
followed  the  raising  of  the  question  of  Toulouse  it  would  be  fruit- 
less to  enter.  Henry  did  not  achieve  his  purpose,  indeed  he 
seems  to  have  failed  to  use  his  strength  to  its  best  advantage, 
and  aUowed  himself  to  be  bought  off  by  a  futile  marriage  treaty 
by  vrhkh  his  eldest  son  was  to  marry  the  French  king's  daughter 
(1160).  This  was  to  be  but  the  first  of  many  disappointments 
in  this  direction;  there  wak  apparently  some  fatal  scruple,  both 
in  Henry's  own  mind  and  in  that  of  his  continental  subjects,  as 
to  pressing  their  suzerain  too  hard.  But  it^must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  a  feudal  army  was  an  inefficient  weapon  for  long 
wars,  and  that  the  mercenaries,  by  whom  alone  it  could  be 
replaced,  were  both  expensive  and  untrustworthy.  Henry 
developed  as  far  as  he  was  able  the  system  of  "  scutagc  "  iq.v.) 
which  his  grandfather  had  apparently  invented;  by  thb  the 
vassal  compounded  for  his  forty  days'  personal  service  by  paying 
money,  with  which  the  king  coidd  hire  professional  soldiers. 
But  even  with  this  help  he  could  never  keep  a  large  enough  army 
together. 

Meanwhile  England,  though  somewhat  heavily  taxed,  was. 
at  least  enjoying  quiet  and  strong  governance.  There  is  every 
sign  that  Henry's  early  years  were  a  time  of  returning 
prosperity.  But  there  was  abo  much  friction  between  2lJJf^ 
the  crown  and  its  subjects.  The  more  turbulent  part  cftoMftk 
of  the  baronage,  lookbig  back  to  the  boisterous  limes 
of  Stephen  with  regret,  was  reserving  itself  for  a  fevourable 
opportunity.  The  danger  of  feudal  rebellion  was  not  y^t  past, 
as.  was  to  be  shown  ten  years  later.  The  towns  did  not  find 
Henry  an  easy  master.  He  took  away  from  London  some  of  the 
exceptional  privileges  which  his  grandfather  had  granted,  such 
as  the  free  dection  of  sherifo  of  Middlesex,  and  the  right  of 
fam^ing  the  shire  at  a  fixed  rent.  He  asserted  his  power  to  raise 
'*  tallages  " — arbitrary  taxation — from  the  citizens  on  occasion. 
Yet  he  left  the  foundations  of  municipal  liberty  untouched, 
and  he  was  fairly  liberal  in  granting  charters  which  contained 
moderate  privileges  to  smaller  towns.  His  most  difficult  task, 
however,  was  to  come  to  a  settlement  with  the  Church.  The 
lavish  grants  of  Stephen  had  made  an  end  of  the  old  authority 
which  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  I.  had*  exercised  over  the 
clergy.  Their  successor  was  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  waa 
resdved  to  put  back  the  clock,  so  far  as  it  was  in  his  power.  It 
was  not,  however,  on  the  old  problems  of  free  election,  of  lay 
investiture,  that  his  quitfrel  with  the  clerical  body  broke  out, 
but  on  the  comparatively  new  question  of  the  conflicting  claims 
of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  courts.  The  separate  tribunals  of 
the  church,  whose  erection  William  I.  had  finvoured,  had  beea 
developing  in  power  ever  since,  and  had  begun  to  encroach  on  the 
sphere  of  the  courts  of  the  state.  This  wa^  mpre  than  ever  the 
case  since  Stephen  had  formally  granted  them  jurisdiction  over 
all  suits  concerning  clerks  and  clerical  property.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  h»  reign  Henry  had  already  been  in  collision 
with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  over  several  such  cases;  he 
had  chafed  at  seeing  two  clerks  accused  of  murder  and  black- 
mailing dained  by  and  acquitted  in  the  church  courts;  and 
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moet  of  all  at  the  frequency  of  nnlkmifd  appcab  to  Rone— » 
flagrant  breach  of  one  of  the  three  rules  laid  down  by  William 
the  Omqueror.  Being  comparatively  at  leisure  after  the  paci- 
fication with  France,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  whoh  attention 
to  the  arrangement  of  a  new  modus  ntendi  with  the  church. 
As  a  iMdiminaiy  move  he  appointed  his  able  chancellor  Thomas 
Becket  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  which  fell  vacant  in 
l-^^  1162.*  Hus  was  the  greatest  miOakr  of  his  reign. 
Becket  was  one  of  those  men  who,  without  being 
either  hypocrites  or  consciously  ambitious,  live  only  to  magnify 
their  office.  While  chancellor  he  was  the  most  zealous  servant 
of  the  crown,  and  had  seemed  rather  secular  than  clerical  in  his 
habits  and  his  outlook  on  life.  But  no  sooner  had  he  been 
promoted  to  the  archbishopric  than  he  put  away  his  former 
manners,  became  the  most  formal  and  austere  of  men,  and  set 
himself  to  be  the  champion  of  the  church  party  in  all  its  daams, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  against  the  state.  The  king's 
astonishment  was  even  greater  than  his  indignation  when  he 
saw  the  late  chancellor  setting  himself  to  oppose  him  in  all 
things.  Their  first  quarrel  was  about  a  proposed  change  in  some 
details  of  taxation,  which  seems  to  have  had  no  specially  eoolesi- 
astical  bearing  at  alL  But  Becket  vehemently  opposed  it,  and 
got  so  much  support  when  the  great  council  met  at  Woodstock 
that  Henry  withdrew  his  schemes.  This  was  only  a  preliminary 
skirmish;  the  main'battle  opened  in  the  following  year,  when 
the  king,  quite  aware  that  he  must  for  the  future  look  on  Thomas 
as  his  enemy,  brought  forward  the  famous  CmsliiuHtmi  of 
Clarendon,  of  which  the  main  purport  was  to  assert  the  juris- 
cfiction  of  the  state  over  clerical  offenders  by  a  rather  complicated 
procedure,  while  other  clauses  provided  that  appeals  to  Rome 
must  not  be  made  without  the  king's  leave,  that  suits  about  land 
or  the  presentation  to  benefices,  in  which  derics  were  concerned, 
should  be  tried  before  ^e  royal  courts,  and  that  bishops  should 
not  quit  the  realm  unless  they  had  obtained  permission  to  do 
so  from  the  king  (see  Clarendon,  Constitutions  op).  Some- 
what to  the  king's  surprise,  Becket  yielded  for  a  moment  to  his 
pressure,  and  declared  his  assent  to  the  constitutions.  But  he 
had  no  sooner  left  the  court  than  he  proclaimed  that  he  had 
grievously  sinned  in  giving  way,  suqiended  himself  from  hia 
archiepiscopal  functions,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  to  beg  for  pardon 
and  absolution.  He  then  made  a  cUndestin«  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  realm,  but  was  detected  on  the  seashore  and  forced 
to  return. 

Incensed  with  Becket  for  his  repodiation  of  his  original  sub- 
mission, Henry  proceeded  to  open  a  campaign  ol  lawsuits  against 
him,  in  order  to  force  him  to  plead  in  secular  courts.  He  also 
took  the  very  mean  step  of  declaring  that  he  should  call  him  to 
account  for  all  the  moneys-  that  had  passed  through  his  hands 
when  he  was  chancelk>r,  though  Becket  had  been  given  a  quit- 
tance for  them  when  Jie  resigned  the  office  nnore  than  two  years 
before.  The  business  came  up  at  the  council  of  Northampton 
(October  1164),  when  the  arcfabishc^  was  tried  for  refusing  to 
recognise  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts,  and  declared 
to  have  forfeited  his  movable  goods.  The  sentence  was  passed 
by  the  lay  members  of  the  Curia  Regis  alone,  the  bishops  having 
been  forbidden  to  sit,  and  threatened  with  excommunication 
if  they  did  so,  by  the  accused  primate.  When  Becket  was  visited 
by  the  jusUdar  who  came  to  rehearse  the  judgment,  he  started 
to  his  feet,  refused  to  listen  to  a  word,  dedared  his  repudiation 
of  all  lay  courts  and  left  the  hall  That  same  night  be  made  a 
second  attempt  to  escape  fh>m  England  and  this  time  succeeded 
in  getting  off  to  Flanders.  From  thence  he  fied  to  the«ourt  of 
the  pope,  where  he  received  less  support  than  he  had  expected. 
Alexander  III.  privately  approved  of  all  that  be  had  done,  and 
regarded  him  as  the  champion  of  the  Church,  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
quarrel  with  King  Henry.  He  had  lately  been  drivea  from  Rome 
by  the  emperor  Frederidc  I.,  who  had  installed  aa  aatipope  in  his 
place,  and  had  been  forced  to  retire  to  Prance.  If  he  sided  with 
Becket  and  thundered  againsthlspersecutor.therewasimallddubt 
thai  the  king  of  England  would  adhere  to  the  schism.  Accord- 
ingly he  endeavoured  to  temporise  and  to  avoid  a  ruptuie,  to  the 
archbishop's  great  disgust.    ButsiMehealsodaclaBidtibcCoBsii* 


tutions  of  Clarendon  uacaaonicat  add  invalid,  Heniy  was  cqiially 
offended,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  emperor  and  the  anti* 
pope.  This  conduct  ^rced  Alexander's  hand,  and.  he  gave 
Becket  leave  to  excommunicate  his  enemies.  The  exile,  1H10 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  French  abbey,  placed  the  justiciar  and  six 
other  of  the  king's  chief  coundUors  under  the  ban  of  the  Church, 
and  intimated  that  be  should  add  Hemy  himself. to  the  list 
unless  be  showed  speedy  signs  of  repentance  (April  1 166). 

Thus  the  quansl  had  oome  to  a  head.  Church  and  State  wees 
at  open  war.  Heary  soon  found  that  Becket 's  threats  had  more 
effect  than  he  liked.  Many  of  the. English  clergy  were  naturaUjr 
on  the  side  of  the  primate  in  a  dispute  which  touched  their 
loyalty  to  the  Church  and  their  dass  feeling.  Several  bishops 
declared  to  the  king  that,  since  his  ministers  had  been  diUy  ex* 
communicated,  they  did  not  see  how  they  could  avoid  regarding 
them  as  men  plaoed  outside  the  pale  of  Christendom.  Fortune* 
atdy  the  pope  interfered  for  a  moment  to  lighten  the  friction; 
being  threatened  with  a  new  invasion  by  the  emperor  Frederick, 
he  suspended  the  sentences  and  sent  legates  to  patch  up  a  peace. 
They  failed,  for  neither  the  king  jior  the  archbishop  would  give 
way.  At  this  juncture  Henry  was  desirous  of  getting  his  eldest 
son  and  naroeeahe  crowned  as  his  colleague,  the  best  mode  that 
he  could  devise  for  avoiding  the  dangers  of  a  disputed  succession 
at  his  death.  He  ioduoed  the  archbishop  of- York,  assisted  by 
the  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury,  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
This  was  a*  clear  invasion  of  the  ancient  eights  of  the  primate, 
and  Bediet  took  it  more  to  heart  than  any  other  of  his  grievances. 

Yet  the  next  move  in  the  struggle  was  a  hollow  reconciliation 
between  the  combatants — a  most  inexplicable  act  on  both  ^des. 
The  king  offered  to  allow  Becket  to  return  from  exile,  and  to 
restore  him  to  his  possessions,  without  exacting  from. him  any 
promise  of  submission,  or  even  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  reopen 
the  dispute  on  his  return.  Appaoently  he  had  made  a  wrong 
interpretation  of  the  primate's  mental  attitude,  and  thouj^t 
him  desirous  of  a  truce,  if  not  ready  for  a  compromise.  H^  had 
wholly  misjudged  the  situation;  Becket  made  ndther  promises 
nor  threats,  but  thice  weeks  after  he  reached  Canterbury  publicly 
excommunicated  the  bishops  of  London  and  SalisbMQr  for  the 
part  that  they  had  taken  in  the  coronation  of  the  young  king,  and 
suspended  from  their  (unctions  the  other  prelates  v^  had  been, 
present  at  the  cecemony.  He  then  proceeded  to  ^^^mmunirstr 
a  number  of  his  minor  lay  enemies. 

The  news  was  carried  overseas  to  Henry,  who  was  then  in 
Normandy.  It  roused  one  of  the  fits  of  wild  rage  to  which  he 
was  ikot  unfrpquently  liable;  he  burst  out  into  ejacu- 
lations of  wrath,  and  cursed  "  the  cowardly  idk  ser- 
vants who  suffered  their  master  to  be  made  the 
laughing-Block  of  a  few^bom  priest."  Among  those  who  stood 
about  him  were  four  knights,  some  of  whom  had  personal 
grudges  against  Becket,  and  all  of  whom  were  reckless  ruffians, 
who  were  esgcr  to  win  their  master's  favour  by  fair  means  or 
fouL  They  crossed  the  Channel  with  astonishing  speed;  two 
days  after  the  king's  outburst  they  stood  before  Becket  at 
CsAterbury  and  threatened  him  t(rith  death  (mless  he  should 
remove  the  excommunications  and  submit  to  his  master.  The 
archbishop  answered  with  words  as  scornful  as  thdr  own,  and 
took  his  way  to  the  minster  to  attend  vespers.  The  knights  went 
out  to  seek  thdr  weapons,  and  when  armed  followed  him  into 
the  north  transept,  where  th^  Idl  upon  him  and  brutally  slew 
him  with  many  sword-strokes  (December  29,  1x70).  Thomas 
had  been  given  time  to  fly,  and  his  foUowers  had  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  do  so.  It  seems  that  he  ddiberatdy  courted 
martyrdom,  anxious  apparently  that  his  death  should  deal  the 
king  the  bitterest  blow  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  inflict  (see 
Bbckxt). 

Nothing  could  have  put  Henry  in  such  an  evil  plight;  the 
whole  world  held  him  responsible  for  the  murder,  mid  he  was 
forced  to  bay  pardon  for  it  by  surrendering  many  g/gf^g^^^ 
of  the  advantages  over  the  Church'  which  he  had 
hoped  to  gain  by  enfordng  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
Especially  the  immunity  of  clerical  offenders  from  the  juris- 
^Koion  of  lay  couru  bad  \o  he  cooqeded;  for  the  lest  of  the 
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middle  ages  the  deit  t*A\iy  of  theft  or  assault,  riot  or  murder, 
could  plead  his  orders,  and  escape  from  the  harsh  Justice  of  the 
king's  officers  to  the  milder  penalties  of  the  bishop*^  tribunal. 
**  Benefit  of  dergy  "  became  an  intolerable  anomaly,  all  the  more 
to  because  the  privilege  was  extended  in  practice  not  only  to  aH 
pers<His  actually  in  minor  orders,  but  to  all  who  claimed  them; 
any  criminal  who  could  read  had  a  fair  chance  of  being  reckoned 
a  clerk.  Another  concession  which  Henry  was  forced  to  make 
Was  that  the  appeals  to  Rome  of  litigants  in  ecdesiastica]  suits 
should  be  freely  permitted,  provided  that  they  made  an  oath 
that  they  were  not  contemplating  any  wrong  to  the  English 
crown  or  the  English  diurch,a'suffidentfy  easy  condition.  Such 
ai^>eals  became,  and  remakied,  innumerable  and  vexatious. 
Pope  Alexander  also  extorted  from  the  king  a  pledge  that  be 
would  relinqutsh  any  customs  prejudicial  to  tlie  rights  of  the 
Church  which  bad  been  introduced  since  his  accession.  To 
Uke  pope  this  meant  that  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were 
disavowed;  to  the  king,  who  maintained  that  they  were  in  the 
main  a  mere  restatement  of  the  customs  of  William  I.,  it  bore 
no  such  genoal  interpretation.  The  points  were  fought  out  in 
detail,  and  not  settled  for  many  years.  FracticaJUy  it  became 
the  ride  to  r^ard  suits  regaxding  land,  or  presentatioas  to  benfr 
fices,  as  pertaining  to  the  king^  court,  while  those  regarding 
probate,  marriage  and  divorce  fell  to  the  ecolcsiantical  tribunal 
The  question  of  election  to  bishoprics  and  abbacies  went  back 
to  the  stage  which  it  had  reached  in  th6  time  of  Henry  I.;  the 
choice  was  made  in  canonical  focn,  by  the  chapters  or  the 
mcmasteries,  but  the  king's  recommendation  was  a  primary 
factor  in  that  choice.  When  the  eleaors  disregarded  it,  as  was 
'sometimes  the  case,  there  was  friction;  a  weak  king  was  some- 
times overruled;  a  strong  one  generally  got  his  way  in  the  end, 

Becket's  death,  then,  gave  a  qualified  triumph  to  the  church 
party,  and  he  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  successful  champion  of 
his  caste.  Hence  they  held  his  death  in  grateful  remembrance; 
the  pope  canonized  him  in  X173,  and  noore  churches  were  dedi- 
cated to  him  during  the  next  two  centuries  than  to  any  other 
English  saint.  In  the  eyes  of  most  men  his  martyrdom  had  put 
the  king  so  much  in  the  wrong  that  the  obstinacy  and  provo- 
cative conduct  which  had  brought  it  about  passed  out  of  memory. 
His  life  of  ostentatious  austoity,  apd  the  courage  with  which 
he  met  his  death,  had  caused  all  his  faults  to  be  forgotten. 
Henry  himself  felt  so  much  the  invidious  position  in  which  he 
was  placed  that  even  after. making  his  submission  to  the  pope's 
legates  at  Avrancbes  in  1172,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  do 
penance  before  Becket's  tomb  in  X174,  on  which  occasion  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  publicly  scourged  by  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury, who  inflicted  on  him  three  cuts  apiece. 

Between  the  outbreak  of  the  king's  quarrel  with  Becket  at 
the  council  of  Woodstock  and  the  compromise  of  Avrancbes 
no  less  than  ten  years  had  elapsed — the  best  years  of  Henry's 
manhood.  During  this  period  his  struggle  with  the  Church  had 
been  but  one  of  his  distractions.  His  policy  of  imperial  aggran- 
disement had  been  in  progress.  In  11 63  he  had  completed  the 
conquest  of  South'  Wales;  the  marcher  lords  were  now  in 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  land;  the  surviving  Welsh 
princes  did  homage  for  the  rest.  In  11 66  Henry  got  practical 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  the  only  remaining  large 
district  of  western  France  which  was  not  already  in  his  hands. 
Cbnan,  the  last  prince  of  the  old  Breton  house,  recognized  him 
as  his  lord,  and  gave  the  hand  of  his  heiress  Constance  to  Geoffrey, 
the  king's  third  son.  When  the  count  died  in  11 71  Henry  did 
not  transfer  the  administration  of  the  land  to  the  young  pair, 
who  were  still  but  children,  but  retained  it  for  himself,  and  ching 
to  it  jealously  long  after  his  son  came  of  age.  Intermittent  wars 
with  France  during  these  years  were  of  small  importance;  Henry 
never  pushed  his  suzerain  to  extremity.  But  the  Angevin 
dominions  were  extended  in  a  new  direction,  where  no  English 
king  had  yet  made  his  power  felt. 

The  distressful  island  of  Ireland  was  at  this  moment  enjoying 
the  anarchy  which  had  reigned  therein  since  the  dawn  of  histoiy. 
Its  state  had  grown  even  more  unhappy  than  before  since 
the  Danish  invasions  of  the  10th  century,  which  had  not 


weld^  the  native  kingdoms  Inte  nnity  by  preaniie  from  without 
— as  had  been  the  case  in  England — ^but  had  simply  complicated 
ailairs,  by  setting  up  two  or  three  alien  principalities  ^^^^ 
on  the  coastline.  As  in  England,  the  vikings  had  ^SbSlad. 
destroyed  much  of  the  old  civilization;  but  they  had 
neither  succee(fed  in  occupying  the  wh(^  country  ncMr  had  they 
been  absorbed  l^  t  he  natives.  The  state  <rf  the  island  was  much 
like  that  of  Enfijand  in  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy:  occasionally 
a  **  High  King  "  succeeded  in  forcing  his  rivals  into  a  precarious 
submiflSion;  more  usually  there  was  not  even  a  pretence  ol  a 
central  auUiority  in  the  iskmd,  and  the  annali  of  objectless 
tribal  wars  forxned  its  sole  history.  King  Henry's  eyes  bad 
been  fixed  on  the  faction-ridden  land  since  the  first  years  of  his 
reign.  A*  eariy.as  1 1 5  5  he  had  asked  and  obtained  the  approval 
of  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  sat  upon  the 
papal  throne,  for  «  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The 
Holy  See  had  always  rc|;arded  with  distaste  the  existence  in  the 
West  of  a  nation  who  repudiated  the  Roman  obedience,  and 
lived  in  schismatical  independence,  under  local  ecclesiastical 
customs  which  dated  back  to  the  5th  century,  and  had  never 
been  brought  into  line  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Christeildom. 
Hence  it  was  natural  to  sanction  an  invasion  whkh  might  Imng 
the  Irish  within  the  fold.  But  Henry  made  no  endeavour  for 
many  years  to  utilise  the  papal  grant  of  Ireland,  which  seems 
to  have  been  made  under  the  preposterous  "  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine,"  the  forged  document  which  gave  the  bishop  of  Rome 
authority  over  all  islands.  It  was  conveniently  forgotten  that 
Ireland  had  never  been  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  so  had  not  even 
been  Constantine's  to  give  away. 

Not  till  1168,  thirteen  years  after  the  agreement  with  Pope 
Adrian,,  did  the  interference  of  the  English  king  in  Ireland 
actually  begin.  Even  then  he  did  not  take  the  conquest  in  hand 
himself,  but  merely  sanctioned  a  private  adventure  of  some  of 
his  subjects.  Dermot  Mac  Morrough,  king  of  Leinster,  an  unquiet. 
Irish  prince  who  for  good  reasons  had  been  expelled  by  his 
neighbours,  came  to  Henry's  court  in  Normandy,  proffering  his 
allegiance  in  return  for  restoration  to  his  lost  dominions.  The 
quarrel  with  Becket,  and  the  French  war,  were  both  distracting 
the  English  king  at  the  moment.  He  could  not  spare  attention 
for  the  matter,  but  gave  Dermot  leave  to  enlist  auxiliaries  among 
the  turbulent  barons  of  the  South  Welsh  Marches.  The  Irish 
exile  enlisted  first  the  services  of  Maurice  Fit^erald  and  Robert 
Fit2stepben,  two  half-brothers,  both  noted  fighting  men,  and 
afterwards  those  of  Richard  de  Clare,  carl  of  Pembroke,  an 
ambitious  and  impecunious  magnate  of  broken  fortunes.  The 
two  barons  were  promised  lands,  the  earl  a  greater  bribe  -  the 
hand  of  Dermot*s  only  daughter  Eva  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
kingdom  of  Leinster.  Fitzgerald  and  Fitzstephcn  crossed  to 
Irelajid  in  1169  with  a  mere  handful  of  followers.  But  they 
achieved  ^nctories  of  an  almost  incredible  completeness  over 
Dcrmot's  enemies.  The  undisdplined  hordes  of  the  king  of 
Ossory  and  the  Danes  of  Wexford  could  not  stand  before  the 
Anglo-Norman  tactics — the  charge  of  the  knights  and  the  arrow- 
flight  of  the  archers,  skilfully  combined  by  the  adventurous  in- 
vaders. Dermot  was  triumphant,  and  sent  for  more  auxiliaries, 
aspiring  to  evict  Roderic  O'Connor  of  Connaught  from  the 
precarious  throne  of  High  King  of  Ireland.  In  11 70  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  came  over  with  a  larger  force,  celebrated  his  marriage 
with  Dcrmot's  daughter,  and  commenced  a  series  of  conquests. 
He  took  Waterford  and  Dublin  from  the  Danes,  and  scattered 
the  hosts  of  the  native  princes.  Early  in  the  next  spring  Dermot 
died,  and  Earl  Richard,  in  virtue  of  his  marriage,  claimed  the 
kingship  of  Leinster.  He  held  his  own,  despite  the  assaults  of 
a  great  army  gathered  by  Roderic  the  High  King,  and  of  a  viking 
fleet  which  came  to  help  the  conquered  jarb  of  Wateriord  and 
Dublin.  At  this  moment  King  Henry  thou^t  ft  necessary  to 
interfere;  if  he  let  more  time  sKp  away.  Earl  Richard  would 
become  a  powerful  king  and  forget  his  English  allegiance. 
Accordingly,  with  a  large  army  at  his  back,  he  landed  at  Water- 
ford  in  1 171  and  marched  on  Dublin.  Richard  did  him  homage 
for  Leinster,  engaging  to  hold  it  as  a  pabitine  earidom,  and  not 
to  claim  the  name  cv  rights  ol  a  king.    The  other  adventurers 
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followed  bis  exain|>lc,  as  did,  after  an  interval,  most  oC  tlie  native 
Irish  princes.  Only  Roderic  of  Connaught  held  aloof  in  his 
western  solitudes,  asserting  his  independence.  The  clergy, 
almost  without  a  murmur,  submitted  themselves  to  the  Roman 
Church. 

Such  was  the  first  conquest  of  Ireland,  a  conquest  too  facile 
to  be  secure.  Four  years  later  it  appeared  to  be  completed  by 
the  submission  of  the  king  of  Connaught,  who  did  homage  like 
the  rest  of  the  island  chiefs.  But  their  oaths  were  as  easily 
broken  as  made,  and  the  real  subjection  of  the  island  was  not 
to  be  completed  for  400  years.  What  happened  was  that  the 
Anglo-Norman  invadocs  pushed  gradually  west,  occupying  the 
best  of  the  land  and  holding  it  down  by  castles,  but  leaving  the 
profitless  bogs  and  mountains  to  the  local  princes.  Tlie  Idng*8 
writ  only  ran  in  and  about  Dublin  and  a  few  other  harbour 
fortresses.  Inland,  the  intruding  barons  and  the  Irish  chiefs 
fought  perpetually,  with  varying  fortunes. ".  The  conquest  hardly 
touched  central  and  western  Ubter,  and  left  half  Connaught 
unsubdued:  even  in^he  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin  the  tribes 
of  the  Wicklow  Hills  were  never  properly  tamed.  The  English 
conquest  was  incomplete;  it  failed  to  introduce  either  unity  or 
strong  governance.  After  a  century  and  a  half  it  began  to  recede 
rather  than  to  advance.  Many  of  the  districts  which  had  been 
overrun  in  the  time  of  the  Angevin  kings  were  lost;  many  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  families  intermapied  with  and  became  absorbed 
by  the  Irish;  they  grew  as  caieless  of  thdr  allegiance  to  the 
crown  as  any  of  the  nadve  duefe.  The  "  Loidship  of  Ireland  " 
was  never  a  reality  till  the  times  of  the  Tudors.  But  aS  long  as 
Henry  II.  lived  this  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  The  first 
gj&ncration  of  the  conquerors  pushed  their  advance  with  such 
vigour  that  it  seemed  likely  that  they  would  complete  the 
adventure.    (See  Ireland:  History.) 

It  was  in  11 73,  the  year  after  his  return  from  Irelandand  his 
submission  to  the  papal  legates  at  Avranches,  that  King  Henry 

became  involved  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  troubles 
jy*?*'^,  which  were  to  pursue  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life — the 
MM."^  *  rebellions  of  his  graceless  sons.    His  wife  Eleanor  of 

Aquitaine  had  borne  him  many  children.  Henry,  the 
eldest  surviving  son,  had  already  been  crowned  in  1170  as  his 
father's  colleague  and  successor;  not  only  he,  but  Richard  the 
second,  and  Geoffrey  the  third  son,  were  now  old  enough  to 
c)iafe  against  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them  by  an  imperious 
and  strong-willed  father.  The  old  king  very  naturally  preferred 
to  keep  his  dominions  united  under  his  own  Immediate  govern- 
ment, but  he  had  designated  his  eldest  son  as  his  successor  in 
England  and  Normandy,  while  Richard  was  to  have  his  mother's 
heritage  of  Aquitaine,  and  Geoffrey's  Wife's  dowry,  the  duchy 
of  Brittany,  was  due  to  him,  now  tha^hc  had  reached  the  verge 
of  manhood.  The  princes  were  shamelessly  eager  to  enter  on 
their  inheritance,  the  king  was  loath  to  understand  that  by  con- 
ferring a  titular  sovereignty  on  his  sons  he  had  given  them  a  sort 
of  right  to  expect  some  share  of  real  power.  Their  grudge 
against  their  father  was  sedulously  fostered  by  their  mother 
Eleanor,  a  clever  and  revengeful  woman,  who  could  never  forgive 
her  husband  for  keeping  her  in  the  background  in  political 
matters  and  insulting  her  by  his  frequent  amours.  Her  old 
subjects  in  Aquitaine  were  secretly  encouraged  by  her  lo  follow 
her  son  Richard  against  his  father,  whom  the  barons  of  the 
south  always  regarded  as  an  ^icn  and  an  intruder.  The  Bretons 
were  equally  willing  to  rise  in  the  name  of  Geoffrey  and  Constance 
against  the  guardian  who  was  keeping  their  prince  too  long 
wailing  for  his  inheritance.  In  England  the  younger  Henry  had 
built  himself  up  a  party  among  the  more  turbulent  section  of  the 
baronage,  who  remembered  with  regret  and  longing  the  carnival 
of  licence  which  their  fathers  had  enjoyed  under  King  Stephen. 
Secret  agreements  had  also  been  made  with  the  kings  of  France 
and  Scotland,  who  were  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  troubles 
which  were  about  to  break  out: 

In  1173  the  plot  was  complete,  and  Henry's  three  eider  sons 
all  took  arms  against  him,  collecting  Norman,  Breton  and  CaKon 
rebels  in  gr^at  numbers,  and  being  backed  by  a,  French  army. 
At  the  same  moment  the  king  of  Scots  invaded  Northumberland, 


and  the  earis  of  Norfolk,  Chester  and  Leicester  rose  in  the  name 
of  the  younger  Henry.  This  was  in  all  essentials  a  feudal  rebellion 
of  the  old  type.  The  English  barons  were  simply  desirous  of 
getting  rid  of  the  strong  and  effective  governance  of  t^e  king, 
and  the  alleged  wrongs  pf  his  sons  were  an  empty  excuse.  For 
precisely  the  same  reason  all  classes  in  England,  save  the  more 
turbulent  section  pf  the  baronage,  renuined  faithful  to  the  elder 
king.  Tite  bureaucracy,  the  minor  landholders,  the  towns^  and 
the  clergy  refused  to  join  in  the  rising,  and  lent  their  aid  for  its 
suppression^  because  they  were  unwilling  lo  see  anarchy  le- 
conunence. '  Hence,  thoi^  the  rebellious  princes  made  head 
for  a  time  against  their  father  abroad,*  the  insuriection  of  their 
partisans  in  England  was  suppressed  without  mwrh  difficulty. 
The  justiciar,  Richard  de  Lucy,  routed  the  army  ol  the  earl  of 
Leicester  at  Fcscnham  in  Sttffolkv  the  castles  of  the  rebd  earis 
were  subdued  one  after  another^  and  Hyilliam  of  Scotland  was 
surprised  and  captured  by  a  force  of  northern  loyalists  while 
he  was  besieging  Alnwick  (1^7^1174).  •  The  war  lingered  on 
for  a  space  on  the  continent;  but  Henry  raised  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  which  was  being  attacked  by  his  eldest  son  and  the  king 
of  France,  captnml  most  of  Richard's  castles  in  Poilou,  and  then 
received  the  submission  of  his  undutifol  children.  Showing 
considerable  mngnammity,  he  promised  to  grant  to  each  of  them 
haH  the  revenues  of  the  lands  in  which  they  were  his  destined 
heirs,  and  a  certain  number  of  castles  to  hold  as  their  own. 
Thehr  allies  fared  less  weU;  the  rebel  earls  were  subjected  to 
heavy  fises,  and  tJieir  stroqgboldB  were  demotished.  The  king 
of  Scots  was  forced  tolniy  hfe  liberty  by  dctog  homage  to  Henry 
for  the  whole  of  his  kingdom.  Qaeen  Eleanor,  whom  her  husband 
regarded  at  responsibAe  for  the  whole  rebeOion,  was  placed  In 
a  sort  of  honourable  captivity,  or  retirement,  and  dem'ed  her 
royal  state.  ^ 

Henry  appeared  completdy  triumphant;' but  the  fourteen 
years  which  he  had  yet  to  live  were  for  the  most  part  to  be  times 
of  trouble  and  frustrated  hopes.  He  was  growing  old;  the  in- 
domitable energy  of  his  early  career  was  beginning  to  sla(icen; 
his  dreams  of  extended  empire  were  vanishing.  In  the  last 
period  of  his  life  he  was  more  set  on  defending  what  he  ah^ady 
enjoyed,  and  perfecting  the  details  of  administration  in  his 
realms,  than  on  taking  new  adventures  In  hand.  Probably  the 
consciousness  that  his  dominions  would  be  broken  up  among  his 
sons  after  his  death  had  a  disheartening  effect  upon  him.  At 
any  rate  his  later  years  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
corresponding  period  of  his  grandfather's  reign.  The  machinery 
of  government  which  the  one  had  sketched  out  the  other  com- 
pleted. Under  Henry  II.  the  circuits  of  the  itinerant  justices 
became  regular  instead  of  intermittent;  the  judicial  functions 
of  the  Curia  Regis  were  delegated  to  a  permanent  committee  of 
that  body  which  took  form  as  the  court  of  king's  bench  (Curia 
Kcgis  in  Banco).  The  sheriffs  were  kept  very  tightly  in  hand, 
and  under  incessant  supervision;  once  in  1170  nearly  the  whole 
body  of  them  were  dismissed  for  misuse  of  their  office.  The 
shire  levies  which  had  served  the  king  so  wcO  against  the  feudal , 
rebels  of  1173  were  reorganized,  with  uniformity  of  weapons 
and  armour,  by  the  Assize  of  Arms  of  ii8i.  There  was  also  a 
considerable  amount  of  new  le^slation  with  the  object  of  pro- 
tecting the  minor  subjects  of  the  crown,  and  the  system  of  trial 
by  jurors  was  advanced  to  the  detriment  of  the  absiurd  old 
practices  of  trial  by  ordeal  and  trial  by  wager  of  battle.  The 
13th-century  jury  was  a  rough  and  primitive  institution,  which 
acted  at  once  as  accuser,  witness  and  judge — but  it  was  at  any 
rate  preferable  to  the  chances  of  the  red-hot  iron,  or  the  dub  of 
the  duellist. 

The  best  proof  that  King  Henry's  orderly  if  autocratic  rigime 
was  appreciated  at  its  true  value  by  his  Eoglish  subjects,  is  that 
when  the  second  scries  of  rebellions  raised  by  his  undutiful  sons 
began  in  X182,  there  was  no  stir  whatever  in  England,  though  in 
^brmandy,  Brittany  and  Aquitaine  the  barons  rose  in  full  force 
to  support  the  young  princes,  whose  success  would  mean  the 
triumph  of  particularism  and  the  destruction  of  the  Angevin 
empire.  Among  the  many  troubles  which  broke  down  KioK 
Henry^s-strong  will  and  great  bodily  vigour  in  those  unhappy 
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ycus,  rebellioo  in  EnglAlkd  was  not  one.  For  Uiit  reason  he 
was  almost  constantly  abroad,  leaving  the  administration  of  the 
one  loyal  section  of  his  realm  to  his  great  justiciar.  Hence  the 
story  of  the  unnatural  war  between  father  and  sons  has  no|>art 
in  English  history.  It  is  but  necessary  to  note  that  the  ycunga 
Henry  died  in  1x83,  that  Geoffrey  perished  by  accident  at  a 
tournament  in  1186,  and  that  in  1x89,  when  the  old  king's 
strength  finally  gave  out,  it  was  Richard  who  was  leading  the 
rebellion,  to  which  John,  the  youngest  and  least  worthy  of  the 
four  undutif  ul  sons,  was  giving  secret  countenance.  It  was  the 
discovery  of  the  treachery  of  this  one  child  whom  he  had  deemed 
faithful,  and  loved  over  well,  that  broke  Henry's  heart.  "  Let 
things  go  as  they  will;  I  have  nothing  to  care  for  in  the  world 
now,"  he  murmured  on  his  death-bed,  and  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall  to  breathe  his  last. 

The  death  of  the  younger  Henry  had  made  Richard  heir  to  all 
his  father's  lands  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Bidassoa  save  Brittany, 
nfOtaf^l.  ^^^  ^^  fallen  to  Arthur,  the  infant  son  of  the  un- 
lucky Geoffrey.  John,  the  new  king's  only  surviv- 
ing brother,  had  been  declared  **  Lord  of  Ireland  "  by  his 
iaUier  in  1x85,  but  Henry  had  been  forced  to  remove  htm  for 
persistent  misconduct,  and  had  left  him  nothing  more  than  a 
titular  sovereignty  in  the  newly  conquered  island.  In  this 
Richard  confirmed  him  at  his  accession,  and  gave  him  a  more 
tangible  endowment  by  allowing  him  to  marry  Isabella,  the 
heiress  of  the  earldom  of  Gloucester,  and  by  bestowing  on  him 
the  honour  of  Lancaster  and  the  shixes  of  Derby,  Devon,  Com- 
waJl  and  Somerset.  The  gift  was  over-liberal  and  the  recipient 
was  thankless;  but  John  was  distinctly  treated'as  a  vassal,  not 
granted  the  position  of  an  independent  sovereign. 

Of  aU  the  medieval  kings  of  England,  Richard  I.  (known  as 
Cceurde  Lion)  cared  least  for  his  realm  on  the  English  side  of 
the  Chaimel,  and  spent  least  tioie  within  it.  Though  he  chanced 
to  have  been  born  in  Oxford,  he  was  far  more  of  a  foreigner  than 
his  father;  his  soul  was  that  of  a  south  French  baron,  not  that 
of  an  English  king.  Indeed  he  looked  upon  England  more  as  a 
rich  area  for  taxation  than  as  the  centre  of  a  possible  empire. 
His  ambitions  were  continental:  so  far  as  he  had  a  policy  at  all 
it  was  Angevin — he  would  gladly  have  increased  his  dominions 
on  the  side  of  the  upper  Loire  and  Garonne,  and  was  set  on  keep- 
ing in  check  the  young  king  of  France,  Philip  Augustus,  though 
the  latter  had  been  his  ally  during  his  long  struggle  with  his 
father.  Naturally  the  policy  of  Richard  as  a  newly  crowned 
king  was  bound  to  differ  from  that  which  he  had  pursued  as  a 
rebellious  prince.  As  regards  his  personal  character  he  has 
been  described,  not  without  truth,  as  a  typical  man  of  his  time 
and  nothing  more.  He  was  at  heart  a  chivalrous  adventurer 
delighting  in  war  for  war's  sake;  he  was  not  destitute  of  a  con- 
science— his  undutKul  conduct  to  his  father  sat  heavily  on  his 
soul  when  that  father  was  once  dead;  he  had  a  strong  sense  of 
knightly  honour  and  a  certain  magnanimity  of  soul  in  times  of 
crisis;  but  he  was  harsh,  thriftless,  often  cruel,  generally  lacking 
in  firmness  and  continuity  of  purpose,  always  careless  of  his 
subjects'  welfare  when  it  interfered  with  his  pleasure  or  bis 
amotions  of  the  moment.  If  he  had  stayed  long  in  England 
be  would  have  made  himself  hated;  but  he  was  nearly  always 
absent;  it  was  only  as  a  reckless  and  spasmodic  extorter  of 
taxation,  not  as  a  personal  tyrant,  that  be  was  known  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Channel. 

At  the  opening  of  his  reign  Richard  had  one  all-engrossing 
desire;  he  was  set  on  going  forth  to  the  Crusade  for  the  recovery 
of  Jerusalem  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  1x87, 
partly  from  chivalrous  instincts,  partly  as  a  penance 
for  his  misconduct  to  his  father.  He  visited  England 
in  1 189  only  in  order  to  be  crowned,  and  to  raise  as  much  money 
for  the  expedition  as  he  could  procure.  He  obtained  enormous 
sums,  by  the  most  unwise  and  iniquitous  expedients,  mainly 
by  selling  to  any  buyer  that  he  could  find  i^uable  pieces  of 
crown  property,  high  offices  and  dangerous  rights  and  privileges. 
The  king  of  Scotland  bought  for  15,000  marks  a  release  from 
the  homage  to  the  English  crown  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
mm  by  Henry  U-    The  chancellorship^  one  of  the  two  chief 


offices  in  the  leafan,  wasaold  to  WIHiam  Longchamp,  bisiiop  of 
^y»  for  £3000,  thou^  he  was  wdl  kiK>wn  as  a  tactless,  arrogant 
and  incapable  person.  The  earldom  of  Northumberktnd,  with 
palatine  rights,  was  bought  by  Hugh  Pniaet,  bishop  of  Durham. 
Countless  othtf  instances  of  unwise  bargains  could  be  quoted, 
Having  raised  every  penny  that  he  could  procure  by  legal  or  illegal 
means,  Richard  crossed  the  Chaxmel,  and  embarked  at  Marseilles 
with  a  great  amy  on  the  7th  of  August  1x9a  The  only  security 
which  he  had  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions  in  his  abeenoe  was 
that  his  most  dangerous  neighbour,  the  king  of  France,  was  also 
setting  out  on  the  Crusade,  and  that  his  brother  Jolm,  whose 
shifty  and  treacherous  character  gave  sure  promise  of  trouble, 
enjoyed  a  well-merited  unpopiUarity  both  in  EngUnd  and  in  thd 
continental  dominions  of  the  crowiL 

Richard's  crusading  exploits  have  no  coimexion  with  the 
history  of  England,  He  showed  himself  a  good  knight  and  a 
capable  general — the  capture  of  Acre  and  the  victory  of  Arsuf 
were  highly  to  his  credit  as  a  soldier.  But  he  quarrelled  with  aU 
the  other  princes  of  the  Crusade,  and  diowed  himself  as  IsfCking 
in  tact  and  diplomatic  ability  as  he  jvas  full  of  military  capacity. 
The  king  of  France  departed  in  wrath,  to  raise  trooble  at  home; 
the  army  gradually  melted  away,  the  prospect  of  recovering 
Jerusalem  disappeared,  and  finally  Richard  must  be  reckoned 
fortunate  in  that  he  obtained  from  Sultan  Saladin  a  peace,  by 
which  the  roast  land  of  Palestine  was  preserved  for  the  Christians, 
while  the  Holy  Qty  and  the  inland  was  sacrificed  (Sept.*2, 1x92). 
While  returning  to  his  d(Mninions  by  the  way  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
king  was  shipwrecked,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  enter  the 
dominions  of  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  a  prince  whom  he  had 
offended  at  Acre  during  the  Crusade.  Though  he  disguised 
himelf ,  he  was  detected  by  his  old  enemy  and  imprisoned.  The 
duke  then  sold  him  to  the  emperor  Henry  VL,  who  found  pre- 
texts for  forcing  him  to  buy  his  freedom  by  the  promise  of  a 
ransom  of  150^000  marks.  It  was  not  till  February  1x94  that 
he  got  loose,  after  paying  a  considerable  instalment  of  this  vast 
sum.  The  main  bulk  of  it,  as  was  to  be  eiq>ected,  was  never 
made  over;  indeed  it  could  not  have  been  raised,  as  Richard 
was  well  aware.  But,  once  free,  he  had  no  scruple  in  cheating 
the  imperial  brigand  of  his  blackmail. 

For  five  years  Richard  was  away  from  his  dominions  as  a 
crusader  or  a  captive.  There  was  fdtnty  of  trouble  duxfng  hit 
absence,  but  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  , 
The  suong  governance  set  up  by  Henry  IL  proved  JJSi,^. 
competent  to  maintain  itself,  even  when  Richard's 
ministers  were  tactless  and  his  brother  treacherous.  A  genera* 
tion  before  it  is  certain  that  England  would  have  been  convulsed 
by  a  great  feudal  rising  when  mick  an  <4)portunity  was  granted 
to  the  barons.  Nothing  of  the  kind  happened  between  x  190  and 
I X94.  The  chancellor  William  Longchamp  made  himself  odious 
by  his  vanity  and  autocratic  behnviour,  and  was  overthrown 
in  XX91  by  a  general  rising,  whkh  was  headed  by  Prince  John* 
and  approved  by  Walter,  archbishop  oi  Rouen,  whom  Richard 
had  sent  to  En^and  with  a  oonunissioa  to  aasome  the  iustidar> 
ship  if  William  should  prove  impossible  as  an  administrator. 
Lcmgchamp  fled  to  the  continent,  and  John  then  hoped  to  sdie 
on  supreme  power,  even  perhaps  to  grasp  the  crown.  But  he 
was  b^tteriy  disappointed  to  find  that  he  could  gather  few  sup* 
porters;  the  justiciar  and  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Curia  Regit 
would  give  him  no  assistance;  they  worked  on  honestly  in  the 
name  of  the  absent  king.  Among  the  baronage  hardly  a  man 
would  commit  himself  to  treason.  In  vain  John  hired  foreign 
mercenaries,  garrisoned  his  castles,  and  leagued  himaeH  with 
the  king  of  France  when  the  latter  returned  from  the  Crusade. 
It  was  only  the  news  of  hit  brother's  captivity  in  Austria  which 
gave  the  intriguixig  prince  a  transient  hope  of  success.  Bddly 
asserting  that  Richaxd  would  never  be  seen  aHve  again  he  went 
to  France,  and  did  homage  to  Ring  Phih'p  for  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine,  as  if  they  were  akeady  his  owil  Then  he  cro»ed  to 
England  with,  a  bsuid  of  merccxuuies,  and  seised  Windsor  and 
Wsdlingford  castles.  Butnoc0ierosetoaidhi]n,andhisgarrisoat 
were  soon  being  besieged  by  loyal  levies,  headed  by  the  justiciai 
and  byHut)ectWalter«the  ne^y  electedarcbbltbopof  Canterbuiy* 
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At  the  same  time  King  Philip's  invasion  of  Normandy  was 
repulsed  by  Uie  barons  of  the  duch>;.  Richard's  faithful  minis- 
texs,  despite  of  all  their  distractions,  succeeded  in  raising  the 
first  fnf**''"*"^  of  his  ransom  by  grinding  taxation— a  fourth 
part  of  the  revenue  of  all  lay  persons,  a  tithe  from  ecclesiastical 
land,  was  raised,  and  in  addition  much  church  plate  was  seized, 
thou^  the  officials  who  exacted  it  were  themselves  prelates. 
John  and  Philip  wrote  to  the  emperor  to  beg  him  to  detain  his 
captive  at  all  costs,  but  Henry  VL  pocketed  the  ransom  money 
and  set  Richard  freie.  He  reached  England  in  March  1194,  just 
in  time  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  last  two  castles  which  were 
holding  out  in  his  treadierous  brother's  name.  With  astonish- 
ing, ai^  indeed  misplaced,  magnanimity,  Richard  pardoned  his 
brother,  when  he  made  a  grovelling  submission,  and  restored  him 
to  his  lordship  of  Irekuid  and  to  a  great  part  of  his  English  lands. 

The  king  abode  for  no  more  than  three  months  in  Enc^nd; 
be  got  himself  recrowned  at  Winchester,  apparently  to  wipe 
out  the  stain  of  his  German  captivity  and  of  an  enforced  homage 
which  the  emperor  had  extorted  from  him.  Then  he  raised  a 
heavy  tax  from  his  already  impoverished  subjects,  sold  a  number 
of  official  posts  and  departed  to  France — never  to  return,  though 
he  had  still  five  years  to  live.  He  left  behind  Archbishop  Hubert 
Walter  as  justiciar,  a  faithful  if  a  somewhat  high-handed  minister. 

Richard's  one  ruling  passion  was  now  to  punish  Philip  of 
France  (or  his  unfriendly  conduct  during  his  absence.  He 
phinged  into  a  war  with  this  clever  and  shifty  prince,  which 
lasted—with  certain  ^ort  breaks  of  truces  and  treaties — till 
his  death.  He  wasted  his  considerable  military  talents  in  a 
series  of  skirmishes  and  sieges  which  had  no  great  results,  and 
after  spending  countless  treasures  and  harrying  many  regions, 
perished  obscurely  by  a  wound  from  a  cross-bow-bolt,  received 
while  beleaguering  ChAlus,  a  castle  of  a  rebellious  lord  of  Aqui- 
taine,  the  viscoimt  of  Limoges  (April  6,  1199). 

During  these  years  of  petty  strife  England  was  only  reminded 
at  intervals  of  her  king's  existence  by  1^  intermittent  demands 
J.  n^  for  money,  which  his  ministers  did  their  best  to  satisfy. 
«e«fliM^  The  machineof  government  continued  to  work  without 
tfMMl#»>  his  supervision.  It  has  been  observed  that,  from  one 
t^ltfmtaL  p^juj  q£  yjg^^  England's  worst  kings  have  been  her 
beat,  that  is  to  say,  a  sovereign  like  Richard,  who  pcp- 
sistently  ne^ected  his  duties,  was  unconsciously  the  foster 
father  of  constitutional  liberty.  For  his  ministers,  bureaucrats 
of  an  orderly  frame  of  mind,  devised  for  their  own  convenience 
rules  and  customs  which  became  permanent,  and  could  be  dted 
against  those  later  kings  who  interfered  more  actively  in  the 
details  of  domestic  governance.  We  may  trace  back  some  small 
beginnings  of  a  coutitution  to  the  time  of  Henry  II. — himself 
an  absentee  though  not  on  the  scale  of  bis  son.  But  the  ten  years 
of  Richaid's  reign  were  macfa  more  fmitful  in- the  growth  of 
institutions  which  were  destined  to  curb  the  power  of  the  crown. 
His  justiciars,  and  especially  Hubert  Walter,  wero  responsible 
for  several  innovatioBf  which  were  to  have  far-spreading  results. 
The  most  important  was  an  extension  of  the  use  of  juries  into 
the  province  oi  taxation.  When  the  government  employs  com- 
mittees chosen  by  the  taxpayers  to  estimate  and  assess  the 
details  of  taxation,  it  will  find  it  hard  to  go  back  to  arbitrary 
exactions.  Such  a  piactioe  had  been  first  seen  when  Henry  n., 
in  his  last  year,  allowed  the  celebrated  '*  Saladin  Tithe "  for 
the  service  of  the  crusade  to  be  assessed  by  local  jurors.  In 
Richard's  reign  the  practice  became  regular.  In  especial  when 
Enj^nd  was  measured  out  anew  tot  the  great  camcage  of  1197 
—a  tax  on  every  ploughland  which  replaced  the  rough  calculation 
of  Domesday  Book--knights  elected  by  the  shires  shared  in  all 
the  calculations  then  made  for  the  new  impost.  Another  consti- 
tutional advance  was  that  which  substituted  "coroners," 
knights  chosen  by  the  county  court,  for  the  king's  old  factotum 
the  sheriff  in  the  doty  of  holding  the  **  pleas  of  the  crown,"  i.e. 
in  flMking  the  preUminary  investigations  into  such  offences  as 
riot,  murder  or  injury  to  the  king's  rights  or  property.  Hie 
sberilTs  natural  impiUse  was  to  indict  every  man  from  whom 
Booey  could  be  got;  the  new  coronets  were  hifluenced  by  other 
mMbrm  than  financial  rapacity,  attd  ao  were  much  more  Ukely 


to  deal  equitably  with  accusationf .  The  towns  also  profited 
in  no  small  degree  from  Richard's  absence  and  impecunioslty. 
One  of  the  most  important  charters  to  London,  that  whidi 
granted  the  city  the  right  of  constituting  itsdf  a  "  commune  " 
and  choosing  itself  a  mayor,  goes  back  to  October  1191,  the 
troubled  month  of  Longchamp's  expulsion  from  England.  It 
was  given  by  Prince  John  and  the  ministers,  who  were  then 
supporting  him  against  the  arrogant  chancellor,  to  secure  the 
adherence  of  London.  Richard- on  his  return  seems  to  have 
allowed  it  to  stand.  Lincoln  was  also  given  the  rig^t  of  electing 
its  own  magistrates  hi  1 194,  and  many  smaller  places  owe  grants 
of  more  or  less  of  municipal  privilege  to  Hubert  Walter  acting 
in  the  name  of  the  absent  king.  The  Engb'sh  nation  began  to 
have  some  conception  of  a  r^me  of  fixed  custom,  in  which  its 
rights  depended  on  some  other  source  than  the  sovereign's 
personal  caprice.  The  times,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  not 
unprosperous.  There  had  been  no  serious  dvil  war  since  the 
baronial  rising  of  X173.  Prince  John's  turbulence  had  only 
affected  the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  royal  castles.  Despite  of 
the  frequent  and  heavy  demands  for  money  for  the  king's  service, 
wealth  seems  to  have  been  increasing,  and  prosperity  to  have 
been  widespread.  Strong  and  regular  governance  had  on  the 
whole  prevailed  ever  since  Henry  II.  triumphed  over  baronial 
anarchy. 

UL  Ths  Struoole  tor  CoNsminxONAL  LjBEsry  (x  199-1337) 

Richard's  ()ueen,  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  had  borne  him  no 
children.  At  the  moment  of  his  premature  death  his  nearest 
kinsmen  were  his  worthless  brother  John,  and  the  boy 
Arthur  of  Brittany,  the  heir  of  Geoffrey,  the  third  son 
of  Henry  n.  On  his  death-bed  the  king  had  designated 
John  as  his  successor,  holding  apparently  that  a  bad  ruler  who 
was  at  least  a  grown  man  was  preferable  to  a  child.  John's  daim 
prevailed  both  in  Normandy  and  in  England,  though  in  each, 
as  we  are  told,  there  were  those  who  considered  it  a  doubtful 
point  whether  an  dder  brother's  son  had  not  a  better  ris^t  than 
a  younger  brother.  But  the  ministers  recognized  John,  and  the 
baronage  and  nation  acquiesced,  though  with  little  enthusiasm. 
In  the  lands  farther  south,  however,  matters  went  otherwise. 
The  dowager  duchess  G>nstance  of  Brittany  raised  her  son's 
claim,  and  sent  an  army  into  Anjou,  and  tJl  down  theLdre 
many  of  the  nobles  adhered  to  his  cause.  The  king  of  France 
announced  that  he  should  support  them,  and  allowed  Arthur  to 
do  him  homage  for  Anjou,  Maine  and  Touraine.  There  would 
have  been  trouble  in  Aquitainc  also,  if  the  aged  Queen  Eleanor 
had  not  asserted  her  own  primary  and  indefeasible  right  to  her 
ancestral  duchy,  and  then  declared  that  she  transferred  it  to  her 
best  loved  son  John.  Most  of  her  subjects  accepted  her  decision, 
and  Arthur's  faction  made  no  head  in  this  quarter. 

It  seemed  for  a  space  as  if  the  new  king  would  succeed  in  re- 
taining the  whole  of  his  brother's  inheritance,  for  King  Philip 
very  meanly  allowed  himself  to  be  bought  off  by  the  cession 
of  the  county  of  Evreux,  and,  when  his  troops  were  withdrawn, 
the  Angevin  rebels  were  beaten  down,  and  the  duchess  of  Brittany 
had  to  ask  for  peace  for  her  son.    But  it  had  not  long  been 
granted,  when  John  proceeded  to  throw  away  his  advantage 
by  acts  of  reckless  impolicy.    Though  -cumung,  he  was  destitute 
alike  of  foresight  and  of  self-control;  he  could  never  discern  the 
way  in  which  his  conduct  would  be  judged  by  other  men,  because 
he  lacked  even  the  rudiments  of  a  consdence.    Ere  he  had  been 
many  months  on  the  throne  he  divorced  his  wife,  Isabella  of 
Gloucester,  alleging  that  their  marriage  had  been  illegal  becauae 
they  \i?ere  within  the  prohibited  degrees.    This  aa  offended  the 
English  barons,  but  in  choosing  a  new  queen  John  gave  much 
greater  offence  abroad;  he  carried  off  Isabella  of  Angoul^me 
from  her  affianced  husband,  Hugh  of  Lusignan,  the  son  of  the 
count  of  la  Marchc,  his  greatest  vassal  in  northern  Aquitaine, 
and  married  her  despite  the  precontract.    This  seems  to  have 
been  an  amorous  freak,  not  the  result  of  any  deep-laid  policy. 
Roused  by  the  insult  the  Lusignans  took  arms,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  barons  of  Poltou  joined  them.    They  appealed  for  aid  to 
Philip  of  Fnuice,  Who  judged  it  opportune  to  intervene  once 
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more.  He  summoned  John  to  appear  before  him  as  siuerain, 
to  answer  the  comidaints  of  his  Poitevin  subjects,  and  when  he 
fafled  to  plead  declared  war  on  him  and  declared  his  dominiojps 
^^  escheated  to  the  French  crown  for  non-fulfilment  of  & 
mSp)  feudal  allegiance.  He  enlisted  Arthur  of  Brittany  in 
iitjpn*r*  his  cause  by  recognizing  him  once  more  as  the  rightful 
owner  of  all  John's  continental  fiefs  save  Normandy, 
which  he  intended  to  take  for  himself.  Philip  then  entered 
Normandy,  while  Arthur  led  a  Breton  force  into  Anjou  and 
Poitou  to  aid  the  Lusignans.  The  fortime  of  war  at  first  turned 
in  favour  of  the  English  king.  He  surprised  his  nephew  while 
be  was  besieging  the  castle  of  Mirebeau  in  Poitou,  where  the  old 
Queen  Eleanor  was  residing.  The  young  duke  and  most  of  bis 
chief  supporters  were  taken  prisoners  (August  i,  xaoa).  Instead 
of  using  his  advantage  aright,  John  put  Arthur  in  secret  confine- 
ment, and.after  some  months  causeid  him  to  be  murdered.  He 
is  said  also  to  have  starved  to  death  twenty-two  knights  of  Poitou 
who  had  been  among  his  captives.  Thie  assassination  of  his 
nearest  kinsman,  a  mere  boy  ot  sixteen,  was  as  unwise  as  it  was 
cruel.  It  estranged  from  the  king  the  hearts  of  all  his  French 
subjects,  who  were  already  sufficiently  disgusted  by  many 
minor  acts  of  brutality,  as  well  as  by  incessdnt  arbitrary  taxation 
and  hy  the  reckless  ravages  in  which  John's  mercenary  troops 
had  been  indulging.  The  French  armies  met  with  little  or  no 
resistance  when  they  invaded  Normandy,  Anjou  and 
^^  Poitou.  John  sat  inert  at  Rouen,  pretending  to  takd 
his  misfortunes  lightly,  and  boasting  that  "  what  was 
easily  lost  could  be  as  easily  won  back."  .Meanwhile  Philip 
Augustus  conquered  all  western  Normandy,  without  having  to 
fight  a  battle.  The  great  castle  of  Ch&teau  Gaillard,  which 
guards  the  Lower  Seine,  was  the  only  place  which  made  a  strenu- 
ous resistance.  It  was  finally  taken  by  assault,  despite  oC  the 
efforts  of  the  gallant  castellan,  Roger  de  Lacy,  constable  o£ 
Chester,  who  had  made  head  against  ihe  besiegers  for  six  months 
(September  x203~March  1204)  without  receiving  any  assistance 
from  his  master.  John  finally  absconded  to  England  in  December 
1203;  he  failed  to  return  with  an  army  of  relief,  as  he  bad 
promised,  and  before  the  summer  of  1204  was  over,  Caen,  Baycux 
and  Rouen,  the  last  places  that  held  out  for  him,  bad  been 
forced  to  open  their  gates.  The  Norman  barons  had  refused  to 
strike  a  blow  for  John,  and  the  cities  had  shown  but  a  very 
passive  and  precarious  loyalty  to  him.  He  bad  made  himself 
so  well  hated  by  bis  cruelty  and  vices  that  the  Normans,  for- 
getting their  (dd  hatred  of  France,  had  acquiesced  in  the  conquest. 
Two  ties  idone  had  for  the  last  century  held  the  duchy  to  the 
English  connexion:  the  one  was  that  many  Normaq  baronial 
families  held  lands  on  this  side  of  the  Chaimel;  the  second  was 
the  national  pride  which  looked  upon  England  as  a  conquered 
appendage  of  Normandy.  But  the  first  had  grown  weaker  as  the 
custom  arose  of  dividing  family  estates  between  brothers,  on  the 
principle  that  one  should  take  the  Norman,  the  other  the  English 
parts  of  a  paternal  heritage.  By  John's  time  there  were  com- 
paratively few  landholders  whose  interests  were  fairly  divided 
between  the  duchy  and  the  kingdom.  Such  as  survived  had  now 
to  choose  between  losing  the  one  or  the  other  section  of  their 
lands;  those  whose  holding  was  mainly  Norman  adhered  to 
Philip;  those  who  had  more  land  in  England  sacrificed  thdr 
transmarine  estates.  For-eacfa  of  the  two  kings  declared  the 
property  of  the  banms  who  did  m>t  support  him  confiscated  to 
the  crown.  As  to  the  old  Norman  theory  that  England  was  a 
conquered  land,  it  had  gradually  ceased  to  exist  .a^i^an  openalive 
force,  under  kings  who,  like  Henry  IL  or  Richard  I.,  were  neither 
Norman  nor  Engli^  in  feeling,  but  Angevin.  John  did  not,  and 
could  not,  appeal  as  a  Norman  prince  to  Norman  patriotism. 

The  successes  of  Philip  Augustus  did  not  cease  with  the 
conquest  of  Normandy.  His  armies  pushed  forward  in  the  south 
£^^  ^  also;  Anjou,  Touraine  and  nearly  all  Poitou  submitted 
to  faiav  Only  Guienne  and  southern  Aquitaine  held 
out  for  King  John,  partly  became  they  preferred  a 
weak  and  distant  master  to  such  a  strenuous  and 
gra^yiog  prince  as  King  Philip,  partly  because  they 
far  more  alien  in  blood  and  hmguage  to  their  Fmch 


neighbours  than  were  Normans  or  Angevins.  The  Gascons  were 
practically  a  separate  nationality,  and  the  house  of  Capet  bad 
no  ancient  connexion  with  thenu  The  kings  d  England  were 
yet  to  reign  at  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  But  the  connexion  with  Gascony  meant  little  compared 
with  the  now  vanished  connexion  with  Normandy.  Henry  L 
or  Henry  U.  could  run  over  to  his  continental  dominions  in  a 
day  or  two  days;  Dieppe  and  Harfleur  were  dose  to  Ports- 
mouth and  Hastings.  It  was  a  different  thing  for  John  and  bit 
successors  to  tmdertake  the  long  voyage  to  Bordeaux,  around 
the  stormy  headlands  of  Brittany  and  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Visits  to  their  continental  don^nions  had  to  be  few  and  fat 
between;  they  were  long,  costly  and  dangerous  when  a  French 
fieet — a  thing  never  -seen  before  Phflip  Augustus  conquered 
Normandy — might  be  roaming  in  the  ChanneL  The  kings  of 
England  became  perforce  much  more  home-keeping  sovereigns 
after  1204. 

It  was  certainly  not  a  boon  for  England  that  her  present 
sovereign  was  destined  to  remain  witldn  her  borders  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  remaining  years.  To  know  John  well  was  to 
loathe  him,  as  every  oontonporary  chronicle  bears  witness.  The 
two  years  that  followed  the  loss  of  Normandy  were  a  tiose  of  gro  w« 
ing  discontent  and  incessant  disputes  about  taxation.  The  king 
kept  collecting  scutages  and  tallages,  yet  barons  and  towns  com- 
plained that  nothing  seemed  to  be  done  with  the  money  be  col<i 
lected.  At  last,  however,  in  1206,  the  king  did  make  an  ex^ 
pedition  to  Poitou,  and  recovered  some  of  its  southern  borders.; 
Yet,  with  his  usual  inconsequence,  he  did  not  f<dk>w  up  his 
success,  but  made  a.  two  years'  truce  with  Philip  of  France  oai 
the  basis  of  uH  pofsidtUs—^iuidk  left  Normandy  and  all  the 
territories  on  and  about  the  Loire  in  the  hands  of  the  oonqueror.j 

It  is  probable  that  thb  padfication  was  the  result  of  a  aew^ 
quanel  which  John  had  just  taken  up  with  a  new  enem^—the 
Papacy.  The  dispute  on  the  question  of  free  election, 
which  was  to  rafige  over  all  the  central  years  of  his  fSt^ 
reign,  had  just  begun.  In  the  end  of  1205  Hubert  f^,Q 
Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  died.  The 
king  announced  his  intention  of  procuring  the  election  of  John 
de  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich,  as  his  successor;  but,  though  his 
purpose  was  well  known,  the  chapter  <«.«.  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury)  met  secretly  and  elected  their  sub^rior 
Reginald  as  archbishop.  They  sent  him  to  Rome  at  once,  to 
receive  confirmation  from  Pope  Innocent  HI.,  whom  they  knew 
to  be  a  zealous  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Church.  But  John 
descended  upon  them  in  great  wnth,  and  by  threats  compelled 
them  to  hold  a  second  meeting,  and  to  elect  his  nominee  Gray, 
in  whose  name  api^ication  for  confirmation  was  also  made  to  the 
pope.  Innocent,  however,  seeing  a  q^ndid  diance  of  asserting 
his  authority,  declared  both  the  elections  that  had  taken  place 
invalid,  the  first  because  it  had  been  clandestine,  the  second 
because  it  had  been  held  under  fora  mojeun,  and  proceeded 
to  nominate  a  friend  of  his  own — Cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  an 
Englishman  of  proved  capacity  and  blametess  life,  then  resident 
in  Rome.  He  was  far  the  worthiest  of  the  three  candidates,  but 
it  was  an  intolerable  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  En^ish  crown 
and  the  English  Church  that  an  archbishop  should  be  Sdsted 
on  them  in  this  fashion.  The  representatives  of  the  chapter 
who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
elect  him  in  the  pope's  presence  (Dec.  1206). 

King  John  was  furious,  and  not  without  good  reason;  he 
refused  to  accept  Langton,  whom  he  declared  (quite  unjustly) 
to  be  a  secret  friend  of  Philip  of  France,  and  sequestrated  the 
lands  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  On  this  the  pope  threatened 
to  lay  an  interdict  on  himself  and  his  realm.  The  king  replied 
by  issuing  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  he  wdnkl  outlaw  any 
clerk  who  should  accept  the  validity  of  such  an  interdict  and 
would  confiscate  his  lands.  Demising  such  threats  Innocent 
carried  out  his  threat,  and  put  EngJAud  under  the  ban  oi  the 
Church  on  the  23rd  of  March  1208. 

In  obedience  to  the  pope's  orders  the  large  majority  of  the 
En^ish  clergy  closed  their  drardies,  and  suspended  the  ordinary 
cwuifffltlif  services  and  Bflebrst  ion  of  the  sacrimcnts     Piptwf* 
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tnd  extreme  unctien  only  were  continued,  lest  souls  should 
be  lost;  and  marriages  were  permitted  but  not  inside  the  walls 
of  chUKhes.  Foreseeing  the  wiath  of  the  king  against  aO  who 
obeyed  the  mandate  from  Rome,  the  larger  number  of  the  bishops 
and  many  others  of  the  higher  clergy  fled  overseas  to  escape  the 
storm.  Those  who  were  bold  enou^  to  remain  behind  had  much 
to  endure.  John,  openly  rejddng  at  the  plunder  that  lay  before 
Mm,  dedared  the  temporalities  of  all  who  had  accepted  the  inter- 
<fict,  whether  they  had  exiled  themselves  or  no,  to  be  confiscated. 
His  treasury  was  soon  so  well  filled  that  he  could  dispense  with 
ordinary  taxation.  He  also  outlawed  the  whole  body  of  the 
dergy,  save  the  timid  remnant  who  promised  to  disregard  the 
papal  commands. 

Nothing  proves  more  condusively  the  strength  of  the  Angevin 
monarchy,  and  the  decreasing  power  of  feudalism,  than  that  an 

unpopuhir  king  like  John  could  maintain  his  strife 
^f^!^  with  the  pope,  and  suppress  the  discontents  of  his 
^1^^     '    subjects,  for  nearly  five  years  before  the  inevitable 

explosion  came.  Probably  his  long  immunity  was 
due  in  the  main  to  the  capadty  of  his  strong-handed  justiciar 
Geoffrey  Fitz-Feter;  the  king  hated  him  bitterly,  but  generally 
took  his  advice.  The  crash  only  came  when  Geoffrey  died  in 
13 15 ;  his  ungrateful  master  only  expressed  joy.  .  **  Now  by  God's 
feet  am  I  for  the  first  time  king  of  England,"  he  exclaimed,  when 
the  news  reached  htm.  He  proceeded  to  fill  the  vacancy  with  a 
mere  Poitevin  adventurer,  Peter  des  Roches,  whom  he  bad  made 
bishop  of  Winchester  smne  time  before.  Indeed  Ji^m's  few 
trusted  confidants  were  nearly  all  foreigners,  such  men  as  the 
mercenary  captains  Gerard  of  Athies  and  Engelhart  of  Cigogn€, 
whom  he  made  sheriffs  and  castellans  to  the  discontent  of  all 
Englidimen.  He  spent  all  his  money  in  maintaining  bands  of 
hired  Brcban^ons  and  routUrSf  by  whose  aid  he  for  some  time 
succeeded  in  terrorizing  the  countryside.  There  were  a  few 
preliminary  outbreaks  of  rebellion,  which  were  suppressed  with 
vigour  and  punished  with  horrible  crudty.  John  starved  to 
d^lh  the  wife  and  son  of  William  de  Braose,  the  first  baron 
who  took  arms  against  him,  and  hanged  in  a  row  twenty-eight 
young  boys,  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  fathers,  Welsh 
princes  who  had  dabbled  in  treason.  Svch  acts  provoked  rage 
as  well  as  fear,  3ret  the  meaamie  of  John's  iniquities  was  not  full 
till  laia.  Indeed  for  some  time  his  persistent  prosperity  pro- 
voked the  indignant  surprise  of  those  who  beh'eved  him  to  be 
under  a  curse.  If  his  renewed  war  with  Phil^  of  France  was 
generally  unsuccessful,  yet  at  home  he  hdd  his  own.  The  most 
astounding  instance  of  his  suocen  is  that  in  laxohe  found  leisure 
for  a  hasty  expedition  to  Iidand,  where  he  compelled  rebellious 
barons  to  do  homage,  and  received  the  submission  of  more  than 
twenty  of  the  local  khigl^ts.  It  is  strange  that  he  came  back  to 
find  England  undtstnrbed  bdiind  him. 

His  long-deserved  humiliation  only  began  in  the  winter  of 
t3ia-i2i3,  when  Innocent  IIL,  finding  him  so  utteriy  caUovs 

as  to  the  interdict,  took  the  further  step  of  declaring 
jobudoM  jjjpj  deposed  from  the  throne  for  contumacy,  and 
iSnpoi$^  handing  over  the  execution  of  the  penalty  to  the  king 

of  France.  This  act  provoked  a  certain  amount  of 
indignation  in  Engfamd,  and  in  the  spring  of  1213  the  king  was 
able  to  collect  a  large  army  on  Barham  Down  to  resist  the 
threatened  French  invasion.  Yet  so  many  of  his  subjects  were 
discontented  that  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  the  chances  of 
war,  and,  when  the  fleet  of  King  Philip  was  ready  to  sail,  he  sur- 
prised the  worid  by  making  a  sudden  and  grovelling  submission 
lo  the  pope.  Not  only  did  he  agree  to  recdve  Stephen  Langton 
as  archbishpp.  to  restore  all  the  exiled  dergy  to  their  benefices, 
an(l  to  pay  them  handsome  oompeuation  for  all  th^  losses 
during  the  last  five  years,  but  he  took  the  strange  and  ignomini- 
ous step  of  declaring  that  he  ceded  his  whole  kingdom  to  the 
pope,-to  hold  as  his  vasal.  He  formally  resigned  his  crown  into 
the  hands  of  the  legate  Cardinal  Candulf ,  and  took  it  back  as 
the  pope's  va^al,  engaging  at  the  same  time  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
1000  marks  ii^ear«for  England  and  Ireland.  This  was  fdt 
to  be  a  htlmlUating  transaction  by  niany  of  John's  subjects, 
tlMaigh  to  ofehccs  the  joy  at  reoondM^tkm  with  the  Church 


caused  all  dse  to  be  forgotten.  Tlie  political  effect  of  the  device 
was  all  that  John  had  desired.  His  new  suzerain  took  him 
under  his  protection,  and  fort>ade  Philip  of  France  to  proceed 
with  his  projected  invasion,  thou^  diips  and  men  were  all  ready 
(May  13x3).  John's  safety,  however,  was  secured  in  a  mors 
practical  way  when  his  bastard  brother,  William  Longsword, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  made  a  descent  on  the  port  of  Damme  and 
burnt  or  sunk  a  whole  squadron  of  the  French  transports. 
After  this  John's  spirits  rose,  and  he  talked  of  crossing  the  seas 
himself  to  recover  Normandy  and  Anjou.  But  he  soon  found 
that  his  subjects  were  not  hidined  to  follow  him;  they  were 
resigned  to  the  loss  of  the  Angevin  heritage,  whose  union  with 
En^and  brought  no  profit  to  them,  however  much  it  might 
interest  their  king.  The  barons  expressed  their  wish  for  a  peace 
with  France,  and  when  summoned  to  produce  their  feudal  con- 
tingents pleaded  poverty,  and  raised  a  rather  shallow  theory 
to  the  effect  that  their  services  could  not  be  asked  for  wars 
beyond  seas—against  which  there  were  condusive  precedents 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  IL  But  any  plea  can  be 
raised  against  an  unpc^ular  king.  John  found  himself  obliged 
to  turn  back,  since  hardly  a  man  save  his  mercenaries  had  rallied 
to  his  standard  at  Portsmouth.  In  great  anger  and  indignation 
he  marched  off  towards  the  north,  with  his  hired  sddiery,  swear- 
ing to  punish  the  barons  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  "  strike  " 
wUch  had  defeated  bis  purpose.  But  the  outbreak  of  war  was 
to  be  deferred  for  a  space.  Archbishop  Langton,  who  <m  assum- 
ing possession  of  his  see  had  diown  at  once  that  he  was  a  patriotic 
En^ish  statesman,  and  not  the  mere  dd^ate  of  the  pope, 
besought  his  master  to  hold  back,  and,  when  he  refused, 
threatened  to  leneW  the  excommunication  which  had  so  lately 
been  removed.  The  tAA  justiciar  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  now  on 
his  death-bed,  had  also  refused  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the 
defaulters.  John  hesitated,  and  meanwhile  his  enemies  began 
to  organize  their  resistance. 

A  great  landmark  in  the  constitutional  history  of  En^and 
was  reached  when  Langton  assembled  the  leading  barons, 

rehearsed  to  them  the  charter  issued  by  Henry  I.  on 

his  accession,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  rights  2f|^'*^* 
and  liberties  therein  promised  by  the  crown  to  the  tanM*. 
nation.  For  the  future  they  agreed  to  take  this  docu- 
ment as  their  programme  of  demands.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
many  occasions  in  English  history  when  the  demand  for  reform 
took  the  shape  of  a  reference  bade  to  old  precedents,  and  now 
(as  on  all  subsequent  occasions)  the  party  which  opposed  tho 
crown  read  back  into  the  andent  grants  which  they  quoted  a 
good  deal  more  than  had  been  actually  conceded  in  them.  To 
Langton  and  the  barons  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  seemed  to  cover 
all  the  customs  and  practices  which  had  grown  up  under  the  rule 
of  the  bureaucracy  nMdi  had  served  Henry  II.  and  Richard  L 
A  correct  historical  perspective  could  hardly  be  expected  from 
men  whose  constitutional  knowledge  only  ran  bade  as  far  as  tht 
memory  of  themselves  and  their  fathers.  The  Great  Charter  of 
1 21 5  was  a  commentary  on,  rather  than  a  reproduction  of,  tho 
old  accession  pledges  of  Henry  I. 

Meanwhile  John,  leaving  his  barons  to  discuss  and  formulate 
their  grievances,  pushed  on  with  a  great  scheme  of  fordgn 
alliances,  by  which  he  hoped  to  crush  Philip  of  France, 
even  though  the  aid  of  the  feudal  levies  of  England 
was  denied  him.  He  leagued  himself  with  his  nephew 
the  emperor  Otto  IV.  (his  sister's  son),  and  the  counts 
of  Flanders  and  Boulogne,  with  many  other  princes  of  the 
NetherUnds.  Thdr  plan  was  that  John  should  land  in  Poitou 
and  distract  the  attention  of  the  French  by  a  raid  up  the  Loire^ 
while  the  emperor  and  his  vassals  should  secretly  mobilize  a 
great  army  in  Bmbant  and  make  a  sudden  dash  at  Paris.  Tho 
scheme  wss  not  destitute  of  practical  ability,  and  if  it  had  been 
duly  carried  out  would  have  placed  France  in  such  a  crisis  of 
danger  as  she  has  sddom  known.  It  was  not  John's  fault  that  tb« 
campaign  failed.  He  sent  the  eari  of  Salisbury  with  some  of  his 
mercenaries  to  join  the  confederates  in  Flanders,  while  he  sailed 
with  the  main  body  of  them  to  La  Rochdle,  whence  he  inarched 
noithwaid,  devastatlBf  the  land  before  him.    Philip  came  oat 
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to  Meet  him  with  the  irhok.  levy  oC  Fnnce  (April  i2i4)>  ud 
Paris  would  have  been  left  exposed  if  Otto  and  his  Netherland 
vassals  had  struck  promptly  in.  But  the  emperor  was  late,  and 
by  the  time  that  be  was  approaching  the  French  frontier  Philip 
Augustus  had  discovered  that  John's  invasion  was  but  a  feint, 
executed  by  an  army  too  weak  to  do  much  harm.  Leaving  a 
small  containing  force  on  the  Loire  in  face  of  the  English  king, 
PhilQ)  hurried  to  the  north  with  bis  main  army,  a^d  on  the  37tli 
^^^^  of  July  1 2 1 4  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  emperor 
""**'     and  his  allies  at  Bouvines  near  Lille.    This  was  the 


greatest  victory  of  the  French  medieval  monarchy.  It 
broke  up  the  Angkx-German  alliance,  and  gave  the  conqueror 
undisturbed  possession  of  all  that  he  had  won  from  the  Angevin 
bouse  and  his  other  enemies. 

Indirectly  Bouvines  was  abnost  as  important  in  the  history 
of  England  as  in  that  of  France.  John  returned  to  England 
foiled,  and  in  great  anger;  he  resolved  to  give  up  the 
French  war,  secured  a  truce  with  King  Philip  by 
abandoning  his  attempt  to  reconquer  his  lost  lan^ 
on  the  Loire,  and  turned  (o  attack  the  recaldtrant  subjects 
who  had  refused  to  join  him  in  his  late  campaign  beyond  the 
Channel  Matters  soon  came  to  a  head:  on  hearing  that  the 
king  was  mobilizing  his  mercenary  bands,  the  barons  met  at 
Bury  St  Edmonds,  and  leagued  themselves  by  an  oath  to  obtain 
from  the  king  a  confirmation  of  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  (Novem- 
ber X214).  At  the  New  Year  they  sent  him  a  formal  ultimatum, 
to  which  be  would  not  assent,  though  he  opened  up  futile  negotia- 
tion with  them  through  the  channel  of  the  archbishop,  who  did 
not  take  an  open  part  in  the  rising.  At  Easter,  nothing  having 
been  yet  obtained  from  the  king,  an  army  headed  by  five  earls, 
forty  barons,  and  GUes  Braose,  bishop  of  Hereford,  mustered  at 
Stamford  and  marched  on  London.  Their  captain  was  Robert 
FitzWalter,  whom  they  had  named  "  marshal  of  the  army  of 
God  and  Holy  Church."  When  they  reached  the  capital  its 
gates  were  thrown  open  to  them,  and  the  mayor  and  citizens 
adhered  to  their  cause  (May  17).  The  king,  who  had  tried  to 
turn  them  back  by  taking  the  cross  and  declaring  himself  a 
crusader,  and  by  making  loud  appeals  for  the  arbitration  of  the 
pope,  was  forced  to  retire  to  Windsor.  He  found  that  he  had 
DO  supporters  save  a  handful  of  courtiers  and  officials  and  the 
leaders  of  his  mercenary  bands;  wherefore  in  despair  be  accepted 
the  terms  forced  upon  him  by  the  insurgents.  On  the  15th  of 
June  1 21 5  he  sealed  at  Runnymedls.  close  to  Windsor,  the 
famous  Magna  Carta,  in  face  of  a  vast  assembly  among  which 
he  had  hardly  a  single  friend.  It  is  a  long  document  of  63 
clauses,  in  which  Archbishop  Langton  and  a  conrnuttee  of  the 
barons  had  endeavoured  to  recapitulate  all  their  grievances, 
and  to  obtain  redress  for  them.  Some  of  the  clauses  are  un- 
important concessions  to  individuals,  or  deal  with  matters  of 
trifling  importance — such  as  the  celebrated  weirs  or  "  kiddles  " 
on  Thames  and  Medway,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  condoitieri 
chiefs  Gerard  d'Athies  and  Engelhart.de  Cigogn6.  But  many  of 
them  are  matters  of  primary  importance  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  England.  The  Great  Charter  must  not,  however,  be 
overrated  as  an  expression  of  general  constitutional  rights; 
to  a  large  extent  it  is*  a  mere  recapitulation  of  the  claims  of  the 
baronage,  and  gives  redress  for  their  feudal  grievances  in  the 
matters  of  aids,  reliefs,  wardships,  &c,  its  object  being  the  re- 
pression of  arbitrary  exactions  by  the  king  on  his  tenants-in-chief. 
One  section,  that  which  provides  against  the  further  encroach- 
ments of  the  king's  courts  on  the  private  manorial  courts  of  the 
landowners,  might  even  be  regarded  as  retrograde  in  character 
from  the  point  of  view  of  administrative  efficacy.  But  it  is  most 
noteworthy  that  the  barons,  while  providing  for  the  abolition 
of  abuses  which  affect  themselves,  show  an  unselfish  and  patriotic 
spirit  in  laying  down  the  rule  that  all  the  concessions  which  the 
king  makes  to  them  shall  also  be  extended  by  themselves  to  their 
own  sub-tenants.  The  clauses  dealing  with  the  general  govern- 
ance of  the  realm  are  also  as  enlightened  as  could  be  expected 
from  the  character  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  charter. 
There  is  to  be  no  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the  Great 
^  Council  of  the  Realm^whlch  is  to  consist  of  all  barons,  who  are 


to  be  summoned  by  individiial  onits,  and  of  all  smalier  tenanta- 
in-chief,  who  are  to  be  called  not  by  separate  letters,  but  by  « 
general  notice  published  by  the  sheriff.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  this  provides  no  representation  for  sub-tenants  or  the  rest 
<4  the  nation,  so  that  we  are  still  far  from  the  ideal  of  a  repre- 
sentative parliament.  John  himself  had  gone  a  step  farther  oa 
the  road  towards  that  ideal  when  in  12 13  he  had  summoned  fou? 
"  discreet  men  "  from  eveiy  shire  to  a  council  at  Oxford,  which 
(as  it  appears)  was  never  held.  But  this  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  vain  bid  for  popularity  with  the  nu'ddle  classes,  which 
had  no  result  at  the  time,  and  the  bargns  preferred  to  keep  tfaiogy 
in  their  own  hands,  and  to  abide  by  ancient  precedents.  It  was 
to  be  sonoe  forty  years  later  that>the  first  appearance  of  elected 
shire  representatives  at  the  Great  Council  took  place.-  In  1215 
the  control  of  the  subjects  over  the  crown  in  the  matter  of 
taxation  is  reserved  entirely  for  the  tenants-in-chief,  great  and 
smalL 

There  is  less  qualified  praise  to  be  bestowed  on  the  clauses  of 
Magna  Carta  which  deal  with  justice.  The  royal  courts  are  no 
longer  to  attend  the  king's  person — a  vexatious  practice  when 
sovereigns  were  always  on  the  move,  and  litigants  and  witnesses 
had  to  follow  them  from  manor  to  manor — ^but  are  to  be  fixed 
at  Westminster.  General  rules  of  indisputable  equity  are  fixed 
for  the  conduct  of  the  courts — no  man  is  to  be  trieid  or  punished 
more  than  once  t<fr  the  same  offence;  no  one  is  to  be  arrested 
and  kept  in  prison  without  trial;  all  arrested  persons  are  to  bo 
sent  before  the  courts  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  to  be  trie<|, 
by  a  jury  of  their  peers.  Fines  imposed  on  unsuccessful  liti- 
gants are  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  measure  of  thietr 
offence,  and  are  not  to  be  arbitrary  penalties  raised  or  lowered 
at  the  king's  good  pleasure  according  to  the  sum  that  he  imagined 
that  the  offender  could  be  induced  to  pay.  No  foreigners  or  other 
persons  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  En^nd  are  to  be  entrusted 
with  judicial  or  adnunistrative  offices. 

There  is  only  a  single  clause  dealing  with  the  grievances  oi 
the  English  Chiurch,  although  Archbishop  Langton  had  been  the 
prindp^  adviser  in  the  drafting  of  the  whole  document.  This* 
clause,  "  that  the  English  church  shall  be  free,"  was,  however, 
suffidently  broad  to  cover  all  demands.  The  reason  that 
Langton  did  not  descend  to  details  was  that  the  king  had 
already  conceded  the  right  of  free  canonical  election  and  the 
other  claims  of  the  derical  order  in  a  separate  charter,  io  that 
there  was  no  need  to  discuss  them  at  length. 

The  spedal  clauses  for  the  benefit  of  the  dty  of  London  were 
undoubtedly  inserted  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
barons  for  the  readiness  which  the  citizens  had  shown  in  ad- 
hering to  their  cause.  There  are  other  sections  for  the  benefit 
of  the  conunons  in  general,  such  as  that  which  gives  merchants 
full  right  of  leaving  or  entering  the  realm  with  their  goods  on 
payment  of  the  fixed  andent  custom  dues.  But  these  dauses 
are  less  numerous  than  might  have  been  expected-^the  framers 
of  the  document  were,  after  all,  barons  and  not  burghers. 

The  most  surprising  part  of  the  Great  Charter  to  modern  eyes 
is  its  sixty-first  paragraph,  that  which  openly  states  doubts  as  to 
the  king's  intention  to  abide  by  his  promise,  and  appoints  a 
committee  of  twenty-five  guardians  of  the  charter  (twenty-four 
barons  and  the  mayor  of  London),  who  are  to  coerce  their  master, 
by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  to  observe  every  one  of  its  clauses. 
The  twenty-five  were  to  hear  and  dedde  upon  any  claims  and 
complaints  preferred  against  the  king,  and  to  keep  up  their 
numbers  by  co-optation,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  barons 
intended  to  keep  a  permanent  watch  upon  the  crown.  The 
clause,  seems  unneces^rily  harsh  and  violent  in  its  wording; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  John's  character  was  well  knownr 
and  that  it  was  useless  to  stand  on  forms  of  politeness  when 
dealing  with  him.  It  seems  certain  that  the  drafters  of  the 
charter  were  honest  in  their  intentions,  and  did  not  purpose  to 
set  up  a  feudal  oligarchy  in  the  place  of  a  royal  autocracy. 
They  were  only  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  andent  and  laudable  customs  of  the  realm. 

That  the  barons  were  right  to  suspect  John  is  suffidently 
shown  by  his  subsequent  conduct.    His  pretence  of  keeping  his 
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promise  hsted  ten  tlian  tiro  mottths;  by  August  lais  he  wu 
already  secretly  collecting  money  and  hiring  more  mercenaries. 
He  wrote  to  Rome  to  beg  the  pope  to  annul  the  charter, 
stating  that  all  his  troubles  had  come  upon  him  in  consequence 
of  his  dutiful  conduct  to  the  Holy  See.  He  also  stated  that 
be  had  taken  the  cross  as  a  crusader,  but  could  not  sail  to 
Palestine  as  kmg  as  his  subjects  were  putting  him  in  restraint. 
Innocent  IIL  at  once  took  the  hint;  in  September  Archbkhop 
Langton  was  suspended  for  disobedience  to  papal  commands, 
and  the  charter  was  declared  uncanoaical,  null  and  rdd. 
The  "troublers  of  the  king  and  kingdom"  were  declared 
excommunicate. 

Langton  departed  at  once  to  Rome,  to  endeavour  to  turn  the 
heart  of  his  former  patron,  a  task  in  which  he  utterly  failed. 
CMI  Wvi,  ^<^y  o^  ^^^  clergy  who  had  hitherto  supported  the 
baronial  cause  drew-  back  in  dismay  at  the  pope's 
attitude.  But  the  laymen  were  resolute,  and  prepared  for 
open  war,  which  broke  out  ia  October  121 5.  The  king,  who 
had  already  gathered  in  many  mercenaries,  gained  the  first 
advantage  by  capturing  Rochester  Castle  before  the  army 
of  the  barons  was  assembled.  So  formidable  did  heaf^ar  to 
them  for  the  moment  that  they  took  the  deplorable  step  of  in- 
viting the  foreign  foe  to  join  in  the  struggle.  Declaring  John 
deposed  because  he  had  broken  his  oath  to  observe  the  charter, 
they  offered  the  crown  to  Loub  of  France*  the  son  of  King 
Philip,  because  he  had  married  John's  niece  Blanche  of  Castile 
and  could  assert  in  her  right  a  claim  to  the  throne.  This  was  a 
most  unhappy  inspiration,  and  drove  into  neutrality  or  even 
into  the  king's  camp  many  who  had  previously  inclined  to  the 
party  of  reform.  But  John  did  his-  best  to  disgust  his  followers 
by  adopting  the  policy  of  carrying  out  fierce  and  purposeless 
raids  of  devastation  all  through  the  countryside,  while  refusing 
to  face  his  enemies  in  a  pitched  battle.  He  bore  himself  like  a 
captain  of  banditti  rather  than  a  king  in  his  own  country. 
Presently,  when  the  French  prince  came  over  with  a  considerable 
army  to  join  the  insurgent  barons,  he  retired  northward,  leaving 
London  and  the  home  counties  to  his  rival.  In  all  the  south 
country  only  Dover  and  ^^^dsor  castles  held  out  for  him.  His 
sole  success  was  that  he  raised  the  siege  of  Lincoln  by  driving 
off  a  detachment  of  the  baronial  army  which  was  besieging  it. 
^^^  Soon  after,  while  marching  from  Lynn  towards  Wfs- 
j^^  beach,  he  was  surprised  by  the  tide  in  the  fords  of  the 
Wash  and  lost  part  of  his  army  and  all  his  baggage  and 
treasure.  Next  day  he  fell  ill  of  rage  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
contracte^l  a  dysenteric  ailment,  and  died  a  week  later  at  Newaric 
(Oct.  19,  t2i6).  It  was  the  best  service  that  he  could  do  his 
kingdom.  Qwing  to  the  unwise  and  unpatriotic  conduct  of  the 
barons  in  summoning  over  Louis  of  France  to  their  aid,  John 
had  become  in  some  sort  the  representative-  of  national  inde- 
pendence. Yet  he  was  so  frankly  impossible  as  a  ruler  that,  save 
the  earis  of  Pembroke  and  Chester,  all  his  English  followers  had 
left  him,  and  he  had  no  one  to  back  him  but  the  papal  legate 
Gualo  and  a  band  of  foreign  mercenaries.  When  once  he  was 
dead,  and  his  heritage  fell  to  his  nine-year-old  son  Henry  III., 
whom  none  could  make  responsible  for  his  father's  doings,  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed. 

The  aged  William  Marshal,  eari  of  Pembroke,  by  far  the  most 
important  and  respectable  personage  who  had  adhered  to  John's 
HtaiyUL  ^^^*  assumed  the  position  of  regent.  He  at  once 
offered  in  the  name  of  the  young  king  pardon  and 
obHvion  of  offences  to  all  the  insurgent  barons.  At  the 
same  time  he  reissued  the  Great  Charter,  containing  all  the 
important  concessions  which  John  had  made  at  Runnymede, 
save  that  which  gave  the  control  of  taxation  to  the  tenants-in^ 
chief.  Despite  this  and  certain  other  smaller  omissions,  it  was 
a  document  which  would  satisfy  most  stibjects  of  the  erown, 
if  only  it  were  faithfully  observed.  The  youth  of  the  king  and 
the  good  reputation  of  the  eari  marshal  were  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee that,  for  some  years  at  any  rate,  an  honest  attempt  would  be 
made  to  redeem  the  pledge.  Very  soon  the  barons  began  to 
return  to  their  allegiance,  or  at  least  to  slacken  in  their  support 
of  Louis,  who  had  gfrsn  much  offence  by  his  openly  displayed 


dirtniu  of  kk  tMUtlnnft«wl  U»  uiiifagubad  pfcfereoce  for  his 
French  followers.  The  papal  iofluence  was  at  the  same  time 
employed  in  the  cause  of  King  Henry,  and  PhiKp  of  France  was 
forced  to  abandon  open  support  of  his  son,  thou^  he  naturally 
continued  to  give  him  secret  help  and  to  send  him  succours  of 
men  and  money. 

The  fortune  of  war,  however,  did  not  turn  without  a  battle. 
At  Lincoln,  on  the  loth  of  May  1317,  the  marshal  completely 
defeated  an  An^o-French  army  commanded  by  the 
count  of  Perche  and  the  earis  of  Winchester  and  Here- 
ford. The  former  was  slain,  the  other  two  taken 
prisoners,  with  more  than  300  knights  and  barons.  This  was  the 
death-blow  to  the  cause  of  Louis  ^  France;  when  it  was  followed 
up  by  the  defeat  in  the  Dover  Straits  of  a  fleet  which  was  bringing 
him  reinforcements  (Aug.  17),  he  despaired  of 'success  and  asked 
for  temts.  By  the  treaty  of  Lambeth  (Sept.  11,1317)  he^ecured 
an  amnesty  for  all  his  foltowers  and  an  indemnity  of  xo,ooo  markt 
for  himself;  Less  than  a  month  later  he  quitted  England;  the 
victorious  royalists  celebrated  Ms  departure  by  a  second  reissue 
of  the  Great  Charter,  which  contained  some  new  clauses  favour^ 
able  to  the  baronial  interest. 

After  the  departure  of  Prince  Louis  aod  his  foreigners  the  eari 
martial  had  to  take  up  much  the  same  task  that  bad  fallen  to 
Henry  II.  in  1154.  Now,  as  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  realm 
was  full  of  "  adulterine  castles/'  of  bands  of  robbers  who  had 
cloaked  their  plundering  under  the  pretence  of  loyal  service  t« 
the  king  or  the  French  prince,  and  of  local  magnates  who  had 
usurped  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  eadi  in  his  own  district. 
It  was  some  years  before  p^e  and  order  were  restored  in  the 
realm,  and  the  aged  Pembroke  died  in  1319  before  his  work  was 
completed.  After  his  decease  the  conduct  of  the  government 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  justiciar  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  the 
papal  legate  Pandulf ,  to  whom  the  marshal  had  qsedally  reccnn* 
mended  the  young  king.  Their  worst  enemies  were  those  who 
during  the  dvi!  war  had  been  their  best  friends,  the  mercenary 
captains  and  upstart  knights  whom  John  had  made  sheriffs  and 
castellans.  From  1 319  to  1334  deButi^i  was  constantly  occupied 
in  evicting  the  old  loyalists  from  castles  whidi  they  had  sdsed 
or  ofllces  which  they  had  disgraced.  In  several  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  mobilise  an  army  against  a  recalcitrant  magnate. 
The  most  troublesome  of  them  was  Ftlkes  de  Breaut^,  the  most 
famous  of  King  J<An's  foreign  condoUitri,  whose  minions  held 
Bedford  castle  against  the  justiciar  and  the  whole  shire  levy  of 
eastern  England  for  nearly  two  months  in  1334.  Tlie  castle  was 
taken  and  eighty  naen-at-arms  hanged  on  its  surrender,  but  Falkcs 
escaped  with  his  life  and  fled  to  France.  It  was  not  till  this  severe 
lesson  had  been  inflicted  on  the  faction  of  disorder  that  the 
pacification  of  England  could  be  considered  complete. 

The  fifty-six  years'  reign  of  Henry  III.  fcmns  one  of  the  periods 
during  which  the  mere  chronicle  of  events  may  seem  tedious 
and  trivial,  yet  the  movement  of  national  life  and  constitutional 
progress  was  very  important.  Except  during  the  stirring  epoch 
1 358-1365  there  was  IHtle  that  was  dramatic  or  striking  in  the 
events  of  the  reign.  Yet  the  England  of  x  373  was  widely  different 
from  the  England  of  isi6.  The  futile  and  thriftless  yet  busy 
and  self-important  king  was  one  of  those  sovereigns  who  irritate 
their  subjects  into  <^>position  by  injudicious  activity.  He  waa 
not  a  ruffian  or  a  tyrant  like  his  father,  and  had  indeed  not  a  few 
of  the  domestic  virtues.  But  he  was  constitutionally  incapable 
of  keeping  a  prbmlse  or  paying  a  debt.  Not  being  strong- 
handed  or  capable,  he  could  never  face  criticism  nor  sup|Hesa 
discontent  by  force,  as  a  king  of  the  type  of  Henry  I.  or  Henry  II. 
would  have  done.  He  generally  gave  way  when  pressed,  without 
attempting  an  appeal  to  arms;  he  would  then  swear  an  oath  to 
observe  the  Great  Charter,  and  be  detected  in  violating  it  agaia 
within  a  few  months.  Ifis  greatest  fault  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects 
was  his  love  of  foreigners;  since  Joha  had  lost  Normandy  the 
English  baronage  had  become  as  national  In  spirit  as  the 
commons.  The  old  Angio-Norman  bouses  had  forgotten  the 
tradition  of  their  origin,  and  now  formed  but  a  small  section  d 
the  aristocracy;  the  newer  families,  sprung  from  the  officials 
of  the  first  two  Henries,  had  always  been  Engfish  in  spirit. 
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Unfortunately  for  hidisclf  tbb  tb'rd  Henfy  inherited  the  cod- 
tlnenlal  cosmopolitanism  of  his  Angevin  ancestors,  and  found 
himself  confronted  with  a  nation  which  was  growing  ever  more 
and  more  insular  in  its  ideals.  He  had  all  the  ambitions  of  bis 
grandfather  Henry  IL;  his  dreams  were  of  shattering  the 
newly-formed  kingdom  of  France,  the  creation  of  Philip  Augustus, 
and  of  recovering  all  the  lost  lands  of  his  forefathers  on  the  Seine 
and  Loire.  Occasionally  his  views  grew  yet  wider^he  would 
knit  up  alliances  all  over  Christendom  and  dominate  the  West. 
Nothing  could  have  been  wilder  and  more  unpractical  than  the 
scheme  on  which  he  set  his  heart  in  1255-1457,  a  plan  for  con- 
quering Naples  and  Sicily  for  his  second  son.  Moreover  it  was 
a  great  hindrance  to  him  that  he  was  a  consistent  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  papacy.  He  had  never  forgotten  the  services 
of  the  legates  Pandulf  and  Gualo  to  himself  and  his  father,  and 
was  always  ready  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  political  schemes  <k  the 
popes,  even  when  it  was  difficult  to  see  that  any  English  interests 
were  involved  in  them.  His  designs,  which  were  always  shifting 
from  point  to  point  of  the  continent,  did  not  appeal  in  the  least 
to  his  subjects,  who  took  little  interest  in  Poitou  or  Touraine, 
and  none  whatever  in  Italy.  After  the  troubled  times  which 
had  lasted  from  1214  to  1224  they  desired  nothing  more  than 
peace,  quietness  and  good  governance.  They  had  no  wish  to 
furnish  their  master  with  taxation  for  French  wars,  or  to  follow 
his  banner  to  distant  Aquitaine.  But  most  of  all  did  they  dislike 
his  practice  of  flooding  England  with  strangers  from  beyo&d 
seas,  for  whom  offices  and  endowments  had  to  be  found.  The 
OMMnent  that  he  had  got  rid  of  the  jioncst  and  capable  old 
Justiciar  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  had  pacified  the  country  during 
his  minority,  and  set  the  machinery  of  government  once  more 
in  regular  order,  Henry  gave  himself  over  to  fostering  horde 
after  horde  of  foreign  favourites.  There  was  first  his  Poitevin 
chancellor,  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester,  with  a  numer- 
ous band  of  his  relations  and  dependents.  As  a  sample  of  the 
king's  methods  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  once  made  over 
nineteen  of  the  thirty-five  sheriffdoms,  within  a  fortnight,  to  Peter 
of  Rivaux,  a  nephew  of  the  chancellor.  Des  Roches  was  driven 
from  office  aftei'two  years  (1234),  and  his  friends  and  relativea 
fell  with  him.  But  they  were  only  the  earliest  of  the  king's  aUen 
favourites;  quite  ns  greedy  were  the  second  family  of  his  mother^ 
Isabella  of  Angoul^me,  who  after  King  John's  death  had  married 
her  old  betr<^ed,  Hugh  of  Lusignan.  Henry  seoured  great 
English  marriages  for  three  of  them,  and  made  the  fourth, 
Aymer,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Their  kinsmen  and  dependents 
were  equally  welcomed.  Even  more  numerous  and  bo  less  ex- 
pensive to  the  realm  were  the  Provencal  and  Savoyard  relatives 
of  Henry's  queen,  Eleanor  of  Provence.  The  king  made  one  of 
her  uncles,  Boniface  of  Savoy,  archbishop  of  Canterbury — it 
was  three  years  before  he  deified  to  come  over  to  take  up  the 
post,  and  then  he  was  discovered  to  be  illiterate  and  underical  in 
his  habits,  an  unworthy  successor  for  Langton  and  Edmund  of. 
Abingdon,  the  great  primates  who  went  before  him.  Peter  of 
Savoy,  another  uncle,  was  perhaps  the  most  shamdess  of  all 
the  b^ars  for  the  king's  bounty;  not  only  was  he  made  earl 
of  Richmond,  but  his  debts  were  repeatedly  paid  and  great  sums 
were  given  him  to  help  his  continental  adventures. 
•  King  Henry's  personal  rule  lasted  from  1232,  the  year  in 
which  he  deprived  Hubert  de  Burgh  of  his  justictarship  and 
confiscated  most  of  his  lands,  down  to  1258.  It  was  thriftless 
arbitrary,  and  lacking  in  continuity. of  poli^,  yet  not  tyrannical 
or  crueL  If  he  had  been  a  worse  man  he  would  have  been  put 
tinder  coptrol  long  before  by  his  irritated  subjects.  All  through 
these  twenty-six  years  he  was  being  opposed  and  criticised  by 
a  party  which  embraced  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  section 
of  the  baronage  and  the  hierarchy.  It  numbered  among  its 
leaders  the  good  archbishop,  Edmund  of  Abingdon,  and  Robert 
Grosseteste,  the  active  and  learned  bishop  of  Lincoln;  it  was 
not  infrequently  aided  by  the  king's  brother  Richard,  earl  of 
Comwally  who  did  not  share  Henry's  blind  admiration  for  his 
foreign  relatives^  But  it  only  found  its  permanent  guiding 
spirit,  somewhat  late  in  the  reign,  when  Simon*  de  Montfort, 
carl  of   Leicester,  became  the  habitual  mouthpieos  ol   the 


grievances  of  the  natioii.  Tho  great  eari  had,  oddly  enough, 
commenced  his  career  as  one  of  the  king's  foreign  favourites. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Amida,  countess  of  Leicester, 
but  his  father,  Simon  the  Eider,  a  magnate  whose  M^mSjH 
French  interests  were  greater  than  his  English,  had 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Philip  Augustus  in  the  days  of  King  John 
and  the  Ldccster  estates  had  been  confiscated.  Simon,  reared 
as  a  Frenchman,  came  over  in  1230  to  petition  for  their  re* 
storation.  He  not  only  obtained  it,  but  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  English  baronage  married  the  king^  sister  Eleanor  in  1 238. 
For  some  time  he  was  in  high  favour  with  his  brother-in-law, 
and  was  looked  upon  by  the  English  as  no  better  than  Aymer 
de  Valence  or  Peter  of  Savoy.  But  he  quarrelled  with  the  fickle 
king,  and  adhered  ere  long  to  the  party  of  opposition.  A  long 
experience  of  his  character  and  actions  convinced  barons  and 
comaions  alike  that  he  was  a  just  and  sincere  man,  a  friend  of 
good  governance,  and  an  honest  opponent  of  arbitrary  and  un- 
constitutional rule.  He  had  become  such  a  thorough  English- 
man in  his  views  and  prejudices,  that  by  12  50  he  was  esteemed 
the  natural  exponent  of  aU  the  wrongs  of  the  realm.  He  was 
austere  and  religious;  many  of  his  closest  friends  were  among  the 
more  saintly  of  the  national  dergy.  By  the  end  of  his  life  the 
man  who  hod  started  as  the  king's  unpopular  minion  was  Jmowa 
as  "  Earl  Simon  the  Righteous,"  and  had  become  the  respected 
leader  olthe  national  opposiUon  to  h»  royal  brother-in-law. 

Though  Henry's  taxes  were  vexatious  and  never-ending, 
though  his  subservience  to  the  pope  and  his  flighty  interference 
in  foreign  politics  were  ever  irritating  the  magnates  cwntttttm 
and  the  people,  and  though  outbreaks  of  turbulence  9iBnkm4 
were  not  unknown  during  his  long  period  of  persona)  J"*' 
rule,  it  would  yet  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  central  «••«»''* 
years  of  the   X3th  century  as  an   unprosperous  period  for 
Enghuid.    Indeed   it   would  be  more   correa  to  regard  the 
perk>d  as  one  of  steady  national  development  in  wealth,  culture 
and  unity.    The  towns  were  growing  fast,  and  extending  their 
municipal  liberties;  the  necessities  of  John  and  the  facile  care- 
lessness of  Henry  led  to  the  grant  of  innumerable  charters  and 
privileges.    As  was  to  be  seen  again  during  the  first  period  of  the 
rdgn  of  Charies  L,  political  irritation  is  not  incompatiUe  either 
with  increasing  material  prosperity  or  with  great  intellectual 
devdopment.   The  king's  futile  activity  led  to  ever  more  frequent 
gatherings  of  the  Great  Council,  in  which  the.  theory  of  |he 
constitution  was  gradually  hammered  out  by  countless  debates 
between  the  sovereign  and  h»  subjects.    Every  time  that  Henry 
confirmed  the  Great  Charter,  the  fact  that  England  was  already 
a  limited  monarchy  became  more  evident.    It  is  curious  to  find 
that— 4ike  his  father  John—he  hhnsdf  contributed  unconsdously 
to    advances    towards    rq>resentative  government,     st^^ 
John's  writ  of  X  2 13,  bidding  "  discreet  men  "  from  each     mimgt  •# 
shire  to  present  themselves  at  Oxford,  found  its     MfH^ 
parallel  in  another  writ  of  1 253  which  bids  four  knightly     ""^ 
delegates  from  each  county  to  appear  along  with  the  tenants- 
in-chief,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  king's  needs.    When 
coimty  members  begin  to  present  tbemsdves  along  with  the 
barons  at  the  national  assembly,  the  conception  of  paHiament 
is  already  reached.    And  indeed. we  may  note  that  the  precise 
.word  "parliament"  first  appears  in  the  chroniders  and  in  official 
documents  about  the  middle  of  Henry's  reign.    By  iu  end  the 
term  is  universally  acknowledged  and  employed. 

We  may  discern  during  these  same  years  a  great  intellectual 
activity.  This  was  the  time  of  rapid  devdopment  in  the  nnfvcr- 
sities,  where  not  only  were  the  scholastic  philosophy 
and  systematic  theology  eagerly  studied,  but  figures  j^m/Mi. 
appear  like  that  of  the  great  Roger  Bacon,  a  sdentific 
researcher  of  the  first  rank,  whose  discoveries  in  optics  and 
chemistry  caused  his  contemporaries  to  suspect  him  Of  magical 
aru.  His  teaching  at  Oxford  in  iaso-1357  feO  precisely  into 
the  years  of  the  worst  misgovemance  of  Henry  III.  It  was  the 
same  with  law,  an  essentially  X3th-ce&tury  study;  it  was  just 
in  this  age  thai  the  coacfeptioo  of  law  as  something  not  depend- 
ing on  the  pleasure  of  the  king*  nor  compiled  from  mere  collected 
ancestial  costoos,  but  sxisting  as  a  logical  satity,  becamt 
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generally  prevalent.  The  fecUng  is  thoroughly  well  expressed 
by  the  partisan  of  Montfort  who  wrote  in  his  jingling  Latin 
verse: — 

"  Dicitur  vulgariter '  at  rex  vult  lex  vadit ': 
Veritas  vult  aliter:  nam  lex  stat,  rex  cadit.'* 

Law  has  become  something  greater  than,  and  independent  of, 
royal  caprice.  The  great  lawyers  of  the  day,  of  whom  Bracton 
4s  the  most  celebrated  name,  were  spinning  theories  of  its  origin 
and  development  studying  Roman  precedents,  and  turning  the 
medley  of  half-understood  Saxon  and  Norman  customs  into  a 
system. 

Intellectual  growth  was  accompanied  "by  great  religious 
activity;  it  is  no  longer  merdy  on  the  old  questions  of  dispute 
between  church  and  state  that  men  were  straining 
^1^^?!^  thdr  minds.  The  reign  of  Henry  III.  saw  the  invasion 
imm.  of  England  by  the  friars,  originally  the  moral  re- 
formers of  thdr  day,  who  preached  the  superiority 
of  the  missionary  life  over  the  merdy  contemj^tive  life  of 
the  old  religious  orders,  and  came,  preaching  holy  poverty, 
to  minister  to  souls  neglected  by  worldly  incumlxmts  and 
political  prelates  (see  Mendicant  Movement).  The  mendi- 
cants, Dominican  and  Frandscan,  lock  rapid  root  in  England; 
the  number  ol  friaries  erected  in  the  reign  of.  Henry  IIL  is 
astounding.  For  two  generations  they  seem  to  have  absorbed 
into  thdr  ranks  all  the  most  active  and  energetic  of  those  who 
fdt  a  derical  vocation.  It  is  most  noteworthy  that  they  were 
joined  by  thinkers  such  as  Grossetcste,  Adam  Marsh,  Roger 
Bacon,  Duns  Scotus  and  William  of  Ockham.  Still  more  strik- 
ing is  tho  fact  that  the  friars  threw  thenndves  energetically  into 
the  cause  of  political  reform,  and  that  several  of  thdr  leading 
brothers  were  the  dose  friends  and  counsellors  of  Simon  de 
Montfort. 

Architecture  and  art  generally  were  making  rapid  strides 
during  this  stirring  time.  The  lofty  Eariy  English  style  had 
Lkerat  ^^^  complctdy  superseded  the  more  heavy  and 
sad  art.  Sombre  Norman,  and  it  was  predsdy  during  the  years 
of  the  maladministration  of  Henry  IIL  that  some  of 
the  most  splendid  of  the  English  cathedrals,  Salisbury  (1220- 
I2s8)  and  Wells  (1230-1239),  were  built  The  king  himsdf, 
when  rearing  the  new  Westminster  Abbey  over  the  grave  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  spent  for  once  some  of  his  money  on  a 
worthy  object.  It  may  be  noted  that  he  showed  a  special  rever- 
ence for  the  old  Englbh  royal  saint,  and  christened  his  eldest 
son  after  him;  while  his  second  bore  the  name  of  Edmund, 
the  East  Anglian  martyr.  Hiese  were  the  first  occasions  on 
which  princes  of  the  Angevin  house  recdved  names  4hat  were 
not  drawn  from  the  obmmon  continental  stock,  but.  recalled 
the  days  before  the  Cohquest.  The  reappearance  of  these  old 
Englisn  names  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  vernacular 
was  reasserting  itsdf.  Though  French  was  still  the  language 
of  the  court  and  of  law,  a  new  literat\ire  was  already  growing 
up  in  the  native  tongue,  with  such  worics  as  Layamon's  BnU 
and  the  Ormulum  as  its  first  fruits.  Henry  III.  himself  on  rare 
occasions  used  English  for  a  state  document. 

All  these  facts  make  it  suffidently  dear  that  England  was 
irritated  rather  than  crushed  by  Henry's  irregultf  taxation  and 
thriftless  expenditure.  The  nation  was  growing  and  prospering, 
despite  of  its  master's  m^dministration  of  its  resources.  (Hi 
several  occasions  when  he  endeavoured  to  commit  parliaments 
to  back  his  bills  and  endorse  his  policy,  they  refused  to  help  Mm, 
and  lef I  him  to  face  his  debts  as  best  he  might.  This  was  esped- 
ally  the  cose  with  the  insane  contract  which  he  made  with  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  in  i2S4«  when  he  bound  the  realm  of  England  to 
find  140,000  marks  to  equip  an  army  for  the  conquest  of  Naples 
and  Sidly.  Henry  hcktd  the  energy  to  attempt  to  take  by  force 
what  he  could  not  obtain  by  persuasion,  and  preferred  to  break 
his  baigain  with  the  pope  rather  than  to  risk  the  chance  of  dvil 
war  at  home. 

It  was  over  this  Sicilian  scheme,  the  crowning  foUy  of  the 
king,  that  public  opinion  at  last  grew  so  hot  that  the  intermittent 
criticism  and  grumbling  of  the  baronage  and  the  nation  passed 
into  vigorous  and  masterful  acticii.    At  the  "  Mad  Parliamentt" 


which  met  at  Oxford,  1258,  the  barons  Infomed  thdr  master 
that  his  misgovemment  bad  grown  so  hopdess  that  they  were 
resolved  to  put  him  under  constitutional  restraints,  p^gritt 
They  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty-four,  in  which  comttat 
Simon  de  Montfort  was  the  leading  spirit,  and  en-  ya*A»« 
trusted  ft  with  the  duty,  not  only  of  formulating  ^J^JJ^*' 
lists  of  grievances,  but  of  sedng  that  they  were  re- 
dressed. Henry  found  that  he  had  practically  no  supporters 
save  his  unpopular  foreign  relatives  and  favourites,  and  yidded 
perforce.  To  keep  him  in  bounds  the  celebrated  *' Provisions 
of  Oxford  "  were  framed.  They  provided  Xhat  he  was  to  do 
nothing  without  the  consent  of  a  permanent  council  of  fifteen 
barons  and  bishops,  and  that  all  his  finances  were  to  be  controlled 
by  another  committee  of  twenty-four  persons!  All  aliens  were 
to  be  eq>elled  from  the  realm,  and  even  the  king's  household 
was  to  be  "  reformed  "  by  his  self-constituted  guardians.  The 
inevitable  oath  to  observe  honestly  all  the  conditions  <rf  the 
Great  Charter  of  1215  was,  as  usual,  extorted  from  him  with 
spedal  formalities.  Though  Montfort  and  the  barons  voiced  the 
public  discontent,  the  constitution  which  they  thus  imposed 
<»  the  king  had  nothing  p<9ular  about  it.  The  royal  functions 
of  which  Henry  was  stripped  were  to  be  exercised  by  a  series  of 
baronial  committees.  The  arrangement  was  Coo  cumbersome^ 
for  there  was  nothing  which  would  be  called  a  central  execu- 
tive; the  three  bodies  (two  of  twenty-four  members  eadi,  the 
third  of  fifteen)  were  interdependent,  and  none  of  them  pos- 
sessed effident  control  over  the  others.  It  was  small  wonder 
that  th^  constitution  established  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
was  found  unworkable.  They  were  not  even  popular — the 
small  landholders  and  subtenants  discovered  that  their  interests 
had  not  been  suffidently  regarded,  and  lent  themsdves  to  an 
agitation  against  the  provisional  government,  which  was  got 
up  by  Edmd,  the  kiitg's  ddest  son,  who  now  appeared  promi- 
nently in  history  for  the  first  time.  To  condliate  them  the 
barons  allowed  the  "  Provisions  of  Westminster  "  to  be  enacted 
in  1 259,  in  which  the  power  of  feudal  courts  was  considerably 
restricted,  and  many  dasses  of  suit  were  transferred  to  the  royiJ 
tribunals,  a  suffident  proof  that  the  king's  judges  did  not  share 
in  the  odium  which  appertained  to  their  master,  and  were  re* 
garded  as  honest  and  impartial- 

The  limited  m<»iarchy  established  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
lasted  only  three  years.  Sedng  the  barons  quarrelling  among 
themsdves,  and  Montfort  accused  of  ambition  and  overweening 
masterfulness  by  many  of  his  colleagues,  the  king  took  heart. 
Copying  the  example  of  his  father  in  1215,  he  obtained  from  the 
pope  a  bull,  which  declared  the  new  constitution  irregular  and 
illegal,  and  absolved  him  from  his  oath  to  abide  by  it  He  then 
b^^  toTecall  his  fordgn  friends  and  rdatives,  and  to  assemble 
mercenaries.  De  Montfort  answered  by  raising  an  army,  arrest- 
ing prominent  aliens,  and  sdzing  the  lands  which  the  king  had 
given  them.  Henry  thereupon,  finding  his  forces  too  weak  to 
face  the  eari,  Xxnck  rduge  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  proposed 
an  arbitration.  He  offered  to  submit  his  case  to  Louis  IX.,  the 
saintly  king  of  France,  whose  virtues  were  known  and  respected 
all  over  Europe,  if  the  baronial  party  would  do  the  same.  An 
appeal  to  the  pope  they  would  have  laughed  to  scorn;  but  the 
confidence  fdt  in  the  probity  of  the  French  king  was  so  great 
that  Montfort  advised  his  friends  to  accede  to  the  proposal. 
This  was  an  unwise  step.  Louis  was  a  saint,  but  he  was  sQso 
an  autocratic  kiog,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  constitution^ 
customs  of  England.  Having  heard  the  daims  of  the  king  and 
the  barons,  he  issued  the  mise  of  Amiens  (Jan.  23, 1 264),  so  called 
from  the  dty  at  which  he  dated  it,  a  document  which  stated  that 
King  Henry  ought  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  Magna  Carta,  to 
which  he  had  so  often  given  his  assent,  but  that  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford  were  wholly  invalid  and  derogatory  to  the  royal 
dignity.  "  We  ordain,"  he  wrote,  *'  that  the  king  shall  have  fuU 
power  and  free  jurisdiction  over  bis  realm,,  as  in  the  days  bdore 
the  said  Provisions."  The  pope  shortly  afterwards  confirmed 
the  French  king's  award. 

Simon  de  Montfort  and  fab  friends  were  pnt  in  an  awk- 
ward podtioB  by  this  dedsioB,  to  which  they  had  to  unwisely 
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odnuMittfed  themsehret.  But  they  did  not  Iwsitste  todcclaie  that 
they  must  repudiate  the  mise.  Simon  declared  that  it  would  be 
a  worse  perjury  to  abandon  his  oath  to  keep  the  Provisiona  of 
Oxford  than  Us  oath  to  abide  by  the  French  king's  award. 
He  took  arms  agaiti  at  the  head  of  the  Londoners  and  his  personal 
adherents^and  allies.  Bnt  many  of  the  barons  stood  neutral, 
not  seeing  how  they  could  refuse  to  accept  the  arbitration  they 
bad  courted,  while  a  number  not  inconsiderable  joined  the  king, 
deciding  that  Leicester  had  passed  the  limits  of  reasonable  loyalty, 
and  that  their  first  duty  was  to  the  crown. 

Hence  It  came  to  pass  that  in  the  tampaign  of  1364  Simon 
was  supported  by  a  minority  only  of  the  baronial  class,  and  the 
king's  array  Was  the  larger.  The  fortune  of  war  in* 
dined  at  first  in  favour  of  the  rosralists,  who  captured 
Northampton  and  Nottingham.  But  when  it  came 
'j^^  to  open  battle,  the  military  skill  of  the  eail  suflked 
"^''  to  compensate  fbr  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers:  At 
Lewes,  on  the  14th  of  May,  he  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the 
king's  army.  Henry  himself,  his  brother  Richard  of  Cornwall, 
and  many  hundreds  of  his  chief  supporters  were  taken  prisoners. 
His  son  Prince  Edward,  who  had  been  victorious  on  his  own  flank 
of  the  battle,  and  bad  not  been  caught  in  the  rout,  gave  himsdf 
up  next  morning,  widihig  to  share  his  father's  fate,  and  not  to 
prolong  a  civil  war  which  seemed  to  have  become  hopeless. 

On  the  day  that  followed  his  victory  Leicester  extorted  from 
the  captive  king  the  document  called  the  "  mise  of  Lewes," 
in  which  Henry  {m>mlsed  to  abide  by  all  the  terms 
^JJJJJ^'  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  as  well  as  to  uphold  the 
0MI.  Great  Charter  and  the  old  customs  of  the  rcnlm. 
Montfort  was  determined  to  put  his  master  under 
political  tutelage  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  summoned  a  parlia* 
ment,  in  which  four  knights  elected  by  each  shire  were  present, 
to  establish  the  new  constitution.  It  ai^inted  Simon,  with 
his  closest  allies,  the  young  earl  of  Gloucester  and  the  bishop  of 
Chichester,  as  electors  who  were  to  choose  a  privy  council  for 
the  king  and  to  fill  up  all  offices  of  state.  The  king  was  to  exer> 
else  no -act  of  sovereignty  save  by  the  consent  of  the  councillors, 
of  whom  three  were  to  follow  his  person  wherever  he  went. 
This  was  a  far  simpler  constitution  than  that  framed  at  Oxford 
in  xa58>  but  It  was  even  more  liable  to  criticism.  For  if  the 
**  Provisions  "  had  established  a  government  by  baronial  com- 
mittees, the  parliament  of  i^  created  one  which  was  a  mere 
party  administration.  For  the  victorious  faction,  naturany  but 
unwisely,  took  all  power  for  themselves,  and  filled  every  sheriff- 
dom, castellany  and  judicial  office  with  their  own  firm  friends. 
Simon's  care  to  commit  the  commons  to  his  cause  by  summon- 
ing them  to  his  parliament  did  not  suffice  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  the  government  which  he  had  set  up  was  not  representative 
of  the  whole  nation.  He  himself  was  too  much  like  a  dictator; 
even  his  own  followers  complained  that  he  was  over-masterful, 
and  the  most  important  of  thfem,  the  young  earl  of  Gloucester, 
was  gradually  estranged  from  him  by  finding  his  requests  often 
refused  and  his  aims  crossed  by  the  old  carl's  action.  The  new 
government  lasted  less  than  two  years,  and  was  slowly  losing 
prestige  all  the  time.-  Its  first  failure  was  in  the  repression  of 
the  surviving  royalists.  Isolated  castles  in  several  districts  held 
out  in  the  king's  name,  and  the  whole  March  of  Wales  was  never 
properiy  subdued.  When  Simon  turned  the  native  Welsh  prince 
Llewelyn  against  the  marcher  barons,  he  gave  great  offence; 
he  was  accused  of  sacrificing  Englishmen  to  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  new  regime  did  not  give  England  the  peace  which  it  had 
promised;  its  eneraiesnnaintained  that  it  did  not  even  give  the 
good  governance  of  which  Simon  had  made  so  many  promises. 
It  certainly  appears  that  some  of  his  followers,  and  notably  his 
three  reckless  sons,  had  given  good  cause  for  offence  by  high- 
handed and  selfish  acts.  Much  indignatidn  was  provoked  by 
the  sight  of  the  king  kept  continually  in  ward  by  his  pniry 
councillors  and  treat^  with  systematic  neglect;  but  the  treat- 
ment of  his  son  was  even  more  resented.  Edward,  thoi]^  he 
had  given  little  caiKe  of  offence,  and  had  behaved  admirably  in 
refusing  to  continue  the  civil  war,  was  deprived  of  hfo  earldom 
oi  Chester,  and  put  under  the  same  restndnit  as  his.iather. 


There  was  no  good  reason  for  treating  him  so  harshly,  and  his 
state  was  much  pitied. 

Montfort  attempted  to  strengthen  his  position,  and  to  show 
his  confidence  in  the  commons,  by  summoning  to  his  second 
and  last  pariiament,  that  of  1265,  a  new  element — two  citizens 
from  each  dty  and  two  hurgesses  from  each  "borough  in  the 
realm.  It  most  be  confessed  that  his  object  was  probably  not 
to  introduce  a  great  constitutional  improvement,  and  to  make 
pariiament  more  representative,  but  rather  to  compensate  for 
the  great  gaps  upon  the  baronial  benches  by  showing  a  multitudo 
of  lesser  adherents,  for  the  towns  were  his  firm  supporters. 
The  actual  procwidings  of  this  p^cular  assembly  had  no  great 
importance. 

Two  months  later  Prince  Edward  escaped  from  his  confine- 
ment, and  fled  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  now  declared  him- 
self a  royalist.  They  raised  an  army,  which  seised  the  fords  of 
the  Severn,  fai  order  to  prevent  de  Montfort — ^wfao  was  then  at 
Hereford  with  the  captive  king~*from  getting  back  to  London 
or  the  Midlands.  Tbt  eari,  who  could  only  raise  a  trifling  force 
in  the  Marches,  where  the  barons  were  all  his  enemies,  failed  in 
several  attempts  to  force  a  passage  eastward.  But  his  friends 
raised  %  considerable  host,  which  marched  under  his  son  Simon 
the  Younger  and  the  eari  of  Oxford,  to  faU  on  the  rear  of  the 
royalists.  Prince  Edward  now  dispkyed' skilful  generalship-^ 
hastily  turning  backward  he  surprised  and  scattered  the  army 
of  relief  at  Kenilworth  (Aug.  i);  be  was  then  free  to  deal  with 
the  earl,  who  had  at  last  succeeded  in  passing  the  Se\'em  during 
his  absence.  Onthe4thof  August  he  beset  Montfort 's  j^^^^  . 
little  force  with  five-fold  numbers,  and  absohitdy  ^|^S|^ 
exterminated  it  at  Evesbam.  Simon  fought  most 
gallantly,  and  was  left  dead  on  the  fidd  along  with  his  eldest  soa 
Hairy,  his  justiciar  Hugh  De^ienser,  and  the  flower  of  bis  party. 
The  king  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son's  followers,  and  was  once 
more  free. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  victorious  party  would 
now  introduce  a  policy  of  reaction  and  autocratic  government. 
But  the  king  was  old  and  broken  by  his  late  misfortunes:  his- 
son  the  prince  was  wise  beyond  his  3reats,  and  Gloucester  and 
many  other  of  the  present  supporters  of  the  crown  had  originally 
been  friends  of  reform,  and  had  not  abandoned  their  old  views. 
They  had  deserted  Montfort  becanse  he  was  autocratic  and 
masterful,  not  becasse  they  had  altogether  disapproved  of  his 
policy.  Hence  we  find  Gloucester  insisting  that  the  remnant; 
of  the  vanquished  party  should  not  be  subjected  to  over  heavy 
punishment,  and  even  making  an  armed  demonstration*  in  the 
q>ring  of  1267,  to  demand  the  re-enactment  of  the  Provisions- 
of  Oxfwd.  Ultimatdy  the  troubles  of  the  redm  were  ended 
by  the  Dictum  of  Kenilworth  (Oct.  31,  ia66)  and  the  Statute 
<rf  Marlborough  (Nov.  1267).  The  former  allowed  nearly  all  of 
Montfort's  faction  to  obtain  amnesty  and  regain  thdr  estates 
on  the  pasrment  of  heavy  fines;  only  Simon's  own  Ldcestet 
estates  and  those  of  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  were  confiscated. 
The  latter  established  a  form  of  constitution  in  which  many» 
if  not  all,  of  the  innovations  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  were 
embodied.  The  only  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  pacification  wa» 
that  Llewelyn  of  Wales,  who  had  ravaged  the  whole  March  while 
he  was  Montfort's  ally,  was  allowed  to  keep  a  broad  region  (the 
greater  part  of  the  modem  shire  6i  Denbigh)  which  he  had  won 
back  from  its  English  holders.  His  power  in  a  more  indirect 
fashion  extended  itself  over  much  of  Mid- Wales.  The  line  ct 
the  March  was  distinctly  moved  backward  by  the  treaty  of  1267. 

Ring  Henry  survived  his  rest<»ation  to  nominal,  if  not 
actual,  authority  for  seven  years.    He  was  now  too  fed>le  t<» 
indulge  in  any  of  his  former  freaks  of  foreign  policy^   g^  f^  , 
and  allowed  the  realm  to  be  governed  under  his  son's    ii^aiy^a. 
eye  by  veteran  bureaucrats,  who  l^pt  to  the  old  cus^ 
toms  of  the  land.    Everything  settled  down  so  peacefully  that 
when  the  prince  todc  the  cross,  and  went  off  to  the  Crusadss  in 
1270,  no  trouble  followed.    Edwond  was  still  absent  in  Palestine 
when  his  father  died,  on  the  i6th  <rf  November  1272.    For  the 
first  time  in  English  history  there  was  no  form  of  dection  ol 
the  new  king,  whose  acocasion  was  quietly  acknowledged  bj  tbo 
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•ffldab  and  the  nation.  It  was  neariy  tiro  years  after  his 
father's  death  that  he  reached  En^aod,  yet  absolutely  no  trouble 
had  occurred  during  his  absence.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
leisurely  journey  home  to  pacify  the  turbulent  Gascony,  and  to 
visit  Paris  and  make  a  treaty  with  King  Philip  111.  by  which 
the  frontiers  of  his  duchy  of  Aquitaine  were  rectified,  to  some 
slight  extent,  in  his  favour.  He,  of  course,  did  homage  for  the 
holding,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him. 

The  reign  which  began  with  this  unwonted  quietness  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  epoch  of  all  English  medieval 
g^gg^i^  history  in  the  way  of  the  definition  and  settlement  of 
the  constitution.  Edward  L  was  a  remarkaUe  figure, 
by  far  the  ablest  of  all  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet. 
He  understood  the  problem  that  was  before  him,  the  construction 
of  a  working  constitution  from  the  old  ancestral  customs  of  the 
EngUsh  monarchy  plus  the  newer  ideas  that  had  been  embodied 
in  the  Great  Charter,  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  the  scanty 
l^;i&lation  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  Edward  knred  royal  power, 
but  he  was  wise  in  his  generation,  and  saw  that  be  could  best 
secure  the  loyalty- of  his  subjects  by  assenting  to  so  many  of 
the  new  constitutional  restraints  as  were  compatible  with  his 
own  practical  control  of  the  policy  of  the  realm.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  refer  all  important  matters  to  his  parliament,  and  (as 
we  shall  see)  he  improved  the  shape  of  that  body  by  reintroduc- 
ing into  it  the  borough  members  who  had  appeared  for  the  fiist 
time  in  Montfort 's  assembly  of  1265.  He  would  have  liked 
to  make  parliament,  no  doubt,  a  mere  meeting  for  the  voting 
of  taxation  with  the  smallest  possible  friction.  But  he  fully 
realized  that  this  dream  was  impossible,  and  was  wise  enough 
to  give  way,  whenever  opposition  grew  too  strong  and  bitter. 
He  had  not  fought  throuj^  the  dvil  wars  of  1263-66  without 
learning  hts  lesson.  There  was  a  point  beyond  which  it  was 
unwise  to  provdte  the  baronage  or  the  commons,  and,  unlike 
his  flighty  and  thriftless  father,  he  knew  where  that  point  came 
The  constitutional  quarrels  of  his  reign  were  conducted  with 
decency  and  order,  because  the  king  knew  his  own  limitations, 
and  because  his  subjects  trusted  to  his  wisdom  and  moderation 
in  times  of  crisis.  Edward  indeed  was  a  man  worthy  of  respect, 
if  not  of  affection.  His  private  life  was  grave  and  seemly,  his 
court  did  not  sin  by  luxury  or  extravagance.  His  chosen 
ministers  were  wise  and  experienced  ofl&dals,  whom  no  man  could 
call  favourites  or  accuse  id  maladministratioo.  .  He  was  sincerely 
reUgiotts,  self-restrained  and  courteous,  though  occasicmally, 
under  provocation,  he  could  burst  out  into  a  ro3ral  rage.  He 
was  a  good  master  and  a  firm  friend.  Moreover,  he  had  a 
genuine  regard  for  the  sanctity  <d  a  promise,  the  one  thing  in 
which  his  father  had  been  most  wanting.  It  is  true  that  some- 
times he  kept  his  oaths  or  carried  out  his  {hedges  with  the  literal 
punctuality  of  a  lawyer,  rather  than  with  the  chivalrous  gener- 
osity of  a  kni^t.  But  at  any  rate  he  always  endeavoured  to 
discharge  an  obligation,  even  if  he  sometimes  interpreted  it  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law  and  not  with  liberality.  A  conscien- 
tious man  according  to  his  lights,  he  took  as  his  device  the  motto 
Pactum  sena,  *'  keep  troth,"  which  was  afterwards  inscribed  on 
hb  tomb,  and  did  his  best  to  live  up  to  it.  Naturally  he  ex- 
pected the  same  accuracy  from  other  men,  and  when  be  did  not 
meet  it  he  could  be  harsh  and  unrdenting  in  the  punishment 
that  he  inflicted.  To  sum  up  his  character  it  must  be  added  that 
he  was  a  very  great  soldier.  The  headlong  cotirage  which  he 
diowed  at  Lewes,  his  first  battle,  was  soon  tempered  by  caution, 
and  already  in  1 365  he  had  shown  that  he  could  plan  a  campaign 
with  skiU.  In  his  later  military  career  he  was  the  first  general 
who  showed  on  a  large  scale  how  the  national  English  weapon, 
the  bow,  could  win  fights  when  properiy  combined  with  the 
charge  of  the  mafled  oLvalry.  He  inaugurated  the  tactics  by 
which  his  grandson  and  great-i;randson  were  to  win  epoch* 
making  victories  abroad. 

Edward's  reign  lasted  for  thirty-five  yean,  and  was  equally 
important  in  constitutional  dievdopment  and  in  imperial  policy. 
The  first  period  of  it,  1 272-1 290,  may  be  defined  as  mainly  notable 
for  his  great  series  of  le^slative  enactments  and  his  conquest 
«(  Wales.    The  second,  1 290-1 J07,  contains  his  long  and. ulci> 


owtdy  unsuccessful  attempt  to  incorporate  Scotland  into  his 
realm,  and  bis  quarrels  with  his  parliament. 

The  changes  made  by  Edward  in  constitutional  law  by  his 
great  series  of  statutes  commenced  very  soon  after  his  return  to 
his  kingdom  in  1 374.  We  may  trace  in  all  of  them  the 
same  purpose  of  strengthening  the  power  of  the  crown 
by  judicious  and  orderiy  definition  of  its  privileges. 
The  great  enactments  start  with  the  First  Statute  f^^J^ 
of  Westmioster  (1275),  a  measure  directed  to  the  mimMttr 
improvement  of  administrative  details,  .which  was  mmdoiom' 
accompanied  by  a  grant  to  the  king  of  a  permanent  <>**'^* 
customs-revenue  on  hnports  and  exports,  which  soon  became 
more  valuaUe  to  the  royal  exchequer  than  the  old  feudal  taxes 
on  land.  In  1278  followed  the  Statute  of  Gloucester,  an  act 
empowering  the  king  to  make  inquiiy  as  to  the  right  by  which 
old  royai  estates,  or  exceptional  franchises  which  infringed  on 
the  royal  prerogative  of  justice  or  taxation,  had  passed  into  the 
bands  of  thdr  present  owners.  This  inquest  was  made  by  the 
writ  Qho  Warranto,  by  which  each  landholder  was  invited  to 
show  the  charter  or  warrant  in  which  his  claims  rested.  The 
baronage  were  angry  and  suspidous,  for  many  of  thdr  customary 
rights  rested  on  immemorial  and  unchartered  antiquity,  while 
others  were  usurpations  from  the  weakness  of  John  or  Henry  III. 
They  showed  signs  of  an  intention  to  make  open  resistance; 
but  to  thdr  surprise  the  king  contented  himseU  with  making 
complete  lists  of  all  franchises  tjben  odsting,  and  did  no  more; 
this  being  his  method  of  preventing  the  growth  of  any  further 
trespasses  on  his  prerogative. 

Edward's  next  move  was  against  clerical  encroachments. 
In  1379  he  compelled  Archbishop  Peckham  to  withdraw  some 
legislation  made  in  a  synod  calleid  without  the  royal 
permisdon— a  breach  of  one  of  the  three  great  canons  ^fffT^ 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  Then  he  took  the  offendve 
himsdf,  by  persuading  his  parliament  to  pass  the  Statute  of 
Mortmain  (de  rdigioais) .  This  was  an  act  to  prevent  the  further 
accumulation  of  landed  property  in  the  "  dead  hand  "  of  rdigious 
persons  and  communities.  The  more  hind  the  church  acquired, 
the  less  feudal  taxati<»  came  into  the  royal  exchequer.  For 
tradying  corporation^  paid  the  king  neither  "  rdiefs  "  (death 
duties)  nor  fees  on  wardship  and  marriage,  uid  thdr  property 
would  never  escheat  to  the  crown  for  want  of  an  heir.  The 
Statute  of  Mortnuin  forbade  any  man  to  alienate  land  to  the 
churdi  without  royal  licence.  It  was  very  acceptable  to  the 
baronage,  who  had  suffered,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  same  griev- 
ance as  the  king,  for  when  their  subtenants  transferred  estates 
to  the  church,  they  (like  thdr  masters)  suffered  a  permanent 
loss  of  feudal  revenue.  A  distinct  check  in  the  hitherto 
steady  growth  of  clerical  endowments  began  from  this  time, 
though  licences  in  mortmain  were  by  no  means  impossible  to 
obtain. 

The  great  group  of  statutes  that  date  from  Edward's  earlier 
years  ends  with  the  legislative  enactments  of  1285,  the  Second 
Statute  of  Westminster  and  the  Sutute  of  Windiester.  gteomd 
The  former  contains  the  clause  Dt  Ikmis  Condi'  staimto^t 
tionalibus,  a  notable  landmark  In  the  history  of  English  M'^m^ 
hw,  dace  it  favoured  the  system  of  entailing  estates,  "^utent 
Hitherto  life-owners  of  land,  holding  as  subtenants,  had  poa-» 
sessed  large  powers  of  alienating  it,  to  the  detriment  of  thdr 
superior  lords,  who  would  otherwise  have  recovered  it,  when 
thdr  vassals  died  heirless,  as  an  *'  escheat."  This  custom  was 
primarily  harmful  to  the  king— the  greatest  territorial  magnate 
and  the  one  most  prone  to  distribute  rewards  in  land  to  hia 
servants.  But  it  was  alto  prejudicial  to  all  tenants-in-chief. 
By  Do  Bonis  the  tenant  for  life  was  prevented  from  sdUng  his 
estate,  whidi  could  only  pass  to  his  lawful  hein  if  he  had  none, 
it  fell  back  to  his  feudal  superior.  Five  years  later  this  legis- 
lation was  supplemented  by  the  sUtute  Qika  BmpiorOy  equally 
beneficia]  to  king  and  barons,  which  provided  that  si^enanta 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  over  land  to  other  persons,  retain- 
ing the  nominal  possession  and  feudal  rights  over  it,  but  dmuld 
be  compelled  to  sell  it  out  and  out,  so  that  their  successor  in  title 
stood  to  the  ovcttod  exactly  as  the  sdler  h^d  done.    Hitherto 
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they  had  been  wont  to  dis|x)se  of  the  whole  or  parts^  of  their 
estates  while  maintaining  their  feudal  ri^ts  over  it,  so  that  the 
ultimate  landlord  could  not  deal  directly  with  the  new  occupant, 
whose  reliefs,  wardship,  &c.,  fell  to  the  intermediate  holder  who 
had  sold  away  the  land.  The  main  result  of  this  was  that,  when . 
ft  baron  parted  with  any  one  of  his  estates,  the  acquirer  became 
ft  tenant  •in'Cbief  directly  dependent  on  the  king,  instead  of  being 
left  a  vassal  of  the  person  who  had  passed  over  the  land  to  him. 
Subinfeudation  came  to  a  complete  stop,  and  whenever  great 
family  estates  broke  up  the  king  obtained  new  tenants-in-chief. 
The  number  of  persons  hblcfing  immediately  of  the  crown  began 
at  once  to  multiply  by  leaps  and  bounds.  As  the  process  of  the 
partition  of  lands  continued,  the  fractions  grew  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  many  of  the  tenants-in-chief  were  ere  long  very 
small  and  unimportant  persons.  These,  of  course,  would  not 
form  part  of  the  baronial  interest,  and  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  subjects  of  the  crown. 

The  Sutute  of  Winchester,  the  other  great  legislative  act  of 
1385,  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  keeping  of  the  peace  of  the 

realm.    It  revised  the  arming  and  organization  of  the 
•*  national  militia,  the  lineal  descendent  of  the  old  fyri, 

and  provided  a  useful  police  force  for  the  repression  of 

disorder  and  robbery  by  the  reorganization  of  watch 
and  word.  This  was,  of  course,  one  more  device  for  strengthen- 
ing the  power  of  the  crown. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  legislation  which  formed  the  main 
feature  of  the  first  half  of  his  reign,  Edward  was  often  distracted 

by  external  matters.    He  was,  on  the  whole,  on  very 

good  terms  with  his  first  cousin,  Philip  III.  of  France; 

the  trouble  did  not  come  from  this  direction,  though 
there  was  the  usual  crop  of  feudal  rebeUSons  in  Gascony.  Nor 
did  Edward's  relations  with  the  more  remote  states  of  the  con- 
tinent lead  to  any  important  results,  though  he  had  many 
treaties  and  alliances  in  hand.  It  was  with  Wales  that  his  most 
troublesome  relations  occurred.  Uewelyn-ap-GmSfydd,  the  old 
ally  of  de  Montfort,  had  come  with  profit  out  of  the  civfl  wars  of 
1263-66,  and  having  won  much  land  and  more  inflaenoe  during 
the  evil  days  of  Henry  III.,  was  reluctant  to  see-  that  his  time 
of  prosperity  had  come  to  an  end,  now  that  a  king  of  a  very 
different  character  sat  on  the  English  throne.. 

Friction  had  begun  the  moment  that  Edward  retunujd  to  his 
kingdom  from  the  crusade.  Uewelyn  would  not  deign  to  appear 
before  him  to  render  the  customary  homage  due  from  Wales  to 
the  English  crown,  but  sent  a  series  of  futile  excuses  lasting  over 
three  years.  In  1277,  however,  the  king  grew  tired  of  waiting, 
invaded  the  principality  and  drove  hb  recalcitrant  vassal  up 
into  the  fastnesses  of  Snowdon,  where  famine  compelled  him 
to  surrender  as  winter  was  beginning.  Llewelyn  was  pardoned, 
but  deprived  of  all  the  lands  he  had  gained  during  the  days  of 
the  dM\  war,  and  restricted  to  his  old  North  Welsh  dominions. 
He  remained  quiescent  for  five  years,  but  busied  lumself  in 
knitting  up  secret  alliances  with  the  Wcibh  of  tlie  South,  who 
were  resenting  the  introduction  of  EngBsb  laws  and  customs 
by  the  strong-handed  king.  In  1282  there  was  a  sudden  and 
well-planned  rising,  which  extended  from  the  gates  of  Chester 
to  those  of  Carmarthen;  several  castles  were  <^ptured  by  the 
insurgents,  and  Edward  had  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  lords- 
marchers  at  the  head  of  a  very  large  army.  After  much  checkered 
fighting  Lleweljm  was  slain  at  the  skirmish  of  Orewyn  Bridge  near 
Builth  on  the  i  ith  of  December  1 382.  On  his  death  the  southern 
rebels  submitted,  but  DaVid  his  brother  continued  the  struggle 
for  three 'months  longer  in  the  Snowdon  district,  tiD  his  Is^t 
bands  were  scattered  and  he  himsdf  taken  prisoner.    Edward 

beheaded  him  at  Shrewsbury  as  a  tractor,  having  the 
•iWaHL    «fcwsc  that  David  had  submitted  once  before,  had 

been  endowed  with  lands  in  the  Marches,  and  bad 
nevertheless  joined  his  brother  in  rebellion.  After  this  the  king 
abode  for  more  than  a  year  in  Wales,  organising  the  newly 
conquered  principality  into  a  group  of  counties,  and  founding 
many  castles,  with  dependent  towns,  within  its  linuts.  The 
"statute  of  Wales,''  issued  at  Rhuddlan  in  1284,  provided  for 
the  introduction  of  English  law  into  the  country,  though  a 


certain  amount  of  Celtic  CMstMBS  was  allowed  to  aarrive.  For 
the  next  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  lands  west  of  Dee  and  Wye 
were  divided  between  the  new  counties,  forming  the  *'  princi- 
pality "  of  Wales,  and  the  **  marches  "  where  the  old  feudal 
frandibes  continued,  t91  the  marcher-lordships  gradually  fell 
by  forfeiture  ot  marriage  to  the  crown.  Edward's  grip  on  the 
hund  was  strong,  and  it  had  need  to  be  so,  for  in  1287  and  1994- 
1295  there  were  desperate  and  widespread  revolts,  which  were 
only  checked  by  the  existenoe  of  the  new  castles,  and  subdued 
by  the  concentration  of  large  royal  armies.  In  1301  the  king's 
eldest  surviving  son  Edward,  «^  had  been  bom  at  Carnarvon 
in  1284,  was  created  "  prince  of  Wales,"  and  invested  with  tho 
principality,  which  henceforth  became  the  regular  appanage 
of  the  heirs  of  the  En|^Ush  crown.  This  device  was  apparently 
intended  to  soothe  Wekh  national  fMride,  by  reviving  in  form, 
if  not  in  reality,  the  separate  existence  of  the  old  Cymric  state. 
For  four  generations  the  land  was  comparatively  quiet,  but  the 
great  rebdiion  of  Owen  Glendower  in  the  rdgn  of  Heniy  IV. 
was  to  show  bow  far  the  spirit  of  particularism  was  from 
extinction. 

Some  two  years  after  his  Vmg  sojourn  in  Wales  Edward  made 
an  even  longer  stay  in  a  more  remote  corner  of  his  dominions^ 
Gascony  being,  as  usual,  out  of  hand,  he  crossed  to  Bordeaux  in 
1 286,  and  abode  in  Guienne  for  no  less  than  three  years,  reducing 
the  duchy  to  such  <mler  as  it  had  never  known  before,  settling 
all  disputed  border  questions  with  tlK  new  king  of  France, 
Philip  IV.,  founding  many  new  townS)  and  issuing  many  useful 
statutes  and  OTdinances.  He  retwned  suddenly  in  1289,  called 
home  by  complaints  that  reached  him  as  to  the  administration 
of  justice  by  his  offidab,  who  were  slighting  the  authority  of 
his  cousin  Edmund  of  Cornwall,  whom  he  had  left  behind  as 
regent.  He  dismissed  almost  the  whole  bench  of  judges,  and 
made  other  changes  aitaong  his  ministers.  At  the  same  time 
he  fen  fiercely  upon  the  great  lords  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  who 
had  been  Indulging  in  private  wars;  when  they  returned  to 
their  evil  practice  he  imprisoned  the  chief  offenders,  the  earis 
of  Hereford  and  Gloucester,  forfeited  their  estates,  and  only 
gave  them  back  when  they  had  paid  vast  fines  (x  291).  Another 
act  of  this  period  wa^^Edward's  celebrated  ezpulsibn 
of  the  Jews  from  England  (1290).  This  was  the  con-  f^Jjf** 
tiiraation  of  a  policy  which  he  had  already  carried  j^^ 
out  in  Guienne.  It  woi^d  seem  that  his  reasons  were 
partly  rdtgious,  but  partly  economic  •  No  eariier  king  could  have 
afforded  to  drive  forth  a  race  who  had  been  so  use^  to  the  crown 
as  bankers  and  money-lenderB;  but  by  the  end  of  the  13th 
century  the  financial  monopoly  of  the  Jews  had  been  broken 
by  the  great  Italian  banking  firms,  whom  Edward  had  been 
already  employing  dnring  his  Welsh  wars.  Finding  them  no 
less  accommodating  than  their  rivab,  he  gratified  the  prejudices 
of  his  subjects  and  hjmsetf  by  forcing  the  Hd>rews  to  quit 
England.  The  Italians  in  a  few  years  becanw  as  unpopular  as 
their  predecessors  in  the  trade  oi  usury,  their  practices  being 
the'same,  if  their  creed  was  not. 

Meanwhile  in  the  same  year  that  saw  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews,  King  Edward's  good  fortune  began  to  wane,  with  the  tIk 
of  the  Scottish  question,  which  was  to  overshadow 
the  latter  half  of  his  reign.  Alexander  III.,  the  last  JJJ*** 
male  In  direct  descent  of  the  old  Scottish  royal  house,  SMdio* 
had  died  in  1286.  His  heiress  Was  his  only  Kving 
descendant,  a  Httle  girl,  the  child  of  his  deceased  daughter 
Margaret  and  Eric,  king  of  Norway.  After  mi)di  discttssion, 
for  both  the  Scottish  nobles  and  the  Norse  king  were  somewhat 
suspicious,  Edward  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  them  a 
promise  that  iht  young  queen  should  marry  his  heir,  Edward  of 
Carnarvon.  This  wedlock  would  have  led  to  a  permanent  vnion 
of  the  Enghsh  and  Scottish  crowns,  but  not  to  an  absorption 
of  the  lesser  in  the  greater  state,  for  the  rights  of  Scotland  were 
carefully  guarded  in  the  marriage-treaty.  But  the  scfaene  was 
wrecked  by  the  premature  death  of  the  bride,  who  expired  by 
the  way,  while  be^  brought  over  from  Norway  to  her  own 
kingdom,  owing  to  privations  and  fatigue  suffered  on  a  tem- 
pwtuousvoyaice. 
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She  had  no  near  relattves,  and  more  than  a  dozea  Scottish 
or  Anglo-Scottish  nobles,  distantly  related  to  the  royal  line,  put 
in  a  claim  to  the  crown,  or  at  least  to  a  part  of  the  royal  heritage. 
The  board  of  six  regents,  who  had  been  ruling  Scotland  for  the 
young  queen,  seeing  their  own  power  at  an  end  and  dvil  war 
likely  to  break  out,  begged  Edward  of  England  to  arbitrate 
between  the  claimants.  The  history  of  the  next  twenty  years 
turned  on  the  legal  point  whether  the  arbitrator  acted — as 
be  himself  contended — in  the  capacity  of  suzerain,  or — as  the 
Scots  maintained— in  that  of  a  neighbour  of  acknowledged 
wisdom  and  repute,  invited  to  settle  a  domestic  problem.  This 
Question  of  the  relations  between  the  English  and  the  Scottish 
crowns  had  been  raised  a  dozen  times  between  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Elder  and  those  of  Henry  III.  There  was  no  deny- 
ing \he  fact  that  the  northern  kings  Jiad  repeatedly  done  homage 
to  their  greater  neighbours.  But,  save  during  the  years  when 
William  the  Lion,  after  his  captivity,  had  owned  himself  the 
vassal  of  Henry  11.  for  all  his  dominions,  there  was  considerable 
uncertainty  as  to  the  exaa  scope  of  the  allegiance  which  had 
been  demanded  and  given.  And  William's  complete  submission 
had  apparently  been  cancelled,  when  Richard  I.  sold  him  in 
X 190  a  release  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  oi  Falaise.  Since  that 
date  Alexander  II.  and  Alexander  III.  had  repeatedly  owned 
themselves  vassals  to  the  English  crown,  and  had  even  sat  in 
Enj^h  parHamenls.  But  it  was  possible  for  patriotic  Scots  to 
contend  that  they  had  done  so  only  in  their  capacity  as  English 
barons—for  they  held  much  land  south  of  Tweed — and  to  point 
to  the  similarity  of  their  position  to  that  of  the  English  king 
when  he  did  homage  for  hk  duchy  of  Ouienne  at  Paris,  without 
thereby  admitting  any  suzerainty  of.  the  French  crown  over 
England  or  Ireland.  On  the  last  occasion  when  Alexander  III. 
had  owned  himself  the  vassal  of  Edward  I.,  there  ]iad  been  con- 
siderable fencing  on  both  sides  as  to  the  form  of  the  oath*  And,  as 
neither  sovereign  at  the  moment  had  wished  to  push  matters  to  a 
rapture,  the  words  used  had  been  intentionally  vague,  and  both 
parties  had  kept  their  private  interpretations  to  themselves. 
But  now,  when  Edward  met  the  Scottish  magnates,  who  had 
asked  for  his  services  as  arbitrator,  he  demanded  that  they 
should  acknowledge  that  he  was  acting  as  suzerain  and  overlord 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  After  some  delay»  and  with 
manifest  reluctance^  the  Scot^  complied;  their  hand  was  foroed 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  claimants  to  the  qrown  had  hastened 
to  make  the  acknowledgment,  each  hoping  thereby  to  prejudice 
the  English  king  in  his  own  favour. 

This  submission  having  been  made,  Edward  acted  with  honesty 
and  fairness,  handing  over  the  adjudication  to  a  body  of  eighty 
Scottish  and  twenty-four  EngOsh  i>aions,  knights  and  bishc^. 
These  commissioners,  after  ample  discussion  and  taking  of 
evidence^  adjudged  the  crown  to  John  Baliol,  the  grandson  of  the 
eldest- daughter  of  Earl  David,  yowiger  brother  of  William  the 
Lion.  They  ruled  out  the  daimof  Robert  Bruce,  the  son  of  David's 
second  daughter,  who  had  raised  the  plea  that  his  descent  was 
superior  because  he  was  a  generation  nearer  than  Baliol  to  their 
common  ancestor.  This  theory  of  affinity  had  been  well  known 
in  the  iTth  century,  and  had  been  urged  in  favour  of  King  John 
when  he  was  contending  with  his  nephew  Arthur.  But  by  129X 
it  had  gone  out  of  favour,  and  the  Scottish  barons  had  no  hni- 
tatlon  in  declaring  Baliol  their  rightful  king.  Edward  at  once 
gave  him  seiziA  of  Scotland,  and  handed  over  to  him  the  royal 
castles,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  as  a  pledge  during 
the  arbitratSqn.  In  return  Baliol  did  Mm  homage  as  overlord 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

This,  unforUttiately,  turned  out  to  be  the  beginning,  not  the 
end,  of  trouUes.  Edward  was  determined  to  exact  all  the 
ordinary  feudal  rights  of  an  overiord — whatever  might  have  been 
the  former  relations  of  the  English  and  Scottish  crowns.  Tlic 
Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  were  resolved  not  to  allow  of  the  intn>- 
duction  of  usages  which  had  not  prevailed  in  earlier  times,  and 
1 0  keep  the  tie  as  vague  and  loose  as  possible.  Before  Baliol  had 
been  many  months  on  the  throne  there  was  grave  friction  on 
the  qnestion  of  legal  appeals.  Scottish  litigants  defeated  in  the 
iocal  courts  began  to  appeal  to  the  courts  of  Westminiter,  just 


as  Gascon  litigants  were  wont  to  appeal  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris. 
King  John  and  his  baronage,  rdying  on  the  fact  that  such 
evocation  of  cases  to  a  superior  court  had  never  before  bceif 
known,  refused  to  allow  that  it  was  valid.  King  Edward  insisted 
that  by  common  feudal  usage  it  was  perfectly  regular,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  permitting  it.  Grave  friction  had 
already  begun  when  external  events  precipitated  an  open  rupture 
between  the  king  of  England  and  his  new  vassaL 

Philip  III.  of  France,  who  had  always  pursued  a  friendly 
policy  with  his  cousin  of  England,  had  died  in  1285,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  IV.,  a  prince  of  a  a^^^^  , 
very  different  type,  the  most  able  and  unscrupulous  of  f^J^ 
all  the  dynasty  of  Capet.  In  1294  he  played  a  most  ptuipiv, . 
dishonourable  trick  upon  King  Edward.  There  had 
been  some  irregular  and.piratical  fighting  at  sea  between  English 
and  Norman  sailors,  in  which  the  latter  had  been  worsted. 
When  called  to  aca)unt  for  the  doings  of  his  subjects,  as  well 
as  for  certain  disputes  in  Gascony,  the  English  king  promised 
redress,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  Philip,  surrendered,  as  a 
formal  aat  of  apology,  the  six  chief  fortresses  of  Guicnne,  which 
were  to  be  restored  when  reparation  had  been  made.  -  Having 
garrisoned  the  places,  Philip  suddenly  changed  his  line,  refused 
to  continue  the  negotiations,  and  declared  the  whole  duchy 
forfeited.  Edward  was  forced  into  war,  after  having  been  tricked 
out  of  his  strongholds.  Just  after  his  first  succours  had  sailed 
lor  the  Gironde,  the  great  Welsh  rebellion  of  1294  broke  out,  and 
the  king  was  compelled  to  turn  aside  to  repress  it. .  This  he 
accomplished  in  the  next  spring,  but  meanwhile  hardly  a  foot- 
hold remained  to  him  in  Gasoony.  He  was  then  preparing 
to  cross  the  Channel  in  person,  when  Scottish  affairs  began 
to  become  threatening.  King  John  declared  himself  unable  to 
restrain  the  indignation  of  his  subjects  at  the  attempt  to  enforce 
English  suzerainty  over  Scotland,  and  in  July  1295  leagued 
himself  with  Philip  of  France,  and  expelled  from  his  realm  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  English  alliance.  Finding  himself  in- 
volved in  two  wars  at  once,  Edward  made  an  earnest  appeal  to 
his  subjects  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  "  because  that  which 
touches  all  should  be  approved  of  all "  summoned  the  «^ 
celebrated  "model  parliament"  of  November  1295,  •^a^del 
which  exactly  copied  in  its  constitution  Mqntfort's  pariu* 
parliament  -of  1265,  members  from  all  cities  and  JJ?"  •' 
boroughs  being  summoned  along  with  the  knights  of 
the  shires,  and  the  inferior  clergy  being  also  represented  by  their 
proctors.  Thb  system  henceforth  became  the  normal  one,  and 
the  English  parliament  assumed  its  regular  form,  though  the 
differentiation  of  the  two  bouses  was  not  fully  completed 
till  the  next  century.  Edward  was  voted  liberal  grants  by 
the  laity,  though  the  clergy  gave  less  than  he  had  lu^d; 
but  enough  money  was  obtained  to  fit  out  two  armies,  one 
destined  for  tbe  invasion  of  Scotland,  the. other  for  that  of 
Gascony. 

The  French  expedition,  which  was  led  by  the  king's  brother 
Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  failed  to  recover  Gascony,  and  came 
to  an  ignominious  end.  But  Edward's  own  army 
achieved  complete  success  in  Scotland.  Berwick  was  li^—^» 
stormed,  the  Scottish  army  was  routed  at  Dunbar  ^^im^ 
(April  27),  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  were  easily  captured, 
and  at  last  John  Baliol,  deserted  by  most  of  his  adherents, 
surrendered  at  Brechin.  Edward  pursued  his  triumphauit  march 
as  far  as  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  without  meeting  further  resistance. 
He  then  summoned  a  parliament  at  Berwick,  and  announced 
to  the  assembled  Scots  that  he  had  determined  to  depose  King 
John,  and  to  assunpe  the  crown  liimself.  The  ease  with  which 
he  had  subdued  the  realm  misled  him;  he  fancied  that  the  slack 
resistance,  which  was  mainly  due  to  the  incapacity  and  un- 
popularity of  Baliol,  implied  the  indifference  of  the  Scots  to  the 
idoi  of  annexation.  The  alacrity  with  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  barona^  flocked  in  to  do  him  homage  confirmed  him 
in. the  mistaken  notion.  He  appointed  John,  earl  Warenne, 
lieutenant  of  the  real^n,  with  Hugh  Cressingham,  an  Erglish 
clerk,  as  treasurer,  but  left  nearly  all  the  minor  offices  in  Scottish 
hands,  and  announced  that  Scottish  law  should  be  administered* 
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He  then  retomed  to  Engluid,  and  began  to  nuke  piepantions 
lor  a  great  expedition  to  France  in  1297. 

His  plan  was  something  more  ambitious,  than  a  mere  attempt 
to  recover  Bordeaux;  succours  were  to  go  to  Gasoony,  but  he 
himsd£  and  the  main  army  were  toJnvade  France  from 
the  north  with  the  aid  of  the  count  of  Flanders.  Much 
money  was,  of  course,  needed  for  the  double  ex- 
pedition, and  in  raising  it  Edward  became  involved 
in  two  desperate  constitutional  disputes.  Though  the  4)arons 
and  the  commons  voted  a  liberal  grant  at  the  pariiament  of 
Bury  (Nov.  1296)  the  clergy  would  give  nothing.  This  was 
owing  to  a  bull — the  celebrated  CUricis  LaicoSf  recently  issued 
by  the  arrogant  and  contentious  pope  Boniface  VIII.,  whidi 
forbade  the  clergy  to  submit  to  any  taxation  by  secular  princes. 
Robert  Winchelsea,  the  archbishop  kA  Canterbury,  an  enthusi- 
astic exponent  of  ckrical  rights  and  grievances,  declared  himself 
in  conscience  bound  to  obey  the  pontiff,  and  persuaded  the 
representatives  of  the  Church  in  the  parliament  to  refuse 
supplies.  Hie  king,  indignant  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  exempt  the  vast  ecclesiastical  lands  from  taxation  at  a  time 
of  national  crisb,  sequestrated  the  estates  of  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, and  copied  John's  conduct  in  1208  by  outlawing  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy.  Winchelsea  in  return  excommuni- 
cated all  Uiose  who  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
pope's  bulL 

Scaj:ody  was  this  quarrel  developed  when  Edward  found 
himself  involved  in  an  equally  hot  dispute  with  the  commons 
and  the  baronage.  In  his  eagerness  to  c<^ect  the  sinews  of  war 
be  had  issued  orders  for  the  levy  of  a  heavy  customs  duty  on 
wool,  the  main  export  of  the  land,  and  in  some  cases  laid  hands 
on  the  wool  itself,  which  lay  ready  for  shipping,  though  this 
bad  not  been  granted  him  by  the  late  parliament.  The  "  mal- 
tolt  "—or  illegal  tax — as  his  subjects  called  it,  provoked  the  anger 
of  the  whole  body  of  merchants  in  England.  At  the  same  time 
the  barons,  headed  by  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  raised 
the  old  grievance  about  feudal  service  beyond  seas,  which  had 
been  90  prominent  in  the  time  of  King  John.  Norfolk,  who 
had  been  designated  to  lead  the  expedition  to  Guienne,  declared 
that  though  he  was  ready  to  follow  his  master  to  Flanders  in  his 
capacity  of  marshal,  he  would  not  be  drafted  off  to  Gascony 
against  his  own  will.  Hereford  and  a  number  of  other  barons 
gave  him  hearty  support. 

Harassed  by  these  domestic  troubles,  the  king  could  not  carry 
out  his  intention  of  sailing  for  Flanders  in  the  spring,  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  campaigning  season  in  wrangles  with 
his  subjects.  He  was  obliged  to  come  to  a  compromise.  If  the 
clergy  would  give  him  a  voluntary  gift,  which  was  in  no  way 
to  be  considered  a  tax,  he  agreed  to  inlaw  them.  They  did  so, 
and  even  Winchelsea,  after  a  time,  was  reconciled  to  his  master. 
As  to  the  barons,  the  king  took  the  important  constitutional 
step  of  conceding  that  he  would  not  ask  them  to  serve  abroad 
as  a  feudal  obligation,  but  would  pay  them  for  their  services, 
if  they  would  oblige  him  by  joining  his  banner.  Even  then 
Norfolk  and  Hereford  refused  to  safl;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  minor  magnates  consented  to  serve  as  stipendiaries.  The 
commons  were  conciliated  by  a  promise  that  the  wool  which 
the  royal  officers  had  seized  should  be  paid  for,  when  a  balance 
was  forthcoming  in  the  exchequer. 

By  these  means  Edward  succeeded  at  last  in  collecting  a 
considerable  army,  and  sailed  for  Flanders  at  the  end  of  August. 
-  ,  ^^^^  But  he  was  hardly  gone  when  dreadful  news  reached 
fiMta  him  from  Scotland.  An  insurrection,  to  which  no 
SeoUamd.  great  importance  was  attached  at  first,  had  broken 
^'■'•"■'  out  in  the  summer.  Its  first  leader  was  none  of  the 
great  barons,  but  a  Renfrewshire  knight.  Sir  William  Wallace; 
but  ere  long  more  important  persons,  including  Robert  Bruce, 
earl  of  Carrick  (grandson  of  Robert  Bruce  of  Annandale,  one 
of  the  Competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland),  and  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow^  were  found  to  be  in  communication  with  the  rebels. 
Earl  Warenne,  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Scotland,  mustered  his 
forces  to  put  down  the  rising.  On  the  nth  of  September  1297 
be  attempted  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Forth  at  Stirling  Bridge, 


and  was  completely  beaten  by  WaHace,  who  allowed  half  the 
En^^ish  army  to  pass  the  river  and  then  descended  i^ion  it  and 
annihilated  it,  while  Warenne  looked  on  helplesdy  from  the 
other  bank.  Almost  the  whole  of  Scotland  rose  in  arms  on 
hearing  of  this  victory,  but  the  barons  showed  less  zeal  than 
the  commons,  owing  to  their  jealous  of  Wallace.  Warenne 
retired  to  Berwick  and  besought  his  master  for  aid. 

Edward,  who  was  just  oommendng  an  autumn  campaign  in 
Flanders  which  was  to  lead  to  no  rnuhs,  sent  home  orders  to 
summon  a  parliament,  which  should  raise  men  and  mon^  for 
the  Scottish  war.  It  was  called,  and  made  a  liberal  i^ant  for 
that  purpose,  but  Archbishop  Winchelsea  and  the  earls  of  Norfolk 
and  Hereford  took  advantage  <rf  their  master^  needs,  and  of 
his  absence,  to  assert  themselves.  Taking  up  the  position  of 
defenders  oif  the  oonstittttK>n,  they  induced  the  parliament  to 
couple  its  grants  of  money  with  the  condition  that  the  king 
should  not  cnily  ocmfiirm  Magna  Carta— «s  had  been  so  often  done 
before— but  give  a  specific  promise  that  no  "  maltohs,"  or  other 
taxes  not  le^y  granted  him,  should  be  raised  for  the  future. 
Edward  received  the  petition  at  Ghent,  aiid  made  the  required 
oath.  The  document  to  which  he  gave  his  assent,  the  Con- 
firmalio  Carlarum  (less  accurately  called  the  statute  7^ 
De  Tallagio  non  concedende)  marked  a  distinct  advance  "CmAp* 
beyond  the  theories  of  Magna  Carta;  for  the  latter 
had  been  drawn  up  before  England  possessed  a  parlia- 
ment, and  had  placed  the  control  of  taxation  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  feudal  council  of  tenants-in-chief,  while  the  Confirtnati& 
gave  it  to  the  assembly,  far  more  national  and  representative, 
which  had  now  superseded  the  Great  Council  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  whole  people  of  the  realm. 

The  Scotti^  revolt  had  become  so  formidable  that  Edward 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  unfnntful  Flemish  campaign; 
he  patched  up  an  unsatisfactory  truce  with  the  king  of  France, 
which  left  four-fifths  of  his  lost  Gascon  lands  in  the  power  <rf 
the  enemy,  and  returned  to  En^nd  in  the  spring  of  1298.  In 
July  he  invaded  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  of 
15,000  men,  and  on  the  22nd  of  that  month  brought  Wallace 
to  action  on  the  taoors  above  Falkirk.  The  steady  Scottish 
infantry  held  their  own  for  some  time  against  the  charge  of  the 
English  men-at-arms.  But  when  Edward  brought^  forward  his 
archers  to  aid  bis  cavalry,  as  William  I.  had  done  at  Hastings, 
Wallace's  columns  broke  up,  and  a  dreadful  slau^ter  fdlowed. 
The  impression  made  on  the  Scots  was  so  great  that  for  some 
years  they  refused  to  engage  in  another  pitdied  battle.  But 
the  immediate  consequences  were  not  all  that  might  have  been 
expected.  Edward  was  able  to  occupy  many  towns  and  castles, 
but  the  broken  bands  of  the  insurgents  lurked  in  the  hills  and 
forests,  and  the  countryside  as  a  whole  remained  unsubdued. 
Wallace  went  to  France  to  seek  aid  from  King  Phih'p,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  John  Comyn,  lord  of  Badenoch,  a  nephew  of 
Baliol,  who  was  a  more  acceptable  leader  to  the  Scottish  nobles 
than  the  vanquished  kni^t  of  Falkirk.  Edward  was  detained 
in  the  south  for  a  year,  partly  by  negotiatbns  with  France, 
partly  by  a  renewed  quarrel  with  his  parliament,  and  during  his 
absence  Comyn  recovered  Stirling  and  most  of  the  other  places 
which  had  received  English  garrisons.  It  was  not  tfll  1300  that 
the  king  was  able  to  resume  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  with  an 
army  raised  by  grants  of  money  that  he  had  only  bought  by 
humih'ating  concessions  to  the  wOl  of  his  parliament,  formulated 
in  the  Articuli  super  cartas  which  were  drawn  up  in  the  March 
of  that  year.  Even  then  he  only  succeeded  in  recovering  some 
border  holds,  and  the  succeeding  campaign  of  1301  only  took 
him  as  far  as  Linlithgow.  But  in  the  following  year  his  position 
was  suddenly  changed  by  unexpected  events  abroad;  the  king 
of  France  b^me  involved  in  a  desperate  quarrel  with  the  pope, 
and  at  the  same  momeitt  his  army  received  a  crushing  defeat 
before  Courtrai  at  the  hands  (rf  the  Flemings.  To  free  himself 
for  these  new  struggles  Philip  made  up  his  mind  to  conclude 
peace  with  England,  even  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  his  conquests 
in  Gascony,  Bordeaux  had  already  revolted  from  him,  and 
he  gave  up  the  rest  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  of  1294  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  (May  20, 1303). 
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Now  tliat  h«  had  only  4  lin^  war  upon  lib  hands  Edward's 
position  was  entirely  rhangrd,  There  was  no  more  need  to 
gg^gfg  conciliate  the  magnates  nor  the  parliament.  His  dis- 
i««/a  to-  pleasure  fell  mainly  on  the  archbishop  and  the  earl 
vWm  of  Norfdk,  who  had  so  long  led  the  opposition, 
^ff***  Winchelsea  was  put  in  disgrace,  and  ultimately  ealed. 
Norfolk,  who  was  childless,  was  forced  to  sign  a  grant 
by  which  his  lands  went  to  the  king  after  his  death--a  harsh 
and  illegal  proceeding,  for  he  had  collateral  heirs.  But  the  Scots, 
as  was  natural,  bore  the  bnut  of  the  king's  wrath.  In  June 
X503,  a  month  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  he  advanced  from  Rox- 
burgh, determined  to  make  a  systematic  conquest  of  the  realm, 
and  not  to  return  till  it  was  ended.  He  kept  up  his  campaign 
throughout  the  winter,  reduc^  every  fortress  that  held  out,  and 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  Aberdeen  and  Elgin.  In  February 
1304  the  regent  Comyn  and  most  of  the  Scottish  baconage  sulh* 
mitted,  on  the  promise  that  they  should  retain  their  lands  on 
doing  homage.  Wallace,  who  had  returned  from  France,  kept 
up  a  guerilla  warfare  in  the  hills  for  a  year  m<»e,  but  was  cap- 
tured in  July  X305,  and  sent  to  London  to  be  executed  as  a 
traitor.  Even  before  his  capture  it  seemed  that  Scotland  was 
thoroughly  tamed,  and  was  destined  to  share  the  fate  of  Wales. 

Edward's  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  the  conquered 
Idngdom  were  wise  and  h'beral,  if  only  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Scots  could  have  tolerated  them.  Tht  Scottish  parliament  was 
to  continue,  though  rq>resentatives  from  beyond  Tweed  were 
also  to  be  sent  to  the  En^yUi  parliament.  The  sheriffdoms 
and  most  of  the  ministerial  posts  were  left  in  the  hands  of  Scots, 
though  the  supreme  executive  authority  was  put  in  the  hands 
of  John  of  Brittany,  earl  of  Richmond,  the  king's  nephew. 
Tht  land  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  settling  down,  and  indeed  the 
baronage  were  to  such  a  large  ^ent  English  in  both  blood  and 
feeling,  that  there  was  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  conciliating 
them.  A  considerable  fraction  of  them  adhered  consistently  to  th& 
English  cause  from  this  time  forth,  and  ultimately  lost  their  lands 
for  refusing  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  the  next  insurrection. 

But  the  delusion  that  Scotland  had  been  finally  subdued  was 
to  last  only  for  a  year,  although  in  1305  Edward  seemed  to  have 
accomplished  his  task,  and  stood  triumphant,  with  the  northern 
realm  at  his  feet,  his  domestic  foes  hun^bled,  and  France  and  the 
papacy  defeated.  His  last  short  interval  of  peaceful  rule  was 
distinguished  by  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Trailbaston  in  the 
parliament  of  1305.  This  was  a  measure  lor  the  repression  of 
local  riots,  empowering  justices  in  every  shire  to  suppress  club- 
men {trailbaston^),  gangs  of  marauders  who  had  been  rendering 
the  roads  unsafe. 

In  the  first  month  of  1306,  however,  the  weary  Scottish  war 
broke  out  again,  with  the  appearance  of  a  new  insurgent  chief. 
Robert  Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick,  grandson  of  the  claimant 
to  the  throne  of  1292,  had  hitherto  pursued  a  shifty 
policy,  wavering  between  submission  and  opposition 
to  the  English  invader.  He  had  been  in  arms  more  than  once,  but 
had  finally  adhered  to  the  pacification  of  1304,  and  was  now 
entirely  trusted  by  the  king.  But  he  was  secretly  plotting  re- 
bellion, disgusted  (as  it  would  seem)  that  Edward  had  not  trans- 
ferred the  crown  of  Scotland  to  the  line  of  Bruce  when  the  house 
of  Baliol  was  found  wanting.  Though  he  found  himself  certain 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  support,  he  yet  could  see  that  there 
would  be  no  general  rising  in  his  favour,  for  many  of  the  mag- 
nates refused  to  help  in  making  king  a  baron  whom  they  re- 
garded as  no  more  important  than  one  of  themselves.  But  the 
insurrection  was  precipiuted  by  an  unpremeditated  outrage. 
Bruce  was  conferring  at  Dimifries  with  John  Comyn,  the  late 
regent,  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  tempt  into  bis  plots,  on 
the  xoth  of  January  1306.  An  angry  altercation  followed,  for 
Comyn  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scheme,  and  Bruce 
and  his  followers  finally  slew  him  before  the  altar  of  a  church 
into  which  he  had  fled.  After  this  crime,  which  combined  the 
disgrace  of  sacrilege  with  that  of  murder  under  tryst,  Bruce 
was  forced  to  take  arms  at  once,  though  his  preparations  were 
incomplete.  He  raised  his  banner,  and  was  hastily  crowned  at 
Scone  on  the  25th  of  March;  by  that  time  the  rising  had  burst 
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out  In  many  shhsB  of  Seotlaad,  but  it  was  neitfaer  maohnoia  not 
complete.  Edward  by  no  means  despaired  of  crushing  it,  ud 
had  raised  a  large  army,  when  he  was  smitten  with  an  iUness 
which  prevented  him  from  crossing  the  border.  But  his  troops, 
under  Aymer  de  Valence,  eari  of  Pembroke,  pressed  north,  and 
surprised  and  routed  Bruce  at  Methven  near  Perth.  The 
pretender's  brother  Nigel  and  many  of  his  chief  supporters  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  a  handful  0! 
foUowors  and  took  refuge  in  the  Western  islands.  Edwacd 
ordered  young  Nigel  Bruce  aiul  many  other  captives  to  bt 
executed;  for  he  was  provoked  to  great  wrath  by  the  rd>eUion 
of  a  magnate  who  had  given  him  every  assurance  of  loyalty. 
He  intended  to  follow  de  Valence  to  Scotland,  and  to  complete 
the  suppression  of  the  rising  in  person.  But  this  proved  beyond 
his  strength;  he  struggled  as  far  as  the  border  in  July,  but  could 
not  shake  off  his  disease,  and  was  forced  to  linger,  a  broken 
invalid,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle  lor  many  mootha.  . 
Meanwhile  his  lieutenants  failed  to  follow  up  with  energy  the 
victory  gained  at  Methven,  and  in  the  next  spring  Bruce  re- 
appeared in  the  Lowlands,  gathered  new  levies,  and  inflicted 
a  defeat  on  de  Valence  at  Loudoun  Hill.  Roused  to  anger 
King  Edward  rose  from  his  bed,  mounted  his  Iwrse,  and  started 
for  Scotland.  But  after  struggling  on  for  a  few  miles  he  fell  by 
the  way,  and  died  at  Burgb-on-Sands,  just  inside  the  English 
border,  on  the  7  th  of  July  1307. 

Despite  the  chequered  fortunes  of  his  later  years  the  reign  of 
Edward  had  been  a  time  of  progress  and  prosperity  for  En^^and* 
He  had  given  his  realm  good  and  strong  governance;  ^^^^ 
according  to  his  lights  he  had  striven  to  keep  faith  JJJJJJJi 
and  to  ot»erve  his  corcMiation  oath.    He  had  on  more  i.'«f^k. 
than  one  occasion  quarrelled  with  his  subjects,  but 
naatters  had  never  been  pushed  to  an  <^)en  rupture.    The  king 
knew  how  to  yield,  and  even  opponents  like  Winchelsea  and  the 
earls  of  Noriolk  and  Hereford  respected  him  too  much  to  drive 
him  to  an  extremity.    The  nation,  however  much  it  might 
munmu*,  would  never  have  been  willing  to  rebel  against  a  sove- 
reign whose  only  fault  was  that  he  occasionally  pressed  his  pre- 
rogative too  far.    Edward's  rule  was  seldom  or  never  oppressive, 
the  seizure  of  the  merchants'  wool  in  1297  was  the  only  one  of 
his  acts  which  caused  really  fierce  and  widespread  indignation. 
For  his  other  arbitrary  proceedings  he  had  some  show  of  legal 
justification  in  every  case.    It  would  have  been  absurd  to 
declare  that  his  rule  was  tyrannical  or  his  policy  disastrous. 
The  realm  was  on  the  whole  contented  and  even  flourishing. 
Population  was  steadily  increasing,  and  with  it  commerce;  the 
intellectual  activity  which  had  marked  the  reign  of  Henry  m. 
was  still  alive;  architecture,  religioiis  and  military,  was  in  its 
prime.    He  was  himself  a  great  builder,  and  many  of  the  per- 
fected castles  of  that  concentric  style,  which  later  ages  have 
called  the  "  Edwardian  type,"  were  of  his  own  planning.    In 
ecclesiastical  architecture  his  reign  represents  the  early  flower 
of  the  "  Decorated  "  order,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  developments  of  English  art.    In  many  respects  the  reign 
may  be  regarded  as  the  culmination  and  crowning  point  of  the 
middle  ages.    It  certainly  gave  a  promise  of  greatness  and  steady 
progress  which  the  14th  century  was  far  from  justifying. 

With  the  great  king's  death  a  sudden  change  for  the  worse 
was  at  once  visible.  The  individual  character  of  the  rexgning 
king  was  stiU  the  main  factor  in  political  history,  B^f^^g^a^ 
and  Edward  II.  was  in  every  resftect  a  contrast  to  his 
father.  He  was  incorrigibly  frivolous,  idle  and  apathetic; 
his  father  had  given  him  much  stem  schooling,  but  this 
SMms  only  to  have  inspired  him  with  a  deeply  rooted  dis- 
like for  official  work  of  any  kind.  He  has  been  well  described 
as  "  the  first  king  since  the  Conquest  who  was  not  a  man  of 
business."  Even  Stephen  and  Henry  III.  had  been  active  and 
bustling  princes,  though  their  actions  were  misguided  and  in^ 
consequent.  But  Edward  11.  hated  all  kingly  duties;  he 
detested  war,  but  he  detested  even  more  the  routine  wodL  of 
administration.  He  was  most  at  bis  ease  in  low  company. 
his  favourite  diversion  was  gambling,  his  best  trait  a  love  for 
fanning  aud  the  mechanical  arts  of  the  smith  and  the  gardener. 
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Hii  first  acts  DA  coniBg  to  the  tbrane  caused  patriotic  EngBsh- 
to  despair.    His  father,  on  his  deathbed,  had  made  him 

swear  to  conduct  the  Scottish  expedition  to  its  end, 
^^igi0^  But  he  marched  no  further  than  Dumfries,  and  then 

turned  back,  on  the  vain  preteit  that  he  must  conduct 
hia  parent's  funeral  in  person.  Leaving  Bruce  to  gather  fresh 
strength  and  to  commence  the  tedious  process  of  reducing  the 
nomerDUS  English  garrisons  in  Scotland,  he  betook  himself  to 
L(»doB,  and  was  not  seen  on  the  border  again  for  more  than 
three  years.  He  then  dismissed  all  his  father's  old  ministers, 
aiKl  riq>laced  them  by  creatures  of  his  own,  for  the  most  part 
persons  of  complete  incompetence.  But  his  most  offensive  act 
was  to  promote  to  the  position  of  diief  councillor  of  the  crown, 
and  disfxirser  o€  the  royal  favours,  a  clever  but  vain  and  oaten* 
tadous  Gascon  knight,  one  Piers  Gaveston,  who  had  beea  the 
companion  of  his  boyhood,  and  had  been  banisbed  by  Edward  I. 
foe  encouraging  him  in  his  follies  and  frivolity.  Piers  was  given 
the  royal  title  of  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  nM^ried  to  the  king's 
niece;  when  Edward  went  over  to  France  to  do  homage  for 
Gascony,  be  even  made  his  friend  regent  during  his  absence,  in 
preference  to  any  of  his  kinsmen.  It  was  his  regular  habit  to 
tefer  those  who  came  to  him  on  matters  of  state  to  "  his  good 
brother  Piers,"  and  to  refuse  to  discuss  them  in  person. 

It  was  of  course  impossible  that  the  nation  or  the  baronage 
should  accept  such  a  preposterous  r^me,  and  Edward  was  soon 

involved  in  a  lively  struggle  with  his  subjects.  Of 
f^[||J^    the  leaders  of  opposition  in  his  father's  reign  both 

Hereford  and  Norfolk  weic  now  dead*    But  Arch- 

bisbop  Winchebea  had  returned  from  exile  in  a  beUi- 
gerent  mood,  and  the  place  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  was  taken 
by  an  ambitious  prince  of  the  royal  house,  Thomas,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  the  son  of  the  younger  brother  of  Edward  I.  Thomas 
was  selfish  and  incompetent,  but  violeot  and  setf-assertive, 
and  for  some  years  was  able  to  pose  successfully  as  a  patrkit 
itoiply  because  he  set  himseU  to  oppose  every  act  of  (Jie  un- 
popular king.  He  had  several  powerful  baronial  allies— the 
earls  of  Warwkk,  Pembroke  and  Wareane,  with  Humphrey 
Bohun  of  Hereford,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  father's  politics, 
though  he  had  married  the  king's  own  sister. 

The  annals  of  the  early  years  of  Edward  n.  are  mainly  filled 
by  contemporary  chronidcrs  with  details  of  the  ntiseraUe  strife 

between  the  king  and  his  barons  on  the  question  of 
'JJJJJ* .  Gaveston's  tmconstittitional  position.  But  the  really 
jnfTtif^     important  feature  of  the  time  was  the  gradual  tecon- 

Quest  of  Scotland  by  Robert  Bruce,  during  the  con- 
tinoance  of  the  domestic  strife  in  England.  Edward  I.  had  laid 
wttdi  a  firm  grip  on  the  nortliem  rralm  that  it  required  many 
years  to  undo  ms  work.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Scottish 
nobiUty  regarded  Bruce  as  a  usurper  who  had  opened  his  career 
with  murder  and  sacrilege,  and  either  openly  op(>06ed  him  or 
denied  him  help.  His  resources  were  small,  and  it  was  only  by 
constant  effort,  often  chequered  by  failures,  that  he  gradually 
fou^  down  his  local  adversaries,  and  reduced  the  English 
ganiaotts  one  by  one.  Dumbarton  and  Linh'thgow  were  only 
mastered  in  1312.  Perth  did  not  finally  fall  into  his  hands  till 
1^3;  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh  and  Stiriing  were  stilt  holding  out 
in  13 1 4.  During  all  this  time  the  English  king  only  once  wem 
north  of  the  Border—in  1 311— and  then  with  a  very  smaU  army, 
for  Lancaster  and  his  friends  had  refused  to  join  his  banner. 
Yet  even  under  such  conditions  Bruce  had  to  retire  to  the 
mountains,  and  to  allow  the  invaders  to  range  unopposed 
through  Lothian  and  Fife,  and  even  beyond  the  Tay.  With 
ordinary  capacity  and  perseverance  Edward  n.  nright  have 
aaastered  his  enemy;  indeed  the  Comyns  and  Umfravilles  and 
other  loyalist  barons  of  Scotland  would  have  carried  out  the 
business  for  him,  if  only  he  had  given  them  adequate  support. 
But  he  spent  what  smaU  energy  he  possessed  in  a  wretched 
strife  of  chicanery  and  broken  promises  with  Thomas  of  Lan* 
caster  and  his  party,  dismissing  and  recalling  Gaveston  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  while  he  let  the  Scottish  war 
•Mft  for  itself.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  conduct  of  his 
•dveitaries  was  almost  cs  contemptiblft  and  unpatriotic^  •  They 


refused  to  aid  in  the  war,  as  if  it  was  ths  king's  private  affair  and 
not  that  of  the  nation.  And  repeatedly,  when  they  had  Edward 
at  their  mercy  and  might  have  dictated  what  terms  they  pleased 
to  him,  they  laDed  to  rise  to  the  situation.  This  was  eq>eciaUy 
the  case  in  13x1,  when  the  king  had  completely  submitted 
in  face  of  their  armed  demonstrations.  Inst^  of  introducing 
any  general  scheme  of  rel<mn  they  contented  themselves  with 
putting  him  undor  the  tutelage  of  twenty-one  "  locds  f^^ 
ordainers,"  a  baronial  committee  like  that  which  had  '*lm^  ' 
been  appointed  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  fifty  <^ 
years  back.  Edward  was  not  to  levy  an anny,  appoint  '■''*'*•" 
an  official,  raise  a  tax,  or  quit  the  reahn  without  their  leave. 
He  had  also  to  swear  an  obedie&oe  to  a  long  string  of  consti- 
tutkmal  limitations  of  his  power,  and  to  promise  to  remove 
many  practical  grievances  of  administratioiL  But  there  were 
two  great  faults  in  the  proceedings  of  Thomaa  of  Lancaster  and 
his  friends.  The  first  waa  that  they  ignored  the  c^hu  of  the 
commons— save  indeed  that  they  got  their  ordinances  confirmed 
by  parliament— and  put  att  power  into  the  hands  of  a  council 
which  represented  nothing  bift  the  baronial  interest.  The  second, 
and  more  fetal,  was  that  this  council  of  *'  ordainers,"  iriien 
installed  in  office,  showad  energy  in  nothing  save  in  persecuting 
the  friends  of  Edward  and  Gaveston;  it  neglected  the  general 
welfare  of  the  realm,  and  in  particular  made  no  effort  whatever 
to  end  the  Scottish  war.  It  was  dearly  their  duty  either  to  make 
peace  with  Robert  Bruce,  or  to  exert  themsdves  to  crush  him; 
but  they  would  do  neither. 

Gaveston's  unhappy  career  came  to  an  end  in  1313.  After 
he  had  been  twice  edled,  and  had  been  twice  recalled  by  the 
king,  he  was  besieged  in  Scarborough  and  captured  by  the  carl 
of  Pembroke.  He  was  being  conducted  to  London  to  be  tried 
in  parliament,  when  his  two  greatest  enemies,  Thomas  of  Lan- 
caster and  Guy,  eari  of  Warwick,  took  him  out  of  the  lumds  of 
his  escort,  and  beheaded  him  by  the  wayside  without  any  legal 
audiority  or  justification.  The  unhappy  king  was  compdled 
to  promise  to  forget  and  forgive  this  offence,  and  was  then 
restored  to  a  certain  amoimt  of  freedom  and  power;  the  barons 
believed  that  idien  freed  from  the  influence  of  Gaveston  he 
would  prove  a  less  unsatisfactory  sovereign.  The  experiment 
did  not  turn  out  happily.  Bruce  having  at  last  made  an  almost 
complete  end  of  the  English  garrisons  within  his  realm,  laid  siege 
to  Stirling,  the  last  and  strongest  of  them  all,  in  the  spring  of 
13 13.  Compelled  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  attempt 
iu  relief,  Edward  crossed  the  border  in  June  T3i4,with  an  army 
of  20,000  foot  and  4000  men-at-arms.  He  found  Bruce  prepared 
to  di^te  his  advance  on  the  hillside  of  Bannockbnm, 
2  m.  In  front  of  Stiriing,  in  a  strong  position  with  a  JUSiS. 
stream  in  front  and  his  flanks  covered  by  rows  of  pit-  ^mw. 
falls,  dug  to  discomfit  the  En^sh  cavalry.  The  Scots, 
as  at  Falkiric,  were  ranged  in  solid  clumps  of  pikemen  above  the 
bum,  with  only  a  small  reserve  of  horse.  The  English  king, 
forgetting  his  father's  experiences,  endeavoured  to  ride  down 
the  enemy  by  headlong  frontal  charges  of  his  men-at-arms,  and 
made  practically  no  attempt  to  use  his  archery  to  advantage. 
After  several  attacks  had  been  beaten  off  with  heavy  loss,  tiie 
English  host  recoiled  in  disorder  and  broke  up— the  king,  who 
had  kept  in  the  rear  all  day,  was  one  of  the  first  to  move  off 
The  flower  of  his  knighu  had  fallen,  including  his  nephew,  the 
eari  of  Gloucester,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  great  magnates 
of  the  realm  who  had  shown  loyalty  to  him  during  the  last  six 
years.  The  Scots  also  made  many  prisoners;  the  disaster  was 
complete,  and  the  wrecks  of  the  beaten  army  dispersed  before 
reaching  the  border.  Bruce  followed  them  up,  and  spent  the 
autumn  in  ravaging  Northumberland  and  Ctmiberland. 

Thomas  of  Lancaster,  who  had  refused  to  join  tn  the  late 
campaign,  took  advantage  of  its  resulu  to  place  the  king  once 

more  in  complete  tutetogew    His  household  was  dfs-  ^ 

missed,  he  was  bidden  to  live  as  best  he  could  on  an  J^f^ 
allowance  of  £10  a  day,  and  aB  his  ministers  and  Lmmcagtm 
officials  were  changed.    For  more  than  three  years 
Lancaster  practicalH^  reigned  in  his  cousin's  name;  h  was  sooa 
found  that  the  realm  got  no  profit  thereby,  Car  BafI  Ttamas, 
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though  neither  so  apathetic  nor  so  frivolous  as  Edward,  was 
not  a  whit  more  competent  to  conduct  either  war  or  domestic 
administration.  The  Scots  swept  everything  before  them, 
ravaging  the  north  at  their  will,  and  capturing  Berwick.  They 
even  made  a  great  expedition  to  Ireland,  where  Bruce's  brother 
Edward  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  rebellious  Celtic  septs,  and 
rode  across  the  wh<Je  idand,  exterminating  the  Anglo-Irish 
population  in  many  districts  (1315-1317).  But  the  colonists 
rallied,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  great  Irish  army  at  Athcnry  (13x6), 
while  in  the  next  year  Roger  Mortimer,  a  hard-handed  baron 
of  the  Wdsh  march,  crossed  with  reinforcements  and  drove  back 
Edward  Bruce  into  the  north.  Resuming  his  advance  after  a 
space,  the  rebel  king  was  routed  and  slain  at  Dundalk  (Oct.  14, 
13 18)  and  the  insurrection  died  out.  But  it  had  had  the  permar 
nent  result  of  weakening  the  king's  grip  on  the  north  and  west  of 
Ireland,  where  the  EngUshry  had  been  almost  exterminated. 
From  this  time  forth  until  the  reign  of  Henry  Vm.  the  limit  of 
the  country  in  full  subjection  to  the  crown  was  always  shrinking, 
and  the  Irish  chiefs  of  the  inland  continued  to  pay  less  and  less 
attention  to  orders  issued  from  Dublin  or  London. 

Hiough  the  Scottish  expedition  to  Ireland  had  been  beaten 
off,  this  was  not  in  the  least  to  be  ascribed  to  the  credit  of 
LaiKaster,  who  was  showing  the  grossest  incompetence  as  an 
administrator.  He  could  neither  protect  the  Border,  nor  even 
prevent  private  dvil  wars  from  breaking  out,  not  only  on  the 
Welsh  marches  (where  they  had  always  been  common),  but  even 
in  the  heart  of  England.  The  most  extraordinary  symptom 
of  the  time  was  a  dvic  revolt  at  Bristol  (13x6),  where  the  towns- 
folk expelled  the  royal  judges,  and  aaually  stood  a  siege  before 
they  would  submit.  Such  revolts  of  great  towns  were  normal 
in  Germany  or  Italy,  but  almost  unkiu>wn  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  All  this  unrest  might  welT  be  ascribed  to  Lancaster's 
want  of  ability,  but  he  had  also  to  bear — with  less  justice-— the 
discontent  caused  by  two  years  oi  famine  and  pestilence.  In 
August  13 18  he  was  removed  from  power  by  a  league  formed 
by  Pembroke,  Wareime,  Arundel  and  others  of  the  lords  or- 
dainers,  who  put  a  new  coundi  in  power,  and  showed  themselves 
somewhat  less  hostile  to  the  king  than  Earl  Thomas  had  been. 
Edward  was  allowed  to  raise  an  army  for  the  siege  of  Berwick, 
and  was  lying  before  its  walls,  when  the  Scots,  taming  his  flank, 
made  a  fierce  foray  into  Yorkshire,  and  routed  the  shire^vy  under 
Archbishop  Mdton  at  the  battle  oi  Myton.  This  so  disheartened 
the  king  and  the' council  that  controlled  him  that  t-hey  concluded 
a  two  years  truce  with  Robert  of  Scotland,  thus  for  the  first  time 
acknowledging  him  as  a  r^^ular  enemy  and  no  mere  rebd  (1319). 

The  time  of  comparative  quiet  that  followed  was  utilized 
by  the  king  in  an  attempt  to  win  back  some  of  his  lost  authority. 
For  a  short  space  Edward  showed  more  capadty 
and  energy  than  he  had  ever  been  supposed  to  possess. 
Probably  this  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  Come  under  the  influence  of  two  able  men  who  had 
won  his  confidence  and  had  promised  him  revenge  for  the 
murdered  Gaveston.  These  were  the  two  Hugh  Despensers, 
father  and  son;  the  dder  was  an  ambitious  baron  who  bated 
Lancaster,  the  younger  had  been  made  Edward's  chamberlain 
in  1318  and  had  become  his  secret  couikdllor  and  constant 
companion.  Finding  that  the  king  was  ready  to  back  them  in 
all  thdr  enterprises,  the  Despensers  resolved  to  take  the  fearful 
risk  of  snatching  at  supreme  power  by  using  thdr  master's 
name  to  oust  the  barons  who  were  now  directing  affairs  from 
their  position.  The  task  was  the  more  easy  because  Lancaster 
was  at  open  discord  with  the  Bien  who  had  supplanted  him,  so 
that  the  baronial  party  was  divided;  while  the  mishaps  of  the 
last  sit  years  had  convinced  the  lution  that  other  rulers  could 
be  as  Incompetent  and  as  uiUucky  as  the  king.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  decided  reaction  in  Edward's  favour,  since  Lancaster  and 
his  friends  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Moreover,  the 
Despensers  fdt  that  they  had  a  «reat  advantage  over  Gaveston 
in  that  they  were  native -bom  barons  of  ancient  ancestry  and 
good  esute:  the  younger  Hugh,  indeed,  through  his  marriage 
with  the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  who  fell  at  Bannockbum, 
oae  of  the  greatcat  landowners  on  tba  Welsh  bonier:  they 
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conld  not  be  styled  upstaiti  or  adventurefs.  Edwaid'k  growing 
confidence  in  the  Despensers  at  last  provoked  the  xu>tice  and 
jealousy  of  the  dominant  party.  The  barons  brou^t  up  many 
armed  retainers  to  the  parliament  of  X32X,  and  forced  the  king 
to  dismiss  and  to  condemn,  them  to  exile.  But  their  diacom> 
fiture  was  only  to  last  a  few  months;  in  the  following  October 
a  wanton  outrage  and  assault  on  the  person  and  retinue  €d 
Edward's  queen,  Isabella  of  France,  by  the  retainers  of  Lord 
Badlesmere,  one  of  Pembroke's  associates,  provoked  universal 
reprobation.  The  king  made  it  an  excuse  for  gathering  an  army 
to  besiege  Badlesmere's  castk  at  Leeds;  he  took  it  and  hanged 
the  garrisML  He  then  declared  the  Despensers  pardoned,  and 
invited  them  to  return  to  Fjigland.  On  this  Thomas  of  Lan* 
caster  and  the  more  resolute  of  his  associates  took  arms,  but 
the  majority  both  of  the  barcmage  and  of  the  conunons  remained 
quiescent,  public  opinion  being  rather  with  than  against  the 
king.  The  rd>els  diq>layed  great  indecision,  and  Lancaster 
proved  such  a  bad  general  that  he  was  finally  driven  into  the 
north  and  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge  (Mardi  16, 
1322),  where  his  chief  assodate,  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
was  slain.  Next  day  he  surrendered,  with  the  wreck  ^•cBtfM 
of  his  host.  But  the  king,  who  showed  himself  un- 
expectedly vindictive,  beheaded  him  at  once;  three 
oti^r  peers,  Badlesmere,Clifford  and  Mowbray,wcre  subsequently 
executed,  with  a  score  of  knights. 

Such  severity  was  most  impolitic,  and  Ti«ncaster  was  ere  long 
hailed  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  But  for  the  moment  the  king 
seemed  triumphant;  he  called  a  parliament  which  revoked  the 
"  ordinances  "  of  1311,  and  replaced  the  Despensers  in  power. 
For  the  remaining  four  years  of  his  reign  they  were  omnipotent; 
but  able  and  unscrupuk>us  as  they  were,  they  could  not  solve 
the  problem  of  succ^sful  governance.  To  their  misfortune  the 
Scottish  war  once  more  recommenced.  Ring  Robert  having 
refused  to  continue  the  truce.  The  fortune  of  Edward  IL  now 
hung  on  the  chance  that  he  might  be  able  to  maintain  the  strugi^ 
with  success;  he  raised  a  large  army  and  invaded  Lothian,  but 
Bruce  refused  a  pitched  battle»  and  drove  him  off  with  loss  by 
devastating  the  countryside  around  him.  Thereupon  Edward* 
to  the  deep  humiliation  of  the  people,  sued  for  another  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  obtained  it  by  ooitceding  all  that  Robert  asked, 
save  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  his  kingly  title.  But  peace 
did  not  suffice  to  end  Edward's  troubles;  he  dropped  back  into 
his  usual  apathy,  and  the  Despensers  showed  theinsdves  so  harsh 
and  greedy  that  the  general  indignation  only  required  a  new 
leader  in  order  to  take  once  more  the  form  of  open  insurrection. 
The  end  came  in  an  unexpected  fashion.  Edward  had  quarrdled 
with  his  wife  Isabella,  who  complained  that  he  made  her  the 
"handmaid  of  the  Despensers,"  and  excluded  her  from  her 
proper  place  and  honour.  Yet  in  1325  he  was  unwise  enough 
to  send  her  over  to  Fnmce  on  an  embassy  to  her  brother 
Charies  IV.,  and  to  allow  his  ddest  son  Edward,  prince  of  Wales^ 
to  follow  her  to  Paris.  Having  the  boy  in  her  power,  and  being 
surrounded  by  the  exiles  of  Lancaster's  faction,  she  set  hersdf 
to  plot  against  her  husband,  aiui  opened  up  com- 
munications with  the  discontented  in  England.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Edward  besought  her  to  return  and  to  re- 
store him  his  son;  she  came  back  at  last,but  at  (he  head 
of  an  army  commaiKled  by  Roger,  Lord  Mortimer,  the 
most  prominent  survivor  of  the  party  of  Eari  Hiomas,  with 
whom  she  had  formed  an  adulterous  connexion  whidi  they  for 
some  time  succeeded  in  keeping  secret. 

When  she  landed  with  her  son  in  Essex  in  September  I3a6» 
she  was  at  once  joined  by  Henry  of  Lancaster,  the  hdr  of  Eari 
Thomas,  and  most  of  the  baronage  of  the  eastern 
counties.  Even  the  king's  half-l»other,  the  earl  of 
Norfolk,  rallied  to  her  banner.  Edward  and  the  De- 
spensers, after  trying  in  vain  to  raise  an  army,  fled 
into  the  west.  They  were  all  caught  by  their  pursuers; 
the  two  Despensers  were  executed — the  one  at  Bristol,  the  other 
at  Hereford.  Several  more  of  Edward's  scanty  band  <^  friendr-* 
the  eari  of  Arundd  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter  and  others  were 
also  sUin.    Their  unhappy  master  was  forced  to  abdicate  <m 
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the  aotb  6f  January  1597,  hk  toortoen-year  oU  son  bctng  pro- 
claimed king  in  his  stead.  He  was  allowed  to  survive  in  dote 
prison  some  eight  months  longer,  but  iHien  his  robust  con- 
stitution defied  all  attempts  to  kill  him  by  privations,  he  was 
murdered  by  the  ordera  of  the  queen  and  Mortimer  at  Berkeley 
Castle  on  the  sist  <A  September. 

The  three  years  regency  of  Isabella,  during  the  minority  of 
Edward  m.,  formed  a  disgraceful  episode  in  the  history  of 
«#  England.  She  was  as  much  the  tool  of  Mortimer  as 
her  husband  had  been  the  tool  of  the  Despensers,  and 
their  rdations  became  gradually  evident  to  the  whole 
nation.  All  posts  of  digu'ty  and  emolument  were 
kept  for  their  personal  adherents,  and  a  new  and  formidable 
dignity  was  coi^erred  on  Mortimer  himsdf,  when  he  was  made 
both  justiciar  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  also  earl  of  March, 
in  which  lay  both  his  own  broad  lands  and  the  estates  of  Do- 
spenser  and  Arundel,  which  he  had  shamelessly  ai^ropriat^ 
It  is  surprising  that  the  adulterous  pair  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing themsdves  in  power  for  so  krag,  since  the  ignmniny  of  the 
dtuation  was  evident.  They  were  even  able  to  quell  the  first 
attempt  at  »«eactioD,  by  setang  and  beheading  Edmund,  eail 
of  Kent,  the  late  king's  half-brother,  who  was  betrayed  while 
organising  a  plot  for  their  destruction.  The  one  politic  act  of 
Mortimer's  administration,  the  condusfon  of  a  permanent  peace 
with  Scotland  by  acknowledging  Bruce  as  king  (tjaS),  was  not 
one  which  made  him  more  popular.  The  people  called  it  "  the 
dumeful  peace  of  Northampton,"  and  firmly  believed  that  be 
had  been  bribed  by  the  Scots. 

Yet  Isabella  and  her  paramour  held  on  to  power  for  two  years 
after  the  peace,  and  were  only  overthrown  by  a  blow  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  When  the  young  king  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  to  understand 
the  disgraceful  nature  of  his  own  situation.  Having 
secured  promise  of  aid  from  Henry  of  Lancaster,  his  cousin,  and 
other  bsrons,  he  executed  a  coup  dt  mam,  and  seised  MorUmer 
in  his  chamber  at  midai^^t.  The  queen  was  also  put  under 
guard  tiH  a  paiiiament  could  be  called.  It  met,  and  at  the 
king's  demand  passed  sentence  on  the  ear!  for  the  murder  of 
Edward  II.  and  other  Crimea  He  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  (Nov. 
1330);  the  queen  suffered  nothing  worse  than  complete  ex- 
clusioB  from  power,  and  liv^  for  more  than  twenty  years  in 
retirement  on  the  manors  of  her  dowry. 
*  Edward  UL,  who  thus  commeisced  his  reign  ere  be  was  out. 
of  his  boyhood,  was,  as  might  have  been  foretold  from  his  prompt 
actfon  against  Mortimer,  a  prince  of  great  vigour  and  enterprise^ 
He  showed  none  of  his  father's  weakness  and  much  of  his  grand- 
father's capadty.  He  fell  short  of  Edward  I.  in  steadiness  of 
character  and  organizittg  power,  but  possessed  all  his  militaiy 
capadty  and  his  love  of  woric  Unfortunately  for  England  hki 
ambition  was  to  be  the  mirror  of  diivalry  rather  than  a  nK>dd 
administrator.  He  took  up  and  abandoned  peat  enterprises 
"with  eqiial  levity;  he  was  reckless  in  the  spending  of  money; 
and  in  times  of  trouble  he  was  cardess  of  constitutional  pre- 
cedent, and  apt  to  push  his  prerogative  to  extremes.  Yet  like 
Edward  L  he  was  popular  with  his  subjects,  who  pardoned  him 
much  in  constderatkm  of  his  knightly  virtues,  his  courage,  his 
ready  courtesy  and  his  love  of  adventure.  In  most  respects 
he  was  a  perfect  exponent  of  the  ideals  and  foibles  of  his  age, 
and  when  he  broke  a  promise  or  repudiated  a  dd>t  he  was  but 
diq>laying  the  less  sati^Eactory  side  <rf  the  habitual  momHty  of  the 
14th  century  the  chivalry  of  vAath  was  <rftai  defident  in  the  less 
showy  virtues.  With  all  his  faults  Edward  during  his  prime 
was  a  capable  and  vigorous  ruler;  and  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  not  En^nd  only  but  all  western  Europe  looked  up  to  him 
as  the  greatest  king  of  his  generation. 

His  early  years  were  specially  fortunate,  as  his  rule  contrasted 
in  the  most  favourable  way  with  that  of  his  infamous  mother 
Biwaf4  (Ad  his  contemptible  father.  The  ministers  whom 
M.  he  substituted  for  the  creatures  of  Mortimer  were 

capable,  if  not  talented  administrators.  He  did  much  to 
restore  the  internal  peace  of  the  realm,  and  put  down 
the  local  diaordeis  which  had  been  endemic  lor  the  last  twenty 


yean.  Moreover,  when  tha  nv  wlt^  Scotland  recommenced 
he  gave  the  EngUsh  a  taste  of  victory  SUch  as  they  had  not 
enjoyed  since  Falkirk.  Robert  Bruce  was  now  dead  arKl  his 
throne  was  occupied  by  the  young  David  IL,  whose  factious 
nobles  were  occupied  in  dvil  strife  when,  in  1332,  a  pretender 
made  a  snatch  at  the  Scottish  throoe.  This  was  Edward,  the 
son  of  John  Baliol,  an  adventurous  baron  who  collected  idl  the 
"  disinherited "  Scots  lords,  the  members  of  the  old  English 
faction  who  had  been  expdkd  by  Bruce,  and  invaded  the  realm 
at  their  head.  He  beat  the  regent  Mar  at  the  battle  of  Dupplin, 
seised  Perth  and  Edinburgh,  and  crowned  himself  at  Scone. 
But  knowing  that  his  seat  was  precarious  he  did  homage  to  the 
Engliah  king,  and  made  him  all  the  promises  that. his  father  had 
given  to  Edward  L  The  temptation  was  toogreat  for  the  young 
king  to  refuse;  he  accepted  the  homage,  and  offered  the  aid  of 
his  arms.  It  was  soon  required,  (at  Baliol  was  ere  long  expelled 
from  Scotland.  Edward  von  the  battle  of  Hahdon  Hill  Qub^  19; 
1333) — where  he  displayed  considerable  tactical  skill— captured 
Berwick^  and  reeenqueitd  a  considerable  portion  of  Scotland  for 
his  vassal  Uofortunatdy  for  himself  he  made  the  mistake  of 
requiring  too  mudi  from  Baliol — forcing  him  to  cede  Lothian, 
T^eeddale  and  the  lafger  part  of  Gallowi^,  and  to  promise  a 
tribute.  These  terms  so  irritated  the  Scots,  who  had  shown  signp 
of  submission  vp  to  this  moment,  that  they  rdused  to  accept 
the  pretender,  sjid  kept  up  a  long  gueriDa  warfare  which  ended 
in  his  final  expulsion.  But  the  fighting  was  all  on  Scottish 
ground,  and  Edward  rqwatedly  made  incuisfons,  showy  if  not 
effective,  into>the  very  heart  of  the  northern  reahn;  on  one 
occasion  he  reached  Inverness  unopposed.  He  hdd. Perth  till 
X339,  Edinburgh  till  1341,  and  was  actually  injiMssessioB  of  much 
Scottish  territory  when  his  attention  was  called  off  from  this 
minor  war  to  the  greater  question  of  the  struggle  with  France. 
Meanwhile  he  had  acquired  no  aniatt  mflitary  reputation,  had 
collected. a  large, body  of  professional  soklieCB  whose  experience 
was  to  be  invaluable  to  him  in  the  continental  war,  and  had 
taught  his  army  the  new  tactics  Which  were  to  win  Cregy  and 
Poitiers.  For  the  devices  employed  against  the  Scottish 
^schiltrons"  of  ptkemen  at  Dupplin  and  HaUdon,  were  the 
same  as  those  wUch  mfn  all  the  great  battles  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War— the  combination  of  archery,  not  with  cai^ky  (the 
old  system  of  Hastings  and  Falkirk),  but  with  dismounted  me»- 
at-arms.  The  nation,  meanwhile  prosperous,  not  vexed  by  ovec- 
nmch  taxation,  and  proud  of  its  young  king,  was  ready  and 
to  foBow  him  into  any  adventure  that  he  might  indicate. 

IV.  Tbe  Hundred  Yeabb*  War  (1337-1453) 


Wars  between  England  and  Fmnoe  had  been  many,  sinof 
William  the  Conqueror  first  linked  thdr  fortunes  together  by 

adding  his  English  kingdom  to  his  Norman  duchy.  

They  were  bound  to  recur  as  long  as  the  kings  who  m» 
ruled  tm  thb  side  of  the  Channd  were  possessed  of 
continental  dominions,  which  lay  as  near,  or  nearer,  to  ^If^ 
their  hearts  than  thdr  insular  reakn.  While  the  king- 
dom  of  France  was  weak,  monarchs  like  Henry  IL  and  Richard  L 
might  dream  of  fxtfuding  thdr  transmarine  possessions  to  tbe 
detriment  of  their  suaerain  at  Paria..  When  France  had  grown 
strong,  under  Philip  Augustus,  the  house  of  Plantagenet  stiU 
retainedlik  broad  territory  in  Gasoony  and  Guienne,  and  the  house 
of  Capet  could  not  but  covet  the  possesdon  of  the  largest  sur- 
viving feudal  appanage  which  marred  the  solidarity  of  thdr 
kingdom.  There  had  been  a  long  interval  of  peace  in  the  13th 
century,  because  Henry  III.  of  Eniland  was  weak,  and  Louis  IX. 
of  Fiance  an  idealist,  much  more  set  on  forwarding  the 
welfare  of  Christendom  than  the  expansion  of  Ftance.  But 
the  inevitable  struggle  had  recommenced  with  the  accession  of 
the  unscrupulous  Philip  IV.  Its  cause  was  ample;  France 
was  incomplete  as  long  as  the  English  king  ruled  at  Bordeaux 
and  Bayonne,  and  far  up  the  val^ys  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
Adour.  From  i  ags  onward  Philip  and  his  sons  had  been  striving 
to  make  an  end  of  the  power  of  the  Plantageneta  in  Aquitaine^ 
sometimes  by  the  simple  argument  of  war,  more  freqluently  by  the 
insidious  |Nt>cess  of  encroadiing  on  dncsl  rights,  summoninf 
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Udgviti  t»  Paris,  and  eneounsIiV  local  magnates  and  ddes 
aHke  to  pUy  off  thtit  altegiaiice  to  their  suzerain  against  that  to 
their  immediate  lord.  Both  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  in 
that  of  his  eon  active  violence  had  several  times  been  called 
In  to  aid  legal  chicanery.  Fortunately  for  the  duke  of  Guienne 
the  majority  of  his  subjecu  had  no  desire, to  become  French- 
men; the  Gascons  felt  no  national  sympathy  with  their  neigh* 
bouts  of  the  north,  and  the  towns  in  especial  were  linked  to 
FfTgi***^  by  ckMe  ties  of  commerce,  and  had  no  wish  whatever 
to  break  off  their  alle^^aace  to  the  house  of  Plantagenet.  The 
English  rule,  if  often  weak,  had  never  proved  tyrannical,  and 
they  had  a  great  dread  of  French  taxes  and  French  oflkialism. 
But  there  were  always  faidividuals,  more  numerous  among  the 
noblesse  than  among  the  chisens,  whose  private  interests  im- 
pelled  than  to  seek  the  aid  of  Prance. 

The  root  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  now  just  about  to 
ccmuience,  must  be  sou^t  in  the  affairs  of  Guienne,  and  not  hn 
any  of  the  other  causes  which  complicated  and  obscured  the 
outbTMk  of  hostilities.  These,  however,  were  sufficiently  im- 
ptwtant  in  themselves.  The  most  obvimis  was  the  aid  which 
Philip  VI.  had  given  to  the  exiled  David  Bruce,  when  he  was 
driven  out  of  Scotland  by  Edward  and  his  ally  Balkd.  The 
English  king  replied  by  welcoming  and  harbouring  Robert 
of  Artols,  a  cousin  whom  Philip  VI.  had  expelled  from  France. 
He  also  made  alliances  with  several  of  the  dukesaad  counts  of 
the  N^herlands,  and  with  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian, 
obviously  with  the  intention  of  raising  trouble  for  France  on 
hor  northern  and  eastern  frontiers. 

It  was  Flnlip,  however,  who  actually  began  the  war,  by  dedar* 
fag  Guienne  and  t^  other  continental  dominions  of  Edward  III. 
forfeited  to  the  French  crown,  and  sending  ot$  a  fleet 
^fSHwii,  ^riiich  ravaged  the  south  coast  of  England  in  1337. 
In  return  Edward  raised  a  claim  to  the  throne  of 
France,  not  that  he  had  any  serious  intention  of  pressing  it 
^-for  throughout  his  reign  he  always  showed  tdnoelf  ready 
to  barter  it  away  in  return  for  sufficient  territorial  gain»— 
but  because  such  a  daim  was  in  several  ways  a  useful  asset  to 
him  both  in  war  and  in  diplomacy.  It  was  first  turned  to  account 
when  the  Flemings,  who  had  scruples  about  opposing  their  liege 
lord  the  king  of  France,  found  it  convenient  to  discover  that, 
since  Edward  was  the  real  king  and  not  Philip,  their  allegiance 
was  due  in  the  same  direction  whither  their  commerdal  interests 
drew  them.  Led  by  the  great  demagogue  dicutor,  Jacob  van 
Artevelde,  they  beoune  the  mainstay  of  the  English  party  in 
the  Netherlands. 

Edward's  daim— -such  as  tt  was— rested  on  the  assertion  that 
his  mother,  Isabella,  was  nearer  of  kin  to  her  brother  Charles 
Ittwm4  IV.,  the  last  king  of  the  main  line  of  the  house  of  Capet, 
^m4  than  was  Charles's  cousin  PhilipofVakNs.  The  French 
tktPnmk  lawyers  ruled  that  hdresses  couW  not  succeed  to  the 
••"*  crown  themsdves,  but  Edward  pleaded  that  they 
could  neverthdess  transmit  their  right  to  thdr  sons.  He  found 
it  convenient  to  forget  that  the  elder  brother  of  Charles  IV., 
King  Louis  X.,  had  left  a  daughter,  whose  s6n,  the  king  of 
Mavarre,  had  on  this  theory  a  title  preferable  to  his  own.  This 
prince,  be  said,  had  not  been  bom  at  the  time  of  his  grand- 
lather's  death,  and  so  lest  any  rights  that  might  have  paaed  to 
him  had  he  been  alive  at  that  time.  A  far  more  fatal  bar  to 
Edward'^  claim  than  the  existence  of  Charles  of  Navarre  was  the 
fact  that  the  peers  of  France,  when  summoned  to  dedde  the 
Succession  question  nine  years  before,  had  deckled  that  Philip 
of  Valois  had  the  sole  valid  dahn  to  the  crown,  and  that  Edward 
had  then  done  homage  to  him  for  Guienne.  If  he  pleaded  that 
in  1338  he  had  been  the  mere  tool  of  his  mother  and  Mortimer, 
be  could  be  reminded  of  the  unfortunate  fact  that  in  1331,  after 
be  had  crushed  Morthner,  and  taken  the  power  into  his  own 
bands,  he  had  dehberatdy  renewed  his  oath  to  King  Philip. 

Edward's  daim  to  the  French  crown  embittered  the  strife  hi 
•  most  unnecessary  fashion.  It  was  an  appeal  to  every  dis- 
eontented  French  vassal  to  become  a  traitor  under  a  plausible 
■how  of  loyalty,  and  from  first  to  last  many  such  persons  ntiliaed 
It.    It  alM  fsva  Edwatd  an  ocose  lor  tveating  every  loyal 
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Fienchmsn  as  guity  of  treason,  and,  to  his  shame,  he  did  not 
always  refrain  from  employing  such  a  discreditable  device. 
Yet,  as  has  been  already  said,  he  showed  his  consdousness  of  the 
fallacy  of  his  daim  by  offering  to  barter  it  again  and  again  during 
the  course  of  the  war  for  land  or  money.  But  he  finally  passed 
on  the  wretched  fiction  as  a  heritage  of  his  descendants,  to  cause 
untold  woes  in  the  xsth  century.  It  is  seldom  in  the  worid's 
history  that  a  hollow  legal  device  such  as  this  has  had  such  long 
enduring  and  dq>lorable  results. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  continental  war  Edward  took 
little  profit  either  from  hb  assumption  of  the  French  royal  title. 
or  from  the  lengthy  list  of  princes  of  the  Low  Countries 
whom  he  enrolled  beneath  his  banner.  His  two  land> 
campaigns  of  1339  and  1340  led  to  no  victories  or 
conquests,  but  cost  enormous  sums  of  money.  The  Netherland 
allies  brought  large  contingents  and  todi  high  pay  from  the  king, 
but  they  showed  ndther  energy  nor  enthusiasm  in  his  cause. 
When  Philip  of  Valois  refused  battle  in  the  open,  and  confined 
hb  operations  to  defending  fortified  towns,  or  stockading  himself 
in  entrandied  camps,  the  allies  drifted  off,  leaving  the  king  with 
his  English  troops  in  force  too  small  to  acoompUsfa  anything. 
The  sole  achievement  of  the  early  years  of  the  war  whkh  was 
of  any  profit  to  Edward  or  his  realm  was  the  great  naval  triumph 
of  Slu3W  (June  34, 1340),  which  gave  the  English  the  command 
of  the  sea  for  the  next  twenty  years.  The  French  king  had  built 
or  hired  an  enormous  fleet,  and  with  it  threatened  to  invada 
EngUnd.  Seeing  that  he  could  do  nothing  on  land  while  hb  com* 
munications  with  the  Low  Countries  were  endangered  by  tba 
exbtence  of  this  armada,  Edward  levied  every  diip  that  was  to 
be  found,  and  brought  the  enemy  to  action  in  the  Flemish 
harbour  of  Sluys.  After  a  day  of  desperate  hand  to  hand 
fighting-*{or  the  vesseb  grappled  and  the  whole  matter  was 
settled  by  boarding— the  Frotch  fleet  was  annihilated.  Hence* 
forth  England  was  safe  firom  coast  raids,  could  conduct  her 
oommeice  with  Flanders  without  danger,  and  could  strike  with- 
out diflkdty  at  any  point  of  the  French  littoraL  But  it  was 
not  for  some  years  that  Edward  utilised  the  advantage  that 
Sluys  had  given  him.  As  long  as  he  persevered  in  the  attempt 
to  conduct  the  invasion  of  the  noithem  frontier  of  France  he 
adiieved  nothing. 

Such  schemes  were  finally  abandoned  simply  because  the  king 
discovered  that  hb  allies  were  worthless  imd  that  his  voaan 
was  all  spent.  On  hb  retum  from  Flanders  hi  1340  pf^^, 
be  became  involved  in  an  angry  controversy  with  his  aft^T* 
minbters,  whom  he  accused,  quite  unjusdy,  of  wasting  THaiwr 
hb  revenue  and  wrecking  l:ds  campaign  thereby.  He  ^'"^ 
Imprisoned  some  of  them,  and  wished  to  try  hb  late  ^!Sm4, 
chancellor.  Archbishop  Stratford,  for  cmbnzlcment, 
in  the  court  of  the  exchequer.  But  the  primata  contended 
very  vigorously  for  the  right  to  be  tried  before  hb  peers,  and 
since  the  king  could  get  no  subsidies  from  hb  parliament  till  h« 
adcnowledged  the  Justice  of  thb  dann,  he  was  forced  to  concede 
It.  Stratford  was  acquiued— the  king's  thrif tkssness  and  not 
the  chancellor's  *'!f^^<Klmi*Tfftrati^>n  had  emotied  the  treasury. 
Edward  drifted  on  along  the  path  to  finandal  ruin  till  he  actually 
went  bankrupt  in  1345,  when  he  repudiated  hb  debts,  and  ruined 
several  great  Italian  bankhig  houses,  who  had  been  unwise 
enough  to  continue  lending  him  money  to  the  lasL  The  Flemings 
were  also  hard  hit  by  thb  collapse  of  the  king's  credit,  and  vary 
naturally  tost  thdr  enthusiasm  for  the  EnjUsh  allianoe.  Van 
Artevdde,  its  diid  advocate,  was  murdered  by  hb  own  towns* 
men  in  this  same  3rear. 

The  second  act  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  after  King  Edward 
had  abandoned  in  deqnir  hb  idea  of  invading  France  from  the 
side  of  the  Netherlands,  was  fought  out  in  another 
quarter— the  'i'jchy  of  Brittany.  Here  a  war  of 
succession  had  broken  out  in  which  (oddly  enough) 
Edward  took  op  the  cause  of  the  pretender  wlm  had  malt 
descent,  while  Philip  supported  the  one  who  represented  a 
female  line — each  thus  backing  the  theory  of  heritaige  by  whidi 
hb  rival  claimed  the  throne  of  France.  By  espousing  the  cause 
of  John  of  Montfort  Edward  obtained  a  good  foothold  on  tht 
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flsnk  of  France,  for  mtay  of  tlM  Bietoo  fortroMt  were  put 
into  his  hands.  But  he  failed  to  win  any  dedsive  advantage 
thereby  over  King  PhiKp.  It  was  not  till  1346,  when  he  adopted 
the  new  policy  of  Cnisting  nothing  to  allies,  and  striking  at  the 
heart  of  Fiance  with  a  purely  En^h  army,  that  Edward  found 
the  fortune  of  war  tumlDg  in  his  hivour. 

In  this  year  he  landed  in  Normandy,  where  tSie  En^lkh  banner 
had  not  bi^n  seensince  the  dajrs  ot  King  John,  and  executed  a 
destructive  raid  throo^^  the  duchy,  and  up  the  Seine, 


tin  he  almost  readied  the  gates  of  Paris.  This  brought 
out  the  king  of  France  against  him,  with  a  mi^y 
host,  before  which  Edfwd  retreated  northinud, 
apparently  intending  to  retire  to  Flanders.  But  after  crossing 
j(be  Somme  lie  halted  at  Crccy>  mu  Abbeville,  and  offered 
battle  to  the  pursuing  enemy.  He  fought  rdying  on 
0!^,  the  toctics  whkh  had  been  tried  against  the  Scots  at 
Dupplin  and  Halidon  Hill,  drawing  up  his  army  with 
masses  of  dismounted  men-at-arms  flanked  00  either  side  by 
archery.  TUs  array  proved  as  effective  against  the  disorderly 
duAges  of  the  French  noblesse  as  it  had  been  against  the  heavy 
columns  of  the  Scottish  pikemen.  Fourteen  times  the  sqoadroa 
of  King  Fhilip  came  badk  to  the  diarge;  but  mowed  down  by  the 
arrow-shower,  they  sddom  could  get  to  handstrokes  with  the 
English  knigfats,  and  at  last  rode  off  the  fidd  in  disorder.  TUs 
astonishing  victory  over  fourfold  numben  was  no  mere  diivid- 
rons  feat  of  arms,  it  had  the  solid  result  d  giving  the  victors  a 
foothold  in  northern  France.  For  Edward  took  his 
fUfST  "™y  to  beleaguer  Calais,  and  after  bk>ckading  it  for 
neariy  a  year  forced  it  to  sorxender.  King  PhiUp, 
after  his  experience  at  Cregy,  refused  to  fight  afain  in  order  to 
laiae  the  siege.  From  beno^orth  the  £i^(lbh  possessed  a  secure 
landing-place  in  northern  France,  at  the  most  convenient  point 
possible,  immediately  oppodte  Dover.  They  hdd  it  for  over 
two  hundred  yefus,  to  thdr  own  inestimsMe  advantage  in  every 
recurring  war. 

The  years  1345-1347  saw  the  aenith  of  King  Edward's  proa- 
perity;  in  them  fell  not  only  his  own  triumphs  at  Cre^  and 
Calais,  but  a  victoiy  at  Aubeiocbe  in  PMgord  won 
by  his  cousin  Heniy  of  Lancaster,  which  restored 
many  long-lost  xcgiooa  of  Guienne  to  the  En^ish 
snaerainty  (Oct.  ax,  1345),  and  another  and  more 
ftfknous  battle  in  the  far  north.  At  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham, 
the  lords  of  the  Boeder  defeated  and  captured  David  Bruce,  king 
of  Scotland  (Oct.  17,  1346).  The  loss  of  their  king  and  the 
destruction  of  a  fine  army  took  the  heart  out  of  the  resistance  of 
the  Scots,  who  for  many  years  to  come  could  give  their  French 
allies  Kttle  assistance. 

In  X347  Edward  made  a  short  truce  with  King  Philip:  even 
after  his  late  victories  he*fdt  his  strength  much  strained,  his 
fy^M  wUk  treasury  being  empty,  and  his  army  ediausted  by  the 
AuBw.  year-long  siege  o€  Calais.  But  hewould  have  returned 
n«  Msek  (o  ^  strug^e  without  dday  had  it  not  been  for 
'^'^  the  dreadful  calamity  of  the  '*  Blad^  Death,"  which 
fdl  upon  France  and  l^glaxid,  as  upon  all  Europe,  In  the 
years  I348>i349.  The  disease,  on  which  the  14th  century 
bestowed  thlb  name,  was  the  bubonic  plague,  stiU  familiar  in  the 
^aft.  After  devastating  western  A^,  it  reached  the  Medi- 
terranean ports  of  Europe  in  1347,  and  qiread  across  the  con- 
tinent in  a  few  months.  It  was  said  that  in  France,  Italy  and 
England  a  third  of  the  population  perished,  and  though  this 
estimate  m^  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  local  records  of  un- 
impeadiable  accuracy  show  that  it  cannot  be  very  far  from  the 
truth.  The  bishop's  roisters  ctf  the  diocese  of  Norwich  show 
that  many  parishes  had  three  and  some  four  successive  vicars 
admitted  in  eighteen  months.  In  the  manor  rolls  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  whole  families  swept  away,  so  that  no  heir  can 
be  detected  to  thdr  holdings.  Among  the  monastic  orders,  whose 
crowded  common  life  seems  to  have  been  particularly  favourable 
to  the  spread  of  the  plague,  there  were  cases  where  a  whole  com- 
BBunity,  from  the  abbot  down  to  the  novices,  perished. "  The 
■pper  classes  are  said  to  have  suffered  less  than  the  poor;  but 
tbe  king's  daughter  Joan  and  two  archbishops  of  Canterbury 


were  aoMMig  the  victlmsb  TlitloogcoBtbiuanoeof  thevidtatloo. 
whidi  as  a  rule  took  six  or  nine  months  to  work  out  its  virulence 
in  any  particular  q>ot,  seems  to  have  cowed  and  demoralized 
sodety.  Though  it  first  spread  from  the  ports  of  Bristol  and 
Wi^rmouth  in  the  summer  of  1348,  it  had  not  finished  its  de- 
struction in  northern  England  till  1350^  and  only  spread  into 
Scotland  in  the  summer  of  that  3rear. 

When  the  worst  of  the  plague  was  over,  and  panic  had  died 
down,  it  was  found  that  the  sodal  conditions  of  England  had 

been  considecably  affected  by  the  vidtation.  Thecondi-  

tionctf  the  reahn  had  been  sUble  and  prosperous  during  mm^t 
the  earlier  years  of  Edward  IIL,  the  drain  on  its  re-  •«»(«■  •/ 
soorces  caused  by  heavy war-taxatlonhavfngbeenmore  ^^JJSl^ 
than  compensated  by  the  increased  wealth  that  arose 
from  growing  commerce  and  developing  iodustries.  The  victory 
of  Shiys,  which  gave  England  the  command  of  the  seas,  had 
been  a  great  landmaA  in  the  economic  no  less  than  in  the  naval 
history  of  this  isfauuL  But  the  basis  of  society  was  shaken  by 
the  Black  Death;  the  kingdom  was  still  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural community,  worked  on  the  manorial  system;  and  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  a  third  eC  the  labouring  hands  by  whkh 
that  system  had  been  maintained  threw  everything  intodiisorder. 
The  landowners  found  thoussnds  of  the  crofts  on  which  their 
vilkins  had  been  wont  to  dwell  vacant,  and  could  not  fin  them 
with  nelv  tenants.  Eventf  they  otacted  the  full  rigour  of  service 
fven  the  suffvivorB,  they  could  not  get  their  broad  demesne 
lands  properly  tilled.  The  landless  labourecB,  who  might  have 
been  hired  to  siq>ply  the  deficiency,  were  so  reduced  in  numbers 
that  they  could  command,  if  free  competition  prevailed,  double 
mid  triple  rates  of  payment,  cwnpared  with  thdr  earnings  in 
the  dkys  before  the  plaisue.  Hence  there  arose,  ahnost  at  once^ 
a  bitter  atrife  between  the  lords  of  manors  and  the  labouring 
daas,  both  hwdholding  and  landless.  The  lords  wished  to  exact 
aU  possible  services  from  the  former,and  to  pay  only  the  old  two 
or  three  pence  a  day  to  the  latter.  The  villeins,  as  hard  hit 
as  thdr  masters,  resented  the  ti^tening  of  old  duties,  which  in 
some  cases  had  already  been  commuted  for  small  money  rents 
during  the  prosperous  yeaia  preceding  the  plague.  The  landless 
mmi  formed  combinations,  diwpHtfd  with  the  landk>rds,  and 
asked  and  often  got  twice  as  nnich  aa  the  old  sate^  despite  of  the 
murmurings  of  the  employer. 

After  a  short  experience  of  these  cfifficulties  the  king  and 
council,  whose  S3rmpathies  were  naturally  with  the  landbolden, 
issued  an  ordinance  forbidding  workmen  of  any  kind 
to  demand  m<»re  than  they  had  been  wont  to  recdve  amw^o^ 
before  1348.    This  was  followed  up  by  the  famous  1  ■joswn 
Statute  of  Labourers  of  135X,  whidi  fixed  rates  for 
aU  wages  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  times  before  the 
Black  Death.    Those  woriLmen  who  refused  to  accq>t  them  were 
to  be  imprisoned,  while  employers  who  went  behind  the  backs 
of  thdr  feUows  anid  secretly  paid  h^er  sums  were  to  be  punished 
by  heavy  fines.    Later  additi<His  to  the  statute  were  devised  to 
terrorize  the  labourer,  by  adding  stripes  and  branding  U>  his 
punishment,  if  he  still  remained  recalcitrant  or  absconded.    And 
kndowners  were  empowered  to  sdxe  all  vagrant  able-bodied 
men,,  and  to  compd  them  to  work  at  the  statutory  wages.    As 
some  compensation  for  the  low  pay  of  the  workmen,  parliament 
tried  to  bring  down  the  price  of  commodities  %j  thdr  former 
levd,  for  (like  labour)  all  manufactured  artides  had  gone  up 
immensdy  in  value. 

Thirty  years  of  fiictlon  foHowed,  while  the  parliament  and  the 
nKng  dasses  tried  in  a  spasmodic  way  to  enforce  the  statute^ 
and  the  peasantry  strove  to  evade  it.  It  proved  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  scheme;  the  hUxwrers  were  too  many  and  too 
cunning  to  be  crushed.  If  driven  over  hard  they  absconded  to 
the  towns,  where  hands  were  needed  as  much  as  in  the  country- 
side, or  migrated  to  districU  where  the  statute  was  laxly  ad- 
ministered. Gradually  the  landowners  discovered  that  tbe  only 
practical  way  out  of  thdr  difficnhies  was  to  give  up  the  old 
custom  of  working  the  manorial  demesne  by  the  forced  laboyr  of 
thdr  vflleins,  and  to  cut  it  up  Into  farms  which  were  rented  out 
to  free  tenanU,  aiKl  cultivated  by  them.    In  the  coarse  of  two 
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generations  the  "  fanners  **  who  paid  rent  for  these  holdings 
became  more  and  more  numerous,  and  demesne  land  tilled  by 
villein-service  grew  more  and  more  rare.  But  enough  old- 
fashioned  landlords  remained  to  keep  up  the  strugfi^e  mih  the 
peasants  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century  and  beyond,  and  the 
number  of  times  that  the  Statute  of  Labourers  was  re-enacted 
and  recast  was  enormous.  Nevertheless  the  struggle  turned 
gradually  to  the  advantage  of  the  labourer,  and  ended  in  the 
€re4tion  of  the  sturdy  and  prospercHis  farming  yeomanry  who 
were  the  strength  of  the  realm  for  several  centuries  to  come. 

One  immediate  consequence  of  the  "  Black  Death  "  was  the 
renewal  of  the  truce  between  England  and  France  by  repeated 
agreemenU  which  lasted  from  1347  to  1355.  During  this  interval 
Philip  of  France  died,  in  1350,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John.  The  war  did  not  entirely  cease,  but  became  local  and 
spasmodic  In  Brittany  the  factions  which  supported  the  two 
claimants  to  the  ducal  title  were  so  embittered  that  they  never 
laid  down  their  arms.  In  1351  the  French  noblesse  of  Picardy, 
apparently  without  their  master's  knowledge  or  consent,  made 
an  attempt  to  surprise  Calais,  which  was  beaten  off  with  some 
difficulty  by  King  Edward  in  person.  There  was  also  con- 
stant  bickering  on  the  borders  of  Guienne.  But  the  main  forces 
ReatwMl0i^^  both  sides  were  not  brought  into  action  till  the 
thtwmr  series  of  truces  ran  out  in  1355.  From  that  tiine 
v«*  onward  the  English  took  the  offensive  with  great 

f^'*'^*'  vigour.  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  ravaged  Languedoc 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  idiile  his  younger  brother  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  executed  a  less  ambitious  raid  in 
Picardy  and  Artois.  In  the  south  this  campaign  marked  real 
progress,  not  mere  objectless  plunder,  for  it  was  followed  by  the 
reconquest  of  great  districts  in  P6rigord  and  the  Agenais,  which 
had  been  lost  to  England  since  the  13th  century.  A  similar 
double  invasion  of  France  led  to  even  greater  results  in  the 
following  year,  1356.  While  Lancaster  landed  in  Normandy, 
and  with  the  aid  of  local  rebels  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  the  C6tentin,  the  prince  of  Wales  accomplished 
greater  things  on  the  borders  of  Aquitaine.  After  executing  a 
great  circular  sweep  through  P^rigord,  Limousin  and  Berry,  he 
was  returning  to  Bordeaux  laden  with  plunder,  when  he  was 
intercepted  by  the  king  of  France  near  Poitiers.  The 
battle  that  followed  was  the  most  astonishing  of  aU 
the  English  victories  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 
The  odds  against  the  prince  were  far  heavier  than  those  oi'Crecy, 
but  by  taking  up  a  strong  position  and  using  the  national  tactics 
which  combhied  the  use  df  archery  and  dismounted  men-at- 
arms,  the  younger  Edward  not  merely  beat  off  his  assailants  in 
a  long  defensive  fight,  but  finally  charged  out  upon  them, 
scattered  them,  and  took  King  John  prisoner  (Sept.  19, 1356). 

This  fortunate  cai^nre  put  an  enormous  advantage  in  the 
bands  of  the  English;  for  John,  a  fadie  and  selfish  printie,  was 
j^  ready  to  buy  his  freedom  by  almost  any  concessions. 

BBgUak  He  signed  two  successive  treaties  which  gave  such 
fmvat»  advantageous  terms  to  Edward  HI.  that  the  dauphin 
ftsac$,  Charles,  who  was  acting  as  regent,  and.  the  French 
states-general  refused  to  confirm  them.  This  drove  the  English 
king  to  put  still  further  pressure  on  the  enemy;  in  1359  he  led 
out  from  CaUis  the  largest  English  army  that  had  been  seen, 
during  the  war,  devastated  all  northern  France  as  far  as  Reims 
and  the  bordei^  of  Burgundy,  and  then-~coatinuing  the  cam- 
paign through  the  heart  of  the  winter— presented  himself  before 
the  gates  of  Paris  and  ravaged  the  lie  de  France.  This  brought 
the  regent  Charles  and  Ms  counsdlon  to  the  verge  of  despair; 
they  yielded,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  1360,  signed  an 
agreement  at  Br^tigny  near  Chartres,  by  which  nearly 
all  King  Edw»nl's  demands  were  granted.  These 
fHieliminarics  were  ratified  by  the  definitive  peace  of  Calais 
(Oct.  24,  1360),  which  brought  the  first  stage  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  to  an  end. 

By  this  treaty  King  Edward  formsUy  gave  up  his  claim  to 
the  Frendi  throne,  which  he  had  always  intended  to  use  merely 
as  an  asset  for  barter,  and  was  to  receive  in  return  not  only  a  sum 
•i  5,000,000  gold  crowns  for  King  John's  penonal  ransom,  but 
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an  immense  cession  of  territory  which-^n  southern  France  at 
least — almost  restored  the  old  boundaries  of  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  The  duchy  of  Aquitaine  was  reconstructed,  so  as 
to  include  not  only  the  lands  that  Edward  had  inherited,  and 
his  recent  conquests,  but  all  Poitou,  Limousin,  Angoumois,' 
Quercy,  Rouergue  and  Saintonge— a  full  half  of  France  south 
of  the  Loire.  This  vast  duchy  the  En^ish  king  bestowed  not 
k>ng  after  on  his  son  Edward,  the  victcur  of  Poitiers,  who  reigned 
there  as  a  vassal-sovereign,  owing  homage  to  En^and  but  ad- 
ministering his  possessions  in  his  own  right.  In  northern  France, 
Calais  and  the  county  of  Gulncs,  and  also  the  isolated  county  ol 
Ponthieu,  the  inheritance  of  the  wife  of  Edward  L,  were  ceded 
to  the  j^nglish  crown.  All  these  regions,  it  must  be  noted,  were 
to  be  hdd  for  the  future  free  of  any  homage  or  acknovdedgment 
of  allegiance  to  an  overlord,  "  in  perpetuity,  and  in  the  manner 
in  whidi  the  kings  of  France  had  held  them."  There  was  to  be 
an  end  to  the  power  of  the  courts  of  Paris  to  harass  the  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  by  using  the  rights  of  the  suzerain  to  interfere  with 
the  vassal's  subjects.  It  was  hoped  that  for  the  future  the 
insidk>us  legal  warfare  which  had  been  used  with  such  effect  by 
the  French  kings  would  be  effectually  prevented. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  triumph  of  Edward  III.  at  this, 
the  culminating  point  of  his  reign,  it  must  be  mentioned  that 
some  time  bdorc  the  peace  of  Calais  be  had  made  terms  siAmhm 
with  Scotland.  David  Bruce  was  to  cede  Roxburgh  uomoi 
and  Berwick,  but  to  keep  the  rest  of  his  dohninions  on  DavU9i 
condition  of  paying  a  ransom  of  100,000  marks.  This  ^^^^*^^ 
sum  could  never  be  rabed,  and  Edward  always  had  It  in  his 
power  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  king  of  Scots  by  demand- 
ing the  instalments,  which  were  always  In  arrear.  David  gave 
no  further  trouble;  indeed  he  became  so  friendly  to  1gnglan/^ 
that  he  offered  to  proclaim  Lionel  of  Clarence,  Edward's  second 
son,  as  his  heir,  and  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  his  parliament. 

The  English  people  had  e:q>ected  that  a  sort  of  Golden  Age 
would  follow  the  conclusion,  of  the  peace  with  Scotland  and 
France.  Freed  from  the  war-taxes  which  had  vexed 
them  for  the  last  twenty  years,  they  would  be  able  fjJJJjfL 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death,  and  to  de«  bSSS, 
velop  the  commcrdai  advantages  which  had  been  won 
at  Sluys,  and  secured  by  the  dominion  of  the  seas  which  they 
had  held  ever  since.  In  some  respects  this  expectaticm  was  not 
deceived;  the  years  that  followed  1360  seem  to  have  been  pros- 
perous at  home,  despite  the  continued  friction  arising  from  the 
Statute  of  Labourers.  The  towns  would  seem  to  have  fared 
better  than  the  countryside,  partly  indeed  at  its  expense,  for 
the  discontented  peasantry  migrated  in  lacge  numbers  to  iho 
centres  of  population  where  newly-developed  naanufactures 
were  calling  for  more  hands.  The  weaving  industry,  introduced 
into  the  eastern  counties  by  the  king's  invitation  to  Flemish' 
settlers,  was  making  England  something  more  than  a  mere 
producer  of  raw  material  for  export.  The  seaports  soon  recovered 
from  their  losses  in  the  Bkck  Death,  and  English  shipping  was 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  distant  seas  of  Portugal  and  the 
Baltic.  Nothing  illustrates  the  growth  of  English  wealth  better 
than  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  had,  till  the  time  of  Edward  UL, 
contrived  to  conduct  all  its  commerce  with  a  currency  of  small 
silver,  but  that  within  thirty  years  of  iiis  introduction  of  a 
gold  coinage  in  1343,  the  Ent^ish  "  noble  "  was  being  struck  in 
enormous  quantities.  It  invaded  all  the  mariccts  of  western 
£ur(^,  and  became  the  prototype  of  the  gold  issues  of  the 
Netherlands,  Scotland,  and  even  parts  oi  Germany.  It  is  in  thr 
latter  years  of  Edward  HI.  that  we  find  the  6nt  foreruimers  of 
that  class  of  Eni^ish  merchant  princes  who  were  to  be  such  a 
marked  feature  in  the  succeeding  reigns.  The  Poles  of  HuU» 
whose  descendants  rose  in  three  generations  to  ducal  rank,  were 
the  earh'est  specimens  of  their  class.  The  poet  Ch&ucer  may 
serve  as  a  humbler  example  of  the  rise  of  the  burgher  class— 
the  son  of  a  vintner,  he  became  the  fathei:  of  a  knight,  and  the 
ancestor,  through  female  descents,  of  many  baronial  families. 
The  second  half  of  the  14th  century  is  the  first  period  in  En^tsh 
history  tn  which  we  can  detect  t  distinct  rise  io  the  impocUncft 
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of  the  commerd&l  as  opposed  to  the  landed  interest.  Hie  latter, 
hard  hit  by  the  manorial  difficulties  that  followed  the  plague  of 
1348-1349,  found  their  rents  stationary  or  even  diminishing, 
while  the  price  of  the  commodities  from  which  the  former 
made  their  wealth  had  permanently  risen.  As  to  intellectual 
vigour,  the  age  that  produced  two  minds  of  such  marked  opginr 
ality  in  different  spheres  as  Wydiffe  and  Chaucer  must  not  be 
despised,  even  if  it  failed  to  carry  out  all  the  promise  of  the 
13th  century. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  peace  of  1360  the  political  influence 
of  Edward  HI.  in  western  Europe  seemed  to  be  supreme.  France, 
prostrated  by  the  results  of  the  English  raids,  by 
peasant  revolts,  andmuniclpaland  baronial  turbulence, 
did  not  begin  to  recover  strength  till  the  thriftless  king 
John  had  died  (1364)  and  had  been  succeeded  by  bis 
capable  if  uncbivalrous  son  Charles  V.  Yet  the  state  of  the 
English  dominions  on  the  continent  was  not  satisfactory;  in 
building  up  the  vast  duchy  of  Aquitaine  Edward  had  made  a 
radical  mistake.  Instead  of  contenting  himself  with  creating 
a  homogeneous  Gascon  state,  which  might  have  grown  together 
into  a  solid  unit,  he  had  annexed  broad  regions  which  had  been 
for  a  century  and  a  half  united  to  France,  and  had  been  entirely 
assimilated  to  her.  Ftom  the  first  Poitou,  Quercy,  Rouergue 
and  the  Limousin  chafed  beneath  the  English  yoke;  the  noblesse 
in  especial  found  the  comparatively  orderly  and  constitutional 
governance  to  which  they  were  subjected  most  intolerable. 
They  waited  for  the  first  opportunity  to  revolt,  and  meanwhile 
murmured  against  every  act  of  their  duke,  the  prince  of  Wales^ 
though  he  did  his  best  to  behave  as  a  gracious  sovereign. 

The  younger  Edward  ended  by  losing  his  health  and  his  wealth 
in  an  unnecessary  war  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  He  was  persuaded 
by  the  exiled  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  to  restore 
JJJ2^  ^^  ^  '^*  throne  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  mis- 
q^gfn  government.  In  1367  he  gathered  a  great  army, 
entered  Castile,  defeated  the  usurper  Henry  of  Trasta- 
mara  at  the  battle  of  Najera,  and  restored  his  ally.  But  Peter, 
when  once  re-established  as  king,  forgot  his  obligations  and  left 
the  prince  burdened  witii  the  whole  expense  of  the  campaign. 
Edward  left  Spain  with  a  discontented  and  unpaid  army,  and 
had  himself  contracted  the  seeds  of  a  disease  which  was  to  leave 
him  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  To  pay  l)is  debts  he  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  heavy  taxation  in  Aquitaine,  which  gave  his 
discontented  subjects  in  Poitou  and  the  other  outlying  districts 
an  excuse  for  the  rebellion  that  they  had  been  for  some  time 
meditating.  In  1368  his  greatest  vassals,  the  counts  of  Armagnac, 
P^rigord  and  Comminges,  displayed  their  disk>yalty  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  king  of  France  as  their  suzerain  against  the  legality 
of  Edward's  imposts.  Hie  French  overlordship  had  been 
formally  abdished  by  the  treaty  of  1360,  so  this  appeal  amounted 
to  open  rebellion.  And  when  Charles  V.  accepted  it,  and  cited 
Edward  to  appear  before  his  parlement  to  answer  the  complaints 
of  the  counts,  he  was  challenging  England  to  renewed  war.  He 
foimd  a  preposterous  excuse  for  repudiating  the  treaty  by  which 
be  was  bound,  by  declaring  that  some  details  had  been  omitted 
in  its  formal  ratification. 

The  Hundred  Years'  War,  therefore,  broke  out  again  in  1369, 
after  an  interval  of  nine  years.  Edward  III.  assumed  once  more 
gftatwal  ^^  ^^®  ^  '^^  ^  France,  while  Charles  V.,  in  the 
oHM0WMr  usual  style,  declared  that  the  whole  duchy  of  Aqui- 
*^  taine  had  been  forfeited  for  treason  and  rebellion  on 

^***'  the  part  of  its  present  holder.  The  second  period  of 
war,  which  was  to  last  till  the  death  of  the  English  king,  and  for 
some  3rears  after,  was  destined  to  prove  wholly  disastrous  to 
England.  All  the  conditions  had  changed  since  1360.  Edward, 
though  only  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  was  entering  into  a  pre- 
mature and  decrepit  old  age,  in  which  he  became  the  prey  of 
unworthy  favourites,  male  and  female.  The  men  of  the  14th 
century,  who  commanded  armies  and  executed  coups  d*itai  at 
eighteen,  were  often  worn  out  by  sixty.  The  guidance  of  the 
war  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son,  the  victor 
of  Poitiers  and  Najera,  but  the  younger  Edward  had  never  re- 
covered from  the  fatigues  of  his  Spanish  campaign;  his  disease 


having  developed  into  a  form  of  dropsy,  he  had  become  a  con- 
firmed invah'd  and  could  no  longer  take  the  field.  The  charge 
of  the  mititaxy  operations  of  the  English  armies  had  passed  to 
John  of  Oaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  younger  son,  a 
prince  far  inferior  in  capacity  to  his  father  and  brother.  Thouj^ 
not  destitute  of  good  impulses  Lancaster  was  hasty,  improvident 
and  obstinate;  he  was  unfortunate  in  hu  chdcc  of  friends,  for 
he  allied  himself  to  all  his  father's  unscrupulous  dependents. 
He  was  destitute  of  military  skill,  and  wrecked  army  after  army 
by  attempting  hard  tasks  at  inappropriate  times  and  by  mistaken 
methods.  Deqiite  of  all  checks  and  disasters  he  remained  active, 
self-confident  and  ambitious^  and,  since  he  had  acquired  a  com- 
plete control  over  his  father,  he  had  ampte  opportunity  to 
mismanage  the  poh'tical  and  military  affairs  of  England. 

Lancaster's  strategy,  in  the  early  yean  of  the  renewed  war, 
consisted  mainly  of  attempts  to  wear  down  the  force  of  France 
by  devastating  raids;  he  hoped  to  provoke  the  enemy  ^^^^. 
to  battle  by  striking  at  the  heart  of  his  realm,  but  SSTw. 
never  achieved  his  purpose.  Warned  by  the  disasters 
of  Crecy  and  Poitien,  Charles  V.  and  his  great  captain 
Bertrand  du  GuescUn  would  never  commit  themselves  to  an 
engagement  in  the  open  field.  They  let  the  English  invaders 
pass  by,  garrisoning  the  towns  but  abandoning  the  countryside. 
Since  Lancaster,  in  his  great  circular  raids,  bad  never  the  leisure 
to  sit  down  to  a  siege — generally  a  matter  of  k>ng  months  in  the 
14th  century— he  repeatedly  crossed  France  leaving  a  train  of 
ruined  villages  behind  him,  but  having  accomplished  nothing 
else  save  the  exhaustion  of  his  own  army.  For  the  French 
always  followed  him  at  a  cautious  distance,  cutting  off  his 
stra^eis,  and  restricting  the  area  of  his  ravages  by  keeping 
flying  columns  all  around  his  path.  But  while  the  duke  was 
executing  useless  marches  across  France,  the  outlying  lands  of 
Aquitaine  were  falling  away,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  enemy. 
The  Hmit  of  the  territory  which  still  remained  loyal  was  ever 
shrinking,  and  what  was  once  lost  was  hardly  ever  regained. 
Almost  the  only  reconquest  made  was  that  of  the  city  of  Limoges, 
which  was  stormed  in  September  1370  by  the  troops  of  (he 
Black  Prince,  who  rose  from  his  sick-bed  to  strike  his  last  blow  at 
the  rebels.  His  success  did  almost  as  much  harm  as  good  to  his 
cause,  for  the  dch'berate  sack  of  the  city  was  carried  out  with 
such  ruthless  severity  that  it  roused  wild  wrath  rather  than 
terror  in  the  neighbouring  regions.  Next  spring  the  prince 
returned  to  England,  feeling  himself  phjrsicaHy  unable  to  ad- 
minister or  defend  his  duchy  any  longer. 

The  greater  part  of  Poitou,  Quercy  and  Rouergue  had  been 
lost,  and  the  Englislr  cause  was  everywhere  losing  ground,  when 
a  new  danger  was  developed.  Since  ^uys  the  enemy  _^^^ 
had  never  disputed  the  command  of  the  seas;  but  in  JjjJSJg. 
1372  a  Spanish  fleet  j<Mned  the  French,  and  destroyed 
off  La  Rochclle  a  squadron  which  was  bringing  reinforcements 
for  Goienne.  The  disaster  was  the  direct  result  of  the  campaign 
of  Najera — for  Henry  of  Trastamara,  who  had  long  since  de- 
throned and  slain  his  brother  Peter  the  Cruel,  remained  a  con- 
sistent fpe  of  England.  From  this  date  onward  Franco-Spanish 
fleets  were  perpetually  to  be  met  not  only  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
but  in  the  Channel;  they  made  the  voyage  to  Bordeaux  unsafe, 
and  often  executed  descents  on  the  shores  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  It  was  to  no  effect  that,  in  the  year  after 
the  battle  of  La  Rochelle,Lancaster  carried  out  the  last,  the  most 
expensive,  and  the  most  fnutless  of  his  great  raids  across  France. 
He  marched  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux,  infficted  great  misery  on 
Picardy,  Champagne  and  Berry,  and  left  half  his  army  dead 
by  the  way. 

This  did  not  prevent  Bertrand  du  GuescHn  from  ecpelh'ng 
from  his  dominions  John  of  Brittany,  the  one  ally  whom  King 
Edward  possessed  in  France,  or  from  pursuing  a  consistent 
career  of  petty  conquest  in  the  heart  of  Aquitaine.  By  1374 
little  was  left  of  the  great  possessions  which  the  English  had  held 
beyond  the  Channel  save  Calais,  and  the  coast  slip  from  Bordeaux 
to  Bayomie,  which  formed  the  only  loyal  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Guienne.  Next  year  King  Edwarid  sued  for  peace— he  failed 
to  obtain  it,  finding  the  French  terms  too  bard  foracceptance^ 
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but  4  tniee  at  fettt  was  figned  tt  Bruges  (Jan.  1375)  wbich 
wdursd  till  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

These  two  last  years  of  Edward's  reign  were  filled  with  an 
episode  of  domestic  strife,  which  had  considerable  constitutional 
importance.  The  nation  ascribed  the seriesof  disasters 
wMch  had  filled  the  space  from  1369  to  137s  entirely 
to  the  maladministration  of  Lancaster  and  the  king's 
favourites,  failing  to  see  that  it  was  largely  due  to  the  mere  fact 
that  En^and  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  down  Aqiutaine, 
when  France  was  administered  by  a  capable  king  «nd  served  by  a 
great  general.  Hence  there  arose,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament, 
a  violent  agitation  for  the  removal  of  Lancaster  from  power, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  favourites,  who  were  believed,  with 
complete  justification,  to  be  misusing  the  royal  name  for  their 
own  private  profit.  Among  the  leaders  of  this  agitation  were 
the  clerical  ministers  whom  John  of  Gaunt  had  expelled  from 
office  in  1371,  and  chiefly  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, the  late  chancellor;  -  they  were  helped  by  Edmund 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  a  perscmal  enemy  of  Lancaster,  and 
could  count  on  the  assistance  of  the  prince  of  Wales  when  he  was 
well  enough  to  take  a  part  in  pditics.  The  greater  part  of  the 
House  of  G>mnK>ns  was  on  their  side,  and  on  the  whole  they 
may  be  regarded  as  the  party  of  constitutional  protest  against 
maladministration.  But  there  was  another  movement  on  foot 
at  the  same  time,  which  cut  across  this  political  agitation  in  the 
most  bewildering  fashion.  Protests  against  the  corruption  of  the 
AgkaOom  Church  and  the  interference  of  the  papacy  in  national 
«iMi  affairs  had  always  been  rife  in  Kngl«nd>  At  this 
^JV^  moment  they  were  more  prevalent  than  ever,  largely 
in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  the  popes  at 
Avignon  had  made  themselves  the  allies  and  tools  of  the  kings 
of  France.  The  Statutes  of  Praemunire  and  Provisors  had  been 
passed  a  £ew  years  before  (135X-1365)  to  check  pi^Ml  pretensions. 
There  was  a  strong  anti-clerical  party,  whose  practical  aim  was 
to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  state  by  large  measures  of  disendowment 
and  confiscations  of  Church  property.  The  intellectual  head 
of  this  party  at  the  time  was  John  Wydiffe,  a  famous  Oxford 
n^^^^  teacher,  and  for  some  time  master  of  Balhol  Colle|;e. 
In  his  lectures  and  sermons  he  was  always  laying  stress 
on  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  national  church  and  the  in^tmous 
corruption  of  the  papacy.  The  doctrine  which  first  made  him 
famous,  and  commended  him  to  all  members  of  the  anti>clerical 
faction,  was  that  unworthy  holders  of  spiritual  endowments 
ought  to  be  dispossessed  of  them,  because  "  dominion  "  should 
depend  on  "  grace."  Churchmen,  small  and  great,  as  he  held, 
had  been  corrupted,  because  they  had  fallen  away  from  the 
early  Christian  idea  of  apostolic  poverty.  Instead  of  discharging 
their  proper  functions,  birii(^  and  abbots  had  beomie  statesmen 
or  wealthy  barons,  and  took  no  Cnteiest  in  anything  save  politics. 
The  monasteries,  with  their  vast  possessions,  had  become  cor* 
porations  of  landlords,  instead  of  associations  for  prayer  and 
good  works.  The  papacy,  with  its  secular  ambitions,  and  its 
insatiable  greed  for  money,  was  the  woist  abuse  of  aU.  A  bad 
pope,  and  most  popes  were  bad,  was  the  true  Antfchrlst,  since 
be  was  always  overruling  the  divine  law  of  the  scriptures  by  his 
human  ordinances.  Every  man,  as  Wydiffe  taught— using  the 
feudal  analogies  of  contemporary  sodety^— is  God's  tenant-in- 
chief,  directly  responsible  for  his  acts  to  his  overlord;  the  pope 
is  always  thrusting  himself  in  between,  like  a  mesne-tenant,  and 
destroying  the  touch  between  God  and  man  by  his  interference. 
Sometimes  his  commands  are  merdy  presumptuous;  sometimes 
^-as  when,  for  example,  he  preaches  crusades  against  Christians 
for  purely  secular  rcasons--they  are  the  naost  horrible  form  of 
blaq>hemy.  Wydiffe  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  devdoped  views 
on  doarinal  matters,  not  connected  with  his  original  thesis  about 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  and  foreshadowed  most 
of  the  leading  tenets  of  the  reformers  of  the  i6th  century.  But 
in  1376-1377  he  was  known  merdy  as  the  outspoken  critic  of 
the  "  Caesarean  clergy  "  and  the  papaqr.  He  had  a  following  of 
enthusiastic  disdples  at  Oxford,  and  scattered  adherents  both 
among  the  bur^rs  and  the  knighthood,  the  nucleus  of  the  party 
that  afterwards  became  famous  as  the  LoUarda.    But  they  had 


not  yet  diffeientiated  themselves  from  the  b9dy  of  those  Vrfao. 
were  merdy  anti-derical,  without  being  committed  to  any 
theories  of  religious  reform. 

Since  Wydiffe  was,  above  all  things,  the  enemy  of  the  political 
clergy  of  high  estate,  and  since  those  clergy  were  predsdy 
the  leaders  of  the  attack  upon  John  of  Gaunt,  it  came 
to  pass  that  hatred  of  a  common  foe  drew  the  duke  and  '^SH^lm^ 
the  doctor  together  for  a  space.  There  was.  a  strange  w^tam* 
alliance  between  the  advocate  of  clerical  reform,  anid 
the  practical  exponent  of  secular  misgovemnkent.  The  only 
point  on  which  they  were  agreed  was  that  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  strip  the  Church  of  most  of  her  endowments,  in 
order  to  fill  the  exchequer  of  the  state,  fjincaster  hoped  to  use 
Wydiffe  as  his  mouthpiece  against  his  enemies;  Wydiffe  hoped 
to  see  Lancaster  disendowing  bishops  and  monasteries  and  defy- 
ing the  pope.  Hence  the  attempt  of  the  political  hidiops  to  get 
Wydiffe  condemned  aa  a  heretic  became  inextricably  mixed 
with  the  attempt  of  the  constitutional  party,  to  which  the  bishops 
bebnged,  to  evict  the  duke  from  his  position  of  first  ooundUor 
to  the  king  and  director  of  the  policy  of  the  realsu 

The  struggle  began  in  the  parUament  of  1376,  called  by  the 
anti-Lancastrian  party  the  "  Good  Parliament."    Headed  l:qr  the 
earl  of  March,  WlHiam  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London,, 
and  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  the  daring  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  duke's  enemies  be^n  their 
campaign   by   annising   the   king's   ministers   and 
favourites  of  corruption.    Here  they  were  on  safe  ground,  for 
the    misdeeds   of    Lord    Latimer^-the    king's    <j»imiw»ri«yi^^^ 
Lord    Neville— his   steward,    Richard    Lyons— hk    finandal 
agent,  and  Ah'ce  l^errers    his  greedy  and  shamdcas  toustress, 
had  been  so  flagrant  that  it  was  hard  for  Lancaster  to  orwtarav 
defend  them.    In  face  of  the  evidence  brooght  forward  Wtt* 
the  old  king  and  his  son  had  to  abandon  their  friends  }j**^^^ 
to  the  angry  parliament.    Latimer  and  Lyons  were 
condemned  to  imprisonment  atod  forfdture  of  their  goods.  Alice 
PerreiB  was  banished  from  court.    Encouraged  by  tUs  victory, 
the  parliament  passed  on  to  constitutional  reforms,  forced  00 
the  king  a  councO  of  twdve  peers  nominated  by  themselves, 
who  were  to  exercise  over  him  much  the  same  control    ^^^^^ 
that  the  lords  ordainers  had  held  over  his  father,  and    SUSi 
compelled  him  to  assent  to  a  long  list  of  petitions    ni^m 
which,  if  propeHy  carried  out,  would  have  removed 
most  of  the  practical  grievances  of  the  nation.    Having  so  done 
they  dispersed,  not  guessing  that  Lanoester  had  3rielded  so 
easily  b^use  he  was  set  on  undoing-  their  work  the  moment 
that  they  were  gone. 

This,  however,  was  the  case;  after  the  shortest  of  intervals 
the  duke  executed  something  like  a  coup  <PHai.    In  his  father's 
name  he  rdeased  Latimer  and  Lyons,  dismissed  the  j^,  ^ 
council  of  twdve,  imprisoned  Peter  de  la  Mare;  oammt  iv 
sequestrated  the  temporalities  of  Bishop  Wykeham,  09tmU»hm 
and  sent  the  eari  of  March  qut  of  the  reahn.    Alice  <**'>W 
Perrers  took  possession  again  of  the  king,  and  all  his  ^"^' 
corrupt  courtiers  came  back  to  him.    A  royal  edict  declared 
the  statutes  of  the  "  Good  Parliament  "  null  and  void.    Lan- 
caster would  never  have  dared  to  defy  public  opinion  and 
challenge  the  constitutional  party  to  a  life-and-death  struggle 
in  this  fashion,  had  it  not  been  that  his  brother  the  prince  oC 
Wales  had  died  whOe  the  "  Good  ParUament "  was 
sitting;  thus  the  opposition  had  been  deprived  U   STmm* 
their  strongest  support  The  prince's  heir  was  a  mere    ptiae*. 
diild,  Ricbud  of  Bordeaux,  aged  only  nine.    It  was 
feared  by  some  that  Duke  John  might  carry  his  ambitions  so  far 
as  to  aim  at  the  throne — he  could  do  what  he  pleased  with  his 
doting  father,  and  flaws  might  have  been  picked  in  the  marriagt 
of  the  Black  Prince  and  his  wife  Joan  of  Kent,  who  were  couains, 
and  therefore  within  the  "prohibited  degrees."    As  a  matter 
of  fact  Lancaster  was  a  more  honest  man  than  his  enemies  sus- 
pected; he  hastened  to  acknowledge  his  little  nephew's  rii^ta, 
acknowledged  him  as  prince  of  Wales,  and  introduced  him  at 
his  grandfather's  heir  before  the  parliament  of  January  1377. 

The.  character  of  this  body  was  a  proof  of  the  great  stieogtjh 
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of  tlie  royal  name  and  power  even  in  days  when  parliamentary 
institutions  had  been  long  in  existence,  and  were  supposed  to  act 
at  a  check  on  the  crown.  To  legalize  his  arbitrary  acts  Duke 
John  dared  to  summon  the  estates  together,  alter  he  had  issued 
stringent  orders  to  the  sheriffs  to  exclude  his  enemies  and  return 
fads  friends  when  the  memt>ers  for  the  Commons  were  chosen.  He 
obtained  a  house  of  the  complexion  that  he  desired,  and  having 
a  strong  following  among  the  peers  actually  succeeded  in  undoing 
$A  the  work  (A  1376.  No  sign  of  trouble  or  rebdlion  fdlowed, 
the  opposition  being  destitute  of  a  fighting  leader.  March  had 
left  the  realm;  BislK^  Wykeham.  ^owed  an  unworthy  sub- 
servijnce  by  suing  for  pardon  through  the  mediation  of  Alice 
PentfB.  Only  Bishop  COurtenay  refused  to  be  terrorized;  he 
cboae  this  moment  to  open  a  campaign  against  the  duke's  ally, 
John  Wydiffe,  who  was  arraigned  for  heresy  before  the  ecdesi- 
astical  courts.  His  trial,  however,  ended  in  a  scandalous  fiasco. 
Lancaster  and  his  friend  Lord  Percy  came  to  St  Paul's,  and  so 
insulted  and  browbeat  the  bishop,  that  the  proceedings  do- 
generated  into  a  riot,  and  reached  no  conclusion  (Feb.  19). 
Courtenay  dared  not  recommence  them,  and  Lancaster  ruled 
as  be  pleased  till  bis  father,  five  months  later,  died.  Deserted 
by  his  worthless  courtiers  and  plundered  on  bis  death- 
22*^2^  bed  by  his  greedy  mistress,  the  victor  of  Sluys  and 
as,  Crecy  sank  into  an  unhonoured  grave.    It  was  a  relief 

to  the  nation  that  he  was  gone.  Vet  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  chaos  might  follow.  If  Lancaster  should  justify 
the  madevolent  rumours  that  were  afloat  by  making  a  snatch 
at  the  crown,  the  last  state  of  the  realm  might  be  worse  than  the 
first. 

Duke  John,  however,  was  a  better  man  than  his  enemies 
mppoeed.  He  was  loyal  to  the  crown  according  to  his  lights,  and 
showed  a  chivalrous  self-denial  that  had  hardly  been 
expected  from  him.  He  saluted  his  little  nephew  as 
king  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  though  he  was  aware 
that  with  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign  his  own  dictator- 
ship bad  come  to  an  end.  The  princess  of  Wales,  in  whose 
hands  the  young  Richard  IL  was  placed,  had  never  been 
his  friend,  and  was  surrounded  by  adherents  of  her  deceased 
busband,  who  belonged  to  the  constitutional  party.  Disarmed, 
however,  by  the  duke's  frank  submission  they  wisely  resolved 
not  to  push  him  to  extremes,  and  the  first  council  which  was 
appointed  to  act  for  the  new  monarch  was  a  sort  of  "  coalition 
ministry  "  in  which  Lancaster's  followers  as  well  as  his  foes  were 
represented.  For  that  very  reason  it  was  lacking  in  strength  and 
unity  of  purpose,  and  proved  lamentably  Incapable  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  moment. 

Of  these  the  most  pressing  was  the  renewal  of  the  Frendi 
war;  the  truce  had  expired  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of 
Edward  III.,  and  the  new  reign  began  with  a  series 
,  of  military  disasters.  The  Frroch  fleet  landed  in  great 
force  in  Sussex,  burnt  Rjre  and  Hastings  and  routed 
the  shire  levies.  Simultaneously  the  seneschal  of 
Aquitaine  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  Bergerac,  the  last  great 
lown  in  the  inland  which  remained  in  English  hands,  was 
captured  by  the  duke  of  Anjoo. 

The  first  parliament  of  Richard  n.  met  in  October  under  the 
most  ghwmy  auspices.  It  showed  its  temper  by  taking  up  the 
work  of  the  "  Good  Parliament."  Lancaster's  ad- 
herents were  turned  out  of  the  council;  the  persons 
u  of  condenmed  in  1376  were  declared  incapable  of  serving 
in  it;  Alice  Perreis  was  sentenced  to  banisbmcnt 
and  forfeiture,  and  the  little  king  was  made  to  re- 
pudiate the  declaration  whereby  his  uncle  had  quashed  the 
statutes  of  1376  by  declaring  that  "  no  act  of  parliament  can  be 
repealed  save  with  parliament's  consent."  John  of  Gaunt 
bowed  before  the  storm,  retired  to  his  estates,  and  for  some  time 
took  little  part  in  affairs  of  state. 

Unfortunately  the  new  government  proved  whoDy  unable 
cither  to  conduct  the  struggle  with  France  successfidly  or  to 
pluck  up  courage  to  make  a  humiliating  peace—the  only  wise 
course  before  them.  The  nation  was  too  proud  to  accept 
defeat,  and  persevered  in  the  unhappy  atteoapt  to  reverse  the 


fortunes  of  war.  An  almost  unbroken  series  of  petty  disasters 
marked  the  first  three  years  of  King  Richard.  The  worst  was 
the  failure  of  the  last  great  devastating  raid  which  the  English 
launched  against  France.  Hbomas  of  Woodstock,  the  youngest 
son  <^  Edward  III.,  took  a  powerful  army  to  Calais,  and  marched 
through  Picardy  and  Champagne,  past  Orleans,  and  finally  to 
Rennes  in  Brittany,  but  accomplished  nothing  save  the  ruin 
Of  his  own  troops  and  the  wasting  of  a  vast  sum  of  money. 
Meanwhile  taxation  was  heavy,  the  whole  nation  was  seething 
with  discontent,  and — what  was  worst — no  way  was  visible 
out  of  the  miserable  situation;  ministers  and  councillors  were 
repeatedly  displaced,  but  their  successors  always  proved  equally 
incompetent  to  find  a  remedy. 

This  period  of  murmuring  and  misery  culminated  in  the  Great 
Revolt  of  1381,  a  phenomenon  whose  origins  must  be  sought 
in  the  most  complicated  causes,  but  whose  outbreak 
was  due  in  the  main  to  a  general  f  eehng  that  the  realm  ^vTa*^ 
was  being  misgoverned,  and  that  some  one  must  be  tssi, 
made  responsible  for  its  maladministration.  It  was 
actually  provoked  by  the  unwise  and  unjust  poll-tax  of  one 
shilling  a  bead  on  all  adult  pers(ms,  voted  by  the  parliament  of 
Northampton  in  November  1380.  The  last  poll-tax  had  been 
carefully  graduated  on  a  sliding  scale  so  as  to  press  lightly  on  the 
poorest  classes;  in  this  one  a  shilling  for  each  person  had  to  be 
exacted  from  every  township,  though  it  was  provided  that 
"  the  strong  should  help  the  weak  "  to  a  certain  ext^U.  But 
in  hundreds  of  villages  there  were  no  "  strong  "  residents,  and 
the  poorest  cottager  had  to  pay  his  throe  groats.  The  peasantry 
defended  themselves  by  the  simi^  device  of  understathig  the 
numbers  of  their  families;  the  returns  made  it  appear  that  the 
adult  population  ni  England  had  gone  down  from  1,355,000  to 
896,000  since  the  p<^-tax  of  1379,  Thereupon  the  government 
sent  out  commissioners  to  revise  the  returns  and  exact  the  missing 
shiUings.  Their  appearance  led  to  a  series  of  widespread  and 
preconcerted  riots,  which  soon  si»ead  over  all  England  from  the 
Wash  to  the  Channel,  and  in  a  few  days  developed  into  a  for- 
midable rebellion.  Ilie  poll-tax  was  no  more  than  the  tpuk 
which  fired  the  mine;  it  merely  provided  a  good  general  griev- 
ance on  which  all  malcontents  could  uniie.  In  the  districts 
which  took  arms  two  main  causes  of  insurrection  may  be  differ- 
entiated; the  first  and  the  most  widespread  was  the  discontent 
of  the  rural  population  with  the  landowners  and  the  Statute  of 
Labourers.  Hieir  aim  was  to  abolish  all  viUdn-servioe,  and  to 
wring  from  their  lords  the  OHnmutatioB  of  afl  manorial  customs 
and  obligations  for  a  small  rent— fovrpence  an  acre  was  gener- 
ally the  sum  suggested.  But  there  was  a  simultaneous  outbreak 
in  many  urban  districts.  In  Winchester,  Iiondon,  St  Albans, 
CanterlMuy,  Bury,  Beverley,  Scarborough  and  many  other  places 
ihe  rioting  was  as  violent  as  in  the  countryside.  Here  the  object 
of  the  insurgents  was  in  most  cases  to  break  down  the  local 
oh'garchy,  who  engrossed  all  municipal  office  and  oppressed 
the  meaner  dtizens;  but  in  less  numerous  instances  their  end 
was  to  win  charters  from  k>rds  (almost  always  ecclesiastical  lords) 
who  had  hitherto  refused  to  grant  them.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  was  also  a  tinge  of  purely  political  discontent 
about  the  rising;  the  insurgents  everywhere  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  destroy  "  traitors,"  of  whom  the  most  generally 
condemned  were  the  chancellor.  Archbishop  Sudbury,  and  the 
treasurer.  Sir  Robert  Hailes,  the  two  persons  most  responsible 
for  the  levy  of  the  poll-tax.  Often  the  rebeb  added  the  name 
of  John  of  Gaunt  to  the  list,  looking  upon  him  as  the  person 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  mismanagement  of  the  war  and 
the  misgovermnent  of  the  realm.  It  must  be  added  that  though 
the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  for  tbe  most  part  local  dema- 
gogues, the  creatures  of  the  moment,  there  were  among  them 
a  few  fanatics  like  tite  "  mad  priest  of  Kent,"  John  Ball,  who 
had  long  preached  socialist  doarines  from  the  ok)  text: 

^When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman?" 

and  damoured  for  the  abolition  of  all  differences  of  rank,  statui 
and  property.  Though  many  clerics  were  found  among  the 
lebds,  it  doi»not  seem  that  any  of  them  were  WycUfibtes^orthal 
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the  reformer's  teacMng  had  played  any  part  in  exciting  the 
peasantry  at  this  time.  No  contemporary  authority  ascribes 
the  rising  to  the  Lollards. 

The  riots  had  begun,  almost  simultaneously  in  Kent  and  Essex: 
from  thence  they  spread  through  East  Anglia  and  the  home 
counties.  In  the  west  and  north  there  were  only  isolated  and 
sporadic  outbreaks,  confined  to  a  few  turbulent  towns.  In  the 
countryside  the  insurrection  was  accompanied  by  wholesale 
burnings  of  manor-rolls,  the  hunting  down  of  unpopular  bailiffs 
and  landlords,  and  a  special  crusade  against  the  commissioners 
of  the  poll-tax  and  the  justices  who  had  been  enforcing  the 
Statute  of  Labourers.  There  was  more  arson  and  Blackmailing 
than  murder,  thou^  some  prominent  persons  perished,  such  as 
the  judge,  Sir  John  Cavendish,  and  the  prior  of  Buiy.  In  many 
regions  the  rishig  was  purely  dlswderly  and  destitute  of  organi- 
sation. This  was  not,  however,  the  case  in  Kent  and  London. 
WM  "Mtr  '^^  °^  which  had  gathered  at  Maidstone  and  Canter- 
'  bury  marched  cm  the  capital  many  thousands  strong, 
headed  by  a  local  demagogue  named  Wat  Tyler,  whom  they 
had  chosen  as  their  captain;  his  most  prominent  lieutenant 
was  the  preacher  John  Ball.  They  announced  their  intention 
of  executing  all  "  traitors,"  seizing  the  person  of  the  king,  and 
setting  up  a  new  government  for  the  reahn.  The  royal  council 
and  minbters  showed  grievous  incapacity  and  cowardice — they 
made  no  attempt  to  raise  an  army,  and  opened  negotiations 
with  the  rebeb.  While  these  were  in  progress  the  malcontent 
party  in  London,  beaded  by  three  aldermen,  opened  the  gates 
of  the  dty  to  Tyler  and  his  horde.  They  poured  in,  and,  joined 
by  the  London  mob,  sacked  John  of  Gaunt's  palace  of  the  Savoy, 
the  Temple,  and  many  other  buildings,  while  the  minbters  took 
refuge  with  the  young  king  in  the  Tower.  It  was  well  known 
that  not  only  the  capital  and  the  neighbouring  counties  but  all 
eastern  England  was  ablaze,  and  the  council  in  despair  sent  out 
the  young  king  to  parley  with  Tyler  at  Mile  End.  The  rebels  at 
first  demand^  no  more  than  that  Richard  should  declare 
villeinage  abolished,  and  that  all  feudal  dues  and  services  should 
be  commuted  for  a  rent  of  fourpence  an  acre.  This  was  readily 
Conceded,  and  charters  were  dniwn  up  to  that  effect  and  sealed 
by  the  king.  But,  while  the  meeting  was  still  going  on,  Tyler 
went  off  to  the  Tower  with  a  part  of  his  horde,  entered  the  for- 
tress unopposed,  and  murdered  the  imhap{^  chancellor,  Arch- 
bishop Sudbury,  the  treasurer,  and  sever^^ctims  more.  This 
was  only  the  beginning  <rf  massacre.  Instead  of  dispersing  with 
their  charters,  as  did  many  of  the  peasants,  Tyler  and  his  con- 
federates ran  riot  through  London,  burning  houses  and  slaying 
lawyers,  officials,  foreign  merchants  and  other  unpopular  persons. 
This  had  the  effect  of  frightening  the  propertied  classes  in  the 
dty,  who  had  hitherto  observed  a  timid  neutrality,  and  turned 
public  oinnion  against  the  insurgents.  Next  day  the  rebel 
leaders  again  invited  the  king  to  a  conference,  in  the  open  space 
of  Smithfield,  and  laid  before  him  a  programme  very  different 
from  that  propounded  at  Mile  End.  Tyler  demanded  that  all 
differences  of  r^nk  and  status  should  cease,  that  all  church 
lands  should  be  confiscated  and  divided  up  among  the  laity, 
th  It  the  game  laws  should  be  abolished,  and  that "  no  lord  should 
any  longer  hold  lordship  except  dvilly."  Apparently  be  was 
set  on  provoking  a  refusal,  and  thus  getting  an  excuse  for  seizing 
the  person  of  the  king.  But  matters  went  otherwise  than  he 
had  expected;  when  he  waxed  unmannerly,  and  unsheathed 
his  dagger  to  strike  one  of  the  royal  retinue  who  had  dared  to 
answer  him  back,  the  mayor  of  London,  William  Walworth, 
drew  his  cutlass  and  cut  him  down.  The  mob  strung  their 
bows,  and  were  about  to  shoot  down  the  king  and  his  suite. 
But  Richard — who  showed  astounding  nerve  "und  presence  of 
mind  for  a  lad  of  fourteen— cantered  up  to  them  shouting  that 
he  would  be  their  chief  ^d  captain  and  would  give  them  theif 
rights.  The  conference  was  continued,  but,  while  it  was  in 
progress,  the  mayor  brought  up  the  whole  dvic  militia  of  London, 
who  had  taken  arms  when  they  saw  that  the  triumph  of  the 
rebels  meant  anarchy,  and  rescued  the  king  out  of  the  handi 
Of  the  mob.  •  Seeing  such  a  formidable  body  of  armed  men 
opposed  to  them,  the  InsurgenU  dSspened— irtthout  thdr 
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This  was  the  turning-point  of  the  rebellion;  within  a  few 
days  the  council  had  collected  a  considerable  army,  which 

marched  through  Essex  scattering  such  rebel  bands        

as  still  held  together.  Kent  was  padfied  at  the  same  JJjyjJ* 
time;  and  Henry  Despenser,  the  warlike  bishop  of  unrMtig, 
Norwich,  made  a  separate  campaign  against  the  East 
Anglian  insurgents,  defeating  them  at  the  skirmish  of  North 
Walsham,  and  hanging  the  local  leader  Geoffrey  Lister,  who 
had  dedared  himself  **  king  of  the  commons  "  (June  25,  1381). 
After  this  there  was  nothing  remaining  save  to  punish  the  leaders 
of  the  revolt;  a  good  many  scores  of  them  were  hanged,  though 
the  vengeance  exacted  does  not  seem  to  have  been  greater  than 
was  justified  by  the  numerous  murders  and  burnings  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty;  the  fanatic  Ball  was,  of  course,  among 
the  fiist  to  suffer.  Chi  the  30th  of  August  the  rough  methoda 
of  martial  law  were  suspended,  and  on  the  14th  of  December 
the  king  issued  an  amnesty  to  all  save  certain  leaders  who- 
had  hitherto  escaped  capture*  A  parliament  had  been  called  in- 
November;  it  voted  that  all  the  charters  given  by  the  king  at 
Mile  End  were  null  and  void,  no  manumissioos  or  grants  of 
privileges  could  have  been  valid  without  the  consent  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm, "  and  for  thdr  own  parts  they  would  never 
consent  to  such,  of  their  own  free  wiU  nor  otherwise,  even  to 
save  themselves  from  sudden  death." 

The  rebdiion,  therefore,  had  failed  dther  to  abolish  vOleinagtf 
in  the  countryside  or  to  end  munidpal  oligarchy  in  the  towns, 
and  many  lords  took  the  opportunity  of  the  time  of 
reaction  in  order  to  revindicate  old  daims  o'^er  thdr 
bondsmen.  Neverthdess  s^dom  continued  to  decline 
all  through  the  latter  years  of  the  t4th  century,  and 
was  growing  obsolete  in  the  x  5th.  This,  however,  was  the  result 
not  of  the  great  revolt  of  1581,  but  of  econonu'c  causes  working 
out  their  inevitable  progress.  The  manorial  system  was  already 
doomed,  and  the  rent-paying  tenant  fanners,  who  had  begun 
to  app>ear  after  the  Black  Death,  gradually  supeneded  the 
villdns  as  the  normal  type  of  peasantry  during  the  two  gener- 
ations that  followed  the  outbreak  that  is  generally  known  oft 
"  Wat  Tyler's  rcbdUon." 

King  Richard,  thou^  he  had  shown  such  courage  and  ready 
resources  at  Smithfidd,  was  still  only  a  lad  of  fourteen.  For 
three  years  more  he  was  under  the  control  of  tutors 
and  governors  appointed  by  his  coundL  Their  rule  ^JjJJJJ^ 
was  incompetent,  but  the  chief  danger  to  the  realm  tttHaMt- 
had  passed  away  when  both  Charles  V.  of  France  and 
his  great  captain  Du  Guesdin  died  in  1580.  The  new  king  at 
Paris  was  a  young  boy,  whose  councils  were  swayed  by  a  knot 
of  quarrelsome  and  sdfish  undes;  the  vigour  of  the  attack,  ob 
EngUnd  began  to  slacken.  Neverthdess  there  was  no  changt 
in  the  fortune  of  war,  which  continued  to  be  disastrous,  if  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  before.  The  chief  domestic  event  of  the  time 
was  the  attack  of  the  derical  party  on  Wydiffe  and  lus  followers. 
The  reformer  had  begun  to  devdop  dogmatic  views,  in  adcfition 
to  his  old  theories  about  the  rdations  of  Church  and  State. 
When  he  proceeded  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation» 
to  assert  the  all-sufiidency  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  life,  to 
denounce  saint-worship,  pOgrimages,  and  indulgences,  and  to 
dedare  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist,  he  ^ghtened  his  old  suppc^ter 
John  of  Gaimt  and  the  pditidans  of  the  anti-derical  dique. 
They  ceased  to  support  him,  and  his  foUowers  became  a  sect 
rather  than  a  political  party.  He  and  his  disdples  were  eXpdlcd 
fr(Hn  Oxford,  and  ere  long  the  bishops  began  to  arrest  and  try 
them  for  heresy.  Wydiffe  himself,  strange  to  say,  was  not 
molested.  He  survived  to  publish  his  translation  of  the  BiUe  and 
to  die  in  peace  in  December  1383.  But  his  followers  were  bdng 
hunted,  and  imprisoned  or  forced  to  recant,'  all  through  the 
later  years  of  Richard  II.  Yet  they  continued  to  multiply,  and 
exercised  at  times  considerable  influence;  though  they  had 
few  supporters  among  the  baronage,  yet  among  the  lesser  gentry- 
and  still  more  among  the  burgher  class  and  in  the  univeraiti^^ 
they  were  strong.    It  was  not  tfll  the  next  rdgn,  when  th» 
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bialiopB  succeeded  in  caQiog  in  the  crown  to  their  aid.  and 
passed  the  statute  Ih  kereiico  combnrendo,  that  LoUardy  ceased 
to  flourish. 

Ring  Richard  meanwhile  had  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  had 
resolved  to  take  the  reins  of  power  into  his  own  hands.  He 
was  wayward,  high-spirited  and  self-confident.  He 
wished  to  restore  the  n^al  powers  which  had  slipped 
into  the  hands  of  the  councfl  and  parliament  during 
his  minority,  and  had  small  doubts  of  his  capacity 
to  restore  it.  His  chosen  instruments  were  two  men  whom 
his  enemies  called  his  "  favourites/'  though  it  was  absurd  to 
aM>ly  the  name  either  to  an  elderiy  statesman  like  Michael  de 
la  Poki  who  was  made  chancellor  in  1384,  or  to  Robert  de  Vere, 
earl  of  Oxford,  a  young  noble  of  the  oldest  lineage,  who  was  the 
king's  other  confidant.  Neither  of  them  was  an  upstart,  and 
both,  the  one  irom  his  experience  and  the  other  from  his  high 
station,  were  persons  who  might  legitimately  aspire  to  a  place 
among  the  advisers  of  the  king.  But  Richard  was  tactless; 
he  openly  flouted  his  two  uncles,  Jo^  ol  Gaunt  and  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  aod  took  no  pains  to  conciliate  either  the  baronage 
or  the  commons.  His  autocratic  airs  and  his  ostentatious  {defer- 
ence for  his  confidants — of  whom  he  made  the  one  earl  of  Suffolk 
and  the  other  marquess  of  Dublin — provoked  both 
lords  and  c<mmions.  Pole  was  impeached  on  a  ground- 
less charge  of  corruption  and  condemned,  but  Richard 
at  once  pardoned  him  and  restored  him  to  favour.  De 
Vere  was  banished  to  Ireland,  but  at  his  master's  desire 
omitted  to  leave  the  realm.  The  contemptuous  disregard  for 
the  wfll  of  parliament  which  the  king  displayed  brought  on  him 
a  worse  fate  than  he  deserved.  His  youngest  unde,  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  a  designing  and  ambitious 
prince  who  saw  his  own  advantage  in  embittering  the  strife 
between  Richard  and  his  parliament.  John  of  Gaunt  having 
departed  to  Spain,  where  be  was.stirring  up  dvil  strife  in  the  name 
of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  Peter  the  Crud,  Gloucester  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  opposition.  Playing  the  part  of  the  dema- 
gogue, and  exaggerating  all  his  nephew's  petulant  acts  and 
sayings,  he  declared  the  constitution  in  danger,  and  took  arms 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  peers,  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Arundd 
and  Nottingham,  and  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  the  son  <rf  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  called  themsdves  the  lords  appellant, 
because  they  were  ready  to  "appeal"  Richard's 
councillors  of  treason.  Public  opinion  was  against 
the  king,  and  the  small  army  which  his  confidant 
De  Vere  raised  under  the  royal  banner  was  easily  scattered  by 
Gloucester's  forces  at  the  rout  of  Radcot  Bridge  (Dec.  30, 1387). 
Oxford  and  Suffolk  succeeded  in  escaping  to  France,  but  the 
king  and  the  rest  of  his  adherents  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lords 
api^Uant.  They  threatened  for  a  moment  to  depose  him, 
but  finally  i^ced  him  under  the  control  of  a  ooundl  and  ministers 
ArMsdM  chosen  by  themsdves,  .and  to  put  him  in  a  pr<^er 
0ttk0  state  of  terror,  executed  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  judge, 
l^»  Sir  Robert  TrcssiUan,  and  six  or  seven  more  of  his 
**■*•  chid  friends.  This  was  a  piece  of  gratuitous  crudty, 
for  the  king,  though  wayward  and  unwise,  had  done  nothing  to 
justify  such  treatment. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  nation  Richard  took  hts  humiliation 
quietly.    But  he  was  merely  biding  his  tim^;  he  had  sworn 
revenge  in  his  heart,  but  he  was  ready  to  wait  long  for 
it.    For  the  next  nine  years  he  ai^eared  an  .unexcep- 
tionable sovereign,  anxious  only  to  conciliate  the 
^^  nation  and  parliament.    He  got  rid  of  the  ministers 

imposed  upon  him  by  the  lords  appellant,'l)Ut  replaced  them 
by  Bbhop  Wykeham  and  other  old  statesmen  against  whom 
no  objection  could  be  raised.  He  disarmed  Gloucester  by  making 
a  dose  alliance  with  his  elder  uncle  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  been 
absent  in  Spain  during  the  troubles  of  x  387-1388,  and  was  dis- 
pleased at  the  violent  doings  of  his  brother.  His  rule  was  mild 
and  moderate,  and  he  succeeded  at  last  in  fredng 
himself  from  the  incubus  of  the  French  war— the 
source  of  most  of  the  evils  of  the  time,  for  it  was  the 
heavy  taxation  veqnired  to  feed  this  struggle  which  embittered 
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aU  the  domestic  politici  of  the  reabn.  After  two  long  truces, 
which  filled  the  years  1390-1395,  a  definitive  peace  was  at  last 
conduded,  by  which  the  En^di  king  kept  Calais  and  the  coast- 
strip  of  Gttienne,  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne,  which  had  never 
been  lost  to  the  enemy.  To  confirm  the  peace,  he  married 
Isabdla,  the  young  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  (Nov.  1396);  he 
had  lost  his  finit  wife,  the  excdloit  Anne  of  Bohemia,  two  years 
before. 

The  king  seemed  firmly  seated  on  his  throne~so  much  so  that 
in  1395  he  had  fomui  leisure  for  a  long  expedition  to  Ireland, 
which  none  of  his  ancestors  had  visited  since  King  ptfi,^^ 
John.    He  compelled  all  tlie  native  princes  to  do  him   ndoam 
homage,  and  exercised  the  royal  authority  in  such  a  iniaaato 
firm  manner  as  had  never  before  been  known  in  the  •***»**^ 
island.    But  those  who  looked  forward  to  quiet  and  prosperous 
times  both  for  Ireland  and  for  England  were  -destined  to  be  un- 
decdved.    In  1397  Richard  carried  out  an  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  coup  d'ttaS,  which  he  had  evidently  premeditated 
for  many  years.    Having  lived  down  his  unpopularity,  and  made 
himsdf  many  powerful  friends,  he  rescued  to  take  his  feng- 
deferred  revenge  on  Gloucester  and  the  other  lords  appellant. 
He  trumped  up  a  vain  story  that  his  unde  was  once  more 
conspiring  against  him,  arrested  him,  and  sent  him  ^. 
over  to  Calais,  where  he  was  secretly  murdered  in  nrtagtoa 
pris<m.    At  the  same  time  Gloucester's  two  chief  atovnttge 
confederates  of  1387,  the  earls  of  Arundd  and  Warwick,  ^^f^ 
were  tried  and  sentenced  to  death:  the  forma  was  ^^oggf, 
actually  executed,  the  latter  imprisoned  for  life.    The 
other  two  lords  appellant,  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,*  and 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  were  dealt 
with  a  year  later.    Richard  pretended  to  hold  them  .among  his 
best  frioids,  but  in  1398  induced  Bolingbroke  to  accuse 
Norfolk  of  treasonable  language.    Mowbray  denied  it, 
and  challenged  his  accuser  to  a  judidal  dueL    When 
they  were  actually  facing  each  other  in  the  lists  at 
Coventry,  the  king  forlnde  them  to  fight,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  banished  them  both— Henry  for  six  years, 
Norfolk  for  life. 

Having  thus  completed  his  vengeance  on  those  who  had  slain 
his  friends  ten  years  bdore — their  respective  punishm^ts  were 
judidously  adapted  to  their  several  re^wndbUities  in 
that  matters-Richard  began  to  behave  in  an  arbitrary 
and  -unconstitutional  fashion.  He  evidently  thought 
that  no  one  would  dare  to  lift  a  hand  against  him  after 
the  examples  that  he  had  just  made.  This  might  have  been  so, 
if  he  had  continued  to  rule  as  cautioudy  as  during  the  time  when 
he  was  nursing  his  scheme  of  revenge.  But  now  his  brain  seemed 
to  be  turned  by  successr—indeed  his  wild  language  at  times 
seemed  to  argue  that  he  was  not  wholly  sane.  He  declared  that 
all  pardons  issued  since  1387  were  invalid,  and  imposed  heavy 
fines  on  persons,  and  even  on  whole  shires,  that  had  given  the 
lords  appellant  aid.  He  made  huge  fOTced  loans,  and  employed 
reckl^y  the  abuse  of  purveyance.  He  browbeat  the  judges 
on  the  bench,  and  kept  many  persons  under  arrest  for  indefinite 
periods  without  a  triaL  But  the  aa  which  provoked  the  nation 
most  was  that  he  terrified  the  parliament  which  mei  at  Shrews- 
bury in  r398  into  voting  away  its  powers-  to  a  small  committee 
of  ten  persons,  all  creatures  of  his  own.  This  body  he  used  as 
his  inrtrument  of  government,  treating  its  assent  as  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  whole  parliament  in  session.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
end  to  the  constitutional  liberties  of  England. 

Such  violence,  however,  speedfly  brought  its  own  punishment. 
In  1399  Richard  sailed  over  to  Ireland  to  put  down  a  revolt  of 
the  luUive  princes,  who  had  ddeated  and  slain  the 
earl  of  March,  his  cousin  and  their  lord-Ueutenant.  f^^^^^ 
While  he  was  absent  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  landed  toMmaA 
at  Ravenspur  with  a  small  body  of  exiles  and  mer- 
cenaries. He  pretended  that  he  had  merdy  come  to  claim  the 
estates  and  title  of  his  father  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  died  a 
few  months  bdore.    The  adventurer  was  at  once  joined  by  the 

*  The  Notdng^iam  of  1387,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  hig^ 
title. 
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«ari  of  NoctlwagbcriaAd  and  aH  tin  lofdt  oi  the  north ;  the  tnny 
which  was  called  out  aipatnst  him  rtfiised  to  fight,  and  joined 
l/gggy^f  his  banner,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  taiaster  of  all 
nmOmt  En^and  (July  i399).  King  Richard,  hurrying  back 
*raft*  from  Ireland,  landed  at  Milford  Haren  just  in  time 
^Jl^^  to  learn  that  the  levies  raised  in  his  name  had  dis- 
^^^^  persed  or  joined  the  enemy.  He  still  had  with  him  a 
considerable  force,  and  might  have  tried  the  fortune  of  war  with 
some  prospect  of  success.  But  his  conduct  seemed  dictated 
by  absolute  infatuation;  he  might  have  fou^t,  or  he  might 
have  fled  to  his  father-in^w  in  France,  if  he  judged  his  troops 
^''*^'^^^^'^3^*  Instead  of  taking  either  course,  he 
^iSmM.  deserted  his  army  by  night,  and  fled  into  the  Welsh 
mountains,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  collecting 
fresh  adherents  from  North  Wales  and  Cheshire,  the  only  regions 
where  he  was  popular.  But  Bolingbroke  had  already  seized 
Chester^  and  was  marching  against  him  at  the  head  of  such  a 
large  army  that  the  countryside  refused  to  stir.  After  skulking 
for  three  weeks  in  the  hills,  Richard  surrendered  to  his  cousin 
at  Flint,  on  the  19th  of  August  1399,  having  previously  stipu- 
lated that  if  he  consented  to  abdicate  his  life  should  be  spared, 
Samnd^r  ^  Adherents  pardoned,  and  an  honourable  livelihood 
andabdh  assured  to  him.  This  surrender  put  the  crown  to  his 
auioa  0/  career  of  folly.  He  should  have  known  that  Henry 
*if^^**^  woidd  never  fed  safe  while  he  survived,  and  that  no 
oaths  could  be  trusted  in  such  circumstances.  At  all  costs  he 
should  have  endeavoured  to  escape  abroad,  a  course  that  was 
still  in  his  power. 

Richard  carried  out  his  part  of  the  bargain;  he  executed  a  deed 
of  abdication  in  which  he  owned  himself  "  insufficient  and  use- 
less." It  was  read  to  a  parliament  summoned  in  his 
^^'^  name  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  the  throne  was 
Htmiyiy*  declared  vacant.  There  was  small  doubt  as  to  the 
personality  of  his  successor;  possession  is  nine  points 
of  the  law,  and  Henry  of  BoUngbroke  for  the  moment  had  the 
whole  nation  at  his  back.  His  hereditary  title  indeed  was  im- 
perfect; though  he  was  the  eldest  descendant  of  Edward  III. 
in  the  male  line  after  Richard,  yet  there  was  a  whole  family 
which  stood  between  him  and  the  crown.  From  Lionel  of 
Clarence,  the  second  son  of  Edward  IIL  (John  of  Gaunt  was 
only  the  third)  descended  the  house  of  Uarch,  and  the  kite  king 
had  proclaimed  that  Edmund  of  March  would  be  his  heir  if  he 
should  die  childless.  Fortunately  for  Bolingbroke  the  young 
earl  was  only  six  years  of  age;  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  his 
favour  in  pailiament.  When  Henry  stood  forward  and  claimed 
the  vacant  throne  by  right  of  conquest  and  also  by  right  of 
descent,  no  one  gainsaid  him.  Lords  and  commons  voted  that 
they  would  have  him  for  their  king;  and  he  was  duly  crowned 
on  the  13th  of  October  1399.  No  faith  was  kept  with  the  un- 
happy Richvd;  he  was  placed  in  dose  and  secret  confinement, 
and  denied  Uie  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  Moreover  the  ad- 
herents for  whose  safety  he  had  stipulated  were  at  once  im- 
peached of  treason. 

Henry  of  Lancaster  came  to  the  throne,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  an  elective  king;  he  had  to  depend  for  the  future 
on  his  ability  to  conciliate  and  satisfy  the  baronage 
2j^**'and  the  commons  by  his  governance.  For  by  his 
Uug,  usurpation  he  had  sanctioned  the  theory  that  kings 
can  be  deposed  for  incapacity  and  maladministration. 
If  he  himself  should  become  unpopular,  all  the  argumento  that 
he  had  emplo3red  against  Richard  ml^t  be  tamed  against  him- 
self. The  prospect  was  not  reasraiing;  Us  rtvenoe  was  small, 
and  parliament  would  certainly  mumrar  if  he  tried  to  increase 
it.  The  late  king  was  not  without  partisans  and  admirers. 
There  was  a  considerable  chance  that  the  French  king  might 
declare  war— nominally  to  avenge  hb  son4n-law,  really  to  win 
Calais  and  Bordeaux.  Of  the  partisans  who  had  placed  Henry 
on  the  throne  many  were  greedy,  and  some  were  wholly  un- 
reasonable. But  he  trusted  to  his  tact  and  his  energy,  and 
cheerfully  undertook  the  task  of  ruling  as  a  oonstitutioial  king 
— the  fdend  of  the  psriiamenf  that  bad  placed  him  on  the 
throne. 


The  problem  proved  mote  weary  and  exhausting  than  he  had 
suspected.    From  the  very  first  his  reign  was  a  time  of  war, 

foreign  and  domestic,  of  murmuring,  and  of  humiliating     ^ 

shifts  and  devices.  Henry  commenced  his  career  by  ^JJ** 
granting  the  adherents  of  Richard  U.  their  h'ves,  after  •«««. 
they  had  been  first  declared  guilty  of  treason  and  had 
been  deprived  oi  the  titles,  lands  and  endowments  given  them 
by  the  late  king.  Their  reply  to  this  very  modi  fied  show  of  meicy 
was  to  engage  in  a  desperate  conspiracy  against  him.  U  they 
had  waited  till  his  popularity  bad  waned,  they  might  have  had 
some  chance  of  success,  but  in  anger  and  reseDtment  they  struck 
too  soon.  The  earls  of  Kent  and  Huntingdon,  dose  kinsmen 
of  Richard  on  his  mother's  side,  the  earl  of  Salisbury^— a  noted 
Lollard — and  the  lords  Despenser  and  Lumley  took  arms  at 
midwinter  (Jan.  4,  1400)  and  attempted  to  seize  the  king  at 
Windsor.  They  captured  the  castle,  but  Heniy  escaped,  raised 
the  levies  of  London  against  them,  and  beat  them  into  the  west. 
Kent  and  Stflisbury  were  slain  at  Cirencester,  the  others  captured 
and  executed  with  many,  of  their  f(^lowers.  Their  rebeUlon 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  master  in  whose  cause  they  had  risen. 
Henry  and  his  counsellors  were  determined  that  there  should 
be  no  further  use  made  of, the  name  of  the  "lawful 
king,"  and  Richard  was  deliberately  murdered  by  jj^ar* 
privation — insuffident  dothing,  food  and  warmth — 
in  his  dungeon  at  Pontefract  Castle  (Feb.  17,  1400).  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  pity  his  fate.  He  had  been  wayward,  unwise  and 
occasionally  revengeful;  but  his  provocation  bad  l>een  great, 
and  if  few  tyrants  have  used  more  violent  and  offensive  language, 
few  have  committed  such  a  small  list  of  actual  crimes.  It  was 
a  curious  commentary  on  Henry's  pdicy,  that  Ridiard,  even 
when  dead,  did  not  ceue  to  give  him  trouble.  Rumour  got 
abroad,  owing  to  the  secrecy  of  his  end,  that  he  was  not 
really  dead,  and  an  impostor  long  fived  at  the  Scottish  court 
who  claimed  to  be  the  missing,  king,  and  was  recognised  as 
Richard  by  many  malcontents  who  wished  to  be  decdved. 

The  rising  of  the  earls  was  only  the  first  and  the  least  danger- 
ous of  the  trials  of  Henry  IV.    Only  a  few  months  after  thdr 
death  a  rebellion  of  a  far  more  formidable  sort  broke  n^^j^  ,^^ 
out  in  Wales — where  Richard  II.  had  been  popular,  lagmmitt 
and  the  house  of  March,  his  natural  heirs,  hdd  large  Own 
estates.    The  leader  was  a  gentleman  named  Owen  j^"** 
Glcndower,  who  had  the  blood  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Gwynedd  in  his  veins.    Originally  he  had  taken  to  the  hills  as 
a  mere  outlaw,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrd  with  one  of  the 
marcher,  barons;  but  after  many  small  successes  he  began  to 
be  recognized  as  a  national  leader  by  his  countrymen,  and  pro- 
daimed  himself  prince  of  Wales.    The  king  marched  against 
him  In  person  in  1400  and  1401,  but  Glendower  showed  himself 
a  master  of  guerrilla  warfare;  he  refused  battle,  and  defied 
pursuit  in  his  mountains,  till  the  stores  of  the  English  army  were 
exhausted  and  Henry  was  forced  to  retire.    His  prestige  as  a 
general  was  shaken,  and  his  treasury  exhausted  by  these  fruitless 
irregular  campaigns. 

Meanwhile  worse  troubles  were  to  come.    The  commons  were 
beginning  to  murmur  at  the  king*s  administration;  they  had 
obtained  ndther  the  peace  nor  the  dimlm'sbed  taxation  ^^^^ 
which  they  had  been  promised..  Moreover,  among  ^f^ 
some  dasses  at  least*  he  had  won  desperate  hatred  commomu 
by  his  policy  in  matters  of  religion.    One  of  his  chief 
supporters  in  1399  had  been  Archbishop  Arundel,  an  old  enemy 
of  Richard  H.  and  brother  to  the  earl  who  had  been  beheaded 
in  1397.    Arundel  was  determined  to  extirpate  the  Lollards, 
and  used  bis  influence  on  the  king  to  induce  him  to  frame  and 
piss  through  parliament  the  detestable  statute  De  gtatuUDm 
keretico  comburendOt  which  recognized  death  by  bum-  amvoco 
ing  at  the  stake  as  the  penalty  of  heresy,  and  bound  *j^_ 
the  dvil  authorities  to  arrest,  hand  over  10  the  church  *^ 
courts,  and  receive  back  for  execution,  all  contumacious  Lollards. 
Henry  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  enthusi- 
astic for  persecution,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  church  parly 
on  his  side  he  was  forced  to  sanction  it.    The  burnings  bega^i 
with  that  id  William  Sawtr£.  a  London  vicar,  on  the  and  ol 
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March  1401 ;  they  continued  intermittently  throughont  the  reign. 
The  victims  were  nearly  all  clergy  or  citizen^;  the  king  shrank 
from  touching  the  LoUards  of  higher  rank,  and  even  employed 
in  his  service  some  who  were  notoriously  tainted  with  heresy. 

External  troubles  continued  to  multiply  during  Heojy's 

earfier  years.    The  Scots  had  declared  war,  and  there  was  every 

sign  that  the  French  would  soon  follow  suit,  for  the 

^,riy    king's  failure  to  crush  Glendower  had  destroyed  his 

reputation   for  capacity.    The   rebel  achieved   his 

greatest  success  in  June  1401,  when  he  surprised  and  routed  the 

whole  levy  of  the  marcher  lords  at  Br3m  G'las,  between  Pflleth 

and  Knighton,  capturing  (among  many  other  prisoners)  Sir 

Edmund  Mortimer,  the  unde  and  guardian  of  the  young  earl  of 

March,  whom  all  malcontents  regarded  as  the  rightful  monarch 

of  En^nd.    A  few  months  after  the  king's  fortune  seemed  to 

take  a  turn  for  the  better,  when  the  Scots  were  defeated  at 

Horaildon  HiU  by  the  carl  of  Northumberland  and 

uomit^  his  son  Henry  Percy,  the  celebrated  "  Hotspur.*'    But 

tun  this  victory  was  to  be  the  prelude  to  new  dangers: 

half  the  nobility  of  Scotland  had  been  captured  in 

the  battle,  and  Northumberland  intended  to  fill  his  coffers  with 

their  ransoms;  but  the  king   looked   upon   them   as  state 

prisonoi  and  announced  his  intention  of  taking  them  out  of  the 

earl's  hands.    Northtunberland  was  a  greedy  and  unscrupulou3 

Border  chief,  who  regarded  himself  as  entitled  to  exact  whatever 

be  chose  from  his  master,  because  he  had  been  the  first  to  join 

him  at  his  landing  in  1399,  and  had  lent  him  a  consistent  support 

ever  since.    He  had  been  amply  rewarded  by  grants  of  land 

and  money,  but  was  not  yet  satisfied.    In  indignation  at  the  first 

refusal  that  he  had  met,  the  earl  conspired  with  Glendower  to 

raise  rebellion  in  the  name  of  the  rightful  heirs  of 

Khig  Richard,  the  hoxise  of  March.    The  third  party 

in  the  plot  was  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  Glendowcr's 

••'*»*^      captive,  who  was  easily  persuaded  to  join  a  movement 

JjJ^^"*  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  family.    He  married 

Owen's  daughter,  and  became  his  trusted  lieutenant. 

Northumberland  also  enlisted  the  services  of  his  chief  Scottish 

prisoner,  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  promised  him  aid  from  beyond 

Tweed, 

In  July  X403  came  the  crisis  of  Ring  Henry's  reign;  while 
Glendower  burst  into  South  Wales,  and  overran  the  whole 
iiuarn^  coimtryside  as  far  as  Cardiff  and  Carmarthen,  the 
itamiaib0  Perdes  raised  their  banner  in  the  North.  The  old  earl 
moftbMad  ggt  himself  to  subdue  Yorkshire;  his  son  Hotspur 
*"^  and  the  earl  of  Dou^as  marched  south  and  opened 
communication  with  the  Welsh.  All  Cheshire,  a  district  always 
faithftil  to  the  name  of  Richard  II.,  rose  in  their  favour,  and  they 
were  joined  by  Hot^ur's  uncle,  the  earl  of  Worcester.  They 
then  advanced  towards  Shrewsbury,  where  they  hoped  that 
Glendower  might  meet  them.  But  long  ere  the  Welsh  could 
appear.  King  Henry  was  on  the  spot;  he  brought  the  rebels 
iHtbmtot  ^^  action  at  Hately  Field,  just  outside  the  gates  of 
UfrmbtiB  Shrewsbury,  and  it^'cted  on  them  a  complete  defeat, 
^^nw  in  which  his  young  son  Henry  of  Monmouth  first 
^'^*  won  his  reputation  as  a  fighting  man.  Hotspur  was 
dain,  Worcester  taken  and  beheaded,  Douglas  desperately 
wounded  Quly  33,  1403).  On  receiving  this  disastrous  news 
the  eari  of  Northumbeiland  sued  for  pardon;  the  king  was 
unwise  enough  to  grant  it,  merely  punishing  him  by  fining  him 
and  taking  dl  his  castles  out  01  his  hands. 

By  winning  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  Henry  IV.  had  saved 
his  crown,  but  his  troubles  were  yet  far  from  an  end.  The  long- 
expected  breach  with  France  had  at  last  come  to 
"**  pass;  the  duke  of  Orleans,  without  any  declaration  of 
war,  had  entered  Guienne,  whOe  a  French  fleet  attacked 
the  south-west  of  England,  and  burnt  Plymouth. 
Even  more  menadng  to  the  king's  prosperity  was  the  news 
that  another  squadron  had  appeared  of!  the  coast  of  Wales, 
abd  landed  stores  and  succours  for  Glendower,  who  had  now 
conquered  the  whole  principality  save  a  few  isolated  fortresses. 
The  drain  of  money  to  meet  this  combination  of  foreign  war 
and  domestic  rebelLDn  was  vorr  than  the  king's  exchequer 


could  meet.    lie  was  driven  into  unconstitutional  ways  of 
raising  money,  which  recalled  til  the  misdoings  of  his  prede- 
cessor.   Hence  came  a  aeries  of  rancorous  quarrels  with  his 
parliaments,  whidi  grew  more  disloyal  and  clamorous    m^^^^ 
at  every  new  session.    The  cry  was  raised  that  the   j^^^i 
taxes  were  heavy  not  because  of  the  Frendi  or  Wdrii   mMMum— 
wars,  but  because  Henry  lavished  his  money  on   o^troi^i 
favourites  and  unworthy  dependents.    He  was  forced 
to  bow  before  the  storm,  though  the  charge  had  small 
foundation:  the  greater  part  of  ha  hotisehold  was  dismissed, 
and  the  war-taxes  were  paid  not  to  his  treasurer  but  to  a 
finandal  committee  appointed  by  pariiament. 

It  was  not  till  1405  that  the  worst  of  Henry's  troubles  came 
to  an  end.  This  year  saw  the  last  of  the  convulsions  that 
threatened  to  overturn  him, — a  rising  in  the  North 
headed  by  the  old  earl  of  Northumberland,  by  Richard  JJJj^*' 
Scrope,  archbishop  of  York,  and  by  Thomas  Mowbray  |j|«  North, 
the  earl  marshal.  It  might  have  proved  even  more 
dangerous  than  the  rebeUion  of  1403,  if  Henry's  unscrupulous 
general  Ralph,  earl  of  Westmorland,  had  not  lured  Scrope  and 
Mowbray  to  a  conference,  and  then  arrested  them  under  drcum- 
stances  of  the  vilest  treachery.  He  handed  them  over  to  the  king, 
who  beheaded  them  both  outside  the  gate  of  York,  without  any 
proper  trial  before  their  peers.  Northumberiand  thereupon 
fled  to  Scotland  without  further  fightmg.  He  remained  in  exile 
till  January  1408,  when  he  made  a  final  attempt  to  raise  rebellion 
in  the  North,  and  was  defeated  and  shdn  at  the  battle  of 
Bramham  Moor. 

Long^  before  this  last-named  fight  Henry's  fortunes  had  begun 
to  mend.  Glendower  was  at  last  checked  by  the  untiring  energy 
of  the  king's  eldest  son,  Henry  of  Monmouth,  who  Si$ppn9» 
had  been  given  charge  of  the  Welsh  war.  Even  when  tioaottbe 
French  aid  was  sent  him,  the  rebel  diief  proved  unable  JS? 
to  maintain  his  grip  on  South  Wales.  He  was  beaten  ™*' 
out  of  it  in  1406,  and  Aberystwyth  Castle,  where  his  garrison 
made  a  desperate  defence  for  two  years,  became  the  southern 
limit  of  his  dominions.  In  the  end  of  1408  Prince  Henry  captured 
this  place,  and  six  weeks  later  Harlech,  the  greatest  stronghold 
of  the  rebels,  where  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  Owen's  son-in-law 
and  most  trusted  captain,  held  out  till  he  died  of  starvation. 
From  this  time  onvrards  the  Welsh  rebellion  gradually  died 
down,  till  Owen  relapsed  into  the  position  from  which  he  had 
started,  that  of  a  guerrilla  chief  maintaining  a  predatory  warfare 
in  the  mountains.  From  1409  onward  he  ceased  to  be  a  public 
danger  to  the  realm,  yet  so  great  was  his  cunning  and  activity 
that  he  was  never  caught,  and  died  still  maintaining  a  hopeless 
rebellion  so  late  as  1416. 

The  French  war  died  down  about  the  same  time  that  the  Welsh 
rebellion  became  insignificant.  Louis  of  Orleans,  the  head  of 
the  French  war  party,  was  murdered  by  his  cousin  Bajo/tto 
John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  November  1407,  and  after  Freacb 
bis  death  the  French  turned  from  the  struggle  with 
England  to  indulge  in  furious  dvO  wars.  Calais, 
Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  still  remained  safe  under  the  English 
banner.  The  Scottish  war  had  ended  even  earlier.  Prince  James, 
the  hdr  of  Robert  IH.,  had  been  captured  at  sea  in  1406.  The 
duke  of  Albany,  who  became  regent  when  Robert  died,  had  no 
wish  to  see  his  nephew  return,  and  concluded  a  corrupt  agree- 
mcnt  with  the  king  of  England,  by  which  he  undertook  to  keep 
Scotland  out  of  the  strife,  if  Henry  would  prevent  the  rightful 
heir  from  returning  to  daim  bis  own.*  Hence  Albany  and  his 
son  ruled  at  Edinburgh  for  seventeen  years,  while  James  was 
detained  in  an  honourable  captivity  at  Windsor. 

From  1408  till  his  death  in  14 13  Henry  was  freed  from  all 
the  dangers  which  had  beset  his  earUer  years.  But  he  got  small 
enjoyment  from  the  crown  which  no  longer  tottered  m^„  0/ 
on  his  brow.  Soon  after  his  execution  of  Archbishop  tb*  kiaj. 
Scrope  he  had  been  smitten  with  a  painful  disorder,  2J21** 
which  his  enemies  declared  to  be  the  punishment  "* 

*  Mr  Andrew  Lang  takes  a  diffeient  view  of  the  character  oC 
Albany  and  his  attitude  in  this  matter.  See  HisL  of  ScoUand,  u 
289,  and  the  article  Scotland:  History.— Ed, 
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inflicted  on  him  by  heaven  for  the  prelate's  death.  It  grew 
gradually  worse,  and  developed  into  what  bis  contemporaries 
called  leprosy — a  loathsome  skin  disease  accompanied  by  bouts 
oi  fever,  which  sometimes  kept  him  bedridden  for  monUis  at  a 
time.  From  1409  onwards  he  became  a  mere  invalid,  only  able 
to  assert  himself  in  rare  intervals  of  convalescence.  The  domestic 
politics  of  the  realm  during  his  last  five  years  were  nothing 
more  than  a  struggle  between  two  court  factions  who  desired 
to  use  his  name.  The  one  was  headed  by  his  son  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales,  and  his  half-brothers  John,  Henry  and  Thomas  Beau- 
fort, the  base-bom  but  legitimized  children  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
The  other  was  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  the 
king's  earliest  ally,  who  had  already  twice  served  him  as  chan- 
cellor, and  had  the  whole  church  party  at  his  back.  Arundel 
was  backed  by  Thonias  duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's  second  son, 
who  was  an  enemy  of  the  Beauforts,  and  not  on  the  best  terms 
with  his  own  elder  brother,  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  fluctuating 
influence  of  each  party  with  the  king  was  marked  by  the  passing 
of  the  chancellorship  from  Arundel  to  Henry  Beaufort  and  back 
again  during  the  five  years  of  Henxy's  Ulness.  The  rivalry 
between  them  was  purely  personal;  both  were  prepared  to  go  on 
with  the  "Lancastrian  experiment,"  the  attempt  to  govern 
the  realm  in  a  constitutional  fashion  by  an  alliance  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament;  both  were  eager  persecutors  of  the 
Lollards;  both  were  eager  to  make  profit  for  England  by  inter- 
fering in  the  dvil  wars  of  the  Orleanists  and  Burgundians  which 
were  now  devastating  France. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  it  is  clear,  gave  much  umbrage  to  his 
father  by  his  eagerness  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  crowncre  yet 
it  had  kllen  to  him  by  inheritance.  The  king  sus- 
pected, and  with  good  reason,  that  his  son  wished 
him  to  abdicate,  and  resented  the  idea.  It  seems  that 
a  plot  with  such  an  object  was  actually  on  foot,  and  that  the 
younger  Henry  gave  it  up  in  a  moment  of  better  feeling,  when 
be  realized  the  evil  impression  that  the  unfilial  act  would  make 
upon  the  nation.  At  this  time  the  prince  gave  small  promise  of 
developing  into  the  model  monarch  that  he  afterwards  became. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  his  military  ability,  which  had  been  fully 
demonstrated  in  the  long  Welsh  wars,  but  he  is  reputed  to  have 
shown  himself  arrogant,  contentious  and  over-given  to  loose- 
living.  There  were  many.  Archbishop  Anmdel  among  them, 
who  looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  his  accession  lo  the 
throne. 

The  two  parties  in  the  council  of  Henry  IV.  were  agreed  that 
it  would  be  profitable  to  intervene  in  the  wars  of  France,  but 
they  differed  as  to  the  side  which  offered  the  most 
^■jjj*  advantages.  Hence  came  action  which  seemed  in- 
ioAumT  consistent,  if  not  immoral;  in  1411,  ^der  the  prince's 
influence,  an  English  contingent  joined  the  Bur- 
gundians and  helped  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Fkris.  In  14x2, 
by  Arundel's  advice,  a  second  army  under  the  duke  of  Clarence 
crossed  the  Channel  to  co-operate  with  the  Orleanists.  But  the 
French  factions,  wise  for  once,  made  peace  at  the  time  of 
Clarence's  expedition,  and  paid  him  2x0,000  gold  crowns  to  lotve 
the  country  1  The  only  result  of  the  two  expeditions  was  to  give 
the  English  soldiery  a  poor  opinion  of  French  military  capacity, 
and  a  notion  that  money  was  easily  to  be  got  from  the  distracted 
realm  beyond  the  narrow  seas. 

On  the  2oth  of  March  Z413,  King  Henry's  long  illnest  at  last 
reached  a  fatal  issue,  and  his  ddest  son  ascended  the  throne. 

The  new  king  had  everything  in  his  favour;  his  father 

Aee»$aloa  ji^d  borne  th^  odium  of  usurpation  and  fought  down 
the  forces  of  anarchy.  The  memory  of  Richard  U. 
had  been  forgotten;  the  young  earl  of  March  bad 
grown  up  into  the  most  harmless  and  unenterprising  of  men, 
and  the  nation  seemed  satisfied  with  the  new  dynasty,  whose 
first  sovereign  had  shown  himself,  under  much  provocation,  the 
most  moderate  and  accommodating  of  constitutional  monarchs. 
Henry  V.  on  his  accession  bade  farewell  to  the  faults  of  his 
youth.  He  seems  to  have  felt  a  genuine  regret  for  the  unfilial 
conduct  which  had  vexed  his  father's  last  years,  and  showed  a 
careful  detemdnation  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  give  his 
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enemies  no  so^  for  criticism.  From  the  first  he  diowed  a  sober 
and  grave  bearing;  he  reconciled  himself  to  all  his  enemies, 
gave  up  his  youthful  follies,  and  became  a  model  king 
according  to  the  ideas  of  his  day.  There  is  no  doubt  ^^^^^^11^ 
that  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
and  that  he  was  sincerely  pious.  But  his  piety  inspired  him  to 
redouble  the  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  Lollards,  whom  his 
father  had  harried  only  in  an  intermittent  fashion;  and  his 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking 
the  utmost  advantage  of  the  dvil  wars  of  his  imhappy  neigbboun 
of  France. 

The  first  notable  event  of  Henry's  reign  was  his  assault  upon 
the  Lollards.    His  father  had  ^>ared  their  lay  chiefs,  and  coO' 
tented  himself  with  burning  preachers  or  tradesmen. 
Henry  arrested  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  their  ^J^^^ 
leading  politician,  and  had  him  tried  and  condemned  f  uiimm 
to  the  stake.    But  Oldcastle  escaped  from  the  Tower 
before  the  day  fixed  for  his  executioi^  and  framed  a  wild  plot 
for  slaying  or  d^osing  his  persecutor.    He  planned  to  gather 
the  Lollards  of  London  and  the  Home  Counties  under  arms, 
and  to  seize  the  person  of  the  kixig — ^a  scheme  as  wild 
as  the  design  of  Guy  Fawkes  or  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men  in  later  generations,  for  the  sectaries  were  not 
strong  enough  to  coerce  the  whole  nation.    Henry 
received  early  notice  of  the  plot,  and  nipped  it  in  the  bud, 
scattering  Oldcastle's  levies  in  St  Giles'  Fields  Qan.  10,  1414) 
and  han^ng  most  of  his  lieutenants.    But  their  reckless  leader 
escaped,  and  for  three  years  led  the  life  of  an  outlaw,  till  in  14x7 
he  was  finally  captured,  still  in  arms,  and  sent  to  the  stake. 

This  danger  having  passed,  Henry  set  himself  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  the  troubles  of  France.  He  threatened  to  invade  that 
realm  unless  the  Orleans  faction,  who  had  for  the 
moment  possession  of  the  person  of  the  mad  king-  J^y  ^* 
Charles  Yl.,  should  restore  to  him  all  that  Edward  III.  pmwn» 
had  owned  in  1360,  with  Anjou  and  Normandy  in 
addition.  The  demand  was  absurd  and  exorbitant  and  was 
refused,  though  the  French  government  offered  him  the  hand  of 
their  king's  daughter  Catherine  with  a  dowry  of  800,000  crowns 
and  the  districts  of  Quercy  and  P^rigord— rsuffidently  handsome 
terms.  Whenhebe^mtocoUcctafleetandanarmy,  they  added 
to  the  offer  the  Limousin  and  other  regions;  but  Henry  was 
determined  to  pick  his  quarrd,  and  declared  war  in  an  impudent 
and  hypocritiod  manifesto,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was 
driven  into  strife  against  his  wilL  The  fact  was  that  he  had 
secured  the  promise  of  the  neutrality  or  the  co-operation  of  th* 
Burgundian  faction,  and  thought  that  he  could  crush  the 
Orleanists  with  ease. 

He  sailed  for  France  in  August  1415,  with  an  army  compact 
and  well-equipped,  but  not  very  numerous.  On  the  eve  of  his 
departure  he  detected  and  quelled  a  plot  as  wild  and 
futile  as  that  of  Oldcastle.  The  conspirators  were  his 
cousin,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  a  kinsman  of  the  Perdes.  They 
had  plaimed  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the  name  of  the  earl  of  March, 
in  whose  cause  Wales  and  the  North  were  to  have  been  called 
to  arms.  But  March  himself  refused  to  stir,  and  betrayed  them 
to  the  king,  who  promptly  beheaded  them,  and  set  sail  five  days 
later.  He  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sdne,  and  oonunenced 
his  campaign  by  besieging  and  capturing  Harfleur,  which  the 
Orleanists  made  no  attempt  to  succour.  But  such  a  large 
number  of  his  troops  perished  in  the  trenches  by  a  pestilential 
disorder,  that  he  found  himself  too  weak  to  march  on  Paris,  and 
took  his  way  to  Calais  across  Hcardy,  hoping,  as  it  seems,  to  lure 
the  French  to  battle  by  exposing  his  small  army  to  attadc 
The  plan  was  hazardous,  for  the  Orleanists  turned  out  in  great 
numbers  and  almost  cut  him  off  in  the  marshes  of  the  Somme. 
When  he  had  struggled  across  them,  and  was  half-way  to  CalaiSy 
the  enemy  beset  him  in  the  fields  of  Agincourt  (Oct.  25,  . 

1415).    Here  Henry  vindicated  his  military  reputation  j^giacomtt 
by  winning  a  victory  even  more  surprising  than  those 
of  Crecy,  and  Poitiers,  for  he  was  outnumbered  in  an  even  greater 
proportion  than  the  two  Edwards  had  been  in  1546  and  1356^ 
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«i)d  had  to  take  die  offeiuivcHiiBtead  of  being  attacked  in  a  strong 
position.  The  heavily  anuoured  French  noblesse,  embogged 
in  miry  meadows,  proved  helpless  before  the  lightly  equipped 
English  archery.  The  slaughter  in  tbetr  ranks  was  terrible,  and 
the  yoimg  duke  of  Orleans,  the  head  of  the  predominant  faction 
of  the  moment,  was  taken  prisoner  with  many  great  nobles.  How- 
ever, so  exhausted  was  the  victorious  army  that  Henry  merely 
led  it  back  to  Calais,  without  attempting  anything  more  in  th^ 

year.  The  sole  tangible  asset  of  the  campaign  was 
^St¥^tf-  ^^^  possession  of  Harfleur,  the  gate  of  Normandy, 

a  second  Calais  in  its  advantages  when  future  in- 
vasions werertaken  in  hand.  The  moral  effects  were  more  im- 
portant. The  Orleanist  party  was  shaken  in  its  power;  the 
rival  Burgundian  faction  became  more  inclined  to  oxnmit  itself 
to  the  English  cause,  and  the  terror  of  the  English  arms  weighed 
heavily  upon  both. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  year  but  one  that  Henry  renewed  his 
invasion  of  France — the  intervening  space  was  tptni  in  ne- 
y.^-^  gotiations  with  Burgundy,  uid  with  the  emperor 
mdOm  Sigismund,  whose  aid  the  king  secured  in  return  for 
>g>*fffof  help  in  putting  an  end  to  the  scandalous  "  great 
Ctmuanvt,  j^hism  "  which  had  been  rending  the  Western  Church 
for  so  many  years.  The  English  deputation  lent  their  aid  to 
Sigismund  at  the  council  of  Constance,  when  Christendom  was 
at  last  reunited  under  a  single  head,  though  all  the  reforms 
which  were  to  have  accompanied  the  reunion  were  postponed, 
and  ultimately  avoided  altogether,  by  the  restored  papacy. 

In  July  141 7  Henry  began  his  second  invasion  of  France,  and 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  with  a  powerful  army  of  17,000 
tff„fy»g  men.  He  had  resolved  to  adopt  a  plan  of  campaign 
mnad  very  different  from  those  which  Edward  III.  or  the 
mvatioa  Black  Prince  bad  been  wont  to  pursue,  having  in  view 
o/AsMfc  nothing  more  than  the  steady  and  gradual  conquest 
of  the  province  of  Normandy.  This  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
without  any  interference  from  the  government  at  Paris,  for  the 
constable  Armagnac,  who  had  succeeded  the  captive  Orieans 
at  the  head  of  the  anti«Burgundian  party,  had  no  troops  to  spare. 

He  was  engaged  in  a  separate  campaign  with  Henry's 

ally  John  the  Fearless,  and  left  Normandy  to  shift 
f,  for  itself.    One  after  another  all  the  towns  of  the  duchy 

were  reduced,  save  Rouen,  the  siege  of  which,  as  the 
hardest  task,  King  Henry  postponed  till  the  rest  of  the  country- 
ade  was  in  his  hands.  He  sat  down  to  besiege  it  in  1418,  and 
was  detained  before  its  walls  for  many  months,  for  the  citizens 
made  an  admirable  defence.  Meanwhile  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  domestic  politics  of  France}  the  Burgundians  seized 
Paris  in  May  14x8;  the  constable  Armagnac  and  many  of  his 
f-^gf^f^  partisans  were  massacred,  and  John  the  Fearless  got 
mit^  possession  of  the  penon  of  the  mad  Charles  VI., 
Bmr*  and  became  the  responsible  ruler  of  France.  He  had 
•■■**^  then  to  choose  between  buying  off  his  English  allies 
by  great  concessions,  or  taking  up  the  position  of  champion  of 
French  interests.  He  selected  the  latter  r61e,  bn^e  with  Henry, 
and  tried  to  relieve  Rouen.    But  all  his  efforts  were  foiled,  and  the 

Norman  capital  surrendered,  completely  starved  out,on 
'*'■'''        the  19th  of  January  1419.    On  this  Burgundy  resolved 

to  open  negotiations  with  Henry;  he  wished  to  free 

his  hands  for  an  attack  on  his  domestic  enemies,  who 
bad  rallied  beyond  the  Loire  under  the  leadership  of  the  dauphin 
Charles— from  whom  the  party,  previo\isly  known  first  as  Or- 
leanists  and  then  as  Armagnacs,  gets  for  the  future  the  name 
of  the  "  Dauphinots."  The  English  king,  however,  seeing  the 
manifest  advantage  of  his  position,  tried  to  drive  too  hard  a 
bargain;  he 'demanded  the  old  boundaries  of  1360,  with  his  new 
conquest  of  Normandy,  the  hand  of  the  princess  Catherine,  and 
a  great  sum  of  ready  money.    Burgundy  dared  not  concede  so 

much,  under  pain  of  alienating  all  his  more  patriotic 
jjjjjj"^  supporters.  He  broke  off  the  conference  of  Meulan, 
Bmrguaiy,  and  tried  to  patch  up  a  peace  with  the  dauphin,  in 

order  to  unite  aU  Frenchmen  against  the  foreign  in- 
vader. This  laudable  intention  was  wrecked  by  the  treachery 
C|  the  young  heir  to  the  French  tbrme;  on  the  bridge  of 
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Montereao  Charies  deBberately  murdered  the  suppliant  duke,  as 
he  knelt  to  do  hooaage,  thinlring  thereby  that  he  would  make 
an  end  of  the  Burgundian  party  (Sept.  9, 1419). 

This  abominable  deed  gave  northern  France  for  twenty  years 
to  an  English  master.  The  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip 
the  Good,  and  his  supporters  in  Paris  and  the  north,  ^^ 

were  so  incensed  with  the  dauphin's  cruel  treachery    J^JteM 
that  they  resolved  that  he  should  never  inherit  his    sekaow 
father's  crown.    They  proffered  peace  to  King  Henry, 
and  offered  to  recognise  his  preposterous'  claim  to 
the  French  throne,  on  condition  that  he  should  many 
the  princess  Catherine  and  guarantee  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  realm.  The  insane  Charles  VI.  should  keep  nominal 
possession  of  the  royal  title  till  bis  death,  but  meanwhile  the 
Burgundians  would  do  homage  to  Henry  as  "  beir  oi  F^rance.  " 
These  terms  were  welcomed  by  the  English  king,     ^^ 
and  ratified  at  the  treaty  of  Troyes  (May  ax,  1430).     3)![^ 
Henry  married  the  princess  Catherine,  received  the 
oaths  of  Duke  Philip  and  his  partisans,  and  started  forth  to 
conquer  the  Dauphinois  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  which  half 
was  composed  of  Burgundian  levies.    Paris,  Picardy,  Cham- 
pagne, and  indeed  the  greater  part  6i  France  north  of  4be  Loire, 
acknowledged  him  as  their  sovereign. 

Henry  had  only  two  years  longer  to  Hve;  they  were  spent  In 
incessant  and  successful  campaigning  against  the  partisans*  of 
his  brother-in-law,  the  dauphin  Charies;  by  a  long  n^^i^ 
scries  of  sieges  the  partisans  of  that  worthless  prince  umv, 
were  evicted  from  all  their  northern  stronc^lds. 
They  fought  k>ng  and  bitteriy,  nor  was  this  to  be  marvelled  at, 
for  Henry  had  a  custom  of  executing  as  traitors  all  who  with- 
stood him,  and  those  who  had  once  defied  him  did  well  to  fight 
to  the  last  gasp,  in  order  to  avoid  the  block  or  the  halter.  In 
the  longest  and  most  desperate  of  these  sieges,  that  of  Meaux 
(Oct.  X43  i-March  1423),  the  king  contracted  a  dysenteric  ailment 
which  be  could  never  shake  off.  He  survived  for  a  few  months, 
but  died,  worn  out  by  his  incessant  campaigning,  on  the  51st  of 
August  142 2,  leaving  the  crown  of  England  and  the  heirship  of 
France  to  his  only  diild  Henry  of  Windsor,  an  infant  less  than 
two  years  old. 

Few  sovereigns  in  history  have  accomplished  sudi  a  <&astrou8 
life's  work  as  this  much-admired  prince.    If  he  had  not  been 

a  soldier  of  the  first  ability  and  a  diplomatist  of  the 

most  unscrupulous  sort,  he  could  never  have  advanced  •*•*'"  ^ 
so  far  towards  his  Ul-chosen  goal,  the  conquest  of  qauS!' 
France.  His  genius  and  the  dauphin's  murderous  act 
of  folly  at  Montereau  c<H)spired  to  make  the  incredible  almost 
possible.  Indeed,  if  Henry  had  lived  five  years  longer,  he  would 
probably  have  carried  his  arms  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  have 
united  France  and  England  in  uneasy  union  for  some  short  space 
of  time.  It  is  dear  that  they  could  not  have  been  held  together 
after  his  death,  for  none  but  a  king  of  exceptional  powers  could 
have  resbted  their  natural  impulse  to  break  apart.  As  it  was, 
Henry  had  accomplished  just  enough  to  tempt  his  countrymen 
to  persevere  for  nc«riy  thirty  3rears  in  the  endeavour  to  complete 
the  task  he  had  begun.  France  was  ruined  for  a  generation, 
En^and  was  exhausted  by  her  effort,  and  (what  was  worse)  her 
governing  classes  learnt  in  the  long  and  pitiless  war  lessons  of 
demoralization- which  were  to  bear  fhiit  in  the  ensuing  struggle 
of  the  two  Roses.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  Heniy,  thoiigh  he  was 
in  many  respects  a  conscientious  man,  with  a  strong  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  a  sincere  piety,  was  >  so  blind  to  the  un- 
righteousness of  his  own  actions  that  he  died  asserting  that 
"  neither  ambition  nor  vainglory  had  led  him  into  France,  but 
a  genuine  desire  to  assert  a  ri|^eous  claim,  which  he  desired 
his  heirs  to  prosecute  to  the  bitter  end." 

The  guardianship  of  the  infant  Henry  VL  fell  to  his  two 

uncles,  John  of  Bedford  and  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  the  tw^ 

*  The  peculiar  absurdity  of  Henry's  claHn  to  be  king  of  France  .was 
that  if,  on  the  oriotnal  English  claim  as  set  forth  fay  Edward  III., 
heirship  through  females  counted,  then  the  eari  of  Mardi  was 
entitled  to  the  French  throne.  A  vote  of  the  EnsHsh  parliament 
superseding  March's  claim  in  favour  of  that  of  Henry  IV.  could 
obviously  nave  no  legal  effect  in  France. 
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survivtng  brothen  of  the  late  king.  Bedford  became  regent 
in  Fnuice,  and  took  over  the  heritage  of  the  war,  in  which  he 
IH^  ii^  was  vigorously  aided  by  the  young  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy, whose  sister  he  soon  after  married.  Almost 
his  first  duty  was  to  buiy  the  insane  Charles  VI.,  who  only 
survived  his  son-in-law  fw  a  few  months,  and  to  proclaim  his 
little  nephew  king  of  France  under  the  name  of  Henry  II. 
Gloucester,  however,  had  personal  charge  of  the  child,  who  was 
to  be  rcai^  in  England;  he  had  also  hoped  to  become  pro- 
tector of  the  realm,  and  to  use  the  position  for  his  own  private 
interests,  for  he  was  a  selfish  and  ambitious  prince.  But  the 
council  refused  to  let  him  assume  the  full  powers  of  a  regent, 
and  bound  him  with  many  checks  and  restrictions,  because  they 
were  well  aware  of  his  character.  The  tiresome  and  monotonous 
domestic  history  of  England  during  the  next  twenty  years 
consisted  of  little  else  than  quarrels  between  Gloucester  and 
the  lords  of  the  council,  of  whom  the  chief  was  the  duke's  half- 
uncle  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  last  to  survive 
of  all  the  sons  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The  duke  and  the  bishop  were 
both  unscrupulous;  but  the  churchman,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  a  patriotic  statesman,  while  Gloucester  cared  far  more  for 
his  own  private  ends  than  for  the  welfare  of  the  realm. 

While  these  two  well-matched  antagonists  were  wrangling 
in  England,  Bedford,  a  capable  genial  and  a  wise  administrator, 
'^^  was  doing  his  best  to  carry  out  the  task  which  the 
^fJJ^*  dying  Henry  V.  had  laid  upon  him,  by  crushing  the 
Fnact,  dauphin,  or  Charles  VII.  as  he  now  call^  himself  since 
his  father's  death.  As  long  as  the  Burgundian  party 
lent  the  regent  their  aid,  the  limits  of  the  land  still  unsubdued 
continued  to  shrink,  though  the  process  was  slow.  Two  con- 
siderable viaories,  Cravant  (1423)  and  Vemeuil  (1434),  marked 
the  early  years  of  Bedford's  campaigning;  at  each,  it  may  be 
noted,  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  army  was  composed  of 
Burgundian  auxiliaries.  But  after  a  time  their  assistance  began 
to  be  given  less  freely;  this  was  due  to  the  selfish  intrigues  of 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  who,  regardless  of  the  general 
ofoS^  poUcy  of  England,  had  quanreUed  with  Philip  the 
fff^PP  Good.  He  had  married  JacobaQacqudaine),  countess 
of  Hainaut  and  Holland,  a  cousin  of  the  Burgundian 
duke,  who  coveted  and  hoped  to  secure  her  lands.  Pressing  her 
claims,  Gloucester  came  to  open  blows  with  Philip  in  Flanders 
and  Hainaut  (i4H)*  In  his  anger  the  Burgundian  ceased  to 
support  Bedford,  and  would  have  joined  Charles  VIL  if  revenge 
on  the  murderers  of  his  father  had  not  sUll  remained  his  dominant 
passion.  But  Gloucester's  attempt  to  seixe  Hainaut  failed,  and 
Philip,  when  he  had  got  posaessum  of  his  cousin's  person  and 
estates,  allowed  himself  to  be  pacified  by  Bedford,  who  could 
prove  that  he  had  no  part  in  his  brother's  late  intrigues. 

This  quarrel  having  been  appeased,  the  advance  against  the 
territories  of  Charies  VII.  was  resumed.  It  went  slowly  on,  till 
in  X42B  the  tide  of  war  reached  the  walls  of  Orleans, 
now  the  only  place  north  of  the  Loire  which  remained 
unsubdued.  The  siege  was  long;  but  after  the  last 
army  which  the  Dauphinois  could  raise  had  been  beaten  at  the 
battle  of  Rouvray  (FelK  1439)  it  seemed  that  the  end  was  near. 
Charles  VIL  was  in  such  a  state  of  despair  after  this  last  check, 
that  he  was  actually  taking  into  consideration  a  flight  to  Italy 
or  Spain,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  struggle.  He  had  shown 
himself  so  incapable  and  apathetic  that  his  followers  wen  sick 
of  fighting  for  such  a  despicaUe  master. 

From  this  depth  of  jdespair  the  party  which,  with  all  its  faults, 
represented  the  national  sentiment  of  France  was  rescued  by 
the  astonishing  exploits  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Charles  and 
his  counsellors  had  ao  great  confidence  in  the  mission 
of  this  prophetess  and  champion,  when  she  presented 
htrseU  to  them,  promising  to  relieve  Orleans  and  turn  back  the 
English*  But  all  expedients  are  worth  trying  in  the  hour  of 
ruin,  and  seeing  that  Joan  was  disinterested  and  sincere,  and 
that  her  preadting  exercised  a  mariced  influence  over  the  peopk 
and  the  soldiery,  Charies  allowed  her  to  march  with  the  last 
levies  that  he  put  into  the  field  for  the  relief  of  Orlnns.  From 
Uiat  moment  the  fortune  of  war  turned;  the  presence  of  the 
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prophetess  with  the  French  troops  had  an  immediate  and  h>- 
calculable  effect  Under  the  belief  that  they  were  now  led  by 
a  messenger  from  heaven,  the  Dauphinois  fought  with  a  fiery 
courage  that  they  had  never  before  displayed.  Their  movements 
were  skilfully  directed — whether  by  Joan's  generalship  or  that  ol 
her  captains  it  boots  not  to  inquire — and  after  the  first  successes 
which  she  achieved,  in  entering  Orleans  and  capturing  some  of 
the  besiegers'  forts  around  it,  the  English  became  panic-stricken. 
They  were  cowed,  as  they  said,  "  by  that  dlsdple  and  limb  of 
the  fiend  called  La  PuceUe,  that  used  false  enchantments  and 
sorcery."  Suffolk,  their  commander,  raised  the  siege,  and  sent 
to  Bedford  for  rdnforcements;  but  as  he  retreated  he  was  set 
upon  by  the  victorious  army,  and  captured  with  most  of  his  men 
at  Jargeau  and  Beaugency  (June  1439).  The  succours  which 
were  coming  to  his  aid  from  Paris  were  defeated  by  the  Maid  at 
Patay  a  few  days  later,  and  for  the  most  part  destroyed. 

The  regent  Bedford  was  now  in  a  desperate  position.  His  field 
army  had  been  destroyed,  and  on  all  sides  the  provincec  whidi 
had  long  lain  inert  beneath  the  English  yoke  were- 
beginning  to  stir.  When  Joan  kd  forth  the  Frendk 
king  to  crown  him  at  Reims,  all  the  towns  of  Cham- 
pagne opened  their  gates  to  her  one  after  another;  ^^ 
A  Urge  reinforcement  received  from  England  only  just 
enabled  Bedford  to  save  Paris  and  some  of  the  fortresses  of  the 
lie  de  France.  The  rest  revolted  at  the  sight  of  the  Maid's 
white  banner.  U  Joan  had  been  well  supported  by  her  master 
and  bis  counsellors,  it  is  probable  that  she  might  have  com|deted 
her  mission  by  expelling  the  En^h  from  France.  But,  despite 
all  that  she  had  done,  Charles  VII.  and  his  favourites  had  a 
profound  disbelief  in  her  inspiration,  and  generAUy  thwarted 
her  plans.  After  an  ill-concerted  attack  on  Paris,  in  which  Joan 
was  wounded,  the  French  army  broke  up  for  the  winter.  They 
had  shaken  the  grip  of  the  English  on  the  north,  and  reconquered 
a  vast  stretch  of  territory,  but  they  had  failed  by  their  own  feuU 
to  achieve  complete  success.  Nevertheless  the  crucial  point  of 
the  war  had  passed;  after  1429  the  Burgundian  party  began 
to  slacken  in  its  support  of  the  English  cause,  and  to  pass  over 
piecemeal  to  the  national  side.  This  was  but  natural:  the 
partisans  who  could  remember  iMthlng  but  the  foul  deed  ol 
Montereau  were  yearly  growing  fewer,  and  it  was  clear  that 
Charles  VIL,  personally  despicable  though  he  might  be,  repre- 
sented the  cause  of  French  nationality. 

The  natural  drift  of  circumstances  was  not  stayed  even  by  the 
disastrous  end  of  the  career  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  1430.  Tlie  king's 
ministers  had  refused  to  take  her  coimsels  or  to  entrust 
her  with  another  army,  but  she  went  forth  with  a  small  5S" 
force  of  volunteers  to  relieve  the  important  fortress  of  ^' 
Compidgne.  The  place  was  saved,  but  in  a  sortie  she 
was  captured  by  the  Burgundians,  who  sold  her  for  10,000  francs 
to  Bedford.  The  regent  handed  her  over  for  punishment  at 
a  sorceress  to  the  French  clergy  of  his  own  party.  After  a  long 
trial,  carried  out  with  elaborate  formaUty  and  great  unfairness, 
the  unhappy  Joan  was  found  guilty  of  proclaiming  as  dtvintt 
visions  what  were  delusions  of  the  evil  one,  or  of  ha  own  vaia 
imagination,  and  when  she  persisted  in  maintaining  their  reality 
she  was  declared  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  burnt  at  Rouen  on  the 
50th  of  May  X43r.  Charies  VIL  took  little  Interest  in  her  fate, 
which  he  might  easfly  have  prevented  by  threatening  to  retaliate 
on  the  numerous  English  prisoners  who  were  in  his  power. 
Seldom  had  a  good  cause  such  an  unworthy  figurehead  as  that 
callous  and  apcuhetic  prince. 

The  nwvement  which  Joan  had  set  on  foot  was  In  no  way 
crushed  by  her  execution.  For  the  next  four  years  the  Umits 
of  the  English  occupation  continued  to  recede.  It  m^^^ 
was  to  no  profit  that  Bedford  brought  over  the  young  2!vi 
Henry  VI.  and  had  him  crowned  at  Paris,  in  order  to  #Mw 
appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  his  French  partkuis  by  means  SULm^ 
of  the  king's  forlorn  youth  and  simpUdty.  Yet  by  jjjj^  *^ 
endless  feats  of  skilful  generalship  the  regent  continued 
to  maintain  a  hold  on  Paris  and  on  Normandy.  The  fatal  blow 
was  administered  by  Philip  of  Burgundy,  who,  tired  of  maintain- 
ing a  failing  cause,  consented  at  last  to  forget  hb  father's  murde^ 
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aiid  to  be  reconciled  to  Chftitct  VU.  Tlieir  alliance  was  cele- 
brated bj  the  treaty  of  Arras  (Sept.  6, 1435),  at  which  the  English 
were  ofered  peace  and  the  retention  of  Normandy  and  Onienne 
if  they  would  evacuate  Paris  and  the  rest  of  France.  They 
would  have  been  wise  to  accept  the  agreement;  but  with 
obstinate  and  misplaced  courage  they  refused  to  acknowledge 
Charles  as  king  of  France,  or  to  give  up  to  him  the  capital. 

Bedford,  worn  out  by  long  campaigning,  died  at  Rooep  on 
the  X4th  of  .September  1435,  just  before  the  results  of  the  treaty 
nfffiA  pi  bf  Arras  began  to  make  themselves  felt.  With  him 
died  the  best  hope  of  the  English  party  in  France, 
for  he  had  been  well  loved  by  the  Burgundians,  and 
many  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Heniy  VX.  solely 
because  of  their  personal  attachment  to  him.  No  worthy 
successor  could  be  found — England  had  many  hard-handed 
soldiers  but  no  more  statesmen  of  Bedford's  calibre.  It  was 
DO  wonder  that  Paris  was  lost  within  six  months  of  the  regent's 
death,  Normandy  invaded,  and  Calais  beleaguered  by  an  army 
headed  by  England's  new  enemy,  Philip  of  Burgundy.  But  the 
council,  still  backed  by  the  nation,  refused  to  give  up  the  game; 
Burgundy  was  beaten  oflf  from  Calais,  and  the  young  duke  of 
York,  the  heir  of  the  Mortimers,  took  the  command  at  Rouen, 
and  recovered  much  of  what  had  been  lost  on  the  Norman  side. 
The  next  dgfat  years  of  the  war  were  in  some  respects  the 
most  astonishing  period  of  its  interminable  length.  The  Eng&h 
fought  out  the  losing  game  with  a  wonderful  obstinacy 
Though  every  town  that  they  held  was  eager  to  revolt, 
and  though  they  were  hopelessly-  outnumbered  in 
every  quarter,  they  kept  a  tight  grip  on  the  greater  part  of 
Normandy,  and  on  their  old  domain  in  the  Bordelais  and  about 
Bayonne.  They  lost  nearly  all  their  outlying  possesions,  but 
stiU  made  head  against  the  generals  of  Charles  VH.  in  these 
two  regions.  The  leaders  of  this  period  of  the  war  were  the  duke 
of  York,  and  the  aged  Lord  Talbot,  afterwards  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. The  struggle  only  ceased  in  1444,  when  the  English 
council,  in  which  a  peace  party  had  at  last  been  f<Mmed,  con- 
duded  a  two-year  truce  with  King  Charles,  which  they  hoped  to 
turn  into  a  permanent  treaty,  on  the  condition  that  their  king 
should  retain  what  he  held  in  Normandy  and  Guienne,  but  sign 
away  his  cUim  to  the  French  crown,  and  relinquish  the  few 
places  outside  the  two  duchies  which  were  still  in  his  power — 
terms  very  similar  to  those  rejected  at  Arras  nine  years  before — 
but  there  was  now  much,  less  to  give  up.  To  mark  the  recondh'a- 
tion  of  the  two  powers  Henry  VI.  was  betrothed  to  the  French 
king's  niece,  Margaret  of  Anjou.  The  two  years'  truce  was  re- 
peatedly prorogued,  and  lasted  till  1449,  but  no  definitive  treaty 
was  ever  concluded,  owing  to  the  bad  faith  with  which  both 
parties  kept  their  promises. 

The  government  in  England  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
faction  which  Bishop  Beaufort  had  originally  led,  for  after  long 
struggles  the  churchman  had  at  last  crushed  his  nephew 
Humphrey.  In  1441  the  duchess  of  Gloucester  had 
been  arrested  and  charged  with  practking  sorcery 
against  the  health  of  the  young  king— apparently  not 
without  justification.  She  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  life;  her  guih  was  visited  on  her  husband, 
on  whose  behalf  she  was  acting,  for  if  Henry  had  died  his  uncle 
would  have  come  to  the  thxxme.  For  some  years  he  was  con- 
strained to  take  a  minor  part  In  politics,  only  emerging  occasion- 
ally to  make  vioIent,and  unwise  protests  against  peace  with 
Fjnnce.  The  bishop  now  ruled,  with  his  nephew  Edmund 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  William  de  la  Pole,  ead  of 
Suffolk,  as  his  chief  instruments.  As  he  grew  older  he  let  the 
power  slip  into  their  hands,  as  it  was  they  who  were  mainly 
responsible  for  the  trace  of  1444.  King  Heniy,  though  be  had 
resLched  the  age  of  33  at  the  time  of  hb  marriage,  counted  for 
nothing.  He  was  a  pious  young  man,  simple  to  the 
verge  oi  imbecility;  a  little  later  he  developed  actual 
>IX  insuiity,  the  heriuge  of  his  grandfather  Charies  VI. 
He  showed  a  blind  confidence  in  Suffolk  and  Somerset, 
wbo  were  wholly  unworthy  of  it,  for  both  were  tricky  and  un- 
tcrnpulous  poKtirfiint.    His  wife  Bfargaret  of  Anjou,  tiiough  she 
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possessed  all  the  firs  and  energy  which  her  husband  lacked, 
was  equally  devoted  to  these  two  ministers,  and  soon  came  to 
share  their'unpopularity. 

The  trace  with  France  had  offended  the  natural  pride  of  the 
nation,  which  still  refused  to  own  itself  beaten.    The  evacuation 
of  the  French  fortresses  in  Maine  and  dsewhere,  which  ^j^  . 
was  the  price  paid  for  the  suspension  of  arms,  was  Summllt^ 
bitterly  resented.    Indeed  the  garrisons  had  to  be  •iOhm' 
threatened 'With  the  use  of  force  before  they  would  ^n'M'Mtf 
quit  their  strongholds.    A  violent  damour  was  rdsed  SSShrtL 
against  Suffolk  and  Somerset,  and  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester  emerged  from  his  retirement  to  head  the  agitation. 
This  kKl  to  his  death;  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of  tbe  queen 
and  the  ministers  at  the  parliament  of  Bury.    Five  days  later 
he  died  suddenly  in  prison,  probably  by  foul  play,  though  It 
was  given  out  that  he  had  been  carried  off  by  a  paral3rtlc  stroke. 
His  estates  were  confiscated,  and  distributed  among  the  friends 
of  Suffolk  and  the  queen.    Six  weeks  later  the  aged  Bishop 
Beaufort  followed  him  to  the  grave*— he  had  no  share  in  Glou- 
cester's fate,  having  long  before  made  over  his  power  and  the 
leadership  of  hb  party  to  his  nephew  Edmund  of  Somerset 
(1447). 

The  trace  with  France  lasted  for  two  years  after  the  death 
of  Duke  Humphrey,  and  came  to  an  end  partly  owing  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  French  to  push  their  jidvantages,  but  tf^a^ai 
much  more  from  the  trcacher]^  and  bad  faith  of  Suffolk  •itkewmr 
and  Somerset,  who  gave  the  enemy  an  admirable  ^j^ 
casus  belli.  By  their  weakness,  or  perhaps  with  thefr  '**■*"' 
secret  connivance,  the  English  garrisons  of  Normandy  earned  out 
plundering  raids  of  the  most  impudent  sort  on  French  territory. 
When  summoned  to  punish  the  offenders,  and  to  make  monetary 
compensation,  Suffolk  and  Somerset  shuffled  and  prevaricated, 
but  gave  no  satisfaction..  Thereupon  the  French  king  once  more 
declared  war  Quly  2449)  and  invaded  Normandy.  Somerset 
was  in  command;  he  showed  hopeless  incapadty  and  timidity, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  duchy  which  had  been  so  long  held  by 
the  swords  of  Bedford,  York  and  Shrewsbury  was 
hoi>dessly  lost.  The  final  blow  came  when  a  small 
army  of  relief  sent  over  from  England  was  absolutely 
exterminated  by  the  French  at  the  battle  of  For- 
migny  (April  15,  1450).  Somerset,  who  had  retired  into  Caen^ 
surrendered  two  months  later  after  a  feeble  defence,  and  the 
English  power  in  northern  France  came  to  an  end. 

Even  before  this  final  disaster  the  indignation  fdt  against 
Suffolk  and  Somerset  had  raised  violent  disturbances  at  home. 
Suffolk  was  impeached  on  many  charges,  trae  and 
false;  it  was  unfair  to  accuse  him  of  treason,  but  ** 
quite  just  to  lay  double-dealing  and  bad  faith  to  his  guXttom. 
charge.  The  king  tried  to  save  him  from  the  block 
by  banishing  him  before  he  could  be  tried.  But  while  he  was 
sailing  to  Flanders  his  ship  was  intercepted  by  some  London 
vessels,  which  were  on  the  look-out  for  him,  and  he  was  delibeiw 
atdy  murdered.  The  instigators  of  the  act  were  never  dis- 
covered. But,  though  Suffolk  was  gone,  Somerset  yet  survived, 
and  their  partisans  still  engrossed  the  confidence  of  the  king. 
To  dear  out  the  government,  and  punish  those  responsible  for 
the  late  disasters,  the  commons  of  Kent  rose  in  imurrection 
under  a  captain  who  called  himself  John  Mortimer,  though  his 
real  name  seems  to  have  been  John  Cade.  He  was  a  soldier  of 
fortune  who  had  served  in  the  French  wars,  and  claimed  to  be  in 
the  confidence  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  person  to  whom  the  eyes 
of  all  who  hated  Somerset  and  the  present  regime  were  now 
directed. 

Cade  was  not  a  sodal  reformer,  like  hb  predecessor  Wat  Tyler, 
with  whom  he  has  often  been  compared,  but  a  politician. 
Though  he  called  himself  "John  Amend-aQ,"  and  promised 
to  put  down  abuses  of  every  kind,  the  main  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme which  he  issued  was  intended  to  appnl  to  national 
sentiment,  not  to  class  feeling.  Whether  he  was  the  tool  of  other 
and  more  highly  placed  malcontents,  or  whether  he  was  simply 
a  ready-witted  adventurer  playing  his  own  game,  it  b  hard  to 
determine,    ifis  first  success  was  marvellous;  he  defeated  tht 
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kiag's  troops,  made  a  triofflphant  entty  into  London  and  hdd 
the  dty  lor  two  days.  He  seized  and  beheaded  Lord  Saye,  the 
treasurer,  and  several  other  unpopular  persons,  and  might  have 
continued  his  dictatorship  for  some  time  if  the  Ken^  mob 
that  followed  him  had  not  fallen  to  general  pillage  and  arson. 
This  led  to  the  same  results  that  had  been  seen  in  Tyler's  day. 
The  propertied  classes  in  London  took  arms  to  suppress  anarchy, 
and  beat  the  insurgents  out  of  the  city.  Cade,  striving  to  keep 
tip  the  rising  outside  the  walls,  waakflled  in  a  skirmWi  a  nx>nth 
later,  and  his  bands  dispersed. 

But  the  troubles  of  England  wese  only  just  beginning;  the- 
protest  against  the  misgovemment  of  Somerset  and  the  rest 
ffi^^^  of  the  confidants  of  the  king  and  queen  was  now 
dUk«o#  talcen  up  by  a  more  important  personage  than  the 
Y0rk»  adventurer  Cade.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  the  heir 
^^^g  to  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Mortimer-his  mother 
was  the  sister  of  the  last  earl  of  Mardt^now  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  oi^>osition.  He  had  plauuble  grounds 
for  doing  so;  though  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  French 
wars,  and  was,  since  the  death  of  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  the 
first  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  he  had  be«i  ignored  and  flouted 
by  the  king's  ministers,  who  had  sent  him  into  a  kind  of  honour- 
able banishment  as  lord-lieutcnant  of  Ireland,  and  had  forbidden 
him  to  re-^Qtcr  the  realm.  .  When,  in  defiance  of  this  mandate, 
he  came  home  and  announced  his  Intention  of  Impeaching 
Somerset,  he  took  the  first  step  which  was  to  lead  to  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses. 

Yet  be  was  a  cautious  and  in  the  main  a  well-intentioned 
prince,  and  the  extreme  moderation  of  hia  original  demands 
seems  to  prove  that  he  did  not  at  first  aim  at  the  crown.  He 
merely  required  that  Somerset  and  his  friends  should  be  dis- 
missed from  office  and  made  to  answer  for  their  misgovemment. 
Though  he  backed  hia  demands  by  armed  demonstration— twice 
calling  out  his  friends  and  retainers  to  support  his  policy— he 
carefuliy  refrained  for  five  long  yean  from  actual  violence. 
Indeed  in  1452  he  consented  to  abandon  his  protests,  and  to 
lend  his  aid  to  the  other  party  for  a  great  national  object,  the 
tecovery  of  Guierme.  For  in  the  previous  year  Charles  VII. 
had  dealt  with  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  as  he  had  already  dealt 
with  Normandy,  and  had  met  with  no  better  resistance  while 
completing  the  conquest.  Six  months'  experience  of  French  rule, 
however,  had  revealed  to  the  Bordelais  how  much  they  had 
lost  when  they  surrendered.  Their  old  loyalty  to  the  house  of 
Plantagenet  burst  once  more  into  flame;  they  rose  in  arms  and 
called  for  aid  to  England.  For  a  moment  the  quarrel  of  York 
and  Somerset  was  suspended,  and  the  last  English  army  that 
crossed  the  seas  during  theHundred  Years' War  landed  in  Guienne, 
joined  the  insurgents,  and  for  a  time  sw^t  all  before  it.  But 
there  seemed  to  be  a  curse  on  whatever  Henry  VL  and  Somerset 
took  in  hand.  On  the  X7th  of  July  1453  the  veteran  eari  of 
Shrewsbury  and  the  greater  part  of  his  Anglo-Gascon  host  were 
i^ttth0t  cut  to  pieces  at  the  hard-fought  battle  of  CastiUon. 
^BiUiom,  Bordeaux,  though  laft  to  defend  itself,  held  out  for 
^^  ^  eighty  days  after  Talbot's  defeat  and  death,  and  then 
***'  made  its  final  submissbn  to  the  French.  The  long 
Struggle  was  over,  and  England  now  retained  nothing  of  her  old 
transmarine  possessions  save  Calais  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
The  ambition  of  Heniy  V.  had  finally  cost  her  the  long-loyal 
Guienne,  as  well  as  all  the  ephemeral  conquests  of  his  own  sword. 

The  last  crowning  disaster  of  the  administration  of  the 
favourites  of  Henry  VI.  put  an  end  to  the  chance  that  a  way  out 
jf  domestic  strife  might  be  found  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  French  war.  For  the  next  twenty  years  the  battles  of  Eng- 
land werp  to  be  fought  on  her  own  soil,  and  between  her  own 
sons.  It  was  a  righteous  punishment  for  her  interference  in  the 
unnatural  strife  of  Orleanists  and  Burgundians  that  the  struggle 
between  York  and  Lancaster  was  to  be  as  bitter  and  as  bloody 
At  that  between  the  two  French  factions. 

V.  The  Waks  op  the  Roses  (1453-1497) 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  have  been  ascribed  to  many  different 
^usM  by  diflerent  historians.    To  some  their  origin  is  mainly 


constittttlonaL  HeiiryYT.,!tfs  argued,  had  broken  the  tacitcom> 
pact  which  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  made  with  the  natioii; 
instead  of  committing  the  administration  of  the  realm  oi^ia  «# 
to  ministers  chosen  for  him  by,  or  at  least  approved  tbf  Wan 
by,  his  parliament,  he  persisted  in  retaining  in  oflKce 
persons  like  Suffolk  and  Somerset,  who  had  for- 
feited the  confidence  of  the  people  by  their  many  faibires  in 
war  and  diplomacy,  and  were  suspected  of  something  worse 
than  incapacity,  lli^  might  not  be  so  perMnally  odious  aa 
the  favourites  of  Edward  II.  or  of  Henry  m.,  but  they  were 
even  more  dangerous  to  the  state,  because  they  were  not  foreign 
adventurers  but  great  English  peers.  In  spite  of  the  wamingt 
given  by  the  assault  on  Suffolk  in  1450,  by  Jack  Cade's  tesiv- 
rection,  and  by  the  first  armed  demonstrations  of  Richard  of 
York  in  1450  vkA  1452,  the  king  per^ted  in  keeping  Jiis  friends 
in  office,  aid  they  had  to  be  removed  by  the  familiar  and  forcible 
methods  that  had  been  applied  in  carh'er  ages  by  the  lords 
ordainers  or  the  lords  appellant.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  view  of  the  ^taation;  if  Henry  VL,  or  perhaps  wo 
should  rather  say,  if  his  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  hod  been 
content  to  accept  ministries  in  which  the  friends  of  Richard  of 
York  were  fairly  represented,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have 
died  a  king,  and  have  transmitted  his  crown  to  his  natural  heir. 
But  this  explanation  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  is  not  complete; 
it  accounts  for  jLheir  outbreak,  but  not  for  their  long  conu'nuance. 
According  to  another  school  the  real  key  to  the  problem  is 
simply  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.  If  the 
wedlock  of  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou  had  cuimaot 
been  fruitful  daring  the  first  few  years  after  their  timdmkm 
marriage,  no  one  would  have  raised  the  question  of  a  JfJiJ*** 
change  of  dynasty.  But  when  they  remained  childless  *'**'* 
for  seven  years,  and  strong  suspicion  arose  that  there  was  a 
projea  on  foot  to  declare  the  Beauforts  heirs  to  the  throne, 
the  claim  of  Richard  of  York,  as  the  representative  of  the  houses 
of  Clarence  and  March,  was  raised  by  those  who  viewed  the 
possible  accession  of  the  incapable  and  unpopular  Somerset  with 
terror  and  dislike.  When  once  the  claims  of  York  had  been 
displayed  and  stated  by  his  imprudent  partisan,  Thomas  Yonge, 
in  the  parliament  of  1451,  there  was  no  possibility  of  hiding  the 
fact  that  in  the  strict  legitimate  line  of  succession  he  had  a  better 
claim  than  the  reigning  king.  He  disavowed  any  pretensions 
to  the  crown  for  nine  years;  it  was  only  in  1460  that  he  set  forth 
his  title  with  his  own  mouth.  But  his  friends  and  followers  were 
not  so  discreet;  hence  when  a  son  was  at  last  bom  to  Henry 
aiKl  Margaret,  in  1455,  the  succession  question  was  already 
in  the  air  and  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  If  the  daim  of 
York  was  superior  to  that  of  Lancaster  in  the  eyes  of  a  consider* 
able  part  of  the  nation,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  gi^^i 
consider  the  problem  solved  by  the  birth  of  a  direct 
heir  to  the  actual  occupant  of  the  throne.  Though 
Duke  Richard  behaved  in  the  most  correct  fashion, 
acknowledged  the  infant  Edward  as  prince  of  Wales,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  assert  dynastic  claims- during  his  two  regendet 
in  1454  and  1455-1456,  yet  the  queen  and  her  partisans  already 
looked  upon  hhn  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  It  is  thb  fact 
which  accounts  for  the  growing  bitterness  of  the  Yorkist  and 
Lancastrian  parties  during  the  U^  years  of  Henry  VI. 
Margaret  believed  herself  to  be  defending  the  rights 
of  her  son  against  a  would-be  usurper.  Duke  Richard, 
on  the  other  hand,  considered  himself  as  wrongfully  oi^ressed» 
and  excluded  from  his  legitimate  position  &  a  prince  of  the  blood 
and  a  chief  coundUor  of  the  crown.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  queen  took  every  opportunity  of  showing  her 
suspidon  of  him,  and  deliberately  kept  him  and  his  friends  from 
sharing  in  the  administration  of  the  realm.  This  might  have 
been  more  tolerable  if  the  Lancastrian  party  had  shown  any 
governing  power;  but  both  while  Somerset  was  thdr  leader, 
down  to  his  death  in  the  first  battle  of  St  Albans,  and  while  in 
r456-i459  Exeter,  Wiltshire,  Shrewsbury  and  Beaumont  were 
the  queen's  trusted  agents,  the  condition  of  England  was  de- 
plorable. As  a  contemporaiy  chronicler  wrote,  "  the  realm  waa 
out  of  all  good  governance— as  it  has  been  many  days  before: 
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the  king  was  sfanpfe,  and  led  by  covetotis  ooandUon,  and  owed 
moK  than  he  was  worth.  His  debts  increased  daily,  but  pay- 
ment was  there  none,  for  all  the  manors  and  posses- 
^^^Jj**^  sions  that  pertained  to  the  crown  he  had  given  away, 
touatiy,  ^  ^^At  ^^  1^  almost  nought  to  live  on.  For  th^ 
misgovemances  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  turned 
from  them  that  had  the  land  in  rule,  and  their  blessing  was 
turned  to  cursing.  The  officers  of  the  realm,  and  eq>edally 
the  earl  of  Wiltshire  the  treasurer,  for  to  enrich  himself  plundered 
poor  people  and  disinherited  rightful  heirs,  and  did  many  wrongs. 
The  queen  was  defamed,  that  he  that  was  called  the  prince  was 
not  the  king's  son,  but  a  bastard  gotten  in  adultery."  When 
it  is  added  that  the  Lancastrian  party  avoided  holding  a  parlia- 
ment for  three  years,  because  they  dared  not  face  it,  and  that 
the  French  were  allowed  to  sack  Fowey,  Sandwich  and  other 
places  becaiise  there  was  no  English  fleet  in  existence,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  many  men  thought  that  the  cup  of  the  iniquities 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  fuO.  In  the  military  classes  it 
was  felt  that  the  honour  of  the  realm  was  lost;  ih  mercantile 
circles  it  was  thought  that  the  continuance  for-a  few  years  more 
of  such  government  would  make  an  end  of  En^ish  trade.  Some 
excuse  must  be  found  for  getting  rid  of  the  queen  and  her 
friends,  and  the  doubtftil  legitimacy  of  the  Lancastrian  daim 
to  the  crown  afforded  such  an  excuse.  Hence  came  the  curious 
paradox,  that  the  party  which  started  as  the  advocates  of  the 
rights  of  parliament  against  the  incapable  ministers  appointed 
by  the  crown,  ended  by  challenging  the  right  of  parliament, 
exercised  in  1599,  to  depose  a  legitimate  king  and  substitute  for 
him  another  member  of  the  royal  house.  For  Richard  of  York 
in  X460  and  Edward  IV.  in  1461  put  in  their  claim  to  the  throne, 
not  as  the  elect  of  the  nation,  but  as  the  possessors  of  a  divine 
hereditary  right  to  the  succession,  there  having  been  no  true 
king  of  Englimd  since  the  death  of  Richard  H.  Hence  Edward 
assumed  the  royal  title  in  March  1461,  was  crowned  in  June,  but 
called  no  parliament  till  Novemlx^.  When  it  met,  it  acknow- 
ledged him  as  king,  but  made  no  pretence  of  creating  or  electing 
him  to  be  sovereign. 

But  putting  aside  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  they  had  another 
jUffO^g  0f  aspect.  From  one  point  of  view  they  were  little  more 
tteooif  than  a  great  faction  fight  between  two  alliances  of 
itadittg  over-powerful  barons.  Though  the  Lancastrians 
'■'**•  made  much  play  with  the  watchword  of  loyalty  to  the 
crown,  and  though  the  Yorkists  never  forgot  to  speak  of  the 
need  for  strong  and  wise  governance,  and  the  welfare  of  the  realm, 
yet  personal  and  family  enmities  had  in  many  cases  more  effect 
in  determining  their  action  than  a  seal  for  King  Henry's  rights 
or  for  the  prosperity  of  England.  It  is  true  that  some  classes 
were  undoubtedly  influenced  in  their  choice  of  sides  mainly  by 
the  geikeral  causes  spoken  of  above;  the  citizens  of  London  and 
the  other  great  towns  (for  example)  inclined  to  the  Yorkist 
faction  simply  because  they  saw  that  under  the  Lancastrian  rule 
the  foreign  trade  of  England  was  being  ruined,  and  insufl&dent 
security  was  given  for  life  and  property.  But  the  leading  men 
among  the  baronage  were  imdoubtedly  swayed  by  ambition  and 
resentment^' by  family  ties  and  family  feuds,  far  more  than  by 
enlightened  statesmanship  or  zeal  for  the  king  or  the  conunon- 
weaL  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  seek  the  origin  of  the  Yorkist 
party — as  some  have  d^e — ^in  the  old  enmity  of  the  houses  of 
March,  Norfolk  and  Salisbury  against  Henry  IV.  But  it  is 
Aot  so  fantastic  to  ascribe  its  birth  to  the  personal  hatred  that 
existed  between  Richard  of  York  and  Edmund  of  Somerset, 
to  the  old  family  grudge  (going  back  to  1405)  between  the 
Percies  and  the  Nevilles,  to  the  marriage  alliance  that  bound  the 
houses  of  York  and  Neville  together,  and  to  other  less  well- 
remembered  quarrels  or  blood-ties  among  the  lesser  baronage. 
As  an  example  of  how  such  motives  worked,  it  may  suffice  to 
quote  the  case  of  those  old  enemies,  the  Bonvillcs  and  Courtenays; 
in  the  west,  country.  While  Lord  Bonville  supported  the  queen, 
the  house  of  Courtenay  were  staunch  Yorkists,  and  the  earl  of 
Devon  joined  in  the  armed  demonstration  of  Duke  Richard  in 
1453.    But  when  the  earl  changed  his  politics  and  fought  on  the 
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Lancastrian  aide  at  St  AImoib  in  1455,  the  bavon  ait  once  became 
a  strenuous  adherent  of  the  duke,  adhered  firmty  to  the  white 
rose  and  died  by  the  axe  for  its  cause. 

Richard  of  York,  in  short,  was  not  merely  the  head  of  a 
constitutional  c^^Mcition  to  ml^overament  by  the  queen's 
friends,  nor  was  he  merely  a  legit  imist  daimant  ^^ 
to  the  crown,  he  was  also  the  h«ul  of  a  powerful  §ar»miai 
baronial  league,  of  which  the  most  prominent  members  p^rty, 
were  his  kinsmen,  the  Ncvilks,  Mowbrajrs  and  ^'^^ 
Bourchiers.  The  NevSles  alone,  enriched  with  the 
ancknt  estates  of  the  Beaudiamps  and  Montagus,  and  with 
five  of  their  name  in  the  House  of  Lords,  were  a  sufficient  nucleus 
for  a  faction.  They  were  headed  by  the  two  most  capable 
politicians  and  soldiers  then  alive  in  England,  the  two  Richards, 
father  and  son,  who  held  the  earidoms  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick, 
and  were  respectivdy  brother-in-4aw  and  nei^iew  to  York.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  baron  of  1450  was  not  strong  merdy 
by  reason  of  the  spears  and  bows  of  his  household  and  his 
tenantry,  like  a  baion  of  the  X3th  century.  The  pemidous 
practice  of  "  livery  and  maintenance  "  was  now  at  its  zenith; 
all  over  En^and  in  times  of  stress  the  knighthood  and  gentry 
were  wont  to  pledge  themsdves,  by  sealed  bonds  of  indenture,  to 
follow  the  magnate  whom  th^  thought  best  able  to  protect 
them.  They  mounted  his  badge,  and  joined  his  banner  when 
strife  broke  out,  in  return  for  h^  championship  of  thdr  private 
interests  and  his  promise  to  '*  maintain  "  them  against  all  their 
enemies.  A  sddier  and  stateunan  of  the  ability  and  ambition* 
of  Richard  of  Warwick  counted  hundreds  of  such  adherents, 
scattered  over  twenty  shires.  The  system  had  spread  so  far  that 
the  majority  (^  the  smaller  tenants-in-chief,  and  even  many 
of.  the  lesser  barons,  were  the  sworn  followers  of  an  insignificant 
number  of  the  greater  lords.  An  alliance  of  half-a-dozen  of  these 
over-powerful  subjects  was  a  serious  danger  to  the  crown.  For 
the  king  could  no  longer  count  on  raising  a  national  army  again^ 
them;  be  could  only  call  out  the  adherents  of  the  lords  of  his 
own  party.  The  factions  were  fairly  balanced,  for  if  the  majority 
of  the  baronage  were,  on  the  whole,  Lancastrian,  the  greatest 
houses  stood  by  the  cause  of  York. 

Despite  all  this,  there  was  still,  when  the  wars  began,  a  very 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  compromise  and  moderation.    For 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Richard  of  York  was 
mainly  responsible.    When  he  was  twice  placed  in  ^JSmSaJ 
power,  during  the  two  protectorates  which  followed  y^^ 
Henry's  two  long  fits  of  inisanlty  in  1454  and  1455-1456, 
he  carefully  avoided  any  oppression  of  his  enemies,  though  he 
naturally  took  cai:e  to  put  his  own  friends  in  office.    Most  of  all 
did  he  show  his  sincere  wish  for  pieace  by  twic^  laying  down  the 
protectorate  when  the  king  was  restored  to  sanity.    He  was 
undoubtedly  goaded  into  his  last  rebellion  of  1459  by  the  queen's 
undisgiUsed  preparations  for  attacking  him.    Yet  because  he 
struck  first,  without  waiting  for  a  definite  casus  heUi,  public 
opinion  dedared  so  much  against  him  that  half  his  followers 
refused  to  rally  to  his  banner.    The  revulsion  only  came  when 
the  queen,  victorious  after  the  rout  of  Ludford,    jjujymj, 
applied  to  the  vanquished  Yorkists  those  penalties  of    dn*  0/ 
confiscation  and  attainder  which  Duke*  Richard  had    I'o^'' 
always  refused  to  employ  in  his  day  of  power.    After 
the  harsh  doings  at  the  parliament  of  Coventry  (1459), 
and  the  commencement  of  political  executions  by  the 
sending  of  Roger  Neville  and  his  fellows  to  the  scaffold, 
the  trend  df  public  opinion  veered  rpimd,  and  Margaret  and  her 
friends  were  rightly  held  responsible  for  the  embittered  nature 
of  the  strife.    Hence  came  the  marvellous  success  of  the  Yorkist 
counterstrpke  in  June  1460,  when  the  exiled  Warwick,  landing 
in  Kent  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  was  suddenly 
joined  by  the  whole  of  the  south  of  England  and  the  Ifdrl^^ 
dtizens  of  London,  and  inflicted  a  crushing  ddeat  on  tHtmatf 
the  Lancastrians  at  Northampton  before  he  had  been  LMoaw 
fifteen  days  on  shore  (July  10,  1460).    The  growing  Jjjjj.*' 
rancour  of  the  struggle  was  marked  by  the  fact  that  ffmr^ir- 
the  Yorkists,  after  Northampton,  showed  themsdves 
by  no  means  so  merciful  and  scrupulous  as  in  their  earlier 
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days.  Retaliatory  executions  began,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
and  when  York  reached  London  he  at  last  began  to  talk  of  his 
rights  to  the  crown,  and  to  propose  the  deposition  of  Henry  VL 
Yet  moderation,  was  still  so  far  prevalent  in  the  ranks  of  his 
adherents  that  they  refused  to  follow  him  to  such  lengths. 
Warwick  and  the  other  leading  men  of  the  party  dictated  a 
compromise,  by  which  Henry  was  to  reign  for  the  term  of  his 
iffeUfaoi  n^u^  ^^  ^ut  Duke  Richard  was  to*  be  recognized 
^•r*  tf^  as  his  heir  and  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  Th^ 
aMndh0ir  had  obviously  borrowed  the  expedient  from  the  terms 
2jJJJ^       of  the  treaty  of  Troyes.    But  the  act  of  parliament 

which  embodied  it  did  not  formal^  disinherit  the 
reigning  king's  son,  as  the  treaty  of  Troyes  had  done,  but  merely 
ignored  his  existence. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  England  if  this  agreement  had 
held,  aiKi  the  crown  had  passed  peaceably  to  the  house  of  York, 
after  the  comparatively  short  and  bloodless  stiug^  which  had 
just  ended.  But  Duke  Richard  had  forgotten  to  reckon  with 
the  fierce  and  unscrupulous  energy  of  Queen  Margaret,  when  she 
was  at  bay  in  defence  of  her  son's  rights.  Marching  with  a  trifling 
BaHh  mt  ^^^^  ^  expel  her  from  the  north,  he  was  surprised  and 
WaMa/hU,  slain  at  Wakefield  (Dec.  50, 1460).    But  it  was  not  his 

death  that  was  the  main  misfortune,  but  the  fact 

that  in  the  battle  the  Lancastrians  gave  no  quarter 
to  small  or  great,  and  that  after  it  they  put  to  death  York's 
brother-in4aw  Salid>ury  and  other  prisoners.  The  heads  of  the 
'duke  and  the  earl  were  set  up  over  the  gates  of  York.    This 

ferocity  was  repeated  when  Margaret  and  her  northern 
^AAwu.  ^<^  '^^  Warwick  at  the  second  battle  of  St  Albans 

(Feb.  17,  1461),  where  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
recover  possession  of  the  person  of  King  Henry.  Lord  Bonville 
and  the  other  captives  of  rank  were  beheaded  next  morning. 

After  this  it  was  but  natural  that  the  struggle  became  a  mere 
record  oi  massacres  and  executions.    The  Yorkists  prodaimed 

Edward,  Duke  Richard's  heff,  king  of  En^and;  they 

took  no  further  heed  of  the  claims  of  King  Henry, 

declared  their  leader  the  true  successor  oi  Richard  IL, 
f"  and  stigmatized  the  whole  period  of  the  Lancastrian 

gl!lll^fl^%,  nde  as  a  mere  usurpation.  They  adopted  a  strict 
'  legitimist  theory  of  the  descent  of  the  crown,  and 
denied  the  right  of  parliament  to  deal  with  the  succession. 
This  was  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  absolute  monarchy 
which  England  had  seen  since  the  short  months  of  King 
Richard's  tyranny  in  1397-1399.  It  was  but  the  first  of  naany 
encroachments  of  the  new  d3masty  upon  the  liberties  that  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  nation  under  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

The  revenge  taken  by  the  new  king  and  his  cousin  Richard  of 
Warwick  for  the  slaughter  at  Wakefieldand  St  Albans  was  prompt 

and  dreadful.  They  were  now  well  supported^by  the 
S'SSir  ^^"^  ^^  southern  England;  for  not  only  had  the 
W  1A«  wan  queer's  ferocity  shocked  the  nation,  but  the  reckless 

plundering  of  her  northern  moss-troopers  in  the  home 
counties  had  roused  the  peasantry  and  townsfolk  to  an  interest 
in  the  strug^e  which  they  had  never  before  disj^yed.  Up  to 
this  moment  the  dvil  war  had  been  conducted  like  a  great  facticm 
fight;  the  barons  and  their  liveried  retainers  had  been  wont  to 
seek  some  convenient  heath  or  hill  and  there  to  fight  out  theif 
quarrel  with  the  minimum  of  damage  to  the  countryside.  The 
deliberate  harrying  of  the  Midlands  by  Margaret's  northern 
levies  was  a  new  departure,  and  one  bitteriy  resented.  Tha 
bouse  of  Lancaster  could  never  for  the  future  count  on  an 
adherent  south  of  Treilt  or  east  of  Chiltem.     The  Yorkist  army 

that  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  raiden,  and  won  the 
rSwtim,     bloody  field  of  Towton  under  Warwick's  guidance, 

gave  no  quarter.  Not  only  was  the  slaughter  in  that 
battle  and  the  pursuit  more  cruel  than  an3rthing  that  had  been 
seen  since  the  day  of  Evesham,  but  the  executions  that  followed 
p^t/^iggg'  were  ruthless.  Ere  Edward  turned  south  he  had  be* 
nprttMk  beaded  two  earls — ^Devon  and  Wiltshire — and  forty- 
ottMt  two  knights,  and  had  hanged  many  prisoners  of  lesser 
K«ri/«/c  ^gtjte,  TT,^  Yorkist  parliament  of  November  1461 
carried  on. the  work  by  attainting  133  persons,  ranging  from 
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Henry  VI.  and  Queen  Margaret  down.  tfa»mi9i  the  peerage  and 
the  kxiighthood  to  the  clerks  and  housdiold  retainers  of  tlie  late 
king.  All  the  estates  of  the  Lancastrian  lords,  living  or  dead, 
were  confiscated,  and  their  blood  was  declared  corrupted. 
Tiua  brought  into  the  king's  hands  sudi  a  mass  of  plunder  as  no 
one  had  handled  since  William  the  Conqueror.  Edward  IV. 
could  not  only  reward  his  adherents  with  it,  so  as  to  rktmmtl 
create  a  whole  new  court  noblesse,  but  had  enough  nfai 
over  to  fill  his  exdiequer  for  many  years,  and  to  Bdw^ft 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  pariismentary  grants  <rf  ^* 
money  for  an  unexampled  period.  Between  1461  and  1465 
he  oniy  asked  for  £37^000  from  the  nation— «nd  won  no  sniall 
popularity  thereby.  For,  in  their  joy  at  being  quit  of  taxa- 
tion, men  forgot  that  tbey  were  hsing  the  lever  by  which  their 
fathers  had  been  wont  to  move  the  crown  to  constitutiooal 
concessions. 

After  Towton  peace  prevailed  south  of  the  Tyne  and  east  of 
the  Severn,  for  it  was  only  in  Northumberland  and  in  Wales  thai 
the  survivors  of  the  Lancastrian  faction  succeeded  cMiv 
in  keeping  the  war  alive.  King  Edward,  as  indolent  imam 
and  pleasure-loving  in  times  of  ease  as  be  was  active  **|y  '■^ 
and  ruthless  in  times  of  stress  and  battle,  set  himsdf  '^'^ 
to  enjoy  life,  handing  over  the  suf^ression  of  the  rebels  to  his 
ambitious  and  untiring  cousin  RichBird  of  Warwick.  The  annals 
of  the  few  contemporary  chroniders  are  so  entlrdy  devoted  to 
the  bickerings  hi  the  extreme  north  and  west,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  insist  on  the  fact  that  from  1461  onwards  the  dvil  war  ww 
purdy  local,  and  nine>tenth8r  of  the  mlm  enjoyed  what  passed 
for  peace  in  the  15th  century.  The  campaigns  of  1463^63-64, 
though  full  of  inddent  and  bloodshed,  were  not  of  fint-rate 
political  importance.  The  cause  of  Lancaster  had  been  lost  at 
Towton,  and  all  that  C^een  Margaret  succeeded  Sn  accomplish- 
ing was  to  keep  Northumberland  in  revolt,  mainly  by  meana 
of  French  and  Scottish  succours.  Her  last  English  partisans, 
attainted  men  who  had  lost  their  lands  and  uved  with  the 
shadow  of  the  axe  ever  before  them,  foi^ht  bitterly  enon^. 
But  the  obstinate  and  hard-handed  Warwick  beat  them  d(Mm 
again  and  again,  and  the  old  Lancastrian  party  was  ^^^g^  ^ 
ahnost  exterminated  when  the  last  of  its  chiefs  went  fi»»*^.n 
to  the  block  in  the  series  of  wholesale  executions  that  !■«>*•■• 
followed  the  battle  of  Hexham  (May  15,  1464).  A  JJ2L*{x 
year  later  Henry  VL  himsdf  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  ^^ 
enemies,  as  he  lurked  in  Lancashire,  and  with  his  consignment 
to  the  Tower  the  dynastic  question  seemed  finally  solved  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  York. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  rdgn  of  Edward  IV.  fall  into  two 
parts,  the  dividing  point  bdng  the  avowal  of  the  king's  marriage 
to  Elisabeth  Wood  ville  in  November  1464.  During  the  mckar^ 
first  of  these  periods  Edward  rdgned  but  Warwick  n^voia, 
governed;  he  was  not  only  the  fighting  man,  but  the  ♦«**f^ 
statesman  and  diplomatist  of  the  Yorkist  party,  and  •'*'•'** 
enjoyed  a  complete  ascendancy  over  his  young  master,  who  long 
preferred  thriftless  ease  to  the  toib  of  personal  monarchy. 
Warwick  represented  the  better  side  of  the  victorious  cause; 
he  was  no  mere  factious  king-maker,  and  his  later  nickname  of 
"  the  last  <^  the  barons  "  by  no  means  expresses  his  character 
or  his  position.  He  was  strong,  not  so  mudi  by  reason  of  his 
vast  estates  and  his  numeroiis  retainers,  as  by  reason  of  the 
confidence  which  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  placed  in  him. 
He  never  forgot  that  the  Yorkist  party  had  started  as  the 
advocates  of  sound  and  strong  administratton,  and  the  man« 
datories  of  the  popular  will  against  the  queen's  incapable  and 
corrupt  ministers.  **  He  ever  had  the  goodwill  of  the  people 
because  he  knew  how  to  give  them  fair  words,  and  always  spoke 
not  of  hiroaelf  but  of  the  augmentation  and  good  governance 
of  the  kingdom,  for  which  he  would  spend  his  life;  and  thus  he 
had  the  goodwill  of  England,  so  that  in  all  the  land  he  was  the 
lord  who  was  hdd  in  most  esteem  and  faith  and  credence."  As 
long  as  he  remained  supreme,  parliaments  were  regularly  held, 
and  the  house  of  York  appeared  to  be  keeping  its  bargain  with 
the  nation.  His  policy  was  sound;  peace  with  France,  U»e  re- 
habilitation of  the  dwindling  foreign  trade  of  England,  and  the 
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maintenanoe  «f  law  and  justkt  by  ttroof'liaaded  fovernanoe 
yrtm  his  main  aims. 

But  Warwick  was  one  of  those  ministen  who  love  to  do  every- 
thing for  themselves,  and  chafe  at  masters  and  colleagues  who 
presume  to  chedc  or  to  criticise  their  actions.  He  was  sur- 
rounded and  siq>ported,  moreover,  by  a  group  of  brothers  and 
cousins,  to  whom  he  gave  most  <d  hit  confidence,  and  OMXt  of 
the  preferment  that  came  to  his  hands.  England  has  always 
chafed  against  a  family  oh'garchy,  however  well  it  may  do  its 
work.  "Hie  Yorkist  magnates  who  did  not  belong  to  the  clan 
of  the  Nevilles  were  not  unnaturally  jealous  of  that  house,  and 
Edward  IV.  himself,  gradually  came  to  realize  the  ignominious 
position  of  a  king  who  is  managed  and  overruled  by  a  strong- 
willed  and  arbitrary  minister. 

His  first  sign  of  revolt  was  his  secret  marriage  to  misabeth 
Woodville,  m  lady  of  deddedly  Lancastrian  connexions,  for  her 
father  and  her  first  husband  were  both  members  of 
the  defeated  faction.  Warwick  was  at  the  moment 
suing  for  the  hand  of  Louis  XL's  sister-in-law  in 
his-master's  name,  and  had  to  back  out  of  bis  negotiar 
tions  in  a  sudden  and  somewhat  ridiculous  fashion, 
ffis  pride  was  hurt,  but  for  two  years  more  there  was  no  open 
breach  between  him  and  his  master,  though  their  estrangement 
grew  more  and  more  marked  when  Edward  continued  to  heap 
titles  and  estates  on  his  wife's  numerous  relatives,  and  to  conclude 
lor  them  marriage  alliances  with  all  the  great  Yorkkt  families 
who  were  not  of  the  Neville  connexion.  In  this  way 
he  built  up  for  himself  a  personal  fdlowing  within  the 
WMTwkk  Yorkist  party;  but  the  rdative  strength  of  this  faction 
*f^^  and  of  that  which  still  looked  upon  Warwick  as  the 
^"^  true  representative  of  the  cause  had  yet  to  be  tried. 
The  king  had  in  his  favour  the  prestige  of  the  royal  name,  and 
a  popularity  won  by  his  easy-going  afiability  and  his  liberal 
gifts.  The  earl  had  his  established  reputation  for  disinterested 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  realm,  and  his  brilliant  record 
as  a  soldier  and  statesman.  In  districts  as  far  apart  as  Kent 
and  York^re,  his  word  counted  for  a  good  deal  more  than  that 
of  his  sovereign. 

Unhappily  for  England  and  for  himself,  Warwick's  lo3raUy 
was  not  sufficient  to  restrain  his  ambition  and  his  resentment. 
He  felt  the  ingratitude  of  the  king,  whom  he  had 
iaade,  so  bitterly  that  he  stooped  ere  long  to  intrigue 
and  treason.  Edward  in  1467  openly  btckt  with  him 
by  dismissing  his  brother  George  Neville  from  the 
chancellorship,  by  repudiating  a  treaty  with  France  which  the 
earl  had  just  negotiated,  and  by  concluding  an  alliance  with 
Burgundy  against  which  he  had  always  protested.  Warwick  en- 
listed in  his  cause  the  king's  younger  brother  George  of  Clarence, 
who  desired  to  marry  his  daughter  and  heiress  Isabella  Neville, 
and  with  the  aid  of  this  unscrupulous  but  unstable  young  man 
began  to  organize  rebellion.  His  first  experiment  in  treason  was 
^[^^■,f  the  totalled  "  rising  of  Robin  of  Redesdale,"  which 
•'AMte  er  was  ostensibly  an  armed  protest  by  the  gentry  and 
^*»  commons  of  Yorkshire  against  the  maladministration 
***•*  of  the  realm  by  the  king's  favourites — his  wife's 
relatives,  and  the  courtiers  whom  he  had  hitely  promoted  to  high 
rank  and  office.  The  rebellion  was  h^ed  by  well-known  ad- 
herents of  the  earl,  and  the  nickname  of "  Robin  of  Redesdale  " 
teems  to  have  covered  the  personality  of  his  kinsman  Sir  John 
Conyers.  When  the  rising  was  well  started  Warwick  declared 
his  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  insurgents,  wedded  his 
daughter  to  Clarence  despite  the  king's  prohibition  of  the  match, 
and  r^sed  a  force  at  Calais  with  which  he  landed  in  Kent. 

But  his  plot  was  already  successful  before  he  reached  the  scene 
ol  operations.  The  Yorkshire  rebeb  beat  the  royalist  army  at 
^  the  battle  of  Edgecott  (July  6, 2469).  A  few  days  later 
Edward  himself  was  captured  at  Olney  and  put  into 
the  earl's  hands.  Many  of  his  chief  supporters,  includ- 
ing the  queen's  father,  Lord  Rivers,  and  her  brother, 
John  Woodville,  as  well  as  the  newly-created  earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Devon,  were  put  to  death  with  Warwick's  connivance,  if 
not  by  bis  direct  orders.    The  king  was  confined  for  some 
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weeks  in  the  great  Ncvflle  ttron^old  of  Middleham  Castle,  but 
presently  released  on  conditions,  being  compelled  to  accept 
new  ministers  nominated  by  Warwick.  The  earl  supposed  that 
his  cousin's  spirit  was  broken  and  that  he  would  give  BxtatOou 
no  further  trouble.  In  this  he  erred  grievously.  o/<a« 
Edward  vowed  revenge  for  his  slaughtered  favourites,  v—'** 
and  waited  his  opportunity.  Warwick  had  lost  '•*■''*•■• 
credit  by  using  such  underhand  methods  in  his  attack  on  his 
master,  and  had  not  taken  sufficient  care  to  conciliate  public 
opini<m  when  he  reconstructed  the  government.  His  conduct 
had  destroyed  hb  old  reputation  for  disinterestedness  and 
honesty. 

In  March  1470  the  king  seized  the  first  chance  of  avenging  him- 
self.   Some  unimportant  riots  had  broken  out  in  Lincolnshire, 
originating  probably  in  mere  local  quarrels,  but  possibly  JQ^^ 
in  Lancastrian  intrigues.    To  suppress  this  rising  the  B4wmr4 
king  gathered  a  great  force,  carefully  calling  in  to  his  *im«* 
banner  all  the  peers  who  were  offended  with  Warwick  52rj*i 
or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  belong  to  his  family  alliance. 
Having  scattered  the  LincoLoshire  bands,  he  suddenly  turned 
upon  Warwick  with  his  army,  and  caught  him  wholly  unprepared. 
The  eari  and  his  son-in-law  Clarence  were  hunted  out  of  the  realm 
before  they  could  collect  their  partisans,  and  fled  to  France; 
Edward  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  be  master  in  his  own 
realm. 

But  the  Wan  of  the  Roses  had  one  more  phase  to  come. 
Warwick's  name  was  still  a  power  in  the  land,  and  his  expulsion 
had  been  so  sudden  that  he  had  not  been  given  an    ^^rwi^i 
opportunity  of  trying  his  strength.    His  old  enmity    umm  up 
for  the  house  of  Lanq^ster  was  completdy  swaUowed    timjumm 
up  in  his  new  grudge  against  the  king  that  he  had    w"""^ 
made.    He  opened  negotiations  with  the  exiled  Queen 
Margaret,  and  offered  to  place  his  sword  at  her  disposition  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  King  Edward  and  restoring  King 
Henry.    The  queen  had  much  difficulty  in  forcing  herself  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  man  who  had  been  the  banc  ci  her  cause, 
but  finally,  was  induced  by  Louis  XL  to  conclude  a  bargain. 
Warwick  married  his  younger  daughter  to  her  son  Edward,  prince 
of  Wales,  as  a  pledge  of  his  good  faith,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
King  Henry  in  the  cathedral  of  Angers.    He  then  set  himself 
to  stir  up  the  Yorkshire  adherents  of  the  house  of  Neville  to 
distract  the  attention  of  Edward  IV.    When  the  king 
had  gone  northward  to  attack  them,  the  eari  hinded     ^ 
at  Dartmouth  (Sept.  1470)  with  a  small  force  partly 
composed  of  Lancastrian  exiles,  partly  of  his  own 
men.    His  appearance  had  the  effect  on  which  he  had  calcu- 
lated.   Devon  rose  in  the  Lancastrian  interest;  Kent,  where  the 
earl's  name  had  always  been  popular,  took  arms  a 
few  days  later;  and  London  opened  its  gates.    King  ^J^^^^ 
Edward,  hurrying  south  to  oppose  the  invader,  found  ^^^ 
his  army  melUng  away  from  his  banner,  and  hastily 
took  ship  at  Lynn  and  fled  to  Holland.    He  found  a  refuge 
with  his  brother-in-law  and  ally  Charies  the  Bold,  the  great 
duke  of  Burgundy. 

King  Henry  was  released  and  replaced  on  the  throne,  and  for 
six  months  Warwick  ruled  England  as  his  lieutenant.    But  there 
was  bitterness  and  mistrust  between  the  old  Lan- 
castrian faction  and  the  Nevilles,  and  Queen  Margaret    Jf*'^^ 
refused  to  cross  to  En^^d  or  to  trust  her  son  In  the    thiuy  yu 
king-mako's  hands.    Her  partisans  doubted  his  sin- 
cerity, while  many  of  the  Yorkists  who  had  hitherto  followed 
Warwick  in  blind  admiration  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  new  regime.    The  duke  of  Clarence  in  par- 
ticular, <K8Contented  at  the  triumph  of  Lancaster,  betrayed  his 
father-in-law,  and  opened  secret  negotiations  with  his  exiled 
brother.    Encouraged  by  the  news  of  the  dissensions  among  his 
enemies,  Edward  IV.  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  once 
more,  and  landed  near  Hull  on  the  isth  of  March   JJ^*^^ 
1471  with  a  body  of  mercenaries  lent  him  by  the   EmgjiuBA. 
duke  of  Burgundy.    The  campaign  that  followed  was 
most  creditable  to  Edward's  generalship,  but  must  have  been 
fatal  to  him  if  Warwick  had  been  honestly  supported  by  hit 
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days.  Retaliatory  executions  began,  thoogh  on  a  small  scale, 
and  when  Yoik  reached  London  he  at  last  began  to  talk  of  his 
rights  to  the  crown,  and  to  propose  the  deposition  of  Henry  VL 
¥et  moderation,  was  still  so  far  prevalent  in  the  ranks  of  his 
adherents  that  they  refused  to  follow  him  to  such  lengths. 
Warwick  and  the  other  leading  men  of  the  party  dictated  a 
compromise,  by  which  Henry  was  to  reign  for  the  term  of  his 
iffekMfdoi  neural  life,  but  Duke  Richard  was  to- be  recognized 
Y9i±  dt-  as  his  heir  and  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  They 
^f^^**'  had  obviously  borrowed  the  expedient  from  the  terms 

of  the  treaty  of  Troyes.    But  the  act  of  parliament 

which  embodied  it  did  not  formally  disinherit  the 
feigning  king's  son,  as  the  treaty  of  Troyes  had  done,  but  merely 
ignored  his  existence. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  England  if  this  agreement  had 
held,  and  the  crown  had  passed  peaceably  to  the  house  of  York, 
after  the  comparatively  short  and  bloodless  struggle  which  had 
just  ended.  But  Duke  Richard  had  forgotten  to  reckon  with 
the  fierce  and  unscruptdous  energy  of  Queen  Margaret,  when  she 
was  at  bay  in  defence  of  her  son's  rights.  Marching  with  a  trifling 
g^iOfoi  ^orce  to  expel  her  from  the  north,  he  was  surprised  and 
w*MatMi»  slain  at  Wakefield  (Dec  30, 1460).    But  it  was  not  his 

death  that  was  the  main  ndsfortune,  but  the  fact 

that  in  the  battle  the  Lancastrians  gave  no  quarter 
to  small  or  great,  and  that  after  it  they  put  to  death  York's 
brother-in4aw  Salisbury  and  other  pris(mas.  The  heads  of  the 
'duke  and  the  earl  were  set  up  over  the  gates  of  York.    This 

ferocity  was  repeated  when  Margaret  and  hernorthern 
SaaiHu.  ^^^  ^>^^  Warwick  at  the  second  battle  of  St  Albans 

(Feb.  17,  1461),  where  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
recover  possession  of  the  person  of  King  Henry.  Lord  Bonville 
and  the  other  captives  of  rank  were  beheaded  next  morning. 

After  this  it  was  but  natural  that  the  struggle  became  a  mere 
lecord  of  massacres  and  executions.    The  Yorkists  proclaimed 

Edward,  Duke  Richard's  heir,  king  of  En^and;  they 

took  no  further  heed  of  the  claims  of  King  Henry, 

declared  their  leader  the  true  successor  of  Richard  IL, 
^f|^-^  and  stigmatized  the  whole  period  of  the  Lancastrian 
gjUl^l^'Sy,  rule  as  a  mere  usurpation.  They  adopted  a  strict 
*  legitimist  theory  of  the  descent  of  the  crown,  and 
denied  the  right  of  parliament  to  deal  with  the  succession. 
This  was  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  absolute  monarchy 
which  En^nd  had  seen  since  the  short  months  of  King 
Richard's  tyranny  in  1397-1399.  It  was  but  the  first  of  many 
encroachments  of  the  new  dynasty  upon  the  liberties  that  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  nation  under  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

The  revenge  taken  by  the  new  king  and  his  cousin  Richard  of 
Warwick  for  the  slaughter  at  Wakefield  and  St  Albans  was  prompt 

and  dreadful.  They  were  now  well  supported^by  the 
^1^1^^  whole  of  southern  England;  for  not  only  had  the 
•/a*  wm  queen's  ferocity  shocked  the  nation,  but  the  reckless 

plundering  of  her  northern  moss-troopers  in  the  home 
counties  had  roused  the  peasantry  and  townsfolk  to  an  interest 
in  the  strug^e  which  they  had  never  before  disj^yed.  Up  to 
this  moment  the  dvO  war  had  been  conducted  like  a  great  faction 
fight;  the  barons  and  their  liveried  retainers  had  been  wont  to 
seek  some  convenient  heath  or  hill  and  there  to  fight  out  theif 
quarrel  with  the  minimum  of  damage  to  the  countryside.  The 
deliberate  harrying  of  the  Midlands  by  Margaret's  northern 
levies  was  a  new  departure,  and  one  bitteriy  resented.  Tha 
house  of  Lancaster  could  never  for  the  future  count  on  an 
adherent  south  of  Trciit  or  east  of  Chiltem.     The  Yorkist  army 

that  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  raiders,  and  won  the 
nlwim,     bloody  field  of  Towton  under  Warwick's  guidance, 

gave  no  quarter.  Not  only  was  the  slaughter  in  that 
battle  and  the  pursuit  more  cruel  than  anything  that  had  been 
seen  since  the  day  of  Evesham,  but  the  executions  that  f<^lowed 
ffsttfrw'  ^^^  ruthle».  Ere  Edward  turned  south  he  had  be- 
nprtuJM  headed  two  carls— Devon  and  WHtdiire— and  forty* 
otth*  two  knights,  and  had  hanged  many  prisoners  of  lesser 
YorkutM,  ^tatc.  The  Yorkist  parliament  of  November  1461 
carried  on. the  work  by  attainting  133  persons,  ranging  from 
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Henry  VI.  and  Queen  Margaret  down  tfa»mg9i  the  peerage  and 
the  knighthood  to  the  clerks  and  housdiold  retainers  of  the  late 
king.  All  the  estates  of  the  Lancastrian  lords,  living  or  dead, 
were  confiscated,  and  their  blood  was  dedared  corrupted. 
This  brought  into  the  king's  hands  sudi  a  mass  of  plunder  as  no 
one  had  handled  since  William  the  Conqueror.  Edward  IV. 
could  not  only  reward  his  adherents  with  it,  so  as  to  f^n^^^i 
create  a  whole  new  court  noblesse,  but  had  enough  gmfmt 
over  to  fill  his  exdiequer  for  many  years,  and  to  Bdw^ft 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  parliamentary  grants  iA  '^* 
money  for  an  unexampled  period.  Between  1461  and  1465 
he  only  asked  for  £37^000  from  the  natkm-rand  woa  no  sniall 
popularity  thereby.  For,  in  their  joy  at  being  quit  of  taxa> 
tion,  men  forgot  that  thqr  were  h«ng  the  lever  by  which  their 
fathers  had  been  wont  to  move  the  crown  to  €oostituti<Hial 
concessions. 

After  Towton  peace  prevailed  south  of  the  Tyne  and  east  d 
the  Severn,  for  it  was  only  in  Northumberland  and  m  Wales  that 
the  survivors  of  the  Lancastrian  faction  succeeded  cMiwar 
in  keeping  the  war  alive.  King  Edward,  as  indolent  Imam 
and  pleasure-loving  in  times  of  ease  as  he  was  active  **|y  '■' 
and  ruthless  in  times  of  stress  and  battle,  set  himself  ^^'^ 
to  enjoy  Ufe,  handing  over  the  siqypression  of  the  rebels  to  his 
ambitious  and  untiring  cousin  Richard  of  Warwick.  The  annals 
of  the  few  contemporary  chroniders  are  so  entirely  devoted  to 
the  bickerings  in  the  extreme  north  and  west,  that  it  is  neoeasaiy 
to  insist  on  the  fact  that  from  1461  onwards  the  dvil  war  w» 
purely  local,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  realm  enjoyed  what  passed 
for  peace  in  the  xsth  century.  The  campaigns  of  i462-<i3-64, 
though  full  of  inddent  and  bloodshed,  were  not  of  fint-rate 
political  importance.  The  cause  of  Lancaster  had  been  lost  at 
Towton,  and  all  that  Queen  Margaret  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing was  to  keep  Northumberland  in  revolt,  mainly  by  means 
of  French  and  Scottish  succours.  Her  last  English  partisans, 
attainted  men  who  had  lost  their  lands  and  lived  with  the 
diadow  of  the  axe  ever  before  them,  fought  bitterly  enough. 
But  the  obstinate  and  hard-handed  Warwick  beat  them  down 
again  and  again,  and  the  old  Lancastrian  party  was  ^^^i^  ^ 
ahnost  exterminated  when  the  last  of  its  chiefs  went 
to  the  block  in  the  series  oi  wholesale  executions  that 


followed  the  battle  of  Hexham  (May  15, 1464).    A  J|!2L*vr 
year  later  Henry  VL  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  ^^ 
enemies,  as  he  lurked  in  Lancashire,  and  with  his  consignment 
to  the  Tower  the  d3mastic  question  seemed  finally  solved  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  York. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  fall  into  two 
parts,  the  dividing  point  being  the  avowal  of  the  king's  marriage 
to  Elizabeth  WoodviUe  in  November  1464.  During  the  mckar^ 
first  of  these  periods  Edward  rdgned  but  Warwick  NMn», 
governed;  he  was  not  only  the  fighting  man,  but  the  ♦w*<f^ 
statesman  and  diplomatist  of  the  Yorkist  party,  and  •'*'•'** 
enjoyed  a  comi^ete  ascendancy  cvtx  his  young  master,  who  long 
preferred  thriftless  ease  to  the  toils  of  personal  monarchy. 
Warwick  represented  the  better  side  of  the  victorious  cause; 
he  was  no  mere  factious  king-maker,  and  his  later  nickname  of 
"  the  last  of  the  barons  "  by  no  means  expresses  his  character 
or  his  position.  He  was  strong,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  his 
vast  estates  and  his  numerous  retainers,  as  by  reason  of  the 
confidence  which  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  placed  In  him. 
He  never  forgot  that  the  Yorkist  party  had  started  as  the 
advocates  of  sound  and  strong  admimstration,  and  the  man- 
datories of  the  popular  will  against  the  queen's  incapable  and 
corrupt  ministers.  "  He  ever  had  the  goodwiO  of  the  people 
because  he  knew  how  to  give  them  fair  words,  and  always  spoke 
not  of  himself  but  of  the  augmentation  and  good  governance 
of  the  kingdom,  for  which  he  would  spend  his  life;  and  thus  he 
had  the  goodwill  of  England,  so  that  in  all  the  land  he  was  the 
lord  who  was  hdd  in  most  esteem  and  faith  and  credence."  As 
long  as  he  remained  supreme,  parliaments  were  regulariy  hdd, 
and  the  house  of  York  appeared  to  be  keeping  its  bargain  with 
the  nation.  His  policy  was  sound;  peace  with  France,  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  dwindling  foreign  trade  of  England,  and  the 
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maintgnapoe  «f  law  and  justkt  by  ftxoof-liaaded  ^ovenianoe 
were  his  main  aims. 

But  Warwick  was  on*  of  those  ministers  wIm  love  to  do  every- 
thing for  themselves,  and  chafe  at  makers  and  colleagues  who 
presume  to  check  or  to  criticise  their  actions.  He  was  sur- 
rounded and  supported,  moreover,  by  a  group  of  brothers  and 
cousins,  to  whom  he  gave  most  of  hii  confidence,  and  most  of 
the  prtiferment  that  came  to  his  hands.  England  has  always 
chafed  against  a  family  oligarchy,  however  well  it  may  do  its 
work.  "Hie  Yorkist  magnates  who  did  not  belong  to  the  clan 
of  thie  Nevilles  were  not  unnaturally  jealous  of  that  house,  and 
Edward  IV.  himself- gradually  came  to  realize  the  ipaominious 
position  of  a  king  who  is  managed  and  overruled  by  a  strong- 
willed  and  arbitrary  minister. 

His  first  sign  of  revolt  was  his  secret  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  m  lady  of  decidedly  Lancastrian  connexions,  for  her 
lather  and  her  first  husband  were  both  members  of 
the  defeated  faction.  Warwick  was  at  the  moment 
suing  for  the  hand  of  Louis  XL's  sister-in-law  in 
his*master's  name,  and  had  to  back  out  of  his  negotia- 
tions in  a  sudden  and  somewhat  ridiculous  fa^on. 
ffis  pride  was  hurt,  but  for  two  years  more  there  was  no  open 
breach  between  him  and  his  master,  though  their  estrangement 
grew  more  and  more  marked  when  Edward  continued  to  heap 
titles  and  estates  on  his  wife's  numerous  relatives,  and  to  conclude 
for  them  marriage  alliances  with  all  the  great  Yorkist  families 
who  were  not  of  the  Neville  connexion.  In  this  way 
he  built  up  for  himself  a  personal  following  within  the 
WMTwkk  Yorkist  party;  but  the  rdatlve  strength  of  this  faction 
Jf^***  and  of  that  which  still  looked  upon  Warwick  as  the 
^"^  true  representative  ci  the  cause  had  yet  to  be  tried. 

The  king  had  in  his  favour  the  prestige  of  the  royal  name,  and 
a  popularity  won  by  his  easy-^ing  affability  and  his  liberal 
gifts.  The  earl  had  his  established  reputation  for  disinterested 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  realm,  and  his  brilliant  record 
as  a  soldier  and  statesman.  In  districts  as  far  apart  as  Kent 
and  Yorkshire,  his  word  counted  for  a  good  deal  more  than  that 
of  his  sovereign. 

Unhappily  for  England  and  for  himself,  Warwick's  loyalty 
was  not  sufficient  to  restrain  his  ambition  and  his  resentment. 
He  felt  the  ingratitude  of  the  king,  whom  he  had 
isiade,  so  bitterly  that  he  stooped  ere  long  to  intrigue 
and  treason.  Edward  in  2467  openly  bn^e  with  him 
by  dismissing  his  brother  George  Neville  from  the 
chancellorship,  by  repudiating  a  treaty  with  France  which  the 
earl  had  jost  negotiated,  and  by  concluding  an  alliance  with 
Burgundy  against  which  he  had  always  protested.  Warwick  en- 
Ucted  in  his  cause  the  king's  younger  brother  George  of  Garence, 
who  desired  to  marry  his  daughter  and  heiress  Isabella  Neville, 
and  with  the  aid  of  this  unscrupulous  but  unstable  young  man 
began  to  organize  rebellion.  His  first  experiment  in  treason  was 
the  so-called  "  rising  of  Robin  of  Redesdale,"  which 
oi  was  ostensibly  an  armed  protest  by  the  gentry  and 
commons  of  Yorkshire  against  the  maladministration 
of  the  realm  by  the  king's  favourites — his  wife's 
relatives,  and  the  courtiers  whom  he  had  lately  promoted  to  high 
rank  and  office.  The  rebellion  was  headed  by  well-known  ad- 
herents of  the  eari,  and  the  nickname  of  "  Robin  of  Redesdale  " 
seems  to  have  covered  the  personality  of  his  kinsman  Sir  John 
Conyers.  When  the  rising  was  well  started  Warwick  declared 
his  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  insurgents,  wedded  his 
daughter  to  Clarence  despite  the  king's  prohibition  of  the  match, 
and  raised  a  force  at  Calais  with  which  he  landed  in  Kent. 

But  his  plot  was  already  successful  before  he  reached  the  scene 
ol  operations.  The  Yorkshire  rebels  beat  the  royalist  army  at 
the  battle  of  Edgecott  (July  6, 2469).  A  few  days  hiter 
Edward  himself  was  captured  at  Olney  and  put  into 
'»^  •  the  earl's  hands.  Many  of  his  chief  supporters,  includ- 
ing the  queen's  father,  Lord  Rivers,  and  her  brother, 
John  Woodville,  as  well  as  the  newly-created  earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Devon,  were  put  to  death  with  Warwick's  connivance,  if 
not  by  his  direct  orders.    The  king  was  confined  for  tome 
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weeks  in  the  great  Ncvflle  stron^^old  of  Middleham  Castle,  but 
presently  released  on  conditions,  being  compelled  to  accept 
new  ministers  nominated  by  Warwick.  The  earl  supposed  that 
his  cousin's  spirit  was  broken  and  that  he  would  give  BxtcaOoa 
no  further  trouble.  In  thb  he  erred  grievoiittly.  o/ia« 
Edward  vowed  revenge  for  his  slaughtered  favourites,  «vMa'« 
and  waited  his  opportunity.  Warwick  had  lost  '•*■*'»•■• 
credit  by  using  such  underhand  methods  in  his  attack  on  his 
master,  and  had  not  taken  sufficient  care  to  conciliate  public 
opinion  when  he  reconstructed  the  government.  His  conduct 
had  destroyed  his  old  reputation  for  disinterestedness  and 
honesty. 

In  March  1470  the  king  seized  the  first  chance  of  avenging  him- 
self.   Some  unimportant  riots  had  broken  out  in  Lincolnshire, 
originating  probably  in  mere  local  quarrels,  but  possibly  JQ^- 
in  Lancastrian  mtrigues.    To  suppress  this  rising  the  B4wmr4 
king  gathered  a  great  force,  carefully  calling  in  to  his  *im«* 
banner  all  the  peers  who  were  offended  with  Warwick  JJTJjJi 
or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  belong  to  his  family  alliance. 
Having  scattered  the  Lincolnshire  bands,  he  suddenly  turned 
upon  Warwick  with  his  army,  and  caught  hW  wholly  unprepared. 
The  earl  and  his  son-in-law  Clarence  were  himted  out  of  the  realm 
before  they  could  collect  their  partisans,  and  fled  to  France; 
Edward  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  be  master  in  his  own 
realm. 

But  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  one  more  phase  to  come. 
Warwick's  name  was  still  a  power  in  the  land,  and  his  expulsion 
had  been  so  sudden  that  he  had  not  been  given  an    ^^rwi^i 
opportunity  of  trying  his  strength.    His  old  enmity    umm  up 
for  the  house  of  Lanq^ster  was  completely  swaUowed    tt«( 
up  in  his  new  grudge  against  the  king  that  he  had 
made^    He  opened  negotiations  with  the  exiled  Queen 
Margaret,  and  offered  to  place  his  sword  at  her  disposition  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  King  Edward  and  restoring  King 
Henry.    The  queen  had  much  difficulty  in  forcing  herself  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  man  who  had  been  the  bane  of  her  cause, 
but  finally,  was  induced  by  Louis  XI.  to  conclude  a  bargain. 
Warwick  married  his  younger  daughter  to  her  son  Edward,  prince 
of  Wales,  as  a  pledge  of  his  good  faith,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
King  Henry  in  the  cathedral  of  Angers.    He  then  set  himself 
to  stir  up  the  Yorkshire  adherents  of  the  house  xA  Neville  to 
distract  the  attention  of  Edward  IV.    When  the  king 
had  gone  northward  to  attack  them,  the  eari  landed     ^^ 
at  Dartmouth  (Sept.  1470)  with  a  small  force  partly 
composed  of  Lancastrian  exiles,  partly  of  his  own 
men.    His  appearance  had  the  effect  on  which  he  had  calcu- 
lated.   Devon  rose  in  the  Lancastrian  interest;  Kent,  where  the 
earl's  name  had  always  been  popular,  took  arms  a 
few  days  later;  and  London  opened  its  gates.    King  ^IJ^^ 
Edward,  hurrying  south  to  oppose  the  invader,  found  mwu^ 
his  army  melting  away  from  his  banner,  and  hastily 
took  ship  at  Lynn  and  fled  to  Holland.    He  found  a  refuge 
with  his  brother-in-law  and  ally  Charies  the  Bold,  the  great 
duke  of  Burgundy. 

King  Henry  was  released  and  replaced  on  the  throne,  and  for 
six  months  Warwick  ruled  England  as  his  lieutenant.    But  there 
was  bitterness  and  mistrust  between  the  old  Lan-    ^  _ 
castrian  faction  and  the  Nevilles,  and  Queen  Margaret    JJJJJ*" 
refused  to  cross  to  England  or  to  trust  her  son  in  the   n^^ry  yu 
king-maker's  hands.    Her  partisans  doubted  his  sin- 
cerity, while  many  of  the  Yorkists  who  had  hitherto  followed 
Warwick  in  blind  admiration  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  new  regime.    The  duke  of  Clarence  in  par- 
ticular, discontented  at  the  triumph  of  Lancaster,  betrayed  his 
father-in-law,  and  opened  secret  negotiations  with  his  exiled 
brother.    Encouraged  by  the  news  of  the  dissensions  among  his 
enemies,  Edward  IV.  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  once 
more,  and  landed  near  Hull  on  the  15th  of  March   ^^^^^ 
2471  with  a  body  of  mercenaries  lent  him  by  the   EmgUnd. 
duke  of  Burgundy.    The  campaign  that  followed  was 
most  creditable  to  Edward's  generalship,  but  must  have  been 
fatal  to  him  if  Warwick  had  been  honestly  supported  by  hit 
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lieutenants.  But  the  dvkt  of  Clarence  betrayed  to  his  brother 
the  army  which  he  had  gathered  in  King  Henry's  name,  and 
ggff/f^  many  of  the  Lancastrians  were  slow  to  join  the  earl, 
BMfmH.  from  their  distrust  of  his  loyalty.  Edward,  dashing 
Dtrnthot  through  the  midst  of  the  slowly  gathering  levies  of 
Wsrwkk,  ^  opponents,  seized  London,  and  two  days  later 
defeated  and  dew  Warwick  at  the  battle  of  Bamet  (April  13, 

147 1). 

On  that  same  day  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  landed  at 

Weymouth,  only  to  hear  that  the  earl  was  dead  and 

^Jf^    bis  army  scattoed. . .  But  she  refused  to  consider  the 

AMy.         struggle  ended,  and  gathered  the  Lancastrians  of  the 

Dmth9t    west  for  a  final  rally.    On  the  fatal  day  of  Tewkes- 

Bdwmd,     bury  (May  3,  1471)  her  army  was  beaten,  her  son 

was  slain  in  the  flight,  and  the  greater  part  of  her 

chief  captains  were  taken  prisoner.    She  herself  was 

captured  next  day.    The  victorious  Edward  sent  to  the  block 

.  the  last  Beaufort  duke  of  Somerset,  and  nearly  all 

^lii^ii*      the  other  captains  of  rank,  whether  Lancastrians  or 

Muw'ni    followers. of  Warwick.    He  then  moved  to  London, 

Mtf^      which  was  being  threatened  by  Kentish  levies  raised 

^^^^  in  Warwick's,  name,  delivered  the  dty,  and  next  day 

caused  the  unhappy  Heniy  VL.to  be  murdered  in  the 

Tower  (May  ai,  X47i)* 

The  descendants  of  Henry  IV.  were  now  extinct,  and  the 
succession  question  seemed  settled  for  ever.  No  one  dreamed 
of  raising  against  King  Edward  the  claims  of  the 
remoter  heirs  of  John  of  Gaunt — the  young  eari  of 
Richmond,  who  represented  the  Beauforts  by  a  female 
descent,  or  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  grandson  of  Gatmt's  ddest 
dau^ter.  Edward  was  now  king  indeed,  with  no  over-powerful 
cousin  at  his  elbow  to  curb  his  wilL  He  had,  moreover,  at  his 
disposal  launder  almost  as  valuable  as  that  which  he  had  divided 
up  in  X461 — the  estates  of  the  great  Neville  dan  and  their  ad- 
herents. A  great  career  seemed  open  before  him ;  he  had  proved 
himself  a  fine  soldier  and  an  unscrupulous  diplomatist;  he  was 
in  the  very  prime  of  life,  having  not  yet  attained  his  thirty^first 
year.  He  might  have  devoted  himsdf  to  foreign  politics  and 
have  rivalled  the  exploits  of  Edward  UI.  or  Henry  V. — for  the 
state  ci  the  continent  was  all  in  his  favour — or  niight  have  set 
himsdl  to  organize  an  absolute  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the 
parFiament  and  the  baronage.  For  the  successive  attainders 
of  the  Lancastrians  and  the  Nevilles  had  swept  away  many  of 
the  older  noble  families,  and  Edward's  bouse  of  peers  consisted 
for  the  main  part  of  new  men,  his  own  partisans  promoted  for 
good  service,  who  had  not  the  grip  on  the  land  that  their 
predecessors  had  possessed. 

But  Edward  dther  failed  to  see  bis  opportunity  or  refused  to 
take  it.  He  did  not  plunge  headlong  into  the  wars  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  of  Burgundy,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  recast 
the  institutions  of  the  realm.  He  settled  down  into 
inglorious  ease,  varied  at  long  intervals  by  outbursts 
of  spasmodic  tyranny.  It  would  seem  that  the  key 
to  his  conduct  was  that  he  hated  the  hard  work  without  which 
a  despotic  king  cannot  hope  to  assert  his  personality,  and 
preferred  leisure  and  vidous  sdf-indulgence.  In  many  ways 
the  later  years  of  his  rdgn  were  marked  With  all  the  signs  of 
absolutism.  Between  1475  ^^^  i4^3  ^^  called  only  one  sin^e 
parliament,  and  that  was  summoned  not  to  give  him  advice, 
or  raise  him  money,  but  purdy  and  solely  to  attaint  his  brother 
Mmrsm^mi  ^'^  Clsrcnce,  whom  he  had  resolved  to  destroy.  The 
JJjJ'JjJJ^  duke's  fate  (Feb.  17, 1478)  need  provoke  no  sympathy, 
nawf  he  was  a  detestable  intriguer,  and  had  given  his  brother 
just  offence  by  a  series  of  deeds  of  high>handed  violence 
and  by  perpetual  cavilling.  But  he  had  committed  no  act  of 
real  treason  since  his  long-pardoned  alliance  with  Warwick, 
and  was  not  in  any  way  dangerous;  so  that  when  the  king 
caused  him  to  be  attaintni,  and  then  privatdy  murdered  in  the 
Tower,  there  was  little  justification  for  the  fratricide. 

Edward  was  a  thrifty  king;  he  was  indeed  the  only  medieval 
monarch  of  England  who  succeeded  in  keeping  free  of  debt  and 
made  his  revenue  suflSce  for  bis  expenses.    But  bis  methods 
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of  filling  his  purse  were  often  unconstitutional  and  sometimes 
ignominious.  When  the  resources  drawn  from  confiscations 
were  exhausted,  he  raised  "  benevolences  " — forced  pju-ai 
gifts  extracted  from  men  of  wealth  by  the  unspoken  9^ky* 
threat  of  the  royal  displeasure — instead  of  applying  to 
parliament  for  new  taxes.  But  his  most  profitable  source  of 
revenue  was  drawn  from  abroad.  Having  allied  himself  with  his 
brother-in-law  Charks  iA  Burgundy  agafnst  the  king  of  France, 
he  led  an  army  into  Picardy  in  1475,  (^<1  tben  by  the  treaty  of 
Picquigny  sold  peace  to  Louis  XI.  fpr  75,000  gold  crowns  down, 
and  an  annual  pension  (or  tribute  as  he  preferred  to  call  it)  of 
50,000  crowns  more.  It  was  regularly  paid  up  to  the  last  year 
of  his  reign.  Charles  the  Bold,  whom  he  had  thus  ddiberately 
deserted  in  the  middle  of  their  joint  campaign,  used  the  strongest 
language  about  this  mean  act  of  treachery,  and  with  good  cause. 
But  the  king  cared  not  when  his  pockets  were  full.  Another 
device  of  Edward  for  filling  his  exchequer  was  a  very  stringent 
enforcement  of  justice;  small  infractions  of  the  laws  being 
made  the  excuse  for  exorbitant  fines.  This  was  a  trick  which 
Henry  VU.  was  to  turn  to  still  greater  effect.  In  defence  of 
both  it  may  be  pleaded  that  after  the  anarchy  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  a  strong  hand  was  needed  to  restore  security  for  life  and 
property,  and  that  it  was  better  that  penalties  should  be  over- 
heavy  rather  than  that  there  should  be  no  penalties  at  all. 
AnoUier  appredable  source  of  revenue  to  Edward  was  his  private 
commercial  ventures.  He  owned  many  ships,  and  traded  with 
great  profit  to  himself  abroad,  because  he  could  promise,  as  a 
king,  advantages  to  foreign  buyers  and  sellers  with  which  no 
mere  merchant  could  compete. 

During  the  last  period  of  Edward's  rule  England  might  have 
been  described  as  a  despotism,  if  only  the  king  had  cared  to  be 
a  despot.  But  except  on  rare  occasions  he  allowed  his  power 
to  be  disguised  under  the  old  machinery  of  the  medieval 
monarchy,  and  noade  no  parade  of  his  autocracy.  Much  was 
pardoned  by  the  nation  to  one  who  gave  them  comparatively 
effident  and  rather  cheap  government,  and  who  was  personally 
easy  of  access,  affable  and  humorous.  It  is  with  little  justification 
that  he  has  been  called  the  "  founder  of  the  new  monarchy," 
and  the  spiritual  ancestor  of  the  Tudor  despotism.  Another 
king  in  his  place  might  have  merited  such  titles,  but  Edward 
was  too  careless,  too  unsystematic,  too  lazy,  and  too  fond  of  self- 
indulgence  to  make  a  real  tyrant.  He  preferred  to  be  a  man  of 
pleasure  and  leisure,  only  awaking  now  and  then  to  peq>etnta 
some  act  of  arbitrary  cruelty. 

England  was  not  unprosperous  under  him.  The  lowest  point 
of  her  fortunes  had  been  reached  junder  the  administration  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  during  the  weary  years  that  pre-  ^., 

ceded  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  wars  in  1459.    At  that    Jj^jj**"* 
time  the  government  had  been  bankrupt,  fordgn    ummuy* 
trade  had  almost  disappeared,  the  French  and  pirates 
of  all  nations  had  possession  of  the  Channel,  and  the  nation  had 
lost  heart,  because  there  seemed  no  way  out  of  the  trouble  save 
domestic  strife,  to  which  all  looked  forward  with  dismay.    The 
actual  war  proved  less  disastrous  than  had  been  expected.    It 
fell  heavily  upon  the  baronage  and  their  retainers,  but  passed 
lightly,  for  the  most  part,  over  the  heads  of  the  middle  dasses. 
The  Yorkists  courted  the  approval  of  public  opinion  by  thdr 
careful  avoidance  of  pillage  and  requisitions;  and  the  Lan- 
castrians,  though  less  scrupulous,  CMily  once  launched  out  into 
general  raiding  and  devastation,  during  the  advance  of  the 
queen's  army  to  St  Albans  in  the  eariy  months  of  1461.    As 
a  rule  the  towns  suffered  little  or  nothing — they  submitted  to 
the  king  kA  the  moment,  and  were  always  spared  by  the  victors. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  these  wars  that  no  town 
ever  stood  a  siege,  though  there  were  several  long  and  arduous 
sieges  of  baronial  castles,  such  as  Harlech,  Alnwick  and  Bam^ 
borough.    Warwick,  with  his  policy  of  condh*ation  for  the  masses 
and  hard  blows  for  the  magnates,  was  mainly  responsible  for 
thb  moderation.    In  battle  he  Was  wont  to  bid  his  followers 
spare  the  commons  in  the  pursuit,  and  to  smite  only  the  knights 
and  nobles.    Towton,  where  the  Yorkist  army  was  infuriated  by 
the  harrying  of  the  Midlands  by  their  enemies  in  the  preceding 
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Gunpaign,  wis  tlie  011I7  fight  that  ended  in  t  general 
massacre.  There  were,  of  course,  many  local  feuds  and  riots 
winch  led  to  the  destruction  of  property;  well-known  instances 
are  the  private  war  about  Caiater  Castle  between  the  duke  of 
Noslblk  and  the  Pastons,  and  the  "  battle  of  Nibley  Green,*' 
near  Bristol,  between  the  Berkeleys  and  the  Talbots.  But  on 
the  whole  there  was  no  ruinous  devastation  of  the  land.  Pro- 
sperity seems  to  have  revived  eariy  during  the  rule  of  York; 
Warwick  had  deared  the  seas  of  pirates,  and  both  he  and  King 
Edward  were  great  patrons  of  commerce,  though  the  earl'-s 
policy  was  to  encourage  trade  with  France,  while  his  master 
wished  to  knit  up  the  old  alliance  with  Fbuiders  by  adhering 
Cam'  to  the  cause  of  Charies  of  Burgundy.  Edward  did 
MMfdal  mudi  in  his  later  years  to  develop  interchange  of 
^"'^^^  commodities  with  the  Baltic,  making  treaties  with 
"*  the  Hanseatic  League  which  displeased  the  merchants 

of  London,  because  of  the  advantageous  terms  granted  to  the 
foreigner.  The  east  coast  ports  seem  to  have  thriven  under  his 
role,  but  Bristol  was  not  less  prosperous.  On  the  one  side, 
developing  the  great  salt-fish  trade,  her  vessels  were  encom- 
passing Iceland,  and  feeling  their  way  towards  the  Banks  of 
the  West;  on  the  other  they  were  beginning  to  feel  their  way 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  famous  William  Canynges,  the 
patriarch  of  Bristol  merchants,  possessed  2500  tons  of  shipping, 
including  some  ships  of  900  tons,  and  traded  in  every  sea.  Yet 
we  still  find  complaints  that  too  much  merchandize  reached 
and  left  England  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  King  Edward's  treaty 
with  the  Hansa  was  censured  mainly  for  this  reason.  Internal 
commerce  was  evidently  developing  in  a  satisfactory  style, 
despite  of  the  wars;  in  especial  raw  wool  was  going  out  of 
England  in  less  bulk  than  of  <rfd,  because  cloth  woven  at  home 
was  becoming  the  staple  export.  The  woollen  manufactures 
which  had  begun  in  the  eastern  counties  in  the  14th  century 
were  now  spreading  all  over  the  land,  taking  root  especially  in 
Somersetshire,  Yorkshire  ajid  some  districts  of  the 
Midlands.  Coventry,  the  centre  of  a  local  woollen 
and  dyeing  Industry,  was  probably  the  inland  town 
which  grew  most  rs^idly  during  the  15th  century. 
Yet  there  was  stiU  a  large  export  of  wool  to  Flanders,  and  the 
long  pack-trains  of  the  Cotswold  flockmasters  stiU  wound 
eastward  to  the  sea  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchants  of  the  staple 
mnd  the  continental  manufacturer. 

As  regards  domestic  agriculture,  it  has  been  often  stated  that 
the  15th  century  was  the  golden  age  of  the  English  peasant,  and 
atafat  that  his  prosperity  was  little  affected  either  by  the 
Vfrmeat  unhappy  French  wars  of  Henry  VI.  or  by  the  Wars 
JJJ^  of  the  Roses.  There  is  certainly  very  little  evidence  of 
any  general  discontent  among  the  rural  population, 
such  as  had  prevailed  in  the  times  of  Edward  III.  or  Richard  II. 
Insurrections  that  passed  as  popular,  like  the  risings  of  Jack 
Cade  and  Robin  of  Redesdale,  produced  manifestos  that  spoke 
of  political  grievances  but  hardly  mentioned  economic  ones. 
There  is  a  bare  mention  of  the  Statute  of  Labourers  in  Jack 
Cade's  ably  drafted  chapter  of  complaints.  It  would  seem  that 
the  manorial  grudges  between  landowner  and  peasant,  which 
had  been  so  fierce  in  the  14th  century,  had  died  down  as  the  lords 
abandoned  the  old  system  of  working  their  demesne  by  villein 
labour.  They  were  now  for  the  most  part  letting  out  the  soil 
•to  tenant-farmers  at  a  moderate  rent,  and  the  large  class  of 
yeomanry  created  by  this  movement  seem  to  have  been  pros- 
perous. The  less  popular  device  of  turning  old  manorial  arable 
land  into  sheq>-runs  was  also  known,  but  does  not  yet  seem 
to  have  grown  so  common  as  to  provoke  the  popular  discontents 
which  were  to  prevail  under  the  Tudors.  Probably  such  labour 
as  was  thrown  out  of  work  by  this  tendency  was  easily  absorbed 
by  the  growing  needs  of  the  towns.  Some  murmurs  are  heard 
about  "enclosures,"  but  they  are  incidental  and  not  widely 
•pread.. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  prosperity  of  England  nndcr  the 
Yorkist  rtile  seems  to  be  the  immense  amount  of  building  that 
was  on  hand.  Despite  the  needs  of  civil  war,  it  was  not 
Ml  Cistlea  that  the  builders'  energy  was  q)ent;  the  government 
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discouraged  fortresses  in  private,  hands,  and  the  dwellings  of  th* 
new  nobility  of  Edward  IV.  were  rather  splendid  manor-houses, 
with  some  slight  external  protection  of  moat  and  gate- 
house, than  old-fashioned  castles.  But  the  church- 
building  of  the  time  is  enormous  and  magnificent. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  great  Perpendicular  churches  of 
England  date  back  to  this  age,  and  in  the  cathedrab  also  much 
work  was  going  on. 

Material  prosperity  does  not  imply  spiritual  development, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  from  the  intellectual  and  moral 
point  of  view  15th-century  England  presents  an  un-  iMghaa 
pleasing  picture.  The  Wyclifllite  movement,  the  one  aaa^iuam 
phenomenon  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  •''J^ 
seemed  to  give  some  promise  of  better  things,  had  ****^' 
died  down  under  persecution.  It  lingered  on  in  a  subterranean 
fashion  among  a  small  class  in  the  universities  and  the  minor 
clergy,  and  had  some  adherents  among  the  townsfolk  and  even 
among  the  peasantry.  But  the  Lollards  were  a  feeble  and  help- 
less minority;  they  no  longer  produced  writers,  organizers  or 
missionaries.  They  continued  to  be  burnt,  or  more  frequently 
to  make  forced  recantations,  under  the  Yorkist  rule,  though  the 
list  of  trials  is  not  a  long  one.  Little  can  be  gathered  concerning 
them  from  chronicles  or  ofiicial  records.  We  only  know  that 
they  continued  to  exist,  and  occasionally  produced  a  martyr. 
But  the  governing  powers  were  not  fanatics,  bent  on  seeking 
out  victims;  the  spirit  of  Henry  V.  and  Archbishop  Arundel 
was  dead.  The  life  of  the  church  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
in  a  more  stagnant  and  torpid  condition  in  this  age  than  at  any 
other  period  of  English  history.  The  great  prelates  from  Cardinal 
Beaufort  down  to  Archbishops  Bourchicr  and  Rotherham,  and 
Bishop  John  Russell— trusted  supporters  of  the  Yorkist  dynasty 
—were  mere  politicians  "with  nothing  spiritual  about  them. 
Occasionally  they  appear  in  odious  positions.  Rotherham  was 
the  ready  tool  of  Edward  IV.  in  the  judicial  murder  of  Clarence. 
Russell  became  the  obsequious  chancellor  of  Richard  III. 
Bourchicr  made  himself  responsible  in  1483  for  the  taking  of  the 
little  duke  of  York  from  his  mother's  arms  in  order  to  place  him 
in  the  power  of  his  murderous  uncle.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  single 
bishop  in  the  whole  period  who  was  respected  for  his  piety  or 
virtue.  The  best  of  them  were  capable  statesmen,  the  worst  were 
mean  time-servers.  Few  of  the  higher  clergy  were  such  patrons 
of  learning  as  many  prelates  of  earlier  ages.  William  Grey  of 
Ely  and  James  Goldwell  of  Norwich  did  something  for  scholars, 
and  there  was  one  bishop  in  the  period  who  came  to  sad  grief 
through  an  intellectual  activity  which  was  rare  among  his 
contemporaries.  This  was  the  eccentric  Reginald  Pccock  of 
Chichester,  who,  while  setting  himself  to  confute  Lollard  con- 
troversialists, lapsed  into  heresy  by  setting  "  reason  "  above 
"authority.'*  He  taught  that  the  organization  and  many  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  medieval  church  should  be  justified  by  an 
appeal  to  private  judgment  and  the  moral  law,  rather  than  to 
the  scriptures,  the  councils,  or  the  fathers.  For  taking  up  this 
dangerous  line  of  defence,  and  admitting  his  doubts  about 
several  received  articles  of  faith,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Yorkist 
archbishop  Bourchicr  in  1457,  compelled  to  do  penance,  and  shut 
up  in  a  monastery  for  the  rest  of  his  h'fe.  He  seems  to  have  had 
no  school  of  followers,  and  his  doctrines  died  with  him. 

In  nothing  is  the  general  stagnation  of  the  church  in  the  later 
X5th  century  shown  better  than  by  the  gradual  cessation  of  the 
monastic  chronicles.  The  stream  of  narrative  was 
still  flowing  strongly  in  1400;  by  1485  it  has  run  dry, 
even  St  Albans,  the  mother  of  historians,  produced 
no  annalist  after  Whcthamstede,  whose  story  ceases 
early  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  only  monastic  chronicler 
who  went  on  writing  for  a  few  years  after  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  York  was  the  *'  Croyland  continuator.'*  For  the  last 
two-thirds  of  the  century  the  various  "London  chronicles,'* 
the  work  of  laymen,  i^re  much  more  important  than  anything 
which  was  produced  in  the  religious  houses.  The  regular  clergy 
indeed  seem  to  have  been  sunk  in  intellectual  torpor.  Their 
numbers  were  falling  off,  their  zeal  was  gone ;  there  is  little  good  to 
be  said  of  them  save  that  they  were  still  in  some  cases  endowing 
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England  wit  h  splendid  architectural  decorations.  But  even  in  the 
wealthier  abbeys  we  find  traces  of  thriftless  administration, 
idleness,  self-indulgence  and  occasionally  grave  moral  scandals. 
The  parochial  clergy  were  probably  in  a  healthier  condition; 
but  the  old  abuses  of  pluralism  and  non-residence  were  as 
rampant  as  ever,  and  though  their  work  may  have  been  in  many 
cases  honourably  carried  out,  it  is  certain  that  energy  and 
intelligence  were  at  a  low  ebb. 

The  moral  faults  of  the  church  only  reflected  those  of  the 
nation.    It  was  a  hard  and  selfish  generation  which  witnessed 

the  Wars  of  •  the  Roses  and  the  dictatorship  of 
2^  Edward  IV.  The  iniquitous  French  war,  thirty  years 
ijKl^fai..  of  plunder  and  demoralization,  had  corrupted  the 

minds  of  the  governing  classes  before  the  dvfl  strife 
began.  Afterwards  the  constant  and  easy  changes  of  allegiance, 
as  one  faction  or  the  other  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  wholesale 
confiscations  and  attainders,  the  never-ending  executions,  the 
sudden  prosperity  of  adventurers,  the  premitmi  on  time-serving 
and  intrigue,  sufficed  to  make  the  whole  nation  cynical  and 
sordid.  The  claim  of  the  Yorkists  to  represent  constitutional 
•opposition  to  misgovemment  became  a  mere  hypocrisy.  The 
cUim  of  the  Lancastrians  to  represent  loyalty  soon  grew  almost 
as  hollow.  Edward  IV.  with  his  combination  of  vicious  self- 
indulgence  and  spasmodic  cruelty  was  no  unfit  representative 

of  his  age.  The  Paslon  Letters,  that  unique  collection 
TfS^s^  of  the  private  correspondence  of  a  typical  family  (rf 
Utttn,**    nouveaux  riches,  thriftless,  pushing,  unscrupulous,  give 

us  the  true  picture  of  the  time.  All  that  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  Yorkists  is  that  they  restored  a  certain  measure  of 
national  prosperity,  and  that  their  leaders  had  one  redeeming 
virtue  in  their  addiction  to  literature.  The  learning  which  had 
died  out  in  monasteries  began  to  flourish  again  in  the  corrupt  soil 
of  the  court.  Most  of  Edward's  favourites  had  literary  tastes. 
His  constable  Tiptoft,  the  "  butcher  eari  "  of  Worcester,  was  a 
figure  who  might  have  stepped  out  of  the  Italian  Renabsance. 
iBfinraet  ^  graduate  of  Pa  via,  a  learned  lawyer,  who  translated 
otthe  Caesar  and  Cicero,  composed  worics  both  in  Latin 
itsBsa  R—  and  Engh'sh,  and  habitually  impaled  his  victims,  he 
Mia^mme*.  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^  jyp^  hitherto  unknown  in  England. 

Antony,  Lord  Rivers,  the  queen's  brother,  was  a  mere  adven- 
turer, but  a  poet  of  some  merit,  and  a  great  patron  of 
Caxton.  Hastings,  the  Bourchiers,  and  other  of  the  king's 
friends  were  minor  patrons  of  literature.  It  is  curious  to  find 
that  Caxton,  an  honest  man,  and  an  enthusiast  as  to  the  future 
of  the  art  of  printing,  which  he  had  introduced  into  England, 
waxes  enthusiastic  as  to  the  merits  of  the  intelligent  but  un- 
scrupulous peers  who  took  an  interest  in  his  endeavours.  Of 
the  detestable  Tiptoft  he  writes  that  "  there  flowered  in  virtue 
and  cunning  none  like  him  among  the  lords  of  the  temporalty  in 
science  and  moral  virtue  "  I  And  this  is  no  time-serving  praise 
of  a  patron,  but  disinterested  tribute  to  a  man  who  had  perished 
long  before  on  the  scaffold. 

The  uneventful  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  ended 
with  his  death  at  the  age  of  forty-one  on  the  9th  of  April  1483. 

He  had  ruined  a  splendid  constitution  by  the  com^ 
2JJ^^  bination  of  sloth  and  evil  living,  and  during  his  last 
lir,  years  had  been  sinking  slowly  into  his  grave,  unable 

to  take  the  field  or  to  discharge  the  more  laborious 
duties  of  royalty.  Since  Clarence's  death  he  had  been  gradually 
falling  into  the  habit  of  transferring  the  conduct  of  great  matters 
of  state  to  his  active  and  hard-working  youngest  brother, 
Kkhard,  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  served  him  well 
4ukt  of      and  faithfully  ever  since  he  first  took  the  field  at  Bamet. 

Gloucester  passed  as  a  staid  and  religions  prince,  and 

if  there  was  blood  pn  his  hands,  the  same  could  be  said 
of  every  statesman  of  his  time.  His  sudden  phmge  into  crime 
and  usurpation  after  his  brother's  death  was  wfaol^  unexpected 
by  the  nation.  Indeed  it  was  his  previous  reputation  for  loyalty 
and  moderation  which  made  his  scandalous  coup  d^Hai  of  1483 
possible.  No  prince  with  a  sinister  reputation  would  have  had 
the  chance  of  executing  the  series  of  crimes  which  placed  him 
on  the  throne.    But  when  Richard  declared  that  be  was  the 


victim  of  plots  and  intrigues,  and  was  striking  down  his  enemies 
only  to  defend  his  own  lif«  and  honour,  be  was  for  sonse  time 
believed. 

At  the  moment  of  King  Edward's  death  liis  elder  son  by 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  was  twelve; 
his  younger  son  Richard,  duke  of  York,  was  nine.  It 
was  clear  that  there  would  be  a  long  minority,  and 
that  the  only  possible  claimants  for  the  regency  were 
the  queen  and  Richard  of  Gloucester  Elisabeth  .was 
personally  unpopular,  and  the  rapacity  and  insolence  of  her 
family  was  well  known.  Hence  when  Richard  of  Gloucester 
seised  on  the  person  of  the  young  king,  and  imprisoned  Lord 
Rivers  and  Sir  Richard  Grey,  the  queen's  brother  and  son,  on 
the  pretence  that  they  were  conspiring  against  him,  his  action 
was  regarded  with  equanimity  by  the  people.  Nor  did  the  fact 
that  the  duke  took  the  title  of  "protector  and  defiender  of  the 
realm"  cause  any  surprise.  Suspicions  only  became  rife  after 
Richard  had  sdzed  and  beheaded  without  any  trial.  Lord 
Hastings,  the  late  king's  most  familiar  friend,  and  bad  arrested 
at  the  same  moment  the  archbishop  of  York,  Morton,  bishop  of 
Ely,  and  Lord  Stanley,  all  persons  of  unimpeachable  loyalty  to 
the  house  of  Edward  IV.  It  was  not  plausible  to  accuse  such 
persons  of  plotting  with  the  queen  to  overthrow  the  protector, 
and  public  <^inion  began  to  turn  against  Gloucester.  Never- 
theless he  went  on  recklessly  with  his  design,  having  already 
enlisted  the  support  of  a  party  of  the  greater  peers,  who  were 
ready  to  follow  him  to  any  length  of  treason.  TBese  confidants, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  lords  Howard  and  Lovel,  and  a  few 
more,  must  have  known  from  an  early  date  that  he  was  aimiag 
at  the  crown,  though  it  is  improbaUe  that  they  suspected  that 
his  plan  involved  the  murder  of  the  rightful  heirs  as  well  as  mere 
usurpation. 

On  the  x6th  of  June,  Richard,  using  the  aged  archbishop 
Bourchier  as  his  tool,  got  the  little  duke. of  York  out  of  his 
mother's  hands,  and  sent  him  to  join  his  brother  in  the  Tower. 
A  few  days  later,  having  packed  London  with  his  own  armed 
retainers  and  those  of  Buckingham  and  his  other  confidants,  he 
openly  put  forward  his  pretensions  to  the  throne.  Edward  IV., 
as  he  asserted,  had  been  privately  contracted  to  Lady  Eleanor 
Talbot  before  he  ever  met  Queen  Qizabeth.  His  childien 
therefore  were  bastards,  the  o£Fspring  of  a  bigamous  union.  As 
to  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  their  blood  had 
been  corrupted  by  their  father's  attainder,  and  they  could  not 
be  reckoned  as  heirs  to  the  crown.  He  himself,  therefore,  was  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Edward  IV.  This  preposterous  tbeoiy 
was  set  forth  by  Buckingham,  first  to  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  London,  and  next  day  to  an  assemMy  of  the  estates  of  the  realm 
held  in  St  Paul's.  Cowed  by  the  show  of  armed  force,  and 
remembering  the  fate  of  Hastings,  the  two  assemblies  received 
the  claim  with  silence  which  gave  consent.  Richard,  after  a 
hypocritical  show  of  reluctance,  allowed  himself  to 
be  saluted  as  king,  and  was  crowned  on  the  6th  of  July 
X483.  Before  the  coronation  ceremony  he  had  issued 
orders  for  the  execution  of  the  queen's  relatives,  who 
had  been  in  prison  since  the  beginning  of  May.  He  paid  hit 
adherenU  lavishly  for  their  support,  making  Lord  Howa^  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  giving  Buckin^iam  enormous  grants  <A  estates 
and  offices. 

Having  accomplished  his  coup  d*Hat  Richard  started  for  a 
royal  progress  through  the  Midlands,  and  a  few  days  after  his 
departure  sent  back  secret  orders  to  London  f<n-  the 
murder  of  his  two  nephews  in  the  Tower.  There  is  ^* 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  thty  were  secretly  smothered 
on  or  about  the  zstb  of  July  by  his  agent  Sir  James 
Tyrrell,  or  that  the  bones  found  buried  under  a  staircase  is  tltt 
fortress  two  hundred  years  after  belonged  to  the  two  unhappy 
lads.  But  the  business  was  kept  dark  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
long  before  any  one  could  assert  with  certainty  that  they  weee 
dead  or  alive.  Richard  never  published  any  statement  as  to 
their  end,  though  some  easy  tale  of  a  fever,  a  conilagratioo, 
or  an  accident  might  have  served  him  betur  than  the  0icfe 
sBence  that  he  employed.    For  while  many  persons  bcttefVb 
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that  tlie  pdncet  still  existed  there  was  loom  for  aU  manner  of 
{mpostiifes  and  fabe  xumours. 

The  usurper's  reign  was  from  the  first  a  troubled  one.  Less 
thaA  three  months  after  his  coronation  the  first  insurrection 
broke  out;  it  was  headed<-strangely  enougl»~by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  seems  to  have  b^n  shocked 
by  the  murder  of  the  princes;  he  must  have  been 
one  of  the  few  who  had  certain  information  of  the 
crime.  He  did  not  take  arms  in  his  own  cause,  though  after  the 
house  of  York  the  house  of  Buckingham  had  the  best  claim 
to  the  throne,  as  representing  Thomasof  Woodstock,  the  youngest 
son  <A  Edward  III.  His  plan  was  to  unite  the  causes  of  York  and 
Lancaster  by  wedding  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  sister  of  the 
murdered  princes,  to  Henry  Tudor,  eari  of  Richmond,  a  jroung 
exUe  who  represented  the  very  doubtful  claim  of  the  Beanforts 
to  Uie  Lancastrian  heritage.  Henry  was  the  son  of  Margaret 
Beaufort,  the  daughter  of  John,  fiirst  duke  of  Somerset,  and  the 
niece  of  Edmund,  second  duke,  who  fell  at  St  Albans.  All  her 
male  kinsmen  had  been  exterminated  in  the  Wars  of  the  Rosea. 
This  promising  scheme  was  to  be  supported  by  a  rising  of 
those  Yorkists  who  rejected  the  usuipation  of  Richard  UI., 
and  by  the  landing  on  the  south  coast  of  Henry  of 
2^J^*  Richmond  with  a  body  of  Lancastrian  exiles  and 
lijt—  foreign  mercenaries.  But  good  organization  was 
wanting,  and  chance  fought  for  the  king.  A  number 
of  scattered  risings  in  the  south  were  put  down  by  Richard's 
troops,  while  Buckingham,  who  had  raised  his  banner  in  Wales, 
was  prevented  from  bringing  aid  by  a  week  of  extraordinary 
lains  which  made  the  Severn  impassable.  Finding  that  the  rest 
oi  the  jJan  had  miscarried,  Buckingham's  retainers  melted  away 
from  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  fly.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
betrayed,  handed  over  to  the  king,  and  beheaded  (Nov.  3, 1483)* 
Meanwhile.  Richmond's  little  fl^t  was  dispersed  by  the  same 
storms  that  scattered  Buckingham's  army,  and  he  was  forced 
to  return  to  Brittany  without  having  landed  in  England. 

Here  King  Richard's  luck  ended.  Though  he  called  a  parlia- 
ment early  in  1484,  and  made  all  manner  of  gracious  promises 
of  good  governance,  he  feh  that  his  position  was  insecure.  The 
nation  was  profoundly  disgusted  with  his  unscrupulous  policy, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  late  insurrection  had 
escaped  abroad  and  were  weaving  new  plots.  Early  in  the  spring 
he  lost  his  only  son  and  heir,  Edward,  prince  of  Wal»,  and  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  opened  from  a  new 
point  of  view.  After  some  hesitation  Richard  named  his  nephew 
John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln,  a  son  of  his  sister,  as  his  heir. 
But  he  also  bethou^t  him  of  another  and  a  most  repulsive  i^an 
for  strengthening  his  position.  His  queen,  Anne  Neville,  the 
daughter  of  the  kingmaker,  was  on  her  death-bed.  With  indecent 
haste  he  began  to  devise  a  scheme  for  marrying  his  niece  Eliza- 
beth, whose  brothers  he  had  murdered  but  a  year  before.  Know- 
ledge of  this  scheme  is  said  to  have  shortened  the  life  of  the 
unfortunate  Anne,  and  many  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  her 
husband  had  made  away  with  her.. 

When  the  queen  was  dead,  and  some  rumours  of  the  king's 
intentions  got  abroad,  the  public  indignation  was  so  great  that 
mmr  •f  Richard's  councillors  had  to  warn  him  to  disavow  the 
Hfckmoad  projected  marriage,  if  he  wished  to  retain  a  single 
^St^si  adherent.  He  yielucd,  and  made  public  complaint 
that  he  had  been  slandered-^which  few  believed. 
MeanwhOe  the  conspirators  of  1483  were  busy  in  organizing 
another  plan  of  invasion.  This  time  it  was  successfully  carried 
out,  and  the  earl  of  Richmond  landed  at  Milford  Haven  with 
many  exiles,  both  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  and  1000  mer- 
cenaries lent  him  by  the  princess  regent  of  France.  The  Welsh 
foined  him  in  great  numbers,  not  forgetting  that  by  his  Tudor 
descent  he  was  their  own  kinsman,  and  when  he  reached  Shrews- 
bury English  adherents  also  began  to  flock  in  to  his  banner,  for 
the  whole  country  was  seething  with  discontent,  and 
Richard  UI.  had  but  few  loyal  adherents.  When  the 
rivals  met  at  Bosworth  Field  (Aug.  22, 1485)  the  king's 
army  was  far  the  larger,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  deter- 
mined not  to  fight.    When  battle  was  joined  tome  left  the  field 
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and  many  joined  the  pretender.  Ricluud,  htfwever,  refused  to 
fly,  and  was  slain,  fighting  to  the  last,  along  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  a  few  other  of  his  more  desperate  partisans:  The 
slau^ter  was  small,  for  treason,  not  the  sword,  had  settled  the 
day.  The  battered  crown  which  had  fallen  from  Richard's 
hehnet  was  set  on  the  victor's  head  by  Lord  Stanley,  the  chief 
of  the  Yorkist  peers  who  had  joined  Ida  standard,  and  his  army 
hailed  him  by  the  new  title  of  Henry  VII. 

No  monarch  of  England  since  William  the  Conqueror,  not 
exduding  Stephen  and  Henry  IV.,  could  show  such  a  poor  title 
to  the  throne  as  the  first  of  the  Tudor  kings.  His 
daim  to  represent  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  <rf  the 
weakest — when  Henry  IV.  had  assented  to  the  legiti- 
mating of  his  brothers  the  Beauforts,  he  had  attached  a  clause 
to  the  act,  to  provide  that  they  were  given  every  right  save  that 
of  counting  in  the  line  of  successicm  to  the  throne.  The  true 
heir  to  the  house  of  John  oi  Gaunt  should  have  been  sought 
among  the  descendants  of  his  eldest  legitimate  daughter,  not 
among  those  of  his  base-bom  sons.  The  earl  of  Richmond  had 
been  selected  by  the  conspirators  as  their  fiigure-head  mainly 
because  he  was  known  as  a  3roung  man  of  ability,  and  because  he 
was  unmarried  and  could  therefore  take  to  wife  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, and  so  absorb  the  Yoriust  daim  in  his  own.  This  had  been 
the  essential  port  of  the  bargain,  and  Heqry  was  ready  to  carry 
it  out,  but  he  insfoted  that  he  shpuld  first  be  recognized  as  king 
in  ha  own  ri|^t,  lest  it  might  be  hdd  that  he  ruled  merely  as  his 
destined  wife's  consort.  He  was  careful  to  hold  his  first  parlia- 
mexA  and  get  his  title  acknowledged  before  he  married  the 
princess.  When  he  had  done  so,  he  had  the  triple  claim  by 
conquest,  by  election  and  by  inheritance,  safely  united.  Yet 
his  position  was  even  then  insecure;  the  vidssitudes  of  the  last 
thirty  years  had  shaken  the  old  prestige  of  the  name  of  king, 
and  a  weaker  and  less  capable  man  than  Henry  Tudor  might 
have  failed  to  retain  the  crown  that  he  had  won.  There  were 
plenty  of  possible  pretenders  in  existence;  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
whom  Richard  III.  had  recognized  as  his  hdr,  was  still  alive; 
the  two  children  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  might  be  made  the  tools, 
of  con^rators;  and  there  was  a  widespread  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  had  actually  died  in  the  Tower.  The 
secrecy  with  which  thdr  unde  had  carried  out  thdr  murder  was 
destined  to  be  a  sore  hindrance  to  his  successor. 

Bosworth  Fidd  is  often  treated  as  the  last  act  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses^  This  is  an  error;  they  were  protracted  for  twelve 
years  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  and  did  not 
reaUy  end  till  the  time  of  Blackheath  Field  and  the  ^^_, 
siege  of  Exeter  (1497).  The  position  of  the  first  Tudor  a!^^^ 
king  is  misconcdved  if  his  ^ly  years  are  regarded 
as  a  time  of  strong  governance  and  well-established  order.  On 
the  contrary  he  was  in  continual  danger,  and  was  striving 
with  all  the  resources  of  a  ready  and  untiring  mind  to  rebuild 
foundations  that  were  absolutely  rotten.  Phenomena  like  the 
Comi^  revolt  (which  recalls  Cade's  insurrection)  and 
the  Yorkshire  rising  of  1489,  which  began  with  the  JjJ"**^ 
death  of  the  eari  of  Northumberiand,  diow  tl»t  at  piott^ 
any  moment  whde  counties  might  take  arms  in  dieer 
lawlessness,  or  for  some  local  grievance.  Loyalty  was  such  an 
uncertain  thing  that  the  king  might  call  out  great  levies  yet  be 
forced  to  doubt  whether  they  would  fight  for  him — at  Stoke 
Fidd  it  seems  that  a  huge  part  of  Henry's  army  misbehaved, 
much  as  that  of  Richard  UI.  had  done  at  Bosworth.  The 
demoralization  broui^t  about  by  the  evil  years  between  r453 
and  X483  could  not  be  lived  down  in  a  day — any  s(^  of  treason 
was  possible  to  the  generation  that  had  seen  the  career  of 
Warwick  and  the  usurpation  of  Gloucester.  The  survivors  of  that 
time  were  capable  of  taking  arms  for  any  cause  that  ofiTered  a 
chance  of  unreasonable  profit,  and  no  one's  loyalty  could  be 
trusted.  Did  not  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  best  paid  of  those 
who  betrayed  Richard  UI.,  afterwards  lose  his  head  for  a 
deliberate  plot  to  betray  Hinry  VII.?  The  various  attempts 
that  were  made  to  overtfim  the  new  djmasty  seem  contemptible 
to  the  historian  of  the  20th  century.  They  were  not  so  con^ 
temptible  at  the  time,  because  England  and  Ireland  were  faH 
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fot  adventurers  who  Were  ready  to  bade  any  cause,  and  who 
looked  on  the  king  of  the  moment  as  no  more  than  a  successful 
member  of  their  own  dass-^a  base-bom  Webhman  who  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  become  the  figurehead  of  the  movement  that 
bad  overturned  an  unpopular  usurper.  The  organising  spirits 
of  the  early  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  were  irreconcil- 
able Yorkists  who  had  suffered  by  the  change  of  d3masty;  but 
their  hopes  of  success  rested  less  on  thdr  own  strength  than  on 
the  not  ill-founded  notion  that  EngUnd  would  tire  of  any  ruler 
who  had  to  raise  taxes  and  reward  his  partisans.  The  position 
bore  a  curious  resemblance  to  that  of  the  early  years  of  Henry  IV., 
a  king  who,  like  Henry  VII.,  had  to  vindicate  a  doubtful  dective 
title  to  the  throne  by  mirades  of  cunning  and  activity.  The 
later  representative  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  fortuiiate, 
however,  in  having  less  formidable  enemies  thata  the  earlier;  the 
power  of  the  baronage  had  been  shaken  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
no  less  than  the  power  of  the  crown;  so  many  old  estates  had 
passed  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand,  so  many  old  titles  were 
represent^  by  upstarts  destitute  of  local  iniOuence,  that  the 
feudal  dagger  had  become  far  less.  Risings  like  that  of  the 
Perdes  in  1403  were  not  the  things  which  the  seventh  Henry 
had  to  fear.  He  was  lucky  too  in  having  no  adversary  of  genius 
of  the  type  of  Owen  Glendower.  Welsh  national  spirit  indeed 
was  enlisted  on  his  own  side.  Yet  leaderless  seditions  and  the 
plots  of  obvious  impostors  sufi^ed  to  make  his  throne  tremble, 
and  a  ruler  less  resolute,  less  wa^,  and  less  unscrupulous  might 
have  been  overthrown. 

'Hie  first  of  the  king's  troubles  was  an  abortive  rising  in  the 
north  riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  only  district  where  Richard  IIL 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  personal  popularity.  It  was  led  by  Lord 
Lovd,  Richard's  chamberlain  and  admiral;  but  the  insurgents 
dispersed  when  Henry  marched  against  them  with  a  large  force 
(i486),  and  Lovd  took  refuge  in  Flanders  with  Margaret  of  York, 
the  widow^f  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  whose  dower  towns 
were  the  refuge  of  all  English  exiles,  and  whose  coffers  were 
always  open  to  subsidize  plots  against  her  niece's  husband. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  rancorous  princess  the  second  con- 
spiracy was  hatched  in  the  following  year  (1487).  Its  leaders 
were  Lovd  and  John,  earl  of  Lincoln,  whom  Richard  III.  had 
designated  as  his  heir.  But  the  Yorkist  banner  was  to  be  raised, 
not  in  the  name  of  Lincoln,  but  in  that  of  the  boy  Edward  of 
Clarence,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  His  absence  and  cap- 
tivity might  seem  a  fatal  hindrance,  but  the  conspirators  had 
prepared  a  "  double  "  who  was  to  take  his  name  till  he 
could  be  rdeased.  This  was  a  lad  named  Lambert 
Simnd,  the  son  of  an  Oxford  organ-maker,  who  bore 
a  personal  resemblance  to  the  yoimg  captive.  The  conspirators 
seem  to  have  argued  that  Henry  VII.  would  not  proceed  to 
murder  the  real  Edward^  but  would  rather  exhibit  him  to  prove 
the  imposition;  if  he  took  the  more  drastic  alternative  Lincoln 
could  fall  back  on  his  own  daim  to  the  crown. 

In  May  1487  Lincoln  and  Lovd  landed  in  Ireland  accom- 
panied by  other  exiles  and  2000  German  mercenaries.  The 
cause  of  York  was  popular  in  the  Pale,  and  the  Anglo-Irish  barons 
seem  to  have  conceived  the  notion  that  Henry  VII.  was  Hkdy 
to  prove  too  strong  and  capable  a  king  to  suit  their  convenience. 
The  invading  army  was  welcomed  by  almost  all  the  lords,  and 
the  spurious  Clarence  was  crowned  at  DuUin  by  the  name  of 
Edward  VI.  A  few  weeks  later  Lincoln  had  recruited  his  army 
with  4000  or  5000  Irish  adventurers  under  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
son  of  the  emrl  of  Rildare,  and  had  taken  ship  for  England.  He 
ianded  in  Lancashire,  and  pushed  forward,  hoping  to  gather  the 
English  Yorkists  to  his  aid.  But  few  had  joined  him  when 
King  Henry  brought  him  to  acticm  at  Stoke,  near 
Newark,  on  the  17th  of  July.  Despite  the  doubtful 
conduct  of  part  of  the  royal  army,  and  the  fierce 
resistance  of  the  Germans  and  Irish,  the  rebd  army  was  routed. 
Lincoln  and  Fitzgerald  were  slain;  Lovd  disappeared  in  the 
rout;  the  young  impostor  Simnel  was  taken  prisoner.  Henry 
treated  htm  with  politic  contempt,  and  made  him  a  cook  boy 
in  bis  kitchen.  He  lived  for  many  years  after  in  the  royal  house- 
bold.    The  Irish  lords  were  pardoned  on  renewing  their  oaths 
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of  fealty;  the  king  did  not  wish  to  cotaagk  Uiaself  in  cofiK 
campaigns  beyond  St  George's  Cbannd  1^  he  had  made  htt 
position  in  England  more  stable. 

The  Yorkist  cause  was  crushed  for  four  years,  tUl  it  was  raised 
again  by  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  with  an  imposture  even  more 
preposterous  than  that  of  Lambert  Simnd.  In  the 
intervening  space,  however,  while  Henry  VII.  was 
comparativdy  undisturbed  by  domestic  rebellion,  he 
found  c^portunity  for  a  first  tentative  experiment  at  interfering 
in  European  politics.  He  allied  himself  with  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain  and  with  Maximilian  of  Austria,  who  was 
ruling  the  Netherlands  in  behalf  of  hb  young  son,  Philip,  the 
hdr  of  the  Burgundian  inheritance,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
France  from  annexing  Brittany,  the  last  great  fief  of  the  crown 
which  had  not  yet  been  absorbed  into  the  Valois  royal  domain. 
This  struggle,  the  only  continental  war  in  which  the  first  of  the 
Ttidors  risked  his  fortunes,  was  not  prosecuted  with  any  great 
energy,  and  came  to  a  necessary  end  when  Anne,  dudiess  of 
Brittany,  in  whose  behalf  it  was  bdng  waged,  disappointed  her 
allies  by  marrying  Charles  VIII.  of  her  own  freewill  (Dec.  1491) 
Henry  very  wisdy  proceeded  to  get  out  of  (he  war  on  the  best 
terms  possible,  and,  to  the  disgust  of  Maximilian,  sold  peace  to 
the  Frendi  king  for  600,000  crowns,  as  well  as  an  addiiional 
sum  representing  arrears  of  the  pension  which  Louis  XI.  had 
been  bound  to  pay  to  Edward  IV.  This  treaty  of 
Staples  was,  in  short,  a  repetition  of  Edward's  treaty  ^HS^ 
of  Picquigny,  equally  profitable  and  less  disgraceful, 
for  Maximilian  of  Austria,  whom  Henry  thus  abandoned,  had 
given  more  cause  of  offence  than  had  Charles  of.  Burgundy  in 
1475.  Domestic  malcontents  did  not  scruple  to  hint  that  the 
kbig,  like  his  father-in-law  before  him,  had  made  war  on  France, 
not  with  any  hope  of  renewing  the  glories  of  Crecy  or  Agincourt, 
still  less  with  any  design  of  helping  his  allies,  but  purely  to  get 
first  grants  from  his  parliament,  and  then  a  war  indemnity  from 
his  enemies.  In  any  case  he  was  wise  to  make  peace.  France 
was  now  too  strong  f<»-  England,  and  both  Maximilian  and 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  were  selfish  and  shifty  allies.  Moreover,  it 
was  known  that  the  one  dominating  desire  of  Charles  VIII.  was 
to  conquer  Italy,  and  it  was  dear  that  his  ambitions  in  that 
direction  were  not  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  England. 

In  the  year  of  the  treaty  of  Staples  the  Yorkist  conspirades 
began  once  more  to  thicken,  and  Henry  was  fortunate  to  escape 
with  profit  from  the  French  war  before  his  domestic  ifp^uw 
troubles  recommenced.  Ever  since  1483  it  had  been  pibte. 
rumoured  that  one  or  both  of  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  JJjJJJL^ 
had  esci^^,  not  having  been  murdered  in  the  Tower.  •••** 
Of  this  widespread  belief  the  plotters  now  took  advantage; 
they  held  that  much  more  could  be  accomplished  with  such  a 
claim  than  by  using  that  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  of  Clarence, 
whose  chances  were  so  severely  handicapped  by  his  being  still 
the  prisoner  of  Henry  VII.  'Hie  scheme  for  producing  a  false 
Plantagenet  was  first  renewed  in  Ireland,  where  Simnd's  im- 
posture had  been  so  easily  taken  up  a  few  years  before.  The  tool 
selected  was  one  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  handsome  youth  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Tournai,  who  had  lived 
for  some  time  in  London,  where  Perkin  had  actually  been  bom. 
There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  the  young  adventurer  may  have 
been  an  illegitimate  son  of  Edward  IV.;  his  likeness  to  the  late 
king  was  much  noticed.  When  he  declared  himself  to  be  Richard 
of  York,  he  obtained  some  support  in  Ireland  from  the  earl  of 
Desmond  and  other  lords;  but  he  did  not  risk  open  rebellion 
till  he  had  visited  Flanders,  and  had  been  acknowledged  as 
her  undoubted  nephew  by  Duchess  Margaret.  Maximilian 
of  Austria  also  took  up  his  cause,  as  a  happy  means  of  revenging 
himself  on  Henry  VII.  for  the  treaty  of  Staples.  There  can 
be  small  doubt  that  both  the  duchess  and  the  German  King 
(Maximilian  had  succeeded  to  his  father's  crown  in  1493)  were 
perfectly  well  aware  that  they  were  aiding  a  manifest  fraudL  But 
they  made  much  of  Perkin,  who  followed  the  imperial  court  for 
two  years,  while  his  patron  was  intriguing  with  English  mal- 
contents. The  emissaries  from  Flanders  got  many  promises  of 
assistance,  and  a  formidable  rising  nught  have  taken  place  bad 
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Hm  Ung't  grait  triomphs  irere  the  condoaion  of  the  Interetmus 
Uagmu  oi  1496  and  the  InUrcwsus  Mains  (so  called  by  the 
Flenungs,  not  by  the  English)  of  1506.  The  former 
provided  for  a  renewal  of  the  old  commercial  alliance 
ivith  the  house  of  Burgundy,  on  the  same  terms  under 
which  it  had  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.;  the 
rupture  which  had  taken  place  during  the  years  when  Maximilian 
was  backing  Perkin  Warbeck  had  been  equally  injurious  to  both 
parties.  The  If o/m /nii^CMffitf  on  the  other  hand  gave  England 
some  privileges  which  she  had  not  before  enjoyed-— exemption 
from  local  tolls  in  Antwerp  and  Holland,  and  a  licence  for 
Englidi  merdianta  to  sell  doth  retail  as  well  as  wholesale — a 
concession  which  hit  the  Netherland  small  traders  and  middle- 
men very  hard.  Another  great  commercial  advantage  secured 
by  Henry  VII.  for  his  subjects  was  an  increased  share  of  the  trade 
to  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  old  treaties  of  Edward  IV. 
with  the  Hanseatie  League  had  left  the  Germans  still  in  control  of 
the  northern  seas.  Nearly  aU  the  Baldc  goods,  and  most  of  those 
from  Denma^  and  Norway,  had  been  reaching  London  or  Hull 
in  foreign  bottoms.  Henry  aJIied  himself  with  John  of  Denmark, 
who  was  .chafing  under  the  monopoly  of  the  Hansa,  and  obtained 
the  most  ample  grants  of  free  trade  in  his  realms.  The  Germans 
murmured,  but  the  English  shipping  in  eastern  and  northern 
waters  continued  to  multiply.  Much  the  same  policy  was 
pursued  in  the  Mediterranean.  Southern  goods  hitherto  had 
come  to  Southampton  or  Sandwich  invariably  in  Venetiut 
carracks,  which  took  back 'in  return  English  wod  and  metals. 
Henry  concluded  a  treaty  with  Florence,  by  which  that  republic 
undertook  to  receive  his  ^ps  in  its  harbours  and  to  allow  them 
to  purchase  all  eastern  gockK  that  they  might  require.  From 
this  time  forward  the  Venetian  mon<qx>ly  ceased,  and  the  visits 
of  English  merchant  vessels  to  the  Mediterranean  became 
frequent  and  regular. 

Nor  was  it  in  dealing  with  old  lines  of  trade  alone  that  Henry 
Tudor  allowed  himself  the  watchful  guardian  of  the  interests  oi 
his  subjects.  He  must  take  his  share  of  credit  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  exploration  of  the  seas  of  the 
Far  West.  The  British  traders  had  already  pushed  far 
into  the  Atlantic  before  Columbus  discovered  America; 
fired  by  the  success  of  the  great  navigator  they  continued  thdr 
adventures,  hoping  like  him  to  discover  a  short  ''  north-west 
passage  "  to  Cathay  and  Japan.  With  a  charter  from  the  king 
giving  him  leave  to  set  up  the  English  banner  on  all  the  lands 
he  might  discover,  the  Bristol  Genoese  trader  John  Cabot 
successfully  passed  the  great  sea  in  1497,  and  discovered  New- 
foundland and  its  rich  fishing  stations.  Henry  rewarded  him 
with  a  pension  of  £20  a  year,  and  encouraged  him  to  further 
exploration,  in  which  he  discovered  all  the  American  coast-line 
from  Labrador  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware— a  great  heritage 
for  England,  but  one  not  destined  to  be  taken  up  for  cdooixa- 
tion  till  more  than  a  century  had  passed. 

Henry's  services  to  EngUsh  commerce  were  undoubtedly  of 
far  more  in^>ortance  to  the  nation  than  all  the  tortuous  details 
of  his  foreign  policy.  His  chicanery  need  not,  how- 
fjlgy*  ever,  be  censured  over  much,  for  the  princes  with  whom 
nHuyvn,  b®  ^^  ^  <^^*  &Q^  notably  Ferdinand  and  Mud- 
milian,  were  as  insincere  and  selfish  as  himself.  Few 
diplomatic  hagglings  have  been  so  long  and  so  sordid  as  that 
between  England  and  Spain  over  the  marriage  treaty  which 
gave  the  hand  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  first  to  Henry's  ddest 
son  Arthur,  and  then,  on  his  premature  death  in  1502,  to  his 
second  son  Henry.  The  English  Idng  no  doubt  imagined  that 
\t  had  secured  a  good  bar^iin,  as  he  had  kept  the  princess's 
dowry,  and  yet  never  gave  Ferdinand  -any  practical  assistance 
in  war  or  peace.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  he  had  for  some 
time  at  the  end  of  his  rdgn  a  second  Spanish  marriage  in  view; 
his  wife  Elizabeth  of  York  having  died  in  I503,  he  seriously 
proposed  himself  as  a  suitor  for  Joanna  of  Castile,  the  dder 
sister  of  Catherine,  and  the  widow  of  the  archduke  PhOip, 
though  she  was  known  to  be  insane.  Apparent^  he  hoped  there- 
by to  gain  vantage  ground  for  an  interference  in  SpaniA  politics, 
.which  would  have  been  most  offensive  to  Ferdinand.  Nothing 
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came  of  the  profect,  which  oontrMtt  itnogdy  with  Che  giealcr 
part  oi  Henry's  sober  and  cautfous  schemes. 

On  the  other  hand  a  third  project  of  marriafe  alliaiice  whicb 
Henry  carried  out  in  1503  was  destined  to  be  consmnmatad^ 
and  to  have  momentous,  though  long-deferred,  results. 
This  was  the  giving  of  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Margaret  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  Thereby  he 
bou^t  quiet  on  the  B<mler  and  aUianoe  with  Scotland 
for  no  more  than  some  ten  years.  But— «s  it  chanced — 
the  issue  of  this  alliance  was  destined  to  unite  the 
English  and  the  Scottish  crowns,  when  the  male  line  of 
the  TUdors  died  out,  and  Heniy,  quite  unintentionally,  had  his 
share  in  bringing  about  the  consummatkm,  by  peaceful  means, 
of  that  end  ^ch  Edward  I.  had  sought  for  so  loog  to  win  by 
the  strong  hand. 

All  the  foreign  politics  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIL  have  small 
importance  compared  with  his  work  within  the  realm.  The 
true  monument  of  his  ability  was  that  he  left  Eni^d  fTtumim 
tamed  and  orderly,  with  an  obedient  people  and  a  full  mtma^y^ 
exchequer,  thou^  he  had  taken  it  over  wellnigh  i"<MM/ 
in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  mere  suppression  of  insur-  '"'^ 
rections  like  those  of  Simnd  and  Waxbeck  was  a  small  part 
of  his  task.  The  harder  part  was  to  recreate  a  spirit  of  order 
and  subordination  among  a  nation  accustomed  to  long  dvil  strife. 
His  instruments  were  ministers  of  ability  chosen  from  the 
clergy  and  the  gentry— he  seems  to  have  been  equally  averse 
to  trusting  the  baronage  at  the  one  end  of  the  social  scale,  or 
mere  upstarts  at  the  other,  and  it  Is  notable  that  no  one  during 
his  reign  can  be  called  a  court  fovourite.  Hie  best-known 
names  among  his  servants  were  his  great  chancellor,  Archbishop 
Morton,  Foxe,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  and 
the  lawyers  Empson  and  Dudley.  These  two  last  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  king  during 
the  latter  half  of  his  reign,  when  the  vice  of  avarice  seems  to 
have  grown  upon  him  beyond  all  reason.  But  Heniy  was  such 
a  hard-working  monarch,  and  so  familiar  with  all  the  details 
of  administration,  that  his  ministers  cannot  be  said  to  have  had 
any  independent  authority,  or  to  have  directed  their  master's 
course  of  action. 

The  machinery  employed  by  the  first  of  the  Tudors  for  the 
suppression  of  domestic  disorder  Is  well  known.  The  most 
important  Hem  added  by  him  to  the  administrative 
machinery  of  the  realm  was  the  famous  Star  Chamber, 
which  was  licensed  by  the  parliament  of  1487.  It 
consisted  of  a  small  committee  of  ministers,  privy  ooundOcMS 
and  judges,  which  sat  to  deal  with  offences  that  seemed  to  lie 
outside  the  scope  of  the  common  law,  or  more  frequently  with 
the  misdoings  of  men  who  were  so  powerful  that  the  local  courts 
could  not  be  trusted  to  execute  justice  upon  them,  such  as  great 
landowners,  sheriffs  and  other  royal  officials,  or  turbulent 
individuals  who  were  the  terror  of  their  native  districts.  The 
need  for  a  strong  central  co\irt  directly  inspired  by  the  king, 
which  could  administer  justice  without  respect  of  persons,  was 
so  great,  that  the  constitutional  danger  of  esUbHsMng  an 
autocratic  judicial  committee,  untrammelled  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  hw,  escaped  notice  at  the  time.  It  was  not  till  mu^ 
later  that  the  nation  came  to  look  upon  the  Star  Oiamber  4S 
the  special  engine  of  royal  tyranny  and  to  loathe  its  ttame.  In 
1500  it  was  for  the  common  profit  of  the  realm  that  there  should 
exist  such  a  court,  which  could  reduce  even  the  most  powerful 
offender  to  order. 

One  of  the  most  notable  parts  of  the  king's  policy  waa  hk 
long-continued  and  successful  assault  on  the  abuse  of  "  livery 
and  maintenance,"  which  had  been  at  its  height  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  We  have  seen  the  part  which 
it  had  taken  in  strengthening  the  influence  of  those 
who  were  already  too  powerful,  and  weakening  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  law.  Henry  put  it  .down 
with  a  strong  hand,  forbidding  all  liveries  entirdy,  save  for  the 
mere  domestic  retainers  of  each  magnate.  His  determination 
to  end  the  system  was  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  heavily 
fioed  even  the  earl  of  Oxford,  the  companion  of  his  ezil^  the 
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victor  of  BottrorU,  and  tbe  most  notoriously  loyal  peer  in  the 
realm,  for  an  ostentatious  vi6kitk«  of  the  statute.  Where 
Oxford  was  punished,  no  less  favoured  person  could  hope  to 
escape.  By  the  end  of  tbe  reign  the  Httle  hosts  of  badged  ad- 
herents n^ch  had  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  armies  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Edward  IV.,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  had  many  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  autocrat,  if  only  he  had  cared  to  use  them; 
but  his  sloth  and  self-indulgence  stood  in  the  way. 
Henry  VII.,  the  most  laborious  and  systematic  of  men, 
turned  them  to  account.  He  formed  his  personal 
<q^nion  on  every  problem  of  atkninistration  and  intervened 
himsdf  in  eveiy  detaiL  In  many  reqiects  he  was  his  own  prime 
minister,  and  nothing  was  done  without  his  knowledge  and 
consent.  A  consistent  policy  may  be  detected  in  all  his  acta— 
that  of  gathering  all  tbe  machinery  of  government  into  his  own 
handle  Under  the  later  Plantagenets  and  the  Lancastrian 
kings  tbe  great  check  on  the  power  of  the  crown  had  been  that 
financial  difficulties  were  continually  compelling  the  sovereign 
to  summon  parliaments.  The  estates  had  interfered  perpetually 
in  all  the  details  of  governance,  by  means  of  the  power  of  the 
purse.  Edward  IV.,  first  among  Engh'sh  sovereigns,  had  been 
able  to  dispense  with  pariiaments  for  periods  <d  many  years, 
because  he  did  not  need  their  grants  save  at  long  intervals. 
Henry  was  in  the  same  poation;  by  strict  economy,  by  the  use 
of  foreign  subsidies,  by  the  automatic  growth  of  his  revenues 
during  a  time  of  peace  and  returning  prosperity,  by  confiscation 
and  forfeitures,  he  built  himself  up  a  financial  position  which 
rendered  it  lunecessaiy  for  him  to  make  frequent  ^peals  to 
parliament.  Not  the  least  fertile  of  his  exp^ents  was  that 
regular  exploitation  of  the  law  as  a  source  of  revenue,  which 
had  already  been  seen  in  the  time  of  his  father-in-law.  This 
part  of  Henry's  policy  is  connected  with  the  name  of  his  two 
extortionate  "  fiscal  judges  "  Empson  and  Dudley,  who  "  turned 
law  and  justice  into  rapine  *'  by  their  minute  inquisition  into 
all  technical  breaches  of  legality,  and  the  nice  fashion  in  which 
they  adapted  the  fine  to  the  wealth  of  the  misdemeanant, 
without  any  reference  to  his  moral  guilt  or  any  regard  for  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  The  king  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  their  unjust  doings;  it  was  his  coffers  which  mainly 
profited  by  their  chicane.  In  his  later  years  he  fdl  into  the  vice 
of  hoarding  money  for  its  own  sake;  so  necessaxy  was  it  to  his 
policy  that  he  should  be  free,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  need 
for  applying  to  parliament  f<Hr  money,  that  he  became  morbidly 
anxious  to  have  great  hoards  in  readiness  for  any  possible  day 
of  financial  stress.  At  his  death  he  is  said  to  have  had  £1 ,800,000 
in  hard  cash  laid  by.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  to  find  that  he  was 
able  to  dispense  with  parliaments  in  a  fashion  that  would  have 
seemed  incredible  to  a  X4th-century  king.  In  his  whole  reign 
he  only  asked  them  five  times  for  grants  of  taxation,  and  three 
of  the  five  requests  were  made  during  the  fint  seven  years  of 
his  reign.  In  the  eyes  of  many  men  parliament  lost  the  maip 
reason  for  its  existence  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  habitual  provider 
of  funds  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  realm.  Those  who  had 
a  better  conception  of  its  proper  functions  could  see  that  it  had 
at  any  rate  been  stripped  of  its  chief  power  when  the  king  no 
longer  required  its  subsidies.  There  are  traces  of  a  want  of  public 
interest  in  its  proceedings*  very  different  from  the  anxiety 
with  which  they  used  to  be  followed  in  Plantagenet  and  Lan- 
castrian times.  Legislation,  which  only  incidentally  affects 
him,  is  very  much  less  exdting  to  the  oidinary  dtlxen  than 
taxation,  which  ahns  directly  at  his  pocket.  It  is  at  any  rate 
clear  that  during  the  latter  years  of  his  rdgn.  when  the  time 
of  impostures  and  rebellions  had  ended,  Henry  was  able  to  dis- 
pense with  parliaments  to  a  great  extent,  and  incurred  no  un- 
popularity by  doing  so.  Indeed  he  was  accepted  by  the  Engli^ 
people  is  the  benefactor  who  had  delivered  them  from  anarchy; 
and  if  they  murmured  at  his  love  of  hoardii^  and  cursed  his 
inquisitors  Empson  and  Dudley,  they  had  no  wish  to  change  the 
Tudor  rule,  and  were  far  from  regarding  the  times  of  the  "  Lan- 
castrian experiment  "  as  a  lost  golden  age.  The  present  king 
might  be  unscrupulous  and  avaricious,  bat  be  waa  cautious* 


intelligent  and  economica!;  no  one  would  have  wished  to  recall 
the  regime  of  that  "crowned  saint"  Henry  VI. 

Nevertheless  when  the  first  of  the  Tudors  died,  on  the  2xst 
of  April  Z509,  there  were  few  who  regretted  him.  He  was  not 
a  monarch  to  rouse  enthusiasm,  while  much  was  ex-  jy 
pected  from  his  brilliant,  clever  and  handsome  son  tgx 
Henry  VIU.,  wh^  magnificent  presence  and  manly 
vigour  recalled  the  early  prime  of  Edward  IV.  Some  yean  later 
Eng^d  realised  that  its  new  king  had  inherited  not  only  the 
physical  beauty  and  strength  of  his  grandfather,  but  also  every 
one  of  his  faults,  with  the  sole  exccptioQ  of  his  tendency  to  sloth. 
Henry  VIIL  Indeed  may  be  said,  to  sum  up  his  character  in 
brief,  to  have  combined  his  father's  brains  with  his  grandfather's 
passions.  Edward  IV.  was  sdfish  and  cruel,  but  failed  to  become 
a  tyrant  because  he  lacked  the  energy  for  continuous  work. 
Henry  VU.  was  tmscrupulous  and  untiring,  but  so  cautious  and 
wary  that  he  avoided  violent  action  and  dangerous  risks.  Their 
descendant  had  neither  Edward's  sloth  nor  Henry's  moderation; 
he  was  capable  of  going  to  almost  any  lengths  in  pursuit  of  the 
gratification  of  his  ambition,  his  passions,  his  resentment  or  his 
simple  love  of  self-assertion.  Yet,  however  far  he  might  go  on 
the  road  to  tyranny,  Henry  had  sufficient  cunning,  versatility 
and  power  of  cool  reflection,  to  know  precisely  when  he  had 
reached  the  edge  of  the  impossible.  He  had  his  father's  faculty 
for  gauging  public  opinion,  and  estimating  dangers,  and  thou^ 
his  mOTe  venturous  temperament  led  him  to  press  on  far  beyond 
the  point  at  iiduch  the  seventh  Henry  would  have  halted,  be 
always  stopped  short  on  the  hither  side  of  the  gulf.  It  was  the 
most  marveUous  proof  of  his  abili^  that  he  died  on  his  Uirc«e 
after  neady  fborty  years  of  autocmtic  rule,  during  which  he  had 
roused  more  enmities  and  done  more  to  change  the  face  oi  the 
realm  than  any  oi  the  kings  that  were  before  him. 

But  it  was  long  before  the  nation  could  estimate  all  the  featured 
of  the  magnificent  but  sinister  figure  which  was  to  dominate 
England  from  X509I0  X547.  At  his  accession  Henry  VIU.  was 
only  eighteen  yeara  of  age,  and,  if  his  character  was  aheady 
formed,  it  was  onfy  the  attractive  side  of  it  that  was  yet  visible. 
His  personal  beauty,  his  keen  intelligence,  his  scholarship,  his 
love  of  music  and  the  arts,  his  kingly  ambition,  were  all  obvioua 
enough.  His  selfishness,  his  cruelty,  his  ingratitude,  his  fierce 
hatred  of  criticism  and  opposition,  his  sensuality,  had  yet  to  be 
discovered  by  his  subjects.  A  suspidoos  observer  might  have 
detected  something  ominous  in  the  first  act  of  his  reign— the 
arrest  and  attainder  of  his  father's  unp<^ular  ministers,  Empson 
and  Dudley,  whose  heads  he  flung  to  the  people  in  order  to  win 
a  moment's  applause.  Whatever  thdr  fatdts,  they  had  served 
the  house  of  Tudor  well,  and  it  was  a  grotesque  perversion  of 
justice  to  send  them  to  the  scaffold  on  a  chaige  of  high  treason. 
A  similar  piece  oi  crudty  was  the  execution,  some  time  later,  of 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  been  languishing  kmg  years  in  the 
Tower;  he  was  destroyed  not  for  any  new  plots,  but  simply  for 
his  Yorkist  descent  But  in  Henry's  earlier  years  such  acts  were 
still  unusual;  it  was  not  till  he  had  grown  older,  and  had  learnt 
how  much  the  nation  would  endure^  that  judidal  murder  became 
part  of  his  established  policy. 

Henry's  first  outburst  of  self-assertion  took  the  form  of 
reversing  his  father's  thrifty  and  peaceful  policy,  by  plunging 
into  the  jnidst  of  the  continental  wars  from  which  ^^g^^ 
England  had  been  held  back  by  his  cautious  parent,  otatal 
The  adventure  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  also  fniKtaot 
unprofitable.    But  while  France  was  engaged  in  the  (Sm^ 
"  Holy  War  "  against  the  pope,  Venice,  the  empeior, 
and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Henry  renewed  the  old  claims  of  the 
Plantagenets,  and  hoped,  if  not  to  win  back  the  position  of 
Edward  UI.,  at  least  to  recover  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  or  some 
parts  of  it.   He  lent  an  army  to  Fenlinand  for  the  Invasion  of 
Gascony,  and  landed  himself  at  Calais  with  25,000  men,  to  beat 
up  the  zuffthem  border  of  Fiance.    Little  giood  came  of  his 
efforts.   The  Spanish  king  gave  no  assistance,  and  the  northern 
campaign,  though  it  included  the  brilliant  baule  of  the  Spura 
(August  z6th,  15x3),  accomplished  nothing  more  than  the 
capture  of  Toutnai  and  ThCtouanne.   It  was  soon  borne  in  upon 
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King  Heiixy  that  France,  even  when  engaged  with  other  enemies, 
was  too  strong  to  be  overrun  in  the  old  style.  Moreover,  his 
allies  were  giving  him  no  aid,  though  they  had  eagerly  accepted 
his  great  subsidies.  With  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  Henry 
offered  peace  to  France,  which  King  Louis  XII.  ^adly  bou^t, 

agreeing  to  renew  the  old  pension  or  tribute  that 
bH^H^    Henry  VII.  had  received  by  the  treaty  of  Staples. 

Their  reconciliation  and  alliance  were  sealed  by  the 
marriage  of  the  French  king  to  Hemys  favourite  sister  Mary, 
who  was  the  bridegroom's  junior  by  more  than  thirty  years. 
Their  wedlock  And  the  Anglo-French  alliance  lasted  only  till  the 
next  year,  when  Louis  died,  and  Mary  secretly  e^MUsed  an 
old  admirer,  Charies  Brandon,  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk,  King 
Henry's  greatest  friend  and  confidant. 

While  the  French  war  was  still  in  progress  there  had  been 
heavy  fighring  on  the  Scottish,  border.  James  IV.,  reverting  to 
WarwMh  the  traditionary  pdicy  of  his  ancestors,  had  taken  the 
SeoOaad.  opportunity  of  attacking  En^and  while  her  king 
Bauhot  aQ<i  his  army  were  over-seas.  He  suffered  a  disaster 
'***'*  which  recalls  that  of  David  IL  at  Neville's  Cross 
— a  fight  which  had  taken  place  under  precisely  similar 
political  conditions.  After  taking  a  few  Northumbrian  castles, 
James  was  brought  to  action  at  Flodden  Field  by  the  earl  of 
Surrey  (September  9th,  1513).  After  a  desperate  fight  lasting 
the  greater  part  of  a  day,  the  Scots  were  outmanoeuvred  and 
surrounded.  James  IV. — who  had  refused  to  quit  the  field — 
was  slain  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  nobles;  with  him  fell  also  some  10,000  or  12,000  of  his  men. 
Scotland,  with  her  military  power  brought  low,  and  an  infant 
king  on  the  throne,  was  a  negligible  quantity  in  international 
politics  for  some  years.  The  queen  dowager,  Margaret  Tudor, 
aided  by  a  party  that  favoured  peace  and  alliance  with  En^and, 
was  strong  enough  to  balance  the  faction  under  the  duke  of 
Albany  which  wished  for  perpetual  war  and  asked  for  aid  from 
France. 

With  the  peace  of  1514  ended  the  first  period  of  King  Henry's 
reign.  He  was  now  no  fenger  a  boy,  but  a  man  ol  twenty-three, 
_.  with  his  character  fully  developed;  he  had  gradually 

vrXtr      S^  ^^  ^^  '^  father's  old  coundllors,  and  had  chosen 

for  himself  a  minister  as  ambitious  and  energetic  as 
himself,  the  celebrated  Thomas  Wolsey,  wfa<»n  he  had  just  made 
archbishop  of  York,  and  who  obtained  the  tank  of  cardinal 
from  the  pope  in  the  succeeding  year.  Wolsey  was  the  last  of 
the  great  clerical  ministers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  by  no  means 
the  worst.  Like  so  many  of  his  predecessors  he  had  risen  from 
the  lower  middle  classes,  through  the  royal  road  of  the  church; 
he  had  served  Henry  VII.'s  old  coundUor  Foxe,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, as  secretary,  and  from  his  household  had  passed  into  that 
of  his  master.  He  had  been  an  admiraUe  servant  to  both,  full 
of  seal,  intelligence  and  energy,  and  not  too  much  burdenedwith 
scruples.  The  young  king  found  in  him  an  instrument  well  fitted 
to  his  hand,  a  man  fearless,  ingenious,  and  devoted  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  which  alone  he  had  reached 
his  present  position  of  authority.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  his 
master's  chief  minister — the  person  responsible  in  the  nation's 
eyes  for  all  the  more  unpopular  assertions  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  for  all  the  heavy  taxation  and  despotic  acts  which 
Henry's  policy  required.  It  mattered  little  to  Henry  that  the 
cardinal  was  arrc^ant,  tactless  and  ostentatious;  indeed  it 
suited  his  purpose  that  Wolsey  should  be  saddled  by  pubh'c 
opinion  with  all  the  bhune  that  ought  to  have  been  laid  on  his 
own  shoulders.  It  was  convenient  that  the  <rfd  nobility  ^ould 
detest  the  upstart,  and  that  the  commons  should  imagine  him 
to  be  the  person  responsible  for  the  demands  for  money  required 
for  the  royal  wars.  As  long  as  his  minister  served  his  purposes 
and  could  execute  his  behests  Henry  gave  him  a  free  hand,  and 
supported  him  against  all  his  enemies.  It  was  believed  at  the 
time,  and  is  still  sometimes  maintained  by  historians,  that 
Wolsey  Uiid  down  schemes  of  policy  and  persuaded  his  master 
to  adopt  them;  but  the  truth  would  appear  to  be  that  Henry 
fOs  in  no  wise  dominated  by  the  cardinal,  but  imposed  on  him 
fais  own  wishes,  mtrely  leaving  matters  of  detafl  to  be  settled 


by  his  minister.  Thhigs  hMUfferent  mtglit  be  trusted  to  kim, 
but  the  main  lines  of  English  difrfomacy  and  foreign  policy 
show  rather  the  influence  of  the  ting's  personal  desires  of  the 
moment  than  that  of  a  statesman  seeking  natfcmal  ends. 

It  has  often  been  alleged  that  Henry,  under  the  guidance  of 
Wolsey,  followed  a  consistent  scheme  for  agsprandizing  Enghmd, 
by  making  her  the  state  which  kept  the  balance  of  power  of 
Europe  in  her  hands.  And  it  is  pointed  out  that  during  the' 
years  of  the  cardinal's  ascendancy  the  alliaace  of  England  was 
sought  in  turn  by  the  great  princes  id  the  continent,  and  proved 
the  make-weight  in  the  scales.  This  is  but  a  sup«rfidal  view 
of  the  situation.  Hemy,  if  much  courted,  was  much  decefvod 
by  his  contemporaries.  They  borrowed  his  money  and  his  armies, 
but  fed  him  with  vain  promises  and  illusory  treaties.  He  and 
his  minister  were  alternately  gulled  by  France  and  by  the 
emperor,  and  the  net  result  of  all  their  activity,  was  bankruptcy 
and  discontent  at  home  and  ever-frustrated  hopes  abroad.  It 
is  hard  to  bufld  up  a  reputation  for  statecraft  for  either'  Henry 
or  Wolsey  on  the  sum  total  of  English  political  achievement 
during  their  collaboration. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  cardinal's  ascendancy  the 
elder  race  of  European  sovereigns,  the  kings  with  whom 
Henry  VII.  had  been  wont  to  haggle,  disappeared  one 
after  the  other.  Louis  of  France  died  in  1515,  Ferdi-  ^'Zad 
nand  of  Aragon  in  1516,  the  emperor  Maximilian —  tba  rtrmirr 
the  last  survivor  of  his  generation — in  1519.  Louis  •"*««* 
was  succeeded  by  the  active,  warlike  and  shifty  ckmLm  V. 
Francis  L;  the  heritage  of  both  Ferdinand  and 
Maximilian— his  maternal  and  paternal  grandfathers—fell  to. 
Charles  of  Habsburg,  who  already  possessed  the  Netherlands 
in  his  father's  ri|^t  and  Castile  in  that  of  his  mother;  The 
enmity  of  the  house  of  Valois  and  the  house  of  Hab^uig, 
which  had  first  appeared  in  the  wars  of  Charles  VIII.  and 
Maximilian,  took  a  far  more  bitter  shape  under  Frands  I.  and 
Charles  V.,  two  young  princes  who  were  rivals  from  their  youth. 
Thdr  wars  were  almost  perpetual,  their  peaces  never  honestly 
carried  out.  Their  pothers  were  very  equally  balanced;  if 
Charles  owned  broader  lands  than  Francis,  they  were  more 
scattered  and  in  some  cases  less  loyal.  The  solid  and  wealthy 
realm  of  France  proved  able  to  make  head  against  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands,  even  when  they  were  backed  by  the  emperor's 
German  vassals.  Charies  was  also  distracted  by  many  stabs  in 
the  back  from  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  were  just  beginning  thdi 
attack  on  Christendom  along  the  line  of  the  Danube.  To  eadi 
of  the  combatants  it  seemed  that  the  English  alliance  would 
turn  the  scale  in  his  own  favour.  Henry  was  much  courted, 
and  wooed  with  promises  of  lands  to  be  won  from  the  other  side 
by  his  ally  of  the  moment.  But  neither  Charles  nor  Francis 
wished  him  to  be  a  real  gainer,  and  he  himself  was  a  most  untrust- 
worthy friend,  for  he  was  quite  ready  to  turn  against  his  ally 
if  >e  seemed  to  be  growing  too  powerful,  and  threatened  to 
dominate  all  Europe;  the  complete  success  of  dther  party 
would  mean  that  England  would  sink  once  more  into  a  second- 
rate  power.  How  faithless  and  insincere  was  Henry's  poUcy 
may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  (n  1 520,  after  all  the  pageantry 
of  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  "  and  his  vows  of  undying 
friendship  for  Frands,  he  met  Charles  a  few  weeks  later  at 
Oravelines,  and  concluded  with  him  a  treaty  which  pledged 
England  to  a  defensive  alliance  against  the  kini^s  "good 
brother  "  of  France.  Such  things  happened  not  once  nor  twice 
during  the  years  of  Wolscy's  ministry.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  if  Henry's  allies  regularly  endeavoured 
to  cheat  hhn  out  of  his  share  of  their  joint  profits,  pf^f^^ 
What  use  was  there  in  rewarding  a  friend  who  might  Htmtys 
become  an  enemy  to-morrow?  The  grealcsf  dcccp-  *W»* 
tion  of  all  was  in  152a,  when  Charles  V.,  who  had  ■••* 
made  the  extraordinary  promise  that  he  would  get  Wolsey  made 
pope,  and  lend  Henry  an  army  to  conquer  northern  France, 
failed  to  redeem  his  word  in  both  respects.  He  caused  his 
own  old  tutor,  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  to  he  crowned  with  the  papal 
tiara,  and  left  the  English  to  invade  Picatdy  entirely  unassisted. 
But  this  was  only  one  of  many  such  disappointments. 
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The  result  q£  aome  twelve 'yean  of  •bMtive  aUiances  and 
iU-kq)t  treaties  was  that  Henry  had  obtained  no  single  one 
ggg/g,  of  the  advantages  which  he  had  coveted,  and  that  he 
aiagfi  ^^  lavished  untold  wealth  and  many  English  lives 
fatm  upon  phantom  schemes  which  crumbled  between  his 
AMMfaBT  fingers.  His  subjects  had  already  begun  to  murmur; 
'^'^^'^  the  ear^  parliantents  of  his  reipi  had  .been  passive 
and  complaisant;  but  by  1523  the  ComnKms  had  been  goaded 
intore^tance.  They  granted  only  half  the  subsidies  asked  from 
them,  pleading  that  three  summers  more  of  such  taxation  as 
the  cardinal  demanded  for  his  master  would  kave  the  realm 
drained  of  its  last  penny,  and  reduced  to  fall  back  on  primitive 
forms  of  barter,  "  clothes  for  victuals  and  bread  for  cheese)" 
out  of  mere  want  of  coin.  Fortunately  for  the  king  his  subjects 
laid  all  the  blame  upon  his  mouthpiece  the  cardinal,  instead  of 
placing  it  where  it  was  due.  On  Wolsey's  back  also  was  saddled 
the  most  iniquitous  of  Henry's  acts  of  tyranny  against  indi- 
viduals— the  judicial  murder  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
highest  head  among  the  English  nobility.  For  some  hasty  words, 
amplified  by  the  doubtful  evidence  of  treacherous  retainers, 
^jf^gg^j^  together  with  a  foolish  charge  of  dabbling  with  astro- 
•f  <*•  logcrs,  the  heir  of  the  royal  line  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock 
4ukfi  had  been  tried  and  executed  with  scandalous  haste. 
His  only  real  crime  was  that,  commenting  on  the  lack 
of  male  heirs  to  the  crown — ^for  after  many  years  of 
wedlock  with  Catherine  of  AragohHenry's  sole  issue  was  one  sickly 
daughter — he  had  been  foolish  enough  to  remark  that  if  anything 
should  happen  to  the  king  he  himself  was  dose  in  succession 
to  the  crown.  The  cardinal  bore  the  blame,  because  he  and 
Buckingham  had  notoriously  disliked  each  other;  but  the  deed 
bad  really  been  of  the  king's  own  contriving.  He  was  roused 
to  implacable  wrath  by  ai^one  who  dared  to  speak  on  the  for- 
bidden topic  of  the  succession  question. 

In  the  later  years  of  Wolsey's  ascendancy,  nevertheless,  that 
same  questicm  was  the  subject  of  many  anxious  thoughts. 
Q^,,ff,,  From  Henry's  own  mind  it  was  never  long  absent;  he 
piik*  yearned  for  a  male  heir,  and  he  was  growing  tired  of 
^v^  his  wife  Catherine,  who  was  some  years  older  than 
^"""^  himself,  had  few  personal  attractions,  and  was  growing 
somewhat  of  an  invalid.  Somewhere  about  the  end  of  1526 
those  who  were  in  the  king's  intimate  confidence  began  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  meditating  a  divorce — a  thing  not  lightly 
to  be  taken  in  hand,  for  the  queen  was  the  aunt  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  would  be  vastly  offended  at  such  a  prqposaL 
But  Henry's  doubts  had  been  marveUously  stimulated  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  become  enamoured  of  another  lady — the 
beautiful,  ambitious  and  cunning  Aime  Boleyn,  a  niec6  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  no  intention  of  becoming  merely  the 
king's  mistress,  but  aspired  to  be  his  consort. 

The  question  of  the  king's  divorce  soon  became  inextricably 
confused  with  another  problem,  whose  first  beginnings  go  back 
Bagiami  to  a  slightly  earlier  date.  What  was  to  be  the  attitude 
madOu  of  England  towards  the  Reformation?  It  was  now 
nearly  ten  years  since  Martin  Luther  Md  posted  up 
his  famous  theses  on  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg, 
and  since  he  had  testified  to  his  faith  before  the  diet  of  Worms. 
All  Germany  was  now  convulsed  with  the  first  throes  of  the  revolt 
against  the  papacy,  and  the  echoes  of  the  new  theological 
disputes  were  being  heard  in  England.  King  Henry  himself 
in  152 1  had  deigned  to  write  an  abusive  pamphlet  against  Luther, 
lor  which  he  had  been  awarded  the  magnificent  title  of  Fidei 
Defensor  by  that  cultured  sceptic  Pope  Leo  X.  About  the  same 
time  we  begin  to  read  of  orders  issued  by  the  bishops  for  the 
discovery  and  burning  of  all  Lutheran  books — a  dear  sign 
that  they  were  reaching  England  in  appreciable  quantities. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  only  the  works  of  Wydiffe  that  had 
merited  this  attention  on  the  part  of  inquisitors.  In  t^ 
Wycliffite  remnant,  often  persecuted  but  never  exterminated, 
there  already  existed  in  England  the  nucleus  of  a  Protestant 
party.  All  through  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  early  years 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  intermittent  burning  of  "heretics,"  and 
their  far  more  frequent  recantations,  had  borne  witness  to  the 


fact  that  the  sect  sttH  Itngeted  oa.  The  Wydiffites  were  a  feeble 
folk,  compelled  to  subterraneous  ways,  and  datitute  of  learned 
leaders  of  powerful  supporters.  But  they  survived  to  see 
Luther's  day,  and  to  merge  themselves  in  one  body  with  the 
first  English  travdling  schdars  and  merchants  who  brought 
back  from  the  continent  the  doctrines  of  the  German  Refor- 
mation. The  origins  of  a  Protestant  party,  who  were  not  mere 
Wydiffites,  but  had  been  first  interested  in  dogmatic  controversy 
by  coming  upon  the  works  of  Luther,  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
year  1521  and  to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  There  a  knot  of 
scholars,  some  of  whom  were  to  perish  eariy  at  the  stake,  whUe 
othecs  were  destined  to  become  the  leaders  of  the  English 
Reformation,  came  together  and  encouraged  each  other  to  test 
the  received  doctrines  of  contemporary  orthodoxy  by  searching 
the  Scriptures  and  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  llie  sect  spread 
in  a.few  years  to  London,  Oxford  and  other  centres  of  intellectual 
life,  but  for  numy  years  its  followers  were  not  numerous;  like 
the  old  LoUardy,  Protestantism  took  root  only  in  certain 
places  and  among  certain  classes — ^notably  the  lesser  clergy 
and  the  merchants  of  the  great  towns^ 

King  Henry  and  those  who  wished  to  please  him  professed 
as  great  a  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  new  purveyors  of  German 
doctrines  as  for  the  belated  disdi^  of  Wydifie.  But  there 
was  another  movement,  whose  origins  went  back  for  many 
centuries,  which  they  were  far  from  disccwraging,  and  were 
prepared  to  utilize  when  it  suited  their  convenience.  This  waa 
the  purely  pditical  feeling  against  the  tyranny  of  the  papacy, 
and  the  abuses  of  the  national  church,  which  in  early  ages  had 
given  supporters  to  William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  IL, 
which  had  dictated  the  statutes  of  Mortmain  and  of  Praemunire. 
Little  had  been  heard  of  the  old  anti-derical  party  in  England 
since  the  time  of  Henry  IV.;  it  had  apparently  been  identified 
in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox  with  that  LoUardy  with  which  it  had 
for  a  time  allied  itself,  and  had  shared  in  Its  discredit.  But  it 
had  always  continued  to  exist,  and  in  the  early  years  of 
Henry  VIII.  had  been  showing  unmistakable  signs  <^  vitality. 
The  papacy  of  the  Renaissance  was  a  fair  mark  for  <Hiticism. 
It  was  not  hard  to  attack  the  system  under  which  Rodrigo  Borgia 
wore  the  tiara,  while  Girolamo  Savonaroht  went  to  the  stake; 
or  in  which  Julius  II.  exploited  the  name  of  Christianity  to  serve. 
his  territorial  policy  in  Italy,  and  Leo  X.  hawked  his  indulgences 
round  Europe  to  raise  funds  which  would  enable  him  to  gratify 
his  artistic  tastes.  At  no  period  had  the  official  hierarchy  oi 
the  Western  Church  been  more  out  of  touch  with  common 
righteousness  and  piety.  Moreover,  they  were  siiming  under 
the  eyes  of  a  laity  whidi  was  far  more  intelligent  and  educated, 
more  able  to  think  and  judge  for  itself,  less  the  slave  of  im- 
memorial tradition,  than  the  old  public  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
Italy  the  Renaissance  might  be  purdy  concerned  with  things 
intellectual  or  artistic,  and  seem  to  have  little  or  no  touch  with 
things  moraL  Beyond  the  Alps  it  was  otherwise;  among  the 
Teutonic  nations  at  least  the  revolt  against  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  the  rout  of  the  obscurantists,  the  eager  pursuit  of 
Hellenic  culture,  had  a  religious  aspect.  The  same  generation 
which  refused  to  take  thrice-translated  and  thrice-garbled 
screeds  from  Aristotle  as  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and 
went  back  to  the  original  Greek,  was  also  studying  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  their  original  tongues,  and  drawing  from  them 
condusions  as  unfavourable  to  the  intelligence  as  to  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  orthodox  medieval  divines.  Such  a  discovery  as  that 
which  showed  that  the  "  False  Decretals,"  on  which  so  much 
of  the  power  of  the  papac;y  rested,  were  mere  9th-century  forgeries 
struck  deep  at  the  roots  of  the  wh(^  traditional  relation  between 
church  and  state. 

The  first  English  scholars  of  the  Renaissance,  like  Erasmus 
on  the  continent,  did  not  see  the  logical  outcome  of  thdr  own 
discoveries,  nor  realize  that  the  campaign  against  obscurantism 
would  develop  into  a  campaign  against  Roman  orthodoxy. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  the  greatest  oi  them,  was  actually  driven  into( 
reaction  by  the  violence  of  Protestant  controversialists,  and  the 
fear  that  the  new  doctrines  would  rend  the  church  in  twain. 
He  became  .himself  a  persecutor,  and  a  writer  of  abusive 
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pampUeu  vaworthy  of  Um  Autbor  of  the  Uhph,  But  to  the 
younger  generation  the  iircconcflabflity  of  modern  •cholar-' 
ship  and  medieval  formulae  oi  faith  became  more  and  more 
eWdcnt.  One  after  another  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  were 
challenged  by  writers  who  were  generally  acute,  and  almost 
invariably  vituperative.  For  the  controversies  of  the  Reforma- 
tioh  were  conducted  by  both  sides,  from  kings  and  prelates 
down  to  gutter  pamphleteers,  in  language  of  the  most  unseemly 
violence. 

But,  as  has  been  afaready  said,  the  scholars  and  theologians 
had  less  influence  in  the  beginning  of  the  English  Reformation 
than  the  mere  lay  politicians,  whose  anti-clerical  tendencies 
chanced  to  fit  in  with  King  Henry's  conv^iience  when  he 
quarrelled  with  the  papacy..  It  b  well  to  note  that  the  first 
attacks  of  parliament  on  the  church  date  bade  to  two  years  before 
iJuther  published  his  famous  theses.  The  contention  began 
in  1 515  with  the  fierce  assault  by  the  Commons  on  the  cl6  abuse 
<rf  benefit  of  clergy,  and  the  immunity  of  clerical  criminals  from 
due  punishment  for  secular  crimes— a  question  as  <M  as  the 
times  of  Henry  II.  and  Becket.  But  the  discussion  spread  in 
later  years  from  this  particular  point  into  a  general  criticism 
of  the  church  and  its  relations  to  the  state,  embracing  local 
grievances  as  well  as  the  questions  which  turned  on  the  dealings 
of  the  papacy  with  the  crown.  The  old  complaints  which  had 
been  raised  against  the  Church  of  En^nd  in  the  days  of 
Edward  I.  or  Richard  II.  had  lost  none  of  their  force  in  1596. 
The  hi^er  clergy  were  more  than  ever  immersed  in  affairs  of 
sute,  "  Caesarean  "  as  Wydiffe  would  have  called  them.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  great  cardinal  himadf,  and 
to  ask  how  far  his  ^iritual  duties  at  York  were  properiy  dis- 
charged while  he  was  acting  as  the  king's  prime  minister.  The 
cases  of  Foxe  and  Morton  were  much  the  same;  the  former 
passed  for  a  well-meaning  man,  yet  had  been  practically  absent 
from  his  diocese  for  twenty  years.  IHuralism,  nepotism,  simony 
and  all  the  other  ancient  abuses  were  mon  rampant  than  ever. 
The  monasteries  had  ceased  to  be  even  the  nurseries  of  literature; 
their  chronicles  had  run  dry,  and  secular  priests  or  laymen  had 
taken  up  the  pens  that  the  monks  had  dropped.  They  were 
wealthier  than  ever,  yet  did  little  to  justify  their  extet«Ke; 
indeed  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  so  much  set  against  them  that 
they  found  it  hard  to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  their  imnatcs. 
Truculent  pamphleteers  like  Simon  Fish,  who  wrote  Beggars* 
SmpplicctioHt  were  already  demanding  ''that  these  sturdy 
boobies  should  be  set  abroad  into  the  worid,  to  get  wives  of  theh' 
own,  and  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  according 
to  the  commandment  of  God;  so  might  the  king  be  better 
obeyed,  matrimony  be  better  kept,  the  gospel  better  preached, 
and  none  should  rob  the  poor  of  his  alms."  It  must  be  added 
that  monastic  scandals  were  not  rare;  though  the  majority 
of  the  houses  were  decently  ordered,  jret  the  unexceptionable 
testimony  of  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal  visitations  shows  that 
in  the  years  just  before  the  Reformation  there  was  a  certain 
number  of  them  where  chastity  of  life  and  honesty  of  adminis- 
t  ration  were  equally  unknown.  But  above  all  things  the  church 
was  being  criticized  as  an  imperium  in  imperio,  a  privileged 
body  not  amenable  to  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  subservient 
to  a  foreign  lord— the  pope.  And  it  was  true  that,  much  as 
English  churchmen  might  grumble  at  papal  exactions,  they 
were  generally  ready  as  a  body  to  support  the  pope  against  the 
crown;  the  traditions  of  the  medieval  church  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  do  otherwise.  That  there  would  in  any  case  have 
been  a  new  outbreak  of  anti-clerical  and  anti-papal  agitation 
in  En^and,  under  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  impulse  started 
by  Luther  in  Germany,  is  certain.  But  two  special  causes  gave 
its  particular  colour  to  the  opening  of  the  English  Reformation; 
the  one  was  that  the  king  f^  out  with  the  papacy  on  the  question 
of  his  divorce.  The  other  was  that  the  nation  at  this  moment 
was  chafing  bitterly  against  a  clerical  minbter,  whom  it  (very 
unjustly)  made  responsible  for  the  exorbitant  taxation  which 
h  was  enduring,  In  consequence  of  the  king's  useless  and  un- 
successful foreign  wars.  The  Irony  of  the  situation  lay  In  *the 
facts  that  Henry  was,  so  far  as  dogmatic  views  were  tOMceined. 


a  perfectly  orthodox  priace;  be  had  a  coaridenble  knowledge 
of  the  old  theological  literature,  as  he  had  shown  in  hb  pam- 
phlet against  Luther,  and  thooi^  he  was  ready  to  repress  clerical 
immunities  and  privileges  that  were  Incoavenieiit  to  the  crown, 
he  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  doctrinal  side  of  the  new 
nvck  against  the  system  of  the  medieval  church.  Moreover, 
Wobey,  whose  fall  was  to  synchroniae  with  the  commencement 
of  the  reforming  moivement,  was  if  anything  more  in  sympathy 
with  diange  than  was  hb  master.  He  was  an  enlightmed 
patron  of  the  new  learning,  and  was  inclined  to  take  vigorous 
measures  in  hand  for  the  pruning  away  of  the  abuses  of  the 
churdu  It  b  significant  that  hb  great  college  at  Oxford — 
"  Cardinal's  College  "  as  he  designed  to  caU  it, "  Christ  Church  " 
as  it  b  named  to-day— was  endowed  with  the  revenues  of  some 
score  of  small  monasteries  whkh  he  had  suppressed  oa  the 
ground  that  they  were  usdess  or  ill-conducted.  Hb  mastw 
turned  the  lesson  to  account  a  few  years  later;  but  Henry's 
wholesale  destruction  of  religious  houses  was  carried  out  not  in 
the  interests  of  learning,  to  mainly  in  those  of  the  royal 
exchequer.  (C.  W.  C  0.) 

vn.  Thk  Reformahon  akd  the  Ace  op  Elizabeth 

(1528-160J) 

Wolsey  did  not  fall  through  any  opposiliofa  to  reform;  nor 
was  he  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  divcMrce.  Indeed,  both  in  France 
and  Spain  he  was  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the 
project.  But  be  differed  from  Henry  on  the  question  ^^^ 
of  Catherine's  successor.  Wolsey  desired  a  French  ^^' 
marriage  to  oonsommate  the  breach  upon  which  he  was  now 
bent  with  the  emperor;  and  war,  in  fact^  was  precipitated  with 
Spain  in  1528.  Thb  b  said  to  have  been  done  without  Henry's 
consent;  he  certainly  wbfaed  to  avoid  war  with  Charies  V.,  and 
peace  was  made  after  six  months  of  passive  hostility.  Nor  did 
Henry  want  a  French  princess;  hb  affections  were  fixed  for 
the  time  on  Anne  Boleyn,  and  she  was  the  hope  of  the  anti- 
dericd  party.  The  crisb  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  failure  of 
WcAse/s  plan  to  obtain  a  divorce.  OriginaUy  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  were  competent 
without  recourse  to  Rome.  Vfckaey  deprecated  thb  procedure, 
and  apph'cation  was  made  to  Clement  VIL  Wolsey  relied  upon 
hb  Frendi  and  Italian  allies  to  exert  the  necessary  powers  of 
persuasion;  and  in  1598  a  French  army  crossed  the  Alps, 
marched  through  Italy  and  threatened  to  drive  Charies  V.  out 
of  Naples.  Clement  was  in  a  position  to  listen  to  Henrjr's 
prayer;  and  Campeggio  was  oommisatoned  with  Wolsey  to  hear 
the  suit  and  grant  the  divorce. 

•  No  sooner  had  Campeggio  started  dian  the  fortunes  of  war 
changed.    The  French  were  driven  out  of  Naples,  and  the 

Imperialbts  again  dominated  Rome;  the  Church,     ^ ,, 

wrote  Clement  to  Campeggio,  was  completely  in  the  JJJII'** 
power  of  Charles  V.  The  cardinal,  therefore,  must  on  ^h^mmw 
no  account  pronounce  against  Charies's  aunt;  if  he 
could  not  persuade  Henry  and  Catherine  to  agree  on  a  mutual 
separation,  he  must  simply  pass  the  time  and  come  to  no  con- 
clusion. Hence  it  was  June  1529  before  the  court  got  to  work  at 
all,  and  then  its  proceedings  were  only  preparatory  to  an  adjourn- 
ment and  revocation  of  the  suit  to  Rome  in  August.  Clement  VIL 
had,  in  hb  own  words,  made  up  hb  mind  to  live  and  die  an 
imperiah'st;  the  last  remnants  of  the  French  army  in  Italy  had 
been  routed,  and  the  pope  had  periorce  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Barcelona,  a  sort  of  fomlly  compact  between  himsdf  and 
Charles,  whereby  he  undertook  to  protect  Charles's  aunt,  and  the 
emperor  to  support  the  Media  dynasty  in  Florence.  Thb  peace 
was  amplified  at  the  treaty  of  Cambrai  (August  1529)  into  a 
general  European  pacification  in  which  England  had  no  voice. 
So  far  had  it  fallen  since  1521. 

In  every  direction  Wolsey  had  failed,  and  his  faOure  Involved 
the  triumph  of  the  forces  which  he  had  opposed.  The  fate  of 
the  papal  system  in  England  was  bound  up  with  his  personal 
fortunes.  It  was  he  and  he  alone  who  had  kept  pariiament  at 
arm's  length  and  the  enemies  of  the  church  at  bay.  He  hid 
Interested  the  king,  and  to  some  extent  the  nation,  in  a  spirited 
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fotdgn  policy*  had  diverted  their  fctt^tiw  Irom 
queslioiis,  and  bad  suved  ofl  that,  parliammtaiy  attack  on  the 
church  which  had  been  threatened  fifteen  years  beCoN.  Now 
he  was  doomed,  and  both  Campcggio  and  Cardinal  dn  BeUay 
were  able  to  send  their  govenuucnts  accurate  outlines  of  the 
future  poUcy  of  Henry  VIIL  The  church  was  lo  be  robbed  of 
(ts  wealth,  iu  power  and  iu  privileges,  and  the  papal  jurisdiction 
was  to  be  abolished.  In  October  Wolsey  was  deprived  of  the 
great  seal,  and  surrendered  nwny  of  1^  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments, though  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  archbishopric  of  York 
which  he  now  visited  for  the  first  time.  The  first  lay  ministry 
since  Edward  the  Confessor's  time  Came  into  office;  Sir  Thomas 
More  became  lord  chancellor,  and  Anne  Boleyn's  father  lord 
privy  seal;  the  only  prominent  cleric  who  renuined  in  office 
was  Stephen  Gardiner,  who  succeeded  Wolsey  as  bishop  of 
Winchester. 

Parliament  met  in  November  1529  and  passed  many  acts 
against  clerical  exactions,  mortuaries,  probate  dues  and 
pluralities,  which  evoked  a  passionate  protest  from 
Bishop  Fisher:  "  Now,  with  the  Commons,"  he  cried 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  '*  is  nothing  but '  Down  with 
^^''  the  Church.'  **  During  1 530  Henry's  agents  were  busy 
abroad  making  that  appeal  on  the  divorce  to  the  univer- 
silies  which  Cranmer  bad  suggested.  In  1531  the  clergy 
in  convocation,  terrified  by  the  charge  (d  pracmuuwe  brought 
against  them  for  recognizing  Wolsey's  legatine  auth<Hity,  paid 
Henry  a  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  pounds  and  recognized 
him  as  supreme  head  of  the  church  so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ 
would  allow.  The  details  of  this  surrender  were  worked  out 
by  king  and  Commons  in  1532;  but  Gardiner  and  More  secured 
the  rejection  by  the  Lords  of  the  bill  in  which  they  were  embodied, 
and  it  was  not  till  1533,  when  More  had  ceased  to  be  chancellor 
and  Gardiner  to  be  Kcretary,  that  a  parb'amcntary  statute 
annihilated  the  independent  legislative  authority  of  the  church. 
An  act  was,  however,  passed  in  1532  empowering  the  king,  if 
he  thought  fit,  to  stop  the  payment  of  annates  to  Rome.  Henry 
suspended  his  consent  in  order  to  induce,  the  pope  io  grant 
Cranmer  bis  bulls  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  where  be  suc- 
ceeded Warham  late  in  1 532.  The  stratagem  was  successful,  and 
Henry  cast  off  all  disguise.  The  act  of  annates  was  confirmed; 
another  prohibiting  appeals  to  Rome  and  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  bishops  without  recourse  to  the  papacy  was 
passed;  and  Cranmer  declared  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine 
null  and  void  and  that  with  Anne  Boleyn,  which  had 
taken  place  about  January  25,  1533,  valid.  Anne 
was  crowned  in  June,  and  on  the  7tb  of  September  the 
future  Queen  Elizabeth  was  born.  At  length  in  1534 
Clement  VII.  concluded  the  case  at  Rome,  pronouncing 
in  favour  of  Catherine's  marriage,  and  drawing  up  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication against  Henry  and  his  abettors.  But  be  did 
not  venture  to  publish  it;  public  opinion  in  Engbnd,  while 
hostile  10  the  divorce,  was  not  in  favour  of  the  clergy  or  the  pope, 
and  the  rivalry  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  was  too  bitter 
to  ^permit  of  joint,  or  even  isolated,  action  against  Henry. 
Charles  was  only  too  anxious  to  avoid  the  duty  of  carrying  out 
the  pope's  commands,  and  a  year  later  he  was  once  more  involved 
in  war  with  France.  Henry  was  able  to  deal  roughly  with  such 
manifestations  as  Elizabeth  Barton's  visions,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1534  toobtain  from  parliament  the  Act  of  Supremacy 
n^Attaf  ^hicj,  transferred  to  him  the  juridical,  though  not  the 
spiritual,  powers  of  the  pope«  No  penalties  were 
attached  to  this  act,  but  another  passed  in  the  same 
session  made  it  treason  to  attempt  to  deprive  the  king  of  any 
of  his  titles,  of  which  supreme  bead  of  the  church  was  one, 
being  incorporated  in  the  royal  style  by  letters  patent  of  January 
1535.  Fisher  and  More  were  executed  on  this  charge;  they  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  previous  year  for  objecting  to  take  the 
form  of  oath  to  the  succession  as  vested  in  Anne  Boleyn's  children 
which  the  commissioners  prescribed.  But  their  lives  could  only 
be  forfeit  on  the  supposition  that  they  sought  to  deprive  the 
kii^  of  his  royal  supremacy.  Many  of  the  friars  observant  of 
preenVrich  and  monks  of  the  Charterhouse  were  involved  in  a 
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iiagar  fate,  bdtiheiewaao  general  ledttance,  and  HcDty,  now 
inspired  or  helped  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  was  able  to  proceed 
with  the  next  step  ia  the  Reformation,  the  disftihition  of  the 
monasteriea. 

It  was  Cecil's  opinion  twenty-five  years  later  that,  but  for 
the  dissdution,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  could  not  have 
succeeded..  Such  a  reason  could  hardly  be  avowed,  f|g^„^ 
and  justificatiMk  had  to  be  sought  in  the  condition  of  titmatH^ 
the  monasteries  themselves.  The  action  of  Wolsey  and 
other  bishops  before  r529^  the  report  of  a  commission 
of  rardinab  appointed  by  Paul  III.  in  153s,  the  subsequent 
cxperienct  of  other,  even  Catholic,  countries  give  collateral 
support  to  the  conclusions  of  the  visitors  appmnted  by  Cromwell, 
although  they  were  dictated  by  a  desire  not  to  deal  out  impartial 
justice,  but  to  find  reasons  for  a  policy  already  ad<^ted  in 
princi|rfe.  That  they  exaggerated  the  evik  <^  monastic  life 
hardly  admits  of  doubt;  but  even  a  Henry  VIII.  and  a  Thomaa 
Cromwell  would  not  have  dared  lo  at  lack ,  or  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing, the  monasteries  had  they  retained  their  original  purity  and 
influence.  As  it  was  their  doubtful  reputation  and  financial 
embarrassments  enabled  Henry  to  offer  them  as  a  gigaiktic  bribe 
to  the  upper  daises  of  the  laity,  and  the  Reformation  parliament 
met  for  its  last  session  early  in  1536  to  give  effect  to  the  reports 
of  the  visitors  and  lo  the  king's  and  their  own  desires. 

But  it  had  barely  been  dissolved  in  April  when  it  became 
necessary  to  call  another.  In  January  the  death  of  Catherine 
had  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn,  but  Annc'a 
happiness  was  short-lived.  Two  miscarriages  and  the  failure 
lo  produce  the  requisite  male  heir  linked  her  in  Henry's  mind 
)and  in  misfortune  to  Catherine;  unlike  Catherine  she  was  un- 
popular and  not  above  suspicion.  The  story  of  her  tragedy  b 
still  one  of  the  most  horrible  and  mysterious  pages  in  Encjish 
history.  It  is  certain  that  Henry  was  tired  and  wanted  to  gel 
rid  of  her;  but  if  she  were  innocent,  why  were  charges  brought 
against  her  which  were  not  brought  against  Catherine  of  Aragon 
and  Anne  of  Cleves?  and  why  were  four  other  victims  sacrificed 
when  one  would  have  been  enough?  The  peers  a  year  before 
could  acquit  Lord  Dacre;  would  they  have  condemned  the  queen 
without  some  show  of  evidence?  and  unless  there  was  suspicious 
evidence,  her  daughter  was  inhuman  in  making  no  effort  subse- 
quently to  dear  her  mother's  character.  However  that  may  be, 
Anne  was  not  only  condemned  and  qcecuted,  but  her  itiirBg^B 
marriage  was  declared  invalid  and  her  daughter  a  •tQmum 
bastard.  Parliament  was  required  lo  establish  the  j**f» 
succession  on  the  ne\  basis  of  Henry's  new  queen,  *""* 
Jane  Seymour.  It  also  empowered  the  king  to  leave  the  crown 
by  will  if  he  had  no  legitimate  issue;  but  the  illegitimate  son, 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  in  whose  favour  this  provision  is  said  to 
have  been  conceived,  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Fortunately  for  Henry,  Queen  Jane  roused  no  domestic  or 
foreign  animosities;  Charles  V.  aiui  Francis  I.  were  at  war; 
and  the  pope's  and  Pole's  attempt  to  profit  by  the 
Pilgrimage  of -Grace  came  too  late  to  produce  any  effect 
except  the  ruin  of  Pole's  family.  The  two  risings  of 
1536  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  were  provoked 
partly  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  partly  by  the  collec- 
tion of  a  subsidy  and  fears  of  fresh  taxation  on  births,  marriages 
and  burials,  and  partly  by  the  protestantizing  Ten  Articles  of 
1536  and  Cromwell's  Injunctions*  They  were  conservative 
demonstrations  in  favour  of  a  restoration  of  the  old  order  by 
means  of  a  change  of  ministry,  but  not  a  change  of  dynasty. 
The  Lincolnshire  rising  was  over  before  the  middle  of  October; 
the  more  serious  revolt  in  Yorkshire  under  Askc  lasted  through 
the  winter.  Henry's  h'eutenants  were  tompelled  to  temporize 
and  make  concessions.  Aske  was  invited  to  come  to  London  and 
hoodwinked  by  Henry  into  believing  that  the  Icing  was  really 
bent  on  restoration  and  reform.  But  an  impatient  outburst  <^ 
the  insurgents  and  a  foolish  attempt  to  seize  Hull  and  Scar- 
borough gave  Henry  an  excuse  for  repudiating  the  concessions 
made  in  his  name.  He  could  afford  to' do  so  because  England 
south  of  the  Trent  remained  staunchcr  to  him  than  Englflind 
north  of  it  did  to  the  Pilgrimage.    Aske  and  other  leaders  were 
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tried  and  executed,  and  summary  vengeaihce  was  wreaked  on 
the  northern  counties,  e^>edally  on  the  monasteries.  The  one 
satisfactory  outcome  was  the  establishment  of  the  Council  of 
the  North,  which  gave  the  shires  between  the  Border  and  the 
Trent  a  stronger  and  more  efficient  government  than  they  had 
ever  had  before. 

Probably  the  Pilgrimage  had  some  effect  in  moderating 
Henry's  progress.  The  monasteries  did  not  benefit  and  in 
«  «.  '  53*"^  539  ^^^  greater  were  invdved  in  the  fate  which 
^J[3^2?»  ^'^  already  overtaken  the  less.  But  no  further  ad- 
vances were  made  towards  Protestantism  after  the 
publication  and  authorisation  of  the  "  Great  "  Bible  in  English. 
The  Lutheran  divines  who  came  to  EngUmd  in  1538  with  a 
project  for  a  theological  union  were  rebuffed;  the  parliament 
elected  in  1539  was  Catholic,  and  only  the  reforming  bishops  in 
the  House  of  Lords  offered  any  resistance  to  the  Six  Articles 
which  reaffirmed  the  chief  points  in  Catholic  doctrine  and 
practice.  Th\B  alliance  between  pope,  emperor  and  French 
lung  induced  Henry  to  acquiesce  in  Cromwell's  scheme  for  a 
political  understanding  with  Cleves  and  the  Schmalkaldic  League, 
which  might  threaten  Charles  V.'s  position  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  but  could  not  be  of  much  direct  advantage  to 
England.  Cromwell  rashly  sought  to  wed  Henry  to  this  policy, 
proposed  Anne  of  Cleves  as  a  bride  for  Henry,  now  once  more 
a  widower,  and  represented  the  marriage  as  England's  sole 
protection  against  a  Catholic  league.  Henry  put  his  neck  under 
the  yoke,  but  soon  discovered  that  there  was  no  necessity;  for 
Charles  and  Francis  were  already  beginning  to  quarrel  and  bad 
no  thought  of  a  joint  attack  on  England.  The  dis* 
covery  was  fatal  to  Cromwell;  after  a  severe  struggle 
in  the  council  he  was  abandoned  to  his  enemies, 
attainted  of  treason  and  executed.  Anne's  marriage 
was  declared  null,  and  Henry  found  a  fifth  queen  in  Catherine 
Howard,  a  niece  0^  Norfolk,  a  prot6g6e  of  Gardiner,  and  a  friend 
of  the  Catholic  church. 

Nevertheless  there  was  no  reversal  of  what  had  been  done, 
only  a  check  to  the  rate  of  progress.  Cranmer  remained  arch- 
bishop and  compiled  an  English  Litany,  while  Catherine  Howard 
soon  ceased  to  be  queen;  charges  of  loose  conduct,  which  in  her 
case  at  any  rate  were  not  instigated  by  the  king,  were  made 
against  her  and  she  was  brought  to  the  block;  she  was  succeeded 
by  Catherine  Parr,  a  mild  patron  of  the  new  learning.  The  Six 
Articles  were  only  fitfully  put  in  (execution,  especially  in  1543 
and  1546:  all  the  plots  against  Cranmer  failed;  and  before  he 
died  Henry  was  even  considering  the  advisability  of  further 
steps  in  the  religious  refonnation,  apart  from  mere  spoliation 
like  the  confiscation  of  the  chantry  lands. 

But  Scotland,  Ireland  and  foreign  affairs  concerned  him  most. 
Something  substantial  was  achieved  in  Ireland;  the  papal 
p^Hcyig  sovereignty  was  abolished  and  Henry  received  from 
iniMaa  the  Irish  parliament  the  title  of  king  instead  of  lord  of 
amd  Ireland.    The  process  was  begun  of  converting  Irish 

**•*'■■*  chieftains  into  English  peers  which  eventually  divorced 
the  Irish  people  from  their  natural  leaders;  and  principles  of 
English  law  and  government  were  ^rcad  bcvond  the  Pale. 
In  Scotland  Henry  was  less  fortunate.  He  failed  to  win  over 
James  V.  to  his  anti -papal  policy,  revived  the  feudal  claim  to 
suzerainty,  won  the  battle  of  Sol  way  Moss  (1542),  and  then  after 
James's  death  bribed  and  threatened  the  Scots  estates  into 
concluding  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  their  infant  queen  and 
Henry's  son.  The  diurch  in  Scotland  led  by  Beaton,  and  the 
French  party  led  by  James  V.'s  widow,  Mary  of  Guise,  soon 
reversed  this  decision,  and  Hertford's  heavy  hand  was  (1544) 
laid  on  Edinburgh  in  revenge.  France  was  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  Henry  was  thus  induced  once  more  to  join  Charles  Y 
in  war  (1543)-  The  joint  invasion  ofi544  led  to  the  capture  of 
Boulogne,  but  the  emperor  made  peace  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
Lutherans  and  left  Henry  at  war  with  France.  The  French 
attempted  to  retaliate  in  1545,  and  burnt  some  villages  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  But  their  expedition 
was  a  failure,  and  peaxre  was  made  in  1546,  by  which  Henry 
undertook  to  restore  Boulogne  in  eight  years'  time  on  payment 
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of  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Scotland  was  not  included  In 
the  pacification,  and  when  Henry  died  (January  28, 1547)  he  was 
busy  preparing  to  renew  his  attempt  on  Scotland's  independence. 

He  left  a  council  of  sixteen  to  rule  during  his  son's  minority. 
The  balance  of  parties  which  had  existed  since  Cromwell's  fall 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  last  months  oi  the  reign 
by  the  attainder  of  Norfolk  and  his  son  Surrey,  and 
the  exclusion  of  Gardiner  and  Hiiriby  from  the  council 
of  regency.  Men  of  the  hew  learning  prevailed,  and  Hertford 
(later  duke  of  Somerset),  as  uncle  to  Edward  VI.,  was  made  pro- 
tector of  the  realm  and  governor  of  the  king's  person.  He  soon 
succeeded  in  removing  the  trammels  imposed  upon  his  authority, 
and  made  himself  king  in  everything  but  name.  He  used  hb 
arbitrary  power  to  modify  the  de^>otic  system  of  the  Tudors; 
aU  treason  laws  since  Edward  UL,  all  heresy  laws,  all  restrictions 
upon  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures  were  removed  In  the  first 
parliament  of  the  reign,  and  various  securities  for  liberty  were 
enacted.  The  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  pngnn 
the  altar  In  both  elentents  was  permitted,  the  Catholic  •/!*• 
interpretation  of  the  mass  was  rendered  optional, 
images  were  removed,  and  English  was  introduced 
into  nearly  the  whole  of  the  church  service.  In  the  following 
session  (i 548-1 549)  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity  authorized  the 
first  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  met  with  strenuous  resistance 
in  Devon  and  in  Cornwall,  where  rebdlions  added  to  the  thicken- 
ing troubles  of  the  protector. 

His  adminbtration  was  singulariy  unsuccessful.  In  1547  he 
Won  the  great  but  barren  victory  of  Pinkie  Cleugh  over  the 
Scots,  and  attempted  to  push  on  the  marriage  and  ^^^i,^ 
union  by  a  mixture  of  condUation  and  coercion.  He  tntioa 
made  genuine  and  considerable  concessions  to  Scottish  •#<*• 
feeling,  guaranteeing  autonomy  and  freedom  of  trade,  yjl^.'^ 
and  suggesting  that  the  two  realms  should  adopt  the 
indifferent  style  of  the  empire  of  Great  Britain.  But  he  also 
seized  Haddington  in  1548,  held  by  force  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lowlands,  and,  when  Mary  was  transported  to  France,  revived 
the  <Ad  feudal  claims  which  he  had  dropped  in  1547.  France 
was,  as  ever,  the  backbone  of  the  Scots  resistance;  men  and 
money  poured  into  Edinburgh  to  assist  Mary  of  Guise  and  the 
French  faction.  The  protector's  offer  to  restore  Boulogne  could 
not  purchase  French  acquiescence  in  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland;  and  the  bickerings  on  the  borders  in  France  and 
open  fighting  in  Scotland  led  the  French  to  declare  war  on 
England  in  August  1549.  They  were  encouraged  by  dissensions 
in  England.  Somerset's  own  brother,  Thomas  Seymour,  jealous 
of  the  protector,  intrigued  against  the  government;  he  sought 
to  secure  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  the  favour  of  Edward  VI.  and 
the  support  of  the  Suffolk  line,  secretly  married  Catherine  Parr, 
and  abused  his  office  as  lord  high  admiral  to  make  friends  with 
pirates  and  other  enemies  of  order.  Foes  of  the  family,  such  as 
Warwick  and  Southampton,  saw  in  lus  factious  conduct  the 
means  of  ruining  both  the  brothers.  Seymour  was  brought 
to  the  block,  and  the  weak  consent  of  the  protector  serio)isIy 
damaged  him  in  the  public  eye.  Hb  notorious  sympathy  with 
the  peasantry  further  alienated  the  official  classes  and  landed 
gentry,  and  his  campaign  against  enclosures  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  Strongest  forces  of  the  time.  The  remedial 
measures  which  he  favoured  failed;  and  the  rising  of  Ket  in 
Norfolk  and  others  less  important  in  nearly  all  the  counties  of 
England,  made  Somerset's  position  impossible.  Bedford  and 
Herbert  suppressed  the  rebellion  in  the  west,  Warwick  that  in 
Norfolk  (Julv- August  1549).  They  then  combined  with  the 
majority  of  the  council  anid  the  discontented  Catholii^s  to  remove 
the  protector  from  office  and  imprison  him  in  the  Tower  (October). 

The  Catholics  hq;)ed  for  reaction,  the  restoration  of  the  mass, 
and  the  rdease  of  Gardiner  and  Boimer,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  resbtance  to  the  protector^  ecclesiastical  ^^^4,^^, 
policy.    But  Warwick  meant  to  rely  on  Che  Protestant  tnti»a  •i 
extrembts;  by  January  1550  the  Catholics  had  been  iheduu  of 
expelled  from  the  council,  and  the-  pace  of  the  Ref  orma  JJjJJj?* 
tlon  increased  instead  of  diminisShing.    Peace  was  made 
with  prance  by  the  sunendec  of  Boulogne  and  abandonmeot 
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and  a  dean  sweep  was  made  of  thecpiscopal  bench.  An  emiiienUy 
•afe  and  schdariy  archbishop  was  found  in  Matthew  Parker, 
who  had  not  made  himself  notorioos  by  resistance  to  authority 
even  under  Mary.  The  lower  clergy  were  more  amenable;  the 
two  hundred  who  alone  are  said  to  have  been  ejected  should 
perhaps  be  multiplied  by  five;  but  even  so  they  were  not 
one  in  seven,  and  these  seven  were  clergy  who  had  been  pro- 
mot^  in  Mary's  reign,  or  who  had  stood  the  celibate  and  other 
tests  of  1 553-1 554*  Into  the  balance  must  be  thrown  the 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  zealots  who  had  fled  abroad 
and  returned  in  1558-1559.  The  net  result  was  that  a  few 
years  later  the  lower  house  of  convocation  only  rejected  by 
one  vote  a  very  puritanical  petition  against  vestments  and  other 
"  popish  dregs." 

The  next  step  was  to  expand  the  principle  of  England  for 
the  English  into  that  of  Britahi  for  the  British,  and  Knox's 
reformation  in  1559-1560  provided  an  opportunity 
foritsappUcation.  By  timely  and  daring  intervention 
Scotlamd,  '°  Scotland  Elisabeth  procured  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  bag  and  baggage  from  North  Britain,  and  that 
French  avenue  to  England  was  closed  fbr  ever.  The  logic  of  this 
plan  was  not  applied  to  Ireland;  there  it  was  to  be  Ireland  for 
the  English  for  many  a  generation  yet  to  come;  and  so  Ireland 
remuned  Achilles'  heel,  the  vulnerable  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  Protestant  religion  was  forced  upon  the  Irish  in  a 
foreign  tongue  and  garb  and  at  the  point  of  foreign  pikes;  and 
national  sentiment  sui^rted  the  ancient  faith  and  the  ancient 
habits  in  resistance  to  the  Saxon  innovations.  In  other  directions 
the  expansion  of  Engkind,  the  third  stage  in  the  development  of 
Elizabeth's  policy,  was  more  successful.  The  attractions  of  the 
Spanish  Main  converted  the  seafaring  folk  of  south-west  Eng- 
land into  hardy  Protestants,  who  could  on  conscientious 
as  well  as  other  grounds  contest  a  papal  allocation 
tk0  of  new  worlds  to  Spain  and  Portugal.    Their  monopoly 

SpaaMt  was  broken  up  by  Hawkins,  Drake,  Frobisher,  Raleigh, 
J^***  and  scores  of  others  who  recognized  no  peace  beyond 
the  line;  and  although,  as  far  as  actual  colonies  went, 
the  results  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  singularly  meagre,  the  idea 
had  taken  root  and  the  ground  had  been  prepared.  In  every 
direction  English  influence  penetrated,  and  Englishmen  before 
1603  might  be  found  in  every  quartet  of  the  ^obe,  f (blowing 
Drake's  lead  into  the  Pacific,  painfully  breaking  the  ice  in  search 
of  a  north-east  or  a  north-west  passage,  hunting  for  slaves  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  journeying  in  caravans  across  the  stq>pes  of 
Russia  into  central  Asia,  bargaining  with  the  T^uxkB  on  the 
shores  of  the  Golden  Horn,  or  with  the  Greeks  in  the  Levant, 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  of  the 
colonies  of  Virginia  and  Newfoundland. 

This  expansion  was  mainly  at  the  expense  of  Spain;  but  at 
flrst  Spain  was  regarded  as  Elizabeth's  friend,  not  Fiance. 
France  had  a  rival  candidate  for  Eh'zabeth's  throne 
in  Mary  Stuart,  the  wife  of  the  dauphin  who  soon 
(1559)  became  Iring  as  Francis  II.;  ansl  Spanish  favour 
was  sought  to  neutralize  this  threat.  Fortunately  for 
Elizabeth,  Francis  died  in  1560,  and  the  French  government 
passed  into  Che  hands  of  Catherine  de'  Medid,  yrho  had  no  cause 
to  k>ve  her  daughter-in-kw  and  the  Guises  France,  too,  was 
soon  paralysed  by  the  wars  of  religion  which  Elizabeth  judidously 
fomented  with  anything  but  rdigious  motives.  Mary  Stuart 
returned  to  ScotUnd  wi^  nothing  but  her  brains  and  her  charms 
on  which  to  rely  in  her  struggle  with  her  people  and  her  rivaL 
She  was  well  equipped  In  both  respects,  but  human  passions 
spoilt  her  chance;  her  heart  turned  her  hauL  Eh'zabeth's  head 
was  stronger  and  she  had  no  heart  at  aU.  When  Mary  nuurried 
Damley  she  had  the  ball  at  her  feet;  the  pair  had  the  best 
claims  to  the  English  succession  and  enjoyed  the  united  affections 
of  the  Catholics.  But  they  soon  ceased  to  love  one  another,  and 
could  not  control  their  jealousies.  There  folbwed  rapidly  the 
murders  of  Rizzio  and  Damley,  the  Bothwell  marriage,  Mar/s 
defeat,  captivity,  and  flight  into  England  (1568).  It  was  a 
difficult  problem  for  Elizabeth  to  solve;  to  let  Mary  go  to 
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France  was  pBrMnHilg  a  godd  deal  more  timA  a  pftwn  ta  her 
enemies;  to  lestora  her  by  fofce  lo  her  Scottish  throne  might 
have  been  heroic,  but  it  certainly  was  not  politics;  to  hand  her 
over  to  her  Scottish  foes  was  too  mean  even  for  Elizabeth;  and  tt> 
keep  her  in  England  was  to  nurse  a  spark  in  a  powder-magazine. 
Mary  was  detsined  in  the  -hope  that  the  spark  might  be  carefully 
Isolated. 

But  there  was  too  much  Inflammable  material  about.    The 
duke  of  Norfolk  was  a  Protestant,  but  his  convictions  were 
weaker  than  his  ambition,  and  he  fell  a  viaim  to   ^uaciiim 
Mary's  unseen  charms.  The  Catholic  north  of  England  ^luS^ 
was  to  rise  under  the  earls  of  Westmorland  and  Mtf«x- 
Northumberland,  who  objected  to  Elizabeth's  sdzure  ^omautat- 
of  their  mines  and  jurisdictions  as  well  as  to  her  pro-  SSL^ 
scription  of  their  foith;  and  the  pope  was*  to  assist 
with  a  buR  of  deposition.    Norfolk,  however,  played  the  coward ; 
the  bull  came  ncsirly  a  year  too  late,  and  the  rebellion -of  the  earls 
(1569)  was  easfly  crushed.    But  the  conspirades  did  not  end, 
and  Spain  began  to  take  a  hand.    EUaabeth,  partly  in  revenge 
for  the  treatment  of  Hawkins  and  Drake  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa, 
seized  some  Spanish  treasure  on  its  way  to  the  Netherlands 
(Dec.  X569).    Alva's  operations  were  fatally  handicapped  by 
this  disaster,  but  Philip  was  too  much  involved  in  the  Nether- 
lands to  dedare  war  on  En^and.    But  his  friendship  for  Elim- 
beth  had  received  a  shock,  and  henceforth  his- finger  ^_^_ 
may  be  traced  in  most  of  the  plots  against  her,  of  which  fj!^ 
the  Ridolfi  conspiracy  was  the  first    It  cost  Norfolk  mH!^^, 
his  head  and  Mary  more  of  her  scanty  liberty.  Eliza-  RtiaUMu 
beth  also  began  to  look  to  France,  and  in  X572,  by  the  Jjj*^  ^ 
treaty  of  Blois,  Fkance  instead  of  Spain  beomae  Eng-  «^,i, 
land's  ally,  while  Philip  constituted  himself  as  Mar3r^ 
patron.    The  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  placed  a  severe  strain 
upon  the  new  alliance,  but  was  not  fatal  to  it.    A  series  of 
prolonged  but  hollow  marriage  negotiations  between  Elizabeth 
and  first  Anjou  (afterwards  Henry  lU.)  and  then  Alen^n 
(afterwards  duke  of  Anjou)  served  to  keep  up  appearances. 
But  the  friendship  was  never  warm;  Elizabeth's  relations  with 
the  Huguenots  on  the  one  hand  and  her  fear  of  French  designs 
on  the  Netherlands  on  the  other  prevented  much  cordiality. 
But  the  alliance  stood  in  the  way  of  a  Franco-Spanish  agreement, 
limited  Elizabeth's  sympathy  with  the  French  Protestants,  and 
enabled  her  to  give  more  countenance  than  she  otherwise  might 
have  done  to  the  Dutch. 

Gradually  PhiUp   grew  more  hostile   under  provocation; 
slowly  he  came  to  the  condusion  that  he  could  never  subdue 
the  Dutch  or  check  English  attacks  on  the  Spanish 
Main  without  a  conquest  of  England.  Simultaneously   JJ^ 
the   oonnter-R^onnation   b^an  -  its   attacks;    the    mUtiomt 
**  Jesuit  invasion  "  took  place  in  1580,  and  Campion 
went  to  the  block.    A  papal  and  Spanish  attempt  upon  Ireland 
in  the  same  year  was  foiled  at  Smerwick.    But  more  important 
was  Philip's  acquisition  of  the  throneof  Portugal  with  its  harbours, 
its  colonies  and  its  marine.    This  for  the  first  time  gave  him  » 
real  command  of  the  sea,  and  at  least  douUed  the  chances  of 
a  successful  attack  upon  England.    But  Phih'p's  mind  moved 
slowly  and  only,  on  provocation.    It  took  a  year  or  two  to  sat^y 
him  that  Portugal  was  really  his;  not  until  1583  was  the  fleet 
of  the  pretender  Don  Antonio  destroyed  in  the  Azores.    The 
victor,  Santa  Cruz,  then  suggested  an  armada  against  En^and, 
but  the  English  Catholics  could  not  be  brought  into  line  with  a 
Spanish  invasion.    The  various  attempts  to  square  James  VL 
of  Scotland  had  not  been  successful,  and  events  in  the  Nether- 
lands  and  in  France  disturbed  Philip's  calculations.    But  hia 
purpose  was  now  probably  fixed.    After  the  murder  of  WiUiana 
the  Silent  (1584)  Elizabeth  sided  more  openly  with  the  Dutch; 
the  Spanish  ambassador  Mendoza  was  expelled  from  England 
for  his  intrigues  with  Elizabeth's  enemies  (1586);  and   jj^^^^j^ 
on  the  discovery  of  Babington's  plot  Elizabeth  yielded   «/  Mmty, 
to  the  demand  of  her  parliament  and  her  ministers   #■•»•< 
for  Mary's  execution  (1587);  her  death  removed  the   ^^ 
only  possible  centre  for  a  Catholic  rebellion  in  case 
of  a  Spanish  atuck. .  It  also  removed  Philip's  hut  <foubta» 
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Mary  had  kft  him  her  daims  to  the  EogKih  throne,  and  he 
might,  m>w  that  the  was  oat  of  his  path,  hope  to  treat  Kngland 
like  FtortugaL  Drake'a  "siageing  ot  Philip's  beard"  in  Cadis 
bsrbour  in  1587  ddayed  the  expedition  for  a  year,  and  a  storm 
a|^  postponed  it  in  the  eaiiy  summer  of  1588.  At  length  the 
armada  sailed  in  July  under  the  incompetent  dnke  of  Medina 
Sidonia;  its  object  wits  to  senire  command  of  the  narrow  seas 
and  facilitate  the  transport  of  Parma's  army  from  the  Netber> 
lands  to  England.  But  Philip  after  his  twenty  years'  experience 
in  the  Netherlands  can  hardly  have  hoped  to  conquer  a  bigger 
and  richer  country  with  scantier  means  and  forces.  He  relied 
in  fact  upon  a  domestic  explosion,  and  the  aimada 
j[J|^^2^  was  only  to  be  the  torch.  This  miscakuktion  made 
tss$,  it  a  hopeless  enterprise  from  the  first.  Scarcely  an 
English  Catholic  would  have  raised  a  finger  in  PUUp's 
favour;  and  when  he  could  not  subdue  the  two  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zeeland,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  could  have 
simultaneously  subdued  thein  and  En^and  m  welL  English 
armies  were  not  perhaps  very  efficient,  but  thtf  were  as  good 
as  the  material  with  which  Wilfiam-  of  Onnge  began  his 
task.  Philip,  however,  was  never  given  the  opportunity. 
His  armada  was  severe^  handled  in  a  week's  fighting  on  its 
way  vp  the  Channel,  tJkd  was  driven  off  the  En^ish  ports 
into  .the  German  Ocean;  there  a  south-west  gak  drove  it 
far  from  ita  rcndeavous,  and  completed  the  havoc  whkh  the 
English  ships  had  begun.  A  misenibte  remnant  alone  escaped 
destruction  jn  its  perilous  flight  round  th6  north  and  west  of 
Scotland. 

The  defeat  of  the  armada  was  the  beginning  and  not  the  end 
of  the  war;  and  there  were  moments  between  1588  and  1605 
when  England  was  more  seriously  alarmed  than  in  1588.  The 
Spaniards  seized  Calais  in  I5g6;  at  another  time  they  threatened 
En^and  from  Brest,  and  the  ''invisible"  armada  of  XS99 
created  %  greater  panic  than  the  "  invincible  "  armada  of  1588. 
It  was  not  till  the  very  end  of  the  reign  that  what  was  in  some 
ways  the  most  dangerous  of  Spanish  aggressions  was  foiled  at' 
Kiasale.  Nor  were  the  English  counter-attacks  very  happy; 
the  attempt  on  Portugal  in  1589  under  Drake  and  Norris  proved 
a  complete  failure.  The  raid  on  Cadis  under  Essex  and  Raleigh 
in  X  596  was  attended  with  better  resuUs,  but  the  **  Isbmds  " 
voyage  to  the  Asores  in  15^7  was  a  very  partial  success^  Still 
it  was  now  a  war  upon  more  or  less  equal  terms,  and  there  was 
httle  more  likelihood  that  it  would  end  with  England's  than 
with  Spain's  loss  of  national  independence.  The  subjection 
of  the  Netherlands  was  now  almost  out  of  the  question,  and 
although  Elizabeth's  hc!p  had  not  enabled  the  Protestant  cause 
to  win  in  France,  Henry  IV.  built  up  a  national  monarchy 
which  would  be  quite  as  effectual  a  bar  to  the  ambitiona  of 
Spain. 

Elizabeth  had  in  fact  safely  piloted  England  through  the 
Struggle  to  assert  its  national  independence  in  religion  and 
politics  and  its  claim  to  a  share  in  the  new  inheritance 
which  had  been  opened  up  for  the  nations  of  Europe; 
and  the  passionate  loyalty  which  had  supported  her  as 
the  embodiment  of  England's  aspirations  somewhat 
cooled  in  her  declining  years.  She  herself  grew  more  cautious 
and  conservative  than  ever,  and  was  regarded  as  an  obstacle 
by  the  hotheads  in  war  and  religion.  She  sided  with  the 
"  scribes,"  Burghley  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  against  the  men  of 
war,  Essex  and  Raleigh;  and  she  abetted  Whitgift's  rigorous 
persecution  of  the  Puritans  whose  discontent  with  her  wia  media 
was  rancorously  txpieaatd  in  the  Mwtin  Marprelate  tracts. 
Essex's  folly  and  failure  to  crush  Hugh  O'Neill's  rebeUion  (i  599), 
the  most  serious  effort  made  in  the  reign  to  throw  off  the  Eaf^hih 
yoke  in  Ireland,  involved  him  in  treason  and  brouf^t  him  to 
the  block.  Parliament  was  beginning  to  quarrd  with  the  royal 
prerogative,  particularly  when  expressed  in  the  grant  of  mono- 
poOes,  and  even  Mountjoy's  success  in  Ireland  (1602-1603) 
failed  to  revive  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  dying  queen.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  accession  of  James  I.  was  hailed  as  heralding 
^  new  and  gladder  age  by  Shakespeare,  and  minor  writers 
(|4arch  34, 1605).  (A.  F.  P.) 
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Vm.   TuE  Stuart  Monarchy,  the  Great  KtBEUJON  and 
TBS  Restoration  (1603-1689) 

The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1588  had  been  the  final 
victory  gained  on  behalf  of  the  independence  of  the  English 
cfaorch  and  state.    The  fifteen  yean  which  followed 
had  been  yean  of  successful  war;  but  they  had  bees     jmSw*  ^ 
also  yean  during  which  the  nation  had  been  preparkig     icm^ 
itself  to  conform  its  institurions  to  the  new  circum- 
stances in  which  it  found  itself  in  consequence  of  the  great 
victorjr.    When  James  anxved  from  Scotland  to  occupy  the 
thnme  of  Elisabeth  he  found  a  general  desire  for  change. 
Especially  there  was  a  feeling  that  there  might  be  some  relaxa- 
tion in  the  eoricriastJcal  anangements.    Roman  Catholics  and 
Puritans  alike  wished  lor  a  modification  of  the  laws  wJdch  bore 
haidly  on  them.    James  at  first  relaxed  the  penalties  under 
vdiich  the  Roman  Catholics  suffered,  then  he  grew  frightened 
by  the  incxeaae  of  their  numben  and  reimpoeed  the  penalties.- 
The  gunpowder  plot  (1605)  was  the  result,  followed  by  a  sharper 
persecution  than  ever  (see  Gumpowdsk  Plot). 

The  Puritans  were  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  king 
at  Hampton  Court  (1604).  They  no  longer  asked,  as  many 
of  them  had  asked  in  the  beginning  of  J^zabetb's  reign,  to 
substitute  the  ptesbyterian  discipline  for  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment. All  they  deinanded  was  to  be  allowed  permission,  whilst 
remaining  as  ministers  in  the  church,  to  omit  the  usage  of 
certain  ceremonies  to  which  they  objected.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Baoon  that  it  would  be  wise  to  grant  their  request.  James 
thought  otherwise,  and  attempted  to  carry  out  the  Elizabethan 
oonf^cmity  moie  strictly  than  it  had  been  carried  out  in  his 
predecessor's  rdgn. 

.  In  1604  the  Onmions  agreed  with  Bacon.    They  declared  that 
they  were  no  Puritans  themselves,  but  that,  with  such  a  dearth 
of  able  ministers^  it  was  not  weU  to  lose  the  services 
of  any  one  who  was  capable  of  preaching  the  gospeL  'J^'JIl 
By  hk  refusal  to  entertain  their  views  James  placed  ambm* 
himself  in  opposition  to  the-  Conunons  in  a  matter 
which  touched  their  dcepet  feelings.    As  a  necessary  c<msequente 
every  dispute  on  questions  of  smaller  weight  assumed  an  ex- 
aggerated importance.    The  king  had  received  a  scanty  revenue 
vrith  his  crown,  and  he  spent  freely  what  little  he  had.    As  the 
Conunons  offered  grudging  supplies,  the  necessity  under  which 
he  was  of  filling  up  the  annual  deficit  led  him  to  an  action  by 
which  a  grave  constitutional  question  was  raised. 

From  the  time  of  Richard  U.  to  the  reign  of  Mary  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  raise  duties  on  exports  and  imports  without 
consent  of  parliament.  But  Mary  had,  under  a  specious  pretext, 
recommenced  to  a  slight  extent  the  evil  practice,  and  Elizabeth 
had  gone  a  littie  further  in  the  same  direction.  In  x6o6  a 
merchant  named  John  Bates  (q.v.)  resisted  the  payment  of  an 
imposition— as  duties  levied  by  the  aaie  authority  of  the  crown 
were  then  called.  The  case  was  argued  in  the  court  of  exdiequer, 
and  was  there  dedded  in  favour  of  the  crown.  Shortiy  dfter^ 
wards  new  impositions  were  set  to  the  amount  of  £70,000  a  year. 
When  parliament  met  in  1610  the  whole  subject  was  disansed, 
and  it  was  conclusively  shown  that,  if  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
had  been  right  in  any  sense,  it  was  only  in  that  narrow  technical 
sense  which  is  of  no  ^ue  at  all.  A  compromise  attempted  broke 
down,  and  the  difficulty  was  left  to  plague  the  next  generation. 
The  king  was  always  tAAt  to  assert  that  the  judges  were  on  his 
side,  and  it  was  as  yet  an  adcnowledged  principle  of  the  const  i^ 
tution  that  parliament  could  not  change  the  law  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  crown,  even  if,  which  was  not  the  case 
in  this  matter,  the  Lords  had  sided  with  the  Commons.  James's 
attempt  to  obtain  further  supplies  from  the  Commons  by  opening 
a  bargain  for  the  suirender  of  some  of  his  old  feudal  prerogatives, 
such  as  wardship  and  marriage,  which  had  no  longer  any  real 
meaning  except  as  a  means  of  obtaining  money  in  an  oppressive 
way,  broke  down,  and  early  in  1611  he  dissolved  his  first 
pariUment  in  anger.  A  seoond  parliament,  summoned  in  16:4, 
met  with  the  same  fate  after  a  session  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  dissolutioii  of  this  second  parliament  was  followed  by  a 
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short  imprisonment  of  some  of  the  mote  active  members,  and 
Iby  a  demand  made  through  England  for  a  benevolence  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  which  parliament  had  neglected  to  meet.  The 
court  represented  that,  as  no  compulsion  was  used,  there  was 
nothing  illegal  in  this  proceeding.  But  as  the  names  of  those 
who  refused  to  pay  were  taken  down,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  was  no  indirect  pressure. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  breach  with  the  parliament  of 
X614,  however,  was  the  resolution  taken  by  James  to  seek  refuge 

from  his  financial  and  other  troubles  in  a  dose  alliance 
MJbJMrwl  '"*'*  the  king  of  Spain.  His  own  accession  had  done 
SetUaaA    much  to  improve  the  position  of  England  in  its  relation 

with  the  continental  powers.  Scotland  was  no  bngcr 
available  as  a  possible  enemy  to  England,  and  though  an  attempt 
to  bind  the  union  between  the  two  nations  by  freedom  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  had  been  wrecked  upon  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  Commons  (1607),  a  legal  decision  had  granted  the  status 
of  national  subjects  to  all  persons  Ixum  in  Scotland  after  the  king's 
accession  in  En^and.  Ireland,  too,  had  been  thoroughly  over- 
powered at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  flight  of  the 

earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  in  1607  had  been 
JJjjJJJ^  followed  by  the  settlement  of  English  and  Scottish 
imtan       cobnists  in  Ulster,  a  measure  which,  in  the  way  in 

which  it  was  undertaken,  sowed  the  seeds  of  future 
evils,  but  undoubtedly  conduced  to  increase  the  inmiediate 
strength  of  the  English  government  in  Ireland. 

Without  fear  of  danger  at  home,  therefore,  James,  who  as  king 
of  Scotland  had  taken  no  part  in  Elizabeth's  quarrel  with 
-^  Philip  II.,  not  only  suspended  hostilities  immediately 

SpaaMi  o^  ^  accession,  and  signed  a  peace  in  the  following 
mUfaae»»     year,  but  looked  favourably  on  the  project  of  a  Spanish 

marriage  alliance,  so  that  the  chief  Protestant  and  the 
chief  Catholic  powers  might  join  together  to  impose  peace  on 
Europe,  in  the  pkce  of  those  hideous  religious  wars  by  which 
the  last  century  had  been  disfigured.  In  161 1  drcumstances  had 
disgusted  him  with  his  new  ally,  but  in  16x4  he  courted  him 
again,  not  only  on  grounds  of  general  policy,  but  because  he 
hoped  that  the  large  portion  which  would  accompany  the  |uind 
of  an  infanta,  would  go  far  to  fill  the  empty  treasury. 

In  this  way  the  Spanish  alliance,  unpopular  in  itself,  was 
formed  to  liberate  the  king  from  the  shackles  Imposed  on 
him  by  the  English  constitution.  Its  unpopularity,  great 
from  the  beginning,  became  greater  when  Raldgh's  execution 
(1618)  caused  the  government  to  appear  before  the  world  as 
truckling  to  Spain.  The  obloquy  under  which  James  laboured 
increased  when  the  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out  (x6t8),  and 
when  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  whose  husband,  the  elector  palatine, 
was  the  unhappy  claimant  to  the  Bohemian  crown  (16x9), 
stood  forth  as  the  k>vdy  symbol  of  the  deserted  Protestantism 
of  Europe.  Yet  it  was  not  entirdy  in  pity  for  German  Pro- 
testants that  the  heart  of  Englishmen  beat.  Men  felt  that  thdr 
own  security  was  at  stake.  The  prospect  of  a  Spanish  infanta 
as  the  bride  of  the  future  king  of  England  filled  them  with 
su^idous  terrors.  In  Elizabeth's  time  the  danger,  if  not  entirdy 
external,  did  not  come  from  the  government  itself.  Now  the 
favour  shown  to  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the  king  opened  up  a 
source  of  mischief  which  was  to  some  extent  real,  if  it  was  to  a 
still  greater  extent  imaginary.  Whether  the  danger  were  real  or 
imaginary,  the  consequence  of  the  distrust  result^g  from  the 
suspidon  was  the  reawakening  of  the  slumbering  demand  for 
fre^  persecution  of  the  Roman  (^holies,  a  demand  which 
made  a  complete  recondliation  between  the  crown  and  the  Lower 
House  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difikmlty. 

In  162  X  the  third  parliament  of  James  was  summoned  to 
provide  money  for  the  war  in  ddence  of  his  son-in-law's  in- 
Pariiam  heritancc,  the  Palatinate,  which  he  now  proposed  to 
mamtaad  undertake.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  not 
f^;^— >'  prepared  immediately  to  come  to  blows,  and  the 
*"  Comaions,  voting  a  small  sum  as  a  token  of  thdr 

loyalty,  passed  to  other  matters.  Indolent  in  his  temper,  James 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  patronage  in  the  hands  cf 
a  confidential  favourite^  and  that  position  was  now  filled  by 
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George  Villiers,  marquess  and  afterwards  duke  of  Buddngfatm. 
The  natural  consequence  was  that  pen  who  paid  cooit  to  him 
were  promoted,  and  those  who  kept  at  a  distance  from  him 
had  no  notice  taJcen  of  their  merits.  Further,  a  system  of  granting 
monopolies  and  other  privileges  had  again  ^rung  up,  Many  of 
these  grants  embodied  some  scheme  which  was  intti^ed  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  many  actions  which,  appear 
startling  to  us  were  covered  by  the  extreme  protectionist  theories 
then  in  vogue.'  But  abuses  of  every  kind  had  'dustered  round 
them,  and  in  numy  cases  the  profits  had  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  hangeiB-on  of  the  court,  whilst  ofikials  bad  given  their  assist* 
ance  to  the  grantors  even  beyond  their  legal  powers.  James 
was  driven  by  the  outcry  raised  to  abandon  these  monopolies,  and 
an  act  of  Parliament  in  X624  placed  the  future  grant  of  pro- 
tections to  new  inventions  under  the  safeguard  of  the  judges. 

The  attack  on  the  monopolies  was  followed  by  charges  btou^t 
by  the  Commons  before  the  Lords  against  persons  implicated 
in  carrying  them  into  execution,  and  subsequent^ 
against  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  as  guilty  of  corruption. 
The  sentence  passed  by  the  Lords  vindicated  the  r^t 
of  parliament  to  punish  officials  «dio  bad  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  the  crown,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Y(H4t.  There  was  no  open  contest  between 
parliament  and  king  in  this  matter.  But  the  initiative  of  demand- 
ing justice  had  passed  from  the  crown  to  the  Commons.  It  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  effect  of  these  proceedings  on 
the  position  of  parliament.  The  crown  could  never  again  be 
regarded  as  the  sum  of  the  governmental  system. 

When  the  Commons  met  after  the  summer  adjournment  a 
new  constitutional  question  was  raised.  The  king  was  at  last 
determined  to  find  troops  for  the  ddence  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
asked  the  Commons  for  money  to  pay  them.  They  in  turn 
petitioned  the  crown  to  abandon  the  Spanish  alliance,  which 
they  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  the  mischief.  Janxis  told  them 
that  they  had  no  right  to  discuss  business  on  which  he  had  not 
asked  their  opinion.  They  dedarcd  that  they  were  privileged 
to  discuss  any  matter  relating  to  the  commonwealth  which  they 
chose  to  take  in  hand,  and  embodied  their  opinion  in  a  protest, 
which  they  entered  on  their  journals.  The  king  t<Mre  the  protest 
out  of  the  book  and  disserved  parliament. 
'  Then  followed  a  fresh  call  for  a  benevolence,  this  time  more 
sparingly  answered  than  before.  A  year  of  fruitless  diplomacy 
failed  to  save  the  Palatinate  from  total  loss.  The  ill-considered 
journey  to  Madrid,  in  which  Prince  Charies,  accompanied  by 
Buckingham,  hoped  to  wring  from  the  Spanish  statesmen  a 
promise  to  restore  the  Palatinate  in  compliment  for  his  marriage- 
with  the  infanta,  ended  also  in  total  failure.  In  the  autumn  of 
1623  Charles  returned  to  England  without  a  wife,  and  without 
hope  of  rcgaim'ng  the  Palatinate  with  Spanish  aid. 

He  came  back  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon  Spain.  The 
parliament  elected  in  1624  was  ready  to  second  him.  It  voted 
some  supplies  on  the  understanding  that,  when  the 
king  had  'matured  his  plans  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
it  should  come  together  In  the  autunm  to  vote  the 
necessar/subsidies.  It  never  met  again.  Chai^had 
promised  that,  if  he  married  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  would  grant, 
no  toleration  to  the  English  Catholics  in  consideration  of  the 
marriage.  In  the  autumn  he  had  engaged  himself  to  marry 
Henrietta  Mama,  the  sister  of  the  king  of  France,  and  had  bound 
himself  to  grant  the  very  conditions  which  he  had  dedared  to 
the  Commons  that  he  never  would  concede.  Hence  it  was  that 
he  did  not  venture  to  recommend  his  father  to  summon  parlia- 
ment till  the  marriage  was  over.  But  though  there  was  but  little, 
money  to  dispose  of,  he  and  Buckingham,  who,  now  that  James 
was  dck  and  infirm,  were  the  real  leaders  of  the  government, 
could  not  endure  to  abstain  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war< 
Early  in  1625  an  expedition,  under  Count  Mansfdd,  was  sent  to 
Holland  that  it  might  ultimately  cut  its  way  to  the  Palatinate. 
Left  without  pay  and  without  supplies,  the  men  perished  by 
thousands,  and  when  James  died  in  March  the  new  kinghltd 
to  meet  his  first  parliament  burthencd  by  a  broken  promise 
and  a  disastrous  failure. 
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WlieB  parfiament  ant  (1695)  Ibe  OHmnoiwt  «t  6ai  coBtented 
themselves  wkh  voting  a  sum  of  moory  fsut  too  small  to  carry  on 
^  the  extensive  miiitaiy  and  naval  operations  in  which 

^!Si^  Charks  had  embarked.  When  the  king  explained  his 
necessities,  they  intimated  that  they  had  no  con- 
fidence in.  Buckingham,  and  asked  that,  before  they  granted 
further  simply,  the  king  would  name  ooanaellors  whom  they 
could  trust  to  advise  him  on  its  eiiq>k)yment.  Charles  at  once 
dissolved  parliament.  He  knew  that  the  dfimand  lor  ministerial 
re^nsibflity  would  in  the  end  involve  his  own  reqxmaibifity, 
and,  believing  as  he  did  that  Buckingham's  artangementa  had 
been  merely  unlucky,  he  declined  to  sacrifice  the  minister  whom 
he  trusted. 

Charles  and  Buckingham  did  their  best  to  win  back  popularity 
by  strenuous  exertion.  They  «ttempted  to  found  a  great  Pro* 
testant  alliance  on  the  continent,  and  they  sent  a  great  es*. 
peditkm  to  Cadie.  The  Protestant  aUianoe  and  the  eaqwdition 
to  Cadi2  ended  in  equal  failure.  The  second  parliament  of  the 
reign  (1626)  impeached  Buckingham' for  Crimea  against  the  state* 
As  Charles  would  not  dismias  him  aimjpiy  because  the  Conmiens 
were  dissatisfied  w^  him  as  a  'minister,  they  fell  back  on  charg* 
ing  him  wfth  criminal  designa.  Once  more  Charles  dissolved 
parliament  to  save  Buckingham.  Then  came  fresh  eitf erpriaes 
and  fresh  failures^  A  fleet  under  Lord  WiUougfaby  (afterwards 
earl  of  Lindsey)  was  almost  ruined  by  a  storm.  The  king  of 
Deamark,  trusting  to  supplies  from  England  which  never  canw, 
was  defesjled  at  I^ater.  A  new  war  in  addition  to  the  Spanish 
war,  broke  out  with  France.  A  great  expedition  to  R6,  under 
Buckingham's  command  (1627),  intended  to  suooour  the 
Huguenots  of  1a  RocheUe  against  their  sovereign,  ended  in 
disuter.  In  order  t<>  enable  himself  to  meet  expenditure  on 
so  vast  a  scale,  Charles  had  levied  a  forced  loan  from  his  subjects. 
Men  ol  high  rank  in  society  who  refitted  to  pay  were  imprisoned. 
Soldiess  were  billeted  by  force  in  private  hooses,  and  military 
officers  executed  martial  law  on  dvUiana*  When  the  imprisoned 
gentlemen  appealed  to  the  king's  bench  for  a  writ  o(  habeas 
corpus ^  it  appeared  that  no  cause  oi  committal  had  been  assigned, 
and  the  judges  therefore  refused  to  liberate  them.  Still  Charles 
believed  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  especially  to  send 
reUef  to  Ia  RocheUe,  now  strictly  blockaded  by  the  forces  of  the 
French  crown.  In  order  to  find  the  means  for  this  object  he 
summoned  his  third  parliament  (1628).  The  Commons  at  once 
proceeded  to  draw  a  line  which  should  cut  off  the 
^J^^  ^  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the  injuries  of  which  thoy 
H^M.  complained.  Charles  was  willing  to  surrender  his  claims 
to  billet  s<^ers  by  force,  to  order  the  execution  of 
martial  law  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  exact  forced  loans,  bene* 
volences,  or  any  kind  of  taxation,  without  consent  of  parliament; 
but  be  protested  against  the  demand  that  he  should  surrender 
the  right  to  imprison  without  showing  causes  It  was  argued  on 
his  behalf  that  in  case  of  a  great  conspiracy  it  would  be  necessary 
to  imist  the  crown  with  unusual  powers  to  enable  it  to  preserve 
the  peace.  The  Commons,  who  knew  that  the  crown  had  used 
the  powers  which  it  claioaed,  not  against  conspirators,  but 
Against  the  commonwealth  itself,  refused  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
ment, and  insisted  on  the  acceptance  <rf  the  whole  Petition  of 
Right,  in  which  they  demanded  redress  for  all  their  grievances. 
The  king  at  last  gave  his  consent  to  it,  as  he  could  obtain  money 
in  no  other  way.  In  after  times,  when  any  real  danger  occurred 
which  needed  a  8uq>ension  of  the  ordinary  safeguards  of  liberty, 
a  remedy  was  found  in  the  suspension  of  the  law  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment; such  a  remedy,  however,  only  became  possible  when 
king  and  parliament  wete  on  good  terms  of  agreement  with  one 
another. 

That  time  was  as  yet  far  distant.  The  House  of  Commons 
brought  fresh  charges  against  Buckingham,  whose  murder  soon 
after  the  prorogation  removed  one  subject  of  dispute. 
But  when  they  met  again  (1639)  they  had  two  quarrels 
left  over  from  the  preceding  session.  About  a  third 
part  of  the  king's  revenue  was  derived  from  customs 
duties  which  had  for  many  generations  been  granted  by  parlia- 
ment to  each  sovereign  for  life.    Charles  held  that  this  grant 
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was  little  more  than  s  matter  of  form,  wUkt  the  Commonshcid 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  right.  But  for  the  other  dispute  the 
difficulty  would  probably  have  been  got  over.  The  strong 
Protestantism  of  Elizabeth's  reign  had  assumed  a  distinctly 
Calvinistic  form,  and  the  country  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Comnaons  were  resolutely  determined 
that  no  other  theology  than  that  of  Calvin  should  be  Uught  in 
England.  In  the  last  few  yean  a  reaction  against  it  had  arisen 
especially  in  the  universities,  and  those  who  adopted  an  un* 
popular  creed,  and  who  at  tlM  same  time  showed  tendencies  to 
a  more  ceremonial  form  of  worship,  natnrally  fell  back  on  the 
support  of  the  ceotm.  Charles,  who  might  reasonably  have 
exerted  himself  to  secure  a  fair  liberty  for  all  opinions,  i^omoted 
these  unpopular  divines  to  bishoprics  and  livings,  and  the  divinea 
in  turn  exdlted  the  royal  prerogative  above'parKaaentary  rights. 
He  now  proposed  that  both  sides  should  keep  silence  on  the  points 
in  dispute.  The  Conunons  rejected  his  scheme,  and  prepared 
to  call  in  question  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  deigy.  In  this 
irritated  temper  they  took  up  the  question  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  great 
public  question,  they  cafled  to  the  bar  some  custom-house 
officers  who  happened  to  have  seized  the  goods  of  one  of  their 
members.  Charles  declared  that  the  seizure  had  taken  place 
by  his  orders.  When  they  refused  to  acc^t  the  excuse,  he  dis- 
solved parliament,  but  not 'before  a  tumult  took  place  in  the 
House,  and  the  speaker  waa  forcibly  held  down  in  his  chair 
vdiilst  resolutions  hostile  to  the  government  were  put  to  the  vote. 

For  eleven  years  no  parliament  met  again.  The  extreme 
action  of  the  Lower  House  was  not  supported  by  the  people, 
and  the  king  had  the  opportunity,  if  he  chose  to  use  it,  of  putUng 
himself  right  with  the  nation  after  no  bng  delay.  But  he  never 
understood  that  power  only  attends  sympathetic  leadership. 
He  contented  himself  with  putting  himself  techmcaOy  in  the 
right,  and  with  resting  his  case  on  the  favourable  decisions  of 
the  judges.  Under  any  circumstances,  neither  the  training  nor 
the  position  of  judges  is  such  as  to  make  them  fit  to  be  the  final 
arbiters  of  political  disputes.  They  are  accustomed  to  declare 
what  the  law  is,  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  These  judges,  more- 
over, were  not  in  the  position  to  be  impartial.  They  had  been 
selected  by  the  king,  and  were  liable  to  be  deprived  of  their  office 
ndien  he  saw  fit.  In  the  course  of  Charles's  reign  two  chief 
justices  and  one  chief  baron  were  dismissed  or  suspended. 
Besides  the  ordinary  judges  there  were  the  extraordinary 
tribunals,  the  court  of  high  commission  nominated  by  the  crown 
to  punish  ecclesiastical  offenders,  and  the  court  of  star  chamber, 
composed  of  the  privy  coimcillors  and  the  chief  justices,  and 
therefore  also  nominated  by  the  crown,  to  inflict  fine,  im- 
prisoiunent,  and  even  corporal  mutilation  on  lay  offenders. 
Those  who  rose  up  in  any  way  against  the  established  order 
were  sharply  punished. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  individuals  oidy  calls  forth  resistance 
when  constitutional  morality  has  sunk  deeply  into  the  popular 
mind.  The  ignoring  of  the  feelings  and  prejudices 
of  huge  classes  has  a  deeper  effect.  Charles's  foreign 
policy,  and  his  pretentious  claim  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  seas,  demanded  the  support  of  a  fleet,  which  might 
indeed  be  turned  to  good  purpose  in  offering  a  counterpoise 
to  the  growing  navies  of  France  and  HoUand.  The  increasing 
estrangement  between  him  and  the  nation  made  him  averse  from 
the  natural  remedy  of  a  pariiament,  and  he  reverted  to  the 
absolute  practices  of  the  middle  ages,  in  order  that  he  might 
strain  them  far  beyond  the  warrant  of  precedent  to.  levy  a 
tax  under  the  name  of  ship-money,  first  on  the  port  towns  and 
then  on  the  whole  of  England.  Payment  was  resisted  by  John 
Hampden,  a  Buckinghamshire  squire;  but  the  judges  declared 
that  the  king  was  in  the  right  (1638).  Yet  the  arguments  used 
by  Hampden's  lawyers  sunk  deeply  into  the  popular  mind,  and 
almost  every  man  in  England  who  was  called  on  to  pay  the  tax 
looked  upon  the  king  as  a  wrong-doer  under  the  forms  of  law. 

In  his  ecclesiastical  policy  Charles  was  equally  out  of  touch 
with  the  feelings  of  his  people.  He  shared  to  the  full  his  father's 
dislike  and  distrust  of  the  Puritans,  and  he  supported  with  the 
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wMe  wdsht  of  the  tiowa  the  tttempt  of  WiUiam  Leud  {qs,), 
since  1633  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  enforce  conformity  to 
the  ritual  prescribed  by  the  Prayer  Book.  At  the  same 
time  offence  was  given  to  the  Puritans  by  an  order 
that  every  clergyman  should  read  the  Declaration 
of  Sports,  in  which  the  king  directed  tlu^t  no  one  should  be 
prevented  from  dancing  or  shooting  at  the  butts  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  Many  of  the  clergy  were  suspended  or  deprived, 
many  emigrated  to  Holland  or  New  England,  and  of  those  who 
remained  a  large  part  bore  the  yoke  with  feelings  of  ill-oonoealed 
dissatisfaction.  Suspicion  was  easily  aroused  that  a  deep  plot 
existed,  of  which  Laud  was  believed  to  be  the  centre,  for  carry- 
ing the  nation  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  suspidoo  whidi 
seemed  to  be  converted  into  a  certainty  when  it  was  known 
that  PanzanI  and  Conn,  two  agents  of  the  pope,  had  access  to 
Charles,  and  that  in  1637  there  was  a  sudden  aoxssion  to  the 
number  of  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  amongst  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  court. 

In  the  summer  of  1638  Charles  had  long  ceased  to  reign  in 
the  affections  of  his  subjects.  But  their  traditionary  loyalty 
had  not  yet  failed,  and  if  he  had  not  called  on  them 
for  fresh  exertions,  It  b  possible  that  the  coming  re- 
volution would  have  been  long  delayed.  Men  were 
ready  to  shout  applause  in  honour  of  Puritan  martyrs 
like  Frynne,  Burton  and  Bastwick,  whose  ears  were  cut  off  in  1637, 
or  In  honour  of  the  Uwyeis  who  argued  such  a  case  as  that  of 
Hampden.  But  no  signs  of  active  resistance  had  yet  appeared. 
Unluckily  for  Charles,  he  was  likely  to  stand  in  need  of  the  active 
co-operation  of  Englishmen.  He  had  attempted  to  force  a  new 
Prayer  fiook  upon  the  Scottish  nation.  A  riot  at  Edinburgh  In 
1^37  quickly  leid  to  national  resistance,  and  when  in  November 
1638  the  ^neral  assembly  at  Glasgow  set  Charles's  orders  at 
defiance,  he  was  compelled  to  choose  between  tame  submission 
and  inmiediate  war.  In  1639  he  gathered  an  English  force,  and 
marched  towards  the  border.  But  English  laymen,  though 
asked  to  supply  the  money  wMch  he  needed  for  the  support  of 
his  army,  deliberately  kept  it  in  their  pockets,  and  the  contri- 
butions of  the  clergy  and  of  official  persons  were  not  sufficient 
U>  enable  him  to  keep  his  troops  long  in  the  field.  The  king, 
therefore,  thought  It  best  to  agree  to  terms  of  pacification. 
Misunderstandings  broke  out  as  to  the  Interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  and  Charles  having  discovered  that  the  Scots  were 
intriguing  with  France,  fancied  that  England,  in  hatred  of  its 
ancient  foe,  would  now  be  ready  to  rally  to  his  standard.  After 
an  Interv^  of  eleven  years,  in  April  1640  he  once  more  called 
a  parliamenL 

The  Short  Parliament,  as  it  was  called,  demanded  redress  of 

grievances,  the  abandonment  of  the  dalm  to  levy  ship-money, 

and  a  complete  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  system. 

nUtu^  Charies  thought  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  even 

iBMt.         to  conquer  Scotland  on  such  terms,  and  dissolved 

parliament.    A  fresh  war  with  Scotland  followed. 

Wcntworth,  now  earl  of  Strafford,  became  the  leading  adviser  of 

the  king .    With  all  the  energy  of  hb  disposition  he  threw  himself 

into  Charles's  plans,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to  furnish  the 

new  expedition  with  supplies  and  money.    But  no  skilfulness  t>f 

a  commander  can  avail  when  soldiers  are  determined  not  to  fight. 

The  Scots  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  Charles's  army  was 

well  pleased  to  fly  before  them.    In  a  short  time  the 

whole  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  were  in  the 

hands  of  the  invaders.    Charies  was  obliged  to  leave 

these  two  counties  in  their  hands  as  a  pledge  for  the  payment 

of  their  expenses;  and  he  was  also  <^Uged  to  summon  parliament 

to  grant  him  the  supplies  which  he  needed  for  that  object. 

When  the  Long  Parliament  met  in  November  1640  It  was  in 
a  position  in  which  no  parliament  had  been  before.    Though 
-  nominally  the    Houses  did  not  command  a  single 

Mte-'^  soldier,  they  had  in  reality  the  whole  Scottish  army  at 
m^mt,  their  back.  By  refusing  supplies  they  would  put  It 
out  of  the  king's  power  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to 
that  army,  and  it  would  immediately  puisue  its  onward  march 
to  claim  Its  rights.    Hence  there  was  scarcely  anything  wbkh 
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the  king  couU  veatwe  to  deny  the  Cobudobi.  Under  Pyin't 
leadeisfaip,  they  began  by  asking  the  head  of  Strafford.  Nomin-? 
ally  he  waa  accused  of  a  number  of  acts  of  oppression  ^^^^ 
in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Ireland.  His  real  Jg^ 
offence  lay  in  his  attempt  to  make  the  king  absolute,  stnlhH, 
and  in  the  design  with  which  he  was  credited  of  Intend- 
ing to  bring  over  an  Irish  army  to  crush  the  liberties  of  England. 
H  be  had  been  a  man  of  moderate  abih ties  he  might  have  esoLped. 
But  the  Commons  feared  his  commanding  genius  too  nnich  to 
let  him  go  free.  They  began  with  an  Impeachment.  Difficulties 
arose,  and  the  impeachment  was  turned  Into  a  bill  of  attainder. 
The  king  abandoned  his  nunister,  and  the  execution  of  StxaffcHid 
left  Charles  without  a  single  man  of  supreme  ability  on  his  side. 
Then  came  rapicfly  a  succession  of  blows  at  the  supports  by 
which  the  Tudor  monarchy  had  been  upheld.  The  courts  ii 
star  chambcr.and  \a^  oommisalon  and  the  coundl  of  the  north 
were  abolished.  The  caJsing  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without 
a  parliamentary  grant  was  dedaied  IllegaL  The  judges  who 
had  given  obnoxious  decisiona  were  called  to  answer  for  their 
fault  and  were  taught  that  they  were  responsible  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  well  as  the  king.  Flnal^  a  bill  was  passed  provid- 
ing that  the  existing  House  should  not  be  dissolved  without  its 
own  consent. 

It  was  clearly  a  revolutionary,  position  which  the  House  bad 
assumed.  But  it  was^assumed  because  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
pect that  a  king  who  liad  ruled  aa  Charles  had  ruled  could  take 
up  a  new  position  as  the  exponent  <of  the  feelings  which  were 
represented  In  the  Commons.  As  long  aa  Charles  lived  he  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  an  object  of  su^>l!cion;  and  yet  if  he  were 
dethroned  there  was  no  one  available  to  fill  his  place.  There  arose 
therefore  two  parties  in  the  House,  one  ready  to  trust  the  king, 
the  other  disinclined  to  put  any  confidence  in  him  at  all.  The 
division  was  the  sharper  because  it  coindded  with  a  difference 
In  matters  of  religion.  Scarcely  any  one  wished  to  see  the 
Laudian  ceremonies  upheld.  But  the  members  who  favoured 
the  king,  and  who  formed  a  considerable  minority,  wished  to  see 
a  certain  liberty  of  religious  thought,  together  with  a  return 
under  a  modified  Episcopacy  to  the  forms  of  worship  which 
prevailed  before  Laud  had  taken  the  church  in  hand,  llie  other 
side,  which  had  the  majority  by  a  few  votes,  wished  to  see  the 
Puritan  creed  prevail  in  all  its  strictness,  and  were  favourable  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline.  The  king  by 
hb  unwise  action  threw  power  into  the  hands  of  hb  opponents. 
He  listened  with  tolerable  calmness  to  their  Grand  Remonstrance, 
but  hb  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members  whom  he  accused 
of  high  treason  made  a  good  understanding  Impossible.  The 
Scottbh  army  had  been  p«dd  off  some  months  before,  and  dvll 
war  was  the  only  means  of  dedding  the  quarrel ' 

At  first  the  fortune  of  war  wavoed.  Edgehill  was  a  drawn 
battle  (1642),  and  the  campaign  of  1643,  though  It  was  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  the  king,  gave  no  dedsive  results. 
Before  the  year  was  at  an  end  parliament  invited  a 
new  Scottish  army  to  intervene  in  England.  As  an 
Inducement,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  signed  by  aH 
Pariiamentarian  Englishmen,  the  terms  of  which  were  interpreted 
by  the  Scou  to  bind  England  to  submit  to  Presbyterianbm, 
though  the  most  important  cUuses  had  been  purposely  left 
vague,  so  as  to  afford  a  loophole  of  escape.  The  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  with  the  defeat  of  the  Royalist  forces  in  the  north, 
was  the  result.  But  the  battle  did  not  improve  the  a^i,^ 
position  of  the  Scots.  They  had  been  repulsed,  and  t»rtam»*mt 
the  victory  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  Englbh  con-  /a^M*^ 
tingent.  The  composiHon  of  that  contingent  was  such  *■*•• 
as  to  have  a  special  political  significance.  lu  leader  was  Oliver 
Cromwell.  It  was  formed  by  men  who  were  fierce  Puritan 
enthusiasts,  and  who  for  the  very  reason  that  the  intensity  of 
their  religion  separated  them  from  the  mass  of  their  countrymen, 
had  learnt  to  uphold  with  all  the  energy  of  teal  the  doctrine  that 
ndther  church  nor  state  had  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  fornn 
of  worship  which  each  congregation  might  select  for  Itself  (aee 
CoNOREGATiONALisic  and  CROifWELL.  OuvEs).  The  prindpk 
advocated  by  the  army,  and  opposed  by  the  Scots  and  the 
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majoritr  ol  the  House  of  Commons,  was  liberty  of  sectarian 
association.  Some  years  eailier,  uadcr  the  dominion  of  Laud, 
another  principle  bid  been  proclaimed  by  Chillingworth  and 
Hales,  that  ol  l&erty  of  thought  withhi  the  unity  of  the  church. 
Both  these  movements  conduced  to  the  ttkhnate  establishment 
of  toleration,  but  for  the  present  the  Independents  were  to  have 
their  way. 

The  Pre^3rterian  leaders,  Essex  and  Manchester,  were  not 
successful  leaders.    The  army  was  remodelled  after  CronwdTs 

pattern,  and  the  king  waa  finally  crushed  at  Naseby 
***  (164s).  The  next  year  (1646)  he  surrendered  to  the 

^^'^,     Scots.  Then  followed  two  years  of  fruitless  negotiation, 

in  which  ^ter  the  Scots  abandoned  the  king  to  the 
English  parliament,  the  army  took  him  out  of  the  huids  ol  the 
parliament,  whilst  each  in  turn  tried  to  find  some  basis  of  arrange- 
ment on  which  he  might  reign  without  ruling.  Such  a  basis 
could  not  be  found,  and  when  Charles  starred  up  a  fresh  civil  war 
and  a  Scottish  invasion  (1648)  the  leaders  of  the  am^  vowed 
that,  if  victory  was  theirs,  they  would  bring  him  to  justice.  To 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  drive  out  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Conunons  by  what  was  known  as 

Pride's  Purge,  and  to  obtain  from  the  mutilated 
^fff"^    Commons  the  dismissal  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 

the  establislvnent  of  a  high  court  of  justice,  before 

which  the  king  was  brou^t  to  trial  and  sentenced 
to  death.  He  was  beheaded  on  a  scaffold  outside  the  windows 
of  Whitehall  (1649)-' 

The  government  set  up  was  a  government  by  the  committees 
of  a  council  of  state  nominally  supporting  themselves  on  the 

House  of  Commons,  though  the  members  who  stiU 
j^  retained  their  places  were  so  few  that  the  council  of 

f^^g/Of,      state  was  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  majority 

in  the  House.  During  eleven  years  the  nation  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes  in  its  forms  of  government.  These 
forms  take  no  place  in  the  gradual  development  of  English 
institutions,  and  have  never  been  referred  to  as  affording  pre* 
cedents  to  be  followed.  To  the  student  of  political  science, 
however,  they  have  a  special  interest  ol  their  own,  as  they  show 
that  when  men  had  shaken  themselves  loose  from  the  chain  of 
habit  and  prejudice,  and  had  set  themselves  to  build  up  a 
political  shelter  under  which  to  dwell,  they  were  irresistibly 
attracted  by  that  which  was  permanent  in  the  eld  constitution^ 
forms  of  which  the  spedal  development  had  oi  late  years  been 
so  disastrous.  After  Cromwell  bad  suppressed  resistance  in 
Ireland  (1649),  had  conquered  Scotland  (1650),  and  had  over- 
thrown the  son  of  the  late  king,  the  future  Charles  II.,  at  Wor- 
cester (i6$x),  the  value  of  government  by  an  assembly  was  tested 
and  found  wanting.  After  Cromwell  had  expelled  the  remains 
of  the  Long  Parliament  (1653),  and  had  set  up  another  assembly 
of  nominated  members,  that  second  experiment  was  found 
equally  wanting.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one  head 
of  the  executive  government,  controlling  and  directing  its 

acti<ms.  Cromwell  occupied  tbds  position  as  lord 
^'^  protector.  He  did  all  that  was  in  bis  power  to  do  to 
iHitJijar  prevent  his  authority  from  degeneratii^  into  tyranny. 

He  summoned  two  parliaments,  of  only  one  House,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  second  parliament  he  erected  a  second 
House,  so  that  be  might  have  some  means  of  checking  the  Lower 
House  without  constantly  coming  into  personal  colfi^on'with  its 
authority.  As  far  as  form  went,  the  constitution  in  1658,  so 
far  as  it  differed  from  the  Stuart  constitution,  differed  for  the 
Letter.  But  it  suffered  from- one  fatal  defect.  It  was  based 
on  the  rule  of  the  sword.  The  only  substitute  for  traditional 
authority  is  the  clearly  expressed  expression  of  the  national  will, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  if  the  national  will  had  been 
expressed  it  would  have  swept  away  Cromwell  and  all  his  system. 
The  majority  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  which  had  united 
together  against  Laud,  was  now  reunited  against  CromwelL 
The  Puritans  themselves  were  but  a  minority,  and  of  that 

*  The  events  of  the  reign  of  Charles  T.  ere  treated  in  greater 
4|eu0  m  the  ankles  Charles  I^  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
SraAFFORo;  Hampobn;  Pym;  Grbat  RbbelliOn;  Cbomwbll,^ 


minority-considerable  mmbers  disliked  the  free  liberty  accorded 
to  the  sects.  Whilst  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
proscribed,  eVery  illiterate  or  frenzied  enthusiast  was  alk)wed 
to  harangue  at  his  pleasure.  Those  who  tared  little  for  religitm 
lelt  imulted  when  they  saw  a  government  with  which  they  had 
no  sympathy  rulmg  by  means  of  an  army  which  they  dreaded 
and  detested.  Cromn^  did  his  best  to  avert  a  sodal  revdntion, 
and  tp  direct  the  energies  of  his  supporters  into  the  channds  of 
merely  political  change.  But  he  could  not  prevent,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  wished  to  prevent,  the  rise  <rf  men  of  Entity  from 
positions  of  sodal  inferiority.  The  nation  had  strivtn  against 
the  arbitrary  government  of  the  king;  but  it  was  not  prepared 
to  shake  off  the  predominance  of  that  widdy  spreading  azisto- 
ccacy  which,  under  the  name  of  country  gentlemen,  had  rooted 
hsell  too  deeply  to  be  easily  passed  1^.  Cromwell's  rule  was 
covered  with  military  glory,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  ^ 
honestly  applied  himsdf  to  solve  domestic  difficulties  as  well. 
But  he  reaped  the  reward  of  those  who'strive  for  something  better 
than  the  generation  in  iHiich  th^  live  is  able  to  appreciate. 
Hb  own  faults  and  errors  were  remembered  against  him.  He 
tried  in  vain  to  establish  constitutional  government  and  religions 
toleration  (see  Ckomwell, Ouvek).  When hedied  (1658)  there 
remained  branded  on  the  national  mind  two  strong  impressioia 
which  it  took  more  than  a  century  to  obliterate — the  dread  of 
the  domination  of  a  standing  army,  and  abhorrence  of  the  very 
name  of  religious  zeaL 

The  eighteen  months  which  followed  deepened  the  impression 
thus  formed.  The  army  had  appeared  a  hard  master  when  it 
lent  its  strength  to  a  wise  and  sagacious  nile.  It  was 
worse  when  it  undertook  to  rule  in  iu  own  name,  to  ^Awcay. 
set  up  and  puU  down  parliaments  and  governments. 
The  only  choice'  left  to  the  nation  seemed  to  be  one  between 
military  tyranny  and  military  anarchy.  Therefore  it  was  that 
when  Monk  advanced  from  Scotland  and  decUred  for  a  free 
parUament,  therowas  little  doubt  that  the  new  parliament  would 
recall  the  exiled  king,  and  seek  to  build  again  on  the  old 
foundations. 

The  Restoration  was  effected  by  a  coalition  between  the 
Cavaliers,  or  followers  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  Presbyterians 
who  had  originally  opposed  him..   It  was  only  after 
the  nature  of  a  great  reaction  that  the  latter  should  for   21l^« 
a  time  be  swamped  by  the  former.    The  Long  Parlia- 
ment oithe  Restoration  met  in  1661,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
entirely  exduded  all  idea  of  reform  in  the  Puritan  direction, 
and  ordered  the  expulsion  from  thdr  benefices  of  all  clergymen 
who  rdused  to  express  approval  of  the  whole  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (1662).    A  previous  statute,  the  Corporation 
Act  (x66x),  ordered  that  all  members  of  corporations  should 
renounce  the  Covenant  and  the  doctrine  that  subjects  might 
in  any  case  rightfully  use  force  against  thdr  king,  and  should 
recdve  the  sacrament  after  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  object  for  which  LaUd  had  striven,  the  compulsory  im 
position  of  uniformity,  thus  became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Herein  lay  the  novelty  of  the  system  of  the  Restoration. 
The  system  ol  Laud  and  the  system  of  Cromwell  had  both 
been  imposed  by  a  minority  which  had  possessed  itself  of  the 
powers  of  government.  The  new  uniformity  was  imposed  by 
parliament,  and  parliament  had  the  nation  behind  it.  For  the 
first  time,  therefore,  all  those  who  objected  to  the  established 
religion  sou^t,  not  to  aher  its  forms  to  suit  themselves,  but 
to  gain  permission  to  worship  in  separate  congregations.  Ulti- 
mately, the  dissenters,  as  they  began  to  be  called,  would  obtain 
thdr  object.  As  soon  as  it  became  clear  to  the  mass  of  the  nation 
that  the  dissenters  were  in  a  dedded  minority,  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  fear  the  utmost  they  oould  do  even  if  the  present 
Uberty  of  worship  and  teaching  were  conceded  to  them.  For 
the  present,  however,  they  were  feared  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  They  counted  amongst  them  the  old  soldiers 
of  the  Protectorate) .and  though  that  army  had  been  dissolved, 
it  always  seemed  poasftle  that  h  might  spring  to  arms  once  more. 
A  bitter  experience  had  taught  men  that  a  hmidred  of  Oliver's 
Ironsides  might  easily  chase  a  thousand  CavaBers;  and  as  loA$ 
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as  this  daagier  was  believed  to  odst,  every  effort  would  be  made 
to  keep  dissent  from  spreading.  Hence  the  Conventicle  Act 
(1664)  imposed  penalties  on  those  uking  port  in  religious 
meetings  in  private  houses,  and  the  Five  Mile  Act  (1665)  forbade 
an  expelled  clergyman  to  come  within  five  miles  of  a  corporate 
borough,  the  very  place  where  he  was  most  likely  to  secure 
adherence,  unless  he  would  swear  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance. 

The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was  evidently  that  by  which, 
at  this  time,  the  loyal  subject  was  distinguished  from  those 
whom  be  stigmatized  as  disloyaL  Yet  even  the  most 
fff^^f^  loyal  found  that,  if  it  was  wrong  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  king,  it  might  be  right  to  oppose  him  in 
other  ways.  Even  the  Cavaliers  did  not  wish  to  see 
Charles  II.  an  absolute  sovereign.  They  wished  to  reconstruct 
the  system  which  had  been  violently  interrupted  by  the  events 
of  the  autunm  of  1641,  and  to  found  government  on  the  co- 
operation between  king  and  parliament,  without  defining  to 
themselves  what  was  to  be  done  if  the  king's  conduct  beoune 
insufferable.  Openly,  indeed,  Charles  II.  did  not  force  them 
to  reconsider  their  position.  He  did  not  thrust  members  of  the 
Commons  into  prison,  or  issue  writs  for  ship-money.  He  laid  no 
claim  to  taxation  which  had  not  been  granted  by  parliament. 
But  he  was  extravagant  and  self-indulgent,  and  he  wanted 
more  money  than  they  were  willing  to  supply.  A  war  with  the 
Dutch  broke  out,  and  there  were  strong  suspidoos  that 
Charles  applied  money  voted  for  the  fleet  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  vidous  and  luxurious  court.  Against  the 
vice  and  luxury,  indeed,  little  objection  was  likely  to 
be  broughL  The  over-haste  of  the  Puritans  to  drill  England 
into  ways  of  morality  and  virtue  had  thrown  at  least  the  upper 
classes  into  a  slough  of  revelry  and  baseness.  But  if  the  vice  did 
not  appear  objectionable  the  expense  did,  and  a  new  chapter  in 
the  financial  history  of  the  government  was  c^ncd  when  the 
.Commons,  having  previously  gained  control  over  taxation,  pro- 
ceeded to  vindicate  their  right  to  control  expenditure. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  taxation  was  concerned,  the  Long  Pariia- 
ment  had  not  left  its  sticcessor  much  to  do.  The  abolition  of 
feudal  tenures  and  purveyance  had  long  been  de- 
manded, and  the  conclusion  of  an  arrangement  which 
mbnMt  had  been  mooted  in  the  reign  of  James  Lis  only  notable 
€oatni  as  affording  one  instance  out  of  many  of  the  tendency 
MrjMWarrn.  ^'  ^  single  class  to  shift  burdens  off  its  own  shoulders. 
The  predominant  landowners  preferred  the  grant  of  an 
excise,  which  would  be  taken  out  of  all  pockets,  to  a  land-tax 
which  would  exclusively  be  felt  by  those  who  were  relieved  by 
the  abdition  of  the  tenures.  The  question  of  expenditure  was 
constantly  telUng  on  the  relations  between  the  king  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  After  the  Puritan  army  had  been  dbbanded, 
the  king  resolved  to  keep  on  foot  a  petty  force  of  5000  men,  and 
he  had  much  difficulty  in  providing  for  it  out  of  a  revenue  which 
had  not  been  intended  by  those  who  voted  it  to  be  used  for  such 
a  purpose.  Then  came  the  Dutch  war,  bringing  with  it  a  sus- 
picion that  some  at  least  of  the  money  given  for  paying  sailors 
and  fitting  out  ships  was  employed  by  Charles  on  vary  different 
objects.  The  Commons  accordingly,  in  1665,  succeeded  in 
enforcing,  on  precedents  derived  from  the  reigns  of  Richard  II. 
and  Henry  IV.,  the  right  of  appn^mating  the  supplies  granted 
%o  special  objects;  and  with  more  difficulty  they  obtained,  in 
1666,  the  appointment  of  a  commission  empowered  to  investigate 
irregularities  in  the  issue  of  moneys.  Such  measures  were  the 
complement  of  the  control  over  taxation  which  they  had 
previously  gained,  and  as  far  as  their  power  of  supervision  went, 
it  constituted  them  and  not  the  king  the  directors  of  the  course 
pi  government.  If  this  result  was  not  immediately  fdt,  it  was 
because  the  king  had  a  large  certain  revenue  voted  to  him  for 
life,  so  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  was  only  his  extraordinary 
expenses  which  coidd  be  brought  under  parliamentary  control 
Nor  did  even  the  renewal  of  parliamentary  impeachment,  which 
ended  in  the  banishment  of  Lord  Chanc^or  Clarendon  (1667), 
bring  on  any  direct  coOision  with  the  king.  If  the  Commons 
wished  to  be  rid  of  him  because  he  upheld  the  prerogative,  the 


king  was  equally  deefroas  to  be  rid  of  him  becAuae  be  koked 
coldly  on  the  looseness  of  the  royal  morals. 

The  great  motive  power  of  the  later  pditics  of  the  reign  was 
to  be  found  beyond  the  ChanneL  To  the  men  of  the  days  of 
Charles  n.,  Louis  XIV.  of  France  was  what  Philip  II. 
of  Spam  had  been  to  the  men  of  the  days  of  Elisabeth.  ^J^  "' 
Gradually,  in  foreign  policy,  the  commercial  emulation  ^^ig  xtv, 
with  the  Dutch,  which  found  vent  in  one  war  in  the 
time  of  the  Ccmmionwealth,  and  in  two  wars  in  the  time  of 
Charies  n.,  gave  way  to  a  dread,  rii^  into  hatred,  of  the  arrogant 
potentate  who,  at  the  head  of  the  mightiest  army  in  Europe, 
treated  #ith  contempt  all  rights  which  came  into  collision  with 
his  own  wishes.  Louis  XIV.,  moreover,  though  prepared  to 
quarrel  with  the  pope  in  the  matter  of  his  own  authority  over 
the  GaUican  Church,  was  a  bigoted  upholder  of  Catholic  ortho- 
doxy, and  Protestants  saw  in  his  political  ambitions  a  menace 
to  thdr  religion.  In  the  case  of  England  there  seemed  a  special 
danger  to  Protestantism;  for  whatever  religious  S3rmpatltie8 
Charles  II.  possessed  were  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
in  his  annoyance  at  the  interference  of  the  Commons  with  hii 
expenditure  he  was  not  adiamed  to  stoop  to  become  the  pen- 
sioner of  the  French  king.  In  1670  the  secret  treaty  of  Dover 
was  signed.  Charles  was  to  receive  from  Louis  £200,000  a  year 
and  the  aid  of  6000  French  troops  to  enable  him  to  declare  him- 
self a  convert,  and  to  obtain  spedal  advantages  for  his  religion, 
whilst  he  was  also  to  pUce  the  forces  of  Engbmd  at  Louis's  dis- 
posal for  his  purposes  of  aggression  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Charles  had  no  difficulty  in  stirring  up  the  commercial  jealousy 
of  England  so  as  to  bring  about  a  second  Dutch  war  (167s). 
The  next  year,  unwilling  to  face  the  dangers  of  his  ^^^  . 
larger  plan,  he  issued  a  declaration  of  indulgence,  ^^^^1 
which,  by  a  single  act  of  the  prerogative,  suspended  war,  ami 
all  penal  hiws  against  Roman  CathoHcs  and  dissenters  ^'TL. 
alike.  To  the  country  gentlemen  who  constituted  the  \MKtac*. 
cavalier  parliament,  and  who  ImkI  long  been  drifting 
into  o]^)osition  to  the  oown,  this  was  intolerable.  The  pro- 
dominance  of  the  Church  <rf  England  was  the  prime  artide  o( 
their  political  creed;  tbey  dreaded  the  Roman  Catholics;  they 
hated  and  despised  the  dissenters.  Under  any  drcumstances 
an  indulgence  would  have  been  most  distasteful  to  them.  But 
the  growing  belief  that  the  whole  scheme  was  merely  intended 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  CatboUcs  converted  their 
dislike  into  deadly  opposition.  Yet  the  parliament  resolved 
to  base  its  opposition  upon  consritutional  grounds.  The  right 
claimed  by  the  king  to  suspend  the  laws  was  qtMstioned,  and 
his  claim  to  special  authority  in  ecdesiasticAl  mctteis  was 
treated  with  contempt.  The  king  gave  way  and  withdrew  bia 
declaration.  But  no  solemn  act  of  parliament  declared  it  to 
be  illegal,  and  in  due  coarse  of  time  it  would  be  heard  of  agahi. 

The  Commons  followed  up  their  blow  by  passing  the  Test  Act, 
making  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  renundation  of  the  ^^^ 

doarioe  of  transubstantiation,  a  necessary  qualificar  ^^^ 
tion  for  office.  At  once  it  appeared  what  a  hold  the 
members  of  the  obnoxious  church  hod  had  upon  the  adqu^a- 
tration  of  the  state.  The  lord  high  admiral,  the  lord  trei^urer, 
and  a  secretary  <^  state  refused  to  take  the  test.  The  lord 
high  admiral  was  the  hdr  to  the  throne,  the  king's  brother,  the 
duke  of  Y<N^ 

Charles,  as  usual,  bent  before  the  storm.  In  Danby  (see 
Leeds,  ist  Dukx  ov)  he  found  a  minister  whose  views  answered 
predsdy  to  the  viewsof  the  existing  House  of  Commons.  ^^  . 
Like  the  Commons,  Danby  wished  to  silence  both  ^M^oy* 
Roman  Catholics  and  dissenters.  Like  the  Commons, 
too,  he  wished  to  embark  on  a  fordgn  p<4Icy  hostile  to  Fhmce. 
But  he  served  a  master  who  r^arded  Louis  Ic^s  as  a  possibfe 
adveisary  than  as  a  possible  paymaster.  Sometimes  Danby 
was  allowed  to  do  as  he  liked,  and  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of 
York's  ddest  daughter  Mary  to  her  cousin  the  prince  of  Orango 
was  the  most  lasting  result  of  his  administration.  More  often 
he  was  obliged  to  follow  where  Charies  led,  -and  Charies  was 
oonstHntly  ready  to  sell  the  neutrality  of  England  for  large  .^ntns 
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of  Freach  gold.  At  last  one  of  the^  negptiatioBs  was  detected, 
and  Danby,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  instead  of  the 
unwilling  instrument  of  the  intrigue,  was  impeached.  In  order 
to  save  hia  minister,  Charles  dissolved  parliament  (1678).  He 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  unlucky  time  for  his  own  quiet. 
The  strong  feeling  against  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  quickened  into  a  flame  by  a  great  imposture* 
The  inventors  of  the  so-called  popish  plot  charged  the 
leading  EngUsh  Roman  Catholics  with  a  design  to 
murder  the  king.  Judges  and  juries  alike  were  maddened  with 
excitement^  and  listened  greedily  to  the  lies  which  poured  forth 
from  the  lips  of  profligate  informers.  Innocent  blood  was  shed 
in  abundance. 

The  excitement  had  its  root  in  the  uneasy -feeling  caused  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
Three  parliaments  were  summcmed  and  dissolved.    In 
'^  each  parliament  the  main  question  at  issue  between 

the  Commons  and  the  crown  was  the  Exdvsion  Billy 
by  which  the  Comm<Mis  sought  to  deprive  the  duke 
of  York  of  his  inheritance;  and  it  was  notorious  that  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  wished  the  crown  to  descend  to  the 
king's  illegitimate  son,  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

The  principles  by  which  the  Commons  were  guided  in  these 
parliaments  were  very  diflerent  from  those  which  had  prevailed 
in  the  first  parliament  of  the  Restoration.  Those 
522^  principles,  to  which  that  party  adhered  which  about 
this  time  became  known  as  the  Tory  party,  bad  been 
formed  under  the  influence  of  the  terror  caused  by  militant 
Puritanism.  In  the  state  the  Tory  inherited  the  ideas  ci 
Clarendon,  and,  without  being  at  all  ready  to  abandon*  the 
claims  of  parliaments,  nevertheless  somewhat  inconsistently 
spoke  of  the  king  as  ruUng  by  a  divine  and  indefeasible  title,  and 
wielding  a  power  which  it  was  both  impious  and  unconstitutional 
to  resist  by  force.  In  the  church  be  inherited  the  ideas  of  Laud, 
and  saw  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  the  safe- 
guard of  reSgion.  But  the  hold  of  these  opinions  on  the  nation 
had  been  weskened  with  the  cessation  of  the  causes  which  had 
produced  them.  In  x68o  twenty  ytan  had  passed  since  the 
Ptiritan  army  had  been  disbanded.  Many  of  Cromwdl's  sddiers 
had  died,  aiid  most  of  them  were  growing  old.  The  dissenters 
had  shown  no  signs  of  engaging  in  plots  or  consptracies.  They 
were  known  to  be  only  a  compamtively  small  minority  of  the 
popuhition,  and  though  they  bad  been  cruelly  persecuted,  they 
had  suffered  without  a  thought  of  resistance.  Dread  of  the 
dissenters,  therefore,  had  become  a  mere  chimaera,  which  only 
those  could  entertain  whose  minds  were  influenced  by  prejudice. 
On  the  other  hand,  dread  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  a  Hving 
fcwce.  Unless  the  law  were  altered  a  Roman  Catholic  would 
be  on  the  throne,  wielding  all  the  resources  of  the  prerogative, 
and  probably  supported  by  all  the  resources  of  the  king  of  France. 
Hence  the  leading  principle  of  the  Whigs,  as  the  predominant 
party  was  now  called,  was  in  the  state  to  seek  for  the  highest 
national  authority  In  paitiament  rather  than  in  the  king,  and 
in  the  church  to  adopt  the  rational  theology  of  ChlHingworth 
and  Hales,  whilst  looking  to  the  dissenteis  as  allies  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  were  the  enemies  of  botlL 

Events  yren  to  show  that  it  was  a  wise  provision  which  led 
the  Whigs  to  seek  to  exdude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne. 
But  their  plan  suffered  nnder  two  faults,  the  con- 
junction of  which  was  ruinous  to  them  for  the  time. 
In  the  first  place,  their  choice  of  Monmouth  as  the  heir 
was  infelicitous.  Not  only  was  he  under  the  stain  of  illegitimacy, 
but  his  succession  excluded  the  future  succession  of  Mary,  whose 
husband,  the  prince  of  Orange,  waa  the  hope  of  Protestant 
Europe.  In  the  second  place,  drastic  remedies  are  never  gener* 
ally  acceptable  when  the  evil  to  beremedied  is  still  in  the  future. 
When,  in  the  third  of  the  short  parliaments  held  at  Oxford  the 
Whigs  rode  armed  into  the  city,  the  nation  decided  that  the 
future  danger  of  a  Roman  Catholic  succession  was  inoomparaUy 
less  than  the  immediate  danger  of  another  civil  war.  Loyal 
addresses  poured  in  to  the  king.  For  the  four  remaim'ng  years 
ti  his  reign  he  ruled  without  summoning  any  parliament.    Whigs 
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were  brought  before  prejudiced  juries  and  partial  judges.  Their 
blood  flowed  on  the  scaffold.  The  charter  of  the  cHy  of  London 
was  confiscated.  The  reign  of  the  Tories  was  unquestioned. 
Yet  it  was  not  quite  what  the  reign  of  the  Cavaliers  had  been 
In  1660.  The  violence  of  the  Restoration  had  been  directed 
primarily  against  Puritanism,  and  only  against  certain  forms 
of  government  so  far  as  they  allowed  Puritans  to  gain  the  upper 
hand.  The  violence  of  the  Tories  was  directed  against  rebellion 
and  disorder,  and  only  against  diss<uiters  so  far  as  they  were 
believed  to  be  the  fomenters  of  disorder.  Reb'gious  hatred  had 
less  part  in  the  action  of  the  ruling  party,  and  even  from  its 
worst  actions  a  wise  man  nught  have  predicted  that  the  day  of 
toleratiott  was  iiet  so  far  off  as  it  seemed. 

The  accession  of  James  II.  (1685  )  put  the  views  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  test.  A  new  parliament 
was  elected,  almost  entirely  composed  of  decided 
Tories.  A  rebellion  in  Scotland,  headed  by  the  eari  *^  "•' 
of  Argyll,  and  a  rebellion  in  England,  headed  by  tht  i68$. 
duke  of  Monmouth,  were  easily  suppressed*  But  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  king's  position  were  not  thereby  over^ 
come.  It  would  have  been  hard,  in  days  in  which  reb'gious 
questions  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  field  of  politics,  for 
a  Koman  Catholic  sovereign  to  rule  successfully  over  a  Protestant 
nation.  James  set  himself  to  make  it,  in  his  case,  impossible.  It 
may  be  that  he  did  not  consciously  present  to  himself  any  object 
other  than  fair  treatment  for  his  co-reHgionists.  On  the  one 
hand,  however,  he  alienated  even  reasonable  opponents  by 
offering  no  guarantees  that  equality  so  gained  would  not  be  con- 
verted into  superiority  by  the  aid  of  his  own  military  force  and 
of  the  assistance  of  the  French  king;  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
he  relied,  even  more  strongly  than  his  father  had  done,  on  the 
technical  legality  which  e^ralted  the  prerogative  in  defiance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  He  began  by  making  use  of  the  necessity 
of  resisting  Monmouth  to  increase  his  army,  under  the  pretext 
of  the  danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  late  rebellion;  and  in  the 
regiments  thus  levied  he  appointed  many  Roman  Catholic  (nfficers 
who  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  Test  Act.  Rather  than 
submit  to  the  gentlest  remonstrance,  he  prorogued  parliament, 
and  proceeded  to  obtain  from  the  court  of  king's  bench  a  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  his  right  to  dispense  with  all  penalties  due 
by  law,  in  the  same  way  that  his  grandfather  had  appealed  to 
the  judges  in  the  matter  of  the  post-nati.  But  not  only  waa 
the  quesUon  put  by  James  II.  of  far  wider  import  than  the 
question  put  by  James  I.,  but  he  deprived  the  court  to  which 
be  applied  of  all  moral  authority  by  previously  turning  out  of 
office  the  judges  who  were  likely  to  disagree  with  him,  and  by 
appointing  new  ones  who  were  likely  to  agree  with  him.  A 
court  of  high  commission  of  doubtful  legality  was  subsequently 
erected  (1686)  to  deprive  or  suspend  clergymen  who  made 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  court,  whilst  James  appointed 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  headship  of  certain  colleges  at  Oxford. 
The  legal  support  given  him  by  judges  of  his  own  selection  was 
fortified  by  the  military  support  of  an  army  collected  at  Hoons^ 
low  Heath;  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  earl  of  Tyrcoimel,  was 
sent  as  k>rd-deputy  to  Ireland  (1687)  to  organise  a  Roman 
Catholic  army  on  whitb  the  king  might  fall  back  if  his  English 
forces  proved  insufficient  for  his  purpose. 

Thus  fortified,  James  issued  a  declaration  of  indulgence  (1687) 
granting  f  idl  religious  Uberty  to  all  his  subjects.  The  belief,  that 
the  grant  of  liberty  to  all  religions  was  only  intended  jggjf^gtg 
to  serve  as  a  cloak  for  the  ascendancy  of  one,  was  so  dtciv 
strong  that  the  measure  roused  the  opposition  of  all  ti^mmiim^ 
those  who  objected  to  see  the  king's  will  substituted  for  ^•^••^^ 
the  law,  even  if  they  wished  to  see  the  Protestant  dissenters 
tolerated.  In  spite  of  this  opposition,  the  kipg  thought  it 
possible  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  sanction  for  bis  declaration. 
The  parliament  to  which  be  intended  to  appeal  was,  however, 
to  be  as  different  a  body  from  the  pariianient  which  met  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  as  the  beach  of  judges  which  had  ap- 
proved of  the  dispendag'power  had  been  different  from  the  bench 
which  esieted  at  his  accession.  A  large  number  of  the  borough 
members  «ere  in  tboae  days  returned  by  the  corporatioBs,  and 
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the  corpontkmg  wtre  accordingly  changed  But  so  thoroughly 
was  the  spirit  of  the  country  roused,  that  many  even  of  the  new 
Ooiporatioiis  were  set  against  James's  dedaratioo,  and  be  had 
therefcHV  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  hope  of  seeing  it  accepted 
even  by  a  packed  House  of  Commons.  All,  however,  that  he 
could  do  to  ^ve  it  force  he  did.    He  ordered  the  clergy  to  read 

it  in  all  pulpiu  (1688).  Seven  bishops,  who  presented 
j^'*'  a  petition  asking  him  to  relieve  the  clergy  from  the 
ifafcajir*    btmhen  of  proclaiming  what  they  believed  to  be 

Ulef^,  were  brought  to  trial  for  publishing  a  seditious 
Ubel.  Their  acquittal  by  a  jury  was  the  first  serious  blow  to  the 
system  adopted  by  the  king. 

Another  event  which  seemed  likely  to  consolidate  his  power 
was  in  rodity  the  signal  of  his  min.  The  queen  bore  him  a  son. 
^^^^  There  was  thus  no  longer  a  strong  probability  that 
2ri*ML      ^^  '^"^  would  be  succeeded  at  no  great  distance  of 

time  by  a  Protestant  heir.  Popular  incredulity  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  assertion  that,  as  James  had  attempted  to 
gain  bis  ends  by  means  of  a  packed  bench  of  judges  and  a  packed 
House  of  Commons,  he  had  now  capped  the  series  of  falsifications 
by  the  production  of  a  sUi^>osititlous  heir.  The  leaders  of  both 
parties  combined  to  invite  the  prince  of  Orange  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  religion  and  laws  of  England.  He  landed  on  the 
5th  of  November  at  Brixham.  Before  he  oouM  reach  London 
every  class  of  English  society  had  declared  in  his  favour.  James 
was  deserted  even  by  his  army.  He  fled  to  France,  and  a  con> 
vention  parliament,  summoned  without  the  royal  writ,  declared 
that  his  flight  was  equivalent  to  abdication,  and  offered  the  crown 
in  joint  sovereignty  to  William  and  Mary  (1689). 

DC.  The  Revolxttion  and  the  Ace  of  Anne 

(1689-1714) 

The  Revolution,  as  it  was  called,  was  more  than  a  mere  change 
<rf  sovereigns.  It  finally  transferred  the  ultimate  decision  in 
^itfffff  the  state  from  the  king  to  parliament.  What  pariia- 
in  am4  ment  had  been  in  the  isth  century  with  the  House  of 
Maiy  a,.  Lords  predominating,  that  parliament  was  to  be  again 
^^^*  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century  with  the  House  of 
Commons  predominating.  That  House  of  Commons  was  far 
from  resting  on  a  wide  basts  of  popular  suffrage.  The  county 
voters  were  the  freeholders;  but  in  the  towns,  with  some 
important  exceptions,  the  electors  were  the  richer  inhabitants 
who  formed  the  corporations  of  the  boroughs,  or  a  body  of  select 
householders  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  some  neighbour- 
ing landowner.  A  House  so  chosen  was  an  aristocratic  body, 
but  it  was  aristocratic  in  a  far  wider  sense  than  the  House  of  Lords 
was  aristocratic.  The  trading  and  legal  dasaes  found  their 
representation  there  by  the  side  of  the  great  owners  of  land. 
The  House  drew  iu  strength  from  its  position  as  a  true  represent- 
ative  of  the  effective  strength  of  the  nation  in  its  social  and 
economical  organisation. 

Such  was  the  body  which  firmly  grasped  the  control  over  every 
branch  of  the  administration.  Limiting  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
the  powers  assumed  by  the  crown,  the  Commons  declared  that 
the  king  could  not  keep  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  without 
consent  of  parliament;  and  they  made  that  consent  effectual, 
as  far  as  legisktion  could  go,  by  passing  a  Mutiny  Act  3f«ar  by 
year  for  twelve  months  only,  so  as  to  prevent  the  crown  from 
exercising  miliUry  discipline  without  their  authority.  Behind 
these  le|^  contrivances  stood  the  faa  that  the  army  was  or- 
ganized in  the  same  way  as  the  nation  was  oiyuiised,  being 
officered  by  gentlemen  who  had  no  desire  to  overthrow  a  con- 
stitution through  which  the  duti  from  which  they  sprung  con- 
trolled the  government  Strengthened  by  the  cessation  of  any 
fear  of  military  violence,  the  Commons  placed  the  oovn  in 
financial  dependence  on  themselves  by  granting  a  larye  part  of 
the  revenue  only  for  a  limited  term  of  years*  and  by  putting 
strictly  in  force  their  right  of  appropriating  that  revenue  to 
special  branches  of  expenditure. 

Such  a  revolution  might  have  ended  in  the  subttltitlon  of  the 
despotism  of  n  class  for  the  despotism  of  a  man.  Many  causes 
oombinsd  to  pesvent  tlds  icsiilt.    The  landownen,  «fao  fanned 


the  majority  of  the -House,  were  not  elected  directly,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  nobility  of  the  French  states-general,  by  their 
own  class,  but  by  electors  who,  though  generaUy  loyal  to  theoii 
would  have  broken  off  fromthem  if  tb^had  attempted 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  their  fellow  dtisens. 
No  less  important  was  the  almost  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges,  begun  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign,  by  the  grant  of  office  to  them  during  i^od  behaviour 
instead  of  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  finally  secured  by  the 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  in'1701,  which  protected  them 
against  dismissal  except  on  the  joint  address  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Such  an  improvement,  however,  finds  its  fuH 
counterpart  in  another  great  step  already  taken.  The  more 
representative  a  government  becomes,  the  mote  necessary  It  is 
for  the  well-being  of  the  nation  that  the  expression  of  individuid 
thought  should  be  free  in  every  direction.  If  it  is  not  so,  the 
government  b  inclined  Uy  proscribe  unpopular  opinion,  and  to 
forget  that  new  opinions  by  which  the  greatest  benefits  are  likdy 
to  be  oonfemd  are  certain  at  first  to  be  entertained  by  a  very 
few,  and  are  quite  certain  to  be  unpopular  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  collision  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  benefits  of  the  liberation  of  thought  from  state  control 
had  been  secured  by  the  antagonism  between  churdi  and  stste. 
The  Tudor  sovereigns  had  rightfully  asserted  the  ptinc^  that 
in  n  well-ordered  nation  only  one  supreme  power  can  be  allowed 
to  exist;  but  in  so  doing  they  had  enslaved  religion.  .It  was 
fortunate  that,  just  at  the  moment  when  parliamentary  control 
was  established  over  the  state,  drcumstances  dMHild  have  arisen 
whidi  made  the  majority  ready  to  restore  to  the  individaal 
conscience  that  supremaqr  over  religion  which  the  nwdieval 
ecdesiastics  had  claimed  for  the  corporation  of  the  universal 
church.  Dissenters  had,  in  the  main,  stood  shoulder  to  dioukier 
with  churchmen  in  rejecting  the  suspidous  benefits  of  James* 
and  both  gratitude  and  policy  forbade  the  thou^  of  rqiladng 
them  under  the  heavy  yoke  which  had  been  imposed  on  them 
at  the  Restoration.  The  exact  mode  in  which  relief  should  be 
afforded  was  still  an  open  question.  The  idea  prevalent  with  the 
more  liberal  minds^  amongst  the  dergy  was  that  of  compre- 
hension— that  is  to  say,  of  so  modifying  the  prayers  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  as  to  enable  the  dissenters  cheerfully  to  enter 
in.  The  scheme  was  one  which  had  approved  itsdf  to  minds 
of  the  highest  order— to  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  Bacon,  to  Hales  and 
to  Jeremy  Taylor.  It  is  one  which,  as  long  as  beliefs  are  not 
very  divergent,  keeps  up  a  sense  of  brotherhood  overruling 
the  diversity  of  opinion.  It  broke  down,  as  it  always  will  break 
down  in  practice,  whenever  the  difference  of  belief  is  so  strongly 
fdt  as  to  seek  earnestly  to  embody  itself  in  diversity  of  outward 
practice.  The  greater  part  of  the  dergy  of  the  dmrch  fdt  that 
to  surrender  their  accustomed  forhiularies  was  to  surrender 
somewhat  of  the  belief  which  those  formularies  signified,  while 
the  dissMting  dergy  were  equally  reluctant  to  adopt  the  commoii 
prayer  bode  even  in  a  modified  fonn.  Hence  the 
Toleration  Act ,  which  guamnteed  the  right  of  separate  ^^^^^ 
assemblies  for  worship  outside  the  pale  of  the  church,  jig/, 
though  it  embodied  the  principles  of  Cromwell  and 
Milton,  and  not  those  of  ChiUingworth  and  Hales,  was  carried 
without  difficulty,  whilst  the  proposed  scheme  of  comptehensioa 
iteverhad  a  chance  of  success  (i6iB9).  The  choice  was  one  which 
posterity  can  heartily  approve.  However  wide  the  limits  of 
toleration  be  drawn,  there  will  always  be  those  who  will  be  left 
outside.  By  rdigioas  liberty  those  inside  gain  as  much  as  those 
who  are  without.  From  the  moment  of  the  passing  of  the 
Toleration  Act,  no  Protestant  in  England  performed  any  act 
of  worship  except  by  his  own  free  and  deliberate  choice.  The 
Utciary  spokesman  of  ^he  new  system  was  Locke,  His  Letkrs 
comumUi  Ttltrati^n  laid  down  the  prindple  which  had  been 
maintained  by  Cromwell,  with  a  wider  application  than  was 
possible  in  days  when  the  state  was  in  the  hands  of  n  mere 
minority  only  able  to  maintain  itsdf  in  power  by  constant  and 
suspicious  vigilance. 

One  measure  remained  to  place  the  dissenteis  la  the  position  oft 
Mmembwihip  of  the  stale. »  The  Teat  Act  eaduded  them  fi—a 
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office.  But  tke  teemery  of  the  'MBb4iAidcd  ptocecdings  el 
Puritan  mien  was  ttill  too.  recent  to  allow  Englishmen  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  reimposition  of  their  yoke,  and  this  feeling,  fanciful 
is  it  was,  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  Test.Act  in  force  for  years 
to  come. 

The  complement  of  the  Toleration  Act  was  the  abolition  of 
the  censorship  of  the  press  ( 1 695).  The  ideas  of  the  author  of  the 
Liurtv  t  ^^**^P^V^*^  ^^  *^  ^^  prevailed.  The  attempt  to 
t^^Xn.  ^  certain  opinions  on  the  nation  which  were  plMsing 
to  those  in  power  was  abandoned  by  king  alid  parlia- 
ment alike.  The  nation,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  cared  to 
read  books  or  pamphlets  on  political  subjects,  wss  acknowledged 
to  be  the  supreme  judge,  which  nkust  therefore  be  allowed  to 
listen  to  what  counsellors  it  pleased. 

This  new  position  of  the  nation  made  itself  felt  in  various  ways. 
It  was  William's  merit  that,  fond  as  he  was  of  power,  he  recog- 
i^ied  the  fact  that  he  ooold  not  rule  .except  so  far  as  he  carried 
the  goodwill  of  the  nation  with  him.  No  doubt  he  was  helped 
to  an  intelUgmt  perception  of  the  new  situation  by  the  fact  that, 
as  a  foreigner,  he  cared  far  moie  for  carrying  on  war  successfully 
against  France  than  for  influencing  the  domestic  legislaU<m  of 
a  country  which  was  not  his  own,  and  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
conduct  of  the  struggle  which  lasted  till  he  was  able  to  treat  with 
France  on  equal  terms  at  Ryswick  (1^7)  was  fairiy  trusted  to 
hb  hands.  Nevertheless  thoe  years  of  war  called  for  the  united 
action  of  a  national  government,  and  in  seeking  to  gain  this 
support  for  himself,  he  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  opened 
a  new  era  in  copistitutional  pditics. 

The  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  been 
an  evil  of  no  common  magnitude,  if  it  had  made  government 
BagiaaiaM  impossible.  Yet  this 'vas  precisely  what  it  threatened 
oieabtoH  to  do.  Sometimes  the  dominant  party  in  the  House 
pressed  with  unscrupulous  rancour  upon  its  c^>ponents. 
Sometimes  the  majority  shifted  from  side  to  side  as 
the  House  was  influenced  by  passing  gusia  of  psssion  or  sym- 
pathy, so  that,  as  it  was  said  at  ihe  time»  no  man  could  foretell 
one  day  what  the  House  would  be  pleased  to  do  on  the  next. 
Against  the  first  of  these  dangers  William  was  to  a  great  extent 
able  to  guard  by  the  exerdse  of  his  right  of  dissolutioki,  so  as 
to  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  which  did  not  always  share  in  the 
the  passions  of  their  rqiresentatives.  But  the  second  danger 
could  not  be  met  in  this  itay.  The  only  cure  for  waywardness 
is  responsibility,  and  not  only  was  this  precisely  what  the 
Commons  had  not  learned  to  feel,  but  it  was  that  which  it  was 
impossible  to  make  them  feel  direct^.  A  body  composed  of 
several  hundred  members  cannot  cany  on  government  with  the 
requisite  steadiness  of  action  and  clearness  of  insight.  Such 
work  can  only  fitly  be  entrusted  to  a  few  and  whenever  difficult 
circumstances  arise  it  is  neoessary  that  the  action  of  those  few 
be  kept  in  harmony  by  the  predominance  of  One.  The  scheme 
on  which  William  hit,  by  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland, 
was  that  which  has' since  been  known  as  cabinet  government. 
He  selected  as  his  ministen  the  leading  membecs  of  the  two 
Houses  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  roajerity  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  this  way,  the  majority  felt  an  interest  in  support- 
ing the  men  who  embodied  their  own  opinions,  and  fell  in  turn 
under  the  influence  of  those  who  held  them  with  greater  prudence 
or  ability  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  average  members  of  the 
House.  AU  that  William  doubtless  intended  was  to  acquire  a 
leady  instrument  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  with  success. 
In  reality  he  had  refounded,  on  a  new  basis,  the  government  of 
England.  His  own  personal  qualities  were  such  tluLt  he  was  able 
to  dominate  over  any  set  of  ministers;  but  the  time  would  c6me 
when  there  would  be  a  sovereign  of  inferior  powers.  Then  the 
body  of  ministers  would  step  into  his  place.  The  old  rude 
arrangements  of  the  middle  ages  had  provided  by  frequent  de- 
positions that  an  inefficient  sovereign  should  cease  to  role,  and 
those  arrangements  had  been  imitated  in  the  cases  of  Charles  I. 
and  James  II.  Still  the  claim  to  rule  had,  at  least  from  the  time 
of  Henry  III.,  been  derived  from  hereditary  descent,  and  the 
interruption,  however  frequently  it  might  occur,  had  been  re- 
garded as  something  abnormal,  only  to  be  applied  where  there 


was  an  absolute  ocoessity  to  prevent  the  irielder  of  executive 
authority  from  setting  at  defiance  the  determinod  purpose  of  the 
nation.  After  the  Revolution  not  only  had  the  king's  title  httia 
so  changed  as  to  make  him  more  directly  than  ever  dependent 
on  the  nation,  but  he  now  called  into  existence  a  body  which 
derived  its  own  strength  from  its  conformity  with  the  wishes 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  to  be  but  a  temporary  expedient. 
When  the  war  came  to  an  end,  the  Whig  party  which  had  sus- 
tained William  in  his  struggle  with  France  split  up.  The  domi- 
nant feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  no  longer  the  desire 
to  support  the  crown  against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  to  make 
government  as  cheap  as  possible,  leaving  future  dangers  to  the 
chances  of  the  future.  William  had  not  so  understood  the  new 
invention  of  a  united  ministry  as  binding  him  to  take  into  his 
service  a  united  ministry  of  men  whom  he  r^arded  as  fools  and 
knaves.  He  allowed  the  Commons  to  reduce  the  army  to  a 
skeleton,  to  question  his  actions,  and  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
a  cipher.  But  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  he  was  brought 
to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  choosing  his  ministen  from 
amongst  the  men  who  had  done  these  things. 

The  time  came  when  he  needed  again  the  support  of  the 
nation.  The  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  heirless  king  of  the  huge 
Spanish  m<warchy,  had  long  been  expected.  Since  ^^ 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  William  and  Louis  XIV.  had 
come  to  terms  by  two  successive  partition  treaties  for 
a  division  of  those  vast  territories  in  such  a  way  that 
the  whole  of  them  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  near  relation 
either  of  the  king  of  France  or  of  the  emperor,  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  When  the  king  of  Spain  actually  died  in  1 700, 
William  seemed  to  have  no  authority  in  England  whatever; 
and  Louis  was  therefore  encouraged  to  break  his  engagements, 
and  to  accept  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  inheritance  for  his 
gran<kon,  who  became  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  William  saw  clearly 
that  such  predominance  of  France  in  Enrt^  would  lead  to  the 
devek^ment  of  pretensions  unbearable  to  other  states.  But  the 
House  of  Commons  did  not  see  it,  even  when  the  Dutch  garrisons 
were  driven  by  French  troops  out  of  the  posts  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  which  they  had  occupied  for  many  years  (x  701). 

William  had  jmidently  done  all  that  he  could  to  conciliate 
the  Tory  majority.    In  the  preceding  year  (1700)  he  had  given 
office  to  a  Tory  ministry,  and  he  now  (1701)  gave  his 
assent  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  secured  the    ^^^^L* 
succession  of  the  crown  to  the  electress  Sophia  of    aaoi. 
Hanover,  daughter  of  James  I.'s  daughter  Elizabeth, 
to  the  oEclusion  of  all  Roman  Catholic  claimants,  though  it 
imposed  several  fresh  restricUons  on  the  prerogative.    William 
was  indeed  wise  in  keeping  his  feelings  under  control.    The 
country  empathized  with  him  more  than  the  Commons  did, 
and  when  the  House  imprisoned  the  gentlemen  deputed  by  the 
freeholders  of  Kent  to  present  a  petition  asking  that  its  loyai 
addresses  might  be  turned  into  bills  of  supply,  it  simply  adver- 
tised its  weakness  to  the  whole  country. 

The  reception  of  this  Kentish  petition  was  but  a  foretaste  of 
the  discrepancy  between  the  Commons  and  the  nation,  which 
was  to  prove  the  marked  feature  of  the  middle  of  the  ormmd 
century  now  opening.  For  the  present  the  House  ^uimact. 
was  ready  to  give  way.  It  requested  the  king  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  William  went  jfet  further  in  the 
dircctiott  in  which  he  was  urged.  He  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  emperor,  as  weH  as  with  the  Netherlands,  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  and  to  compel  France 
to  evacuate  the  Netherlands.  An  unexpected  tvent  came  to 
give  him  all  the  strength  he  needed.  James  II.  died,  and  Louis 
acknowledged  his  son  as  the  rightful  king  of  England.  English- 
men of  both  parties  were  stung  to  indignation  by  the  in»ilt. 
William  dissolved  parliament,  and  the  new  House  of  Conmions, 
Tory  as  it  was  by  a  small  majority,  was  eager  to  support  the 
king.  It  voted  me»and  money  according  to  his  wishes.  Eng- 
land was  to  be  the  soul  of  the  Grand  Alh'ance  against  France. 
But  before  a  bk>w  was  struck  William  was  thrown  from  his  horse. 
He  died  on  the  Sth  of  Biarch  170s.    '*  The  man,"  as  Burke  said 
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of  him,  **  WM  dead,  but  the  Gtand  Alliance  survived  in  which 
King  William  lived  and  reigned." 

Upon  the  accession  of  Anne,  war  was  at  once  begun.  The 
Grand  Alliance  became,  as  William  would  have  Wished,  a  league 
to  wrest  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  dominions  from 
Philip,  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  archduke  Charles. 
77iU'iri4.  ^^  found  a  chief  of  supreme  military  and  diplomatic 
genius  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  His  victory  at 
Blenheim  ((704)  drove  the  French  out  of  Germany.  His  victory 
of  Ramillies  (1706)  drove  them  out  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
Spain,  Gibraltar  was  captured  by  Rooke  (1704)  and  Barcelona 
by  Peterborough  (1705).  Prince  Eugene  reUevcd  Turin  from  a 
French  siege,  and  followed  up  the  blow  by  driving  the  besiegeis 
out  of  Italy. 

The  influence  of  Mariborough  at  home  was  the  result  partly 
of  the  prestige  of  his  victories,  partly  <d  the  dominating  influence 
•f  his  strong-minded  duchess  ("  Mrs  Freeman  ")  over  the  queen 
(see  Anne,  queen  of  England).  The  duke  cared  little  for  home 
politics  in  themselves;  but  he  had  his  own  ends,  both  public 
and  private,  to  serve,  and  at  first  gave  his  support  to  the  Tories, 
whose  church  policy  was  regarded  with  favour  by  the  queen. 
Their  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  restriction  of  theToleration 
Act  within  narrow  limits.  Many  dissenters  had  evaded  the  Test 
Act  by  partaking  of  the  communion  in  a  church,  though  they 
subsequently  attended  their  own  chapeb.  An  Occasional  Con- 
formity Bill,  imposing  penalties  on  those  who  adopted  this 
practice,  twice  passed  the  Commons  (170a,  1703),  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  the  Whig  element  pre- 
dominated. The  church  was  served  in  a  nobler  manner  in  1704 
by  the  abandonment  of  first-fruits  and  tenths  by  the  queen  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  pittances  of  the  poorer 
clergy  (see  Queen  Anne's  Bounty).  In  1707  a  piece 
of  legislation  (A  the  hi^kest  value  was  carried  to  a 
successful  end.  The  Act  of  Union,  passed  in  the 
parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  joined  the  legislatures  of 
the  two  kingdoms  and.  the  nations  theinselves  in  anindissoloble 
bond. 

The  ministry  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Union  had  suffered  important  changes  since  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  reign.  The  Tories  had  never  been  as 
Vmit$d  earnest  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  as  the  Whigs; 
and  Mariborough,  who  cared  above  all  things  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  war,  gradually  replaced  Tories  by 
Whigs  in  the  ministry.  Hisintentionwttsdoubtlessto  conciliate 
both  parties  by  admitting  them  both  to  a  sbase  of  power;  but 
the  Whigs  were  determined  to  have  all  or  none,  and  in  1708  a 
purely  Whig  ministry  was  formed  to  support  the  war  as  the  first 
purely  Whig  mlnistiy  had  supported  it  in  the  reign  of  William. 
The  years  of  its  power  were  the  yean  of  the  victories  of  Onde- 
narde  (1708)  and  of  Malplaquet  (1709),  bringing  with. them  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  miliury  power  of  Louis  XIV. 

Such  successes,  if  they  were  not  embraced  in  the  s^rit  of 
moderation,  boded  no  good  to  the  Whigs^  It  was  known  that 
even  before  the  last  battle  Louis  had  been  ready  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  his  grandson,  and  that  his  offers  hod  been  rejected 
because  he  would  not  consent  to  join  the  allies'  in  taming  him 
out  of  Spain;  A  belief  spread  in  England  that  Marlborough 
wished  the  endless  probngation  of  the  war  for  hb  own  scl£sh 
ends.  Spain  waa  far  away,  and,  if  the  Netheriands  were  safe, 
enough  had  been  done  for  the  inteiests  of  England.  The  Whigi 
were  charged  with  refusing  to  make  peace  when  an  bonooraUe 
and  satisfactory  peace  was  not  bejrond  their  reach. 

As  soon  as  the  demand  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
relaxed,  the  Whi^  could  but  rdy  on  their  domestic  policy, 
in  which  they  Were  strongest  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  but  weakest 
in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries.  It  was  known  that  they  looked 
for  the  principk  on  which  the  queen's  throne  tested  to  the 
national  act  of  the  Revolution,  rather  than  to  the  birth  of  the 
sovereign  as  the  daughter  of  James  IL,  whilst  popular,  feeling 
preferscd,  however  inconsistently,  to  attach  itself  to  some  frag- 
ment of  herediury  right .  What  was  of  greater  consequence  was, 
that  it  was  known  that  they  were  the  frirvda  of  ihe  dissenlcm. 
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and  that  their  leaden,  if  thty  cbuld  havehod  thdr  iMy,  wodld 
not  only  have  maintained  the  Toleration  Act,  but  would  also 
have  repealed  the  Test  Act.  In  1709  a  sennon  preached  by 
Dr  Sachevcrell  (^.t.)  denounced  toleration  and  the  right  of 
resistance  in  tones  worthy  of  the  first  days  of  the  RcstoeaikML 
Foolish  as  the  sermon  was,  it  was  but  the  reflection  of  folly 
which  was  widely  spread  amongst  the  rode  and  less  educated 
dasses.  The  Whig  leaden  unwisely  took  up  the  challenge  and 
impeached  SacheverelL  The  Lords  condemned  the  man,  but 
they  condenmed  him  to  an  easy  sentence.  His  trial  was  tht 
signal  for  riot.  Dissenting  chapels  were  sacked  to  the  ^^ 
cry  of  High  Church  and  Sacbeverell.  The  queen,  who  aJSwkr. 
had  personal  ttuooM  for  disliking  the  Whigs,  dis- 
missed them  from  office  (17 10),  and  a  Tory  House  of  Commons 
was  elected  amidst  the  excitement  to  support  the  Tory  ministry 
of  Harley  and  St  John. 

After  some  hesitation  the  new  ministry  made  peace  with 
France,  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  stipulating  for  the 
permanent  separation  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  jw.^^ 
Spain,  and  assigning  Milan,  Naples  and  the  Spanish  tjtncu, 
Netherlands  to  the  Austin  claimant,  accomplished 
all  that  could  reasonably  boi^esired*  though  the  abandonment 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  Spanish  government  of  her  Catalan 
alh'es,  and  the  base  deseition  of  her  continental  confederates 
on  the  very  field  of  action,  brought  dishonour  on  the  good 
name  of  England.  The  Commons  gladly  welcomed  the  cessa- 
tion  of  the  war.  The  approval  of  the  Lords  had  been  secured 
by  the  cr^Uon  of  twdve  Tory  peen.  In  home  poliUcs  the  new 
ministry  was  In  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  its  more  violent 
supporten.  St  John,  now  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  with  un- 
scrupulous audadty  placed  himself  at  their  head.  The 
Occasional  Conformity  Bill  was  at  last  carried  (1711). 
To  it  was  added  the  Schism  Act  (i7i4)>  forbidding 
dissenten  to keepschoolsor engage  in  tuition.  Bo^ng-  ^ * 
broke  went  still  farther.  He  engaged  in  an  intrigue  ^^ 
for  bringing  over  the  Pretender  to  succeed  the  queen 
upon  her  death.  This  urild  conduct  alienated  the  moderate 
Tories,  who,  much  as  they  wished  to  see  the  throne  occupied 
by  the  heir  of  the  ancient  line,  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
consent  to  its  occupation  by  a  Rpman  Catholic  prince.  Such 
men,  therefore,  when  Anne  died  (17 14)  joined  the  Whigs  in 
proclaiming  the  elector  of  Hanover  khig  as  George  I. 

X.    The  Hamoverxam  Kings  (i7X4--<793) 
The  accession  of  George  I.  brought  with  it  the  predominanco 
of  the  Whigs.    Th^  had  on  their  side  the  royal  power,  the 
greater  part  of  the  aristocracy,  the  dissenten  and  the    umriiK 
higher  trading  and  commerdal  classes.    The  Tories   a/i** 
appealed  to  the  dislike  of  dissenten  prevalent  amongst    £ff|^^ 
the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country  clergy,  and      ****^^ 
to  the  jealousy  fdt  by  the  agricultural  dasses  towards  those 
who  enriched  themselves  by  trade.    Such  a  feeling,  if  it  was 
aroused  by  irritating  legislation,  might  very  probably  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  the  exiled  house,  e^iedally  as  the  majority 
of  Englishmen  were  to  be  found  on  the  Tory  side.    It  was  there- 
fore advisable  that  government  should  content  itself  with  as 
little  action  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  time  for  old  habits  to 
wear  themselves  out.    The  landing  of  the  Pretemier  in  Scotland 
(1715),  and  the  defeat  of  a.  portion  of  his  army  which  had  ad- 
vanced to  Prestott-'A  defeat  which  was  the  consequence  of  the 
apathy  of  his  En^ish  supporters,  and  which  was  followed  by 
the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebeUionr-gave  increased 
strength  to  the  V^g  government.    Bui  they  were  reluctant  to 
face  an  Immediate  c^Holutfion,  and  the  Septennial  Aa  was 
passed  (1716)  to  extend  lo  seven  ytu%  the  duration 
of  parliamenti,  vdiich  had  been  fixed  at  three  yean  by  fSmSnm^ 
the  Triennial  Act  of  WiHiam  and  Mary.  UnderGcneral  o^^f 
Stanhope  an  effort  was  made  to  dnw  legislation  ina  MrAetmm^ 
more  Uberal  direction.    The  Occasional  Conformity  f^^ 
Act  and  the  Schism  Act  were  repealed  (1719);  but 
the  majorities  on  the  side  of  the  government  were  unusually 
small,  and  Stanhope,  who  would  willingly  have  repealed  the 
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Test  Act  so  far  ts  it  related  to  dissenteis,  vu  compelled  to 
abandon  the  project  as  entirely  iin|»actkablew  The  Peerage 
Bill,  introduced  at  the  same  time  to  limit  the  royal  power  of 
creating  peers,  was  hai^y  thrown  out  in  the  Commons.  It 
was  proposed,  partly  from  a  desire  to  guard  the  Lords  against 
such  a  sudden  increase  of  their  numbers  as  had  been  forced 
on  them  when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  under  discussion,  and 
partly  to  secure  the  Whigs  in  office  against  any  chaAge  in  the 
royal  councils  in  a  succeeding  reign.  It  was  in  fact  conceived 
by  men  who  valued  the  immediate  victory  of  their  principles 
moce  than  they  trusted  to  the  general  good  sense  of  the  nation. 
The  Lords  were  at  this  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  merely 
wealthier  but  wiser  than  the  Commons;  and  it  is.no  wonder 
that,  in  days  when  the  Commons,  by  passing  the  Septennial 
Act,  had  shown  their  distrust  of  their  own  constituents,  the 
peers  should  show,  by  the  Peerage  Bill,  their  distrust  of  that 
House  which  was  elected  by  those  constituencies.  Nevertheless, 
the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease,  for  it  would  have  estab* 
lished  a  dose  oligarchy,  bound  sooner  or  later  to  come  into 
conflict  with  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  only  to  be  overthrown 
by  a  violent  alteration  of  the  constitution. 

The  excitement  following  on  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  {q.v.),  and  the  death  or  ruin  of  the  leading  ministers, 
wmhuth*  ^^^^^  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the  front  (1721).  As 
mSSy'  ^  '"'^  ^  business  when  men  of  business  were  few  In 
the  House  of  Conmums,  he  was  eminently  fit  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  couiUry.  But  he  owed  his  long  con- 
tinuance in  office  e^>ecially  to  his  sagadty.  He  clearly  saw, 
what  Stanhope  had  failed  to  see,  that  the  mass  of  the  ruition  was 
not  fitted  as  yet  to  interest  itseU  wisdy  in  affairs  of  government, 
and  that  therefore  the  rule  must  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  upper 
classes.  But  he  was  too  sensible  to  adopt  the  coarse  expledient 
which  had  commended  itself  to  Stanhope,  axui  he  i^enred 
humoimng  the  masses  to  contradicting  them. 

The  struggle  of  the  preceding  century  had  left  its  mark  In  every 
direction  on  the  national  development.  Out  of  the  reaction 
against  Piuritanism  had  come  a  widely-spread  rdaxatieo  of 
morals,  and  also,  as  far  as  the  educated  class  was  concerned,  an 
eagerness  for  the  discussion  of  all  sodal  and  refigious  problems. 
The  fierce  exdtement  of  political  life  had  quickened  thought, 
and  the  most  andently  recdved  doctrines  were  hdd  of  little 
worth  tmtil  they  were  brou^^  to  the  test  of  reason.  It  was  a 
time  when  the  pen  was  more  powerful  than  the  sword,  when  a 
secretary  of  state  would  treat  with  condescension  a  witty 
pamphleteer,  and  when  such  a  pamphl^eer  mi^  h<^,  not  in 
vain,  to  become  a  secretary  of  state. 

It  was  in  this  world  of  reason  and  litcraturo  that  the  Whigs 
of  the  Peerage  Bill  moved.  Walpole  pocdved  that  there  was 
another  world  which  understood  none  of  these  things.  With 
cynical  insight  he  discovered  that  a  great  government  cannot  rest 
on  a  clique,  however  distinguished.  If  the  mass  of  the  nation 
was  not  conscious  of  political  wants,  it  was  consdous  of  material 
wants.  The  merchant  needed  protection  for  his  trade;  the 
voters  gladly  welcomed  dection  days  as  bringing  guineas  to  their 
pockets.  Members  of  parliament  were  ready  to  sell  their  votes 
lor  places,  for  pensions,  for  actual  money.  The  S3rstem  was  not 
new,  as  Danby  is  credited  with  the  discovery  that  a  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  might  be  purchased.  But  with  Walpole  it 
readied  its  hdght. 

Such  a  system  was  possible  because  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  reaJly  accountable  to  its  constituents.  The  votes  of  its 
members  were  not  published,  and  still  less  were  thdr  speeches 
made  known.  Such  a  silence  could  only  be  maintained  around 
the  House  when  there  was  little  interest  in  its  proceedings. 
The  great  questions  of  religion  and  taxation  which  had  agitated 
the  country  under  the  Stuarts  were  now  fairly  settled.  To  re- 
awaken these  questions  in  any  shape  would  be  dangerous. 
Walpole  took  good  care  never  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  the 
SachevereU  triid.  When  on  one  occasion  he  was  led  into  the 
proposal  of  an  unpopular  excise  he  at  once  drew  back.  England 
In  his  days  was  growing  rich.  Englishmen  were  bluff  and  inde- 
pendent, in  their  ways  often  coarse  and  unmannerly.    Their  life 


was  the  life  depicted  on  the  canvaa  of  Hogarth  and  the  pages 
of  Fielding.  AJl  high  imagination,  all  devotion  to  the  public 
weal,  seemed  daid  asleep.  But  the  political  instinct  was  not 
dead,  and  it  would  one  day  express  itself  for  better  ends  than 
an  agitation  against  an  excise  bill  or  an  outcry  for  a  popular 
war.  A  government  could  no  longer  employ  its  powers  for 
direct  oppressioiL  In  his  own  house  and  in  lus  own  consdence, 
every  Englishman,  as  far  as  the  government  was  concerned,  was 
the  master  of  his  destiny.  By  and  by  the  idea  would  dawn  on 
the  nation  that  anarchy  is  as  productive  of  evil  as  tynmny,  and 
that  a  government  which  omits  to  regulate  or  control  allows 
the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak,  and  the  rich  to  oppress  the 
poor. 

Walpde's  a(hninistration  lasted  kmg  enouf^  to  give  room 
for  some  feeble  repression  of  this  feding.  When  George  I.  was 
succeeded  by  George  II.  (1737),  Walp<de  remained  in 
power.  His  eagerness  for  the  possession  of  that  power  ^^?*^ 
which  he  desired  to  use  for  his  country's  good,  together  irt», 
with  the  ii»:apadty  of  two  kings  bom  and  bred  in  a 
f  <»eign  country  to  take  a  leading  part  inEnglish  affairs,  completed 
the  change  wliJch  had  been  effected  when  William  first  entrusted 
the  conduct  of  government  to  a  united  cabinet.  There  was  now 
for  the  first  time  a  prime  minister  in  England,  a  person  who  was 
himself  a  subject  imposing  harmonious  action  on  the  cabineL 
The  change  was  so  gradually  and  silently  effected  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  its  full  importance.  So  far,  indeed,  as  it  only 
cante  about  throu^  the  incapadty  of  the  first  two  kings  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  it  might  be  undone,  and  was  in  fact  to  a  great 
extent  undone  by  a  more  active  successor  But  so  fiir  as  it  was 
the  result  of  general  tendencies,  it  could  never  be  obliterated. 
In  the  ministries  in  which  Somers  and  Montagu  on  the  one  hand 
and  Harley  and  St  John  on  the  other  had  taken  part,  there  waa 
no  prime  minister  except  so  far  as  one  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration dominated  over  his  coDeagues  by  the  force  of  character 
and  intelligence.  In  the  reign  of  George  lU.,  even  North  and 
Addington  were  universally  acknowledged  by  that  title,  though 
they  bad  little  claim  to  the  independence  of  action  of  a  Walpole 
or  a  Pitt. 

The  change  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  imp<Miant  of  those 
by  which  the  English  constitution  has  been  altered  from  an 
hereditary  monarchy  with  a  parliamentary  regulative  agency 
to  a  parlianientary  government  with  an  hereditary  regulative 
agency.  In  Walpole's  time  the  forms  of  the  constitution  had 
become,  in  all  essential  particulars,  what  they  are  now.  What 
was  wanting  was  a  national  force  behind  them  to  set  them  to 
their  proper  work. 

The  growing  opposition  which  finally  drove  Walpole  from 
power  was  not  entirdy  without  a  nobler  dement  than  could  be 
furnished  by  personal  rivalry,  or  ignorant  distrust  of  ^^^ 
commerdal  and  financial  success.    It  was  well  that  gtu^a^'"*' 
complaints  that  a  great  country  ought  not  to  be 
governed  by  patronage  and  bribery  should  be  raised,  although, 
as  subsequent  experience  showed,  the  causes  which  rendered 
corruption  inevitable  were  not  to  be  removed  by  the  expulsion 
of  Walpole  from  office.    But  for  one  error,  indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  Walpole's  rule  would  have  been  still  further  prolonged. 
In  1739  a  popular  exdtement  arose  for  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Spain.    Walpole  bdieved  that  war  spaial 
to  be  certainly  unjust,  and  likely  to  be  disastrous. 
He  had,  however,  been  so  accustomed  to  give  way  to  popular 
pressure  that  he  did  not  percdve  the  difference  between  a  wise 
and  timdy  determination  to  leave  a  right  action  undone  in  the 
face  of  insuperable  difficulties,  and  an  unwise  and  cowardly 
determination  to  do  that  which  he  bdieved  to  be  wrong  and 
imprudent   If  he  had  now  resigned  rather  than  demean  himsdf  by 
acting  against  his  conscience,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikdy  that  he 
would  have  been  recalled  to  power  before  many  years  were  over. 
As  it  was,  the  failures  of  the  war  recoiled  on  his  own  head,  and 
in  1742  his  long  ministry  came  to  an  aid. 

After  a  short  interval  a  successor  was  found  in  Henry  Pdham. 
All  the  ordinary  arts  of  corruption  which  Walpole  had  practned 
were  continued,  and  to  them  were  added  arts  of  corruption 
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whjdi  WallMlt  hftd  diadained  to  practise.  He  at  least  vnder^ 
stood  that  there  were  certain  principles  in  accordance  with  which 
be  wished  to  conduct  public  aSkirs,  and  he  had  driven 
colleague  after  colleague  out  of  office  rather  than  allow 
them  to  distract  his  method  of  government.  Pelham 
and  his  brother,  the  Thomas  Pelham,  duke  of 
Newcastle,  had  no  principles  of  government  whatever.  They 
offered  place  to  every  man  of  parliamentary  skill  or  influence. 
There  was  no  opposition,  because  the  ministers  never  attempted 
to  do  anything  which  would  arouse  opposition,  and  because 
they  were  ready  to  do  anything  called  for  by  any  one  who  had 
power  enough  to  make  himself  dangerous;  and  iA  1743  they 
embarked  on  a  useless  war  mth  France  in  order  to  please  the 
king,  who  saw  in  every  commotion  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
some  danger  to  his  beloved  Hanover. 

At  most  times  in  the  history  of  England  such  a  n^nistry 
would  have  been  driven  from  office  by  the  outcry  of  an  offended 
people.  In  the  days  of  the  Pelhams,  government  was 
VtUmoa  '^S*^^^^  ^  \yiog  too  far  outside  the  all-important 
911748,  private  interests  of  the  community  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  make  any  effort  to  rescue  it  from  the  degrada- 
tion into  which  it  had  fallen;  yet  the  Pelhams  had  not  been 
long  in  power  before  th»  serene  belief  that  the  country  could 
get  on  very  well  without  a  government  in  any  real  sense  of 
the  word  was  put  to  the  test.  In  1745  Charles  Edward,  the 
son  of  the  Pretender,  landed  in  Scotland.  He  was  followed  by 
many  of  the  Highland  clans,  always  ready  to  draw  the  sword 
against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Lowlands;  and  even 
in  the  LowUnds,  and  especially  in  Edinburgh,  he  found  ad- 
herents, who  still  felt  the  sting  inflicted  by  the  suppression  of  the 
national  independence  of  Scotland.  The  British  army  was  in  as 
chaotic  a  condition  as  the  British  government,  and  Charles 
Edward  inflicted  a  complete  defeat  on  a  force  which  met  him 
at  Prestmipans.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  victor,  at  the 
head  of  5000  men,  had  advanced  to  Derby.  But  he  found  no 
support  in  England,  and  the  mere  numbers  brought  against  him 
compelled  him  to  retreat,  to  find  defeat  at  Cullodcn  in  the 
following  year  (i  746).  The  war  on  the  continent  had  been  waged 
with  indifferent  success.  The  victory  of  Dettingcn  (1743)  and 
the  glorious  defeat  of  Fontenoy  (1745)  had  achieved  no  objects 
worthy  of  English  intervention,  and  the  peace  of  Ab-la-Chapelle 
put  an  end  in  1748  to  hostilities  which  should  never  have  been 
begun.  The  government  pursued  its  inf^orious  career  as  long 
as  Henry  Pelham  lived.  He  had  at  leaM  some  share  in  the  finan* 
cial  ability  of  Walpole,  and  It  was  not  till  he  died  in  1754  that 
the  real  difficulties  of  a  system  which  was  based  on  the  avoidance 
of  difficulties  had  fairly  to  be  faced. 

The  change  which  was  needed  was  not  any  mere  re-adjustment 
of  the  politiod  machine.  Those  who  cared  for  religion  or  morality 
Mentamd  ^^^  forgotten  that  man  is  an  imaginative  and  emotioiial 
being.  Defenders  of  Christianity  and  of  deism  alike 
a{^)ealed  to  the  reason  alone.  Enthusiasm  was  treated 
as  a  folly  or  a  crime,  and  earnestness  of  every  kind  was 
branded  with  the  name  of  enthusiasm.  The  higher  order  of 
minds  dwelt  with  preference  upon  the  beneficent  wisdom  of  the 
Creator.  The  lower  order  of  minds  treated  religion  as  a  kind 
of  life  assurance  against  the  mconvenlence  of  eternal  death. 
Upon  such  a  system  as  this  human  nature  was  certain  to  revenge 
Wmk^  itself.  The  preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whiteficld 
mms  appealed  direct  to  the  emotions,  with  Its  doctrine  of 

JV'*'  "conversion,"  and  called  upon  each  individual  not 
^^  to  understand,  or  to  admire,  or  to  act,  but  vividly 

to  reaUze  the  love  and  mercy  of  God.  In  all  this  there  was 
nothing  new.  What  was  new  was  that  Wesley  added  an  ofgani- 
zation,  Methodism  {q.v.),  in  which  each  of  his  followers  unfolded 
to  one  another  the  secrets  of  their  heart,  and  became  aocoootable 
to  his  fellows.  Laige  as  the  numbers  of  the  MethodisU  ultimately 
became,  their  influence  is  not  to  be  measured  by  their  numbers. 
The  double  want  of  the  age,  the  want  of  spiritual  earnestness  and 
the  want  of  organised  coherence,  would  find  satisfaction  in  many 
ways  ^ich  would  have  seemed  strange  to  Wesley,  but  wfaidi 
were,  nevertheless,  a  contjauance  ol  the  woik  whi^  he  b^an. 


As  far  as  government  was  concerned,  wben  Henry  Peftan 
died  (1754)  the  lowest  depth  of  baaeness  seemed  to  have  ben 
reached.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  succeeded  his 
brother,  looked  on  the  work  of  comipckm  with  absohite  ffs^ 
pleasure,  and  regarded  genius  and  ability  as  an  andbw* 
awkward  intemiptionof  that  happyarrangement  which 
made  men  subservient  to  flattery  and  mon^.  Whilst  he  was 
in  the  very  act  of  trying  to  drive  from  office  all  men  who  were 
possessed  of  any  sort  of  ideas,  he  was  surprised  by  a  great  war. 
In  America,  the  FVench  settlers  In  Canada  and  the  Engibb  settlers 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  falling  to  Mows  for  the  possession  of 
the  vast  territories  drained  by  the  Ohio  and  lu  tributaries. 
In  India,  Frenchmen  and  En^ishmen  had  striven  during  the  last 
war  for  authority  over  the  native  states  round  Pondicherry  and 
Madras,  and  the  oonffict  threatened  to  break  out  anew.  When 
war  began  In  earnest,  and  the  reality  of  danger  cane  home  to 
Englishmen  by  the  capture  of  Minorca  (1756),  there  arose  a 
demand  for  a  more  capable  government  than  any  which  New- 
castle could  offer.  Terrified  by  the  storm  of  obloquy  which  be 
aroused,  he  fled  from  office.  A  government  was  formed,  of  which 
the  soul  was  William  Pitt.  Pitt  was,  in  sone  sort,  to  the 
political  life  of  Englfohmen  what  Wesley  was  to  their  feligk>us 
life.  He  brought  no  new  politioal  ideas  into  their  minds,  imt 
he  ruled  them  by  the  fbrce  of  his  character  and  the  example 
of  Ida  purity.  His  weapons  were  trust  and  confidence.  E^ 
appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  iiis  feUow-coantrymen,  to  their 
imaginative  love  for  the  national  greatness,  and  he  did  not  appeal 
in  vain.  He  perceived  instinctively  that  a  large  number,  even 
of  those  who  took  greedily  the  bribesof  Walpole  and  the  Pdhams, 
took  them,  not  because  they  knred  money  better  than  their 
country,  but  because  they  had  no  conception  tluit  their  country 
had  any  need  of  them  at  all.  It  was  a  truth,  but  it  was  not  the 
whole  tmth.  The  great  Whig  families  rattled  onder  ^hmmj^ 
Newcastle  and  drove  Pitt  from  office  (1757).  But  if  9ipm 
Pitt  could  not  govern  without  Newontle's  corruption, 
neither  couU  Newcastle  govern  without  PiU's  energy. 
At  last  a  compromise  was  effected,  and  Newcastle  undertook 
the  work  of  bribing,  whilst  Pitt  undertook  the  work  of  governing 
(see  Chatham,  Wiluau  Pitt,  ist  earl  o>). 

The  war  which  had  already  broken  out,  the  Seven  Years' 
War  {tis'^fj6$\  was  not  confined  to  England  alone.    By  the 
nde  of  the  duel  between  France  and  &i^and,a  war 
was  going,on  upon  the  continent  of  Europe^  In  which  ^y** 
Austria— ^h  its  allies,   France,   Russia  and  the  n^^ 
German  princes—had  fkllen  upon  the  new  king- 
dom of  Prussia  and  Its  sovereign  Frederick  II.  England  and 
Prussia  therefore  necessarily  formed  an  alliance.     Different 
as  the  two  governments  were,  th^  were  both  alike  in  recognis* 
ing,  in  part  at  least,  the  conditions  of  progress.    Even  in  Pitt's 
day  England,  however  imperfectly,  rested  iu  strength  on  tho 
popular  wilL    Even  in  Frederick's  day  Prussia  was  ruled  by 
administrators  selected  for  their  special  knowledge.    Ndthor 
France  nor  Austria  had  any  conception  of  the  necessity  of  ful- 
filling these  requirements.    Hence  the  strength  of  England 
and  of  Prussia.    The  war  seemed  to  be  a  mere  struggle  for  terri- 
tory.   Them  was  no  feelhig  in  either  Pitt  or  Frederick,  such  a» 
thi^  was  in  the  men  who  contended  half  a  century  later  against 
Napoleon,  that  th^r  were  fighting  the  battles  of  the  civilized 
world.    There  was  something  repulsive  as  well  in  the  enthusiastic 
nationalism  of  Pitt  as  in  the  cynical  nationalism  of  Frederick. 
Pitt's  sole  object  was  to  exalt  England  to  a  position  in  which  she 
would  fear  no  rivaL    But  in  so  doing  he  exalted  that  which,  in 
spiteof  all  that  had  happened,  best  deserved  to  be  exalted.    The 
habits  oi  individual  energy  fused  together  by  the  inspiration  of 
patriotism  conquered  Canada.    The  unintelligent  over-regutei- 
tion  of  the  Frradi  government  could  not  maintain  the  colonies 
which  bad  been  founded  in  happier  times.    In  1758  Louisburg 
was  taken,  and  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  guarded  against 
France.    In  1759  Quebec  fell  before  Wolfe,  who  died  at  the 
moment  of  victory.    In  the  same  year  the  naval  victories  eC 
Lagos  and  Quiberon  Bay  esublishcd  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
at  sea.    The  battle  of  Plassey(  1757)  had  laid  Bengal  at  the  feet 
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of  Clivc9  tad  Ooole'ift  victoiy  4t  WaHittivuh  <if6o)  led  to  the 
fnal  run  of  the  reUcB  <d  French  uttbority  in  Muthen  ladte. 
Vihen  George  IL  died  (1760)  Enfland  was  the  fint  maritiae 
and  ooieniai  poller  in  tiie  vorld  (tee  Skvbv  Ybais'  Wax; 
Camaba:  Hiskry;  India:  Hisicfy), 

In  George  in.  the  king  oDce  more  became  an  important  (actor 
in  English  politics.    From  his  childhood  he  had  been  trained 

by  his  mother  and  his  instructors  to  regard  the  brealc- 
OMfip»  ingdownof  the  power  of  the  great  &milies  as  the  task 
llu$i        oChisltfe.  In  Uus  he  ww  walking  in  the  same  diiecUon 

as  Pitt  If  the  two  men  coold  have  worked  togeUser, 
Ea^and  might  have  been  qxired  many  misfortnnes.  Uhliappily, 
the  king  could  not  imderrtand  Pitt's  higher  qualities,  his  bo|d  con- 
fidence in  tl^  popular  feeling,  and  his  contempt  for  corruption 
and  intrigue.  And  yet  the  khog*B  authority  was  indiq>ensable  to 
Pitt,  if  be  was  to  cany  on  his  conflict  against  the  great  families 
with  success.  When  the  war  came  to  an  end,  as  it  mist  come 
to  an  cad  sooner  or  hiter,  Pitt's  spedal  predominauce,  derived 
as  it  was  ftom  his  power  of  breathing  a  martial  spirit  into  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  England,  would  come  to  an  end  too.  Only 
the  king,  with  hishold  upon  the  traditional  instincts  of  loyalty  and 
the  force  of  his  still  unimpaired  prerogative,  could,  in  onhnary 
times,  hold  head  against  the  weakhy  and  influential  aristocracy. 
Unfortunately,  George  UL  was  not  wise  enough  to  deal  with  the 
difficulty  in  a  high>minded  fashion.  With  a  well-intentioned 
but  narrow  mind,  he  had  nothing  in  him  to  strike  the  imagination 
of  his  subjects.  He  met  influence  with  influence,  corruption  with 
oomq^tion,  intrigue  with  intrigue.  Unhappily,  too,  his  earliest 
relations  with  Pitt  involved  a  dispute  on  a  point  on  which  he 

was  light  and  Pitt  was  wrong.  In  1761  Pitt  resigned 
^?[,Jj{|||^    office,  because  neither  the  king  nor  the  cabinet  were 

willing  to  dedare  war  against  %>ain  in  the  midst  of  the 
war  with  Franoe.  As  the  war  with  Spain  was  inevitable,  and  as, 
when  it  broke  out  in  the  following  year  (1762),  it  was  followed 
by  triumphs  for  which  Pitt  had  prepared  the  way,  the  prescience 
of  the  great  war-minister  appeared  to  be  fully  establiahed.  But 
it  was  his  bve  of  war,  not  his  skill  in  carrying  it  on,  which  was 
really  in  question.  He  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  the  absolute  ruin  of  France.  He  would  have  given  England 
that  dangerous  position  of  supremacy  which  was  gained  for 
France  by  Louis  XTV.  in  the  X7th  century,  and  by  Napoleon  in 
the  iQAh  century.  He  would  have  made  his  country  still  more 
haughty  andarrogant  than  it  was,  till  other  nations  rose  against 
it,  as  they  bave  three  times  risen  sgainst  France,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  intolerable  yoke.  It  was  ahappy  tUng  for  England 
that  peace  was  signed  (1763). 

Evenasit  was,  a  spirit  of  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  otiiers  had  been  roused,  which  would  not  be  easily  allayed. 

The  king's  premature  attempt  to  secure  a  prime 

minbter  of  his  own  choosing  in  Lord  Bute  (1761) 

csme  to  aa  end  through  the  minister's  incapacity 
(1763).  Geitfge  Grenville,  who  loUowed  him,  kept  the  king  in 
leading  strings  in  reliance  upon  his  parliamentary  majority. 
Something,  no  doubt,  had  been  accomplished  by  the  incorrupti- 
bility of  Pitt.  The  practice  of  bribhig  membm  of  parliament 
by  actual  presents  in  money  came  to  an  end,  thou^  the  practice 
of  bribing  them  by  place  and  pension  bng  continued.  The 
arrogance  which  Pitt  displayed  towards  foreign  nations  was 
displayed  by  Grenville  towards  classes  of  the  population  of  the 
British  dominions.  It  was  eaou^  for  him  to  establish  a  right. 
He  never  put  himself  in  the  position  of  those  who  "were  lb  suffer 
by  its  bdng  put  in  force. 

The  first  to  suffer  from  Grenville's  conoeptkn  of  Us  duty 
Were  the  American  colonies.    The  mercantile  qrstem,  whidi  had 

sprung  up  in.  Spain  in  the  i6th  Century,  heU  that 
^*^  colonies  were  to  be  entirely  prohibited  from  trading, 

mSS^   except  with  the  mother  country.    Every  European 

country  had  adopted  this  view,  and  the  acquisiUon 
of  fresh  colonial  dominions  by  England,  at  the  peace  of  1763, 
had  been  made  not  so  much  through  hist  of  emphe  as  throui^ 
love  of  trade.  Of  all  English  colonies,  the  American  were  the 
most  populous  and  important    Their  proodmity  to  the  Spaoisb 


oeloaies  hi  tiie  West  Indies  had  aatvaDy  led  to  a  eontmband 
trade.  To  this  trade  GrenviUe  put  a  stop,  as  far  as  lay  in  has 
power.  Obnoiioos  as  this  measure  was  in  America,  the  colonists 
had  acknowledged  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded  too 
long  to  make  it  easy  to  resist  it  Another  ttep  of  Grenville's 
met  with  more  <^n  opposition.  Even  with  all  the  experience 
of  the  century  which  followed,  the  relstions  between  a  mother 
country  and  Iwr  colonies  are  not  ea^  to  arrauge.  Iftheburthen 
of  defence  is  to  be  home  in  common,  it  can  hardly  be  left  to  the 
mother  country  to  dedare  war,  and  to  exact  the  necessary 
taxaUon,  without  the  consent  of  the  cobaies.  If ,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  by  the  mother  country  alone,  she  may  well 
comfrfain  that  she  is  left  to  bear  mote  than  her  diw  share  of  tha 
wei^t.  The  ktter  alternative  forced  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  Grenville.  The  British  parliament,  he  held,  was  the  supreme 
lq(islature,  and,  as  such,  was  entitled  to  raise  taxes  in  America 
to  support  the  military  fbrces  needed  for  the  defence  of  America* 
The  act  (1765)  imposing  a  stimp  tax  on  the  American  colonies 
was  the  result 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Americans  resisted.    For 
them,  the  question  was  precisely  that  which  Hampden  had 
fought  out  in  the  case  of  ship-money.    As  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  the  British  pariiament  had  stepped  1^'^"^^ 
into  the  position  of  Charles  L    If  Grenville  had  re-  ]SStSy, 
mained  in  office  he  would  probably  have  persisted  in 
his  resolution.    He  was  driven  from  his  post  by  the  kingfs  resolvt 
no  longer  to  submit  to  his  hisolence,  and  a  new  ministry  was 
formed  under  the  marquess  of  Rockingham,  con4>08ed  of  some  of 
those  leaders  of  the  Whig  aristocracy  who  had  not  followed  the 
Grenville  ministry.    They  were  well-intentioned,  but  weak,  and 
without  political  ability;  and  the  king  regarded  them  with 
distrust,  only  qualified  by  Ids  abhoftenoe  of  the  ministry  which 
they  superseded. 

As  soon  as  the  bad  news  came  from  America,  the  ministry 
was  placed  between  two  recommendations.  Grenville,  on  the 
one  hand,  advised  that  the  tax  should  be  enforced.  ^^  ^^ 
Pitt,  on  the  other,  declared  that  the  British  parliament  ^-Tirwy 
had  absolutely  no  right  to  tax  America,  though  he  Aciam^ 
held  that  it  had  the  right  to  regulate,  or  in  other  words  '•'••'  *'■ 
to  tax,  the  commerce  of  America  for  the  benefit  of  the 
British  merchant  and  manufacturer.  Between  the 
two  the  government  took  a  middle  course.  It  obtained  from 
parliament  a  total  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  it  also  passed 
a  Declaratory  Act,  daiming  for  the  British  parliament  the 
supreme  power  over  the  colonies  in  matters  of  taxation,  as  weQ 
as  in  matters  of  legislation. 

It  is  possible  that  the  coarse  thus  adopted  was  chosen  simply 
because  it  was  a  middle  course.  But  it  was  probably  suggested 
by  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  then  Lord  Rockingham's  ^ 
private  secretary,  but  who  for  some  time  to  come  was  frjj^^ 
to  furnish  thought  to  the  party  to  which  he  attached  SmS^ 
himselL  Burke  carried  into  the  worid  of  theory  those 
politics  of  expediency  of  which  Walpole  had  been  the  practical 
originator.  He  hdd  that  questions  of  abstract  right  had  no 
place  in  politks.  It  was  therefore  as  absurd  to  argue  with  Pitt 
that  Enfland  had  a  rig^t  to  regukte  commerce,  as  it  was  to  argue 
with  Grenville  that  England  had  a  right  to  le^^  taxes.  All  that 
could  be  said  was,  that  it  was  expedient  in  a  widespread  empire 
that  the  power  cl  final  decision  should  be  lodged  somewhere, 
and  that  it  was  also  expedient  not  to  use  that  power  in  such 
a  way  as  to  irritate  those  whom  it  was  the  truest  wisdom  to 
conciliate. 

The  weak  side  of  this  view  was  the  weak  side  of  all  Burke's 
political  philosophy.    Like  all  great  mnovators,  he  was  hitensdy 
conservative  where  he  was  not  an  advocate  of  change,    j^g^^ 
With  new  views  on  every  subject  relating  to  the    JjgJ^ 
exercise  of  power,  he  shrank  even  from  entertaining  the    a^kt, 
slightest  question  rdating  to  the  distribution  of  power. 
He  recommended  to  the  British  parliament  the  most  sdf-deny- 
lag  wisdom,  but  he  could  not  see  that  in  its  relation  to  the  colonies 
the  British  parliament  was  so  constituted  as  to  make  it  entirely 
onpreparcd  to  be  either  wise  or  self-denying.    It  is  true  that  if 
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he  had  thouf^i  out  the  matter  in  this  direction,  he  would  have 
been  led  further  than  he  or  any  other  man  in  England  or  America 
was  at  that  time  prepared  to  90.  If  the  British  parliament  was 
unfit  to  legislate  for  America,  and  if,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case, 
it  was  impossible  to  ^create  a  representative  body  which  was  fit 
to  I^p^te,  it  would  follow  that  the  American  colonies  could  only 
be  fairly  governed  as  practically  independent  states,  thouj^ 
they  might  possibly  remain,  like  the  great  colonies  of  our  own 
day,  in  a  position  of  alliance  rather  than  of  dependence.  It  was 
because  the  iaeues  opened  led  to  changes  so  far  greater  than  the 
wisest  statesman  thien  perceived,  that  Pitt's  solution,  logically 
untenable  as  it  was,  was  preferable  to  Burke's.  Pitt  woukl  have 
given  bad  reasons  for  going  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Burice 
gave  excellent  reasons  why  those  who  were  certain  to  go  wrong 
should  have  the  power  to  go  ri^t. 

Scarcely  were  the  measures  relating  to  America  passed  when 
the  king  ttimed  out  the  ministry.  The  new  ministry  was  formed 
by  Pitt,  who  was  created  earl  of  Chatham  (1766), 
^tLM?  ^^  ^®  principle  of  bringing  together  men  who  had 
CtMiMMm,  shaken  themselves  loose  from  any  of  the  different 
Whig  cliques.  Whatever  chance  the  plan  had  of 
succeeding  was  at  an  end  when  Chatham's  mind  tempcxarily 
gave  way  tmder  stress  of  disease  (1767).  Charles  Townshend,  a 
brilliant,  headstrong  man,  led  pariiEunent  in  the  way  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Dedaratory  Act,  and  laid  duties  on  tea 
and  other  articles  of  commerce  entering  the  ports  of  America. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  position  thus  claimed  by  the 
British  parliament  towards  America  should  affect  America 
alone.  The  habit  of  obtaining  money  otherwise  than  by  the 
consent  of  those  who  are  required  to  pay  it  would  be  certain 
to  make  pariiament  careless  of  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
that  great  majority  of  the  population  at  home,  which  was  un- 
represented in  parliament.  The  resistance  of  America  to  the 
tazaticm  imposed  was  therefore  not  without  benefit  to  the  people 
of  the  mother  country.  Already  there  were  signs  of  a  readiness 
in  parliament  to  treat  even  the  oonstitueades  with  contempt 
wubm  ^  i7^3>  ^  ^  ^y*  ^  ^  Grenville  ministry,  John 
aad"Tb9  V^lkies,  a  profligate  and  scurrilous  writer,  had  been 
.^^^*  „  arrested  on  a  genoal  warrant— that  is  to  say,awarTant 
^'**'*'  in  which  the  name  of  no  individual  was  mentioned — 
as  the  author  of  an  alleged  libel  on  the  king,  contained  in  No.  45 
of  The  North  Briton,  He  was  a  member  of  parliament,  and  as 
such  was  declared  by  Chief  Justice  Pratt  to  be  privileged  against 
arrest.  In  1768  he  was  elected  member  for  Middlesex.  The 
House  of  Commons  expelled  him.  He  was  again  elected,  and 
again  expelled.  The  third  time,  the  Commons  gave  the  seat  to 
which  Wilkes  was  a  third  time  chosen  to  Cok>nel  Luttrell,  who 
wasfardowninthe.polL  Wilkes  thus  became  the  representative 
of  a  great  constitutional  prindi^,  the  principle  that  the  electors 
have  a  right  to  choose  their  r^resentatives  without  restriction, 
save  by  the  regulations  of  the  Uw. 

For  the  present  the  contention  ai  the  American  colonists 
and  of  the  defenders  of  Wilkes  at  home  was  conlmed  within  the 
compass  of  the  law.  Yet  in  both  cases  it  mic^t  easily  pass  beyond 
that  compass,  and  might  rest  itself  upon  an  appeal  to  the  duty  of 
governments  to  modify  the  law,  and  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  their 
authority,  when  law  and  authority  have  become  too  narrow. 

As  reffuxls  America,  though  Townshend  died,  the  government 
persisted  in  his  pdicy.  As  resistance  grew  stronger  in  America, 
the  king  urged  the  use  of  compulsion.  If  he  had  not 
JjJ^^  the  wisdom  of  the  countiy  on  his  side,  he  had  its 
miaMtT'  Prejudices.  The  arrogant  spirit  of  Englishmen  made 
them  comtemptnoua  towards  the  colonists,  and  the 
desire  to  thrust  taxatiwi  upon  others  than  themselves  made 
the  new  colonial  legislatioii  popular.  In  1770  the  king  made 
Lord  North  prime  minister.  He  had  won  the  object  on  which 
he  had  set  his  heart  A  new  Tory  party  had  sprung  up,  not 
distinguished,  like  the  Tories  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  by  a  special 
ccdesiasUcalpoKcy,  but  by  their  acceptance  of  the  king's  claim  to 
nominate  minbters,  and  so  to  predominate  in  the  ministry  himself. 

Unhappily  the  opposition,  united  in  the  desire  to  conciliate 
Aneiki^  waa  divided  on  questions  of  home  policy,   rhitham 


would  have  met  the  new  danger  by  patlianientary  reform,  giving 
increased  voting  power  to  the  freeholders  o<  the  counties. 
Burke  from  {Mincqple,  and  his  noble  patrons  mainly  from  lower 
motives,  weie<^)posed  to  any  such  diange.  As  Burke  had  wished 
the  British  parliament  to  be  supreme  over  the  colonies,  in  con^ 
fidence  that  this  supremacy  would  not  be  abused,  so  he  wished 
the  great  landowning  connexion  resting  on  the  rotten  boroughs 
to  rule  over  the  unrepresented  people,  in  confidence  that  this 
power  would  not  be  abused.  Amid  these  distractions  the  king 
had  an  easy  game  to  play.  He  had  all  the  patronage  of  the 
government  in  his  hands,  and  beyond  the  drcle  which  was 
influenced  by  gifts  of  patronage,  he  could  appeal  to  the  ignorance 
and  se)f-seeking  of  the  nation,  with  which,  thou^  he  knew  it 
not,  he  was  himself  in  the  dosest  sympathy. 

No  wonder  resistance  grew  more  vigorous  in  America.  In 
1773  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  threw  ship-loads  of  tea  into  the 
harbour  lathor  than  pay  the  obn<ndous  duty.  In  1774  7^ 
the  BostMi  Pert  Bill  deprived  Boston  of  its  commerckl  Ammkum 
ri^ts,  whilst  the  Massachusetts  Government  Bfll  took  Wy*|^ 
away  from  that  colony  the  ordinary  political  liberties  ^J^*** 
of  Englishmen.  The  first  skirmish  of  the  inevitable 
war  was  fought  at  Lexington  in  177s.  In  1776  the  thirteen 
colonies  united  in  the  continental  congress  issued  their  Dedara- 
tion  of  Independence.  England  put  forth  aU  its  strength  to  beat 
down  resistance;  but  the  task,  which  seemed  easy  at  a  distance, 
proved  impossible.  It  might  have  been  so  even  had  the  war 
been  conducted  on  the  British  side  with  greater  military  skill 
and  with  more  insight  into  the  conditions  of  the  struggle,  which 
was  essentially  a  dvil  contest  between  men  of  the  same  race. 
But  the  initial  difficulties  of  the  vast  fidd  of  operations  were 
greatly  increased  by  the  want  of  skill  of 'the  British  leaders  in 
adapting  themsdves  to  new  conditions,  while  even  loyah'st 
sentiment  was  shocked  by  the  employment  of  German  mer- 
cenaries and  Red  Indian  savages  against  men  of  English  blood. 
Even  so,  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  for  long  doubtful,  and 
these  were  moments  when  it  might  have  ended  by  a  policy  of 
wise  concession;  but  the  Americans,  though  reduced  at  times 
to  despemte  straits,  had  the  advantage  oi  fighting  in  ttieir  own 
country,  and  above  all  they  found  in  George  Washington  a  leader 
after  the  modd  of  the  Enj^ish  country  gentleman  who  had  up- 
hdd  the  standard  of  liberty  against  the  Stuarts,  and  worthy  of 
the  great  cause  for  idiich  they  fought.  In  1777  a  British  army 
under  Burgoyne  capitukted  at  Saratoga;  and  eaoiy  in  1778 
France,  eager  to  revenge  the  disasters  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
formed  an  alUance  with  the  revolted  ookmies  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Spain. 

Chatham,  who  was  ready  to  make  any  concession  to  America 
short  of  independence,  and  especially  of  independence  at  the 
dictation  of  France,  died  in  1778.  "Hie  war  was  continued  for 
some  years  with  varying  results;  but  in  r78z  the  capitulation 
of  a  second  British  army  under  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  was  a 
decisive  btow,  which  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  dullest 
the  assurance  that  the  conquest  of  America  was  an  imiM>ssibility. 

Before  this  event  happened  there  had  been  a  great  change 
in  public  feeling  in  England.  The  increasing  weight  of  taxation 
gave  rise  in  1780  to  a  great  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  York- 
shire, which  in  turn  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  agitation  for 
the  reductk>n  of  unnecessary  expense  in  the  government.  To  this 
desire  Burke  gave  expression  hi  his  bill  for  economical  reform, 
though  he  was  unable  to  carry  it  In  the  teeth  of  interested 
opposition.  The  movement  in  favour  of  economy  was  necessarily 
also  a  movement  in  favour  of  peace;  and  when  the  surrenderof 
Yorktown  was  known  <i78a).  Lord  North  at  once  resigned  office. 

The  new  ministry  formed  under  Lord  Rockin^^m  comprised 
not  only  his  own  immediate  foOowers,  of  whom  the  most  pro- 
minent was  Charies  Fox,  but  the  followers  of  Chatham,  j^  ^ 
of  whom  Lord  Shelbume  was  the  aduiowledged  leader. 
A  treaty  of  peace  acknowledgbg  the  independence  ^^ 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  at  once  set  on 
foot;  and  the  negotiation  with  France  was  rendered  easy  by 
the  defeat  of  a  French  fleet  by  Rodney,  and  bv  the  fdlura 
«f  the  comb'nrd  Idiceaof  Fsadce  and  Spain  to  take  Gibraltar. 
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Already  the'  mlnittiy  on  vUch  such  great  hopes  had  beeA 
placed  had  broken  up.  Roddni^m  died  in  July  1783.  The 
two  sections  <A  which  the  goverament  was  comp(»ed  had  different 
aims.  The  Rockingham  section,  which  now  looked  up  to  Fox, 
lestad  on  aristocratic  connexion  and  influence;  the  Shetbume 
section  was  anxious  to  gain  popular  support  by  active  reforms, 
and  to  gain  over  the  king  to  their  side.  Judging  by  past  ex- 
perience, the  combii»tion  might  well  seem  hopeless,  and  honour- 
able men  like  Fox  might  easily  regard  it  with  suspicion.  But 
Fox's  allies  took  good  care  that  their  name  should  not  be  associ- 
ated with  the  idea  of  improvement.  They  pruned  Burke's 
Economical  Reform  BUI  till  it  left  as  many  abuses  as  it  sup- 
pressed; and  thou|^  the  bill  prohibited  the  grant  of  pensions 
above  £300,  they  hastily  gave  away  pensions  of  much  larger 
value  to  their  own  friends  before  the  bill  had  recdved  the  royal 
assent.  They  also  <rppos/td  a  bill  for  pariiamentary  reform 
broutlit  in  by  young  William  Pitt  When  the  king  chose 
Sbelbusne  as  prime  minister,  they  refused  to  follow  him,  and 
imt  forward  the  incompetent  duke  of  Portland  as  their  candidate 
for  the  office.  The  struggle  was  thus  renewed  on  the  old  ground 
of  the  king's  right  to  select  his  ministers.  But  while  the  king 
now  put  forward  a  minister  notoriously  able  and  competent  to  the 
task,  his  opponents  put  forward  a  man  whose  only  claim  to  office 
was  the  possession  of  large  estates.  They  forced  their  way  back 
to  power  by  means  as  unscrupulous  as  their  daim  to  it  was  un- 
justifiable. They  formed  a  coalition  with  Lord  North,  whose 
politics  and  character  they  had  denounced  for  years. 
The  coalition,  as  soon  as  the  peace  with  America  and 
France  had  been  signed  (1783),  drove  Shelbume  from 
office.  The  duke  of  Portland  became  the  nominal  head  of  the 
government,  Fox  and  North  its  real  leaders. 

Such  a  ministry  could  not  afford  to  make  a  sin^e  blunder. 
The  king  detested  it,  and  the  assumption  by  the  Whig  houses 
of  a  right  to  nominate  the  head  of  the  government 
without  reference  to  the  national  interests,  could  never 
be  popular.  The  blunder  was  soon  committed. 
Burke,  hating  wrong  and  injustice  with  a  bitter  hatred,  had 
descried  in  the  government  of  British  India  by  the  East  India 
Company  a  disgrace  to  the  English  name.  For  many  of  the 
actions  of  that  government  no  honourable  man  can  think  of 
uttering  a  word  of  defence.  The  helpless  natives  were  oppressed 
and  robbed  by  the  company  and  its  servants  in  every  possible 
way.  Burke  drew  up  a  bill,  which  was  adopted  by  the  coalition 
govtmmeikt,  for  taking  all  authority  in  India  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  company,  and  even  phuing  the  company's  management 
of  its  own  commercial  affairs  under  controL  The  governing 
and  controlling  body  was  naturally  to  be  a  council  appointed 
at  home.  The  question  of  the  nomination  of  this  council  at  once 
drew  the  whote  question  within  the  dumain  of  party  politics. 
The  whole  patronage  of  India  would  be  in  its  hands,  and,  as 
parliament  was  then  constituted,  the  balance  of  parties  might 
be  more  seriously  affected  by  the  distribution  of  that  patronage 
than  it  would  be  dow<  Whoi,  therefore,  it  was  understood  that 
the  government  bill  meant  the  council  to  be  named  in  the  bill 
for  four  years,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  named  by  the  coalition 
ministry,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  an  unUusI^  attempt  to 
turn  a  measure  for  the  good  government  of  India  into  a  measure 
lor  securing  the  mmistry  in  office.  The  bill  otcourse  passed  the 
ComnKMis.  When  It  came  before  the  Lords,  H  was  thrown  out 
in  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  king,  that  he  would  regard 
any  one  who  voted  for  it  as  his  enemy. 

The  contest  had  thus  become  one  between  the  influence  of 
the  crown  and  the  influence  of  the  great  houses.  Constitutional 
jTMMr  lustoiians,  who  treat  the  question  as  one  of  merely 
•iib»  theoretical  politics,  leave  out  of  consideration  this 
essential  element  of  the  situation,  and  forget  that,  if 
it  was  wrong  for  the  king  to  influence  the  Lords  by 
his  message,  it  waa  equally  wrong  for  the  ministry  to  acquire 
for  themselves  fresh  patronage  with  which  to  influence  the 
Commons.  But  there  wiis  now,  what  there  had  not  been  in  the 
time  of  WalpoJe  and  the  PeQiams,  a  put>lic  opinion  ready  to  throw 
its  weight  on  one  side  or  the  other.    The  county  members  still 
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formed  tins  most  indeptadent  portfon  of  the  representafiott, 
and  there  were  many  possessors  of  rotten  boroughs,  who  were 
ready  to  agree  with  the  county  members  rather  than  with  the 
great  landowners.  In  choosing  Pitt,  the  young  son  of  Chatham, 
for  his  prime  minister,  as  soon  as  he  had  dismissed  the  coah'tion, 
George  III.  gave  assurance  that  he  wished  his  counsels  to  be 
directed  by  integrity  and  ability.  After  a  struggle  of  many 
weeks,  parliament  was  dissolved  (1784),  and  the  new  House  of 
Commons  was  prepared  to  support  the  king's  minister  by  a  large 
majority. 

As  far  as  names  go,  the  chan|^  effected  placed  the  new  Tory 
party  in  office  for  an  almost  uninterrupted  period  of  forty-six 
years.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  after  the  first  eight  years 
of  that  period  had  paissed  by,  circumstances  occurred  which 
effected  so  great  a  change  in  the  composition  and  character  of 
(hat  party  as  to  render  any  statement  to  this  effect  entirely 
illusive.  During  eight  years,  however,  Pitt's  mimstry  was  not 
merely  a  Tory  ministry  resting  on  the  choice  of  the  king,  but  a 
Liberal  ministiy  resting  on  national  support  and  upon  advanced 
political  knowledge. 

The  nation  which  Pitt  had  behind  him  was  very  different  from 
the  populace  which  had  assailed  Walpole's  Excise  Bill,  or  had 
shouted  for  Wilkes  and  h*berty.  At  the  beginning  ^^ 
of  the  century  the  intellect  of  thoughtful  Englishmen  p^^H^ 
had  applied  itself  to  speculative  problems  of  religion 
and  philosophy.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  it  applied  itself 
to  practical  proUems  affecting  the  emi^3rment  of  industry. 
In  1776  Adam  Smith  published  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Already 
in  1762  the  work  of  Brindley,  the  Bridgewato'  canal,  the  first 
joint  of  a  network  of  inland  water  communication,  was  opened. 
In  1767  Hargreaves  produced  the  spinning-jenny;  Arkwright's 
SfHuning  machine  was  exhil^ted  in  1768;  Crompton's  mule  was 
finished  in  1779;  Cartwright  hit  upon  the  idea  of  the  power- 
loom  in  1784,  though  it  was  not  brought  into  profitabte  use  till 
1 801.  The  Staffordshire  potteries  had  been  flourishing  under 
Wedgwood  since  1763,  and  the  improved  steam-engine  was 
brought  into  shape  by  Watt  in  1768.  During  these  3rears  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  Coke  of  Norfolk,  and  Robert  Bakewell  were 
busy  in  the  improvement  of  stock  and  agriculture. 

The  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity  caused  by  these  changes 
went  far  to  produce  a  large  class  of  the  populadoo  entirely  out* 
side  the  associations  of  the  landowning  class,  but  with  sufficient 
intelligence  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  government  carried 
on  without  regard  to  the  personal  interests  and  rivalries  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  mode  in  which  that  increase  of  wealth  was 
effected  was  even  more  dedsive  on  the  ultimate  destinies  of  the 
country.  The  substitution  of  the  organization  of  hereditary 
monarchy  for  the  organization  of  wealth  and  station  would 
ultimately  have  led  to  evils  as  great  as  those  which  it  superseded. 
It  was  only  tolerable  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  organization  of 
intelligence.  The  huger  the  numbers  admitted  to  influence  the 
affairs  of  state,  the  more  necessary  Is  it  that  they  respect  the 
powers  of  intellect.  It  would  be  foolish  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  an  Arkwright  or  a  Crompton  and  a  Locke  or  ft 
Newton.  But  it  b  certain  that  for  one  man  who  could  appredate 
the  importance  of  the  treatise  On  the  Human  Undtrstanding  or 
the  theory  of  graviution,  there  were  thousands  who  could  under- 
stand the  value  of  the  water-frame,  or  the  power-loom.  The 
habit  oif  looking  with  reverence  upon  mental  power  was  fostered 
in  no  slight  measure  by  the  industrial  develo|Mnent  of  the  second 
half  of  the  i8th  century. 

The  supremacy  of  intelligence  in  the  political  world  was, 
for  the  time,  represented  in  Pitt.  In  1784  he  passed  an  India 
BHl,  which  left  the  commerce  and  all  except  the  highest 
patronage  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  ^JbuL 
Company,  but  which  erected  a  department  of  the  home 
government,  named  the  board  of  control,  to  compel  the  com« 
pany  to  carry  out  such  political  measures  as  the  government 
saw  fit.  A  bill  for  parliamentary  reform  was,  however,  thrown 
out  by  the  oppodtion  of  his  own  supporters  in  parliament,  whilst 
outude  parliament  there  was  no  general  desire  for  a  change  in 
'  a  system-which  for  the  piesoit  produced  such  ezcefient  fruits. 
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Still  more  exodknt  was  his  plan  of  legidadon  for  Ireland.  Irish- 
men had  taken  adrantage  of  the  weakness  of  En^nd  during 
the  American  War  to  enforce  upon  the  ministry  of  the  day,  in 
1780  and  178^,  an  abandonment  of  all  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
E^ish  government  and  the  English  judges  to  interfere  in  any 
wfty  with  Irish  affairs.  From  1782,  therefore,  there  were  two 
independent  legislatures  within  the  British  Isles — the  one  sitting 
At  Westminster  and  the  other  sitting  in  Dublin.  With  these 
political  changes  Foi  professed  himself  to  be  content.  Pitt,  whose 
mind  was  open  to  wider  considerations,  proposed  to  throw  open 
oommerce  to  both  nations  by  reifioving  all  the  restrictions  placed 
on  the  trade  of  Ireland  with  England  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  oppositbn  of  the  English  parliament  was  only 
removed  by  concessions  continuing  some  important  restrictions 
upon  Irish  exports,  and  by  giving  the  English  pailiament  the 
ri^  of  initiation  in  aU  measures  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
the  trade  which  was  to  be  common  to  both  nations.  The  Irish 
parliam»it  took  umbrage  at  the  superiority  claimed  by  En|^and, 
and  threw  out  the  measure  as  an  insult,  though,  even  as  it  stood, 
it  was  undeniably  in  favour  of  Ireland.  The  lesson  of  the  in- 
compatibility of  two  coordinate  legislatures  was  not  thrown 
away  upon  Pitt. 

In  X  786  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  opened  that 
country  to  Eni^ish  trade,  and  was  the  first  result  of  the  theories 
laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  ten  years  previously.  The  first  att  ack 
upon  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  was  made  in  1788;  and  in 
the  same  year,  in  the  debates  on  the  Regency  Bill  caused  by  the 
king's  insanity,  Pitt  defended  against  Fox  the  right  of  parliament 
to  make  provision  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  crown 
when  the  wearer  was  permanently  or  temporarily  disabled  from 
exercising  his  authority. 

When  the  king  recovered,  he  went  to  St  Paul's  to  return  thanks 
on  the  23rd  of  April  1789.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
greeted  showed  how  completely  he  had  the  nation  on  his  side. 
All  the  hopes  of  liberal  reformers  were  now  with  him.  All  the 
hopes  of  moral  and  religious  men  were  on  his  side  as  welL  The 
seed  sown  by  Wesley  had  grown  to  be  a  great  tree.  A  spirit 
of  thou^tfulness  in  religious  matters  and  of  moral  energy  was 
growing  in  the  nation,  and  the  king  was  endeared  to  his  subjects, 
as  much  by  his  domestic  virtues  as  by  his  support  of  the  great 
minister  who  acted  in  his  name.  The  happy  prospect  was  soon 
to  be  overcknided.  On  the  4th  of  May,  eleven  days  after  the 
appearance  of  George  III.  at  St  Paul's,  the  French  states-general 
met  at  Versailles. 

By  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  Englishmen  the  change  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  seldom  that  one  nation  under- 
stands the  tendencies  and  difficulties  of  another;  and 
the  mere  fact  that  power  was  being  transferred  from 
an  absolute  monaitJi  to  a  representative  assembly 
led  superficial  <4)8orvers  to  imagine  that  they  were 
witnessing  a  mere  repetition  of  the  victory  of  the 
English  parliament  over  the  Stuart  kings.  In  fact, 
that  which  was  passing  in  France  was  of  a  totally  different  nature 
from  the  English  struggle  of  the  17th  century.  In  England,  the 
conflict  had  been  carried -on  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  power 
of  the  king.  In  France,  it  was  begun  in  order  to  sweep  away 
an  aristocraqr  in  church  and  state  which  had  become  barbarously 
oppressive.  The  French  Revohition  was  not,  therefore,  a  conflict 
for  the  reform  of  the  political  organization  of  the  state,  but  one 
for  the  reorganization  oC  the  whole  structure  of  society;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  turned  away  from  the  path  which  English 
ignorance  had  marked  out  for  it,  Engtishmen  turned  away  from  it 
in  disgttsL  As  they  did  not  understand  the  aims  of  the  French 
Revolutioniau,  they  were  unable  to  make  that  excuse  for  even 
so  much  of  thdr  conduct  as  admits  of  excuse.  Three  men.  Fox, 
Burke  and  Pitt,  however,  represented  three  varieties  <^  opinion 
into  which  the  nation  was  very  unequally  divided. 

Fox,  generous  and  trustful  towards  the  movements  of  large 
masses  of  men,  had  very  little  intellcaual  grasp  of  the  questions 
at  issue  in  France.  He  treated  the  struasle  as  one  simply  for 
the  establishment  of  free  institutions;  and  when  at  last  the 
crimes  ol  ti«  leaders  became  patent  to  the  world,  be  contented 
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Umself  with  lamentiBg  the  tinlirtnnaf  fact,  and  fell  badL  on 
the  argument  that  though  England  could  not  sympathize  with 
the  French  tyrants,  there  was  no  leasoa  why  she  should  go  to 
war  with  them. 

Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  foiled  to  understand  the 
full  tendency  <^  the  Revolution  for  good  as  weU  as  for  evfl, 
understood  it  far  better  than  any  En^bhman  of  that  day  under- 
stood it.  He  saw  that  its  main  aim  was  equality,  not  liberty, 
and  that  not  only  would  the  French  natiMk  be  ready,  in  pursuit 
of  equality,  to  welcome  any  tyranny  which  would  serve  its 
purpose,  but  would  be  the  more  prone  to  acts  of  tyranny  over 
indi  viduiUs,  This  would  arise  from  the  remodcUing  of  institutions, 
with  the  object  of  giving  immediate  effect  to  the  will  of  the 
masses,  which  was  especially  liable  to  be  counterfeited  by  design- 
ing and  unscrupulous  agitators.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  all 
this  Burke  was  in  the  right,  as  he  was  in  his  denundntion  of  the 
miKhief  certain  to  follow  when  a  nation  tries  to  start  afresh,  and 
to  blot  out  all  past  progress  in  the  li^  of  simple  reason,  uMidk 
is  often  most  fallible  yfthen  it  believes  itself  to  be  most  infalltble. 
Where  he  went  wrong  was  in  his  ignohmce  of  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  French  nation,  and  his  consequent  blindness  to 
the  fact  that  the  historical  m^hod  of  gradual  progress' was  im- 
possible where  institutions  had  become  so  utteriy  bad  as  they 
were  in  France,  and  that  consequently  the  system  of  starting 
afresh,  to  which  he  reasonaUy  objected,  was  to  the  Frendi  a 
matter  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity.  Nor  did  he  see  that  the 
passion  for  equality,  like  every  great  passion,  justified  itself, 
and  that  the  problem  was,  not  how  to  obtain  liberty  in  defiance 
of  it,  but  how  so  to  guide  it  as  to  obtain  liberty  by  it  and 
through  it. 

Burke  did  not  content  himself  with  pointing  out  speculativd^ 
the  evils  which  he  foreboded  for  the  French.  He  perceived 
clearly  that  the  effect  of  the  new  Fcench  principles  could  no  more 
be  confined  to  French  territory  than  the  principles  of  Protntant- 
ism  in  the  i6th  century  could  be  confined  to  Saxony.  He  knew 
well  that  the  appeal  to  abstract  reason  and  the  hatred  of  aristo- 
cracy would  spread  over  Europe  like  a  flood,  and,  as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  considering  whatever  was  most  opposed  to  the 
object  of  his  dislike  to  be  wholly  excellent,  he  call^  for  a  crusade 
of  all  established  governments  against  the  anarchical  prindples 
of  dissolution  which  had  broken  loose  in  France. 
.  Pitt  occupied  ground  apart  from  either  Fox  or  Burke.  He 
had  neither  Fox's  sympathy  for  popular  movements,  nor  Burke's 
intellectual  appreciation  of  the  immediate  tendencies  of  the 
Revolution.  Hence,  whilst  he  pronounced  against  any  active 
interference  with  France,  be  was  an  advocate  of  peace,  not 
because  he  saw  more  than  Fox  or  Burke,  but  because  be  saw 
less.  He  fancied  that  France  would  be  so  totally  occupied  with. 
its  own  troubles  that  it  would  cease  lor  a  long  time  to  be 
dangerous  to  other  nations. 

This  view  was  soon  to  be  stultified  by  the  effect  of  the  coaSttan 
against  France  in  1 792  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  prodamatkA 
of  the  allies  calling  on  the  French  to  restore  the  royal  otgfmmimg 
authority  was  answered  by  a  passionate  outburst  of  •'«*•  f» 
defiance.  The  king  himself  was  suspected  of  com-  '**^*"'* 
pUdty  with  the  invMlecs  of  his  country,  and  the  rising  ^'^  *'*^*' 
of  the  loth  of  August  was  followed  by  the  prodamation  of  tile 
republic  and  by  the  awful  "  September  massacres  "  of  he^ctt 
prisoners,  guilty  of  no  crime  but  iioble  birth,  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably of  attachment  to  the  old  rCgime,  and  treason  towards 
the  new.  This  passionate  attachment  to  the  Revolution,  wtaeb 
in  France  displayed  itself  in  a  carnival  of  insane  sospidon  and* 
cruehy,  inapiied  on  the  frontiecs  an  astonishing  patriotic  resist- 
ance. Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  invasion  was  rqMilaod, 
and  the  ragged  armies  of  the  Revolution  had  overrun  Savour 
and  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  were  threatening  the  aristo- 
cratic Dotch  republic 

Very  few  governments  In  Europe  were  so  rooted  in  the 
affections  of  thdr  people  as  to  be  able  to  look  without  terror 
on  the  challenge  thus  thrown  out  to  them.  The  Enj^lsji  govern- 
ment was  one  of  those  very  few.  No  mere  despotism  was  here 
exerdsed.by  the  king.    No  broad  Impassable  line  here  divided 
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thft  tiistocrftcy  horn  tbt  people.    Hie  woik  of  fonner  geoen^ 
tiooi  of  fincUahmen  bAd  been  too  well  done  lo  call  for  thtt 

bnadi  of  historical  contiouity  wbkb  was  a  dire 
^i^jS^  necessity  in  Frasoe..  There  was  mucb  need  of  reform. 
a^^r^,     There  was  no  need  of  a  rcvolvtieo.    The  whole  of  the 

upper  and  middle  classes^  wkb  few  exceptions,  dang 
together  in  a  fitfce  spirit  ol  resistance;  and  the  dmss  of  the 
lower  dattes,  especially  in  the  c««nti7>  were  too  well  off  to  wish 
for  change.  The  spirit  of  resistance  to  lewolutian  quickly 
developed  into  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  reform,  and  those  who 
coBthiued  to  advocate  changes^  more  or  less  after  the  French 
model,  were  treatcKl  as  the  enemies  of  mankind.  A  fierce  hatred 
of  France  and  of  all  that  attached  itself  to  France  became  the 
predominating  spirit  of  the  natfon. 

Such  a  change  in  the  national  nnnd  could  not  but  affect  the 

constitution  of  the  Whig  party.    The  reasoning  of  Burke  would, 

^^     in  itsdf,  have  <fone  little  to  effect  its  disruptfon.    But 

Sv'miir    ^  ^^''^^  landowners,  who  contributed  so  strong  an 

^mtr>        dement  in  it,  composed  the  veiy  class  which  had  most 

to  fear  from  the  piindpks  of  the  RevoluUon.  The  old 
questions  which  had  divided  them  from  the  king  and  Pitt  in 
1783  had  dwindled  into  nothing  before  the  appalling  questfon  of 
the  immediate  present.  They  made  themselves  the  leaders  of 
the  war  party,  and  they  knew  that  that  party  comprised  almost 
the  whole  of  the  parliamentary  dasses. 

What  could  Pitt  do  but  surrender?  The  whole  of  the  intd- 
lectual  basis  of  his  foreign  pdicy  waa  swept  away  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  continental  war  woukl  bring  with  it  an  accesaon 
of  French  territory.  He  did  not  abandon  his  ophiions.  His 
opinions  rather  abandoned  him.  A  wider  inteU^^ence  might  have 
held  that,  let  France  gain  what  territorial  aggrandizement  it 
might  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
such  changes  imtil  the  opponents  of  France  had  so  purified 
themidves  as  to  obtain  a  hold  upon  the  moral  feelings  of  man- 
kind. Pitt  could  not  take  this  view;  perhaps  no  man  in  his 
day  could  be  fairly  expected' to  take  it.  He  did  not  indeed 
declare  war  against  France;  but  he  sought  to  set  a  limit  to  her 
conquests  in  the  winter,  thou^  he  had  not  sought  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  conquests  of  the  allied  sovereigns  in  the  preceding  summer. 
He  treated  with  supercilious  contempt  the  National  G>nvention, 
which  had  dethroned  the  king  and  proclaimed  a  republic.  Above 
an,  he  took  up  a  declaration  by  the  Convention,  that  they  would 
give  help  to  all  peoples  struggling  for  liberty  against  their  re- 
spective governments,  as  a  challenge  to  En^and.  The  horror 
caused  in  England  by  the  trial  and  ezecutioa  of  Loub  X\1. 
completed  the  estrangement  between  the  two  countries,  and 
though  the  declaration  of  war  came  from  France  (1793),  it  had 
been  in  great  part  brought  about  by  the  bearing  of  Enghnd  and 
its  government.  (S.  R.  G J 

XI.  Tbe  KEvotunoNAsv  Epoch,  tve  Reachon,  and  the 
TRitniPB  OP  RE?oiiif  (i  793-1837) 

In  appearance  the  great  Whig  landowners  gave  thdr  support 
to  Pitt,  and  in  1794  some  of  thdr  leaders,  the  duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  Fitawilliam,  and  Windham,  entered  the  cabinet 
to  serve  under  him.  In  reality  it  was  Pitt  who  had 
surrendered.  The  mhustry  and  the  party  by  which 
it  was  supported  might  call  themselves  Tory  still; 
but  the  great  rdorming  policy  of  1784  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  government,  unconscious  oi  its  own 
strength,  concdved  its  main  function  to  be  at  all 
costs  to  preserve  the  constitution,  which  it  believed  to  be 
in  danger  of  bdng  overwbdmed  by  the  rising  tide  of  revolu- 
Uonary  feeling  That  this  bdief  was  idle  it  is  now  easy 
enough  to  see;  at  the  time  this  was  not  so  obvious.  Thomas 
Paine's  Riiktt  of  Man,  published  in  1791,  a  brilliant  and  bitter 
attack  on  the  British  constitution  from  the  Jacobin  point  of 
view,  sold  by  tens  of  thousands.  Revolutionary  societies  with 
high-sounding  names  were  established,  of  which  the  most  con- 
qNCuous  were  the  Revolution  Sodety,  the  Sodety  for  Consti- 
tutional Information,  the  l4>ndon  Corroponding  Society,  and  the 
Friends  of  the  People.    Of  these,  indeed,  only  the  tw*  last 


were  directly  due  to  the  example  of  Franco.  The  Revolution 
Sodety,  founded  to  commemorate  the  revdution  of  1688,  had 
fong  cvried  on  a  respectable  existence .  under  the  patronage 
of  cabinet  ministen;  the  Sodety  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
matfon,  of  which  Pitt  himself  had  been  a  member,  was  founded 
in  17S0  to  advocate  pariiamentaiy  reform;  both  had,  however, 
devefoped  under  the  Inffuence  of  the  events  in  France  in  a 
revolutfonary  directfon.  The  London  Corresponding  Sodety, 
composed  mainly  of  working-men,  was  the  <foect  outcome  of 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  devefopments  of  the  French  Re- 
vohitfon.  Its  leaders  were  obscure  and  tisually  flliterate  men, 
who  delighted  to  propound  their  theories  for  the  universal 
refonnatfon  of  sbdety  and  the  state  in  rhetoric  of  which  the 
characteristic  phrases  were  borrowed  from  the  tribune  of  the 
Jacobin  Club.  Later  generatfons  have  learned  by  repeated 
eaqierience  that  the  efoquence  of  Hyde  Park  orators  is  not  the 
voice  of  England;  there  were  some  even  then— among  those 
not  inunediatdy  responsible  for  keeping  order— who  urged  the 
government  "  to  trust  the  people  ";*  but  with  the  object-lesson 
of  France  before  them  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  ministers 
refused  to  belieiw  in  the  harmlessness  of  societies,  which  not 
only  kept  up  a  fhatemal  correspondence  with  the  National 
CoAvention  and  the  Jacobin  Chib,  but,  by  attempting  to  estab- 
lish throughout  the  country  a  network  of  affiliated  clubs,  were 
apparently  aiming  at  setttog  up  in  Great  Britafai  the  Jacobin 
idtt  of  popular  control 

The  danger,  of  course,  was  absurdly  exaggerated;  as  indeed 
was  proved  by  the  vety  popularity  of  the  repressive  measures 
to  which  the  government  thou^t  it  necessary  to  resort,  and 
which  gave  to  the  vapourings  of  a  lew  knots  of  agitators  the 
dignity  of  a  widespread  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution.  On  the  tst  of  December  1793  a  proclamation  was 
issued  calling  out  the  militia  on  the  ground  that  a  dangerous 
spirit  of  tumult  and  disorder  had  been  exdted  by  evil-disposed 
penons,  acting  in  concert  with  persons  in  foreign  parts,  and  this 
statement  was  repeated  in  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
parliament  on  the  13th.  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  Sheridan  and 
other  memben  of  the  oppodtfon,  a  campaign  of  press  and  other 
prosecutions  now  began  which  threatened  to  extinguish  the  most 
cherished  right  of  EngHshmen— liberty  of  speech.  The  country 
was  flooded  with  government  spies  and  informen,  whose  efforts 
were  seconded  by  such  voluntary  sodeties  as  the  Assodatfon 
for  preserving  Liberty  and  Property  against  Republicnns  and 
Levdlevt,  founded  by  John  Reeves,  the  historian  of  English 
law.  No  one  was  safe  from  these  zealous  and  too  often  credulous 
ddenden  of  the  established  order;  and  a  few  indiscreet  words 
spoken  in  a  coffee  house  were  enov^  to  bring  imprisonment 
and  ruin,  as  In  the  case  of  John  Frost,  a  respectable  attorney, 
condemned  for  seditimi  in  March  1793.  In  Scotland  the  panic, 
and  the  consequent  crudty,  were  worse  than  in  England.  The 
meeting  at  Edinburgh  of  a  '*convenrion  of  delegates  of  the 
associated  friends  of  the  people,"  at  which  some  foolish  and 
exaggerated  language  was  used,  was  followed  by  the  trial 
of  Thomas  Mulr,  a  talented  young  advocate  whose  brilHant 
ddence  did  not  save  him  from  a  sentence  of  fourteen  years' 
transportatfon  (Auguit  30,  1793),  while  seven  years'  trans- 
portation was  the  punishment  of  the  Rev.  T.  Fyshe  Palmer  for 
drculating  an  address  from  "  a  sodety  of  the  friends  of  liberty 
to  their  f^ow-dtizens  *'  in  favour  of  a  reform  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  These  sentences  and  the  proceedings  which  led  up 
to  them,  though  attacked  with  bitter  efoquence  by  Sheridan 
and  Fox,  were  coniirmed  by  a  large  majority  in  pariiament. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  sesdon  of  1794  that 
ministers  laid  before  parKantent  any  evidence  of  seditious 
practices.  In  May  certain  leaden  of  democratic  sodeties  were 
arrested  and  thdr  papers  seized,  and  on  the  13th  a  king's  message 
directed  the  books  of  certain  corresponding  sodeHes  to  be  laid 
before  both  Houses.  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
at  once  reported   that  there  was  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 

*The  position  of  the  Correspoodins  Society  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  establishment  d  the  Friends  ol  the  People  by 
Bnkhie  aad  Grey. 
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to  supersede  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  national  con- 
vention, and  Pilt  proposed  and  carried  a  bill  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  This  was  followed  by  further  reports  of 
the  committees  of  both  Houses,  presenting  evidence  of  the  secret 
manufacture  of  arms  and  of  other  proceedings  calculated  to 
endanger  the  public  pea<;e.  A  series  of  state  prosecutions 
followed.  The  trials  of  Robert  Watt  and  David  Downie  for 
high  treason  (August  and  September  1794)  actually  revealed 
a  treasonable  plot  on  the  part  of  a  few  obscure  individuals  at 
Edinburgh,  who  were  found  in  the  possession  of  no  less  than 
fifty-seven  pikes  of  home  manufacture,  wherewith  to  overthrow 
the  British  government.  The  execution  of  Watt  gave  to  this 
trial  a  note  of  tragedy  which  was  absent  from  that  of  certain 
members  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  accused  of  conspiring 
to  murder  the  king  by  means  of  a  poisoned  arrow  shot  from 
an  air-gun.  The  ridicule  that  greeted  the  revelation  of  the 
"  Pop-gun  Plot  "  marked  the  beginning  of  a  reaaion  that  found 
a  more  serious  expression  in  the  trials  of  Thomas  Hardy,  John 
Home  Tooke  and  John  Thelwall  (October  and  November  1794). 
The  prisoners  were  accused  of  high  treason,  their  chief  offence 
consisting  in  their  attempt  to  assemble  a  general  convention 
of  the  people,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  parlia- 
mentary reform,  but  really — as  the  prosecution  urged— for  sub- 
verting the  constitution.  This  latter  charge,  though  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
broke,  down  under  the  cross-examination  of  the  government 
witnesses  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  and  could  indeed  only 
have  been  substantiated  by  a  dangerous  stretching  of  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  treason.  Happily  the  jury  refused  to 
convict,  and  its  verdict  saved  the  nation  from  the  disgrace 
of  meting  out  the  extreme  penalty  of  high  treason  to  an  attempt 
to  hold  a  public  meeting  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

The  common  sense  of  a  British  jury  had  preserved,  in  spite 
of  parliament  and  ministry,  that  free  right  of  meeting  which 
was  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  instruinents  of  future  reform. 
The  government,  however,  saw  little  reason  in  the  evokts  of 
the  following  months  for  reversing  their  coercive  policy.  The 
year  1795  was  one  of  great  suffering  and  great  popular  unrest; 
for  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  industry  was  now  beginning  to 
be  felt,  and  the  distress  had  been  aggravated  by  two  bad  harvests. 
The  sudden  determination  of  those  in  power,  who  had  hitherto 
advocated  reform,  to  stereotype  the  existing  system,  dosed  the 
avenues  of  hope  to  those  who  had  expected  an  improvement  of 
their  lot  from  constitutional  changes,  and  the  disaffected  temper 
of  the  populace  that  rcsixlted  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  emboldened  by  its  triumph  in 
the  courts,  to  organize  open  and  really  dangerous  demonstrations, 
such  as  the  vast  mass  meeting  at  Copenhagen  House  on  the  26th 
of  October.  On  the  39th  of  October  the  king,  on  his  way  to  open 
parliament,  was  attacked  by  an  angry  mob  shouting,  *'  Give 
us  bread,"  "  No  Pitt,"  "  No  war,"  "  No  famine,";  and  the  glaas 
panels  of  his  state  coach  were  smashed  to  pieces. 

The  result  of  these  demonstrations  was  the  introduction  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  4th  of  November,  of  the  Treasonable 
Practices  BiU,  the  main  principle  of  which  was  that  it  modified 
the  law  of  treason  by  dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  the  proof 
of  an  overt  act  in  order  to  secure  conviction;  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  xoth,  of  the  Seditious  Meetings  BiU,  which 
seriously  limited  the  right  of  public  meeting,  making  all  meetings 
of  over  fifty  persons,  as  well  as  aU  political  debates  and  lectures, 
subject  to  the  previous  consent  and  active  supervision  of  the 
magistrates.  In  spite  of  the  strenuous  resistance- of  the  oppo- 
sition, led  by  Fox,  and  of  numerous  meetings  of  protest  held 
outside  the  walls  of  parliament^  both  bills  passed  into  law  by 
enormous  majorities.  The  inevitable  result  followed.  The 
London  Corresponding  Society  and  other  political  chtba,  deprived 
of  the  right  of  public  meeting,  became  secret  societies  pledged 
^  the  '>verthrow  of  the  ezistins  system  bv  any  means.  United 
£nglishmca  ana  Cmtva  scoumen  piocied  wftA  UnUea  Insn- 
men  for  a  French  invasion,  and  sedition  was  fomented  in  the 
army  and  the  navy.  Their  baneful  activities  were  exposed  in 
the  inquiries  that  followed  the  Irish  rebellion  of  r796,  and  the 
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result  was  the  Corresponding  Societies  Bill,  introduced  by  Pitt 
on  the  X9th  of  April  1799,  whidi  completed  the  series  of  repressive 
measures  and  practically  suq>ended  the  popular  constitution 
of  En^and.  The  right  of  public  meeting,  of  free  tpeech,  of  the 
free  press  had  alike  ceased  for  the  time  to  exist. 

The  justification  of  the  government  in  all  this  was  the  life  and 
death  struggle  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  with  tbe 
power  of  republican  France  in  Europe.  Yet  Pitt's 
conduct  of  the  war,  so  far  as  the  continent  was  con« 
cerned,  had  hitherto  led  to  nothing  but  failure  after 
failure.  In  1794,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  an  English 
army  under  the  duke  of  York,  the  Aostrian  Netherlands  had 
been  finally  conquered  and  annexed  to  the  French  republic; 
in  1795  the  Dutch  republic  was  affiliated  to  that  of  France,  and 
the  peace  of  Basel  between  Prussia  and  the  French  republic  left 
Austria  to  continue  the  war  alone  with  the  aid  of  British  sub- 
sidies. On  the  sea  Great  Britain  had  been  more  successful, 
Howe's  victory  of  the  xst  of  June  1794  being  the  first  of  the  long 
series  of  defeats  inflicted  on  the  French  navy,  while  in  1795  a 
beginning  was  made  of  the  vast  expansion  of  the  British  Empire 
by  the  capture  of  Ceylon  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the 
Dutch  (see  Frenoi  RsvoLimoNASY  Wars).  The  war,  however, 
had  become  so  expensive,  and  its  results  were  evidently  so  small, 
that  there  was  a  growing  feeling  in  Ehgland  in  favour  of  peace, 
especially  as  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  come  to  an  end  in  1794, 
and  a  reguUr  government,  the  Directory,  had  been  a|^>ointed 
Ia  1795*  At  last  Piu  was  forced  to  yieki  to  the  popular  cUmour, 
and  in  1796  Lord  Malmesbuiy  was  sent  to  France  to  treat  for 
peace.  The  negotiation,  however,  was  at  once  broken  off  by  his 
demand  that  France  ^ould  abandon  the  Netherlands. 

The  French  government,  assured  now  of  the  assistance  of 
Spain  and  Holland,  and  freed  of  the  danger  from  La  Vend^ 
now  determined  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  Ireland. 
On  the  i6th  of  December  a  fleet  of  17  bafUe-ships, 
x^  frigates  and  X5  smaller  vessels  set  sail  from  Brest,  ^^ 
carrying  an  eiq)cditionary  force  of  son^  xjtooo  men 
under  General  Hoche.  The  British  fleet,  under  Lord  Bridport, 
was  wintering  at  pithead;  and  before  it  could  put  to  sea  the 
French  had  slipped  past.  Before  It  reached  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
however,  the  French  fleet  had  already  suffered  serious  losses, 
owing  partly  to  the  attacks  of  British  frigate  detachments, 
partly  to  the  bad  seamanship  of  the  French  crews  and  the 
rottenness  of  the  ships.  Only  a  part  of  the  fleet  succeeded  in 
reaching  Bantry  Bay  on  the  ^oth  of  December,  and  of  these  a 
large  number  were  scattered  by  a  storm  on  the  23rd.  Hoche 
himself,  with  the  French  admiral,  had  been  driven  far  to  the 
westward  in  an  effort  to  avoid  capture;  the  attempt  of  Grouchy, 
in  his  absence,  to  land  a  force  was  defeated  by  the  weather, 
aiul  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  whole  expedition  was  in  full 
retreat  for  Brest.  A  French  diversion  on  the  coast  of  Pembroke 
was  even  less  successful;  a  force  of  xsoo  men,  under  Colonel 
Tate,  an  American  adventurer,  landed  in  Cardigan  Bay  on  the 
2ind  of  Febtnary  1797,  but  was  at  once  siUrrounded  by  the  local 
militia  and  summdered  without  a  blow. 

A  more  serious  attempt  was  now  made  to  renew  the  enterprise 
by  means  of  a  junction  of  the  French,  Spanish  and  Dutch  fleets^ 
The  victory  of  Jervis  over  the  Spanish  fleet  at  MmOmim 
St  Vincent  on  the  X4th  of  February  postponed  the  atSpH- 
imminence  of  the  danger;  but  this  again  became  acute  ^••^•'^ 
owing  to  the  general  disaffection  in  the  fleet,  which  in  ^••'^'•^ 
April  and  May  found  vent  in  the  serious  mutinies  at  Spithead 
and  the  Nore.  The  mutiny  at  Spithead,  which  was  due  solely 
to  the  intolerable  conditions  under  which  the  seamen  served  at 
the  time,  was  ended  on  the  X7th  of  May  by  concessions:  an 
increase  of  pay,  the  removal  of  ofllicers  who  had  abused  their 
power  of  discipline,  and  the  promise  of  a  general  free  pardon. 
More  serious  was  the  outbreak  at  the  Nore.  The  disaffection 
had  soread  Drtctically  to  the  whole  of  Admiral  Duncan's  fleet, 
ana  oy  die  otgnuttng  «i  /une  the  mutineers  were  blockading 
the  Thames  with  no  less  than  96  vessels.  The  demands  of  the 
seamen  were  more  extensive  than  at  Spithead;  their  resistance 
was  better  oargaoaxed;  and  they  were  suspected,  tbougji  without 
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down  OB  Ui*  kin^s  nftiMl  to  admit  Fot,  becuae  hctd  of  a 
government  constnicted  on  a  narrow  Tory  basis.  Of  the 
monbers  of  the  Ute  government  Lord  Eldon,  the  dukt 
^lf„f^  of  Portland,  Lord  Westmorland,  Lord  Castiereagh  and 
oAk*.  Lord  Hawkesbury  retained  office,  the  latter  surrender- 
ing the  foreign  office  to  Lord  Harrowby  and  going  to 
the  home  office.  Dundas,  now  Lord  Melville,  became  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  and  the  cabinet  further  indaded  Lord  Camden, 
Lord  Mulgrave  and  the  duke  of  Montrose.  Canning,  Huskiason 
and  Perceval  were  given  subordinate  offices. 

Save  for  the  commanding  personality  oi  Pitt,  the  new  govern- 
ment was  scarcdy  stronger  than  that  which  it  had  replaced^  It 
had  to  face  the  same  Whig  opposition,  led  by  Fox,  who  scofifed 
at  the  French  peril,  and  reinforced  by  Addington  and  his  friends; 
and  the  whole  burden  of  meeting  tl^s  opposition  fell  upon  Pitt; 
for  Castlereagh,  the  only  other  member  of  the  cabinet  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  of  little  use  in  ddMtte.  Nevertheless, 
fresh  vigour  was  infused  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
Additional  Forces  Act,  passed  in  the  teeth  of  a  strenuous  op- 
position, introduced  the  prindple  of  a  modified  system  of  com- 
pulsion to  supplement  the  defidendes  of  the  army  and  reserve, 
while  the  navy  was  largely  increased.  Abroad,  Pitt's  whole 
energies  were  directed  to  forming  a  fresh  coalition  against 
Bonaparte,  who,  on  the  14th  of  May  1804,  had  proclaimed  him- 
self emperor  of  the  French;  but  it  was  a  year  before  Russia 
signed  with  Great  Britain  the  treaty  of  St  Petersburg  (April  ix, 
1805),  and  the  accession  to  the  coalition  of  Austria,  Sweden  and 
Naples  was  not  obtained  till  the  following  September.  In  the 
following  month(October  2  i)Nelson's  crowning  victory 
fJ^H^^,  at  Ttafalisar  over  the  allied  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
rdieved  England  of  the  dread  of  invasion.  It  served, 
however,  to  predpitate  the  crisis  on  the  continent  of  Europe; 
the  great  army  assembled  at  Boulogne  was  turned  eastwards; 
by  the  capitulation  of  Ulm  (Octobor  19)  Austria  lost  a  large 
part  of  her  forces;  and  the  last  news  that  reached  Pitt  on  bis 

Attttrrmt  ^^^^"^^  ^"^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^  'v^  of  all  hb  hopes  by  the 
crushing  victory  of  Napoleon  over  the  Russians  and 
Attsttians  at  Austeriita  (December  2). 

Pitt  died  on  the  33rd  of  Januaiy,  and  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Hawkesbury  to  assume  the  premiership  forced  the  king  to 
f^^f^  ^  summon  Lord  Gren^e,  and  to  agree  to  the  inclusion 
mt,  of  Fox  in  the  cabinet  as  secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 

**MiaiMtrr  Several  members  of  Pitt's  administration  were  ad- 
•^2/*  ^^^^  to  this  "  Ministry  of  aU  the  Talents,"  indudmg 
Addington  (now  Lord  Sidmouth),  who  had  rejoined 
the  ministry  in  December  1804  and  again  resigned,  owing  to 
a  disagreement  with  Pitt  as  to  the  charges  against  Lord  Melville 
(q.t.)  in  July  1805.  The  new  ministry  remained  in  office  for  a 
year,  a  disastrous  year  which  saw  the  cuhnination  of  Napoleon's 
power:  the  crushing  of  Prussia  in  the  campaign  of  Jena,  the 
formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  end  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  British 
government  had  displayed  little  skill,  frittering  away  its  forces 
jiioStiQ^  on  distant  expeditions,  instead  of  concentrating  them 
•/(*•  in  support  of  Prussia  or  Russia,  and  the  chief  title 
«<»*-  to  fame  of  the  Ministry  of  aU  the  Talents  is  that  it 
''"^  secured  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  (March  25, 1807). 

The  death  of  Fox  (September  13, 1806)  deprived  the  ministry 
of  its  strongest  member,  and  in  the  following  March  it  fell  on 
the  old  question  of  concessions  to  the  Roman  Cathofics. 
Truelohisprindplesy  Fox  had  done  his  best  to  negotiate 
terms  of  peace  with  Napoleon;  but  the  breakdown 
of  the  attempt  had  persuaded  even  the  Whigs  that  an  arrange- 
ment was  impossible,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  Grenville  thought 
it  his  duty  to  advise  the  king  that  the  disabilities  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  dissenters  in  the  matter  of  serving  in  the  army 
and  navy  should  be  removed,  in  order  that  all  sections  of  the 
nation  might  be  united  in  face  of  the  enemy.  The  situation, 
moreover,  was  in  the  highest  degree  anomalous;  for  by  an  act 
passed  in  1793  Roman  Catholics  might  bold  commissions  in  the 
army  to  Ireland  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  this  right  had 
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not  been  extended  to  EKglaad*  though  by  tLe  Act  of  UqIoq  the 
armies  had  become  one.  The  king,  however,,  was  not  to  be 
moved  from  hia  positkm;  and  he  was  supported  in  this  attitude 
not  only  by  public  i^xinioa,  but  by  a  section  ol  the  miafetiy  itsdf , 
of  which  Sicfanouth  made  himself  the  mouthpiece.  The  <*»"*■»«* 
of  George  IIL  that  ministeia  should  undertake  never  agaiki 
to  approach  him  on  the  subject  of  concessions  to  the  Catholics 
was  rejected  by  Grenville,  rightly,  as  UDConstitutioital,  and  OH 
the  i8th  of  March  1807  be  resigned 

The  new  ministry,  under  the  nominal  headship  of  the  vale- 
tudinarian duke  of  Portland,  included  Perceval  as  dianceUbr 
of  the  exchequer.  Canning  as  foeeSgn  secietary  and 
Castlereagh  as  secretary  for  war  and  the  colonies. 
It  had  given  the  undertaking  demanded  by  the  king; 
those  of  its  members  who,  like  Canning,  were  in  favour  of 
Catholic  emanripation,  arguing  that,  in  view  of  greater  and  moce 
pressing  questions,  it  was  useless  to  insist  in  a  matter  which 
could  never  be  settled  so  long  as  the  old  king  lived.  Of  more 
importance  to  (keat  Britain,  for  the  time  bang,  th»i  any 
constitutional  issues,  was  the  life  •  and  -  death  struggle  with 
Nap<4eon,  which  had  now  entered  on  a  new  phase.  Defeated 
at  sea,  but  master  now  of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  French  emperor  planned  to  bring  Great .  Britain 
to  terms  by  ruining  her  commerce  with  the  vast 
.territories  under  his  influence.  In  November  1806 
he  issued  frDm  Beriin  the  famous  decree  prohibidng 
the  in^rartation  of  British  goods  and  exduding  from 
the  harbours  under  his  control  even  neutral  ships  that  had 
touched  at  Britidi  ports.  The  British  government  replied  by 
the  famous  Orders  in  Council  of  1807,  wUdi  declared 
all  vessels  trading  with  France  liable  to  seixure,  and 
that  all  such  vessels  dearing  from  France  must  touch 
at  a  British  port  to  pay  customs  duties.  To  this 
Napoleon  responded  with  the  Milan  decree  (December  17),  for- 
bidding neutrals  to  trade  In  any  artides  imported  frwn  the 
British  dominions.  The  effects  of  these  measures  were  destined 
to  be  far-reaching.  The  Revdution  had  made  war  on  princes 
and  privilege,  and  the  common  people  had  in  general  gained 
wherever  the  Napoleonic  regime  had  been  substituted  for  thev 
effete  despotisms;  but  the  "  Continental  System  "  was  fek 
as  an  oppression  in  every  humble  household,  suddenly  deprived 
of  the  little  imported  luxuries,  such  as  sugar  and  coffee,  which 
custom  had  made  necessaries;  and  from  this  time  date  the 
beginnings  of  that  popidar  revolt  against  Napoleon  that  waa 
to  culminate  in  the  War  of  Liberation.  Great  Briuin,  too, 
was  to  suffer  from  her  own  retaliatory  poUcy.  The  Americana 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  war  to  draw  into  thdr  own 
hands  a  large  part  of  the  British  carrying  trade,  a 
process  greatly  encouraged  by  the  estabU^iment  ci 
the  Continental  System.  This  brought  them  into  conflict 
with  the  British  acting  under  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  the 
consequent  ill-feeling  culminated  in  the  war  of  18 12. 

It  was  not  only  the  completion  of  the  C^nfinental  Systeoa, 
however,  that  made  the  year  1807  a  fateful  one  for  Great  BritahL 
On  the  7th  of  July  the  young  emperor  Alexander  L 
of  Russia,  fascinated  by  Napoleon's  genius  and  bribed 
by  the  offer  of  a  partition  of  the  world,  conduded  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  not  only  brought  Russia  into  the  Con- 
tinental System,  but  substitute!  for  a  coalition  against  Ftanee 
a  formidable  coalition  against  England.  A  scheme  for  wresting 
from  the  British  the  command  of  the  sea  was  only  defeated  by 
Canning's  action  in  ordering  the  En^h  fleet  to  capture  the 
Danish  navy,  though  Denmark  was  still  nominally  a  friendly 
power  (see  CANmNO,  Geoece).  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  com-* 
plete  the  ring  fence  round  Europe  against  British  commerce. 
Napoleon  had  ordered  Junot  to  invade  Portugal;  AMcftAt* 
Lisbon  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  the  Portu-  «-«!»««/ 
guese  royal  family  migrated  to  Brazil.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Napoleon  seized  the  royal  family  of  Spain, 
and  gave  the  crown,  which  Charles  VI.  resigned  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  heir,  to  his  brother  Joseph,  king  of  Naplaa. 
The  revolt  of  the  Spanish  people  thaC  foUowed  was  the  first  of 
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Oie  naiioMl  vpiitki0i  tfuatt  bit  mlo  by  which  Hapokon  was 
destined  to  be  overthrown.  In  England  it  was  greeted  wkh 
immense  populai  enthusiasm,  and  the  government,  without 
realizing  the  luU  import  ol  the  step  it  was  Uking,  sent  an  ex* 
pediiion  to  the  Peninsiila.  U  disembarked,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Arthur  WeUesky,  at  Figucras  on  the  ist  of 
Augusts  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
which  was  destined  not  to  end  until,  in  1814,  the 
British  troops  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  France,  while  the  Allies 
were  pressing  over  the  Rhine.  The  political  and  military  events 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  do  not,  however,  belong  strictly  to 
English  history,  though  they  profoundly  affected  its  develop- 
mcot,  and  they  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Eubopb:  History^ 
NAPOtEOMj  Napoleonic  Campaigns;  Pemusulax.  War; 
Waterloo  Campaign). 

The  war,  whilte  it  ksted,  was  of  course  the  main  preoccupa- 
tion of  British  ministers  and  of  the  British  people.  It  entailed 
enormous  sacrifices,  which  led  to  corresponding  dis- 
contents; and  differences  as  to  its  oonduct  produced 
frequent  friction  within  the  government  itself.  A 
cabinet  crisis  was  the  result  of  the  outcome  of  the 
unfortimate  Walcheren  expedition  of  1809.  It  had  been  Caatle- 
reagh's  concq;)tion  and,  had  it  been  as  well  executed  as  it  was 
conceived,  it  might  have  dealt  a  fatal  blow  at  Napoleon's  hopes 
ol  recovering  his  power  at  sea,  by  destroying  his  great  naval 
establishments  at  Antwerp.  It  failed,  and  it  became  the  subject 
of  angry  dispute  between  Canning  and  Castkreagh,  a  dispute 
embittered  by  personal  rivalry  and  the  friction  due  to  the  ill- 
defined  relations  of  the  foreign  secretary  to  the  secretary  for 
war;  the  quarrel  culminated  in  a  duel,  and  in  the  resignation 
of  both  ministers  (see  Londonderry,  2nd  Marqitess  op.  and 
Canning,  George).  The  duke  of  Portland  resigned  at  the  sam« 
time,  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  ministry,  under  Perceval 
as  premier,  Lord  Wcllesley  became  foreign  secretary, 
while  Lof d  Liverpool,  with  Palmerston  as  his  under- 
secretary, succeeded  Castlereagh  at  the  war  office. 
The  most  conspicuous  member  of  this  government  was  Wdlesley, 
whose  main  object  in  taking  office  was  to  second  his  brother's 
efforts  in  the  Peninsula.  In  this  he  was,  however,  only  partially 
successful,  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  his  colleagues  to  realise 
the  unique  importance  of  the  operations  in  ^in^  In  November 
x8io  the  old  king's  mind  gave  way,  and  on  the  nth  of  February 
x8xx,  an  act  of  parliament  bestowed  the  regency,  under  certain 
restrictions,  upon  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  prince 
had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Whig  l^ulers, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  his  accession  to  power  would 
mean  a  change  of  government!  He  had,  however,  been  offended 
by  their  attitude  on  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  his  authority 
as  regent,  and  he  continued  Perceval  in  office.  A  year  later, 
the  king's  insanity  being  proved  incurable,  the  regency  was 
definitively  established  (Februaiy  1812).  Lord  Welledi^  took 
advantage  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet  to  resign  a 
position  in  which  he  had  not  been  given  a  free  hand,  and  his 
post  of  foreign  secretary  was  offered  to  Canning.  Canning, 
however,  refused  to  serve  with  Castlereagh  as  minister  of  war, 
and  the  latter  received  the  foreign  office,  which  he  was  to  hold 
tin  his  death  in  1822.  A  month  later,  on  the  xith  of  May, 
Perceval  was  assassinated  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Lord  Liverpool  became  the  head  of  a  govemmenl  that  was 
to  last  till  1827. 

The  period  covered  by  the  Liverpool  administration  was  a 
fateful  one  in  the  history  of  Europe.  The  year  181  a  saw 
Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia,  and  the  disastrous 
retreat  from  Moscow.  In  the  following  year  Welling- 
ton's victory  at  Vitoria  signalled  the  ruin  of  the  French 
cause  in  Spain;  while  Prussia  threw  off  the  yoke  of  France,  and 
Austria,  realizing  after  cautious  delay  her  chance  of  retrieving 
the  humiliations  of  1809,  joined  the  alliance,  and  in  concert  wiih 
Russia  and  the  other  German  powers  overthrew  Napoleon  at 
Leipzig.  The  invasion  of  France  followed  in  i  S 1 4,  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  assembling 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna.    The  following  year  saw  the  return 


of  Napdieto  ftom  BKia;  the  dMe  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and 
the  campaign  that  ended  with  the  battle  of  Waterioo.  The 
succeeding  period,  after  so  much  storm  and  stress,  might  seem 
duH  and  unprofitable;  but  it  witnessed  the  instructive  experi- 
ment of  the  government  of  Europe  by  a  concert  of  the  great 
powers,  and  the  first  victory  of  the  new  principle  of  nationah'ty 
in»the  iosunection  of  the  Greeks.  The  share  taken  by  Great 
Britain  in  all  this,  for  which  Castlereagh  pre-eminently  must 
take  the  praise  or  blame,  is  outhned  in  the  article  on  the  history 
of  Europe  (f  .v.).  Here  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  i^n^ 
how  chjsely  the  development  of  foreign  affairs  was  poUcyv^ 
interwoven  with  that  of  home  peptics.  Hie  great  Ctth' 
war,  so  kwg  as  it  lasted,  was  the  supreme  affair  of  '"^'^ 
m<mient;  the  supreme  interest  when  it  was  over  was  to  prevent 
its  recurrence.  For  above  all  the  world  needed  peace,  in  order 
to  recover  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  revolutionary  epoch;  and 
this  peace,  bought  1^  so  great  a  cost,  could  be  preserved  only 
by  the  honest  co-operation  of  Great  Britain  in  the  great  inter> 
national  alliance  based  on  "the  treaties."  ThLi  explains 
Castlereagh's  policy  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  grossly 
attacked  by  the  Opposition  in  parliament  and  by  irrcsponsiblt 
critics,  of  the  type  of  Byron,  outside;  historians,  bred  in  the 
atmosphere  of  mid-Victorian  Liberalism,  have  re-echoed  the 
cry  against  him  and  the  government  of  which  he  was  the  most 
distinguished  member;  but  history  has  largely  justified  his 
attitude.  He  was  no  friend  of  arbitrary  government;  but  he 
judged  it  better  that "  oppressed  nationalities  "  and  "  persecuted 
Liberals"  should  suffer  than  that  Europe  should  be  again 
plunged  into  war.  He  was  hated  in  his  day  as  the  arch-opponent 
of  reform,  yet  the  triumph  of  the  reform  movement  would  have 
been  impossible  but  for  the  peace  his  policy  secured. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  the  Tory  govern* 
ment  towards  the  great  issues  of  home  potitics  was  whoUy, 

or  even  mainly,  inspired  by  a  far-sighted  wisdom.    It 

had  departed  widely  from  the  Toryism  of  Pitt's  mttkt 
younger  jrears,  which  had  sought  to  base  Itsdf  on  ^^*'y 
popular  support,  as  opposed  )jo  the  aristocratic  ex-  ^"^ 
dusiveness  of  the  Whi|^  It  conceived  itself  as  the  trustee  of 
a  system  of  government  which,  however  theoretically  imperfect, 
akxie  of  the  governments  of  Europe  had  survived  the  storms 
of  the  Revolution  intact.  To  tamper  .with  a  constitution  thil 
had  so  proved  its  quality  seemed  not  so  much  a  sacrilege  as  a 
foUy.  The  rigid  conservatism  that  resulted  from  this  attitude 
served,  indeed,  a  useful  purpose  in  giving  weight  to  Castlereagh's 
counsels  in  the  European  concert;  for  Mettcmtch  at  least, 
wholly  occupied  with  "  propping  up  mouldering  institutions,** 
could  not  have  worked  iMrmoniously  with  a  minister  suspected 
of  an  itch  for  reform.  At  home,  however,  it  undoubtedly 
tended  to  provoke  that  very  revolution  which  if  was  intended 
to  prevent.  This  was  due  not  so  much  to  the  notorious  corrup- 
tion of  the  representative  system  as  to  the  fact  that  it  represented 
social  and  economic  conditions  thai  were  rapidly  passing  away. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  in  the  main  assemblies  of 
aristocrats  and  landowners;  but  agriculture  was  ceasing  to 
be  the  characteristic  industry  of  the  country  and  the   p^fg,, 
old  semi-feudal  relations  of  life  were  in  process  <A   mtatma§ 
rapid  dissehitioA.    The  invention  of  machinery  and    <*■*■** 
the  conoentration  of  the  working  population  in  manu-    ^^mim. 
faauring  centres  had  all  bm  destroyed  the  old  village 
industries,  and  gicat  popuhitions  were  growing  up  outside  the 
traditional  resttaints  of  the  old  system  of  class  dependence. 
The  distress  ineviuble  in  connexion  with  such  an  industrial 
revolution  was  increased  by  the  inunense  burden  of  the  war 
and  by  the  high  proteaive  policy  of  the  parliament,  which 
restricted  trade  and  deliberately  increased  the  price  of  food 
in  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  classes.    Between  1811  and 
1814  bands  of  so-called  "  Luddites,"  starving  operatives  out  of 
work,  scoured  the  couhtry,  smashing  macbinay-Hhe  imnediatt 
cause  of  their  misfortunes — and  committing  every  sort  of  out' 
rage.     The  fault  of  the  government  Uy,  not  in  taking  vigorous 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  these  disorders,  but  in  rtmain* 
ing  obstinately  bUod  to  tha  true  causaa  that  had  pnduoad  chMi* 
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Ministers  saw  in  the  Luddite  organization  only  anotlkcr  con* 
spiracy  against  the  state;  and,  so  far  from  seeking  means  for 
removing  the  grievances  that  undeday  popular  disaffection, 
the  activity  of  parliament,  inspired  by  the  narrowest  class 
interests,  only  tended  to  increase  them.  The  price  of  food, 
already  raised  by  th&  war,  was  still  further  increased  by  suc- 
Q^^  1^^^  cessive  Com  Laws,  and  the  artificial  value  thus  given 
mad  to  arable  land  led  to  the  passing  of  Enclosure  Bills, 

Bacioaan  under  which  the  country  people  were  deprived  of  their 
^''^  common  rights  with  very  inadequate  compensation, 

and  life  in  the  village  communities  was  made  more  and  more 
difficult.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
spirit  of  unrest  grew  apace.  In  1815  the  passing  of  a  new  Com 
Law,  forbidding  the  importation  of  com  so  long  as  the  price 
for  home-grown  wheat  was  under  80s.  the  quarter,  led  to  riots 
in  London.  An  attack  made  on  the  prince  r^^t  at  the  opening 
of  parliament  on  the  38th  of  January  1817  led  to  an  inquiry, 
which  revealed  the  existence  of  an  elaborate  organization  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order.    The  repressive  measures 

^ of  179s  and  1799  were  now  revived  and  extended,  and 

JJjJJJj^'^  a  bUl  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  a  year 
U^A  was  passed  through  both  Houses  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  27th  of  March  Lord  Sidmouth  opened  the 
government  campaign  against  the  press  by  issuing  a  circular  to 
the  lords-lieutenants,  directing  them  to  instruct  the  justices  of 
the  peace  to  issue  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  charged 
on  oath  with  publishing  blasphemous  qk  seditious  libels.  The 
legality  of  this  suggestion  was  more  than  doubtful,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  acted  on,  and  a  series  of  press  prosecutions  followed, 
some — as  in  the  case  of  the  bookseller  Willam  Hone — on  grounds 
so  trivial  that  juries  refused  to  convict.  William  Cobbett,  the 
most  iniluential  of  the  reform  leaders,  in  order  to  avoid  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  "  deprived  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,"  suspended 
the  Political  Register  and  sailed  for  America.  A  disturbance 
that  was  almost  an  armed  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in 
Derbyshire  in  June  of  this  year,  seemed  to  justify  the  severity 
of  the  government;  it  was  suppressed  without  great  diflkuby, 
and  three  of  the  ringleaders  were  executed. 

It  was,  however,  in  1819  that  the  conflict  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  new  popular  forces  culminated.    Distress  was 
•  acute;  and  in  the  manufacturing  towns  mass  meetings 

ibrivMim  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  discuss- a  remedy,  which,  under  the  guid- 

ance  of  political  agitators,  was  discovered  in  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  parliaments. '  The  right  to  retora  members 
to  parliament  was  claimed  for  all  communities;  and  since 
this  right  was  unconstituti<mally  withheld,  unrepresented 
towns  were  invited  to  exercise  it  in  anticipation  of  its  forimal 
concession.  At  Birmingham,  accordingly,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley 
was  duly  elected  "  legislatorial  attorney  and  representative  " 
of  the  town.  Manchester  followed  suit;  but  the  meeting 
arranged  for  the  9th  <^  August  was  declared  illegal  by  the 
magistrates,  on  the  strength  of  a  royal  proclamation  against 
seditious  meetings  issued  on  the  30th  of  July.  Another  meeting 
was  accordingly  summoned  for  the  undoubtedly  legal  purpose 
of  petitioning  parliament  in  favour  of  reform.  Cfa  the  appointed 
day  (August  16)  thousands  poured  in  from  the  surrounding 
districts.  These  men  had  been  previously  drilled,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  their  own  leaders  asserted,  of  enabling  the  vast  assem- 
blage to  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner;  for  the  purpose, 
as  the  magistrates  suspected,  of  preparing  them  for  an  armed 
insurrection.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  party  of  yeomanry 
j^  to  arrest  a  popular  agitator,  Henry  Hunt;  the  angry 

**  Mma-  mob  surged  round  the  horsemen,  who  found  themselves 
«*»»'«'  powerless;  the  Riot  Act  was  read,  and  the  isth 
mastacn,**  jjugj^^  charged  the  crowd  with  drawn  swords.  The 
meeting  rapidly  broke  up,  but  n<^  before  six  had  been  killed 
and  many  injured.  The  "  Manchester  Massacre  "  gave  ikn 
immense  impetus  to  the  movement  in  favour  of  reform.  The 
employment  of  soldiers  to  suppress  liberty  of  speech  sthred 
up  the  resentment  of  Englishmen  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done,  and  this  resentment  was  increased  by  the  conviction  that 
the  government  was  engaged  with  the  "  Holy  AOiatiee  "  in  an 


uiAoly  conspiracy  against  Ubeity  everywhare.  Tlie  tnke  tend- 
ency of  Castlcreagh's  foreign  policy  waii  not  understood,  nor  had 
he  any  of  the  popular  arts  which  would  have  enabled  Canning 
to  carry  public  opinion  with  him  in  cases  where  a  frank  et- 
planation  was  impossible.  The  Liberals  could  see  no  more  than 
that  he  appeared  to  be  committed  to  international  engagements, 
the  logical  outcome  of  which  might  be — as  an  orator  of  the 
Opposition  put  it — that  Cossacks  would  be  encamped  in  Hyde 
Park  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  dangerous  agitation  that  gave  expression  to  this  state 
of  feeling  was  met  by  the  government  in  the  session  of  November 
1819  by  the  passing  of  the  famous  Six  Acts.    The  first         ,, 
of  these  dq[>rived  the  defendant  of  the  right  of  travels-  j^gt^,- 
ing,  but  directed  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial 
within  a  year*,,  the  second  increased  the  penalti^  for  seditions 
libel;  the  third  imposed  the  newspaper  stamp  duty  on  all 
pamphlets  and  the  like  containing  news;  the  fourth  (Seditious 
Meetings  Act)  once  more  greatly  curtailed  the  liberty  of  puUlc 
meetings;  the  fifth  forbade  the  training  of  persons  in  the  use 
of  arms;  the  sixth  empowered  magistrates  to  search  for  and 
seize  arms. 

The  apparent  necessity  for  the  pasting  of  these  exceptional 
measures  was  increased  by  the  imminent  death  of  the  old  king, 
the  tragic  close  of  whose  long  reign  had  won  for  him  ^ 

a  measure  of  popular  sympathy  whidi  was  wholly  J^"*" 
lacking  in  the  case  of  the  prince  regent.  On  the  23rd  obMs*  /v. 
of  February  1820  George  III.  died,  and  the  regent 
became  king  as  George  IV.  This  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst 
of  popular  discontent  with  the  existing  order  of  a  far  more 
ominous  character  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  The  lung 
was  generally  loathed,  not  so  much  for  his  vices— which  would 
have  been,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  condoned  in  a  more  popular 
monarch — but  for  the  notorious  meaimess  and  selfishness  of 
his  character.  Of  these  qualities  he  took  the  occasion  of  has 
accession  to  make  a  fresh  display.  He  had  long  been  separated 
from  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Branswick;  he  now  refused  her  the 
title  of  queen  consort,  forbade  the  mention  of  her  name  in  the 
liturgy,  and  persuaded  the  government  to  promote  an  inquiry 
in  parliament  into  her  conduct,  with  a  view  to  a  divorce.  What- 
ever grounds  there  may  have  been  for  this  action,  popular  sym- 
pathy was  wholly  with  (^een  Caroline,  who  became  the  centre 
round  which  all  the  forces  of  discontent  rallied.  The  failure  of 
the  B3I  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  the  queen,  which  was 
dropped  after  it  had  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  only  seven,  was  greeted  as  a  great  popular  triumph. 
The  part  played  by  the  government  in  this  unsavoury  affair 
had  discredited  them  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  classes  whose  fear 
of  revolution  had  hitherto  made  them  supporters  of  the  established 
system;  and  the  movement  for  reform  received  a  new  stimulus. 

The  Tory  government  Itself  realized  the  necessity  for  some 
concessions  to  the  growing  public  sentiment.  In  1831  a  small 
advance  was  made.  The  reform  bill  (equal  electoral 
districts)  introduced  by  Lambton  (afterwards  Lord 
Durham)  was  thrown  out;  but  the  corrupt  borough 
of  Grampound  in  Cornwall  was  disfranchised  and  the 
seats  transferred  to  the  county  Of  York.  Even  more  ^gnificant 
was  the  change  in  the  cabinet,  which  was  strengthened  by  the 
admission  of  some  of  the  more  conservative  section  of  the 
Oppositioh,  Lord  Sidmouth  retiring  and  Robert  Peel  becoming 
home  secretary.  A  bill  for  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities, 
too,  was  carried  in  the  Commons,  though  rejected  in  the  Lords; 
and  the  appointment  of  Lord  SVellcsley,  an  advocate  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  marked  yet 
another  stage  in  the  settlement  of  a  question  which,  more  than 
anything  else  at  that  time,  kept  Ireland  and  Irishmen  in  a  state 
of  chronic  discontent  and  agitation. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  this  modification  of  the 
policy  of  the  Tory  government  at  home  coincided  with  a  modi- 
fica  t  ion  of  its  relations  with  the  European  powers.  The  tendency 
of  Mettemich's  system  had  long  been  growing  distasteful  to 
Castlereagh,  who  had  consistently  protested  against  the  attempt 
to  constitute  the  Grand  Alliance  general  police  of  Europe  and 
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had  spedally  protested  against  the  Oubbad  Decrees  {q.%.).  The 
first  steps  towards  the  inevitable  breach  with  the  reactionary 
pofwers  had  afaready  been  taken  before  Castlereagh's  tragic 
death  on  the  eve  of  the  congress  of  Verona  brought  George 
q^  Canning  into  ofl^  as  the  executor  of  his  policy    With 

o^^lag.  Canning,  foe  of  the  Revolution  and  all  its  worlu  though 
he  was,  the  old  liberal  Toryism  of  Pitt's  younger  da3rs 
seemed  once  more  to  emerge.  It  might  have  emerged  in  any 
case;  but  Canning,  with  his  brilliant  popular  gifts  and  his  frank 
appttl  to  popular  support,  gave  it  a  revivifying  stimulate  which 
it  would  never  have  received  from  an  aristocrat  of  the  type  of 
Castlereagfa. 

The  new  spirit  was  most  conspicuous  in  foreign  afifatrs;  in 
the  protest  of  Great  Britain  against  the  action  of  the  continental 
powers  at  Verona  (see  Veroma,  Congress  cft)^  in 
the  recognition  of  the  South  American  republics,  and 
^bhokM  later  in  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  government 
P*A7*  towards  the  i^urrection  in  Greece.  This  policy  had 
been  foreshadowed  in  the  instructions  drawn  up  by  Castloeagh 
for  has  own  guidance  at  Verona;  but  Canning  succeeded  in  giving 
it  a  pc^ular  and  national  colour  and  thus  reoMving  from  tlM 
government  all  suspicion  of  sympathy  with  the  reactionary  q>irit 
of  the  "  Holy  Alliance."  In  home  affairs,  too,  the  government 
made  tentative  advances  in  a  Liberal  direction.  In  January 
1825  Vansittart  was  succeeded  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
by  Robinson  (afterwards  Lord  Goderich),  and  Huskisson  became 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  term  oi  office  of  the  fauter 
was  marked  by  the  first  tentative  efforts,  to  modify  the  high 
protective  ^rstem  by  which  British  trade  was  hampered,  especi- 
ally by  the  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Act  (1823),  a  modification  of 
the  Navigation  Acts,  by  which  British  and  foreign  shifting 
were  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  while  the  right  to  im|>08e  re- 
strictive dudes  on  ships*  of  powers  refusing  to  reciprocate  was 
retained.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  improvement  in  trade  that 
ultimately  resulted  from  these  measures,  there  was  great  de- 
pression; in  1825  there  was  a  finandal  crisis  that  caused  wide- 
spread ruin,  and  in  1826  the  .misery  of  the  labouring  poor  led 
to  renewed  riots  and  machinery  smashing.  It  became  in- 
creasingly dear  that  a  drastic  alteration  in  the  existing  system 
was  absolutely  mevitable.  As  to  this  necessity,  howevor,  the 
miniUiy  was  in  fact  hopelessly  divided.  The  government  was 
one  (rf  compromise,  in  "tttath  even  so  burning  a  question  as 
Catholic  emancipation  had  been  left  open.  Among  its  members 
wore  some — like  the  lord  chancellor  Ekion,  the  duke  of  WelUng^ 
ton,  and  the  premier,  Lord  Liverpool,  himself— whose  Tor^m 
was  of  tbe  type  crystallised  under  the  inffueaoe  of  the  Revolution, 
adamant  against  change.  Suc^  pioffresslve  measures  as  it  had 
passed  had  been  passed  in  the  teeth  of  its  own  nominal  sup- 
porters, even  of  its  own  members.  In  i8a6  Lord  Falmecston, 
himself  a  member  of  the  govemment,  wrote:  "  On  the  Catholic 
question,  on  the  principle  of  commerce,  on  the  com  laws,  on 
the  settlement  of  the  currency,  on  the  hiws  retatincrto  trade  in 
money,  on  colonial  slavery,  on  the  game  laws  .  .  .  ;  on  all  these 
questions,  and  everything  like  them,  the  govemment  will  find 
support  from  the  Whigs  and  resistance  from  their  self-denom- 
inated friends."  It  was,  in  fact,  only  the  personal  influence 
of  Liverpool  that  held  the  minist/y  together,  and  when,  on  the 
17th  of  February  z8a7,  be  was  seized  with  an,  apoplectic  fit,  a 
crisis  was  inevitable. 

The  crisis,  indeed,  arose  before  the  nominal  expiration  of  the 
Liverpool  administratfon.  Two  questions  were,  in  the  view  of 
Canning  and  his  supporters,  of  supreme  importance — 
Cathc^  emandpation  and  the  reform  of  theCom  Laws. 
MM  «M#  The  first  of  these  had  assumed  a  new  urgency  since  the 
formation  in  1825  of  the  Catholic  Association,  which 
under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Danid  O'Connell 
established  in  Ireland  a  national  organization  that  threatened 
the  very  basis  of  the  govemment.  In  March  1826  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  had  brought  in  a  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  which,  passed 
in  the  Commons,  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  A  year  later 
Burdett's  motion  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland  required  immediate 
attention,  though  supported,  by  Canning,  was  rejected  in  the 
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Commons.  A  bill  modifying  the  Cora  Laws,  introduced  by 
Canning  and  Huskisson,  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
1 2th  of  April  1827,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

Meanwhile  (April  10)-  Canm'ng  had  become  prime  mim'ster, 
his  appointment  bdng  followed  by  the  resignation  of  all  the  most 
conspicuous  members  of  the  Liverpool  administration: 
Wellington,  Eldon,  MdviUe,  Bathurst,  Westmorland    2S«I? 
and  Fed,  the  latter  of  whom  resigned  on  account         ^^' 
of  his  opposition  to  Catholic  emandpation.    The  new  govem- 
ment had  perforce  to  rdy  on  the  Whigs,  who  took  thdr  seats 
on  the  government  side  of  the  House,  Lord  Lansdowne  being 
induded  in  the  cabinet.    Before  this  coalition  could  be  com- 
pleted, however.  Canning  died  (August  8).    The  short-Hved 
Goderich  administration  followed;  and  in  January  1828  the  king, 
weary  of  the  effort  to  arrange  a  coalition,  summoned 
the  duke  ci.  Wellington  to  office  as  head  of  a  purely     j^'^'BiV 
Tory  cabinet.    Yet  the  logic  of  facts  was  too  strong    ^igtry,. 
even  for  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Iron  Duke.    In 
May  1828,  on  the  initiative  of  Lord  John  Russdl,  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  were  repealed;  in  the  same  session  a  Com 
Bill,  differing  but  little  from  those  that  Wellington  had  hitherto 
opposed,  was  passed;  and  finally,  after  a  strenuous  agitation 
which  culminated  in  the  dection  of  O'Connell  for  Clare,  and  in 
spite  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of  King  George  IV., 
the  Catholic  EmandpaUon  BiU  was  passed  (April  10,  ^xS«. 
1829)  by  a  large  majority.   On  the  26th  of  June  1830  tiom 
the  king  died,  exactly  a  month  bdore  the  outbreak  pnmd, 
of  the  revolution  in  Paris  that  hurled  Charles  X.  from  ^STJif^ 
the  throne  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  liberal  '*""^' 
Monarchy  under  Louis  Philippe;  a  revolution  that  was  to  exert  a 
strong  influence  on  the  movement  for  reform  in  England. 

King  William  IV.  ascended  the  throne  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  histpry  of  the  English  constitution.  Everywhere  misery 
and  discontent  Were  apparent,  manifesting  themsdves 
in  riots -against  machinery,  in  rick-burning  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  the  formation  of  trades  unions  which 
tended  to  develop  into  organized  armies  of  sedition.  All  the 
dements  of  violent  revolution  were  present.  Nor  was  there 
anything  in  the  character  of  the  new  king  greatly  calculated 
to  restore  the  damaged  prestige  of  the  crown;  for,  if  be  lacked 
the  evil  qualities  that  had  caused  George  IV.  to  be  loathed  as 
well  as  despised,  he  lacked  also  the  sense  of  personal  dignity 
that  had  been  the  saving  grace  of  George,  while  he  shared  the 
conservative  and  Protestant  prejudices  of  his  predecessors. 
Reform  was  now  inevitable.  The  Wellington  ministry,  hated 
by  the  Liberals,  denounced  even  by  the  Tories  as  traitorous  for 
the  few  concesdons  made,  resigned  on  the  z6th  of  November; 
and  the  Whigs  at  last  came  into  office  under  Lord  n^^ 
Grey,  the  ministry  also  induding  a  few  of  the  more  miatatty 
Liberal  Tories.  Lord  Durham,  perhaps  the  most  ■m^m' 
influential  leader  of  the  reform  movement,  became  ^'^'^^^^* 
privy  seal,  Althorp  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Palmerston 
foreign  secretary,  Mdboume  home  secretary,  Goderich  cokmid 
secretary.  Lord  John  Russell,  as  paymaster-general,  and 
Stanley  (afterwards  Lord  Derby),  as  seaetary  for  Ireland,  held 
office  outside  the  cabinet.  With  the  actual  House  of  Commons, 
however,  the  govemment  was  powerless  to  effect  its  purpoeev 
Though  it  succeeded  in  carrying  the  second  reading 
of  the  Reform  Bill  (March  21, 1831),  it  was  defeated  l^fjl^ 
in  conunittee,  and  ^ypealed  to  the  country.  The  ant 
result  was  a  great  governmental  majority,  and  the 
Inll  passed  the  Commons  in  September.  Its  rejection  by  the 
Lords  on  the  8th  of  October  was  the  signal  for  dangerous  rioting; 
and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  king,  the  bill  was  once  nK>f« 
passed  by  the  Commons  (December  12).  A  violent  agitation 
marked  the  recess.  On  the  14th  of  April  1832  the  bill  was  read 
a  second  time  in  the  Lords,  but  on  tbe  7th  of  May  was  again 
rejected,  whereupon  the  govemment  resigned.  The  attempt 
of  Wellington,  at  the  king's  instance,  to  form  a  ministry  failed; 
of  all  the  T<»y  obstructionists  he  alone  had  the  courage  to  face 
the  p<^ular  rage.  On  the  15th  Lord  Grey  was  in  office  af^n; 
the  demand  was  made  for  a  sufficient  creation  of  peers  to  nramp 
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the  House  o£  Lords;  tho  king,  now  thoroughly  ftlanned,  used 
bis  influence  to  pecsuade  the  peers  to  yidd,  tnd  on  the  4th  of 
Jfune  the  great  Reform  Bill  became  law.  Thus  was  Ei^^nd 
spared  the  crisis  of  a  bloody  revolution,  and  proof  given  to  the 
world  that  her  ancient  constitution  was  sufficiently  elastic  to 
expand  with  the  needs  of  the  times. 

The  e£Fect  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  abolished  fifty-six 
"  rotten  "  boroughs,  and  by  reducing  the  representation  of  others 
set  free  143  seats,  which  were  in  part  conferred  on  the  new  in- 
dustrial centres,  was  to  transfer  a  large  share  of  political  power 
from  the  landed  aristocracy  to  the  middle  classes.  Yet  the 
opposition  of  the  Tories  had  not  been  wholly  in^ired  by  the 
desire  to  maintain  the  political  predominance  of  a  class.  Canning, 
who  had  the  best  reason  for  knowing,  defended  the  unreformed 
system  on  the  ground  that  its  very  anomalies  opened  a  variety 
of  paths  by  which  talent  could  makt  its  way  into  parliament, 
and  thus  produced  an  assembly  far  more  widdy  representative 
than  could  be  expected  from  a  more  uniform  and  lo^cal  sjrstem. 
This  argument,  which  the  effect  of  progressive  extensions  of  the 
franchise  on  the  intellectual  level  of  parliament  has  certainly 
Dot  tended  to  weaken,  was  however  far  outweighed— as  Canning 
himself  would  have  come  to  see — by  the  advantage  oi  reconciling 
with  the  old  constitution  the  new  forces  which  were  destined 
during  the  century  to  transform  the  social  organization  of  the 
country.  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  drastic  character  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  did  it  in  effect  constitute  a  revolution.  The  145  seats  set 
free  were  divided  equally  between  the  towns  and  the  counties; 
and  in  the  counties  the  landowning  aristocracy  was  still  si4>reme. 
In  the  towns  the  new  £10  housdiold  franchise  sectured  a  demo- 
cratic constituency;  in  the  counties  the  inclusion  of  tenants  at 
^"^  (of  £50  annual  rent),  as  well  as  of  copyholders  and  lease- 
holders, only  tended  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  landlords. 
Tliere  was  as  yet  no  secret  ballot  to  set  the  voter  free. 

The  result  was  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 
The  first  reformed  parliament,  which  met  on  the  39th  of  Jaavary 
X833,  consisted  in  themainof  Whigs,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Radicals 
and  a  compact  body  of  Liberal  STories  under  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
Its  great  work  was  the  act  emancipating  the  skvca  in  the  British 
cobnies  (August  30).  Other  burning  questions  were  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  the  scandal  of  the  established  church  there, 
the  misery  of  the  poor  in  England.  In  all  these  matters  the 
House  showed  little  enough  of  the  revolutSoaary  temper;  so 
little,  indeed,  that  in  March  Lord  Durham  resigned.  To  the 
Whig  leaders  the  church  was  all  but  as  sacrosanct  as  to  the 
Tories,  the  very  foundation  of  the  constitution,  aot  to  be  toudied 
save  at  inuninent  nak  to  the  state;  the  moat  they  would  ad* 
venture  was  to  remedy  a  few  of  the  more  glaring  abuses  of  an 
establishment  imposed  on  an  unwilling  population.  As  for 
O'Connell's  agitetion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  that  met  with 
but  scant  sympathy  in  parh'ament;  on  the  37th  of  May  1834 
his  repeal  motion  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

In  July  the  Grey  ministry  roigned,  and  on  the  i6th  Lord 
Mdboume  became  prime  minister.  His  short  tenure  of  office 
is  memorable  for  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  the  reform 
of  the  Poor  Law  (August).  The  reckksB  systim  of 
outdoor  relief,  which  had  pauperised  whole  ndghboor- 
hoods,  was  abolished,  and  the  system  of  unions  and  workhouses 
esublished  (see  Poor  Law).  An  attempt  to  divert  some  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  led  in  the  autmnn  toaerious  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  the  cabinet;  the  king,  as  tenadous  as  hb 
father  of  the  exact  obligations  of  his  coronation  oath,  disniased 
the  ministry,  and  called  the  Tories  to  office  under  Sir  Robert 
Fed  and  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Thus,  withm  three  yean  of  the 
passing  of  the  Rdorm  Bill,  the  party  which  bad  most  stxennoosly 
opposed  it  was  again  in  office.  Scarcdy  less  striking  testimony 
to  the  constitutional  temper  of  the  English  was  given  by  the  new 
attitude  of  the  party  under  the  new  oanditions.  In  the  **  Tun- 
ji^  worth  manifesto  "  of  January  1835  Ped  proclaimed 

the  imndples  which  were  henceforth  to  guide  the 
party,  no  longer  Tory,  but  "  Conservatlvf."    The 
Ref<>rm  Bill  and  its  consequences  were  frankly  accepted; 
luttlMr  leforms  were  promised,  cspedaUy  in  the  matter  oil  the  i 
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municipal  corporadons  and  of  the  disabiHtiea  of  the  dissenlMa 
The  new  parliament,  however,  which  met  on  the  19th  of  February, 
was  not  foivourable  to  the  ministry,  whidi  fdl  on  the  8th  of  ApriL 
Lord  Mdboume  once  more  came  into  office,  and  the  Munidpd 
Corporations  Act  of  the  7th  of  September  was  the  work  of  a 
Liberal  government.  This  was  the  last  measure  of  first-rate 
importance  passed  before  the  death  of  King  William,  which 
occurred  on  the  30th  of  June  1837. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance,  not  only  for 
En^and  Imt  for  the  worid  at  large,  of  the  epoch  which  cul- 
minated in  the  passing  of  the  Rdorm  Bill  of  1832.  All  Europe* 
whether  Liberal  or  reactionary,  was  watching  the  constitutional 
struggle  with  strained  attention,  the  prindples  of  mcmarchy 
and  of  constitutional  liberty  were  alike  at  stake.  To  foreign 
observers  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  British  monarchy  could 
Survive.  Baron  Brunnow,  the  Russian  ambassador  in  London, 
sent  home  to  the  emperor  Nicholas  L  the  most  pessimistic  reports. 
According  to  Brunnow,  King  William,  by  using  his  influence  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  Rdorm  Bill,  had  "  cast  his  crown  into 
the  gutter";  the  throne  might  endure  for  his  lifetime,  but  the 
next  heir  was  a  young  and  inexperienced  giri,  and,  even  were  the 
princess  Victoria  ever  to  mount  the  throne — which  was  unlikdy 
— she  would  be  speedily  swept  off  it  again  by  the  rising  tide 
of  repid>licanisro.  The  course  of  the  next  rdgn  was  destined 
speedily  to  convince  even  Nicholas  I.  of  the  baselessness  of 
these  fears,  and  to  present  to  all  Europe  the  ccemplar  of  a 
progresave  state,  in  whidi  the  priniciples  of  tiadttional 
authority  and  democratic  liberty  combined  for  the  commoa 
good.  (W.A.P.) 

Xn.  The  Reign  of  Vxctoiu  (1837-1901) 

The  death  of  William  IV.,  oa  the  30th  of  June  1837,  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Enghuid  a  young  princess,  who  was  destined 
to  reign  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  her  pre-  ^^_ 
decessors.  The  new  queen,  the  only  daughter  of  the  ySllrt^a 
duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth  son  of  George  IIL,  had  just  axm%iam» 
attained  her  majority  Educated  in  oomparative 
sedusion,  her  chaiacter  and  her  person  were  unfamilisr  to  her 
future  subjects,  who  were  a  little  weary  of  the  extravagances 
and  eooentridties  of  her  jmrnM*^*^  prcdcccison  Her  aocessios 
gave  than  a  new  interest  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  And  their 
loyalty,  which  would  in  any  case  have  been  exdted  by  the 
acoessioa  of  a  young  and  inexpeiieBced  girl  to  the  throne  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the'  world,  was  stimulated  by  her  conduct 
and  iq)pearance.  She  displayed  from  the  first  a  dignity  and 
good  sense  which  won  the  affection  of*  the  multitude  who  merely 
saw  her  in  public,  and  the  confidence  of  the  advisen  who  were 
admitted  into  her  presence. 

The  ministry  experienoed  immediate  benefit  from  the  diaxige. 
The  Whigs,  who  had  ge^ensed  En^aad  since  1630,  under  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne,  were  suffering  from  the  reaction 
which  is  the  inevitable  ooBsequence  of  revolution.  The  country 
which,  in  balf-a-doaen  years,  had  seen  n  radkal  rdorm  of  parlia* 
ment,  a  no  lesa  radical  reform  of  municipal  corporations,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  reoonstrection  of  the  poor  laws, 
waa  longing  for  a  period  of  political  repose;  The  afiianoe,  or 
nndersunding,  between  the  WUgs  and  the  Irish  was  increasing 
the  distrust  ol  the  English  people  in  the  ministry,  and  Lord 
Mdboume's  government,  in  the  first  half  of  1837,  teemed 
dooased  to  porish.  The  aooesdon  of  the  queen  gave  it  a  new 
lease  of  power.  The  election,  indeed,  which  fbttowed  her  ao» 
ccMion  <Ud  not  materially  alter  the  composition  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  popularity  of  the  queen  was  extended 
to  her  govermnent.  Taper's  soggcttkm  in  Comnisby  thai  the 
Conservatives  should  go  to  the  country  with  the  cry,  "  Out 
young  queen  and  our  old  institutions,"  expressed,  in  an  epigram, 
a  prevalent  idea.  But  the  institution  which  derived  most 
immediate  benefit  from  the  new  sovereign  was  the  old  Whig 
ministry. 

The  difficulties  of  the  ministry,  neverthdess,  were  great 
In  the  preceding  years  it  had  carried  most  of  the  idormt 
wtddi  were  demanded  in  Great  Bvltaint  but  it  had  f^ed  !• 
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obtaio  the  asaest  of  the  Bpa9t  U  Lords  to  its  Irish  measurei^ 
tt  had  desired  (i)  to  follow  up  the  reform  of  English  cor- 
Lar4M»i»  porations  by  a  corresponding  reform  of  Irish  mimi- 
homnt't  dpalitics;  (2)  to  convert  the  tithes,  payable  to  the 
^Jy  Irish  Church,  into  a  rent  charge,  and  to  appropriate 
^"''^  its  surplus  revenues  to  other  purposes;  (3)  to  deal 
with  the  chronic  distress  of  the  Irish  people  by  extending  to 
Ireland  the  principles  of  the  English  poor  law  In  the  year  which 
succeeded  the  accession  of  the  queen  it  accomplished  two  of 
these  objects.  It  passed  an  Irish  poor  law  and  a  measure 
commuting  tithes  in  Ireland  into  a  rent  charge.  The  first  of 
these  measures  was  carried  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Irish, 
who  thought  that  it  imposed  an  intolerable  burden  on  Irish 
property  The  second  was  only  carried  on  the  government  con- 
senting to  drop  the  appropriation  clause,  on  which  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's administration  had  virtually  been  founded.  , 
It  was  not,  however,  in  domestic  politics  alone  that  the 
ministry  was  hampered.  Ip.  the  months  which  immediately 
followed  the  queen's  accession  news  reached  En^and  of  dis- 
turbances, or  even  insurrection  in  Canada.  The  rising  was  easily 
put  down;  but  the  condition  of  the  colooy  was  so  grave  that 
the  ministry  decided  to  su^)end  the  constitution  of  lower  Canada 
for  three  years,  and  to  send  out  Lord  Durham  with  almost  dicta- 
torial powers.  Lord  Durham's  conduct  was,  unfortunately, 
marked  by  indiscretions  which  led  to  his  resignation;  but  before 
leaving  tlM  colony  he  drew  up  a  report  on  its  condition  and  on  its 
future,  which  practically  became  a  text-book  for  his  successors, 
and  has  influenced  the  government  of  British  colonies  ever  since. 
Nor  was  Canada  the  only  great  colony  which  was  sfrthing  with 
discontent.  In  Jamaica  the  planters,  who  had  suUenly  accepted 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  were  irritated  by  the  passage  of  an  act 
of  parliament  intended  to  remedy  some  grave  abuses  in  the 
management  of  the  prisons  of  the  island.  The  colonial  House 
of  Assembly  denounced  this  act  as  a  violation  of  its  rights,  and 
determined  to  desist  from  its  legislative  functions.  The  governor 
dissolved  the  assembly,  but  the  new  house,  elected  in  its  place, 
reaffirmed  the  decision  of  its  predecessor;  and  the  British 
ministry,  in  face  of  the  crisis,  asked  parliament  in  1S39  for 
authority  to  suspend  the  constitution  of  the  island  for  five  years* 
The  biU  introduced  for  this  purpose  placed  the  Whig  ministry 
in  a  position  of  some  embarrassment.  The  advocates  of  popular 
government,  they  were  inviting  parliament,  for  a  second  tune,  to 
8uq;>end  representative  institutions  in  an  important  oolony. 
Sui^rted  by  only  small  and  dwindling  majorities,  they  saw 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  catry  the  measure,  and  they  decided  on 
placing  their  resi^gnations  in  the  queen's  hands.  The  queen 
naturally  sent  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  undertook  to  form 
a  government.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  however,  be 
stated  that  it  woidd  be  necessary  to  make  certain  chaqges  in  the 
household,  which  contained  some  great  ladies  closely  connected 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party.  The  queen 
shrank  from  separating  herself  from  ladies  who  had 
surrounded  her  since  she  came  to  the  throne,  and 
Sir  Robert  thereupon  declined  the  task  of  fomiiag  a 
ministry.  Technically  he  was  justified  in  adopting  this  course, 
but  people  generally  felt  that  there  was  some  hard^p  in  com- 
pelling a  young  queen  to  separate  herself  froi^  her  companions 
and  friends,  and  they  consequoitly  approved  the  decision  of 
Lord  Melbourne  to  support  the  queen  in  her  refusal,  and  to 
resume  office  The  Whigs  returned  to  place,  but  they  could  not 
be  said  to  return  to  power*  They  did  not  even  venture  to  renew 
the  originaJ  Jamaica  BHI.  They  substituted  for  it  a  modified 
proposal  which  they  were  unable  to  carry.  They  were  obviously 
indebted  foi  office  to  the  favour  of  the  queen,  and  not  to  the 
support  of  parliament. 

Yet  the  session  0/  1839  was  not  without  important  results. 
After  a  long  struggle,  in  which  minbters  narrowly  escaped  defeat 
in  the  Commons,  and  in  the  course  of  which  they 
suffered  severe  rebuffs  in  the  Lords,  they  succeeded 
in  laying  the  foundation  oi  the  English  system  of 
national  education.  In  the  same  session  they  were  forc^  against 
their  will  to  ad<^  a  reform,  which  had  been  r»oomnended  by 
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Rowland  KU,  and  to  confer  on  the  nation  the  benefit  of  • 
uniform  penny  postage.  No  member  of  the  cabinet  foresaw  the 
consequences  of  this  reform.  The  postmaster-general.  Lord 
Lichfield,  in  opposing  it,  declared  that,  if  the  revenue  of  his 
office  was  to  be  maintained,  the  corre^>ondence  of  the  country, 
on  which  postage  was  paid,  must  be  increased  from  4a/xx>,ooo 
to  480,000,000  letters  a  year,  and  he  contended  that  there  were 
neither  people  to  write,  nor  machinery  to  deal  with,  so  pro^ 
digious  a  mass  of  letters.  He  would  have  been  astonished  to 
hear  that,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  his  office  had  to  deai 
with  more  than  3,000,000,000  postal  packets  a  year,  and  that  the 
net  profit  which  it  paid  into  the  exchequer  was  to  be  more  than 
double  what  it  received  in  1839. 

Ia  X840  the  ministry  was  not  much  more  successful  than  it 
had  proved  in  2839.  After  years  of  conflict  it  succeeded  indeed 
in  placing  on  the  statute  book  a  measure  dealing  with 
Irish  municipalities.  But  its  success  was  purchased 
by  concessions  to  the  Lords,  which  derived  the 
measure  of  much  of  its  original  merit.  The  dosing  years  of  the 
Whig  administration  were  largely  occupied  with  the  <inAiirift| 
difficulties  of  the  country.  The  first  three  years  of  the  queen's 
reign  were  memorable  for  a  constantly  deficient  revenue.  The 
deficit  amounted  to  £1,400^000  in  1837,  to  £400,000  in  1838^ 
and  to  £1,457^000  in  1839.  Baring,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
(;hequer,  oideavoured  to  terminate  this  defideiu^  by  a  general 
increase  of  taxation,  but  this  device  proved  a  disastrous  failure. 
The  deficit  rose  to  £1,843,000  in  1840.  It  was  obviousohat  the 
old  expedient  of  increasing  taxation  had  failed,  and  that  some 
new  method  bad  to  be  substituted  for  it.  This  new  method 
Baring  tried  to  discover  in  altering  the  differential  duties  on 
timber  and  sugar,  and  substituting  a  fixed  duty  of  8a.  per  quarter 
for  the  sliding  duties  hitherto  payable  on  wheat.  By  these 
alterations  he  expected  to  secure  a  large  increase  of  revenue^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  a  sufficient  degree  of  protection 
for  colonial  produce.  The  Conservatives,  who  bdieved  in  pro- 
tection, at  once  attacked  the  proposed  aiteration  of  the  sugar 
duties.  They  were  reinforced  by  many  Liberals,  who  cared  very 
little  for  protection,  but  a  great  d^  about  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  consequently  objected  to  reducing  the  duties  on 
foreign  or  slave-grown  sugar.  This  combination  of  interests 
proved  too  strong  for  Baring  and  his  proposal  was  rejected.  As 
ministers,  however,  did  not  resign  on  their  defeat.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
followed  up  his  victory  by  moving  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence^ 
and  this  motion  was  carried  in  an  exc^tionaUy  full  bouse  by 
5xa  votes  to  3x1 

Before  abandoning  the  struggle,  the  Whigs  decided  on  appeal- 
ing from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  country.  The  general 
election  which  ensued  largely  incr^u«d  the  strength 
of  the  Conservative  party  On  the  meeting  of  the  ^^^^^ 
new  parliament  in  August  1841,  votes  of  want  of  mlalMtrT' 
confidence  in  the  government  were  proposed  and 
carried  in  both  houses;  the  Whigs  were  compelled  to  resign 
office,  and  the  queen  again  charged  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  the  task 
of  forming  a  government.  If  the  queen  had  remained  unmarried, 
it  is  possible  that  the  friction  which  had  arisen  in  1839  might 
have  recurred  in  1841.  In  February  1840,  however,  Her  Majesty 
had  married  her  cousin,  Prince  Albnt  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
She  was,  therefore,  no  longer  dependent  on  the  Whig  ladies,  to 
whose  presence  in  her  court  she  had  attached  so  much  importance 
in  1 839.  By  the  management  of  the  prince — ^who  later  in  the  reigtt 
was  known  as  the  prince  consort — the  great  ladies  of  the  bouse* 
hold  voluntarily  tendered  their  resignations;  and  every  obstade 
to  the  formatiim  of  the  new  government  was  in  this  way  removed 

Thus  the  Whigs  retired  from  the  offices  which,  except  for  a 
brief  interval  in  1834-1835,  they  had  hdd  for  eleven  years. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  their  adnunistration  they  had  suo> 
ceeded  in  carrying  many  memorable  reforms:  during  the  later 
3rear8  their  weakness  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  prevented 
their  passing  any  considerable  measures.  But,  if  they  had  failed 
in  this  respect,  Lord  Mdbourne  had  rendered  conspicuous  service 
to  the  queen.  Enjoying  her  full  confidence,  consulted  by  her  on 
every  occasion,  he  had  always  used  his  influence  for  the  public 
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good;  and  peilutps  those  who  look  bade  now  with  so  much  satis- 
faction at  the  queen's  conduct  during  a  reign  of  unexampled 
length,  imperfectly  appreciate  the  debt  which  in  this  respect  is 
owed  to  her  first  prime  minister.  The  dosing  years  of  the  Whig 
government  were  marked  by  external  complications.  A  contro- 
versy on  the  boundary  of  Canada  and  the  Um'ted  States  was 
provoking  increasing  bitterness  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
The  intervention  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  Syria,  which  resulted 
in  a  great  military  success  at  Acre,  was  embittering  the  relations 
between  France  and  England,  widle  the  unfortunate  expedition 
to  Afghanistan,  which  the  Whigs  had  approved,  was  already 
fMTodudng  embarrassment,  and  was  about  to  result  in  disaster. 
Serious,  however,  as  were  the  complications  which  surrounded 
British  policy  in  Europe,  in  the  East,  and  in  America,  the  country, 
in  August  1841,  paid  more  attention  to  what  a  great  writer  called 
the  "  condition  of  England  "  question.  There  had  never  been 
a  period  in  British  history  when  distress  and  crime  had  been  so 
general.  There  had  hardly  ever  been  a  period  ^en  food  had  been 
80  dear,  when  wages  had  been  so  low,  when  poverty  had  been  so 
widespread,  and  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  so  depraved 
and  so  hopeless,  as  in  the  eariy  years  of  the  queen's  reign.  The 
condition  of  the  people  had  prompted  the  formation  of  two  great 
assodations.  The  Chartists  derived  their  name  from  the  charter 
which  set  out  their  demands.  The  rejection  of  a  monster  perition 
which  they  presented  to  parliament  in  1839  led  to  a  formidable 
riot  in  Birmingham,  and  to  a  projected  march  from  South  Wales 
on  London,  in  which  twenty  persons  wero  shot  dead  at  Newport 
Another  organization,  in  one  sense  even  more  formidable  than 
the  Chartist,  was  agitating  at  the  same  time  for  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws,  and  was  known  as  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 
It  had  already  secured  the  services  of  two  men,  Cobden  and 
Bright,  who,  one  by  dear  reasoning,  the  other  by  fervid  doquence, 
were  destined  to  make  a  profound  imi^ession  on  aU  classes  of  the 
people. 

llie  new  government  had,  therefore,  to  deal  with  a  position 
of  almost  unexampled  difficulty.  The  people  were  apparently 
m^^j^  sinking  into  deq)cr  poverty  and  misery  year  after  year. 
^2»fk  As  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  inward  distress, 
the  state  was  no  longer  able  to  pay  its  way.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  defidt,  which  had  amounted  to  £1,843,000 
in  1840,  would  reach  £3,334,000  in  1841.  It  is  the  sigiul  merit 
of  Sir  Robert  Fed  that  he  terminated  this  era  of  private  distress 
and  public  defidts.  He  accomplished  this  task  partly  by 
economical  administrati6ii--fOT  no  minister  ever  valued  economy 
more — and  partly  by  a  reform  of  the  financial  s^tem,  effected 
in  three  great  budgets.  In  the  budget  of  1843  ^  Robert  Fed 
termtittt«d  the  defidt  by  reviving  the  income  tax.  The  proceeds 
of  the  tax,  which  was  fixed  at  7d«  in  the  £,  and  was  granted  in 
the  first  instance  for  three  years,  were  more  than  suffident  to 
secure  this  object.  Sir  Robert  used  the  surplus  to  reform  the 
whole  customs  tariff.  The  duties  on  raw  materials,  he  proposed, 
should  never  exceed  5%,  the  duties  on  partly  manufactured 
artides  X3%,  and  the  duties  on  manufactured  artides  30%  of 
their  value.  At  the  same  time  he  reduced  the  duties  on  stage 
coaches,  on  fordgn  and  ook>niai  coffee,  on  fordgn  and  colom'al 
timber,  and  repealed  the  export  duties  on  British  manufactures. 
The  success  of  this  budget  in  stimulating  consumption  and  in 
proflx>ting  trade  indooed  Sir  Robert  Fed  to  follow  it  up  in  1845 
with  an  even  more  remarkable  proposal.  Instead  of  allowing  the 
income  tax  to  expire,  he  induced  partiament  to  continue  it  for 
a  further  period,  and  with  the  resources  whidi  were  thus  i^oed 
at  his  disposal  he  purged  the  tariff  of  various  small  duties  which 
produced  little  revenue,  and  had  been  imposed  for  purposes  of 
protection.  He  swept  away  all  the  duties  on  British  exports; 
he  repealed  the  duties  on  glass,  on  cotton  wool,  and  stiU  further 
reduced  the  duties  on  foreign  and  cok>nial  sugar  This  budget 
was  a  much  greater  step  towards  free  trade  than  the  budget  of 
1843".  The  chid  object  in  his  third  budget  in  1846-^he  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  com  to  is.  a  quarter — was  necessitated  by 
causes  which  will  be  immediately  referred  to.  But  it  will  be 
convenient  at  once  to  refer  to  its  other  features.  Sir  Robert 
fM  told  the  boose  that,  in  his  previoos  bvdgitsi  be  had  gtvu 


the  manufacturers  of  the  country  free  access  to  the  raw  materials 
which  they  used.  He  was  entitled  in  return  to  call  upon  them 
to  rdinquish  the  protection  \^ch  they  enjoyed.  He  dedded, 
therefore,  to  reduce  the  protecrive  duties  on  cotton,  woollen,  silk, 
metal  and  other  goods,  as  wdl  as  on  raw  materials  still  liable  to 
heavy  taxation,  such  as  timber  and  tallow.  As  the  policy  of 
1843  and  1845  had  proved  imquestionably  successful  in  stimu- 
lating trade,  he  proposed  to  extend  it  to  agriculture.  He 
reduced  the  duties  on  the  raw  materials  whidi  the  farmers  used, 
such  as  seed  and  maize,  and  in  return  he  called  on  them  to  give 
up  the  duties  on  cattle  and  meat,  to  reduce  largely  the  duties 
on  butter,  dieesft  and  hops,  and  to  diminish  the  duty  on  com  by 
gradual  stages  to  is.  a  quarter.  In  making  these  changes  Sir 
Robert  Feel  avowed  that  it  was  his  object  to  make  the  country 
a  dieap  one  to  live  in.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  fdlowed 
by  a  remaricable  devdopment  of  British  trade.  In  the  twenty- 
seven  years  from  1815  to  1843  ihe  export  trade  of  Great  Britain 
dlminbhed  from  £49,600,000  to  •  £47,380,000;  while  in  the 
twenty-seven  yeurs  which  succeeded  1843  it  increased  from 
£47,380,000  to  neariy  £190,000,000.  These  figures  are  a  simple 
and  enduring  monument  to  the  minister's  memory.  It  is  fair 
to  add  that  the  whole  increase  was  not  due  to  free  trade.  It  was 
partly  attributable  to  the  remarkable  devdopment  of  com- 
munications whidi  marked  this  period. 

Two  other  finandal  measures  of  great  importance  were 
accomplished  in  Sir  Robert  F^'s  ministry.  In  1844  some 
£350,000,000  of  the  national  debt  still  bore  an  interest  of  3}%. 
The  improvement  In  the  credit  of  the  country  enabled  the 
government  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  stock  to  3!%  for  the 
succeeding  ten  years,  and  to  3%  afterwards.  This  conversion, 
which  effected  an  immediate  saving  of  £635,000,  and  an  ultimate 
saving  of  £1,350,000  a  year,  was  by  far  the  most  important 
measure  which  had  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  debt,  and  no 
operation  on  the  same  scale  was  attempted  for  more  than  forty 
years.  In  the  same  year  the  necessity  of  renewing  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  England  afforded  Sir  Robert  IVd  an  opportunity 
of  rdorming  the  currency  He  separated  the  issue  department 
from  the  bejiking  department  of  the  bank,  and  ded;(l^  that  in 
futtire  it  should  only  be  at  Hberty  to  fosue  notes  against  {i)  the 
debt  of  £14,000,000  due  to  it  from  the  government,  and  (s)  any 
bullion  actually  in  its  coffers.  Few  measures  <rf  the  past  century 
have  been  the  subject  of  more  controversy  than  this  famous  act, 
and  at  one  time  its  repeated  suspenaon  in  periods  of  finandal 
crises  seemed  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  its  amendment.  But 
opinion  <m  the  whole  has  vindicated  its  wisdom,  and  it  has 
survived  all  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  it 

The  admhiistratlon  of  Sir  Robert  Fed  is  also  remarkable  for 
its  Irish  pdicy  The  Irish,  tmder  O'ConneO,  had  constantly 
supported  the  Whig  ministry  of  Lord  Melboume.  ^^1,-^ 
But  thdr  alliance,  or  understanding,  with  the  Whigs  "*""* 
had  not  procured  them  all  the  results  which  they  had  expected 
from  it.  The  two  great  Whig  measures,  dealing  with  the  church 
and  the  rotmidpah'Ues,  had  only  been  passed  after  years  of 
controversy,  and  in  a  shape  which  deprived  them  of  many 
expected  advantages.  Hence  arose  a  notion  in  Ireland  that 
nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  a  British  parliament,  and  hence 
began  a  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  which  had  been 
accomplished Jn  1801.  This  agitation,  which  smouldered  during 
the  reign  of  the  Whig  ministry,  was  rspidly  revived  when  Sir 
Robert  Feel  entered  upon  oflSce.  The  Irish  contributed  large 
sums,  whfch  were  known  as  repeal  rent,  to  the  cause,  and  they 
hdd  monster  meetings  in  various  parts  of  Irdand  to  stimulate 
the  demand  for  repeal  The  ministry  met  this  campaign  by 
coerdve  legislation  regulating  the  tise  of  arms,  by  quarterii^ 
large  bodies  of  troops  in  Irdand,  and  by  prohibitmg  a  great 
meeting  at  Clootarf,  the  scene  of  Brian  Bom's  victory,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  They  further  decided 
in  1843  to  pUce  (yConndl  and  some  of  the  leading  agitators  on 
their  trial  for  conspiracy  and  sedition.  CConnell  was  tried 
before  a  jury  chosen  from  a  defective  panel,  was  convicted  on 
an  indictment  which  contained  many  counts,  and  the  court 
passed  isnienoe  without  distinguishing  between  these  connla. 
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These  iitegulafities  induced  te  Uomt  oCXoUb  to  xcvene  tho 
judgment,  and  its  reversal  did  aiadi  to  prevent  miachief. 
O'Connell's  illness,  which  resulted  in  bis  dea^i  in  i847»  tended 
a|so  to  establish  peace.  Sir  Robert  Peel  wisely  endeavoured  to 
stifle  agitation  by  making  considemble  concessions  to  Irish 
sentiment.  He  increased  the  giant  which  wa»  made  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  at  Maynooth;  be  established. three 
colleges  in  the  north,  south  and  west  of  Irelaad  for  the  undo* 
nominational  education  of  the  middle  classes;  he  appointed 
a  commissiott — the  Devon  commission,  as  it  was  called,  from  the 
name  of  the  nobleman  who  presided  over  it—to  investigate  the 
conditions  on  which  Irish  land  was  held;  and,  after  the  report 
of  the  commission,  he  introduced,  though  he  liuled  to  carry,  a 
measure  for  remedying  some  <^  the  grievances  of  the  Irish 
tenants.  These  wise  concessions  mi^t  possibly  have  had 
A«0<f«*.  ^°^^  ^Sect  in  pacifying  Ireland,  tf,  in  the  autumn  of 
184s,  they  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  presence  of 
a  disaster  whidi  suddenly  fell  on  that  unhappy  country.  The 
potato,  which  was  the  sole  food  of  at  least  half  the  people  of  an 
overcrowded  island,  failed,  and  a  famine  of  unprecedented 
proportions  was  obviously  imminent.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose 
original  views  on  protection  had  been  rapidly  yielding  to  the 
arguments  afforded  by  the  success  of  his  own  budgets,  concluded 
that  it  was  impossible  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  Irdand 
without  suspending  the  com  laws;  and  that,  if  they  were  once 
suspended,  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  restore  them.  He 
failed,  however,  to  convince  two  prominent  members  of  his 
cabinet — ^Lord  Stanly  and  the  duke  of  Bucdeuch— that  pro- 
tection must  be  finally  abandoned,  and  considering  it  hopeless 
to  persevere  with  a  disunited  cabinet  he  resigned  office.  On 
Sir  Robert's  resignation  the  queen  sent  for  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  had  led  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
conspicuous  alnlity  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  charged  him 
with  the  task  of  forming  a  new  ministry.  Differences,  which 
it  proved  impossible  to  remove,  between  two  prominent  Whigs — 
IxMrd  Falmenton  and  Lord  Gre3r — ^made  the  task  impracticable, 
and  after  an  interval  Sir  Robert  Peel  consented  to  resume  power. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  probably  aware  that  his  fall  had  been  only 
postponed.  In  the  four  years  and  a  half  during  which  his 
ministry  hi^  lasted  he  had  done  much  to  estrange  his  party. 
They  said,  with  s<Hne  truth,  that,  n^ethcr  his  measures  were 
right  or  wrong,  they  were  of^XMed  to  the  principles  ^diich  he 
bad  been  placed  in  power  to  support.  The  general  election 
of  X841  had  been  mainly  fought  on  the  rival  policies  of 
protection  and  free  trade.  The  country  had  decided  for 
protection,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  had  done  more  than  all  his  pre- 
decessors to  give  it  free  trade.  The  Conservative  party,  more- 
over, was  ckisely  allied  vrith  the  church,  and  Sir  Robert  had 
offended  the  church  by  giving  an  increased  endowment  to 
Maynooth,  and  by  establishing  undenominational  cdleges — 

godless  colleges"  as  they  were  called— in  Irdand.  The 
Conservatives  were,  therefore,  sullenly  discontented  with  the 
conduct  of  their  leader.  They  were  lashed  into  positive  fury 
by  the  proposal  which  he  was  now  making  to  abolish  the  com 
laws.  Loid  George  Bentinck,  who,  in  his  youth,  had  been 
private  secretary  to  Canning,  but  who  in  his  maturer  years  had 
devoted  more  time  to  the  turf  than  to  politics,  {Jaced  himself 
at  their  head.  He  was  assisted  by  a  remukable  man — ^Ben  JMnin 
Disraeli— who  joined  great  abilities  to  great  ambition,  and  who, 
embittered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  neglect  to  appoint  lum  to  office, 
had  already  displayed  his  animosity  to  the  mitiister.  The  ptdicy 
on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  resdved  facilitated  attack.  For  the 
minister  thou^  it  necessary,  while  providing  against  famine 
by  repeaHng  the  com  laws,  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  order 
by  a  new  coercion  biH  The  financial  Irill  and  the  coercion  bill 
were  both  pressed  forward,  and  each  gave  opportunities  for 
discussion  and,  what  was  then  new  in  parliament,  for  obstraction. 
At  last,  on  the  very  night  on  which  the  fiscal  proposals  of  the 
ministers  were  accepted  by  the  Lords,  the  coercion  bill  was 
defeated  in  the  Commons  by  a  combination  of  Whigs,  radicals 
and  protectionists;  and  Sir  R.  Peel,  worn  out  with  a  protracted 
ttmggle,  placed  his  resignation  in  the  queen's  hands 
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Urns  fell  the  g/ml  minister,  wh9  perhaps  had  coi^ferred  mor^ 
benefits  on  his  country  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The 
external  pdicy  of  his  ministry  had  been  almost  as 
remaricable  as  its  domestic  programme.  When  he 
accepted  office  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
disaster  in  India;  it  was  engaged  in  a  serious  dispute 
with  the  United  States;  and  its  relations  with  France  were  so 
strained  that  the  two  great  countries  of  western  Europe  seemed 
unlike^r  to  be  able  to  settle  their  differences  without  war.  In 
the  eadier  years  of  his  administration  the  disaster  in  Afghanistan 
was  rq>aired  in  a  successful  campaign;  and  Lord  EUenborough, 
who  was  sent  over  to  replace  Lord  Auckland  as  governor-general, 
increased  the  dominion  and  responsibilities  of  the  East  India 
Company  by  the  unscrupulous  but  brilliant  policy  which  led 
to  the  conquest  of  Sind.  The  disputes  with  the  United  States 
were  satisfactorily  composed;  and  not  only  were  the  differences 
with  France  terminated,  but  a  perfect  understanding  was  formed 
between  the  two  countries,  under  which  Guizot,  the  prime 
minister  of  France,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  foreign  minister  of 
England,  agreed  to  compromise  all  minor  questions  for  the  sake 
of  securing  the  paramount  object  of  peace.  The  good  under- 
standing was  so  complete  that  a  disagreeable  incident  in  the 
Sandwidk  Islands,  in  which  the  injudicious  conduct  of  a  French 
l^gent  very  nearly  precipitated  hostilities,  was  amicably  settled; 
and  the  ministry  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  if  their 
policy  had  produced  prosperity  at  home,  it  had  also  maintained 
peace  abroad. 

On  Sir  R.  Peel's  resignation  the  queen  again  sent  for  Lord 
John  Russell.  The  difficulties  whidi  had  prevented  his  forming 
a  minatry*in  the  previous  year  were  satisfactorily  arranged, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  accepted  the  seals  of  the  foreign  office, 
while  Lord  Grey  was  sent  to  the  colonial  office.  The  history  of 
the  succeeding  years  was  destined,  however,  to  prove  that  Lord 
Grey  had  had  sdid  reasons  for  objecting  to  Lord  Palmerston's 
return  to  his  old  post;  for,  whatever  judgment  may  ultimately 
be  f<Mrmed  on  Lord  I^lmerston's  foreign  policy,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  did  not  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  peace* 
The  first  occasion  on  which  danger  was  threatened  arose  im- 
mediately -after  the  installation  of  the  new  ministry  on  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  marriages.  The  queen  of  m^ 
Spain,  Isabella,  was  a  young  girl  still  in  her  teens;  the  SpsaiMk 
heir  to  the  throne  was  her  younger  sister,  the  infanta  "^^ 
Fernanda.  Diplomacy  had  long  been  occupied  with  "'^t*^ 
the  marriages  of  these  children;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
virtually  accepted  the  principle,  which  the  French  government 
had  laid  dovm,  that  a  husband  for  the  queen  should  be  found 
among  the  descendants  ol  PhiUp  V.,  and  that  her  sister's  marriage 
to  the  due  de  Montpeittier— a  son  of  Louis  Philippe — should 
not  be  celebrated  till  the  queen  was  married  and  had  issue. 
While  agreeing  to  this  compromise,  Lord  Aberdeen  declared 
that  he  regarded  the  Spanish  marriages  as  a  Spanish,  and  not  as 
a  European  question,  and  that,  if  it  proved  impossible  to  find  a 
suitable  consort  for  the  queen  among  the  descendants  of  Philip 
v.,  Spain  must  be  free  to  choose  a  prince  for  her  throne  elsewhere. 
The  available  descendants  of  Philip  V.  were  the  two  sons  of  Don 
Francis,  the  younger  brother  of  Don  Carlos,  and  of  these  the 
French  government  was  in  favour  of  the  elder,  while  the  British 
government  preferred  the  younger  brother.  Lord  Palmerston 
strongly  objected  to  the  prince  whom  the  French  government 
supported;  and,  almost  immediately  after  acceding  to  office, 
he  wrote  a  despatch  in  which  he  enumerated  the  various  candi- 
dates for  the  queen  of  Spain's  hand,  including  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saze-Coburg,  a  near  relation  of  the  prince  consort,  among  the 
number.  Louis  Philippe  regarded  this  de^>atch  as  a  departure 
from  the  principle  on  which  he  had  agreed  with  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  at  once  hurried  on  the  simultaneous  marriages  of  the  queen 
with  the  French  candidate,  and  of  her  sister  with  the  due  de 
Montpensier.  His  action  broke  up  the  entente  cordiale  which 
had  been  established  between  Guizot  and  Lord  Aberdeen. 

The  second  occask>n  on  which  Lord  Palmerston's  vigorous 
diplomacy  excited  alarm  arose  out  of  the  revolution  which  broke 
out  ahnost  universally  in  Europe  in  1848.  A  rising  in  Hungary 
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good;  and  peifaaps  those  who  look  back  now  with  so  much  satis- 
faction at  the  queen's  conduct  during  a  reign  of  unexampled 
length,  imperfectly  appreciate  the  debt  which  in  this  respect  is 
owed  to  her  first  prime  minister.  The  dosing  years  of  the  Whig 
government  were  marked  by  external  complications.  A  contro- 
versy on  the  boundary  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  was 
provoking  increasing  bitterness  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  intervention  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  Syria,  which  resulted 
in  a  great  militaiy  success  at  Acre,  was  embittering  the  rdations 
between  France  and  England,  while  the  unfortunate  expedition 
to  Afghanistan,  which  the  Whigs  had  approved,  was  already 
producing  embarrassmoit,  and  was  about  to  result  in  disaster. 
Serious,  however,  as  were  the  comph'cations  which  surrounded 
British  poBcy  in  Eurc^,  in  the  East,  and  in  America,  the  country, 
in  August  1841,  paid  more  attention  to  what  a  great  writer  called 
the  "  condition  of  England  **  question.  There  had  never  been 
a  period  in  British  history  when  distress  and  crime  had  been  so 
general.  There  had  hardly  ever  been  a  period  ^en  food  had  been 
80  dear,  when  wages  had  been  so  low,  when  poverty  had  been  so 
widespread,  and  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  so  depraved 
and  so  hopeless,  as  in  the  early  years  of  the  queen's  reign.  The 
condition  of  the  people  had  prompted  the  formation  of  two  great 
associations.  The  Chartists  derived  their  name  from  the  charter 
whidi  set  out  their  demands.  The  reaction  of  a  monster  petition 
which  they  presented  to  paritament  in  1839  led  to  a  formidable 
riot  in  Birmfakgham,  and  to  a  projected  march  from  South  Wales 
on  London,  in  which  twenty  persons  were  shot  dead  at  Newport. 
Another  organizati<»,  in  one  sense  even  more  formidaUe  than 
the  Chartist,  was  a^tating  at  the  same  time  for  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws,  and  was  known  as  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 
It  had  already  secured  the  services  of  two  men,  Cobden  and 
Bright,  who,  one  by  clear  reasoning,  the  other  by  fervid  doquence, 
were  destined  to  n^e  a  profound  impression  on  aU  classes  of  the 
people. 

llie  new  government  had,  therefore,  to  deal  with  a  position 
of  almost  unexampled  difficulty.  The  people  were  apparently 
^^^^  sinking  into  deeper  poverty  and  misery  year  after  year. 
^^SJug,  As  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  inward  distress, 
the  state  was  no  longer  able  to  pay  its  way.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  defidt,  which  had  amounted  to  £1,842,000 
in  1840,  would  reach  £3,334,000  In  1841.  It  is  the  sigud  merit 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  he  terminated  this  era  of  private  distress 
and  public  deficits.  He  accomplished  this  task  partly  by 
eoonomical  adminjstntlon— for  no  minister  ever  valued  economy 
more — and  partly  by  a  reform  of  the  financial  system,  effected 
in  thice  great  budgets.  In  the  budget  of  1843  Sir  Robert  Peel 
terminated  the  defidt  by  reviving  the  income  tax.  The  proceeds 
of  the  tax,  which  was  fixed  at  7d.  in  the  £,  and  was  granted  in 
the  first  instance  for  three  years,  were  m<n«  than  suffident  to 
secure  this  object.  Sir  Robert  used  the  surplus  to  reform  the 
whole  custoott  tariff.  The  duties  on  raw  matCTials,  he  proposed, 
should  never  exceed  5%,  the  duties  on  partly  manufactured 
articles  12%,  and  the  duties  on  manufactured  artldes  8o%  <rf 
thdr  value.  At  the  same  time  he  reduced  the  duties  on  stage 
coaches,  on  fordgn  and  ook>nial  coffee,  on  fordgn  and  colom'al 
timber,  and  repealed  the  export  duties  <m  British  manufactures. 
The  success  of  this  budget  in  stimulating  consumption  and  in 
promoting  trade  Induced  Sir  Robert  Ped  to  foOow  it  up  in  1845 
with  an  even  more  remarkable  proposal.  Instead  of  aUowing  the 
income  tax  to  expire,  he  induced  parliament  to  continue  it  for 
a  further  period,  and  with  the  resources  which  were  thus  placed 
at  his  disposal  he  purged  the  tariff  of  various  small  duties  which 
produced  little  revenue,  and  had  been  imposed  for  purposes  of 
protection.  He  swept  away  all  the  duties  on  British  exports; 
he  repealed  the  duties  on  ^ass,  on  cotton  wool,  and  still  further 
reduced  the  duties  on  fordgn  and  cok>n{al  sugar  This  budget 
was  a  much  greater  step  towards  free  trade  than  the  budget  of 
1843.  The  chief  object  in  his  third  budget  in  1846— the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  com  to  is.  a  quarter — was  necessitated  by 
causes  which  will  be  imroediatdy  rderred  to.  But  it  will  be 
convenient  at  once  to  refer  to  its  other  features.  Sir  Robert 
ftfd  told  the  boose  that,  in  his  previovs  b«dgsts»  be  had  givu 


the  manufacturers  of  the  country  free  access  to  the  raw  materials 
which  they  used.  He  was  entitled  in  retum  to  call  upon  them 
to  relinquish  the  protection  which  they  enjoyed.  He  dedded, 
therefore,  to  reduce  the  protective  duties  on  cotton,  woollen,  silk, 
metal  and  other  goods,  as  well  as  on  raw  materials  still  liable  to 
heavy  taxation,  such  as  timber  and  tallow.  As  the  policy  of 
1843  and  1845  had  proved  unquestionably  successful  in  stimu- 
lating trade,  he  proposed  to  extend  it  to  agriculture.  He 
reduced  the  duties  on  the  raw  materials  whidi  the  fanners  used, 
such  as  seed  and  maize,  and  in  return  he  called  on  them  to  give 
up  the  duties  on  cattle  and  meat,  to  reduce  largdy  the  duties 
on  butter,  cheese  and  hops,  and  to  diminish  the  duty  on  com  by 
gradual  stages  to  is.  a  quarter.  In  making  these  changes  Sir 
Robert  Ped  avowed  that  it  was  his  object  to  make  the  country 
a  dieap  one  to  live  in.  There  is  no  doubt  that  th^  were  followed 
by  a  remarkable  development  of  British  trade.  In  the  twenty- 
seven  years  from  1815  to  1843  the  export  trade  of  Great  Britain 
diminished  iiom  £49,600,000  to  •  £47,380,000;  vrhiit  in  the 
twenty-seven  years  which  succeeded  1842  it  Increased  from 
£47,380,000  to  neariy  £190,000,000.  These  figures  are  a  simple 
and  enduring  monument  to  the  minister's  memory.  It  is  fair 
to  add  that  the  whole  increase  was  not  due  to  free  trade.  It  was 
partly  attributable  to  the  remarkable  development  of  com- 
munications whidi  marked  this  period. 

Two  other  finandal  measures  of  great  importance  were 
accomplished  in  Sir  R<^rt  Bed's  ministry.  In  1844  some 
£350,000,000  of  the  national  debt  still  bore  an  interest  of  3}%. 
The  improvement  in  the  credit  of  the  country  enabled  the 
government  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  stodc  to  3}%  for  the 
succeeding  ten  years,  and  to  3%  afterwards.  This  conversion, 
which  effected  an  immediate  saving  of  £625,000,  and  an  iritimate 
saving  of  £1,350,000  a  year,  was  by  far  the  most  important 
measure  which  had  hitherto  been  api^ed  to  the  debt,  and  no 
operation  on  the  same  scale  was  attempted  for  more  than  forty 
years.  In  the  same  year  the  necessity  of  renewing  Uie  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  Enghuid  afforded  Sir  Robert  Ped  an  opportunity 
of  reforming  the  currency  He  separated  the  issue  department 
from  the  banking  department  of  the  bank,  and  dedflcd  that  in 
future  it  should  only  be  at  liberty  to  issue  notes  against  (j)  the 
debt  of  £14,000,000  due  to  it  from  the  government,  and  (3)  any 
bullion  actually  in  its  coffers.  Few  measures  of  the  past  century 
have  been  the  subject  of  more  controvert  than  this  fomous  act, 
and  at  one  tune  Its  repeated  suspension  in  periods  of  finandal 
crises  seemed  to  suggMt  the  necessity  of  its  amendment.  But 
opinion  on  the  whole  has  vindicated  its  wisdom,  and  it  has 
survived  all  the  attacks  wMdi  have  been  made  upon  it. 

The  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Ped  is  also  remarkable  for 
Its  Irish  pdicy  The  Irish,  under  O'Conndl,  had  constantly 
supported  the  Whig  ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne.  -  .  . 
But  thdr  alliance^  or  understanding,  with  the  Whigs 
had  not  procured  them  all  the  results  which  they  ^ul  expected 
from  it.  The  two  great  Whig  measures,  dealing  with  the  church 
and  the  munidpah'ties,  had  only  been  passed  after  years  of 
controversy,  and  In  a  shape  which  deprived  them  of  many 
expected  advantages.  Hence  arose  a  notion  in  Ireland  that 
nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  a  British  pariiament,  and  hence 
began  a  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  which  had  been 
accomplishedJn  1801.  This  agitation,  which  smouldered  during 
the  reign  of  the  Whig  ministry,  was  rapidly  revived  when  Sir 
Robert  Ped  entered  upon  office.  The  Irish  contributed  kirge 
sums,  which  were  known  as  repeal  rent,  to  the  cause,  and  they 
hdd  monster  meetings  in  various  parts  of  Irdand  to  stimulate 
the  demand  for  repeal  The  ministry  met  this  campaign  by 
coerdve  testation  regulating  the  use  of  arms,  by  quartering 
large  bodies  of  troops  in  Ireland,  and  by  prohibit]!^  a  great 
meeting  at  Clontarf,  the  scene  of  Brian  Bom's  victory,  in  the 
immediate  ndghbourfaood  of  Dublin.  They  further  dedded 
in  1843  to  place  (XConneU  and  some  Of  the  leading  agitators  on 
thdr  trial  for  conspiracy  and  sedition.  O'Connell  was  tried 
before  a  jury  diosen  from  a  defective  panel,  was  convicted  o» 
an  indicfment  which  contained  many  counts,  and  the  court 
passed  MnUnot  without  distinguisbinf  between  these  counli. 
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was  suppressed  by  Austria  with  kossian  aasirtaiioe,  and  after 
its  suppression  many  leading  Hungarians  took  refuge  in  T^irUsb 
territory.  Austria  and  Russia  addressed  denumds  to  the 
Porte  for  their  surrender.  Lord  Falmerston  determined  to  tup- 
port  the  Porte  in  its  refusal  to  give  up  these  elites,  and  actually 
sent  the  British  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  with  this  object.  His 
success  raised  the  credit  of  Great  Britain  and  his  own  reputation. 
The  presence  of  the  British  fleet,  however,  at  the  DardaneUes 
suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  settling  another  long-standmg 
controversy.  For  years  British  subjects  settled  in  Greece  had 
raised  complaints  against  the  Greek  government.   In  particular 

Don  Padfioo,  a  Jew,  but  a  native  of  Gibraltar,  con^^ 
fSom.     plained  that,  at  a  riot,  in  which  his  house  had  been 

attacked,  he  had  lost  jewels,  furniture  4hd  papers 
which  he  alleged  to  be  worth  more  than  £30,000.  As  Lord 
Palmerston  was  unable  by  correspondence  to  induce  the  Greek 
government  to  settle  claims  of  tms  character,  he  determined  to 
enforce  them;  and  by  his  orders  a  large  number  of  Greek  vessels 
were  seized  and  detained  by  the  British  fleet.  The  French 
government  tendered  its  good  offices  to  compose  the  dispute, 
and  an  arrangement  was  actually  arrived  at  between  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  Frendi  minister  in  London.  Unfortunately, 
before  its  terms  reached  Greece,  the  British  minister  at  Athens 
had  ordered  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  and  had  compelled 
the  Gredc  government  to  submit  to  more  humiliating  conditions. 
News  of  this  settlement  ezdted  the  strongest  feelings  both  in 
Paris  and  London.  In  Paris,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had 
acceded  to  the  presidency  of  the  French  republic,  decided  on 
recalling  his  representative  from  the  British  court.  In  London 
the  Lords  pa^wd  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Palmerston's  pro- 
ceedings; and  the  Commons  only  sustained  the  minister  by 
adopting  a  resolution  approving  in  general  terms  the  principles 
on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  had  been  conducted. 
In  pursuing  the  vigorous  policy  which  characterised  his 
tenure  of  the  foreign  office,  Lord  Palmerston  frequently  omitted 

to  consult  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  the  prime 
^Ji^     minister,  or  the  queen.    In  the  course  of  1849  Her 

Majesty  formally  complained  to  Lord  John  Russell 

that  important  despatdies  were  sent  off  without  her 
knowledge;  and  an  arrangement  was  made  under  which  Lord 
Palmerston  undertook  to  submit  every  despatch  to  the  queen 
throu^  the  prime  minister.  In  XS50,  alter  the  Don  Padfico 
debate,  the  queen  repeated  these  commands  in  a,  much  stronger 
memorandum.  But  Lord  Palmenton,  though  all  confidence 
between  himself  and  the  court  was  destroyed,  continued  in  office. 
In  the  autumn  of  1851  the  queen  was  much  annoyed  at  hearing 
that  he  had  received  a  deputation  at  the  foreign  office,  which 
bad  waited  on  him  to  express  ssnnpathy  with  the  Hungarian 
refugees,  and  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  "  the  despots  and 
tyrants  **  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  that  he  had,  in  his  reply, 
expressed  his  gratification  at  the  demonstration.  If  the  queen 
had  had  her  way.  Lord  Palmerston  would  have  been  removed 
from  the  foreign  office  after  this  incident.  A  few  dajrs  later  the 
coup  d'ttat  in  Paris  led  to  another  dispute.  The  cabinet  decided 
to  do  nothing  that  could  wear  the  appearance  of  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  France;  but  Lord  Palmerston,  hi  con- 
versation with  the  French  minister  in  London,  took  upon  himself 
to  approve  th^  bold  and  decisive  step  taken  by  the  president. 
The  ministry  naturaHy  refused  to  tolerate  thk  conduct,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  was  summarily  removed  from  his  office. 

The  removal  of  Lord  Palmerston  led  almost  directly  to  the 
fan  of  the  Whig  government.  Before  relating,  however,  the 
exact  occurrences  which  produced  its  defeat,  it  is  necessary  to 
retrace  our  steps  and  describe  the  policy  which  it  had  pursued 
in  internal  matters  during  the  six  years  in  which  it  had  been  in 
power.  Throughout  that  period  Uie  Irish  limine  had  been  lu 
chief  anxiety  and  difficulty.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  attempted 
to4eal  with  it  (i)  by  purchasing  Urge  quantities  of  Indian  com, 
which  he  had  retailed  at  low  prices  in  Irdand,  and  (a)  by  enabling 
the  grand  juries  to  employ  the  people  on  public  works,  which  were 
to  be  paid  out  of  moneys  advanced  by  the  state,  one-half  being 
idtimately  repayable  by  the  locality.   These  measves  west  «ot 


estfrely  wcgwrftf.  U  wis  fguad,  6i  pnctioe,  that  the  sale  M 
Indian  com  at  low  prices  by  the  government  checked  the  efforts 
of  private  indivi4ua]s  to  supply  food;  and  that  the  ^^ 
offer  of  compaFatlvely  easy  work  to  the  poor  at  the  tmi^a, 
cost  of  the  public,  prev^ted  their  seeking  harder 
private  work  either  in  Ireland  or  in  Great  Britain.  The  new 
government,  with  this  expecienoe  before  it,  decided  on  trustiiv 
to  private  enterprise  to  supply  the  necessary  food,  and  on  throw- 
ing the  iriiole  cost  of  the  works  which  the  locality  might  under- 
take on  local  funds.  If  the  famine  had  been  less  severe,  this 
policy  might  possibly  have  succeeded.  Universal  want,  how- 
ever, paralysed  evtcy  one.  The  people,  destitute  of  other  means 
of  livelihood,  crowded  to  the  relief  works.  In  the  beginning  of 
1847  nearly  750,000  peoonsr-or  neariy  one  person  out  of  every 
ten  in  Ireland-— were  so  employed.  With  such  vast  multitudes 
to  relieve,  it  proved  impracticable  to  exact  the  labour  which 
was  required  as  a  test  of  destitution.  The  roads,  which  It  was 
decided  to  make,  were  blocked  by  the  labourers  employed  upon 
them,  and  by  the  stones,  which  the  labourers  were  supposed 
to  crush  for  their  repair.  In  the  presence  of  this  difficulty  the 
government  decided,  early  in  1847,  giaduaUy  to  discontinue  the 
relief  works,  and  to  substitute  for  them  relief  committees  charged 
with  the  task  of  feeding  the  people.  At  one  time  no  less  than 
3,000,000  persons — more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  population 
of  Irdand — ^were  supported  by  these  committees.  At  the  same 
time  it  decided  on  adopting  two  measures  <A  a  more  permanent 
diaracter.  The  poor  law  of  1838  had  made  no  provision  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  outside  the  workhouse,  and  outdoor  relief  was 
sanctioned  by  an  act  of  1847  Irish  landlords  complained  that 
their  pn^rties,  mined  by  the  famine,  and  encumbered  by  the 
extravagances  of  their  predecessors,  oould  not  bear  the  cost  of 
this  new  poor  law;  and  the  ministry  Introduced  and  carried 
a  measure  enabHng  the  embarrassed  owners  of  life  estates  to 
sdl  their  pmgetiy  and  discharge  their  liabilities.  It  is  the 
constant  misfortune  of  Ireland  that  the  measures  intended  for 
her  relief  aggravate  her  distress.  The  encumbered  estates  act, 
though  it  substituted  a  solvent  for  an  insolvent  proprietary, 
placed  the  Irish  tenants  at  the  mercy  of  landlords  of  whom  th^ 
had  no  previous  knowledge,  who  were  frequently  absentees, 
who  bouglit  the  land  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  who  dealt 
with  it  on  business  principles  by  raising  the  rent.  The  new 
poor  law,  by  throwing  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  on  the  soil, 
encouraged  landlords  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  Ttapwau- 
billties  by  evicting  their  tenants.  Evictions  were  made  on  & 
scale  whkh  elicited  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  an  eq>ression  of  the 
deq>est  abhorrence.  The  unfortunate  persons  driven  from  their 
holdings  and  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  towns,  in  England, 
QX — when  they  could  afford  it — in  the  United  States,  carried 
with  them  everywhere  the  seeds  of  disease,  the  constant  hand- 
maid <rf  famine. 

Famine,  mortality  and  emigration  left  their  mark  on  Ireland. 
In  four  years,  from  1845  to  1849,  its  population  decreased  from 
8,295,000  to  7,256,000,  or  by  more  than  a  million  persons;  and 
the  decline  which  took  place  at  that  time  went  on  to  the  cad  of 
the  century.  The  population  of  Ireland  in  190Z  had  decreased 
to  4,457,000  souls.  This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
Ireland  is  almost  the  only  portion  of  the  British  empire,  or 
indeed  of  the  dvilized  world,  where  such  a  drcnmstanoe  has 
occurred.  We  must  go  to  countries  like  the  Asiatic  provinces 
of  Turkey,  devastated  by  Ottoman  rule,  to  find  such  a  dlminutioii 
in  the  numbers  of  the  people  as  was  seen  in  Irdand  during  the 
last  half  of  the  19th  century.  It  was  probably  inevitable  that 
the  distress  of  Ireland  should  have  be«»  followed  by  a  renewal 
of  Irish  outrages.  A  terrible  series  oi  agrarian  crinkcs  was  com- 
mitted in  the  autumn  of  1847;  and  the  ministry  felt  compelled, 
in  consequence,  to  strengthen  its  hands  by  a  new  ^  ,.^  _ 
measure  of  coercion,  and  by  suspending  the  Habeas  «KfS' 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  The  latter  measure  at  once 
brought  to  a  crisis  the  so-called  rebellion  of  1848,  for  his  shaic 
in  which  Smith  O'Brien,  an  Irish  member  of  parliaUMent,  wns 
convkted  of  high  treason.  The  government,  however,  did  met 
venture  to  carry  out  the  grim  sentence  whioh  the  law  still  ai 
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to  tniton.  and  introduced  «o  act  eDsbGiig  it  to  commute  tbe 
death  penalty  to  transportation.  The  "  insurrection  "  had  from 
the  first  proved  abortive.  With  Smith  O'Brien's  tran^K^rtation 
^  practi^y  terminated. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  difficulties  vhich  the  government  was 
cxperiendng  from  the  Irish  famine  had  been  aggravated  by  a 
grave  commercial  crisis  in  England.  In  the  autumn  of  XS47 
a  series  of  failures  in  the  great  commercial  centres  created  a  panic 
in  the  dty  of  London,  which  forced  consols  down  to  78,  and 
induced  the  government  to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility 
of  suspending  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  That  step,  enabling  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  notet  unsecured  by 
bullion,  had  the  effect  of  gradually  restoring  confidence.  But « 
grave  commercial  crisis  of  this  character  is  often  attended  with 
other  than  financial  consequences.  The  stringency  of  the  money 
market  increases  the  distress  of  the  industrial  classes  by  diminish- 
ing  the  demand  for  work;  and,  when  labour  suffers,  political 
agitation  flourishes.  Eaxly  in  ^48,  moreover,  levolutiona  on 
the  continent  produced  a  natural  craving  Ux  rhangns  at  home. 
Louis  Philippe  was  driven  out  of  Paris,  the  emperor  of  Austria 
was  driven  out  of  Vienna,  the  Austrian  soldiery  had  to  withdraw 
from  Milan,  and  even  in  Berlin  the  crown  had  to  make  terma 
with  the  people.  While  thrones  were  falling  or  tottering  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  it  was  inevitable  that  excitement  and 
agitation  should  prevail  in  Great  Britain.  The  Chartists,  reviving 
the  machinery  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  employ  in  i£59» 
dedded  on  prq>aring  a  monster  petition  to  parliunent,  whidi 
was  to  be  escorted  to  Westminster  by  a  monster  procession. 
Their  nreparations  excited  general  alarm,  and  on  the  invitation 
y^^j^^  of  the  government  no  less  thaji  xtOjPoo  special  oon^ 
stables  were  sworn  in  to  protect  life  and  i»operty 
against  a  rabble.  By  the  judicious  arrangements,  however, 
which  were  made  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  the  peace  of  the 
metropolis  was  secured.  The  Chartists  were  induced  to  abandon 
the  procession  which  had  caused  so  much  alarm,  and  the  monster 
petition  was  carried  in  a  cab  to  the  House  of  C<Hnmon9.  There 
it  was  mercilessly  picked  to  pieces  by  a  select  committee.  It 
was  found  that,  instead  of  containing  nearly  6,000,000  signatures, 
as  its  orighuitors  had  boasted,  less  than  2,000^000  i^ames  were 
attached  to  it.  Some  of  the  names,  moreover,  were  obviously 
fictitious,  or  even  absurd.  The  exposiure  of  these  facts  turned 
the  whole  thing  into  ridicule,  and  gave  parliament  an  excuse 
for  postponing  measures  of  organic  reform  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  brought  forward. 

If  the  ministry  thus  abstained  from  pressing  forward  a  large 
scheme  of  poUtiod  reform,  it  succeeded  in  carrying  two  measurca 
of  the  highest  commercial  and  sodal  importance.  In 
1849  it  supplemented  the  free  trade  policy,  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  developed^  by  the  repMl  of  the 
Navigation  Acts.  Briefly  stated,  these  acts,  which  had  been 
ori^nated  during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  continued 
after  the  Restoration,  reserved  the  whole  coasting  trade  of  the 
country  for  British  vessels  and  British  seamen,  and  much  oi  the 
foreign  trade  for  British  vessels,  commanded  and  chiefly  manned 
by  British  subjects.  The  acu,  therefore,  were  in  the  strictest 
sense  protective,  but  they  were  also  designed  to  increase  the 
strength  of  Great  Britain  at  sea,  by  maintaining  large  numbers 
of  British  seamen.  They  had  been  defended  by  Adam  Smith  on 
the  ground  that  defence  was  "  of  much  more  in^Mrtance  than 
opulence,"  and  by  the  same  reasoning  they  had  been  described 
by  John  Stuart  Mill  as, "  though  economically  disadvantageous, 
politially  expedient."  The  acts,  however,  threw  a  grave 
burden  on  British  trade  and  British  i^powners.  Their  provisions 
by  restricting  competition  naturally  tended  to  raise  fre^ts, 
and  by  restricting  employment  made  it  difficult  for  shipowners 
to  man  their  vessels.  Accordingly  the  government  wisely 
determined  on  their  repeal;  and  one  of  the  last  and  greatest 
battles  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection  was  fought  over  the 
question.  The  second  reading  of  the  government  bill  wtA  carried 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  m^rity  of  only  ten:  it  would  not 
have  been  carried  at  aU  if  the  government  had  not  secured  a 
■luch  larger  number  of  proxies  tbui  their  og^nents  could  obtain. 


If  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Acts  constituted  a  measure  of 
the  highest  commercial  importance,  the  passage  of  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill  in  2847  marked  the  first  great  advance  in  ^^ 
factoiy  legislation.  Something,  indeed,  had  ahready*  Sa^*" 
been  done  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the  em- 
ployment ol  women  and  very  yoong  cUldroi  in  factories  and 
mines.  In  1833  Lord  Ashky,  better  known  as  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
had  carried  the  first  important  Factory  Act.  In  1842  he  had 
succeeded,  with  the  help  of  the  striking  tepoct  d  a  royal  com- 
mission, in  inducing  parliament  to  piohibit  the  employment  of 
women  and  of  boys  under  ten  years  of  age  in  mines.  And  in 
2843  Sir  James  Graham,  who  was  home  secretary  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  administration,  had  been  eompdled  by  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  to  introduce  a  measnxe  pcoviding  for  the  education 
of  childxen  employed  in  hckoom,  and  for  findting  the  hows  of 
work  ol  children  and  young  persons.  The  oducational  clauses 
of  this  bill  were  obvioudy  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  Engbnd,  and  raised  a  heated  controvert  which  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  meaaure;  and  in  the  following  year  Sir 
James  Graham  introduced  a  new  bill  dealing  with  the  labour 
question  alone.  Briery  stated,  his  proposal  was  that  no  child 
under  nine  yean  of  age  should  be  employed  in  a  factory,  and  that 
no  young  person  uiuler  eighteen  should  be  employed  for  more 
than  twdvt  hours  a  day.  This  measure  gave  rise  to  the  famous 
controversy  on  the  ten  hours  dause,  which  commenced  in  2844 
and  was  protracted  till  2847.  Lord  Ashley  and  the  factory 
reformers  contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  ten  hours  were  long 
enough  for  any  person  to  work;  thdr  opponents  maintained, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  adoption  of  the  ckuse  would  injure 
the  working-dasses  by  lowering  the  rate  of  wages,  and  ruin  the 
manufacturers  by  exposing  them  to  foreign  competition.  In 
1847  the  reform  was  at  lai^  adopted.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  it  waa  carried  against  the  views  of  the  leading  statesmen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  It  was  the  triumph  of  coaaatm  sense 
over  official  arguments. 

During  the  first  four  yean  ol  Lord  John  RnsseU's  government, 
his  admhiistration  had  never  enjoyed  any  veiy  luge  measwe 
of  popular  support,  but  it  had  been  partly  sustained 
by  the  advocacy  of  Sir  Robert  Ped.  The  differences 
•which  estranged  Sir  Robert  from  his  old  snpporten 
were  far  greater  than  those  which  separated  him  from  the  Whigs, 
and  the  Utter  were  therdore  constantly  able  to  rdy  on  his 
assistance.  In  the  summer  of  2850,  however,  a  lamentable 
acddent— a  fall  from  his  horse  deprived  the  coontry  of  the 
services  of  its  great  statewnsn  H^  death  natwally  affected 
the  position  of  parties.  The  small  rem2iant  of  able  men,  indeed, 
who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  his  famous  ad2ninistrat]on, 
still  maintained  an  attitude  of  neutrality.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
Conservative  party  rallied  wider  the  lead  of  Lord  Stanley 
(afterwards  Derby)  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ^adually  sol^ 
mitted  to,  rather  than  accepted,  the  k«d  of  Disradi  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

In  the  autumn  wfaidi  succeeded  Sir  Robert  Ped's  death,  an 
event  which  had  not  been  foreseen  agitated  the  country  and 
produced  a  crisis.  During  the  yean  which  had  >^c-^^^ 
ceeded  the  Rdonn  Bill  a  great  rdigious  movement  ^j^^ jf, 
had  teflueneed  politics  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
In  Enfl^d,  a  body  of  eminent  men  at  Oxford— of  whom  J.  H., 
aftenWtfds  Cardinal,  Newman  was  the  chid  but  who  numbered 
among  their  leaden  Hurrell  Flroude,  the  brother  of  the  Ustoriaa, 
and  KeUe,  the  author  of  the  Ckristian  y«0i^-endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  pri2nitive  Cathdic  Chuidi,  and  that  every 
Catholic  doctrine  might  be  hdd  by  these  who  were  within  its 
pale.  This  view  was  explained  in  a  remarkable  series  of  tracts, 
which  gave  their  avthon  the  name  of  Tkactariana.  The  most 
famous  of  these,  and  the  last  of  the  series,  Ttect  XC,  was  pub- 
lished three  yean  after  the  qneen's  acoasion  to  the  throne.  In 
ScoUand,  the  Presbyterian  Church— mainly  tmder  the  guidance 
of  Dr  Chalmers,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preacfaen  of  the  century 
-*was  simultaneously  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  state  on  the 
subject  of  ecdceiastical  patronage.   Both  ■e>^msenU  had  this 
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in  oommon,  that  they  indicated  a  revival  of  religious  energy, 
and  aimed  at  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  resist- 
ing the  interference  of  the  state  in  church  matten.  The  Scottish 
movement  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
formation  of  the  Free  Church  in  1 843.  The  Tractarian  movement 
was  ultimately  terminated  by  the  secession  of  Newman  and  many 
of  hb  associates  from  the  Chursh  of  England,  and  their  admission 
to  Che  Church  of  Rome.  These  secessions  raised  a  feeling  of 
alarm  throu^out  England.  The  peoi^e,  thoroughly  Protestant, 
vere  excited  by  the  proofs— which  they  thought  were  afforded 
-^bat  the  real  object  of  the  Tractarians  was  to  reconcile 
England  with  Rome;  and  practices  which  are  now  regarded  as 
venial  or  even  praiseworthy— such  as  the  wearing  of  the  surplice 
in  the  pulpit,  and  the  institution  of  the  weekly  offertory — were 
douwiKed  because  they  were  instituted  by  the  Tractarians,  and 
were  regarded  as  insidious  devices  to  lead  the  country  Rome^wds. 
The  sympathies  of  the  Whigs,  and  especially  of  the  Whig  prime 
minister,  Lord  John  Russell,  were  with  the  peoide;  and  Lord 
JcAn  displayed  his  didike  to  the  Romanizing  tendencies  of  the 
Tractarians  by  appointing  Renn  Dickson  Hampden-^whose 
views  had  been  formally  condemned  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board 
at  Oxford-'-to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford.  The  High  Church  party 
endeavoured  to  oppose  the  appointment  at  every  sta^e;  but 
their  attempts  exposed  them  to  a  serious  defeat.  The  courts 
held  that,  though  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  by  the  crown 
reqirfred  confirmation  in  the  archbishop's  court,  the  confirmation 
was  a  purely  ministerial  act  which  could  not  be  refused.  The 
effort  which  the  High  Church  party  had  made  to  resist  Dr 
Hunpden's  appointment  had  thus  resulted  in  showing  conclu- 
sively that  authority  resided  in  the  crown,  and  not  in  the  arch- 
bishop. It  so  happened  that  about  the  same  time  this  view  was 
ocmfinned  by  another  judicial  ded^on.  The  lord  chancellor 
presented  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham  to  a  living  In  Devonshire;  and 
Dx  PhiUpotU,  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  declined  to  institute  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  held  heretiod  views  on  the  subject  of 
baptism.  The  court  of  arches  upheld  the  bishop's  deckion. 
Tl^  finding  of  the  court,  however,  was  reversed  by  the  privy 
council,  and  iu  judgment  dealt  a  new  blow  at  the  Tractarian 
party.  For  it  ag»in  showed  that  authoritjr— even  in  doctrine — 
resided  in  the  crown  and  not  in  the  cburdi.  Within  a  few 
months  of  this  famous  decision  the  pope  '  perhaps  encouraged 
by  the  a^vity  and  despondency  of  the  High  Church  party-— 
iasned  a  brief  "  for  re-establishing  and  extendtog  the  Catholic 
faith  in  England,"  and  proceeded  to  divide  England  and  Wales 
into  twelve  sees.  One  of  diem-— Westminster— was  made  an 
archbishopric,  and  the  new  dignity  itas  conferred  on  Nlchohis 
Patrick  Stephen  Wiseman,  who  was  almost  immediately  after- 
wards created  cardinal.  The  publication  of  this  bnti  earned 
much  excjtCiDcnt  throughout  the  country,  which  was  famned  by 
a  letter  from  the  prime  minister  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  oon- 
demniog  the  brief  as  "  insolent  and  insidious  "  and  "  inconsistent 
with  the  queen's  supremacy,  with  the  rights  of  e«r  bishops  and 
dergy^  and  with  the  spiritual  independdice  of  the  nation." 
Somewhat  uimecessarily  the  prime  minister  went  on  to  condemn 
the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  who  had  subscribed  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  "who  have  been  the  OMSt  forward  in 
leading  their  own  flocks,  step  by  step,  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipice." 

In  accordance  with  the  promise  of  Lord  John  Russell's  letter, 
the  ministry,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  18$  i,  introduced 
a  measiure  forbidding  the  assumptfon  of  territorial 
'^J^  titles  by  the  priests  and  bishops  of  the  Soman  GathoHc 
Church,  declaring  all  gifts  nusde  to  them  aiul  dl  acts 
done  by  them  under  these  titles  nuH  and  void,  and 
forfeitii\g  to  the  crown  all  property  bequeathed  to  them.  The 
biU  naturally  oicountered  oppositfon  from  many  liberab, 
while  it  failed  to  exdte  any  enthusiasm  among  Gonservatiyes, 
who  thought  its  remedies  inadequate.  In  the  middle  of  the 
debates  upon  it  the  government  was  defeated  otianother  qvestfon 
— «  proposal  to  reduce  the  county  franchise— and,  feelfog  that 
it  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
tendesed  its  rmignatJon,   Bui  Lord  Suiiky,  vhoim  the 


entrusted  with  the  duty  of  forming  a  new  administration,  was 
compelled  to  dedine  the  task,  and  Lord  John  resumed  office. 
Mfld  as  the  original  Ecdesiasdcal  Titles  Bill  had  been  thought, 
the  new  edition  of  it,  which  was  introduced  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Whigs  to  power,  was  still  milder.  Though,  after  pro- 
tracted debates,  it  at  last  became  law,  it  satisfied  nobody.  Its 
provisions,  as  was  so<m  found,  ooidd  be  easily  evaded,  aiid  the 
bill,  whidi  had  caused  so  much  exdtcment,  and  had  neariy 
predpitated  the  fall  of  a  ministry,  remained  a  dead  letter.  The 
government,  in  fact,  was  experiencing  the  truth  that,  if  a  defeated 
ministry  may  be  occasionally  restored  to  place,  it  cannot  be 
restored  to  power.  The  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston  from  the 
foreign  office^  in  i8$x  further  increased  the  embarrassments  oT 
the  govenmient.  In  February  x  852  it  was  defeated  on  a  proposal 
to  revive  the  militia,  and  resigned.  ' 

The  drcumstances  wUch  directly  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Whigs  were,  in  one  sense,  a  consequence  of  the  revdutionary 
wave  which  had  swept  over  Europe  in  1848.  The 
Ian  of  Louis  Philii^  in  that  year  created  a  panic  in 
Great  BritaiiL  Men  thought  that  the  unsettled  state 
of  France  made  war  probable,  and  they  were  alarmed  at  the 
defencdess  condition  of  England.  Lord  Palmerston,  speaking 
in  184s,  had  declared  that  *'  steam  had  bridged  the  Channd  "; 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  in  whidi  he  had  demonstrated  that  the  country  was 
not  in  a  position  to  resist  an  invading  force.  The  panic  was  so 
great  that  the  ministry  fdt  it  necessary  to  make  exceptional 
provisions  for  allaying  it.  Lord  John  Russell  dedded  on  asking 
parliament  to  sanction  increased  armaments,  and  to  raise  the 
income  tax  to  is.  in  the  pound  In  order  to  pay  for  them.  The 
occadon  deserves  to  be  recollected  as  one  on  whidi  a  prime 
minister,  who  was  not  also  chancellor  of  the  exdiequer,  has 
himself  proposed  the  budget  of  the  year.  But  it  was  still  more 
memorable  because  the  remedy  which  Lord  John  proposed  at  once 
destroyed  the  panic  which  had  suggested  it.  A  certain  increase 
of  the  income  tax  to  a  shilling  seemed  a  much  more  serious 
calamity  than  the  uncertain  prospect  of  a  possible  invasfon. 
The  estimates  were  recast,  the  budget  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
nation  was  content  to  dispense  with  any  addition  to  its  military 
and  navid  strength.  Events  in  France,  in  the  meanwhile,  moved 
with  railway  speed.  Louis  Napoleon  became  president  of  the 
French  Republic:  in  1852  he  became  emperor  of  the  Frendi. 
The  new  emperor,  faideed,  took  pains  to  reassure  a  troubled 
continent  that  "  the  empire  was  peace."  The  people  insisted 
on  believing— and,  as  the  event  proved,  rightly — that  the  empire 
was  war.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Great  Exhibitfon 
of  1851,  which  >ras  supposed  to  inaugurate  a  new  rdgn  of  peace, 
the  panic,  which  had  been  temporarily  allayed  in  1848,  revived 
at  the  dose  oi  1851,  and  the  government  endeavoured  to 
allay  it  by  reconstituting  the  miKtia.  There  were  two  possible 
expedients.  An  act  of  1 7 57  had  placed  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Crown  a  militia  composed  of  men  sdected  in  each  parish 
by  balfot,  llaMe  to  be  calkd  out  for  active  service,  and  to  be 
placed  under  military  law.  But  the  act  had  been  supplemented 
by  a  series  of  statutes  passed  between  x8o8  and  t8i2,  which  had 
provided  a  local  militia,  raised,  like  the  regular  militia,  by  baDot, 
but,  vnlike  the  latter,  only  liable  for  service  for  the  suppression 
of  rfota,  or  in  the  event  of  imminent  invasion.  Lord  John 
Russell's  government,  forced  to  do  something  by  the  state  of 
pubUc  opinfon,  but  anxious — from  the  experience  of  1848 — to 
make  that  something  moderate,  dedded  on  reviving  the  local 
miKtia.  Lord  Palmerston  at  once  suggested  that  the  regular 
and  not  the  local  militia  should  be  rievived;  and,  in  a  small  house 
of  only  265  members,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  a  resolution  to 
that  effect.  He  had,  fai  tMs  way,  what  he  called  his  '^  tit  for  tat " 
with  Lord  John;  and  the  queen,  accepting  her  minister's 
resignation,  sent  for  Lord  Derby— for  Lord  Stanley  had  now 
sucoMded  to  tMa  title— and  charg^  him  with  the  task  of  forming 
a  ministry. 

The  government  which  -Lord  Derby  succeeded  in  fdrming 
was  composed  almost  exdusivdy  of  the  men  who  had  rebdled 
against  Sir  Robert  Fed  In  1845.    It  was  led  in  the  House  el 
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CbmoBons  by  the  brilliant,  but  somewhat  unscrapalous  states- 
man who  had  headed  the  revolt.  With  the  exception  <A 
Lord  Derby  and  one  other  man,  its  members  had 
no  experience  of  high  office;  and  it  had  no  chance 
of  commanding  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  existing  parliament.  It  owed  its  position  to  the  divisions 
of  its  opponents.  Profiting  by  their  experience,  it  succeeded 
in  framing  and  passing  a  measure  reconstituting  the  regular 
mililia,  which  obtained  general  approvaL  It  is  perhaps  worth 
observing  that  it  maintained  the  machinery  of  a  ballot,  but 
reserved  it  only  in  case  experience  should  prove  that  it  was 
necessary.  Voluntary  enlistment  under  the  new  Militia  Bill 
was  to  be  the  rule:  compulsory  service  was  only  to  be  resorted 
to  if  voluntary  enlistment  should  faiL  This  success,  to  a  certain 
extent,  strengthened  the  position  of  the  new  ministry.  It  was 
obvious,  however,  that  its  stability  would  ultimately  be  deter- 
mined by  its  financial  policy.  Composed  of  the  men  who  bad 
resisted  the  free  trade  measures  of  the- previous  decade,  its  fate 
depended  on  its  attitude  towards  free  trade.  In  forming  bs 
administration  Lord  Derby  had  /ound  it  necessary  to  declare 
that,  though  he  was  still  in  favour  of  a  tax  on  com,  he  should 
take  no  steps  in  this  direction  tilt  the  country  faacf  received  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion.  His  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons  went  much  further,  and  declared  that  the  time  had 
gone  by  for  reverting  to  protection.  The  view  which  Disraeli 
thus  propounded  in  defiance  of  his  previous  opinions  was  con- 
firmed by  the  electors  on  the  dhsohition  of  parliament.  Though 
the  new  government  obtained  some  increased  strength  from  the- 
result  of  the  p(^Is,  the  country,  it  was  evident,  had  nO  intentioa 
of  abandoning  the  poKcy  of  free  trade,  which  by  tbis  titee,  it  was 
clear,  had  conferred  substantial  bcnefits'on  aU  classes.  When 
the  new  parliament  met  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  it  was  at  once 
plain  that  the  issue  would  be  determined  on  the  vhral  merits 
of  the  old  and  the  new  financial  systems.  IKsradf  courted  the 
decision  by  at  once  bringing  forward  the  biidget,  wUtfa  castotn> 
and  perhaps  convenience,  would  have  justified  him  in  postpottittg 
till  the  following  spring.  His  propostl—in  which  he  avowedly 
thr^  over  his  friends  on  the  ground  that  *^ht  had  greater 
subjects  to  consider  than  the  triumph  of  obsolete  opii^nt  '* — 
was,  in  effect,  an  attempt  to  conciliate  his  old  supporters  by 
a  policy  of  doles,  and  to  find  the  metas  lofe  doing  so  by  the 
increased  taxarion  of  the  mrddle  classes.  He  offered  to  relieve 
the  shipping  intcreitt  by  transferring  some  of  the  cost  of  lighting 
the  coasts  to  the  Consolidated  Fund;  the  West  India  interest 
by  sanctioning  the  refining  Of  sugar  in  bond;  and  the  landed 
classes  by  reducmg  the  midt  tax  by  one^ialf,  and  by  repealing 
the  old  war  duty  on  hops.  He  suggested  that  the  tx>st  of  these 
measures  should  be  defrayed  by  extending  the  income  tax  to 
Ireland  to  industrial  incomes  of  £100  and  to  permanent  incomes 
of  £sb  a  year,  as  wcU  as  by  doubling  the  hoUse  tax,  and  extend^ 
ing  it  to  ail  £>o  householders.  The  weight,  therefore,  of  these 
measures  was  either  purposely  or  unintentionally  tfaiown  maii^ 
on  persons  living  in  houses  worth  from  £10  to  £ao  a  year,  or  oa 
persons  in  receipt  of  Incomes  from  £50  to  £1^0  »  year.  This 
defect  in  tiie  budget  was  exposed  in  a  gient  speech  by  Gladstone, 
which  did  much  to  ensure  the  defeat  of  the  sdieme  and  the  fail 
of  the  ministry. 

On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby,  the  qmen,  anxioas  to 
terminate  a  period  of  weak  governments,  decided  on  endeavour- 
ing  to  combine  in  one  cabinet  the  diiefs  of  the  Whig 
^Sr"*  party  and  the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  With  this 
view  she  sent  both  for  Lord  Aberdeen,  wbo  had  held 
the  foreign  office  under  Sir  Rcrf>ert,  and  for  Lord  Lansdowne, 
who  was  the  Nestor  of  tlie  Whigs;  and  with  Lord  Lansdowne'a 
concurrence  xrharged  Lord  Aberdeen  with  <he  task  of  forming  a 
goverament.  In  the  new  minisuy  Lord  Aberdeen  t>ecame  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  Cfhulslone  diancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Lord  John  Riwsdi  foreign  minister — though  he  was  almost 
immediately  replaced  in  the  foreign  office  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
kttd  himself  assoaaed  the  presidency  of  the  oounciL  Lord 
Palmerston  went  to  the  home  office.  One  other  appointment 
Jiust  also  be  mentioned.    The  secretary  of  state  for  the  clonics 
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was  also  at  that  time  secretary  of  State  lor  war.    Noooei 
however,  regarded  that  office  as  of  material  importance, « 
was  entrusted  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  an  amiable  and  conBdeoi     ^ 
nobleman,  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  first  session  of  the  Aberdeen  administiation  will  be 
chiefly  recollected  for  the  remarkable  budget  which  Gladstone 
brought  forward.  It  constituted  a  worthy  supplement  jj^.  .  - 
to  the  measures  of  184a,  1845  and  1846.  Gladstone  ^ff 
swept  away  the  duty  on  one  great  necessary  of  life — 
soap;  he  repealed  the  duties  on  125  other  artides;  he  reduced 
the  duties  on  133  others,  among  thah  that  on  tea;  and  he  found 
means  for  paying  for  these  reforms  and  for  the  gradual  reduction 
aqd  ultimate  abolition  of  the  income  tax,  which  had  become 
v«y  unpopular,  by  (i)  extending  the  tax  to  incomes  of  £100  a 
year;  (2)  an  increase  of  the  spirit  duties;  and  (3)  applying  the 
death  duties  to  real  property,  and  to  property  pawing  by  settle- 
ment. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tlua  gnat  proposal  was 
one  <A  the  most  striking  wUch  had  ever  been  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  there  can  also,  unlMppUy,  be  no 
doubt  that  its  promises  and  intentions  were  frustrated  by  events 
whidi  proved  too  strong  for  its  author*  For  Gladstone,  in 
frandng  bfc  budget,  had  contemplated  a  oontintmnoe  of  peace, 
and  the  country  was,  unhappily,  already  drifting  into  war. 

For  «ome  years  an  obscure  quarrd  bad  been  conducted  at 
Constantinople  about  the  custodyef  the  holy  places  at  Jcnisalenk 
France^  relying  oa  a  treaty  oonduded  in  the  first  half 
of  the  t8th  century^  claimed  the  guardianship  of  these 
places  for  the  Latin  Church.  Bat  the  righu  which 
the  Latin  Church  had  thus  obtained  had  practically  fallen  int6 
disuse,  while  the  Greek  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  had 
occupied  and  repaired  the  shrines  which  the  Latins  had  neglected . 
Ia  the  years  which  preceded  1853,  however,  France  had  shown 
more  activity  in  asserting  her  daims;  and  the  new  enperor  of 
the  French,  aaxlous  to  condliste  the  church  which  had  supported 
Ids  elevation  to  the  throne,  liad  a  keen  interest  in  upholding 
them.  If,  for  reasons  of  policy,  the  emperor  had  grounds  for  his 
action,  he  had  personal  motives  for  thwarting  the  tssr  of  Russia; 
for  the  latter  potentate  had  been  foolish  enough,  in  rccogaidng 
the  second  empire,  to  address  ilsvovereign  as  "  Mon  Cher  Ami," 
instead  of,  inthe  customary  language  of  sovereigns,  as  "Monsieur 
Mon  Fr^re."  Thus,  at  the  dose  of  1852,  and  kn  the  lieginning 
of  1853,  Russia  and  Fiance  were  both  addressing  opposite  and 
irreconcihible  demands  to  the  Porte,  and  France  was  already 
talking  of  sending  her  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles,  while  Ruasia  was 
pladng  an  army  corps  on  active  service  and  despatching  Prince 
Mendiikov  on  a  special  missien  to  C<m8tantino|^  So  far  the 
quarrel  which  had  occurred  at  the  Porte  was  obviously  one  in 
which  Great  Britain  had  no  concern.  The  Aberdeen  ministry* 
however,  thought  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  represented  in 
the  crisis  by  a  strong  man  at  ConstanUnople;  and  it  selected 
Lord  Stratford  de  Reddifiie  for  the  post,  whkh  he  had  filled  in 
former  years  with  nuukcd  ability.  Whatever  merits  Lord 
Stratkucd  possessed— and  he  stan<b  out  in  current  diplomacy 
as  the  one  strong  man  whom  Ea^and  had  abroad — there  was 
no  doubt  that  he  had  this  disqualification:  the  emperor  Nxholas 
had  refused  foaie  years  before  to  recdve  him  as  ambassador  at 
St  Petersburg,  and  Lord  Stratford  had  resented,  and  never 
forgiven,  the  dtsoourtesy  of  this  refusal.  Lord  Stratford  aooa 
discovtted  that  Prince  Menshikov  was  the  bearer  of  larger 
demands,  and  that  he  was  requiring  the  Porte  to  agree  to  a 
treaty  acknowledging  the  right  of  Russia  to  protect  the  Greek 
Church  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions^  By  Lord  Stratford's 
advice  the  Porte— while  making  the  requiaiie  conoession  respect-^ 
ing  the  holy  places— refused  to  grant  the  new  demand;  and 
Prince  Bifcnshfliov  thereupon  withdrew  from  Constantinople. 

The  rejection  of  Prince  Menshikov's  uUimatum  wss  followed 
by  momentous  consequences.  Russia — or  rather  her  tsar-- 
resolved  on  the  occupation  of  the  Daaubian  prindpoUties;  the 
British  ministry — though  the  quarrd  did  not  directly  concern 
Great  Britain— sent  a  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  and  placed  it 
under  Lord  Stratford's  orders.  DipkMuacy,  however,  made  a 
fresh  attempt  to  temunate  tlie  dispute,  and  in  July  1&53  a  note 
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was  ogieod  upon  by  the  iour- neutral  powers,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  it  was  decided  to  present 
to  Constantinople  and  St  Petersburg.  This  note,  the  adoption  of 
which  would  have  ensured  peace,  was  accepted  at  St  Petersburg; 
at  Constantinople  it  was,  unfortunately,  rejected,  mainly  on  Lord 
Stnttfiord's  advice,  and  in  opposition  to  his  instructions  from 
home.  Instead,  however,  of  insisting  on  the  adoption  of  the  note 
to  which  it  had  agreed,  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry  recommended 
the  tsar  to  accept  some  amendments  to  it  suggested  by  Lord 
Stratford,  which  it  was  disposed  to  regard  as  unimportant.  It 
then  discovered)  however,  that  the  tsar  attached  a  meaning  to 
the  original  note  differing  from  that  which  it  had  itself  api^ed 
to  it,  and  in  conjunction  with  France  it  thereupon  ceased  to 
recommend  the  Vienna  note— as  it  was  called — for  acceptance. 
This  decision  separated  the  two  western  powers  from  Austria 
and  Prussia,  who  wore  disposed  to  think  that  Russia  had  done 
all  that  could  have  been  required  of  her  in  accepting  the  note 
which  the  four  powera  had  agreed  upon. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  contrx^  of  the  situation  ufas  passing 
from  the  hands  of  the  cabinet  at  home  into  those  of  Lord  Stratford 
at  Constantinople.  The  ambassador.  In  fact,  had  the  great 
advantage  that  he  knew  his  own  mind;  the  cabinet  laboured 
under  the  fatal  disadvantage  that  it  had,  collectively,  no  mind. 
Its  chief.  Lord  Aberdeen,  was  dominated  by  a  desire  to  preserve 
peace;  but  he  had  not  the  requisite  force  to  control  the  stronger 
men  who  were  nominally  Serving  under  him.  Lord  John  Russell 
was  a  little  sore  at  his  own  treatment  by  his  party.  He  thought 
that  he  had  a  daim  to  the  first  place  in  the  ministry,  and  he  did 
not,  in  consequence,  give  the  full  support  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
which  the  latter  had  aright  to  expect  from  him.  Lord  Palmerston, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  no  personal  grudge  to  nurture,  but  he  was 
convinced  that  the  first  duty  of  England  was  to  support  Turkey 
and  to  resist  Russia.  He  represented  in  the  cabinet  the  views 
which  Lord  Stratford  was  enforcing  at  Constantinople,  and 
step  by  step  Lord  Stratford,  thua  supported,  drove  the  ooantxy 
nearer  and  nearer  to  war. 

In  October  the  Porte,  enoouraged  by  the  presence  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Bosporus,  took  the  bold  step  of  summoning 
the  Russians  to  evacuate  the  psincqMditles.  Following  up  this 
demand  the  Turkish  troops  attacked  the  Russian  army,  aiKl 
inflicted  on  it  one  or  two  sharp  defeats.  The  Russians  retaliate4 
by  loosing  their  squadron  from  Sevastopol,  and  on  the  30th  of 
November  it  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope. 
The  massacre  of  Sinope— as  it  was  rather  inaccurately  called 
in  Great  Britain,  for  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  it  was  a  legitimate 
act  of  a  belligerent  powei^— created  an  almost  irresistible  demand 
for  war  among  the  British  people.  Yielding  to  popular  opinion, 
the  British  miniAry  assented  to  a  suggestion  of  the  French 
emperor  that  the  fleets  of  the  aHled  powers  should  enter  the 
Black  Sea  and  "Invite''  every  Rusdan  vessel  to  return  to 
Si^rastopc^  The  decision  was  taken  at  an  unfortunate  hour. 
Diplomatists,  pursuing  their  labours  at  Vienna,  had 
succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  fresh  note  whichthey  thought 
might  prove  acceptable  both  at  St  Petersburg  and  at 
Constantinople.  This  note  was  presented  almost  at  the  moment 
the  tsar  learned  that  the  French  and  British  flecU  had  entered'the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Russian  government,  instead  of  considering 
it,  withdrew  its  ministers  from  London  and  Paris;  the  French 
and  British  ambassadors  were  thereupon  withdrawn  from  St 
Petersburg.  An  ultimatum  was  soon  afterwards  addressed  to 
Russia  requiring  her  to  evacuate  the  principalities,  and  war 
began.  In  deciding  on  war  the  British  govemnent  rcUed  on 
the  capacity  of  its  fleet,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  Sir  Charies  Napier,  to  strike  a  great  Wow  in  the  Baltic  The 
fleet  was  despatched  with  extraordinary  rejoicings,  and  amidst 
loud  and  confident  expressions  of  its  certain  triumph.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  did  very  little.  I  n  the  south  of  Europe,  however, 
the  Turkish  armies  on  .the  Danube,  strengthened  by  the  advice 
•f  Britbh  officers,  were  more  successful.  The  Russians  were 
forced  to  retire,  and  the  principalities  were  evacuated.  A  prudent 
administration  might  possibly  have  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
war  at  thb  point.    But  the  temper  of  the  country  was  by  this 
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time  excited,  and  it  was  loudly  demanding  something  more  tluui 
a  preliminary  success.  It  was  resolved  to  invade  the  Crimea 
and  attack  the  great  arsenal,  Sevastopol,  whence  the  Russian 
fleet  had  sailed  to  Sinope,  and  in  September  1854  the  allied 
armies  landed  in  the  Crimea.  On  the  3oth  the  Russian  -array, 
strongly  posted  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  was  completely  defeated, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if  the  victory  had  been  at  once 
followed  up,  Sevastopol  would  have  fallen.  The  commanders 
of  the  allied  armies,  however,  hesitated  to  throw  themselves 
against  the  forts  erected  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  decided 
on  the  hazardous  task  of  marching  round  Sevastopol  and  attacking 
it  from  the  south.  The  movement  was  successfully  carried  out, 
but  the  Allies  again  hesitated  to  attempt  an  immediate  assault. 
The  Russians,  who  were  advised  by  Colonel  Todleben,  the  only 
military  man  who  attained  a  great  reputation  in  the  war,  thus 
gained  time  to  strengthen  their  position  by  earthworks;  and 
the  Allies  found  themselves  f<»rced,  with  scanty  preparations,  to 
undertake  a  regular  siege  against  an  enemy  whose  force  was 
numerically  superior  to  their  own.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
si^;e,  indeed,  the  allied  armies  were  twice  in  great  peril.  A 
formidable  attack  on  the  asth  October  on  the  British  position 
at  Balaklava  led  to  a  series  of  encounters  which  displayed  the 
bravery  of  British  troops,  but  did  not  enhance  the  reputation  of 
British  commanders.  A  still  more  formidable  sortie  on  the  5th 
of  November  was  with  difiiculty  repulsed  at  Inkennan.  And 
the  Russians  soon  afterwards  found,  in  the  climate  of  the  country, 
a  powerful  ally.  The  allied  armies.  Imperfectly  organised,  anid 
badly  equipped  for  such  a  campaign,  suffered  severely  from  the 
har<tehips  of  a  Crimean  winter.  The  whole  eiq;>edition  seemed 
likely  to  mdt  away  from  want  and  disease. 

Tlie  terrible  condition  of  the  army,  vividly  described  in  the 
letters  which  the  war  correspondents  ol  the  newspapers  sent  home, 
aroused  strong  feelings  of  indignation  In  Great  Britain.  When 
parliament  met  Roebuck  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for 
a  committee  of  inquiry.  Lord  John  Russdl — who  had  already 
vainly  urged  in  the  cabinet  that  the  duke  of  Newcastle  should  be 
superaedod,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  entrusted  to  a  stronger 
minister —  resigned  office.  His  resignation  was  followed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  gewnment,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  thus  driven  from 
power,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Palmerstoru  In  selecting  him 
for  the  post,  the  queen  undoubtedly  placed  her  seal  on  the  wish 
of  the  country  to  carry  out  the  war  to  the  bitter  end. 
But  it  so  happened  that  the  formation  of  a  new  ""y 
nunistry  was  accompanied  by  a  fresh  effort  to  make  mimkto 
terms  of  peace.  Before  the  change  ol  administntion 
a  conference  had  been  decided  on,  and  Lord  Palmenton 
entrusted  its  management  to  Lord  John  RusseU.  While  the 
latter  was  on  his  way  to  Vienna  an  event  occurred  which  seemed 
at  first  to  facilitate  his  task.  The  tsar,  worn  out  with  disappoint- 
ment, suddenly  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander. 
Unfortunately  the  conference  failed,  and  the  war  went  on  for 
another  year.  In  September  1855  the  allied  troops  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  southern  side  of  Sevastopol,  and 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  satisfied  with  this  partial  success,  or 
alarmed  at  the  expense  of  the  war,  decided  on  withdrawing  from 
the  struggle.  The  attitude  of  Napoleon  made  the  conclusion 
of  peace  only  a  question  of  time.  Iii  the  beginning  of  1856  a 
congress  to  discuss  the  terms  was  assemUed  at  Paris;  in  February 
hostilities  were  suspended;  and  in  April  a  treaty  was  concluded. 
The  peace  set  back  the  boundaries  of  Russia  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Pruth;  it  secured  the  free  navigati<m  of  the  first  of  these 
rivers;  it  opened  the  Black  Sea  to  the  commercial  navies  of  the 
world,  dosing  it  to  vcsseb  of  war,  and  forbidding  the  establish- 
ment of  arsfnals  upon  its  shores.  The  last  condition,  to  which 
Great  Britain  attached  most  importance,  endured  for  about 
fourteen  years.  Peace  without  this  provision  could  undoubtedly 
have  been  secured  at  Vienna,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  war 
from  1855  to  1856  only  resulted  In  securing  this  arrangement  for 
a  little  more  than  one  decade. 

The  Crimean  War  left  other  legacies  behind  it  The  British 
government  had  for  some  time  regarded  with  anxiety  the 
gradual  encroachmenu  of  Russia  in  central  Asia.    Runiaii 
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diploinftcy  was  exerting  an  incre&aing  influence  in  Persia,  and 
the  latter  had  always  coveted  the  dty  of  Herat,  which  was 
popularly  regarded  as  the  gate  of  India.  In  1856  the  Persian 
government,  beb'eving  that  En^and  had  her  hands  fully  occupied 
in  the  Crimei^  seized  Herat,  and,  in  consequence,  a  fresh  war — 
in  which  a  British  army  under  Sir  James  Ontram  rapidly  secured 
a  victory— broke  out.  The  campaign,  entered  upon  when 
parliament  was  not  in  session,  was  unpopular  in  the  country. 
A  grave  constitutional  question,  which  was  ultimately  settled 
by  legislation,  was  raised  as  to  the  right  of  the  government  to 
undertake  military  operati<ms  beyond  the  boundaries  of  India 
without  the  consent  of  parliamcnL  But  the  incidents 
rinSmiuH  **^  ^^  Persian  war  were  soon  forgotten  in  the  presence 
CMtaM,  of  (^  still  graver  crisis;  for  in  the  following  year,  1857, 
the  country  suddenly  found  itsdf  involved  in  war 
with  China,  and  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
wluch  k  has  ever  encountered-^ihe  mutiny  of  the  sepoy  army  in 
India.  The  Chinese  war  arow  from  the  seisure  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  of  a  small  vessel,  the  *'  Arrow  "  commanded  by  a 
British  subject,  and  at  one  time  holding  a  licence  (which,  however, 
had  expired  at  the  time  ct  the  seixure)  from  the  British  super- 
intendent at  Hongkong,  and  the  detention  of  her  crew  on  the 
charge  of  piracy.  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  represented  Great 
Britain  in  China,  failing  to  secure  the  repantion  and  apology 
which  he  demanded,  directed  the  British  admiral  to  bombard 
Canton.  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet  decided  to  approve  and 
support  Sir  John  Bowring's  vigorous  action.  Cobden,  however, 
brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  condemning 
these  high-handed  proceedings.  He  succeeded  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  his  own  friends,  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  <tf 
other  independent  Liberals,  as  well  as  of  the  Conservative  party, 
and  in  inflicthig  a  signal  defeat  on  the  government.  Lord 
Palfflcrston  at  once  appealed  from  the  House  to  the  country. 
The  constituencies,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  techni^ 
issues  involved  in  the  dispute,  rallied  to  the  minister,  who  was 
upholding  British  interests.  Lord  Palmerston  obtained  a 
decisive  victory,  and  returned  to  power  apparently  in  irresistible 
strength.  Lord  El^n  had  already  been  sent  to  China  with  a 
considerable  force  to  support  the  demand  for  redress.  On  his 
way  thither  he  learned  that  the  British  in  India  were  reduced 
to  the  last  extremities  by  the  mutiny  of  the  native  army  in 
Bengal,  and,  on  the  appb'cation  of  Lord  Canning,  the  governor- 
general,  he  decided  on  diverting  the  troops,  intended  to  bring 
the  Chinese  to  reason,  to  the  more  pressing  duty  of  saving  India 
for  the  British  crown. 

During  the  years  which  had  followed  the  accession  of  the 
queen,  the  territories  and  responsibilities  of  the  East  India 
Company  had  been  considerably  enlarged  by  the 
annexation  of  Sind  by  Lord  EUenborough,  the  conquest 
of  the  Punjab  after  two  desperate  military  campaigns 
under  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  conquest  of  Pegu,  and  the  annexation 
of  Oudh.  These  great  additions  to  the  empire  had  naturally 
imposed  an  increased  strain  on  the  Indian  troops,  while  the 
British  garrison,  instead  of  being  augmented,  had  been  depleted 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Russian  war.  Several  circum- 
stances, moreover,  tended  to  propagate  disaffeaion  in  the  Indian 
army.  Indian  troops  operating  outside  the  Compan^s  dominions 
were  granted  increased  allowances,  but  these  were  automatically 
reduoed  when  conquest  brought  the  provinces  in  which  they 
were  serving  within  the  British  pale.  The  Sepoys  again  had 
an  ineradicable  dislike  to  serve  beyoiid  the  sea,  and  the  invasion 
of  Pegu  necessitated  their  transport  by  water  to  the  scat  of  war. 
Finally,  the  Invention  of  a  new  rifle  led  to  the  introduction  of  a 
cartridge  which,  though  it  was  officially  denied  at  the  moment, 
was  in  fact  lubricated  with  a  mixture  of  coVs  fat  and  lard. 
The  Sepoys  thought  that  their  caste  would  be  destroyed  if  they 
touched  the  fat  of  the  sacred  cow  or  unclean  pig;  they  were  even 
persuaded  that  the  British  government  wished  to  destroy  their 
caste  in  order  to  facilitate  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
Isolated  mutinies  in  Bengal  were  succeeded  by  much  more  serious 
events  at  Cawnpore  in  Oudh,  and  at  Meerut  in  the  North-West 
Provinces.    From  Meerut  the  mutineers,  after  some  acts  of 
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outrage  and  murder,  movad  on  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  old 
Mogul  empire,  which  became  the  headquarters  of  the  mutfny. 
In  Oudh  the  native  regiments  placed  themselves  under  a  Mahratta 
chief.  Nana  Sahib,  by  whose  orders  the  British  m  Cawnpore, 
including  the  women  and  children,  were  foully  murdered.  In 
the  summer  of  1857  these  events  seemed  to  imperil  British  rule 
in  India.  In  the  autumn  the  courage  of  the  troops  and  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  gradually  restored  the  British  cause.  Delhi, 
after  a  memorable  siege,  was  at  last  taken  by  a  brillilint  assault* 
Lucknow,  where  a  small  British  garrison  was  bedeged  in  the 
residency,  was  twice  rdieved,  once  tetnporarfly  by  Sir  James 
Outram  and  General  Havdoek,  and  afterwards  permanently 
by  Sir  CoUn  CampbcH,  who  had  been  sent  out  from  England  l« 
take  the  chief  command.  Subsequent  military  operations  broke 
up  the  remnants  of  the  revolt,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1858  the 
authority  of  the  queen  was  restored  throughout  India.  The 
mutiny,  however,  had  Improssed  its  lesson  on  the  British  people, 
and,  as  the  first  consequence,  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the 
government  from  the  dd  East  India  OHtapany  to  the  crown. 
Lord  Palmcriton*s  administration  was  defeated  on  aikother  issue 
before  it  succefeded  In  carrying  the  measure  which  it  introduced 
for  the  purpose,  though  Lord  Derby's  second  ministry,  which 
succeeded  it,  was  compelled  to  frame  its  proposals  on  somewhat 
similar  lines.  The  home  government  ot  India  was  entrusted  to  a 
secretary  of  state,  with  a  council  to  assist  him;  and  though  the 
numbers  of  the  council  have  been  reduced,  the  form  of  govern* 
ment  which  was  then  established  has  endured. 

The  cause  which  led  to  the  second  fall  of  Lord  Palmerston 
was  in  one  sense  imexpected.  Some  Italian  refugees  living 
in  London,  of  whom  Oiinni  vras  the  chief,  formed  a  OMtail 
design  to  assassinate  the  emperor  of  the  French.  On 
the  evening  of  14th  January  1858,  while  the  emperor,  accom-^ 
panied  by  the  empress,  was  driving  to  the  opera,  these  men  thrcd 
some  bombs  under  hb'Canriag^.  The  brutal  attempt  happily 
failed.  Neither  the  ompcror  nor  the  empress  was  injured  by  th^ 
explosion,  but  the  carriage  in  ixdiich  they  were  driving  was 
wrecked,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  street  at  the  time  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  This 
horrible  outrage  naturally  created  indignation  in  France,  and 
it  unfortunately  became  plain  that  the  conspiracy  had  been 
hatched  in  England,  and  that  the  bombs  had  been  manufactured 
in  Btrminghiun.  On  these  facts  becoming  known,  Count 
Walewski,  the  chiei  of  the  Frendi  foreign  office,  who  was  united 
by  ties  of  blood  to  the  emperor,  called  on  the  British  government 
to  provide  against  the  danger  to  which  France  was  exposed. 
"  Ought  the  right  of  asylum  to  protect  such  a  state  of  things?" 
he  asked.  "  Is  hospitality  due  to  assassins?  Ought  the  British 
legisbture  to  continue  to  favour  their  designs  and  their  plans? 
And  can  it  continue  to  shcher  persons  who  by  these  flagrant  acts 
place  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  common  rights?  "  Lord 
Clarendon,  the  head  of  the  British  foreign  office,  told  the  French 
ambassador,  who  read  him  this  despatch,  that  '*  no  consideration 
on  earth  would  induce  the  British  parhament  to  pass  a  measure 
for  the  extradition  of  political  refugees,"  but  he  added  that  it 
was  a  question  whether  the  law  was  as  complete  and  as  stringent 
as  it  should  be,  and  he  stated  that  the  government  had  already 
referred  the  whole  subject  to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  for 
their  consideration.  Having  made  these  remarks,  however,  he 
judged  it  wise  to  refrain  from  giving  any  formal  reply  to  Count 
Walcwski's  despatch,  and  contented  himself  with  privately 
communicating  to  the  Britbh  ambassador  in  Paris  the  difficulties 
of  the  British  government.  After  receiving  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officera  the  cabinet  decided  to  introduce  a  biU  into  parlia- 
ment increasing  in  England  the  punishment  for  a  conspiracy 
to  conunit  a  felony  either  within  or  without  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  first  reading  of  this  bill  was  passed  by  a  considerable 
majority.  But,  before  the  bill  came  on  for  a  second  reading,  the 
language  which  was  being  used  in  France  created  strong  resenv 
ment  in  England.  The  regiments  of  the  Ftench  army  sent 
addresses  to  the  emperor  congratulating  him  on  hte  escape  and 
violently  denouncing  the  British  people.  Some  of  these  addresses, 
which  were  published  in  the  UonUe^r^  spoke  of  London  as  "  an 
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was  ogieod  upon  by  the  lour  nautral  powers,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  it  was  dedded  to  present 
to  Constantinople  and  St  Petersburg.  This  note,  the  adoption  of 
which  would  have  ensured  peace,  was  accepted  at  St  Petersburg; 
at  Constantinople  it  was,  unfortunately,  rejected,  mainly  on  Lord 
Stfatibrd's  advice,  and  in  opposition  to  his  instructions  from 
home.  Instead,  however,  of  insisting  on  the  adoption  of  the  note 
to  which  it  had  agreed.  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry  recommended 
the  tsar  to  accept  some  amendments  to  it  suggested  by  Lord 
Stratford,  which  it  was  disposed  to  regard  as  unimportant.  It 
then  discovered)  however,  that  the  tsar  attached  a  meaning  to 
the  original  note  differing  from  that  which  it  had  itself  applied 
to  it,  and  in  conjunction  with  France  it  thereupon  ceased  to 
recommend  the  Vienna  note— as  it  was  called — for  acceptance. 
This  decision  separated  the  two  western  powers  from  Austria 
and  Prussia,  who  were  disposed  to  think  that  Russia  had  done 
all  that  could  have  been  required  of  her  in  accepting  the  note 
which  the  four  powers  had  agreed  upon. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  control  of  the  situation  ifss  passing 
from  the  hands xrf  the  cabinet  at  homeinto  those  of  Lord  Stratford 
at  Constantinople.  The  ambassador,  in  fact,  had  the  great 
advantage  that  be  knew  his  own  mind;  the  cabinet  laboured 
under  the  fatal  disadvantage  that  it  had,  collectively,  no  mind. 
Its  thieC,  Lord  Aberdeen,  was  dominated  by  a  dcske  to  preserve 
peace;  but  he  had  not  the  requisite  force  to  control  the  stronger 
men  who  were  nominally  serving  under  hinL  Lord  John  Russell 
was  a  little  sore  at  his  own  treatment  by  his  party.  He  thought 
that  he  had  a  daim  to  the  first  place  in  the  ministry,  and  he  did 
not,  in  consequence,  give  the  full  support  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
which  the  latter  had  a  right  to  expect  from  him*  Lord  Palmecston, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  no  personal  grudge  to  nurture,  but  he  was 
convinced  that  the  first  duty  of  En^nd  was  to  support  Turkey 
and  to  resist  Russia.  He  represented  in  the  cabinet  the  views 
which  Lord  Stratford  was  enforcing  at  Constantinople,  and 
step  by  step  Lord  Stratford,  Una  supported,  drove  the  conntxy 
nearer  and  nearer  to  war. 

In  October  the  Porte,  enoouraged  by  the  presence  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Bosporus,  took  the  bold  step  of  summoning 
the  Russians  to  evacuate  the  princqMdities.  Following  up  this 
demand  the  Turkish  troops  attacked  the  Russian  army,  and 
inflicted  Ob  it  one  or  two  sharp  defeats.  The  Russians  retaliate4 
by  loosing  their  squadron  from  Sevastopol,  and  on  the  30th  of 
November  it  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope. 
The  massacre  of  Sinope— as  it  was  rather  inaccurately  called 
in  Great  Britain,  for  it  is  difiicult  to  deny  that  it  was  a  legitimate 
act  of  a  belligerent  power— created  an  almost  irresistible  demand 
for  war  among  the  British  people.  Yielding  tc  popular  opinion, 
the  British  ministry  assented  to  a  suggestion  of  the  French 
emperor  that  the  fleets  of  the  aHied  powers  should  enter  the 
Black  Sea  and  "Invite"  every  Russian  vessel  to  return  to 
Stfvostc^K)!.  The  decision  was  taken  at  an  unfortunate  hour. 
Diplomatists,  pursuing  their  labours  at  Vierma,  had 
succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  fresh  note  which  they  thought 
might  prove  acceptable  both  at  St  Petersburg  and  at 
ConsUntinople.  This  note  was  presented  almost  at  the  moment 
the  tsar  learned  that  the  French  and  British  flccU  had  entered'the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Russian  government,  instead  of  considering 
it,  withdrew  its  ministers  from  London  and  Paris;  the  French 
and  British  ambassadors  were  thereupon  withdrawn  from  St 
Petersburg.  An  ultimatum  was  soon  afterwards  addressed  to 
Russia  requiring  her  to  evacuate  the  principalities,  and  war 
began.  In  deciding  on  war  the  British  govemnent  rcUed  on 
the  capacity  of  its  fleet,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  Sir  Charies  Napier,  to  strike  a  great  Wow  in  the  Baltic  The 
fleet  was  despatched  with  extraordinary  rejoicings,  and  amidst 
loud  and  confident  expressions  of  iu  certain  triumph.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  did  very  little.  I  n  the  south  of  Europe,  however, 
the  Turkish  armies  on  .the  Danube,  strengthened  by  the  advice 
•(  British  officers,  were  more  successful.  The  Russians  were 
forced  to  retire,  and  the  principalities  were  evacuated.  A  prudent 
administration  might  possibly  have  succeeded  In  stopping  the 
war  at  thb  point.    But  the  temper  of  the  country  was  by  this 
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time  excited,  and  it  was  loudly  demanding  something  more  than 
a  preliminary  success.  It  was  resolved  to  invade  the  Crimea 
and  attack  the  great  arsenal,  Sevastopol,  whence  the  Russian 
fleet  had  sailed  to  Sinope,  and  in  September  1854  the  allied 
armies  landed  in  the  Crimea.  On  the  20th  the  Russian  army, 
strongly  posted  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  was  completely  defeated, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if  the  victory  had  been  at  once 
followed  up,  Sevastopol  would  have  fallen.  The  commanders 
of  the  allied  armies,  however,  hesitated  to  throw  themselves 
against  the  forts  erected  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  decided 
on  the  hazardous  task  of  marching  round  Sevastopol  and  attacking 
it  from  the  south.  The  movement  was  successfully  carried  out, 
but  the  Allies  again  hesitated  to  attempt  an  immediate  assault. 
The  Russians,  who  were  advised  by  Colonel  Todleben,  the  only 
military  man  who  attained  a  great  reputation  in  the  war,  thus 
gained  time  to  strengthen  their  position  by  earthworks;  and 
the  Allies  found  themselves  f<»rced,  with  scanty  preparations,  to 
undertake  a  regular  siege  against  an  enemy  whose  force  was 
numerically  superior  to  their  own.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
siege,  indeed,  the  allied  armies  were  twice  in  great  periL  A 
formidable  attack  on  the  35th  October  on  the  British  position 
at  Balaldava  led  to  a  series  of  encounters  which  displayed  the 
bravery  of  British  troops,  but  did  not  enhance  the  reputation  of 
British  oommandexa.  A  still  more  formidable  sortie  on  the  5th 
of  November  was  with  difliculty  rq)ulsed  at  Inkerman.  And 
the  Russians  soon  afterwards  found,  in  the  climate  of  the  country, 
a  powerful  ally.  The  allied  armies,  imperfectly  organized,  and 
badly  equipped  for  such  a  campaign,  suffered  severely  from  the 
har<bhips  of  a  Crimean  winter.  The  whole  eiq;>edition  seemed 
likely  to  melt  away  from  want  and  disease. 

The  terrible  condition  of  the  army,  vividly  described  in  the 
letters  which  the  war  correspondents  of  the  newspapers  sent  home, 
aroused  strong  feelings  of  indignation  in  Great  Britain.    When 
parliament  met  Roebuck  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for 
a  committee  of  inquiry.    Lord  John  Russdl — who  had  already 
vainly  urged  in  the  cabinet  that  the  duke  of  Newcastle  should  be 
superseded,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  entrusted  to  a  stronger 
minister —  resigned  office.    His  resignation  was  followed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  goveimnent,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  thus  driven  from 
power,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  PalmerstoiL    In  selecting  him 
for  the  post,  the  queen  undoubtedly  placed  her  seal  on  the  wish 
of  the  country  to  carry  out  the  war  to  the  bitter  end 
But  it  so  happened  that  the  formation  of  a  new    •™y 
ministry  was  accompanied  by  a  fresh  effort  to  make    miuMp 
terms  of  peace.    Before  the  change  of  admiiustntKn 
a  conference  had  been  decided  on,  and  Lord  Palmeiston 
entrusted  its  management  to  Lord  John  Russell.    While  the 
latter  was  on  his  way  to  Vienna  an  event  occurred  which  seemed 
at  first  to  facilitate  his  task.    The  tsar,  worn  out  with  disappoint- 
ment, suddenly  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander. 
Unfortunatdy  the  oonfereiKX  failed,  and  the  war  went  on  for 
another  year.    In  September  1855  the  alUed  troops  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  southern  side  of  Sevastopol,  and 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  satisfied  with  this  partial  success,  or 
alarmed  at  the  e3q>ense  of  the  war,  decided  on  withdrawing  from 
the  struggle.    The  attitude  of  Napoleon  made  the  conclusion 
of  peace  only  a  question  of  time.    Iii  the  beginning  of  1856  a 
congress  to  discuss  the  terms  was  assemUed  at  Paris;  in  February 
hostilities  were  suspended;  and  in  April  a  treaty  was  concluded. 
The  peace  set  back  the  boundaries  of  Russia  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Pruth;  it  secured  the  free  navigation  of  the  first  of  these 
rivers;  it  opened  the  Black  Sea  to  ths  commercial  navies  of  the 
world,  dosing  it  to  vesseb  of  war,  and  forbidding  the  establish- 
ment of  arsenals  upon  its  shores.    The  last  condition,  to  which 
Great  Britain  attached  most  importance,  endured  for  about 
fourteen  years.    Peace  without  this  provision  could  undoubtedly 
have  been  secured  at  Vienna,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  war 
from  x&ss  to  1856  only  resulted  In  securing  this  arrangement  for 
a  little  more  than  one  decade. 

The  Crimean  War  left  other  legacies  behind  it  The  British 
government  had  for  some  time  regarded  with  anxiety  the 
gradual  encroachmenu  of  Russia  in  central  Asia.    Ru»ian 
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diptomacy  was  exerting  an  incre&aing  influence  in  Persia,  and 
the  latter  had  always  coveted  the  dty  of  Herat,  which  waa 
popularly  regarded  as  the  gate  of  India.  In  1856  the  Persian 
govenunent,  believing  that  England  had  her  hands  fully  occupied 
in  the  Crimei^  seised  Herat,  and,  in  consequence,  a  fresh  war — 
in  whkh  a  British  arany  under  Sir  James  Ofttram  rapidly  secured 
a  victory— broke  out.  The  campaign,  entered  upon  when 
parliament  was  not  in  session,  was  unpopular  in  the  country. 
A  grave  constitutional  question,  which  was  ultimately  settled 
by  legislation,  was  raised  as  to  the  right  of  the  government  to 
imdertake  military  operatiMis  beyond  the  boundaries  of  India 

without  the  consent  of  parliamenL  But  the  tnddeaits 
X*'ito"'*5  **'  ^^^  Persian  war  were  socm  forgotten  in  the  presence 
cSu^    ^^  ^  ^^^  graver  crisis;  for  in  the  following  year,  1857, 

the  country  suddenly  found  itself  involved  in  war 
with  China,  and  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
which  It  has  ever  encountered^-ihe  mutiny  of  the  sepoy  army  in 
India.  The  Chinese  war  arose  from  the  seizure  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  of  «  smaU  vessel,  the  "  Arrow  "  commanded  by  a 
British  subject,  and  at  one  time  holding  a  licence  (vdiich,  however, 
had  expired  at  the  time  of  the  seixure)  from  the  British  super^ 
intendent  at  Hongkong,  and  the  detention  of  her  crew  on  the 
charge  of  piracy.  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  represented  Great 
Britain  in  China,  failing  to  secure  the  reparation  and  apology 
which  he  demanded,  directed  the  British  admiral  to  bombard 
Canton.  Lord  Palmerston*s  cabinet  decided  to  approve  and 
support  Sir  John  Bowling's  vigorous  action.  Cobden,  however, 
brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  condemning 
these  high-handed  proceedings.  He  succeeded  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  his  own  friends,  of  Lord  John  RusscU,  and  fA 
other  Independent  Liberals,  as  wdl  as  of  the  Conservative  party, 
and  Ia  inflicting  a  signal  defeat  on  the  government.  Lord 
Palmerston  at  once  appealed  from  the  House  to  the  country. 
The  constituencies,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  techniod 
issues  involved  in  the  dispute,  rallied  to  the  minister,  who  was 
upholding  British  interests.  Lord  Palmerston  obtained  a 
dedsive  victory,  and  returned  to  power  apparently  in  irresistible 
strength.  Lord  Elgin  had  already  been  sent  to  China  with  a 
considerable  force  to  support  the  denund  for  redress.  On  his 
way  thither  he  learned  that  the  British  in  India  were  reduced 
to  the  last  extremities  by  the  mutiny  of  the  native  army  in 
Bengal,  and,  on  the  appb'cation  of  Lord  Canning,  the  governor- 
general,  he  decided  on  diverting  the  troops,  intended  to  bring 
the  Chinese  to  reason,  to  the  more  pressing  duty  of  saving  India 
for  the  British  crown. 

During  the  years  which  had  followed  the  accession  of  the 
queen,  the  territories  and  responsibilities  of  the  East  India 

Company  had  been  considerably  enlarged  by  the 
'1^^^      annexation  of  Sind  by  Lord  EUenborough,  the  conquest 

of  the  Punjab  after  two  desperate  military  campaigns 
under  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  conquest  of  Pegu,  and  the  annexation 
of  Oudh.  These  great  additions  to  the  empire  had  naturally 
imposed  an  increased  strain  on  the  Indian  troops,  while  the 
British  garrison,  instead  of  being  augmented,  had  been  depleted 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Russian  war.  Several  circum- 
stances, moreover,  tended  to  propagate  disaffection  in  the  Indian 
army.  Indian  troops  <^rating  outside  the  Compan3r's  dominions 
were  granted  increased  allowances,  but  these  were  automatically 
reduced  when  conquest  brought  the  provinces  in  which  they 
were  serving  within  the  British  pale.  The  Sepoys  again  had 
an  ineradicable  dislike  to  serve  beyoiid  the  sea,  and  the  invasion 
of  Pegu  necessitated  their  transport  by  water  to  the  scat  of  war. 
Finally,  the  invention  of  a  new  rifle  led  to  the  introduction  of  a 
cartridge  which,  though  it  was  officially  denied  at  the  moment, 
was  in  fact  lubricated  with  a  mhcture  of  cow's  fat  and  lard. 
The  Sepoys  thought  that  their  caste  would  be  destroyed  if  they 
touched  the  fat  of  the  sacred  cow  or  unclean  pig;  they  were  even 
persuaded  that  the  British  government  wished  to  destroy  their 
caste  in  order  to  facilitate  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
Isolated  mutinies  in  Bengal  were  succeeded  by  much  more  serious 
events  at  Cawnpore  in  Oudh,  and  at  Meerut  in  the  North- West 
Provinces.    Prom  Meerut  the  mutineers,  after  some  acts  of 


outrage  and  murder,  movtd  on  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  old 
Mogul  empire,  which  became  the  headquarters  of  the  mutiny. 
In  Oudh  the  native  regiments  placed  themselves  under  a  Mahratta 
chief,  Nana  Sahib,  by  whose  orders  the  British  in  Cawnpore, 
Including  the  women  and  children,  were  foully  murdered.  In 
the  summer  of  1857  those  events  seemed  to  imperil  British  rule 
in  India.  In  the  autumn  the  courage  of  the  troops  and  the  arrival 
of  rainforcements  gradually  restored  the  British  cause.  Delhi, 
after  a  memorable  sioge,  was  at  last  taken  by  a  brlllibnt  assault* 
Lucknow,  where  a  small  British  garrison  was  besieged  in  the 
residency,  was  twice  relieved,  once  tetopomrfly  by  Sir  James 
Outram  and  General  Havdock,  and  afterwards  permanently 
by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  had  been  sent  out  from  England  t« 
take  the  chief  command.  Subsequent  military  operations  broke 
up  the  remnants  of  the  revolt,  and  ki  the  be^fdng  of  1858  the 
authority  of  the  queen  was  restored  throughout  India.  The 
mutiny,  however,  had  impressed  its  lesson  on  the  British  people, 
and,  as  the  first  consequence,  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the 
government  from  the  old  East  India  Company  to  the  crowm 
Lord  Palmerston 's  administration  was  defeated  on  another  issue 
before  it  succeeded  in  carrying  the  measure  which  it  introduced 
for  the  purpose,  though  Lord  Derby's  second  ministry,  which 
succeeded  It,  was  compelled  to  frame  its  proposals  on  somewhat 
similar  lines.  The  home  government  ot  India  was  entrusted  to  a 
secretary  of  state,  with  a  council  to  assist  him;  and  though  the 
numbers  of  the  council  have  been  reduced,  the  form  of  govern* 
ment  which  was  then  estabh'shed  has  endured. 

The  cause  which  led  to  the  second  fall  of  Lord  Palmerston 
was  in  one  sense  unexpected.  Some  Italian  refugees  living 
in  London,  of  whom  Onini  was  the  chief,  formed  a  onMi 
design  to  assassinate  the  emperor  of  the  French.  On 
the  evening  of  14th  January  1858,  while  the  emperor,  accom<^ 
panied  by  the  empress,  was  driving  to  the  <^ra,  these  men  threw 
some  bombs  under  his 'Carriage.  The  brutal  attempt  happily 
failed.  Neither  the  emperor  nor  the  empress  was  injured  by  th<^ 
explosion,  but  the  carriage  in  which  they  were  driving  was 
wrecked,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  street  at  the  time  were  cither  killed  or  wounded.  This 
horrible  outrage  naturally  created  indignation  in  France,  and 
it  unfortunately  became  pbin  that  the  conspiracy  had  been 
hatched  in  England,  and  that  the  bombs  had  been  manufactured 
in  Birmingham.  On  these  facts  becoming  known.  Count 
Walewski,  the  chiei  of  the  French  foreign  office,  who  was  united 
by  ties  of  blood  to  the  emperor,  called  on  the  British  government 
to  provide  against  the  danger  to  which  France  was  exposed. 
"  Ought  the  right  of  asylum  to  protect  such  a  slate  of  things?  " 
he  asked.  *'  Is  hospitality  due  to  assassins?  Ought  the  British 
legislature  to  continue  to  favour  their  designs  and  their  plans? 
And  can  it  continue  to  shelter  persons  who  by  these  flagrant  acts 
place  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  common  rights?  "  Lord 
Clarendon,  the  head  of  the  British  foreign  office,  told  the  French 
ambassador,  who  read  him  this  despatch,  that "  no  consideration 
on  earth  would  induce  the  British  parliament  to  pass  a  measure 
for  the  extradition  of  political  refugees,"  but  he  added  that  it 
was  a  question  whether  the  law  was  as  complete  and  as  stringent 
as  it  should  be,  and  he  stated  that  the  government  had  already 
referred  the  wlu^e  subject  to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  for 
their  consideration.  Having  made  these  remarks,  however,  he 
judged  it  wise  to  refrain  from  giving  any  formal  reply  to  Count 
Walcwski's  despatch,  and  contented  himself  with  privately 
communicating  to  the  British  ambassador  in  Paris  the  difficulties 
of  the  British  government.  After  receiving  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officers  the  cabinet  decided  to  introduce  a  bill  into  parlia* 
ment  increasing  in  En^nd  the  punishment  for  a  conspiracy 
to  commit  a  felony  either  within  or  without  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  first  reading  of  this  bill  was  passed  by  a  considerable 
majority.  But,  before  the  biU  came  on  for  a  second  reading,  the 
language  which  was  being  used  in  France  created  strong  resent* 
ment  in  England.  The  regiments  of  the  Fsench  army  sent 
addresses  to  the  emperor  congratulating  him  on  his  escape  and 
violently  denouncing  the  British  people.  Some  of  these  addresses, 
which  were  published  in  the  iAmt<«wr,  spoke  of  London  ss  "  an 
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ussasstu'dea,"  «ad  inviud  the  emperor  to  give  his  troops  the 
Qr4er  to  destroy  it.  Such  language  did  not  make  it  easier  to 
jtlter  the  law  in  the  manner  desired  by  the  government.  The 
House  of  Commons,  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  country,  blamed 
Lord  Clarendon  for  neglecting  to  answer  Count  Wolcwski's 
despatch)  and  blamed  Lord  Pahnereton  for  introducing  a  bill 
»t  French  dictation.  The  feeling  was  so  strong  that,  when  the 
Conspiracy  Bill  came  on  for  a  second  reading,  an  amendment 
hostile  to  the  government  was  carried,  and  I>ord  Palmcsston 
M  once  resigned. 

For  a  second  time  Lord  Derby  undertook  the  difficult  task 
of  carrying  on  the  work  of  government  without  the  support  of 
f^^^  a  mi^jority  of  the  HoQse  of  Commons.  If  the  Liberal 
Dtttiy'a  party  had  been  united  his  attempt  would  have  failed 
afcomd  immediately.  la  1858,  however,  the  Liberal  party 
BiaMor.  had  no  cohesion.  The  wave  of  popularity  which  had 
carried  Lord  Palmerston  to  victory  in  1857  had  lost  its  strcngtht 
The  Radicals,  who  were  slowly  recovering  the  influence  they  had 
lost  during  the  Crimean  War,  regarded  even  a  Conservative 
government  as  preferable  to  his  return  to  power,  while  many 
Liberals  desired  to  entrust  the  fortunes  of  th^  party  to  the 
guidance  of  their  former  chief,  Lord  John  Russell.  It  was  obvious 
^>  most  men  that  the  dissenuona  thus  visible  in  the  liberal 
ranks  could  be  more  easily  healed  in  the  cold  shade  oi  the 
opposition  benches  than  in  the  wanner  sunlight  of  offioe.  And 
therefore,  though  no  one  had  much  confidence  in  Lord  Derl^. 
or  in  the  stability  of  his  second  administration,  every  one  Itas 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  its  temporary  occapaUon  of  ofike< 

Ministries  which  exist  by  sufferance  are  necessarily  ooropdled 
to  adapt  their  measures  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  permit  them 
to  continue  in  power.  The  second  ministry  of  Lord  Derby 
experienced  the  truth  of  this  rule.  For  some  years  a  controversy 
bad  been  conduaed  in  the  legislature  in  reference  tothe  admission 
of  the  Jews  to  parliament.  This  dispute  had  been  raised  in  1847 
into  a  question  of  practical  moment  by  the  election  of  JBaron 
Lionel  Nathan  Rothschild  as  representative  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  iu  importance  had  been  emphasized  in  1851  by  the  return 
oi  another  Jew,  Alderman  Sak>moos,  for  another  constituency. 
The  Liberal  party  generally  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  in 
iavour  of  such  a  modificalbn  of  the  oaths  as  would  enable  the 
Jews  so  elected  to  take  their  seats.  The  bulk  of  the 
"t^ZiiJ^  Conservative  party,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  were  strenuously  opposed  to  the  change. 
Early  in  i8s8  the  House  of  Commons,  by  an  increased 
majority,  passed  a  bill  amending  the  oaths  imposed  by  law  on 
members  of  both  Houses,  and  directing  the  omission  of  the  words 
"  00  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  from  the  oath  of  abjuration 
when  it  was  taken  by  a  Jew.  If  the  Conservatives  had  remained 
in  opposition  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  bill  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor  and  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Lords.  The  lord  chancellor,  indeed,  in  speaking  upon  the  clause 
relieving  the  Jews,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  peers  would  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  that  our  ^  Lord  is  king,  be  the  people  never 
so  impatient."  But  some  Conservative  peers  realized  the  in- 
convenience of  maintaining  a  conflict  between  the  two  Houses 
when  the  Conservatives  were  in  powor;  and  Lord  Lucan,  who 
had  commanded  the  cavahy  in  the  Crimea,  suggiested  as  a  com- 
promise that  either  House  should  be  authorized  by  resolution  to 
determine  the  form  of  oath  to  be  administered  to  its  members. 
This  solution  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  Lord  Derby,  and 
Baron  Rothschild  was  thus  enabled  to  take  the  seat  from  which 
he  had  been  so  long  exduded.  Eight  years  alierwards  parliament 
was  induced  to  take  a  fresh  step  in  advance.  It  imposed  a  new 
oath  from  which  the  words  which  disqualified  the  Jews  were 
omitted*  The  door  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  thus  thrown  open, 
and  in  1885  Baron  Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild,  raised  to  the 
peerage,  was  enabled  to  take  bis  seat  in  the  upper  chamber. 

This  question  was  not  the  only  one  on  which  a  Conservative 
government,  without  a  majority  at  its  backf  was  compelled  to 
make  concessions.  For  some  years  past  a  growing  disposition 
bad  been  displayed  among  the  more  earnest  Liberals  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.    Lord  John  Russell's 
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ministry  had  bt;tn  defeated  ia  1851  on  a  proposal  of  Locke 
King  to  place  £10  householders  in  counties  on  the  same  footing 
as  regards  the  franchise  as  £10  householders  in  towns,  ^^^^ 
and  Lord  John  himself  in  1854  had  actually  intro-  m^jmii 
duced  a  new  Reform  Bill.  After  the  general  elcaion  of 
1S57  the  demand  for  reform  increased,  and,  in  accepting  office 
in  1858,  Lord  Derby  thought  it  necessary  to  declare  that, though 
he  had  maintained  in  opposition  that  the  settlement  of  183),  with 
all  its  anomalies,  afiorded  adequate  repreaentatmn  to  all  dasses, 
the  promises  of  previous  governments  and  the  expectations  of 
the  people  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  bringing  forward  legislation 
on  the  subject.  The  scheme  which  Lord  Derby's  government 
adopted  was  peculiar.  Its  chief  proposal  was  the  extension  of 
the  county  franchise  to  £10  householders.  But  it  also  proposed 
that  persons  possessing  a  4oe.  f^eclM>ld  in  a  borough  should  in 
future  have  a  vote  in  the  •borough  in  which  their  property  was 
situated,  and  not  in  the  county.  The  bill  also  conferred  the 
franchise  on  holders  of  a  certain  amount  of  stock,  on  depositors 
in  savings  banks,  on  graduates  of  universities,  and  on  other 
persons  qualified  by  position  or  education.  The  defect  of  the 
bill  was  that  it  did  nothing  to  meet  the  only  real  need  of  reform^ 
the  enfranchisement  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  working  classes. 
On  the  contrary,  in  this  respect  it  perpetuated  the  settlement 
of  2832.  The  iio  householder  was  stiU  to  furnish  the  bulk  of 
the  electorate,  and  the  ordinary  working  man  could  not  afford 
to  pay  £10  a  year  lor  his  bouse.  While  the  larger  proposals  of 
the  bill  were  thus  open  to  grave  objection,  its  subsidiary  features 
provoked  ridicule.  The  suggestions  that  votes  should  be  con- 
ferred on  graduates  andsto<±holders  were  lauded  at  as  "  fancy 
franchises."  The  bill,  moreover,  was  not  brought  forward  with 
the  authority  of  a  united  cabinet.  Two  members  of  the  govern- 
ment—Spenicer  Walpole  and  Henley — dedined  to  be  responsible 
for  its  provisions,  and  placed  their  resignations  in  Lord  Derby's 
hands.  In  Walpole^s  judgment  the  Inll  was  ol^ectlonable  because 
it  Afforded  no  reasonable  basi»  for  a  stable  settlement.  There 
was  nothing  in  a  £10  franchise  which  was  capable  of  permanent 
defience,  and  if  it  wss  at  once  applied  to  counties  as  well  as 
IxHoughs  it  would  sooner  or  later  be  certain  to  be  extended. 
He  himself  advocated  with  some  force  that  it  woUld  be  wiser 
and  more  popular  to  fix  the  county  franchise  at  £20  and  the 
borough  franchise  at  £6  rateable  value;  and  he  contended  that 
such  m  settlicment  could  be  defended  on  the  old  prindple  that 
taxation  and  representation  shotdd  go  together,  ios  £20  was  the 
minimum  rent  at  which  the  house  tax' commenced,  and  a  rateable 
value  of  £6  was  the  point  at  which  the  householder  oould  not 
compound  to  pay  his  rotes  through  his  landlord.  Weakened 
by  the  defection  of  two  <rf  its  more  important  members.ihe  govern- 
ment had  little  chance  of  obtaining  the  acceptance  of  its  scheme. 
Aa  amendment  by  Lord  John  Russell,  condenming  its  main 
provisions,  was  adopted  in  an  unusually  fuH  house  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  aJtd  the  cabinet  had  no  aHemative  but  to 
resi^  or  dissolve.  It  chose  the  latter  course.  The  general 
election,  which  almost  iromcdiatdy  took  place,  increased  to 
some  extent  the  strength  of  the  Conservative  party.  For  the 
first  time  since  their  secession  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  Con- 
servatives commanded  more  than  three  hundred  erodes  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  this  increased  strength  was  not  suffident 
to  ensure  them  a  majority.  When  the  new  pariiamebt  assembled. 
Lord  Harttngton,  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  wss 
put  forward  to  propose  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  ibe 
administration.  It  was  canried  by  323  votes  to  310,  and  the 
second  Derby  administration  came  to  an  end. 

It  was  plain  that  the  House  of  ComnoDS  had  withdrawn  its 
support  from  Lord  Derby,  but  it  was  not  dear  that  any  othor 
leading  politician  would  be  able  to  form  a  government .    pauttar' 
The  jealousies  between  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord    afaca 
Palanierston  still  existed;  the  more  extreme  mni,  who    •m—^ 
Were  identified  with  the  policy  of  Cobden  and  Bright,    '"^*^' 
had  little  confidence  in  dther  of  these  stateonen;  and  it  was 
still  uncertain  whether  the  able  group  who  had  been  the  friends 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  finally  gravitate  to  the  Conaervati^M 
ortoihelihwalcamp.    The  queen,  on  the  advice  of  Lord  Derby, 
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«ndeavoQretf  to  solve  tlic  first  of  these  difficulties  by  sending 
for  Lord  Granville,  who  led  the  Libera]  party  in  the  Lords,  and 
authorixing  him  to  form  a  government  which  should  combine, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  the  more  prominent  Liberals.  The  at  tempt , 
however,  failed,  and  the  queen  thereupon  fell  back  upon  Lord 
Palmerston.  Lord  John  Russell  agreed  to  accept  office  as  foreign 
minister;  Gladstone  consented  to  take  the  chancellorship  of 
the  exchequer.  Cobden  was  offered,  but  declined,  the  presidency 
of  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  the  post  which  he  refused  was 
conferred  on  a  prominent  free  trader,  who  had  associated 
liimself  with  Cobden's  fortunes,  Milner  Gibson.  Thus  Lord 
JPalmerston  had  succeeded  in  combining  in  one  ministry  the 
various  rcpre^nlatives  of  political  progress.  He  had  secured 
the  support  of  the  PeeUtes,  who  had  left  him  after  the  fall  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  1855,  and  of  the  free  traders,  who  had  done 
90  much  to  defeat  him  in  1857  and  1858.  His  new  administration 
was  accordingly  based  on  a  broader  bottom,  and  contained 
greater  elements  of  strength  than  his  former  cabinet.  And  the 
country  was  requiring  more  stable  government.  The  first  three 
ministries  of  the  queen  had  endured  from  the  spring  of  1835  to 
the  spring  of  1852,  or  for  very  nearly  seventeen  years;  but  the 
next  seven  years  had  seen  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  no 
less  than  four  cabinets.  It  was  fek  that  these  frequent  changes 
Were  unfortunate  for  the  country,  and  every  one  was  glad  to 
welcome  the  advent  of  a  government  which  seemed  to  promise 
greater  permanence.  That  promise  was  fulfilled.  The  adminis- 
tration which  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  in  forming  in  1859 
endured  till  his  death  in  1865,  and  with  slight  modifications, 
under  its  second  chief  Lord  John  (afterwards  Earl)  Russcll.-'till 
the  summer  of  1866.  It  had  thus  a  longer  life  than  any  cabinet 
which  had  governed  England  since  the  first  Reform  Act.  But 
it  owed  its  lasting  character  to  the  benevolence  of  its  opponents 
rather  than  to  the  enthusiasm  of  its  supporters.  The  Con- 
servatives learned  to  regard  the  veteran  statesman,  who  had 
combined  all  sections  of  Liberals  under  his  banner,  as  the  roost 
powerful  champion  of  Conservative  principles;  a  virtual  truce 
of  parties  was  established  during  hfs  continuance  in  office;  and, 
for  the  most  part  Of  his  ministry,  a  tacit  understanding  existed 
that  the  minister,  on  his  side,  should  pursue  a  Conservative 
policy,  and  that  the  Conservatives,  on  theirs,  should  abstain 
from  any  real  attempt  to  oust  him  from  power.  Lord  John 
Russell,  indeed,  was  too  eamtst  in  his  desire  for  reform  to  abstain 
from  one  serious  iffTort  to  accomplish  it.  Early  in  i860  he  pro- 
posed, with  the  sanction  of  the  cabinet,  a  measure  providing 
for  the  extension  of  the  county  franchise  to  £10  householders, 
<rf  the  borough  franchise  to  £6  housdiolders,  and  for  a  nwderate 
tedisttibution  of  scats.  But  the  country,  being  in  enjoyment  of 
considerable  prosperity,  paid  only  a  languid  attention  to  the 
scheme;  its  indifference*  was  reflected  in  the  House;  the  Con- 
servatives were  encouraged  in  their  opposition  by  the  lack  of 
interest  which  the  new  bill  excited,  and  the  almost  unconcealed 
dislike  of  the  prime  minister  to  its  provisions.  The  bill,  thus 
steadily  opposed  and  half-heartedly  supported,  made  only  slow 
progress;  and  at  last  it  was  withdrawn  by  its  author.  He  did 
not  again  attempt  during  Lonl  Pahncrston's  Kfe  to  reintroduce 
the  subject.  Absorbed  in  the  work  of  the  foreign  office,  which 
At  this  time  was  abnormally  active, -he  refrained  from  pressing 
home  the  arguments  for  rotemol  reform. 

In  one  important  department,  however,  the  nunistry  departed 
from  the  Conservative  policy  it  pursued  in  other  matters. 

Gladstone  signsdized  Ins  return  to  the  exche<|ucr  by 
2jf|,-  introducing  a  series  of  budgets  which  excited  ke«i 
^SS^u.     opposition  at  the  time«  but  in  the  result  largely  added 

to  the  pro^>erity  of  the  country.  The  first  of  these 
great  budgets,  in  t86o,  was  partly  inspired  by  the  necessity  of 
Adapting  the  fiscal  system  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  which,  mainly  through  Cobden's  exertions,  had 
been  concluded  with  the  emperor  of  the  French.  The  treaty 
bound  France  to  reduce  her  duties  on  English  coal  and  iron,  and 
<on  many  manufactured  articles;  wdiile,  in  return,  Great  Britain 
undertook  to  sweep  away  the  duties  on  all  manufactured  goods. 
And  largely  to-  mluoe  those  on  French  wines.    But  Gkdslontr 


was  not  content  with  these  great  alterations,  which  involved  a 
loss  of  neariy£i,aoo,ooo  a  year  to  the  exchequer;  he  voluntarily 
undertook  to  sacrifice  another  miOioii  on  what  he  called  a  supple- 
mental measure  of  customs  reform.  He  proposed  to  repeal  the 
duties  on  paper,  by  which  means  ht  hoped  to  increase  the 
opportunities  of  prmriding  cheap  latsfiture  for  the  people.  The 
budget  of  i860  produced  a  protracted  oootroveny.  The  French 
treaty  excited  more  criticism  than  enthusiasaB  00  both  sides  ol 
the  Channel.  In  France  the  manufacturers  complained  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  stand  against  the  competition  ol  En^ish 
goods.  In  England  many  people  thought  that  Great  Britain 
was  wasting  her  resources  and  risking  her  supremacy  by  giving 
the  French  increased  fadUties  Utr  taking  her  iron,  coal  and> 
machinery,  and  that  no  adequate  advantage  coukl  result  from 
the  greater  consumption  of  cheap  claret.  But  the  criticism 
which  the  French  treaty  aroused  was  drowned  in  the  damour 
which  was  created  by  the  proposed  repad  of  the  paper  duties. 
The  manufacture  of  paper  was  declared  to  be  a  struggling 
industry,  which  would  be  destroyed  by  the  inthdrawal  of 
protection.  The  dissemination  of  cheap  litemture  and  the 
multiplication  of  cheap  newspapen  could  not  compensate  the 
nation  for  the  ruin  of  an  important  trade.  If  money  could  be 
spared,  moreover,  for  the  remission  of  taxation,  the  paper  duties 
were  much  less  oppressive  than  those  on  some  other  articles. 
The  tax  on  tea,  for  example,  which  had  been  raised  during  the 
late  war  to  no  less  than  is.  sd.  a  lb,  was  much  more  injurious; 
and  it  would  be  far  wiser— so  it  was  contended— to  reduce  the 
duty  on  tea  than  to  abandon  tfhe  duties  on  paper.  Notwith- 
standing the  oppoution  which  the  Paper  Duties  Bill 
undoubtedly  excited,  the  proposal  was  carried  in  the  2lw 
Commons;  it  was,  however,  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  nptakd. 
and  its  rejection  led  to  a  crisis  which  seemed  at  one 
lime  to  threaten  the  good  relations  between  the  two  houses  of 
parliament.  It  was  argued  that  if  the  Lords  had  the  right  to 
reject  a  measure  remitting  existing  duties,  they  had  in  effect  the 
right  of  imposing  taxation,  since  there  was  no  material  difference 
between  the  adoption  of  a  new  tax  and  the  continuance  of  an 
old  one  which  the  Commons  had  determined  to  repeat  Lord 
Palmerston,  however,  with  some  tact  postponed  the  controversy 
for  the  time  by  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
search  for  precedents;  a(Kl,  after  the  repoit  of  the  committee, 
he  moved  a  series  Of  resolutions  affirming  the  right  of  the 
Commons  to  grant  aids  and  supplies  as  their  exclusive  privilege, 
stating  that  the  occasional  rejection  of  financial  measures  by 
the  Lords  had  always  been  regarded  with  peculiar  jealousy, 
but  declaring  that  the  Commons  had  the  remedy  in  their  own 
haYids  by  so  framing  bills  of  supply  as  to  secure  their  acceptance. 
In  accordance  whh  ihb  suggestion  the  Conunons  in  the  following 
year  again  resolved  to  repeal  the  paper  duties;  but,  instead 
of  embodying  their  decision  In  a  separate  biU,  they  included  it 
in  the  same  measure  whkh  dealt  with  alt  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  year,  and  thus  threw  on  the  Lords  the  responsibility 
of  either  accepting  the  proposal,  or  of  paralysing  the  wbole^ 
machinery  of  administration  by  depriving  the  crown  of  the. 
supplies  which  were  required  for  the  public  services.  The  Lords 
were  not  prepared  to  risk  this  result,  and  they  accordingly 
accepted  a  reform  which  they  could  no  longer  resist,  wad  the  bill 
became  law.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  these  greai 
changes,  Gladstone  temporarily  raised  the  income  tax,  which  he 
found  at  od.  in  the  £,  to  lod.  But  the  result  of  his  reforms 
was  so  marked  that  he  was  speedily  able  to  reduce  it.  The 
revenue  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  income  tax  was 
gradually  reduced  till  it  stood  at  4d.  in  the  dosing  years  of  the 
administratioa.  During  the  same  period  the  duty  on  tea  was 
reduced  from  is.  sd.  to  6d.  a  lb;  and  the  national  debt 
was  diminished  from  rather  more  than  £800000,000  to  father 
less  than  £780,000^000,  the  charge  for  the  debt  declining,  mainly 
through  the  falling  in  of  the  long  annuities,  by  some  £2,600,000 
a  year.  With  the  possibk  exception  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  term 
of  office,  no  previous  period  of  British  histoiy  had  been  memor- 
able lor  a  series  of  moce  remarkable  financial  reforms.  Their 
success  redettned  the  chniictar  of  the  adimnislsation.    The 
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Assassins*  den,"  and  inviud  the  emperor  t9  give  his  iroopa  the 
order  to  destroy  it.  Such  language  did  not  make  it  easier  to 
jdter  the  law  in  the  manner  d^red  by  the  government*  The 
House  of  Commons,  reflecting  the  sporit  of  the  country,  blamed 
Lord  Goreodon  for  neglecting  to  answer  Count  Walcwski's 
despntcb,  and  blamed  Lord  Palmenton  for  introducing  a  bill 
at  French  dictation.  The  feeling  was  so  strong  that,  when  the 
Conspiracy  Bill  came  on  for  a  second  reading,  an  amendment 
hostile  to  the  govenunent  was  carried,  and  I>ord  Palmciston 
at  once  resigned. 

For  a  seoood  time  Lord  Derby  undertook  the  difficult  task 
of  carrying  on  the  work  <rf  government  without  the  suMMrt  of 
f^^^  a  mi^jority  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons.  If  the  Liberal 
Dtttiy'a  pnrty  had  been  united  his  attempt  would  have  failed 
Mooatf  inunediately.  In  1858,  however,  the  liberal  parly 
mioMty,  had  no  cohesion.  The  wave  of  popularity  Which  had 
canried  Lord  Palmerston  to  victory  in  1857  had  lost  its  strength. 
The  Radicab,  who  were  slowly  recovering  the  influence  they  had 
lost  during  the  Crimean  War,  regarded  even  a  Conservative 
government  as  preferable  to  his  return  to  power,  while  many 
Liberals  desired  to  entrust  the  fortunes  of  their  party  to  the 
guidance  of  their  former  chief,  Lord  John  Russell.  It  was  obvious 
to  most  men  that  the  dissensions  thus  visible  in  the  Liberal 
ranks  could  be  more  easily  healed  in  the  cold  shade  of  the 
opposition  benches  than  in  the  warmer  sunlight  of  oflice.  And 
therefore,  though  no  one  had  much  confidence  in  Lord  Derby, 
or  in  the  stability  of  his  second  administration,  every  one  Was 
disposed  to  aoquiesce  in  its  temporary  occapation  of  office^ 

Ministries  which,  exist  by  sufferance  ore  necessarily  oompdled 
to  adapt  their  measures  to  the  w^es  of  those  who  permit  them 
to  continue  in  power.  The  second  ministry  of  Lord  Derby 
experienced  the  truth  of  this  rule.  For  some  years  a  controversy 
had  been  conducted  in  the  legislature  in  reference  to  the  admission 
of  the  Jews  to  parliament.  This  dispute  had  been  raisedin  1847 
into  a  question  of  practical  moment  by  the  election  of  JBaron 
Lionel  Nathan  Rot  l^hild  as  representative  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  its  importance  had  been  emphasized  in  185 1  by  the  rptivn 
of  another  Jew,  Alderman  Salomons,  for  another  consiitaency. 
1  ite  Liberal  party  generally  in  the  House  of  Commons  w|ks  im 
favour  of  such  a  modificatk>n  of  the  oaths  as  would  enable  the 
Jews  so  elected  to  take  their  seats.  The  bulk  of  the 
^^^  Conservative  party,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  House 
mcmt  ^^  Lords,  were  strenuously  opposed  to  the  change. 
Early  in  1858  the  House  of  Commons,  by  an  increased 
majority,  passed  a  bill  amending  the  oaths  imposed  by  law  on 
members  of  both  Houses,  and  directing  the  omission  of  the  words 
''  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  from  the  oath  of  abjuration 
when  it  was  taken  by  a  Jew.  If  the  Conservatives  had  remained 
in  opposition  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  bill  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessors  and  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Lords.  The  lord  chancellor,  indeed,  in  speaking  upon  the  clause 
relieving  the  Jews,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  peers  would  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  that  our  "  Lcurd  is  king,  be  the  people  never 
so  impatient."  But  some  Conservative  peers  reahxed  the  in- 
convenience of  maintaining  a  conflict  between  the  two  Houses 
when  the  Conservatives  were  in  power;  and  Lord  Lucan,  who 
had  commanded  the  cavalry  in  the  Crimea,  suggested  as  a  conk- 
promise  that  either  House  should  be  authorized  by  resolution  to 
determine  the  form  of  oath  to  be  adminisleced  to  its  members. 
This  solution  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  Lord  Derby,  and 
Baron  Rothschild  was  thus  enabled  to  take  the  seat  fron  which 
he  had  been  so  long  excluded.  Eight  years  afterwards  parliament 
was  induced  to  take  a  fresh  step  in  advance.  It  imposed  a  new 
oath  from  which  the  words  which  disqualified  the  Jews  were 
omitted*  The  door  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  thus  thrown  open, 
and  in  1885  Baron  Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild,  raised  to  the 
peerage,  was  enabled  to  take  his  seat  in  the  upper  chamber. 

This  question  was  not  the  only  one  on  which  a  Conservative 
government,  without  a  majority  at  its  backf  was  compelled  to 
make  concessions.  For  some  years  past  a  growing  disposition 
bad  been  displayed  among  the  more  earnest  Liberals  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act  of  rS^r.    Lord  John  Russell's 


I  ttiDiatry  had  buen  ^leCeaMd  in  t&si  on  a  proposal  of  Lopke 
King  to  place  £10  householders  in  counties  on  the  same  footing 
as  regards  the  franchise  as  £10  householders  in  towns,  ^^^.^ 
and  Lord  John  himself  in  1B54  bad  actually  ihtro-  Bm,umi 
duced  a  new  Reform  BilL  After  the  general  election  of 
1857  the  demand  for  reform  increased,  and,  in  accepting  office 
in  1858,  Lord  Derby  thought  it  necessary  to  declare  that  1  though 
he  had  maintained  in  opposition  that  the  settlement  of  1832,  with 
all  its  anomalies,  afforded  adequate  representation  to  all  classes* 
the  promises  of  previous  govbrnments  and  the  expectations  of 
the  people  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  bringing  forward  legislation 
on  the  subject. '  The  scheme  which  Lord  Derby's  government 
ad(^ted  was  peculiar.  Its  chief  proposal  was  the  extension  of 
the  county  franchise  to  £10  householders.  But  it  also  proposed 
that  persons  possessing  a  4oe.  freehold  in  a  borough  should  in 
future  have  a  vote  in  the  •borough  in  which  their  property  was 
situated,  and  not  in  the  county.  The  bill  also  conferred  the 
franchise  on  holders  of  a  certain  amount  of  stocki  on  depositors 
in  savings  banks,  on  graduates  df  universities,  and  on  other 
persons  qualified  by  position  or  education.  The  defect  of  the 
bUl  was  that  it  did  nothing  to  meet  the  only  real  need  of  reform — 
the  enf  ran<^sement  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  working  das&es. 
On  the  contrary,  in  this  respect  it  perpetuated  the  settlement 
of  1832.  The  £to  householder  was  still  to  furnish  the  bulk  of 
the  electorate,  and  the  ordinary  working  man  could  not  afford 
to  pay  £10  a  year  for  his  house.  While  the  larger  proposab  of 
the  bill  were  thus  open  to  grave  objection,  its  subsidiary  features 
provoked  ridicule.  The  suggestions  that  votes  should  be  con- 
ferred on  graduates  and  stodcholders  were  laughed  at  as  "  fancy 
franchises."  The  bill,  moreover,  was  not  brought  forward  with 
the  authority  ci  a  united  cabuiet.  Two  members  of  the  govern- 
ment—Spencer Walpole  and  Henley — declined  to  be  responsible 
for  its  provisions,  and  placed  their  resignations  in  Lord  Derby's 
hands.  In  Walpolc^s  judgment  the  bill  was  objectionable  because 
it  afforded  no  reasonable  basis  for  a  stable  settlement.  There 
was  nothing  in  a  £10  franchise -which  was  capable  of  permanent 
defence,  and  if  it  was  at  once  applied  to  counties  as  well  as 
boroughs  it  would  sooner  or  later  be  Certain  to  be  extended. 
He  himself  advocated  with  some  force  that  it  would  be  wiser 
and  more  popular  to  fix  the  county  frluichise  at  £20  and  the 
borough  franchise  at  £6  rateable  value;  and  ho  «oo tended  that 
sudi  m  settlement  could  be  defended  on  the  old  principle  that 
taxation  and  xepresentation  should  go  together,  for  £20  was  the 
mioitmim  rent -at  which  the  house  tax:  commenced,  and  a  rateable 
value  of  £6  was  the  point  at  which  the  householder  ooutd  not 
compound  to  pay  his  nttes  through  his  landlord.  Weakened 
by  the  defection  of  two  <rf  its  more  important  members,the  govern- 
ment had  little  chance  of  obtaining  the  acceptance  of  its  scheme. 
An  amendment  by  Lord  John  Russell,  condenming  its  main 
provisions,  was  adopted  in  an  unusually  fuH  house  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  aiKl  the  cabinet  had  no  aHemative  but  to 
resign  or  dissolve.  It  chose  the  latter  course.  The  general 
election,  which  almost  immediately  took  place,  increased  to 
some  extent  the  strength  of  the  Conservative  party.  For  the 
first  time  since  their  secession  foom  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  Con- 
servatives commanded  more  than  theee  hundred  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  this  increased  strength  was  not  sufficient 
to  ensure  tbema  majority.  When  the  hew  parliametat  assembled. 
Lord  Hartington,  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was 
put  forward  to  propose  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
administsatioa.  It  was  carried  by  32$  votes  to  310,  and  the 
second  Dtfby  administration  came  to  an  end. 

It  was  plain  that  the  House  of  ComnottS  had  withdrawn  its 
support  from  Lord  Derby,  but  it  was  not  dear  that  any  other 
leading  politician  would  be  able  to  form  a  government,    p,,^^ 
The  Jealousies  between  Lord  John  Russdl  and  Lord    afa'a 
Palaiersion  still  existed;  the  more  extreme  mni,  who    m«m^ 
were  identified  with  the  poUcy  of  Cobden  and  Bright,    '"'''*^ 
had  little  confidence  in  cither  of  these  statesmen;  and  it  was 
still  uncertain  whether  the  able  group  who  had  been  the  friends 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  finally  gravitate  to  the  Conservativo 
or  to  the  Liberal  camp.    The  queen,  on  the  advice  of  Lord  Derby, 
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Liberals,  wli6  oompltioed  thai  their  Icftdos  were  pursuing  a 
Conservative  policy,  oould  at  least  console  themselves  by  the 
reflection  that  the  cbancdlor  of  the  exchequer  was  introducing 
satisfactory  budgets.  The  laQgnage^  moreover,  which  Ghidstooe 
was  holding  on  other  subjects  encouraged  the  more  advanced 
Liberals  to  expect  that  he  would  ultimately  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  party  of  progress.  This  expectation  was  the  more 
remarkable  because  Gladstone  was  the  representative  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  old  Conservative  party  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  led  to  victory.  As  lately  as  i8s3  he  had  reluctantly  refused 
to  serve  under  Lord  Derby;  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  Carlton 
Club;  he  sat  for  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and  on  many  ques- 
tioas  he  displayed  a  constant  sympathy  with  Conservative 
traditions.  Yet,  on  all  the  chief  domestic  questions  which  came 
before  parliament  in  Lord  Palmerston's  second  administration, 
Gladstone  almost  invariably  took  a  mote  Liberal  view  than  his 
chief.  It  was  understood,  indeed,  that  the  relations  between  the 
two  men  were  Dot  always  harmonious;  that  Lord  Palmerslon 
disapproved  the  resolute  conduct  of  Gladstone,  and  that  Glad- 
stone deplored  the  Conservative  tendencies  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
It  was  believed  that  Gladstone  on  more  than  one  occasion 
desired  to  escape  from  a  position  which  he  disliked  by  resigning 
office,  and  that  the  resignation  was  only  averted  through  a 
consciousness  that  the  minbtry  could  not  afford  to  lose  its  most 
eloquent  member. 

While  on  domestic  matters,  other  than  those  affecting  finance, 
the  Liberal  ministry  was  pursidng  a  Conservative  policy,  its 
members  were  actively  engaged  on,  and  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  keenly  directed  to,  affairs  abroad.  For  the  period 
was  one  of  foreign  unrest,  and  the  wars  which  were  then  waged 
have  left  an  enduring  mark  on  the  map  of  the  world,  and  have 
affected  the  position  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  for  all  time.  In 
the  far  East,  the  operations  which  K  had  been  decided  to  under- 
take in  China  were  necessarily  postponed  on  account  of  the 
diversion  of  the  forces,  intended  to  exact  redress  at  Peking,  to 
the  suppression  of  mutiny  in  India.  It  was  only  late  in  185ft 
that  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  the  French  i^em'potentiary 
(ibr  France  joined  England  in  securing  simultaneous  redress  <rf 
grievances  of  her  own) ,  were  enabled  to  obtain  suitaUe  reparation. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  treaty,  which  was  then  provisionally 
concluded  at  Tientsin,  should  be  ratified  at  Peking  in  the  follow- 
ing  year;  and  in  June  1859  Mr  (afterwards  Sir 
^Sf^m,"'  Frederick)  Bruce,  Lord  Elgin's  brother,  who  had  been 
appointed  plenipotentiary,  attempted  to  proceed  up 
the  Peiho  with  the  object  of  securing  its  ratification.  The  allied 
squadron,  however,  was  stopped  by  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho,  which  fired  on  the  vessels;  a  landing  party,  which 
was  disembarked  to  storm  the  forts,  met  with  a  disastrous  check, 
and  the  squadron  had  to  retire  with  an  adinowledged  loss  of 
three  gunboats  and  400  men.  This  reverse  necessitated  fresh 
operations,  and  In  i860  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  were  directed 
to  return  to  China,  and,  at  the  head  of  an  adequate  force,  were 
instructed  to  exact  an  apology  for  the  atuck  on  the  allied  fleets, 
the  ratification  and  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  and  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  Chinese' empire  was  not  appreciated  at  that  time; 
the  unfortunate  incident  on  the  Peiho  In  the  previous  summer  had 
created  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  strength  of  the  Chinese 
arms,  and  some  natural  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  success  of  the 
expedition.  But  the  allied  armies  met  with  no  serloiu  resistance. 
The  Chinese,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  delay  thdr  progress  by 
negotiation  rather  than  by  force;  and  they  succeeded  in  treacber- 
ottsly  arresting  some  ifistinguished  persons  who  had  been  sent 
into  the  Chinese  Hnes  to  negotiate.  But  by  the  middle  of  October 
the  Chinese  army  was  decisively  defeated;  Peking  was  occupied^ 
those  British  and  French  prisoners  who  had  not  tucamibeicl  to 
the  hardships  of  their  confiitement  were  liberated.  Lord  Elgin 
detennined  on  teaching  the  rulers  of  China  a  ksson  by  the 
destruction  of  the  summer  palace;  and  the  Chinese  govenmient 
was  oompelled  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  the  Allies,  and  to  ratify 
the  treaty  ol  Tientsin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  operations 
helped  to  open  «li«  Chinese  uarkiu  to  Btkish  tnde;  bul 


incidentally,  by  regulating  the  emigration  "id  Chinese  cooUes, 
they  bad  the  unforeseen  ^tct  of  exposing  the  industrial  markets 
of  the  worid  to  the  serious  competition  of  "  cheap  yellow  " 
Labour.  A  distinguished  foreign  statesman  observed  that  Lord 
Palmerston  had  made  a  mistake.  He  thought  that  he  bad 
opened  China  to  Europe;  instead,  he  had  let  out  the  Chinese. 
It  was  perhaps  a  happier  result  of  the  war  that  it  tended  to  the 
oootintiance  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance.  French  and  British 
troops  had  again  co-operated  in  a  joint  enterprise,  and  had 
shured  the  dangers  and  successes  of  a  campaign. 

War  was  not  confined  to  China.  In  the  beginning  of  1859 
dipk>matists  were  alarmed  at  the  language  addressed  by  the 
emperor  of  the  French  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris, 
which  seemed  to  breathe  the  menace  of  a  rupture.  Notwith- 
standing the  exertions  which  Great  Britain  made  to  avert 
hostilities,  the  provocation  of  Count  Cavour  induced  Austria 
to  declare  war  against  Piedmont,  and  Napoleon  thereupon 
moved  to  the  support  of  his  ally,  promising  to  free  Italy  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attitude  of 
northern  Germany,  which  was  massing  troops  on  the  Rhine, 
and  the  defenceless  condition  of  France,  which  was  drained  <^ 
soldiers  for  the  Italian  campaign,  induced  the  emperor  to  halt 
before  he  had  carried  out  his  purpose,  and  terms  of  peace 
were  hastily  concerted  at  Villafranca,  and  were  afterwards 
confirmed  at  Zurich,  by  which  Lombardy  was  given  f/^j-u^-^u^ 
to  Piedmont,*  while  Austria  was  left  in  possession  of  ^^^^ 
Venice  and  the  QuadrihtteraJ,  and  central  Italy  was 
restored  to  its  former  rulers.  The  refusal  of  the  Italians  to  take 
back  the  Austrian  grand  dukes  made  the  execution  of  these 
arrangements  impracticable.  Napoleon,  indeed,  used  his 
influence  to  carry  them  into  effect;  but  Lord  John  Russell^ 
who  was  now  in  charge  of  the  British  foreign  office,  and  who  had 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Ghtdstone  on  his  side  in  the  cabinet,  gave 
a  vigorous  support  to  the  claim  of  the  Italians  that  their  country 
should  be  allowed  to  regulate  her  own  affaira.  The  French 
emperor  had  ultimately  to  yidd  to  the  determination  of  the 
inhabitants  of  central  Italy,  when  it  was  backed  by  thearguments 
of  the  British  foreign  office,  and  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  the  states  of  the  Church,  were  united  to 
Piedmont.  There  was  no  doubt  that  through  the  whole  of  the 
negotiations  the  Italians  were  largely  indebted  to  the  laboure 
of  Lord  John  Russell.  They  rea^nized  that  they  owed  more 
to  the  moral  su|^>ort  of  En^nd  than  to  the  armed  assistance 
of  France.  The  French  entperM*,  m<Hreover,  took  a  Step  which 
lost  him  the  sympathy  of  many  Italians.  Before  the  war  he 
had  arranged  with  Count  Cavour  that  France  should  receive, 
as  the  price  of  her  aid,  the  duchy  of  Savoy  and  the  cotmty  of 
Nice.  After  Villafranca,  the  emperor,  fraiddy  recognizing  that 
he  had  only  half  kept  his  promise,  consented  to  waive  his  claim 
to  these  provinces.  But,  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  resist 
the  annexation  of  central  ItaJy  to  Piedmont,  he  reverted  to  the 
old  arrangement.  The  formation  of  a  strong  Piedmontcae 
kingdom,  with  the  qioliation  of  the  papal  dominion,  was  un- 
popular in  France;  and  he  thought — perhaps  naturally — that 
he  must  have  something  to  show  his  peofrfe  in  return  for  sacrifices 
which  had  cost  him  the  lives  of  50,000  French  soldiers,  and 
concessions  which  the  whole  Catholic  party  in  France  resented. 
Count  Cavour  consented  to  pay  the  price  which  Napoleon  thus 
exacted,  and  the  frontier  of  France  was  accordingly  extended 
to  the  Alps.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Napoleon  did  not 
lose  more  than  he  gained  by  this  addition  to  his  territory.  It 
certainly  cost  him  the  active  friendship  of  Great  Britain.  TIm 
Anglo-French  alliance  lad  been  already  strained  by  the  language 
of  the  French  cotonels  in  1858  and  the  Franco-Austrian  War  oC 
1859;  it  never  fully  recovered  from  the  shock  which  it  received 
by  the  evidence,  which  the  aimexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  gave» 
of  the  ambition  of  the  French  emperor.  The  British  people  gave 
way  to  what  Cobden  called  the  last  of  the  three  panics.  Lord 
Pabnenton  proposed  and  carried  the  provision  oif  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  the  fortification  of  the  coasts;  and  the  volunteer 
movement,  which  had  Its  origin  in  1859,  received  a  remarkable 
stiflwlua  In  i860.    In  this  year  the  course  of  events  in  Xtaljr 
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fmphasittd  the  differences  between  the  polky  of  Great  BriUln 
and  that  of  France.  Garibaldi,  with  a  thousand  followers,  made 
his  famous  descent  on  the  coast  of  Sdly.  After  making  hinudf 
master  of  that  island,  he  crossed  over  to  the  mainland,  drove  the 
king  of  Naples,  out  of  his  capital,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Gaeta.  In  France  these  events  were  r^arded  with  dismay. 
The  emperor  wished  to  stop  Garibaldi's  passage  across  the  strait, 
and  stationed  his  fleet  at  Gaeta  to  protect  the  king  of  Naples. 
Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  contrary,  welcomed  Garibaldi*^ 
success  with  enthusiasm.  He  declined  to  intervene  in  the 
affairs  of  luly  by  confining  the  great  liberator  to  Sicily;  he 
protested  against  the  presence  of  the  Frcndi  fleet  at  Gaeta; 
and  when  other  foreign  nations  denounced  the  conduct  of  Pied- 
mont, he  defended  it  by  quoting  Vattel  and  citing  the  example 
of  William  III.  When,  finally,  Italian  troops  entered  the 
dominions  of  the  pope,  France  withdrew  her  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  Turin,  and  England  under  Lord  John  RusseU's 
advice  at  once  recognized  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  these  great  events — for  the  union  of  Italy  was  the  greatest 
foct  which  had  been  accomplished  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of 
the  first  Napoleon— the  British  ministry  had  undoubtedly 
acquired  credit.  It  was  everywhere  felt  that  the  new  kingdom 
owed  much  to  the  moral  support  which  had  been  steadily  and 
consistently  given  to  it  by  Great  Britain.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  the  death  of  the  king  of  Denmark 
led  to  a  new  revolution  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in  which  Lord 
Palmerston's  government  displayed  less  resolution,  and  lost 
much  of  the  prestige  which  it  had  acquired  by  its  ItaUan  policy. 
The  duchies  of  Scbleswig  and  Holstein  had  been  for  centuries 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  by  the  golden  link  of  the 
&*w-  crown;  in  other  respects  they  had  been  organically 
wlr  kept  distinct,  while  one  of  them— HoIstein--^was  a 

member  of  the  German  confederation.  The  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  however,  was  different 
from  that  In  the  duchies.  In  Denmark  the  crown  could  descend, 
as  it  descends  in  Great  Britain,  through  females.  In  the  duchies 
the  descent  was  confined  to  the  nude  Kne;  and,  as  Frederick 
Vn.,  who  ascended  the  Danish  throne  in  1848,  had  no  direct 
issue,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  Denmaric  under  this  mle 
was  Prince  Christian  of  GlQcksburg,  afterwards  king;  the  next 
heir  to  the  duchies  being  the  duke  of  Augustenbwg*  It^  1850 
an  arrangement  had  been  made  to  prevent  the  separation  of 
the  duchies  from  the  kingdom.  As  a  result  of  a  conference  held 
In  London,  the  duke  of  Augustenburg  was  induced  to  renounce 
his  claim  on  the  receipt  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  Most  ci  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  were  parties  to  this  plan.  But  the 
Gernuin  confederation  was  not  represented  at  the  conference, 
and  was  not  therefore  committed  to  its  coneltisions.  During  the 
reign  of  Frederick  VII.  the  Danish  government  endeavoured  to 
cement  the  alliance  between  the  dudiies  and  the  kingdom,  and 
specially  to  separate  the  interests  of  Schleswig,  which  was  largely 
Danish  in  its  sympathies,  from  those  of  Holstein,  which  was 
'almost  exclusively  German.  With  this  object,  in  the  last  year 
W  his  fife,  Frederick  VII.  granted  Holstein  autonomous  institu- 
tions, and  bound  Schleswig  more  closely  to  the  Daidsh  monarchy. 
The  new  king  Christian  DC  confirmed  this  arrangement.  The 
German  <fiet  at  Frankfort  at  once  protested  against  it.  Following 
up  words  with  acts,  it  decided  on  occupyhig  Hdstein,  and  it 
delegated  the  duty  of  carrying  out  its  order  to  Hanover  and 
Saxony.  While  this  federal  execution  was  taking  place,  the  duke 
of  Augustenburg— regardless  of  the  arrangements  to  whicb  he  had 
consented— delegated  his  rights  in  the  duchies  to  his  son,  who 
formally  claimed  the  succession.  So  far  the  situation,  which 
was  serious  enough,  had  been  largely  dependent  on  the  action 
of  Germany.  Jn  the  closing  days  of  1863  it  passed  mainly  into 
the  control  of  the  two  chief  German  powers.  In  Prussia  Bismarck 
had  lately  become  prime  minister,  and  was  animated  by  ambitious 
projects  for  his  country's  aggrandizement.  Austria,  afraid  of 
losing  her  influence  in  Germany,  followed  the  lead  of  Prussia, 
and  the  two  powers  required  Denmark  to  cancel  the  arrangements 
which  Frederick  VII.  had  made,  and  which  Christian  IX.  had 
confirmed,  threatening  In  case  of  refusal  to  follow  up  the  occup*> 


tlon  of  Holstein  by  that  of  ScMetwig.  As  the  Danes  gave  only 
a  provisfenal  assent  to  the  demand,  Prussian  and  Austrian 
troops  entered  Schleswig.  Theseevents  created  muchexdtement 
in  England.  The  great  majority  of  the  British  people,  who 
imperfectly  ondentood  the  merits  of  the  case,  were  unanimous 
in  their  desire  to  support  Denmark  by  arms.  Their  wish  had 
been  accentuated  by  the  drcumstance  that  the  marriage  in  the 
previous  spring  of  the  prince  of  Walci  to  the  daughter  of  the  new 
king  of  Denmark  had  given  them  an  almost  peisooal'  interest 
in  the  struggle.  Lord  Pabnerston  bad  publicly  expressed  the 
views  of  the  people  by  declaring  that,  if  Denmark  were  attacked, 
her  assailants  would  not  have  to  deal  with  Denmark  atone. 
The  language  of  the  public  press  and  of  Englishmen  viriting 
Denmark  confirmed  the  impression  which  the  words  of  the  prime 
minister  had  produced;  and  there  is  unfortunately  no  doubt 
that  Denmaric  was  encouraged  to  resist  her  powerful  opponents 
by  the  belief,  which  she  was  thus  ahnost  aotborixed  in  entertain- 
ing, that  she  could  reckon  in  the  hour  of  her  danger  on  the  active 
assistance  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  Lord  Palnerston  had  been 
supported  bv  hit  cabinet,  or  if  he  had  been  a  younger  man,  he 
m^t  possibly,  in  1864,  have  made  good  the  words  which  he 
had  rashly  uttered  in  1863.  But  the  queen,  who,  it  is  fair  to  add, 
understood  the  movement  whidi  was  ten<fing  to  Gennan  unity 
much  better  tlian  most  of  her  advisers,  was  averse  from  war^ 
A  krge  section  of  the  cabinet  shared  the  queen's  hcaitatioii,  and 
Lord  Palmerston—with  the  weight  of  nearly  eighty  summers 
upon  him — ^was  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  his  irill  against 
both  his  sovereign  and  his  coUeagues.  He  made  some  attempt 
to  ascertain  whether  the  emperor  of  the  French  would  support 
htm  if  he  went  to  war.  But  he  found  that  the  emperor  liad  not 
much  fancy  for  a  struggle  which  would  have  restored  Holstcia 
to  Denmark;  and  that,  if  he  went  to  war  at  all,  his  chief  object 
would  be  the  libeiation  of  Venice  and  the  rectification  of  his  own 
frontiers.  Even  Lord  Pafanerston  shrank  from  entering  on  a 
campaign  which  would  have  involved  aU  Europe  in  conflagration 
and  we^d  have  unsettled  the  boundaries  <^  most  continental 
nations;  and  the  British  government  endeavoured  theiKe* 
forward  to  stop  hostilities  l^  referring  the  question  immediately 
in  dispute  to  a  conference  in  London.  The  labours  of  the  con* 
ferenoe  proved  abortive.  Its  members  were  unable  to  apet 
upon  any  methodBofsettlements,and  the  war  wenton.  Denmark, 
naturally  unable  to  grapf^  with  her  powerful  antagonists,  was 
forced  to  yield,  and  the  two  duchies  which  were  the  subject  of 
dispute  were  taken  from  her. 

The  full  consequences  ol  this  struggle  were  not  visible  at  tht 
time..  It  was  impossible  to  fokesee  that  it' was  the  first  step 
which  was  to  carry  Prus^  forward,  under  her  ambitious  minister, 
to  a  position  of  acknowledged  supremacy  on  the  continents 
But  the  results  to  Great  Britain  were  pbin  enough.  She  had 
beei^  mighty  in  words  and  weak  in  deeds.  It  was  no  doubt  open 
to  her  to  contend,  as  perhaps  most  wise  people  oonsider,  that 
the  cause  of  Denmark  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
her  in  going  to  war.  But  it  was  not  open  to  her  to  encourage 
a  weak  power  to  resist  and  then  desert  her  in  the  hour  of  her 
necessity.  Lord  Palmerston  dmuld  not  have  used  the  language 
which  he  employed  in  1863  if  he  had  not  decided  that  liis  brave 
words  would  be  followed  by  brave  action.  His  conduct  lowered 
the  prestige  of  Great  Britain  at  least  as  much  as  his  Italian  polky 
had  raised  it.  Continental  statesmen  thenceforward  assumed 
that  Great  Britain,  however  much  she  might  protest,  would 
not  resort  to  arms,  and  the  infiuenoe  of  En^and  suffered,  as  it 
was  bound  to  suffer,  in  consequence. 

Meanwhile,  in  this  period  of  warfare,  another  struggle  was 
being  fought  out  on  a  stUl  greater  scalo  in  North  Ameska.  The 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  emphasized  the  fisct  that  the  majority  01  tne  inhabitants 
of  the  Northern  States  were  opposed  to  the  further  spread  of 
slavery;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1861,  several  of  the  j^^^^f^^ 
Southern  Sutes  formally  seceded  from  the  union.  A  tt^gwmn 
steamer  sent  by  the  Federal  government  with  reinforce- 
ments to  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon,.and  both  parties  made  pre- 
parations for  the  dvil  war  which  waaappasentlyinevltabtev    On 
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tbe  one  ikk  tlit  Coofederatc  SUUs-^m  the  seceding  sutes  were 
called — were  aninuited  by  a  resolution  to  protect  their  property. 
On  the  other  side  the  "  conscience  "  of  the  North  was  excited 
by  a  passionate  desire  to  wipe  out  the  blot  ol  slavery.  Thus 
both  parties  were  affected  by  some  of  the  most  powo^ul  con- 
stdera^ons  which  can  influence  mankind,  while  thie  North  were 
further  actuated  by  the  natural  incentive  to  preserve  the  union, 
whkli  was  threatened  with  disruption.  The  progress  of  the 
great  struggle  was  watched  with  painful  attention  in  England. 
Tbe  most  important  manufacturing  interest  in  England  was 
paralysed  by  the  loss  of  the  raw  cotton,  which  was  obtained 
almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  workpeople  were  thrown  out  of  emi^oyment.  The  distress 
which  resulted  naturally  created  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
intervention,  which  might  terminate  the  war  and  <^>en  the 
Southern  ports  to  British  commerce;  and  the  initial  successes 
which  the  Conf ederatessecured  seemed  to  a£[ord  8<nne  justification 
for  sudi  a  proceeding.  In  the  course  of  1862  indeed,  when  tbe 
Confederate  armies  had  secured  many  victories,  Gladstone, 
speaking  at  Newcastle,  used  the  famous  expression  that  President 
Jefferson  Davis  had  *'  made  a  nation  ";and  Lord  Palmerston's 
language  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^whUe  opposing  a  motion 
for  the  recognition  of  the  South — induced  the  in4>res6ion  that 
his  thou^ts  were  tending  in  the  same  direction  as  Mr  Gladstone's. 
The  emperor  Napoleon,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  confidentialiy 
asked  the  British  minister  -whether  the  moment  had  not  come 
for  recognizing  the  South;  and  in  the.  following  September 
Lord  Palmerston  was  himself  disposed  in  concert  with  France 
to  ofier  to  mediate  on  the  basis  of  separation.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  tbe  growing  exhaustion  ol  the  South  improved  the 
prospects  of  the  Northern  States:  an  increasing  number  of 
persons  in  Great  Britain  objected  to  interfere  in  the  interests  of 
slavery;  and  the  combatants  were  allowed  to  fight  out  tiieir 
quarrel  without  the  interference  of  Europe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Lord  John  Russcti  (who  was 
made  a  peer  as  Earl  Russdl  in  1861)  acknowledged  tbe  Southern 
States  as  belligerents.    His  decision  diused  some  iU-feeling  at 
Washington;  but  it  was  inevitable.    Fof  the  North  had  pro- 
claimed a  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports^  and  it  would  have 
bcoi    both  inconvenient  and  unfair  if   Lord    RusscU    bad 
decided  to  recognize  the  blockade  and  had  iclused  to  acknowledge 
the  belligefent  rights  of  the  Southern  Sutes.    Lord  Russell's 
decision,  however,  seemed  to  indicate  some  Latent  sympathy 
for  the  Southern  cause;  and  the  irritation  which  was  felt  in  the 
North  was  increased  by  the  news  that  tbe  Southern  States  were 
accrediting  two  gentlemen  to  represent  them  at  Paris 
uid  at  London.    These  emissaries,  Messrs  Mason  and 
SBdell,  succeeded  in  running  the  blockade  and  in 
reaching  Cuba,  where  they  embarked  on  the"  Trent,'' 
a  British  mail  steamer  sailing  for  England*    On  her  passage 
home  the  "  Treat "  was  stopped  by  tbe  Federal  steamer  "  San 
Jachtto  ";^be  was  boarded,  and  Messes  MMon  and  SUdeU  were 
amsted.  |  There  was  no  doubt  that  th*  captain  of  the  "  San 
Jacinto  "  had  acted  irregularly.    While  he  had  the  right  to  stop 
the  "  Trent,'^  examine  the  mails,  and,  if  he  found  despaubcs 
lor  the  enctny  among  them,  cany  tbe  vesad  into  an  American 
port  for  adjudication,  he  bad  no  ttutbority  to  board  th^  vessel 
and  arrest  two  of  her  pamcnjcrt,    "  The  British  goycmment/' 
to  use  iu  own  language,  "  could  not  allow  such  an  affront  to  the 
lutional  honour  to  paas  •without  due /epantion/'    TlKy  decided 
on  sending  whftt  pcactkally  amounted  to  an  ukSmatum  t9  the 
Federal  government,  calling  npoo  it  to  liberate  the  prisoners 
and  to  make  a  auHablci  apolooT.    The  pieactatation  of  this 
ultimatum,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  despatch  of  troops 
to  Canada,  way  vety  Beady  piovoking  war  with  the  United 
States.    If,  indeed,  the  ultimatttm  had  been  pttsented  in  the 
form  inrwhkh  it  K0tt  oclgiBallgf*  framed,  war  might  bav»  ensued. 
But  at  the  priaee  oooaort's  augipstioB  its  langnagje  was  consider* 
ably  modified,  «Mi4he  rrsponiibiity  for  theotitnge  was  thrown 
on  the  officer  who  fnmmhtad  it*  mnd  not  00  tbe  flovenment 
of  tbe  Republic    It  oog^timttobefoisoiten  that  this  imporunt 
ctodiflcatloB  was  tho  kst  aervke  MBdesid  to  his  Adopted  counuy 
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by  the  prince  consort  before  his  fatal  illDess.  He  died  before  the 
answer  to  the  despatch  was  received;  and  his  deatfi  deprived 
the  queen  of  an  adviser  who  bad  stood  by  her  side  since  the 
earlier  days  of  her  reign,  and  who,  by  his  prudence  and  conduct, 
had  done  much  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  court  and  the  influence 
of  the  crown.  Happily  for  the  future  of  the  world,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  felt  itself  able  to  accept  the  despatch 
which  had  been  thus  addressed  to  it,  and  to  give  the  reparation 
which  was  demanded;  and  the  danger  of  war  between  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  averted.  But,  iii 
the  following  sununer,  a  new  event  excited  fresh  animosities, 
and  aroused  a  controversy  which  endured  for  the  best  part  of 
ten  years. 

The  Confederates,  naturally  anxious  to  harass  the  commerce 
of  their  enemies,  endeavoured  from  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  to  purchase  armed  cruisers  from  builders  of  neutral 
nations.  In  June  1862  the  American  minister  in  London  drew 
Lord  Russell's'attention  to  the  fact  that  a  vessel,  latdy  launched 
at  Messrs  Laird's  yard  at  Birkenhead,  was  obviously  intended 
to  be  employed  as  a  Confederate  cruiser.  The  solicitor  to  tbe 
ooinmissioners  of  customs,  however,  considered  that  no  facts  had 
been  revealed  to  authorize  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  and  this 
(pinion  was  reported  in  July  to  the  American  minister,  Charles 
Frands  Adams.  He  thereupon  supplied  tbe  government  with 
additional  facts,  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  them  with  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  R.  P.  Collier  (afterward$ 
Lord  Monkswell)^  to  the  effect  that  "it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  out  a  stronger  case  of  infringement 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  which,  if  not  enforced  tamn^ 
OB  this  occasion  is  little  better  than  a  dead  letter." 
These  facts  and  this  opinion  were  at  once  sent  to  the  law  officers. 
They  reached  the  queen's  advocate  on  Saturday  the  26th  of  July; 
but,  by  an  unfortunate  mischance,  the  queen's  advocate  had 
just  been  wholly  incapacitated  by  a  distressing  illness;  asd  the 
papers,  in  consequence,  did  not  reach  the  attorney- and  ^dtor- 
general  till  the  evening  of  the  following  Monday,  when  they  at 
once  advised  the  government  to  detain  the  vesso.  Lord  Russdl 
thereupon  sent  orders  to  Liverpool  lor  her  detention.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  vessel— probably  aware  of  the  necessity  for  haste 
— ^had  put  to  sea^  and  had  commenced  the  career  which  made 
her  famous  as  the  "  Alabama."  l^Iinisteis  might  even  then  have 
taken  steps  to  stop  the  vessel  by  directing  her  detention  in  any 
British  port  to  which  she  resorted  for  supplies.  The  cabinet, 
however,  shrank  from  thiscourse.  The  "  Alabama  **  was  allowed 
to  prey  on  Federal  commerce,  and  undoubtedly  inflicted  a  vast 
amount  of  injury  on  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  In  tbe 
autumn  of  1862  Adams  demanded  redress  for  the  injuries  which 
had  Lh\u  been  sustained,  and  this  demand  was  repeated  for  many 
years  iA  stronger  and  stronger  language.  At  last,  in  1871,  long 
after  Lord  PabBemton's  death  and  Lord  Russell's  retirement, 
a  joint  Gommission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  tbe  many 
cases  ci  dispute  wb'ch  had  arisen  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  commissioners  agreed  upon  three  rules 
by  which  they  thought  neutrals  should  in  future  be  bound,  and 
recommended  that  they  should  l)e  given  a  retrospective  effect. 
They  decided  also  that  the  claims  which  had  arisen  out  of  the 
defmdations  of  the  "  Alabama  "  should  be  refierred  to  arbitr»- 
tfoB.  In  the  course  of  1872  the  arbitrators  met  at  Geneva. 
Tbeir  finding  was  adverse  to  Great  Britain,  which  was  con- 
deamed  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  monfy^-more  than  ^,000,000 
>— as  compensation.  A  period  of  exceptional  prosperity,  which 
laigely  incoeased  the  revenue,  enabled  a  diancellor  of  the 
ezt^hequer  to  boast  that  the  country  had  drunk  itself  out  of  the 
'*AUbama"  difficulty. 

In  October  1865  Lord  Palmerston's  rule^  which  had  been 
characterised  by  six  years  of  political  inaction  at  home  and  by 
ooMicnt  disturbance  abroad^  was  terminated  by  his    ^o,^ 
death.     Tbe  ministry,  which  had  suffered  many  losses 
ftom  death  during  its  duration,  was  temporarily  re- 
constructed under  Lord  RusscU;  and  the  new  minister 
Bt  oxkce  decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  period  of  internal 
aUgaation,  which  had  Usted  so  long,  fay  the  introduction  of  a 
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new  Reform  "ML  AcieoitKtt||^»  IH  Ifkich  x866  Gladstoiie,  whd 
BOW  kd  the  House  of  Commoas^  iotrodaced  a  measure  which 
peoposed  to  extend  the  county  fnncbiBe  to  £14  and  the  borough 
li&nchise  to  £7  houseboldcn.  The  bill  did  not  create  much 
enthusiasm  among  Liberals,  and  h  was  natuiaUy  opposed  by 
the  Conservatives,  who  were  reinforced  by  a  huge  section  of 
tno4erat6  Liberals,  nicknamed,  in  consequence  of  a  phrase 
in  i>ne  of  Bright's  Speeches,  AduUamitet.  After  many  debates. 
In  which  the  Commons  showed  Uttk  disposition  to  give  the 
ministry  any  efifective  support,  an  amendment  was  carried  by 
Lord  Dunkellin,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Oanricarde,  basing  the 
borough  franchise  on  rating  instead  9i  rental.  The  cabinet, 
recognising  from  the  division  that  the  control  of  the  House  had 
passed  out  of  its  hands,  resigned  office,  and  the  queen  was  com> 
pelled  to  entrust  Lord  Derby  with  the  task  of  forming  a  new 
administration. 

For  the  third  time  in  his  career  Lord  Derby  midertook  the 
formidable  task  of  conducting  the  government  of  the  country 
with  only  a  minority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
support  him.  The  moment  at  which  he  made  this 
third  attempt  was  one  of  unusual  anxiety.  Abroad, 
the  almost  simultaneous  outbreak  of  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  was  destined  to  affect  the  whole  aspect  of 
continental  pities.  At  home,  a  terrible  murrain  had  fallen 
on  the  cattle,  inflicting  ruin  on  the  agricultural  interest;  a  grave 
commercial  crisis  was  creating  alarm  in  the  dty  of  London,  and, 
fn  its  consequences,  injuring  the  interests  of  labour;  while  the 
working  classes,  at  last  roused  from  their  long  indifference,  and 
angry  at  the  rejection  of  Lord  Russell's  bill,  were  assembling  in 
their  tens  of  thousands  to  demand  reform.  The  cabinet  deter> 
mined  to  prohibit  a  meeting  which  the  Reform  League  decided 
to  hold  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  23rd  of  July,  and  dosed  the  gates 
of  the  park  on  the  people.  But  the  mob,  converging  on  the  park 
in  thousands,  surged  round  the  railings,  which  a  little  inquiry 
might  have  shown  were  too  weak  to  resist  any  real  pressure. 
Either  acddentally  or  intentionally,  the  railings  were  overturned 
jn  one  place,  and  the  people,  perceiving  their  opportunity,  at 
once  threw  them  down  round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  park. 
Few  acts  in  Queen  Victoria's  reign  were  attended  with  greater 
consequences.  For  the  riot  in  Hyde  Park  led  almost  directly 
to  a  .new  Reform  Act,  and  to  the  transfer  of  power  from. the 
middle  classes  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Yet,  though  the  new  government  found  it  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  Reform  Bill,  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  the 
cabinet  as  to  the  form  which  the  measure  should  take, 
ulS,"'  Several  of  Its  members  were  in  favour  of  assimilating 
the  borough  franchise  to  that  in  force  in  munidpal 
elections,  and  practically  conferring  a  vote  on  every  householder 
who  had  three  years'  residence  in  the  constituency.  General 
Peel,  however— Sir  Robert  Peel's  brother — who  held  the  seals 
of  the  war  office,  objected  to  this  extension;  and  the  cabinet 
ultimately  dedded  on  evading  the  difficulty  by  bringing  forward 
a  series  of  resolutions  on  which  a  scheme  of  reform  mi^t  ulti- 
mately be  based.  Their  success  in  x8sS,  in  dealing  with  the 
government  of  India  in  this  way,  commended  the  decision  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  cabinet.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  House  of  Commons  required  a  definite  scheme,  and  that  it 
would  not  seriously  consider  a  set  of  abstract  resolutions  which 
committed  no  one  to  any  distinct  plan.  Hence  on  the  23rd  ot 
February  1867  the  cabinet  dedded  on  withdrawing  its  resolutions 
and  reverting  to  ite  original  bilL  On  the  following  day  Lord 
Cranbome — better  known  afterwards  as  Lord  Salisbury — dis- 
covered that  the  bill  had  more  democratic  tendencies  than  he 
had  originally  supposed,  and  refused  to  be  a  party  to  it.  On 
Monday,  .the  2sth,  the  cabinet  again  met  to  consider  the  new 
difficulty  which  had  thus  arisen;  and  it  dedded  (as  was  said 
afterwards  by  Sir  John  Pakington)  in  ten  minutes  to  substitute 
for  the  scheme  a  mild  measure  extending  the  borough  franchise 
to  houses  rated  at  £6  a  year,  and  conferring  the  county  franchise 
on  £30  householders.  The  bill,  it  was  soon  obvious,  would  be 
acceptable  to  no  one;  and  the  government  again  fell  back  <m 
its  original  proposal    Three  memben  of  the  caWnet,  however, 


Lord  Ciafiborae»  Lord  Oamcwa  a«d  General  Peel,  rcf  u^ 
to  be  parties  to  the  mcasoffc^  and  resigned  office,  the  govcrnmcm 
being  necessarily  weakened  by  these  defections.  In  the  large 
scheme  which  thfi  cabinet  had  now  adopted,  the  borough  franchise 
was  conferred  on  all  householders  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
who  had  for  two  years  occupied  the  houses  which  gave  them  the 
qualification;  the  county  franchise  was  given  to  the  occupiers 
of  all  houses  rated  at  £15  a  year  orupwards.  But  it  was  proposed 
that  these  extensions  should  be  accompanied  by  an  educational 
franchise,  and  a  franchise  conferred  on  persons  who  had  paid 
twenty  shillings  in  assessed  taxes  or  income  tax;  the  tax-payees 
who  had  gained  a  vote  in  this  way  being  given  a  second  vote 
in  respect  of  the  property  which  they  occupied.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  on  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
securities  on  which  its  authon  had  relied  to  enable  them  to  stem 
the  tide  of  democracy  were,  chiefly  through  Gladstone's  exertions, 
swept  away.  The  dual  vote  was  abandoned,  direct  payment 
of  rates  was  surrendered,  the  coimty  franchise  was  extended 
to  £12  householders,  and  the  redistribution  of  scats  was  largely 
increased.  The  bill,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  had  been  introduced, 
had  been  surrounded  with  safeguards  to  property.  With  their 
loss  it  involved  a  great  radical  change,  which  placed  the  working 
classes  of  the  country  in  the  position  of  predominance  which 
the  middle  classes  had  occupied  since  1832. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  necessitated  a  dissolution  <A  parliarocnta 
but  it  had  to  be  postponed  to  enable  parliament  to  supplement 
the  En^ish  Reform  Act  of  1867  with  measures  applic- 
able to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  to  give  time  for  ^^^ 
settling  the  boundaries  of  the  new  constitucndes  wiaMtn 
which  had  been  created.  This  delay  gave  the  Con- 
servatives another  year  of  office.  But  the  first  place  in  the 
cabinet  passed  in  1868  from  Lord  Derby  to  his  lieutenant, 
Disraeli.  The  change  added  interest  to  politic  life.  Thence- 
forward, for  the  next  thirteen  years,  the  chief  places  in  the  tvft> 
great  parties  in  the  state  were  filled  by  the  two  men,  Gladstone 
and  Disraeli,  who  were  vjiquestionably  the  ablest  representatives 
of  thdr  respective  followers.  But  the  situation  was  also  rcme  rk- 
able  because  power  thus  definitely  passed  from  men  who, 
without  exception,  had  been  bom  in  the  i8th  century,  and  had 
all  held  cabinet  offices  before  1833,  to  men  who  had  been  born 
in  the  19th  century,  and  had  only  risen  to  cabinet  rank  in  the 
'forties  and  the  'fifties.  It  was  also  interesting  to  reflect  that 
Gladstone  had  begun  life  as  a  Conservative,  and  had  only 
gradually  moved  to  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party;  while 
Disraeli  had  fought  his  first  election  under  the  auspices  of 
O'Connell  and  Hume,  had  won  his  spun  by  his  attacks  on  Sir 
Robert  Ped,  and  had  been  only  reluctantly  ^adopted  by  the 
Conservatives  as  their  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  struggle  commenced  in  1 868  on  an  Irish  question.  During 
the  previous  yeara  considerable  attention  had  been  paid  to  a 
secret  conspiracy  in  Ireland  and  among  the  Irish  in  America. 
The  Fenians,  as  they  were  called,  actually  attempted  insurrection 
in  Ireland,  and  an  invasion  of  Canada  from  tholJnited  States. 
At  the  beginning  of  1866  Lord  Russell's  government  thought 
itself  compelled  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland? 
and  In  1867  Lord  Derby's  government  was  confronted  in  tho 
spring  by  a  plot  to  seise  Chester  Castle,  and  in  the  autumn  by 
an  attadc  on  a  prison  van  at  Manchester  contaimng  Fenla* 
prisoners,  and  by  an  atrodous  attempt  to  blow  up  CleckenwcU 
prison.  Conservative  politicians  deduced  from  these  drcutti' 
stances  the  necessity  of  applying  firm  government  to  Ireland. 
Liberal  statesmen,  on  the  contrary,  desired  to  extirpate  rebellioa 
by  remedying  the  grievances  of  which  Ireland  stili 
compUined.  Chief  among  these  was  the  fact  that 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  was  the  church  of 
only  a  minority  of  the  people.  In  March  1868  John  Francis 
Maguire,  an  Irish  Catholic,  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to 
resolve  itsdf  into  a  committee  to  take  into  immediate  considera- 
tion the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Gladstone,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  time  had  come  when 
the  Irish  Chureh,  as  a  political  institution,  should  cease;  and 
be  followed  up  b^  declaration  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  which 
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were  accepted  by  conAdenhh  tfiiijorlties,  pledgfog  tbe  Hdute  td 
its  disestablishmeat.  Disraeh*,  recogniang  the  full  significance 
of  this  decision,  announced  that,  as  soon  as  tbe  necessary  pre* 
paiations  could  be  made,  the  government  would  appeal  from 
the  House  to  the  country.  Parliament  was  dissolved  at  the  end 
of  July,  but  the  general  election  did  not  take  place  till  the  end 
<ii  the  following  November.  The  future  of  the  Irish  Church 
BatuiaDy  formed  one  of  the  chief  subjects  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  electors,  but  the  issue  was  largely  determined 
by  wider  OMisiderations.  The  country,  after  the  long  political 
truce  which  had  been  maintained  by  Lord  Palmerston,  was 
again  ranged  in  two  hostile  camps,  animated  by  opposing  views. 
It  was  virtually  asked  to  decide  in  x868  whether  it  would  put 
its  trust  in  Liberal  or  Conservative,  in  Gladstone  or  DisraelL 
By  an  overwhelming  majority  it  threw  its  lot  in  favour  of 
Gladstone;  and  Disraeli,  without  even  venturing  to  meet 
parliament,  took  the  unusual  course  of  at  once  placing  his 
resignation  in  the  queen's  hands. 

The  Conservative  government,  which  thus  fell,  will  be  chiefly 
iec<^ected  for  its  remarkable  concession  to  democratic  principle 
by  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867;  but  it 
^JHH^        deserves  perhaps  a  word  of  praise  for  its  conduct  of 
iy«r.  ^  distant  and  unusual  war.    The  emperor  <A  Abyssinia 

had,  for  some  time,  detained  some  Englhbmen 
prisoners  in  his  country;  and  the  government,  unable  to  obtain 
redress  in  other  ways,  decided  on  sending  an  array  to  release 
them.  The  expedition,  entrusted  to  Sir  Robert  Napier,  after* 
wards  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  was  fitted  out  at  great  expense, 
and  was  rewarded  with  complete  success.  The  prisoners  were 
released,  and  the  Abyssinian  monarch  committed  suicide. 
Disradi — whose  oriental  imagination  was  excited  by  the  triumph 
— incurred  some  ridicule  by  his  bombastic  declaration  that 
"  the  standard  of  St  George  was  hoisted  upon  the  mountains 
of  Rasselas."  But  the  ministry  could  at  least  daim  that  the 
war  had  been  waged  to  rescue  En^ishmen  from  captivity,  that 
it  had  been  conducted  with  skill,  and  that  it  had  accomplished 
its  object.  The  events  of  the  Abyssinian  war,  however,  were 
forgotten  in  the  great  political  revolution  which  had  swept  the 
Conservatives  from  office  and  placed  Gladstone  in  power.  His 
government  was  destined  to  endure  for  more  than  five  years. 
During  that  period  it  experienced  the  alternate  prosperity  and 
dedine  which  nearly  forty  years  before  had  been  the  lot  of  the 
Whigs  after  the  passage  of  the  first  Reform  Act.  During  its 
first  two  sessions  it  accomplished  greater  changes  in  legislation 
than  had  been  attempted  by  any  ministry  since  that  of  Lord 
Grey.  In  its  throe  last  sessions  it  was  destined  to  sink  into 
gradual  disreput^;  and  it  was  ultimately  swept  away  by  a  wave 
of  popular  reaction,  as  remarkable  as  that  which  had  borne  it 
into  power. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  Gladstone  intended  to  deal 
with  three  great  Itish  grievances—"  the  three  branches  of  the 
upas  tree*' — the  rcUgious,  agricultural  and  educa- 
tional grievances.  The  session  of  1869  was  devoted 
to  the  first  of  these  subjects.  Gladstone  introduced 
a  bin  disconnecting  the  Irish  Church  from  the  state, 
establishing  a  synod  for  iu  government,  and— after  leaving  it  in 
possession  of  its  churches  and  its  pononages,  and  making  ample 
provision  for  the  life-interest  of  its  existing  clergy — devoting 
the  bulk  of  iu  property  to  the  reh'ef  of  distress  in  Ireland.  The 
bid  was  ttrried  by  large  majorities  tiirough  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons;  and  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  so  strong  that  the 
Lords  did  not  venture  on  its  rejection.  They  satisfied  themselves 
with  engrafting  on  it  a  series  of  amendments  which,  on  the 
whole,  secured  rather  more  liberal  terms  of  compensation  for 
existing  interests.  Some  of  these  amendments  were  adopted 
by  Gladstone;  a  compromise  Was  effected  in  respect  of  the 
others;  and  the  bill,  which  had  practically  occupied  the  whole 
session,  and  had  perhaps  involved  higher  constructive  skill  than 
any  measure  passed  in  the  previous  half-century,  became  law. 
Having  dealt  with  the  Irish  Church  in  1869,  Gladstone  turned 
to  the  more  complicated  question  of  Irish  kind.  So  far  back  as 
the  'forties  Sir  )^.  Peel  had  appointed  a  comnussien,  kAowa 
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from  its  diainnii  is  theOievMi  comiiiaafos,  wfeadi  had  reooiDp 
mended  that  the  Irish  tenant,  in  the  event  of  disturbance^ 
should  receive  some  compensation  for  certain  spedfiod 
improvements  which  he  had  made  in  his  holding. 
Parhamest  neglected  to  give  e€ect  to  these  recom- 
mendations; in  a  coudtiy  where  agriculture  was  the  chief  or 
almost  only  occupation,  the  tenant  remained  at  his  landlord's 
mercy.    In  1870  Gladstone  proposed  to  give  the  tenant  ^ 
pecuniary  interest  in  improvements,  suitable  to  the  holding, 
which  he  had  made  dtber  before  or  after  the  passing  of  tbe  act. 
He  proposed  also  that,  in  cases  of  eviction,  the  smaller  tenantry 
should   recdve   compensation   for   disturbance.    The   larger 
tenantry,  who  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  look  after  their  own 
interests,  were  entirdy  debarred,  and  tenants  enjoying  leases 
were  excluded  from  daiming  compensation,  except  lor  tillages, 
buildings  and  reclamation  of  lands.    A  special  court,  it  was 
further  provided,  should  be  instituted  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
ofthebiU.    Large  and  radical  as  the  measure  was,  reversing  many 
of  the  accepted  principles  of  legislation  by  giving  tbe  tenant-  a 
ffMzsf-partneiship  with  tbe  landlord  in  hii  holding,  no  serious 
opposition  was  made  to  it  in  dther  House  of  Parliament.    Its 
details,  indeed,  were  abuncmtly  criticized,  but  its  prindplcs 
were  hardly  disputed,  and  it  became  law  without  any  substantial 
alteration  of  its  origiiud  provisions.   In  two  sessions  two  branches 
of  the  upas  tree  had  been  summarily  cut  off.    But  parliament 
in  1870  was  not  solely  occupied  with  the  wrongs  of  Irish  tenantry. 
In  the  same  year  Forster,  as  vice-president  of  the  council, 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  great  measure  which  for  the  first  time 
made  education  compulsory.    In  devising  his  scheme,  Forsicr 
endeavoured  to  utilLee,  as  far  as  possible,  the  educational 
machinery  which  had  been  voluntarily  provided  by  various 
religious  organizations.,    He  gave  tbe  institutions,  which  had 
been  thus  established,  the  full  benefit  of  tbe  assistance  which  the 
government  was  prq)ared  to  afford  to  board  schools,  on  their 
adopting  a  consdence  clause  under  which  the  religious  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  parents  of  children  were  protected.    This  provision 
led  to  many  debates,  and  produced  the  first  symptoms  of  dis- 
ruption in  the  Liberal  party.    The  Nonconformists  contended 
that  no  such  aid  should  be  given  to  any  school  which  was  not 
conducted   on   undenominational   prindplcs.    Sup- 
ported by  the  bulk,  of  the  Conservative  party,  Forster 
was  enabled  to  ddeat  the  dissenters.    But  the  victory 
which  he  secured  Was,  in  one  sense,  dearly  purchased. 
The  first  breach  in  the  Liberal  ranks  had  been  made;  and  the 
government,  after  1870,  never  again  commanded  the  same 
united  support  wliich  had  enabled  it  to  pursue  its  victorious 
career  in  the  first  two  sessions  of  its  existence. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  session  of  1870  other  events,  for 
which  the  government  had  no  direct  responsibility,  introduced 
new  difficulties.  War  unexpectedly  broke  out  between 
France  and  Prussia.  Tbe  French  empire  fell;  the 
Gcrmaii  armies  marched  on  Paris;  and  the  Russian 
govermnent,  at  Count  Bismarck's  instigation,  took  advantage 
of  the  collapse  of  France  to  repudiate  the  dause  in  the  treaty  of 
1856  which  neutialized  the  Black  Sea.  Lord  Granville,  who  had 
succeeded  Lord  Clarendon  at  the  foreign  ofBce,  protested  against 
this  proceeding.  But  it  was  everyi^'here  felt  that  his  mere 
protest  was  not  likely  to  affect  the  result;  and  the  government 
at  last  consented  to  accept  a  suggestion  made  by  Count  Bismarck, 
and  to  lake  part  in  a  conference  to  discuss  the  Russian  proposal. 
Though  this  device  enabled  them  to  say  that  they  had  not 
yielded  to  the  Russian  demand,  it  was  obvious  that  they  entered 
the  conference  with  the  foregone  condusion  of  conceding  the 
Russian  claim.  Tbe  attitude  which  the  government  thus  choae 
to  adc^t  was  perhaps  inevitable  in  the  circumstances,  but  it 
confinned  the  impression,  which  the  abandonment  of  the  cause 
of  Dtnmark  had  produced  in  1864,  that  Great  Britain  was  not 
prepared  to  maintain  its  prindples  by  going  to  war.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  British  foreign  office  was  emphasized  by  its  consenting, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  t6  allow  the  claims  of  the  Unii^ 
States,  for  the  depredations  of  the  ''  Alabama,"  to  be  settled 
tudtff  *  rule  only  agreed  upon  in  187 1.    Most  Englishmen  now 
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appreciate  the  wisdom  of  a  concession  which  has  gained  for  them 
the  friendship  of  the  United  States.  But  in  187 1  the  country 
resented  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Granville  had  acted.  What- 
ever credit  the  government  might  have  derived  from  its  domestic 
measures,  it  was  discredited,  or  it  was  thought  to  be,  by  its 
foreign  policy.  In  these  circumstances  legislation  in  1871  was 
•not  marked  with  the  success  which  had  attended  the  government 
in  previous  sessions.  The  government  succeeded  in  terminating 
a  long  controversy  by  aboli^'ng ecclesiastical  tests  at  universities. 
But  the  Lords  ventured  to  reject  a  measure  for  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot  at  elections,  and  refused  to  proceed  with  a  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army.  The  result  of  these 
decisions  was  indeed  remarkable.  In  tbeone  case,  the  Lords 
in  187  2  found  it  necessary  to  give  way,  and  to  pass  the  Ballot  Bill, 
which  they  had  rejected  in  187X.  In  the  other,  Gladstone 
decided. on  abolishing,  by  the  direct  authority  of  the  crown, 
the  system  which  the  Lords  refused  to  do  away  with  by 
kgislation.  But  his  high-handed  proceeding,  though  it  forced 
the  Lords  to  reconsider  their  decision,  strained  the  allegiance  of 
many  of  his  supporters,  and  still  further  impaired  the  popularity 
of  his  administration.  Most  men  felt  that  it  would  have  been 
permissible  for  him,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  to  have 
used  the  queen's  authority  to  terminate  the  purchase  system; 

but  they  considered  that,  as  he  hod  not  taken  this 
2IS«Mu  ^<^**rse,  it  was  not  open  to  him  to  reverse  the  decision 
^^  of  the  legislature  by  resorting  to  the  prerogative. 
Two  appointments,  one  to  a  judicial  office,  the  other  to  an 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  in  which  Gladstone,  about  the  same 
time,  showed  more  disposition  to  obey  the  letter  than  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  confirmed  the  impression  which  'the  abolition  of 
purchase  had  made.  Great  reforming  ministers  would  do  well 
to  recollect  that  the  success  of  even  Liberal  measures  may  be 
dearly  purchased  by  the  resort  to  what  arc  regarded  as  un- 
constitutional expedients. 

In  the  following  years  the  embarrassments  of  the  government 
Were  further  increased.    In  1872  Bruce,  the  home  secretary, 

succeeded  in  passing  a  measure  of  licensing  reform. 

But  the  abstainers  condemned  the  bill  as  inadequate; 

the  publicans  denounced  it  as  oppressive;  and  the 
whole  strength  of  the  licensed  victuallers  was  thenceforward 
arrayed  against  the  ministry.  In  1873  Gladstone  attempted  to 
complete  his  great  Irish  measures  by  conferring  on  Ireland  the 
advantage  of  a  university  which  would  be  equally  acceptable 
to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  But  his  proposal  again 
failed  to  satisfy  those  in  whose  interests  it  was  proposed.  The 
second  reading  of  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority,  and 
Gladstone  resigned;  but,  as  Disraeli  could  not  form  a  govern- 
ment, he  resumed  office.  The  power  of  the  great  minister  was, 
however,  spent;  his  ministry  was  hopelessly  discredited. 
History,  in  fact,  was  rep>eating  itself.  The  ministry  was  suffering, 
as  Lord  Grey's  government  had  suffered  nearly  forty  years 
before,  from  the  effect  of  its  own  successes.  It  had  accomplished 
more  than  any  of  its  supf>orters  had  expected,  but  in  doing  so  it 
had  harassed  many  interests  and  excited  much  opposition. 
Gladstone  endeavoured  to  meet  the  storm  by  a  rearrangement 
of  his  crew.  Bruce,  who  had  offended  the  h'censed  victuallers, 
was  removed  from  the  home  office,  and  made  a  peer  and  president 
of  the  counciL  Lowe,  who  had  incurred  unpopularity  by  his 
fiscal  measures,  and  especially  by  an  abortive  suggestion  for 
the  taxation  of  matches,  was  transferred  from  the  exchequer 
to  the  home  office,  and  Gladstone  himself  assumed  the  duties 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  thereby  created  a  difficulty 
for  himself  which  he  had  not  foreseen.  Up  to  1867  a  minister 
leaving  one  office  and  accepting  another  vacated  his  seat ;  after 
1867  a  transfer  from  one  post  to  another  did  not  necessitate  a 
fresh  election.  But  Gladstone  in  1873  had  taken  a  course  which 
had  not  been  contemplated  in  1867.  He  had  not  been  transferred 
from  one  office  to  another.  He  had  accepted  a  new  in  addition 
to  his  old  office.  It  was,  to  say  the  least,  uncertain  whether 
his  action  in  this  respect  had,  or  had  not,  vacated  his  seal.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  inconvenient  difficulty  with 
which  he  was  thus  confronted  determined  his  policy,  though  he 
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was  probably  insensibly  influenced  by  it.  However  this  may  be, 
on  the  eve  of  the  session  of  1874  he  suddenly  decided  to  dissolve 
parliament  and  to  appeal  to  the  country.  He  announced  his 
decision  in  an  address  to  his  constituents,  in  which,  among  other 
financial  reforms,  he  promised  to  repeal  the  income  tax.  The 
course  which  Gladstone  took,  and  the  bait  which  he  held  out 
to  the  electors,  were  generally  condemned.  The  country, 
wearied  of  the  ministry  and  of  its  measures,  almost  everywhere 
supported  the  Conservative  candidates.  Disraeli  found  himself 
restored  to  power  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  and 
the  great  minister  who,  five  years  before,  had  achieved  so  marked 
a  triumph  temporarily  withdrew  from  the  Jeadership  of  the  party 
with  whose  aid  he  had  accomplished  such  important  results.. 
His  ministry  had  been  essentially  one  of  peace,  yet  its  closing 
days  were  memorable  for  one  little  war  in  which  a  great  soldier 
increased  a  reputation  already  high.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
triumphed  over  the  difficulties  which  the  climate  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  imposes  on  Europeans,  and  brought  a  trouUesome 
contest  with  the  Ashantis  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  history  of  Disraeli's  second  administration*  affords  an 
exact  reverse  to  that  of  Gladstone's  first  cabinet.  In  legislation 
the  ministry  attempted  h'ttle  and  accomplished  less. 
They  did  something  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  publicans,  ***•'■••*• 
whosediscontent  had  contributed  largely  to  Gladstone's  miaituy. 
defeat,  by  amending  some  of  the  provisions  of  Bruce's 
licensing  bill;  they  supported  and  succeeded  in  passing  a  measure, 
brought  in  by  the  primate,  to  restrain  some  of  the  irregularities 
which  the  Ritualists  were  introducing  into  public  worship;  and 
they  were  compelled  by  the  violent  insistence  of  Plimsoll  to  pass 
an  act  to  protect  the  lives  of  merchant  seamen.  Disraeli's 
government,  however,  will  be  chiefly  remembered  for  its  foreign 
policy.  Years  before  he  had  propounded  in  Tancred  the  theory 
that  England  should  aim  at  eastern  empire.  Circumstances  in 
hb  second  term  of  office  enabled  him  to  translate  his  theory  into 
practice.  In  1875  the  country  was  suddenly  startled  at  hearing 
that  it  had  acquired  a  new  position  and  assumed  new  responsi- 
bilities in  Egypt  by  the  purchase  of  the  shares  which  the  khcdive, 
of  Egypt  held  in  the  Suez  Canal.  In  the  following  spring  a  new 
surprise  was  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  a  measure  authoriz- 
ing the  queen  to  assume  the  title  of  empress  of  India.  But 
these  significant  actions  were  almost  forgotten  in  the  presence 
of  a  new  crisis;  for  in  1876  misgovernment  in  Turkey  had  pro- 
duced its  natural  results,  and  the  European  provinces  of  the  Porte 
were  in  a  state  of  armed  insurrection.  In  the  presence  of  a  grave 
danger.  Count  Andrassy,  the  Austrian  minister,  drew  up  a  note 
which  was  afterwards  known  by  his  name,  declaring  that  the 
Porte  had  failed  to  carry  into  effect  the  promises  of  reform  which 
she  had  made,  and  that  some  combined  action  on  the  part  of 
Europe  was  necessary  to  compel  her  to  do  so.  The  note  was 
accepted  by  the  three  continental  empires,  but  Great  Britain 
refused  in  the  first  instance  to  assent  tp.  it,  and  only  ultimately 
consented  at  the  desire  of  the  Porte,  whose  statesmen  seem  to 
have  imagined  that  the  nominal  co-operation  of 
England  would  have  the  effect  of  restraining  the  action  JJjJj?** 
of  other  powers.  Turkey  accepted  the  note  and  tha," 
renewed  the  promises  of  reform,  which  she  had  so  often 
made,  and  which  meant  so  little.  The  three  northern  powers 
thereupon  agreed  upon  what  was  known  as  the  Berlin  Memor- 
andum, in  which  they  denuinded  an  armistice,  and  proposed 
to  watch  over  the  completion  of  the  reforms  which  the  Porte 
had  promised.  The' British  government  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  this  memorandum,  which  in  consequence  became  abortive. 
The  insurrection  increased  in  intensity.  The  snltan  Abdul 
Aziz,  thought  unequal  to  the  crisis,  was  hastily  deposed;  he 
was  either  murdered  or  led  to  commft  suicide;  and  insurrection 
in  Bulgaria  was  stamped  out  by  massacre.  The  story  of  the 
"  Bulgarian  atrocities  "  was  published  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
summer  of  1876.  Disraeli  characteristically  dismissed  it  as 
"  coffee-house  babble,"  but  official  investigation  proved  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  reports  which  had  reached  EngUnd. 
The  people  regarded  these  events  with  horror.  Gladstone, 
emerging  from  hia  retirement,  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
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Turks.  In  a  phrase  which  became  famous  he  declared  that  the 
only  remedy  for  the  European  provinces  of  the  Porte  was  to 
turn  out  the  Ottoman  government  "  bag  and  baggage."  All 
England  was  at  once  arrayed  into  two  camps.  One  party  was 
led  by  Disraeli,  who  was  supposed  to  represent  the  traditional 
policy  of  England  of  maintaining  the  rule  of  the  Turk  at  all 
hazards;  the  other,  inspired  by  the  example  of  Gladstone,  was 
resolved  at  all  costs  to  terminate  oppression,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  distrusted  as  indirectly  assisting  the  ambitious  views  by 
which  the  Eastern  policy  of  Russia  had  always  been  animated. 
The  crisis  soon  became  intense.  In  June  1876  Servia  and 
Montenegro  declared  war  against  Turkey.  In  a  few  months 
Servia  was  hopelessly  beaten.  Through  the  insistence  of  Russia 
an  armistice  was  agreed  upon;  and  Lord  fieaconsfield — for 
Disraeli  had  now  been  raised  to  the  peerage — endeavoured  to 
utilize  the  breathing  space  by  organizing  a  conference  of  the 
great  powers  at  Constantinople,  which  was  attended  on  behalf 
of  Great  Britain  by  Lord  Salisbury.  The  Constantinople  con> 
ference  proved  abortive,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1877  Russia 
declared  war.  For  some  time,  however,  her  success  was  hardly 
equal  to  her  expectations.  TTie  Turks,  entrenched  at  Plevna, 
delayed  the  Russian  advance;  and  it  was  only  towards  the 
close  of  1877  that  Plevna  at  last  fell  and  Turkish  resistance 
coHapsed.  With  its  downfall  the  war  party  in  England,  which 
was  led  by  the  prime  minister,  increased  in  violence.  From  the 
refrain  of  a  song,  sung  night  after  night  at  a  London  music  hall, 
its  members  became  known  as  Jingoes.  The  government  ordered 
the  British  fleet  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  and  go  up  to  Constanti- 
nople; and  though  the  order  was  subsequently  withdrawn,  it 
asked  for  and  obtained  a  grant  of  £6,000,000  for  naval  and  mili- 
tary purposes.  When  news  came  that  the  Russian  armies  had 
reached  Adrianople,  that  they  had  concluded  Some  arrangement 
with  the  Turks,  and  that  they  were  pressing  forward  towards  Con- 
stantinople, the  fleet  was  again  directed  to  pass  the  Dardanelles. 
Soon  afterwards  the  government  decided  to  call  out  the  reserves 
and  to  bring  a  contingent  of  Indian  troops  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Lord  Derby,'  who  was  at  the  foreign  office,  thereupon  retired 
from  the  ministry,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Salisbury.  Lord 
Derby's  resignation  was  everywhere  regarded  as  a  proof  that 
Great  Britain  was  on  the  verge  of  war.  Happily  this  did  not 
occur.  At  Prince  Bismarck's  suggestion  Russia  consented  to 
refer  the  treaty  which  she  had  concluded  at  San  Stefano  to  a 
congress  of  the  great  powers;  and  the  congress,  at  which  Great 
Britain  was  represented  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
succeeded  in  substituting  for  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano 
the  treaty  of  Berlin.  The  one  great  advantage  derived 
from  it  was  the  tacit  acknowledgment  by  Russia 
that  Europe  could  alone  alter  arrangements  which  Europe  had 
made.  In  every  other  sense  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  were  more  favourable  than  those  of  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano.  On  Lord  Bcaconsficld's  return,  however, 
he  claimed  for  Lord  Salisbury  and  himself  that  they  had  brought 
back  "  peace  with  honour,"  and  the  country  accepted  with  wild 
delight  the  phrase,  without  taking  much  trouble  to  analyse 
its  justice. 

If  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  dissolved  parliament  immediately 
after  his  return  from  Berlin,  it  is  possible  that  the  wave  of 
popularity  which  had  been  raised  by  his  success  would  have 
borne  him  forward  to  a  fresh  victory  in  the  constituencies.  His 
omission  to  do  so  gave  the  country  time  to  meditate  on  the  con- 
sequences of  his  policy.  One  result  soon>  became  perceptible. 
Differences  with  Rtissia  produced  their  inevitable  consequences 
in  fresh  complications  on  the  Indian  frontier.  The  Rusuan 
government,  confronted  with  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  in 
eastern  Europe,  endeavoured  to  create  difficulties  in 
Afghanistan.  A  Russian  envoy  was  sent  to  KabuU 
where  Shere  Ali,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Dost 
Mahommed  in  1863,  was  amir;  and  the  British  government, 
alarmed  at  this  new  embarrassment,  decided  on  sending  a  mission 
to  the  Afghan  capital.    The  mission  was  stopped  on  the  frontier 
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by  an  agent  of  Shere  All,  who  declined  to  allow  it  to  proceed, 
llie  British  government  refused  to  put  up  with  an  affront  of 
this  kind,  and  their  envoy,  supported  by  an  army,  continued 
his  advance.  Afghanistan  was  again  invaded.  Kabul  and 
Kandahar  were  occupied;  and  Shere  Ali  was  forced  to  fly,  and 
soon  afterwards  died.  His  successor,  Yakub  Khan,  came  to  the 
British  camp  and  signed,  in  May  1879,  the  treaty  of  Gandamak.' 
Under  the  tenns  of  this  treaty  the  Indian  government  undertook 
to  pay  the  new  amir  a  subsidy  of  £60,000  a  year;  and  Yakub 
Khan  consented  to  receive  a  British  mission  at  Kabul,  and  to 
cede  some  territory  in  the  Himalayas  which  the  military  advisers 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  considered  necessary  to  make  the  frontier 
more  "  scientific. "  This  apparent  success  was  soon  followed 
by  disastrous  news.  The  deplorable  events  of  1841  were  re- 
enacted  in  1879.  The  new  envoy  reached  Kabul,  but  was  soon 
afterwards  murdered.  A  British  army  was  again  sent  into 
Afghanistxm,  and  Kabul  was  again  occupied.  Yakub  Khan, 
who  had  b^n  made  amir  in  1879,  was  deposed,  and  Abdur 
Rahman  Khan  was  selected  as  his  successor.  The  British  did 
not  assert  their  superiority  without  much  fighting  and  some 
serious  reverses.  Their  victory  was  at  last  assured  by  the  ex- 
cellent strategy  of  Sir  Donald  Stewart  and  Sir  Frederick  (after- 
wards Lord)  Roberts.  But  before  the  final  victory  was  gained 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  fallen.  His  policy  had  brought  Great 
Britain  to  the  verge  of  disaster  in  Afghanistan:  the  credit  of 
reasserting  the  superiority  of  British  arms  was  deferred  till  his 
successors  had  taken  office. 

It  was  not  only  in  'Afghanistan  that  the  new  imperial  policy 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  done  so  much  to  encourage  was 
straining  the  resources  of  the  empire.  In  South  Africa  a  &till 
more  serious  difficulty  was  already  commencing.  At  the  time 
at  which  Lord  Beaconsfield's  administration  began,  British 
territory  in  South  Africa  was  practically  confined  to  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal.  Years  before,  in  1852  and  1854  respectively,  the 
British  government,  at  that  time  a  little  weary  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  colonial  ride,  had  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
two  Dutch  republics,  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Powerful  native  tribes  occupied  the  territory  to  the  north  of 
Natal  and  the  east  of  the  IVansvaal.  War  broke  out  between 
the  Transvaal  Republic  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  these 
native  chieftains,  Sikukuni;  and  the  Transvaal  was  worsted 
in  the  struggle.  Weary  of  the  condition  of  anarchy  which 
existed  in  the  republic,  many  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  were 
ready  to  welcome  its  annexation  to  Great  Britain — a  proposal 
favoured  by  the  colonial  secretary,  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  wished 
to  federate  the  South  African  states,  after  the  manner  in  which 
the  North  American  colonies  had  become  by  confederation  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Sir  Theophilus  Shcpstone,  who  was  sent 
to  inquire  into  the  proposal,  mistook  the  opinion  of  a  party  for 
the  verdict  of  the  republic,  and  declared  (April  i877)the  Transvaal 
a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  His  policy  entailed  far  more 
serious  consequences  than  the  mission  to  Afghanistan.  The  first 
was  a  war  with  the  Zulus,  the  most  powerful  and  ^g^  ^^^ 
warlike  of  the  South  African  natives,  who  under  their 
ruler,  Cetewayo,  had  organized  a  formidable  army.  A  dispute 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time  about  the  possession  of  a  strip 
of  territory  which  some  British  arbitrators  bad  awarded  to  the 
Zulu  king.  Sir  Barile  Frere,  who  had  won  distinction  in  India, 
and  was  sent  out  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  government  to  the  Cape, 
kept  back  the  award;  and,  though  he  ultimately  communicated 
it  to  Cetewayo,  thought  it  desirable  to  demand  the  disbandment 
of  the  Zulu  army.  In  the  war  which  ensued,  the  British  troops 
who  invaded  Zulu  territory  met  with  a  severe  reverse;  and, 
though  the  disaster  was  ultimately  retrieved  by  Lord  Chelmsford, 
the  war  involved  heavy  expenditure  and  brought  little  credit 
to  the  British  army,  while  one  unfortunate  incident,  the  death 
of  Prince  Napoleon,  who  had  obuined  leave  to  serve  with  the- 
British  troops,  and  was  surprised  by  the  Zulus  while  reconnoitring, 
created  a  deep  and  unfortunate  impression.  Imperialism, 
which  had  been  excited  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  in  1878, 
and  by  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  a  great  European  power,  fell 
into  discredit  when  it  degenerated  into  a  fresh  expeditioB  into 
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Ali^iaiustAii,  and  tniniMonsirar.witb  a.  savage  Afcfcan  tribe. 
A  period  o£  distress  at  iKHne  iofreased  tbe  diKoateni  wkich  Lord 
Beaconsfidd'a  external  polky  was  exciting;  and,  when  parlia- 
ment was  at  last  dissolved  ia  z88o,  it  leened  no  longer  certain 
that  the  country  would  endorse  the  policy  ol  the  minister,  who 
only  a  short  time  before  had  acquired  such  popularity.  Gladstone, 
emerging  from  his  retirement,  practically  placed  himself  again  at 
the  head  of  the  liberal  party.  In  a  series  of  speeches  in  Mid- 
lothian, wlwre  he  offered  himself  for  election,  he  denounced  the 
whole  policy  which  Lord  Beaconeddd  bad  pursued.  His  im- 
passioned eloquence  did  much  more  than  influence  his  own 
election.  His  speeches  decided  the  contest  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Tbe  Libemb  secured  an  evea  more  surprising  success 
thaa  that  whidi  had  rewarded  the  Conservadvcs  six  years  before, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  queen's  reign,  a  solid  LibenJ  majority, 
independent  of  all  extraneous  Irish  support,  was  returned,  and 
Glafbtone  resumed  in  triimsph  his  old  pcaition  a9  prime  minister. 
The  new  minister  had  been  swept  into  power  on  a  wave  of 
popular  favour,  but  he  inherited  from  his  predecessors  difficulties 
oiy^  in  aln)06t  every  quarter  of  the  world;  and  his  own 
wftHFm  language  had  perhaps  tended  to  increase  them.  He 
''^f^  was  commuted  to  a  reversal  of  Lord  Beacoasficld's 
^^'*'''  policy;  and,  in  politics,  it  is  n^ver  easy,  and  perhaps 
mrely  wise»  suddisnJy  and  violent^  to  change  a  system.  In  one 
quarter  of  the  world  the  new  minister  achieved  much  success. 
The  war  in  Afghanistan,  whidi  had  begun  with  disaster,  was 
creditably  concluded*  A  better  understanding  was  gradually 
^tablished  with  Russia;  and,  before  the  ministry  went  out, 
steps  had  been  taken  which  led  to  the  delimitation  of  the  Russian 
and  Afghan  frontier.  In  South  Africa,  however,  a  very  dilTerent 
result  ensued.  Gladstone,  before  he  accepted  office,  had  de- 
nounced the  policy  of  annexing  the  Transvaal;  his  language 
was  so  strong  that  he  was  charged  with  encouraging  the  Boers  to 
maintain  their  independence  by  force;  his  example  had  naturally 
been  imitated  by  some  of  his  followers  at  the  general  election; 
and,  when  he  resumed  power,  he  found  himself  in  the  difficult 
dilemma  of  either  maintaining  an  arrangement  which  he  had 
declared  to  be  unwise,  or  of  yielding  to  a  demand  which  tbe 
Boers  were  already  threatening  to  support  in  arms.  The  events 
of  the  first  year  of  his  administration  added  to  his  difficulty. 
Before  its  close  the  Boers  seized  Heidelberg  and  established  a 
lepubUc;  they  destroyed  a  detachment  of  British  troops  at 
Bronkhorst  Spruit;  and  they  surrounded  and  attacked  the 
British  garrisons  in  the  TtansvaaL  Troops  were  of  course  sent 
from  England  to  maintain  the  British  cause;  and  Sir  George 
CoUey,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  and  had  experience  in 
South  African  warfare,  was  .made  governor  of  Natal,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  military  command.  The  events  which  im- 
mediately followed  will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  Wholly  mis- 
calculating the  strength  of  the  Boers,  Sir  George  CoUey,  at  the 
end  ol  January  1881,  attacked  them  at  Laing's  Nek,  in  the  north 
of  Natal,  and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Some  ten  days 
afterwards  be  fought  another  action  on  the  Ingogo,  and  was  again 
forced  to  retire.  On  the  a6th  February,  with  some  600  men,  he 
Occupied  a  high  hill,  known  as  Majuba,  which,  he  thought, 
dominated  the  Boer  position.  The  following  day  the  Boers 
attacked  the  hill,- overwhelmed  its  defenders,  and  Sir  George 
CoUcy  was  himself  killed  in  the  disastrous  contest  on  the  summit. 
News  of  these  occurrences  was  received  with  dismay  in  England. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  possible  to  say  a,  good  deal  for  Gladstone's 
indignant  denunciation  of  hb  predecessor's  policy  in  annexing 
the  Tranisvaal;  it  would  have  been  equally  possible  to  advance 
inany  reasons  for  jrevcrsing  the  measures  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
J,  -L  cabinet,  and  for  conceding  independence  to  the 
mgii,  Transvaal  in  xSSo.    But  the  great  majority  of  persons 

considered  that,  whatever  arguments  might  have  been 
tuged  fpr  concession  in  1S80,  when  British  troops  had  suffered 
no  reverses,  nothing  could  be  said  for  concession  in  i88x,  when 
their  arms  had  been  tarnished  by  a  humiliating  disaster.  Great 
countries  can  afford  to  be  generous  in  the  hour  of  victory;  but 
they  cannot  3rield,  without  loss  of  credit,  in  the  hour  of  defeat. 
Unfortunately,  this'  reasoning  was  not  suited  to  Gladstone's 


temperament.  Tlie  justice  or  injustice  of  the  British  cause 
seemed  to  him  a  much  more  important  matter  than  the  vindica^ 
tion  of  military  honour;  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
acknowledge  that  MajutMi  had  altered  the  situation,  and  that 
the  terms  which  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  concede  before 
the  battle  could  not  be  safely  granted  till  military  reputation 
was  restored.  Tl)e  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal  was  decided 
upon,  thou^  it  was  provided  that  the  country  should 
cemain  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  queen.  Even  this  great 
concession  did  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  Boers,  who  were 
naturally  elated  by  their  victories.  Three  years  later  some 
Transvaal  deputies,  with  their  president,  Rruger,  came  to  London 
and  saw  Lord  Derby,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  Lord 
Dcrt»y  consented  to  a  new  convention,  from  which  any  verbal 
reference  to  suzerainty  was  excluded;  and  the  South  African 
republic  was  made  independent,  subject  only  to  the  condition 
that  it  should  conclude  no  treaties  with  foreign  powers  without 
the  approval  of  the  crowa.  (For  the  details  and  deputes  con- 
cerning the  terms  of  this  convention  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  articles  Tkansvaal  and  Suzerainty.) 

Gladstone's  government  declined  in  popularity  from  the  dale 
of  the  earliest  of  these  concessions.  Gladstone,  in  fact,  had 
succeeded  in  doing  what  XmA  Beaconsfield  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish. Annoyance  at  his  foreign  policy  had  rekindled  the 
imperialism  which  the  embarrassments  created  by  Lord  Bcaconsr 
field  had  done  so  much  to  damp  down.  And,  if  things  were 
going  badly  with  the  new  government  abroad,  matters  were  not 
progressing  smoothly  at  home.  At  the  gcnetul  election  of  1880, 
the  borou^  of  Northampton,  which  of  late  years  has  shown  an 
unwavering  preference  for  Liberals  of  an  advanced  type,  returned 
as  its  members  Henry  Labouchcre  and  Charles  Bradlaugh. 
Bradlaugh,  who  had  attained  some  notoriety  for  an  ^  a,»^* 
aggressive  atheism,  claimed  the  right  to  make  an 
affirmation  of  allegiance  instead  of  taking  the  customary  oath, 
which  he  declared  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  meaningless  form,  llie 
speaker,  instead  of  deciding  the  question,  submitted  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House,  and  it  was  ultimately  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  which  reported  against  Bradlaugh's  claim. 
Bradlaugh,  on  hearing  the  decision  of  the  conmiittec,  presented 
himself  at  the  bar  and  offered  to  take  the  oath.  It  was  obiected 
that,  as  he  had  publicly  declared  that  the  words  of  the  oath  had 
no  clear  meaning  for  him,  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  take  it; 
and  after  some  wrangling  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  fresh 
committee,  which  supported  the  view  that  Bradlaugh  could  not 
be  allowed  to  be  sworn,  but  recommended  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  make  the  affirmation  at  his  own  risk.  The  House 
refused  to  accept  the  reconunendation  of  this  committee  when 
a  bill  was  introduced  to  give  effect  to  it.  This  decision  naturally 
enlarged  the  question  before  it.  For,  while  hitherto  the  debate 
had  turned  on  the  techm'cal  points  whether  an  affinnation  could 
be  substituted  for  an  oath,  or  whether  a  person  who  had  declared 
that  an  oath  had  no  meaning  for  him.  could  property  be  sworn, 
the  end  at  which  Bradlaugh's  opponents  were  thenceforward 
aiming  was  the  imposition  of  a  new  reUgious  test — the  belief 
in  a  God — on  members  of  the  House  of  G>mmons.  The  con- 
troversy, which  thus  began,  continued  through  the  parUament 
of  1880,  and  led  to  many  violent  scenes,  which  lowered  the 
dignity  of  the  House.  It  was  quietly  terminated,  in  the  parlia* 
ment  of  1886,  by  the  firm  action  of  a  new  sp<^er.  Mr  Peel, 
who  had  been  elected  to  the  chair  in  1884,  decided  that  neither 
the  speaker  nor  any  other  member  had  the  right  to  intervene  to 
prevent  a  member  from  taking  the  oath  if  he  was  willing  to 
take  iL  Parliament  subsequently,  by  a  new  act,  permitted 
affirmadons  to  be  used,  and  thenceforward  religion,  or  the 
absence  of  religion,  was  no  disqualification  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  atheist,  like  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
tbe  Jew,  could  sit  and  votew 

The  Bradlaugh  question  was  not  the  only  difficulty  with 
which  the  new  government  was  confronted.  Ireland  was  again 
attracting  the  attention  of  politicians.  The  Fenian  move- 
ment had  practically  expired;  some  annual  motions  for  the 
introduction  of  Home  Rule,  made  with  all  the  decorum  of 
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parliamenUiy  usage,  had  been  regularly  defeated.    But  the 
Irish  were  placing  themselves  under  new  leaders  and  adopting 
new  methods.    During  the  Conservative  government  of  1874,  the 
Irish  members  had  endeavoured  to  arrest  attention  by  oiganized 
obstruction.    Their  efforts  had  increased  the  difficulties  of 
government  and  taxed  the  endurance  of  parliament. 
**        These  tactics  were  destined  to  be  raised  to  a  fine  art 
by.Parnell,  who  succeeded  to  the  head  of  the  Irish  party  about 
the  time  of  tHe  formation  of  Gladstone's  government.    It  was 
Pamell's  determination  to  nuike  legislation  impracticable,  and 
parliament  unendurable,  till  Irish  grievances  were  redressed. 
It  was  his  evident  belief  that  by  pursuing  such  tactics  he  could 
force  the  House  of  Commons  to  concede  the  legislation  which 
he  desired.    The  Irish  members  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
legislation  which  parliament  had  passed  in  1869*1870.    The 
land  act  of  1870  had  given  the  tenant  no  security  in  the  case 
of  eviction*  for  non-payment  of  rent;  and  the  tenant  whose 
rent  was  too  high  or  had  been  raiiscd  was  at  the  mercy  of  his 
landlord  It  so  happened  that  some  bad  harvests  had  temporarily 
Increased  the  difficulties  of  the  tenantry,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  large  numbers  of  evictions  were  taking  place  in  Ireland. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  Irish  contended  that  the  relief  which 
the  act  of  1870  had  afforded  should  be  extended,  and  that,  till 
such  legislation  could  be  devised,  a  temporary  measure  should 
be  passed  giving  the  tenant  compensation  for  disturbance. 
Gladstone  admitted  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  and  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  give  effect  to  it    Passed  by  the  Commons,  it  was 
thrown  out  towards  the  end  of  the  session  by  the  Lords;  and 
the  government  acquiesced— perhaps  could  do  nothing  but 
acquiesce — in  this  decision.    In  Ireland,  however,  the  rejection 
of  the  measure  was  attended  with  disastrous  results.    Outrages 
increased,  obnoxious  landlords  and  agents  were  "  boycotted  " — 
the  name  of  the  first  gentleman  exposed  to  this  treatment  adding 
a  new  word  to  the  language;  and  Forster,  who  had  accepted  the 
office  of  chief  secretary,  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  presence  of 
outrage  and  intimidation,  to  adopt  stringent  measures  for 
enforcing  order.    A  measure  was  passed  on  his  initiation,  in 
x88i,  authoiizing  him  to  arrest  and  detain  suspected  persons; 
and  many  well-known  Irishmen,  including  PameB  himself  and 
other  members  of  pariiament,  were  thrown  into  prison.    It  was 
an  odd  commentary  on  parliamentary  government  that  a  Liberal 
ministry  should  be  in  power,  and  that  Irish  members  should 
be  in  prison;  and  eariy  in  i88a  Gladstone  determined  to  liberate 
the  prisoners  on  terms.    The  new  policy— represented  by  what 
was  known  as  the  Kilmainham  Treaty— led  to  the  resignation 
of  the  viceroy,  Lord  Cowper,  and  of  Forster.  and  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  as  their 
successors.    On  the  6th  of  May  1 88  3  Lord  Spencer  made  his  entry 
into  Dublin,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Lord  Frederick, 
unwisely  allowed  to  walk  home  alone  with  Burke,  the  under- 
secretary to  the  Irish  government,  was  murdered  with  his 
compamon  in  Phoenix  Park.    This  gross  outrage  led  to  fresh 
measures  of  coercion.    The  disclosure,  soon  afterwards,  of  a 
conspiracy  to  resort  to  dynamite  still  further  alieruited  the 
sympathies  of  the  Liberal  party  from  the  Irish  nation.  Gladstone 
might  fairly  plead  that  he  had  done  much,  that  he  had  risked 
much,  for  Ireland,  and  that  Ireland  was  making  him  a  poor 
return  for  his  services. 

In  the  meanwhile  another  difficulty  was  further  embarrassing 
a  harassed  government  Thfc  necessities  of  the  khedivc  of  Egypt 
n^  .  had  been  only  temporarily  relieved  by  the  sale  to 
Lord  Beacoflsfield's  government  of  the  Sues  Canal 
shares.  Egyptian  finance,  in  the  interests  of  the  bondholders, 
had  been  placed  under  the  dual  control  of  England  and  France. 
The  new  arrangement  naturally  producedsome  native  resentment, 
and  Arab!  Pasha  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement 
which  was  intended  to  Tid  Egypt  of  foreign  interference.  His 
preparations  eventually  led  to  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
by  the  British  fleet,  and  still  later  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  a 
British  army  under  Sir  Garnet,  afterwards  Lord  Wolseley,  and 
to  the  battle  of  Tell-el-Kebir,  after  which  ArabI  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner.    The  bombardment  of  Alexandria  led  to  the 


immediate  resignation  of  Bright,  whose  presence  in  the  cabinet 
had  been  of  importance  to  the  govemment;  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  broke  up  the  dual  control,  and  nvidli  Great  Britain 
responsible  for  Egyptian  administration.  The  effects  of  British 
rule  were,  in  one  sense,  remarkable.  The  introduction  of  good 
government  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  restored 
confidence  in  Egyptian  finance.  At  the  same  time  it  provoked 
the  animosity  of  the  French,  who  were  naturally  jealous  of  the 
increase  of  British  influence  on  the  NUe,  and  it  also  threw  new 
responsibilities  on  the  British  nation.  For  south  of  Egypt 
lay  the  great  territory  of  the  Sudan,  which  to  some  extent 
commands  the  Nile,  and  which  had  been  added  to  the  Egyptian 
dominions  at  varioufl  periods  between  1820  and  1875.  In  1881 
a  fanatic  sbeiklH-kBOwn  as  the  mahdi^had  headed  an  insur- 
rection against  the  khedive's  authority;  and  towards  the  dose 
of  1883  an  Egyptian  army  under  an  Enfl^ishman,  Colond  Hicks, 
was  annihilated  by  the  mahdi's  followers.  The  insurrection 
increased  the  responsibilities  which  intervention  had  imposed 
on  EngUtnd,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Suakin  to  guard 
the  Uttoral  of  the  Red  Sea;  whUe,  at  the  beginning  of  1884, 
General  Gordon— whose  services  in  China'had  gained  him  a  high 
reputation,  and  who  had  had  previous  experience  in  the  Sudan — 
was  sent  to  Khartum  to  report  on  the  condition  of  affairs.  These 
decisions  led  to  momentous  results.  The  British  expedition  to 
Suakin  was  eng{iged  in  a  series  of  battles  with  Osman  Digna, 
the  mahdi's  lieutenant;  while  General  Gordon,  after 
alternate  reverses  and  successes,  was  uolated  at 
Khartum.  Anxious  as  Gladstone's  ministry  was  to  restrict  the 
sphere  of  its  responsibilities,  it  was  compelled  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion to  relieve  General  Gordon;  and  Lord  Wolsel^,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  command,  decided  on  moving  up  the  Nile  to 
his  .relief.  The  expedition  proved  much  more  difficult  than 
Lord  Wolseley  had  anticipated.  And  -before  it  reached  Its  goal, 
Khartum  was  forced  to  surrender,  and  General  Gordon  and  his 
few  faithful  followers  were  murdered  (January  1885).  General 
Gordon's  death  inflicted  a  fatal  blow  on  the  Liberal  government 
It  was  thooght  that  the  general,  whose  singular  devotion  to 
duty  made  him  a  popular  hero,  had  been  allowed  to  assume  an 
impossible  task;  luu!  been  feebly  supported;  and  that  the 
measures  for  his  relief  had  been  unduly  postponed  and  at  last 
only  reluctantly  undertaken.  The  ministry  ultimately  experienced 
defeat  on  a  side  Issue.  The  budget,  which  Chllders  brought 
forward  as  diancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  attacked  by  the 
Conservative  party;  and  an  amendment  proposed  by  Sir  Midiad 
Hides-Beach,  condemning  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  ^irits 
and  beer,  was  adopted  by  a  small  majority.  Gladstone  resigned 
office,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  who,  after  Lord  Beaconsfidd^s  death, 
had  succeeded  to  the  lead  of  the  Conservative  party,  was  in- 
structed  to  form  a  new  administration. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  new  government,  as  its  first  duty, 
would  be  compelled  to  dissolve  the  parliament  that  had  been 
elected  when  Gladstone  was  enjoying  the  popularit  n^tikim 
which  he  had  lost  so  rapidly  In  office.  But  it  so  happened  JjJ'JJJ^ 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  appeal  to  the  old  con- 
stitucndes.  For,  In  1884,  Gladstone  had  introduced  a  new 
Reform  Bill;  and,  though  its  passage  had  been  arrested  by  the 
Lords,  unofficial  communications  between  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  had  resulted  in  a  compromise  which  had  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  large  and  comprehensive  Reform  Act.  By  tha 
measure,  household  franchise  was  extended  to  the  counties. 
But  counties  and  boroughs  were  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
small  constltuendes,  fbr  the  most  part  returning  only  one 
member  each;  while  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  rdatlve 
weight  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  rductance  to  inffict  disfranchise* 
ment  on  Ireland,  led  to  an  increase  In  the  numbers  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  658  to  670  members.  This  radical  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  dectorate  necessarily  made  the  result  of  the  dections 
doubtfuL  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new  pariiament  comprised 
334  Liberab,  250  Conservatives  and  86  Irish  Nationalists.  It 
was  plain  beyond  the  possibih'ty  of  doubt  that  the  future  de- 
pended 00  the  course  which  the  Irish  NatlonaUsts  might  adopt. 
It  they  threw  in  thdr  lot  with  Gladstone.  Lord  Salisbury's 
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^Qvemment  was  evidently  doomedi    If .  on  the  coatraiy,  they 

{'oined  the  Conservatives,  they  could  make  a  liberal  administra^ 
Ion  impracticable. 

In  the  autumn  of  1885  it  was  doubtful  What  course  the  Irish 
Nationalists  would  take.    It  was  generally  understood  that 

Lord  Carnarvon,  who  had  been  made  viceroy  of 

Ireland,  had  been  in  communication  with  Pamell; 

that  Lord  Salisbury  was  aware  of  the  interviews 
whibii  had  taken  place;  and  it  was  whispered  that  Lord 
Carnarvon  was  in  favour  of  granting  some  sort  of  administrative 
autonomy  to  Ireland.  Whatever  opinion  Lord  Carnarvon  may 
have  formed—and  his  precise  view  is  uncertain— a  greater  man 
than  he  had  suddenly  arrived  at  a  sitnilar  conclusion.  In  his 
election  speeches  Gladstone  had  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  the 
country  returning  a  Liberal  majority  which  could  act  indepen- 
dently of  the  Irish  vote;  and  the  result  of  the  general  election 
had  left  the  Irish  the  virtual  arbiters  of  the  political  situation. 
In  these  circumstances  Gladstone  arrived  at  a  momentous 
decision.  He  recognized  that  the  system  under  which  Ireland 
had  been  governed  in  the  past  had  failed  to  win  the  allegiance 
of  her  people;  and  he  decided  that  it  was  wise  and  safe  to 
entrust  her  with  a  large  measure  of  self-government.  It  wa^ 
perhe^)*  characteristic  of  Gladstone,  though  it  was  unquestion- 
ably unfortunate,  that,  in  determining  on  this  radical  change 
of  policy,  he  consulted  few,  if  any,  of  his  previous  colleagues. 
On  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  Lord  Salisbury's  govern- 
ment was  defeated  on  an  amendment  to  the  address,  demanding 
facilities  for  agricultural  labourers  to  obtain  small  holdings  for 
gardons  and  pasture— the  poKcy,  in  short,  which  was  described 
as  "three  acres  and  a  cow.*'  Lord  Salisbury  resigned,  and 
Gladstone  resumed  power.  The  attitude,  however,  which 
Gladstone  was  understood  to  be  taking  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Rule  threw  many  difficulties  in  his  way.  Lord  Hartington,  and 
others  of  his  former  colleagues,  declined  to  join  his  administra- 
tion; Mr  Chamberlain,  who»  in  the  first  instance,  accepted 
office,  retired  almost  at  once  from  the  ministry;  and  Bright, 
whose  eloquence  and  past  services  gave  him  a  unique  position 
in  the  House,  threw  in  his  lot  in  opposition  to  Home  Rule.  A 
q>Ut  in  the  Liberal  party  thus  b^^,  which  was  destined  to 
endure;  and  Gladstone  found  his  difficulties  increased  by  the 
defection  of  the  men  on  whom  he  had  hitherto  largely  relied. 
He  persevered,  however,  in  the  task  which  he  had  set  himself, 
and  introduced  a  measure  endowing  Ireland  with  a  parliament, 
and  exdudmg  the  Irish  members  from  Westminster.  He  was 
defeated,  and  appealed  from  the  House  which  had  refused  to 
support  him  to  the  country.  For  the  first  time  in  the  queen's 
reign  two  general  elections  occurred  within  twelve  months.  The 
country  showed  no  more  di^>osition  than  the  House  of  Comhiona 
to  approve  the  course  which  the  minister  was  taking.  A  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  new  parliament  were  pledged 
to  resist  Home  Rule.  Gladstone,  bowing  at  once  to  the  verdict 
of  the  people,  resigned  office,  and  Lord  Salisbury  returned  to 
power. 

The  new  cabinet,  which  was  formed  to  resist  Home  Rule,  did 
not  succeed  in  combining  all  the  opponents  to  this  measure. 
iMttHrm  '^^  secessionists  from  the  Liberal  party — the  Liberal 

Unionists,  as  they  were  called — held  aloof  from  it; 
and  Lord  Salisbury  was  forced  to  form  his  cabinet  out  of  his 
Immediate  followers.  The  mtet  picturesque  appointment  was 
that  of  Lord  Randolph  ChurchiO,  who  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
before  many  months  were  over,  Lord  Randolph — unable  to 
secure  acceptance  of  a  policy  of  financial  retrenchment^resigned 
office,  and  Lord  SaUsbury  was  forced  to  reconstruct  his  ministry. 
Though  he  again  failed  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  one  of  the  more  prominent  of  them — Goschen — 
accepted  the  seals  of  the  Exchequer.  W.  H.  Smith  moved  from 
the  war  office  to  the  treasury,  and  became  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  while  Lord  Salisbury  himself  returned  to  the 
foreign  office,  which  the  dramatically  sudden  death  of  Lord 
Idd»leigh,  better  known  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  vacated. 
These  arrangements  lasted  till  1891,  when,  on  Smith's  death. 


the  treasury  and  the  kad  of  the  Commons  were  entrusted  to 
Lord  Salisbury's  nephew,  Mr  Arthur  Balfour,  who  had  made 
a  great  reputation  as  chief  secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  ministry  of  1886,  which  endured  till  1893,  gave  to  London 
a  county  council;  introduced  representative  government  into 
every  English  county;  and  made  elementary  education  free 
throughout  England.    The  alliance  with  the  Liberal  Unionista 
was,  in  fact,  compelling  the  Conservative  government  to  promote 
measures  which  were  not  wholly  consistent  with  the  stricter 
Conservative  traditions,  or  wishes.    In  other  respects,  the  legis- 
lative achievements  of  the  government  were  not  great;  and 
the  time  of  parliament  was  largely  occupied  in  devising  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business,  which  the  obstructive  attitude 
of  the  Irish  members  nutde  necessary,  and  in  discussing  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Nationalist  party  by  The  Times, 
of  complicity  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.    Under  the  new 
rules,  the  sittings  of  the  House  <m  ordinary  days  were  made  to 
commence  at  3  vm.,  and  opposed  business  was  automatically 
interrupted  at  midnight,  while  for  the  first  time  a  power  was 
^en  to  the  majority  in  a  House  of  a  certain  size  to  omdude 
debate  by  what  was  known  as  the  dosuie.    Notwithstanding 
these  new  rules  obstructive  tactics  continued  to  prevail;  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  parliament,  many  members  were  suspended 
for  disorderly  conduct.    The  hostility  of  the  Irish  members  was 
perhaps  increased  by  some  natural  indignaticHi  at  the  charges 
brouj^t  against  PamelL    The  Ti$nes,  in  Aprfl  1887,  printed 
the  facsimile  of  a  letter  purporting  to  be  signed  by  PameU,  in 
which  he  declared  that  be  had  no  other  course  open  to  him  but 
to  denoimce  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  but  that,  while  he 
regretted  ''  the  accident "  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish's  death, 
he  could  not  "  refuse  to  admit  that  Burke  got  ru>  more  than  his 
deserts."    The  publication  ci  this  letter,  and  later  of  other 
similar  documents,  luturaUy  created  a  great  sensation;  and 
the  government  ultimately  appointed  a  q>edal  commission  Of 
three  judges  to  inquire  into  the  charges  and  allegations  that  were 
made.    In  the  course  of  the  inquiry.it  was  proved  that  the 
letters  had  emanated  from  a  man  named  Pigott,  who  had  at  one 
time  been  associated  with  the  Irish  Nationalist  movement,  but 
who  for  some  time  past  had  earned  a  precarious  living  by  writing 
begging  and  threatening  letuis.    Pigott,  subjected  to  severe 
cross-examination  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  (afterwards  Lord 
Russell  of  Killowen),  broke  down,  fled  from  justice  and  committed 
suicide.    His  Bight  practically  settled  the  question;  and  an 
inquiry,  which  many  people  had  thought  at  ita  inception  would 
brand  PameU  as  a  criminal,  raised  him  to  an  infliifttce  which 
he  had  never  enjoyed  before.    But  in -the  same  year  which 
witnessed  his  triumph,  he  was  doomed  to  fall.    He  was  made 
co-reapondeiU  in  a  divorce  suit  brought  by  Captain  O'Shea— 
another  Irishman— for  the  dissolution  of  h^  marriage;  and  the 
disclosures  made  at  the  trial  induced  Gladstone,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Nonconfoonists  generally  throughout  the 
United  Kin^om,  to  request  Pamdl  to  withdraw  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Irish  party.    PameU  refused  to  comply  with 
this  request,  and  the  Irish  party  was  shattered  into  fragmenu 
by  his  decision.    PameU  himself  did  not  long  survive  j,_j.    , 
the  dismption  of  the  party  which  he  had  done  so  dwi^ 
much  to  create    The  exertions  which  he  made  to 
retrieve  his  waning  influence  proved  too  much  for  his  strength, 
and  in  the  autunm  of  1891  he  died  suddenly  at  Brighton. 
Pamdl's  death  radicaUy  altered  the  political  aitoation.    At  the 
general  elections  of,  18S5  oikI  1886  the  enttoce  of  a  strong, 
united  Irish  party  had  exercised  a  dominating  influence.    As  the 
parliament  oif  1886  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  the  di»enrions  among 
the  Irish  members,  and  the  loss  of  their  great  leader,  were 
visibly  sapping  the  strength  of  the  Nationalist*.    At  the  general 
election  of  1893  Home  Rule  was  stiU  the  prominent  aubject 
before  the  eleaors.    But  the  English  Liberals  were  already  a 
Uttle  weary  of  allies  who  were  quarrelling  amonji  themselves, 
and  whose  disputes  were  introducing  a  new  factor  into  poUtics. 
The  political  struggle  virtuaUy  turned  Hot  on  measures,  but  dn 
men.    Gladstone's  great  age,  and  the  marvellous  powers  which 
he  displayed  4I  a  time  when  mott  men  seek  the  repose  oC 
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reUrement,  were  the  chief  causes  which  affected  the  results.  His 
influence  enabled  him  to  secure  a  small  Liberal  majority.  But 
it  was  noticed  that  the  majority  depended  on  Scottidi,  Irish  and 
Welsh  votes,  and  that  England — the  **  predominant  partner," 
as  it  was  subsequently  called  by  Lord  Rosebery — returned  a 
mafority  of  memben  pledged  to  resist  any  attempt  to  dissolve 
the  union  between  the  three  kingdoms. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  Lord  Salisbury's 
government  was  defeated  on  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  sldA 

for  a  fourth  time  Gladstone  became  prime  minister. 
ga^l^j!' In  the  session  of  1893  ^^  again  introduced  a  Home 

Rule  Bill.  But  the  measure  of  1893  differed  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  1886.  In  particular,  the  Irish  were 
no  longer  to  be  eiduded  from  the  imperial  parliament  at 
Westminster.  The  boll  which  was  thus  brought  forward  was 
actually  passed  by  the  Commons.  It  was,  however,  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  The  dissensions  among  the  Irish  themselves,  and 
the  hostility  whidi  English  constituents  were  displaying  to  the 
proposal,  emboldened  the  Peers  to  arrive  at  this  decision.  Some 
doubt  was  felt  as  to  the  course  which  CHadstone  would  take  in 
this  crisis.  Many  persons  thought  that  he  should  at  <Mice  have 
appealed  to  the  country,  and  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
distinct  mandate  froioi  the  constituencies  to  introduce  a  new 
Home  Rule  Bill.  Other  persons  imagined  that  he  should  have 
followed  the  precedent  which  had  been  set  by  Lord  Grey  in  1831, 
and,  after  a  short  prorogation,  have  reintroduced  his  measure  in 
a  new  session.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gladstone  adopted  neither 
of  these  courses.  The  government  decided  not  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet  thit>wn  down  by  the  Peers,  but  to  proceed  with  the  rest 
of  their  political  programme.  With  this  object  an  autumn  session 
was  held,  and  the  Parish  Cbundls  Act,  introduced  by  Mr  Fowler 
(afterwards  Lord  Wolverhampton),  was  passed,  after  important 
amendments,  which  had  been  introduced  into  it  jn  the  House  of 
Lords,  had  been  reluctantly  accepted  by  Gladstone.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  Employers*  Liability  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr  Asquith, 
the  home  secretary,  was  ultimately  dropped  by  Gladstone  after 
passing  aU  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons,  rather  than  that  an 
amendment  of  the  Peers,  allowing  ''contracting  out,"  should  be 
accepted. 

Before,  however,  the  session  had  quite  run  out  (3rd  March 
1894),  Gladstone,  who  had  now  comi^eted  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  laid  down  a  load  which  his  increasing  years  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  sustain  (see  the  article  Gladstone).  He  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Rosebery,  whose  abilities  and  attainments 
had  raised  him  to  a  high  place  in  the  Liberal  counsels.  Lord 
Rosebery  did  not  succeed  in  popularizing  the  Home  Rule 
^^  proposal  which  Gladst<Mie  had  faHed  to  carry.  He 
i^i^gfy,  declared,  indeed,  that  success  was  not  attainable  till 

Eoghmd  was  converted  to  its  expediency.  He  hinted 
that  success  would  not  even  then  be  assured  until  something  was 
done  to  reform  the  constitution  at  the  House  of  Lords.  But  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  refused  to  introduce  a  new  Home  Rule  Bill, 
he  hesitated,  on  the  other,  to  court  defeat  by  any  attempt  to 
reform  the  Lords.  His  government,  in  th^  circumstances, 
while  it  failed  to  conciliate  its  opponents,  ezdted  no  enthusiasm 
among  its  suf^xMrters.  It  was  generally  onderstod,  moreover, 
that  a  large  section  of  the  Liberal  party  resented  Lord  Roscbery's 
appointment  to  the  fint  place  in  the  ministry,  and  thought  that 
the  lead  should  have  been  conferred  on  Sir  W.  Harcourt.  It  was 
an  open  secret  that  these  differences  in  the  party  were  reflected 
in  the  cabinet,  and  that  the  relations  between  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  were  too  strained  toensure either  the  harmonious 
working  or  the  stability  of  the  administration.  In  these  drpum- 
alances  the  fall  of  the  ministry  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
It  occurred— as  often  happens  in  parliament— on  a  minor  issue 
which  no  one  had  foreseen.  Attention  was  drawn  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  insufficient  supply  of  cordite  provided  by  the 
war  office,  and  the  House—notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  the 
war  nrinister  (Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman)  that  the  supply 
was  adequate— placed  the  government  in  a  minority.  Lord 
Rosebery  resigned  office,  and  Lord  Salisbury  for  the  third  time 
became  prime  miniater.  the  d»ke  of  Devonshire,  Mr  Chamberlain 
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and  other  Liberal  Unionists  joining  the  government.  I^ariiament 
was  dissolved,  and  a  new  parliament,  in  which  the  Unionists 
obtained  an  overwhelming  majority,  was  returned. 

The  government  of  iSgz-rSgs,  which  was  succes^vcly  led  by 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Rosebery,  will,  on  the  whole,  be  remembered 
for  Its  failures.  Yet  it  passed  two  measures  which  have  exeidiMl 
a  wide  Influence.  The  Parish  Councils  Act  introduced  electond 
institutions  into  the  government  of  every  parish,  and  in  1894 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  availed  himsdf 
of  the  opportuiuty,  which  a  large  addition  to  the  navy  Invited,  to 
reconstruct  the  death  duties.  He  swept  away  in  doing  so  many 
of  the  advantages  iK^ch  the  owner  of  real  estate  and  the  life 
tenant  of  settled  property  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  drove 
home  a  principle  which  G<»chen  had  tentatively  introduced  a  few 
years  before  by  increasing  the  rate  of  the  duty  with  the  amount 
of  the  estate.  Rich  men,  out  of  their  superfluities,  were  thenco> 
forward  to  pay  more  than  poor  men  out  of  their  necessities. 

The  Unionbt  government  which  came  into  power  in  '1895 
lasted,  with  certain  changes  of  personnel,  till  1905,  with  a  break 
caused  by  the  dissolution  of  1900.  Hbtory  may  hereafter 
conclude  that  the  most  significant  circumstance  of  the  earlier 
period  is  to  be  found  in  the  demonstration  of  loyalty  and 
affection  to  which  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria's 
accession  led  in  1897.  Ten  years  before,  her  jubilee  had  been  the 
occasion  of  enthusiastic  rejoicings,  and  the  queen*s  progress 
through  London  to  a  service  of  thanksgiving  at  Westminster 
had  impressed  the  imagination  of  her  subjects  and  proved  the 
affection  of  her  people.  But  the  rejoicings  of  1 887  were 
forgotten  amid  the  more  striking  demonstrations  ten 
years  later.  It  was  seen  then  that  the  queen,  by  her 
conduct  xmd  character,  had  gained  a  popuhrlty  which  has  hadrn) 
parallel  In  history,  and  had  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  her 
subjects  which  perhaps  no  other  monarch  had  ever  previously 
enjoyed.  There  was  no  doubt  that,  if  the  opinion  of  the  English- 
q)eaking  races  throughout  the  world  could  have  been  tested  by  a 
plebiscite,  an  overwhelming  majority  would  have  declared  that 
the  fittest  person  for  the  rule  of  tne  British  empire  was  the 
gracious  and  kindly  lady  who  for  sixty  years,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy, 
had  so  worthily  discharged  the  duties  of  her  high  position.  This 
remarkable  demonstration  was  not  confined  to  the  British 
empire  alone.  In  every  portion  of  the  globe  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  queen's  reign  excited  interest;  in  every  country 
the  queen's  name  was  mentioned  with  affection  and  respect; 
while  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  vied  with  the  subjects  of  the 
British  empire  in  praise  of  the  queen's  character  and  in  expressions 
of  regard  for  her  person.  Only  a  year  or  two  before,  an  obscure 
dispute  on  the  boundary  of  British  Venezuela  had  brought  the 
United  Sutes  and  Great  Britain  within  sight  of  a  quarrel.  The 
jubilee  showed  conclusively  that,  whatever  politicians  might  say, 
the  ties  of  blood  and  kinship,  which  united  the  two  peoples,  were 
too  close  to  be  severed  by  either  for  some  trifling  cause;  that  the 
wisest  heads  in  both  nations  were  aware  of  the  advantages  which 
must  arise  from  the  closer  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races;  and 
that  the  true  interests  of  both  countries  lay  in  their  mutual 
friendship.  A  war  in  which  the  United  Slates  was  subsequently 
engaged  with  Spain  cemented  this  feeling.  The  government -and 
the  people  of  the  Uniicd  Stales  recognized  the  advantage  which 
they  derived  from  the  goodwill  of  Great  Britain  in  the  hour  of 
their  necessity,  and  the  two  nations  drew  together  as  no  other 
two  nations  had  perhaps  ever  been  drawn  together  before. 

If  the  jubilee  was  a  proof  of  the  closer  union  of  the  many 
sections  of  the  British  empire,  and  of  their  warm  attachment  to 
their  sovereign,  it  also  gave  expression  to  the  "  imperialism  " 
which  was  becoming  a  dominant  factor  in  British  politics.  Few 
people  realized  the  mighty  change  which  in  this  respect  had  bcete 
effected  In  thought  and  feeling.  Forty  years  before,  the  most 
prominent  JE)nglish  statesmen  had  regarded  with  anxiety  the 
huge  responsibilities  of  a  world-wide  empire.  In  1897  the  whole 
tendency  of  thought  and  opinion  was  to  enlarge  the  burden  ol 
which  the  preceding  generation  had  been  weary.  The  extension 
of  British  influence,  the  protection  of  British  interests,  wcr« 
almost  universally  advocated;    and  the  few  statesmen  who 
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repeated  in  tlie  'nineties  the  sentiments  which  would  hswi  been 
generally  acce|>ted  in  the  'sillies,  were  regarded  as  "  Little 
Englaaders."  It  is  important  to  note  the  consequences  which 
these  new  ideas  produced  in  Africa.  Both  in  the  north  and 
in  the  south  of  this  great  and  imperfectly  explored  continent, 
memories  still  dimg  which  were  ungrateful  to  imperialism.  In 
the  north,  the  murder  of  Gordon  was  still  unavenged;  and  the 
vast  territory  known  as  the  Sudan  had  escaped  from  the  control  of 
Egypt.  In  the  south,  war  with  the  Transvaal  had  been  concluded 
by  a  British  defeat;  and  the  Dutch  ^ere  elated,  the  English 
irritated,  at  the  recollection  of  Ma  juba.  In  1 896  Lord  Salisbury's 
government  decided  on  extending  the  Anglo-Egyptian  rule  over 
the  Sudan,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  from  Egypt  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Herbert  (afterwards  Lord)  Khchener  to  Khartum. 
Few  military  expeditions  have  been  more  elaborately  organized, 
or  haVe  achieved  a  more  brBliant  sttccess.  The  conquest  of  the 
country  yrta  achieved  in  three  separate  campaigns  in  successive 
years.  In  September  1B98  the  Sudanese  forces  were  decisively 
beaten,  with  great  slaughter,  in  ther  Immediate  neis^bourhood  cf 
Omdurman;  and  Khartum  became  thenteforward  the 
capital  of  the  new  prbvince,  which  was  placed  under 
Lord  Kitchener's  rule.  Soon  after  this  decisive 
success,  it  was  found  that  a  French  expedition  under 
Major  Marchand  had  reached  the  upper  Nile  and  had  hoisted  the 
French  flag  at  Fashoda.  It  was  obvious  that  the  French  could 
not  be  allow^  to  remain  at  a  spot  which  the  khedive  of  Egypt 
claimed  as  Egyptian  territory;  and  after  some  negotiation,  and 
some  irritatton,  the  Frendi  were  withdrawn.  In  South  Africa 
still  more  liiq>ortant  events* were  in  the  meanwhile  progressing. 
Ever  since  the  independence  of  the  South  African  Republic  had 
been  virtually  conceded  by  the  convention  of  1884,  unhappy 
differences  hiad  prevailed  between  the  Dutch  and  British 
residents  in  the  TransVaal.  The  discovery  of  gold  at  Johannes- 
burg and  elsewhere  in  1885*1886  had  led  to  a  large  inraiigration 
of  British  and  other  colonists.  Johannesburg  had  grown  into 
a  great  and  prosperous  city.  The  foreign  population  of  the 
Transvaal,  which  was  chiefly  Encash,  became  in  a  few  years  more 
numerous  than  the  Boers  themselves,  and  they  complained  that 
they  were  deprived  of  all  p<^tical  r^ts,that  they  were  subjected 
to  uofair  taxation,  and  that  they  were  hampered  in  their  Industry 
and  unjustly  treated  by  the  Dutch  courts  and  Dutch  officials. 
FaiKng  to  obtain  redress, 'at  the  tad  of  1895  certain  persons 
among  them  made  preparatibns  for  a  revcJution.  Dr  Jameson, 
the  administrator  of  Rhodesia,  accompanied  by  some  British 
officers,  actually  invaded  the  Transvaal.  His  force,  utterly 
inade^iuate  for  the  purpose,  was  stopped  by  the  Boers, 
and  he  and  his  fdlow^>fficers  were  taken  prisoners. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  this  raM  on  the  territory  of 
ft  friendly  state  was  totally  unjustifiable.  Unfortunately,  Dr 
Jameson's  original  plans  had  been  framed  at  the  instance  of 
Cecil  Rhodes,  the  prime  minister  at  the  Cape,  and  many  persons 
thought  that  they  ought  to  have  been  suspected  by  the  colonial 
office  in  London.  England  at  any  rate  would  have  had  no  valid 
ground  of  complaint  if  the  leaders  of  a  boccaneeting  force  had 
been  summarity  dealt  with  by  the  Transvaal  authorities^  The 
president  of  the  republic,  Kruger,  however,  handed  over  bis 
prisoners  to  the  British  authorities,  and  parliament  instituted  an 
Inquiry  by  a  select  committee  into  the  circumstances  of  the  raid. 
The  inquiry  was  terminated  somewhat  abruptly.  The  committee 
acquitted  the  colonial  office t>f  any  knowledge  of  the  plot;  but  a 
good  many  suspicions  remained  unanswered .  The  chief  actors  in 
the  raid  were  tried  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  found 
guilty,  and  subsequently  released  after  short  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. Rhodes  himself  wasjmt  removed  from  the  privy  council, 
As  his  more  extreme  accusers  demanded;  but  he  had  to  abandon 
Ikis  career  in  Cape  politics  lor  a  time,  and  confine  his  energies  to 
the  development  of  Rhodesia,  which  had  been  added  to  the 
cittipire  through  his  instrumentality  in  1888-1889. 

Li  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  the  Transvaal  authorities 
»t  once  set  to  work  to  accumulate  armaments,  and  they  succeeded 
In  procuring  vast  quantities  <A  artillery  and  military  stores. 
TheBtfOMl  «onp«nk»eat  ^oukt  undoubtedly  have  been  ctttitled  to 


in^t  that  these  armaments  should  cease.  It  was  obvious  that 
they  could  only  be  directed  against  Great  Britain;  and  no 
nation  is  bound  to  allow  another  people  to  prepare  great 
armaments  to  be  employed  against  itself.  The  criminal  folly  of 
the  raid  prevented  the  British  government  from  making  this 
demand.  It  could  not  say  that  the  Transvaal  government  had  no 
cause  for  alarm  when  Briti^  officers  had  attempted  an  invasion 
of  its  territory,  and  had  beea  treated  rather  as  heroes  than  as 
criminals  at  home.  Ignorant  of  the  strength  of  Great  Britain, 
and  elated  by  the  recollection  of  their  previous  successes,  the 
Boers  themselves  believed  that  a  new  stnig^e  might  give  them 
predominance  in  South  Africa.  The  knowledge  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  Cape  Colony  was  of  Dutch  extraction, 
and  that  public  men  at  the  Cape  sympathized  with  them  in  their 
aspirations,  increased  their  confidence.  In  the  meantime,  while 
the  Boers  were  silently  and  steadily  continuing  their  military 
preparations,  the  British  settlers  at  Johannesburg  —  the 
Uitlanders,  as  they  were  called — continued  to  demand  considorar 
tion  for  their  grievances.  In  the  spring  of  1899,  Sir  Alfred 
Mflner,  governor  of  the  Cape,  met  President  Kruger  at 
Bloemfontcin,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  ^SS:  '^ 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  that  result  by  negotiation* 
He  thought,  at  the  time,  that  if  the  Uitlanders  were  given  the 
franchise  and  a  fair  proportion  of  influence  in  the  legidature,  other 
difficuktes  might  be  left  to  settle  themselves.  The  negotiations 
thus  commenced  unfortunately  failed.  The  discussion,  which 
had  originally  turned  on  the  franchise,  was  enlarged  by  the 
introduction  of  the  question  of  suzerainty  or  supremacy;  and  at 
last,  in  the  bej^ning  of  October,  when  the  rains  of  an  African 
spring  were  causing  the  grass  to  grow  00  which  the  Boer  armies 
were  largely  dependent  for  forage,  the  Boers  declared  war  af>d 
invaded  Natal:  The  British  government  had  not  been  altogether 
happy  in  its  conduct  of  the  preceding  negotiations.  It  was  certainly 
unhappy  in  it5  preparaHons  for  the  struggle.  It  made  the  great 
mistake  of  underrating  the  strength  of  its  enemy;  it  suffered  its 
agents  to  commit  the  strategical  blunder  of  locking  up  the  few 
troops  it  had  in  an  untenable  position  in  the  north  of  Natal. 
It  was  not  surprising,  in  such  circumstances,  that  the  eariier 
months  of  the  war  riiould  have  been  memorable  for  a  series  of 
exasperating  reverses.  These  reverses,  however,  were  redeemed 
by  the  valour  of  the  British  troops,  the  spirit  of  the  British 
nation,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  induced  the  great'autonomous 
colonies  of  the  empire  to  send  men  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
mother  country.  The  gradual  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  the 
appo&itraent  of  a  soldier  t4  genius— Lord  Robcrt»— 4o  the 
supreme  command,  changed  the  military  situation;  and, 
before  the  summer  of  1900  was  concluded,  the  places  which  had 
been  besieged  by  the  Boers — Kimberlcy,  Ladysmith  and 
Mafeking — had  been  successively  relieved;  the  capitals  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  of  the  Transvaal  had  been  occupied;  and 
the  two  republics,  which  had  rashly  declared  war  against  the 
British  empire,  had  been  formally  annexed. 

The  defeat  and  dispersal  of  the  Boer  armies,  and  the  apparent 
collapse  of  Boer  resistance,  induced  a  hope  that  the  war  was 
over;  and  the  government  seized  the  opportunity  In  ^^ 

i<)oo  to  terminate  the  parliament,  which  had  already  JmjS^ 
endured  for  more  than  five  years.  The  election  was 
conducted  with  unusual  bKtemess;  but  the  constituencies 
practically  affirmed  the  policy  of  the  government  by  maintaining, 
almost  unimpaired,  the  large  majority  which  the  Unionists  had 
secured  in  1895.  Unfortunately,  the  expectations  which  had 
been  formed  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  were  disappointed. 
The  same  circumstances  which  had  emboldened  the  Boers  to 
decbre  war  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  hxhiced  them  to  renew  a 
guerilla  warfare  in  the  autumn  of  1900 — the  a|^ix>ach  of  an 
African  summer  supplying  the  Boers  with  the  grass  on  which 
they  were  dependent  for  feeding  their  hardy  horses.  Guerilla 
bands  suddenly  appeared  In  different  parts  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony  and  of  the  Transvaal.  They  interrupted  the  com- 
munications of  the  British  armies;  they  won  isolated  victories 
over  British  detachments;  they  even  invaded  Cape  Colony. 
Thus  the  last  year  of  the  ceatocy  dosed  in  disappointment 
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and  gloom.  The  serious  losses  which  the  war  entailed,  the 
heavy  expenses  which  it  involved,  and  the  large  force  which 
it  absorbed,  filled  thoughtful  men  with  anxiety. 

No  one  felt  more  sincerely  for  the  sufferings  of  her  soldiers,  and 
no  one  regretted  more  truly  the  useless  prolongation  of  the 
struggle,  than  the  venerable  lady  who  occupied  the 
J]*JjJ**^  throne.  She  had  herself  lost  a  grandson  (Prince 
l^„a  Christian  Victor)  in  South-  Africa;  and  sorrow  and 
anxiety  perhaps  told  even  on  a  constitution  so  un* 
usually  strong  as  hers.  About  the  middle  of  January  1901  it 
was  Jcnown  that  she  was  seriously  ill;  on  the  22nd  she  died. 
The  death  of  the  queen  thus  occurred  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  century  over  so  long  a  period  of  which  her  reign  had 
extended. 

The  queen's  own  life  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Victobia, 
Queen),  but  the  Victorian  era  is  deeply  marked  in  English 
Mstory.  puring  her  reign  the  people  of  Great  Britain  doubled 
their  number;  but  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country 
increased  at  least  threefold,  and  its  trade  sixfold.  All  classes 
shared  the  prevalent  prosperity.  Notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  population,  the  roll  of  paupers  at  the  end  of  the  reign, 
compared  with  the  same  roll  at  the  beginning,  stood  as  2  stands 
to  3;  the  criminals  as  i  to  a.  The  expansion  abroad  was  still 
more  remarkable.  There  were  not  200,000  white  persons  in 
Australasia  when  the  queen  came  to  the  throne;  there  were 
neariy  5,000,000  when  she  died.  The  great  Australian  colonics 
vicrt  almost  created  in  her  reign;  two  of  them — Victoria  and 
Queensland — owe  their  name  to  her;  they  all  received  those 
autonomous  institutions,  under  which  their  prosperity  has  been 
built  up,  during  its  continuance.  Expansion  and  progress  were 
not  confined  to  Australasia.  The  opening  months  of  the  queen's 
rtign  were  marked  by  rebellion  in  Canada.  The  close  of  it  saw 
Canada  one  of  the  most  loyal  portions  of  the  Empire.  In  Africa, 
the  advance  of  the  red  line  which  marks  the  bounds  of  British 
dominion  was  even  more  rapid;  while  in  India  the  Punjab, 
Sind,  Oudb  and  Burma  were  some  of  the  acquisitions  added  to 
the  British  empire  while  the  queen  was  on  the  throne.  When 
she  died  one  square  mile  in  four  of  the  land  in  the  world  was  under 
the  British  flag,  and  at  least  one  person  t)ut  of  every  five  persona 
alive  was  a  subject  of  the  queen. 

Material  progress  was  krgely  facilitated  by  industry  and 
invention.  The  first  railways  had  been  made,  the  first  steamship 
had  been  built,  before  the  queen  came  to  the  throne.  But,  so 
far  as  railways  are  concerned,  none  of  the  great  trunk  lines  bad 
been  constructed  in  1837;  Che  whole  capital  authorized  to  be 
spent  on  railway  construction  did  not  exceed  £55,000/300;  and, 
£rve  years  after  the  reign  had  begun,  there  were  only  i8,ooo/>oo 
passengers.  The  paid-up  capital  of  British  railways  in  igoi 
exceeded  £1,100,000,000;  the  passengers,  not  including  season 
ticket-holders,  also  numbered  1,100,000,000;  and  the  sum 
annually  spent  in  working  the  lines  considerably  exceeded  the 
whole  capital  authorized  to  be  spent  on  their  construction  in 
1837.  The  progress  of  the  commercial  marine  was  still  more 
noteworthy.  In  1837  the  entire  commercial  navy  comprised 
2,800,000  tons,  of  which  less  than  100,000  tons  were  moved  by 
steam.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  the  tonnage  of  British  merchant 
vessels  had  reached  13,700,000  tons,  of  which  n\pre  than 
1 1,000,000  tons  were  moved  by  steam.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  it  was  supposed  to  be  impossible  to  build  a  steamer  which 
cotdd  either  cross  the  Atlantic,  or  face  the  monsoon  in  the  Red 
Sea.  The  development  of  steam  navigation  since  then  had 
made  Australia  much  more  accessible  than  America  was  in  1837, 
and  had  brought  New  York,  for  all  practical  purposes,  nearer 
to  London  than  Aberdeen  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign. 
Electricity  had  even  a  greater  effect  on  oommtmlcatioa  than 
steam  on  loconioti<»);  and  electricity,  as  a  practical  invention, 
had  its  origin  in  the  reign.  The  first  experimental  tel^raph 
Ih»e  was  only  erected  in  the  year  in  which  Qutcn  Victoria  came 
to  the  throne.  Submarine  telegraphy,  which  had  done  so  much 
to  knit  the  empire  together,  was  not  perfected  for  many  years 
afterwards;  and  long  ocean  cables  were  almost  entirely  con- 
ttmctcdinthelasthalioftliercifjD.  (S.  W.)     I 


On  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  prince  of  Wales  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Edward  VU.  (g.v.).    The  corona*' 
tion  fixed  for  June  in  the  following  year  was  at  the     ^^ 
last  moment  stopped  by  the  king's  illness  with  appendi-     ^j^jjf 
citis,  but  he  recovered  marvellously  from  the  operation     vn 
and  the  ceremony  took  place  in  August.    His  excellent 
health  and  activity  in  succeeding  years  struck  every  one  with 
astonishment.    The  Boer  War  had  at  last  been  brought  to  an  end 
in  May  1902  (see Transvaal),  and  the  king  had  the  satisfaction  ol 
seeing  South  Africa  settledownandeventually  receive  self-govern- 
ment.   The  political  history  of  his  reign,  which  ended  with  his 
death  in  May  xqio,  is  dealt  with  in  deuil  in  separate  biographical 
and  other  articles  in  this  work  (see  especially  those  on  Lord 
Salisbury,  Mr  A.  J.  Balfour,  Mr  J.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Rosebery, 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr  H.  H.  Asquith„  Mr  D.  Lloyd 
George,  and  on  the  history  of  the  various  portions  of  the  British 
Empire);   and  in  this  place  only  a  sumii;iaiv  need  ht  given^ 
The  king  himself  (see  Edward  VII.),  who  nobly  earned  the  title 
of  Edward  the  Peacemaker,  played  no  small  part  in  the  domestic 
and  international  politics  of  these  years;  andcontemporary  publi- 
cists, who  had  becomcaccustomed  to  Victorian  traditions,  giadttalfrir 
realized  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  constitutional  monarchy; 
there  was  much  more  scope  for  the  initiative  of  a  masculine 
sovereign  in  public  life  than  had  been  supposed  by  the  generation 
which  grew  up  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1862.    Edward 
VI L  made  the  Crown  throi^ghout  all  classes  of  society  a  popular 
power  which  it  had  not  been  in  EngUnd  for  long  ages.    And 
while  the  growing  rivalry  betweep  England  and  Germany,  in 
international  relations,  was  continually  threatening  danger* 
his  influence  in  cementing  British  friendship  on  all  other  sides 
was  of  the  most  marked  description.      His  sudden  death  was 
felt,  not  only  throughout  the  empure  but  throughout  the  world, 
with  even  more  poignant  emotion  than  that  of  Queen  Victoria 
herself,  for  his  personality  had  been  much  more  in  the  forefront. 
The  end  of  his  reign  coincided  with  a  domestic  constitutional 
crisis,  to  which  party  politics  had  been  working  up  more  and 
more  acutely  for  ieveial  y^rs.    The  Tariff  Reform 
propaganda  of  Mr  Chamberlain  {q.v.)  in  1903  convulsed     ^^  ^ 
the  Conservative  party,  and  the  long  period  of  Unionist     utML 
domination  came  to  an  end  in  November  190^    Mr 
Balfour  (f.v.),  who  became  prinse  minister  |n  1902  on  Lord 
Salisbury's  retirement,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  H. 
Campbdl-Bannerman  (9.V.),  as  head  of  the  Liberal  party;  and 
th^  general  election  of  January  1906  resulted  in  an  overwhelming 
victory  for  the  Liberals  and  Uieir  allies,  the  Labour  party  (now 
a  powerful  force  in  politics)  and  the  Irish  Nationalists.    Just 
before  Sir  H.  Campi>ell-Bannerman's  death  in  April  1908  he 
was  succeeded  as  prime  minister  by  Mr  Asquith,  a  leader  of  far 
higher  personal  ability  though  with  less  hold  on  the  affections  of 
his  party.    The  Liberals  had  long  arrears  to  make  up  in  their 
political  programme,  and  their  supremacy  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  an  encouragement  to  assert  their  views  in  legisla- 
tion.   In  several  directions,  and  nota{>ly  in  adniinistratioo,  they 
carried  their  policy  into  effea;  but  the  House  of  Lords  (see 
Paruament)  was  an  obvious  stumbUng-block  to  some  of  their 
more  important  Bills,  and  the  Unionist  control  of  that  House 
speedily  made  itself  felt,  first  in  wrecking  the  Education  Bill  of 
1906,  then  in  throwing  out  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908,  and  finally 
(see  Lloyd  George,  D.)  in  forcing  a  dissolution  by  the  rejection 
of  the  budget  of  1909,  with  its  novel  proposals  for  the  increased 
taxation  of  .land  and  licensed  houses.    The  Unionist  party  in 
the  country  had,  meanwhile,  been  recovering  from  the  Tariff 
Reform  divisions  of  1903,  and  was  once  more  solid  under  Mr 
Biaifour  in  iavour  0/  its  new  and  imperial  policy;  but  the  cam- 
paign against  the  House  of  Lords  started  by  Mr  Lloyd  George 
and  the  Liberal  leaders,  who  put  in  the  forefront  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  statutory  guarantees  for  the  passing  into  law  oif 
measures  ddiberately  adopted  by  the  elected  Chamber,  resulted 
in  the  return  of  Mr  Asquith's  government  to  office  at  the  election 
of  January  iota    The  Unionists  came  back  equal  in  numbers  to 
the  Liberals,  but  the  latter  could  also  count  on  the  Labour  party 
and  ibe  Iiisb  NationaUsts;  and  Uhi  battk  ims  f iiUy  ivmyfd  f<^ 
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4  fratot&I  sttsck  on  tw  powtn  of  the  Second  CoAnbor  wbeo  the 
klBg^  death  ia  Mty  opMt  iU  oilcuktiotta.  This  untbought- 
of  complkatiOD  seemed  to  ict  like  tlie  letting  of  blood  in  an 
apoplectic  patient. 

Tbtt  prince  of  Walea  became  king  as  Geocse  V.  (f.v.),  and  a 
tempOnoy  trace  was  called;  and  the  leign  began  Ivith  a  serkras 

atteaqit  between  the  kfedert  of  the  tw»great  parties, 
^2*^  '  by  private  conference,  to  see  whether  compramise  waa 
^!^y    iMt  poMlble  (see  PAsuaxknt),      .^NUt  from  the 

paiiiamentaiy  cdsis,  fealy  hitigeing  on  the  difficulty 
of  discovering  a  means  by  whidi  the  real  iHU  of  the  people  should 
be  cabled  ottt  without  actnafly  making  the  House  of  Commons 
antoctatically  omnipotent,  bat  also  wfthpat  alkrtnng  the  House 
of  Lords  to  obstruct  a  L&enl  government  merdy  as  the  organ 
of  the  Tory  party,  the  new  king  succeeded  to  a  noble  heritage. 
Tbemonarehy  itMff  waa  popalar,  theoouatiy  was  prosperous  and 
in  good  velatiMis  with  the  world,  esc^t  for  the  increasing  navial 
riviihy  with  Germany,  and  the  consdoosness  of  imperial  solidarity 
had  made  extraordinary  progress  among  afl  the  dominions. 
However  the  domestic  problems  in  the  United  Kingdmn  mi^t 
be  solved,  the  future  of  the  greatness  of  the  En^ish  throne  lay 
with  its  headsh^k  of  an  empire,  loyal  to  the  core,  over  which  the 
tan  never  sets.  (p.  Cb.) 

JQIL— SotJtCES.AND  WSTTESS  OF  ENGLISH  HXSTOXY 

The  attempt  hem  made  to  combine  a  bibliograi^  of  English 
history  with  some  account  of  the  progress  oi  Eni^iki  historical 
writing  is  beset  with  some  difficulty.  The  eridoitial  value  of 
what  a  writer  says  is  quite  distinct  from  the  literary  art  with 
whichhe  says  it;  the  teal  sources  of  history  are  not  the  worics 
of  hiHforianS)  but  records  and  documents  written  with  no  desire 
to  fuBthef  any  literary  purpose.  Domnday  Book  is  unique  as  a 
teurce  of  medieval  hbtory,  but  it  does  not  count  in  the  develop- 
ment of  English  historical  writing.  That  is  quite  a  secondary 
consideration;  for  there  waa  much  English  histozy  before  any 
Englishman  could  write;  and  even  after  he  could  writ^  h^ 
compositions  constitute  a  minor  part  of  the  evidence. 

Our  earliest  mlormation  about  the  land  and  its  people  is  derived 
bom  geological,  ethnological  and  archaeological  studies,  from 
the  remains  in  British  bttiows  and  caves,  Roman  roads,  walls 
and  villas,  coins,  idace-iiames  and  inscriptions.  The  writings 
of  Caesar  and  Tadtus,  and  a  few  scattered  notices  in  other 
Roman  authors,  supplement  this  evidence.  But  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  Tacitus'  Germofiia  is  not  beyond  dilute,  and  that 
light  fa^  centuries  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of  Great 
Britain.  The  history  of  that  conquest  itself  is  mainly  inferential ; 
there  is  thitJUbUis  nanatio  of  Gildas,  vague  and  rhetorical,  moral 
rather  than  historical  in  motive,  and  written  more  than  a  century 
after  the  conquest  had  begun,  and  the  narrative  of  the  Welsh 
Nenniua,  who  wrote  two  and  a  half  centuries  after  Gildas,  and 
makes  no  critical  distinction  between  the  deeds  of  dragons  and 
those  of  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Anglo-Saxons  themselves  could  not 
write  until  Christian  missionaries  had  reintroduced  the  art  at 
the  end  of  the  6th  century,  and  histozy  was  not  by  any  means 
the  first  purpose  to  which  they  af^lied  it.  It  was  first  used  to 
compile  written  statements  of  customs  and  dooms  which  were 
their  nearest  approach  to  law,  and  these  codes  and  charters 
are  the  earliest  written  materials  for  AngkvSaxon  history. 
The  remaiicable  outburst  of  lilerazy  culture  in  Northumbria 
during  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  produced  a  real  historian  in 
Bede;  Bede,  however,  knows  Uttle  or  nothing  of  English 
history  between  450  and  596,  and  he  is  valuable  only  for  the 
7th  and  early  part  of  the  8U1  centuries.  Almost  contemporary 
is  the  Vita  WUJridi  by  Eddius,  but  more  valuable  are  the  letters 
we  possess  of  Boniface  and  Alcuin.  The  famous  Anj^o-Saxon 
Chronicle  was  probably  started  und»  the  influence  of  Alfred 
the  Great  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  Its  chronology 
is  often  one,  two  or  three  years  wrong  even  when  it  seems  to  be  a 
.  contempomry  authority,  and  the  value  of  its  evidence  on  the  con- 
quest and  the  first  two  centuries  after  it  is  veiy  uncertain.  But 
from  Eqsbert's  reign  oti  wards  it  supplies  a  good  deal  of  apparently 


trustworthy  information.  For  Alfred  himself  we  have  also 
Asser's  biography  and  the  Annals  of  St  Neots^  a  very  imaginative 
oompilaUon,  while  most  of  the  stories  which  have  made  Alfred's 
name  a  household  word  are  fabulous.  Even  the  Chronicle 
becomes  meagre  a  few  years  after  Alfred's  death,  and  its  value 
depends  largely  upon  the  ballads  whidi  it  incorporates;  nor  is 
it  materially  supplememed  by  the  lives  of  St  Dunstan,  for 
hagiologists  have  never  treated  historical  accuracy  as  a  matter 
of  moment;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  last  century  of  Anglo- 
SaxoQ  history  is  derived  mainly  from  Anglo-Norman  writers 
wlia  wrote  after  the  NcNrman  Conquest  Some  collateral  light 
on  the  Danish  conquest  oi  England  is  thrown  by  the  Hrims* 
krin^  and  other  materials  cdlected  in  Vigfuason  and  Powell's 
Carpus  PoeHcum  BareaUf  and  for  the  reign  of  Canute  and  his 
sons  there  is  the  contemporary  Eticamium  Emmaet  which  is  a 
dishonest  panegyric  on  the  widow  of  iEthelred  and  Canute. 
For  Edward  the  Confessor  there  is  an  almost  equally  biased 
biography. 

For  the  Nonnan  Conquest  itself  strictly  contemporary  evidence 
is  eactrcmely  scanty,  and  historians  have  exhausted  their  own 
and  their  readers'  patience  in  <lisputing  the  precise  rignificance 
of  some  phrases  about  the  battle  of  Hastings  used  by  Wacc,  a 
Norman  poet  who  wrote  nearly  a  century  after  the  battle.  One 
version  of  the  Ang^b-Saxon  Chronicle  goes  down  to  1079  and 
another  to  Z154,  but  their  notices  of  current  events  are  brief 
and  meagre.  The  Bayeux  tapestry  affords,  however,  valuable 
contemporary  evidence,  and  there  are  some  facts  related  by 
eye-witnesses  in  the  works  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  William 
oif  Jumi^ges.  A  geqpration  of  copious  chroniclers  was,  moreover, 
q>ringing  up,  and  among  them  were  Florence  of  Worcester, 
Henry  of  Himtingdon,  Simeon  of  Durham  and  William  of 
Mahaesbury.  Their  aiiy)ition  was  almost  invariably  to  write  the 
histozy  of  the  world,  and  th^  generally  begin  with  the  Creation. 
They  only  become  original  and  contemporary  authorities 
towards  the  end  of  their  i^pointed  tasks,  and  the  bulk  oi 
their  work  is  borrowed  from  their  predecessors.  Frequently 
they  embody  materials  which  would  otherwise  have  perished, 
but  their  transcription  is  marred  by  an  amoimt  of  conscious 
or  unconscious  falsification  which  seriously  impairs  their 
value.  All  the  above-mentioned  writers  lived  in  the  half- 
centiuy  immediately  following  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  thcic 
critical  acumen  and  their  literary  art  vary  considerably.  William 
of  Malmesbury,  Eadmer  and  Ordericus  Vitalls  attain  a  higher 
historical  standard  than  had  yet  been  reached  in  England  by 
any  one,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Bede.  They  are  not 
mere  annalists;  they  practise  an  art  and  cultivate  a  style; 
history  has  become  to  them  a  form  of  literature.  They  have 
also  their  philo6<^hy  and  interpretation  of  history.  1 1  is  mainly 
a  theological  conception,  blind  to  economic  influences,  and 
attaching  excessive  Importance  to  the  effects  of  the  individual 
action  of  emperors  and  popes,  kings  and  cardinals  Even  their 
characters  are  painted  In  different  colours  according  to  their 
action  on  quite  irrelevant  questions,  as,  for  instance,  their 
benefactions  to  the  monastezy,  to  which  the  historian  happens 
to  belong,  or  to  rival  houses;  and  the  character  once  determined 
by  such  considerations,  history  is  made  to  point  the  moral  of 
their  fortunes,  or  their  fate.  It  is  regarded  as  the  record  of  moral 
judgments  and  the  proof  of  orthodox  doctrine,  and  it  is  long 
before  ecclesiastical  historians  txpA  the  sermon  from  their  text. 

The  line  of  monastic  historians  stretches  out  to  the  close  of 
the  middle  ages.  Most  of  the  great  monasteries  had  their  official 
annalists,  who  produced  such  works  as  the  Annals  of  Tewkesbury, 
Gloucester,  Burton,  Waverley,  Dunstable,  Bermondsey,  Oseney, 
Winchester  (see  Annales  Monasticif  5  vols.,  ed.  Luard,  and  other 
voluznes  in  the  Rolls  series).  Some  of  them  are  mainly  local 
chronicles;  others  are  almost  national  histories.  In  particidar, 
St  Albans  developed  a  remarkable  school  of  historians  extending 
over  nearly  three  centuries  to  the  death  of  Wfacthamstede  in 
1465  (see  Chronica  Monasterii  S,  Albani,  Rolls  series,  7  vols., 
ed.  Riley).  Only  a  few  of  the  235  volumes  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  master  of  the  RoUs,  and  called  the  Rolls  scries, 
can  here  be  mentioned.    Other  medieval  writers  have  been 
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edited  lor  the  eailier  English  Historical  Society;  sone  of  them 
h&ve  been  re-edited  without  being  superseded  in  the  Rolls 
scries.  For  the  reign  of  Stephen  we  have  the  anonymous 
Cesta  Slepkani  in  addition  to  the  writers  already  mentioned, 
several  of  whom  continue  into  Stephen's  reign.  For  Henry  II. 
we  have  William  of  Newburgh,  who  reaches  the  highest  point 
attained  by  historical  composition  in  the  12th  century;  the 
so-called  Benedict  of  Peterborough's  Gesta  Henricif  which  Stubbs 
tentatively  and  without  sulBdent  authority  ascribed  to  Richard 
Filznigel;  Robert  of  Torigni;  and  seven  volumes  of  "  Materiak 
lor  the  History  of  lliomas  Beckct/'  which  contain  some  of  the 
best  and  worst  samples  of  hagiological  history.  For  Richard 
and  John  the  chronicles  of  Roger  of  Hovedcn,  Ralph  de  Diceto 
(Diss),  Gervasc  of  Canterbury,  Ralph  of  Coggcshall,  and  a  btcr 
continuation  of  Hoveden,  known  under  the  name  of  Walfer  of 
Coventry,  arc  the  best  narrative  authorities. 

With  the  accession  of  Henry  UL,  Roger  of  Wendovcr,  the 
first  of  the  St  Albans  school  whose  writings  are  extant,  becomes 
our  chief  authority.  He  was  re-edited  and  continued  after  1236 
by  Matthew  Paris,  the  greatest  of  medieval  historians,,  His  work, 
which  goes  down  to  i25«>,  is  picturesque,  vivid,  and  marked  by 
considerable  breadth  of  view  and  independence  -of  judgment. 
The  story  la  carried  on  by  a  scries  of  jejune  compilations  known 
ks  the  Flores  hisloriarum  (ed.  Luard).  Better  authorities  for 
Edward  I.  are  Rishanger,  Trokelowe  and  Blanefordc,  Wykes, 
Walter  of  Hcmingburgh,  Nicholas  Trevct,  Oxnead  and  Banholo- 
mcw  Cotton,  and  others  contained  in  Stubbs's  Chronkics  of 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  In  the  14th  century  there  is  a 
fiignilicant  deterioration  in  the  monastic  chroniclers,  and  their 
place  is  taken  by  the  works  of  secular  clergy  like  Adam  Murimuth, 
Geoffrey  the  Baker,  Robert  of  Avesbury,  Henry  Knighton  and 
Xht  anonymous  author  of  the  Euhgium  hisloriarum.  Monastic 
history  is  represented  by  Higden's  voluminous  Polyckronicon, 
which  succeeds  the  Flores  hisloriarum.  A  brief  revival  of  the 
St  Albans  school  towards  the  end  of  the  century  is  seen  in  the 
CkronicoH  Anf^liae  and  the  works  of  T.  Walsingham,  which 
continue  into  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  For  Richard  II.  we  have 
also  Malvcme  and  the  Monk  of  Evesham;  for  the  early  Lan- 
castrians, Capgrave,  Elmham,  Otterboume,  Adam  of  Usk; 
and  for  Henry  VI.,  Amundesham,  Whcthamstede,  William  of 
Worcester  and  John  Hardyng,  as  well  as  a  number  of  anonymous 
briefer  chronicles,  edited,  though  not  in  the  R<rfb  series,  by 
J.  Gairdncr,  C.  L.  Kingsford,  N.  H.  Nicolas  and  J.  S.  Davies. 

These  are  the  principal  English  historical  writers  for  the 
middle  ages;  but  as  the  connexion  between  England  and  the 
continent  grew  doser,  and  intemational  relations  developed, 
an  increasing  amount  of  light  is  thrown  on  EngKsh  history  by 
foreign  writers.  Of  these  authorities  one  of  the  earUest  is  the 
Histoire  des  dues  de  Normandie  et  dts  rois  d'Anghtcrre  (ed. 
Michel);  briefer  are  the  Otronique  de  TAnonynie  de  Bithune 
and  the  Histoire  de  Cmllaume  le  Mtrrichal.  A  large  number 
of  French  and  Flemish  chronicles  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War,  by  far  the  most  important  being  Froissart 
(best  edition  by  Luce,  though  Lettenhove's  is  bigger).  Next 
come  Jehan  le  Bel,  Waurin's  Recutil,  Monstrelet,  Chastdlain, 
Juvenal  des  Ursins,  and  more  limited  works  such  as  Crdton's 
Ckronique  de  la  traison  et  mort  de  Richard  II. 

Chronicles,  however,  grow  less  important  as  sources  of  history 
as  time  goes  on.  Thdr  vajue  is  always  dependent  upon  the 
absence  of  the  more  satisfactory  materiab  known  as  records, 
and  these  records  gradually  become  more  copious  and  complete. 
They  develop  with  the  government,  of  whose  activity  and  poUcy 
they  are  the  real  test  and  evidence.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
thing  in  history  is  the  evolution  of  government,  the  development 
of  consdousness  and  a  will  on  the  part  of  the  state.  This  will 
is  expressed  in  records;  and,  as  the  state  progresses  from  infancy 
through  the  stage  of  tutelage  under  the  church  to  its  modem 
**  omnicompctcnce,"  so  its  will  is  expressed  in  an  ever  widening 
end  differentiating  series  of  records.  The  first  need  of  a  govern- 
ment is  finance;  the  earliest  organized  machinery  for  exerting 
its  will  is  the  exchequer;  and  the  eariiest  great  record  in  English 
history  is  Domesday  Book.    It  is  followed  by  a  series  of  exchequer 


records,  caU^  the  Pipe  RoUs»  whicli  bcgiii  iAtlie  eeigB  of  UtBiy  I^ 
and  dating  from  that  of  Heiuy  II.  is  the  Dialogm  de  icacfoHp, 
which  ex|:Iains  in  none  loo  ludd  language  the  intricate  working 
of  t  he  exchequer  system.  It  was  Henry  II.  who  gave  the  fuefttest 
impetus  to  the  devdopment  of  the  macbiaeiy  lor  eipreniog 
the  will  of  the  state.  He  began  with  finaaoe  aad  went  on  to 
justice,  recogoizing  that  justitia  magmim  tm0lmmentum,  the 
administration  of  justice  was  a  great  source  of  revenue.  So 
national  courts  of  law  are  added  to  the  national  exchequer,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  12th  ceAtury  legal  records  become  an  even 
more  important  source  of  history  than  finandal  documenta. 
The  judidal  system  is  descrU)ed  by  Glanvill  at  the  end  d  (he 
lithf  and  by  BractoA  and  Fkta  ii^  tike  x^th  century  (for  the 
exchequer  see  the  Testa  de  Netill  and  the  Red  Book  of  Ike 
Exckegtier).  During  that  period  the  Curia  Regis  threw  off  tiitee ' 
offshoots — the  courts  of  caccfaequer,  king's  bc»ch  and  oomBon 
pleas;  and  records  ol  thdr  judicial  proceedinga  surWve  in  the 
Plea  Rolls  and  Year  Books,  some  of  which  have  been  edit^  lor 
the  Rolls  series,  the  Selden  and  other  sodeties.  Nnmtfous  other 
classes  of  legal  and  administrative  records  gntdually  devdop, 
the  Patent  and  Close  Rcrfls  (first  calenckred  by  the  Reootd 
Ommisdon,  and  subsequently  treated  more  adequately  under 
the  direction  of  the  deputy  keeper  of  the  Recorik),  (Charters 
(which  were  first  grants  to  individuals,  then  to  collective  groups, 
monasteries  or  boroushs,  then  to  classes,  and  finally  expanded — 
as  in  Magna  Carta — mto  grants  to  the  whole  nation),  Escheats. 
Feet  of  Fines,  Inqulsitiones  post  mortem,  Inquisitiones  ad  quod 
damnum,  Pladta  de  Qtso  Warranto,  and  othen  for  whMi  the 
reader  is  referred  ta  S.  R.  ScargiU-Bird'a  Onide  to  the  Primcipal 
Classes  of  Documettis  preserved  in  Ike  Ruord  Office  (3rd  cd^  x^). 
Every  branch  of  administration  oomes  to  be  represeiMM  tn 
records  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  devdoped.  The  evoludon  «f  the 
army  which  won  Cre^y  and  Poitiers  is  accompanied  by  the 
accumulation  of  a  mass  oi  indentures  and  other  ndUtary  docu- 
ments, the  value  of  which  has  been  illuttcated  in  I^  Morrises 
Welsh  Wars  of  Edward  I.  and  Ckorge  Wrottesley%  Cre'o  i^d 
Calais  from  the  Publie  Records.  The  growth  of  na;val  organization 
is  reflected  in  the  Blaek  Booh  of  Ike  Admiralty;  the  growth  ol 
taxation  in  the  Liber  custumarum  and  SubsHy  Rdlt\  the  riae 
of  parliament  in  the  Parliamentary  Writs  Oed.  Palgrave)^  in  tibe 
Rotuli  parliamentorum,  in  the  Official  Return  of  Memhert  eif 
Parliament,  and  in  the  Statutes  of  Ike  Realm;  that  of  Con- 
vocation in  David  Wilkins's  Concilia.  Tht  register  of  the  privy 
council  does  not  begin  until  later  in  the  X4th  century,  oikI  tbun 
b  broken  off  between  the  middle  <rf  the  x^th  and  1539. 

Local  as  well  as  central  government  begets  records  as  it  growt. 
From  the  Exienta  manerii  of  the  X2th  century  we  get  to  iht 
Manorial  Rolls  of  the  xjth,  when  also  we  have  Hundred  RoUs, 
records  of  forest  courts,  of  courts  leet  and  of  coroners'  courts, 
and  a  variety  of  munidpal  documents,  for  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Dr  C.  Gross's  Bibliography  of  Briihk  Munidpal 
History  and  to  Mrs  J.  R.  Green's  more  popular  Teitn  Life  in  Ike 
Fifteenth  Century.  The  munidpal  records  of  London,  fts  hustings 
court  and  dty  companies,  are  too  multifarious  to  descrit)«; 
some  dasses  of  these  documents  have  been  exemplH&ed  in  the 
works  of  Dr  R.  R.  Sharpe.  Ecclesiastical  records  ait  represented 
by  the  episcopal  registers  (for  the  most  part  st!8  unpublished), 
monastic  cartularies,  and  other  documents  rendered  com- 
paratively scarce  by  the  spoliation  of  the  monasferies,  and 
scattered  proceedings  of  ecdesiastical  courts.  (See  also  the 
article  Record.) 

Documents,  other  than  records  strictly  so  called,  begin  to 
grow  with  the  habit  of  correspondence  and  the  necessity  of 
communication.  A  few  letters  survive  from  the  time  of  the 
Norman  kings,  but  the  earliest  collection  of  En^ish  royal  letters 
is  the  Letters  of  Henry  III.  (Rolls  series).  Contemporairy  are  the 
Letters  of  Grossetesle,  and  a  little  later  come  the  Letters  of  Arch^ 
bishop  Peckkam  and  Raine's  Letters  from  Northern  RegiOers 
(all  in  the  Rolls  series).  Private  correspondence  appeared  earfibr 
in  the  votuminoifs  epistles  of  Peter  of  Blois,  ardideacon  of  Bath 
(ed.  Giles).  This  is  a  somewhat  intermittent  source  of  history 
until  we  come  to  the  xsth  century,  when  the  wdl*knowto  PaiUm 
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tdiUn  (ed.  Oalrdner)  begin  a  strram  whkh  never  fails  thereafter 
and  soon  becomes  a  torrent.  Tfae  most  important  scries  of 
official  correspondence  is  the  Papal  LeUers^  calendared  from  1 198 
to  1^04  in  4  vols.  (ed.  Bliss,  Johnson  and  Twemlow).  Subsidiary 
sources  are  Che  Political  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  treatises  like  those 
of  John  of  Salisbury,  Gerald  of  Wales,  and,  later,  WycUffe's 
works,  Nctter's  Paseiculi  Zizaniorum^  Gascoigne's  Loci  e  lUtro 
^eritatuMf  Pecock's  Repressor^  and  the  literary  writings  of 
Chaucer,  Langland,  Gower,  Richard  Rdle  and  others. 

During  the  rsth  century  the  transition,  which  marks  the 
change  from  medieval  to  modem  history,  affects  also  the 
character  of  historical  sources  and  historical  writing.  In  the  first 
place,  history  ceases  to  be  the  exclusive  province  of  the  church; 
monastic  chronicles  shrink  to  a  trickle  and  then  dry  up;  the  last 
of  their  kind  in  £ngland  is  the  Greyfriars  CItronkU  (Camden 
Society),  which  ends  in  1554.  Their  place  is  taken  by  the  cKy 
chronicle  compiled  by  middle<las8  laymen,  just  as  the  Re- 
naissance was  not  a  revival  of  clerical  learning,  but  the  expresnon 
of  new  intellectual  demands  on  the  part  of  the  laity.  Secondly, 
the  definite  disapp<»rance  of  the  medieval  ideas  of  a  cosmopolitan 
world  and  the  emergence  of  national  states  begat  diplomacy,  and 
with  it  an  ever-swelling  mass  of  diplomat  ic  material.  Diplomacy 
had  hitherto  been  occasional  and  intermittent,  and  embassies 
rare;  now  we  ^t  resident  ambassadors  carrying  on  a  regular 
correspondence  (see  Diplomacy).  The  mercantile  interests  of 
Venice  made  it  the  pioneer  in  this  direction,  though  its  representa- 
tives abroad  were  at  first  commercial  rather  than  diplomatic 
agents.  The  Calendar  of  Venetian  Slate  Papers  goes  back  to  the 
14th  century,  but  docs  not  become  copious  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  when  also  the  Spanish  Calendar  begins.  Resident 
Frendi  ambassadors  in  England  only  begin  in  the  i6th  century, 
and  later  still  those  from  the  emperor,  the  German  and  Italian 
states  other  than  Venke.  In  the  third  place,  the  development 
of  the  new  monarchy  involved  an  enormous  extension  of  the 
activity  of  the  central  government,  and  therefore  a  corresponding 
expan^n  in  the  records  of  its  energy. 

The  political  records  of  this  energy  are  the  State  Papers,  a 
class  of  document  which  soon  dwarfs  all  others,  and  renders 
chroniclers,  historians  and  tfae  like  almost  negligible  (Quantities  as 
sources  of  history;  but  in  another  way  their  value  is  enhanced, 
for  these  hundreds  of  thousands  ot  documents  provide  a  test  of 
the  accuracy  of  modem  historians  which  is  imperfect  in  the  case 
of  medieval  cbrontders  and  almost  non-existent  in  that  of 
ancient  writcts.  These  state  papers  are  either  "  foreign  "  or 
**  domestic,"  that  is  to  say,  the  correspondence  of  the  English 
government  with  its  agents  abroad,  or  at  home.  There  is  also  the 
corrc8pon(kn(%  of  foreign  ambassadors  resident  in  England  with 
their  governments.  This  last  class  of  documents  exists  in  England 
tnainly  in  the  form  ol  transcripts  from  the  originals  in  foreign 
archives,  which  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  Venetian 
and  Spanbh  Calendars  of  state  papers.  The  Venetian  Calendar 
had  by  1909  been  carried  well  into  the  ryth  century;  the  Spanish 
(which  includes  transcripts  from  the  Habsburg  archives  at 
Vienna,  Brussels  and  Siraancas)  covered  onfy  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  No  attempt  had 
yet  been  made  to  calendar  the  French  correspondence  in  a  similar 
way,  though  the  French  Foreign  Office  published  some  frag- 
mentary collections,  such  as  the  Corrapondance  de  MM.  de 
Castittom  d  de  MariUac  and  that  of  Odet  de  Selve.  There  are 
other  collections  too  numerous  to  enumerate,  such  as  Ixittenhove's 
edilicm  of  Philip  II.'s  correspondence  relating  to  the  Nethcr- 
laads,  Diegerick  and  Mailer's,  Teulet's  and  Alb^ri's  collections, 
Ihe  French  Documents  intdits  and  the  Spanish  Documenlos 
imediios,  all  containing  state  papers  relating  to  England's 
foreign  policy  in  the  i6th  century.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  state 
papers  are  calendared  in  separate  s^es  and  without  much 
system.  Thus  for  Scottish  affairs  there  are  four  series,  the 
Border  Papers,  the  Hamilton  Papers,  Thorp's  Calendar,  and, 
more  recent  and  complete.  Bain's  Calendar.  For  Ireland, 
besides  the  regukir  Irish  state  papers,  there  are  the  Carew  Papers, 
alipiott  i»  important.  Anarchy,  indeed,  pervades  the  whole 
SMtbod  of  publicaUoD.    For  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  wc  have. 


besides  the  Venctianand  Spanish  Calendars,  only  three  volumes— 
Gairdner's  Letters  and  Papers  of  Richard  IIL  and  Henry  VII, 
and  Campbdl's  Materials  {2  vols.,  Rolls  series).  Then  with  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  begins  the  magnificent  and  monumental 
Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  one  modem  series  for 
which  the  Record  Office  deserves  ui^tinted  praise.  This  is  not 
limited  to  state  papers,  domestic  and  foreign,  nor  to  documents  in 
the  Record  Office;  it  calendars  private  letters,  grants,  &c., 
extant  in  the  British  Museum  and  dsewhere.  It  extends  to 
21  volumes,  each  volume  <x>nsisting  of  two  or  more  parts,  and 
some  parts  (as  in  vol.  iv.)  containing  over  a  thousand  pages; 
it  comprises  at  least  fifty  thousand  documents.  Its  value,  how- 
ever, varies;  the  earlier  volumes  are  not  so  full  as  the  later,  the 
documents  are  not  so  well  calendared,  and  some  classes  are 
excluded  from  earlier,  which  appear  in  t^e  later,  volumes. 

After  1547  a  different  plan  is  adopted,  though  not  consistently 
followed.  Only  state  papers  are  calendared,  and  as  a  rule  only 
those  in  the  Record  Office;  and  the  domestic  are  separated  from 
the  foreign.  Thereat  fault  is  the  neglect  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  state  papers  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Domestic  Calendar 
(the  first  volume  of  which  b  very  inadequate)  extended  in  i<>o9 
in  a  series  of  more  than  seventy  volumes  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
17th  century;  the  mass  of  MSB.  calendared  therein  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  for  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Domestic 
state  papers  fill  over  three  hundred  MS.  volumes.  The  Foreign 
Calendar  had  only  got  to  1582,  but  it  occupied  sixteen  printed 
volumes  against  one  of  the  Domestic  Calendar.  For  the  masses 
of  MSS;  uncalcndared  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  no  guido 
except  the  imperfect  indexes  to  the  Cotton,  Harician,  Lansdowne, 
Additional  and  other  coUections.  Hardly  less  important  than  the 
calendars  are  the  reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission and  the  appendices  thereto,  which  extend  to  over  a 
hundred  volumes;  twelve  are  occupied  by  Lord  Salisbury's 
16th-century  MSS.  at  Hatfield  House.  The  dispersion  of  these 
state  papers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  in  those  days 
treated  not  as  the  property  of  the  state,  but  as  the  private 
property  of  individual  secretaries. 

State  papers  represent  only  one  side  of  the  activity  of  the 
central  govcmmenL  The  register  of  the  privy  council,  extending 
with  some  lacunae  from  1539  to  1604,  has  been  printed  in 
thirty-two  volumes.  The  RoluH  pariiamentorum  end  with 
Henry  VIL,  but  in  1509  begin  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  in  1547  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
These  arc  supplemented  by  private  diaries  of  members  of 
parliament,  several  of  which  were  used  in  D'Ewcs's  Jmtrnals. 
Legal  history  can  now  be  followed  in  a  continuous  scries  of  law 
reports,  beginning  with  Kcilway,  Staunford  and  Dyer,  and 
going  on  with  Coke  and  many  others;  documentary  records  of 
various  courts  arc  exemplified  in  the  Select  Cases  from  the 
star  chamber,  the  court  of  requests  and  admiralty  courts, 
published  by  the  Selden  Society;  and  there  arc  voluminous 
records  of  the  courts  of  augmentations,  first-fruits,  wards  and 
liveries  in  the  Record  Office.  For  Ireland,  besides  the  state 
papers,  there  are  the  Calendars  of  Patents  and  of  Fiants,  and 
for  Scotland  the  Exchequer  Rolls  and  Registers  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  of  the  Great  Seal,  both  extending  to  many  volumes. 

Unofficial  sources  multiply  with  equal  rapidity,  but  it  in 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  collections  of  private  letters,  &c., 
only  a  few  of  which  have  been  published.  The  chronicles, 
which  in  the  15th  century  are  ususdly  meagre  productions  like 
Warkworth's  (Camden  Society),  get  fuller,  espedally  those 
emanating  from  London.  Fabyan  is  succeeded  by  Hall,  an 
indispensable  authority  for  Henry  VIII.,  and  Hall  by  Grafton. 
Other  useful  books  are  Wriotheslcy's  Chronicle  and  Machyn's 
Diary,  and  they  have  numerous  successors;  some  of  their  works 
have  been  edited  for  the  Camden  Society,  which  now  takes  the 
place  of  the  Rolls  series.  The  most  important  are  Holinshcd, 
Stow  and  Camden;  and  gradually,  with  Speed  and  Bacon,  the 
chronicle  develops  into  the  history,  and  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury we  get  such  works  as  Lord  Herbert's  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Hayward's  Edward  VI.,  and,  on  the  ecclesiastical  «de, 
Heylyn,  Fuller,  Bumtt  and  Collier's  histories  of  the  church  and 
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RefonnalioiL  Foze,  wbo  died  in  1587,  indaded-  a  vast  and 
generally  accurate  coUectioD  of  documents  in  hh  Ads  and 
AfonumenU,  popularized  as  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  though  his  own 
contributions  have  to  be  discounted  as  much  as  those  of  Sanders, 
Parsons  and  other  Roman  Catholic  controversialists.  Two  other 
great  collections  are  the  Parker  Society's  publications  (56  vols.), 
which  contain  besides  the  works  of  the  reformers  a  considerable 
number  of  their  letters,  and  Strype's  works  (26  vols.).  The 
naval  epic  of  the  period  is  Hakluyt's  Navigations^  re-edited  in  12 
vols,  in  1902,  and  continued  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims. 

In  the  17th  century  the  domestic  and  foreign  state  papers 
eclipse  other  sources  almost  more  completely  than  in  the  i6tb* 
The  colonial  state  papers  now  become  important  and  extensive, 
those  relating  to  America  and  the  West  Indies  beixig  most 
numerous  (18  vols,  to  1700).  Parliamentary  records  naturally 
expand,  and  the  joumab  of  both  Houses  become  more  detailed. 
ParliamenUry  diarists  like  D'Ewes,  Burton  and  Walter  Yooge, 
only  a  fragment  of  whose  shorthand  notes  in  the  British  Museum 
has  been  published  (Camden  Society),  elucidate  the  bare  official 
statements;  and  from  1660  the  series  of  parliamentary  debates 
is  fairly  complete,  though  not  so  full  or  authoritative  as  it 
becomes  with  Hansard  in  the  19th  century.  Social  ditfrists  of 
great  value  appear  after  the  Restoration  in  Pepys,  Evelyn, 
Reresby,  Narcissus  Luttrell  and  Swift  (Journal  to  Stella),  and 
poUtical  writing  grows  more  important  as  a  source  of  history, 
whether  it  takes  the  form  of  Bacon's  (ed.  Spedding)  or  Milton's 
treatises,  or  of  satires  like  Drydcn's  and  political  pamphlets  like 
Halifax's  and  then  Swift's,  Defoe's  and  Steele's.  CUrendon's 
Great  Rebellion  and  Burnet's  History  of  My  Own  Time  are  the 
first  BKxlecn  attempts  at  contemporary  hbtory,  as  distinct  from 
chronicles  and  annals,  in  England,  although  it  is  diihcult  to 
exclude  the  work  of  Matthew  Paris  from  the  category.  The 
innumerable  tracts  and  newsletters  are  a  valuable  source  for 
the  Civil  Wars  and  Commonwealth  period  (see  J.  B.  Williams, 
A  History  of  English  Journalism,  1909),  while  Thurioe's, 
Clarendon's  and  Nalson's  collections  of  state  papers  deserve  a 
mention  apart  from  the  Domestic  Calendar.  There  is  a  still 
more  monumental  collection— the  Carte  Papers — on  Irish  affairs 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  also  the  Tanner  MSS.  and  other 
collections  have  only  been  very  partially  worked.  The  volumes 
of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission  are  of  great  value  for  the 
later  Stuart  period,  notably  the  House  of  Lords  MSS. 

For  the  i8th  century  the  only  calendars  are  the  Home  Office 
Papers  and  the  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  the  further  spedaliaa- 
tion  of  government  having  made  it  necessary  to  differentiate 
domestic  state  papers  into  several  classes.  But  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  bulk  of  correspondence  in  the  Record  Office 
does  not  diminish.  Outside  its  walls  the  most  important  single 
collection  is  perhaps  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  papers  among  the 
Additional  MSS.  in  the  Brit^  Museum;  the  Stuart  papers  at 
Windsor,  Mr  Fortescue's  at  Dropmore,  Lord  Charlemont's 
(Irish  affairs).  Lord  Dartmouth's  (American  affairs)  andJLord 
Carlisle's,  all  calendarea  by  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission, 
arc  also  valuable.  Chatham's  correqwndenoe  with  colonial 
governors  has  been  published  (2  vols.,  1906),  as  have  the  Crenville 
Papers,  Bedford  Correspondence,  Malmesbury's  Diaries,  Auck- 
land's Journals  and  Correspondence,  Grafton's  Correspondence, 
Lord  North's  Correspondence  with  George  III.,  and  other  corre- 
spondence  in  The  Memoirs  of  Rockingfuim,  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham's  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  Ili.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  Gower's  Despatches,  the  ComWalHs  Correspond- 
ence, Rose's  Correspondence  and  Lord  Colchester's  Correspondence. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  series  of  naval  oecords,  despatches  to 
and  from  naval  commanders,  proceedings  of  courts-martiiU,  and 
logs  in  the  Record  Office  which  have  never  been  properly  utilised. 

Among  unofficial  sources  the  most  characteristic  of  the  i8th 
century  are  letters,  memoirs  and  periodical  literature.  Horace 
Walpole's  Letters  (Clarendon  Press,  16  vols.)  are  the  best  comment 
on  the  history  of  the  period;  his  Memoirs  are  not  so  good, 
though  they  are  superior  to  Wraxall,  who  succeeds  him. 
Periodical  literature  beomies  regular  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  joumab  like  the  Spectator  i   but  seven! 


daily  newspapeo,  indoding  The  Times;  were  founded  during 
the  century.  The  Craftsman  provided  a  vehicle  for  Bolingbroke's 
attacks  on  Walpole,  while  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  and  Annual 
/Sc^tVer  begin  a  more  serious  and  prolonged  career.  Both  contain 
occasional  state  papers,  and  not  very  trustworthy  feports  oC 
pariiamentaiy  proceedings.  The  publication  of  debates  was  not 
authorized  tUl  the  last  quarter  of  the  century;  parUameotaiy 
papers  begin  earlier,  but  only  slowly  attain  their  present  pof- 
'  tcntous  dimensions.  Political  writing  is  at  its  best  fn>m  Halifaic 
to  Cobbett,  and  its  three  greatest  names  are  peiiiapf  Swift, 
"  Junius  "  and  Burke,  though  Steele,  Defoe,  Bolingbroke  and 
Dr  Johnson  are  not  far  behind,  while  Canning's  contributioiis 
to  the  Anti- Jacobin  and  Gillray's  caricatures  require  mention. 

The  sources  for  19th-century  history  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  for  the  x8th.  Diaries  continue  in  the  Creepey  Papers, 
Greville's  Diary,  and  lesser  but  not  leas  voluminous  writers  like 
Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff.  The  most  impoitant  series  of  letters  is 
Queen  Victoria's  (ed.  Lord  Esber  and  A.  C.  Benson,  1908),  and 
the  correspondence  of  most  of  her  prime  ministers  and  many  of 
her  other  advisers  has  been  partially  pubitshed.  Of  political 
biographies  there  is  no  end.  The  great  bulk  of  material,  bofrevcr, 
consists  of  blue<books,  Hansard's  ParHamentory  Debates,  a^d 
newspapers— which  are  better  as  indirect  than  direct  evidenoi. 
The  real  truth  is  not  of  course  revealed  at  once,  and  many  episodes 
in  19th-century  history  are  still  shrouded  by  official  secre^.  In 
this  respect  English  governments  are  more  cautious  or  reactionary 
than  many  of  those  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  access  to 
official  documents  is  denied  when  it  is  granted  elsewhere;  even 
the  lapse  of  a  century  is  not  considered  a  sufficient  salve  for 
susceptibilities  which  might  be  wounded  by  the  whole  truth. 

Meanwhile  the  19th  century  witnessed  a  great  develepmem 
in  historical  writing.  In  the  middle  ages  the  stimulus  to  ivrite 
was  mainly  of  a  moral  or  ecdeaiastkal  nattire,  though  the 
patriotic  impulse  which  had  suggested  the  Angk>-Saaon  Chronicle 
was  perhaps  never  entirdy  absent,  and  the  ecdesiastical  motive 
often  degenerated  into  a  desire  to  l^rify,  sometiuMS  even  by 
forgery,  not  merely  the  church  as  a  whole,  but  the  particular 
monastery  to  which  the  writer  belonged.  As  nationalism 
developed,  the  patriotic  motive  supplanted  the  ecclesiastical, 
and  stress  is  laid  on  the  "  famous  "  history  <rf  England.  Insular 
self-glorification  was,  however,  modified  to  some  extent  by  the 
Renaissance,  which  developed  an  interest  in  other  lands,  and  the 
Reformation,  which  gave  to  much  historical  writai^  a  partisan 
theological  bias.  This  still  colours  most  of  the  "  histories  "  of 
the  Reformation  period,  because  the  issues  of  that  time  are 
living  issues,  and  the  writers  of  these  histories  are  committed 
beforehand  by  their  profession  and  their  position  to  a  particular 
interpretation.  In  the  17th  century  political  partisanship 
coloured  historical  writing,  and  that,  too,  remained  a  potent 
motive  so  long  as  historians  were  either  Whigs  or  Tories. 
Histories  were  often  elaborate  party  pamphlets,  and  this  race 
of  historians  is  hardly  yet  extinct.  Macuilay  is  not  greatly 
superior  in  impartiality  to  Hume;  Gibbon  and  Robertson  wese 
less  open  to  temptation  because  they  avoided  EngUsh  subjects. 
Hallam  deliberately  aimed  at  impartiality,  but  he  could  not 
escape  his  Whig  atmosphere.  Nevertheless,  the  effort  to  be 
impartial  marks  a  new  conception  of  history,  which  is  weH 
expressed  in  Lord  Acton's  admonition  to  his  contributors  in  the 
Cambrvdgie  Modem  History.  Historians  are  to  serve  no  cause 
but  that  of  truth ;  in  so  far  even  as  they  desire  a  line  of  investiga* 
tion  to  lead  to  a  particular  result,  they  are  not,  maintains 
Professor  Bury,  real  historians.  S.  R.  Gardiner  perhaps  at  tained 
most  neariy  this  severe  ideal  among  English  historians,  and 
Ranke  among  Germans.  But,  even  when  all  conscious  bias  is 
eliminated,  the  unconscious  bias  remains,  and  Ranke's  histoiy 
of  the  Reformation  is  essentially  a  middle-class,  even  bourgeois^ 
presentment.  Stubbs's  medievalist  sympathies  colour  his 
history  throughout,  and  still  more  strongly  docs  Fronde's  anti^ 
clericalism.  Freeman's  bias  was  peculiar;  he  is  really  a  West 
Saxon  of  Godwine's  time  reincarnated,  and  his  Somerset  hatred 
of  French,  Scots  and  Merdan  foreigners  sets  off  his  robust 
loyalty  to  the  house  Of  Wessex;    Lecky  and  Crelghton  are  atanott 
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•  III  ilinnliiiiiwlf  ■ifliiiliiiii.  lull  till  inriia  IrfinlTr'r --ir-'"-* 
to  patlicuter  point*  of  viewi,  whJlc  dcncntlc  krnui  pervuki 
Um  baciutias  par*  li  }■  R.Grci),  mai  la  Intcllcclul  lecuUrinn, 
«Uch  »  ■ImoM  rdigkHa  In  hi  IntOBlty  tod  idettum,  iuiiiml 
tlKKnJDi(tfUiltUnd. 

Tbt  liLat  oinlnivcny  about  butocy  It  (ibnhcr  It  i>  ■  idcna 
«c  ui  vt.  It  ia,  erf  cotBH,  both,  ahnply  bcoiUM  tbcre  nul  be 
Kience  In  rvtiy  ait  ml  art  in  every  Bdrncr.  Tbc  antitbeaii 
ii  largely  fabc;  adeiice  layi  atioa  no  uuIyiU,  an  on  (ymbeiis. 
The  tuiLonan  must  apply  tdeollGc  metbods  10  hit  malcriib 

'■nduiistk  metbods  lo  b»  roulU;  hf  iniui  tathit  documcnu 
■ad  then  turn  Chom  into  lileiMure.  Tkc  lelaiivc  imponince 
of  tbo  two  mcthodt  is  B  maltH  dI  diipulc.  Tbcre  are  »me  who 
tlill  mBinlain  tbu  bbtoiy  is  meiely  an  art,  that  the  beit  hiitoiy  i> 
Uk  stoly  (bal  i>  best  loM,  and  that  vbU  ii  mid  h  leu  important 
than  the  my  in  which  it  is  uid.  Ibis  idiaal  genenlly  i^noro 
lecorda.  Olhen  altiicb  little  imporUsce  to  Ibe  lonn  la  wbich 
trathlapreKated;  thgy  arc  concmud  mainly  with  the  principlea 
Ud  DHl  hod>  of  Kieutific  ciilicism,  and  apedaliie  In  palatocnphy, 
diplomatic  and  Murccs.  The  worki  ol  Ihia  acbool  an  kittle  K*d. 
tnt  in  time  ill  reiults  penetrate  tbc  teicbuiK  in  (cbooli  and 
(ulvecaitioi,  and  then  the  pMci  of  literary  bfjlorian*;  it  ia 
rcpresentHi  in  En^nd  by  a  iairiy  good  organiiation,  the  Royal 
lUHorlcal  Society  (with  which  the  Cuaden  Sodfty  ikaa  been 
■malganialed),  and  by  ao  ucdknt  ptriodicai.  Tit  £ii{Iut 
BiMrial  Rttiat  (founded  in  tSfi*),  while  some  sort  oI  piopa- 
landa  Ii  mempled  by  the  Historical  Asaoclation  (started  In 
1^).  Its  lUiidardi  have  also  been  npheld  with  varying  suceera 
in  KreM  co-opentlve  usdertikings,  aucb  as  the  Dklvmaiy  1^ 


.    BiiuoG*ArHv  or  Biiuoeuniiit.-''IV  io«»a  (h  llw 

act*  have  been  eaiiineialed  in  C,  Cnw'a  Stvai  and  LiUnlmrt  ^ 


English  ia  now  conveniently  used  lo 
of  the  English  people  Innn  Iheir  s 
prtunt  day,  llie  various  stages  Ihroi 

diltiaguisbcd  SB  Old,  Middle,  and  New  or  Modem  English, 

:onbnedtolhc  third,  oral  most  cxI ended  to  the  second  and  third 
kf  these  slB£es,  since  the  langitage  aasnmed  in  the  main  the 
/ocabubtry  and  gramnuiical  forma  which  it  now  presents,  tbc 
ildest  or  ioRecled  stage  being  treated  al  a  separate' languigc, 
inder  tbe  lilksol  AtitftSmrm,  wbilc  the  Iranulion  period  whicb 
ronnecu  (be  two  baa  been  called  Jcnt-Som,  Tbis  visw  had 
be  iusliGcatioa  thai,  loolol  upon  by  tbemselvEt,  cither  w 
fchidcs  d[  tboogbt  01  aa  object*  of  iludy  and  anilyjis,  Old 
English  or  Anglo-Saion  and  Modern  English  are,  for  all  pnctiol 
distinct  languages, — as  much  so,  for  example,  as  Latin  and 
ih.  No  amount  ol  CamiliariLy  with  Modern  Englisb, 
ling  its  local  dialects,  would  enable  the  student  10  read 
An^o-Saion,  thrcc-Iourtbs  of  the  vocabulary  of  which  have 


Dwlcdgc  even  ol 


.  alike  i 


•rithin 


EngUsbman  would  acquir 

French  in  less  time  Ihan  il  would  cost  bim  to  attain  to  the  same 
proficwncy  in  Old  English;  so  that  ii  the  test  ol  distinct  lan- 
guage* be  ihcit  degitv  of  practical  difference  from  each  olhet, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  "  Anglo-Saaoo  "  is  a  distinct  language 
from  Modern  English.  But  when  vt  view  tbesubjcct  historically, 
lecogniiing  the  fact  thai  Uvlng  ipeccb  is  subject  lo  continuous 
change  in  ceruin  definite  directions,  detsmnned  by  tbc  con- 

dcvtlOpment  of  which  we  can  trace  the  steps,  and  that,  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  written  malcrlab,  (bb  evolution  appear* 
to  gradual  in  Englisb  that  we  can  nowbore  ditw  distiiKI  Unci 
•cpaiaiing  it*  successive  slagca,  we  recognize  these  slaga  u 
merely  temporary  phases  of  an  individual  whole,  and  speak 
of  the  English  bnguagc  as  used  alike  by  Cyncwulf ,  by  Chaucer, 
by  Shakespeare  and  by  Tennyson.'  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  in  this  wide  sense  the  Englisb  language  includes, 
not  only  the  litcraryor  courtly  forms  of  speech  used  at  successive 
periods,  but  also  the  popfllar  and.  It  may  be,  altogelbcT' unwritten 
dialects  that  eiist  bj  their  sde.  Only  on  this  basil,  indeed,  tan 
wc  speak  of  Old,  Middle  and  Modem  English  u  the  sano 
Arsgiugf,  since  in  actual  fact  Ibe  precise  iiaUa  which  is  aom 
tbe  cultivated  language,  or  "  Standard  English,"  is  not  lb* 
descendant  of  that  diakcl  which  was  tbe  cultivated  language 
or  "£ngliK"of  Alfred,  but  of  a  sister  dialect  then  sunk  in  com- 
parative obscurity, — even  a*  the  direct  d«ceodint  ol  Alfred's 
EngliK  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  non-iiterary  rustic  speech 
of  Wiltabite  and  SomeisetiJiIre.     (^uses  which,  UnguisiicBlly 


rfulei 


sa 


*ng1o. 


SiKoA  dicliooary  gtvn  in  aooo  wntlH  (ir 

compDuods,  but  eacliufjng  ortttDgiaphic  ^ 
cjdit  as  modem  EnglicH  words. 

'  The  practical  eonvmience  of  having  on,  .^. —  .,.  ---^.  , 

same  thing  in  various  scagas  of  development  is  not  affected  by  the 
probability  that  (E.  A.  Fneman  nolwiilisunding}  £■(!•  aod  EngUt 

TBrtcmt'eSarn.  b " 


Sd'Si 


to  Ihtwhole  of  tba  inhal 

:  o(  Ihem.  The  dilleeli  e(  £ir 
j(  what  was  afterwards  Engll 
a  it.  CU  SacHii.  irtiatever  th 
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considered,  im  eztenMl  tnd  aeddcntal^  have  shifted  the 
political  and  inteUcclufal  centre  of  England,  and  along  with  it 
transferred  literary  and  official  patronage  from  one  form  of 
English  to  another  ;  if  the  centre  of  influence  had  happened  to 
be  fixed  at  York  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  both  would 
probably  have  been  negated  for  a  third. 

The  English  language,  thus  defined,  !s  not  "native''  to 
Britain,  that  is,  it  was  not  found  there  at  the  dawn  of  history, 
but  was  introduced  by  foreign  immigrants  at  a  date  many 
centuries  later.  At  the  Roman  Conquest  of  the  island  the 
languages  spoken  by  theiiatives  belonged  all  (so  far  as  is  known) 
to  the  Celtic  branch  o£  the  Indo-European  or  Indo^Germanic 
family,  modem  forms  of  which  still  survive  in  Wak»,  Ireland, 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  Isle  of  Man  and  Brittany,  while  one  has 
at  no  distant  date  become  extinct  in  Comwadl  (see  Celt: 
Language).  Brythonic  dialects,  allied  to  Welsh  and  Cornish, 
were  apparently  spoken  over  the  greater  part  o{  Britain,  as  far 
north  as  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde;  beyond  these  estuaries 
and  in  the  isles  to  the  west,  including  Ireland  and  Man,  GoidcBc 
dialects,  akin  to  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaelic,  prevailed.  The  long 
occupation  of  south  Britain  by  the  Romans  (a.d.  43-409)— a 
period,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  equal  to  that  from  the  Rcforma- 
tiod  to  the  present  day,  or  nearly  as  long  as  the  whole  duration 
of  modern  English-Familiarized  the  provincial  inhabitants  with 
Latin,  which  was  probably  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  towns. 
Gildas,  writing  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  renunciation 
ti  HoBorius  in  410,  addressed  the  British  princes  in  that 
language;^  and  the  linguistic  history  of  Britain  m^ht  have  been 
not  different  from  that  of  Gaul,  Spain  and  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Western  Empire,  in  which  a  local  type  cf  Latin,  giving 
birth  to  a  neo-Latjnic  language,  finally  superseded  the  native 
tongue  except  in  remote  and  mountainous  districts,*  had  not 
the  course  of  events  been  entirely  changed  by  the  Teutonic 
conquests  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries. 

The  Angles,  Saxons,  and  their  allies  came  of  the  Teutonic 
stock,  and  spoke  a  tongue  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic 
brandh  of  the  Indo-Germanic  (Indo-European)  family,  the  same 
race  and  form  of  speech  being  represented  In  modern  times  by 
the  people  and  languages  of  HoUand,  Germany,  Denmark,  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  and  Iceland,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
England  and'faer  colcmies.  Of  the  original  home  of  the  soHcalled 
primitive  Aryan  race  (9-v.),  whose  language  was  the  parettt 
Indo-European,  nothing  is  certainly  known,  though  the  subject 
has  called  forth  many  conjectures;  the  present  tendency  b  to 
seek  it  in  Europe  itself.  The  tribe  can  hardly  have  occupied 
an  extensive  area  at  first,  but  its  language  came  by  degrees  to  be 
diffused  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  some  portion  of 
Asia.  A  mong  those  whose  Aryan  descent  is  g;eiieraUy  recognized 
as  beyond  dispute  are  the  Teutons,  to  irhom  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  belonged. 

The  Teutonic  or  Germanic  people,  after  dwelling  together  in  a 
body,  appear  to  have  scattered  in  various  directions,  their 
language  gradually  breaking  up  into  three  main  groups,  which 
can  be  already  clearly  distinguished  in  the  4th  century  aj>., 
North  Germanic  or  Scandinavian,  West  Germanic  or  haw  and 
High  German,  and  East  Germanic,  of  which  the  only  important 
representative  is  Gothic  Gothic,  often  called  Mocso-Gothic,  was 
the  language  of  a  people  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  who,  passing 
down  the  Danube,  invaded  the  borders  of  the  Empire,  and 
obtained  settlements  in  the  province  of  Mocsia,  whore  their 
language  was  committed  to  writing  in  the  4ih  century;  its 
literary  remains  are  of  peculiar  value  as  the  Oldest  specimens,  by 
several  centuries,  of  Germanic  speech.  The  dialects  of  the 
oivadcrs  of  Britain  belonged  to  the  West  Germanic  branch,  and 
within  this  to  the  Low  Gcrtoan  group,  represented  at  the  present 

*  Th»  works  of  Gildas  in  the  original  Latin  were  edited  by  Mr 
Stevenson  for  the  English  Historical  Society.  There  U  an  Engliith 
tramilatbn  in  Six  Old  Engtisk  CkronicUs  in'Bohn's  Antiquarian 
Kbrary. 

*  As  to  the  continued  existence  of  Latin  in  Britain,  see  further  in 
Rhys'a  Leclures  on  Welsh  Phiiology,  pp.  226-227;  also  Dogatschar, 
Laitiehrt  d.  gr.,  lai.  u.  roman.  Lfhnwortt  im  AttenH.  (Strassbure, 
1868). 


day  by  Dutch,  Frisian,  and  the  vsariAus  "Platt-Dentsdi** 
dialects  of  North  Germany.  At  the  dawn  of  history  the  fort- 
fathers  of  the  English  appear  to  have  been  dwelling  between 
and  about  the  estuaries  and  lower  coxirses  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Wcser,  and  the  adjacent  coasts  and  isles;  at  the  present  day  the 
most  English  or  Angli-form  dialects  of  the  European  contihent 
are  hdkl  to  be  those  of  the  North  Frisianrislands  of  Aourum  and 
Sylt,  on  this  west  coast  of  Schleswig.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  Frieatand  has  been  swept  away  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  disjecta,  membra  of  the 
Frisian  race,  pressed  by  the  sea  in  front  and  more  powerful 
nationalities  behind,  are  found  only  in  isolated  fragments  from  the 
Zuider  Zee  to  the  coasts  of  Denmark.  Many  Frisians  accom- 
panied the  Angles  and  Saxons  to  Britain,  and  Old  English  was 
in  many  respects  more  closely  connected  with  Old  Frisian  than 
with  any  other  Low  German  dialect.  Of  the  Geatas,  Eotas  or 
"  Jutes,"  who,  according  to  Bede,  occupied  Kent  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  4md  formed  a  third  tribe  along  with  the  Angles  and 
Saxons,  it  a  di6&cult  to  speak  linguistically.  The  speech  of 
Kent  certainly  formed  a  distinct  dialect  in  both  the  Old  English 
and  the  Middle  En^i^  periods,  but  it  has  tended  to  be  assin^lated 
more  and  more  to  neighbouring  southern  dialects,  and  is  at  the 
present 'day  identical  with  that  of  Sussex,  one  of  the  old  SaxbQ 
kingdoms.  Whether  the  speech  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  e^r  showed 
the  same  characteristic  differences  as  that  of  Rent  cannot  now  be 
ucertoined,  but  its  modern  dialect  differs  in  no  respect  from  that 
of  Hunpshire,  and  shows  no  special  connexion  with  that  of  Kent. 
It  is  at  least  entirely  dovbtful  whether  Bede's  Geatas  came  from 
Jutland;  on  lingiilstic  grounds  we  shoukl  expect  that  they 
occupied  a  district  Ijring  not  to  the  north  of  the  Angles,  but 
between  these  and  the  old  Saxons. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  the  language  of  the  Germanic 
invaders  of  Britain  that  exbt  point  to  three  well-marked  dialect 
groups:  the  Anglian  (in  which  a  further  distinction  may  be 
made  between  the  Northumbrian  and  the  Mercian,  or  South- 
Humbrian);  the  Saxon,  generally  called  West-Saxon  from  the 
almost  total  lack  of  sources  outside  the  West-Saxon  domain; 
and  the  Kentish.  The  Kentish  and  West -Saxon  ore  sometimes, 
especially  in  later  times,  grouped  together  as  southern  dialects  as 
opposed  to  midland  and  northern.  These  three  groups  were 
distingubhed  from  each  other  by  characteristic  points  of  phono- 
logy and  inflection.  Speaking  generally,  the  Anglian  dialects  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  certain  normal  West^Saxon 
vowel-changes,  and  the  presence  of  others  not  found  in  West- 
Saxon,  and  also  by  a  strong  tendency  to  confuse  and  simplify 
inflections,  in  all  which  points,  moreover,  Northumbrian  tended  to 
deviate  more  widely  than  Mercian.  Kentish,  on  the  other  hand, 
occupied  a  position  intermediate  between  Anglian  and  West- 
Saxon,  cariy  Kentish  approaching  more  nearly  to  Mercian, 
owing  perhaps  to  early  historical  connexion  between  the  two,  and 
late  Kentish  tending  to  conform  to  West-Saxon  characteristics, 
while  retaining  several  points  in  common  with  Anglian.  Thou^ 
we  cannot  be  certain  tliat  these  dialectal  divergences  date  from  a 
period  previous  to  the  occupation  of  Britain,  such  evidence  as 
can  be  deduced  points  to  the  existciice  of  differences  already  on 
the  continent,  the  three  dialccu  corresponding  in  all  likelihood 
to  Bedc's  three  tribes,  the  Angles,  Saxons  and  Geatas. 

As  it  was  amongst  the  Euj^  or  Ancles  o(  Northumbria  that 
literary  culture  first  appeared,  and  as  an  Angle  or  Bn^isc  dii(lect 
was  the  first  to  be  used  for  veniacular  literature,  Bnglisc  came 
cvcnt^ually  to  be  a  general  name  for  all  forms  of  the  vernacular 
OS  opposed  to  Latin,  &c;  and  even  when  the  West-Soxon  df 
Alfred  became  in  its  turn  the  literary  or  claKical  form  of  tpeedi, 
it  was  still  called  Bnglisc  or  English.  The  origin  of  the  name 
A  n^u/-5ea»2n(Anglo-Saxons)  hasbpen  disputed,some  maintaining 
that  it  means  a  union  of  Angles  and  Saxons,  others  (with  better 
foundation)  that  it  meant  English  Saxons^  or  Saxons  of  England 
or  of  the  Angcl-cynn  as  distinguished  from  Saxons  of  the 
Continent  Osec  New  English  Dictitfnary,  s,9.).  Its  modern  uie  is 
mainly  due  to  the  little  band  of  scholars  who  in  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries  tamed  their  attention  tD  the  loni^orgotteB 
languageof  Alfred  and  iElfric,  which,  as  itdUfered  so  greatly  from 
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As  EagfiA  ef  thdr  ova^iy-,  Ui^  faaad  K  coovenieet  to  ^it- 
tingiijih bjra  umc  vfaidins applied  to  thenuelve  by  ibov  wbe 
qxAe  lt.<  1^>  thoe  adidm  "  Aiicl»&ion  "  and  "  English  " 
weic  Kpantcd  by  a  goU  whicb  itnaanaervcd  for  lalcr  bcbi>lai~ 
iUp  to  bridge  acroB,  and  ibow  tbc  tnatorical  OHituniily  of  Ihc 
EngUihafiUiga. 

As  tlnadr  binted,  tbc  Engltsli  linguige,  [n  the  laiik  Miue, 
pracnti  llim  miin  (tlga  of  devtlapnwnt — OM,  Micidle  and 
Modern — dlatiDguiahed  by  thdr  JnflccIionaJ  charHctcrislccs- 
The  latter  can  be  bat  ninunariad  in  tlte  wotds  of  Dr  Heniy 
Sweet  In  his  Hiilaj  of  EHglisk  SihikJi:'  "OJd  English  Is  ibe 
period  ol  full  inflectiorB  (mumi,  gifa*.  cam).  Middle  English  al 
litdled  infections  (naamn,  {im,  caare),  and  Uodem  Engliih  oi 
k5l'intixtiol»(tKniK,[at,iarttHSm,ia,tir).    We  have  besides 

by  sliie,  and  another  ia  which  hnal  e  fwhh  olhrr  endings)  is 
beginning  to  drop."  By  (oj(  inflections  it  is  meant  that  only  very 
fe4  remain,  and  thoGO  mostly  Don-syilabic,  aa  the  s  in  tloncj  and 
iovts,  the  -id  In  lovef,  Ibe  -r  in  their,  a>  contrasted  with  tbc  Old 
English  stAn-aj,  iuiaC,  luf-oi^  atKl  lul-eJ^^m,  ^6rra,  Each  of 
these  periodi  may  also  be  divided  into  tro  or  ihieet  but  from 
the  want  ol  materials  it  is  difficutt  to  malce  toy  such  divinoa  far 
■n  dialMIs  alike  in  the  But. 

A>  10  the  chtoDolDgy  of  lie  successive  stages,  It  b  el  course 
bnpoeslbk  to  laj  do«n  any  eicliislve  series  oi  dates,  ainca  Ihe 
Bngubtlc  changes  wen  inevitably  gradud,  and  also  niade  Ibcni' 
aelvealelt  in  some  porta  of  the  country  much  eailiet  thaniaothcrs, 
Ibcnartb  being  always  in  advance  of  the  midUnd.aiidtbciouih 
Diucb  Itler  In  Ita  changes.  II  is  easy  lo  piHnt  (o  periods  at  which 
Old,  Middle  and  Uodem  English  were  fully  developed,  but  much 
hss  easy  to  draw  lines  separating  these  stagea;  and  even  if  we 
tecogniae  between  each  part  a  "  transition  "  period  or  blage,  the 
dclcrminulan  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  will  to  a  ccrtiin 
eilenllx  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  bearing  Iheae  consideralioni 
In  mind,  and  having  epecial  reference  to  (he  midland  dialed 
from  which  btetaty  Englsb  la  mainly  descended,  the  foliowjng 
may  be  given  aa  appmiimale  datea,  which  If  they  do  not 
dtinarcale  the  succwfve  stages,  at  leeit  include  them: — 
Old  English  or  Ansfo-Saion  ...  to  i?oo 

TriiwiS.iiOldEn|;lishr3eiii>-Sa»onT  .  tiooloiijo 
Earty  Middle  Eae'oh  .       .       .'     .     neoiojaso 

(NDrnaU  Middle  Eaaliih  ....  lajatai^oo 
LateaodTranailiDii  Middle  English  .  .  i^oatD  14SJ 
Eaily  Modem  or  Tudor  Enaiiih  .  .  ;  u8jiai6ii 
SeventeenlhccnlurYrransilion  '*■••  "<  "J"» 

UukraorcurnatEriiliA    . 
Dr  Sweet  has  reckoned  f^ansilion  ( 
from  losolo  trso.  Middle  English 
Transition  Middle  En^iib  (Middli 
AstotheOldTransiiioJ  '    " 

The  Old  Ehcush  « 
Britain,  wu  higbty  inlleclicinai,  though  its  ioflectii 
when  ii  becomes  known  to  ui  were  not  to  full  as  those  of  thi 
eariiet  Gothic,  and  onulderaUy  less  lo  than  Iboso  of  Greek  and 
Latin  during  their  classical  periods.  ,  They  corresponded  mor« 
doseiy  to  Ibuae  ot  modem  Uletaiy  Cennan,  tbougfa  both  in 
Donns  and  vciba  the  forms  were  raen  nameions  and  distlnci; 
br  eumple,  tba  German  tutm  answets  to  tkrct  Old  English 
fonn*,'— ftdiK,  i^dim,  |iUait;  piUr  to  tco—ttdrt,  t>^ta\ 
tltUei  to  fnv,— fa/sdM  and  hiftiem.  Mouna  had  lour  casea, 
fffflnfiuKD^    Acauo^H    (only   somclimca   distinct),   Ctniiat, 


■uios  with  Engliih  aa  a  whole. 


■iS9  onward 
I  (Old  Tranaition) 
MSo,  and  Late  or 
•n)  1430  to  ijoo. 

Id  tongue,  aa  Intmduced  Into 


•I  Mi  PUittepciJ  StiUly  <l87i'lS}4),  p.  (a»\ 


Dalae,  Ibc  lalter  used 


moat  ablative  idaliont; 
igesoccur.    There  wi 


generally  at  strong  and  ncak,— «  dlitJaction  alto  extending  to 
adjeclivct  in  such  wise  that  every  adjective  assumed  eilber  the 
strong  or  the  weak  inflection  as  dcterouned  by  associated  gram- 
he  third  person  had  a  complete 
of  being  made  up  at  now  of  the 
In  III,  iIk.  Ihey,    The  verb  dislinguiihed  tbt 
he  Indicative  mood,  but  had  only  two  inflected 
id  past  (more  accuraleiy,  that  of  incomplela 
ted  or"  pcriect  "actionj — Ibe  former  also  used 
for  the  future,  the  lalter  for  all  the  thadesof  past  time.     Theorder 
sentence  corresponded  generally  lo  that  of  German.    TIhii 
King  Alfred's  additions  to  his  IranslatioB  of  Orosius: 
ne  Yf  ylcan  dcge  hi  hine  to  t^ni  ade  beran  wyllaC  t>onn« 
1odiclaDhihiafecih^i)>zrLolafebi0  sTier  ^cm  gcdrynco  arid 
plegan,  on  fiF  oSSe  syi,  hwiliun  on  ma,  twa  sw*  >a«  Ico* 
inblB"    ("Then   on    the   same   day  [ihatl  they  him  to 
the  pile  bear  will,  then  divide  they  his  property  that  tbcie  to 
'nulnder  shall  be  after  the  drinking  and  the  sports,  into  five  or 
I,  at  limes  into  more,  according  as  the  property's  value  is"). 
The  poetry  was  distinguished  by  alliteration,  and  the  abuodint 
leolliguratlvc  and  metaphorical caprratkins,ol  bold  compounds 
id  archaic  words  never  found  in  prose.     Thus  in  tbc  following 
les  from  Deowulf  (ed.  Thorpe,  I.  G4J,  ZupiUa  Jio}:— 
A^bYTiie  acin 


^mum  irlfa^rc,  £<i^bvri]e 
/JcanI  toiil-lacen.  tring-iici) . 
aingioKar»um.]-abi£lo- 
/nhynpy'rcteilwumfi; 


(Th=>  men  1 
Hi  lit  hand -I 
Sjng  in  (the 
In  ifeir  hor 
TheOfd 


:t!ta 


-giish  w 


n  it,  and  fi 


•us  language,  having  verr 
rmliij  Ita  compoaads  and 

LS  In  the  Geiman  wars  had 

(vermanfc  tongue,  and  ara 


derivatives  entirely  Irqm  i1 

been  adopted  into  the  comm* 
found  in  En^bh  as  in  the 
(street,  lis  iliala),  comp  (battle),  cAcrf  (Casal),  wlf  (mile),  ^(a 
(punish  meat) ,  mynei  (money) ,  ^aad  (pound)  .sDlii  (wine) ;  probaUy 
also  cyriic  (chutrh),  Usctf  (bishop),  ladtn  (Latin  langoige).  cte 
(cheese),  Mar  (bntIer),>i>Dr(pcn>er),if/initf  (camel,  (fefWu), 
ynu  (inch,  ■■cio),  and  a  few  otbera.  Tlic  relations  of  the  fir^ 
invadeia  lo  the  BritoDS  were  to  a  groat  extent  those  of  destmyrra; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  proper  naaica  of  places  arufproai^ 
nent  nalnral  features,  which  aa  is  usual  wen  retained  by  the 
new  population,  tew  Britlsb  mr^  found  their  way  Us  the  OM 
English.  Among  these  an natncd  inic  (■  hadeu),Mc  (breecbesh 
cliu  (clout),  Ml  (pool),  and  a  fe*  wttdi  lelatfaig  to  the  eaqiloy- 
ment  of  Srid  or  household  Bianlak.  Still  fewst  m^  stem  to 
have  been  adopted  frotn  the  pnndndal  Ladn,  alntott  the  only 
certain  ones  being  cmtra,  if^Ued  to  the  Raoinn  taaroi,  vbkk 
appeared  In  English  as  «tiM,  ctatUr,  now  found  In  compoaiticaM 
-colter,  -ditikr,  ■asltr,  and  iii(iiw(kIl<ben),wMch  gave  cylai(kiln>. 
The  intnxlDctioo  and  gradual  adoptioD  <rf  Christianity,  bioufhl 
a  new  series  of  Latin  wotds  oonnocMd  wiib  the  officca  of  the 
church,  the  accompanlmetttt  ol  higher  chdilaalion,  tbt  foiag^ 
productlona  either  actoaHy  mtde  known,  or  meMioned  In  the 
Scriplnns  and  devo^nal  books.  Such  wett  myntltr  (raonaa- 
terium),  maimc  (monk),  mfme  (nun),  matat  (nuts),  iiliit 
(school),  ofsKije  (eleemosyna),  cawfd  (cnndcta),  lurrU  (turtur), 
jEc  (Ecus),  ctdar  (cedrus).  Ilicse  words,  whose  number  Increased 
fiom  (he  7ih  to  the  lolh  century,  are  commonly  called  Liitiii 
sf  Uk  iKtnd  ptriti,  the  Latin  of  the  first  period  indudiag  the 
Latin  words  brought  by  (he  English  fiom  Ihc  continent,  at  wall 
as  (hose  picked  up  in  Britain  either  front  Ihc  R«r 
orihe  Welsh.    TheDaniahinvaaioDtof  ttwBthand  luface: 
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;«8ulted  m  tbe^tablliliiDeiit  oC extcuiv*  Danish  and  Norwegian 
populations,  about  tlie  basin  of  the  Bumber  and  its  tributaries, 
and  above  Morecambe  Bay.  Although  these  Scandinavian 
eettkn  must  have  greatly  affected  the  language  of  their  own 
localities,  but  few  traces  of  their  influence  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Uteratnre  of  the  Old  English  period.  As  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  words  adopted  from  the  Celtic,  It  was  not  until  after  the 
dominion  of  the  Norman  had  overlaid  all  preceding  conquests, 
and  the  new  English  began  to  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
that  Danish  words  in  any  numb«  made  their  appearance  in 
books,  as  equally  "  native  "  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  earliest  specimens  we  have  of  EnglLh  date  to  the  end  of 
the  7tll  century,  and  belong  to  the  Ani;^Uan  dialect,  and  particu« 
lariy  to  Northumbrian,  which,  under  the  political  eminence  of 
the  eariy  Northumbrian  kings  from  Edwin  to  EcgfriV,  aided 
perhaps  by  the  learning  of  the  scholars  oi  Ireland  and  lona,  first 
attained  to  literary  distinction.  Of  this  Utwature  in  its  original 
form  mere  fragments  exist,  <Mie  of  the  most  interesting  of  which 
consists  of  the  vttses  uttered  by  Bede  on  his  deathbed,  and 
preserved  In  a  nearly  contemporary  MS. : — 

Fore  there  ndd  faerae .  nacnig  uuturthit 
thooc  snotturra  .  than  him  thart  sie, 
to  ymb-hycggann« .  acr  bis  hin^ionaae* 
huaet  his  gastae .  godaes  aeththa  yniae% 
aefter  deoth-dacge .  docmid  uucorthae. 
iVans.?— 

Before  the  inevitable  joorney  becomes  not  any 
Thought  more  wise  tban  (that)  it  is  needful  for  him. 
To  ccmstder,  ere  his  henoc-coing. 
What,  to  hb  ghott.  of  good  or  ill. 
After  death-day,  doooied  may  be. 

But  our  chief  acquaintance  with  Old.  English  is  in  its  West- 
Saxon  form,  the  earliest  literary  remains  of  which  date  to  the 
9th  century,  when  under  the  poUtical  supremacy  of  Wessex  and 
the  schola^p  of  King  Alfred  it  becanw  the  literary  language 
of  the  English  nation,  the  classical  "  Angk>-Saxon.'*  If  our 
materials  were  more  extensive,  it  would  probably  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  Oki  English  into  several  periods;  as  it  is,  consider- 
aUe  differences  have  been  shown  to  exist  between  the  "  eariy 
West-Saaoa  "  of  King  Alised  and  the  later  languageof  tbexxth 
centory,  the  earlier  language  having  numerous  phonetic  and 
Inflectkmal  disdiictions  which  aie  "levelled"  in  the  later,  the 
iafleftSonal  changes  showing  that  the  tendency  to  pass  from  the 
qmthetioal  to  the  analytical  stage  existed  quite  independently 
of  the  Norman  ConquesL  The  northern  dialect,  whose  literary 
career  had  been  cut  short  in  the  8th  century  by  the  Danish 
invasions,  reappears  in  the  loth  in  the  form  of  gknees  to  the 
Latin  gospeb  and  a  service-book,  often  called  the  Ritual  of 
Dmkam,  where  we  find  that,  owing  to  the  confusion  which  had 
10  long  leigiied  in  the  aofth,  and  U>  special  Northumbrian 
tendencies,  €,g,  the  dropping  of  the  inflectional  n  in  both  verbs 
and  ooUBSythk  dialect  had  advanced  in  the  process  of  inflection- 
leveUmg  far  beyond  the  sister  dialects  of  Mercian  and  the  south, 
so  as  already  to  antldpaU  the  forms  of  Early  Middle  English. 

Among  the  literary  remains  of  the  Old  English  may  be  men- 
tioned the  epic  poem  of  Beowulf,  the  orisinal  nucleus  of  which 
has  been  supposed  to  date  to  heathen  and  even  continental 
tines,  though  we  now  possciB  it  only  in  a  later  form;  the  poetical 
works  of  CyntwMi  tlBse  formerly  ascribed  to  Caxhnon;  several 
works  of  Alfred,  two  of  which,  hts  translation  of  Oroslus  and  of 
The  Pastcnd  Cwrt  of  St  Gregory,  arer  eontemporaiy  specimens 
of  his  langua9i{  the  Old  Englbh  or  Anglo-Saxon  Qironicle; 
the  theological  wocks  of  iElfrie  (iodndhig  translations  of  the 
Ptouteocti  and  the  goepeb)  and  of  WulfBtan;  and  many  works 
both  in  pnee  and  verse,  of  which  the  authors  are  unknown. 

The  earliest  specimens,  the  inscriptions  on  the  Ruthweli  and 
Bewcastle  crosses,  are  in  a  Runic  character;  but  the  letters  used 
in  the  manuscripts  generally  are  a  British  variety  of  the  Roman 
a^jhabct  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  found  in  the  island,  and  which 
was  also  used  by  the  Welsh  and  Irish.*  Several  of  the  Roman 
letters  had  in  Britain  devel<^>ed  forms,  and  retained  or  acquired 
values,  unlike  those  used  on  the  continent,  in  particular  6  p  8  n  r  Z 
■  See  on  dus  Rhys.  LttHtmwi  Wtltk  PkSoh0,  v. 


(d  f  g  r  a  t).  The  lettcis  q  and  s  were  not  used,  q  being  lepil^ 
sented  by  cw,  and  k  was  a  rare  alternative  to  c; «  or  v  was  only 
a  vowel,  the  consonantal  power  of  v  being  represented  aa  hi 
Welsh  by  /.  The  Runes  called  ^om  and  «A»,  having  the  con- 
sonantal values  now  expressed  by  tk  and  v,  for  which  the  Romaa 
alphabet  had  no  character,  were  at  first  expressed  by  /A,  9  (a 
contraction  for  h8  or  hh),  and  t  or  «;  but  at  a  later  period  the 
characters  \>  and  P  were  revived  from  the  old  Runic  alphabet. 
Contrary  to  Continental  usage,  the  lettera  c  and  g  (g)  had 
originally  only  their  hard  or  guttural  powers,  as  in  the  neigfaboer- 
ing  Celtic  languages;  so  that  words  which,  when  the  Continental 
Roman  alphabet  came  to  be  used  for  Germanic  languages,  had 
to  be  written  with  k,  were  in  Old  Engfa'sh  written  with  c,  as 
dHe^kceOf  cynd^kind.*  The  key  to  the  values  of  the  letteis, 
and  thus  to  the  pronunciation  of  Old  English,  Is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Celtic  tongues  whence  the  letters  were  taken. 

The  Old  En^ish  period  is  usually  considered  as  terminating 
II20,  with  the  death  of  the  generation  who  saw  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  Conquest  estabhshed  in  England  a  foreign 
court,  a  foreign  aristocracy  and  a  foreign  hierarchy.'  Ihc 
Frendi  language,  in  its  Norman  dialect,  became  the  only  polite 
medium  of  intercourse.  The  native  tongue,  despised  not  only 
as  unknown  but  as  the  language  of  a  subject  race,  was  left  to  the 
use  of  boors  and  serfs,  and  except  In  a  few  stray  cases  ceased  to 
be  written  at  alL  The  natural  results  followed.*  When  the 
educated  generation  that  saw  the  arrival  of  the  Norman  died 
out,  the  language,  ceasing  to  be  read  and  written,  lost  all  Its 
literary  words.  The  words  of  ordinary  life  vdiose  preservation 
is  indepeitdent  ot  books  lived  on  as  vigorously  as  ever,  but  the 
literary  terms,  those  that  related  to  science,  art  and  higher 
culture,  the  bold  artistic  compounds,  the  figurative  terms  ol 
poetry,  were  speedily  forgotten.  The  practical  vocabulary 
shrank  to  a  fraction  of  its  former  extent.  And  when,  generations 
later,  English  began  to  be  toed  for  general  literature,  the  only 
terms  at  hand  to  express  ideas  above  those  of  every-day  life 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Frenchof  the  privileged  classes,  of  whom 
alone  art,  science,  law  and  theology  had  been  for  generations 
the  inheritance.  Hence  each  successive  literary  ^rt  of  the 
reviving  English  tongue  showed  a  larger  adoption  of  French 
words  to  supply  the  place  of  the  forgotten  nadve  ones,  till  by 
the  days  of  Chaucer  they  constituted  a  notable  part  ol  the 
vocabulary.  Nor  was  it  for  the  time  being  only  that  ^e  French 
words  affected  the  English  vocabulary.  The  Norman  French 
words  introduced  by  the  Conquest,  as  well  as  the  Central  or 
Parisian  French  words  which  followed  under  the  «uly  ^nta- 
genets,  were  mainly  Latin  words  which  had  lived  on  among 
the  people  of  Gaul,  and,  modified  in  the  mouths  of  succeeding 
gemmations,  had  rnched  forms  more  or  leas  remote  from  their 
originals.  In  being  bow  adopted  as  English,  they  supplied 
precedents  in  accordance  with  which  other  Latin  words  might 
be  converted  into  English  ones,  whenever  required;  and  loag 
before  the  Renascence  of  classical  learning,  Uiough  in  nuich 
greater  numbers  after  that  epoch,  these  precedents  were  freely 
followed. 

While  the  eventual  though  distant  result  of  the  Norman  Con» 
quest  was  thus  a  large  reconstructbn  of  the  English  vocabulary^ 

*  During  the  Ok!  English  period  both  c  and  g  appear  to  have 
acquired  a  palatal  value  in  conjunction  with  front  or  palatal  vowef- 
■oundft,  except  in  the  north  where  c,  and  in  some  cases  Q,  tended  to 
remain  guttural  in  such  positions.  This  value  was  never  distin- 
guished In  Okl  English  writing,  but  may  be  deduced  from  certain 
phonetic  changes  depending  upon  it,  and  fisom  the  use  of  c,  «c.  as 
an  alternative  for  <;  (as  in  or/  Q*ard,  erceari  m  opcbani,/«<tati,  feccean  m 
fetch),  as  wdl  as  from  the  normal  occurrence  of  dt  and  y  in  these 
positMOs  in  later  stages  of  the  langoafe.  *.g.  oU-^  child,  takeanm 
teach,  gJcite»«yeU.  dlorg  *day,  &e. 

*  For  a  discriminaring  view  of  the  effects  of  the  Nonncn  Conquest 
on  the  EngKsh  Laiq:uagc.  see  Freeman.  Iformau  Conquest^  ch.  xxv. 

*  There  ts  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anv  attempt  was  made  to 
proscribe  or  suppress  the  native  tonffue,  which  was  indeed  used  in 
some  oflkial  documents  addressed  to  fingUshmen  by  the  Conqueror 
hifludf.  Its  social  degradation  seemed  even  on  the  point  of  coding 
to  an  end.  when  it  was  confirmed  and  prolonged  for  two  centurios 
moec  by  the  acomion  qf  the  Angevin  dynasty,  under  whom  every- 
thing French  received  a  fresh  fanpetua. 
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Che  gouBinar  of  tb*  Imgwut  mu  Bot  diitcUy  tffedfd  by  U. 
Tber«  was  no  reason  why  it  ihoiild"-we  jmght  almost  add,  no 
way  by  which  it  could.  While  the  Eaglish  used  their  own  words, 
they  could  not  forget  their  own  liay  of  ueiag  themi  the  Inflections 
and  constructions  by  which  alone  the  woids  expressed  ideas — 
in  other  words,  their  grammar;  when  <me  by  one  French  wrords 
were  introduced  into  the  sentence  they  became  English  by  the 
very  act  of  admission,  and  were  at  once  subjected  to  aU  the 
duties  and  liabilities  of  English  words  in  the  same  position.  This 
is  of  course  precisely  what  haiyrns  at  the  present  day:  tdef^ph 
and  teUgram  make  partiripln  Ulegrapking  and  plural  UUgromSt 
and  fMice  the  adverb  Mlii/yipredsiiy  as  if  they  had  been  in  the 

But  indirectly  the  grammar  was  affected  very  quickly.  In 
languages  in  the  inflected  or  synthetic  stage  the  tcnninations 
must  be  pronounced  with  marked  diitimtaiiss,  as  these  contain 
the  correlation  of  ideas;  it  is  aU-hopoftant  to  hear  whether  a 
wordisAonttfor^oKMOr^MajortoiMis.  Tha  implies  a  measured 
and  distinct  pronunciation,  against  which  the  effort  for  ease  and 
rapidity  .of  utterance  is  continually  struggling;  while  indolence 
and  caxdessness  continually  compromise  it.  In  the  Oermanic 
Isngnegr^i  as  a  whole,  the  main  stress-accent  faUs  on  the  radical 
syllable,  or  on  the  prefix  of  a  nominal  compoiUKi^  and  thus  at 
or  near  the  beginning  of  the  word;  and  the  result  of  this  in 
English  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  suffer  the  concluding 
syllables  to  fall  into  obecudty.  We  are  f amihar  with  the  cockney 
vnndtr,  so/tr,  koikr.  Sorer,  Sunder,  mmid  yen,  for  windMP,  sofa, 
hoUoy  SaroA,  Sxmday,  would  yeit^  the  various  final  vowels  sinking 
into  an  obscure  neutral  one  now  conventionally  spelt  <r,  but 
fonnerly  rq>resentcd  by  final  e.  Already  before  the  Conquest, 
forms  orif^naQy  kalu,  telh,  ttmga,  appeared  as  kale,  uUe,  hm§B, 
with  the  terminatioas  levelled  to  obscure  I;  but  during  the 
illiterate  period  of  the  languageafter  the  Conquest  this  careless 
obscuring  of  terminal  vowels  became  uaiversal,  all  unaccented 
vowels  in  the  final  syllable  (except  0  sinking  into  e.  During 
the  X2th  century,  while  thb  change  was  going  on^  we  see  a  great 
confusion  of  grammatical  forms,  the  full  inflections  of  Old  English 
standing  side  by  side  in  the  same  sentence  with  the  levelled  ones 
of  Middle  EngUsh.  It  is  to  this  sUU  of  the  language  that  the 
names  Transition  and  Period  of  Confusion  (Dr  Abbott's  appella- 
tion) point;  its  appearance,  as  that  of  Anglo-Saxon  broken  down 
in  its  endings,  hsd  previously  given  to  it  the  suggestive  if  not 
logical  appellation  of  Semi-Saxon. 

Although  the  written  remains  of  the  transition  stage  arc  few, 
sufficient  exist  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  course  of  linguistic 
change  in  some  of  the  dialects.  Within  three  genemtions  after 
the  Conquest,  ^ithful  pens  were  at  work  transliterating  the  old 
homilies  <tf  iElfric,  and  other  lights  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
into  thecuncat  idiom  of  their  posterity.'  Twice  during  the  period, 
in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  idfric's  gospels  were 
sinularly  modernised  so  as  to  be  "  understanded  of  the  people."' 
Homilies  and  other  religious  worksof  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century  > 
show  us  the  change  still  further  advanced,  and  the  language 
passing  into  Eariy  Middle  English  in  its  southern  form.  While 
these  southern  remains  cany  on  in  unbroken  sequence  the  history 
of  the  (Md  English  of  Alfred  and  iQf ric,  the  history  of  the  northern 
English  is  an  entire  blank  from  the  nth  to  the  13th  century. 
The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  north,  and  the  terrible  retaliation 
inflicted  by  William,  apparently  effaced  northern  English 
culture  for  centuries.  If  anything  was  written  in  the  vernacular 
in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  during  the  same  period,  it  probably 
perished  during  the  calamities  to  which  that  country  was  sub- 
jected during  tne  half-century  of  struggle  for  independence.  In 
reality,  however,  the  northern  English  had  entered  upon  its 
transition  stage  two  centuries  earlier;  the  glosses  of  the  tolh 
century  show  that  the  Danish  inroads  had  there  anticipated  the 
results  hastened  by  the  Norman  Conquest  in  the  south. 

*  MS.  Cotton  Vetp.  A.  2i.  ^    „, 

*  Gospels  in  Anrio-Saxon.  Ac,  ed.  for  Cambridge  PreM,  by  W.  W. 
Skeat  (1871-1887),  lecond  text. 

*  Old  English  Homilies  of  Twdflk  Cenhary,  first  and  second  series, 
•d.  R.  Morris  (E.E.T.S.).  (1868-1873). 


MeanwfaOe  a  dhdect  was  making  its  appearance  in  another 

Juarter  of  England,  destined  to  overshadow  the  old  literary 
ialects  of  north  and  south  alike,  and  become  the  EngUsh  of  the 
future.  The  Mercian  kingdom,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  lay 
along  the  manhes  of  the  earlier  states,  and  was  really  a  congeries 
of  the  outlying  members  of  many  tribes,  must  have  presented 
from  the  banning  a  linguistic  mixture  and  transition;  and  it  is 
evident  that  more  than  one  intermediate  form  of  speech  arose 
within  its  confines,  between  Lancashire  and  the  Thames.  The 
specimens  of  eariy  Mercian  now  in  existence  consist  mainly 
el  glosses,  in  a  mixed  Mercian  and  southern  dialect,  dating  from 
the  8th  century;  but,  in  a  Qth-century  gloss,  the  so-called 
Vespadan  Psalter,  representing  what  is  generally  hdd  to  be  pure 
Mercian.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  Old  Englldi  period  we  find 
some  portions  of  a  gloss  to  the  Rushworth  Gospds,  namely 
St  Matthew  and  a  few  verses  of  St  John  xviS.,  to  be  in  Mercian. 
These  glosses,  with  a  few  charters  and  one  or  tvro  small  fragments, 
represent  a  form  of  Anglian  which  in  many  respects  stands 
midway  between  Northumbrian  and  Kentish,  approaching  the 
one  or  the  other  more  nearly  as  we  have  to  do  with  North 
Iferdan  or  South  Mercian.  And  soon  after  the  Conquest  we 
find  an  undoubted  midlaad  dialea  in  the  transition  stage  from 
Old  to  Middle  English,  in  the  eastern  part  of  ancient  Merda,  in 
a  district  bounded  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the  Saxon 
Middlesex  and  Essex,  and  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  East 
An^fan  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  the  Danish  settlements  on  the 
Trent  and  Humber.  In  this  district,  and  in  the  monastery  of 
Peterborough,  one  of  the  o^ies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
transcribed  about  11 20,  was  continued  by  two  succeeding  hands 
to  the  death  of  Stephen  in  11 54.  The  section  from  1 1 22  to  1 131, 
probably  written  in  the  latter  year,  shows  a  notable  confusion 
between  Old  English  forms  and  those  of  a  Middle  English,  im- 
patient to  rid  itself  of  the  inflectional  trammels  which  were  still, 
though  in  weakened  forms,  so  faithfully  retained  south  of  the 
Thames.  And  In  the  concluding  section,  containing  the  annals 
from  1 13  2  to  1154,  and  written  somewhere  about  the  latter 
year,  we  find  Middle  English  fairly  started  on  its  career.  A 
specimen  of  this  new  tongue  will  best  show  the  change  that  had 
taken  place: 

1 140  A.D. — A  nd  *tc  eori  of  Angaeu  wand  ded,  and  his  sune  Henri 
toe  to  ^c  rice.  And  te  cucn  of  France  to-daelde  fra  Pc  Idiw,  and  scse 
com  to  ^  iunge  cori  Henri,  and  he  toe  hhv  to  wiue,  aiidal  Pcitou 
mid  hire.  Pa  ferae  he  mid  mice!  fjerd  into  Englcland  aiiJ  wan  castles — 
and  te  king  fcrde  aeqncs  him  mid  micel  mare  lerd.  I'oNrsethere 
fuhttcn  hi  noht.  oc  Tcrdcn  Pt  mrcchiscop  and  to  wise  men  betwux 
beom.  and  makcdc  that  sahte  that  te  kine  sculde  ben  laurrd  and  king 
wile  he  liucde.  and  arft«r  hb  dad  ware  Henri  king,  and  he  helde  him 
for  fader,  and  he  him  for  sunc,  and  rib  and  saehte  iculde  ben  bctwyx 
hcom,  and  on  al  Englcland.* 

With  this  may  be  contrasted  a  q>ecimen  of  southern  English, 
from  10  to  20  years  later  (Hatton  Gospels,  Luke  i.  46*)  : 

Da  cwaiO  Maria:  Min  saule  mcrscd  orihtcn,  and  min  gast  gc- 
blissode  on  godo  minen  hariende.  For  iJam  Pe  he  Kcaeah  his  Mnene 
eadmodoysse.  SoVlicc  bonca-foi<(  roe  eadi|e  seggco  alle  cneomease; 
for  ham  Pc  me  mychclc  Piag  dyde  ae  P9  mihtyg  ys;  and  his  name  is 
halig.  And  his  mildhcortnyssc  of  cneomtssc  on  cncornessc  hinc  on- 
dracdcnde.  He  worhte  macgne  on  hys  carme;  he  to-oarlde  ha 
ofcrmode.  on  moda  heora  he<Mtan.  He  warp  Pa  rice  of  settle,  and 
Pa  cadmodc  he  up-an-hof.  Hyneriende  he  mid  ^ode  ge-felde,  and 
.  Pa.  ofermode  ydcle  for-let.  He  atcng  Israel  his  cmbt,  and  gemynde 
his  mildheortnyase;  Swa  he  sprac  to  ure  faederen,  Abrahame  and 
his  sacde  on  a  wcorlde. 

To  a  Still  later  date,  apparently  close  upon  1200,  belongs  the 
versified  chronicle  of  Layamon  or  Laweman,  a  priest  of  Ernely 
on  the  Severn,  who,  using  as  his  basis  the  French  Brnt  of  Wace, 
expanded  It  by  additions  from  other  sources  to  more  than  twice 
the  extent:  his  work  of  32,250  lines  b  a  mine  of  illustration  for 
the  language  of  his  time  and  locality.  The  latter  was  intermediate 
between  midland  and  southern,  and  the  language,  though  forty 
years  later  than  the  specimen  from  the  Chronicle,  is  much  more 
archaic  in  structure,  and  can  scarcdy  be  considered  even  as 
Eariy  Middle  EngUsh.  The  following  is  a  specimen  (lines 
9064-9079)  • 


»*-T" 


*  The  article  pe  becomes  1$  af lar  a  pndeding  /  or  d  by  assiniilarion. 

*  Earie,  Two  of  the  Sanon  Chronicles  parallel  (1865).  p<.  ^6$. 
'Skeat,  An^Saxon  and  Northttmbrtan  Gospels  (1874)* 
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On  KiobcliQCs  dacie  .  ^  .  Pc  lung  wcs  intie  BruttUie,  coni  a 
|>iMCii  middel  acrdc  .  .  .  anes  rnaidenes  sune.  iborcn  wes  in  BcMoem 
...  of  bezste  aire  burden.  He  b  ihaten  lesu  Crist  .  .  .  t*urh 
Ptnc  halie  gost,  aire  worulde  wunne  .  .  .  waidcn  cnglenne;  facdcr 
he  is  on  neueoen  .  .  .  froure  noncunnoa;  sune  be  is  on  eorOen 
...  of  scic  )\>n  macidene,  &  l^ene  halie  gost  .  .  .  haldetf  mid  him 
•eoluen. 

The  MiDOLE  Encush  was  pre-eminently  the  DialuUU  period 

of  the  language.    It  was  not  till  after  the  middle  of  the  14th 

century  that  EngL'sb  obtained  official  recognition.    For  three 

centuries,  therefore,  there  was  no  standard  form  of  ^>eech  which 

claimed  9My  pre-eminence  over  the  others.    The  writers  of  each 

district  wrote  in  the  dialect  familar  to  them;   and  between 

extreme  forms  the  difference  was  so  great  aa  to  amount  to 

unintcUigibility;  works  written  for  soathem  Englishmen  had  to 

be  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  of  the  north:-^ 

**  In  sotherin  Inglis  was  it  drawing 
And  turnid  ic  haue  it  till  tir  awin 
Langage  of  ^e  northin  lede 
That  can  na  nochir  Inglis  rede.** 

Cursor  Mmndi,  20.064.. 

Three  main  dialects  were  <Ustinguishcd  by  contemporary 

writers,  as  in  the  often-quoted  passage  from  Trevisa's  trandation 

of  Higden's  Pclytkrtmicdn  comi^cted  in  1387*. — 

"  Also  Englysche  men  .  .  .  hadde  fram  ^  bygynnynge  twe  maner 
apeche.  Soupcron.  Nortcron  mid  Myddel  spochc  (in  Pe  myddd  of 
Pt  lond)  as  hy  come  of  trt  maner  people  of  Gcrmania.  •  .  •  Also 
of  ^e  forseydc  Saxon  tonge,  ^at  ys  oclca  a  Pre,  and  va  abyde  scars* 
lyche  wip  fcaw  uplondysche  men  and  ys  grct  wonnur,  for  men  of 
l>e  est  wip  men  of  pc  west,  as  hyt  were  uixlcr  te  some  part  of  heyvcnc. 
aoordcP  more  in  sounynge  of  sOcchc  hin  men  of  ^  norp  wiP  men  of 
tie  soup;  Perfore  hyt  ys  Pat  Mcrcii.  Pat  buP  men  of  myddd  Engelond, 
as  hyt  were  partencrs  of  Pe  endcs,  undurstondcp  betre  Pe  syde 
longagcs  NorPeron  and  SouPcron,  Pan  NorPcrn  and  SouPcm  undur- 
itondep  oyPer  oPer." 

The  modem  study  of  these  Middle  English  dialects,  initiated  by 
the  elder  Richard  Garnctt,  sdenlificaUy  pursued  by  Dr  Richard 
Morris,  and  elaborated  by  many  later  scholars,  both  English  and 
German,  has  shown  that  they  were  readily  distinguished  by  the 
conjugation  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb,  which  in  typical 
specimens  was  as  follows: — 

SotUlum, 

Ich  nnge.  We  singcP. 

Pou  singcst.         3e  singcP. 
He  ftingeP.  Hy  singeP. 

Midiand, 

Ich,  I.  siage.  We  singen. 

BDU  singest.  le  singon. 

e  SingcP.  Hy,  tbd.  singen. 

Nortktm. 

Ic.  I;  sfng(e)  (I  Pat  singes).         Wc  sing<c).  We  Pat  tyngcs. 

Bu  singes.  3c  singjc),  ]c  foules  syr^cs. 

e  singes.  Thay  sing(c).  Men  syngcs. 

Of  these  the  soutliem  is  simply  the  old  West-^xon,  with  the 
vowels  levelled  to  t.  The  northern  second  person  in  -ts  preserves 
an  older  form  than  the  southern  and  West -Saxon  -tst\  but  the 
•n  of  the  third  person  and  plural  is  derived  from  an  older  -tth,  the 
change  of  -/A  into  -1  being  found  in  progress  in  the  Durham 
glossesof  the  loth  century.  In  the  plural,  when  accompanied  by 
the  pronoun  subject,  the  verb  had  already  dropped  the  inflections 
entirely  as  in  Modem  English.  The  origin  of  the  -en  plural  in  the 
midland  dialect,  tmknown  to  Old  English,  is  probably  an  instance 
of  jorm-lcvcUingt  the  inflection  of  the  present  indicative  being 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  past,  and  the  present  and  past  sub- 
junctive, in  all  of  which  -en  was  the  plural  termination.  In  the 
declension  of  nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns,  the  northern 
dialect  had  attained  before  the  end  of  the  ijth  century  to  the 
simplicity  of  Modem  English,  while  the  southern  dialect  still 
retained  a  large  number  of  inflections,  and  the  midland  a  consider- 
able number.  The  dialects  differed  also  in  phonology,  for  while 
the  northern  generally  retained  the  hard  or  guttural  values  of 
K  it  '^1  these  were  in  the  two  other  dialects  palatalized  before 
front  vowels  into  ck,  j  and  sk.  Kirk,  chirche  or  church,  bryg, 
bridge;  scryke,  shriek,  are  examples.  Old  English  km  was  written 
in  the  north  (r«(h),  but  elsewhere  vh,  often  sinking  into  w. 
The  original  long  d  in  stdn,  mdr,  preserved  ixi  the  northern  jiaiw, 


marti  bceMtie  8  elsewiier^  is  fn  shm,  ikun.  So  that  the  north 
presented  a  general  aspect  of  conservation  of  old  sounds  with  the 
most  thorough-going  dissolution  of  oM  inflections;  the  south,  a 
tenacious  retention  of  the  inflecHons,  with  an  extei»ive  evolution 
in  the  sounds.  In  one  important  respect,  however,phonetic  decay 
was  far  ahead  in  the  north:  the  final  e  to  which  all  the  old  voweb 
had  been  levdled  during  the  transition  stage,  and  which  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  Middle  Englfeh  In  t  he  midland  and  southern 
dialects,  became  mute,  f.tf.,  disappeared,  in  the  northern  dialect 
before  that  dialect  emerged  from  its  three  centuries  of  obscuration, 
shortly  before  1300.  So  thoroughly  modem  had  Its  form  conse- 
quently become  that  we  might  almost  call  it  Modem  English,  and 
say  that  the  Middle  English  stage  of  the  northern  dialect  is  lost. 
For  comparison  .with  the  other  dialects,  however,  the  same 
nomenclature  may  be  used*  and  we  may  class  as  Middle  English 
the  extensive  literature  which  northern  England  produced 
during  the  14th  century.  The  earliest  specimen  is  probably  the 
Metrical  RuUtec  fin  the  Cotton  Library,^  copied  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  from  an  original  of  the  previous  century.  The 
gigantic  versified  paraphrase  of  Scripture  history  called  the 
Cunor  ttundi,*  is  held  also  to  have  been  composed  before  1300. 
The  dates  ^of  the  numerous  olUtentive  romances  in  this  direct 
have  not  been  determined  with  exactness,  as  all  survive  In  later 
copies,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  were  written  before 
1300.  In  the  14th  century  appeared  the  theological  and 
dcvptional  works  of  Richard  RoUc  tlw anchorite  of  Hampole,  Dan 
Jon  Gaytrigg,  William  of  Nasslngton,  and  other  writers  whose 
names  are  unknown;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  century, 
specimens  of  the  language  also  appear  from  Scotland  both  in 
official  documents  and  In  the  poetical  works  of  John  Barbour, 
whose  language,  barring  minute  points  of  orthography,  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  contemporary  northern  English 
writers^  From  1400  onward,  the' distinction  between  northern 
English  and  Lowland  Scottish  becomes  deariy  marked. 

In  the  southern  dialect  one  version  of  the  work  called  the 
Aucre»  RiwU  or  "  Rule  of  Nims,"  adapted  about  1235  for  a  smaH 
sisteriiood  at  Tarrant-Raines,  in  Dorsetshire,  exhibits  a  dialectal 
characteristic  which  had  probaMy  long  prevailed  in  the  south, 
though  concealed  by  the  spelling,  in  the  use  of  v  for  /,  as  vaUe 
fall,  votdonne  fordo,  forto  for  to,  teder  father,  xrom  from.  Not 
till  hiter  do  we  find  a  recognition  of  the  parallel  use  of  s  for  s. 
Among  the  writings  which  succeed,  TheOwlandiheNighHngaiefA 
Nicholas  de  Guildford,  of  Portesham  in  Dorsetshire,  before  1950, 
the  ChronkU  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  legS,  and  Trevisa's 
translation  of  Higden,  1387,  are  of  Special  importance  in  illus- 
trating the  history  of  southern  English.  The  earliest  form  of 
Langland's  Piers  Ptoug/knMn,  1362,  as  preserved  in  the  Vernon 
MS.,  appears  to  be  in  an  intermediate  dialect  between  southern 
and  midland.*  The  Kentish  form  of  southern  English  seems  to 
have  retained  specially  archaic  features t  five  short  sermons  in 
it  of  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  were  edited  by  Dr  Morris 
(1866) ;  but  the  great  work  illustrating  it  is  the  Ayenbite  oj  Imtyt 
(Remorse  of  Conscience),  1340,^  a  translation  from  the  Frcndi 
by  Dan  Michel  of  Northgate,  Kent,  who  tells  us —  « 

*^Pet  Pis  boc  is  y- write  mid  cngliss  of  Kent; 
pis  boc  is  y-mad  uor  lowcdc  men, 
Vor  uadcr,  and  uor  moder.  and  uor  oPer  ken, 
Ham  .uor  to  ber)c  uram  alle  manyerc  sen. 
pet  ine  hare  inwyttc  ne  blcue  no  uoul  wen.'* 

In  its  use  of  9  («)  and  s  for  /  and  s,  and  its  grammatical  in- 
flections, it  presents  an  extreme  type  of  southern  speech,  with 
peculiarities  specially  Kentish;  and  in  comparison  with  con* 
temporary  Midland  English  works,  it  looks  like  a  fossil  of  two 
centuries  earlier. 

Turning  from  the  dialectal  extremes  of  the  Middle  English  to 
the  midland  speech,  which  we  left  at  the  closing  leaves,  of  the 

t  Edited  for  the  Surtees  Society,  by  Rev.  J.  Stevenson. 

«  Edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  SocCety,  by  Rev.  Dr  Morris. 

'  The  Vitum  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Ploughman  exists 
in  three  different  recensions,  all  of  whidi  have  been  ooited  for  the 
Eariy  Efigllsh  Text  Sodcty  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skcat. 

•  Edited  by  Rev.  Dr  Morns  for  Eariy  English  Text  Society,  io 
1866. 
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TMeiboroitgh  CAfiM^of  1x54,  we  find  a  npid  devdopmeBf  ct 
Ods  dialect,  whidi  was  Sefore  long  to  become  the  natlond 
literary  language.  In  this,  tbe  first  great  work  is  the  Ormndumt 
or  metrical  Scripture  paraphrase  of  Orm  or  Ormin,  written  about 
1 200,  somewhere  near  the  northern  f  rcmtier  of  the  midl^id  mtOL. 
The  dialect  has  a  decided  smack  Of  the  north,  and  shows  for  the 
first  time  in  English  literature  a  large  percentage  of  Scandinavian 
words,  derived  from  the  Danish  settlers,  who,  in  adopting 
English,  had  preserved  a  vast  number  of  thar  ancestral  forms  of 
speech,  which  were  in  time  to  pass  into  the  common  language,  of 
which  they  now  constitute  some  of  the  most  familiar  words. 
Blunt,  built  die,  dwell,  HI,  kid,  raise,  some,  thrive,  wand,  wing, 
are  words  from  this  source,  which  appear  first  in  the  wotk  <k 
Orm,  of  which  the  following  lines  may  be  quoted: — 

**  Pe  Judewiache  folken  boo 

faienim  M^de,  Paltt  hemro  birrde 
Twa  bukket  eameim  to  Pe  pceoiH 

att  kirrke^ure  brinngenn; 
Andtx'ii  Pa.  didenn  bli^H}, 

swa  summ  Pc  boc  hemm  tahfite. 
And  brohhtenn  twe^senn  bukkcn  Paer 

Drihhtin  t>a;nnt>p  to  lakeon. 
And  att  ^  te  kuTkendurc  toe 

t^e  preost  ta  twc33enn  bukkess. 
And  o  Patt  an  he  Ie33de  l)aer 

all  ptiitt  lake  and  sinne, 
i4iid  let  itt  eornena  k>rl>wtPl>  all 

ut  inntiU  wilde  wesste; 
And  toe  and  snap  Patt  operr  bucc 

Drihhtin  Pxrw\PP  to  lakenn. 
All  NsB  #a«8  don  km  here  ncd» 

and  ec  forr  ure  aede; 
For  hemm  itt  hallp  biforeon  Godd 

to  cfennsscnn  hemm  of  sinne; 
And  all  swa  ma) 3  itt  hcHpenn  pe 

Jiff  Patt  tu  willt  [itt]  f<^l)henn. 
liff  patt  tu  wiltt  full  innwamlli} 

wipp  fulle  trowwpe  Icfenn 
All  patt  tatt  wass  bitacnedd  txr, 

to  lefenn  and  to  trowwenn." 

Ormulum,  ed.  White,  1. 1324. 

The  author  of  the  Ormnlum  was  a  phonetist,  and  employed  a 
n)edal  spelling  of  his  own  to  represent  not  only  the  quality  but 
|he  quantities  of  vowels  and  consonants — a  circumstance  which 
gives  his  work  a  peculiar  value  to  the  investigator.  He  is 
generally  assumed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Lincolnshire  or  Notts,- 
but  the  point  is  a  disputed  one,  and  there  is  somewhat  to  be  said 
for  the  neighbourhood  of  Ormskirk  in  Lancashire. 

It  is  customary  to  differentiate  between  east  and  west  midland, 
mad  to  subdivide  these  again  into  north  and  south.  As  was 
natural  in  a  tract  of  country  which  stretched  from  Lancaster  to 
Essex,  a  very  considerable  variety  is  found  in  the  documents 
which  agree  in  presenting  the  leading  midland  features,  those  of 
Lancashire  and  Lincoln^iire  approaching  the  northern  dialect 
both  in  vocabulary,  phonetic  character  and  greater  ne^ect  of 
inflections.    But  this  diversity  diminishes  as  we  advance. 

Hiirty  years  after  the  Ormulum,  the  east  midland  riiymed 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus*  shows  us  the  dialect  in  a  more 
southern  form,  with  the  voweb  of  modem  English,  and  from 
about  the  same  date,  with  rather  more  northern  charaaeristics, 
we  have  an  east  midland  Bestiary. 

Different  tests  and  different  dates  have -been  proposed  for 
subdividing  the  Middle  English  period,  but  the  roost  important 
Is  that  of  Henry  Nicol,  based  en  the  observation  that  in  the 
early  13th  cemury,  as  in  Ormin,  the  Old  English  short  vowels 
in  an  open  syllable  still  retained  their  short  quantity,  as  ndma, 
9v€f,  milt',  but  by  1250  or  1260  they  had  been  lengthened  to 
nA-me,  d-ver,  mi-le,  a  phange  which  has  also  taken  place  at  a 
particular  period  in  all  the  Germanic,  and  even  the  Romanic 
languages,  as  in  hud-no  for  h5^um,  pdrdre  for  pd-trem,  ftc.  The 
lengthening  of  the  penult  left  the  final  syllable  by  contrast 
shortened  or  weakened,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  disappearance 
of  final  tf  in  the  century  following,  through  the  stages  nd-mo, 

'Here,  and  in  tatt,  tu,  taer,  for  fait,  ym,  poet,  after  f.  d,  there  is 
the  came  phonetic  assimilation  as  in  the  last  aectbn  of  the  Ai%k>- 
Saxoa  Chronicle  above. 

•Edited  for  the  EartjrE^jliibTcttSociity  by  DrMofTis  (1865). 
tt  to* 


nA-mg,  ndrm\  itibk,  the  one  long  syUable  hi  nim{e)  being  the 
quantitative  equivalent  of  the  two  short  syllables  in  nd-mi; 
hence  the  notion  that  mute  e  makes  a  preceding  vowel  long, 
the  truth  being  that  the  lengthening  of  the  vowd  led  to  the  e 
becoming  mute. 

After  1350  we  have  the  Lay  of  ffavdok,  and  about  1300  the 
writings  of  Robert  of  Brunno  in  South  Lincolnshire.  In  the 
X4th  century  we  find  a  number  of  texts  belonging  to  the  western 
part  of  the  district.  South-west  midland  is  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  southern  in  its  south<westem  form,  and  hence  texts 
like  Piers  Plowman  elude  any  satisfactory  classification,  but 
several  metrical  romances  exhibit  what  are  genendly  considered 
to  be  west  midland  characteristics,  and  a  little  group  o|  poem^ 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Crene  Knighte,  the  Pearl,  Cleanness  and 
Patience,  thought  to  be  the  work  of  a  north-west  midland  writer 
of  the  J  4th  century,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  modem 
Lancashire  dialect.  The  end  of  the  century  witnessed  the  prose 
of  Wydiff  and  Mandevillc,  and  the  poetry  of  Chaucer,  with 
whom  Middle  En^ish  may  be  said  to  have  culminated,  and  in 
whose  writings  its  main  characteristics  as  distinct  from  Old  and 
Modem  English  may  be  studied.  Thus,  we  find  final  e  in  full 
use  representing  numerous  original  vowels  and  terminations  as 

Him  thoughts  that  his  hcrti  wold^  brcki, 
in  Old  English— 

Him  Puhte  Net  hb  hoortc  wolde  brecao, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  modem  Gcman— 

Ihm  dluchtt  dass  sein  Herae  woUte  bracken. 
In  noons  the  -es  of  the  plural  and  genitive  case  is  still  syllabic— 

Reede  at  the  berstl'ee  of  a  sow-es  eer-es. 
Several  old  genitives  and  plural  forms  continued  to  exist, 
and  the  dative  or  prepositional  case  has   usually  a  final  «. 
Adjectives  retain  so  much  of  the  old  declension  as  to  have  -a 
in  the  definite  form  and  in  the  phiral^ 

The  teod*re  ciopp-es  and  the  yong^Mmsne, 

And  smal-e  fowl-es  maken  melodie. 

Numerous  old  forms  of  comparison  were  in  use,  which  have 
not  come  down  to  Modern  English^  as  bcrre,  ferre,  lenger.  hextm 
higher,  farther,  longer,  highest.  In  the  pronouns,  ich  lingered 
akmgside  of  /;  ye  was  only  nominative,  and  you  objective; 
the  northern  thei  had  dispossessed  the  southern  hy,  but  her  and 
kem  (the  modem  'em)  stood  thdr  ground  against  their  and  them. 
The  verb  is  /  /ot-e,  thou  lo9-esl,  he,  lon-eth;  but,  in  the  plural, 
loP-en  is  interchai(|ed  with  lo^-e,  as  rhyme  or  euphony  requires. 
So  in  the  plural  of  the  past  we  love-den  or  lope-de.  The  infinitive 
also  ends  in  en,  often  e,  always  syllabic  The  present  partidple, 
in  Old  EngUsh  -ende,  passing  through  -inde^  has  been  confounded 
with  the  verbal  noun  in  -ynge,  -yng,  as  in  Modem  English.  The 
past  participle  largdy  retains  the  prefix  y-  or  «-,  representing 
the  Old  Enghsh  ge^asin  i-ronne,  y4on,  Old  En^ish  terunnent 
uddn,  run,  done.  Many  old  verb  forms  still  continued  in 
existence.  The  adoption  of  Fmnch  words,  not  only  those  of 
Nommn  introduction,  but  thoae  subsequently  introduced. under 
the  Angevin  kings,  to  %\xp^  obsolete  and  obsolescent  Englidi 
ones,  which  had  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  literature  since 
the  beginning  of  thA  Middle  Ea^ish  period,  had  now  reached 
ita>dimax;  later  tines  added  many  more,  but  they  also  dropped 
some  that  were  in  regular  use  with  Chaucer  and  his  con« 
temporaries. 

Chaucer's  great  omtempontry,  William  Langland,  In  hit 
Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Ploughmen,  and  lilt 
imitator  the  author  of  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede  (about  1400) 
used  the  Old  English  alliterative  vcrsifidition  for  the  last  time 
in  the  soutk.  Rhyme  bad  made  its  appearance  in  the  language 
shortly  after  the  Conquest — if  not  alrea4y  known  before;  and 
in  the  sooth  and  midlands  it  became  deddedly  more  popular 
than  alliteration;  the  latter  retained  its  hold  much  longer  in  the 
north,  where  it  was  written  even  after  1500:  many  of  the 
northern  romances  are  either  simply  aHitcrative,-  or  fa&ve  both 
alliteration  and  thyme.  To  these  characteristics  of  northern 
and  southern  verse  rcq>ectiveiy  Chanter  alludes  in  the  prologue 
of  the  "Peraone,"  who«  when  tailed  apoA  for  hi*  tale  said.^— 
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*'  But  trutteth  «id;  I  am  a  •otharne  nttm, 
I  cannot  geste  rem,  ram,  nd,  by  my  letter. 
And,  God  wote,  rime  hold  I  but  Utd  better: 
And  therefore,  if  you  Ust,  I  wol  not  gloet, 
I  wol  you  tell  a  Utd  tale  in  proae." 

Tlie  changes  from  Old  to  Middle  English  may  be  summed  up 
thus:  Loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  native  vocabulary,  and 
adoption  of  French  woi^  to  fill  thdr  place;  not  infrequent 
adoption  of  French  words  as  synonyms  of  existing  native  ones; 
modernization  of  the  English  words  preserved,  by  vowd  change 
in  a  definite  direction  from  back  to  front,  and  from  open  to 
close,  f  becoming  1^,  original  I,  d,  tending  to  ee,  oo,  monophthongi- 
cation  of  the  old  diphthongs  eo,  ea,  and  development  of  new 
diphthongs  in  connexion  with  ; ,  h,  and  w;  adoption  of  French 
orthographic  ^mbols,  e.g.  ou  for  ^,  ^,  v,  ck,  and  gradual  loss 
o(  the  symbols  %  ^,  0,  P;  obscuration  of  vowels  after  the  accent, 
and  especially  of  final  a,  o,  u  to  t;  consequent  confusion  and  loss 
of  old  inflections,  and  their  replacement  by  prepositions,  auxiliary 
verbs  and  rules  of  position;  abandonment  of  alliteration  for 
rhyme;  and  great  development  of  dialects,  in  consequence  of 
there  being  no  standard  or  recognized  type  of  English. 

But  the  recognition  came  at  length.  Already  in  1258  was 
fasued  the  celebrated  English  proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  or 
rather  of  Simon  de  Montfort  in  hs  name,  which,  as  the  only 
public  recognition  of  the  native  tongue  betwceif  William  the 
Conqueror  and  Edward  III.,  ha^  sometimes  been  spoken  of  as 
the  first  specimen  of  English.    It  runs: — 

"  Henrt  tnfi  godes  fuHuroe  king  on  Englenekwnde  Lhoanerd 
on  Yrloand«.  Duk  on  Hotmandie  on  Aquitainc  and  eori  on  Aniow. 
Send  ^retinge  to  alle  hise  holde  Daerde  and  ileawedeon  Huntendont- 
•chire.  patt  witen  )e  wd  alle  t»t  we  willcn  and  vnneN  Inet  |)ec  vre 
radesmen  alle  oper  V^  moare  del  of  heom  t?aet  beop  ichosen  (nirl  us 
and  fur)  Net  loandes  folk  on  vre  kuneriche.  habbef  idon  and  scbuUen 
don  in  t)e  wort>nes9e  of  gode  and  on  vre  treowtv.  for  Jpc  freme  of  te 
loande.  |nir3  pt  bcsilte  of  tan  to-foren-isdde  redcuncn.  beo  stedefaest 
and  ilestinde  in  alle  tnnge  a  buten  aendc.  And  we  hoatcn  alle  vre 
treowe  in  te  treowlv  Doet  heo  vs  olen.  Net  hco stedefztcliche  healdcn 
and  swerien  to  healdcn  and  to  werien  ^o  iaetneasea  baet  ben  imakcde 
and  beon  to  maiden  pvxi  ^an  to-foren  iaeide  rseocsroen.  pt«r  hirl 
N  moare  dael  of  heom  alswo  alae  hit  is  biforcn  isdd.  And  |>aet  «hc 
ot)er  helpe  Net  for  to  done  bi  t*an  ikhe  ot«  ajenes  aHe  men.  Ri3t 
JEor  to  d<me  and  to  foanqen.  And  noan  ne  nime  of  loande  ae  of  elte. 
wherNir?  Ht  bcsine  mule  beon  ilet  oitt*  iwersed  on  onie  wise.  And 
Sif  oni  ofer  onie  curoen  her  onjenca;  we  willcn  and  hoaten  Net  alle 
vre  treowe  heom  healden  deadliche  ifoan.  And  for  Net  we  willen 
Net  H*  beo  steddaest  and  lestinde;  we  senden  lew  ^  writ  open 
beined  wit)  vre  eed.  to  halden  amangcs  lew  ine  hord.  Witnesae  vs 
•duen  Kt  Lunden«.  t^ane  Eltetent«  day.  on  fe  Monfe  of  OctoNv  In 
t«  Two-and*fowertill)e  leare  of  vre  cruninge.  And  |3is  wes  idon 
letforen  vre  Isworenc  redesmen.  .  .  . 

"  And  al  on  t^  ikhe  worden  b  itend  In  to  curihce  o|?rc  ahdre  ouer 
al  t«re  kuneriche  on  Englendoande.  and  ek  in  td  Irdonde.'* 

The  dialect  of  this  document  is  more  southern  than  anything 
dse,  with  a  slight  midland  admixture.  It  is  much  more  archaic 
inflectionally  than  the  Geuesit  ami  Exodms  or  Ormtilum;  but  it 
doady  resembles  the  old  Kentish  sermons  and  Pr^9erbs  of 
Alfrtd  In  the  southern  dialect  of  1150.  It  represents  no  doubt 
the  London  speech  of^the  day.  London  being  in  a  Saxon  county, 
and  contiguous  to  Kent  ami  Surrey,  had  certainly  at  first  a 
southern  dialect;  but  its  podtion  as  the  capital,  as  weO  as  iu 
proximity  to  the  midland  district,  made  its  dialect  more  and 
more  midland.  Contemporary  London  documents  show  that 
Chaucer's  language,  which  b  distinctly  more  southern  than 
standard  En^^^  eventually  became,  Is  behind  the  London 
dialect  of  the  day  in  this  respect,  and  b  At  oooe  more  aichaic 
and  consequently  more  southern. 

During  the  next  hundred  yean  English  gained  ground  steadily, 
and  by  the  letgn  of  Edward  III.  French  was  so  Mttle  known  in 
England,  even  in  the  families  of  the  great,  that  about  1350 
"John  Comwal,  a  maystere  of  gramere,  cfaaungede  \ft  lore 
<  » teaching)  In  gramere  scole  and  ooastrucdon  of  [i^.  from] 
Freynsch  into  Englysch";>  and  in  1363-1363  English  by 
statute  took  the  place  of  French  in  the  pleadings  in  courts  of 
Utw.  Every  reason  conspired  that  thb  "  English  "  should  be 
the  midland  dialect.  It  was  the  Intermediate  dialect,  intelligible, 
M  Tkevisa  has  told  ua.  to  both  extremes,  even  when  these  itilod 
*  Trevfaa,  T>tnti§tim  9f  Httitn^a  Polychrmitom, 


to  bt  intdUglble  to  each  other;  ia  iu  souih-eastem  £oiin,lt  mt 
the  language  of  London,  where  the  supreme  law  courts  were, 
the  centre  of  politinl  and  fommrrrial  life;  it  was  the  Isngnagf 
in  which  the  WycMu  versions  had  given  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  the  people;  the  language  in  which  Chaucer  had  raised  English 
poetry  to  a  height  of  excellence  admired  and  imitated  by  con- 
temporaries and  followers.  And  accordingly  after  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  all  Englishmen  who  thought  they  had  anything 
to  say  to  thdr  ooontrymen  generally  said  it  in  the  midland 
speech.  Tre^dsa's  own  work  w^s  almost  the  last  literary  effort 
of  the  southern  diaka;  henceforth  it  was  but  a  rustic  patois, 
which  the  dramatbt  might  use  to  give  k>cal  colouring  to  hb 
creations,  as  Shakespeare  uses  it  to  complete  Edgar's  peasant 
disguise  in  Lear,  or  which  19th  century  research  might  disinter 
to  illustrate  obscure  chapten  in  the  history  of  language.  And 
though  the  northern  £i^;iish  proved  a  little  more  stubborn,  it 
disappeared  also  from  literature  ia  England;  but  in  Scotland, 
which  had  now  become  politically  and  socially  estranged  from 
England,  it  continued  its  course  as  the  national  language  of  the 
country,  atuining  In  the  15th  and  i6tb  centuries  a  distinct 
devdopment  and  high  literary  culture,  for  the  details  of  which 
readers  are  referred  to  the  artide  on  Scottish  Lanouack. 

The  15th  century  of  English  hutory,  with  its  bk>ody  French 
war  abroad  and  Wan  of  the  Roses  at  home,  was  a  barren  period 
in  literature,  and  a  trandtkMt  one  in  language,  witnessing  the 
decay  and  disappearance  of  the  final  e,  and  most  of  the  syllabic 
inflections  of  Middle  English.  Already  by  1420,  in  Chaucer's 
disciple  Hocdeve,  final  •  was  quite  uncertain;  In  Lydgate  it 
was  practically  gone.  In  1450  the  writings  of  Pccock  against 
the  Wydiffites  show  the  verbal  inflections  In  -cfi  in  a  sUte  of 
obsolescence;  he  has  still  the  southern  pronouns  her  and  hem 
for  the  northern  their,  them  i — 

"  And  here-alens  holl  scripture  wole  |»t  men  schulden  lacke  be 
coueryng  which  wommen  schulden  baue,  &  thd  schulden  to  lacke  bi 
t)at  pt  beerb  of  her  beedb  achuklen  be  8chorne,&tcbolde  not  grove 
in  lragt«  doun  as  wommanys  heer  schulde  growe.  .  .  . 

"  Ano  here-wilal  Into  fc  open  nit  of  ymagb  in  open  chirdiiS| 
alle  peplc,  men  &  wommen  ft  cnildrai  mowe  come  whanne  euere  t^ 
wolen  in  ech  tyroe  of  pe  day,  but  to  mowe  t>d  not  come  in-to  fe  vce  ol 
bokb  to  be  ddyuered  to  hem  neither  to  be  red  bifore  hem ;  ft  tieriore. 
as  for  to  soone  ft  ofte  come  into  remembraunce  of  a  long  mati^  bi 
ech  oon  persoon,  and  also  as  forto  make  fiat  N  mo  peraooaes  coose 
into  remcmbreuoce  of  a  anatcr,  ymag;b  ft  pictuns  eervea  in  a 
spedaler  maner  t>an  bokb  doon,  NniI  m  an  ofer  maner  ful  sub- 
staaciali  bokb  semen  better  into  remembraundng  of  }po  same 
materb  t»n  ymagb  ft  picturb  doon;  ft  ferfore,  |x>ul  writii%b 
semen  wed  mto  remembrauncing  upon  fK  bifore  seid  fingis,  lit 
not  at  yt  ful:  Forwhi  t«  bokb  han  not  pt  avail  of  remembraundng 
now  setd  whiche  ymagb  han."  * 

The  change  of  the  language  during  the  second  period  of 
Transition,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  dialectal  differences,  is 
quaintly  expressed  a  generation  later  by  Caxton,  who  in  the 
prologue  to  one  of  the  last  of  hb  works,  hb  translation  of  Virgil's 
Eneydos  (1490),  speaks  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  pleasing  aC 
readen^— 

"  I  doubted  that  it  sholde  not  please  some  gentylmen,  whiche  late 
bbmed  me,  sayeng,  y^  in  my  transbcyons  I  had  ouer  curyous  termes, 
whiche  coud  not  be  vnderstande  of  coroyn  pcplc,  and  desired  me  to 
vse  olde  and  homdy  terroes  in  my  translacyons.  And  fayn  wolde  I 
■atysfy  euery  man;  and  to  to  ooo,  toke  aa  olde  bofce  and  reddc 
th^dn;  and  certaynly  the  englsrsshe  was  so  mde  and  brood  that  I 
coude  not  wde  vnderstande  it.  And  also  my  lorde  abbot  of  West- 
mynster  ded  do  shcwe  to  me  late  certayn  euydences  wiyton  in  olde 
englysshe  for  to  reduce  it  In  to  our  enf^sihe  now  vdd.  Apd  cefw 
taymy  it  was  wreton  In  suche  wyse  that  it  was  more  lyke  to  dutcbe 
than  englysshe;  I  coude  not  reduce  ne  brynge  it  to  be  vnderstondeit. 
And  certaynly,  our  langage  now  vsed  varyetn  ferre  from  that  whiche 
was  vsed  ana  spoken  whan  I  was  borne.  For  we  englynhemen  ben 
borne  vnder  the  domynacyon  of  the  mone,  whiche  b  neuer  stedfaaie^ 
but  euer  wauerynge,  wexynge  one  laaaon,  and  waneth  and  dycreasech 
another  season.  And  that  comyn  englysshe  that  b  spoken  in  one 
shyrp  varyeth  from  a  nother.  In  so  much  that  in  my  days  hapfjened 
that  certayn  marchauntes  were  in  a  shlpe  In  tamyse.  for  to  haue 
saylad  ouer  the  sea  into  relande,  and  for  lacke  of  wynde  thd  taryad 
atte  forlond,  and  wente  to  bnde  for  to  rdreshe  them.  And  one  of 
theym  named  sheffdde,  a  mercer,  cam  in  to  an  hows  and  axed  for 
mete,  and  specyally  he  axyd  aftereggys,  And  the  goode  wyf  answerde, 

that  she  coude  speke  no  frenshe.     And  the  marchaunt  was  angry, 

**  
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•od  she  vndentod«  nym  not .  And  tlienne  at  laste  a  notber  sayd 
that  he  wolde  haue  eyren :  then  the  good  wyf  layd  that  the  vnderstod 
hym  weL  Lool  what  sholde  a  man  in  thyae  dayet  now  wryte, 
cgges  or  cyren?  oeitaynly,  it  is  haide  to  playse  euery  man,  by 
cause  of  dyuenite  &  chaunge  of  langaga.  For  in  these  dayes.  euery 
man  that  is  in  ony  reputac^on  in  his  oountre  wyll  vtter  his  oomyny- 
cacyon  and  maters  in  sucbe  maners  &  termes  that  fcwe  men  shall 
vncferatonde  theym.  And  som  honest  and  grete  clerkes  haue  ben 
wyth  roev  and  doired  ma  to  wryte  the  mottecunrous  termes  that  I 
coude  fyndie..  And  thas  bytwene  playn.  rude  and  curyous,  I  stande 
abasshcd;  but  in  my  ludgementc.  the  comyn  termes  that  be  dayli 
vsed  ben  lyghfer  to  be  vndefstonde  than  the  olde  and  auncyent 
englysahe.' 

In  the  pKoductions  of  Cazton'a  press  we  see  the  passage  from 
Middle  to  Early  Modem  English  completed.  The  earlier  of 
these  have  still  an  occasional  verbal  plural  in  •%  especially  in 
the  word  tkey  beni  the  southern  her  and  koH  of  Middle  English 
vary  with  the  northern  and  Modem  English  MWr,<AMf.  In  the 
late  works,  the  older  forms  have  been  practicaUy  ousted,  and 
the  year  1485,  which  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  Tudor 
dynasty,  may  be  conveniently  put  as  that  which  closed  the 
Middle  EngUsh  transition,  and  introduced  Modem  English. 
Both  in  the  completion  of  thb  result,  and  in  iu  comparative 
permanence,  the  printing  press  had  an  important  share.  By  its 
exclusive  patronage  of  the  midland  speech,  it  raised  it  still 
higher  above  the  sister  dialects,  and  secured  its  abiding  victory. 
As  books  were  multiplied  and  iound  their  way  into  every  comer 
of  the  land,  and  the  art  of  reading  became  a  more  common 
acquirement,  the  man  of  Northumberland  or  of  Somersetdiire 
had  forced  upon  his  attention  the  book-English  in  which  alone 
these  were  printed.  This  became  in  tum  the  model  for  his  own 
writings,  and  by-and-by,  if  he  made  any  pretensions  to  education, 
of  his  own  speech.  The  written  form  of  the  language  ahto  tended 
to  uniformity.  In  previous  periods  the  scribe  made  his  own 
spelling  with  a  primary  aim  at  expressing  his  own  speech,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  values  attached,  by  himself  or  his  con- 
temporaries to  the  letters  and  combinations  of  the  alphabet, 
thou^  liable  to  disturbance  in  the  most  common  words  and 
combinations  by  his  ocular  recollections  of  the  spelling  of  others. 
But  after  the  introduction  of  printing,  this  ocular  recognition 
of  words  became  ever  more  and  more  an  aim ;  the  book  addressed 
the  mind  directly  through  the  eye,  uistead  of  drcuitously 
through  eye  and  ear;  and  thus  there  was  a  continuous  tendency 
for  written  words  and  parts  of  words  to  be  reduced  to  a  single 
form,  and  that  the  most  usual,  or  through  some  accident  the  best 
known,  but  not  necessarily  that  which  would  have  been  chosen 
bad  the  ear  been  called  in  as  imipire.  Modem  English  spelling, 
with  its  rigid  uniformity  as  to  individual  results  and  whimsical 
caprice  as  to  principles,  is  the  creation  of  the  printing-office,  the 
victory  which,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  struggle,  mechanical 
convenience  won  over  natural  habits.  Besides  eventually 
creating  a  uniformity  in  writing,  the  introduction  of  printing 
made  or  at  least  ratified  some  important  changes.  The  British 
and  Old  English  form  of  the  Roman  alphabet  has  already  been 
referred  to.  This  at  the  Norman  Conquest  was  superseded  by 
an  alphabet  with  the  French  forms  and  values  of  the  letters. 
Thus  k  took  the  place  of  the  older  c  before  e  and  i;  qu  replaced 
cw;  the  Norman  w  took  the  place  of  the  win  (p),  &c.;  and  hence 
it  has  often  been  said  that  Middle  English  sUnds  nearer  to  Old 
English  in  pronunciation,  but  to  Modem  English  in  spelling. 
But  there  were  certain  sounds  in  English  for  which  Norman 
writing  had  no  provision;  and  for  these,  in  writing  English,  the 
native  characters  were  retained.  Thus  the  Old  English  g  (3), 
beside  the  sound  in  go,  bad  a  guttural  sound  as  in  German  ta|, 
Irish  magh,  and  in  certain  positions  a  palatalized  form  of  this 
approaching  y  as  in  you  (if  pronounced  with  aspiration  hyon  or 
ghyou).  l^ese  sounds  continued  to  be  written  with  the  native 
form  of  the  letter  as  bur^^our,  while  the  French  form  was  used 
for  the  sounds  in  go,  af«,— one  original  letter  being  thus  repre- 
sented by  two.  So  for  the  sounds  of  Ih,  especially  the  sound-in 
Mat,  the  Old  English  thorn  (»  continued  to  be  used.  But  as 
these  characters  were  not  used  for  French  and  Latin,  their  use 
even  in  En^sh  became  disturbed  towards  the  ,isth  century, 


end  wlica  print&g  waaintroduced,  the  founts,  cast  for  continental 
languages,  luud  no  characters  for  them,  so  that  they  were  dropped 
entirely,  being  replaced,  3  by  gh,  yh,  y,  and  >  by  th.  This  was  a 
real  kw  to  the  English  alphabet.  In  the  north  it  is  carious  that 
the  printers  tried  to  express  tht  forms  rather  than  the  powers  of 
these  letters,  and  consequently  3  jras  represented  by  i ,  the  black 
letter  form  of  which  was  confounded  with  it,  while  the  >  was 
expressed  by  y,  which  its  MS.  form  had  come  to  approach  or  in 
some  cases  simulate.  So  in  early  Scotch  books  we  find  uUow,  u, 
yat,  yem^ydkw,  ye,  thai,  them;  and  in  Modem  Scottish,  such 
names  as  Memies,  Dahid,  Cochensie,  and  the  word  gaberiwaie, 
in  which  the  s  stands  for  y. 

MoDEXic  English  thus  dates  from  Caxton.    The  language  had 
at  length  reached  the  all  but  flectionless  state  which  it  now 
presents.    A  single  older  verbal  form,  the  southern  -elh  of  the 
third  person  singular,  continued  to  be  the  Utcrary  prose  form 
throughout  the  i6th  century,  but  the  nortbem  form  in  -*  was 
intermixed  with  it  in  poetry  (where  it  saved  a  syUable),  and 
must  ere  long,  as  we  see  from  Shakespeare,  have  taken  its  place 
in  familiar  speech.    The  fuller  an,  none,  mine,  thine,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  i6th  century  at  least,  were  used  in  positions  where 
their  shortened  forms  a,  no,  my,  thy  are  now  found  {none  other, 
mine  own  »  no  other,  my  own).    But  with  such  minute  exceptions, 
the  accidence  of  the  x6th  century  was  the  accidence  of  the  xQth. 
WhUe,  however,  the  older  inflections  had  disappeared,  there 
was  as  yet  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  mode  erf  their  rephice- 
ment.    Hence  the  i6th  century  shows  a  syntactic  licence  and 
freedom  vhidt  distinguishes  it  strikingly  from  that  of  later  times. 
The  langua^B  seems  to  be  in  a  plastic,  unformed  state,  and  its 
writers,  as  it  were,expCTiment  with  it,  bending  it  toconstractions 
which  now  seem  indefensible.    Old  distinctions  of  case  and  mood 
have  dbappearcd  from  noun  and  verb,  without  custom  having 
yet  deckled  what  prepositions  or  auxiliary  verbs  shall  most 
fittingly  convey  thdr  meaning.    The  laxity  of  word-order  which 
was  permitted  in  older  states  of  the  language  by  the  formal 
expression  of  relations  was  often  continued  though  thtf  inflections 
which  expressed  the  relations  had  disappeared.    Partial  analogy 
was  followed  in  allowing  forms  to  be  identified  in  one  case, 
beouise,  in  another,  snch  identification  was  accidentally  produced, 
as  for  instance  the  past  participles  of  write  and  tahe  were-  often 
made  wrote  and  tooh,  because  the  contracted  participles  of  bind 
and  breah  were  bound  and  brohe.    Finally,  because,  in  dropping 
inflections,  the  former  distinctions  even  between  parts  of  speech 
had  disappeared,  so  that  iron,  e.g^  was  at  once  novo,  adjective 
and  verb,  dean,  adjective  verb  and  adverb,  It  appeared  as  if 
any  word  whatever  might  be  used  in  any  grammatical  relation, 
where  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  speaker.    Thus,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr  Abbott,  *'  you  can  happy  your  friend,  malice 
or  fool  your  enemy,  or  fall  an  axe  on  his  neck.    You  can  speak 
and  act  easy,  free,  excellent,  you  can  talk  of /a»r  instead  of  b^ty 
(fairness),  and  a  pale  instead  of  a  paleness.    A  A0  is  used  for  a 
man,  and  a  lady  is  described  by  a  gentleman  as  'the  fairest 
<A«  he  has  yet  beheld.'    An  adverb  can  be  used  as  a  verb,  as 
' they  ashance  their  eyes';  as  a  noun,  'the  bachwari  and  abyss 
of  time ';  or  as  an  adjective,  a  *  seldom  pleasure.'  "■    For,  as  he 
also  says,  "  deamess  was  preferred  to  grammatical  correctness, 
and  brevity  both  to  correctness  and  deamess.    Hence  it  was 
common  to  place  words  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  uppep> 
most  in  the  mind  without  much  regard  to  syntax,  and  the  rnult 
was  a  fordble  and  perfectly  unambiguous  but  ungrammatkal 
sentence,  such  as 

The  prince  that  feeds  great  natures  they  win  slay  him. 

BenJoneon. 
or,  as  instances  of  brevity. 

Be  guilty  of  my  death  since  of  ray  crime. 

Shakespeare. 
It  cost  more  to  get  than  to  lose  in  a  day. 

■Ben  jOHSon. 

These  characteristics,  together  with  the  Inresence  of  words 

now  obsolete  or  archaic,  and  the  use  oC*exlsting  words  in  senses 

*  A  Shahsfearian  Grammar,  by  Dr  E.  A.  Abbott.  To  thb  book 
we  arc  largely  Indebted  for  its  aamirable  summary  of  the  characters 
of  Tador  EngUsfa. 
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dificttot  ftOBk  oor-own^  ss  ^qdbmI  for  ^Mctfc^  litenU  tat'  owta^ 
pborical,  Mad  vice  versa,  which  are  so  apparent  to  every  reader 
of  the  z<Sth-ceDtury  literature,  make  it  useful  to  separate  Early 
a  •dun  or  Tud^ir  English  from  the  subsequent  and  still  existing 
stage,  since  the  consensus  of  usage  has  declared  in  favour  of  in- 
dividual  senses  and  constructions  which  are  alone  admisaiUe 
in  ordinary  language. 

The  beginning  of  the  Tudor  period  was  oontempofaneous 
with  the  Renaissance  in  art  and  literature,  and  the  dawn  of 
modem  discoveries  ih  geography  and  science.  The  revival  of 
the  study  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the 
translation  of  their  works  into  the  vernacular,  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  immense  number  of  new  words  derived  from  these 
languages,  cither  to  express  new  ideas  and  objects  or  to  indicate 
Bew  distinctions  in  or  grouping  of  old  ideas.  Often  also  it  seemed 
as  if  scholars  were  so  pervaded  with  the  form  as  well  as  the  H>irit 
of  the  old,  that  it  came  more  natural  to  them  to  express  them- 
selves in  words  borrowed  from  the  old  than  in  their  native 
tongue,  and  thus  words  of  Latin  origin  were  introduced  even 
when  English  already  possessed  perfectly  good  equivalents.  As 
has  already  been  stated,  the  French  words  of  Norman  and 
Angevin  introduction,  being  prindpaUy  Latin  words  in  an  altered 
form,  when  used  as  English  soppficd  models  whereby  other 
Latin  words  could  be  converted  into  En^^Jsh  ones,  and  it  is  after 
Ihcse  nxxlels  that  the  Latin  words  introduced  during  and  since 
the  i6th  century  have  been  fashioned.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
form  of  the  words  procession  and  progression  to  show  that  the 
one  was  used  in  England  in  the  nth,  the  other  not  till  the  i6th 
century.  Moreover,  as  the  formation  of  new  iwrds  from  Latin 
had  gone  on  in  French  as  well  as  in  English  since  the  Renaissance, 
We  often  cannot  tell  whether  such  words,  e.g.  as  persuade  and 
persuasion^  were  borrowed  from  their  French  equivalents  or 
formed  from  Latin  in  England  independently.  With  some 
words  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  were  formed 
in  England  dircaly  from  Latin,  borrowed  from  contemporary 
late  French,  or  hod  been  in  England  since  the  Norman  period, 
even  photograph,  geology  and  tdeptumc  have  the  form  that  they 
would  have  had  if  they  had  been  living  words  in  the  mouths  dl 
Greeks,  Latins,  French  and  En^ish  from  the  beginning,  instead 
of  formations  of  the  i  pth  century.'  While  every  writer  was  thus 
introducing  new  words  according  to  bis  notion  of  their  being 
seeded,  it  naturally  happened  that  a  large  viumber  were  not 
accept«l  by  contemporaries  or  posterity;  a  long  list  might  be 
formed  of  these  mintages  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  which 
either  never  became  current  coin,  or  circulated  only  as  it  were 
lor  a  moment.  The  revived  stitdy  of  Latin  and  Greek  also  led 
to  modifications  In  the  spelling  of  some  words  which  had  entered 
Middle  English  in  the  French  form.  So  Middle  English  douU, 
dttte,  wcte  changed  to  doubt^  dtbt^  to  show  a  more  immediate 
connexion  with  Latin  duhitum,  dehittim;  the  actual  derivation 
from  the  French  being  ignored.  Similarly,  words  containing  a 
Latin  and  French  /,  which  might  be  traced  back  to  an  original 
Greek  9,  were  remodelled  upon  the  Greek,  e.g.  theme,  throne,  for 
Middle  English  leme,  tronc,  and,  by  false  association  with  Greek, 
mnlkem.  Old  English  antcfne,  Laiin  antiphona;  Anthony,  Latib 
Antonius;  Thames,  Latin  Tamesis,  apparently  after  Thomas. 

The  voyages  of  English  navigators  hi  the  latter  part  of  the 
rtth  century  introduced  a  considerable  nomtber  of  Spanish 
words,  and  American  wolds  fn  Spanish  forms,  of  which  ntgro, 
potato,  tobacco^  cargo,  armaditta,  alligator,  gaOion  may  serve  as 
examples. 

The  date  of  t6Uy  which  nMriy  CoihddM  with  the  end  of 
Shake^)eare's  literary  work,  and  marks  the  appearance  6f  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  (a  compilation  from  the  various 
16th-century  versions),  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  close  of 
Tudof  English.  The  language  was  thenceforth  Modem  in 
stmaure,  style  and  expression,  although  the  spelling  did  not 
settle  down  to  pitseilt  usage  till  abont  the  revohitioa  of  iSiS. 
The  iaUer  dale  also  narks  the  disappearance  from  litemture  of 

•  Evangelist,  astronomy,  diaJogue,  arc  words  that  have  so  lived,  of 
which  their  form  is  the  result.  Photograph,  geology,  Ac.,  take  this 
form  as  «/  they  had  the  same  history. 


s  large  nunbef  of  wwds,  chiray  or  such  as  were  denvtra  WKh 
Latin'during  the  t6th  and  t7th  centuries.  Of  these  neariy  all 
that  survived  x688  are  stUl  in  use;  but  a  long  list  might  be  made 
out  of  those  that  appear  for  the  last  time  before  that  date.  This 
sifting  of  the  Uterary  vocabuhury  and  gradual  fixing  of  the  literaiy 
spelling,  which  went  on  between  161  x,  when  the  language  became 
modem  in  stmcture,  and  1689,  when  it  became  modem  also  in 
form,  suggests  for  this  period  the  name  ol  Sev^iteeoth-Centuiy 
Transition.  The  distinctive  features  of  Modem  En^^ish  have 
already  been  anticipated  by  way  of  contrast  with  preceding 
stages  of  the  language.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  vocabulary  is  now  much  more  composite  than  at  any 
previous  period.  The  immense  development  of  the  physicid 
sciences  has  called  for  a  cwreqxmding  extension  of  tennin<4ogy 
which  has  been  supplied  from  Latin  and  especially  Greek ;  and 
although  these  terms  are  in  the  first  instance  technical,  yet,  with 
the  ^read  of  edocatlon^  and  general  diffusion  of  the  rudiment) 
and  appUances  of  science,  the  boundary  line  between  technical 
and  general.  Indefinite  at  the  best,  tends  more  and  more  to  mdt 
away — this  in  adc^tion  to  the  fact  that  words  still  techniu! 
become  general  in  figurative  or  meton3miic  senses.  Ache, 
diamond,  stomach,  eoiHet,,  organ,  tone,  ball,  carte,  are  none  the 
less  familAr  because  once  techm'cal  words.  Commerdal,  soda^ 
artistic  or  literary  contact  has  also  led  to  the  adoption  of 
numerous  words  from  nrodem  European  languages,  cspedally 
Ftench,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Dutch  (these  two  at  a  less  recent 
period) r  thus  from  French'  jwfe,  stance,  dip6t,  dfbris,  pro- 
gramme, prestige;  fh)m  Itafian  Bust,  canto,  folio,  cartoon,  concert 
regatta,  r^ffian',  from  Portuguese  caste,  palaver;  from  Dutc& 
yacht,  skipper,  schooner,  doop.  Commerdal  intercourse  and 
colonization  have  extended  far  beyond  Europe,  and  given  us 
words  more  or  fewer  from  Hindostani,  Persian,  Arabic,  Turkish. 
Malay,  Chinese,  and  from  American,  Australian,  Polynesian  and 
African  languages.*  More  important  even  than  these,  perhaps, 
are  the  dialect  words  that  from  time  to  time  obtain  literary 
recognition,  restoring  to  us  obsolete  Oid  En^h  forms,  and  not 
Seldom  words  of  Celtic  or  Danish  origin,  which  have  been  pre> 
served  in  load  dialects,  and  thus  at  length  find  their  way  into 
the  standard  language. 

As  to  the  actual  proportion  o^  the  various  elements  of  the 
language,  it  is  probable  that  original  English  words  do  not  now 
form  more  than  a  fourth  or  periiaps  a  fifth  of  the  total  entries 
in  a  full  English  dictionary;  and  it  may  seem  strange,  therefore, 
that  we  still  identify  the  language  with  that  of  the  9th  century, 
and  dass  it  as  a  member  of  the  Law  German  division.  But  this 
explains  itself,  when  we  consider  that  of  the  total  words  In  a 
dictionary  only  a  small  portion  are  used  by  any  one  individual 
in  speaking  or  even  in  writing;  that  this  portion  indudes  the 
great  majority  of  the  An^o-Saxon  words,  and  but  a  minority  of 
the  others.  The  latter  are  in  fact  almost  all  names — the  vast 
majority  names  of  things  (nouns),  a  smaller  number  names  of 
attributes  and  actions  (adjectives  and  verbs),  and,  from  their 
very  nature,  names  of  the  things,  attributes  and  actions  which 
come  less  usually  or,  it  may  be,  very  rarely  under  our  notice. 
Thus  in  an  ordinary  book,  a  novd  or  story,  the  fordgn  elements 
will  amount  to  from  10  to  15%  of  the  whole;  as  the  subject 
becomes  more  recondite  or  technical  thdr  number  will  Increase; 
till  in  a  work  on  chemistry  or  abstmsc  mathematics  the  proportion 
may  be  40%.  But  after  all,  it  Is  not  the  question  whence  words 
may  have  been  taken,  but  how  they  are  used  in  a  language  that 
settles  its  character.  If  new  words  when  adopted  conform  them- 
selves to  the  manner  and  usage  of  the  adopting  language.  It  makes 
absolutely  no  diflfercnce  whether  they  are  taken  over  from  some 
other  language,  or  invented  off  at  the  ground.  In  dther  case 
they  are  new  words  to  begin  with;  in  either  case  also,  If  they  are 
needed,  they  will  become  as  thoroughly  native,  i.e.  familiar  from 
childhood  to  those  who  use  them,  as  those  that  possess  the  longest 
native  pedigree.  In  this  re^>ect  English  Is  still  the  same  language 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Alfred;  and,  comparing  its  history  with  that 
of  other  Low  German  tongues,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 

*  See  extended  Usu  of  the  foreign  words  in  English  la  Dr  Mocxis** 
Biitorical  Outlines  <^  English  AccOenu,  p.  33. 
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diBemil  id  voabuStiy  michl  haw  bccB,  if  tke  il<iama  Cosqual 

A  soanl  bHiMl  vio  ol  tha  wmio*  oi  Uk  £i#rii  vocabahiy 
•BdU  Ua  duau  which  the  mwaa  fonip  (kmciiU  fcnml 
into  (he  Unfniia,  ■•  well  m  id  Iha  pnt  chufe  praduced  ia  ii 
by  the  MamsD  Cni—^  ud  cuoHiiiait  jofliu  <>(  Fnooh  and 
Luia  iliitnrii  a  gina  in  the  KciHii|>MiyinK  chut.  The 
taacvoM  liDee  nviocM  (aaWriei,  wd  IL  wtU  be  Mcn  bow 
limHcd  ■  period  after  aU  ti  occaiHcd  by  oNdern  Eagliiih,  bow 
IcDf  the  hacnage  bad  bem  ia  ibe  couatiy  belote  tb«  NeioH 
CBoqueM,  ud  tow  ntKh  ol  thia  Ii  prebisuinic  wid  witbaat  box 
hlenty  renain*.  Judgiol  by  what  baa  happened  ducioi  tto 
biatonc  ptnod,  (tatt  Cbaniea  may  and  indead  uatl  have  taken 
plua  betMta  lb»  fimt  anival  at  the  Sanwa  and  tba  d>y*  «( 


mim,  iSm,  itf,  •iw'.  tUd,  trn,  kM.  The  biHory  ol  Englbh 
muds  (m  FaoMEII^  baa  been  sealed  at  lenflh  by  Dr  A.  J, 
EUk  and  t>i  Hmuv  Simt;  tod  it  ii  only  neccsHiy  here  M 
indioate  tba  bread  beta,  vbich  us  tbc  toUawiug,  (i)  In  to 
acCTWwl  cleaid  ■yM>le,  oritiaal  aboct  n>wcl>  bale  Rmained 
nearly  uDchaa^;  thus  IhE  noids  al,  iwfi,  bili,  Cei,  dust  an 
proaouoced  wo  oeaxly  aa  in  Old  EoBLiih,  Ihoagb  lbs  Lait  iwo 
weie  more  like  tbc  Scotch  a  and  North  Engliih  u  mpeitively, 
and  in  nxet  wonb  the  short  a  had  a  broader  Kind  like  the 
prDvindiJ  0  la  null,  (i)  L«ng  accented  voweti  und  diphihangs 
have  undagoiiB  a  Rgulat  BOvad  iliilt  towardi  closer  and  more 
advanced  pooilmia,  w  that  tho  wotdi  Ma,  tor,  uta  or  sta,  M 
{hakn  or  itmi.  Mr,  tlk  or  loU,  tuh)  are  mw  Mik,  hair,  mk, 
ifr»rfiirluletbel<roh[th'vo«dBi)[>'sg]BndJ(u)havc  beronw 

Sdiphtboogl,  u  Mi,  tdr,  now  keiai.  shiti,  though 
the  eU  MMml  of  ■  icmaina  in  the  nuth  (*Hit), 
iDd  tba  ofl(liial  j  la  the  pmiuBclBLion  dittr, 
■ppitnred  by  Walker,  "  as  in  macbioe,  and  shire, 
tiid  nugMJiM."  (3)  Short  vDwcli  in  an  open 
■]4ltbia  have  OMaUy    been   lengthened,  .aa   in 


(4)  Vowtta  la  ttfiniiNl  u 

ill  nmk  ialo  ihott  obstun  I,  and  iben,  II  inal, 
dwappelrod;  lo  aoa,  ile,  mdii  became  rc-c,  »-«, 
imtt*,  and  then  «,  h,  aiiKd;  saw,  Moi,  mw 
(era,  Itti,  Mi;  (Mw.  K«n,  later  ntto,  Mte, 
Ml(,BOWW(,  (5)THebackconsoaBiiti,{,(,».i<i 
caaoexica  with  fnnl  vomte,  have  eflcD  bccoiM 
palataliacd  u  ek,  >,  ik,  as  dnt,  ryif,  fiac,  bow 
ckMKi^  rMKJbk.  A  Scdial  or  Anal  (  haa  paved 
thfon^  •  pnliual  or  palatal  continuant  tn  «  01 


King  AUn4,  when  Utanlora  pnttkally  bctfni.  Hie  chart  alu 
lllimnlea  the  canluiuHy  of  the  main  Mock  of  the  vocabulary, 
the  body  at  prinuuy  "  woid*  ol  cmuwo  lite,"  which,  ooiwitb- 
ataitdiDg  numerous  loases  and  ntore  numeroia  additions,  bas 
fta/ermi  its  coiporsu  identity  through  all  the  pciioda.  But 
Ibc  "  iBclic  and  tbeloiiul,"  as  well  aa  the  "  ecieniibc  "  toms 
af^d  Eoftluh  have  died  out,  and  a  new  vocabulary  of "  abatract 


m  tbcu,  but  from 


white  a  tliU  Dtwer  "  tac 
Tocabulaiy  ii  compoacd  ol 
amy  dviliied  and  many  u  „    _. 

The  piaxding  sketch  has  had  rcfcmce  aaioly  10  uw  (ram- 
though  intimately  connected  with  these  (as  vbcie  the  confusion 
or  loaa  of  inBectutns  *as  a  ceosefLueace  of  tbs  neikcning  of  Anal 
MUDds)  SIC  the  Bceal  phonelic  chaogea  wbLcb  have  taken  place 
betweoi  the  Sih  and  i^Ifa  centuries,  and  which  result  in  making 
modern  ^njw^h  words/very  different  from  tbdr  An^o-Saioa 
originala,  even  who*  do  elmtm  bai  batB  lost,  as  Id  wonlt  Ukc 


hpt,  dot,  htf,  drif,  now  tov,  lav,  day,  iay,  ^y. 
W  and  k  have  disappeared  belete  r  and  i,  at  in 
«nK,  (*Xuf,  (A)rHv;  A  bual  (-(*)  has  become 
/,!,  V  or  noLbins  bat  has  developed  the  gl»d<« 
V  or  p  before  itself,  these  combining  with  the  pre- 
ceding vowd  to  form  a  diphlhong,  or  merging 
with  it  into  a  simEJc  vowcl-aound,  as  raA,  jbrk, 
itk,  dmk,  iaik,  Utai.  now  rnft,  *«g:t,  lum^, 
dank.  Uik,  la»{k-n/.  kok,  lAn  <U,  hi,  UJ.  K 
after  a  vowd  bas  piaclically  disappeared  ia 
standard  Enghab,  or  at  moM  IWDme  vocalized,  oi 
combined  with  the  vowel,  as  in  kur,  Adr,  «vrd, 
ia.  Theae  and  other  changes  have  taken  place 
gndually,  and  in  accordance  with  wcUkiiown 

may  be  studied  In  qiecial  works.  It  may  be 
that  the  total  kMS  of  gramma  tical  fMiltf 
I,  and  the  almoet  complete  dlsaDDCU- 

•Dce  01  (OHt,  are  puidy  pboociic  pi 
Ctnitr  (whatever  its  remote  odgis)  *u  pnclically  ll 
adjectives  aad  pranouns  with  certain  distinctive  tern 
in  acoacdance  with  the  Mww.  ttft,  gnuiir  or  Hud  of  nouna  to 
which  they  waee  atladtedj  when  ilKse  distinctive  terminations 
wercunlfonnlylevcUedtu  final  1, 01  other  weak  sounds,  and  thus 
ceased  to  distinguish  nouns  into  kinds,  the  distinctions  mto 
genders  or  kinds  having  no  other  ejdstcnce  disappeared.  Thus 
when  ^mt  gab  jkri,  tan  itdan  kimd,  )>a  foduii  bit,  became,  by 
phonatic  weetsBini,  )v  gitf*  kcrt,  t>(  fodc  inmd,  tv  gadt  Mt, 
and  lalae' still  the  gHJ  test,  the  ^orfilmii^  the  gimil  iiwk,  the 
words  k»m,  iaimd,  kfai  ,**»  do  longer  giaDUUtinlly  diSerent 
kinds  id  DOUDSi  gtatBmitkal  itndtr  bad  ceased  10  eiisL  Tb) 
csacord  of  adjectlvts  bas  enlittly  disappeaied;  the  coacora 
of  the  pronouns  Is  now  regulated  by  roluno/i'y  and  icc,  inslFsd 
of  granunaiical  gender,  wMdi  bas  no  eiistcnce  in  English.  The 
man  vkt  kat  Ui  life;  the  bird  Kkick  built  ia  nest. 

Oof  ranarks  fnm  the  end  of  the  I4tb  century  have  been 
confined  to  the  sUndard  or  Kteraiy  form  of  EngKrt,  for  ot  the 
othei  dialecufrom  [hat  date  (with  the  eictption  of  ihe  norther* 
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English  hi  Scotland,  when  it  beeanic  in  a  «odil  mnd  Mtenfy 
sense  a  distinct  language),  we  have  Uttle  history.  We  know, 
however,  that  they  continued  to  exist  as  local  and  popular  forms 
of  speech,  as  well  from  occasional  specimens  and  from  the  fact 
that  they  exist  still  as  from  the  sutements  of  writers  during 
the  interval.  Thus  Puttenham  in  his  Arte  of  EngHsk  PoesU 
(1589)  says^— 

"  Our  maker  {U.  met]  therfore  at  these  dayes  shall  not  foflow 
Pien  Plowmaii,  nor  Cover,  nor  Lydgate.  not  yet  Chaucer,  for  their 
laiKruage  b  now  not  of  use  with  us:  netther  shall  he  take  the  termes 
of  Northern-men.  mich  as  they  use  in  dayly  taike,  whether  they  be 
noble  men  or  gentle  men  or  of  their  best  darkes,  all  is  a  ["one] 
matter;  nor  in  effect  any  speach  used  beyond  the  river  of  Trent, 
though  no  man  can  deny  but  that  theirs  is  the  purer  English  Saxott 
at  this  day,  yet  it  is  not  so  Courtly  nor  so  currant  as  our  Soutkemt 
English  is,  no  more  is  the  far  Westerne  mans  speach:  ye  shall 
therefore  take  the  usual  speach  of  the  Court,  and  that  of  London  and 
the  shires  lyine  about  London  within  Ix  myles,  and  not  much  above. 
I  say  not  this  but  that  in  every  shyre  of  England  there  be  gentlemen 
and  others  that  speake  but  specially  write  as  good  Southerne  as  we 
of  Middlesex  or  Surrey  do,  but  not  the  common  people  of  every  shire, 
to  whom  the  gentlemen,  and  also  their  learned  darkes  do  tor  the 
most  part  condescend,  but  hcrdn  we  are  already  ruled  by  th'  En^sh 
Dictk>naries  and  other  bookea  written  by  karned  men."— i4mr'j' 
RgpriiUt  p.  157' 

In  comparatively  modem  times  there  has  hem  a  rcyival  of 
interest  in  these  fbrms  of  English,  several  of  which  ioUowing  in 
the  wake  of  the  revival  of  Lowland  Scots  in  the  i8tli  and  19th 
centuries,  have  produced  a  considerable  litecatwe  ita  the  form 
of  local  poems,  tales  and  "  folk-lore."  In  thesesopects  Cumber- 
land, Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Devon,  Soneiaet  and  Doiset,  the 
**  far  north  "  and  "  far  west "  of  Puttenhaas,  where  the  dialect 
was  f ek  to  be  so  independent  of  Uteiaiy  EngUsh  as  not  to  be 
branded  as  a  mere  vulgar  cormption  of  it,  stand  prmmnent. 
More  recently  the  dialects  have  been  investigated  philok)gically, 
a  department  In  which,  as  in  other  depairtments  of  English- 
philology,  the  dder  Richard  Gamett  must  be  named  as  a  pioneer. 
The  work  was  carried  out  zealously  by  Prince  Louis  Ludaa 
Bonaparte  and  Dr  A.  J.  Ellis,  and  more  recently  by  the  English 
Dialect  Sodety,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Skeat,  for  the 
investigation  of  this  branch  of  philology.  The  efforts  of  tiiis 
sodety  resulted  in  the  oompilation  and  pnUfcation  of  gloesades 
or  word-books,  more  or  kss  complete  and  tniMworthy,  of  most 
of  the  local  dialects,  and  in  the  production  of  grammars  dealing 
with  the  phonology  and  grammatical  featurss  of  a  few  of  these, 
among  wUch  that  of  the  WindhiU  dialect  In  Yorkshire,  by 
Professor  Joseph  Wright,  and  that  of  West  Somerset,  by  the 
late  F.  T.  Elworthy,  deserve  spedal  mention.  Fkom  the  whole 
of  the  glossaries  of  the  Dialect  Society,  and  from  all  the  earh'er 
di^hact  works  of  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries,-  amplified  and 
ilhiMmted  by  the  contributions  of  local  collaborators  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  British  Isles,  Professor  Joseph  Wright  has 
constructed  his  English  DttUa  Dktknary^  recording  the  k>cal 
words  and  senses,  with  indication  of  thdr  geographical  range, 
their  pronunciation,  and  in  most  cases  with  illustntivequotatiras 
or  phrases.  To  this  he  has  added  an  English  DieUa  Grammar , 
dealing  very  fully  with  the  phonok)gy  of  the  dialects,  showing 
the  various  sounds  which  now  represent  each  Old  English  sound, 
and  endeavouring  to  define  the  area  over  which  each  modem  form 
extends;  the  aoddence  is  treated  more  summarily,  without 
going  minutely  into  that  of.  each  dialect-gioup,for  n^hich  special 
dialect  grammars  mtist  be  consulted.  The  work  has  also  a  Very 
full  and  valuable  index  of  every  word  and  form  treated. 

The  researches  of  Prince  L.  L.  3onaparte  and  Dr  Ellis  were 
directed  specially  to  the  dasaiiication  and  mapping  of  the 
existing  dialects,'  and  the  relation  of  these  to  the  dialects  of  Old 
and  Middle  English.  They  reoogniwd  a  Nortktm  diafeet  lying 
north  of  a  line  drawn  frsoi  Mbirecambe  Bay  to  theBbmber, 
which,  with  the  kindred  Scottish  dialecu  (already  investigated 
and  dassed),*  is  the  direct  descendant  of  early  northem  EnJsUsh, 

'  See  description  aild  map  In  Trams.  ofPhtUt.  Soe.,  1S75-1676,  p.  S7<>. 

*  The  Dialect  of  thsSouikemOmutiescf  SesUandt  Us  Prmumctatimt 
Grammar  and  Historical  Rdaikms.mitk  an  Appndix  on  ths  frasent 
limits  of  ths  Cadic  and  Lowland  Scotch,  and  the  Dialsstal  Dmsions 
oj  tks  Lowland  Tongue;  and  a  Lingnutical  Map  ^  Scotland,  by 
amcs  A.  H.  Murray  (London,  1873). 
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and  a  5!MtfMN3ferfsdialsoC  ocedpyinff  SoiiMfset,  wots,  pand^ 
Gloucester  and  western  Hampshire,  which,  with  the  Demdnm 
dialect  beyond  it,  are  the  descendanu  of  eady  southern  Englisb 
and  the  stm  older  West-Saxon«f  Alfred.  This  dialect  must  Id  the 
14th  century  have  been  spoken  everywhere  sovth  of  Thamea; 
but  the  influence  of  London  caused  its  cxtinctiaB  in  Saircgrv 
Sussex  and  Kent,  so  that  already  in  PutcMuun  It  had  become 
"far  western."  An  £«<  Jftd/siuf  dialect,  extending  from  south 
Lincolnshire  to  London,  occupies  the  ctadle^snd  of  the  standard 
Eni^h  speech,  and  still  shows  least  variation  from  it.  Between 
and  around  these  typical  dialects  are  ten  others,  representing  xJbk 
old  Midland  proper,  or  dialects  between  it  and  the  others  already 
mentioned.  Thus  ''north  of  Trent"  the  North  wnltm  dialect 
of  south  Lancashire,  Cheshire^  DtAy  and  Staflard,  with  that  of 
Shropshim,  repttsents  the  early  West  Miittand  Bn«iish,of  ndiic^ 
several  spedmens  remain;  while  tht  North-eastern  of  Nottin^^iam 
and  north  Lincolnshire  represents  the  dialect  of  the  liy  of 
Haoeloh.  With  the  iSTorM  if  idfoad  dialect  of  south-west  York- 
shire, these  represent  forms  of  speech  which  to  the  modem 
Londoner,  as  to  Pottenhaas,  aM  stiUdecidedly  noithera,  though 
acatnally  intermediate  between  northern  proper  and  midland,  and 
preserving  interesting  traces  of  the  midUnd  prottonns  and  verbal 
inflections.  There  Is  an  Eastern  dialect  in  the  East  Anglian 
counties;  a  Midland  in^ Leicester  and  Warwick  shins;  a 
Western  in  Hereford,  Worcester  ^d  nooth  Gbucesteriiirc, 
intermediate '  between  south-western  and  north-western,  and 
representing  the  dialect  of  Piers  Plowman.  Finally,  betweea  the 
east  tliidkid  and  south-western,  in  the  counties  of  fiuckinglam, 
Oxford,  Berks,  Hants,  Surrey  and  Sussex^  these  is  a  dialett 
which  nmst  have  once  been  soath^westera,bQt  of  H^ich  the  toost 
salient  characters  have  been  robbed  off  by  proxfmity  to  London 
and  the  East  Alidland  speech.  In  «ast  Sussex  aod  Kent  this 
Sonth^easkm  dialect  attains  to  a  more  dstinctfire  «hafactar. 
The  Kentish  fepn  of  early  Southern  English  eviden^  matntslned 
itaexistenc4$  more  toui^ly  than  that  of  the  oountica  imfnedinuiy 
south  of  London.  It  was  very  distinct  in  the  days  of  Sir  Thqmas 
More;  and  even,  as  we  see  from  the  dialect  attributed  to  EAgt* 
in  Zmt,  was  atill  strong  mariced  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare. 
In  the  soutbeastem  comer  of  Ireland,  in  the  baronies  of  Fbtth 
and  ^argy,  in  oouaty  Wexfetd,  tf  very  archaic  fomi  of  Englisii,  of 
whidi  spedmans  have  been  jpreserved, '  was  stiU  spoken  in  the 
i8th  century.  In  all  probabuity  it  dated  from  (be  first  English 
invasion.  Li  many  parts  of  Vlster  forms  of  Lowland  Scotch 
dating  to  the  settlement  under  James  I.  are  still  spoken;  but  tftie 
English  of  Irdand  generally  seeitis  to  represent  i6th  and  17th 
centu^  Enj^ish,  as  in  the  pronunciation  of  tea,  what  (My, 
wAof^,  largdy  aiecled,  of  course,  by  the  native  Cdtic  The 
sUbscqueut  work  <rf  t|ie  En^tdi  Dialect  Society,  and  the  facts  aet 
forth  in  the  Engfish  XHaka  Dictionary,  confirm  in  a  general  way 
the  dutObmSpn  oi  B»«apaste  and  EDisf  hut  they  bring  «iit 
strongly  the  foot  tfant  only  isK  a  few  Cases  can  the  boundary 
between  djatettsnow  be  di^rr miinaH  by  precise  lines.  FoitVHy 
dialect  there  is  a  central  region,  larger  or  smaller,  in  which  its 
Characteristics  are  at  a  nuudnhim;  but  towards  the  edges  of  the 
area  these  become  mixed  and  blended  with  the  features  of  the 
contiguous  dialects,  so  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  define  the 
point  at  which  the  one  direct  ends  and  the  Other  begiiia.  The 
fact  is  that  the  various  features  of  a  dialect,  wliether  its  distlMv 
tive  words,  characteristic  pronunciations  or  spedal  grammatics 
features,  though  they  may  have  the  same  centre,  have  not  aO  the 
same  circumference.  Some  of  tliem  extend  to  a  certain  distance 
round  the  centre;  others  to  a  nrach  greater  distance.  The  only 
approximately  accurate  way  to  map  the  area  of  any  dialecf, 
whether  in  England,  Frtnce,  Germany  or  elsewhere,  is  to  take 
a  wdl-chosen  set  of  its  diaracteristic  features-'-'words,  senses, 
sounds  or  grammatical  pecuHaritics,  and  draw  a  Ifaie  round  the 
area  over  whidi  each  of  these  extends;  between  the  inneimoA 
and  outermost  of  these  there  wQl  often  be  a  large  border  district. 
If  the  same  process  be  foUowed  with  the  contiguous  dialects, 

*  A  Glossary  (with  some  pieces  of  Veru)  of  the  Old  Dialed  of  the 
English  Colony  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  collected  by  Jacob  Poole,  edked 
by  W.  Barnes.  B.D.  (London.  1S67). 
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QnOMOlOOICAL  NoUENCLAraiX. 


DivWnt. 


fiubdivWoi*. 


ikiM' 


MofibmKi^lih. 


So«lh«r»  BBfllsk 


^1 


Eablt  Old  Encusb. 


509 


teo 


700 


too 


Ttpical  Old  Engush, 
or 

ANGLO<SiUCOIt. 


900 


(0  S 
*^  s 

(d  a 

11 


•HXM)- 


Lats  Old  English 
and  Old  Ekoush      fioa 

TmANSTIOIf. 


Early  Middlb  ENousa.isoo 

1300 


Middle  English 
(typical). 


Early  MbosmN  English 


X 
2 


Lats  Middcb  Engush 

and  MiDDLS  English 

TaANsrrioN. 


•1400- 


i\ 


I 


I 


QfWIlltCTS*' 


(CWWir<awm).yjd  top. 


|! 


(lmm^lmt»yoai>. 


i\ 


1 

■ 

I 


(CUrftr  Cliiwi).  9ttr~ 
Ynfatim  Pi^  c  taj. 

ImHm  Gimti. 


xGtintf  ommvx  vy^y  yo^ 


Charttr.  »47' 
jAlb«d.8S5- 

\ftmu imO.B.  Ckrm.. 

LnfricMoo-' 


Ijintt  rf9y$t. 


WalMtt,  toiA. 


i 


1 

ii>3-ji. 
cWaMrf*,  IIS4- 


\O.R.Omm^twriurMS.    : 
cad^iPTo.  j 


CmmMmiH7). 


&  I  Banpok,  iijo. 
BBbow,  IJ7S- 


r 


CMIffl»4>*fiMilM^c.  itje. 
RobtoT 


mI  J/«air««(N«tb«a«cr- 
g  ■  R^ntooB,  14Mb     |iMi). 


Omi 


Gtfwtr. 


LaiwnoB.  ttoi). 
ilnowi  JuMc,  laao. 


I^otl.atBmryllJ^it^ 
RobL  GloaCHter,  ijeo. 


.1485- 


•16II- 


Transitional  Moi»rn, 

or 
17TM  Century  English 


(•••«• (•*■»••#■*■ 


CVRRBNT  ENOUSB.      I8OO 


1900 


147©- 


h^SssjiZZSSL. 


Arckbp^  HamPio*,  ts5>> 
|BjfniMVI^iS9e. 


lonteMiwIry.  c.  i6oo. 


I 

I 
I 

r 


»tm»m»tmm—mm*^»mm0»m^*mmummmm 


tni' 


BmUtm,U49^ 
Shaksoera,  1500-161 1. 

Ifilioa,  i6a«-yi. 
'•^Drydtn,  t66)*iy«a>'*—* " 
Addboa,i7i7- 
JofaniOD,  1750^ 


I 


BtUmCmpda,  1179. 
KmHtk  Strmmtt  itjOk 


3anM,i7»tk 
Scoll.iti5* 


Im  MMlaran,  Banie. 


Gohridif,  f8o5* 
Maawafcy,  ims* 


Cmuiihmtm  b  A.  Boowte.  BJ  (<■  ^ir.  T.  J#«^) 
«547  *^ 


WS- 


(Bffatf  In  £Mr.  ttes) 
(in  Boi  y«BjoM.) 


1^  ar. 
KtmUsh    HVnMf   5!>nf , 


I 


'fiaifiic'/  "JtaSlST'fifa^ 


tToa 


|Kcft«n<M;iBti. 


Tbe  vcfticat  lines  reprasent  the  four  leading  (orntaof  En^AA— Northern,  Midland,  SottUum^  and  JC«al«iit-4nd  the  names  occurringdown  t' 
course  of  each  are  those  of  writersaod  works  in  that  form  of  bn^ish  at  the  givendate.  The  fhickneBS  of  the  line  shows  the  comparative  litera 
position  of  this  form  of  speech  at  the  time. : /kicA  indlcat  ing  a /i/trar^ /anfiuif* :  ifMdtatM 

nne  Shows  that  this  period  is  unreprtstnttd  by  specimens.  The  horizontal  linesdivide  the  periods^  these  (after  thefirst  two)  refer  mainly 
the  Midland  English ;  la  infleeiioBal  decay  the  Northern  English  was  at  least  a  century  in  advance  ef  the  Midland,  and  the  Sootbem  nsai 
«siiUMlibShiGdlt. 
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Digest.  Iiitlw0c)ciffenttli0tiiitfettlKGenBaiiie'*foUi'l«ir»" 
{Letn  Bjrbvr^nm)  hAd  coom,  and  a  Canon  biw,  ambitious  of 
independence,  ivas  being  constmcted,  when  in  the  Odent  th^ 
lord  •£' church  and  state  was  "enucleating  "  all  that  was  to  live 
of  the  dassical  jurispnideaoe  of  pagan  Rome.  It  was  bnt  a 
brief  interval  between  Gothic  aind  Lombacdic  domination  that 
enabled  him  to  give  law  lo  Italy:  Gaul  and  Bcitaia  were  beyond 
his  reach. 

The  Attgto-Saion  kws  that  hove  come  down  to  as  (and  we 
have  no  reason  to  fear  the  loss  of  moA  beyond  some  dooms  of 
the  Mecciaft  OSa)  lut  best  studied  as  memben  of  a  Urge  Teutonic , 
family.  Those  that  proceed  fvom  the  Kent  and  Wesscx  of  the 
7th  century  a«e  closely  telated  to  the  continental  folk-laws. 
Hicir  next  of  kin  seem  to  be  the  Lix  Sofonum  and  Ihc  laws  of 
the  Lombards.  Then,  though  the  8th  and  9th  oentiirics  are 
unproductive,  we  have  from  Alftoed  (a  900)  and  his  successors 
a  series  of  edicts  which  strong  resemble  the  Prankish  capitularies 
— so  strongly  that  we  should  see  a  dear  case  of  imitation,  were 
it  not  that  in  Frankland  the  age  of  legislation  had  come  to  its 
disastrous  end  long  before  Alfred  way  king^  This,  it  may  be 
noted,  gives  to  English  legal  hlatary  a  singular  continuity  from 
.Alfred's  day  to  our  own.  The  king  <rf  the  English  was  expected 
to  publish  laws  at  a  time  when  hardly  auy  one  dbe  was  attempting 
any  such  feat,  and  the  English  dooms  of  Canute  the  Dane  are 
probably  the  most  comprehensive  statutes  that  were  issued  In 
the  Europe  of  the  x  i  th  century.  No  genuine  laws  of  the  sainted 
Edward  have  descended  to  us,  and  duzing  his  reign  England 
seems  but  too  likely  to  follow  the  bad  example  of  Fcankland, 
and  become  a  k>ose  congeries  of  lordships.  From  this  fate  it 
was  saved  by  the  Norman  duke,  who,  like  Canute  before  him, 
subdued  a  land  in  which  kings  were  still  eq>ected  to  publish  lawa^ 

In  the  study  of  early  Gennam'c  Uw*-a  study  which  now  lor 
some  considerable  time  has  been  scientifically  prosecuted  in 
Germany — the  Anglo-Saxon  dooms  have  received  their  due 
share  of  attention,  A  high  degree  of  racial  purity  may  be 
claimed  on  their  behalf.  Cdtic  elements  have  been  sought  for 
in  them,  but  have  never  been  detected  At  certain  points^ 
notably  in  the  regulation  of  the  blood-feud  and  the  construction 
of  a  tariff  of  atonements,  the  law  of  one  rude  folk  will  always 
be  somewhat  like  the  law  of  another;  but  the  existing  remains 
of  old  Welsh  and  old  Irish  law  stand  lar  remoter  Irom  the  dooms 
of  ^thelberht  and  Ine  than  stand  the  edicts  ol  Rothari  ami 
Liutprand,  kings  of  the  Lombards^  Indeed,  it  is  ye^  dubious 
whether  distinctively  Celtic  customs  play  any  considerable 
part  in  the  evolution,  of  U^t  system  of  rules  9i  Anglian,  Scandi^ 
navian  and  Prankish  origin  which  becomes  the  law  of  Scotland. 
Within  England  itself,  though  for  a  while  there  was  fighting 
enough  between  the  various  Germanic  folks,  the  tribal  differences 
were  not  so  deep  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  conunon  lain 
guage  and  a  common  law.  Even  the  strong  Scandinavian  strain 
seems  to  have  rapidly  blendc4  ynth  the  Anglian*  It  amplified 
the  language  and  the  law,  but  did  not  permanently  divide  the 
country.  If,  for  example,  we  can  to-day  distinguish  between 
law  and  rigfu,  we  are  debtors  to  the  Danes;  but  very  soon  Um 
is  not  distinctive  of  easUm  or  right  of  western  England.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  J2th  century  a  would-be  ea^pounder  of  the  law 
of  England  had  still  to  say  that  the  country  was  divided  between 
tbe  Wessex  law,  the  Mercian  law,  and  the  Danes'  Uw,  but  he 
had  also  to  point  out  that  the  law  of  the  king's  own  courtstood 
apart  from  and  above  all  partial  systems.  Tlie  local  customs 
were  those  ol  shires  and  hundreds,  and  shaded  off  into  each 
other.  We  may  speak  of  moie  Danish  and  less  Danish  counties; 
it  was  a  matter  of  degree;  lor  rivers  were  narrow  and  hills  were 
low.    England  was  meant  by  nature  to  be  the  land  of  one  law. 

Then  aa  to  Roman  law.  In  England  and  elsewhere  Germanic 
law  developed  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  charged  with  traditions 
of  the  old  world,  and  many  of  these  traditions  had  become 
imph'cit  in  the  Christian  reUgion.  It  might  be  argued  that  all 
that  we  call  progress  ia  due  to-  the  influence  exercised  by  Roman 
civilization;  that,  were  it  not  for  this,  Germanic  law  would 
never  have  been  set  in  writing;  and  that  theoretically  unchange- 
able custom  would  never  have  been  supplemented  or  fuperseded 


by-eipfass  legislation,  AH  this  and  much  more  of  theaame  sort 
might  be  said;  but  the  survival  in  Bfltain,  or  the  reintroducUon 
into  England,,  of  anything  thai  we  should  dare  to  call  Ronua 
jurispmdeooe  would  be  a  different  matter.  Eyes,  carefully 
traiiMtd,  have  minutely  scrutinized  the  Anglo-Saxon  legal  tcxtls 
without  finding  the  least  trace  of  a  Roman  rule  outside  the 
.eocksi^slical  sphere.  Even  wilhin  that  sphere  modem  research 
is  lowing  that  the  church-propcrty-law  of  the  middle  ages^ 
the  law  of  the  ecclesiastical  "  benefice,"  is  permeated  by  Gci^ 
manic  ideas.  This  is  true  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  yet  truer  of  an 
England  in  which .  Christianity  was  for  a  while  extinguished. 
Moreover,  the  laws  that  were  written  in  England  were,  from  the 
first,  written  in  the  English  tongue;  and  this  gives  them  a 
unique  value  in  the  eyes  of  students  of  Germanic  folk-law,  Tor 
even  the  very  ancient  ai^d  barbarous  Lex  Salica  is  a  latin 
document,  though  many  old  Prankish  words  are  enshrined  in  it; 
Also  we  notice^-andthis  is  of  grave  importance — that  in  England 
there  are  no  vestiges  of  any  "  Romani "  who  are  being  suffered 
to  live  under  their  own  law  by  their  Teutonic  rulers.  On  the 
Continent  we  may  see  Gundobad,  the  Burgundian,  publishiqg 
one  law-book  for  the  Burgundians  and  another  for  the  Romans 
who  own  his  sway.  A  book  of  laws,  excerpted  chiefly  from  the 
Theodosian  code,  was  issued  by  Alaric  the  Visigoth  for  his  Roman 
subjects  before  the  days  of  Jusliniaii,  and  this  book  (the  so^alled 
Brtviarium  Alarici  or  Lex  Romana  Visigotkontm)  became  for  a 
long  while  the  chief  rq>resentative  of  Roman  law  in  GauL  The 
Prankish  king  in  his  expansive  realm  ruled  over  many  men 
whose  law  was  to  be  found  not  in  the  LexSalica  ot  Lex  Ribuaria, 
but  in  what  was  called  the  Lex  Romano,  "A  system  of  persona^ 
law"  prevailed:  the  komo  Romanus  handed  on  his  Roman  law 
to  his  children,  while  Prankish  or  Lombardic,  Swabian  or  Saxon 
law  would  run  in  the  blood  of  the  homo  barbanu.  Of  all  this  w^ 
hear  nothing  in  England.  Then  on  th^  mainland  of  Europe 
Roman  and  barbarian  law  OMild  not  remain  in  juxtaposition 
without  affecting  each  other.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  dis< 
tlnctively  Roman  rules  making  their  way  into  the  law  of  the 
victorious  tribes,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  see  a  decay  and 
debasement  of  jurisprudence  which  ends  in  the  formation  of 
what  modem  Ustorians  have  called  a  Roman  "vulgar-law^ 
( Vutgarrechl).  For  a  short  age  which  centres  round  the  year  800 
it  seemed  possible  that  Prankish  kings,  who  were  becoaoing 
Roman  emperors,  would  be  able  to  rule  by  their  capitularies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Christian  OcddenL  The  dream  vanished 
before  fratricidal  wars,  heathen  invaders,  centrifugal  feudalism; 
and  a  centripetal  church  which  found  its  law  in  the  newly 
concocted  forgeries  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore  (c.  850).  The  "  personal 
laws"  began  to  transmute  themselves  into  local  customs,  and 
the  Roman  vulgar-law  began  to  look  like  the  local  custom  ol 
those  districts  where  the  Romani  were  the  preponderating 
element  in  the  population.  Meanwhile,  the  Norse  pirates  subdued 
a  large  tract  of  what  was  to  be  northern  Prance — a  land  where 
Romani  were  few.  Their  restless  and  boundless  vigour  these 
Normans  retained;  but  they  showed  a  wonderful  power  of 
appropriating  whatever  of  alien  civilization  came  in  their  way. 
In  their  language,  religion  and  law,  they  had  become  Prendh 
many  years  before  thqr  subdued  England.  It  is  a  plausible 
opinion  that  among  them  there  lived  some  sound  traditions 
of  the  Prankish  monarchy's  best  days,  and  that  Norman  dukes, 
rather  than  German  emperors  or  kings,  of  the  French,  are  the 
truest  spiritual  heirs  of  Charles  the  Great. 

In  our  own  day  German  historians  are  wont  to  speak  of  English 
law  as  a  "  dauber  "  of  Prencb  or  prankish  law.  Tbis  tendency 
derived  its  main  impulse  from  H.  Brunner's  proof  that  the  germ 
of  trial  by  Jury»  whkh  cannot  be  found  in  the  An^o-Saxon  laws, 
can  be  found  in  the  prerogative  procedure  of  the  Prankish  kingSt 
We  must  here  remember  that  during  a  long  aga  English  lawyers 
wrote  in  French  and  even  thought  in  French,  and  that  to  this 
day  most  of  the  technical  terms  of  the  law,  more  especially  of 
the  private  Uw,  are  of  French  origin.  Also  it  must  be  allowed 
that  when  English  law  has  taken  shape  in  the  X3th  century  it 
is  very  like  one  of  the  couimmcs  of  northern  Prance.  Even  when 
liffflylmiff'  difficulties  have  been  surmounted,  the  Saxon  Mirror 
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of  Eflce  von  Repgow  win  sttm  far  less  familiar  to  an  EngUshman 
than  the  soH:aUed  Establishments  of  St  Louis.  This  was  the 
outcome  of  a  slow  process  which  fiUs  more  than  a  century  (1066- 
II 80),  and  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  reforming  energy 
of  Henry  II.,  the  French  prince  who,  in  addition  to  England, 
ruled  a  good  half  of  France.  William  the  Conqueror  seems  to 
have  intended  to  govern  Englishmen  by  Engdsh  law.  After 
the  tyranny  of  Rufus,  Henry  I.  promised  a  restoration  of  Ring 
Edward's  law:  that  is,  the  law  of  the  Confessor's  time  (Lagam 
Eadwardi  regis  wbis  reddo).  Various  attempts  were  then  made, 
ThmNamm  °*^^'y»  ***  *^  would  sccm,  by  men  of  French  birth, 
mam!!!^.  ^^  ^^^^  ^  *  modem  and  practicable  form  the  taga 
Bddwardi  which  was  thus  restored.  The  result  of 
their  labours  is  an  intricate  group  of  legal  tracts  which  has  been 
explored  of  late  years  by  Dr  Liebermann.  The  best  of  these 
has  long  been  known  as  the  Leg^  Henrici  Primi,  and  aspires 
to  be  a  comprehensive  law-book.  Its  author,  though  he  had 
some  foreign  sources  at  his  command,  sudi  as  the  Lex  Ribuaria 
and  an  epitome  of  the  Breviary  of  Alaric,  took  the  main  part  of 
liis  matter  from  the  code  of  Canute  and  the  older  English  dooms. 
Neither  the  Conqueror  nor  either  of  his  sons  had  issued  many 
ordinances:  the  invading  Normans  had  little,  if  any,  written 
law  to  bring  with  them,  and  had  invaded  a  country  where  kings 
had  been  lawgivers.  Moreover,  there  was  much  in  the  English 
system  that  the  Conqueror  was  keenly  interested  in  retaining — 
especially  an  elaborate  method  of  taxing  the  land  and  its  holders. 
The  gr^test  product  of  Norman  government,  the  grandest  feat 
of  government  that  the  world  had  seen  for  a  long  time  part, 
the  compilati<m  of  Domesday  Book,  was  a  conservative  effort, 
an  attempt  to  fix  upon  every  landholder,  French  or  English, 
the  amount  of  geld  that  was  due  from  his  predecessor  in  title. 
Himself  the  rebellious  vassal  of  the  French  king,  the  duke  of 
the  Normans,  who  had  become  king  of  the  English,  knew  much 
of  disruptive  feudalism,  and  had  no  mind  to  see  En^and  that 
other  France  which  it  had  threatened  to  become  in  ^e  days  of 
his  pious  but  incompetent  cou^n.  The  sheriffs,  though  odled 
viee-comUes,  were  to  be  the  king's  officers;  the  shire-moots  might 
be  called  county  courts,  but  were  not  to  be  the  courts  of  counts. 
Much  that  was  sound  and  royal  in  English  public  law  was  to  be 
preserved  if  William  could  preserve  it. 

The  gulf  that  divides  the  so-called  Leges  Henrki  (e.  XI15) 
from  the  text-book  ascribed  to  Ranulf  Glanvill  {c.  xx88)  seems 
at  first  sight  very  wide.  The  one  represents  a  not 
easily  imaginable  chaos  and  dash  of  old  rules  and 
new;  it  represents  also  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
feudalism  which  In  other  countries  is  rq>resented  diiefly  by  a 
significant  silence.  The  other  is  an  orderly,  rational  book, 
which  through  all  the  subsequent  centuries  will  be  readily  under^ 
stood  by  English  lawyers.  Making  no  attempt  to  tell  us  what 
goes  on  in  the  local  courts,  its  author,  who  may  be  Henry  II.'8 
chief  jusddar,  Ranulf  Glanvill,  or  may  be  Glanvill's  nephew, 
Hubert  Walter,  fixes  our  attention  on  a  novel  element  which  is 
beginning  to  subdue  all  else  to  its  powerful  operation.  He  q>eaks 
to  us  of  the  justice  that  is  done  by  the  king's  own  court.  Henry 
II.  had  opened  the  doors  of  his  French-speaking  court  to  the 
mass  of  bis  subjects.  Judges  chosen  for  their  ability  were  to 
sit  there,  term  after  term;  judges  were  to  travel  in  dttuits 
through  the  land,  and  in  many  cases  the  procedure  by  way  of 
**  an  inquest  of  the  country,"  which  the  Norman  kings  had  used 
for  the  ascertainment  of  their  fiscal  rights,  was  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  ordinary  Ktigants.  All  this  had  been  done  in  a 
piecemeal,  experimental  fashion  by  ordinances  that  were  known 
as  "  assizes."  There  had  not  been,  and  was  not  to  be,  any 
enunciation  of  a  gnaeral  principle  inviting  all  who  were  wronged 
to  bring  in  their  own  words  their  complaints  to  the  king's 
audience.  The  general  prevalence  of  feudal  justice,  and  of  the 
world-old  methods  of  supernatural  probation  (ordeals,  battle, 
oaths  sworn  with  oath-hdpers),  was  to  be  theoretically  respected; 
but  in  exceptional  cases,  which' would  soon  begin  to  devour  the 
rule,  a  royal  remedy  was  to  be  open  to  any  one  who  could  frame 
his  case  within  the  compass  of  some  carefully-worded  and  I 
prescript  formula.    Whh  alhuiott  to  a  remote  stage  m  the  hiAoiy  I 
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of  Roman  law,  a  stage  ofwUttHsmys  wMatn  cAn  Kave  kaotio 
little  or  nothing,  we  may  say  that  a  **  iormtilaiy  system  '*  b 
established  which  will  preside  over  EngUsh  law  mi^  modem 
times.  Certain  actions,  each  witb  a  name  of  its  own,  alt  open 
to  litigants.  Each  has  its  own  fomnda  set  forth  in  its  original 
(or,  as  we  mi|^t  say,  ori^nating)  writ;  each  has  its  own  pr6- 
oednre  and  its  appropriate  node  of  tdat  Tlie  litigBiit  chooses 
his  writ,  his  action,  ajid  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  choke.  Hids 
a  book  about  royal  justice  taodk  to  beeone,  aad  GlanVUl's  book 
already  is,  a  commentary  on  original  writs. 

The  precipitation  of  English  Uw  in  so  coherent  a  form  as  that 
which  it  has  assumed  in  GlamviU's  book  is  not  to  be  ^xplahied 
without  reference  to  the  rtfvhral  of  Roman  jurisprudence  In 
Italy.    Oat  of  a  Khool  of  Lombard  lawyers  at  Pavia  had  oome 
Lanfrano  the  Conqueror's  adviser,  and  the  Lombardisu  had 
already  been  studying  Justinian's  Institatcs.    Then  at  length 
the  Digest  came  by  its  fights.    About  the  j^ear  ixoo  Imerins 
wasf  teaching  at  Bologna,  and  from  all  parts*  of  the  West  men 
were  eageriy  flocking  to  hear  the  new  goepel  of  civilisation. 
About  the  year  X149  Vacarius  was  teaching  Roman  law  in 
England.    The  rest  of  a  long  Kfe  be  spent  here,  and  faculties  of 
Roman  and  Canon  law  took  shape  in  the  nascent  university  of 
CMord.    Whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  Roman  hiw  in  Engfluid, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Canon  lawf  wUdi  was  ciystal- 
Udag  in  the  Deeretum  Grotiani  («.  xxj^  and  in  the  decretals  of 
Alexander  III.,  would  be  the  law  Of  the  English  ecclesiastical 
tribunals.    The  great  quarrel  between  Henry  U.  and  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  brought  this  system  faito  collision  with  the  temporal 
law  of  EngUnd,  and  the  king's  ministers  must  have  seen  that 
they  had  much  to  learn  from  the  methodic  enemy.    Some  of 
them  were  able  men  who  became  the  justices  of  Henry's  court, 
and  bishops  to  boot.    The  luminous  Dialogue  of  ike  Excke^er 
(«.  XX  79),  whkh  expounds  the  English  fiscal  svstem,  came  from 
the  treasurer,  Richard  Fltz  Nigel,  who  became  bishop  of  London; 
and  the  treatise  on  the  laws  of  En|^d  came  perhaps  from 
Glanvill,  perhaps  from  Hubert  Walter,  who  was  to  be  both 
primate  and  chief  justiciar.    There  was  healthy  emulation  of 
the  work  that  was  being  done  by  Italian  jurists,  but  no  meek 
acceptance  of  foreign  results. 

A  great  constructive  era  had  opened,  and  its  outcome  was  a 
large  and  noble  book.  The  author  was  Henry  of  Brstton  (hh 
name  has  been  corrupted  into  Bracton),  who  died  in 
1368  after  having  been  for  many  years  one  of  Henry  ^ 
in.'s  justices.  The  model  for  its  form  was  the  treatilse-  of  A20 
of  Bologna  (**  master  of  all  the  masters  of  the  laws,"  an  En^fisb- 
man  called  h!m),  and  thence  were  taken  many  of  the  geiterallties 
of  jurisprudence:  maxims  that  might  be  regarded  as  of  universal 
and  natural  validity.  But  the  true  core  of  the  woA  was  the 
practice  of  an  En^bh  court  which  had  yeariy  been  extending 
its  operations  in  many  directions.  For  half  a  century  past 
diligent  record  had  been  kept  on  parchment  of  all  that  this  court 
had  done,  and  from  its  roUs  Bracton  dted  numerous  decisions. 
He  dted  them  as  precedents,  paying  spedal  heed  to  the  judgments 
of  two  judges  who  were  aheady  dead,  Martin  Pateshull  and 
Wilfiam  Raleigh.  For  this  purpose  he  compiled  a  large  Note 
Book,  wUch  was  dtscovcred  by  Prof.  Vhiogradoff  in  the  Btithh 
Museum  in  X884.  Thus  at  a  very  eariy  time  Englidi "  common 
faiw  "  shows  a  tendency  to  become  what  it  afterwards  definitdy 
became,  namely,  **  case  law."  The  term  **  common  law  "  was 
being  taken  over  from  the  canonists  by  En^ish  lawyers,  who 
used  it  to  distinguish  the  gieneral  law  of  the  kad  from  local 
customs,  loyal  prerogatives,  and  hi  diort  from  all  that  was 
exceptional  or  spedaL  Since  statutes  and  <»rdinances  were  stiU 
rarities,  all  expressly  enacted  hws  were  also  excluded  from  the 
English  lawyers'  notion  of  "the  common  law.*'  The  Great 
Charter  (r2i5)  had  taken  the  form  of  a  grant  of "  llbertiie$  and 
privileges,"  comparable  to  the  grants  that  the  king  made  to 
Individual  men  and  favoured  towns.  None  the  less,  it  was  in 
that  age  no  small  body  of  enacted  law,  and,  owing  to  its  import- 
ance and  solemnity,  it  was  in  after  ages  regarded  as  the  first 
artide  of  a  statute  book.  There  it  was  followed  by  the  "  pro- 
virions  '^  Issoed  at  Merton  in'  1^36,  and  by  those  issued  at 
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Madborou^  aftcx  Um  ead  of  the  Bixoas'  Wjo.  Bnt  dufipg 
Htnry  lU/s  long  reigp  the  swift  development  of  English  Uw 
was  due  chiefly  to  new  "  original  writs  "  and  new  "  forms  of 
action  '*  devised  by  the  chancery  and  sanctioned  by  the  court. 
Bracton  knew  many  writs  that  were  unknown  to  Gbnvill^and 
men  were  already  perceiving  that  limits  must  be  set  to  the 
inventive  power  of  the  chancery  imless  the  Jung  was  to  be  aa 
uncontrollable  law-maker.  Thus  the  common  law  was  losing 
^the  power  of  rapid  growth  when  Bracton  summed  the  attained 
results  in  a  book,  the  success  of  which  is  attested  by  a  crowd  of 
jnanuBcript  copies.  Bracton  had  introduced  just  enough  of 
l^oman  law  and  B6lognese  method  to  save  the  law  of  England 
from  the  fate  that  awaited  .German  law  in  Germany.  His  book 
iMMipriiited  in  1569^  and  Coke  owed  much  to  Bracton. 

The  comparison  that  is  suggested  when  Edward  L  is  called 
Xhe  Encash  Justinian  cannot  be  pressed  very  far.  Nevertheless, 
as  Is  well  known,  it  is  in  his  reign  (1272-1307)  that  English 
Institutions  finally  take  the  forms  that  they  are  to  keep  through 
coming  centuries.  We  already  see  the  parliament  of  the  three 
estates,  the  convocations  of  the  clergy,  the  king's  council,  the 
chancery  or  secretarial  department,  the  exchequer  or  financial 
department,  the  king's  bench,  the  common  bench,  the  com- 
missioners of  assize  and  gad  delivery,  the  small  group  of  pro- 
fessionally learned  judges,  and  a  snaall  group  of  professionally 
learned  lawyers,  whose  skill  is  at  the  service  of  those  who  will 
employ  them.  Moreover,  the  statutes  that  were  passed  in  the 
first  eighteen  years  of  the  reign,  though  their  bulk  teems  slight 
to  us  nowadays,  bore  so  fundamental  a  character  that  in  sub- 
sequent ages  they  appeared  as  the  substructure  of  huge  masses 
of  superincumbent  law.  Coke  commented  upon  them  sentence 
by  sentence,  and  even  now  the  merest  smatterer  in  English  law 
must  profess  some  knowledge  of  Quia  emplores  and  De  donis 
eondiiioiuiibus.  U  some  American  states  have,  while  others 
have  not,  accepted  these  sututes,  that  is  a  difference  which  is 
tiot  unimportant  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  soth 
century.  Then  from  the  early  years  of  Edward's  reign  come 
the  first  "bw  reports  "  that  have  descended  to  us:  the  oldest 
of  them  have  not  yet  been  printed;  the  oldest  that  has  been 
printed  belongs  to  1202.  These  are  the  precursors  of  the  long 
series  of  Year  Books  (Edv.JI  -Hen.  Vm.)  which  runs  through 
the  residue  of  the  middle  ages.  Lawyers,  we  perceive,  are 
already  making  and  preserving  notes  of  the  discussions  that  take 
place  hi  court;  French  notes  that  will  be  more  useful  to  them 
than  the  formal  Latin  records  inscribed  upon  the  plea  rolls. 
From  these  reports  we  leam  that  there  are  already,  as  we  should 
-say,  a  few  "  leadmg  counsel,"  some  of  whom  will  be  retained 
in  almost  every  important  cause.  Papal  decretals  had  been 
endeavouring  to  withdraw  the  clergy  from  secular  employment. 
"The  clerical  element  had  been  strong  among  the  judges  of  Henry 
lIL's  reign:  Bracton  was  an  archdeacon,  PateshuU  a  dean, 
Raleigh  died  a  bishop.  Their  places  begin  to  be  filled  by  men  who 
are  not  ih  orders,  but  who  have  pleaded  the  king's  causes  for  him 
—his  Serjeants  or  servants  at  law — ^and  beside  them  there  are 
yottng  men  who  are  "  apprentices  at  law,"  and  are  learning  to 
plead.  Also  we  begin  to  see  men  who,  as  **  attorneys  at  Uw," 
are  making  it  their  business  to  appear  on  behalf  of  litigants. 
The  history  of  the  legal  profession  and  its  monopoly  of  legal  aid 
fs  intricate,  and  at  some  points  still  obscure;  but  the  influence 
•of  the  canonical  system  is  evident:  the  Engh'sh  attorney  corre- 
sponds to  the  canonical  proctor,  and  the  English  barrister  to 
the  canonical  advocate  The  main  outlines  were  being  drawn 
in  Edward  l.'s  day;  the  legal  profession  became  organic,  and 
pTofciniona]  opinion  became  one  of  the  main  forces  that  moulded 
the  law. 

The  study  of  English  law  feH  apart  from  all  other  studies,  and 
the  imjpulse  that  had  flowed  from  Italian  jurisprudence  was 
«bblng.  We  have  two  comprehensive  text-books  from  Edward's 
r^fgn*  the  one  known  to  us  as  FUta,  the  other  as  Britton;  both 
<iflhem.  however,  quarry  their  materials  from  Bracton's  treatise. 
Alto  we  have  two  htile  books  on  procedure  which  are  attributed 
to  Chief-Justice  Hengham,  and  a  few  other  small  tracts  of  an 
iBtcnaely  practical  kind.    Under  the  cover  of  fables  about  King 


Attrod,  the  Autto  of  tike  Uitfrw  ef/uslkamAdt  a  bitter  attack 
upon  King  Edward's  judges,  some  of  whom  had  fallen  into  deep 
disc^ACC.  English  legal  history  has  hardly  yet  been  purged  of 
the  leaven  of  falsdtood  that  was  introduced  by  this  fantastic 
and  unscrupulous  pamphleteer.  His  enigmatical  book  ends  that 
literate  a^  which  be^ns  with  GlanviU's  treatise  and  the  trea- 
aurer's  dialogue.  Between  Edward  L'a  day  and  Edward  IV.'s 
hardly  anything  that  deserves  the  name  of  book  was  written 
by  an  English  lawyer. 

During  that  time  the  body  of  statute  law  was  growing,  but 
not  very  rapidly.  Acts  of  parliament  intervened  at  a  sufficient 
number  of  important  points  to  generate  and  maintain 
a  persuasion  that  no  limit,  or  no  ascertainable  limit,  '^ 
can  be  set  to  the  legislative  power  of  king  and  parlia- 
ment. Very  few  are  the  signs  that  the  judges  ever 
permitted  the  validity  of  a  statute  to  be  drawn  into  debate. 
Thus  the  way  was  being  prepared  for  the  definite  assertion  of 
pariiamentary  "  omnioompetence  "  which  we  obtain  from  the 
Elizabethan  statesman  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  for  those  theories 
of  sovereignty  which  we  couple  with  the  names  of  Hobbes  and 
Austin.  Nevertheless,  English  law  was  being  developed  rather 
by  debates  in  court  than  by  open  legislation.  The  most  dis- 
tinctively English  of  English  institutions  in  the  later  middle 
ages  are  the  Year-Books  and  the  Inns  of  Court.  Year  by  year, 
term  by  term,  lawyers  were  reporting  cases  in  order  that  they 
and  their  fellows  mi^t  know  how  cases  had  been  decided.  The 
allegation  of  specific  precedents  was  indeed  much  rarer  than  it 
afterwards  became,  and  no  calculus  of  authority  so  definite  as 
that  which  now  obtains  had  been  established  in  Coke's  day,  far 
less  in  Littleton's.  Still  it  was  by  a  perusal  of  reported  cases 
that  a  nuw  would  learn  the  law  of  England.  A  skeleton  for  the 
law  was  provided,  not  by  the  Roman  rubrics  (such  as  public 
and  imvate,  real  and  personal,  possessory  and  proprietary, 
contract  and  delict),  but  by  the  cyde  of  original  writs  that  were 
inscribed  in  the  chancery's  Rtpstrum  Brcnum,  A  new  form  of 
action  could  not  be  introduced  without  the  authority  of  Parh'a- 
ment,  and  the  growth  of  the  law*  took  the  shape  of  an  explication 
of  the  true  intent  of  ancient  formulas.  Times  of  inventive 
liberality  alternated  with  times  of  cautious  and  captious  con- 
servatism. Coke  could  look  back  to  Edward  III.'s  day  as  to  a 
golden  age  of  good  pleading.  The  otherwise  miserable  time 
which  saw  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  produced  some  famous  lawyers, 
and  some  bold  doctrines  which  broke  new  ground.  It  produced 
also  Sir  Thomas  Littleton's  (d.  1481)  treatise  on  Tenures,  which 
(though  it  be  not,  as  Coke  thought  it,  the  most  perfect  work  that 
ever  was  written  in  any  human  science)  is  an  excellent  statement 
of  law  in  exquisitely  simple  language. 

Meanwhile  English  law  was  being  scholasticaOy  taught.  This, 
if  we  look  at  the  fate  of  native  and  national  law  in  Germany, 
or  France,  or  Scotland,  appears  as  a  fact  of  primary 
importance.  From  beginnings,  so  small  and  formless  T^^ 
that  they  still  elude  research,  the  Inns  of  Court  had 
grown.  The  lawyers,  like  other  men,  had  grouped  themselves 
in  gilds,  or  gild-b'ke  "  fellowships."  The  fellowship  acquired 
property;  It  was  not  technically  incorporate,  but  made  use  of 
the  thoroughly  English  machinery  of  a  trust.  Behind  a  hedge 
of  trustees  it  lived  an  autonomous  h'fe,  unhampered  by  charters 
or  statutes.  There  was  a  hall  in  which  its  members  dined  in 
common;  there  was  the  nucleus  of  a  library;  there  were  also 
dormitories  or  chambers  in  which  during  term-  time  lawyers 
lived  celibately,  leaving  their  wives  in  the  country.  Something 
of  the  college  thus  enters  the  constitution  of  these  fellow^ps, 
and  then  something  academical  The  craft  gild  regulated 
apprenticeship;  it  would  protect  the  public  against  incompetent 
artificers,  and  hi  own  members  against  unfair  competition.  So 
the  fellowship  of  lawyers.  In  course  of  time  a  lengthy  and 
laborious  course  of  education  of  the  medieval  sort  had  been 
devised.  He  who  had  pursued  it  to  its  end  received  a  caH  to  the 
bar  of  his  Inn.  This  call  was  in  effect  a  degree.  Like  the  doctor 
or  master  of  a  university,  the  full-blown  barrister  was  competent 
to  teach  others,  and  was  expected  to  read  lectures  to  students. 
But  further,  in  a  manner  that  is  still  very  dark,  these  societies 
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had  8acceed«d  in  making  thdr  degrees  tlie  only  iltpi  that  led 
to  practice  in  the  king's  couru.  At  the  end  of  the  middle  ages 
(c.  1470)  Sir  John  Fortescue  rehearsed  the  praises  of  the  laws 
of  England  in  a  book  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  com- 
parative politics.  Contrasting  England  with  France,  be  rightly 
connects  limited  monarchy,  public  and  oral  debate  in  the  law 
courts,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  teaching  of  national  law  in  schoob 
that  are  throi^ed  by  wealthy  and  well-bom  youths.  But  nearly 
a  centiury  earlier,  the  assertion  that  English  law  affords  as  subtle 
and  civilizing  a  discipline  as  any  that  is  to  be  had  from  Roman 
law  was  made  by  a  man  no  less  famous  than  John  Wydiffe. 
The  heresiarch  naturally  loathed  the  Canon  law;  but  he  also 
spoke  with  reprobation  of  the  "  paynims'  lav,*'  the  "  heathen 
oien^  law,"  the  study  of  which  in  the  two  universities  was  being 
fostered  by  some  of  the  bishops.  Tliat  study,  after  inspiring 
Bracton,  had  come  to  little  in  England,  though  the  cinoi^  was 
compelled  to  learn  something  of  Justinian,  and  there  was  A 
small  demand  for  learned  civilians  tn  the  court  of  admiralty, 
and  in  what  we  might  call  the  king's  diplomatic  service.  No 
medieval  Englishman  did  anything  considerable  for  Roman 
law.  Even  the  canonists  were  content  to  read  the  books  of 
French  and  Italian  masters,  though  John  Acton  (r.  1340) 
and  William  Ljmdwood  (1430)  wrote  meritorious  glosses.  The 
Angevin  kings,  by  appropriating  to  the  temporal  forum  the  whole 
province  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  had  robbed  the  decrctists 
of  an  inexhaustible  source  of  learning  and  of  lucre.  The  Work 
that  was  done  by  the  legal  faculties  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
is  sKght  when  compared  with  the  inestimable  services  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  national  continuity  by  the  schools  of  English 
law  which  grew  within  the  Inns  of  Court. 

A  danger  threatened'^,  the  danger  that  a  prematurely  osseous 
system  of  common  law  would  be  overwhelmed  by  summary 
^^__  justice  and  royal  equity.  Even  when  courts  for  all 
^^***''*  ordinary  causes  had  been  established,  a  reserve  of 
residuary  justice  remained  with  the  king.  Whatever  lawyers 
and  even  pariiaments  might  say,  it  was  seen  to  be  desirable  that 
the  king  in  council  should  with  little  regard  for  form  punish 
offenders  who  could  break  through  the  meshes  of  a  tardy  pro- 
cedure and  should  ^^dress  wrongs  which  corrupt  and  timid 
juries  would  leave  unrighted.  Fapal  edicts  against  heretics  had 
made  familiar  to  all  men  the  notion  that  a  judge  should  at  times 
proceed  summarie  et  ie  piano  el  sine  strepUu  a  figura  justUiae, 
And  so  extraordinary  justice  of  a  penal  kind  was  done  by  the 
king's  council  upon  misdemeanants,  and  extraordinary  justice 
of  a  civil  kind  was  ministered  by  the  king's  chancellor  (who  was 
(he  specially  learned  member  of  the  council)  to  those  who  "  for 
the  k)ve  of  God  and  in  the  way  of  charily,"  craved  his  powerful 
assistance.  It  is  now  well  established  that  the  chancellors  started 
npon  this  course,  not  with  any  desire  to  introduce  rules  of 
"  equity  "  which  shouk)  supplement,  or  perhaps  supplant,  the 
vQl»ef  Uw,  but  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  law  through  those 
accidental  impediments  which  sometimes  unfortunately  beset  its 
due  course.  The  wrongs  that  the  chancellor  redressed  were  often 
wrongs  of  the  simplest  and  most  brutal  kind:  assaults,  batteries 
and  forcible  dispossessions.  However,  he  was  warned  off  this 
field  of  activity  by  parliament;  the  danger  to  law,  to  lawyers^ 
to  trial  by  jury,  was  evident.  But  just  when  this  was  happening, 
a  new  field  was  being  opened  for  him  by  the  growing  practice 
of  conveying  land  to  trustees.  The  English  trust  of  land  had 
undent  Germanic  roots,  and  of  late  we  have  been  learning  how 
in  far-off  centuries  our  Lombard  cousins  were  in  effect  giving 
themselves  a  power  of  testation  by  putting  their  lands  in  trust. 
In  England,  when  the  forms  of  action  were  crystallizing,  this 
practice  had  not  been  common  enough  to  obtain  the  protection 
of  a  writ;  but  many  causes  conspired  to  make  it  common  in 
the  14th  century;  and  so,  with  the  general  approval  of  lawyers 
and'laily,  the  chancellors  began  to  enforce  by  summary  process 
against  the  trustee  the  duty  that  fay  upon  his  conscience.  In 
the  next  century  it  was  clear  that  England  had  come  by  a  new 
civil  iribunaL  Negatively,  its  competence  was  defined  by  the 
rule  that  when  the  common  *aw  offered  a  remedy,  the  chancellor 
was  not  to  intervene.    Positively,  his  power  was  conceived  as 


that  of  doing  what "  good  co&adeiioe  **  required,  more  espedalhr 
in  cases  of  "  fraud,  accident  or  breach  of  confidence.**  Hn 
procedure  was  the  summary,  the  beresy-tuppretsing  (not  the 
ordinary  and  solemn)  procedure  of  an  ecclesiastical  court;  but 
there  are  few  signs  that  he  borrowed  any  substantive  rules  from 
legist  or  decretist,  and  many  proofs  that  wkhin  the  new  field 
of  trust  he  pursued  the  ideas  of  the  common  law.  It  was  long, 
however,  before  lawyers  made  a  habit  of  reporting  his  dedsiona. 
He  was  not  supposed  to  be  tightly  bound  by  precedent.  Adapta* 
biUty  was  of  the  essence  of  the  justice  that  he  did. 

A  time  of  strain  and  trial  came  with  the  Tudor  kings.  It  wis 
questionable  whether  the  strong  '*  governance  "  for  which  the 
weary  nation  yearned  could  work  within  the  limits 
of  a  parliamenury  system,  or  would  be  compatible  ?|^' 
with  the  preservation  of  the  common  law.  We  see 
new  courts  appropriating  large  fields  of  justJte  and  proceedint 
summarie  et  ie  piano;  the  star  chamber,  the  chancery,  the  courta 
of  requests,  of  wards,  of  augmentations,  the  coundls  of  the 
t^orth  and  Wales;  a  little  later  we  see  the  high  commission. 
We  see  also  that  judicial  torture  which  Fortescue  had  called  the 
road  to  belt  The  stream  of  law  reports  became  intermittent 
under  Henry  VIII.;  few  judges  of  his  or  his  son's  reign  left 
names  that  are  to  be  remembered.  In  an  age  of  humanism, 
alphabetically  arranged  ''abridgments"  of  medieval  cases 
were  the  best  work  of  English  lawyers:  one  comes  to  us  from 
Anthony  Fiuherbert  (d.  1538),  and  another  from  Robert  Bfoke 
(d.  1558).  This  was  the  time  when  Roman  law  swept  like  « 
flood  over  Germany.  The  modern  historian  of  Germany  wiO 
speak  of "  the  Reception  '*  (that  is,  the  reception  of  Roman  law), 
as  no  less  important  than  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  with 
which  it  is  intimately  connected.  Very  probably  he  will  bestow 
hard  words  on  a  movement  which  disintegrated  the  natioA  and 
consolidated  the  tyranny  of  the  princelings.  Now  a  project 
that  Roman  law  should  be  "received"  in  England  occurred  to 
Reginald  Pole  (d.  1558),  a  humamst,  and  at  one  time  a  refonaer, 
who  with  good  fortune  might  have  been  either  king  of  England 
or  pope  of  Rome.  English  law,  said  the  future  cardinal  and 
archbishop,  was  barbarous;  Roman  bw  was  the  very  voice  of 
nature  pleading  for  "  civility  "  ai^I  food  princely  governance. 
Pole's  words  were  brought  to  the  ears  of  his  majestic  cousin,  and, 
had  the  course  of  events  been  somewhat  other  than  it  was,  King 
Henry  might  well  have  decreed  a  reception.  The  r61e  of  English 
Justinian  would  have  perfectly  suited  him,  and  there  are  distinct 
traces  of  the  civilian's  Byzantinism  in  the  doings  of  the  Chur^ 
gf  England's  supreme  head.  The  academic  study  of  the  Canoo 
law  was  prohibited;  r^us  professorships  of  the  dvil  law  were 
founded;  civilians  were  to  sit  as  jud^  In  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  A  little  Uter,  the  Protector  Somerset  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  establUhment  of  a  great  school  for  dviUana  nt 
Cambridge.  Scottish  law  was  the  own  sister  of  English  law,  and 
yet  in  Scotland  we  may  see  a  reception  of  Roman  Judspradence 
which  might  have  been  more  whole-hearted  than  it  was,  but  for 
the  drift  of  two  British  and  Protestant  kingdoms  towards  union. 
As  it  fell  out,  however,  Henry  could  get  what  he  wanted  in  church 
and  state  without  any  decisive  supersession  of  English  by  foreign 
law.  The  omnicompetence  of  an  act  of  parliament  stands  o«t 
the  more  dearly  if  it  settles  the  succession  to  the  throi^,  annuls 
royal  marriages,  forgives  royal  debts,  defines  religious  creeds. 
attaints  guilty  or  innocent  nobles,  or  prospectivdy  lends  the 
force  of  statute  to  the  king's,  prodamations.  The  courts  of 
common  bw  were  suffered  to  work  in  obKurity,  for  jurors 
feared  fines,  and  matter  of  state  was  reserved  for  council  or 
star  chamber.  The  Inns  of  Court  were  spared;  thdr  moots  and 
readings  did  no  perceptible  harm,  if  Utile  perceptible  good. 

Yet  it  is  no  reception  of  alien  jurisprudence  that  must  be 
chronicled,  but  a  marvellous  resuscitation  of  English  medieval 
bw.  We  may  see  it  already  in  the  Commentaries  of  Edward 
Plowden  (d.  1585)  who  reported  cases  at  length  and  lovingly. 
Bracion's  great  book  was  put  in  print,  and  was  a  key  to  mudi 
that  had  been  forgotten  or  misunderstood.  Under  Parker's 
patronage,  even  the  Anglo-Saxon  dooms  were  brought  to  light; 
they  seemed  to  tell  of  a  Church  of  Engbnd  that  had  not  yet  been 
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enslaved  by  Rome.  The  new  national  pride  that  animated 
Elizabethan  England  issued  in  boasts  touching  the  antiquity, 
humanity,  enlightenment  of  English  law.  Resuming  the  strain 
of  Fortescue,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  himself  a  civilian,  wrote  concern- 
ing the  Commonwealth  of  England  a  book  that  claimed  the 
attention  of  foreigners  for  her  law  and  her  polity.  There  was 
dignified  rebuke  for  the  French  jurist  who  had  dared  to  speak 
lightly  of  Littleton.  And  then  the  common  law  took  flesh  in 
^^^^  the  pcrsou  of  Edward  Coke  (1552-163^.  With  an 
^^  enthusiastic  love  of  English  tradition,  for  the  sake 
of  which  many  offences  may  be  forgiven  him,  he  ranged  over 
nearly  the  whole  field  of  law,  coramcntlni^,  reporting,  arguing; 
deciding, — disorderly,  pedantic,  masterful,  an  incarnate  national 
dogmatism  tenacious  of  continuous  life.  Imbued  with  this  new 
spirit,  the  lawyers  fought  tlte  battle  of  the  constit.utlon  against 
James  and  Charles,  and  historical  research  appeared  as  the 
guardian  of  national  liberties.  That  the  Stuarts  united  against 
Uiemselves  three  such  men  as  Edward  Coke,  John  Selden  and 
William  Prynne,  is  the  measure  of  their  folly  and  their  failure. 
Words  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  were  ascribed  to  Bracton  rang 
in  Charies's  ears  when  he  was  sent  to  the  scaffold.  For  the 
modem  student  of  medieval  law  many  of  th^  reported  cases  of 
the  Stuart  time  are  storehonses  of  valuable  material,  since  the 
lawyers  of  the  17th  century  were  mighty  hunters  after  records. 
Prynne  (d.  1669),  the  fanatical  Puritan,  published  ancient 
documents  with  ifervid  zeal,  and  made  possible  a  history  of 
parliament.  Selden  (d.  1654)  was  in  all  Europe  among  the  very 
first  to  write  legal  history  as  it  should  be  written.  His  book 
about  tithes  is  to  this  day  a  modd  and  a  masterpiece.  When 
this  accomplished  scholar  jiad  declared  that  he  bad  hiboured 
to  make  himself  worthy  to  be  called  'ft  common  la^er,  it  could 
no  longer  be  said  that  the  common  lawyers  were  indoctissimum 
genus  doctissimomm  kominum.  Evtn  pliant  judges,  wliose 
tenure  of  ofhce  depended  on  the  king's  will,  wete  compelHed  to> 
dte  and  discuss  old  precedents  before  they  oouki  give  judgment 
for  their  master;  and  even  at  their  worst  moments  they  would 
ttot  openly  break  with  medieval  tradition,  or  declare  in  favour 
of  that  **  modem  police-state  "  which  has  too  often  become  the 
idieal  of  foreign  publidsts  trained  in  Byzantine  law. 

The  current  of  legal  doctrine  was  by  this  time  so  strong  and 
l^uminons  that  such  events  as  the  Civil  War,  the  Restoration 
and  the  Revolution  hardly  deflected  the  course  of 
the  stream.  In  retrospect,  Charles  U.  reigfts  so  soon 
as  Wt  has  left  his  father's  body,  and  James  n.  ends  a  lawless 
career  by  a  considerate  andeoiweniMt  abdication.  The  statute 
book  of  the  restored  king  wad  enriched  by  leaves  excerpted  trbm 
the  acts  of  a  lord  protector;  and  Matthew  Hale  (d.  t^6),  who 
was,  perhaps,  the  la«t  of  the  great  reooRi>4earch{ng  juclges, 
Sketched  a  map  of  English  law  which  Blackstone  was  to  colour. 
Then  a  time  df  aclf-compkicency  came  for  the  law,  which  knew 
itself  to  be  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  and  any  proposal  for  drastic 
legislation  would  have  worn  the  gaii>  discredited  by  the  tyranny 
Of  the  Puritaft  Cssar.  The  need  for  the  yearly  renewal  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  secured  an  annual  session  of  parUamect.  The 
Bass  of  the  statute  law  made  ia  the  i8tb  century  is  enor- 
mous; but,  even  when  we  have  excluded  from  view  such  acts 
as  are  technically  called  '^  privacte,"  the  resfiduaiy  matter  bears 
a  wonderfully  empirical,  piartlal  and  minutely  particularizing 
character.  In  this  "  age  of  reason,"  as  we  are  wont  to  think  it, 
the  British  parliament  seems  rarely  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
a  general  proposition,  and  in  our  own  day  the  leg^l  pra^tioner 
is  likely  to  know  less  about  the  statutes  of  the  x8th  century 
than  he  knows  about  the  sUtutes  of  Edward  I.,  Henry  VIIL 
and  Elizabeth.  Parliament,  it  should  be  remembered,  was 
endeavouring  directly  to  govern  the  natkm.  There  was  little 
that  resembled  the  permanent  dvfl  service  of  to^y.  The 
choice  lay  between  direct  parliamentary  government  and  rojral 
*^  prerogative  ";  and  lengthy  statutes  did  much  of  that  work 
of  detail  which  would  now  l>e  done  by  virtue  of  the  powers  that 
are  ddegated  to  ministers  and  governmental  boards.  Moreover, 
extreme  and  verbose  particularity  was  required  in  statutes, 
fovjwlgts  were  loath  to  admit  thai  the  common  law  was  ofwble 


of  amendment.  A  vague  doctrine,  inherited  from  Coke,  taught 
that  statutes  misht  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  nuU,  and  any 
political  theory  that  seemed  to  derive  from  Hobbes  would  have 
been  regarded  with  n6t  unjust  suspicion.  But  the  doctrine 
in  question  never  took  tangible  shape,  and  enough  could  be  done 
to  protect  the  common  law  by  a  niggardly  exposition  of  every 
legislating  word.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  some  main  features 
of  English  public  law  were  attracting  the  admiration  of  en« 
lightened  Europe.  When  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu  applayded, 
the  EngHsh  lawyer  had  cause  for  complacency. 

The  common  law  was  by  no  means  stagnant*  Many  rales 
which  come  to  the  front  in  the  i8th  contory  are  hardly  to  be 
traced  farther.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  province  of 
mercantile  law,  where  the  eari  of  Mansfield's  (d.  1793)  long 
presidency  over  the  king's  bench  marked  an  epoch*  It  is  too 
often  forgotten  that,  until  Elizabeth's  reign,  England  was  a 
thoroughly  rustic  kingdom,  and  that  trade  with  England  was 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Also  in  medieval  fairs,  the 
assembled  nterchants  declared  their  own  **  law  merchant," 
which  was  considered  to  have  a  supemational  validity.  In  the 
reports  of  the  common  law  courts  It  is  late  in  tlie  day  before  we 
read  of  some  mercantile  usages  which  can  be  traced  far  back 
ih  the  statutes  of  Italian  cities.  Even  on  the  basis  of  the  exces* 
sfvely  elaborated  land  laivtr-«  basis  which  Coke's  Commentary 
on  Littleton  seemed  to  have  settled  for  ever--a  lofty  and 
ingenious  superstmcture  could  be  reared.  One  after  another 
ddUcate  devices  were  invented  for  the  accommodation  of  new 
wants  within  the  law;  but  only  by  the  assurance  that  the  old 
law  could  not  be  frankly  abolished  can  we  be  induced  to  admire 
the  subtlety  that  was  thus  displayed.  As  to  procedure,  it  had 
become  a  maze  of  evasive  fictions,  to  which  only  a  few  learned 
men  held  the  historical  due.  By  fiction  the  courts  had  stolen 
business  from  each  other,  and  by  fiction  a  few  comparatively 
,  speedy  forms  of  action  were  set  to  tasks  for  which  they  wfere  nol 
originally  framed.  Two  fictitious  persons,  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe,  reigned  supreme.  On  the  other  hand,  that  healthy  and 
vigorous  institution,  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  with  a  long 
history  behind  it,  was  giving  an  important  share  in  the  adminifr' 
tration  of  justice  to  numerous  country  gentlemen  who  were  thus 
compelled  to  leara  some  law.  A  like  beneficial  work  was  being 
done  among  jurors,  who,  having  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  wit^ 
neste8>  had  become  "  judges  of  faa."  No  one  doubted  that  trial 
by  jury  was  the  "'palladium  "  of  English  liberties,  and  popularity 
a«^tod  those  who  would  exalt  the  office  of  the  jurors  and 
narrowly  limit  the  powers  of  the  judge. 

But  during  this  age  the  chief  addition  to  English  jurispmdence 
was  made  by  the  crystallization  of  the  chancellor's  oquily.  In 
the  i7tk  century  the  chancery  had  a  narrow  escape  > 

ol  sharing  the  fate  that  befell  its  twin  sister  the  star  ^v^'o"* 
chamlber.  Its  younger  sister  the  court  of  requests  perished  vmder 
the  persistent  attacks  of  the  common  lawyers.  Having  OQtUved 
tsoubles,  the  chancery  took  to  orderiy  habits,  and  administered 
under  the  name  of  *'  equity  "  a  growing  group  of  rulos,  whidi 
in  fact  were  supplemental  law.  Stages  in  this  process  are  marked 
by  the  chanoellorships  of  Nottingham  <i 673^1675)  and  Hard* 
wicke  (1737-1756).  Slowly  a  contitttKHis  series  of  Equity  Reporti 
began  to  flow,  and  still  more  slowly  ait"  equity  bar  "  began  to 
form  itself.  The  principal  outlines  of  equity  were  drawn  by 
men  who  were  steeped  in  the  common  law.  By  way  of  oraameoi 
a  Roman  maxim  might  be  borrowed  from  a  French  or  'Dutch 
expositor,  or  a  phrase  which  snnckeS  of  ihat  "natutevightly  " 
school  which  was  dominating  continental  Europe;  but  the 
influence  exercised  by  Roman  law  upon  En^^ish  equity  hosbeen 
the  subject  of  gross  exaggeiarion.  Pariiament  and  tfae^old 
courts  being  what  they  were,  perhaps  it  was  only  in  a  new  court 
that  the  requisite  new  law  could  be  evolved.  Tb^resiilt  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  Freed  from  contact  with  the  plalh 
man  in  the  jury-box,  the  chanceHon  were  tempted  to  forget  how 
plain  and  rough  good  law  should  be,  and  to  screw  up  the  legal 
standard  of  -reasonable  conduct  to  a  hdght  hardly  attatnaUe 
except  by  those  whose  purses  coiM  command  the  constant 
i^vice  of  A  family  setidtor.    A  court  which  stsorted  with  the 
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Mea  of  doing  sunnuiy  justice  for  tb«  poor  became  a  court  which 
did  ahighly  refined,  but  tardy  justice,  suitable  only  to  the  rich. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  William  Blackstone,  then  a 
disappointed  barrister,  began  to  give  lectures  on  English  law  at 
^^  Oxford  ( 1 7  58) ,  and  soon  afterwards  he  began  to  publish 
Mtolwl  (1765)  ^^  CommtrUaries.  Accurate  enough  in  its 
history  and  doctrine  to  be  an  invaluable  guide  to 
professional  students  and  a  useful  aid  to  practitioners,  his  book 
aet  before  the  unprofessional  public  an  artistic  picture  of  the 
laws  of  Elngland  sudi  as  had  never  been  drawn  of  any  similar 
system.  No  nation  but  the  English  had  so  eminently  readable 
a  law-book,  and  it  must  be  doubtful  whether  any  other  lawyer 
ever  did  more  unportant  work  than  was  done  by  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  English  law.  Over  and  over  again  the  Commentaries 
were  edited,  sometimes  by  distinguished  men,  and  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  for  nearly  a  century  the  En^ish  lawyer's 
main  ideas  of  the  organization  and  articulation  of  the  body  of 
English  law  were  controlled  by  Blackstone.  This  was  far  from 
all.  The  Tory  lawyer  little  thought  that  he  was  ffiving  law  to 
colonies  that  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  and  successful  rebellion. 
Yet  so  H  was.  Out  in  America,  where  books  were  few  and  lawyers 
had  a  mifl^ty  task  to  perform,  Blackstone's  facile  presentment 
of  the  law  of  the  mother  country  was  of  inestimable  value.  It 
has  been  said  that  among  American  lawyers  the  Commentanes 
"  stood  for  the  law  of  England,"  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
American  daughter  of  En^ish  law  was  rapidly  growing  in  stature, 
and  was  preparing  herself  for  her  destined  march  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Excising  only  what  seemed  to 
savour  of  oligarchy,  those  who  had  defied  King  Geocge  retained 
with  marvellous  tenacity  the  law  of  their  forefathers.  Profound 
discuisionsof  English  medieval  law  have  been  heard  in  American 
courts;  admirable  researches  into  the  recesses  of  the  Year-Books 
have  been  made  in  Amwican  law  sdiools;  the  names  <rf  the 
great  American  judges  are  familiar  in  an  England  which  knows 
b'ttle  indeed  of  foreign  jurists;  and  the  debt  due  for  the  loan 
of  Blackstone's  CommeiUaries  is  being  fast  repaid.  Lectures  on 
the  comnum  law  delivered  by  Mr  Justice  Holmes  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  may  even  have  hegaa  to  turn  the 
scale  against  the  old  oountiy.  No  ch^ter  in  Blackstone's  book 
nowadays  seems  more  antiquated  than  that  which  describes  the 
modest  territ<Mial  limits  of  that  Englidi  law  which  was  soon 
to  spread  throu^iout  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  to  loUow 
the  dominant  race  In  India. 

Long  wars,  vast  economk  dianges  and  the  conservatism 
generated  by  the  French  Revolution  piled  up  a  monstrous  arrear 
^^^f^^g^  of  work  for  the  English  legislature.  Meanwhile, 
Jeremy  Bentbam  (d.  1832)  had  laboured  for  the  over* 
throw  of  much  that  Blackstone  haid  landed.  Bentham's  largest 
projects  of  destruction  and  reconstruction  took  but  little  effect. 
Profoundly  convinced  <rf  the  fungibility  and  pUabih'ty  of  mankind , 
he  was  but  too  ready  to  draw  a  code  for  EngUnd  or  Spain  or 
Russia  at  the  shortest  notice;  and,  scornful  as  he  was  of  the  |Mst 
and  its  historic  deposit,  a  oode  drawn  by  Bentham  would  have 
been  a  sorry  foUure.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  critic  and  derider 
ol  the  Qfstem  which  Blackstone  had  cmnplacently  eaqxHmded 
he  did  excellent  service.  Reform,  and  radiad  reform,  was  indeed 
sadly  needed  throughout  a  qrstem  which  was  encumbered  by 
noxfotts  rubbish,  the  vacless  leavings  of  the  nuddk  ages:  trud 
by  battle  and  compurgation,  deodands  and  benefit  of  clergy, 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  It  b  perhaps  the  main  fault  of 
"  judge-made  law  "  (U  use  Bentham's  phrase)  that  ludestnictive 
work  can  never  be  deanly  done.  01  all  vitality,  and  therefore 
•f  all  patent  harmfulness,  the  old  rule  can  be  deprived,  but  the 
moribund  husk  must  remain  in  the  system  doing  latent  mischief. 
English  law  was  full  of  decaying  husks  when  Bentham  attacked 
it,  and  his  perslstebt  demand  for  reasons  could  not  be  answered. 
At  length  a  general  interest  in  "law  reform"  was  exdted; 
RomOly  and  Brou^am  were  inspired  by  Bentham,  and  the 
gnat  changes  in  constitutional  law  which  duster  round  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832  were  accompanied  by  many  measures  which 
purged  the  private,'procedttral  and  criminal  kw  of  much,  though 
iMtrdly  enoiighy  of  the  medieval  dross.    Some  credit  ibr  rousing 


an  interest  in  law,  in  definitions  of  legal  terms,  and  in  schemes 
of  codification,  is  due  to  John  Austin  (d.  1859)  who  was  regarded 
as  the  jurist  of  the  reforming  and  utilitarian  group.  But,  though 
he  was  at  times  an  acute  dissector  of  confused  thought,  he  was 
too  ignorant  of  the  English,  the  Roman  and  every  other  system 
of  law  to  make  any  considerable  addition  to  the  sum  of  knowledge; 
and  when  Savigny,  the  herald  of  evolution,  was  already  in  the 
field,  the  day  for  a  "Nature-Right" — and  Austin's  projected 
"  general  jurisprudence  "  would  have  been  a  Nature-Right — 
was  past  beyond  recall.  The  obsolescence  of  the  map  of  .law 
which  Blackstone  had  inherited  from  Hale,  and  in  which  many 
outlines  were  drawn  by  medieval  formulas,  left  intelligent 
EngUsh  lawyers  without  a  guide,  and  they  were  willing  to  listen 
for  a  while  to  what  In  their  insularity  they  thought  to  be  the 
voice  of  cosmopolitan  sdence.  little  came  of  it  alL  The 
revived  study  of  Germanic  law  in  Germany,  which  was  just 
beginning  in  Austin's  day,  seems  to  be  showing  that  the  scheme 
of  Roman  jurisprudence  is  not  the  scheme  into  which  English 
law  will  run  without  distortion. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  some  great  and  wise 
changes  were  made  by  the  legislature.  Notably  in  1875  the  old 
courts  were  merged  in  a  new  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature, and  a  concurrent  administration  of  law  and 
equity  was  introduced.  Successful  endeavours  have 
been  made  also  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  old  statute  law,  and  to 
improve  the  form  of  acts  of  parliament ;  but  the  emergence  of 
new  forces  whose  nature  may  be  suggested  by  some  such  names 
as  "  socialism  "  and  "  imperialism  "  has  distracted  the  attention 
of  the  British  parliament  from  the  commonplace  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  development  of  obstructive  tactics  has  caused 
the  issue  ol  too  many  statutes  whose  brevity  was  purchased  by 
disgraceful  obscurity.  By  way  of  "  partial  codification  "  some 
branches  of  the  common  law  (bills  of  exchange,  sale  of  goods, 
partnership)  have  been  skilfully  stated  in  statutes,  but  a  draft 
crinsinal  code,  upon  which  much  expert  labour  was  expended^ 
lies  pigeon-hole^  and  almost  forgotten.  British  India  has  been 
the  scene  of  some  large  legislative  ejq>k>its,  and  in  America  a 
few  big  experiments  have  b^n  made  in  the  way  of  code-making, 
but  have  given  little  satisfaction  to  the  bulk  of  those  who  ace 
competent  to  appreciate  their  resulta.  In  England  there  are 
large  portions  of  the  law  which,  in  their  present  condition,  no 
one  would  think  of  codifying:  notably  the  law  of  real  property, 
in  which  may  still  be  found  numerous  hurtful  reh'cs  of  bygone 
centuries.  So  omnipresent  are  statutes  throughout  the  whole 
field  of  jurisprudence  that  the  opportunity  of  doing  any  great 
feat  In  the  development  of  law  cao  come  biu  sddom  to  a  modem 
court.  More  and  more,  therefore,  the  fate  of  English  law  depends 
on  the  wiU  of  parliament,  or  rather  <rf  the  ministry.  The  quality 
of  legal  text-books  has  steadily  improved;  some  of  them  are 
models  of  dear  statement  and  ^ood  arrangement;  but  no  one 
has  with  any  success  aspired  to  be  the  Blackstone  of  a  new  age. 

The  Council  of  Law  Reporting  was  formed  in  the  year  1863. 
The  council  now  consists  of  three  ex-ojido  membersr— the 
attwney^general,  the  sdidtor-general  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Incorporated  Law  Sodety,  and  ten  members 
appointed  by  the  three  Inns  of  Court,  the  Incorporated 
Law  Sodety  and  the  council  itself  on  the  nomination  of  the 
general  council  of  the  bar.  The  practitioner  and  the  student 
now  get  for  a  subscription  ol  four  guineas  a  year  the  reports  in 
all  the  superfor  courts  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  judidal 
committee  of  the  privy  council  issued  in  monthly  parts  4  king's 
printer's  copy  of  the  statutes,  and  weekly  notes,  containing* 
short  notes  of  current  decisions  and  announcements  of  all  new 
rules  made  under  the  Judicature  Acts  and  other  acts  of  pariia*- 
ment,  and  other  legal  information.  In  addition  the  subscriber 
recdves  the  chronological  Index  of  the  statutes  published  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Stationery  Office,  and  last,  bnt  not  least,  the 
Digests  of  dedded  cases  published  by  the  council  from  tloie  to 
time.  In  1892  a  Digest  was  published  containing  the  cases  and 
statutes  for  twenty-five  years,  from  1865  to  2890,  and  this  was 
supplemented  by  one  for  the  succeeding  ten  years,  from  1891 
to  t9pa    The  digesting  is  now  carried  on  continuoudy  by ; 
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e("Cl]TnnlTndim,''wIncliire[nibll3h«)mim[li1;riiiilumDiBy, 
apd  consolidated  into  m  dig«t  11  stated  istervali  (»y)  of  five 
yean.  The  Indian  ipjKali  Ecries,  which  'a  not  requind  by  the 
(eneral  pnctitloaer,  b supplied  Kpaniely  at  one  Eulnea  >.  yeir. 

In  the  lAb  and  i7ih  centuiiei  the  coipotHte'ltfe  of  the  Imu 
gf  Coart  in  London  heoanK  leu  and  lesa  active.  The  general 
. ,, .,  decay  of  the  organization  of  cralti  and  gildi  ahowed 
^ZTniti  '"^'  among  lawyug  al  among  olbei  cnllHnen. 
Succoaful  birrlMcn,  sharing  in  the  general  pmperily 
of  the  counliy,  became  Ifm  and  less  abtc  aad  wilEng  to  devote 
IhctT  trme  to  the  welUre  oE  tbejr  prof  euk>n  aa  a  whole.  Tlie  Inu 
of  Chancery,  though  tanw  of  thell  building!  itjll  nmaio — 
pictij:t«quq  mrvlvals  in  their  "  siburtH  " — ceaaed  to  be  osed 
u  pliai  Em  the  education  of  aludents.  The  bcncfacla  of  the 
last  of  d^uit.  until  the  revival  lonidi  the  middle  of  the 
igth  coitury,  had  wholly  ceased  to  concern  tbemielaei  with  the 
lyiteinitic  teaching  of  lav.  The  modern  lyilem  of  legal  eduoi- 
lion  may  be  laid  la  date  from  Ihe  tslahliahnieDt,  in  iSji,  o(  the 
conodl  of  legal  education,  a  body  of  twenty  judges  and  barriitva 
appoiated  by  the  four  Iniu  (^  Court  10  control  the  legal  educatioa 
of  studenti  prcpaiing  to  be  called  to  the  bar,    llie  moit  Jm- 

befoR  be  cut  be  called,  "Hie  eumiDaticiQ  [which  by  degrm 
bii  beca  n*de  "-atificr  ")  terres  the  double  puipose  of  filing 
Ibe  compulsory  elandard  whkh  all  must  reach,  and  of  guiding 
the  reading  of  stadenia  who  may  desire. 


their  studies  beyond 


minaiion  is  held  are  divided  into  Roman  law;  Conatitulioiial 
law  and  legal  history;  Evidence,  Procedure  and  Ciindnal  law; 
Real  and  Personal  Property;  Equity:  and  ConunoB  law. 
The  council  of  legal  edui^tion  also  appoint  a  body  of  readers 
and  assistant  readers,  practising  buiistera,  wbo  delivs  lectures 
and  hold  classes. 

Ueanwhile  the  custom  remains  by  which  >  Hadent  reads  for 
a  year  or  mote  ai  a  pupil  in  the  chambeci  of  some  ptacliiing 
banister.  In  the  iSlh  century  it  first  became  usual  for  studenia 
to  read  with  a  solicitor  or  atboraey,  and  after  a  short  time  the 
modem  practice  grew  np  of  reading  in  the  chambes  of  a  con' 
veyancer,  equity  draftsman  or  special  pleader,  or,  in  more 
recent  times,  in  the  chamben  of  a  junior  bairiiter.  Selatetbe 
modern  examination  (ysiera,  a  student  required  to  have  a 
certificate  from  the  barrister  in  whose  chambera  he  had  been  a 
pupil  before  he  could  be  "  called,"  but  the  only  relic  of  the  old 
s<rslem  now  is  the  necessity  of  "  eating  dinncia,"  six  (three  for 
uiiversity  men)  in  each  of  the  four  terms  for  three  j'san,  at  one 
of  the  Inns  of  Courh 

The  education  t>f  solidtoii  suEertd  from  the  abttace  of  any 
professional  oiganilation  until  the  locorpotaled  Law  Sodely 
was  established  in  iSi;  and  the  following  years.  So  far  as  any 
professional  education  is  prodded  for  solicitors  or  required  frtnn 
them,  this  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Law  Society.  As  early  as 
equired  by  statute  that  any  person  applying  for 


was.  an  empty  form.  The  Law  Society,  bo 
leal  for  the  education  of  future  solicilori.  Ii 
Instituted.  In  iSjb  the  first  regular  exam! 
liihed,  and  in  1S60  the  present  system  of  euoii 


English  law.  The  Law  Societ 
teaching  of  student),  bi>t  thb  tei 
in  preparation  tor  the  eiantinai 


I  eSed.    Oi  these 


ching  is  designed  solely  to 

md  Cambridge  there  has, 
mote  the  study  o(  law. 
which  lectures  are  givei 


s  alculaled(ogivea«tn<Ielitaioiindfimda. 

menial  knowledge  of  geneial  principles,  as  well  ns  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  modem  English  law.  Juris- 
pmdence,  Ronan  law,  Constitutional  Uw  and  International 
law  are  laugM,  as  wrfl  «a  the  law  of  Real  and  Peiional  Properly, 
the  Law  of  Contract  and  Tort,  Criminal  law.  Procedure  and 
Evidence.  But  Ihe  law  tripos  and  Ibe  law  schools  sitlfer  froni 
remolene«s  from  the  law  courts,  and  from  Ihe  eidusivHy 
academical  character  ol  Ihe  teaching.  Law  is  aba  taught, 
though  not  on  a  very  large  scale,  at  Mancfaester  and  it  Lfverpool. 
London  Univenily  has  encouraged  the  study  of  law  by  its 
examiiutkini  for  law  degrees,  a(  whicb  a  comparatively  high 
standard  of  knowledge  ii  required;  and  at  University  Cidlege.' 
London,  and  King's  College,  I^ndon,  teacbing  is  ^vm  fa  law 
and  Jul 


EXOLISH  UTBXAnniB.    The  following  discussion  ol  tbe 
volution  of  English  literature,  {,(.  of  the  coniribulion  to 


work,  and  special  consideralion  of 
the  greater  writers,  being  pven  in  the  separate  articles  devoted 
to  them.  It  is  divided  Into  the  following  sections:  (1)  Earliest 
times  to  Chaucer;  (1)  Chaucer  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages; 
(3)  Eliiabelhan  times;  U)  the  Restoration  period;  (s)  the 
Eighlctntb  century;  (6)  the  Nineteenth  century.  The  object 
of  these  sections  is  to  form  connecting  links  among  the  successive 
literary  aga,  leaving  the  separate  articles  on  individual  gnat 
writers  to  deal  with  theirspecial  interest;  attention  being  paid  in 
the  mai  n  1 0  the  gradually  develop!  ng  characteristics  of  Iheproduct , 
jud  Uternry.  The  precise  delimitation  of  what  may  narrowly  be 
called  "  Endish  "  literature,  i.e.  in  the  English  language,  b 
perhaps  impossible,  and  separate  articles  are  devoted  to  American 
literature  {q-'-),  and  to  the  vernacular  literatures  of  Scotland 
(see  ScDTuujn;  and  Celt;  Lilrrolurt),  Ireland  (see  Celt: 
LiUramri),  and  Wales  [see  Celt:  titere/iD-e);  see  also  Cahuda: 
Lilcralart.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  such  general  articles 
on  particular  forma  as  Novel;  Rouahce;  VitSE,  Jtc 

1.  EaEUEST  TmM  to  Cbadcek 

English  literature,  in  the  elymoh>gicaI  tense  of  Ibe  word,  had, 

so  far  as  we  know,  no  ciisience  until  Christian  lines.    There  is 

no  evidence  either  that  the  heathen  English  had  adopted  the 
Rtrnian  alphabet,  or  that  they  had  teamed  to  employ  their  native 
monumental  script  (Ihe  runes)  on  materials  suitable  for  the 
writing  of  continuous  compositions  of  cousidereble  length. 

It  Is,  however,  certain  that  in  Ihe  pre-lileraiy  period  al  least 
one  species  of  poetic  an  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment, and  that  an  eilenslve  body  of  poetry  was  handed  down — 

of  minstrels  who  found  Iheir  audiences  in  the  balls  ol  lunpand 
nobles.  lis  themes  were  the  exploits  of  heroes  belonginf  to  Ihe 
royal  houses  of  Germanic  Europe,  with  which  its  lijteneis  claimed 
kinship.  Its  melre  was  the  alliierativc  long  line,  the  lax  thythra 
of  which  shows  thai  it  was  intended,  not  10  be  sung  to  regular 
melodies,  but  10  be  recited— probably  with  some  kind  of  instru- 
mental accompaniment.  01  in  beauty  and  power  we  may  judge 
,  from  the  best  passages  in  BtoviUf  (q.r.)^  for  there  can  he  little 
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doubt  that  thu  poem  gained  DoUnog  and  lost  xnoch  in  Uie  procei9 
<»f  literary  redaction. 

The  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity  necessarily 
involved  the  decline  oi  the  minstrelsy  that  celebrated  the  glories 
of  heathen  iimes.  Yet  the  descendants  of  Woden,  even  when 
they  were  devout  Christians,  would  not  easily  lose  all  interest 
in  the  achievements  of  their  kindred  of  former  days.  Chaucer's 
knowledge  of  "  the  song  of  Wade  *'  is  one  proof  among  others 
that  even  so  late  as  the  X4th  century  the  deeds  of  Germanic 
heroes  had  not  ceased  to  be  recited  in  minstrel  verse.  The 
paucity  of  the  extant  remains  of  Old  English  heroic  poetry  is  no 
argument  to  the  contrary.  The  wonder  is  thai  any  of  it  has 
survived  at  all.  We  may  well  believe  that  the  professional 
redt^r  would,  as  a  rule,  be  jealous  of  any  attempt  to  commit 
to  writing  ihe  poems  which  he  had  received  by  tradition  or  bad 
himself  oomp<^ed.  The  clergy,  to  whom  we  owe  the  writing 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Old  English  MSS.,  would  only  in  rare 
instances  be  keenly  interested  in  secular  poetry.  We  possess, 
in  fact,  portions  of  four  narrative  poems,  treating  of  heroic 
Itg&nd— Beowulf,  WidsUh,  Fimtcsburh  and  Waid^re.  The  second 
of  these  has  no  poetical  merit,  but  great  archaeological  interest. 
It  is  an  enumeration  of  the  famous  kings  known  to  German 
tradition,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  minstrel  (named  Widsith, 
'*  far-travelled  ")>  who  claims  to  have  been  at  many  of  their 
courts  and  to  have  been  rewarded  by  them  for  hfe  Song.  The  list 
includes  historical  persons  such  as  Ermanaric  and  Alboin,  who 
really  lived  centuries  apart,  but  (with  the  usual  chronological 
vagueness  of  tradition)  arc  treated  as  contemporaries.  The 
extant  fragment  of  Pinnesburh  (50  lines)  is  a  briUiant  battle 
piece,  belonging  to  a  story  of  which  another  part  is  introduced 
episodically  in  Bcawidf.  Waldere,  of  which  we  have  two  frag- 
ments (together  68  lines)  is  concerned  with  Prankish  and  Bur- 
gundian  traditions  based  on  events  of  the  5th  century;  the  hero 
is  the  "  Waltharius  "  of  Ekkchart's  famous  Latin  epic  The 
English  poem  may  possibly  be  rather  a  literary  composition 
than  a  genuine  example  of  minstrel  poetry,  but  the  portions  that 
have  survived  arc  hardly  inferior  to  the  best  passages  of  Beowulf, 

It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  same  minstrels  who 
entertained  the  English  kings  and  nobles  with  the  recital  of 
ancient  heroic  traditions  would  also  celebrate  in  verse  the  martial 
deeds  of  their  own  patrons  and  their  immediate  ancestors. 
Probably  there  may  have  existed  an  abundance  of  poetry 
commemorative  of  events  in  the  conquest  of  Britain  and  the 
struggle  with  the  Danes.  Two  examples  only  have  survived, 
both  belonging  to  the  loth  century:  Tlie  Baith  of  Bnmanburh, 
which  has  been  greatly  over-praised  by  critics  who  were  unaware 
that  its  striking  phrases  and  compounds  are  mere  traditional 
echoes;  and  the  Battle  of  iialdon,  the  work  of  a  truly  great  poet, 
of  which  unhappily  only  a  fragment  has  been  preserved. 

One  of  the  raarvds  of  history  is  the  rapidity  and  thorou^ness 
with  which  Christian  civilization  was  adopted  by  the  English. 
Augustine  landed  in  597;  forty  years  later  was  bom  an  English- 
man, Aldhelm,  who  in  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries 
throughout  the  Christian  world  was  the  most  accomplished 
scholar  and  the  finest  Latin  writer  of  his  time.  In  the  next 
generation  England  produced  in  Bede  (Baeda)  a  man  who  in 
solidity  and  variety  of  knowledge,  and  in  literary  power,  had 
for  centuries  no  rival  in  Europe.  Aldhelm  and  Bede  are  known 
to  us  only  from  their  Latin  writings,  though  the  former  is  recorded 
to  have  written  vernacular  poetry  of  great  merit.  The  extant 
Old  Engh'sh  literature  is  almost  entirely  Christian,  for  the  poems 
that  belong  to  an  earlier  period  have  been  expurgated  and 
interpolated  in  a  Christian  sense.  Ftom  the  writings  that  have 
•survived,  it  would  seem  as  if  men  strove  to  forget  that  England 
had  ever  been  heathen.  The  four  deities  whose  names  are 
attached  to  the  days  of  the  week  are  hardly  mentioned  ^t  all. 
The  names  Thunor  and  Tiw  are  sometimes  used  to  translate  the 
Latin  Jupiter  and  Mars;  Woden  has  his  place  (but  not  as  a 
god)  in  the  genealogies  of  the  kings,  and  his  name  occurs  once 
in  a  magical  poem,  but  that  is  alt.  Bede,  as  a  historian,  is  obliged 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  conversion;  but  the  only  native  divinities 
be  mentions  are  the  goddesses  HrCth  and  Eostrev  and  all  we 


learn  about  tbem  is  that  they  gave  their  names  to  HrCthemOnath 
(March)  and  Easter.  That  superstitious  practices  of  heathen 
origin  long  survived  among  the  people  u  shown  by  the  acts  of 
church  councils  and  by  a  few  poems  of  a  magical  nature  that 
have  been  preserved;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  the 
definite  w<nship  of  the  ancient  gods  quickly  died  out.  English 
heathenism  perilled  without  leaving  a  record. 

Tbe  Old  English  fdigious  poetry  was  written,  probably  withoTft 
exception,  in  the  cknster,  and  by  men  who  were  familiar  with 
the  Bible  and  with  Latin  devotional  literature,  Setting  aside 
the  wonderful  Droam  ^  ik»  Rood,  it  gives  little  evidence  of  high 
poetic  genius,  thou|^  much  of  ^t  is  mariced  by  a  degree  of  culture 
and  refinement  that  we  ^ould  hardly  have  expected.  Its 
material  and  thought  are  mainly  derived  from  IjuCin  aonrces; 
its  expression  is  imitated  from  the  native  heroic  poetry.  Con- 
sidering that  a  great  deal  of  Latin  verse  was  written  by  English- 
men in  the  7th  and  succeeding  centuries,  and  that  in  one  or  two 
pbems  the  line  is  actually  composed  of  an  English  and  a  Latin 
hemistich  rhyming  together,  it  seems  strange  that  the  Latin 
influence  on  CHd  English  versification  should  have  been  svsmatt. 
Tlie  alliterative  loitg  line  is  throu^out  the  only  metre  employed, 
and  although  the  laws  of  alliteration  and  rhythm  were  less 
rigorously  obeyed  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  poetiy,  there 
is  no  trace  of  approximation  to  the  strutture  of  Latin  verse.  Ita 
true  that,  owing  to, imitation  of  the  Latin  hymns 'of  the  church, 
rhyme  came  gradually  to  be  more  and  more  frequently  used  as 
an  ornament  of  Old  EngUsh  verse;  but  it  remained  an  ornament 
only,  and  never  became  an  essential  feature.  The  only  poem 
in  which  rhyme  is  employed  throughout  b  one  in  which  sense 
is  so  completely' sacrificed  to  sound  that  a  transbtion  would 
hardly  be  possible.  It  was  not  only  in  metrical  respects  that 
the  Old  English  religious  poetry  remained  faithful  to  its  native 
models.  The  imagery  and  the  diction  are  mainly  those  of  the 
old  heroic  poetry,  and  in  some  of  the  poems  Christ  and  the  saints 
are  presented,  olten  very  incongruously,  under  the  aspect,  of 
Germanic  warriors.  Nearly  all  the  rdigfous  poetry  that  has  any 
tonsideraUe  rdigfous  value  seems  to  haVe  been  written  in 
Northumbria  during  the  8th  century.  The  remarkably  ^gorooa 
poem  of  JudHh,  however,  is  certainly  much  later,  and  tbe 
Exodns,  though  eariy,  seems  to  be  of  southern  origin.  For  ft 
detailed  account  of  the  CMd  EngMsh  sacred  poetry,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  on  Cjedmon  and  Cyncwijlf,  to  one 
or  other  of  whom  neariy  every  one  of  the  poems,  except  tlMMe 
of  obviously  late  date,  has  at  some  time  been  attributed. 

The  Riddles  (q.v.)  of  the  Exeter  Book  resemble  the  religiouft 
poetry  in  being  the  work  of  scholars,  but  they  bear  much  moM 
decidedly  the  impress  of  the  native  Eirglish  character.  Some  oi 
them  rank  among  the  most  artbtic  and  pleasing  productions  Of 
Old  Engfish  poetry.  The  Exeter  Book  comalns  also  several 
pieces  of  a  gnomic  character,  conveying  prover1>iaI  instnictiott 
in  morality  and  woridly  wisdom.  Their  morality  b  Christian, 
but  it  b  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  wise  sajrings  they  contain 
may  have  come  down  by  tradition  from  heathen  times.  The 
very  curious  Dialogue  of  Solomon  and  Saturn  may  be  regarded 
as  befonging  to  the  same  dass. 

The  most  original  and  interesting  portion  of  the  Old  KngKsh 
literary  poetry  b  the  group  of  dramatic  monologues — Tkt 
Banished  Wife's  Complaint,  The  Husband's  Message,  Tim 
Wanderer,  The  Seafarer,  Dear  and  Wulf  and  Eadwacer.  The 
date  of  these  compositions  b  uncert^,  though  thdr  occurrence 
in  the  Exeter  Book  shows  that  they  cannot  be  later  than  the 
xoth  century.  That  they  are  all  <rf  one  period  b  at  least  unlikely, 
but  they  are  all  marked  by  the  same  peculiar  tone  of  pathos. 
The  monodramatic  form  renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear 
idea  of  the  situation  of  the  supposed  speakers.  It  b  not  improb- 
able that  most  of  these  poems  may  relate  to  inddents  of  heroic 
legend,  with  which  the  original  readers  were  presumed  to  be 
acquainted.  This,  however,  can  be  definitely  affirmed  only  in  the 
case  of  the  two  short  pieces — Deor  and  Wulf  and  Badvacfr—^ 
which  have  something  of  a  lyric  character,  bdng  the  only 
examples  in  Old  English  of  strophic  structure  and  the  use  of  the 
refrain.    Wnlf  end  Eadwacer,  indeed^  exhibits  a  stm  further 
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development  in  the  same  directiooi  thef  monotony  of  the  long 
line  metre  being  varied  by  the  adn^ission  of  short  lines  formed 
by  the  suppr^on  of  the  second  hemistich.  The  highly 
.developed  art  displayed  In  this  remarkable  poem  gives  reason 
for  believing  that  the  existing  remains  of  Old  EngBsb  poetry 
very  inadequately  represent  its  extent  and  variety. 

While  the  origins  of  English  poetry  go  back  to  heathen  timte, 
English  prose  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  effective  beginning 
in  the  rdgn  of  Alfred.  It  is  of  course  true  that  vernacular  prose 
of  some  kind  was  written  much  earlier.  The  English.  laws  <^f 
^thelberht  of  Kent,  though  it  is  perhaps  imlikdy  that  they 
were  written  down,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  in  the  lifetime 
of  Augustine  (died  a.d.  604),  or  even  in  that  of  the  king  (d.  6t6), 
were  well  known  to  Bede;  and  even  in  the  laUi-century 
transcript  that  has  come  down  to  us,  their:  crude  and  elliptical 
style  gives  evidence  of  their  high  antiquity.  Later  kings  of 
Kent  and  of  Wesiez  followed  the  example  of  publishing  their 
laws  in  the  native  tongue.  Bede  is  known  to  have  trandated 
the  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  John  (down  to  vi.  9).  The  early 
part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronide  i.q.9.)  la  probably  idonded 
j>artly  on  prose  annals  of  pre-AHrecfian  ^diite.  .But  although  the 
amount  of  English  prose  written  between  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  and  the  mid<fle  of  the  9th  centtiry  may  have  been  consider- 
able, Latin  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  appropriate  vefaide 
for  works  of  any  literary  pretension.  If  Hat  Englidi  decgy  had 
retained  the  scholarship  which  they  possessed  in  the  days  of 
Aldhdm  and  Bede,  the  creation  of  a  vernacular  prose  Kterttme 
would  probably  have  been  longer  dday^;  for  while  Alfred 
certainly  was  not  indifferent  to  the  need  of  the  laity  for  Instmc- 
tion,  the  evil  that  he  was  diiefly  concerned  to  combat  was  the 
ignorance  of  their  spiritual  guides. 

Of  the  works  translated  by  him  and  the  scholars  whom  he 
employed,  St  Cttgor/s  Pastoral  Can  and  his  Diahptes  (the 
lattec  rendered  by  Bishop  Werferth)  are  expready  addressed  to 
the  priesthood;  if  the  other  translations  were  intended  fbr  a 
wider  drde  of  readers,  they  are  aH  (not  excepting  the  secular 
History  of.Orosius)  essentially  religious  in  purpose  and  spirit. 
In  the  interesting  preface  to  the  Pastoral  Care^  in  the  important 
accounts  of  Northern  lands  and  peoples  inserted  inthe  Orosius^ 
end  in  the  free  rendering  and  amplification  of  the  Consolation 
of  Boethius  and  of  the  SoHhquies  of  Augustine,  Alfred  appears 
as  an  original  writer.  Otber  fruits  of  his  activity  are  his  Lairs 
(preceded  by  a  collection  of  those  of  his  7th-century  predecessor, 
Ine  of  Wessex),  and  the  beginnings  of  the  An^o-Soxon  Chronide. 
The  Old  English  prose  after  Alfred  is  entirely  of  clerical  author- 
ship; even  the  Laws,  so  far  as  thdr  Hterary  form  is  concerned, 
are  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  an  excepti<m.  Apart  frtnn  the 
Chrom'cle  (see  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle),  the  Inilk  of  this 
literature  consists  of  translations  from  Latin  and  of  homOies 
and  saints'  lives,  the  substance  of  which  is  derived  from  sources 
mostly  accessible  to  us  in  their  original  form;  It  has  therefore 
for  us  little  importance  except  from  the  philological  point  of 
view.  This  remark  may  be  applied,  in  tlie  .main,  even  to  the 
writings  of  iEKric,  notwithstanding  the  great  interest  which 
atuches  to  hb  briOiant  achievement  hi  the  devdopment  of  the 
capadties  of  the  liative  language  for  literary  expression.  The 
translation  of  the  gospels,  though  executed  in  iElfric^  time 
(about  1000),  is  by  other  hands.  The  sermons  of  Ins  younger 
contemporaly.  Archbishop  WuHstan,  are  marked  by  earnestness 
and  eloquence,  and  contain  some  passages  Of  historical  value. 

From  the  eariy  years  of  the  xith  century  we  possess  an 
encydopaedic  manual  of  the  sdence  of  the  time — chronology, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  metre,  rhetoric  and  ethics — by  the  monk 
Byrhtfcrth,  a  pupil  of  Abbo  of  Fleury.  It  b  a  compilation,  but 
executed  with  intelligence.  The  numerous  works  on  medidne, 
the  properties  of  herbs,  and  the  Hke,  are  in  the  main  composed 
of  selections  from  Latin  treatises;  so  for  as  they  are  original,  they 
illostrate  the  history  of  superstition  rather  than  that  of  sdence. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  they  contain  one  or  two  formulas 
of  incantarions  in  Irfsh. 

Two  famous  works  of  fiction,  the  romance  of  ApafUmhu  of 
Tyrt  and  i^bitJMkr  tff  JOtxomitr,  which  In  their  Latin  form  had 


much  influence  on  the  later -literature  of  Europe,  were  Englished 
in  the .  X  rth  century  with  considerable  skilL  To  the  same  period 
belongs  th<  curious  tract  on  The  Wonders  of  the  East,  In  these 
works,  and  some  minw  productions  of  the  time,  we  aee  that 
the  minds  of  Englishmen  werg  beginning  to  find  Interest  in  other 
than  religious  subjects. 

The  crowding  of  the  English  monasteries  by  forelgnen,  whicb 
wasoneof  the  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  brtnight  about  a 
rapid  arrest  of  the  devdopment  of  the  vernacular  litcnttoSk 
It  was.  not  long  bdore  the  boys  trained  in  the  monastic  schools 
ceased  to  learn  to  read,  end  write  their  nattive  tongue,  and' 
learned  instead  Xo  read  and  WrfCe  French.  The  effecu  of  this 
change  are  visible  in  the  rapid  alteration  of  the  Uteinry  kniplkaga*^ 
The  artificial  tradition  ofgranunatkal  correctness  l(»t  lu  hold; 
the  archaic  literary  vocabulary  fdl  hite  dlsnse;  aid  those  Irho 
wrote  English  at  iH  wrote  las  they  spoke,  using  more  and  morr 
an  extempori^M  phonetic  spelling  based  laigdy  oa  French, 
analogies.  The  xsth  century  i»»biflliaBt  period  in  the'Ustory 
of  Anglo-LaUn  literatore,  and  many  wotks  of  merit- were  written 
In  French  (see  Anglo-Nokman).  But  vemacnkrlitefntine  is« 
scanty  and  of  little  originality.  The  p€ttrhorot$gk  CkronkUt, 
it  is  trat^  was  continued  tiU  1x54,  and  its  later  portions^^'While 
markedly  exemplifying  the  changes  in  the  language,  oontaia^ 
some  really  adttirabte  writing.  But  it  Is  substantially  correct  to 
say  that  from  this  point  until  the  age  of  Chaucer  vernacular 
prose  served  no  otlwr  purpose  than  that  of  popular  rehgioda 
edification.  For  light  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  natioii  during 
this  period  we  must  look  tiainly  to  the  woris  written  in  Latin. 
The  homilies  of  the  istk  century  are  partly  modernized  tnna* 
oiipts  from  ^Ifric  and  other  older  writers,  partly  translatient 
ftcm  French  and  Latin;' the  remainder  is  mostly  oonunonplace 
ilk  substance  and  dumay  in  cKpressioiu  At  the  beginning  oil  Uie 
X3th  eentury  the  Aturen  Riwts  (^.v.),  a  book  of  comisd  ior  nnns» 
^ws  true  literary  genius,  and  is  singolariy  inteiestiig  in  its 
substance  and  spirit;  but  notwithstanding  the  author^  remark^ 
able  mastery  of  English  expression,  his  culture  was  evidently 
French  rather  than  English.  Some  minor  rdigkms  prose  works 
of  the  same  period  are  not  without  merit.  But  thoe  examples 
had  no  literary  following.  In  the  eariy  X4th-centuxy  the  writings 
of  Richard  Rolle  and  his  sdKX^  attained  great  popularity.  The 
profound  influence  which  they  exercised  on  later  religions 
thou|^,  and  on  the  devel<^m(nit  of  prose  Style,  has  sddom 
been  adequatdy  recognind.  The  Ayenbite  of  Inmyl  (see  MicteL, 
Dan),  a  wretchedly  unintdli^nt  translation  (finished  in  1540) 
from  ¥1^  Lorens's  Sbmme  da  vices  ot  das  teriitf ,  is  valnibis' 
to  the  student  of  language,  but  otherwise  wortUess. 

The  break  in  the  continuity  of  Eterary  tradition,  induced  by 
the  Conquest,  was  no  less  complete  with  regard  to  poetry  than 
with  regard  to  prose.  The  poetry  of  the  xjth  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  xath  century  was  uninfluenced  by  the  written  worlw  of 
0)d  English  poets,  whose  archaic  diction  had  to  a  great  ectent 
become  unintelligible.  But  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that 
the  succession  of  popular  singers  and  redteit  was  ever  intes- 
rupted.  In  the  north-west,  indeed,  the  old .  redtative  metre 
seems  to  have  survived  in  oral  tradition,  with  little  more  altera* 
tion  than  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  changes  ht  the  kngu^Ee, 
tmtil  the  middle  of  the  X4th  century,  when  it  was  again  adopted 
by  literary  versifiers.  In  the  south  this  metre  had  gready 
degenerated  in  strictness  before  the  Conquest,  but,  wKh  gradually 
increasing  laxity  in  the  laws  of  aUiteration  and  rhythm,  it 
continued  long  in  use.  It  is  commonly  bdieved,  with  great 
intrinsic  probability  but  with  scanty  actual  evidence,  that  in 
the  Old  English  period  there  existed,  beside  the  alliterative  lon^ 
Ime,  other  forms  of  verse  adapted  not  for  redtation  but  for  sing 
ing,  usc<f  in  popular  lyrics  and  ballads  that  were  deemed  too 
trivial  for  written  record:  The  influence  of  native  popular 
poetic  tradition,  whether  in  the  form  of  redted  or  df  sung  verse, 
is  clearly  discernible  in  the  earUest  Middle  English  poems  that 
have  been  preserved.  But  the  authors  of  these  poems  were 
famifiar  with  Latin,  and  probably  spoke  French  as  easily  as  their 
mother  tongue;  an8  there  was  no  longer  any  literary  cenvention 
to  restralta  them  from  adopting  fbrdgn  metrical  foitts.    Tbs 
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vUcss  verses  of  the  hermit  Godric,  who  died  in  1170,  exhibit 
in  their  metre  the  combined  influence  of  naiive  rhythm  and  of 
that  of  Latin  hymnology.  The  Proverbs  of  At/rtd,  written  about 
laoo,  is  (liice  the  later  Prcvcrbs  0/  Hendyng)  in  style  and  substance 
a  gnomic  poem  of  the  ancient  Germanic  type,  containing  maxims 
some  of  which  may  be  of  immemorial  antiquity;  and  its  rhythm 
is  mainly  of  native  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solemn  and 
touching  meditation  known  as  the  Moral  Ode,  which  is  somewhat 
earlier  in  date,  is  in  a  metre  derived  from  contemporary  Latin 
verse— ^  line  of  seven  accents,  broken  by  a  caesura,  and  with 
feminine  end-rhymes.  In  the  OrmtUum  (see  Ottu)  this  metre 
(known  as  the  septenarius)  appears  without  rhyme,  and  with  a 
syllabic  regularity  previously  without  example  in  English  verse, 
the  line  (or  distich,  as  it  may  be  called  with  almost  equal  pro- 
priety) haying  invariably  fifteen  syllables.  In  various  modified 
forms,  the  septenarius  was  a  favourite  measure  throughout 
the  Middle  English  period.  In  the  poetry  of  the  13th  century 
the  influence  of  French  models  is  conspicuous.  The  many 
devotional  lyrics,  some  of  which,  as  the  Lnm  Ron  of  Thomas  of 
Hales,  have  great  beauty,  show  this  influence  not  only  in  their 
varied  metrical  form,  but  also  in  their  peculiar  mystical  tender- 
ness and  fervour.  The  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  the  substance 
of  which  is  taken  from  the  Bible  and  Latin  commentators, 
derives  its  metre  chiefly  from  French.  Its  poetical  merit  is  very 
smidL  The  secular  poetry  also  received  a  new  impulse  from 
France.  The  brilliant  and  sprightly  dialogue  of  the  Owl  and 
NigkUntale,  which  can  hardly  be  dated  later  than  about  1230, 
is  a  "  contention  "  of  the  type  familiar  in  French  and  Provencal 
literature.  The  "  Gallic  "  type  of  humour  may  be  seen  in  various 
other  writings  of  this  period,  notably  in  the  Land  oj  Cockaigne, 
a  vivacious  satire  on  monastic  self-indulgence,  and  in  the  fabliau 
of  Dame  StotM,  a  story  of  Eastern  origin,  told  with  almost 
Chaucerian  skill.  Predominantly,  though  not  exclusively  French 
in  metrical  structure,  are  the  charming  4ove  poems  collected 
in  a  MS.  (Harl.  2253)  written  about  1320  in  Herefordshire,  some 
of  which  (edited  in  T.  Wright's  Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry)  find 
a  place  in  modem  popular  anthologies.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
they  are  accompanied  by  some  French  lyrics  very  similar  in 
style.  The  same  MS.  contains,  besides  some  religious  poetry, 
a  number  of  political  songs  of  the  time  of  Edward  IL  They 
are  not  quite  the  earliest  examples  of  their  kind;  in  the  time 
of  the  Barons'  War  the  popular  cause  had  had  its  singers  in 
English  as  well  as  in  Frendu  Later,  the  victories  of  Edward  IIL 
down  to  the  taking  of  Guisnes  in  1352,  were  celebrated  by  the 
Yorkshireman  Laurence  Minot  in  alliterative  veise  with  strophiC' 
arrangement  and  rhyme. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  13th  century  a  new  species  of 
composition,  the  metrical  chronicle,  was  introduced  into  English 
literature.  The  huge  work  of  Layamon,  a  history  (mainly 
lei^ndary)  of  Britain  from  the  time  of  the  mythical  Brutus  till 
after  the  mission  of  Augustine,  is  a  free  rendering  of  the  Norman- 
French  BrtU  of  Wace,  with  extensive  additions  from  traditional 
sources.  Its  metre  seems  to  be  a  degenerate  survival  of  the  Old 
English  alliterative  line,  gradually  modified  in  the  course  of  the 
work  by  assimilation  to  the  regular  syllabic  measure  of  the 
French  original  Unquestionable  evidence  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  poem  on  the  part  of  later  writers  is  scarce,  but  distinct 
echoes  of  its  diction  appear  in  the  chronicle  asaibed  to  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  written  in  rhymed  septenary  measures  about  1300. 
This  work,  founded  in  its  eariier  part  on  the  Latin  historians 
of  the  1 2th  century,  is  an  independent  historical  source  of  some 
value  for  the  events  of  the  writer's  own  times.  The  succession 
of  versified  histories  of  England  was  continued  by  Thomas  Bek 
of  Castleford  in  Yorkshire  (whose  work  still  awaits  an  editor), 
and  by  Robert  Manny ng  of  Brunne  (Bourne,  Lincolnshire). 
Mannyng's  chronicle,  finished  in  1338,  is  a  translation,  in  its 
eariier  part  from  Wace's  Brut,  and  in  its  later  part  from  an 
Anglo-French  chronicle  (still  extant)  written  hy  Peter  Langtoft, 
canon  of  Bridlington. 

Not  far  from  the  year  1300  (for  the  most  part  probably  earlier 
nuber  than  later)  a  vast  mass  of  hagiological  and  homiietic  verse 
««$  produced  in  divers  parts  of  England.    To  Gloucester  belongs 


an  extensive  series  of  Lives  of  Saints^  metrically  and  linguistically 
closely  resembling  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  and  perhaps 
wholly  or  in  part  of  the  same  authorship.  A  similar  collection 
was  written  in  the  north  of  England,  as  weU  as  a  large  body  of 
homilies  showing  considerable  poetic  skill,  and  abounding  in 
exempU  or  illustrative  stories.  Of  exempla  several  prose  collec- 
tions had  already  been  made  in  An^o-Frencb,  and  William  of 
Wadington's  poem  Manuel  des  piclUs,  which  contains  a  great 
number  of  them,  was  translated  in  1303  by  Robert  Mannyng 
already  mentioned,  with  some  enlargement  of  the  anecdotic 
element,  and  frequent  omissions  of  didactic  passages.  The 
great  rhyming  chronicle  of  Scripture  history  entitled  Cursor 
Mundi  (qj9.)  was  written  in  the  north  about  this  time.  It  was 
extensively  read  and  trajDscribed,  and  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  later  writers  down  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 
The  remaining  homiietic  verse  of  this  period  is  too  abundant 
to  be  referred  to  in  detail;  it  will  be  enough  to  mention  the 
sermons  of  William  of  Shoreham,  written  in  strophic  form,  but 
showing  Utile  either  of  metrical  skill  or  poetic  feeling.  To  the 
next  geneution  belongs  the  Pricke  of  Consciertce  by  Richard 
RoUe,  the  influence  of  which  was  not  less  powerful  than  that  of 
the  author's  prose  writings. 

Romantic  poetry,  which  in  French  bad  been  extensively 
cultivated,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  En^nd  from  the  early 
years  of  the  12th  century,  did  not  assume  a  vernacular  form  tifl 
about  I2SO.  In  the  next  hundred  years  its  development  was 
marvellously  rapid.  Of  the  vast  mass  of  metrical  romances  pro- 
duced during  this  period  no  detailed  account  need  here  be  at- 
tempted (see  Romance,  and  articles,  &c  referred  to;  Arthurian 
Romance).  Native  English  traditions  form  the  basb  of  King 
Horn,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Bevis  of  Hamloun  and  Havdok,  thou^ 
the  stories  were  first  put  into  literary  form  by  Anglo-Norman 
poets.  The  popularity  of  these  home-grown  tales  (with  which 
may  be  classed  the  wildly  fictitious  Coerde  Lion)  was  soon  rivalled 
by  that  of  importations  from  France.  The  English  rendering 
of  Floris  and  Bianckeflur  (a  love-romance  of  Greek  origin)  is 
found  in  the  same  MS.  that  contains  the  earliest  copy  of  Kit^ 
Horn.  Before  the  end  of  the  century,  the  French  "  matter  of 
Britain  "  was  represented  in  English  by  the  Southern  Arthur 
and  Merlin  and  the  Northern  Trisfram  and  Yvainc  and  Cawiti, 
the  "  matter  of  France  "  by  Roland  and  Vernagu  and  Olud\ 
the  Alexander  was  also  translated,  but  in  this  instance  the 
immediate  original  was  an  Anglo-French  and  not  a  continental 
poem.  The  tale  of  Troy  did  not  come  into  English  till  long 
afterwards.  The  Auchinleck  MS.,  written  about  1330^  contains 
no  fewer  than  14  poetical  romances;  there  were  many  others 
in  circulation,  and  the  number  continued  to  grow.  About  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  the  Old  English  alliterative  long  line, 
which  for  centuries  had  been  used  only  in  unwritten  min^uel 
poetry,  emerges  again  in  literature.  One  of  the  earliest  poems 
in  this  revived  measure,  Wynnere  and  Waslour,  written  in  1352, 
is  by  a  professional  reciter-poet,  who  complains  bitterly  that 
original  minstrel  poetry  no  longer  finds  a  welcome  in  the  halls  of 
great  nobles,  who  prefer  to  listen  to  those  who  recite  verses  not 
of  their  own  making.  About  the  same  dale  the  metre  began  to 
be  employed  by  men  of  letters  for  the  translation  of  romance—" 
WiUiam  of  Palerne  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  from  the  French, 
Alexander  from  Latin  prose.  The  later  development  of  alliter- 
ative poetry  belongs  mainly  to  the  age  of  Chaucer. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  literature  produced  during 
the  first  half  of  the  i4lh  century  indicate  that  the  literary  use 
of  the  naiive  tongue  was  no  longer,  as  in  the  preceding  age,  a 
mere  condescension  to  the  needs  of  the  common  people.  The 
rapid  disuse  of  French  as  ihe  ordinary  medium  of  intercourst 
among  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  sodety,  and  the  conse- 
quent substitution  of  English  for  French  as  the  vehicle  of  school 
instruction,  created  a  widespread  demand  for  vernacular  reading. 
The  literature  which  arose  in  answer  to  this  demand,  though  k 
consisted  mainly  of  translations  or  adaptations  of  foreign  worka^ 
yet  served  to  develop  the  appreciation  of  poetic  beauty,  and  to 
prepare  an  audience  in  the  near  future  for  a  poetry  in  which  Um 
g^muine  thought  and  feeling  of  t  he  oalioA  were  to  find  eJ9>resslo^ 
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Til*  H*  "f  Chwim  ii  oi  pcculiu  Inlcrest  lo  Ihe  Uude 
liWntnra,  not  only  tmuH  of  in  brUliuKC  uid  pioducliuenot 
tmt  abo  bccauK  oi  hi  appwcnl  pcomiK  l«rlhefuiUK  lolhs, 
■i  in  Mber  up«U,  Chtucct  (t.  IJ40-14Q0)  it  ill  nM*l  ooUbk 
KlnuT  fifiuc.  B^aniat  u  >  Uudeot  umI  imititer  ol  Ibe  beti 
Fnncb  fottrf  of  1>>*  <l*y<  he  wu  [or  »  tine,  Ukc  moil  oI  hii 
FMnch  coirteaip«nri«a,  Uitlc  noic  than  ■  iluliul  nukci  at 
(Icgint  vcnci.  dtatina  with  convenlionil  mitcrlil  In  a  con- 
vcallootl  oay,  amncini  in  n"  figurs  Iht  urK  Bovcn  iik] 
bowcDi  lunMIl  sod  KHia-birdi,  itid  conpania  ol  Citi  wonKn 
nnd  Ibcii  low*,  tbtt  h*d  been  uru^  and  reunngcd  by  evny 
poat  oi  Ibc  <aun  ciide  lor  a  hundred  ytan,  and  cckbnlcd  in 
(wod  pbniet  ol  ilmoU  Dnvarying  laintDts.  Evenil  IhiiliiiM, 
In  be  line,  be  wu  not  wiibour  ckae  and  lovjii(  obtervition  o[ 
the  UvJnc  crtiluni  oi  Ibe  real  ooild,  and  bi>  vmet  often  brint 
inflonen  dewy  and  fngiaol  and  [luh  of  colour  tllbrygicH  In 
tht  fiekb  and  prdtu  about  LoadoB.  and  binliibat  badkantd 
their  Diuic  in  Ibi  *oad>;  but  hit  poeliy  w«i  mil  not  eatity 
diMiniuiibaUe  Imm  tbal  of  MacbiuJi,  Fioitiari,  DachaDipi, 
Tranuun  sod  tbe  other  "  courtly  puLen  "  oi  France.  But 
while  be  wia  iliU  ttriying  to  luslet  perfectly  the  technique  of 
Uiii  pretty  iit  ol  iriAinc,  be  became  acquainted  with  the  new 
literatun  of  Italy,  both  poeuy  and  pnae.  Mucb  tl  ibe  new 
poetry  moved,  like  tbal  of  France,  among  the  convenllonaUtiei 
and  artificialiliei  of  an  unrnl  wuld  ol  lomaocc,  but  it  wai  of 
wider  ranee,  of  fuller  lone,  ol  far  greater  ematianal  intenjjty, 
and.  at  ill  beM,  waa  tbe  fabric,  not  of  elegant  ingenuity,  but  of 
cnat  ivT  bumn  paaion, — i  n  Dan  It,  indeed,  a  wonderful  vitjonary 
ittuclure  in  whicb  lave  and  hate,  and  |Hty  and  lerror,  and  the 
.fonni  and  countenancei  of  men  »eie  more  vivid  and  real  thai 


forlne  wordi  and  ■Munttmtnti.bin  fertba  properamnfleamt 
[  evenli.  the  ilgnlficint  tiponenl  of  character,  tbe  right  lone, 
td  even  the  appropriate  background  and  atmoiphere,— -at 
>ay  be  leen,  for  eiamplc,  in  the  innfonaatiom  be  wrought  in 
le  Pa'iMur'a  TaU.  It  b  therefore  in  tbe  hleit  and  moU 
Figiiul  ol  the  Canlrriurf  Tola  that  hii  an  li  moM  admirable, 
MM  datinguBhed  by  technical  eicellenca.  In  these  wi  find 
>  many  admirable  qualiilei  that  we  almoii  forget  that  he 
had  any  delecli.  Hij  diction  ii  a  niodel  of  piclureiqueneis,  of 
ilmplidty,  of  dignilyi  and  of  perfect  adaptation  to  hk  (hemet 
hii  Hcnifiation  h  not  only  conect  but  musical  and  vaikd,  and 
ibowi  a  progmslue  tendency  towank  freer  and  more  complei 
"o;  Ma  best  tala  ar«  not  mete  repetiliont  of  the  ancient 
Moriei  they  retell,  but  new  crealiom,  Innslamed  by  hli  own 
imagiaative  realiialion  of  them,  full  of  Bguni  having  the  dfmeo- 
MHK  and  the  vivadly  of  real  Ufe,  acting  on  adequate  motlvo, 
and  moving  in  an  itmoaphere  and  agiimt  1  background  appro- 
dale  to  their  characlen  and  their  actionl.  In  Ihe  talea  ot  th* 
ardoner,  the  Franklin,  the  Summoner,  the  Squin,  be  li  no  lew 
stable  ai  a  contummale  attiii  than  ai  1  poet- 
Chaucer,  ho«^Tt,  waa  not  ihe  only  wriler  of  hit  day  mnarl- 
ibl*  for  maateryol  technique.  Cower,  indeed,  though  a  man  M 
nuch  leaminf  and  intelligence,  was  neither  a  poet  of  the  5rM 
vnk  norananiit.  Deiplte  the  idnunble  qualities  of  cleanteu. 
irdcr  and  octaiioMl  pictuiesqueneii  which  dlilbiguiih  hii  work, 
he  lacked  the  ability  which  great  pocli  have  ol  making  their 


whicb  Chauc. 


Idof  R 


aitly  diB 
Here 


ealpi 


re  brief  ar 


.    Them 


ruM^fi 


.'s  Tale  to  coarse 


which  in  the  middle  agei 
•ermoni,  no  cumbroui,  ilow-moving 
Deadly  Sint,  no  balf-an  Iculale.  nioui 
vivid,  well-coBUniclBl  ,    _ 

beauty  oF  Itoriei  like  Gifsclda  and  the  Franklii 
miitli  and  milodoroui  vulgarity  equal  to  those  of  the  tale*  lol 
later  by  Chaucer's  Miller  and  Reeve  and  Summoner.    All  Ihei 
Ihingi  be  studied  and  some  he  imllaled.    Ibere  ii  tcaiccly 
ICalun  of  the  verse  that  has  not  left  some  (race  in  hit    owi 
tbe  proae  he  did  not  imitate  as  pnte,  but  there  can  be  lilt 
doubt  that  the  subject  matto-  oi  Boccacdo't  lakt  and  novel 
ai  well  ai  bis  pocnii,  iHccted  the  direction  oi  Chaucer's  literals' 
development ,  and  quickened  his  habit  ol  observing  attd  utililing 
human  lilc,  and  that  the  nanallve  ail  of  tbe  preee  waa  ' 
fluentlal  In  the  tnnsiomutioii  ol  hit  methods  of  namtlon. 
This  iransloimation  was  eSecttd  not  to  much  ihrough 

the  itimulus  whicb  the  dlBcrences  between  Ihe  two  gave  to 
leflecllDut  upon  ihe  ptoceisci  and  lechnique  ol  compositi 
for  ChaUMt  wu  not  a  caretcsi,  happy-go-lucky  poet  ol  div 
endowment,  but 


bey«od  the  bounds  ol 
1,  ptihipl,  hi  all  hit  VDlumbout  woik  in  English,  Frei 
and  Laiin.  any  indicalKn  that  he  regarded  compesition  aian. 
requiring  consideration  or  any  care  beyond  that  of  conform: 
'     cheaen  rhythm  and  GncUag  tuitaUe  rliymei. 

re  were  othen  more  richly  endowed  as  poets  and  m 
finely  developed  as  artllU.  There  was  the  bcginn-  •-•-'• 
Plamman  cydi,^  the  author  of  Ibe  Prologue  ai 


Igures  of  hii  dream-world,  tbe  movemciu  of  hi* 
/ision.  Hiere  was  the  remarkable  niccetsoi  of 
iitbor  of  the  B-Ieit,  an  almoit  prophetic  figure, 
Idealisl,  and,  helpless  though  he  often  <nu  in 
the  direction  of  bis  thought,  an  absolute  matter  oF  imaget  aiu) 
lordt  that  seiie  upon  Ihe  heart  and  haunt  Ihe  memory.  Beiidei 
hoe,  an  unknown  writer  far  in  the  north-weit  bad,  in  CenayM 

thing  of  speed  and  colour,  of  vitality  and  myiteiy,  no  lett 
irkablc  lot  its  fluent  delinitenesa  ol  form  thin  for  the  deligh  tl 
of  hali-leatt  and  hum,  the  graceful  comedy  c4  temptation, 
and  the  lonely  ride  ol  Ihe  doomed  Cawayne  Ihrough  the  silence 
oi  the  forol  and  Ihe  deep  snow-  In  Ibe  same  region,  by  ilt 
author't  poiMr  of  visual  Iraaj^nstion,  the  Biblical  paraphrase, 
so  ollen  a  mere  humdrum  namtlve,  had  been  transformed,  la 
FalifHt,  into  a  namilve  to  detailed  and  vrvid  that  Ihe  reader 
it  almoat  teady  to  believe  that  the  author  himiell,  talhet  than 
Jonah,  went  down  tola  the  sea  In  Ibe  belly  of  the  great  6sh, 
and  sat  humbled  and  rebuked  beside  Ihe  wllheted  goutd-vlne. 
And  there  abo,  by  some  strange  chance,  blottomed,  with  perhapa 
only  a  local  and  temporary  fragrance  until  ill  leditcovety  in 
the  1  oth  csptury,  that  delicate  flower  ol  lonelineu  aad  aspiration. 
Pari,  a  wonder  ol  elaborate  art  at  well  at  ol  touching  sentiment. 
All  these  wiitingi  are  great,  not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely. 
There  It  not  oae  of  tham  which  would  not,  if  writleB  in  our  own 
time.  Immediately  mark  its  author  at  a  tatn  of  very  unusual 
ability.  But  the  point  ol  ^ledal  concon  10  ui  at  the  preicM 
moment  la  not  to  much  that  they  tbow  remattable  poclie  power, 
at  that  they  poaaesa  technical  meriii  of  a  very  bigh  order.  And 
■c  aie  accustomed  to  believe  that,  althovgh  genlua  <•  a  pur^ 
Mm  Plrvman  hu  been  10  long  allributed  at  a  whole  ID  Uag- 
.-.     .  .  -.--.   -ijjj^ial  cfMeltn  it  b  mow 
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penonal  ftnd  lncoinaiuiiKaA>lt  denent,  technical  gains  are  a 
common  possession;  that  after  Marlowe  had  developed  the 
technique  of  blank  verse,  this  technique  was  available  for  all ; 
(hat  after  Pope  had  mastered  the  heroic  couplet  and  Gray  the 
ode,  and  Poe  the  short  story,  all  men  could  write  couplets  and 
odes  and  short  stories  of  technical  correctness;  that,  as  Tennyson 

puts  it, 

*'  All  can  fffow  the  flower  now. 
For  all  nave  got  the  seed." 

But  this  was  singularly  untrue  of  the  technical  gains  made 
by  Chaucer  and  his  great  contemporaries.  Pearl  and  Palietue 
were  ^parently  unknown  to  the  15th  centuiy,  but  Gawayng 
and  Piers  Plowman  and  Chaucer's  works  were  known  and  were 
influential  in  one  way  or  another  throughout  the  century. 
Gaioaynt  called  into  existence  a  large  number  of  romances 
dealing  with  the  same  hero  or  with  somewhat  simiUr  situations, 
some  of  them  written  in  verse  suggested  by  the  remarkable  verse 
of  their  model,  but  the  resemblance,  even  in  versification,  is 
only  superficial.  Pitrs  Pl&uman  gave  rise  to  satirical  allegories 
written  in  the  alliterative  long  line  and  furnished  the  figures 
and  the  machinery  for  many  satires  in  other  ntetres,  but  the 
t^nical  excellence  of  the  first  Piers  Plovmutn  poem  was  soon 
buried  for  centuries  under  the  tremendous  social  significance 
of  itself  and  its  successors.  And  Chaucer,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  praised  and  imitated  by  many  writers  and  definitely 
claimed  as  master  by  more  than  one,  not  only  transmitted  to 
them  scarcely  any  of  the  technical  coAqoests  he  had  made, 
but  seems  also  to  have  been  almost  without  success  in  creating 
uiy  change  in  the  taste  of  the  public  (hat  read  his  poems  so 
eagerly,  any  demand  for  better  literature  than  had  been  written 
by  his  predecessore. 

Wide  and  lasting  Chaucer's  influence  undoubtedly  was.  Not 
only  was  all  the  court-poetry,  aU  the  poetry  of  writers  who 
pretended  to  cuUivation  and  refinement,  throughout  the  century, 
in:  England  and  Scotland,  either  directly  or  indirectly  imitative 
of  his  work,  but  even  the  humblest  productions  of  unpretentious 
writers  show  at  times  tmces  ol  his  influence.  Scotland  was 
fortunate  in  having  writers  of  greater  ability  than  Engliund  had 
(see  Scotland  :  Lituralun) .  In  England  the  three  chief  icUowets 
of  Chaucer  known  to  itt  by  name  are  Lydgate,  Hoodrve  (see 
OccLSvs)  and  Haves*  Because  of  their  pnise  of  Chaucer  and 
their  supposed  penonal  reUtbns  to  him,  Lyd^aie  and  Uoccleve 
arc  almost  insepamble  in  modem  discussions,  Init  i$ih  century 
readers  and  writers  appear  not  to  have  associated  them  very 
clofidy.  Indeed,  Hoocleve  b  rarely  mcAtiooed,  while  Lydgate 
is  not  only  mentioned  continually,  but  continually  praised  as 
Chaucer's  equal  or  even  superior.  Hoocleve  was  not,  to  be  sure^ 
as  prolific  as  Lydgate,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  hb 
work,  which  oomparea  favoutably  in  quality  with  Lydgate'a^ 
atliacted  so  much  less  attention.  The  title  of  his  greatest  poem, 
Jk  HgiwttM  principuM,  may  have  repelled  readers  who  were 
not  princely  bom,  thotigb  they  would  have  found  the  work  full 
of  the  moral  and  prudential  nuudms  and  illustrative  anecdotes 
so  d»r  to  them;  but. his  attack  upon  Sir  John  (Mdcastle  as  a 
heretic  ought  to  have  been  decidedly  to  the  taste  of  the  orthodox 
upper  classes,  whik  his  lamentations  over  his  misspent  youth, 
bis  tales  and  some  of  his  minor  poems  might  have  interested 
any  one.  Ctf  a  less  vigorous  spirit  than  lo^digate,  he  was,  in  his 
mild  way,  mom  humorous  and  more  !origJBal.  Also  despite  his 
sense  of  pcttonal  lots  in  Chaucer's  dctAh  and  hit  care  to  transmit 
10  posterity  the  likeness  of  his  beloved  master,  he  seems  to  have 
been  less  slavish  than  Lydgate  in  imitating  him.  His  memoiy 
is  full  of  Chaucer's  phrases,  he  writes  in  vefst'fdrms  haHowed  by 
the  master's  use,  and  he  tides  to  give  to  his  lines  .the  movement 
of  Chaucer's  decasyllablcf ,  but  he  is  comparativdy  free  from 
jthe  ioSuence  of  those  early  allegorical  works  of -the  Master  which 
produced  in  the  xsth  century  so  dreary  a  flo«k  of  imitations. 

Lydgate's  productivity  was  enormoosr-^w  great  no  man 
can  say,  for,  as  was  the  case  with  Chaucer  a^  his  fame  caused 
many  masterless  poems  to  be  ascribed  to  him^  but,  af  t«r  making 
all  necessary  deductions,  the  amount  of  verse  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  him  is  astowshing.    Here  it  may  sofBco  to  mf 


that  his  translalions  are  predomimtntly  epic  (140,000  lines), 
and  his  original  compositions  predominantly  allegorical  love 
poems  or  didactic  poems.  If  there  is  anything  duller  than  a  dull 
epic  it  is  a  dull  allegoiy,  and  Lydgate  has  achieved  both.  This 
is  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  f^ood  passages  in  his  epics  and 
ingenuity  in  his  allegories,  but  there  is  00  pervading,  persistent 
life  in  either.  His  epics,  like  almost  all  the  narrative  verse  of 
the  time,  whether  epic,  legend,  versified  chronicle  or  metrical 
romance,  seem  designed  merely  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  isth 
century  readers  for  information,  the  craving  for  facts — true  or 
fictilious-^the  same  craving  that  made  possible  the  poems  on 
alchemy,  on  hunting,  on  manners  and  morals,  on  the  duties  of 
parish  priests,  on  the  seven  liberal  arts.  His  allegories,  lilfie 
most  allegories  of  the  age,  are  ingenious  rearrangements  of  old 
figures  and  old  machinery,  they  are  full  of  what  had  once  been 
imagination  But  had  become  merely  memory  assisted  by  clever* 
ness.  The  great  fault  of  all  his  work,  asof  nearly  all  the  literature 
of  the  age,  is  that  it  is  merely  a  more  or  less  skilful  manipulation 
of  what  the  author  had  somewhere  read  or  heard,  anid  not  a 
faithful  transcript  of  the  author's  own  peculiar  sense  or  concep- 
tion of  what  he  had  seen  or  heard  or  read.  The  fault  is  hot  that 
the  old  is  repeated,  that  a  twice-told  tale  is  retold,  but  that  k  is 
retold  without  being  re-imagined  by  the  teller  of  the  tale,  without 
taking  on  from  his  personality  something  that  was  not  in  it 
before.  Style,  to  be  sure,  was  a  thing  that  Lydgate  and  his 
fellows  tried  to  supply,  and  some  of  them  supplied  it  abundantly 
according  to  their  lights.  But  style  meant  to  them  external 
decoratibn,  cUssical  allusbns,  pessonifications,  an  inverted  or 
even  diriocated  order  of  words,  and  that  famous  ''ornate 
diction,"  those  **  aureate  terms,"  with  which  they  strove  to 
surpass  the  melody,  picturesqueness  and  dignity  which,  for  aU 
its  Bimpb'city,  they  somehow  dimly  discerned  in  the  diction  of 
Chaucer. 

Stephen  Hawes,  wkh  his  allegorical  treatiseoA  the  seven  liberal 
sciences,  came  Uter  than  these  men,  only  to  write  worse.  He  was 
a  disdple  of  Lydgate  rather  than  of  Chaucer,  and  is  not  only 
lacking  in  the  ^Hgour  and  sensitiveness  which  Lydgate  sometimes 
displays,  but  exaggerates  the  defects  of  his  master.  If  it  be  a 
merit  to  have  concei*i^  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  the  form 
of  the  efforts  of  a  knight  to  win  the  hand  of  his  lady,  it  Is  almost 
the  sole  merit  to  whkh  Hawes  can  lay  claim.  Two  or  three 
good  situatfons,  an  episode  of  low  comedy,  and  the  epitaph  of 
the  knight  with  its  flimoua  final  couplet,  exhaust  the  list  of  his 
credits.  The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  trace  through  Hawes 
the  line  of  Spenser's  sphrituat  ancestry  seem  not  well  advised. 
The  resemblmces  that  have  been  pointed  out  are  such  as  arise 
inevitabty  from  the  all^ories  and  from  the  traditional  material 
with  which  both  worked.  There  is  no  reuon  to  believe  that 
Spenser  owed  his  general  conception  to  Hawes,  or  that  the 
FiHry  Queene  would  have  differed  in  even  the  slightest  detafl 
from  its  proent  form  if  the  Pastime  of  Pleasure  had  never  been 
written.  The  machinery  of  c^ivalric  romance  had  already  been 
applied  to  spiritual  and  moral  themes  in  Spain  without  the  aid 
of  Hawes. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fundamental  tack  of  all  these  men  was 
imaginative  power,  fioetlc  ability.  This  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
failure  to  write  good  poetry.  But  why  did  not  men  of  belter 
ability  devote  themsetves  to  literature  m  this  age?  Was  It 
because  of  the  perturbed  conditions  arising  from  the  ^valence 
of  foreign  and  civil  wars  ?  Perhaps  not,  though  It  is  clear  that 
if  Sir  Thomas  Malory  had  perished  in  one  of  the  many  fights 
through  which  he  lived,  the  diivalric  and  literary  impulses 
which  he  perhaps  received  from  the  "  Fadre  of  Curteisy," 
Richard  Beaychamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  would  have  gone  for 
nothing  and  we  should  lack  the  Morie  Darlkur.  But  it  may  very 
well  be  th9t  the  wars  and  the  tremendous  industrial  growth 
of  England  ^xed  the  attention  of  the  strongest  and  most  original 
spirits  among  the  younger  men  and  so  withdrew  them  from  the 
possible  attractions  of  literature.  But,  after  all,  whatever 
general  truth  may  tie  in  such  speculations,  the  way  of  a  young 
man  with  his  own  life  is  as  incalculable  as  any  of  the  four  things 
which  Agur  son  of  Jakeh  declared  to  be  past  finding  out;  local 
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and  spedal  ttcddeau  whtr  than  gcnted  cbnmunal  influencea 
Are  apt  to  ghope  the  choice  of  boys  of  exceptional  charactet,  and 
we  liave  t&atiy  imtaiicet  of  great  talents  turning  to  literature 
or  art  when  Wat  of  commerce  or  science  was  the  domiBaat 
attraction  of  social  life. 

But  even  recogniaing  that  the  foUowen  of  Chaucer  were  not 
men  of  genius,  it  seems  strange  that  their  imitation  of  Chaticer 
was  what  it  was.  They  not  only  entirely  failed  to  see  what  his 
merits  as  an  artist  were  and  how  greatly  superior  his  mature 
work  is  to  his  earlier  in  point  of  technique;  they  even  preferred 
'  the  earlier  atid  imitated  it  almost  ezdasivdy.  Fuxtbennere, 
his  mastery  of  vtrst  seemed  to  them  to  consist  soiety  ia  writing 
'Verses  of  appfoxlmately  four  or  five  stresses  and  arranging  them 
io  couplets  or  in  staniastrf  seven  or  eight  lines.  Their  preference 
for  the  early  allegorical  work  can  Ix  explained  by  their  lack  of 
taste  and  critical  discermnent  and  hy  tite  great  vogue  of 
allegorical  writii^  in  Engbnd  and  France.  Men  who  are  just 
beginning  to  think  about  the  distinction  between  literature  and 
ordinary  writing  usually  feel  that  it  consists  in  making  literary 
expcessten  differ  as  widely  as  possible  from  simple  direct  speech. 
For  this  reason  some  sort  of  artificial  diction  is  developed  and 
some  artificial  wotd  order  devised.  Allegory  is  used  as  an 
cl^iant  method  of  avoiding  unpoetical  plainness,  and  is  an  easy 
means  of  mbstituting  logic  lor  imagination.  The  failure  to 
reproduce  in  some  degree  at  least  the  inelody  and  smoothness 
of  Chanoer's  decasyUabk  verse^  and  the  particular  form  which 
that  failure  took  in  Lydgate,  are  to  be  expUined  by  the  fact 
that  Lydgtte  and  his  felbwi  never  kitew  how  Chaucer's  verse 
bounded  when  properly  read.  It  Is  4  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  disappearance  of  final  tihaccented  e  from  many  wordt  or 
its  insCftbility  in  many  others  made  it  difficult  for  Lydgate  and 
his  fcUows  to  write  melodious  verse.  Melodious  verse  has  been 
written  since  the  disappearance  of  all  these  sounds,  and  tho 
possibdity  of  a  thoice  between  a  form  with  final  <  and  one  without 
it  is  not  a  hindrance  but  aa  advantage  to  a  poet,  as  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Heine  and  innumerable  German  poets  have  shown  by 
their  practice.  The  real  difficulty  with  these  men  was  that  they 
pronounoed  Chaucer's  veisb  as  if  it  were  written  in  the  English 
of  then:  own  day.  As  a  matter  of.  fact  aU  the  types  of  verse 
cfecovered  l^  scholars  in  Lydgate's  poems  can  be  discovered 
in  Chaucer^  also  if  they  be  itad  with  Lydgate's  pEononciation. 
Chaucer  dBd  not  write  archaic  Englishj  as  some  have  supposed,—^ 
that  is»  EngUsli  of  an  earlier  age  than  his  own,-^it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  with  the  unfailing  accuracy 
be  shows;  he  did,  however,  write  a  conservative,  perhaps  an 
old-fashioned,  En^Ush,  such  as  was  q>oken  by  the  conservative 
ioembers  of  the  dsss  of  society  to  which  he  was  attached  and 
lor  which  he  wrote;  An  En^ish  with  fewer  final  e's  was  already 
im  existence  among  the  less  conservative  classes,  and  this  rapidly 
became  standdrd  EagU^  in  consequence  of  the  social  changes 
which  occuned  during  his  own  life.  We  know  that  a  misunder- 
standing o£  Chaucer's  verse  existed  irom  the  i6th  century 
to  the  time  of  Tfaomes  Tyrwbitt;  it  seems  dear  that  it  began 
even  eariier,  in  Chaucer's  own  lifetime. 

There  are  several  poems  of  the  xsth  century  which  were  long 
ascribed  to  Chaucer.  Among  them  are: — the  Complaint  of.  the 
Black  KnigfUt  or  Com^aint  ^  a  Lova^s  LifCf  now  known  to  be 
Lydgate's;  tl^  Motlur  of  Godj  now  ascribed-  to  Hocdcve;  the 
Cuckoo^  and  the  Niiktingale,  by  Clanvowe;  La  Belle  Dame  sans 
merci,  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Alain  Chartier  by 
Richard  Ros;  Chaucer's  Dreamt  or  the  Isle  of  Ladies;  the 
Assembly  of  Ladies',  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf]  and  the  Coiart  of 
Lou.  The  two  poems  of  Lydgate  and  Hocdeve  are  as  good  as 
Chaucer's  poorest  work,  llie  Assembly  of  Ladies  and  the  Flower 
amd  the  Leaf  are  perhaps  better  than  the  Book  of  the  Duchess, 
but  not  so  good  as  iht  Parliament  of  Fowls.  The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  very  dear  to  John  Keats,  who, 
like  all  his  contemporaries,  regarded  it  as  Chaucer's.  An  addi- 
tidul  interest  attaches  to  both  it  and  the  Assembly  of  Ladies, 
Irom  the  fact  that  the  author  may  have  been  a  woman;  Professor 
Skeat  is,  indeed,  confident  that  he  knows  who  the  woman  was 
«Dd  when  she  wrote.    These  poems,  like  the  Court  of  Love,  arc 


tborou^y  cofiventional  ia  loaterial,  all  the  figures  and  poetical 
miLcbinery  may  be  found  in  dozens  of  other  poems  in  England 
and  France,  as  Processor  Neilson  has  shown  for  the  Court  of  Love 
and  Mr  Marsh  for  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf-,  but  there  are  a  fresh- 
ness of  spirit  and  a  love  of  beauty  in  them  that  are  not  common; 
the  conventional  birds  and  flowers  are  there,  but  they  seem, 
like  those  of  Chaucer's  Legend,  to  have  some  touch  of  Ufe,  and 
the  conventional  companies  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ride  and  talk, 
and  walk  with  natural  grace  and  ease.  The  Court  of  Love  ia 
usually  ascribed  to  a  very  late  date,  as  late  even  as  the  middle 
of  the  i6th  century.  If  this  is  correct,  it  is  a  notable  instance 
of  the  persistence  of  a  Chaucerian  influence.  An  effort  has  been 
made,  to  be  sure,  to  show  that  it  was  written  by  Scogao  and  that 
the  writing  of  it  constituted  the  offence  mentioned  by  Chaucer 
in  his  Envoy  to  Scogan,  but  it  has  been  dearly  shown  that  this 
is  impossible,  both  because  the  language  is  later  than  Scogan's 
time  and  because  nothing  in  the  poem  resembles  the  offence 
dearly  described  by  Chaucer. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  authorship  of  the  Assembly  of 
"^  Ladies  and  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  there  were  women  writers 
in  England  in  the  middle  ages.    Ju^ana  of  Norwich  wrote  her 
Revelations  of  Divine  Love  before  1400.    The  much  discussed 
Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  the  supposed  compiler  of  the  treatise 
on  hunting  in  the  Book  of  St  Albans,  may  be  mythical,  though 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  woman  should  not  have  written  such 
a  book;  and  a  shadowy  figure  that  disappears  entirely  in  the 
sunlight  is  the  supposed  authoress  of  the  Nut  Brown  Maid, 
for  if  language  is  capable  of  definite  meaning,  the  last  stanza 
declares  unequivocally  that  the  poem  is  the  work  of  a  man. 
But  there  is  a  poem  warning  young  women  against  entering  a 
nunnery  which  may  be  by  a  woman,  and  there  is  an  interesting 
entry  among  the  records  ol  New  Romney  for  1463-1464,  **  Paid , 
to  Agnes  Forde  for  the  play  of  the  Interlude  of  our  Lord's 
Passion,  6s.  8d.,"  which  is  apparently  the  earliest  mention  of  a 
woman  dramatist  in  England.    Finally,  Margaret,  countess  of 
Richmond,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  not  only  aided  scholars 
and  encouraged  writers,  but  herself  translated  the  (spurious) 
fourth  book  of  St  Thomas  i  Kempijs's  Imitalio  Christi.    Another 
Margaret,  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  it  will  be  xemembercdi 
encouraged  Caxton  in  his  translation  and  printing.    Women 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  especially  lovers  of  books  and  patrons 
of  writers,  ^nd  Skclton,  if  we  may  believe  his  Garland  of  Laurel, ' 
was  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  ladies  comparable  to  a  modern 
literary  dub;  Erasmus's  Suffragette  Convention  may  correspond ' 
to  no  reality,  but  the  Learned  Lady  arguing  against  the  Monk 
for  the  usefulness  and  pleasure  derived  from  books  was  not  an 
unknown  type.    Women  were  capable  of  many  things  in  the 
middle  ages.    English  records  show  them  to  have  been  physi- 
cians,  churchwardens,  justices  of  the  peace  and  sheriffs,  and, 
according  to  a  satirist,  they  were  also  priests. 

The  most  original  and  powerful  poetry  of  the  xsth  century 
was  composed  in  popular  forms  for  the  car  of  the  common 
people  and  was  apparently  written  without  consdous  artistic 
purpose.  Three  dasses  of  productions  deserve  spedal  attention, 
— songs  and  carob,  popular  ballads  and  certain  dramatic  com- 
positions. The  songs  and  carols  belong  to  a  spyedcs  which  may  ' 
have  existed  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  which 
certainly  was  greatly  modified  by  the  musical  and  lyric  forms  of 
France.  The  best  of  them  are  the  direct  and  simple  if  not 
entirely  artless  en>rcssions  of  personal  emotion,  and  even  when 
they  contain,  as  tney  sometimes  do,  the  description  of  a  person, 
a  situation,  or  an  event,  they  deal  with  these  things  so  subjec- 
tively. Confine  themsdves  so  dosely  to  the  rendering  of  the 
emotional  effect  upon  the  singer,  that  they  lose  none  of  their 
directness  or  simplicity.  Some  of  them  deal  with  secular  sub- 
jects, some  with  religious,  and  some  are  curious  and  delightful 
blendings  of  religious  worship  and  aspiration  with  earthly  tender*- 
ncss  for  the  embodiments  of  helpless  infancy  and  protecting' 
motherhood  which  gave  Christianity  so  much  of  its  power  over " 
the  affections  and  imagination  of  the  middle  ages.  Even  those 
which  begin  as  mere  expressions  of  joy  in  the  Yule-tide  eating 
and  drinking  and  mezztment  catch  at  moments  hints  of  higher 
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joys,  of  finer  emotions,  and  lift  singer  and  hearer  above  the  noise 
and'  stir  of  earth.    Hundreds  of  songs  written  and  sung  in  the 

X5th  century  must  have  perished;  many,  no  doubt,  lived  only  a 
single  season  and  were  never  even  written  down;  but  chance 
has  preserved  enough  of  them  to  make  us  wonder  at  the  age 
which  could  produce  such  masterpieces  of  tantalizing  simplicity. 
The  lyrics  which  describe  a  situation  fonn  a  logical,  if  not  a 
real  transition  to  those  which  narrate  an  episode  or  an  event. 
The  most  famous  of  the  latter,  the  Nui  Brown  Aiaid,  has  often 
been  called  a  ballad,  and  *'  lyrical  ballad  "  it  is  in  the  sense 
'  established  by  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  but  its  affinities  are 
rather  with  the  song  or  carol  than  with  the  folk-ballad,  and,  like 
Henryson's  charming  Robin  and  Malkin,  it  is  certainly  the 
work  of  a  man  of  culture  and  of  conscious  artistic  purpose  and 
methods.  Unaccompanied,  as  it  is,  by  any  other  work  of  the 
same  author,  this  poem,  with  its  remarkable  technical  merits, 
is  an  even  more  astonishisg  literary  phenomenon  than  the  famous 
singlci  sonnet  of  Bknco  White.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  author  learned  his  technique  from  the  songs  and  carols. 

The  folk-baUad,  like  the  song  or  carol,  belongs  in  some  form 
to  immemorial  antiquity.  It  is  doubtless  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  any  baUad  has  been  preserved  to  us  that  b  a  purely  com- 
munal product,  a  confection  of  the  common  knowledge,  tradi- 
tions and  emotions  of  the  community  wrought  by  subconscious 
processes  into  a  song  that  finds  chance  but  inevitable  utterance 
through  one  or  more  individuals  as  the  whole  commune  moves 
in  its  molecular  dance.  But  it  is  equally  a  mistake  to  argue  that 
ballads  are  essentially  metrical  romances  in  a  state  of  decay.  Bot  h 
the  matter  and  the  maimer  of  most  of  the  best  ballads  forbid 
such  a  supposition,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  some  of 
the  folk-ballads  of  the  15th  century  are  preserved  not  only 
traditions  of  dateless  antiquity,  but  formal  elements  and  technical 
processes  that  actually  are  derived  from  communal  song  and 
dance.  By  the  15th  century,  however,  communal  habits  and 
processes  of  composition  had  ceased,  and  the  traditional  ele- 
ments, formulae  and  technique  had  become  merely  conventional 
aids  and  guides  for  the  individual  singer.  Ancient  as  they  were, 
conveivtional  as,  in  a  sense,  they  also  were,  they  ezerdscd  none 
of  the  deadening,  benumbing  influence  of  ordinary  conventions. 
They  furnished,  one  may  say,  a  vibrant  framework  of  emotional 
expression,  each  tone  of  which  nooved  the  hearers  all  the  more 
powerfully  because  it  had  sung  to  them  so  many  old,  unhappy, 
far-off  things,  so  many  battles  and  treacheries  and  sudden  griefs; 
a  frainework  which  the  individual  singer  needed  only  to  fill 
out  with  the  simplest  statement  of  the  event  which  had  stirred 
his  own  imagination  and  passions  to  produce,  not  a  work  of 
art,  but  a  song  of  universal  appeal.  Not  a  work  of  art,  because 
there  are  scarcely  half  a  dozen  baUads  that  are  really  works  of 
art,  and  the  greatest  ballads  are  not  among  these.  There  is 
scarcdy  one  that  is  free  from  excrescences,  from  dulness,  from 
trivialities,  from  additions  that  would  spoil  their  greatest 
situations  and  their  greatest  lines,  were  it  not  that  we  resolutely 
shut  our  ears  and  our  eyes,  as  we  should,  to  all  but  their  greatest 
moments.  But  at  their  best  moments  the  best  ballads  have  an 
almost  incomparable  power,  and  to  a  people  sick,  as  we  are,  of 
the  ordinary,  the  usual,  the  very  trivialities  and  impertinences 
of  the  ballads  only  hdp  to  define  and  emphasize  these  best 
moments.  In  histories  of  English  literature  the  ballacte  have 
been  so  commonly  discussed  in  connexion  with  their  rediscovery 
in  the  18  tb  century,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  some  of  the 
very  best  were  demonstrably  composed  in  the  15th  and  that 
many  others  of  uncertain  date  probably  belong  to  the  same  time. 

Along  with  the  genuine  ballads  dealing  with  a  recent  event  or 
a  traditional  theme  there  were  baUads  in  whidi  earlier  romances 
are  retold  in  ballad  style.  This  was  doubtless  inevitable  in 
view  of  the  increasing  epic  tendency  of  the  ballad  and  the  interest 
still  felt  in  metrical  romances,  but  it  should  not  mislead  us  into 
regarding  the  genuine  folk-ballad  as  an  out-growth  of  the 
metrical  romance. 

Besides  the  ordinary  epic  or  narrative  ballad,  the  15th  century 
produced  ballads  in  dramatic  form,  or,  perhaps  it  were  better 
to  say,  dramatized  some  of  its  epic  ballads.    How  commonly 


thb  was  done  we  do  ttot  know,  but  the  scanty  leeords  of  the 
period  indicate  that  it  was  a  widespread  custom,  though  only 
three  plays  of  this  character  (ail  coacemiag  Robin  Hood)  have 
come  down  to  ns.  These  plays  had,  however,  00  further  inde- 
pendent development,  but  merely  furnished  elrments  of  incident 
and  atmoophere  to  later  plays  of  a  more  highly  organized  type. 
With  these  ballad  plays  may  also  be  mentioned  the  CbzistOAas 
plays  (usoaUy  of  St  George)  and  the  sword-daBce  plays,  which 
also  flourished  in  the  15th  century,  bi^  survive  for  us  only  as 
obscure  dements  in  the  masques  and  plasrs  of  Ben  Jonson  and  in 
such  modem  rustic  performanees  as  Thomas  Hardy  has  ao 
charmingly  described  in  The  Retwm  of  ike  NaUve. 

The  additions  which  the  xjth  century  made  to  the  andent 
cycles  of  Scripture  pkys,  the  so<alled  liysteries^  are  another 
Instance  of  a  litenacy  effort  which  spent  itself  in  vain  (see 
Draha).  The  most  notable  of  these-are,  of  course,  the  world 
renowned  comic  scenes  in  the  Tewneley  (or  W<ikt/UU)  Plays,  m 
the  pageants  of  Cain,  of  Noah  and  of  th,e  Shepherds.  In  none 
of  these  Is  the  15th  century  miter  responsible  for  the  original 
comic  intention;  in  the  pageants  of  Cain  and  of  the  Shq^nds 
fragments  of  the  work  of  a  14th  century  writer  atill  leaain  lo 
prove  the  earlier  existence  of  the  comic  coiicq>tion,  and  that  it 
was  traditional  in  the  Noah  pageant  we  know  firom  the  testimony 
of  Chaucer's  Miller;  but  none  the  less  the  15th  ocatvy  writer 
was  a  comic  dramatist.' of  original  power  and  of  a  skill  in  the 
development  of  both  character  and  situation  pKvkNisly  un- 
exampled in  England.  The  inability  of  Lydgate  to  devdop  a 
comic  conception  is  striking^  -  diq>layed  h  one  compares  his 
Pageani  for  PresentoHm  before  the, King  at  Hereford  with  tiie 
work  of  this  unknown  artist.  But  in  our  admiration  for  thb 
man  and  hb  famous  qxsode  of  Mak  and  the  fictitious  infant,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  the  equally  fine,  thougl^  very  different  qnalkits 
shown  in  some  of  the  later  pageants  of  the  York  Plays.  Such, 
for  example,  b  the  final  pageant,  that  of  the  Lasl  jidgment,  a 
drama  of  slow  and  majestic  movement,  to  be  sore,  but  with  a 
large  and  fine  conception  of  the  great  situation,  and  a  noble  and 
dignified  elocution  not  Inadequate  to  the  theme. 

The  Abraham  and  Isaac  play  of  Uie  Brome  MS.,  extant  as  a 
separate  play  and  perhaps  so  performed,  which  has  been  so 
greatly  admired  for  its  cumulative  pathos,  also  bekmgi  de- 
monstrably to  thb  century.  It  b  not,  as  has  been  supposed, 
an  intermedbte  stage  between  French  plays  and  the  Chester 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  but  b  derived  directly  from  the  hitter  hy 
processes  which  comparison  of  the  two  easUy  reveals.  Scripturq 
plays  of  a  type  entirdy  different  from  the  well-known  cydic 
mysteries,  apparently  confined  to  the  Passion  and  ResuRectioa 
and  the  related  events,  become  known  to  as  for  the  first  time  io 
the  records  of  thb  century.  Such  plays  seem  to  have  bectt 
confined  to  the  towns  of  the  south,  and,  as  both  thdr  locatioii 
and  their  structure  suggest,  may  have  been  borrowed  froai 
France.  In  any  event,  the  records  show  that  they  flourished 
greatly  and  that  new  versions  were  made  from  time  to  time. 

Another  form  of  the  medieval  drama,  the  Morality  Hay,  had 
its  origin  in  the  isth  century, — or  dse  very  late  in  the  i4tli. 
The  earliest  known  examples  of  it  in  Enitbnd  date  from  about 
1420.  These  are  the  CasUe  of  Perseeeronce  and  the  Pride  of  Life, 
(Xhers  bdonging  to  the  century  are  Mind,  WUl  and  Undersiamd- 
ing.  Mankind  and  M«dwall's  Nature.  There  are  also  parts  of 
two  pageants  in  the  Ludus  Coventriae  {e.  1460)  that  are  commonly 
classed  as  Moralities,  and  these,  together  with  the  odstenoe  of  a 
few  personified  abstractions  in  other  pbys,  have  led  some  critics 
to  suppose  that  the  Morality  was  derived  from  the  Mystery  by 
the  ^adual  introduction  of  personified  abstractions  in  the  plaoe 
of  real  persons.  But  the  two  kinds  of  plays  are  fundamentally 
difiierent,  different  In  subject  and  in  technique;  and  no  repbca- 
ment  of  real  persons  by  personifications  can  change  a  Mystery 
into  a  Morality,  Moreover,  the  Morality  features  in  Mysteries 
are  later  than  the  origin  of  the  Monlity  itself  and  are  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  latter.  The  Morality  Play  is  merdy  a  dramatised 
allegory,  and  derives  its  characters  and  its  peculiar  technique 
from  the  application  of  the  dramatic  method  to  the  allegory, 
the  favourite  literary  form  of  the  middle  ag^.    None  of  the  i sUi 
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centuiy  Moralities  Is  Itterature  of  the  first  rank,  though  both  the 
Castle  of  Perseverance  and  Pride  of  Life  contain  passages  ringing 
with  a  passionate  sincerity  tliat  communicates  itself  to  the 
hearer  or  reader.  But  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
x6th  century  that  a  Morality  of  permanent  human  interest 
appeared  in  Everyman,  which,  after  all,  is  a  translation  from 
the  Dutch,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  two  prayers 
near  the  end  of  the  play  the  Dutch  has  complicated  but  regular 
stanzas,  whereas  the  English  has  on]y  irregul^r^  rimmed 
passages. 

Besides  the  Mysteries  and  Moralities,  the  x  5th  century  had  also 
Miracle  Plays,  properly  so  caQed,  dealing  with  the  lives,  martyr- 
.doms  and  miracles  of  saints.  As  we  know  these  only  from 
records  of  their  performance  or  their  mere  existence — no  texts 
have  been  preserved  to  usi  except  the  very  curious  Play  of  the 
Sacrawunl — it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  their  literary  or  dramatic 
qualities.  The  Miracle  Play  as  a  form  was,  of  course,  not  confined 
to  the  X  5th  century.  Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  historians 
of  literature  that  it  died  out  in  England  soon  after  its  introduction 
at  the  beginning  of  the  X2th  century,  its  existence  can  be  demon- 
strated from  c,  iixo  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  But  records 
leem  to  indicate  that  it  flourished  especially  during  this  period 
(^  supposed  barrenness. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  "Komedy  of  Th>yk>us  and 
Pandor  ?  performed  before  Henry  VIII.  on  the  6th  of  January 
15x6  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  is  very  early  indeed 
to  assume  the  influence  of  either  rlassica]  or  Italian  drama, 
and  although  we  have  ik>  records  of  similar  plays  from  the  15th 
century,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  records  are  scanty, 
that  the  middle  ages  applied  the  dramatic  method  to  al]  sorts  of 
material,  and  that  it  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  secular 
l^ays  like  this  were  performed  at  court  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
Tlie  record  at  any  rate  does  not  indicate  that  it  was  a  new  type 
of  play,  and  the  Griselda  story  had  been  dramatized  in  France, 
Italy  and  the  Netherhmds  before  X500. 

Tb.zi  not  much  good  prose  was  written  In  the  15th  century  is 
^ess  surprising  than  that  so  little  good  verse  was  written.  The 
techm'que  of  verse  composition  had  been  studied  and  masdered 
in  the  preceding  age,  as  we  have  seen,  but  the  technique  of  prose 
had  apparently  received  no  serious  consideration.  Indeed,  it  Is 
doubtful  if  any  one  thought  of  prose  as  a  possible  medium  of 
anistic  expression.  Chaucer  apparently  did  not,  in  spite  of  the 
comparative  excellence  of  his  Preface  to  the  Astrolabe  and  his 
occasional  noteworthy  successes  with  the  difllicultles  of  the 
philosophy  of  Boethius;  Wyclifle  Is  usually  clumsy;  and  the 
translators  of  Mandeville,  though  they  often  give  us  passages 
of  great  charm,  obviously  were  plain  men  who  merely  translated 
as  best  they  could.  There  was,  however,  a  comparatively  large 
amount  of  prose  written  in  the  xsth  century,  mainly  for  religious 
or  educational  purposes,  dealing  with  the  same  sorts  of  subjects 
that  were  dealt  with  in  verse,  and  in  some  cases  not  distinguish- 
able from  the  verse  by  any  feature  but  the  absence  of  rhyme. 
The  Vast  body  of  this  we  must  neglect;  only  five  writers  need 
be  named:  John  Capgrave,  Reginald  Pccock,  Sir  John  Fortescue, 
Caxton  and  Malory.  Capgrave,  the  compiler  of  the  first  chronicle 
in  English  prose  since  the  Conquest,  wroto  by  preference  in 
Latin;  his  En^'sh  is  a  condescension  to  those  who  could  not 
read  Latin  and  has  the  quaUties  which  belong  to  the  talk  of  an 
earnest  and  sincere  man  of  commonplace  ability.  Fecock  and 
Fortescue  are  more  important.  Peoock  (c,  X395-C.  X460)  was 
a  man  of  singularly  acute  and  logical  mind.  He  prided  himself 
upon  his  dialectic  skUI  and  his  faculty  for  discovering  arguments 
that  had  been  overlooked  by  others.  His  writings,  therefore — 
or  at  least  the  Repressor— An  excellent  in  general  structure  and 
arrangement,  his  ideas  are  presented  clearly  and  simply,  with 
few  digressions  or  excrescences,  and  his  sentences,  though 
sometimes  too  long,  are  more  like  modem  prose  than  any  othen 
before  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  His  style  Is  lightened  by  frequent 
figures  of  speech,  mostly  illustrative,  and  really  illustrative,  of 
his  ideas,  while  his  intellectual  ingenuity  cannot  fail  to  interest 
even  those  whom  his  prejudices  and  preconceptions  repd. 
JTortescuv,  h'ke  Capgrave,  wrote  by  preference  in  Latin,  and,  like 


Pecock,  was  philosophical  and  cootroversiaL  But  bis  prixidpal 
English  work,  the  D^Jferenu  between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited 
Monarchy,  diffen  from  Pecock's  in  being  rather  a  pleading  than 
a  logical  argument,  and  the  geniality  and  glowing  patriotism 
of  its  author  give  it  a  far  greater  human  interest. 

No  new  era  in  literary  composition  was  marked  by  the  activity 
of  William  Caxton  as  translator  and  publisher,  though  the  print- 
Ing-press  has,  ot  course,  changed  fundamentally  the  problem 
of  the  dissemination  and  preservation  of  culture,  and  thereby 
ultimately  affected  literary  production  profoundly.  But  neither 
Caxton  nor  the  writera  whose  works  he  printed  produced  anything 
new  in  form  or  spirit.  His  pubUcations  range  over  the  whole 
field  of  xsth  centuiy  literature,  and  no  doubt  he  tried,  as  hie 
quaint  prefaces  indicate,  to  direct  the  public  taste  to  what  was 
best  among  the  works  of  the  past,  as  when  be  printed  and  re- 
printed the  Canterbury  Tales,  but  among  ail  his  numerous 
publications  not  one  is  the  hera  Id  of  a  new  era.  The  only  book  of 
permanent  interest  as  h'terature  which  he  introduced  to  the 
world  was  the  Morte  Dartltur  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  and  this  is  m 
compilation  from  older  romances  (see  Ajrtbobian  Lmiznd)^ 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  the  one  book  of  permanent  literary  significance 
produced  in  England  in  the  X5th  centoiy;  it  gk>ws  with  the 
warmth  and  beauty  of  the  old  knight's  conception  of  chivaliy 
and  his  love  for  the  great  deeds  and  great  men  of  the  visionary 
past,  and  It  continually  allures  the  r^er  by  its  fresh  and  vivid 
diction  and  by  a  aiyntax  which,  though  sometimes  faulty,  has 
almost  always  a  certain  naive  charm;  "  tbystorye  (t.<.  the 
history)  of  the  sayd  Arthur,"  as  Caxton  long  ago  declared,  "  is 
so  gloryous  and  shynyng,  that  he  is  stalled  in  the  first  place 
of  the  moost  noble,  beste  and  worthyest  of  the  Crysten  men  "; 
it  is  not,  however,  as  the  first  of  a  new  qiecies,  but  as  the  final 
flower  of  an  old  that  this  gloriqps  and  shining  book  retains  its 
place  in  English  literature. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  ware  and  the  growth 
of  industrial  life  in  England  in  withdrawing  men  of  the  beat 
abih'tics  from  the  pursuit  of  literature,  ix^ither  these  causes 
nor  any  other  interfered  with  the  activity  of  writera  of  lesser 
powers.  Ihe  amount  of  writing  is  really  astonishing,  as  is  also 
its  range.  More  than  three  hundred  separate  works  (exclusive 
of  the  large  number  still  ascribed  to  Lydgate  and  of  the  seventy 
printed  by  Caxton)  have  been  made  accessible  by  the  Early 
English  Text  Sodety  and  other  public  or  private  presses,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  an  equal  number  remains  as  yet  un- 
published. No  list  of  these  writings  can  be  given  here,  but  it 
may  not  .be  improfitable  to  indicate  the  range  of  interests  by 
noting  the  classes  of  writing  represented.  The  classification  is 
necessarily  rough,  as  some  writings  belong  to  more  than  one 
type.  We  may  note,  first,  love  poems,  allegorical  and  un- 
allcgorical,  narrative,  didactic,  lyrical  and  quasi-lyrical;  poems 
autobiographical  and  exculpatory;  poems  of  eulogy  and  appeal 
for  aid;  tala  of  entertaiiunent  or  instructloD,  in  prose  and  in 
verse;  histories  ancient  and  inoden>>  and  brief  accounts  of 
recent  historical  events,  in  prose  axid  in  verse;  prose  romances 
and  metrical  romances;  legends  and  lives  of  saints,  in  prose  and 
in  verse;  poems  and  prose  works  of  religious  meditation, 
devotion  and  controvert;  treatises  of  religious  instruction,  in 
prose  and  in  verse;  ethical  and  phikMophical  treatises,  and 
ethical  and  prudential  treatises;  treatises  of  government,  of. 
political  economy,  of  foreign  travel,  of  hygiene,  of  surgery,  of 
alchemy,  of  heraldry,  of  hunting  Ukd  hawking  and  fishing,  of 
farming,  of  good  manners,  and  of  cooking  and  oirving.  Prosaic 
and  intended  merely  to  serve  practical  uses  as  many  of  these 
were,  verse  is  the  medium  of  expression  as  often  as  prose.  Besides 
this  large  amount  and  variety  of  English  compositions,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  much  was  also  written  in  Latin,  sikI  that 
Latin  and  French  works  of  this  and  other  centuries  were  read  by 
the  educated  classes. 

Although  the  intellectual  and  q>iritual  movement  whkh  we 
call  the  Italian  Renaissance  was  not  unknown  la  England  fai  the 
X4th  and  15th  centuries,  it  is  not  strange  that  it  cxerdsed  no 
Mrceptible  influence  upon  English  literal ura,  except  in  the  case 
3  Chaucer.    Chaucer  was  the  only  English  man  of  lettera  before 
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the  x6th  century  who  knew  Italian  literature.  The  Italians  who 
▼isited  Enf^and  and  the  Englishmen  who  visited  Italy  were 
Interested,  not^  in  literature,  but  in  scholarship.  Such  studies 
as  were  pursued  by  Free,  Grey,  Flemming,  THIy,  Gunthorpe 
and  others  who  went  to  Italy,  made  them  better  grammarians 
and  rhetoricians,  and  no  doubt  gave  them  a  freer,  wider  outlook, 
but  upon  their  return  to  England  they  were  immediately  absorbed 
in  administrative  cares,  which  left  them  little  leisure  for  literary 
composition,  even  if  they  had  had  any  inclination  to  write. 
They  prepared  the  way,  however,  for  the  leaders  of  the  great 
intellectual  awakening  which  began  in  England  with  Linacre, 
Colet,  More  and  their  fellows,  and  which  finally  culminated  in 
the  age  of  Spenser,  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Gflbert,  H&rvey 
and  Harriott. 

When  the  middle  ages  ceased  in  England  it  is  impossible  to 
say  definitely.  Long  after  the  new  learning  and  culture  of  the 
Renaissance  had  been  introduced  there,  long  after  classical  and 
Italian  modeb  were  eageriy  chosen  and  followed,  the  epic  and 
lyric  modds  of  the  middle  ages  were  admired  and  imitated, 
and  the  ancient  foims  of  the  drama  lived  side  by  side  with  the 
new  until  the  time  of  Shakespeare  himself.  John  Skelton, 
although  according  to  Erasmus  "  unum  Britannicarum  literanim 
lumen  ac  dccus,"  and  although  possessing  great  originality  and 
vigour  both  in  diction  and  in  versification  when  attacking  his 
enemies  or  indulging  in  playful  rh3rming,  was  not  only  a  great 
admirer  of  Lydgate,  but  equalled  even  the  worst  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  aureate  pedantries  Of  diction,  in  complicated  im- 
possibilities of  sjmtax,  and  in  meaningless  inversions  of  word- 
ordet  whenever  he  wished  to  write  elegant  and  dignified  litera- 
ture. And  not  a  Kttle  of  the  absurd  diction  of  the  middle  of  the 
i6th  century  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  bad  ideals  and 
practices  of  the  refined  writers  of  the  15th. 

In  fine,  the  15th  century  has,  aside  from  Its  vigorous,  though 
sometimes  coarse,  popular  productions,  little  that  can  interest 
the  lover  of  literature.  It  offers,  however,  in  richest  profusion 
problems  for  the  literary  antiquarian  and  the  student  of  the 
relations  between  social  conditions  aijd  literary  productivity, — 
problems  which  have  usually  been  attacked  only  with  the  light 
weapons  of  irresponsible  speculation,  but  which  may  perhaps 
be  solved  by  a  careful  comparative  study  pf  many  literatures 
and  many  periods.  Moreover,  although  in  the  quality  of  its 
Hterary  output  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  14th  century,  the 
amount  and  the  wide  range  of  its  productions  indicate  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  habit  of  reading  to  classes  of  society  that  were 
previously  unlettered;  and  this  was  of  great  importance  for  the 
future  of  English  literature,  just  as  the  innumerable  dramatic 
performances  throughout  England  were  important  Tn  developing 
audiences  for  Mariowe  and  Shakespeare  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 

For  bibliography  sec  vol.*!!.  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  titeralure 
(1909);  and  Brandl's  Ceschichie.der  m^telenglisehen  Ltteratur  (re- 
Itantcd  from  Paul's  Gnmdria  der  germaniscken  Philologie).  Inter- 
ettin^  general  discuseions  may  be  found  in  the  larscf  histories  of 
English  Literature,  such  as  Ten  Brink's^  Jusserand  s.  and  (a  little 
more  antiquated)  Courthope's  and  Morley  s.  (J.  M.  Ma.) 

JIL  Elizabethan  T^ioes 
Gemral  Influences,  end  Prologue  to  /57p.— The  history  of 
letters  in  England  from  More's  Utopia  (15 10),  the  first  Plaiom'c 
vision,  to  Milton's  Samson  Agomstes  (1671),  the  4atest  classic 
tragedy,  is  one  and  continuous.  That  is  the  period  of  the  English 
Renaissance,  in  the  wider  sense,  and  it  covers  all  and  more  of 
the  literature  kxMely  called  **  Elizabethan."  With  all  its  com- 
plexity and  subdivisions,  ft  has  as  real  a  unity  as  the  age  of 
Pericles,  or  that  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  of  the  period  in 
Germany  that  includes  both  Lessing  and  Heine.  It  is  peculiar 
in  length  of  span,  in  variety  6f  power,  and  in  wealth  of  production, 
though  its  master-works  on  the  greater  scale  are  relatively  few. 
It  ti  distinct,  i^fte  never  quite  cut  off,  from  the  middle  age 
preceding,  and  also  (torn  the  classical  or  "  Augustan  "  age  that 
followed.  The  cooung  of  Dryden  denoted  a  new  phase;  but  it 
wa*  still  a  phase  of  the  Renaissance;  and  the  break  that  declared 
luelf  tbout  i66d  €ou!«ts  «s  nothttg  beside  the  break  with  the 


middle  ages;  for  this  implied  the  whde  change  in  art,  thought 
and  temper,  which  re-created  the  European  mind.  It  is  true 
th&t  many  filaments  unite  Renaissance  and  middle  ages,  not 
only  in  the  religious  and  purely  intellectual  region,  but  in  that  of 
art.  The  matter  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  tales  of  Arthur 
and  of  Troilus,  the  old  fairy  folklore  of  the  South,  the  topic  of 
the  Palls  of  Princes,  lived  on;  and  so  did  the  characteristic 
medfeval  form^  allegory  and  many  of  the  old  metres  of  the  X4th 
century.  But  then  these  things  were  transformed,  often  out  of 
knowledge.  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  histories  of  Macbeth, 
Lear  and  Troilus,  and  Spenser's  of  the  allegoric  romance,  are 
examples.  And  when  the  gifts  of  the  middle  ages  are  not  trans- 
formed, as  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  they  strike  us  as  sur- 
vivak  from  a  lost  worid. 

So  vital  a  change  took  long  in  the  working.  The  English 
Renaissance  of  letters  only  came  into  full  flower  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  x6th  century,  later  than  in  any  Southern 
land;  but  it  was  all  the  richer  for  delay,  and  would  have  missed 
many  a  life-giving  element  could  it  have  been  driven  forward 
sooner.  If  the  actual  process  of  genius  is  beyond  analjrsis,  we 
can  still  notice  the  subjects  which  genius  receives,  or  chooses, 
to  work  upon,  and  also  the  vesture  which  it  chooses  for  them; 
and  we  can  watch  some  of  the  forces  that  long  retard  but  in 
the  end  fertilize  these  workings  of  genius. 

What,  then,  in  England,  were  these  forces  ?  Two  of  them 
lie  outside  letters,  namely,  the  political  settlement,  culminating 
in  the  later  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  religious 
seUlement,  whereby  the  Anglican  Church  grew  out  of 
the  English  Reformation.  A  third  force  lay  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Renaissance  itself,  in  the  narrower  meaning  of 
the  term.  It  was  culture — the  prefatory  work  of  culture  and 
education,  which  at  once  prepared  and  put  oil  the  flowering  of 
pure  genius.  "  Elizabethan "  literature  took  its  complexion 
from  the  circumstance  that  all  these  three  forces  were  in  operation 
at  once:  The  Church  began  to  be  fully  articulate,  just  when  the 
national  feeling  was  at  its  highest,  and  the  tides  of  classical  and 
immigrant  culture  were  strongest  Spenser's  Faerie  Qucene, 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  and  Shakespeare's  Henry  K. 
came  in  the  same  decade  (1590-1600).  But  these  three  forces^ 
political,  religious  and  educational,  were  of  very  diflerent 
duration  and  value.  The  enthusiasm  of  1596-1600  was  already 
dying  down  in  the  years  1600-16x0,  when  the  great  tragedies 
were  written;  and  soon  a.  wholly  new  set  of  political  forces 
began  to  tell  on  art.  The  religious  inspiration  was  mainly 
confined  to  certain  important  channels;  and  literature  as  & 
whole,  from  first  to  last,  was  far  more  secular  than  religious. 
But  Renaissance  culture,  in  its  ramifications  and  consequences, 
tells  all  the  time  and  over  the  whole  field,  from  1500  to  1660. 
It  is. this  culture  which  really  binds  together  the  long  and  varie(J 
chronicle.  Before  passing  to  narrative,  a  short  review  of  each 
of  these  elements  is  required. 

Down  to  1579  the  Tudor  rule  was  hardly  a  direct  inspiration 
to  authors.  Tlie  reign  of  Henry  VH.  was  first  duly  told  by  Bacon, 
and  that  of  Henry  VIII.  staged  by  Shakespeare  and  _ 
Fletcher,  in  the  time  of  James  I.  Sir  Thomas  More 
found  in  Roper,  and  Wolsey  in  Cavendish,  sound  biographers,  who 
are  nearly  the  eariiest  in  the  language.  The  later  years  of  Henry 
VIIT.  were  full  of  episodes  too  tragically  picturesque  for  safe 
handling  in  the  lifetime  of  his  children.  The  next  two  reigns 
were  engrossed  with  the  religious  war;  and  the  first  twenty  years 
of  Elizabeth,  if  they  laid  the  bases  of  an  age  of  peace,  well-being, 
and  national  self-confidence  that  was  to  prove  a  teeming  soil 
for  letters,  were  themselves  poor  in  themes  for  patriotic  art. 
The  abortive  titason  of  the  northern  earls  was  echoed  only  in  a 
ringing  ballad.  Buf  the  voyagers,  freebooters,  and  explorers 
reported  their  experiences,  as  a  duty,  not  for  fame;  and  these, 
though  not  till  the  golden  age,  were  edited  by  Hakluyt,  and 
fledg^  the  poetic  fancies  that  took  wing  from  the  **  Indian 
Peru  "  to  the  "  still-vext  Bermoolhes."  Yet,  in  default  of  any 
true  historian,  the  queen's  wise  delays  and  diplomacies  that 
upheld  the  English  power,  and  her  refusal  to  launch  on  a  Tp^ 
testant  or  a  naddnal  war  untfl  occadon  compelled  and  tlie  coumf| 
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vas  rf»dy,  were  subject*  as  uniiispiring  to  poets  ss  the  barohiK 
questions  of  the  royal  marriage  or  the  royal  titk.  But  by  1580 
the  oatioa  was  fiQed  wkh  the  sense  of  Elizabeth's  success  and 
4peatness  and  of  its  own  prosperity.  No  shorter  ^niggle  and 
00  less  achievem^t  could  have  nursed  the  insdent,  jubilant 
patriotism  of  the  years  that  followed;  a  feeling  that  for  good 
Reasons  i^as  peculiar  to  En^and  among  the  nations,  and  created 
the, peculiar  forms  of  the  chronicle  play  and  poem.  These  wore 
borrowed  neither  from  antiquity  nor  from  abroad,  and  were 
never  afterwards  revived.  The  same  exultation  found  its  way 
into  the  cturent  forms  of  ode  and  pastoral,  of  masqve  and 
allegory,  and  into  niany  a  dedication  and  interlude  of  prose. 
It  was  so  strong  as  to  outlive  the  age  that  gave  it  warrant.  The 
passion  for  England,  the  passion  of  England  for  herself,  animates 
the  bulk  of  Drayton's  Poly-CHbioHf  which  was  finished  so  late 
as  1632.  But  the  public  issues  were  then  changing,  the  temper 
was  darker;  and  the  dvil  struggle  was  to  speak  Ins  in  poetry 
than  in  the  prose  of  political  theory  and  ecclesiastical  argument, 
until  its  af  ter^zplosion  came  in  the  verse  of  Milton. 

The  English  Reformation,  so  long  political  rather  than 
doctrinal  or  imaginative,  cost  much  writing  on  all  skies;  but 
no  book  like  Calvin's  Insiitution  ifi  its  trophy,  at  onoe 
defining  the  religious  change  for  ftiillions  of  later  men 
and  marking  a.  term  of  departure  in  the  national  prose. 
Still,  the  debating  weapons,  the  axes  and  billhooks,  of  vernacular 
Rnjitnh  were  sharpened— somewhat  jaggcdly — in  the  paniphlet 
battles  that  dwarfed  the  original  energies  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  evoked  those  of  Tyndale  and  his  friends.  The  powers  of  the 
same  style  were  proved  for  descriptive  economy  l^  Starkey's 
Dialogue  between  Pole  and  Lupset,  and  for  reli^ous  appeal 
by  the  blunt  sound  rhetoric  and  forthright  jesis  in  the  sermoos 
of  Latimer  (died  1555).  Foxe's  reports  of  the  martyrs  are  the 
type  of  early  Protestant  English  (1565);  but  the  reforming 
divines  seldom  became  real  men  of  letters  even  when  their 
Puritanism,  or  discontent  with  the  final  Anglican  settlement 
and  its  tcmper,,began  to  announce  itself.  Their  spirit,  however, 
comes  out  in  many  a  corner  of  poetry,  in  Goscoigne's  Sjed  Gkus 
as  in  Spenser's  Shepherd's  CaUndar\  and  the  EngUsh  Reformat 
tion  lived  partly  on  its  pre-natid  mem<»ies  of  Langland  as  well 
as  of  Wycliffe.  The  fruit  of  the  struggle,  though  retarded,  was 
ample.  Carrying  on  the  work  of  Fisher  and  Cranmer,  the  new 
church  became  the  nursing  mother  of  English  prose,  and  trained 
it  more  than  any  single  influence, — trained  it  so  well,  for  the 
purposes  of  sacred  learning,  translation  and  oratory,  and  also 
as  a  medium  of  poetic  feeling,  that  in  these  activities  England 
came  to  rival  France.  How  kte  any  religious  writer  of  true  rank 
arose  may  be  seen  by  the  lapse  of  over  half  a  century  between 
Henry  VHL's  Act  of  Supremacy  and  Hooker's  treatise*  But 
after  Hooker  the  chain  of  eloquent  divines  was  unbroken  for  a 
hundred  years. 

Renaissance  culture  had  many  stages  and  was  fed  from  many 
streams.  At  the  outset  of  the  century,  in  the  wake  of  Erasmus, 
under  the  teaching  of  Colet  and  his  friends,  t^re 
spread  a  sounder  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  of  the  classic  texts,  and  so  <^  the  ancient  liEe 
and  mind.  This  period  of  humanism  in  the  stricter  sense  was  far 
less  brilliant  than  in  Italy  and  France.  No  very  great  scholar  or 
savant  arose  in  Britain  for  a  long  time;  but  neo-Latin  Uterature, 
the  satellite  of  scholarship,  shone  brightly  in  George  Buchanan. 
But  scholarship  was  created  and  secured;  and  in  at  least  one, 
rather  solitary,  work  of  power,  the  Utopia  (which  remained  in 
LaUin  till  x$5i),  the  fundamental  process  was  begun  which 
appropriates  the  Greek  mind,  not  only  for  purposes  of  schooling, 
but  as  a  source  of  new  and  independent  thinking.  In  and  after 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  classics  were  again  put  forward 
by  Cheke,  by  Wilson mhHsArtoJ RheiorU  (15 53) ,  and  by  Ascham 
in  his  letters  and  in  his  Schoolmaster  (1570),  as  the  true  staple 
of  "humane  education,  and  the  pattern  for  a  simple  yet  lettered 
English.  The  literature  of  translations  from  the  classics,  in 
prose  &d  verse,  increased;  and  these  works,  at  first  plain, 
business-1^,  and  uninspired,  slowly  rase  in  style  and  power, 
and  at  last,  like  the  translations  from  modem  tongues,  were 
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written  by  a  series  of  loallera  of  English,  who  thus  introduced 
Ptutasch  imd  Tacitus  to  poets  tad  historians.  This  labouc  of 
mediation  was  enoousaged  biy  tho  npid  expansion  and  refoim 
of  the  two  universities,  of  ^hich  almost  en^ryigreat  master  except 
Shakespeare  was  a  mevber;  aad  even,  Sfaakespcate  had  ample 
Latin  for  his  purp<98e. 

The  direa  impact  of  the  cbsalcs  on  "  Etizabetfaan  "  literature, 
whether  through  such  tmnslatians  or  the  origiaab,  would  take 
long  to  de8er9>e;  But  their  indirect  inapact  is  far 
stronger,  though  in  resolt  the  two  ase  hard  to  disoem. 
This  is  another  point  thai  distiwgwishes  the  English 
Renaiseance  from  the  Italian  or  the  French,  and  makes 
it  more  eomplei.  The.  knowledge  of  the  thoogfat,  «rt  nnd 
enthusiasmsof  Rome  and  Athena.oonstantly  came  round  thrno^ 
Italy  or  France,  tinted  and  charged  in  the  passage  with  soaiething 
ohamct eristic  of  those  countries.  The  early  playwrights  rfead 
Seneca  in  L*tin  and  English,  but  also  the  foreign  Sei»ec?au 
tiagedicCH  Spenser,  when  startlnf  on  fcis  pastocals,  studied  the 
Sicilians,  but  also  Sannazaro  and  Marot.  Shakespeare  saw 
heroic  antiqidty  through  Plutarch,  but  also,  surely,  through 
Montaigne's  reading  of  antiquity.  Few  of  the  poets  can  have 
distinguished. the  original  fountaft  <rf  Plato  from  the  canalized 
supply  of  t^  Italian  Nboplatonists.  The  influence,  howevei; 
of  Cicero  on  the  Anglican  pulpit  was  immediate  as  wdl  as 
constant;  and  so  was  that  of  the  conciser  Roman  masters, 
Sallost  «nd  Tadtus,  on  Ben  Jonson  and  on  Baoon.  Such 
scattered  txamfAM  onlgr  intimate  the  existence  of  two  gieat 
chapters  of  Englidt  litefiary  history, — the  effects  of  the  classics 
and  the  effects  of  Italy.  The  bibliography  of  16th-century 
tmnalations  foomthe  Italian  in  the  fields  of  political  and  mord 
4>eculati<m,  poetry,  fiction  and  the  drama,  is  so  huge  as  itself 
to  tell  part  of  the  story,  Tlie  gem'us  of  Italy  served  the  genius 
of  Enijand  in  thice  distinctive  ways.  It  inspired  the  recovery, 
with  new  modulations,  of  a  lost  music  and  a  k»t  prosody;  It 
modelled  many  of  the  chief  poetic  forms,  which  soon  west 
developed  out  of  recognitioB;  sudi  were  tragedy,  allegmy,  song^ 
pastoral  and  sonneL  Thirdly,  it  disdosed  some  o£  the  master^ 
thoughts  upon  government  and  conduct  formed  both  by  the  old 
and  the  new  Mediterranean  worid.  MachiavtlU,  the  student 
of  andenl  Rome  and  modefn  Italy,  riveted  the  creed  <rf  Bacon. 
It  might  be  said  that  never  has  any  modem  people  so  influenced 
another  in  an  equal  speice  of  time-'-and  letters,  here  as  ever, 
are  only  the  voice,  the  ssrmbol,  oi  a  whole  hfe  and  cuUure-^if 
we  forgot  the  sway  of  Fr^ich  in  the  later  xyth  and  i8th  centuries. 
And  the  power  of  French  wis  alive  also  in  the  i6th.  The 
track  of  Marot,  of  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiad  and  Desportes^  tA 
Rabelais  and  Calvin  and  Montaigne,  is  found  in  England. 
Journeymen  like  Boisteau  and  BeUeforest  handed  on  immortal 
tales.  The  influence  is  noteworthy  of  Spani^  mannerists, 
above  all  of  Guevara  upon  sententwus  prose,  and  of  the  novelists 
and  humorists,  headed  by  Cervantesy  upon  Uie  drama.  German 
legend  is  found  n<A  only  in  Marlowe's.  FaiM^  but  in  the  by: 
ways  of  play  and  story.  It  will  be  long  before  the  rich  and 
cdoured  tangle  of  theseithreads  has  been  completely  unravelled 
with  due  tact  and  sciehce.  The  presence  of  one  strand  may 
here  be  mentioned,  which  appcBLn  in  unexpected  spots. 

As  in  Greece,  and  as  in  the  day  of  Oderidge  and  Sh^^,  the 
fabric  of  poetry  and  prose  is  shot  through  with  philosqphical 
ideas;  a  further  distinction  from  other  litetaMuKS 
like  the  Spanish  of  the  golden  age  or  the  French 
of  1830.  But  these  were  not  so  much  the  ideas  of 
the  new  physical  sdence  and  of  Bacon  as  of  the  ethical  and 
metaphysical  ferment.  The  wave  Of  free  talk  ia  the  didca 
of  Marlowe,  Greville  and  Ralei^  ripples  through  their  writingik 
Though  the  direct  influence  of  Gi<MPdano  Bruno  on  Ei^ish 
writers  is  probably  limited  to  a  remiuscence  in  the  Faatie 
Queene  (Book  viL),  he  was  wdl  arqtlamted  with  Sidn^  and 
Greville,  argued  for  the  Copenrican  theory  at  GreviUe's  bmise, 
lectured  on  the  soul  at  Oxford^  and  fmblisbed  his  epoch* 
marking  Italian  dialogues  during  his  two  yekn*  stay  (^58^ 
iSfis)  in  London.  Tht  debates  in  the  eaiiier  sdK>ob  of 
Italy  on  the  nature  and  tenure  of  the  soul  nrr  heard  in  the 
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Nm€9  Teip9tm  (1599)  of  Sir  John  Davles;  a  stoidsm,  '^  of  the 
•choob  "  as  irell  as  **  of  the  bkxx!,''  animates  Casslus  and  also 
the  French  heroes  of  Chapman;  and  if  the  eariier  drama  is  sown 
vith  Seneca's  old  mazfans  on  rin  and  destiny,  the  later  drama, 
at  least  in  Shakespeare,  is  penetrated  with  the  freer  reading  of 
life  and  conduct  suggested  by  Montaigne.  Platonbm— with  its 
vox  onadica  sometimes  a  Uttle  hoarse — is  prnent  from  the 
youthful  Hymns  of  Spenser  to  the  last  followers  of  Donne; 
sometimes  drawn  from  Plato,  it  is  oftener  the  Christianised 
doctrine  codified  by  Fldno  or  Pico.  It  must  be  noted  that 
this  play  of  philosophic  thought  only  becomes  maiked  after  15S0, 
when  the  preparatory  tunings  of  En^^ish  literature  are  over. 

We  may  now  quickly  review  the  period  down  to  1580,  in  the 
departments  of  prose,  verse  and  drama.  It  was  a  time  which 
left  few  memorials  of  form. 

Early  modem  English  prose,  as  a  medium  of  art,  was  of  slow 
growth.  For  long  there  was  alternate  strife  and  union  (ending 
in  marriage)  between  the  Latin,  or  more  rhetorical, 
^  and  the  ancestral  elements  of  the  hwguage,  and  this 
was  true  both  of  diction  and  of  construction.  Weneed 
to  begin  with  the  talk  of  actual  life,  as  we  find  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  more  natf  writers,  in  its  idiom  and  gusto  and  unshapen 
power,  to  see  how  style  gradually  declared  itself.  In  sute 
letters  and  reports,  in  the  recorded  words  of  Elisabeth  and 
Mary  of  Scotland  and  puUic  men,  in  travds  and  memdn,  In 
Latimer,  in  the  rude  eady  versions  of  Cicero  and  Bo8thius, 
in  the  more  unstudied  speech  of  Ascham'or  Ldand,  the  material 
lies.  At  the  other  extreme  there  are  the  English  Utorgy  (1549, 
<553i  I559f  ^th  the  final  fusion  of  An^ican  and  Puritan  elo- 
quence), and  the  sermons  of  Fisher  and  Cranmer,— neariy  the 
first  examples  of  a  sinnous,  musical  and  Ciceronian  cadence. 
A  noUe  pattern  for  saga*narrative  and  lyrical  prose  was  achiev«l 
in  the  successive  versions  (1526^x540^1568)  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scriptures,  where  a  native  simple  diction  of  short  and 
mdodious  clauses  are  prescribed  by  the  matter  itself.  Prose,  In 
fsct,  down  to  Shakespeare's  time,  was  largely  the  work  of  the 
draschmen  and  translatoss,  aided  by  the  chroniders.  About  the 
mid-century  the  stories,  as  well  as  the  books  of  conduct  and 
maxim,  drawn  from  Italy  and  Franco,  begin  to  thicken.  Per- 
verted symmetry  of  style  is  found  in  euphuistic  backs  like  Pettie. 
Painter's  Polau  of  PUasmt  (i 566)  provided  the  plou  of  Bandello 
and  others  for  the  dramatists.  Hob/s  version  (x  561)  of  Castig- 
lione^  Courtier,  with  iu  command  of  elate  and  subtle  English, 
is  the  moat  notable  imported  book  between  Bemers's  Proissarl 
(1523-1595)  and  North's  PHUofck  (iS79)-  Ascfaam's  School- 
master is  the  most  typical  English  book  of  Renaissance  culture, 
in  iu  narrower  sense,  since  Utopia,  Holinshed's  Ckronick 
(1577-1587)  and  the  work  of  Halle,  if  pr&^ritical,  were  all  the 
fitter  to  minister  to  Shakespeare. 

The  lyric  impulse  was  fledged  anew  at  the  court  of  Henry 
VUI.  The  short  lines  and  harping  burdens  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt's  songs  show  the  revival,  not  only  of  a  love- 
fflSr  poetry  more  plangent  than  anything  in  English  since 
Chaucer,  but  also  of  the  long-deadened  sense  6f  metre. 
In  Wyatt's  sonnets,  octaves,  tersines  and  other  Italian  measures, 
we  can  watch  the  painful  triumphant  struggles  of  this  noble  old 
master  out  of  the  slough  of  formlessness  in  which  verse  had  been 
left  by  Skekon.  Wyatt's  primary  deed  was  bis  gradual  re- 
discovery of  the  iambic  decasyllabic  line  duly  accented'-the 
line  that  had  been  first  dbcovered  by  Chaucer  for  En^and; 
and  next  came  its  building  into  sonnet  and  stansa.  Wyatt 
(d  X  54s)  ended  with  perfect  fonnal  accuracy;  he  has  the  honours 
of  victory;  and  Henry  Howard,  eail  of  Surrey  (d.  1547).  a 
younger-hearted  and  more  gradous  but  a  lighter  poet,  carried 
on  his  labour,  and  caught  some  of  Chaucer's  as  wdl  as  the  Italian 
tunes.  The  blank  verse  of  his  two  translated  Aemtis,  Nke  all 
that  written  previous  to  Pede,  gave  little  inkling  of  the  hitencies 
of  the  measure  which  wu  to  become  the  cardinal  one  of  English 
poetry.  It  was  already  the  vogue  hi  Italy  for  translations  from 
the  dasaics;  and  we  may  think  of  Surrey  importing  it  like  an 
uncut  jewd  and  barely  conscious  of  its  value.  His  original 
poems,  like  those  of  Wyatt,  waited  for  print  till  the  eve  of 


Elizabeth's  rdgn,  when  they  appeared,  with  those  of  foUowera 
h'ke  Grimoald,  in  Tottd's  MisceUany  (1557).  the  first  of  many 
such  gariands,  and  the  outward  proof  of  the  poetical  rcviv^ 
dating  twenty  years  earlier.  But  this  was  a  false  dawn.  Only 
one  poem  of  authentic  power,  Sack^le's  Induction  (1563)  to 
that  dreary  patriotic  venture,  A  Mtrror  for  Magistrates,  was 
pnbUahed  for  twenty  years.  In  spirit  medieval,  this  picture  of 
the  gates  of  hdl  and  of  the  kings  in  bale  achieves  a  new  melody 
and  a  new  intensity,  and  makes  the  coming  of  Spenser  far  leas 
incredible.  But  poetry  was  long  starved  by  the  very  ideal  that 
ntirsed  it — that  of  the  all-sided,  all-accomplisbed  "courtier" 
or  cavalier,  to  whohi  verse-making  was  but  one  of  all  the  ac- 
complishments that  he  must  perfect,  like  fencing,  or  courting, 
or  equestrian  skitt.  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  Sackville  and  Sidney 
(and  we  may  add  Hamtet,  a  true  Elizabethan)  are  of  this  type. 
One  of  the  first  competent  professional  writers  was  George 
(}asc(Hgne,  whose  remarks  on  metric,  and  whose  blank  verse 
satire,  Tko  Steel  Class  (1576),  save  the  years  between  Sackvffle 
and  S^nser.  Otherwise  the  gap  is  fiHed  by  painful  rhymesters 
with  rare  flashes,  sudi  as  Googe,  Churchyard  and  Turberville. 

The  En^h  Renaissance  drama,  both  comic  and  tragic, 
fllustrates  on  the  largest  scale  the  diaracteristic  power  of  the, 

antique  at  this  period — at  first  to  reproduce  ilsdf  fn     

imitation,  and  then  to  generate  something  utterly  ^J^ 
different  from  itself,  something  that  throws  the  antique 
to  the  winds.  Out  of  the  Morality,  a  sermon  upon  the  certainty 
of  death  or  the  temptations  of  the  soul,  acted  by  personified 
qualities  and  supernatural  creatures,  had  grown  up,  In  the  rdgn 
of  Henry  VH.,  the  Interlude,  a  dialogue  spoken  by  representative 
types  or  trades,  who  faintly  recalled  those  in  Chaucer's  Prologue. 
These  forms,  which  may  be  termed  medieval,  continued  long  and 
blended;  sometimes  heated,  as  in  Respublka,  with  doaiine, 
and  usually  Hghtened  by  the  comic  play  of  a  "  Vice  "  or  in- 
tarnation  of  sinister  roguery.  John  Hcywood  was  the  chid 
maker  of  the  pure  Interiudes,  and  Bishop  Bale  of  the  Protestant 
medleys;  his  King  Johan,  a  rdonner's  partisan  tract  in  verse, 
contains  the  germs  of  the  chronide  play.  In  the  drama  down  to 
1 580  the  native  talent  is  sparse  enough,  but  the  historical  interest 
ia^high.  Out  of  a  seeming  wdter  of  forms,  the  structure,  the 
nfdres  and  the  ^>ecies  that  Kyd  and  Mariowe  found  sloMy 
emerged.  Comedy  was  first  deUvercd  from  the  interlude,  and 
fashioned  in  essence  as  we  know  it ,  by  the  schoolmasters.  Draw- 
ing on  Plantus,  they  oonstructed  dtily-knitted  plots,  divided 
into  acts  and  scenes  and  fuU  of  homdy  native  fun,  for  thdr 
pupils  to  present.  In  Tkersites  (written  1537),  the  oldest  of 
these  pieces,  and  in  Udall's  Ralph  Roister  Dotster  (1 552  at  latest), 
the  best  known  of  them,  the  characters  are  hvdy.  and  indeed 
are  almost  individuals.  In  others,  Hke  Misogonus  (written  1 560), 
the  abstract  dement  and  improving  purpose  remain,  and  the 
source  is  partly  neo-Latin  comedy,  native  or  fordgn  Romance 
crept  in:  serious  comedy,  with  its  brilliant  future,  the  comedy 
of  high  sentiment  and  averted  dangers  mingled  still  with  farce, 
was  shadowed  forth  in  Damon  and  Ptthias  and  in  the  curious 
play  Common  Conditions;  while  the  domestic  comedy  of  in- 
trigue dawned  in  Gascoigne's  Supposes,  adapted  from  Ariosto. 
Thus  were  displaced  the  ranker  rustic  fun  oi Gammer Cwrton's 
Needle  (written  c.  1559)  and  other  labours  of  "  rhyming  mother- 
wits."  But  there  was  no  style,  no  talk,  no  satisfactory  metre. 
The  verse  of  comedy  waited  for  Greene,  and  its  prose  for  Lyiy. 
Structure,  without  style,  was  also  the  main  achievement  of  the 
early  tragedies.  The  Latin  plays  of  Buchanan,  sometimes 
biblical  in  topic,  rest,  as  to  thdr  form,  upon  Euripides.  But 
early  Englidi  tragedy  was  shapen  after  the  Senecan  plays  of  Italy 
and  after  Seneca  himself,  aD  of  whose  dramas  were  translated  by 
1 581.  Corbodue,  or  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  acted  about  1561,  and 
written  by  Sackville  and  Norton,  and  Hughes'  Misfortunes  of 
Arthur  (acted  1588),  are  not  so  much  plays  as  wreitl»  of  plays, 
with  thdr  chain  of  slaughters  and  revenges,  thdr  t  wo-dhnensional 
personages,  and  their  lifdess  maxintf  which  fail  to  sweeten  the 
iHoodshot  atmosphere.  The  Senecan  form  was  not  barren  in 
itself,  as  Its  sequel  in  Prance  was  to  show:  it  was  only  barren 
for  Enghind.    After  Marlowe  It  was  driven  to  the  study,  and  was 
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tUll  wiittcD  (possibly  wider  the  iiQpdse  of  Muy  countess  of 
Pembroke),  by  Danid  and  Greville,  with  much  teminiscence 
of  the  French  Senecans.  But  it  left  its  trail  on  the  real  drama. 
It  set  the  pattern  of  a  high  tragical  action,  often  motived  by 
revenge,  swayed  by  large  ideas  of  fate  and  retribution,  and  told 
in  blank  metre;  and  it  bequeathed,  besides  many  moral  sen- 
tences, such  minor  points  of  mechanism  as  the  Ghost,  the  Chorus 
and  the  inserted  play.  There  were  many  hybrid  forms  like 
Osmond  oj  Salerno  based  on  foreign  story,  alloyed  with  the 
mere  personifications  of  the  Morality,  and  yet  contriving,  as 
in  the  case  of  Promos  and  Cassandra  (the  fouinlation  of  Measure 
for  Measure) ,  to  bterest  Shakespeare.  Thus  the  drama  by  1580 
had  some  of  its  carpentry,  though  not  yet  a  true  style  or  versifica- 
tion. These  were  only  to  be  won  by  escape  from  the  classic 
tutelage.  The  ruder  chronicle  play  also  began,  and  the  reigns  of 
John  and  Henry  V.  amongst  others  were  put  upon  the  stage. 

Verse  from  Spenser  to  Donne, — Sir  Philip  Sidney  almost 
shares  with  Edmimd  Spenser  the  honours  of  announcing  the 
^^^^     new  verse,  for  part  of  his  Astrophd  and  Stella  was 
Tjfiim     ^ngn^  if  jjQj  known  in  unpublished  form,  about 
1580-1581,  and  contains  ten  times  the  passion  and  poetry  of 
The  Shepherd's  Calendar  (157$).   This  work,  of  which  only  a 
few  passages  have  the  seal  of  Spenser's  coming  power,  was  justly 
acclaimed  for  its  novelty  of  experiment  in  many  styles,  pastoral, 
satiric  and  triumphal,  and  in  many  measures:  though  it  was 
criticized  for  its  "  rustic  **  and  archaic  diction — a  "  no  language  " 
that  was  to  have  more  influence  upon  poetry  than  any  of  the 
real  dialects  of  England.    Spenser's  desire  to  write  high  tragedy, 
avowed  in  his  October ^  was  not  to  be  granted;  his  nine  comedies. 
are  lost;  and  he  became  the  chief  non-dramatic  poet  of  his  tis^^ 
and  country.    Both  the  plaintive  pessimism  of  Petrarch  and 
du  Bellay,  with  their  favourite  method  of  emblem,  and  the 
PUtonic  theory  of  the  spiritual  love  and  its  heavenly  begetting 
sank  into  him;  and  the  Hymns  To  Love  and  To  Beauty  are 
possibly  his  earliest  verses  of  sustained  perfection  and  exaltation. 
These  tVro  strains  of  feeling  Spenser  never  lost  and  never 
harmonized;  the  first  of  them  recurs  in  his  Complaints  of  1591, 
above  all  in  The  Ruins  of  Time,  the  second  in  his  Amorciti  (i  595) 
and  CoUn  Clout  and  Epithalamionf  which  are  autobiographical. 
These  and  a  hundred  other  threads  are  woven  into  The  Faerie 
Queene,  an  unfinished  allegorical  epic  in  honour  of  moral  goodness, 
oi  which  three  books  came  out  in  1590  and  three  more  in  1596, 
while  the  fragment  Of  Constancy  (so-called)  is  first  found  in  the 
posthumous  folio  (A  1609.    This  poem  is  the  fuUcst  reflex,  outside 
the  drama,  of  the  sold  and  aspirations  of  the  time.    For  its 
scenery  and  mechanism  the  Orlando  Purioso  of  Ariosto  furnishes 
the  framework.    In  both  poems  tales  of  knightly  adventure 
intertwine  unconfused;  in  both  the  slaying  of  monsters,  the 
capture  of  strong  places,  and  the  release  of  the  innocent,  hindered 
by  wizard  and  sorcerer,  or  aided  by  ma^c  sword  and  horn  and 
mirror,  constitute  the  quest;  and  in  both  warriors,  ladies, 
dwarb,  dragons  and  figures  from  old  mythology  jostle  dreamily 
together.    To  an  this  pomp  Spenser  strove  to  give  a  monl  and 
often  also  a  political  meaning.    Ariosto  was  not  a  vatts  sacer; 
and  so  Spenser  took  Tasso's  theme  of  the  holy  war  waged  for  the 
Sepulchre,  and  expanded  it  into  a  war  between  gooa  and  evil, 
as  he  saw  them  in  the  world;  between  diasttty  and  lust,  loyalty 
and  detraction,  England  and  Spain,  Engbnd  and  Rome,  Eliza- 
beth and  usurpers,  Irish  governor  and  Irish  rebel,  right  and 
wrong.    The  title-^virtues  ^  his  six  extant  books  he  affects  to 
take  from  Aristotle;  but  Holiness,  Temperance,   Chastity, 
Justice,  Friendship  and  Courtesy  form  a  medley  of  medieval, 
puritanical  and  Greek  ideals. 

Spenser's  moral  sentiments,  oftcfi  ethcreaHy  noble,  migiht  well 
be  contrasted,  and  that  not  always  to  their  credit,  with  those 
more  secular  and  naturalistic  ones  that  rule  in  Shakespeare 
or  in  Bernardino  Tdesio  and  Giordano  Bruno.  But  The  Pacrie 
Queene  lives  by  its  poetry;  and  its  poetry  b'ves  independently 
of  its  creed.  The  idealiaed  figures  of  Elizabeth,  who  Is  the  Faerie 
Queene,  and  of  the  **  magnificent "  Prince  Arthur,  fail  to  bind 
the  adventures  together,  and  after  two  boob  the  poem  breaks 
down  io  strttctare.r   And  indeed  all  through  it  relies  on  episode 
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and  pageant,  on  its  pievt0lBg  tad  insuppresstble  lovdiness  of 
scene  and  tint ,  of  phrasing  and  of  melody,  beside  which  the  inner 
meaning  is  often  an  interruption.  Spenser  is  not  to  be  tired; 
in.  and  out  of  his  tapestry,  with  its  "  glooming  light  much  like 
a  shade,"  pace  his  figures  on  honeback,  or  in  durance,  with  their 
clear  and  pictorial  allegoric  trapping*;  and  they  go  either  singly, 
or  in  his  favourite  masques  or  pageants,  sugge^ed  by  emblem- 
atical painting  or  civic  procession.  He  is  often  duly  praised  for 
his  lingffring  and  liquid  melodies  and  his  gradous  images,  or 
blamed  for.  their  langour;  but  his  ground-tone  is  a  sombre 
mdancholy^-unlike  that  of  Jaques^— and  his  deepest  quality 
as  a  writer  is  perhaps  his  angry  power.  Few  of  his  forty  and 
more  thousand  lines  are  unpoetical;  in  certainty  of  style^ 
amongst  English  poets  who  have  written  profusely,  he  has  no 
equals  but  Chaucer,  Milton  and  Shelley.  His  '*  artificial  "  diction, 
dnwn  from  middle  English,  from  dialect  or  from  false  analogy, 
has  always  the  intention  and  neariy  always  the  effect  of  beauty; 
we  soon  feel  that  its  absence  would  be  unnatural,  and  it  has  taken 
its  rank  among  the  habitual  and  exquisite  implements  of  Eng^ti^ 
poetry.  This  equality  of  noble  form  is  Spenser's  strength,  as, 
dilution  and  diffusion  of  phrase,  and  a  certain  monotonous  slow- 
ness of  tempoy  are  beyond  doubt  his  weaknesses.  His  chief  tech- 
nical invention,  the  nine-line  stanza  {ababbcbcQ  was  devel(^>ed 
not  from  the  Italian  octave  (abababce),  but  by  adding  an  alexan- 
drine to  the  eight-line  stave  (ababbcbc)  of  Chaucer's  Monh's  Tale. 
It  is  naturally  articulated  twice — at  the  fifth  line,  where  the  turn 
of  repeated  rhyme  inevitably  charms,  and  at  tlie  ninth,  which 
runs  now  to  a  crashing  climax,  now  to  a  pensive  and  sighing 
close.  .  In  rhyming,  Spenser,  if  not  always  accurate,  is  one  of  the 
most  natural  and  resourceful  of  poets.  His  power  over  the  heroic 
couplet  or  quatrain  is  shown  in  his  fable.  Mother  Hi^bbard*s  Tale, 
and  in  lus  curious  verse  memoir,  Co/ijt  Clout;  both  of  which 
are  medleys  of  satire  and  flattery.  With  formal  tasks  so  various 
and  so  hard,  it  is  wonderful  how  effortless  the  style  of  Spenstf • 
remains.  His  Muiopotmos  is  the  lightest-handed  of  mock-i 
heroics.  No  writer  of  his  day  ex£q>t  Marlowe  was  so  faithful 
to  the  law  of  beauty. 

The  mantle  of  Spenser  feD,  Somewhat  in  shreds,  upon  poets 
of  many  schools  until  the  Restoration.  As  though  in  thanks  to^ 
his  master  Tasso,  he  lent  to  Edward  Fairfax,  the  best 
translator  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  ifiodjrey  of 
Bulloignef  i6co),  some  of  his  own  ease  and  intricate 
melody.  Harington,  the  witty  translator  of  Ariosto  (i59i)and 
spoilt  child  of  the  court,  owed  less  to  Spenser.  The  allegorical 
colouring  was  nobly  caught,  if  sometimes  barbarized,  in  the 
ChrisCs  Victory  and  Triumph  of  the  younger  Giles  Fletcher 
(1610),  and  Spenser's  emblematic  style  was  strained,  even 
cracked,  by  Phincas  Fletcher  in  The  Purple  Island  (1653),  an 
aspiring  fable,  gorgeous  in  places,  of  the  human  body  and 
faailtics.  Both  of  these  brethren  dipped  and  marred  the  stanza, 
but  they  form  a  link  between  Spenser  and  their  studentMilton. 
The  allegoric  form,  long-winded  and  broken-backed,  survived 
late  in  Heniy  More's  and  Joseph  Beaumont's  verse  disquisitions 
on  the  souL  Spenser's  pastoral  and  aflusive  manner  was  allowed 
by  Drayton  in  his  Shepherd's  Garland  (1593),  and  differently  by 
William  Browne  in  Britannia*s  Pastorals  { 161  s-i6i6),  And  by 
William  Basse^  while  his  more  honeyed  descriptions  took  on  a 
mawkish  taste  in  the  anonymous  Britain's  Ida  and  sinular  poems. 
His  golden  Platonic  style  was  buoyantly  echoed  in  Orchestra 
(1596),  Sir  John  Davics*  poem  on  the  dandng  spheres.  He  is 
continually  traceable  in  17th-century  verse,  blending  with  the 
alien  currents  Of  Ben  Jonson  and  of  Donne.  He  was  edited  and 
imitated  in  the  age  of  Thomson,  in  the  age  of  William  Morris, 
and  constantly  between. 

The  typical  Elizabethan  poet  is  Michael  Drayton;  who 
followed  Spenser  in  pastoral,  Daniel,  Sidney,  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare  in  sonnet,  Daniel  again  In  chronicle  and 
legend,  and  Marlowe  in  mythological  story,  and  who 
yet  remained  himself.    His  Etidimiott  and  Phoebe 
in  passages  stands  near   Hero  and   Lcatidcr;  his 
England's  Heroical  Epistles  (1597)  are  in  ringing  rhetorical 
couplets;  his  Odes  (i6o6\  like  the  Ballad  of  Agincourt  and  the 
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Virgifuan  VayagCj  forestall  and  equal  Co'wper's  or  Campbell's; 
his  Nympkidia  (1627)  was  the  most  popular  of  burlesque  fairy 
poems;  zxA  his  pastorals  are  full  of  graces  and  felicities.  The 
work  of  Drayton  that  is  least  read  and  most  often  mentioned 
is  his  PdyOlbi^n  (i6i2~xd2ii),  a  vast  and  pious  effort,  now  and 
then  nobly  repaid,  to  versify  the  scenery,  legend,  customs  and 
particularkks  of  every  Englbh  county.  The  more  recluse  and 
pensive  habit  <rf  Sambel  Daniel  diills  his  long  cfaronide  poems; 
but  with  Chapman  he  is  the  dearest  voice  of  Stoicism  in  Eliza- 
bethan letters;  and  his  harmonious  nature  is  perfectly  expressed 
in  a  style  of  happy,  even  excellence,  free  alike  from  "  fine  mad- 
ness "  and  from  strain.  Smmet  and  epistle  are  his  favoured 
fiorms,  and  in  his  Musopkitus  (X599)  as  weU  as  in  his  admirable 
prose  Defence  of  Rhyme  (1602),  he  truly  prophesies  the  hopes 
and  glories  of  that  Slustre  vtJgart,  the  Utecary  speech  of  En^^nd. 
AU  this  patriotic  and  historic  verse,  like  the  earlier  and  ruder 
Albion* s  England  (1586)  of  William  Warner,  or  FtUgeoffrcy*s 
poem  upon  Drake,  or  the  outbursts  of  Spenser,  was  written  during 
or  inspired  by  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  queen's  reign;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Shakespeare's  and  most  of  the  other  history 
plays,  which  duly  eclipsed  the  formal,  rusty-gray  chronicle  poem 
of  the  type  of  the  Minor  for  Magistrates ^  though  editions  (1559- 
1610)  of  the  latter  were  long  repeated.  Patriotic  verse  outside 
the  theatre,  however,  full  of  zeal,  started  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  love-sonnet,  song,  or  mythic  narrative,  because  it 
had  no  models  before  it  in  other  lands,  and  remained  therefore 
the  more  shapdess. 

The  English  love-sonnet,  brought  in  by  Wyatt  and  rifest 
between  1590  and  1600,  was  revived  as  a  purely  studious  imitation 
^^     by  Watson  in  his  Hekatompathia  (1582),  a  string  of 
^  translations  in  one  of  the  exceptional  measures  that 

were  fredy  entitled  **  sonnets."  But  from  the  first,  in  the  hands 
of  Sidney,  whose  Astrophd  and  Stella  (1591)  was  written,  as 
remarked  above,  about  1581,  the  sonnet  was  ever  ready  to 
pulse  hito  feeling,  and  to  flash  into  unborrowed  beauty,  embodying 
sometimes  dramatic  fancy  and  often  living  experience.  These 
three  fibres  of  imitation,  imagination  and  confession  are  inter- 
twisted beyondt  severance  in  many  of  the  cycles,  and  now  one, 
now  another  is  uppermost.  Incaution  might  read  a  personal 
diary  into  Thomas  Lodge's  PhUlis  (1591),  which  is  often  a 
toukslation  from  Ronsard.  Literal  judges  have  announced  that 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets  are  but  his  mode  of  taking  exerdse. 
But  there  is  poetry  In  "  God's  plenty  "  almost  everywhere;  and 
ffewol  the  scries  fail  of  lovely  lines  or  phrasing  or  eyen  of  perfect 
sonnets.  This  holds  of  Henry  Constable's  Diana  (1592),  of  the 
PtttthenophU  and  Parthenophe  of  Bamabe  Barnes  (1593),  inebriate 
with  poelr>',  and  of  the  stray  minor  groups,  Alcilia,  Licia,  Cadia\ 
while  the  CaeHca  of  Fulke  GreviUe,  Lord  Brooke^  in  irregular 
form,  is  full  of  metaphysical  passion  struggling  to  be  delivered. 
Astrophd  and  Stella,  Drayton's  Idea  (1594-1619),  Spenser's 
Amoretti  and  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  (printed  1609)  are  addressed 
to  definite  and  probably  to  known  persons,  and  are  charged  with 
true  poetic  rage,  ecstatic  orplaintive,  desperate  or  solenm,  if  they 
arc  also  intermingled  with  the  mere  word-play  that  mocks  or 
beguiles  the  ebb  of  feeling,  or  with  the  purely  plastic  work  that  is 
done  for  solace.  In  most  of  these  series,  as  iii  Daniel's  paler  but 
exqutsitely-wrou^it  Delia  (1591-1592),  the  form  is  that  of  the 
three  separate  quatrains  with  the  dosing  couplet  for  emotional 
and  melodic  dimax;  a  scheme  slowly  but  defiantly  evolved, 
through  traceable  gradations,  from  that  stricter  one  of  Italy, 
which  Drummond  and  Milton  revived,  and  where  the  crisis 
property  coinddes  with  the  change  from  octave  to  sestet. 

The  amorous  mythologic  tale  in  verse  derives  immediately 
from  contemporary  Italy,  but  in  the  beginning  from  Ovid, 
'  whose  Metamorphoses,  familiar  in  Golding's  old  version 

poSn,  ('SSS*' 557)»  furnished  descriptions,  decorations  and 
many  tales,  while  his  Heroides  gave  Chaucer  and 
Boccacdo  a  modd  for  the  self-anatomy  of  tragic  or  plaintive 
sentiment.  Within  ten  years,  between  1588  and  1598,  during 
the  early  sonnet-vogue,  appeared  Lodge's  Scillaes  Metamorphosis, 
Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Marlowe's 
Hero  and  LeanHer  and  Drayton^s  BudHnion  a^d  PhodK.    Shake- 


speare owed  something  t6'  lodge,  aAd  Drayton  to  'Marlowe^ 
All  these  points  describe  a  love-situation  at  length,  and  save 
in  one  instance  they  describe  it  from  without  The  ezceptioA 
is  Marlowe,  who  achieves  a  more  than  Sicilian  perfection;  lie 
says  everything,  and  Is  equal  to  everything  that  he  has  to  say.' 
In  Venus  and  A  dorUs  the  poet  is  enamoured  less  of  love  than  <A  the 
tones  and  poses  of  lovers  and  of  the  beauty  and  gallant  motion 
of  animals,  while  in  The  Rape  df  Luerece  he  is  intent  on  the 
gradations  of  lust,  shame  and  indignation,  in  whidi  he  has  a 
spectator's  interest.  Virtuosity,  or  the  ddight  of  the  executant 
in  his  own  brilliant  cuxming,  is  the  mark  of  most  of  these  pieces. 
If  we  go  to  the  lyrics,  the  versified  mythic  tales  and  tlm 
sonnets  of  Elizabethan  times  for  the  kind  of  fediug  that  Moli^'s 
Alceste  loved  and  that  Bums  and  Shelley  poured  into  t,*, 
song,  we  shall  often  come  away  disappointed,  and  think  '^"'^ 
the  old  poetry  heartless.  But  it  is  not  heartless,  any  mofK 
than  it  is  always  impassioned  or  personal;  it  is  decorative. 
The  feeling  is  often  that  of  the  craftsman;  it  is  not  of  the  singer 
who  spends  his  vital  essence  in  song  and  commands  an  answeiiug 
thrill  so  long  as  his  native  language  is  alive  or  understood. 
The  arts  that  deal  with  ivories  or  enamelling  or  silver  suggert 
themselves  while  we  watch  the  delighted  tinting  and  ^^'^f^nc 
the  sense  for  gesture  and  grouping  (in  Venus  and  Adonis),  or  the 
delicate  beating  out  of  rhyme  in  a  madrigal,  or  the  Hrcigning  gf 
a  single  motive,  or  two  contrasted  motives,  within  the  pand  of 
the  sonnet.  And  soon  it  is  evident  how  passion  and  emotion 
readily  become  plastic  matter  too,  whether  they  be  drawn  from 
books  or  observation  or  self-scrutiny.  This  is  above  aU  the 
case  in  the  sonnet;  but  it  is  f<Hmd  in  the  lyric  as  well.  Hie 
result  is  a  wonderful  fertility  of  lyrical. pattern,  a  wonderfully 
diffused  power  of  lyrical  execution,  never  to  recur  at  any  later 
time  of  English  literature.  Wyatt  had  to  recover  the  very  fom 
of  such  verse  from  oblivion,  and  this  he  did  in  the  school  of  trans- 
lation and  adaptation.  Not  only  the  decasyllalMC,  but  the  lyric^ 
in  short  lines  Jiad  almost  died  out  of  memory,  and  Wyatt  brought 
it  back.  From  his  day  to  Spenser's  there  is  not  much  lyric 
that  is  noteworthy,  though  in  Gascoigne  an4,  others  the  impulse 
is  seen.  The  introduction  of  Italian  music,  with  its  favourite 
metrical  schemes,  such  as  the  madrigal,  powerfully  schooled  and 
coloured  lyric:  in  especial,  the  caressing  double  ending,  regular 
in  Italian  but  heavier  in  English,  became  common.  The  Italian 
poems  were  often  translated  in  their  own  measure,  line  by  line, 
and  the  musical  setting  retained.  Their  tunes,  or  other  tunes, 
were  then  coupled  with  new  and  original  poems;  and  both 
appeared  together  in  the  song-books  of  Dowland  the  lutanist^ 
of  Jones  and  Byrd  (1588),  and  in  chief  (1601-16x9)  of  Thomas* 
C^pion^  The  words  of  Campion's  songs  are  not  oiUy  supremdy 
musical  in  the  wider  sense,  but  are  chosen  for  their  singing 
quality,  hlisled  awhile  by  the  heresy  that  rhyme  was  wrong, 
he  was  yet  a  master  of  lovely  rhyming,  as  well  as  of  a  lyrical  styk 
of  great  range,  gaily  or  gravdy  happy.  But,  as  with  most  of  his 
fclk)ws,  singing  is  rather  his  calling  than  his  consobtion.  The 
lyrics  that  are  sprinkled  in  pla>'s  and  romances  are  the  finest 
of  this  period,  anid  perhaps,  in  their  kind,  of  any  period.  Shake- 
speare is  the  greatest  in  this  province  also;  but  the  power  of 
infallible  and  unforgettable  song  is  often  granted  to  slighter, 
gentler  playwrights  like  Greene  and  Dekker,  while  it  is  denied 
to  men  of  wdghtier  build  and  sterner  purpose  like  Chapman  and 
Jonson.  The  songs  of  Jonson  are  indeed  at  their  best  of  absolute 
and  antique  finish;  but  the  irreNHKabk  dew  of  night  or  dawn 
seldom  lies  upon  them  as  it  lies  on  the  songi  of  Webster  or  of 
Fletcher.  The  best  lyrics  in  the  plays  are  dramatic;  they  mnst 
be  read  in  their  own  setting.  While  the  action  slops,  th^  seize 
and  dally  with  the  dominant  emotion  of  the  scene,  and  yet  relieve 
iu  The  songs  of  Lodge  and  Breton,  of  Drayton  and  Daniel, 
of  Oxford  and  Raldgh,  and  the  fervid  brief  flights  of  the  Jesuit 
Southwell,  show  the  omnipresence  of  the  vital  gift,  whether 
among  professional  writers  of  the  joucanlistic  type,  or  among 
poets  wh(»e  gift  was  not  primarily  song,  or  among  men  of  action 
and  quality  or  men  of  religion,  who  only  wrote  when  they  were 
stirred.  Lullaby  and  valentine  and  cemplimeni,  and  lovo- 
plaint  ranging  from  gallantry .  to  desperation,  are  all  there; 
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»nd  the  Fortunate  Hour,  whidi  visits  conolnoBly  only  &  few  men 
in  a  generation,  and  those  but  now  and'  then  in  their  lives,  is 
never  far  off.  But  the  master  of  melody,  Bpt/taer,  Tef t  no  songs, 
apart  from  his  two  insuperable  wedding  od«&  And  rebgious 
lyric  is  i^rer  before  the  reign  ^f  James.  Much  of  the  best  lyric 
is  saved  for  us  by  the  various  Miscellanies,  A  Handful  oj  Pleasant 
Delights  (1584),  the  Photnix  Nest  (1593)  and  Davison's  Poetical 
Rhapsody  (1602);  whUe  other  such  collections,  like  Emghnd*s 
Heluon{i6oo),  were  chiefly  garlands  of  vcnc  that  wasalrntdy  in 
print. 

There  is  plenty  of  satiric  anger  and  raillery  in  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  but  the  most  genuine  part  of  it  is  drawn  off  into  drama. 
Except  for  stray  passages  in  Spenser,  Drayton  and  others, 
formal  satire,  though  profuse,  was  a  literary  unreal  thing,  a  pose 
in  the  manner  of  Persius  or  Juvenal,  and  tiresome  in  expression. 
In  this  kind  only  Donne  triumphed.  The  at  tempts  of  Lodge  and 
Hall  and  Marston  and  John  Davies  of  Hereford  and  Guilpin  and 
Wither  are  for  the  most  pan  simply  weariful  in  different  ways, 
and  satire  waited  for  Dryden  and  Us  age.  The  attempt  ^however» 
persbted  throughout.  Wyatt  was  the  first  and  last  who  sue* 
ceeded  in  tbe  genial,  natural  Horatian  style. 

Verse  from  Donne  to  Milton.—Aa  the  age  of  Elizabeth  receded, 
some  changes  came  slowly  over  non-dramatic  versfc.  In  Jonson, 
mhm'  *®  ^°  J**^"  Donne  ( 1 573^163 1),  one  of  the  greater  poets 
physical  or  of  the  nation,  and  in  many  writers  after  Donne,  may 
iamtattk  be  traced  a  kind  of  Counter-Renaissance,  or  revulsion 
'^''^^'''  against  the  natural  man  and  his  claims  to  pleasure — a 
revulsion  from  which  regret  for  pleasure  lost  is  seldom  far. 
Poetry  becomes  morei  ascetic  and  mystical*  and  this  feeling  takes 
shelter  aUkfe  in  the  Anglican  and  in  the  Roman  faith.  Geor^ 
Herbert  (The  Temple,  1633),  the  most  popular,  quaint  and 
pious  of  the  school,  but  the  least  poetical;  Crashaw,  with  his  one 
ecstatic  vision  ( The  Flaming  Heart)sLnd  occasional  golden  stanzas ; 
Henry  Vaughan,  who  wrote  from  1646  to  167S,  with  his  mystical 
landscape  and  magical  cadences;  and  Thomas  Traheme,  his 
ieOow-drcamer,  are  the  best  known  of  the  religious  Fantastics. 
But,  earlier  than  most  of  these  are  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
and  Habington  #Uh  his  Castara  (1634),  who  show  the  same 
temper,  if  a  fitful  power  and  felidty.  Such  writers  form  the 
devouter  section  of  the  famous  "  metaphysical "  or  *'  fantastic  " 
school,  which  includes,  besides  Donne  its  founder,  pure  amorists 
like  Carew  (whose  touch  on  certain  rhythms  has  no  fellow), 
young  acadcnuc  followers  like  Cartwright  and  Cleveland  (in. 
whom  survives  the  vein  of  satire  that  also  marks  tbe  school), 
and  Abraham  Cowley,  who  wrote  from  1633  to  1678,  and  was 
perhaps  the  most  acceptable  living  poet  about  the  middle  of  the 
century.  In  his'Life  of  Cowley  Johnson  tramples  on  the  "  meta- 
physipal "  poets  and  their  vices,  and  he  is  geoerally  right  in 
detail.  The  shock  of  cold  quaintness,  which  every  one  of  them 
continually  administers,  is  fatal.  Johnson  only  erred  in  ignoring 
all  their  virtues  and  all  their  historical  importance. 

In  Donne  poetry  became  deeply  inteUcctuali;scd,  and  in  temper 
disquisitive  and  introspective.  The  poet's  emotion  is  played 
with  in  a  cat-and-mouse  fashion,  and  he  torments  it  subtly. 
Donne's  passion  is  so  real,  if  so  unheard-of,  and  his  brain  so 
finely-dividing,  that  he  can  make  almost  any  image,  even  the 
remotest,  even  the  commonest,  poetical.  His  satires,  his  Val- 
entiney  his  Litany,  and  his  lyric  or'odic  pieces  in  general,  have 
Wk  insolent  and  sudden  daring  which  is  warranted  by  deep- 
seated  power  and  is  only  equalled  by  a,  few  of  those  tragedians 
who  are  Ins  nearest  of  kin«  The  recurring  contrast  of  "  wit  "  or 
intelligence,  and  "  will "  or  desire,  their  struggle,  their  mutual 
illumination,  their  fusion  as  into  some  third  and  undiscovered 
element  of  human  nature,  are  but  one  idiosyncrasy  of  Doime's 
intricate  soul,  whose  general  progress,  so  far  as  his  dateless 
poems  permit  of  its  discovery,  seems  to  have  been  from  a  pagan« 
ism  that  is  unashamed  but  crossed  with  gusts  of  compunction, 
to  a  mystical  and  otherwordly  temper  alloyed  with  covetous 
regrets.  The  Anatomy  of  the  World  and  other  ambitious  pieces 
have,  the  same  quality  amid  their  outrageous  strangeness. 
In  Donne  and  his  successors  the  merdy  ingenious  and  ransacking 
intellect  often  came  to  overbalance  truth  and  passion;  and  hence 


arose  conceits  and  abstract  verbiage,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  perfect  poem,  however  brief,  despite  the  omnipresence  <rf  the 
poetic  gift.  The  *'  fantastic  "  school,  if  it  contains  some  of  the 
rarest  sallies  and  passages  in  English,  is  one  of  the  least  satis- 
factory. Its  faults  only  exaggerate  those  of  Sidney,  Greville 
and  Shakespeare,  who  often  misuse  homely  or  technical  meta- 
phor; and  English  verse  shared,  by  coincidence  not  by  borrow* 
ing,  and  with  variations  of  its  own,  in  the  general  strain  and 
torture  of  style  that  was  besetting  so  many  poets  of  the  Latin 
countries.  Yet  these  poets  well  earn  the  name  of  metaphysical, 
not  for  their  philosophic  phrasing,  but  for  the  shuttle-flight  of 
their  fancy  to  and  fro  between  the  things  of  earth  and  the  realities 
of  spirit  that  lie  beyond  the  screen  of  the  flesh. 

Between  Spenser  and  Milton  many  measures  of  lyrical  and 
other  poetry  were  modified.  Donne's  freouent  use  of  roughly- 
accentual,  almost  tuneless  lines  is  nnexplained  and  ni^yffigf^ 
was  not  often  followed.  Rhythm  in  general  came  to 
be  studied  more  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  study  was  rewarded. 
The  lovdy  cordial  music  of  Carew's  amorous  iambics,  or  of 
Wither's  trochees,  or  of  Crashaw's  odes,  or  of  Marvell's  octo- 
^ablea,  has  never  been  regained.  The  formal  ode  set  in», 
sometimes  regularly  "  Pindaric  "  in  strophe-grouping,  sometimes 
irregularly  "  Pindaric  "  as  in  Cowley's  experiments.  Above  all, 
the  heroic  couplet,  of  the  isohitcd,  balanced,  rhetorical  order, 
such  as  Spenser,  Drayton,  Fairfax  and  Sylvester,  the  translator 
(x 590-1606)  of  Du  Bartas,  had  often  used,  began  to  be  a  regular 
instrument  of  verse,  and  that  for  special  purposes  which  soon 
became  lastingly  associated  with  it.  The  flatteries  of  Edmund 
Waller  and  theOvidian  translations  of  Sandys  dispute  the  priority 
fdr  smoothness  and  finish,  though  the  fame  was  Waller's  f<Mr 
two  generations;  but  Dcnham's  overestimated  Cooper's  Hill 
(1642),  Cowley's  Dandeis  (1656),  and  even  Ogilby's  Aeneid 
made  the  path  plainer  for  Dryden,  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
rhetorical  couplet  which  throve  as  blank  verse  declined.  •  Sonnet 
and  madrigal  were  the  favoured  measures  of  William  Drummond 
of  Hawlhorndcn,  a  real  and  exquisite  poet  of  the  studio,  who 
shows  the  general  drift  of  verse  towards  sequestered  and  religious 
feeling.  Drummond's  Poems  <A  1616  and  Flowers  of  Zion  (4623) 
are  full  of  Petrarch  and  Plato  as  well  as  of  Christian  resignation, 
and  he  kept  alive  the  artistry  of  phrasing  and  versification  in  a 
time  of  indiscipline  and  conflicting  forms.  William  Browne  has 
been  named  as  a  Spenserian,  but  his  Britannia's  Pastorals 
(i6i3'-x6i6),  with  their  slowly-rippUpg  and  overflowing  couplets 
which  influenced  Keats,  were  a  medley  of  a  novel  kind.  George 
Wither  may  equally  rank  among  the  L'ghter  followers  of  Spenser, 
the  easy  masters  of  lyrical  narrative,  and  the  devotional  poets. 
But  his  Shepherd's  Hunting  and  other  pieces  in  his  volume  of 
1622  contain  lovely  landscapes,  partly  English  and  partly 
artificial,  and  stand  far  above  his  pious  works,  and  still  further 
iM>ove'thc  dreary  satires  which  he  lived  to  continue  after  the 
Restoration. 

Of  poets  yet  unmentioned,  Robert  Herrick  is  the  chief,  with 
his  two  thousand  lyrics  and  epigrams,  gathered  in  Hesperidcs 
and  Noble  Numbers  (1648).  His  power  of  song  and  n^griau 
sureness  of  cadence  are  not  excelled  within  his  range  of 
topic,  which  includes  flowers  and  maidens — whom  he  treats 
as  creatures  of  the  same  raoe-7-and  the  swift  decay  of  both 
their  beauties,  and  secular  regret  over  this  decay  and  his  own 
mortality  and  the  transience  of  amorous  pleasure,  and  the  virtues 
of  his  friends,  and  country  sports  and  lore^  and  reh'gious  com* 
punction  for  his  own  paganism.  The  Hesperides  are  pure  Re- 
naissance work,  in  natural  sympathy  with  the  Roman  elegiac 
writings  and  with  the  Pscudo-Anacreon.  Cowley  is  best  where  he 
is  nearest  Herrick,  and  his  posy  of  short  lyrics  outlives  his  "  epic 
andj  Pindaric  art."  There  are  many  writers  who  lost  by  virtue 
of  one  or  two  poems;  Suckling  by  his  adept  playfulness,  Love- 
lace and  Montrose  by  a  few  gallant  stanzas,  and  many  a  name- 
less  poet  by  many  a  consummate  cadency.  It  is  the  age 
of  sudden  flights  and  brief  perfections.  All  the  farther  p^,^  ^ 
out  of  reach,  yet  never  wholly  despair^  of  or  un- 
attempted  in  Eng^nd,  was  the  "  long  poem,*'  heroicol  and  noble, 
tbe  **  phantom  epiV  that  shadow  of  the  ancient  masterpieces. 
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which  bad  striven  t6  Ufe  in  luly  and  Fkanoe.  Davenant'a 
G^ndibert  (1651),  Cowley's  Damdeis  and  Cbamberlayne's  Pharon- 
mda  (1659)  attest  the  effort  which  Milton  in  1658  resumed  with 
triumph.  These  works  have  between  them  all  the  vices  possible 
to  epic  verse,  dulness  and  flatness,  iaintness  and  quaintness  and 
incoherence.  But  there  is  some  poetry  in  each  of  them,  and  in 
Pharonnida  there  is  far  more  than  enough  poetry  to  save  it. 

Few  writers  have  found  a  flawless  style  of  their  own  so  early 
in  life  as  John  Milton  (r6o8-x674).  His  youthful  pieces  show 
JtAoc  ^^'^  ^MPs  ^  Spenser  and  the  Caroline  fantastics; 
but  soon  his  vast  poetical  reading  ran  dear  and  lay  at 
the  service  of  his  talent.  His  vision  and  phiasing  of  natural 
things  were  ahready  original  in  th^  Nattvit^  Ode^  written  when  he 
was  twenty;  and,  there  also,  his  versification  was  already  that 
of  a  master,  of  a  renovator.  The  pensive  and  figured  beauty  of 
UAUcgro  and  //  PeuserosOf  two  contrasted  emblematic  panels, 
the  high  innocent  Platonism  and  golden  blank  verse  of  the 
Cmhus  (1634);. the  birth  of  long-sJccping  power  in  the  Lycidas 
(1637),  with  its  uni4>|m>ached  contrivance  both  in  evolution 
and  detail,  where  the  predous  essences  of  earlier  m3rth  and 
pastoral  seem  to  be  dfistilled  for  an  offering  in  honour  of  the 
tombless  friend ;-— the  newness,  the  promise,  tbe  sureness  of 
it  all  -amid  the  current  schoobi  The  historian  finds  in  these 
poems,  with  their  echoes  of  Plato  and  Sannazsaro,  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  and  St  John,  the  richest  and  most  poifect  instance 
of  the  studious,  decorative  Renaissance  style>  and  is  not  surprised 
to  find  Milton's  scholars  a  century  later  In  the  age  of  Gray. 
The  critic,  while  feeling  that  the  strictly  lyrical,  spontaneous 
element  is  absent,  is  all  the  more  baffled  by  the  skill  and  enduring 
diarm.  The  sonnets  were  written  before  or  during  Milton's 
long  immersion  (i  637-1658)  in  prose  and  warfare,  and  show  the 
same  gifts.  They  are  not  cast  in  the  traditional  form  of  love- 
cyde,  but  are  occasional  poems;  in  metre  they  revert,  not  always 
strictly  but  once  or  twice  in  full  perfection,  to  the  Italian  scheme; 
uid  they  recall  not  Petrarch  but  the  spiritual  elegies  or  patriot 
exaltations  of  Dante  or  Guldicdoni. 

Milton  also  bad  a  medieval  side  to  his  brain,  as  the  History  of 
Britain  shows.  The  heroic  theme,  which  he  had  resolved  from 
hi^  youth  up  to  celebrate,  at  last,  after  many  hesitations,  proved 
to  be  the  fall  of  man.  This,  for  one  of  his  creed  and  for  the 
audience  he  desired,  was  the  greatest  theme  of  alL  Its  scene 
was  the  Ptolemaic  universe  with  the  Christian  hei^ven  and  hell 
inserted.  The  time,  indicated  by  retro^iect  and  prophecy, 
was  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  eternity,  from  the  creation  of 
Christ  to  the  doomsday,  of  which  the  history  was  sacredly 
revealed.  The  subject  and  the  general  span  of  the  action  went 
back  to  the  popular  mysteiy  play;  and  Mflton  at  first  planned 
out  Paradise  Lost  as  such  a  play,  with  certain  elements  <rf  classic 
tragedy  embodied.  But  accordingto  the  current  theory  the  epic, 
not  the  drama,  was  the  noblest  form  of  verse;  and,  feeling 
where  his  power  lay,  he  adopted  the  epic.  The  subject ,  therefore^ 
was  partly  medieval,  partly  Protestant, — for  Milton  was  a  true 
Protestant  in  having  a  variant  of  doctrine  shared  by  no  other 
mortal  But  the  ordering  and  presentment,  with  their  overture, 
their  interpolated  e^Hsodes  or  narratives,  their  journeys  between 
Olympus,  Earth  and  hell,  invocations,  set  similes,  battles  and 
divine  thunderbolts,  are  those  of  the  dassical  epic  Had  Milton 
shared  the  free  thought  as  well  as  the  scholarship  of  the  Renais- 
sance, the  poem  could  never  have  existed.  With  all  his  range 
of  soul  and  skill,  he  had  a  narrower  speculative  brain  than  any 
poet  of  equal  gift;  and  this  was  well  for  his  great  and  peculiir 
task.  But  whatever  Milton  may  faO  to  be,  his  heroic  writing 
is  the  permanent  and  absolute  expression  of  something  that  In 
the  English  stock  is  inveterate — the  Promethean  selfi>o6session 
of  the  mind  in  defeat,  iu  right  to  soUtude  there.  Its  daim  to 
judge  and  deny  the  victor,  lliis  is  the  spirit  of  Us  devils,  beside 
whom  his  divinities,  his  unf alien  angels  (Abdiel  excepted),  &nd 
even  his  human  couple  with  thdr  radfance  and  beauty  oil  line, 
all  seem  shadowy.  The  discord  between  Milton's  doctrine  and 
his  sympathies  in  Paradise  Lost  (1667)  has  never  escaped  notice. 
The  discord  between  his  doctrine  and  his  culture  comes  out 
in  Paradise  Regained  (1671).  when  he  has  at  once  to  repiobtlrj 


and  glorify  Athens,  the  "  mother  of  arts."  In  this  afterthought 
to  the  earlier  epic  the  acUon  is  slight,  the  Enemy  has  lost  spirit, 
and  the  Christ  is  something  of  a  pedagogue.  But  there  is  a  new 
charm  in  its  even,  grey  desert  tint,  sprinkled  with  illuminations 
of  gold  and  luxury.  In  Samson  Agonistes  (167 1)  the  ethical 
treatment  as  wdl  as  the  machinery  is  Sophodean,  and  the  theo- 
logy not  wholly  Christian.  But  the  fault  of  Samson  is  forgotten 
in  his  suffering,  which  is  Milton's  own;  and  thus  a  cross-current 
of  sympathy  b  set  up,  which  may  not  be  much  in  keeping  with 
the  story,  but  revives  the  somewhat  exhausted  interest  and 
heightens  a  few  passages  into  a  bare  and  inaccessible  grandeur. 

Tht  essential  solitude  of  Milton's  energies  is  best  seen  in  his 
later  style  and  versification.  When  he  resumed  poetry  about 
1658,  he  had  nothing  around  him  to  help  him  as  an  artist  in 
heroic  language.  The  most  recent  memories  of  the  drama 
were  abo  the  worst;  the  forms  of  Cowley  and  Davenant,  the 
would-be  epic  poets,  were  impossible.  Spenser's  mann^  was 
too  even  and  flukl  as  a  rule  for  such  a  purpose,  and  his  power 
was  of  an  alien  kind.  Thus  Milton  went  back,  doubtless  full  of 
Greek  and  Latin  memories,  to  Mariowe,  Shake^)eare  and  others 
among  the  greater  dramatists  (induding  John  Ford);  and  their 
tragic  diction  and  measure  are  the  half-biddoi  bases  of  his  own. 
Tlie  product,  however,  is  unlike  anything  except  the  imitations 
of  itself,  llie  incongruous  dements  of  the  Paradise  Lost  and 
its  di^^ed  sympathies  are  coneated,  at  least  superficially,  by 
its  style,  perhaps  the  surest  for  dignity,  character  and  beauty 
that  any  Germanic  language  has  yet  developed.  If  dull  and 
pedantic  over  certain  stretches,  it  is  usually  infallible.  It  is 
many  styles  in  one,  and  Time  has  laid  no  hand  on  it.  In  these 
three  later  poems  its  variety  can  be  seen.  It  is  perfect  in  personal 
invocarion  and  appeal;  in  the  complex  but  unfigured  rhetoric 
of  the  speeches;  in  aarrative  of  aU  kinds;  for  the  inlaying  work 
of  simile  or  scenery  or  pageant,  where  the  quick,  pure  impressiona 
of  Milton's  youth  and  prime— possibly  kept  fresher  by  fab 
blindness — are  fdt  throu^^  the  sometimes  conventional  setting; 
and  for  soliloquy  and  choric  speech  of  a  might  unapproachable 
shKe  Dante.  To  these  calls  hb  blank  vase  responds  at  every 
point.  It  b  the  seal  of  Milton's  artistry,  as  of  Ms  aell-oonfidencse, 
for  it  greatly  extends,  for  the  epical  pvipoae,  all  the  known 
powers  and  liberties  of  the  metre;  and  yet,  as  has  often  been 
shown,  it  does  so  -not  spasmodically  but.  within  fixed  tiThnfral 
laws  or  mther  habits.  Latteriy,  the  underlying  metrical  icTttf  b 
at  times  bard  to  detect.  But  Milton  remains  by  far  the  surest 
and  greatest  instrumentalist,  outside  the  drama,  on  the  Engibli 
unrhymed  line.  He  would,  however,  liave  scorned  to  be  judged 
on  hb  form  alone.  Wm  soul  and  temper  are  not  merely 
unique  in  force.  Their  hbtoric  and  representative  character 
ensure  attention,  so  long  as  the  oppositions  of  soul  and  temper 
in  the  England  of  Milton's  time  remain,  as  they  still  are,  the 
deepest  in  the  national  Ufe.  He  b  sometimes  said  to  harmoube 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Puritan  spirit;  but  he-does  not  do.thls» 
for  nothing  can  do  it.  The  Puritan  spirit  b  the  deep  thing  in 
Bffilton;  all  hb  culture  only  gives  immortal  foim  to  its  expressioii. 
The  critics  have  instinctivdy  felt  that  thb  b  true;  and  that 
b  why  their  political  and  rdigious  pr^XMsessions  have  nearly 
always  coloured,  and  perhaps  must  colour,  every  judgment 
passed  upon  him.  Not  otherwise  can  "he  be  taken  seriously, 
until  hbtorians  are  without  public  passions  and  coiivictkMw, 
or  the  strife  between  the  hierarch  and  the  Protestant  b  quenched 
in  EnsMi  dvilization. 

DramOf  i $80- 1642. '^^t  must  now  go  back  to  the  drama, 
which  lies  behind  MQton,  and  b  the  most  individual  product  of 
all  English  Literature.  The  nascent  drama  of  genius  o^mm, 
can  be  found  in  the  "  University  wits,"  who  flour- 
bhed  between  x$8o  and  1595,  and  the  diief  of  whom  are  Lyiy, 
Kyd,  Peele,  Greene  and  Marlowe.  John  Lyly  is  the  first  practi- 
tioner in  prose— of  shapely  comic  plot  and  pointed  talk — the 
artifidal  but  actual  taflt  of  courtly  masquers  who  rally  one 
another  with  a  brij^t  and  barren  finbh  that  b  second  nature. 
Campaspe^  Sapho  and  Phao,  Midas,  and  Lyly*B  other  comedies, 
mostly  writtoi  from  1580  to  1591,  are  frail  vessels,  often  filled 
with  complinient,  mythological  allegoiy,  or  topical  kaCire,  and 
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flliftt  ireve  peneCmtlng  the  fenenl  joiaA,  the  freedom'  and  pfaiy 
of  visjon  Uaat  Montaigne  above  aJl  had  stimulated,  here  find 
their  fullest  scope;  and  Plorio's  trandation  (1603)  of  Montaigne's 
Efsays,  coming  out  between  the  first  and  the  second  versions 
of  Shakespeare's  HamUl,  counted  probably  for  more  than  any 
other  book.  The  Sonnets  (published  1609)  are  also  full  of  far- 
wandering  thoughts  on  truth  and  beauty  and  on  good  and  evil. 
The  story  they  reveal  may  be  ranked  with  the  situations  of  the 
stranger  dramas  like  TroUus  and  Measure  for  Measure,  But 
whether  or  no  it  is  a  true  story,  and.  the  Sonnets  in  the  main  a 
confession,  they  would  be  at  the  very  worst  a  perfect  dramatic 
record  of  a  great  poet's  suffering  and  friendship^ 

Shakespeare's  last  period,  that  of  hxs  tragi-comiedies,  begiiis 
about  1608  wfth  his  contributions  to  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 
For  unknown  reasons  he  was  moved,  about  the  time 
of  his  retirement  home,  to  record,  as  though  in  justice 
to  the  world,  the  happy  turns  by  which  tragic  disaster 
{s  at  times  averted.  Pericles,  The  Winter's  Tale,  CymbeHne, 
and  The  Tempest  all  move,  after  a  series  of  crimes,  calumnies, 
or  estrangements,  to  some  final  scene  of  enthralling  beauty, 
where  the  lost  reappear  and  love  is  recovered;  as  though  after 
all  the  faint  and  desperate  last  partings— of  Lear  and  Cordelia, 
of  Hamlet  and  Horatio — which  Shakespeare  had  imagined,  he 
must  make  retrieval  with  the  picture  of  young  and  happy 
creatures  whose  life  renews  hope  even  in  the  experienced.  To 
this  end  he  chose  the  loose  action  and  free  atmosphere  of  the 
roman  d'aventure,  which  had  already  been  adapted  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  who  may  herein  have  furnished  Shakespeare  with 
novel  and  successful  theatrical  effects,  and  who  certainly  in  turn 
Studied  his  handiwork.  In  The  Tempest  this  tragi-comic  scheme 
is  fitted  to  the  tales  brought  by  explorers  of  far  isles,  wild  men, 
strange  gods  and  airy  music.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  in 
Prospero's  words  the  poet  bids  farewell  to  his  magic,  he  took 
part  later  nevertheless  in  the  composition  of  Henry  Vlli.; 
and  not  improbably  also  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  His  share , 
in  two  cariy  pieces,  ArtUn  of  Fever  sham  Xispa)  and  Edward  I  11^ 
has  been  urged,,  never  established,  and  of  many  othes'  dramas 
be  was  once  idly  accused. 

Shakespeare's  throne  rests  on  the  foundatjoo  of  three  equal 
and  master  f acult  ics.  One  is  that  of  expression  and  versification; 
the  next  is  the  invention  and  presentation  of  human  character 
in  action;  the  third  is  the  theatrical  faculty.  The  writing  of 
Dante  may  seem  to  us  more  steadily  great  and  perfect,  when  we 
remember  Shakespeare's  omccits,  his  experiments,  his  haste 
and  impatience  in  his  long  wrestle  with  tragic  language,  his  not 
infrequent  sheer  infelicities.  But  Dante  is  always  himself,  be 
bad  not  to  find  words  for  hundreds  of  imaginary  persons.  Balzac, 
again,  may  have  created  and  exhibited  as  many  tyiSes  of  man- 
kind, but  except  in  soul  h#^  is  not  a  poet.  ^tiakeq>eare  is  a 
supreme  if  not  infallible  poet;  his  verse,  often  of  an  antique 
simplicity  or  of  a  rich,  harmonious,  romantic  perfection,  is  at 
other  times  strained  aad  shattered  with  what  it  tries  to  express, 
and  attains  beauty  only  through  discord.  He  is  also  many 
persons  in  one;  in  his  Sonnets  he  is  even,  it  may  be  thought, 
himself.  But  he  had  furthermore  to  study  a  personality  not 
of  hisown fancying— with somethingin it  of  Caliban, of  Dogberry 
and  of  Cleopatra— that  of  the  audience  in  a  playhouse.  He 
belongs  distinctly  to  the  poets  like  Jonaon  and  Massinger  who 
are  true  to  their  art  as  practical  dramatists,  not  to  the  poets  like 
Chapman  whose  works  chance  to  be  in  the  f  ormof  plays.  Shaken 
speare's  mastery  of  this  art  is  approved  now  by  every  nation. 
But  apart  from  the  skill  that  makes  him  eternally  actable — the 
skill  of  raising,  straining  and  relieving  the  suspense,  and  bringing 
it  to  such  an  ending  as  the  theatre  will  tolerate— he  played  upon 
every  chord  in  his  own  hearers.  He  frankly  enlisted  Jew-hatred, 
pope-hatred  and  France-hatred;  he  flattered  the  queen»  and 
celebrated  the  Union,  and  stormed  the  hone  with  his  fanfare 
over  the  national  soldier,  Henry  of  Agincourt,  and  glorified 
England,  as  in  Cymbeline,  to  the  last.  But  in  deeper  ways  he  Is 
the  chief  of  playwrights.  Unlike  another  master,  Ibsen,  he 
nearly  always  tcUs  us,  without  emphasis,  by  tha  words  and 
behiwiour  of  his  characters,  which  of  them  we  are  to  loveaftd 


hate,  and  when  wea^  brbve  and  when  to  httta  those  wbom 
can  neither  Jove  nor  hate  wholly.  Yet  he  is  not  to' be  bz&ed, 
and  deals  to  his  characters  something  of  the  same  injustice  or 
rough  justice  that  is  found  in  real  life.  His  loyalty  to  Ufe,  as 
well  as  to  the  stage,  puts  the  crown  on  his  felicity  and  his  fertifa'ty, 
and  raises  hiin  to  his  solitude  of  dxamittic  greatness. 

Shakespeare's  method  could  not  be  imparted,  and  despite 
reveiberations  in  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Webst^  and  others  he 
left  no  school.  But  his  friend  Ben  Jonson,  his  nearest 
equal  in  vigour  of  brain,  though  not  in  poetiical  in- 
tuition, was  the  greatest  of  dramatic  influences  down  to  the 
shutting  of  the  theatres  in  1642,  and  his  comedies  found  fresh 
disciples  even  after  1660.  He  had  **  the  devouring  eye  and  the 
portraying  hand";  he  oould  master  and  order  the  contents  of  a 
mighty  if  some  wh^  burdenson»  memory  into  an  organic  drama, 
whether  the  matter  lay  in  Roman  historians  or  before  his  eyes 
in  the  London  streets.  He  had  an  armoury- of  doctrine,  drawn 
from  the  Poetics  and  Horace,  which  moulded  his  creative 
practice.  Hiis  was  also,  partly  founded  on  a  revulsion  against 
the  plays  around  him,  with  their  loose  build  and  moral  improb- 
abilities. But  in  spite  of  his  photographic  uid  constructive 
power,  his  v^dn  is  too  seldom  free  and  genial;  it  ts  that  of  the 
satirist  who  thinks  that  his  office  is  to  improve  mankind  by 
derisively  representing  ft.  And  he  does  this  hy  beginning  with 
the  "  humour,"  or  abstract  idiosyncrasy  or  quality,  and  clothing 
it  with  aocurateiy  minute  costume  and  gesture^  so  that  it  may 
pass  for  a  man;  and  indcod.the  result  isas  real  as  many  a  man, 
and  in  his  best-tempered  and  youthful  €omody,  Eury  Man  im 
his  Hutnour  (acted  1 598),  it  iS  very  like  life.  In  Jonsdn's  monu- 
mental pieces,  Votpone  or  the  Fox  (acted  1605)  and  The  Alchemist 
(acted  16x0),  our  laughter  is  aivested  by  the  lowering  and 
portentous  atmosphere,  or  is  load  and  hard,  startled  by  the 
enormous  skill  and  energy  dii^yed.  Nor  are  the  Joy  and  relief 
of  poetical  comedy  pvea  foe  an  instant  by  The  Silent  Woman, 
BarthoUmem  Fair  (acted  1614),  or  The  Staple  of  News,  stffl  less 
by  topical  plays  Uke  Cynthia's  Revels,  thou^  their  unfailing 
farce  and  ran^ant  fun  are  less  charged  with  contempt.  The 
erudite  tra|M>es,  Sejastm  (acted  1603)  and'  CatiUne,  chfefly 
Hve  by  passages  ai  high  foreWc  power.  Jonson's  finer  ele^es, 
eulogies  and  lyrics,  which  are  many,  and  his  fragmentary  Sad 
Shepherd,  show  that  he  akd  had  a  tna  and  lovely  tidcntr  often 
smothered  by  doctrine  and  temper;  and!  Ins  verse,  osoally  strong 
but  fhll  Of  knots  and  snags,  becomes  flowhig  and  graciottsly 
finisbed.  His  prose  is  of  the  best,  etpedally  in  his  Discneriet, 
a  scries  of  etUcal  essays  and  critical  maxhns;  Its  prcrralenftly 
brief  and  emphatic  rhythms  m^gesting  those  of  Hobbes,  and 
even,  though  less  easy  and  civil  and  various,  those  of  Dryden. 
The  "  sons  "  of  Jonson,  Randolph  and  Browne,  Shadwell  and 
Wilson,  were  hehs  rather  to  his  riot  of  "  humours,**  his  learned 
method  and  satiric  aim,  than  to  his  faager  style,  fads  architectunl 
power,  or  his  relieving  graces. 

As  a  whole,  ibt  romanric  drama  (so  to  entitle  the  remaining 
bulk  of  plays  down  to  1643)  is  a  vast  stifled  jungle,  full  of  wild 
lifeandspng,  Irithstcange  growths  and  heady  perfumes,' 
with  glades  of  sunshine  and  reoesses  of  poisoned 
darkness;  it  is  not  a  cleared  forest,  wheie  dbgle  and- 
splendid  trees  grow  to  shapely  perfection.  It  faas''*poctiy 
enough  for  anything  ";  passionate  aitoatSons,  and  thdr  dk>- 
quence;  and  a  number,  doubUess  smafl  considering  its  mass,  of 
living  and  memorable  personages.  Moral  keeping  and  construc- 
tive mastery  are  rairer  still{  and  too  seldom  thr««|^  a  whole 
dnma  do  we  see  human*  Hfe  ami  hear  Its  voiett,  arianged  and 
orchestrated  by  th^  artist.  But  it  can  1)0  truly  said  In  defence 
that  while  structure  without  poetry  Is  void  (as  it  tended  at 
times  to  be  in  Ben  Jonson),  poetry  without  structure  Is  stiH 
poetry,  and  that  the  romanUc  drama  is  1^  nothing  else  in  this 
world  for  variety  of  accent  and  onexpectedness  of  beauty. 
We  most  read  it  through,  as  Charies  Lamb  did,  to  do  It  justice. 
The  ^Saaka  of  iu  characteristic  eacoellenc6i  is  surprising.  Of 
its  eitant  plays  it  is  hardly  safe  to  leave  one  unowned,  if  we  are 
searchera  for  whatsoever  is  lovely  or  admirable.  The  reasons 
ior  tb*  lack  of  steadfast  power  and  artistk  coosdence  lay  partlly 
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complicity,  standing  above  his  subject.  Shirley,  a  fertile  writer, 
has  the  general  characteristic  gifts,  in  a  someidiat  dilute  but 
noble  fonn,  of  the  ntore  romantic  playwrights,  and  claims  honour 
as  the  last  of  them. 

Prose  Jrom  1579  to  1660. — With  all  the  unevenac»  of  poetry, 
the  sense  of  style,  of  a  standard,  is  everywh^e;  felicity  is  never 
far  off.  Prose  also  is  full  of  genius,  but  it  is  more  disfigured 
than  verse  by  aberraiion  and  wa^ed  power.  A  cenOral,  dassk, 
durable,  adaptive  prose  had  been  attained  by  Machiavelli, 
and  by  Amyot  and  Calvin,  before  1 550.  In  England  it  was  only 
to  become  distinct  after  x66o.  Vocabulary,  sentence-structure, 
paragraph,  idiom  and  rhythm  were  in  a  state  of  unchartered 
freedom,  and  thehfatwy  of  their  crystalHiaitfon  is  not  yet  written. 
But  in  more  than  compensation  there  is  a  company  of  prose 
masters,  from  Florio  and  Hooker  to  Milton  and  Clarendon,  not 
one  of  whom  clearly  or  fully  anticipates  the  modem  style,  and 
who  claim  all  the  closer  study  that  their  special  virtues  have  been 
for  ever  lost^  They  seem  fardier  away  from  us  than  the  poets 
around  them.  The  verse  of  Shakespeare  is  near  to  us,  for  its 
tradition  has  persisted;  his  prose,  the  most  natural  and  noble 
of  his  age,  is  far  away,  for  its  tradition  has  not  persisted.  One 
reason  of  this  difference  is  that  English  prose  tried  to  do  more 
work  than  that  of  France  and  Italy;  it  tried  the  work  of  poetry; 
and  it  often  did  that  better  than  it  did  the  normal  work  of  prose. 
This  overflow  of  the  imaginative  spirit  gave  power  and  elasticity 
to  prose,  but  made  its  task  of'  finding  equilibrium  the  harder. 
Moreover,  pnae  in  England  was  for  long  a  natural  growth,  never 
much  affeaed  by  critical  or  academic  canons  as  in  France; 
and  when  it  did  submit  to  canons,  the  result  was  oftep  merely 
manner.  The  tendons  and  sinews  of  the  language,  still  in  its 
addescent  power  and  bewilderment,  were  long  unset;  that  is, 
the  parts  of  speech — noun  and  verb,  epithet  and  adverb---were  in 
freer  interchange  than  at  any  period  afterwards.  The  build, 
length  and  cadence  of  a  complex  sentence  were  habitually 
elaborate;  and  yet  they  were  disorganized,  so  that  only  the  ear 
of  a  master  could  regulate  them.  The  law  of  taste  and  measure, 
perhaps  through  some  national  disability,  was  long  unperceived. 
Prose,  in  fact,  could  never  be  sure  of  doing  the  day's  work  in  the 
right  fashion.  Tlie  cross-currents  of  pedantry  in  the  midst  of 
simplicity,  the  distrust  of  clear  plain  brevity,  which  was  apt  to  be 
affected  when  it  came,  the  mimicries  of  foreign  fashions,  and  the 
quaintness  and  cumbrousness  of  so  much  average  writing, 
make  it  easier  to  classify  Renaissance  prose  by  its  interests  than 
by  its  styles. 

The  Elizabethan  novel  wps  always  unhappily  mannered,  and 
is-  therdbre  dead.  It  fed  the  drama,  which  devoured  it.  The 
fl«ae*«&  ^^  ^^  Boccaccio,  Bandello,  Cinthio,  Margaret  of 

Navarre,  and  others  were  purveyed,  as  remarked 
above,  in  the  foigotten  treasuries  of  Painter,  Pettie,  Fenton 
and  Whetstone,  and  many  of  these  works  or  their  originals 
filled  a  shelf  in  the  playwrights'  libraries.    The  first  of  famous 

English  novels,  Lyly's  Bupkues  (iS78)>  ao<l  its  sequel 

Euphues  and  his  England,  are  documents  of  form. 

They  are  commended  by  a  certain  dapper  shrewdness 
of  observation  and  an  almost  witty  priggery,  not  by  any 
real  beauty  or  deep  feeling.  Euphuism,  of  which  Lyly  was 
only  the  patentee,  not  the  inventor,  strikes  partly  back  to  the 
Spaniard  Guevara,  and  was  a  model  for  some  years  to  many 
followers  like  Lodge  and  Greene.  It  did  not  merely  provide 
Falstaff  with  a  pattern  for  mock-moral  diction  and  vegetable 
similes.  It  genuinely  helped  to  organize  the  En|^^  sentence, 
complex  or  co-ordinate,  and  the  talk  of  Portia  and  Rosalind 
shows  what  could  be  made  oilt.  By  the  arch-euphuists,  clauses 
and  clusters  of  clauses  were  paired  for  parallel  or  contra^,  with 
the  beat  of  emphatic  alliteration  on  the  corresponding  parts  of 
4)eech  in  each  constituent  clause.  This  was  a  useful  discipline 
for  prose  in  its  period  of  groping.  Sidney's  incomposite  and 
imfimshed  Arcadia^  written  1580-1581,  despite  its  painful  forced 
antitheses,  is  sprinkled  with  lovely  ihythms,  with  pleasinj; 
formal  landscapes,  and  even  with  Impassioned  sentiment  and 
situation,  through  which  the  writer's  eager  and  fretted  spirit 
shines.    Both  these  stories,  like  those  of  Greene  and -Lodge, 
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^how  by  their  somewhat  affecftd,  edited  deKneatioii  of  fi^e  and 
their  oovtly  tone  that  they  were  meant  in  chief  for  the  eyes  of 
ladies,  who  were  excluded  alike  ftom  the  stage  and  bom  Its 
audience.  Nasbe's  drastic  and  photographic  tale  of  mascufiae  life, 
Jack  WHioHf  ^r  The  Unfortunate  Troeetler,  stands  almost  akm^, 
but  some  of  the  gap  is  filled  by  the  contemporary  pamphlets, 
sometimes- vivid,  often  full  of  fierce  or  mattdli&  dedunatlon,  of 
Nashe  himself — by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  group—and  of 
Greene,  Dekker  and  Nicholas  Breton.  Thus  the  English  novel 
was  a  minor  passing  fonn;  the  leisurely  and  amorous  romance 
went  on  in  this  next  centiiry,  owing  laigely  to  French  jnfln^n^y 
and  example. 

In  criticism,  England  may  almost  be  counted  with  the  minor 
Latin  countries.  Sidney,  in  his  Defence  of  Poesy  (1595,  wrifteft 
about  1580),  and  Jonson,  in  his  Discaeesies,  offer  a  criil^m. 
well-inspired  and  lofty  resUtement  of  the  current  ' 

answers  to  the  current  questkms,  but  could  give  no  account 
of  the  actual  creative  writing  of  the  time.  To  defend  the 
"truth"  of  poetry-^^hich  was  identified  with  all  inventive 
writing  and  not  aofy  with  verse  poetry  was  saddled  with  the 
work  of  science  and  instruction.  To  defend  its  character  It 
was  treated  as  a  delij^tful  but  deliberate  bait  to  good  behaviouc, 
a  theory  at  best  only  true  of  allegory  and  didactic  verse.  The 
real  relation  of  tragedy  to  spiritual  things,  which  is  admittedly 
shown,  however  hard  its  definition,  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  n* 
critic  for  centuries  tried  to  fathom.  One  of  the  chief  quanela 
turned  on  metric.  A  few  lines  that  Sidney  and  Cam{rion  wrote 
on  what  they  thought  the  system  of  Latin  quantity  are  really 
musical.  This  theory,  already  raised  by  Asduun,  made  a  stir; 
at  first  in  the  group  of  Harvey,  Sidney,  Dyer  and  Spoiser,  cafled 
the  "  Areopagus,"  an  informal  attempt  to  copy  the  Italian 
academies;  and  it  was  revived  on  the  brink  of  the  reign  of  James. 
But  Daniel's  firm  and  eloquent  Defence  of  Rhymang  (160?)  was 
not  needed  to  persuade  the  poets  to  continue  rhynung  in  syllabi^ 
verse.  The  stricter  view  of  the  nature  and  daasifitation  of  poetry, 
and  of  the  dramatic  unity  of  action,  is  concisely  given,  partly 
by  Jonson,  partly  by  Bacon  in  his  Adeancement  of  Letmn/itg  and 
De  AMgmeniis;  and  Jonson,  besides  passing  his  famed  judgments 
on  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  enriched  our  critical  vocabufauy 
from  the  Roman  rhetoricians.  Schohotic  and  ■'^h^  ma&uaK 
like  Webbe's  Discowae  of  Poeiry  and  the  AH  of  Englisk  Poeif 
C1589)  asdrbed  to  Puttenham,  conoe  in  the  rear. 

The  translators  count  for  moee  than  the  critics;  the  line  of 
their  great  achievements  from  Bemers'  FroistaH  (1503-1531) 
to  Urquhart's  Rabelais  (1653)  is  never  broken  long; 
and  though  their  lives  are  often  obscure,  their  Bumber  /gH!^ 
witnesses  to  that  far-spread  diffusion  of  the  talent 
for  English  prose,  which  the  wealth  of  En^ish  poetry  is  apt  to 
hide.  The  typical  craftsiman  in  thb  field,  Phitemon  HoUaoid* 
translated  I^vy,  Pliny,  Suetotnus,  Platavch's  U^als  and 
Camden's  Britannia,  and  his  fount  oi  English  is  of  the  amplest 
and  purest.  North,  in  his  translation,  nMde  from  Ano^et'^ 
classic  French,  of  Plutarch's  Lives  (1579),  disclosed  one  of  the 
master-works  of  old  e]umple;  Florio,  in  Montaigne's  Essay$ 
(1603),  the  charter  of  the  new  freedom  of  mental  eqJoratioa; 
and  Shelton,  in  Don  Quixote  (161  s),  the  chief  tragi-comto 
creation  of  continental  prose.  These  visions,  if  b^y  no  means 
accurate  in  the  letter,  were  adequate  in  point  of  soul  and  style 
to  their  great  originals;  and  the  English  dress  of  Tacitus  (<S9i)* 
Apuleius,  Heliodorus,  Commines,  Celestina  and  many  others, 
is  so  good  and  often  so  sumptuous  a  fabric,  that  oq  single  class 
of  prose  authors,  from  the  time  of  More  to  that  of  Drydcn, 
exceb  the  prose  translators,  unless  it  be  the  Anglican  preachers. 
Their  matter  is  given  to  them,  and  with  it  a  certain  standani 
of  form,  so  that  their  natural  strength  and  richness  of  phmss 
are  controlled  vrithout  being  deadened.  But  the  want  of  sucb 
control  is  seen  in  the  many  pamphleteers,  who  are  the  journalists 
of  the  time,  and  are  often  also  playwrights  or  talc-tellccs,  divines 
or  politicians,  llie  writings,  for  instance,  of  the  hectic,  satiric 
and  graphic  Thomas  Nashe,  run  at  one  extreme  into  fiction,  an4 
at  the  other  into  the  virulent  rag-sheets  of  the  Marprciat* 
controvert,  which  is  of  historical  and  social  but  not  of  artistic 
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note,  being  only  a  fragment  of  that  vast  mass  of  disputatious 
Kterature,  which  now  seems  grotesque,  excitable  or  dull. 

Richard  Hooker's  Lavs  of  EccUsiasHcal  Polity  (1594-1597), 
an  accepted  defence  of  the  Anglican  position  against  Geneva 
and  Rome,  is  the  first  theological  work  of  note  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  the  first  of  note  since  Wycliffe 
written  by  an  Englishman.  It  is  a  plea  for  reason  as  one  of  the 
safe  and  lawful  guides  to  the  faith ;  but  it  also  speaks  with  admir- 
able temper  and  large  feeling  to  the  ceremonial  and  aesthetic 
sense.  The  First  Book,  the  scaffolding  of  the  treatise,  discusses 
the  nature  of  law  at  large;  but  Hooker  hardly  has  pure  specu- 
lative power,  and  the  language  had  not  yet  learnt  to  move 
easily  in  abstract  trains  of  thought.  In  its  ehboration  of  clause 
and  period,  in  its  delicate  resonant  eloquence.  Hooker's  style 
is  Ciceronian;  but  his  inversions  and  mazes  of  subordinate 
sentence  somewhat  rack  the  genius  of  Eng^h.  Later  divines 
like  Jeremy  Taylor  had  to  disintegrate,  since  they  could  not 
wield,  this  admirable  but  over-complex  eloquence.  The  sermons 
^i6ai'i63i)  of  Donne  have  the  mingled  strangeness  and  in- 
timacy of  his  verse,  and  their  subtle  iame,  imaginative  tenacity, 
ftnd  hold  upon  the  springs  of  awe  make  them  unique.  Hiough 
ivitbomt  artificial  symmetry,  their  sentences,  are  intricately 
bainnonized,  in  strong  contrast  to  such  pellet-like  dauses  as  these 
vi  the  learned  Lan^ot  Andrewes,  who  was  Donne's  younger 
contemporary  and  the  subject  of  Milton's  Latin  epitaph. 

With  Frauds  Bacon  (i  561-1636)  English  philosophy  began 
its  unbroken  courae  and  took  its  long-delayed  rank  in  Europe. 
His  prose,  of  which  he  is  the  fint  high  and  various 
master  in  English,  was  shaped  and  ocrfoured  by  his 
bent  as  orator  and  pleader,  by  his  immixture  in  affairs,  by  his 
speculative  brain,  and  by  bis  use  and  estimate  of  Latin.  In  his 
conscious  craftsmanship, his  intellectual  confideaceand  curiosity, 
Jms  divining  faith  in  tire  future  of  scfenoe,  and  his  resolve  to  fallow 
the  leadings  of  nature  and  experience  unswervingly;  In  his  habit 
of  storing  and  using  up  his  experience,  and  in  his  wide  wordty 
insii^t,  crystallized  in  maxim,  he  suggests  a  kind  of  Goethe, 
without  the  poetic  hand  or  the  capacity  for  love  and  lofty 
loffering.  He  saw  all  nature  in  a  map,  and  wished  to  understand 
4Um1  control  ber  by  outwitting  the  "  idols,"  or  inherent  paralysing 
frailties  of  the  human  judgment.  He  planned  but  could  not 
iifttsh  a  great  cycle '4f  books  in  order  to  realize  this  conception. 
The  D»  A  ugmeniis  Scitnliarum  ( 1623)  expanded  from  the  English 
Advancamnl  of  Kruwlatge  (1605)  draws  the  ihap;  the  Novum 
Qrgtttuhn  (1620)  sets  out  the  errors  of  scholasticism  and  the 
m^bods  of  inductive  logic;  the  New  Atlantis  sketches  an  ideally 
equipped  and  moralized  scientific  conoonunity.  Bacon  slmred 
with  the  great  minds  of  his  century  the  notion  that  Latin  would 
outlast  afty  veinacular  tongue,  and  committed  his  chief  scientific 
writings  to  a  Latin  which  is  alive  and  splendid  and  his  own,  and 
which  also  disciplined  and  ennobled  his  En^^h.  The  Essays 
(1597,  i6x^  1645)  are  his  hfeiong,  gradually  accumulated 
dia^  of  hb  opinions  on  hiuttan  life  and  business.  These  famous 
compositions  are  often  aadly  mechanical.  They  are  chippings 
and  basketings  of  maxims  and  quotations,  and  of  anecdotes, 
often  dassical,  put  together  inductively,  or  rather  by  "  simple 
enumeration  "  of  the  pros  and  cons.  Still  they  are  the  honest 
notes  of  a^  practical  observer  and  statesman,  disenchanted — 
why  not?--wiLh  mankind,  concerned  with  cause  and  effect 
rather  than  with  right  and  wrong,  wanting  the  finer  faith  and 
insight  imo  men  and  womea»  but  full  of  reality^  touched  with 
melancholy,  and  redeeming  some  arid,  small  and  pretentious 
counsels  by  many  that  are  lai^e  and  wise.  Though  sometimes 
betraying  the  workshop.  Bacon's  style,  at  its  best,  is  infallibly 
expressive;  like  Milton's  angelsy  it  is  **  dilated  or  condensed  ** 
according  to  its  purposes.  In  youth  and  age  alike.  Bacon 
commanded  the  piost  opposite  patlcms  anidextreBMs  of  prose — 
the  curt  maxim,. balanced  in  antithesis  or  triplet,  or  standing 
solitary;  the  sumptuous,  satisfying  and  brocaded  period;  the 
nwvements  of  exposition,  oratory,  pleading  and  narrative). 
The  History  of  Henry  VII.  (162a),  written  after  his  fall  from 
office,  is  in  form  as  well  as  insight  and  mastery  of  material  the 
nne  historical  classic  in  English  before  Clartndon.    Bacon's 
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musical  scn^  for  the  vahie  and  placing  of  splendid  words  and 
proper  names  resembles  Marlowe's.  But  the  master  of  mid- 
.Renaissance  prose  is  Shakespeare;  with  him  it  becomes  the 
voice  of  finer  and  more  impassioned  spirits  than  Bacon's — thd 
voice  of  Rosalind  and  Hamlet.  And  the  eulogist  of  both  men, 
Ben  Jonson,  must  be  named  in  their  company  for  his  senatorial 
weight  and  dignity  of  ethical  counsel  and  critical  maxim. 

As  the  Stuart  rule  declined  and  fell,  prose  became  enriched  from 
five  chief  sources:  from  philosoi^y,  whether  formal  or  un- 
methodical; from  theology  and  preaching  and  p<rfitical  dispute; 
from  the  poetical  contemplation  of  death;  from  the  observation 
of  men  and  manners;  and  from  antiquarian  scholarship  and 
history.  As  In  France,  where  the  first  three  of  these  kinds  of 
writings  ffourished,  it  was  a  time  rather  of  individual  great 
writers  than  of  any  admitted  pattern  or  common  ideal  of  prose 
form,  although  in  France  this  pattern  was  always  dcarlier 
defined.  The  mental  energy,  meditative  depth,  and  throbbing 
brilliant  colour  of  the  English  drama  passed  with  its  decay  over 
into  prose.  But  Latin  was  still  often  the  supplanter.  the  treatise 
of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  De  Verilate,  of  note  in  the  early 
history  of  Deismy  and  much  of  the  writing  of  the  ambidextrous 
Thomas  Hobbes,  are  in  Latin.  In  this  way  Latin 
disciplined  Englbh  once  more,  though  it  often  tempted 
men  of  genius  away  from  English.  The  Leviathan  (1651)  with  its 
oHnpanion  books  on  Human  Nature  and  Liberty,  and  Hobbes* 
explosive  dialogue  on  the  civil  wars,  Behemoth  (1679),  have  the 
bitter  concision  of  Tacitus  and  the  clearness  of  a  half-relief  in 
bronze.  Hobbes'  q>e€ulations  on  the  human  animal,  the  sodat 
contract,  the  absdute  power  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  sub- 
servience «wed  to  the  sovereign  by  the  Church  or  "  Kingdom  of 
Darkness,"  enraged  all  parties,  and  left  their  track  on  the  thought 
and  contrevenial  literature  of  the  century.  With  Ben  Jonson 
and  the  jurist  Sdden  (whose  English  can  be  judged  from  his 
TahU  Talk),  Hobbes  anticipates  the  brief  and  clear  sentence- 
structure  of  the  next  age,  though  not  its  social  ease  and  amenity 
of  form.  But  his  grandeur  is  not  that  of  a  poet,  and  the  poeticsd 
prose  is  the  most  distinctive  kind  of  this  period.  It  is 
eloquent  above  oil  on  death  and  the  vanity  of  human 
aSairs;  its  scdemn  tehor  prolongs  the  reflections  of 
Claudio,  of  Fletcher's  Philaster,  or  of  Spenser's  Despair.  It  is 
exemplified  in  Bacon's  Essay  O/DniM,  in  the  anonymous  descant 
on  the  same  subject  wrongly  once  ascribed  to  him,  in  Donne's 
plea  for  suicide,  in  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,  In  Drummond's 
Cypress  Grove  (1623),  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  sermons  and  Hofy 
DyiH  (r^50>  and  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  C7m-^«ria/  (1658)  and 
Letter  to  a  Friends  Its  usual  vesture  Is  a  long  purple  period, 
Credy  Latinized,  though  Browne  equally  commands  the  form  of 
solemn  and  monumental  epigram.  He  is  also  free  from  the 
dejection  that  wraps  round  the  other  writen  on  the  subject, 
and  a  holy  quamtness  and  gusto  relieve  his  ruminations.  The 
Relipo  Medici  (1642),  quintessentiaUykamed,  wise  and  splendid, 
is  the  fullest  memorial  of  his  power.  Amongst  modem  profe 
writera,  De  Quincey  is  his  only  true  rival  in  musical  sensibifity 
to  words. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  the  last  great  English  casuist  and  schoolman, 
and  one  of  the  first  pleaden  for  religious  tolerance  (in  his  Liberty 
of  Prophesying,  1647),  i«  above  all  a  preacher;  tender,  ^^ 
intricate,  copious,  inexhaustible  in  image  and  reyZ 
picturesque  quotation.  From  the  classics,  from  the 
East,  from  the  animal  world,  from  the  life  of  men  and  children, 
his  ilhistrations  flow,  without  end  or  measure.  He  i^  a  master  of 
the  lingering  cadence,  which  soara  upward  and  onward  on  iu 
coupled  chnKcs,  as  on  balanced  ii^descent  wings,  and  is  found 
long  after  in  his  scholar  Ruakin.  Imaginative  force  of  another 
kind  pervades  Robert  Burton's  A  natemy  of  Metanckety 
(1611),  where  the  humorous  mednon  refracts  end- 
colours  eveiy  ny  of  the  rsduse's  far-travelled  spirit.  The  mass 
of  Latin  dtation,  woven,  not  cpiilted,  mto  Burton's  style,  Is 
another  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  cosmopolitan  language. 
Burton  and  Browne  owe  much  to  the  pre-criticol  learning  of 
their  time,  which  yields  up  such,  precious  savoura  to  their  fancy, 
that  IPS  Boy  he  thaakfalfoi  the  dalny  of  more  pKdse  science  and 
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9clu>lanhip.  Fancy,  too,  of  a  suddcner  and  wittier  sort,  pre- 
MTvessoxne  of  the  ample  labours  of  Thomas  Puller,  which  are 
scattered  over  the  years  1631-1662;  and  the  Lives  and  Complcat 
Angler  (1653)  of  Izaak  Walton  arc  unspoilt,  happy  or  pious  pieces 
of  idyllic  prose.  No  adequate  note  on  the  secular  or  sacred 
learning  of  the  time  can  here  bo  giveil;  on  Camden,  with  his  vast 
erudition,  historical,  antiquarian  and  comparatively  critical 
{Britannia^  in  Latin,  1586);  or  on  Ussher,  with  his  patristic  and 
chronological  learning,  one  of  the  many  sawrUs  of  the  Anglican 
church.  Other  divines  of  the  same  camp  pleaded,  in  a  plainer 
style  than  Taylor,  for  freedom  of  personal  judgment  And  against 
the  multiplying  of  "  vitals  in  religion  '*;  the  chief  were  ChUling- 
worth,  one  of  the  closest  of  English  apologists,  in  his  Religion  of 
Protestants  (1638),  and  John  Hales  of  Eton.  The  Platonists,  or 
rather  Plotinists,  of  Cambridge,  who  form  a  curious  digression  in 
the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  produced  two  writers,  John 
Smith  and  Henry  More,  of  an  exalted  and  esoteric  prose,  more 
directly  inspired  by  Greece  than  any  other  of  the  time;  and  their 
champion  of  erudition.  Cud  worth,  in  his  Trut  InieUictuol  System, 
gave  some  form  to  their  doctrine. 

Above  the  vast  body  of  pamphlets  and  disputatious  writing 
that  form  the  historian's  material  stands  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of 
•  Clarendon's  History  of  the  MebelUon,  printed  in  1702- 

1704,  thirty  years  after  his  death.  Historical  writing 
hitherto,  but  for  Bacon's  Henry  VII.,  had  been  tentative  though 
profuse.  Raleigh's  vast  disquisition  upon  all  things,  The  History 
of  the  World  (1614),  survives  by  passages  and  poetic  splendours; 
gallantly  written  second-hand  works  like  Knollcs's  History  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  rhetorical  History  of  the  Long  Parliament  by 
May,  had  failed  to  give  England  rank  with  France  and  Italy. 
Clarendon's  book,  one  of  the  greatest  of  memoirs  and  most  vivid 
of  portrait-galleries,  spiritually  unappreciative  of  the  other  side, 
but  full  of  a  subtle  discrimination  of  character  and  poUtical 
motive,  brings  its  author  into  line  with  Rtiz  and  Saint^Simon, 
the  watchers  and  recorders  and  sometimes  the  makers  of  con- 
temporary history.  Clarendon's  Life,  above  aU  the  picture  of 
Falkland  and  his  friends,  is  a  personal  record  of  the  delightful 
sort  In  which  England  wos  thus  far  infertile.  He  is  the  last  old 
master  of  prose,  using  and  sustaining  the  bng,  sinuous  sentence, 
un«'orkable  in  weaker  hands.  He  is  the  last,  for  Milton's 
polemic  prose,  hurled  from,  the  of^toslte  camp,  was 
written  between  1643  and  1660.  Whether  reviling 
bishops  or  royal  privilege  or  indissoluble  monogamy, 
or  recalling  his  own  youth  and  aims;  or  claiming  liberty  for 
^nt  in  Areopagitica  (1644);  in  his  demonic  defiances,  or 
angelic  calls  to  arms,  or  his  animal  eruptions  of  spite  and  hatred, 
Milton  leaves  us  with  a  sense  of  the  motive  energies  that  were  to 
be  transformed  into  Paradise  Lost  and  Samson,  His  sentences 
are  ungainly  and  often  inharmonious,  but  often  irresistible;  he 
rigidly  withstood  the  tendencies  of  form,  in  prose  as  in  verse,  that 
Dryden  was  to  represent,  and  thus  was  true  to  his  own  literaiy 
dynasty. 

A  special  outlying  position  belongs  to  the  Authorized  Version 
(161 1 )  of  the  Bible,  the  late  fruit  of  the  long  toil  that  had  begun 
1^  with  Tyndale's,  and,  on  the  side  of  style,  with  the 

Author'  Wycliffite  translations.  More  scholarly  than  all  the 
^f^.__  preceding  versions  which  it  utilized,  it  won  its  in- 
comparable  form,  not  so  much  be<»ase  of  the 
"grand  style  that  was  in  the  air,"  which  would  have  been 
the  worst  of  models,  as  because  the  style  had  been  already 
tested  and  ennobled  by  generations  of  translators.  Its  effect 
on  poetry  and  letters  was  for  some  time  far  smaller  than  its 
effect  on  the  national  life  at  large,  but  it  was  the  greatest 
uanslation— being  of  a  whole  literature,  or  rather  of  two 
literatures— 4n  an  age  of  great  traasktions. 

Some  other  kinds  of  writing  soften  the  transition  to  Restoration 
prose.  The  vast  catalogue  of  Characters  numbers  hundreds  of 
titles.  Deriving  from  Theophrastus,  who  was  edited  by  Casaubon 
in  1592,  they  are  yet  another  Renaissance  form  that  Engtand 
shared  with  France.  But  in  English  hands,  failing  a  La  Bmyit* 
—in  Hall's,  in  Overbury's,  even  in  those  of  the  gay  and  skilful 
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of  the  attributes  and  oddities  of  a  type  or  calling.  It  is  to  the 
Jonsonian  drama  of  humours  what  the  Pens^,  or  detached 
remark,  practised  by  Bishop  Hall  and  later  by  Butler  and 
Halifax,  is  to  the  Essay.  .  These  works  tended  long  to  be  common- 
place or  didactic,  as  the  popular  Resolves  of  Owen  Feltham  shows. 
Cowley  was  the  first  essayist  to  come  down  from  the  desk  and 
talk  as  to  his  equals  in  easy  phrases  of  middle  length.  A  time  of 
dissension  was  not  the  b«t  for  this  kind  of  peaceful,  jletachcd 
writing.  The  letters  of  James  Howell,  the  autobiography  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbury,  and  the  memoirs  of  Kenelm  Digby 
belong  rather  to  the  older  and  more  mannered  than  to  the  more 
modem  form,  though  Howell's  English  is  in  the  plainer  and 
quicker  mavement* 

IV.  RESTOxAnoN  Period 

Literature  from  1660  to  ijoo, — The  Renausance  of  letters  ui 
England  entered  on  a  fresh  and  pecoliar  phase  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  century*  The  balance  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
power  in  Europe  had  completely  shifted  since  1580.  In^ration 
had  died  down  in  Italy,  and  its  older  classics  were  no  longer  a 
stimulus.  The  ^lanish  drama  had  flourished,  but  its  influence 
though  real  was  scattered  and  indirect.  The  Germanic  countries 
were  slowly  emerging  into  literature;  England  they  scarce)^ 
touched.  But  the  Uterary  empire  of  France  began  to  dedaije 
itself  both  in  Northern  and  Southern  lands,  and  within  half  a 
century  was  assured.  Under  this  empire  the  English  genius 
partly  fell,  though  it  soon  asserted  its  own  equality,  and  by  1720 
had  so  reacted  upon  France  as  more  than  to  repay  the  debt. 
Thus  between  1660  and  x7oois|»epared  a  temporary  dual  control 
of  European  letters.  But  in  the  age  of  Dryden  France 
gave  England  more  than  it  received;  it  gave  mote  jtofliwarti 
than  it  had  ever  given  since  the  ageof  Chaucer.  During 
Charles  II.'s  days  Racine,  MoUdre,  La  Fontaine  and  Bossuet 
ran  the  best  of  their  course.  Cavalier  exiles  like  Waller,  Cowle>- 
and  Hobbes  had  come  back  from  the  winter  of  their  dhcontent 
in  Paris,  and  Saint-Evremond,  the  typical  hel  ex^ri^  and  critic, 
settled  long  in  England.  A  vast  body  of  translations  from  the 
French  is  recounted,  including  latterly  the  worksof  the  Protestant 
refugees  printed  in  the  free  Low  Countries  or  in  En^and.  Natui^ 
ally  this  influence  told  most  strongly  on  the  sodal  fonns  of  verse 
and  prose — upon  comedy  and  satire,  upon  criticism  and  maxim 
and  epigram,  while  it  also  affected  theology  and  thought.  And 
this  meant  tiie  Renaissance  once  more,  still  unexhausted,  only 
working  less  immediately  and  in  fresh  if  nauower  chaimeb. 
Greek  literature,  Plato  and  Homer  and  the  dramatists,  beoime 
dimmer;  the  secondary  forms  of  Latin  poetry  came  to  the  fore^ 
especially  those  of  Juvenal  and  the  satirists,  and  the  pedestris 
sermo,  epistolary  and  critical,  of  Horace.  These  had  some  direct 
influence,  as  Ihyden's  translation  of  them,  accompanying  his 
Virgil  and  Lucretius,  may  show.  But  they  came  commended 
by  Boileau,  their  chief  modemizer,  and  in  their  train  was  the 
kshion  of  gallant,  epigrammatic  and  social  verse.  The  tragedy 
of  Comeille  and  Racine,  developed  originally  from  the  Senecaa 
drama,  contended  with  the  traditions  of  Shakespeare  and 
Fletcher,  and  was  reinforced  by  that  of  the  correcter  Jonson,  is 
shaping  the  new  theatre  of  England.  The  French  codifiers^ 
who  were  often  also  the  distorters,  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  and 
Horace's  Ars  poHica,  furnished  a  canonical  body  of  criticism 
on  the  epic  and  the  drama,  to  which  Dryden  is  half  a  disciple 
and  half  a  rebeL  All  this  implied  at  once  a  loss  of  the  larger  aiod 
fuller  inspirations  of  poetry,  a  decadence  in  ita  great  and  primaiy 
forms,  epic,  lyric  and  tragic,  and  a  disposition,  in  default  of  su^ 
creative  power,  to  turn  and  take  stock  of  past  production.  Ia 
England,  therefore,  it  is  theaga  of  sitoondary  verse  and  of  nascent, 
often  searching  criticism. 

The  same  critical  spirit  was  also  whetted  in  the  fields  of  sdeac« 
and  speculation,  which  the  war  and  the  Puritan  rule  had  not 
encouraged.  The  activities  of  the  newly-founded 
Royal  Society  told  directly  upon  literature,  and 
counted  poworfuUy  in  the  organization  of  a  dear, 
nnifora  prose— the  "  close,  naked,  natural  way  of 
ipwiMpg,"  whkli  the  Idstorian  of  the  Society,  Sprat,  dtes  M 
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^Mt  pf  tti  pBograiiime.  And  the  style  of  Sprat«  m  of  tdcBtific 
mMteti  like  Newtoa  and  Ray  the  botanist,  it»elf  attesu  the 
change..,  A  time  of  profound  and  peaceful  and  fruitful  scientific 
lahottr  began;  the  whole  of  Newton^s  Prindpia  appeared  in 
1687;  the  dzeam  of  Bacon  came  nearer,  and  England  was  kis 
inlated  fron  the  international  work  of  knowled^  The  qpirit 
of  method  and  ohaervation  and  induction  spread  over  the  whole 
iekl  of  thought  and  was  typified  in  John  Locke,  whose  Esiay^ 
concemmg  Human  UnditrsiandiHg  came  out  in  English  in  1690, 
and  who  applied  the  same  deeply  sagadoue  and  cautious  calculus 
to  education  and  religion  and  the  "  conduct  of  the  understand* 
iBg.**  But  his  works,  though  their  often  mellow  and  dignified 
style  has  been  ignorantly  uiKleffated,  also  show  the  change  in 
philosophic  writhig  since  Uobbes.  The  old  ghuuleur  and 
pugnacity  are  gone;  the  imaginative  i^y  of  science,  or  quasi* 
science,  on  the  literature  of  reflection  is  gone;  the  eccentrics, 
the  fantasts,  the  dreamers  are  gone,  or  oi^y  survive  in  curious 
transitsoBal  writers  like  Joseph  Ghnvil  (.SixpsU  scimUJUa,  1665) 
m  Timmas  Burnet  {Sacred  Tke«ry  ^  tiu  Earth,  1684).  This 
change  was  in  part  a  conscious  and  an  angry  change,  as  is  dear 
Irem  the  attacks  made  in  Samud  Butler's  Hudibras  (x663'i668) 
Upon  sdiolnstic  verbiage,  astrology,  fanatical  sects  and  their 
tfsputes,  poetic  and  *' heroic*'  enthusiasm  and  intellectual 
widm. 

Before  the  Restoration  men  of  letters,  with  signal  exceptions 
Uke  hUltonand  MarveU,  had  been  Cavalier,  courtly  and  Anglican 
^^  in  their  sympathies.  The  CivU  War  had  scattered  them 
^^T^^  away  from  the  capital,  which,  despite  Milton's  dream 
in  AnopatJiUta  of  its  humming  and  surging  «ni^:gies, 
had  ocased  to  be,  what  it  BOW  again  became,  the  natural 
haunt  and  Aialto  of  authocs.  The  taste  of  the  new  king  and 
court  served  to  raUy  them.  Chaxlca  IL  relished  Hvdibrai,  used 
«]id.  pensioned  Dryden,  sat  under  Barrow  and  South  and  beard 
them  with  appreciation,  countenanced  science,  visited  comedieSf 
and  heU  his  own  in  talk  by  mother-wit,  Letteo  became  the 
pastime,  and  therefore  one  0^  the  more  serious  pursuits,  of  men 
of  quality,  who  soon  eoccelkd  in  song  and  light  scarifying  verse 
and  comedy,  and  took  their  own  tragedies  and  criticisms  gimvdy. 
Poetry  under  such  auspices  became  gallant  and  social,  and  also 
personal  and  partisan;  and  satire  was  soon  its  most  vital  form, 
wkk  the  accessories  of  complimeat,  rhymed  pc^ulsr  argumenta* 
tion  and  degy.  The  social  and  conversational  instinct  was  the 
master^influence  in  prose.  It  produced  a  subtle  but  fundamental 
change  in  the  attitude  of  author  to  reader;  Proie  came  nearer 
to  living  speech,  it  became  more  dviXand  natural  and  persuasive, 
nnd  this  not  least  in  the  pulpit.  The  sense  of  ennui,  or  boredomi 
.which  seemed  as  unknown  in  the  earlier  part  td  the  century  as 
it  is  to  the  modem  German,  became  strongly  developed,  and 
prose  was  much  improved  by  the  fear  of  proi^king  it.  In  all 
these  ways  the  Restoration  .accompanied  and  quickened  a 
speedier  and  greater  change  in  letters  than  any  political  event  in 
English  history  since  the  leign  of  Alfred,  when  prose  itself  was 
created. 

The  formal  change  in  prase  can  thus  be  assigned  to  no  one 
writer,  for  the  good  reasw  that  it  presupppses  a  change  of 
spdken  style  lying  deeper  than  any  personal  influence. 
If  we  begin  with  the  writing  tbst  is  nearest  living 
talk-Hhe  letters  c<  Otway  or  Lady  Rachd  Russell, 
or  the  diary  of  Pepys  (1659^x669) — that  supreme  disclosure 
of  oiir  mother«eatth--or  the  evidcaoe  in  a  state  trial,  or  the 
dialogoe  ia  the  more  aatucal  comedies;  if  we  then  work  upwards 
through  some  o<  the  plainer  kinds  of  authorship,  like  the  less 
sfamgy  of  L'Estrange's  pamphlets,  or  Burnet's  History  of  Uy 
Ow»  Ttsie,  a  soHd  V^iig  aemoir  of  historical  value,4mtil  we  reach 
really  adodrable  or  lasting  prose  Uke  Dryden's  Frt^au  to  his 
/•Mex  (1700),  or  the  maxims  el  HalifaiE;~if  we  do  this,  we  are 
aware,  amid  all  varieties,  survivals  and  reversions^  of  a  strong 
and  rapid  drift  towards  the  style  that  we  call  soodem.  And  one 
sign  dt  this  movement  is  the  revulsion  against  any  over-saturating 
oC  the  working,  daily  language,  and  even  of  the  language  of  appeal 
--and eloquence,  with  the  Latin  element.  In  Barrow  and  Glanvi^ 
ainseinrisnti  ei  Tayioff  and  Browne,  many  Latinised  words  remain, 
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which  were  soon  expelled  from  style  like  f oreigi  bodies  from  an 
organism.  As  in  the  mid-sixteenth  and  the  mid-dgbteenth 
century,  the  process  is  visible  by  which  the  Latin  vocabulary 
and  Latin  complication  of  sentence  first  gathers  strength,  and 
then,  though  not  without  leaving  its  traces,  is  forced  to  ebb. 
The  instinct  of  the  best  writers  secured  this  result,  and  secured 
it  for  good  and  all.  In  Dryden's  diction  there  is  a  nearly  perfect 
balance^and  harmony  of  learned  and  native  constituents,  and  a 
sensitive  tact  in  Gallidsing;  in  his  build  of  sentence  there  is  the 
same  balance  between  curtness  or  bareness  and  complexity  or 
ungainly  leagthiness.  For  ceremony  and  compliment  he  keeps 
a  roiling  period,  for  invective  a  short  sharp  stroke  without  the 
gloves.  And  he  not  only  uses  in  general  a  sentence  of  moderate 
scale,  incliniag  to  brevity,  but  he  finds  out  its  harmonies;  he  ia 
a  seeming-cardess  but  an  absolute  master  of  rhythm.  In  delusive 
ease  he  is  unexcelled;  and  we  only  regret  that  he  could  not  have 
written  prose  ofteper  instead  of  plays.  We  should  thus,  how- 
ever, have  lost  their  prefaces,  in  which  the  bulk  and  the  best  of 
Dryden's  criticisms  appear.  From  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy 
(1668)  down  to  the  Prifau  to  Fables  (1700)  runs  a  series  of  essays: 
0»  tkt  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy ,  On  Heroic  Plays,  On 
Translated  Verse,  On  Satire  and  many  more;  which  form  the 
first  connected  body  of  criticisms  in  the  language,  and  are  nobly 
written  always.  Dryden's  prose  is  literature  as  it  stands,  and 
yet  is  talk,  and  yet  again  is  mysteriously  better  than  talk. 
The  critical  writings  of  John  Dennis  are  but  a  sincere  applicatioit 
of  the  rules  and  canons  that  were  now  becoming  conventional ; 
^ymer,  though  not  so  despicable  as  MacaiUay  said,  is  still 
more  depressing  than  Dennis;  and  for  any  critic  at  once  so 
free,  so  generous  and  so  sure  as  Dryden  we  wait  in  vain  for  a 
century. 

Three  or  four  names  ape  usually  assodated  with  Drydeii's 
in  the  work  of  reforming  or  modifying  prose:  Sprat,  Tillotson, 
Sir  William  Temple,  and  George  Savile,  marquis  of     c»mtrh' 
Halifax;  hut  the  honours  rest  with  Halifax.    Sprat,     huton  m 
though  dear  and  eaay,  has  little  range ;  Tillotson,thougb     <*•  "w 
ludd,  orderly,  and  a  very  popular  preacher,  has  little     ''**^ 
distinction ;  Temple,  the  ele^nt  essayist,  has  a  kind  of  barren 
gloss  and  fine  literary  manners,  but  very  little  to  say.    The 
political  tracts,  essays  and  maxims  of  Halifax  (died  1695)  are 
the  most  typically  modem  prose  between  Dryden  and  Swift, 
and  are  nearer  than  anything  else  to  the  best  French  writing  of 
the  same  order,  in  thdr  finality  of  epigram,  their  neatness  and 
mannerliness  and  sharpness.    The  Character  qf  a  Trimmer  and 
Adnct  to  a  Daughter  are  the  best  examples. 

Religious  literature,  Anglican  and  Puritan,  is  the  chief  remain- 
ing department  to  be  named.  The  strong,  eloquent  and  coloured 
preadring  of  Isaac  Barrow  the  mathematician,  who  pg^^g^^f^ 
died  in  1677,  is  a  survival  of  the  larger  and  older 
manner  of  the  Church.  In  its  balance  of  logic,  learning  and 
emotion,  in  its  command  alike  of  Latin  splendour  and  native 
force,  it  deserves  a  recognition  it  has  lost.  Another  athlete  of 
the  pulpit,  Robert  South,  who  is  so  often  praised  for  his  wit 
that  his  force  is  forgotten,  continues  the  lineage,  while  Tillotson 
and  the  elder  Sherlock  show  the  tendency  to  the  smoother  and 
more  Icvd  prose.  But  the  revulsion  against  strangeness  and 
fancy  and  magnificence  went  loo  far;  it  made  for  a  temporary 
bareness  and  meanness  and  disharmony,  which  had  to  be  checked 
by  Addison,  Bolingbroke  and  Berkdey.  From  what  Addisott 
saved  our  daily  written  English,  may  be  seen  in  the  vigorous 
slangy  hackwork  of  Roger  L'Estrange,  the  translator  and 
pamphleteer,  in  the  news-dieets  of  Dunton,  and  in  the  satires  of 
Tom  Brown.  These  imters  were  debasing  the  coinage  with 
their  street  journalism. 

Another  and  far  nobler  variety  of  vernacular  prose  is  found 
in  the  Puritans.  Baxter  and  Howe,  Fox  and  Bunyan,  had  the 
English  Bible  behind  them,  which  gave  them  the  best 
of  their  inspiration,  though^  first  two  of  them  were 
also  erudite  men.  Richard  Baxter,  an  immensdy 
fertile  writer,  is  best  remembered  by  those  of  his  own  fold  for 
his  Saint*s  Emlasting  Rest  (i6$o)  and  his  autobiography,  John 
Howe  for  his,  evangelical  apologia  The  Living  Temple  of  Cod 
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(1675),  Fox  for  bb  Journal  and  its  mixture  of  qnaititAesi  and 
^pturous  mysticism,  John  Bunyan,  the  least  instructed  of 
•Bamram  them  all,  is  their  only  bom  artist.  His  creed  and  point 
^^^  of  view  were  those  of  half  the  nation— the  half  that 
was  usually  inarticulate  in  literature,  or  spoke  without  style  or 
genius.  His  reading,  consbting  not  only  of  the  Bihle,  but  of  .the 
popular  allegories  of  giants,  pilgrims  and  adventure,  was  also 
that  of  his  cUss.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  of  which  the  first  part 
appeared  in  1678,  the  second  in  1684,  is  the  happy  flowering 
sport  amidst  it  growth  of  barren  plants  of  the  same  tribe.  The 
Progress  is  a  dream,  more  vivid  to  its  author  than  most  men's 
waking  memories  to  themselves;  the  emblem  and  the  thing 
signified  are  merged  at  every  point,  so  that  Christtan's  journey 
ifi  not  so  much  an  allegory  with  a  key  as  a  spiritual  vision  of  th^ 
earth  and  our  neighbours.  Grace  Abounding,  Bunyan's  diary 
of  bis  own  voyage  to  salvation,  Tke  Holy  War,  an  overloaded 
Uble  of  the  fall  and  recovery  of  mankind,  and  The  Life  and 
Vealh  of  Mr  Badman,  a  novd  telling  of  the  triumphal  earthly 
progress  of  a  scoundrelly  tradesman,  are  among  Bunyan's  other 
contributions  to  literature.  His  union  of  spiritual  intensity, 
sharp  humorous  vision,  and  power  of  simple  speedi  consum- 
mately chosen,  mark  his  work  off  alike  from  his  own  inarticulate 
public  and  from  all  other  literary  performance  of  his  time.- 

The  transition  from  the  older  to  the  newer  poetry  was  not 
abrupt.    Old  themes  and  tunes  were  slowty  disused,  others 

previously  of  lesser  mark  rose  into  favour,  and  a  few 

quite  fresh  ones  were  introduced.    The  poems  of  John 

Oldham  and  Andrew  Marvell  belong  to  both  periods. 

Both  of  them  begin  with  fantasy  and  elegy,  and  end 
with  satires,  which  indeed  are  rather  documents  than  works  of 
art.  The  monody  of  Oldham  on  his  friend  Morwent  is  pooriy 
exchanged  for  the  Satires. on  the  Jesuks  (1681),  and  the  lovely 
metaphysiod  verses  of  Marvdl  on  gardens  and  orchards  and  the 
wirituid  love  sadly  give  place  to  his  Last  Instructions  to  a 
Painter  (1669).  In  his  Boratian  Ode  Manrell  had  nobly  and 
impartially  applied  his  earlier  style  to  national  affairs;  but  the 
time  proved  too  strong  for  this  deli^tf ul  poet  AiMther  and  a 
■■J-        stranger  satire  had  soon  greeted  the  Restomtion,  the 

Hudibras  (i  663-1678)  of  Samuel  Butler,  with  k% 
companion  pieces.  The  returned  wanderers  delighted  in  this 
horribly  agile,  boisterous  and  fierce  attack  on  the  popular  party 
and  its  religions,  and  its  wrangles  and  its  nuumers.  Profoundly 
eccentric  1^  tiresomely  alliuive  in  his  form,  and  working  in 
the  short  rhyming  couplets  thenceforth  called  **  Hudibrastics,*' 
Butler  founded  a  small  and  peculiar  but  long-lived  school  of 
satire.  The  other  verse  of  the  time  is  largely  satire  of  a  different 
tone  and  metre;  but  the  earlier  kind  of  finished  and  gallant 
Ijrric  persisted  through  the  reign  of  Charies  II.  The  songs  ci 
John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  are  usually  malicious,  some- 
§oanUn   ^™*'  passionate;  they  have  a  music  and  a  splendid 

self-abandonment  such  as  we  never  meet  again  tfll 
Bums.  Sedley  and  Dorset  and  Aphra  Bchn  and  Dtyden  are 
the  rightful  heirs  of  Carew  and  Lovelace,  those  infalible  masters 
of  short  rhythms;  and  this  secret  also  was  lost  for  a  century 
afterwards. 

In  poetry,  in  prose,  and  to  some  extent  in  drama,  John  Dryden, 
the  creature  of  his  time,  is  the  master  of  its  expression.  He 
j^  g^      began  with  panegyric  verse,  first  on  Cromwdl  and  then 

on  Charies,  which  is  full  of  fine  things  and  false  writing. 
The  Annus  Mirabilis  (1667)  is  the  chief  example,  celebrating 
the  Plague,  the  Fire  and  the  naval  victory,  In  the  quatrains  for 
which  Davenant's  pompous  Condibert  had  «hown  the  way.  The 
Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy  (1668),  a  dialogue  on  the  rivalries  of 
blank  verse  with  rhyme,  and  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  wkh  the 
French,  is  perfect  modem  prose;  and  to  this  perfection  Dryden 
attained  at  a  bound,  while  he  attained  his  poetical  style  more 
gradnally.  He  practised  his  couplet  in  paneg3rric,  hi  heroic 
tragedy,  and  in  dramatic  prologue  and  epOogue  for  twenty 
years  before  it  was  consummate.  Till  1680  he  supported  Wmselif 
chiefly  by  his  plays,  which  have  not  lived  so  tong  as  their  critical 
prefaces,  already  mentioned.  His  diction  and  versification  came 
to  their  full  power  in  his  satires,  thymed  arguments,  dedications 


and  translatiotts.  Abtahm  Mt  Atkdopkd  <part  f*/f68t;  pmi 
U.,  with  Nahum  Tate,  1682),  as  well  as  77le  Medal  and  ifM 
Plecknee,  marked  a  new  birth  of  Englisb  satire^  placing  it  at 
once  on  a  level  with  that  of  any  andent  or  modem  cooatfy; 
The  mixture  of  deadly  good  temper,  Olympian  unfaimess,  aad 
rhetorical  and  metrical  skill  in  each  of  tbtte  poena  hat  never 
been  repeated.  The  presentment  of  AcUtopbei,  earl  of  Shafte» 
bury,  in  his  relations  with  Absalom  Walters  and  Charies- thi 
minstrd-king  of  Judah,  as  well  as  tJie  portraits  of  Shimei  and 
Barallai  and  Jotham,  the  eminent  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  of  the 
poets  Og  and  Doeg,  are  things  whose  vividness  age  has  never 
discohmred.  Diyden's  Protestant  ar^uings  In  kdi^  Laid 
(i689>  and  Us  equdly  sineers  Papistical  argmngs  in  Th*  Hind 
and  the  PamOm  (1687)  are  just  as  skilful.  Hiki  translations  a| 
\\ng\.  and  parts  of  Lucretius,  of  Cbavcer  and  Boccaccki  {PdHUss^ 
1 700) ,  set  the  seal  on  his  command  of  hia  fa;^poariu  ooupkt  for  the 
higher  kinds  of  appeal  and  ontdry.  HisOKsonAnneKiUigrettv 
and  his  popular  but  coarser  Almomitt^s  Peasl^  have  a  moce  lyric 
harmony;  and  his  songs,  naserted  in  Ids  plays,  tedect  .the  cfaangs 
of  fashion  by  their  medical  adeptness  and  often  thoRHigfagoidf 
wantonness.  The  epithet  of  **  f^ktdooM,**  fia  its  older  se«e  of  4 
certain  conscious  and  warrsnted  pride  of  place,  not  in  that  of 
boastful  or  prsteottoiis,  suits  Dryden  weU.  Not  only  did  Iw 
leave  a  model  and  a  point  of  departure  for  Pope,  but  his  inflttenos 
recurs  in  Churddll,  to  Gny,  in  Johnsan  add  in  Crabbe,  when  he 
is  seen  coonteracting,  with  h&  large,  wholesome  and  ailiosM 
Muntikess,  the  addfity  of  Pdpe.  Dryden  was  counted  near 
Shakespeare  and  Miltoa  imtii  tha  tovantfc  revival  renewed 
the  sense  of  proportion;  but  the  tame  sense  now  demands  h» 
acknowledgment  as  the  Bi^sUsh  poet  who  is  neatest  to  their 
frontiers  of  all  those  who  are  exiled  frsn  their  kingdom. 

Restoration  and  Revolatfon  trSgedy  is  neariy  aU  abortivQ( 
it  Is  now  hard  to  read  it  for  pleaswe.  But  it  has  noble  flighi% 
and  its  historic  interest  is  h%h.  Two  of  f  u  spedes,  rr^me^ 
the  rhymed  heroic  play  and  the  rehandling  of  Shake- 
speare in  blank  verse,  were  also  brooght  to  their  utmost  by 
Dryden,  thoogh  in  both  he  had  many  oampanions.  Ths  iKroic 
tragedies  were  a  hybrid  offspring  of  the  heroic  romance  and 
French  tragedy;  and  though  The  Conquest  ef  Grsnada  (16^ 
1670)  and  ry^SfNfAcI^Mwoiddbe  very  opeato  satire  inDryden'p 
own  vein,  they  are  at  least  geaeronsly  absurd.  Their  intention 
is  never  ignoble,  if  often  impossiblo^  After  a  time  Dryden  weoft 
back  to  Shakespeate,  after  a  fashion  already  set  by  Sir  Wilhnm 
Davenant,  the  connecting  link  with  the  (dder  tragedy  and  tlia 
inaugurator  of  the  new.  They  "  revived  "  Shakespeare;  they 
vamped  him  In  a  style  that  did  nbt  whoify  perish  till  after  the 
time  of  Ganidc  The  Tempest,  Troihu  and  Cressida,  aiKi 
Antony  and  Ckopatra  were  thus  handled  by  Dryden;^  and  thfe 
last  of  these,  as  (onverted  by  him  into  AU  for  Laee  (1678),  is 
k/tier  and  stronger  than  any  of  his  orlghMl  plays,  its  blank  verae 
renewing  the  ties  of  Restoration  poetry  with  the  gieht  age.  The 
heroic  plays,  written  In  one  or  other  metre,  Ijvad  iong,  nnd 
expired  in  the  burlesques  of  Fielding  and  Sheridan.  Th*  JU- 
heorsal  (1671),  a  gradous  pieoe  of  fit>olng  partially  aimed  at 
Dryden  by  Buckingham  and  Jils  friends,  did  not  suffice  tn  UH 
its  victims.  Thomas  Otway  and  h^thanael  Lee,  both  of  whom 
generally  used  bhmk  verse,  are  the  mother  tragic  writers  of  note, 
children  indeed  of  the  extreme  old  age  of  the  drama*  Otway'a 
long-acted  Venice  Preserved  (i68a)  has  an  almost 
Shakespearian  skill  in  melodrama,  a  wondeiftil  tide  of 
passionate  language,  and  a  blunt  and  bold  delineation  of 
acter;  but  Ot  way's  inferior  style  and  vast  coold  only  be  adnrftiNl 
in  an  age  h*ke  his  own.  Leeisfarrooi«ofapoet,thoafl^le8aQCn 
dramatbt,  and  he  wasted  a  certain  ealent  in  ndse  and  fury. 

Restoration  comedy  at  first  fbttowed  Joason,  wbsnt  it  una 
easy  to  try  and  imitate;  Shadwell  and  Wilson,  whose  wocka 
are  a  museum  for  the  social  antiquary,  photographed 
the  humours  of  the  town.  Dryden's  many  cemediea 
often  show  his  more  boisterous  and  blatant,  raidy  his 
quah'ties.  Like  all  playwrights  of  the  tfane  he  pOlagea  from  tte 
French,  and  vulgarises  MoK^  without  stftit  or  shanw.  A  truer 
Kght  comedy  began  with  Sir  George  BttMNgs,  wlw  mimwdift 


,ttmauiTUB.Y] 


bi>  fopi  Ibe  gitcly  ind  lualau  of  tlic  muld  ha  knnr.  The 
today  depicted  by  WiUiiin  Wycheiley,  tha  uh  comic  dnnuiiu 
_,  of  poHU  iMIwcen  Muungei  ud  C(tB|[«vc,  (t  fint 

faithful  u  well  u  biutil;  lu  giceli  io  the  graphic 
Rckteu  exhibition  c(  ouiwatd  bumoun  ud  buitlsj  he  icavengea 
In  the  mo&t  caUoui  good  spirits  ud  with  cueiul  cynkiin-  Tit 
Plain  Dealer  (1677),  1  ikJUul  tiuupUutalion,  u  mil  at  ■  de< 
piavilioa  of  Molifie'a  Lt  UisaiUluopi,  it  hit  best  |Hece:  he 
writci  in  piose,  ud  hia  prose  ia  cicelkntj  modeia  and  lilelike. 

BiuiooaArH  ^ 

(1S90I,  and  ai  \- 

T.Scccoabaaai  i: 

D.  Hannay.  Th  X 

"  ■•  of  tTlh  Cri  n. 
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tandka  of  Sbnidaia;  (be  panpoaKr  of  Oibbon;  Ui*  tii  ud 

■      ■  - ■    "ty  of  BgawaH,— Uie»« 

in  iSUKontui;  proM 


m'i 


iKry  A.  Scott, 

TV  /w/mo  fifli 
na  Bizabakan 
U  EiiE.  PtUry 


iSor"*) 


V.  Tbb  iBik  Ciinuiv 


In  the  rdpi  of  Anne  (i7o»-i7i4)  the  lodal  changa  »hii 
htA  cammenFcd  nith  the  Ruiontian  of  ififiii  began  to  mil 
^^  themselves  definitely  fell.  Books  began  to  pcnelra 
fJ^L,_     among  all  cIbmo  of  lodety.    The  period  it  consequently 

much  ol  their  old  idiosyncTMy,  mlenaity  and  obscurity,  t 
politlo  and  religjsn,  so  in  letten,  Iheie  n  a  great  drvelopn 
ol  nHfoDaltty.  Conuneirial  considerations  too  (of  the 
lime  beeorae  important.  We  hear  relatively  lar  less  of  reli( 
coMioversy,  ol  the  WckerinE  between  eniscopalians  and  . 
CODformltls  and  M  unit 


and  Uteratun  becDi 
.    Wftblhemuliiplical 


y  faU  ii 
feeling  eierdaea  a  diminis 
tncnaalngly  melropalilan  01 
«<  tnoukh,  the  reSneuietit  0   .         .         , 
«f  braadth,  vaiiely  and  caae,  it  was  nalunl  enongh,  having  regord 
to  the  plaCT  that  the  oouairy  played  in  the  world's  affairs,  tl 
SagUak  btanture  thould  make  Its  dfbul  hi  western  Euro; 
The  Nrong  national  savour  Rented  to  slimulale  the  Forei 
■ppatiM,  and  aa  leppeienled  by  Swift,  Pope,  Defoe,  Youi 
CaUnnitb,  Richardson,  Sterne  and  Os^an,  if  we  eidudc  Byi 
•Bd  Scott,  the  iSth  cintmy  may  be  deemed  the  eosmopobtsn 
tfB,  tar  tSaUnt;  o(  Englith  Letten.    The  charms  ol  iSth- 
eannuy  En^Jah  liieraiun,  aa  It  happens,  are  essentially  of  the 
rational, aodalnid  tranlatat^  kind:  in  intensity,  ejquisilen 
and  eccentricity  olthechoicerklcidaltlB  proportionately  dehcic 
It  isprt-«ato«Btly  an  ageofproaa,  and  although  verbal  express 
Ii  addom  rcpieatited  at  Its  hjgheat  power,  we  shall  find  nee 
•Riy  wiety  of  EngUih  proae  brllBantly  ilhiatnied  during  1 
^tiiod:  the  arnlocntk  ttykot  BoNngbroke,    Addlion    1 
Bolwlay)  the  ■ealltnanly  style  o(  Fieldhig:  the  keen  1 
laical  cBmnmny  of  Biitkr,  MMdleton,  Smith  and  Benthi     , 
the  ihythralc  and  balnACCd  if  occasionally  involved'  style  of 
d  flowing 


>h;ihelight.easy  and  witty  How  of  Walpolc 
thsdivhie  cbil-chat  of  Cawper;  the  colour  ol  Gray  and  Beriieley; 
th(  «tgin  vA  of  Burker  the  detective  jourflaUain  of  Swif 
Sdba;  Iha  aly  (amOlarity  oi  Sietne)  Ifae  daaca  mn^c  an 


Jul  Eaote  Impoitant  to  tba  historian  dl  Utemtuia  even  than 
I  development  of  qualities  b  ths  evalutlon  of  typea.    And  in 
■  n^iecl  the  i£lh  century  is  B  veritable  Indei-museuB  of 
Fn^iik  proae.    Essentially,  no  doubt|-  It  ia  true  -that  in  fdnn 
the  proae  and  verse  of  the  iSIb  ccntkuy  it  mainly  aneitension 
of  Dryden,  just  aa  in  content  it  it  a  reOecCion  of  the  incnased 
variety  ol  the  city  life  which  oma  into  eiiitence  as  EogUsh 
trade  rapidly  increased  in  at)  dttectiont.     But  thetatleollkeday 
was  npidly  changing.    People  began  to  read  in  vastly  increadng 
imben.    The  lolio  was  making  place  on  lbs  shelve!  for  tba 
tavo.    The  book&eller  began  to  transcend  the  mere  tiadesmafl. 
ong  with  newspapers  the  adveniiing  oC  hooka  ome  into 
^hion,  and  the  market  was  regulated  no  longer  by  what  Icaiued 
en  wanted  to  write,  but  what  an  increasing  multitude  wanttd 
read.    Ihe  anival  of  the  octavo  is  said  to  have  msdicd  th* 
rohnentof  man  aiaRidei,  thai  of  the  novel  the  aitachmCDt 
woman-    HeiKe,  among  other  causes,  the  rapid  decay  of 
rical  verse  and  printed  drama ,  of  theology  and  epic,  in  poodcroHl 
mes.    The  fuhionable  typesof  which  ibe  new  century  wa>  to 
toess  the  tiiaiion  are  accordingly  the  essay  and  the  laiiie 
repreKnted  respectively  by  Adilison  and  Steele,  Ssrill  and 
Goldsmith,  and  by  Pope  and  CbutchilL    Pope,  soon  to  be 
ed  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  waa  the  first  English- 
•ho  treated  letter-writing  u  an  ait  upon  a  considerable 
Personalities  and  menoin  prepare  the  way  for  histoiy, 
ich  as  a  department  ol  liteiatuie  English  letten  hitherto 
leen  almost  scaadalou^y  deficient.    Similariy  the  new 
growth  of  fancy  essay  (Additon)  and  plain  biography  (Defoe) 
ired  the  way  for  tlw  English  novd,  the  most  ioipcrtaat 
J  of  all  new  literary  combinations.    Finally,  without  going 
unnecQHjy  dei^,  we  have  a  aignificant  development  of 
topography,  journalism  and  criticism.    In  the  course  of  time, 
too,  we  shall  perceive  how  the  pressure  of  (own  life  and  the  logic 
of  a  capital  city  engender,  first  a  fondness  for  landscape  garden- 
ing and  a  somewhat  artificial  Arcadianism,  and  then,  by  degieel, 
an  Intensifying  love  of  the  country,  of  the  i^leD  air,  and  of  the 

At  the  outset  of  the  new  cenluty  the  two  chief  architects  of 
public  opinion  were  undoubtedly  John  Locke  and  Joaeph 
Addison.  When  he  died  at  High  Lavcr  in  October  .  ^ 
r704  at  the  mature  age  of  eeveniy-two.  Locke  had,  ji^^^, 
perhaps,  done  more  thin  any  man  of  the  previoui 
century  to  pr^iare  the  way  for  the  new  era.  Social  duty  and 
sodal  responsibility  were  bis  two  watchwords.  The  key  to  both 
he  discerned  in  the  Human  Vndirstamiint — ^"tKi  province  of 
knowledge  can  be  regarded  as  independent  of  reason."  But  the 
great  modernist  of  the  time  wna  undoubtedly  Joseph  Addison 
(1671-1710).  Ke  £nt  left  the  171b  century,  with  its  stifi 
euphuisms,  Its  formal  obsequiouaneu,  iti  ponderous  schotaMidaa 
and  Its  metaphorical  aolitfactei,  definitely  behind.  He  did  lot 
English  culture  what  Rambouiltet  did  for  that  of  Fiance,  and  it 
is  hardly  an  eaaggeration  to  call  the  half-century  before  the  great 
fame  of  the  English  novel,  the  half  century  ot  the  SpulaUr. 

Addison's  mind  was  tenlliMd  by  iotercoune  with  the  greater 
and  tnoie  original  genius  of  Swift  and  with  the  more  inventive 
and  more  genial  mind  of  Steele.    It  was  Richard  ^ 

Steele  (1672-1759)  In  the  raifcr  ol  1700-ijio  who 
arst  realized  that  the  specific  which  that  urbane  age  both  needed 
and  desired  was  do  longer  copious  preaching  and  rigoiout 
declamatloni  but  homoeopathic  dosel  oif  good  sense,  good  tute 
and  good-humonnd  molality,  disguised  beneath  an  easy  and 
fashionable  style.  Nothing  could  have  suited  Addison  better 
than  the  oppoitudiy  afforded  him  of  contributing  an  occasional 
essay  ot  roundabout  papei  in  praise  of  virtue  or  dispraise  of 
stupidity  and  bad  form  to  hit  friend's  periodical.  When  the 
SfaialBr  tuccceded  the  Teilrr  In  March  i]ti,  Addison  took  a 
more  active  share  in  shaping  the  chief  chaiacten  (with  the 
immortal  batooet,  Sir  Roger,  at  their  batd)  who  were  to  mako 
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op  the  "  Spectator  Olub  '^;  and^  better  evea  than  before,  he  saw 
his  way,  perhaps,  to  reinforcing  his  copious  friend  with  his  owA 
more  frugal  but  more  refined  endowment.  Such  a  privileged 
talent  came  into  play  at  precisely  the  right  moment  to  circulate 
through  the  coffee  houses  and  to  convey  a  large  measure  of  French 
oourtly  ease  and  elegance  into  the  more  humdrum  texture  of 
English  |m>se.  Steele  became  rather  disreputable  in  his  later 
years,  Swift  was  banished  and  went  mad,  but  Addison  became 
a  personage  of  the  utmost  oon^dcration,  and  the  dssay  as  he 
left  it  beaune  an  almost  indispensable  accomplishment  to  the 
complete  gentlemen  of  that  age.  As  an  architect  of  opinion 
from  X 71 7  to  T77S  Addison  may  well  rank  with  Locke. 

The  other  side,  both  in  life  and  politics,  was  taken  by  Jonathan 
Swift  (1667-1 745),  who  prefeiAred  to  represent  man  on  his  imsocial 
g^^  side.  He  sneered  at  most  things,  but  not  at  his  own 
order,  and  he  came  to  defend  the  church  and  the  country 
squirearchy  against  the  conventicle  and  Capd  court.  To  under- 
mine the  complacent  entrenchments  of  the  Whig  capitalists  at 
war  with  France  no  sap  proved  so  effectual  is  his  pen.  Literary 
influence  was  then  exercised  in  politics  mainly  by  pamphlets, 
and  Swift  was  the  greatest  of  pamphleteers.  In  the  Jownal  to 
Stetto  he  has  left  us  a  most  wonderful  portrait  of  himself  in  turn 
currying  fovour,  spoiled,  petted  and  liumlliated  by  the  party 
leaders  of  the  Tories  from  1710-17x3.  He  had  always  been 
savage,  and  when  the  Hanoverians  came  in  and  he  was  treated 
as  a  suspect,  his  hate  widened  to  embrace  all  mankind  (GiMiver*s 
Travels,  1726 )  ind  he  bit  like  a  mad  dog.  Would  that  he  could 
have  bitten  more,  for  the  infection  of  English  styh'sts  I  In  wit, 
logic,  energy,  pith,  resourcefulness  and  Saxon  simplicity,  his 
prose  has  never  been  equalled.  The  choicest  English  then,  it  is 
^.  .  the  choicest  English  stJU.  Dr  John  ArbuthnOt  (1667- 
X735)  may  be  described  as  an  understudy  of  Swift 
on  the  whimsical  side  Only,  whose  mah'gnity,  in  a  nature 
otherwise  most  kindly,  was  circumscribed  strictly  by  the  linu'ts 
of  political  persiflage.  Bernard  Mandeville  (1670-1733),  un- 
orthodox as  he  was  in  every  respect,  discovered  a  little  of  Swift's 
choice  pessimism  in  his  assault  (in  The  FabU  of  the  Bees  of  1723) 
against  the  genteel  optimism  of  the  Chafacteristics  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  Neither  the  matter  nor  the  manner  of  the  brilliant 
Tory  chieftain  Henry  St  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke 
(167S-X751),  appears  to  us  now  as  being  of  the  highest 
significance;  but,  although  Bolingbroke's  ideas  were 
second-hand,  his  work  has  an  historical  importance;  his  dignified, 
bfUanced  and  decorated  style  was  the  cynosure  of  x8th-century 
statesmen.  His  essays  on  '*  History  **  and  on  "  a  Patriot  King  ** 
both  disturb  a  soQ  well  prepared,  and  set  up  a  reaction  against 
such  evil  tendencies  as  a  narrowing  conception  of  history  and  a 
primarily  factious  and  partisan  conception  of  poUtics.  It  may 
be  noted  here  how  the  fall  of  Bolingbroke  and  the  Tories  in  x  7x4 
precipitated  the  decay  of  the  Renaissance  ideal  of  literary 
patronage.  The  dependence  of  the  press  upon  the  House  of 
Lords  was  already  an  anomaly,  and  the  practical  toleration 
achieved  in  x695  removed  another  obstacle  from  the  path  of 
liberation.  The  government  no  longer  sought  to  straiigle  the 
press.  It  could  generally  be  tuned  satisfactorfly  and  at  the 
worst  could  always  be  temporarily  muzzled.  The  pensions 
hitherto  devoted  to  men  of  genius  were  diverted  under  Walpole 
to  spies  and  journalists.  Yet  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  of 
all  the  fabricators  of  intelligence,  looked  down  upon  as  a  huckster 
of  the  meanest  and  most  inconsiderable  literary  wares,  established 
his  fame  by  a  masterpiece  of  which  literary  genius  had  scarcely 
even  cognizance. 

The  new  trade  of  writing  was  represented  most  perfectly  by 
Daniel  Defoe  ( 1660- 1 731),  who  represents,  too,  what  few  writers 
U^^^  possess,  a  competent  knowledge  of  work  and  wages» 
buying  and  selling,  the  squalor  and  roguery  of  the 
very  hungry  and  the  very  mean.  From  reporting  sensations  and 
chronicling  faiis  divers,  Defoe  worked  his  way  almost  insensibly 
to  the  Spanish  tale  of  the  old  Mendoza  or  picaresque  pattern. 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  true  story  expanded  on  these  lines,  and 
written  down  under  stress  of  circumstance  when  its  author 
'was  just  upon  sixty.    Resembling  that  of  Bunyan  and,  later, 


Smollett  iii  the  skilful  use  made  of  places,  facts  and  figures, 
Defoe's  style  is  the  mirror  of  nuin  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  What  he 
otceUed  in  was  plain,  straightforward  story-telh'ng,  in.  under- 
standing and  appraising  the  curiosity  of  the  man  in  the  street, 
and  in  possessing  jtnt  the  knowledge  and  just  the  patience,^  and 
jtist  the  literary  stroke  that  would  enable  him  most  effectually 
to  satisfy  it.  He  was  the  first  and  cleverest  of  all  descriptive 
reporters,  for  he  knew  better  than  any  successor  how  and  where 
to  tlvow  in  those  irrelevant  details,  tricks  of  speech  and  circum- 
locution, which  tend  to  give  an  ab-  of  verisimilitude  to  a  baU 
and  unconvincing  narrative-Hhe  funny  little  splutterings  and 
nalvetfe  as  of  a  phiin  nmn  who  is  not  telfing  a  tale  for  effect,  but 
striving  after  his  own  manner  to  give  the  plain  unvamkhed 
truth.  Defoe  contributes  st<»y,  Additon  character,  Fidding  the 
life-atmosphere,  Richardson  «id  Sterne  the  sentiment,  and  we 
have  the  xSth-century  novel  complete— the  greatest  Hteraiy 
birth  of  modem  time.  Addison,  Steele,  Swift  and  Defoe,*  as 
master-builders  of  prose  fiction,  ace  consequently  of  moie 
importance  than  the  "  Augustan  poets,"  as  Pope  and  his  sdiool 
are  sometimes  called,  for  the  most  that  they  can  be  said  to  have 
done  is  to  have  perfected  a  more  or  less  transient  naode  of  poetry. 

To  the  passion,  imagineaion  or  musical  quality  essential  to 
the  most  inspired  kinds  of  poetry  Alexander  Pope  (X688-X744) 
can  lay  small  claixiL  His  best  work  is  contained  in  p^^ 
the  Satires  and  Epistles,  which  are  largely  of  the 
proverb-in-rhyme  order.  Yet  in  lucid,  terse  and  pungent 
phrases  he  has  rarely  if  ever  been  surpassed.  His  classical  fancy, 
his  elegant  turn  for  periphrasis  and  his  venomous  sting  alike 
made  him  the  idol  of  that  urbane  age.  Voltaiise  in  1726  had 
called  him  the  best  poet  living,  and  at  hia  death  his  style 
was  paramount  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  was  the 
apotheosis  of  wit,  point,  luddity  and  technical  correctness. 
Pope  was  the  first  Englishman  to  make  poetry  pay  ^part  from 
patronage).  He  was  flattered  by  Imitation  to  an  extent  which 
threatened  to  throw  the  school  of  poetry  which  he  represented 
into  permanent  discredit.  Prior,  Oay^  Paroell,  Akenside, 
Pomfret,  Gai;Ui,  Young,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Falconer,  Glover, 
Grainger,  Darwin,  Rogers,  Hayley  and  indeed  a  host  of  others-* 
the  once  famous  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease— wor- 
shipped Pope  as  their  poetic  founder.  The  second-rate  wore  his 
badge.  But  although  the  cult  of  Pope  was  the  established 
rcligioo  of  poetic  taste  from  x  7 14  to  X798,  there  were  always 
nonconfonnists.  The  poetic  revolt,  indeed,  was  far  more 
versatile  than  the  religious  revival  of  the  century.  The  Winter 
(1736)  of  James  Thomson  may  be  regarded  aa  in-  y^^^ 
augurating  a  new  era  in  English  poetry.  .  Lady 
Winchilsea,  John  Philips,  author  of  Cyder,  and  John  Dyer,  whose 
Grongar  HUl  was  published  a  few  months  before  Wisikr^  ha«l 
pleaded  by  their  work  for  a  truthful  and  unaffected,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  romantic  treatment  of  nature  in  poetry;  but  the 
ideal  of  artificiality  and  of  a  frigid  poetic  diction  by  wbkh  y>g%b 
poetry  was  dominated  since  the  days  of  Waller  and  Cowley  wtt 
first  effectively  challenged  by  Thomson.  At  the  time  when 
the  Popean  couplet  was  at  the  height  of  its  vogue  he  delibcfately 
put  it  aside  in  ^vour  of  the  higher  poetic  power  of  blank  verec 
And  he  it  was  who  transmitted  the  seatinsent  of  natural  beauty 
not  merely  to  imiutors  such  aa  Savage,  Armstrong,  SomecviHe, 
Langhorne,  Mickle  and  Shenstooe,  but  also  to  hie. 
elegist,  William  Collins,  to  Gray  and  to  Cowperi  and 
so  indirectly  to  the  lyrical  bards  of  x  798.  By  the  same 
hands  and  those  of  Shenstone  expenments  wete  being  mide  te 
the  stanza  of  The  Faerie  Qmrne;  a  little  latelr,  owing  to  tibe 
virtuosity  of  Bishop  Percy,  the  cultivation  of  the  old  En^ish  and 
Scottish  ballad  literature  was  beginning  to  take  a  lerioua  tttra. 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  liroftations  of  "Augustan"  poetry  wmk 
similarly  responsible  for  the  vevived  interest  in  Shakespeare  and 
Chaucer.  Gray  stood  net  only  for  a  far  more  intimate  worship 
of  wild  external  nature,  but  also  for  an  awakened  curiosity  Im 
Scandinavian,  Celtic  and  Icelandic  poetry. 

To  pretend  then  that  the  poetic  heart  of  the  tSth  oentwy  wit 
Popean  to  the  core  is  nothiiig  ahoct  of  extrwagance.  Thaii 
were  a  number  of  true  poets  in  the  eeceod  and  thkd  qnaitan  af 
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the  century  to  when  aU  otdlt  is  due  a»  pbneen  am)  pieccotofs 
q£  the  romtntic  movement  under  the  depressing  conditions  to 
which  innovators  in  poetry  are  commonly  subject.  They  may 
strike  us  as  rather  an  anaemic  band  after  the  great  Elizabethan 
poets.  Four  of  them  were  mentally  deranged  (Collins,  Smart, 
Cowper,  Blake),  while  Gray  was  a  hermit,  and  Shenstone  and 
Thomson  the  most  indolent  of  recluses.  The  most  adventurous, 
one  might  say  the  most  virile  ol  the  group,  was  a  boy  who  died 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Single  men  all  (save  for  Blake),  a  more 
despondent  group  of  artists  as  a  whole  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
easy  to  discover.  Catacombs  and  cypresses  were  the  forms  of 
imagery  that  came  to  them  most  naturally.  Elegies  and  funeral 
odes  were  the  types  <rf  expression  in  which  tbcy  were  happiest. 
Yet  they  strove  in  the  main  to  follow  the  gleam  in  poetry,  to 
reinstate  imagination  upon  its  throne,  and  to  substitute  the  singing 
voice  for  the  rhetorical  recitative  of  the  heroic  couplet.  Within 
two  years  of  the  death  of  Pope,  in  1746,  William  Collins  was 
content  to  sing  (not  say)  what  he  had  in  him  without  a  i^impse 
of  wit  or  a  flash  of  eloquence — and  in  him  many  have  discerned 
the  germ  of  that  romantic  idosion  which  blossomed  in  Christcbel. 
A  more  important  if  less  original  factor  in  that  movement  was 
Collins's  severe  critic  Thomas  Gray,  a  man  of  the  widest  curiosities 
of  his  time,  in  whom  every  attribute  of  the  poet  to  which  scholar- 
ship, taste  and  refinement  are  contributory  may  be  found  to  the 
lull,  but  in  whom  the  strong  creative  energy  is  fatally  lacking — 
despite  the  fact  that  he  wrote  a  string  of  "  divine  truisms  "  in 
his  Elegy,  which  has  given  to  multitudes  more  of  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  poetry  than  any  other  single  piece  in  the  English 
language.  Shenstone  and  Percy,  Capell,  the  Wartons  and 
eventually  Chatlerton,  contipued  to  mine  in  the  shafts  which 
Gray  had  been  the  first  to  sink.  Their  laborious  work  of  dis- 
covery resembled  that  which  was  commencing  in  regard  to,  the 
Gothic  architecture  which  the  age  of  Pope  had  come  to  regard 
as  rude  and  barbaric  The  Augustans  had  come  seriously  to 
regard  all  pre<Drydenic  poetry  as  grossly  barbarian.  One  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century  was 
concerned  with  the  disintegration  of  this  obstinate  delusion. 
The  process  was  manifold;  and  it  led,  among  other  things^  to 
a  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  ^Mdy  of  oomparaiive 
literature. 

The  literary  grouping  of  the  xSth  century  is,  perhaps,  the 
biggest  thing  on  the  whole  that  iJiglisb  art  has  to.show;  but 
fl««erti  ^^'^^'^  ^  ^^'  groups  the  most  famous,  and  probably 
the  most  original,  is  that  of  its  proto-novelists 
Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett  and  Sterne.  All  nations  have 
had  their  novels,  which  are  as  old  at  least  as  Greek  vases.  The 
various  types  have  generally  had  coUealve  ai^lations  such  as 
Milesian  Tales,  Alexandrian  Romances,  Romances  of  Chivalry, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Gesta  Romanorum,  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles, 
Romances  of  Roguery,  Arabian  Nights;  but  owing  to  the 
rivalry  of  other  more  popuhir  or  more  respectable  or  at  least 
more  eclectic  literary  forms,  they  seldom  managed  to  attain  a 
permanent  lodgment  in  the  Ubrary,  The  taste  in  prose  fiction 
changes,  perhaps,  more  rapidly  than  that  in  any  other  kind  of 
literature.  In  Britain  alone  several  forms  had  passed  their 
prime  since  the  days  of  Caaton  and  his  Arthurian  prose  romance 
of  Morte  d* Arthur.  Such  were  the  wearisome  Arcadian  romance 
or  pastoral  heroic;  the  new  centos  of  tales  of  chivalry  like 
the  Seven  Cham^um  of  CkrisUndom\  the  Utopian,  political  and 
philosophical  romances  {Oceana^  The  Man  in  the  Jiiocne);  the 
grotesque  and  facetious  stories  of  rogues  retailed  from  the 
Spanisn  or  French  in  dwarf  .volumes;  the  prolix  romance  of 
modernized  classic  heroism  {The  Grand  Cyrus);  the  religious 
allegory  (Bunyan's  Life  and  Death  of  Mr  Badman);  the  novcb 
of  outqwken  French  or  Italian  gallantry,  represented  by  Aphra 
Behn;  the  imaginary  voyages  so  notably  adapted  to  satire  by 
Dr  Swift;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  minutely  prosaic  chronicle- 
novels  of  Daniel  Defoe.  The  prospect  of  the  novel  was  changing 
rapidly.  The  development  of  the  individual  and  of  a  hirge 
well-to-do  urban  middle  class,  which  was  rapidly  mult^riying 
its  area  of  leisure,  involved  a  curious  and  self-conscious  society, 
liungry  for  pleasure  and  njew  sensations,  anxioua  to  be  told  s^bovH 


themaelvet,  willing  in  soqie  cases  even  to  learn  civilization  from 
their  betters.  The  disrepute  into  which  the  drama  had  fallen 
since  Jeremy  Collier's  attack  on  it  directed  this  society  by  an 
almost  inevitable  course  into 'the  flowery  paths'of  fiction.  The 
novel,  it  is  lr\ie,  had  a  reputation  which  was  for  the  time  being 
almost  as  unsavoury  as  that  of  the  drama,  but  the  novel  was 
not  a  confirmed  ill-doer,  and  it  only  needed  a  touch  of  genius  to 
create  for  it  a  vast  congregation  of  enthusiastic  votaries.  In 
the  Tatler  and  Spectator  were  already  found  the  methods  and 
subjects  of  the  modem  novel  The  De  Covecley  papers  in  the 
Spectator,  in  fact,  want  nothing  but  a  love-thread  to  convert 
them  into  a  serial  novel  of  a  high  order.  The  supreme  importance 
of  the  sentimental  interest  had  already  been  discovered  and 
exemplified  to  good  purpose  in  France  by  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 
the  Marquise  de  Tcndn,  Marivauz  and  the  Abb^  Prevost. 
Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1762),  therefore,  when  he  ^^ 
produced  the  flrst  two  modem  novels  of  European  jm!"^^ 
fame  in  Pamela  (1740)  and  Clarissa  (174S),  inherited 
far  more  than  he  invented.  There  had  been  Richardsonians 
before  Richards<m.  Clarissa  is  nevertheless  a  pioneer  work, 
and  we  have  it  on  the  high  authority  of  M.  Jusserand  that  the 
English  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  people  to  the 
formation  of  the  contemporary  novel  Of  the  long-winded, 
typical  and  rather  chaotic  English  novel  of  love  analysis  and 
moral  sentiment  (as  opposed  to  the  romance  of  adventure) 
flichardson  is  the  first  successful  charioteer. 

The  novel  in  England  gained  prodigiously  by  the  shock  of 
opposition  between  the  ideals  of  Richardson  and  Henry  Fielding 
(i 707-1 754),  his  rival  and  parodist.  Ficldmg's  brutal  n,ia^ 
toleration  is  a  fine  corrective  to  the  slightly  rancid 
morality  of  Richardson,  with  its  frank  insistence  upon  the 
cash-value  of  chastity  and  virtue.  Fielding  is,  to  be  brief, 
the  succinct  antithesis  of  Richardson,  and  represents  the  opposite 
pole  of  English  character.  He  la  the  Cavalier,  Richardson  th« 
Roundhead;  he  is  the  gentleman,  Richardson  the  tradesman; 
he  represents  church  and  county,  Richardson  chapd  and  borough. 
Richardson  had  much  of  the  patient  insight  and  intensity  oC 
genius,  but  he  lacked  the  humour  and  literary  accomplishment 
which  Fielding  had  in  rich  abundance*.  Fielding  combined 
breadth  and  keenness,  classical  cultiure  and  a  delicate  Gallic 
irony  to  an  extent  rare  among  English  writers.  He  lacked  the 
delicate  intuition  of  Richardson  in  the.  analysis  of  ^omen,  nor 
could  he  compass  the  broad  farcical  humour  of  Smolleti  smotMi 
or  the  sombre  colouring  by  which  Smollett  produces  '  '  '  "' 
at  times  such  poignant  effects  of  contrast.  There  was  no  poetry 
in  Fielding;  but  there  was  practically  every  other  ingredient' 
of  a  great  prose  writer-^taste,  culture,  order,  vivacity,  himiour, 
penetrating  irony  and  vivid,  pervading  common  sense,  and  it  is 
Fielding's  chef-d'oeuvre  Tom  Jones  (1749)  that  we  nmst  regard 
if  not  aa  the  fundament  at  least  as  the  head  of  the  comer  in 
English  prose  fiction.  Before  Tom  Jones  appeared,  the  success 
of  the  novel  had  drawn  a  new  competitor  into  the  field  in  Tobias 
Smollett,  the  descendant  of  a  gpod  western  lowland  family  who 
had  knocked  about  the  worid  and  seen  more  of  its  hurlyburly 
than  Fielding  himself.  In  Roderick  Random  U74S)  Smollett 
represents  a  rougher  and  more  uncivilized  world  even  than  tha^ 
depicted  in  Joupk  Andrews.  The  savagery  and  horse-play 
peculiar  to  these  two  novelists  derives  in.  part  from  the  roguti 
romance  of  Spain  (as  then  recently  revived  by  Lesage),  and  has 
a  counterpart  to  some  extent  in  the  graphic  art  of  Hogarth  and 
Rowland&on;  yet  one  cannot  altog^er  igfiorf  an  element  of 
exaggeration  which  has  greatly  injured  both  these  writers  in 
the  estimation  (and  still  more  in  the  afleclioo)  of  posterity.  The 
genius  which  struggles  through  novels  |uch  as  JiadericJt  Randon^ 
and  Ferdinand  Count  Falhom  was  nearly  submerged  under 
the  hard  conditions  of  ^  general  writer  during  the  third  quarter 
of  the  iSth  centur]^,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  SmoUctt'f 
powers  of  cecuptration  that  be  survived  to  write  two  such 
masterpieces  of  sardonic  and  humorous  obaervation  as  his  TranU 
and  Humphry  Clinker* 

The  fourth  pi^o-master  of  the  English  novel  was  the  anti^ 
quariao  homoiist  Lawrence  Sterne.    Though  they  «wed  ^ 
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good  deal  to  Dm  Quixote  and  tlie  FUendi  AovelisU,  PMdiAf 
and  Smollett  were  essentially  observers  of  life  in  the  quick. 
g^^  Sterne  brought  a  far-fetched  style,  a  bookish  apparatus 
'  and  a  deliberate  eccentricity  into  fiction.  Tristram 
Shandy,  produced  successively  in  nine  small  volumes  between 
1760  and  1764,  is  the  pretended  history  of  a  personage  w^  is 
not  born  (before  the  fourth  volume)  and  hardly  ever  appears, 
ferried  on  in  an  eccentric  rigmarole  of  old  and  new,  original 
and  borrowed  humour,  arranged  in  a  style  well  known  to  students 
of  the  later  Valois  humorists  zafatrasie.  Far  more  than  Molidre, 
Sterne  took  his  literary  bien  wherever  he  found  it.  But  he 
invented  a  kind  of  tremolo  style  of  his  own,  with  the  aid  of 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  most  unblusfaingly  indecent 
innuendoes,  and  with  a  conspicuous  genius  for  hum<m>us  por- 
traiture, trembling  upon  the  verge  of  the  pathetic,  he  succeeded 
in  winning^a  new  domain  for  the  art  of  fiction. 

These  four  great  writers  then,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett 
and  Sterne — all  of  them  great  pessimists  in  comparison  with  the 
benignant  philosophers  of  a  later  fiction — first  thoroughly  fer- 
tilize this  important  field.  Richardson  obtained  a  European 
fame  during  his  lifetime.  Sterne,  as  a  pioneer  impressionist, 
gave  all  sul»oquent  stylists  a  new  handle.  Fielding  and  Smollett 
grasped  the  new  instrument  more  vigorously,  and  fashioned 
with  it  models  which,  after  serving  as  patterns  to  Scott,  Marryat, 
Cooper,  Ainsworth,  Dickens,  Lever,  Stevenson,  Merrimai\i 
Weyman  and  other  romandsts  of  the  loth  century,  have 
still  retained  a  fair  measure  of  their  original  popularity  un- 
impaired. 

..  Apart  from  the  novelists,  the  middle  period  of  the  iStli  century 
is  strong  in  prose  writers:  these  include  Dr  Johnson,  Oliver 
'^^_  Goldsmith,  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Horace  Walpole. 

****  The  last  three  were  all  influenced  by  the  sovereign 
lucidity  of  the  best  French  style  of  the  day.  Chesterfield  and 
Walpole  were  both  writers  of  aristocratic  experience  and  of 
European  knowledge  and  sentiment.  Johnson  alone  was  a 
distinctively  English  thinker  and  stylist.  His  knowledge  of 
the  worid,  outside  England,  was  derived  from  books,  he  was  a 
good  deal  of  a  scholar,  an  earnest  moralist,  and  something  of  a 
divine;  his  style,  at  any  rate,  reaches  back  to  Taylor,  Barrow 
and  South,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  the  complex  structure,  the 
bidence,  and  the  balance  of  English  and  Latinistic  words  proper 
lo  the  lytb  century,  though  the  later  influence  of  Addison  and 
Boliogbroke  is  also  apparent;  Johnson  himself  was  fond  of  the 
essay,  the  satire  in  verse,  and  the  moral  tale  (Rassetas);  but  he 
kcked  the  creative  imagination  indispensable  for  such  work 
and  excelled  chiefly  as  biographer  and  critic.  For  a  critic  even, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  singly  deficient  in  original  ideas. 
He  uphokh  authority.  He  judges  by  what  he  regtfds  as  the 
accepted  rales,  derived  by  Dryden,  Rapin,  BoUeau,  Le  Bossu, 
Rymer,  Dennis,  Pope  and  such  "  estimable  critics  *'  from  the 
ancients,  whose  decisions  on  such  matters  he  regards  as  para- 
mount. He  tries  to  carry  out  a  systematic,  motived  criticism; 
but  he  asserts  rather  than  persuades  or  convinces.  We  go  to  his 
crKical  works  {Lives  of  the  Poets  and  Essay  on  Shakespeare)  not 
^r  their  conclusions,  but  for  their  shrewd  comments  on  life,  and 
for  an  application  to  literary  problems  of  a  caustic  conmion 
sense.  Johnson's  character  and  conversation,  his  knowledge  and 
memory  were  far  more  remarkable  than  his  ideas  or  his  writings, 
admirable  though  the  best  of  these  were;  the  exceptional 
traits  which  met  in  his  person  and  made  that  age  regard  him 
as  a  nonpareil  have  found  in  J^mes  Boswell  a  delineator  an- 
rivftUed  in  patience,  dexterity  and  dramatic  insight.  The 
result  has  been  a  portrait  of  a  man  of  letters  more  alive  at  the 
present  time  than  that  which  any  other  age  or  nation  has  be- 
queathed to  us.  In  most  of  his  ideas  Johnson  was  a  generation 
behind  the  typicd  academic  critics  of  his  dale,  Joseph  and 
Thomas  Warton,  who  championed  against  his  authority  what 
the  doctor  regarded  as  the  finicking  notions  of  Gray.  Both  of 
the  Wartons  were  enthusiastic  for  Spenser  and  the  older  poetryt 
they  were  saturated  with  Milton  whom  Chey  placed  far  above 
the  correct  Mr  Pope,  they  wrote  sonnets  (thereby  provoking 
lohnson's  Ire)  and  attempted  to  revive  medieval  and  Ccllk  lore 
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in  every  direction.  JobiKoa'a  Me  sttanpt  at  a  n«vd  or  tale 
was  Rassetas,  a  long  *'  Rambler  **  essay  upon  the  vanity  of  haman 
hope  and  ambition,  something  after  the  maaner  of  tlw  Otlcdtftl 
Ules  of  which  Voltaire  had  caught  the  Idea  fh«m  Swift  and 
Montesquieu;  but  Rassetas  is  quite  unenlivened  by  huanour, 
personality  <Mr  any  other  charm. 

This  one  quality  that  Johnson  so  oomfiletely  lacfcod  was 
possessed  in  its  fullest  perfection  by  Ollv«r  (k>ldsmilb,  whote 
style  is  the  supreme  exfnessioii  oC  iSth-cantnry  clear- 
ness,, simplicity  and  easy  graceful  ftuency.  M«ch  of 
Goldsmith's  material,  whether  as  playwright,  story 
writer  or  essayist,  is  trite  and  commoi^ilace— his  material 
worked  up  by  any  other  hand  would  be  worthless.  Bxit,  when* 
ever  Goldsmith  writes  about  human  life,  he  seems  to  pay  it  a 
compliment,  a  relief  of  fun  and  good  fellowship  accompanies  his 
slightest  description,  hb  playful  abd  delioate  touch  could  trans- 
form every  thought  that  he  handled  into  somethiiig  radiant  with 
sunlight  and  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  youth.  Goldsmith's 
plots  are  Irish,  his  critical  theories  are  French  with  a  light  top 
dressing  of  Johnson  and  Reynolds  or  Burke,  whife  his  prose 
style  is  an  idealisation  of  Addison.  His  versatility  was  great, 
and,  in  this  and  in  other  respects,  he  and  Johnson  are  con- 
stantly reminding  us  that  they  were  hardened  professionals, 
writing  against  time  for  money. 

Much  of  the  best  {Mrose  worii  of  this  period^  from  1740  to  1780, 
was  done  under  very  different  conditioos.  The  increase  of  travel, 
of  intercourse  between  the  nobility  of  Europe,  and  of  a  sense  of 
solidarity,  sclf-oonsdousness^  leisure  and  connoisseurship  among 
that  section  of  English  society  known  as  the  governing  dass,  or, 
since  Disraeli,  as  *^  the  Venetian  oligarchy,"  could  hanily  fail  to 
produce  an  increasing  crop  of  those  eteborste  collections  of 
letters  and  memoirs  which  had  already  attained  their  apogee 
in  France  with  Mme  de  S£vlgn£  and  the  due  de  Saint-Sfmon. 
En^nd  was  not  to  remain  far  behind,  for  in  1718  commence 
th<f  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu;  ten  years  more 
saw  the  commencement  of  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
of  George  IL\  and  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Oriord 
(better  known  as  Horace  Walpole)  both  began  their  jSyJU 
ftaimitableseriesali«((er9aboatt740.  Thesewritings,  Wotpnlo, 
none  of  them  written  ostensibly  for  the  press,  serve  to 
show  the  enormous  strides  that  English  prose  was  making  as  a 
medium  of  vivadous  description.  The  letters  are  aH  the  re- 
creation of  extensive  knowle<i^  and  coSmopoUun  acqwremenls; 
they  are  not  strong  on  the  poetic  or  imaginative  side  of  things, 
but  they  have  an  intense  appreciation  of  the  actual  and  mundane 
side  of  fallible  humanity.  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  son 
and  to  his  godson  are  far  more,  for  they  introduce  a  Gceronian 
polish  and  a  Gallic  irony  and  wit  into  the  hitherto  uncultivated 
garden  of  the  literary  graces  in  English  prose.  Chesterfield, 
whose  theme  is  manners  and  soda!  amenity,  deliberately  seeks 
a  form  of  expressloo  appropriate  to  his  text — the  perfection  of 
tact,  neatness,  good  order  and  saooirfaire.  After  his  grandfather, 
the  marquess  of  Halifax,  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  synonym  in 
the  vulgar  world  for  a  heartless  exquisite,  is  in  reality  the  first 
fine  gentleman  and  epicurean  in  the  best  sense  in  Eng^sh  polite 
literattire.  Both  Chesterfield  and  Walpole  were  conspicuous  as 
raconteurs  in  an  age  of  witty  talkers,  of  whose  talk  R.  B.  Sheridan, 
I  n  The  School  for  Scandal  ( 1 7  77)  •  served  up  a  suprhne.  Some  of 
it  may  be  tinsel,  but  it  looks  wonderfully  wdl  under  the  lights. 
The  star  comedy  of  the  century  represents  the  sparkle  of  this 
brilliant  crowd:  it  reveals  no  hearts,  but  it  shows  us  every  trick 
of  phrase,  every-  eccentricity  of  manner  and  every  fotble  of 
thought.  But  thcL  most  mundane  of  the  letter  writers,  the  most 
frivolous,  and  also  the  most  pungeOt,  is  Horsce  Walpole,  whose 
writings  are  an  epitome  of  the  history  and  biography  of  the 
Georgian  era.  **  Fiddles  sing  aH  through  them,  wax  lights,  fine 
dresses,  fine  jokes,  fine  plate,  fine  equipages  gHtter  and  sparkle; 
never  was  such  a  brilliant,  smirking  Vanity  Fair  as  that  through 
which  he  leads  us."  Vet,  in  some  ways,  he  was  a  corrective  to 
the  sdf-compUcency  of  his  generation,  a  vast  dilettante,  lover  of 
"  Gothic,"  of  curios  and  antiques,  of  costly  printing,  of  oM 
Uluminatio^  and  ttaloed  glaw.    Id  his  short  miradt-MVCl, 
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<«tt»d  TM  C49IU  pj  OlMnht  be  itt  a  lasfaion  for  mystery 
Mxi  terror  in  fiction,  for  mcdicv&l  legend,  diablerie,  mystery, 
■  bonor,  Mtique  furniture  and  Gothic  jaigon,  which  led  directly 
by  the  cout»  of  Anne  Raddiffe,  Msturin,  Vqtkekt  Si  Leon  and 
Frank$nstei$h  to  QuutUtoo  HoU^  io  W^MrUy  and  even  to  Huga 
i^id  Poe. 

.   MeanwhUe  the  area  of  the  Memoir  was  widening  rapidly  in 
the  hands  of  Fanny*  the  ely  daughter  of  the  wordi[y-wi8e  and 

fashionable  musician,  J>r  Bumey,  author  of  a  novel 
^^2L. '  iSviUna)  most  satirical  and  facet«v  written  ere  she  was 
B9i»wJi,     w.eM  oat  of  her  teens;  not  too  k^d  a  satirist  of  her 

former  patroness^  Mrs  Thrale  (afterw^ds  Pioui),  the 
least  tiresome  of  the  new  group  of  scribbling  sibyls,  blue  stockings, 
lady  dilettanti  and  Delia  Cruscans.  Both,  as  portraitists  and 
purveyors  of  Johmoniana,  were  surpassed  by  the  inimitable 
James  Boswell,  first  and  most  fatuous  of  all  interviewers,  in 
brief  a  biographical  genius,  with  a  new  recipe,  distinct  from 
Sterne's,  for  disclosing  personality,  and  a  ddiberate,  artificial 
method  of  revealing  himself  to  us,  as  it  were,  u^wares. 

From  all  these  and  many  other  experiments,  a  far  more  flexible 
prose  was  developing  in  England,  adapted  for  those  critical 
reviews,  magazines  and  journals  which  were  multiplying  rapidly 
to  exploit  the  new  masculine  interest,  apart  from  the  schools, 
in  history,  topography,  natural  philosophy  and  the  picturesque, 
just  as  circulating  libraries  were  springing  up  to  exploit  the  new 
feminine  passion  for  fiction,  which  together  with  mem^rs  and 
lashionaUe  poetry  contributed  to  give  the  booksellers  bigger 
end  bigger  ideas. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  types  of  literary  productions  with 
which  we  are  now  familiar  were  first  moulded  into  defim'te  and 

classical   form  during   the  Johnsonian   period.    In 
(•f      addition  to  the  novel  one  need  only  mention  the 

economic  treatise,  as  exemplified  for  the  first  time  in 

the  admirable  symmetry  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 
the  diary  of  a  faithful  observer  of  nature  such  as  Gilbert 
White,  the  Fifteen  Discourses  (1769-1791)  In  which  Sir  Joshua 
Reync4ds  endeavours  for  the  first  time  to  expoimd  for  England 
a  philosophy  of  Art,  the  historico-philosophical  tableau  as 
exemplified  by  Robertson  and  Gibbon,  the  light  political  parody 
of  wbicb  the  poetry  of  The  Roliiad  and  Anti-Jacobin  afford  so 
many  excellent  models;  and,  going  to  the  other  extreme,  the 
ponderous  archaeological  or  topographical  monograph,  as 
exemplified  jn  Stuart  and  Revett's  AtttiquUics  of  Athens,  in 
Robert  Wood's  colossal  Ruins  of  Palmyra  (1753),  or  the  monu- 
mental History  of  Leicestershire  by  John  Nichols.  Such  works 
as  this  last  might  well  seem  the  outcome  of  Horace  Walpolc's 
maxim:  In  this  scribbling  age  "  let  those  who  can't  write,  glean." 
In  -short,  the  literary  landscape  in  Johnson's  day  was  slowly 
but  surely  assuming  the  general  outlines  to  which  we  are  all 
accustomed.  The  literary  conditions  o(  the  period  dated  from 
the  time  of  Pope  in  their  main  features,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  were  more  considerably  modified  in  Johnson's  o^n 
lifetime  than  they  have  been  since.  The  booksellers,  or,  as  they 
would  now  be  called,  publishers,  were  steadily  superseding  the 
old  t^es  of  patronage,  and  basing  their  relations  with  authors 
upon  a  commercial  footing.  A  stage  in  their  progress  is  marked 
hy  the  success  of  Johnson's  friend  and  Hume's  correspondent, 
^iUiam  Strahan,  who  kept  a  coach,  "  a  credit  to  literature.'* 
.The  evolution  of  a  normal  status  for  the  author  was  aided  by  the 
definition  of  copyright  and  gradual  extinction  of  piracy. 

Histories  of  their  own  tbneby  Clarendon  and  Burnet  have. been 
in  much  request  from  (heir  own  day  to  this,  and  the  first,  at  least, 
Hhtoriaoa,  **  ^^^  momiiTtent  of  English  prose;  BoUiigbrokc 

again,  in  1735,  dwch  memorably  upon  the  ethical, 
polki^al-aad-philosophical  value  of  history.  But  it  was  not  yntil 
Che  third  quarter  of  the  18th  century  that  EngHsh  literature  freed 
ilAcAf  tibm  the  imputation  of  bgghig  hopelessly  behind  France, 
Itaty  Aid  Germanv  in  the  serious  work  of  historical  rcconstruc- 
tfen^  Kumepublishcd  the  first  vohmic  of  hcs  History  of  England 
ia  1754k  RobertsoB'»Ht>fdry^5c(7{/amf  saw  the  light  !n  1759  and 
lib  Otertef  V.  in  1769;  Gibbon^s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Smpin-tamt  in  tt76.    Hume  was,  perhaps,  the  first  modernist 


in  &ilory;  he  ntlcmp&ed  to  give  lis  woik  a  aiDdein  Inletest  and, 
Scot  though  he  was,  a  nodecn  style — it  could  not  fail,  as  he  knew, 
to  derive  piquancy  from  its  derision  <rf  the  Whiggish  asaumptioa 
which  regarded  1688  aa  a  political  miUenniuau  Wm.  Robertsoo 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  man  to  adapt  the  polished  periphrases  of 
the  pulpit  to  historical  generabzatioo.  The  gifts  of  compromise 
which  he  had  learned  as  Moderator  of  the  General  AsBembly  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  historica)  studies,  and  a  language  so 
unfamiliar  to  his  lips  as  academic  English  he  wrote  with  so  much 
the  more  care  that  the  givatesi  connoisseurs  of  the  day  were 
enthusiastic  about  "  Robertson's  woodecful  style/'  Even  mono 
portentous  in  its  superhuman  dignity  was  the  atyle  of  Edward 
Gibbon,  who  conbined  with  the  unspiritual  optinsism  of  Hume 
and  Robertson  a  far  more  concentrated  devotion  to  his  subject, 
an  industry  more  ntonumental,  a  greater  co^ordinative  vigour, 
and  a  malice  which,  even  in  the  iSth  century^  rendered  him  the 
least  credulous  man  of  his  age.  Of  all  histories,  therefore,  based 
upon  the  transmitted  evidence  of  other  ages  father  than  on  the 
personal  observation  of  the  writer's  own^  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  has  hitherto  maintained  its  reputation  besU.  Uume,  even 
before  he  was  superseded*  fell  a  prey  to  continuations  and  abridge*, 
ments,  while  Robertson  was  suDtpiantcd  systensatioUly  by  the 
ornate  pages  of  W.  H.  Prescott, 

The  increasing  transparency  of  texture  Sn  the  working  Englishr 
prose  during  this  period  is  shown  in  the  writings  of  theologiana- 
such  as  Butler  and  Palcy,  and  of  thinkers  such  as  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  who,  by  prolonging  and  extending  Berkeley's,  contention 
that  matter  was  an  abstraction,  had  shown  that  mind  would  have 
to  be  considered  an  abstraction  too,  thereby  signalling  a  school  of 
reaction  to  common  sense  or  "  external  reality  "  represented  by 
Thomas  Reid,  and  with  modi^tioos  by  David  Hartley^  Abrahani 
Tucker  and  others.  Butler  and  Palcy  are  merely  two  of  the 
biggest  amd  most  characteristic:  apologists  of  that  day,  both 
great  stylists,  thoifgh  it  nuist  be  allowed  that  their  very  Uicidity 
and  good  sense  excites  almost  more  doubt  than  it  stilb,  and  both 
very  successful  in  rcpeDing  the  enemy  in  controversy,  though 
their  very  success  accentuates  the  faults  of  that  unspiritual  age 
in  which  churchmen  were  so  far  more  concerned  about  the  title 
deeds  than  about  the  living  portion  of  the  church's  estate^ 
Free  thought  was  already  beginning  to  sap  their  defences  in 
various  directions,  and  in  Tom  Paine,  Priestley,  Price,  Godwin* 
and  Mackintosh  they  found  more  formidable  adversaries  than  in 
the  earlier  deists.  The  greatest  champion,  howcvert  of  continuity 
and  conservation  both  in  church  and  state,  against  the  new 
schooU  of  latitudinarians  and  radicals,  the  great  eulogist  of  the 
unwritten  constitution,  and  the  most  perfect  master ol  emotional 
prose  in  this  period,  prose  in  which  the  harmony  of  sense  and 
sound  is  attained  to  an  extent  hardly  ever  seen  outside  supreme 
poetry,  was  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  the  most  commanding 
intellects  in  the  whole  mnge  of  political  letters — a  striking  con> 
trast  in  this  respect  to  Junius,  whose  mechanical  and  journalistic 
talent  for  invective  has  a  quite  ephemeral  value. 

From  1660  to  1 760  the  English  mind  was  still  much  occupied  in. 
shakii)g  off  the  last  traces  of  feudality.     The  crown,  the  parlia^ 
mcnt,  the  manor  and  the  old  penal  code  were  left,    -^ 
it  is  true:  but  the  old  tenures  and  gUd-brothcrhoods,    ^^tm^. 
the  old  social  habits,  miracles,  arts,  faith,  religion  and 
letters  were  irrevocably  gone.    The  attempt  of  the  young. 
Chevalier  in  174$  was  a  complete  anachronism,  and  no  sooner 
was  this  generally  felt  to  be  so  than  men  began  to  rc^et  that  it . 
should  so  be.    Men  began  to  describe  as  "  grand  "  and  "  pictur- 
esque **  scenej^  lutherto  summarized  as  "  barren  mountaina 
covered  in  mist  " ;  while  Voltaire  and  Pope  were  at  their  height, . 
the  world  began  to  realise  that  the  Augustan  age,  in  its  xeal  for 
rationality,  civism  and  trim  parterres,  had  neglected  the  wild 
freshness  of  an  age  when  literature  was  a  wild  flower  that 
grew  on  the  common.    Rousseau  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
this  over-sophistication  of  life;  Goldsmith.- half  understanding, 
echoed  some  of  his  ideas  in  "  The  t)oscrted  Village.'*    Back  from 
books  to  men  was  now  the  prescription — from  the  crowded  town 
to  the  spacious  country.    From  plains  and  valleys  to  peaks  and 
pincwoods,    From  cities,  where  men  were  rich  and  corrupt^ 
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to  the  muGr  ind  mote  prfmllive  noodi  et  tatth.  Tbe  bnaih 
bid  loucdy  lell  thi  bod/  ol  the  Grand  Monirquc  bcfora  an 
inlrigiie  wu  let  on  foot  (0  digputc  Ihe  provulopi  of  U>  wilL 
So  *ilh  tlK  criiical  tutimcnt  of  Pope.  Whhin  ■  (fk  yean  of  hit 
dealb  n  fiod  Gray,  Winon.  Huid  *nd  other  dixdpkt  o(  <he  nnr 
Afc  denying  to  Pope  the  bigheit  kind  of  poetic  rtcelloncf,  and 
txtltinK  InuiJiMlion  and  fmcy  into  1  spheit  far  above  ihc 
AugoMan  qualitio  of  mmct  tt*te  and  good  Judgmfnt.  De- 
CcntraUialion  and  rmdt  wen  the  new  watchooids  in  literalure. 
We  muit  eschew  France  and  Italy  and  go  rather  to  Iceland  01  the 
Hebtidei  he  frab  poetic  emotioni:  we  must  shun  acadenuei 
and  claaalc  coSce-hoiaa  and  go  Into  thbilitet-cotnen  or  the 
faedge-lanei  in  (mrch  o(  Vollupoesle.  An  old  munlrnent  cheat 
and  a  loU  of  ycUow  patchmrDt  wen  the  linesl  Incen- 
■  ■    »( the  piciuiejque.    Hoi 


I  uplain  1 


Ri  that  weicomed  tl 


ic  poemi  of  Jainet  Macphei 
Percy's  pale  hod- up  ballads  ol  tjCj  {Ktlu/an  of  Ancitnl  Futlry); 
the  new  enthusiijoi  (nr  Chaucer;  the  "  blacii  letter  "  school  ol 
Ritson,  Tyrrwhill,  George  Ellli,  Steeveni,  Ireland  and  Malonc; 
above  ell,  the  ipurioua  isih-century  poetm  poured  forth  In  i-)68- 
1764  with  aucb  a  wild  gusto  of  archaic  Inuginttlon  by  a  prodigy 
not  quite  leveoleen  yean  of  age  ?  Chatlcrton'i  precocious 
iantasy  cut  a  wonderful  spell  upon  the  romimic  imaginsifon 
•I  other  times.  Ii  does  nor  prepare  us  tor  the  change  ihot  was 
coming  over  the  poetic  qiirit  of  the  last  ikq  dccadej  of  the 
century,  but  it  doei  at  least  help  its  to  tr^ia  it.  The  great 
Iilaslet»  ol  vene  In  Britain  during  this  period  were  the  three 
very  disparate  figures  of  William  Cowper,  WilBiui  Blake  and 
Robert  Bums.  Cowper  was  not  a  poet  of  vivid  and  riplurous 
irlsions.  There  [s  always  something  of  the  rusllcillng  cily- 
ccholar  about  hia  humour.  The  ungovernable  impulse  and 
'  n  of  the  great  masters  of  poesy  were  not  his 


I  claim. 


His 


largel^from  the  outside.  The  greater  pari,  neatly  all  hii  best 
poetry  is  of  the  occasion*!  order.  To  lourh  and  retouch,  he 
lays,  in  oneot  his  letlen— among  the  most  delightful  in  English- 
It  the  secret  of  almost  all  good  writing,  especially  verse.  What- 
ever is  short  should  be  nervous,  masculine  and  compart.    In  all 

the  arts  that  niie  (lie  best  occasional  poetry  10  the 
Jj"*"  level  of  greatness  Cowper  fa  supreme.  In  phrase- 
g^^^       moulding,  verbal  gymnastic  and  prosodical  marquetry 

he  has  scarcely  a  rival,  and  the  fruits  of  his  poetic 
industry  are  enshrined  in  the  hligrec  of  a  most  delicirr  fancy 
and  a  highly  cultivated  intelligence,  purified  and  thrice  tcBncd 
{n  the  hre  of  mental  alBiction.  His  work  enpressc;  the  rapid 
civiliiatlon  ol  his  lime,  tt>  humanliailaa  (ech'ng  and  growing 
acnsitiveiiess  to  natural  beauty,  home  comfort,  the  claims  of 
animals  and  the  charm  of  light  literature.  In  many  ol  his  short 
poems,  such  as  "  Tbe  Royal  George."  artistic  simplicity  Is 
Indistinguishable  from  the  stem  rcticeact  of  genius.  William 
Blake  had  no  immediate  literary  descendants,  for  he  irorked 
■lone,  and  Lamb  was  practically  akine  in  rccognliing  what  he 
wrote  as  poetry.    But  he  was  by  far  the  rnoet  original  of  the 

far  raore  of  the  Eliubethan  air  in  his  lytic  vct^  than 
«lsc  before  Coleridge.  The  Smtt  ej  ImKemi  and  ^ 
Xi>eru«e.  in  lySvand  1794,  sing  themselves,  and  havi 
like  spontaneity  that  has  been  the  despair  of  all  songwriters 
from  that  day  to  this.  Alter  iSoohe  winged  his  flight  larihcr  and 
farther  into  strange  and  unknown  regfons.  In  the  finest  of  these 
earlier  lyrics,  whit*  owe  so  little  to  hb  contemporaries,  the  ripple 
of  the  stream  of  romance  that  began  to  gush  forth  In  i;gS  is 
distinctly  heard.  But  the  Bnt  poetic  genfus  of  the  century  was 
unmistakably  Robert  Bums.  In  song  and  aatire  alike  Burns  Is 
ncy,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  the  poets  ol  North  Britain,  who 
ilnce  Robert  Sempill,  Willy  Hamilton  of  Cilberificld,  douce 
Allan  Ramsay,  the  Edinburgh  pcrinig-maker  and  mitceUanisI, 
and  Robert  Fctgusson, "  the  wriltr^chlel,  a  deathless  name."  hid 
kept  aliva  the  old  native  poetic  tradition,  had  provided  the 
atrfdiing  nddlen  wilh  merry  and  wanlon  itaves,  and  had  pcrpctu- 
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but  that  a  shnplie  story  trathM^  told  of  the  passfon,  affliction  or 
devotion  of  simple  folk,  and  appealing  to  the  primal  emotion,  is 
worthy  of  the  hif^est  effort  of  the  poetic  artist,  and  may  achieve 
ft  poetic  vahie  far  in  advance  of  conventional  descriptions  of 
strikin^y  grouped  incidents  picturesquely  magnified  or  rhetoric- 
ally exaggerated.  But  Wordsworth's  theories  might  have  ended 
very  much  where  they  began,  had  it  not  been  for  their  impregna- 
tion by  the  complementary  genius  of  Coleridge. 

Coleridge  at  his  best  was  ins|rired  by  the  supreme  poetic  gifts  of 
passion,  imagination,  simplicity  and  mystery,  combining  form 
C^lgffjgf^   and  colour,  sound  and  sense,  novelty  and  antiquity, 

realism  and  romanticism,  scholarly  ode  and  popular 
ballad.  His  three  fragmentary  poems  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  Christabd  and  Kubla  Khan  are  the  throe  qpells  and 
touchstones,  constituting  what  is  often  regarded  by  the  best 
judges  as  the  high-standard  of  modern  English  poetry.  Their 
subtleties  and  beauties  irradiated  the  homelier  artistic  conceptions 
o|  Wordsworth,  and  the  effect  on  him  was  permanent.  Cole- 
ridge's inspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  was  irrecoverable;  a 
physical  element  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  ^t  exaltation 
indirectly  due  to 'the  opium  habit,  but  the  moral  influence 
was  contributed  by  the  Wordsworths.  The  steady  will  of  the 
Dalesman  seems  to  have  constrained  Coleridge's  imagination 
from  aimless  wandering;  his  lofty  and  unwavering  self-confidence 
inspired  his  friend  with  a  similar  energy.  Away  from  Words- 
worth alter  1798,  Coleridge  lost  himself  in  visions  of  work  that 
always  remained  to  be  "  transcribed,"  by  one  who  had  every 
poetic  gift — save  the  rudimeptaiy  wiU  for  sustained  and.  con- 
centrated effort. 

Coleridge's  more  delicate  sensibility  to  the  older  notes  of  that 
more  musical  era  in  English  poetry  which  preceded  the  age  of 
1^^^        Dryden  and  Pope  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 

luminous  yet  subtle  intuitions  of  his  friend  Charies 
Lamb.  Lamb's  appreciation  of  the  imaginat  ive  beauty  inhumed 
in  old  English  literature  amounted  to  positive  genius,  and  the 
persistence  with  which  he  brought  his  perception  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  imagination  and  music  in  poetry  to  bear  upon  some 
of  the  finest  creative  minds  of  1800,  in  talk,  letters,  selections  and 
essays*  brought  about  a  gradual  revolution  in  the  aesthetic 
mobility  of  the  day.  He  paid  little  heed  to  the  old  rhetoric 
and  the  ars  poetica  of  classical  comparison.  His  aim  was  rather 
(o  discover  the  mystery,  the  folk-seed  and  the  old-worid  element, 
latent  in  so  much  of  the  finer  ancient  poetry  and  implicit  in  so 
much  of  the  new.  The  Essays  of  Elia  (1820-1825)  are  the 
binnacle  of  Lamb's  vessel  of  exploration.  Lamb  and  his  great 
UmMStL      'iv^l>  William  Hazlitt,  both  maintained  that  criticism 

was  not  so  much  an  affair  of  learning,  or  an  exercise 
of  comparative  and  expository  judgment,  as  an  act  of  imagination 
in  itself.  Hazlitt  became  one  of  the  master  essayists,  a  fine 
critical  analyst  and  dcdaimer,  denouncing  all  insipidity  and 
affectation,  stirring  the  soul  with  metaphor,  soaring  easily  and 
acquiring  a  momentum  in  his  prose  which  often  approximates 
to  the  impassioned  utterance  of  Burke.  Like  Lamb,  he  wanted 
to  measure  his  contemporaries  by  the  Elizabethans,  or  still  older 
masters,  and  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  Lyrical  Ballads, 
The  new  critics  gradually  found  responsible  auxiliaries,  notably* 

Leigh  Hunt,  De  Quinccy  and  Wilson  of  Blacku>ood*s. 
JfJ*  -  Leigh  Hunt,  not  very  important  in  himself,  was  a 
quiacty,     cause  of  |;reat  authorship  in  others.    He  increased 

both  the  depth  and  area  of  modern  literary  sensibility. 
The  world  of  books  was  to  him  an  enchanted  forest,  in  which 
every  leaf  had  its  own  secret.  He  was  the-  most  catholic  of 
critics,  t^it  he  knew  what  was  poor — ^at  least  in  other  people. 
As  an  essayist  he  is  a  feminine  dinunutlvc  of  Lamb,  excellent  in 
fancy  and  h'terary  illustration^  but  far  inferior  in  decisive  insight 
or  penetrative  masculine  wit.  The  Miltonic  quality  of  im- 
passioned pyramidal  prose  is  best  seen  in  Thomas  De  Quincey, 
of  all  the  essa3rists  of  this  age,  or  any  age,  the  most  diffuse, 
unequal  and  irreducible  to  rule,  and  which  yet  at  times  trembles 
upon  the  brink  of  a  rhythmical  sonority  which  seems  almost  to 
rival  that  of  the  greatest  poetry.  Leigh  Hunt  supplies  a  valuable 
link  between  Lamb,  the  sole  external  moderator  of  the  Lake 


school,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  the  junior  branch  of  imaginative 
Aesthetic,  represented  by  Keats. 

John  Keats  (1795-1821),  three  yojs  younger  than  Shelley, 
was  the  greatest  poetic  artist  of  his  time,  and  would  probably 
have  surpassed  all,  but  for  his  collapse  of  health  at  t^^^f, 
twenty-five.  His  vocation  was  as  tmmistakable  as 
that  of  Chatterton,  with  whose  youthful  ardour  his  own  had 
points  of  likeness.  The  two  contemporary  conceptions  of  him 
as  a  fatuous  Cockney  Bunthome  or  as  *'  a  tadpole  of  the  lakes  " 
were  equally  erroneous.  But  Keats  was  in  a  sense  the  first  of 
the  virtuoso  or  aesthetic  school  (caricatured  later  by  the  formula 
of  "  Art  for  Art's  sake  ");  artistic  beauty  was  to  him  a  kind  of 
reh'gion,  his  expression  was  more  technical^  less  personal  than 
that  of  h»  contemporaries,  he  was  a'  conscious  "  romantic," 
and  he  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold  with  less  impedinienta 
than  any  of  his  fellows.  Byron  had  always  himself  to  talk  about, 
Wordsworth  saw  the  universe  too  much  through  the  medium 
of  his  own  self-importance,  Coleridge  was  a  metaphysician, 
Shelley  hynmed  Intellectual  Beauty;  Keats  treats  of  his  subject, 
"A  Greek  Urn,"  "A  Nightingale,"  the  season  of  "Autumn," 
in  such  a  way  that  our  thought  centres  not  upon  the  poet  but 
upon  the  enchantment  of  that  which  he  sings.  In  his  threo 
great  medievalislng  poems,  "The  Pot  of  Basil,"  "The  Eve  of  St 
Agnes  "  and  "  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci,"  even  more  than 
in  his  Odes,  Keats  is  the  forerunner  of  Tennyson,  the  greatest, 
of  the  word-painters.  But  apart  from  his  perfection  of  loveliness, 
he  has  a  natural  magic  and  a  glow  of  humanity  surpassing  that 
of  any  other  known  poet.  His  poetry,  immature  as  it  wa^,  gavo 
a  new  beauty  to  the  language.  His  loss  was  the  greatest  English 
Literature  has  sustained. 

Before  Tennyson,  Rossetti  and  Morris,  Keats's  best  disciples 
in  the  aesthetic  school  were  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  George 
Dailey  and  Thomas  Hood,  the  failure  of  whose      ,^  ^ 
"  Midsummer  Fairies  "  and  "  Fair  Inez  "  drove  him  " 

into  that  almost  mordfic  vein  of  verbal  humour  which  threw 
up  here  and  there  a  masterpiece  such  as  "  The  Song  of  a  Shirt." 
The  master  virtuoso  of  English  poetry  in  another  department 
(the  classical)  during  this  and  the  following  age  was  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  who  threw  off  a  few  fragments  of  verse  worthy  of  the 
Greek  Anthology,  but  in  his  Dialogues  or  "  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions "  evolved  a  kind  of  violent  monologizing  upon  the  common- 
place which  descends  into  the  most  dismal  caverns  of  egotism. 
Carlyle  furiously  questioned  his  competence.  Mr  Shaw  allows 
his  classical  amateurshlp  and  respectable  strenuosity  of  char- 
acter, but  dcnoxmces  his  work,  with  a  substratum  of  truth, 
as  that  of  a  "  blathering,  unreadable  pedant." 

Among  those,  however,  who  found  early  nutriment  in  Landor's 
Miltonic  Gdnr  (1798)  must  be  reckoned  the  most  poetical  of  our 
poets.  P.  B.  Shelley  was  a  spirit  apart,  who  fits  into  shtUty 
no  group,  the  associate  of  Byron,  but  spiritually  as  ^^* 
remote  from  him  as  possible,  bated  by  the  rationalists  of  his  age» 
and  regarded  by  the  poets  with  more  pity  than  jealousy.  He 
wrote  only  for  poets,  and  had  no  public  during  his  lifetime  anwng 
general  readers,  by  whom,  however,  he  is  now  regarded  as  the 
poet  par  excellence.  In  his  conduct  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  was  in  a  sense,  like  Coleridge,  irresponsible,  but  on  the  other 
hand  bis  poetic  energy  was  irresistible  and  all  his  work  is  technic* 
ally  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  In  ideal  beauties  it  is 
supreme;  its  great  lack  is  its  want  of  humanity;  in  thb  h^ 
is  the  opposite  of  Wordsworth  who  reads  human  nature  into 
everything*  Shelley,  on  the  other  hand,  dehumam'srs  things 
and  makes  them  unearthly.  He  hangs  a  poem,  like  a  cobweb 
or  a  silver  cloud,  on  a  hom  of  the  crescent  moon,  and  leaves  it 
to  dangle  there  in  a  current  of  ether.  His  quest  was  continuous 
for  figures  of  beauty,  figures,  however,  more  ethereal  and  less 
sensuous  than  those  in  Keats;  having  obtain^]  such  an  idea 
he  passed  it  again  and  again  through  the  prism  of  his  mind,  in 
talk,  letters,  prefaces,  poems.  The  deep  sense  of  the  mystery 
of  words  and  their  lightest  variations  in  the  skein  of  poetry, 
half  forgotten  since  Milton's  time,  had  been  recovered  in  a  great 
measure  by  Coleridge  and.  Wordsworth  since  1798;  Lambf  too^ 
and  UazliU,  and»  perhaps,  Hogtwere  in  the  secret*  whife  KetM 
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had  its  open  fesame  oa  his  lipt  ete  be  di^-  The  uoion-of  poetic 
emotion  with  verbal  music  o!  the  greatest  perfection  was  the  aim 
of  all,  but.  none  of  these  masters  made  words  breathe  and  sing 
with  quite  the  same  spontaneous  ease  and  fervour  that  SheDey 
attained  in  some  of  the  lyrics  written  between  twenty-four  ami 
thirty,  such  as  "  The  Cloud,"  "  The  Skykrk,"  the  "  Ode  of  the 
West  Wind,"  *^'  The  Sensidvc  Phmt,"  the  "  Indian  Serenade." 

The  path  of  the  new  romantic  school  had  been  thoroughly 
prepared  during  the  age  of  Cray,  Cowper  and  Bums,  and  it  won 
its  tritmiphs  with  little  resistance  and  no  serious  convulsions, 
"nie  opposition  was  noisy,  but  its  rq)re8cntative  character  has 
been  exaggerated.  In  the  meantime,  hovr'ever,  the  old-fa^iioned 
school  and  the  Popean  couplet,  the  Johnsonian  dignity  of  re> 
flection  and  the  Goldsmlthian  ideal  of  generalized  desaipti<», 
were  well  maintained  by  George  Crabbe  (1754-1832),  *'  though 
Nature's  sternest  painter  yet  the  best,"  a  worstcd-stockin^Bd 
Pope  and  austere  delineator  of  village  misdoing  and  penurious 
age,  and  Samuel  Rogers  (r 763-1855),  the  banker  poet,  liberal 
in  sentiment,  extreme  Tory  in  form,  and  dilettante  delineator 
of  Italy  to  the  music  of  the  heroic  couplet.  Robert  Southey, 
Thomas  Campbell  and  Thomas  Moore  were  a  dozen  yeacs 
younger  and  divided  their  allegiance  between  two.  schools* 
In  the  main,  however,  they  were  stiU  poetidscrs  ol  the  orthodoi 
old  pattern,  though  all  wrote  a  few  songs  of  exceptimul  merit, 
and  Campbell  espedaUy  by  defying  the  dd  unathttnas. 

The  great  champion  of  the  Augustan  mastere  was  himself 
the  architect  of  revolution.  First  the  idol  and  then  the  outcast 
of  respectable  society.  Lord  Byron  sought  relief  in 
new  cadences  and  new  themes  for  his  poetic  talent. 
He  was,  however,  essentially  a  history  painter  or  a  satirist  in 
vecse.  He  had  none  of  the  sensitive  aesthetic  taste  of  a  Keats, 
B<me  of  the  spiritual  ardour  of  a  Shelley,  or  o£  the  elemental 
beauty  or  artistry  of  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge.  He  manages 
the  pen  (said  Scott)  with  the  carekas.and  nrgligmt  ease  of  a 
man  of  quality:  The  "  Lake  Poets  "  soug^  to  create  an  impres* 
sion  deep,  calm  and  profound,  Byroo  to  start  a  theme  which 
should  enable  him  to  pose,  travel,  aston^,  bewilder  and  confoond 
as  lover  of  .daring,  freedom,  passion  and  revolt.  For  the  ibbtler 
^mphonic  music— that  music  of  the  spheres  to  which  the  ears 
of  poets  alone  are  atttmed — ^Byron  had  an  imperfect  sympathy. 
The  delicate  ear  is  often  revolted  hi  his  poetry  by  the  vices 
of  impromptu  wori^  He  steadily  refused  to  polbb,  to  file  or  to 
furbish— the  damning,  inevitable  sign  of  a  man  bom  to  wear 
a  golden  tasseL  "  I  am  hke  the  tiger.  If  I  miss  the  first  spring 
I  go  growling  back  to  the  jungle."  Subtlety  is  sacrificed  to 
freshness  and  vigour.  The  exultation,  the  breadth,  the  sweeping 
.  magnificence  of  his  effects  are  consequently  most  appreciated 
tbsoad,  where  the  inecadicable  flaws  of  ids  style  have  no  power 
to  annoy. 

The  European  fame  of  Byron,  was  from  the  first  somethmg 
quite  unique.  At  Missolonghi  people  laa  throng  the  streets 
crying  "  The  great  man  is  dead— he  is  gone."  His  corpse  was 
refused  entrance  at  Westminster;  hut  the  poet  was  taken  to 
the  inmost  heart  of  Russia,  Pobuid,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  and  among  the  Slavonic  nations  generally. 
In  Italy  his  influence  is  plainly  seen  in  Berchet,  Leopardi, 
Giusti,^and  even  Carducd.'  In  Spain  the  Myrtle  Sodety  was 
founded  in  Byron's  honour.  Hugo  in  his  OrmUaUs  traversed 
Greece;  Chateaubriand  joined  the  Greek  Committee.  Delavis^e 
de<ficated  his  verse  to  Byron;  Lamartfae  wrote  another  canto 
to  ChUdt  HarM;  Mfrim^  is  inteipettetrated  by  Byronesque 
feeling  which  abo  anhnates  the  best  work  of  Heine,  Pushkin, 
Lennontov,  and  Mickxevics.  and^ven  t)e  Muaset. 

Like  Scott,  Bjrron  was  a  matt  of  two  eras,  and  not  too  much 
ahead  of  his  time  to  hold  the  Press-Dragon  in  fee.  Hissnpremaey 
f^tr>tn>  '^  ^^^  ^  ^  satellites  Moore  and  Campbell  were 
championed  by  the  old  papers  and  by  the  two  new 
blatant  QuarUrlles,  whose  sails  were  filled  not  with  the  Hgfat 
airs  of  the  future  but  by  the  Augustan  *'  galeS  "  of  the  chtssical 
past.  The  distinction  of  this  new  phalunc  of  old-fashioned 
critics  who  wanted  to  coaDer  literature  by  university  degree 
vat  that  tbqr  mroto  m  featknen  for  gentlemen:  they  first 


gave  oHkiam'in  England  a  respectable,  shakedown. 
Jeflreyr*  man  of  extraordinary  ability  and  editor  -of  TAtf  Edim- 
burtM  Rtnew  from  1803. to  18*9  (with  the  mercurial  Sydney 
SmUh,  the  first  of  Engjlish  conversationists,  as  his  aide-de-camrt, 
exercised  a  pow^fuL  influence  as  a  standardiMf  of  the  secoiMi 
rate.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  critics  to  grasp  firmly  the 
main  idea  of  literary  evolution — the  importance  of  time,  eavicon- 
ment,  race  and  historical  development  upon  the  literary  land* 
scape;  but  he  was  vigorously  aristocratic  in  his  preferences, 
a  hater  of  mystery,  ayinibolism  or  allegory,  an-  instinctive  indi- 
vidualist <^  intoloant  pattern.  His  chief  weapons  against  the 
new  ideas  were  social  siq>eriority  and  omnisdence,  and  he  used 
both  unsparingly.  The  strident  political  partisanship  of  the 
EdinburtM  raised  up  within  six  years  a  serious  rival  in  the 
Quarterly f  vifaidk  was  edited  in  turn  by  the  good-natioed  peda- 
gogue William  Gifford  and  by  Scott's  extremely  able  son-in-law 
John-  Gibson  X^ockhart,  the  **  scorpion  "  of  the  inHaat  Blackwood. 
With  the  aid  of  the  remnant  of  the  old  anti-Jacobins,  Canning, 
Ellis,  Barrow,  Southey,  Croker,  Hayward,  Appeiiey  and  others, 
the  theory  of  Quarterly  infallibility  was  carried  to  its  highest 
point  of  development  about  1845. 

The  historical  and  critical  work  of  the  QuarUrly  era,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  appropriate  to  this  gentlemanly  censorship. 
The  thinkers  of  the  day  were  economic  or  juristic— Bentham, 
the  great  codifier;  Malthus,  whose  tfaeofy  of  population  gave 
Darwin  his  main  impulse  to  theorise;  aad  Mackintodt,  whose 
liberal  opposllion  to  Burke  deserved  a  better  fate  than  it  has 
ever  pcri^aps  rccdved.  The  historians  were  mainly  of  the  second 
dass — the  judidxd  Hallam,  the  ornate  Roscoe.  the  plodding 
Lingard,'tbe  accomplished  Milman,  the  curious  Isaac  D'laraeli, 
the  academic  Bish<^  ThiriwalL  Mitlord  and  Grote  may  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  Tory  and  Radical  historical  pamphlet- 
eers, but  Grote's  work  has  the  mudi  larger  measure  of  per- 
manent value.  As  the  historian  of  British  India,  James  MilTs 
industry  led  him  bey6nd  his  thesis  of  Benthamism  in  practice. 
Sir  William  Napier's  heroic  picture  of  the  Poiinsular  War  is 
strongly  tinged  by  bias  against  the  Tory  administration  of 
1808-28x3;  but  it  conserves  some  imperishable  scenes  of  war. 
Some  of  the  most  magnetic  prose  of  the  Regency  Period  was 
contained  in  the  copious  and  insincere  but  profoundly  emotioniJ- 
ising  pamphlets  of  the  self-taught  Surrey  labourer  William 
Cobbett,  in  whom  Diderot's  paradox  of  a  comedian  is  astotiidi- 
ingly  illustrated.  Lockhart's  Lives  of  Bums  and  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott — the  last  perh^w  the  most  memorable  prose  monument 
of  its  epoch-'-appearcd  in  1828  and  1838}  and  both  formed  the 
subjects  of  Thomas  Carlyle  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  where,  uxuler 
the  unwelcome  disdpline  of  Jeffrey,  the  new  prophet  worked 
nobly  though  In  haniess. 

Great  as  the  triumph  of  the  Romantic  masters  and  the  new 
ideas  was,  it  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  Old  School  after  all  that  we  have 
to  look  for  the  greatest  single  figure  in  the  literature  c^ 
of  this  a«e.  Except  in  the  imitative  vein  of  ballad  ^^ 
br  folk-song,  thepoetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  never  quite  iirst-rate. 
It  Is  poetry  tot  repetition  rather  than  for  dose  meditation  or 
contemplation,  and  resembles  a  militarv  band  more  than  a  full 
orchestra,  ^or  will  his  prose  bear  carefuL  analysis.  It  is  a  good 
servant,  no  more.  When  we  consider,  however,  not  the  intensity 
but  the  vast  extent,  range  and  versatility  of  Scott's  powers,  we 
are  constrained  to  assign  faun  the  first  pliMcc  in  his  own  agCi  if  nat 
that  in  the  next  seat  to  Shakespeare  in  the  whole  of  the  English 
literary  Pantheon.  like  Shakeq>eare,  he  made  humour  and  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  his  first  instnmicnts  in  depicting 
the  past.  Unfike  Shakespeare,  he  was  a  bom  antiquary,  and  he 
had  a  great  (pethaps  excesrive)  belief  in  mise  en  sUne,  costume, 
patois  and  scenic  properties  generally.  His  portraiture,  however, 
Is  Shake^)earean  in  its  wisdom  and  maturity,  and,  although  he 
wrote  very  rapidly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  mind  had 
been  pre^^red  by  strenuous  work  for  twenty  years  as  a  store- 
house of  material  in  whldi  nothing  was  handled  until  It  had  been 
carefuHy  mounted  by  the  Imagination,  classified  in  the  memory, 
and  tested  by  experimental  use.  Once  he  has  got  the  imaginatioo 
of  the  reader  ir^  groonded  to  eardi,  there  Is  nothing  he  lowe^ 
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better  than  telUng  4  good  story.  Of  dcc«fl  be  it  often  cudeii. 
But  jtie  trusted  to  a  full  wallet,  and  nghtly,  for  mainly  by  bis 
aSundance  he  raised  the  literature  of  the  novel  to  its  higbest 
point  of  influence,  breathing  into  it  a  new  spirit,  giving  it  a  fulness 
and  universality  of  fife,  a  romantic  charm,  a  dignity  and  elevation, 
and  thereby  a  coben^ice^  a  power  and  jrcdominanne  which  it 
never  had  before. 

In  Scott  the  various  linei  of  x8th-cent«ry  conservatism  and 
X9th-century  romantic  revival  most  wonderfully  converge. 
His  intense  feeling  for  Long  Ago  made  him  a  romantic  almost 
from  his  cradle.  The  master  factilties  of  history  and  humour 
made  a  strong  conservative  of  him;  but  his  Toryism  was  of 
a  very  different  spring  from  that  of  Cderidge  or  Wmdsworth. 
It  was  not  a  reaction  from  disappointment  in  the  sequel  of  1789, 
nor  was  it  the  result  of  reasoned  conviction.  It  was  IndwdHi^ 
rooted  deeply  in  the  fibres  of  the  soil,  to  which  Scott's  attachment 
was  passionate,  and  nourished  as  from  a  source  by  ancestral 
sentiment  and  "  heather "  tradition.  Tins  sentiment  made 
Scott  a  victorious  pioneer  of  the  Romantic  movement  all  over 
Europe.  At  the  same  time  .we  must  remember  that,  with  aU  his 
fondness  for  medievalism,  he  was  fundamentally  a  thorout^ 
x8th-centuxy  Scotsman  and  successor  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie :  a 
worshipper  of  good  sense,  toleration,  modem  and  expert  govern- 
mental ideas,  who  valued  the  past  chiefly  by  way  of  picturesque 
relief,  and  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  benefit  of  peaceful  and 
orderly  rule,  ai)d  deei^y  convinced  that  we  are  much  better  off 
as  we  are  than  we  cotdd  have  been  in  the  days  of  King  Richard 
or  good  Queen  Bess.  Scot^  had  the  mind  of  an  enlightened 
i8th-ceatury  administrator  and  statesmen  who  had  made  a 
fierce  hobl^^  of  armour  and  <4d  ballads.  To  expect  him  to  treat 
of  intense  passion  or  romantic  medievalism  as  Chariotte  BrontS 
or  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  would  have  treated  them  is  as  absurd  as 
to  e3q>ect  to  find  the  sentiments  of  a  Mrs  Browning  blossoming 
amidst  the  horseplay  of  Tom  Jones  or  Harry  Lorrtquer,  Scoit 
has  few  niceties  or  secrets:  he  was  never  subtle,  morbid  or 
fantastic  His  handling  is  ever  broad,  vigorous,  easy,  careless, 
healthy  and  free.  Yet  nobly  simple  and  8traightf<»ward  as 
man  and  writer  were,  there  is  something  very  complex  about  his 
literary  legacy,  which  has  gone  into  all  lands  and  created  booted 
enemies  (Carlyle,  Borrow)  as  well  as  unexpected  friends  (HazUtt, 
Newman,  Jowett);  and  we  can  seldom  be  sure  whether  his 
influence  is  reactionary  or  the  reverse.  There  has  always  been 
something  semi-feudal  about  it.  The  "  shirra  "  has  a  demesne  in 
letters  as  broad  as  a  countryside,  a  band  of  mesne  vassals  and  a 
host  of  Eildon  hillsmen,  Tweedside  cottiers,  minor  feudatoiies 
and  forest  retainers  attadiedto  the  "  Abbotsford  Hunt."  Scott's 
humour,  humanity  and  insistence  upon  the  continuity  of  hutoxy 
transformed  English  literature  profoundly. 

Scott  set  himself  to  coin  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  out  o^ 
the  new  continent  of  whi^  he  felt  himself  the  Columbia.    He 

failed  (quite  narrowly),  but  he  made  the  Novel  the 
JJjJJJ'^'  paymaster  of  literature  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 

His  innnediate  contemporaries  and  successors  were  not 
particularly  great.  John  Gait  (1779-1839),  Susan  Ferrier  (1782-: 
1854)  and  D.  M.  Moir  (x798-'x85x)  all  attempted  the  delineation 
of  Scottish  scenes  with  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness  of  insight  and 
humour.  The  main  bridge  from  Scott  to  the  great  novelists  of 
the  'forties  and  'fif ries  was  supplied  by  ^wrting,  xxiilitary,  naval 
and  poliriaU  novels,  represented  in  turn  by  Surtees,  Smith,  Hook, 
MaxweU,  Lever,  Marryat,  Cooper,  Morier,  Ainsworth,  Bulwer- 
Lytton  and  Disraeli.  Surtees  gave  all-hnportant  hints  to  Pick- 
wick,  Marryat  developed  grotesque  character-drawing,  Ainsworth 
and  Bulwer  attempted  xmw  dflects  in  crimindogy  and  a>i>> 
temporary  glitter.  Disraeli  in  the  'thirUes  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most roinantic  wits  who  had  yet  attempted  the  noveL  Eariy 
in  the  'forties  he  received  the  laying-on  of  hands  from  the  Young 
England  party,  and  attempted  to  propagandise  the  good  tidings 
of  his  mission  in.  Coningsby  and  Sybil,  novels  full  of  en^atttement 
and  promise,  if  not  of  actual  genius.  Unhappily  the  author  was 
enmeshed  in  the  fatal  drolleries  of  the  English  party  system, 
and  Lothair  is  virtually  a  confession  of  abandoned  ideals.  He 
completes  the  forward  party  inr  fiction;-  Jane  Auatfea  (1775** 


t8is>  stands  to  tftia  as  Clabbo  and  Rogets  to  Coleridge  and 
ShcUey.  She  rtpreMnts  th*  fine  flower  of  the  expiring  x8th 
centonr.  Sctttt  couid  do  the  trumpet  notes  on  the  organ.  She 
fingers  tbe  fine  ivory  flutes.  She  combines  self-knowledge  and 
artistic  leticeaoe  with  a  complete  tact  and  an  absolute  luddity 
of  vision  witUa  tbe  area  pcesoibed.  Within  the  limits  of  a  park 
"wall  in  a  country  pari^,  abaohxt^  ol^hrious  of  Europe  and  the 
universe,  her  art  is  among  the  finot  and  most  fixtished  that  our 
literature  has  to  offer,  in  irony  she  had  i»  rival  at  that  period. 
But  tbe  tiixnness  of  her  plots  tnd  the  deUcacy  of  her  mixuatnre 
woric  have  affinities  in  Maria  Edgeworth,  Harriet  Martineaa 
aikd  Mary  Russell  Mltford,  three  excellent  writers  of  pure  Englbh 
proae.  There  ia  a  finer  aioma  of  style  jn  the  contemporary 
"Bovel8"ofTbonias  Love  Peaco^  (178^1860).  These,  how- 
ever, are  tather  touraamentsof  talk  than  novds  pro|>er,  releasing 
a  flood  of  satitic  portraiture  «pon  the  idealism  of  the  day— 
difikuit  to  be  ^>pfdieaded  In  perfeAfon  save  by  piofessed 
students.  Peacock's  style  bad  an  appreciable  influence  upon 
his  son-in-btw  Otoige  Meredith  (18^9^x909).  His  philosophy  is 
for  the  most  part  Tory  irritability  exploding  in  ridicule ;  but 
Peacock  was  one  of  tbe  most  lettoed  xnen^of  his  age,  and  his 
flouts  and  Jeers  smack  of  food  readixig,  old  wiae  sjxd  respectable 
prejudices.  IM  these  his  greatest  successor  was  George  Borrow 
(x8o3-'i88i),  who  used  three  volumib  of  hatf-xmaginary  auto- 
biography and  road-faring  in  strange  lands  as  a  sounding-board 
for  a  kind  of  romantic  revolt  agaixist  the  century  of  comfort, 
toleration,  manufactures,  mechanical  inventions,  cheap  travel 
and  commercial  expansion,  unaccompanied  (as  he  maintains) 
by  any  conunensuiate  growth  of  human  wisdom,  happiness, 
security  or  dignity. 

In  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria^  accession  most  of  the  great 
writersof  the  early  part  of  the  centuty,  whom  we  may  denominate 
as"  late  Georgian,"  were  silent.  Soott,  Byron,  Sheltey, 
Keats,  Coleridge,  Lamb,Sheiidan,Haalitt,Mackintosh,  (^^^ 
Crabbeand  Cobbett  were  gone.  Wordsworth,  Seuthey,  ^l^"*^ 
Campbell,  Moore,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  De  Quincey, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Mhs  Mitfbrd,  Leigh  Hunt,  Broui^uim,  Samuel 
Rogers  were  still  living,  but  the  vital  portion  of  their  woxk  was 
ahnndy  doiM^  The  principal  authors  who  bdong  equa&y  to 
the  Georgian  and  Victorian  eras  are  Laador,  Bulwer,  Marryat, 
Hallam,  MHosan  and  Disraeli;  none  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  approaches  the  first  rank  in  either.  The  significant 
work  of  Tennyson,  the  ^nwiiings,  Carlyle,  Didcens,  ThadLeray, 
the  Brantts,  George  EUot,  Mrs  Gaskell,  Th>lIope,the  Kingsleys, 
Spencer,  Mill,  Darwiix,  Ruskhi,  Orote,  Macaulay,  Freeman, 
Froude,  Lecky,  Buckle,  Green,  Maine,  Boirow,  FitsGeratd, 
Arnold,  Rooetti,  Swiabume,  Meredith,  Hardy,  Stevenson, 
Morris,  Newman,  Pater,  Jefferies — the  work  of  these  writers 
may  be  termed  condusively  Victorian;  it  gives  the  era  a  stamp 
of  its  own  and  distinguishes  it  as  the  most  varied  in  intellectual 
riches  in  the  whole  course  of  our  literature.  Circumstances  have 
seldom  in  the  world  been  more  favourable  to  a  great  outburst  of 
literary  energy.^  The*  nation  was  secure  and  prosperous  to  an 
unexampled  degree,  consdoas  of  the  wiU  and  tbe  power  to 
expand  still  further.  The  canons  of  taste  wen  still  aristocratic.' 
Books  were  Blade  .and  unmade  according  to  a  regular  standard. 
Literature  Was  the  one  form  of  art  which  the  English  understood, 
in  which  they  had  always  excelled  since  1579,  and  in  which  their 
originality  was  supreme.  To  the  native  geniua  lor  poetry  was 
now  added  the  advantage  of  materials  for  a  prose  winch  in 
lucidity  and  versatility  should  surpass  even  that  of  Goldsmith 
and  Hazlitt.  The  diversity  of  form  aad  content  of  this  great 
literature  was  commeiuurate  with  the  devdopment  of  human 
knowledge  and  power  which  nuirked  its  age.  In  this  and  some 
other  lespects  it  resembles  the  ektraordinary  contemporary 
development  in  French  literature  which  began  uader  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe.  The  one  signally  disconcerting  thing  about 
the  great  Victorian  writen  is  their  amaxing  prolixity.  Not 
content  with  twoor  three  longbooks,  they  write  whole  Uteiatures^ 
A  score  ci  volumes,  each  as  long  as'the  BiUe 4ir  Shakespeare, 
hardy  represents  the  output  of  such  autfaoir  as  Garljrle,  Ruskin^ 
Froude,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Newxaan,  Spencsr  or  IVoUope. 
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Tbey  obtsined  vut  quantitlet  of  um  loufen,  for  Um  middle 
class  wa9  beginning  to  read  with  avidity;  but  the  quality  of 
brevity;  the  knowledge  when  to  stop,  and  with  it  tho  older  classic 
conciseness  and  the  noblerfieUenic  idea  of  a  perfett  measure — 
these  things  were  as  thou^  th^  had  not  been.  Meanwhpe, 
the  old  schools  were  broken  up  and  the  foolscap  addxsased  to  the 
old  masters.  Singers^  entertainers,  critics  and  historians  abound 
Every  man  may  say  what  is  in  him  in  the  phrases  that  he  likes 
best»  and  the  sole  motto  that  compete  is  "  every,  style  is  per- 
P^Uq'Mft  except  the  style  that  is  tiresome."  1^  <^  modds 
axe  strangely  <^8credited,  and  the  only  conventions  which  hold 
are  those  concerning  the  subjects  wUch  English  delicacy  held 
to  be  tabooed,  '^ese  conventions  were  inordinately  strict, 
and  were  held  to  include  all  the  unrestrained,  Olidt  impulses  of 
Jove  and  all  the  more  violent  aberrations  from  the  Christian  code 
of  faith  and  ethics.  Infidel  speculation  and  the  Uaisons  of 
lawless  love  (which  had  begun  to  form  the  staple  of  the  new 
French  fictionr— hence  regarded  by  respectable  English  critics 
of  the  time  as  profoundly  vitiated  and  scandalous)  had  no 
recognized  existence  and  were  totally  ignored  in  literature 
dcsi^ied  for  general  reading.  The  second  or  Goody-two^Shoes 
convention  remained  strictly  in  force  until  the  penultimate 
decade  of  the  19th  century,  and  was  acquiesced  in  or  at  least 
submitted  to  by  practically  all  the  greatest  writers  of  the  Vic- 
torian  age.  The  great  poets  and  novelists  of  that  day  easily 
out-topped  their  fdlows.  Sodety  had  no  difficulty  in  responding 
to  the  summons  of  its  literary  leaders.  Nor  was  their  fame 
partial,  sodal  or  sectional.  Thegreat  novelists  of  early  Victorian 
days  were  aristocratic  and  democratic  at  once.  Their  popularity 
was  universal  within  the  limits  of  the  language  and  beyond  it. 
The  greatest  of  men  were  men  of  imagination  rath^  than  men 
of  ideas,  but  such  sociological  and  moral  ideas  as  they  doived 
from  their  environment  were  poured  helter-skdter  into  thdr 
novels,  which  took  the  form  of  huge  pantechnicon  magazines. 
Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  Victorian  novel  is  the  position 
it  enabled  women  to  attain  in  literature,  a  positiuk  attained  by 
them  in  creative  work  neither  before  nor  since. 

The  novelists  to  a  certain  extent  created  their  oWto  method 
like  the  great  dramatists,  but  such  rigid  prejudices  or  conventions 
ntt.,,.  AS  they  found  already  in  possession  they  respected 
without  deoMir.  Both  Dickens  and  Thackeray  write 
as  if  they  were  almost  entirely  innocent  of  the  existence  <^  sexual 
vice.  As  artists  and  thinkers  they  were  both  formless.  But  the 
enormous  self -complaconcy  of  the  England  of  their  time,  assisted 
alike  by  the  part  played  by  the  nation  from  1793  to  18x5, 
evangelicalism,  free  tnde  (which  was  originally  a  system  of 
super-nationalism)  and  later,  evolution,  generated  in  them  a 
great  benignity  and  a  strong  determination  towards  a  liberal 
and  humanitaxian  philosophy.  Despite,  however,  the  diffuseness 
of  the  envelope  and  the  limitations  of  horiaon  referred  to,  the 
unbookish  and  almost  unlettered  genius  of  Charles  Dickens 
(tSi 2-1870),  the  son  of  a  poor  lower  middle-class  clerk,  almost 
entirely  self-educated,  has  asserted  for  itself  the  foremost  place 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  period.  Dickens  broke  every  rule, 
rioted  in  absurdity  and  bathed  in  extravagance.  But  everything 
be  wrote  was  received  with  an  almost  frantic  joy  by  those  who 
recognized  his  creations  as  deifications  of  themselves,  his  scenery 
as  drawn  by  one  of  the  quickest  and  intenscst  observers  that 
ever  lived,  and  his  drollery  as  an  accumulated  dividend  from  the 
treasury  of  human  Uughter.  Dickens's  mannerisms  were  severe, 
but  his  geniality  as  a  writer  broke  down  evwy  obstruction, 
reduced  Jeffrey  to  tears  and  Sydney  Smith  to  helpless  laughter. 

The  novel  in  France  was  soon  to  diverge  and  adopt  tibe  form 
of  an  anecdote  illustrating  th6  traits  of  a  very  small  group  of 
ffjftfir  P^*^^  ^^^  ^  English  novel,  owing  mainly  to  the 
*  predilection  of  Dickens  for  those  Gargantuan  enter* 
tainexs  of  his  youth,  Fieldbig-  and  Smollett,  was  to  remain 
atnchored  to  the  history.  -  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (x8ix- 
X863)  was  even  more  historical  than  Dickens,  and  most  of  his 
leading  diaractexs  ait  provided  with  a  detailed  genealogy. 
Dickens's  great  works,  excepting  Datid  C&pptrfieii  and  Qrmi 
£gp0cMkH$^  Jbftd  aS  appaired  when  Thackeray  jnadt  bis 


mark  in  1848  with  Vsmiiy  Pair,  and  Thackeray  foUows  most  of 
his  predecessor's  conventions,  including  his  conventional  religion, 
ethics  and  politics,  but  he  avoids  his  worse  faults  of  theatricality. 
He  never  forces  the  note  or  lashes  himsdf  into  fury  or  senti- 
mentality; he  limits  himself  in  satire  to  the  polite  sphere  which 
he  understands,  he  is  a  great  master  of  style  and  possesses  every 
one  of  its  fairy  gifts  except  brevity.  He  creates  characters  and 
scenes  worthy  of  Dickens,  but  within  a  smaller  range  and 
without  the  same  abundance.  He  is  a  traveller  and  a  cosipo- 
poUtan,  while  Dickens  is  irredeemably  Cockney.  He  is  often 
content  to  criticise  or  aimotate  or  to  prea^  upon  some  congenial 
theme,  whfle  Dickens  would  be  in  the  flush  of  humorous  creation. 
His  range,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  wide,  in  most  respects  a 
good  deal  wider  thaa  his  great  contemporary's,  for  he  is  at  once 
novelist,  pamphleteer,  essayist,  historian,  critic,  and  the  writer 
of  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  sentimental  vers  d*oe€asien 
in  the  language. 

The  absorption  of  Enghnd  In  itself  is  shown  with 'excep- 
tional force  in  the  case  of  Thackeray,  who  was  by  nature  a 
cosmopolitan,  yet  whose  work  is  so  absorbed  with  the 
structure  of  English  sodetyas  tobe  almost  unintelligible 
to  foreigners.  The  exploration  of  the  human  heart 
and  conscience  in  relation  to  the  new  problems  of  the  time  had 
been  almost  abandoned  by  the  novel  since  Richar^n's  time. 
It  was  for  woman  to  attempt  to  resolve  these  questions,  and  with 
the  aid  of  powerful  imagination  to  propound  very  different 
conclusions.  The  conviction  of  Charlotte  BrontS  (x8x6-x855) 
was  that  the  mutual  passionate  love  of  one  man  and  one  woman 
is  sacred  and  creates  a  centre  of  highest  life,  energy  and  joy  in 
the  world.  George  Eliot  (x8x9-x88o),  on  the  other 
hand,  detected  a  blind  and  cruel  egoism  in  all  such 
ecstasy  of  individual  passion.  It  was  in  the  autumn 
of  X847  '^^  J^^  ^y*  shocked  the  primness  of  the  coteries  by 
the  unconcealed  ardour  of  its  love  passages.  Twelve  years  later 
Adam  Bedc  astonished  the  world  by  the  intensity  of  its  ethical 
light  and  shade.  The  introspective  novel  was  now  very  gradually 
to  establish  a  supremacy  over  the  ImtoricaL  The  romance  of  the 
Biont^  forlom  life  colours  Jasu  Eyre,  colours  Wntkering 
Heights  and  colours  VilUiU;  their  work  is  inseparable  from  their 
story  to  an  extent  that  we  periiaps  hardly  realize.  George 
Elbt  did  not  receive  this  adventitious  aid  ^m  romance,  and 
her  work  was,  perhaps,  unduly  burdened  by  ethical  diatribe, 
scientific  disquisition  and  moral  and  philosophical  andes.  It 
is  more  than  redeemed,  however,  by  her  sovereign  humour,  by 
the  actual  truth  in  the  portrayal  of  that  absolute^  self-centred 
Midland  sodety  of  the  'thirties  and  'forties,  and  by  the  moral 
significance  which  she  extracts  from  the  smaller  acti<ms  and 
more  ordinary  characters  of  life  by  means  of  sympathy,  imagina- 
tion and  a  deep  human  compassion.  Her  novds  are  generally 
admitted  to  have  obtained  twin  summits  in  Adam  Btde  (1859) 
and  Middlcmarck  (X872).  An  even  nicer  delineator  of  the  most 
ddicatc  shades  of  the  curiously  remote  provindal  sodety  of 
that  day  was  Mrs  Gaskell  (i8io-x86s),  whme  Cranford  and 
Wioes  <uid  Daughters  attain  to  the  perfection  of  easy,  natural 
and  unaffected  Elnglish  narrative.  Enthusiasm  and  a  picturesque 
boyish  ardour  and  partisanship  are  the  chief  features  of  Westward 
Hot  and  the  other  vivid  and  stirring  xiovds  of  Charles  Klngsley 
.  (x8x9-x875),  to  which  a  subtler  ^i  in  the  disoindnation  of 
character  must  be  added  in  the  case  of  his  brother  Henry  ^ingsley 
(1830-X876).  Charles,  however,  was  probably  more  loanhr* 
accomplished  as  a  poet  than  in  the  to  him  too  exdting  Trotio^ 
operation  of  taking  sides  in  a  romance.  The  novels  Am^ 
of  TroUope,  Reade  and  Wilkie  Collins  are,  generally  JJJJ?** 
speaking,  a  secondary  product  of  the  literary  forces  ''*^^* 
which  produced  the  great  fiction  of  the  'fifties.  The  two  last 
were  great  at  structure  and  sensation:  TtoOope  dogs  the  prose 
of  every^day  life  with  a  certainty  and  a  deaJniess  that  border 
upon  inyiration.  The  great  novete  of  George  Meredith  range 
between  X859  and  t88o,  stories  of  characters  deeply  interesting 
who  reveal  themselves  to  us  by  flashes  and  trust  to  our  inspiration 
to  do  the  rest  The  wit,  the  sparkle,  the  entrain  and  the  horizon 
of  theie  books,  frooa  Rkkard  Fmetd  to  the  master,  analysis  of 
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Tkt  EgHit,  have  converted  tbe  study  of  Meredith  Into  an  exact 
•dance.  Tliomaa  Hardy  occupies  a  place  scarcely  inferior  to 
Mereditli'«a8astyUst,a  disoovererof  newelemenuof  thepbdntive 
and  the  wistful  in  the  vanishing  of  past  ideals,  as  a  dqpicter  of 
the  old  sovthom  rastk  life  ol  Engfamd  and  iu  tngi-oomedy,  in 
a  series  «f  novels  which  take  rank  with  the  greatest. 

If  Victorian  Hteratnie  had  something  mote  than  a  paragon 
in  Dickens,  ft  had  fta  paragon  too  in  Che  poet  Tennyson.  The 
AAcrMow  '"^^^'^  Lincolnshire  parson  of  sqotrearcfaal  descent, 

^^^  Alfred  Tennyson  oonseciated  himself  to  the  vocstipn 
of  poe^y  with  the  same  unaheryjile  cenvlctioo  that  had  character- 
ized Milton,  Pope,  Thomson,  Wordsworth  and  Keats,  and  that 
was  yH  to  sigMliae  Roasetti  and  Swinburne,  and  he  became 
easHytSie  greatest  virtuoso  of  his  time  in  his  art.  Tolyricsand 
id^Ih  of  a  iuaukna  and  eamtic  pteturesqneness  he  gave  a  per- 
fection of  technique  which  criticism  has  chastened  only  to  perfect 
in  such  mirades  of  description  as  "Tbe  Lotas  Eaters,"  **  The 
Ditamof  FairWom^"aad'«MoAed'Arthur."  He  received 
as  vapour  the  sense  of  uneasiness'as  to  the  problems  of  tbe 
fMuie  which  penraded  his  generation,  and  in  the  degies  and 
IjFtlcs at  In  MimoHam,  in  TJU  Prinem  aadin  M&aid  lie  gave 
them  back  to  his  oonteaDporaries  in  a  tunning  stream,  which 
stfll  sparkles  and  radiates  amid  the  gkx>m.  After  the  lyrical 
moBodnunaof  Maud  in  iSss  he  devoted  his  flawless  technique 
of  dolgn,  harmony  and  rhsrSutt  to  works  primarily  of  deooration 
anddnign  {TktldyUst^tfitKmi^yKad  toeaperimentainmetrical 
drama  fi^r  wUch  the  time  was  not  ripe;  but  hia  main  occqpation 
was  vsded  almost  to  tbe  last  by  lyrical  bkMSoms  such  as  "  Frater 
Ave,"  "  Roman  ViigU,"  or  **  Ciossing  the  Bar,"  which,  like 
*"  Tesrs,  Idle  Teais  "  and  "  O  thlt 'twere  poedUe,'' embody  tbe 
aspbations  of  Flaubert  towards  a  perfected  art  of  langiiagr 
'  shaping  as  no  otherveise  ptobably  can. 

Few,  perhaps,  would  go  now  to  In  Mtmoriam  as  to  an  orade 
for  iUomination  and  guidance  as  many  of  Queen  Victorians  oon- 
tLxi-maLit.  ^empoiaries  did*  from  the  Queen  hersdf  downwards. 
rr^'^"^  And  yet  it  will  take  veiy  long  ere  iu  fasdnatlon 
ladeSk  la  language  most  musical  it  rearticulates  the  goepd 
of  Sorrow  and  Love,  end  it  semains  stiH  a  pathetic  ezpitssbn 
of  emotions^  sentiments  and  truths  which,  as  k>ng  aa  human 
nature  remans  the  same,  and  as  long  aa  calamity,  sonow  and 
4eafh  are  busy  la  the  world,  must  be  always  repeating  themselves. 
Its  power,  perhaps,  we  may  led  of  this  poem  and  indeed  of 
most  of  Tennyson's  poetry,  is  not  quite  equal  to  its  charm. 
And  if  we  fed  this  strongly,  we  shall  regsrd  Robert  Browning 
as  the  tsrpical  poet  of  the  Victorian  enu  His  thought  baa  been 
0QB9|)ared  to  a  galvanic  battery  for  the  use  of  spiritual  paralytics. 
The  grave  defect  of  Browning  is  that  his  ideas,  however  excdknt, 
are  so  seldpm  completdy  won;  they  are  left  in  a  twUight,  or 
even  a  darknpss  more  Cimmerian  than  that  to  which  the  worst 
«f  the  virtuod  dedicate  thdr  ideaa.  Similarly,  even  in  his 
^'  piamatlc  Romances  and  Lyrics  "  (1845)  or  his  "  Men  and 
Women  "  (x9S5)  ^  nrdy  dqiicts  actM>n,  sddom  goes  further 
than  interpreting  the  mind  of  man  aa  he  approaches  action. 
If  Dkkens  may  be  descri^  as  the  oye  of  Victorian  literature, 
Tennyson  the  ear  attaned  to  the  subtlest  melodies,  Swinburne 
tbe  reed  to  which  everythfaig  blew  to  music,  Thackeray  the  vdvet 
.-pulpit-ci^ahion,  Eliot  the  impending  brow,  and  Meredith  the 
cerebnU  dome,  then  Browning  might  well  be  described  as  tbe 
active  brain  itself  eternally  e^Mwindiiig  some  point  of  view 
lemoteintimeandplac^fromitsown.  Tennyson  was osteodbly 
and  dways  a  poet  in  his'life  and  his  art,  in  his  blue  doak  and 
sombrero,  his  mind  and  study  alike  stored  with  intagh'os  of  the 
thought  of  aU  ages,  dw^ra  sounding  and  remodelling  his  verses 
so  that  they  shall  attain  the  maamum  of  sweetness  and  sym- 
metry. He  was  a  reduse.  Browning  on  the  other  hand  dis- 
sembled his  poetbood,  successfully  disguised  his  muse  under  the 
semblance.-of  a  stock  merchant,  was  dvil  to  his  idlowmen,  and 
though  nervous  with  bores,  encountered  every  one  he  met  as  if  he 
vwffS  going  to  recdve  more  than  he  could  impart.  InTeimyson's 
poetry  we  are  always  discovering  new  beauties.  In  Browning's 
we  are  finding  new  blemishes:  Why  he  chose  rhythm  and  metre 
lor  seven-eighths  of  his  purpose  is  somewhat  of  a  n^ystcry. 


His  protest  against  tbe  materialistic  view  of  life  is,  perhaps,  a 
more  valid  one  than  Tennyson'sr  be  is  at  pains  to  show  us  the 
noble  elerocpts  valuable  in  spite  of  failure  to  achieve  tangible 
success.  He  realises  that  the  greater  the  man,  the  greater  is 
tbe  failure,  yet  protests  unfailing  against  the  deqxmdent  at 
maffrialisi  view  of  life.  His  nimbfe  appreciation  of  character 
and  motive  attracts  the  attentive  curiodty  of  highly  intdlectual 
people;  but  the  oaestion  xccum'with  some  persistence  as  to 
wh^her  poetry,  ancr  all,  wastbexi^  median  for  the  eipnfssion 
of  these  views. 

Many  of  Browning's  ideas  and  fertilisations  wHl,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  thdr 
form,  penetrate  the  future  indirectly  aa  the  atimulant  •^*<., 
of  other  men's  work.    This  is  especia^y  the  case  with  Jtoirfe 
thoee  remadcabie  writers  who  have  lor  the  first  time  ^"•a*. 
given  the  fine  arts  a  considerable  place  ia  English  '^''^* 
literature,  notably  John  Raskin  (Mtdem  PomUrs,  1S42,  Setem 
Lamps,  1849,  Stomas  ef  Venice,  1855),  William  Mociia,  John 
Ad<&igtOB  Symonds  and  Walter  Pater.    Browning,  it  is  true, 
shared  the  disciplesbip  of  the  first  two  with  Kingatey  and  Cariyle. 
But  Ruddn  outlived  all  disriplnahtps  and  transcended  abnoel 
all  the  piooe  writeis  of  his  period  In  a  style  tbe  efementa  of 
emodooal  powerm  which  still  preserve  their  secret 

Mote  a  poet  m  doubt  than  either  Tennyson  or  the  college 
frknd,  A.  H.  dough,  whose  loss  he  lamented  in  one  of  the  finest 
pastocal  elegies  of  all  ages,  Matthew  Arnold  takes  Afooig, 
rank  with  TeniQfeon,  Browning  and  Swinburne  alone 
among  the  Dfi  Majores  of  Victorian  poetry.  He  is  perhaps  a 
disciple  of  Wondsworth  even  mote  than  of  Goethe,  aad  be  nnds 
in  Nature,  desodbedin  rarefied  thoughat  times  intoMdy  beantifid 
phrase,  the  balm  fer  the  unrest  of  man's  unaatkfied  yeamings» 
thoxiivorce  between  aoul  and  intellect,  aad  the  aense  of  contrast 
between  the  barren  toil  of  man  and  the  magic  operanqr  of  nature. 
His  most  ddicate  and  intbaate  strains  are  tinged  with  melancho^. 
Tbe  infinite  dedre  of  what  migfat  have  been,  the  laerimaa 
rentntt  inspires  '*  Resignation,"  one  of  the  finest  pieces  in  his 
volume  of  1840  (Tim  Slrayed^  Resdteii.  In  the  de^y-dghed 
lines  of  "  Dover  Beach  "  in  1867  it^  assodAed  with  his  sense 
of  the  decay  of  fdtk  The  dreaming  garden  trees,  tbe  full 
moon  aad  the  idtiteevening  star  of  tbe  beauUfttl  Eoglish-coloused 
Thyrsis  evoke  tbe  same  mood,  and  render  Arnold  one  of  tbe 
supreme  among  elegiac  poets.  But  his  poetry  Is  the  most 
individual  in  the  circle  and  admita  the  popular  heart  never 
for  an  instant.  Aa  a  popuhufzer  of  Rosan  and  of  the  view  of 
the  Bibfe#  not  as  a  talisman  but  aa  a  literature^  and,  again,  as  a 
chastener  of  his  oontempotaries  by  means  of  the  iteratioi^  of  a 
few  telling  pfacases  about  phifarinen,  barbarians,  sweetness  and 
light,  sweet  reasonableness,  high  seriousness,  Hebraism  and 
Hellenism,  "young  Ijoas  of  the  Dtuly  Tdeg^**  and  *"  the 
note  of  provinciality,'^  Arndd  far  eclipsed  1^  fame  as  a  poet 
during  his  lifetime.  His  crusade  of  banter  agalAst  the  bad 
dviHaition  of  bis  own  class  was  one  of  the  most  andadoualy 
successful  things  of  the  kind  ever  accomplished.  But  all  his 
prose  theoridng  was  ezceaaveliy  superficial.  In  poetry  he 
sounded  a  note  which  the  ptose  Arnold  seemed  hopdessl^ 
unable  ever  to  fathom. 

It  is  eader  to  speak  of  the  Tirtooso  group  who  derived  their 
first  indteaent  to  poetry  from  Chattertbn,  Kttts  and  the  early 
ezoticballa(bofTennysDtt,fer  though  these  yet  were  ttoumUL 
from  attaining  the  perfection  in  whidi  they  imdw  '^^'"'^ 
appear  after  half  a  century  of  asdduous  correctiooL  The  chief 
of  themwereDanteGabrid  Roasetti, Mssister Christina,  William 
Morris  aad  Algernon  Charlea  Swinburne.  The  fouBders  of  this 
school,  which  took  and  acquired  the  name  Prfr4Uphaelite,  were 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  Dante  revival  aad  by  tbe  study 
of  the  eariy  Florentine  masters.  Roasetti  himself  was  an  accom- 
plished translator  feom  Dante  and  feom  Villon.  He  preferred 
KeaU  to  Shdky  because-  (like  bimsdO  he  had  no  pUkMnphy. 
The  i8th  century  was  to  him  as  if  it  had  never'been,  he  didikes 
Greek  hiddity  and  tbe  open  air,  and  prefers  lean  medieval  saints, 
spectra]  images  and  myi^c  loves.  The  pasden  of  these  students 
was  retrospective;  they  wanted  to  revive  the  literature  of  a 
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foigotCen  past,  lullaiv  ScandinAvian,  Frendi,  above  aO^nedievtJ. 
To  do  this  is  a  qvesdon  of  enthusiastic  experiment  and  adventure. 
Rossetti  leads  the  way  with  his  sonnets  and  ballads.  Christina 
loUows  with  GMim  Martet,  though  she  subsequently,  with  a 
perfected  techoique,  writes  poetry  moie  and  more  con&ied  to  the 
religious  emotions.  WilUam  Morris  publishes  in  1858  his  Defence 
of  Guemewere,  followed  in  ten  years  by  The  EartUy  Paradise, 
0  ceUection  of  metrical  tales,  which  hang  in  the  sunshine  like 
tapestries  woven  of  golden  thread,  where  we  should  naturally 
expect  the  ordinary  paperhanging  of  prose  roaiance. 

From  the  verdurous  glooni  of  the  studio  with  its  mysterious 
and  occult  properties  in  whkh  Rossetti  compounded  his  colours, 
Mon^  went  forth  ishortly  to  chant  and  then  to  namte 
Socialist  songs  and  parables.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  set  forth  to  unndaHse  the  critics  of  1866 
with  the  roses  and  Mlies  of  vice  and  white  death  in  Poems  and 
BSladst  which  was  greeted  whh  howls  and  hisses,  and  reproach 
against  a  **  fleshly  school  of  modem  poetry."  Scandalous 
verses  these  were,  rioting  on  the  crests  of  some  of  these  billows 
of  song.  More  discerning  persons  perceived  the  harmless  im- 
personal unreality  and  miscfaievoos  youthful  extravagance 
of  all  these  Cyprian  outbucsts,  that  the  poems  were  the  out- 
pourings of  a  young  singer  up  to  the  chiniiLthe  Pierian  flood, 
and  posKssed  by  a  poetic  energy  so  urgcnt^hat  it  could  not 
wait  to  apply  the  touchstones  of  seality  or  the  chastenmg 
planes  of  experience.  Swinburne  far  surpassed  the  pfomoters 
of  this  exotic  school  in  technical  excellence,  and  in  Atalmtia  in 
Caljddn  slxA  its  successors  may  be  said  to  have  widened  the 
bounds  of  English  song,  to  have  created  a  new  music  and  liberated 
a  new  harmonic  scale  in  his  verse.  Of  the  two  dements  which, 
superadded  to  a  consummate  technique,  compose  the  great  poet, 
intensity  of  imaghiation  and  intensity  of  pasdon,  the  klter 
in  Swinburne  much  predominated.  The  result  was  a  great 
abundaaoe  of  heat  and  glow  and  not  perhaps  quite  enough 
defining  light.  Hence  the  tendency  to  be  incoropirehensible, 
so  fatal  in  its  fasdnatibn  for  the  poets  of  the  last  century,  which 
would  almost  justify  the  title  of  the  triumvirs  of  twilight  to  three 
of  the  greatest.  It  Is  this  incomptehcnsfbility  which  alienates 
the  poet  from  the  popular  understanding  and  confines  his 
ittdiuice  to  poets,  students  and  achdars.  Poetry  is  often 
comparable  to  a  mountain  cange  with  its  points  and  aiguilles, 
its  peaks  and  crags,  its  domes  and  its  summits.  But  Swinburne's 
poetry,  filldd  with  the  sound  and  movement  of  great  waters, 
jsasinconwnunifli  Meal  the  sea.  TracklCTsandalmost  boundless, 
it  has  lio  pohits,  no  definite  summits.  The  poet  never  seems  to 
know  precisely  arfaeo  he  is  going  to  stop*  Hit  metrical  flow  is 
wavo*Ukei^  beautiful  and  ratter  meoploiioas,  Inscpamble  from 
the  general  effect.  His  endings  seem  due  to  an  exhaustion  of 
rhythm  atherthan  to  an  eidiaustion  of  sen^c.  A  cessation  of 
meaning  is  less  perceptible  than  a  ocMStion  of  magnificent  sound. 
Akin  In  some  sense  to  the  attempt  made  to  get  behind  the  veil 
and  to  recapture  the  old  cfaanns  and  speUs  of  the  middle  ages, 
to  discover  the  open  sesame  of  the  Moirte  ly Arthur 
2^^  and  the  JUabinoghn  and  to  reveal  the  okl  Celtic  and 
Ct^Kt,  montstif  life  which  once  filled  and  dominated  our 
islands,  was  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  twin  gods 
of  the  forties  and  'fiftiei,  state-Protestantisa  and  tha  sanctity 
of  trade.  Thecuriousiy  assorted  Saint  Georges  who  fought  these 
monsters  were  John  Hairy  Ne#man  and  Thomas  Oirlyle.  The 
first  cause  of  the  movement  wis,  of  course,  the  anomalous 
positiaD  of  the  Anglicaa  Churcfa>  which  had  become  a  province 
of  the  oligarchy  officered  by  younger  sons.  It  stood  ajxirt  from 
foreign  F^rotestantfem;  its  ignorance  of  Rome,  and  consequently 
of  what  it  protested  agaJast,  was  colossal;  it  was  tonsdous  oif 
itself  only  as  an  estoblishinent^t  had  pioduced  some  very 
great  men  since  the  days  of  the  non^juiurs,  when  it  had  mislaid 
Ite  historical  conscience,  bat  ihese  had  either  been  great  sdioUrs 
in  their  studies,  swch  as  Berkeley,  Butler,  Warbuiton,  Thomas 
Soott,  or  revivkUsts,  eva^geUods  and  niissionaries,  such  as 
"WOson,  Wesley,  Newton,  Romalne,  Cadi,  Venn,  Martyn,  who 
wars  essentlany  Coogregotionalists  rather  than  historical 
Cburchmea    A  mkw  sf^ritual  beacon  was  to  be  laised;  «fi  I 


attempt  was  to  be  made  to  lealiae  the  historical  SAd  coamic 
aspects  of  the  English  Churchy  to  examine  its  connexions,  ks 
descent  and  its  title-deeds.  In  this  attempt  Newman  was  to 
spend  the  best  years  of  his  life. 

The  growth  of  liberal  opinions  and  the  denudation  of  the 
English  Church  of  spiritual  and  historical  ideas,  leaving  "  only 
pulpit  orators  at  ClaphamandlsUttgtonand  two-bottJe  orthodox" 
to  defend  it,  seeoMd  to  involve  the  oootiniled  existenoe  of 
Anglicanism  in  any  form  in  considerable  doubts  Swift  had  said 
a4  the  commencement  of  the  i8th  oentmy  that  if  ab  act  was 
passed  lor  the  extirpation  of  the  gospel,  bank  stock  might  decline 
1%;  but  a  century  later  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  passing  of 
such  a  bill  would  have  left  Uky  tcacc,  however  evanescent, 
upon  the  stability  of  the  money  market.  The  Anglican  na 
media  had  enemies  not  only  in  the  philosophical  radicals,  but 
also  in  the  new  caste  of  men  of  sdence,  Perhspa,asJ.A.Froude 
suggests,  these  combined  enemies.  The  Edinburgh  Repieio, 
Brottghajn,  Maddnto^,  the  Reform  Ministry,  Low  Church 
[^lilosophy  and  the  London  University  were  not  so  very  terrible 
after  aU.  The  Church  was  a  vested  interest  which  had  a  greater 
stake  in  the  country  and  was  harder  to  eradicate  tkuithey 
imagined.  But  it  had  nothing  to  give  to  the  historian  and  the 
idealist.  *  They  were  right  to  fight  tot  urhat  their  souls  cxawod 
after  and  found  in  the  Church  of  Andrewes,  Herbert,  Ken  and 
Watcrland.  Belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  Church  fingered 
on  in  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Alexander  Knox  or  iiis  disciple 
Bishop  Jcbb;  but  few  were  prepared  to  answer  the  qAeatioa — 
"  What  is  the  Church  as  spoken  of  in  England?  Is  it  tlie 
Church  of  Christ  ?"*^and  the  answers  were  various.  Hooker 
had  said  it  waa, "  the  nation  ";  and  in  entirely  altered  droim- 
stances,  with  some  qualifications,  Dr  Arnold  said  the  same. 
It  was  "  the  Establishment"  aeoocding  to  the  lawyers  and 
politicians,  both  Whig  and  Tory.  It  was  an  invisibb  and 
mystical  body,  said  the  Evangelicals.  It  was  the  aggregate  bf 
separate  congregations,  said  the  Nonconformists.  It  was  the 
parliamentary  oeation  of  the  Reformati<m,  said  the  Erastiaoia.' 
The  true  Church  was  the  communion  of  the  Pope;  the  pretended 
Church  was  a  legalised  schism,  said  the  Roman  Catholia.  AU 
these  ideas  were  floating  about,  loose  and  vague,  among  people 
who  talked  much  about  the  Church. 

One  thing  was  penistently  obvious,  namely,  that  the  natfcmil- 
bt  church  had  become  opportimist  in  every  fibre,  and  that  tt  had 
thrown  off  almost  every  sem1>lance  of  ecclesiastical  dbdpline. 
The  view  was  circulated  that  the  Church  owed  its  continued 
existence  to  the  good  sense  of  the  ibdividuals  who  officered  k, 
and  to  the  esteem  which  possession  and  good  sense  oomMned 
invariably  engendered  in  the  reigning  oligarchy  But  since 
Christianity  was  true—and  Newman  was  the  one  man  of  rnodefn 
times  who  seems  never  to  have  doubted  this,  never  to  have 
overlooked  the  unmistakable  threat  of  eternal  punishmett 
to  the  wicked  and  unbelieving~modem  England^  iHlh  its 
march  of  intellect  and  its  chatter  about  progress,  was  advMKing 
with  a  light  heart  to  the  verge  of  a  bottomless  abyss.  By  a 
diametrioiUy  opposite  chain  of  reasoning  Newman  reached 
much  the  same  conclusion  as  Carlyle.  Newman  sought  a  haven 
of  security  in  a  rapprochement  with  the  Catholic  Churdi.  The 
medieval  influences  already  at  work  in  Oxford  began  to  hA  the 
flame  which  kindled  to  a  blase  in  the  ninetieth  of  the  celebreted 
Tracts  for  the  Times.  It  proved  the  turning  of  the  ways  kadhig 
Keble  and  Pusey  to  Anglican  ritual  and  Newman  to  Rom^ 
This  anti-liberal  campaign  was  poison  to  the  state-churchmen 
and  Protestants,  and  became  perhaps  the  chief  inteOectuU 
storm  fentre  of  the  century.  Charles  KIngsley  In  1864  sought  to 
illustnte  by  recent  events  that  veradty  could  not  be  considered 
a^oman  virtue. 

After  some  preh'mlnary  ironic  sparring  'Newman  was  stung 
into  writing  what  he  deh'berately  called  Afdogia  pro  ^a  iM, 
In  this,  apart  from  the  masterly  dialectic  and  exposition 
In  which  be  had  already  shown  himself  an  adept,  a 
volume  of  autobiography  is  made  a  chapter  of  general 
history,  unsurpassed  in  its  kind  since  the  Confessions 
of  St  Augustine,  combined  with  a  perfection  of  form,  a  preclalott 
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•f  jtktnda$  Md  •  dmm  of  ttylt  pecofiu  to  the  gcniii*  of  tto 
Btt^or,  itndKuig  it  one  of  tlie  masterpkoet  of  Ea^ith  proee. 
0itt  wlifle  Newnta  ms  tlnis  sotmdiiig  a  retreat,  loader  and 
moito  urgent  -vokea  mtst  signaling  the  advance  in  a  totally 
oppoalte  direction.   The  AfohgU  feu  in  point  of  time  between 
TktOriin^^Sp§eitnadDt$emtcfMcm,inw}ddiChuk9t>umn 
^mak^Ang  the  Corner  atones  of  the  aeir  adenoe  of  which  Thonas 
Huxley  and  Alfred  Riosel  WaBact  were  to  be  among  the  fivst 
apoatlea,  and'ahnost  coincided  with  the  First  PHmipl4s  of  a 
iyntketic  pfaHosdphy,  in  which  Herbert  Spencer  was  f omuhtting 
a  aet  of  probabilities  wholly  destroctive  to  the  acoeptance  of 
poai^  truth  in  any  one  leHgion.  The  typioal  historian  of  the 
^      ^     'fiftiea^ThoniasBabingtonMaaialay,  and  the  seminal 
^ '  thinker  of  the 'iikties,J<dm<Stuart  Mill,  had  as  deter- 
ninedly  averted  their  flaoes  from  the  old  conceptioo  of  revealed 
leUi^on.  Kouriihed  in  the  Khod  of  the  gveat  Whig  pamphleteer 
historians^  Geoige  Grote  and  Henry  HaHiiim,  Mamolay combined 
gif ta  of  memory,  enthuriastic  conviction,  pertraitore  and  literary 
exproasion,  which  gave  to  his  historical  writhig  a  resonance 
unequalled  (even  by  Michdet)  in  modem  literature,  Ih  spite  of 
faults  of  taste  and  fairness*  Macada/b  resplendent  gifts  enabled 
>im  to  achieve  for  the  period  fkwn  Charles  U.  to  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  what  Thucydidea  had  done  for  the  PeloponneBian  War. 
Hie  pictures  that  be  drew  with  audi  einltawt  force  axe  stamped 
inefficeably  upon  the  popular  mind.  His  chief  iauks  are  not  of 
detail  but  rather  a  lack  of  subtlety  as  regards  doractcrixotion 
and  motive,  a  disposition  to  envisage  h&tory  too  esdusively 
as  a  ppliddan,  and  the  sequence  of  hbtoiical  events  aaa  kind  of 
prdered  progress  towards  the  mateiki  ideab  of  universal  trade 
and  Whig  opUmiun  as  revealed  m  the  Great  Ezlabition  of  1851. 
Macaulay's  tendency  to  disparage  the  past  brou^t  his  whole 
vision  of  the  Cosmos  into  sharp  collision  witb  that  of  his  rival 
^-  ,  ^      appellant  to  the  historical  consdence^  Thomas  Cailyle, 
a  man  whose  despair  of  the  present  eosily  exceeded 
Newman's.   But  Cadyle's  despondency  was  totally  irrespective 
of  the  attitude  preserved  by  England  towards  the  Hdy  Father, 
whom  he  seklom  referred  to  save  as  "  the  three^batted  Papa  " 
and  "  servant  of  the  deviL"   It  may  be  in  fact  almost  Kgarded 
48  the  reverse  or  complement  to  the  excess  of  self-complacency 
In  Macaulay.   We  may  correct  the  excess  of  one  l^  the  opposite 
excess  of  the  other.   Macaulay  was  an  optimist  in  ecstasy  with 
the  material  advance  of  his  time  in  knowledge  and  power;  the 
growth  of  national  wealth,  machinery  and  means  of  lighting  and 
loaunotioo  caused  him  to  glow  with  satisfaction.    CarlylCk  the 
pessimist,  regards  all  such  symptoms  of  mechanical  devdopment 
as  contemptible.  Far  from  panegyrizing  his  own  time,  he  criticizes 
it  without  mercy.  Macaulay  had  great  faith  in  rules  and  regula- 
tions, reform  biHs  and  parliamentary  machinery.     Caiiylc 
regards  them  as  wiles  of  the  devil.  Frederick  William  of  Prusda, 
according  to  Macaulay,  was  the  most  execrable  of  fiends,  a 
cross  between  Moloch  and  Puck,  his  palace  was  hcU,  and  Oliver 
twisl  and  Sraike  were  petted  children  compared  with  his  son 
the  crown  prince.   In  the^isame  bluff  and  honest  father  Carlylc 
recos^iized  the  Tcalized  ideal  of  his  fancy  and  hugged  the  just 
man  made  perfect  to  his  heart  of  hearta.  Such  men  as  Bentham 
and  Cobden,  Mill  and  Macaulay,  had  in  Carlyk's  opinion  spared 
Ihemselves  no  mistaken  exertion  to  exalt  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  their  own  day.   The  time  had  come  to  react  at  all 
hazards  against  the  prevalent  surfeit  of  dvilisation.  Henceforth 
Ms  literary  activity  was  to  take  two  main  directions.    First, 
tracts  for  ihe  times  against  modem  tendencies,  eapedally  agdnst 
the  demoralizing  modem  talk  about  progress  by  means  of  money 
and  machinery  which  emanated  like  a  miasma  from  the  writings 
of  such  men  as  Mill,  Macaulay,  Brougham,  BuckJe  and  from  the 
Ouarterlics.    Secondly,  a  cydopean  exhibition  of  Caesarism, 
discipline,  the  regimentation  of  workers,  and  the  convertibility 
of  the  Big  Stick  and  the  Bible,  with  ajxcieience  to  the  Big  Stick 
as  a  panacea .    The  snowball  was  to  grow  rapadty  amMig  such 
jRrriters  as  Kingsley;  Ruskin,  George  Borrow,  unencumbered  by 
reasoning  or  deductive  processes  which  they  despised.    Carlyle 
himsdf  fdt  that  the  condition  of  England  was  one  for  anger 
cather  than  diiaission,    He  detested  the  rationalism  and  sym- 
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metry  of  such  methodisti  of  thoogfat  as  MUl,  Buckle,  Darwin. 
Spencer,  Lecky,  RIcardo  and  other  demonstrations  of  the  dismsJ 
science — mere  chatter  he  called  it.  The  palliative  philanthropy 
of  theday  had  become  his  aversion  even  more  than  the  Inroads 
of  Rome  tmder  cover  of  the  Oxford  movement  whidi  Froude, 
Borrow  and  Kingsley  set  themselves  to  correct.  As  an  historian 
of  a  formal  order  Carlyle^  Mstorfca!  portraits  cannot  bear  a 
strict  oomparison  with  the  published  woric  of  Gibbon  and 
Macaulay,  or  even  of  hfaine  and  FMude  in  this  period,  but  as  a 
biographer  and  autobiegrapher  Carlyle^s  caustic  insight  has 
enabM  him  to  produce  much  wMch  is  of  the  very  stxtff  of  human 
nature.  Surrounded  by  philomaths  and  savants  who  wrote 
smoothly  about  the  perfectibility  of  man  and  his  institutions, 
Carlyle  ahnost  alone  refused  to  distil  his  angry  eloquence  and 
went  on  ruiUng  against  the  passive  growth  of  cMUzation  at  the 
heart  «l  vAAdh  he  declared  that  he  had  discovered  a  cancer. 
Thia  uncouth  Titan  worship  and  prostration  before  brute  forcO^ 
this  constant  ranting  about  jiu-Is  and  vikings  trembles  often  on 
the  verge  of  cant  and  comedy,  and  hb  fiddling  on  the  one  string 
of  human  pretension  and  baftkmptcy  became  discordant  almost 
to  the  point  of  chaos.  Instinctivdy  destructive,  he  resents  the 
apostkahip  of  teachen  like  Mill,  or  the  pioneer  discoveries  of 
men  like  Hesbcrt  Spencer  and  Daiwin.  He  remains,  nevertheless, 
a  great  incalculable  figure,  the  cross  grandfather  of  a  school  of 
thought  whkh  Is  largely  unconsdous  of  its  debt  and  which  so 
far  as  it  leoognizca  it  takes  Carlyle  in  a  manner  iR^Uy  different 
from  that  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  deaths  of  Carlylc  and  George  Eliot  (and  also  of  George 
Borrow)  in  18S1  make  a  starting>poi6t  for  tJie  new  Schoob  of 
historians,  novelists,  critics  and  biogntiAcrs,  and 
those  new  nature  atudenta  who  claim  to  eure  tfaosb 
evil  effecU.of  dvlliaatiott  whidi  Cariyle  and  his 
disdples  had  discovered,  ttstoty  in  the  hands  of  Macaulay, 
Buckle  and  Cariyk  had  boon  occupied  mainly  with  the  bias  and 
tendency  of  change,  the  residts  obtained  by  those  who  consulted 
the  oracle  being  more  often  than  not  dkmetrically  opposite. 
With  Froude  stiU  on  the  one  hand  as  the  champfon  of  „m,^ 
Protestantism,  and  with  E.  A.  Freeman  and  J.  R.  '"•**^' 
Green  on  the  other  as  nationalist  historians,  the  schoOl  o^  applied 
history  was  fully  represented  in  the  next  generation,  bat  as  the 
records  grew  and  multii^icd  in  print  in  accordance  with  the  wise 
provisions  made  in  1857  by  the  commeDcemcnt  of  the  Rolls 
Scries  of  medieval  historians,  and  the  CakndarB  of  State  Papers, 
to  be  followed  shortly  by  the  mpidly  growing  volumes  of  Calendars 
of  Historical  Manuscripts,  historians  began  to  concentrate  thdr 
attention  more  upon  the  process  of  chai^  as  their  ri^t  subject 
matter  and  to  rdy  more  and  motie  upon  documents,  statistics 
and  other  impersonal  and  disinterested  forms  of  material  Such 
historical  writers  as  Lecky,  Lord  Acton,  Creighton,  Moriey  and 
Brycc  contributed  to  the  process  of  transition  mainly  asessayfsts, 
but  the  new  doctrines  were  tested  ainl  to  a  certain  extent  put 
into  action  by  such  writers  as  Thorold  Rogers,  Stubbs,  Gardiner 
andMaitland.  Thetheory  thatlfistocyiBasdence,  nol^aod 
no  more,  was  propounded  in  so  many  words  by  Professor  Bury 
in  his  inaugural  lecture  at  Cambridge  in  1903,  and  this  view  and 
the  corresponding  divergence  of  history  from  the  traditional 
pathway  of  Belles  Lettres  has  become  steadfly  more  don^nant 
in  the.  world  of  historical  research  and  historical  writing  since 
i88x.'  The  bulk  of  quite  modem  historical  wiidng  can  certainly 
be  justiiied  from  no  other  point  of  view. 

The  novd  since  188  r  has  purscRMl  a  course  cuiioQsly  analogous 
to  that  of  liistorical  writing.  Supported  as  it  was  by  masters 
of  the  old  regime  such  as  Meredith  and  Hardy,  and  by  f^,^^^^ 
those  who  then  ranked  even  higher  in  popular  esteem 
such  as  Wilkie  Collins,  Anthony  Tn^lope,  Besant  and  Rice, 
Bkckmore,  William  Black  and  a  moaatrous  lishig  regiment  of 
lady  novelists— Mrs  Lynn  Linton,  Rhoda  Broughton,  Mis  Renry 
Wood,  Miss  Braddon,  Mrs  Huinpkry  Ward,  the  type  seemed 
securdy  anchored  to  the  old  formulas  and  the  old  ways.  In 
reality,  however,  many  of  these  popular  workers  were  ahneady 
moribund  and  the  novd  was  bdng  honeycombed  by  Ftaich 
influmce. 
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This  is  perceptible  in  Haxdy,  but  may  be  tnced  with  greater 
distinctness  in  the  best  work  of  George  Gissing,  George  Bioore, 
Mark  Rutherford,  and  later  on  of  H.  G.  Wells,  Arnold  Bennett 
and  John  Galsworthy.  The  old  novelists  had  left  behind  them 
a  giant's  robe.  Intelleaually  giants,  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
were  equally  gigantic  spendthrifts.  They  worked  in  a  state  of 
fervent  heat  above  a  glowing  furnace,  into  which  they  flung 
lavi^  masses  of  unshaped  metal,  caring  UtUe  for  immediate  effect 
or  minute  dexterity  of  stroke,  but  knowing  full  well  that  the 
emotional  energy  of  their  temperaments  was  capable  of  fusing 
the  most  intractable  niaterial,  and  that  in  the  end  they  would 
produce  their  great  downright  effect.  Their  spirits  rose  and  feU, 
but  the  case  was  desperate;  copy  had  to  be  despatched  at  once 
or  the  current  serial  would  cfdlfliiee.  Good  and  bad  had  to  make 
up  the  tale  against  time,  and  revelling  in  the  very  exuberance 
and  excess  of  tl^eir  humour,  the  novelists  invariably  triuniphed. 
It  was  incumbukt  on  the  new  school  of  novelists  to  eoooomixe 
their  woric  with  more  skill,  to  relieve  their  composition  d 
irrelevandes,  to  keep  the  writing  in  one  key,  and  to  direct  it 
consistently  to  one  end — in  brief,  to  unify  the  novd  as  a  work 
of  art  and  to  simplify  its  ordonnance. 

The  novel,  thus  listened  and  sharpened,  was  conquering  new 
fields.  The  novel  ol  the  'sixties  remained  not,  perhaps,  to  win 
many  new  triumphs,  but  a  very  popular  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  performed  variations  on  the  old  masters,  and  much 
later  in  the  hands  of  Mr  William  de  Morgan,  showing  a  new- 
force  and  quiet  power  of  its  own.  The  novel,  botwever,  was 
ramifying  in  other  directions  in  a  way  lull  of  promise  lor  the 
future.  A  young  Edinburgh  student,  Robert  IjMiis  Stevenson, 
bad  inherited  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Pre-Raphaelitsc  virtuosos, 
and  combined  with  their  passion  for  the  romance  of  the  historic 
past  a  curiosity  fully  as  strong  about  the  secrets  of  romantic 
technique.  A  coterie  which  he  f ormad  with  W.  £.  Hoiley  and  his 
cousin  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  studied  words  as  a  young  art  student 
studies  paints,  and  made  studies  for  portraits  of  buccaneers  with 
the  same  minute  drudgery  that  Rossetti  had  studied  a  wall  or 
Morris  a  piece  of  figured  tapestry*  While  thus  forming  a  new 
romantic  school  whose  work  when  wrqoght  by  his  methods  shoukl 
be  fit  to  be  grafted  upon  the  picturesque  hiMoric  fiction  of  Scott 
and  Dumas,  Stevenson  was  also  naturalising  the  short  story  of 
the  modem  French  type  upon  English  ground.  Inthispartioilar 
fi«ld  he  was  eclipsed  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  who,  though  less 
original  as  a  man  of  letters,  had  a  technifsl  vocabulary  and 
descriptive  power  far  in  advance  of  Steveason'sy  and  was  able  in 
addition  to  give  his  writing  an  exotic  quality  derived  from 
Oriental  colouring.  This  vegi<mal  type  of  writing  has  since  been 
widely  imitated^  and  the  novtl  has  simultaneously  devck>ped  in 
many  other  ways,.of  whidi  peihapa  the  mast  rignififsnt  is  the 
psychological  study  as  msnipiilstffKl  severaUy  by  Shorthouse, 
MalkMrk  and  Henry  lames. 

The  ei^pansion  of  critidsm  in  the  same  thirty  years  was  not  a 
whit  iess  nuuked  than  the  vast  divagation  M  the  novel  In 
QfUfiggf^  the  early  'eighties  it  was  still  tongue-bound  by  the 
hypnotic  influence  of  oneor  two  aq>y-book formulae-^ 
Arnold's  "  criticism  of  life  "  as  a  definition  of  poetry,  and  Waller 
Pater's  implied  doctrine  of  art  lor  art's  sake.  That  two  dicu 
so  manifestly  absuid  should  have  csst  such  an  augur-like  spell 
upon  the  free  expieokm  of  ofkinion,  though  it  may  of  coune, 
Uke  all  such  instanfes,  be  cailiiy  exaggerated,  is  nevertheless  a 
curious  example  of  the  enslavement  of  ideas  by  a  confident  clap- 
trap. A  few  representatives  of  the  old  scfaoolS'Ol  motived  or 
scientific  criticism,  deduced  from  the  literatnrea  of  past  time, 
survived  the  new  cenhOy  in  Leslie  Stephen,  Saintsbury,  Stoplord 
Brooke,  Austin  Dobson,  CoucChope,  Sidney  Cohrin,  Watts- 
Dunton;  but  their  agreeaaent  is  certainly  not  greater  than  among 
the  krge  dass  of  emancipated  who  endeavour  to  concentrate  the 
att^mtion  of  others  without  ftttther  ado  upon  those  branches  of 
litersture  which  they  find  snost  nutritive.  Aasong  the  finest 
appredators  of  thia  period  have  been  Pattison  and  Jebb,  Myen, 
Huuon,  Dowden,  A^  C.  Bradley,  William  Archer,  Richard 
Gamett,£.Oosseand'AndrewLanf.  Birrell,  Walkley  and  Max 
Bferbohm  have  followed  rather  in  the  wake  of  the  Stephens  and 
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Bagehot,  who  hive  critkiaid  the  viBdmey  of  the  titlea  made 
out  by  the  more  enthttuastic  and  lyrical  eulogists.  In  Arthur 
Symons,  Walter  Raleigh  and  G.  K.  Chesterton  the  new  age 
possessed  critics  of  great  originality  and  power,  the  work  of 
the  last  two  of  whom  is  concentrated  upon  the  apphcstfon  of 
ideas  about  Ufe  at  large  to  the  conceptions  of  literatnre.  In 
exposing  palpable  nonsense  as  such,  no  one  perhaps  did  better 
service  in  critidsm  than  the  veteran  Frederic  Harrison. 

In  the  cognate  work  of  memoir  and  essay,  the  way  for  which 
has  been  greatly  smoothed  by  cooperative  lexKognphlod 
efforts  sudi  as  the  Diaionmy  «/  National  Bioirapky,  the  New 
Emg^Usk  DkH&nmy,  the  Victoria  County  History  and  the  Hke, 
some  of  the  most  dexterous  and  permeathig  work  of  the  transition 
from  the  old  century  to  the  new  was  done  by  H.  D.  Traill,  Gosse, 
Lang,  Mackail,  E.  V.  Lucas,  Lowes  Dickinson,  Richard  le 
GalUenne,  A.  C.  Benson,  Hilaire  Bdoc,  while  the  open-air 
reliel  work  for  dwellers  pent  in  great  dries,  pioneered  by  Gilbert 
White,  has  been  expanded  with  alt  the  aest  and  charm  that  a 
novel  puouit  can  endow  by  such  writers  as  Richard  Jefferies, 
an  open-air  and  nature  mystic  ol  extraordinary  power  at  his  best, 
Sebus,  Seton  Thompson,  W.  H.  Hudson. 

The  age  has  not  been  particulariy  well  attuned  to  the  efforts 
of  the  newer  poets  since  Coventry  Patmore  in  the  AnfjA  in  Iks 
HoussadaevtA  embroidery,  often  extremdy  beautiful,  -^ 
upon  the  Tennysooian  pattern,  and  since  Edward  '^'*''^* 
FitsGecald,  the  first  of  all  letter-writing  commentators  on  Hfe 
and  letters  siaee  Lamb,  gave  a  new  cuh  to  the  decadent  century 
in  his  verskm  of  the  Persian  centobt  Omar  Khayyam.  The 
prises  which  in  Moore's  day  were  all  for  verse  have  now  been 
transferred  to  the  prose  novel  and  the  play,  and  the  poets  them- 
sdves  have  pl^fed  into  the  hands  of  the  PhiUstines  by  disdaining 
popularity  in  a  fond  preference  for  viituosity  and  obscurity. 
Most  Unds  of  the  older  verse,  however,  have  been  well  aqwe* 
sented,  descriptive  and  elegiac  poetry  in  particular  by  Robert 
Bridges  and  William  Watson;  the  music  of  the  waters  of  the 
western  sea  and  its  isles  by  W  B.  Yeau,  Synge,  Moira  O'Neill, 
"  Fiona  Madeod  "  and  an  increasing  group  of  Celtic  bards;  the 
higUy  wrought  verse  of  the  17th-century  lyrists  by  Francis 
Thompson,  Lionel  Johnson,  Ernest  Dowson,  the  simplidty  of  a 
more  popular  strain  by  W.  H.  Davies,  of  a  brilliant  rhetoric  by 
John  Davidson,  and  of  a  more  intimate  romance  by  Siurge 
Moore  and  Walter  de  la  Mare.  Light  verse  has  never,  perhaps, 
been  represented  more  effectivdy  since  Praed  and  cfalveriey 
and  Lewis  Carroll  than  by  Austin  Dobson,  Locker  Lampson, 
W.S.  Gilbert  and  Owen  Seaman.  The  names  of  CtM.  Doughty, 
Alfred  Noyes,  Herbert  Trench  and  Laurence  Binyon  were  also 
becoming  prominent  at  the  opening  of  the  9oth  century.  For 
originality  in  form  and  substance  the  pahn  rests  in  aB  prol>ability 
with  A.  B.  Housmaa,  whose  Skropskirs  Lad  opens  new  avenues 
and  issues,  and  with  W.  E.  Rbaley,  whose  town  and  hospital 
poems  had  a  poignant  as  well  as  an  ennobling  strain.  The  work 
of  Henry  Newbolt,  Mrs.  Meynell.and  Stephen  Phillips  showed 
a  real  poetic  gift.  Above  all  these,  however,  in  the  esteem  of 
many  rdgn  the  verses  of  George  MeNdltfa  and  of  Thomas  Hardy, 
whose  Dynasts  was  widdy  regarded  by  the  best  Judges  as  tibe 
most  remarkable  literary  prodnction  of  the  new  century. 

The  new  printed  and  acted  drama  dates  almost  entirdy  from 
the  late  'eighties.  Tom  Robertson  in  the  'seventies  printed 
nothing,  and  his  pli^  were  at  most  a  timid  recognition  -^ 
of  the  claims  of  the  drama  to  represent  reality  and  '****■ 
truth.  The  enormous  superiority  of  the  French  drama  as 
represented  by  Augier,  Dumas  fils  and  Sardou  began  to  dawn 
slowly  upon  the  English  conscknisness.  Then  in  the  'eighties 
came  Ibsen,  whose  darihg  in  handling  actuality  was  only  equalled 
by  hisintrepid  sUge-craft^  Oscar  Wilde  and  A.  W.  Pineio  were 
the  first  to  discover  how  the  spirit  of  these  new  discoveries  might 
be  adapted  to  the  EngUsfa  stage.  Gilbert  Murray,  with  his 
fasdnating  and  tantalising  versions  from  Euripides,  gave  a  new 
flexibility  to  the  expansion  that  was  going  on  in  Englidi  dramatic 
ideaa.  Bernard  Shaw  and  his  disdplei,  conspicuous  among  them 
GmnviUe  Barker,  gave  a  new  seasoning  of  wit  to  the  absolute 
of  subject,  treatment  and  application  with  which  they 
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Irvufixed  th«  puWic  whidi  bid  >■>  long  abuidoiiod  tbouglil 
upon  entcdng  tbe  theatra.  Tbs  new  adnstare  enjoyed  k 
uKCit  dt  liupnr,  ibe  piedse  tbh^b  o(  wbicH  cui  banUy  b« 
talimtleil,  Rnd  tbe  force  oC  which  is  dearly  by  oo  meui  qkbI. 

English  Itteratore  in  the  aotb  century  ilill  procrvca  some  of 
thff  old  urULgeDienla  uut  some  of  the  conxcnled  phrSKe  <]f 

patronsce  and  amiocracyi  but  the  ciicumstiDcs 
^^^  of  ill  production  wen  profoundly  changed  during  Ibo 
mm  I,       igtbceutiuy.    By  iSgsEngliihliteiaturehadbecome 

a  lubjcct  of  legoLu  instniciion  for  a  ^Kdal  degree  al 
ne*t  of  tha  univeislda,  both  in  England  and  America.  Thia 
hat  begun  to  lead  to  leMarch  embodied  in  !nveti!gationa  which 
■how  that  what  Here  regarded  b3  [acts  in  cooneiioa  with  iba 
oarlieiliteiBtuietanbengardedsonolDngn.  Ilhai  also  brought 
Comparative  and  hiitoriod  trtAtmcnt  of  a  clo»r  kind  and  on 
a  larger  scale  to  bear  upon  the  evolution  of  hlerary  typea.  On 
the  other  hand  it  has  concentrated  an  exceuive  attention  pcrh^w 
upon  the  gruunu  and  prosody  and  eiymology  of  hteiatun,  it 
has  stereotyped  tbe  admiration  of  lifeless  and  obsolete  fonns,  and 
has  Bubstiluted  antiquarian  notes  and  ready-made  commentary 
ioT  I  hat  live  enjoyment,  which  is  esacntiaUy  individual  and  which 
tenda  insensibly  to  evaporate  from  all  literature  as  soon  as  the 
cirtumstance  of  it  changes.  It  is  prone,  moreover,  to  force  upon 
the  imjfaature  mind  a  rapt  admiration  for  the  mirror  before  ever 
it  has  scanned  tbe  face  of  the  originaL  A  roult  due  rather  to 
the  general  edncalional  agencies  of  the  time  is  that,  while  in  Ibe 
viddle  of  Ihe  i$lb  century  one  man  could  be  found  to  write 
oompetent^  on  a  given  subject,  in  1910  there  were  fifiy.  Sooki 
and  apparatus  for  readiog^bave  mulripiied  in  proportioiL  The 
fact  of  a  book  having  been  done  quite  well  in  a  certain  way  is 
00  kioger  any  bat  whatever  to  its  being  done  again  without 
hesilation  in  the  same  way.  This  continual  pouring  of  ink  from 
one  bottle  into  aootbei  is  calculated  gradually  10  raise  tha 
■laDdatd  of  all  subaltern  writing  and  compibng,  and  to  leave 
fewer  and  fewer  books  securely  rooied  in  a  universal  rcoignition 
ef  ibeii  intrinsic  excellence,  power  and  idiosyncrasy  or  personal 
charm.  Even  then,  ol  what  we  cuiuidet  brsl-raie  in  the  191b 
Century,  for  iostance,  but  a  very  small  tesiduum  can  possibly 
survive.  The  one  characteristic  that  scoma  likely  to  cling  and 
to  diSerentiale  tbi»  voluble  century  is  lis  curious  reliceoce,  of 
which  the  selh  century  has  already  made  uncommonly  short 
work.  Tbe  Dew  playwrights  have  untaught  En^and  a  shyness 
which  came  in  about  the  lime  of  Southey,  Wotdswoiih  and  Sii 
Walter  Scott.  That  the  bc«  Utcntute  hoe  survived  hilheilc 
h  al  best  a  pious  opinion.    As  tbe  area  of  experience  grows  it  is 

n^reme  beat,  and  such  attempts  have  always  been  responsibli 
lot  base  superstition.  It  ii  dear  (hat  some  limitntioa  ol  the 
literary  siock-in-trade  will  become  increasingly  urgent  a 
goes  on,  ind  tbe  quearion  may  well  occur  as  to  whether 
iuuring  tbe  right  baggage.  The  enormous  apparatus  olUte 
at  tbe  present  time  is  suitable  only  to  a  peculiar  pbasia  and  n 
of  eiisiince.  Some  bold  to  the  innate  and  essential  arist 
of  literatutr;  others  that  it  is  bound  to  develop  on  tbe  popular 
tnd  communistic  side,  for  thai  at  present,  like  mai ' ' 
•thee  dec^Mive  beaehu,  ft  is  a  luxury  almost 
•dvantaceOBi  lo  the  rich.  But  to  predict  ihe  direction  of  change 
in  literature  is  even  more  futile  than  to  predict  ibe  directi 
change  in  hiunan  hiitaiy,  for  of  all  factors  of  history,  Hlen 


Blackwood.  Maevvy   Naplar, 

iltitn  HnnaniUI,  and  the  ( 

Fnderic  Harrison,  W.  B^fehot,  A.  Bi 


Lockhaft,  Ac,  J.  U.  Robennn-a 
--"-'  ----■■--■--  -(  Lord  Morl~, 

^.  In  their  sevaalde^esjUlurninatiTiE.    Tlie  chid 

Uvea  are  those  of  Scott  by  Locuiart,  Carlyle  by  Froude. 

..,_ av  by  Trevdyan,  Kckens  by  Forster  and  Charlotte  BromM 

by  Mn  GukeH  (T-  Sc) 

RNaUBHRT  lEnfUtcitm),  >  legal  name  given,  in  the  rrign 
WiDiDn  the  Conqueror,  to  the  preientineM  of  tbe  fan  Ihat 

iind  slain,  he  was  pniDmcd  to  be  >  Normal],  and  the  hundred 
as  fined  accordingly,  unless  It  coold  be  proved  that  be  waa 
Enf^ish.  Englishry,  if  establiahcd,  excused  tlu  hundred.  Dr 
W.  Stubbs  ICiMililiiliaial  Biitorj,  L  196)  layi  thai  possibly 
imilat  iMiaures  were  taken  by  King  Canute.    Englisbry  wu 

See  StUa  Com  jtim  On  Cemurt'  RsUi,  ia6s'r4!j.  ed.  C.  Cross, 
Selden  Society  (LoDdao,  lS9«). 

EHQRAVIHa,  the  process  or  result  of  the  action  implied  by 

inscifpllve,  pictorial  or  decorative  purposes)  being  produced, 
by  simply  staining  or  discolouring  the  material  (as  with  paint, 
penorpencil),butbycutting  into  or  otherwise  removing  «  ponioo 
( tbe  substanct.  In  [he  case  of  pictures,  the  engraved  surface  ii 
^produced  by  printing;  but  this  la  only  one  restricted  scn^ 
1  "engraving,"  since  tbe  term  includes  scnl-engtaving  (afiefe 
cast  is  taken),  and  also  the  chased  oimuneniuion  of  plate  or 
gemj,ftcr 
The  word  itself  is  derived  from  an  O.  Fr.  enpocw  (not  to  be 
infused  with  the  same  modem  French  word  used  for  Ihe  running 
[  a  boat's  keel  into  the  beach,  or  for  the  slicking  ol  a,  cart's 
beds  In  the  mud,— from  piee,  Provencal  jrota,  sands  ol  the 
;a  or  river  shore;  cf,  Eng.  "gravel");  it  was  it  one  lime 
ipposed  that  (be  Gr.  ypA^nif,  to  write,  was  etymologically 
jnneclcd,  but  this  view  ia  not  now  accepted,  and  (logeihet 
ilh  "  grave,"  meaning  either  10  engrave,  or  tile  place  where 
the  dead  are  buried)  the  derivation  is  referred  to  a  common 
signifying  "  to  dig  "  (O.  Eng,  gro/an,  Ger.  pahfit). 
Tbe  modem  French  jtbrt,  to  engrave,  is  a  later  adoption.  Tin 
idea  of  a  furrow,  by  dig^ng  or  cutting,  is  thus  bistorkally 
locialcd  with  an  engraving,  which  may  properly  include  Ih^ 
dest  marks  cut  into  any  substance.    In  (rid  En^ish  Uleralure 

nvenient  to  diffcreniidte  ibe  terminology;  and  tbe  ancients 
xo  chiselled  their  writing  on  slabs  of  stone  were  really  "  en- 
graving," The  word  Is  not  Applicable,  (bercfore,  either  strictly 
10  lithography  (?.».),  nor  to  any  of  the  photographic  processes 
(see  PaociEs),  except  those  in  which  ihe  suriaa  of  Ihe  plale  is 
actually  eaten  into  or  towered.  In-  ibe  latter  case,  too.  It  !• 
convenient  to  mark  a  distinction  and  10  Ignore  the  strict  analogy. 
In  modem  times  tbe  term  is,  therefore,  praclicaUy  restrictal — 
outside  the  spheres  of  gem-engraving  aiid  seal-cngnving  (see 
Geh),  or  (he  imcribing  or  ornamenting  of  stone,  plate,  glasi, 
&c. — lo  the  art  of  making  orfgiELSl  piclum  {ij.  by  the 
draughtsman  himsdf,  whether  copies  cj  an  original  pafftring 
or  not],  either  by  incised  lines  on  metal  plates  (aas  1.1m- 
ExOBiViHo),  or  by  the  corrosicsi  of  the  liiieB  with  add  (see 
ErcHiNn),  or  by  the  roughening  of  a  metal  lurface  ndtbout 
actual  lines  (see  Meliotint),  or  by  cuiting  a  wood  surface  away 
so  as  10  leave  lines  in  relief  (see  WcxW-EHciuvrNo);  the  resull 
in  each  case  may  be  called  genetlcally  an  engraving,  and  la 
common  parlance  ihe  term  is  applied,  though  incorteclly,  10 
the  printed  reproduciion  or  "  print." 

Of  these  four  varieties  ol  engraving— Une-engiaviBg,  etching, 
mezzotint  or  «Dod-engnving-~the  woodcut  is  hiatorically  tb« 
earliest.  Line-engraving  is  now  practically  obaolele,  whili 
etching  and  meuotint  have  recently  come  TDOre  and  more  lo 
the  ft«nt.  To  the  draughtsoum  the  diflnenca  in  tcckniol 
handling  In  each  case  has  in  most  cases  some  relation  to  his  own 
artistic  fmputie,  and  CB  his  own  fading  for  beauty.  A  hn* 
■ngraver,  ■■  P.  G.  Hamertoo  aid,  will  Dot  see  or  ttdnk  like  IB 
etdiea,  nocanetchBlikaanaigiaverinmcaMlitt.  Each  kind, 
with  Ito  ovn  ■u^'vuMlia,  bai  tl*  peculiar  «a<ct  and  M 
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A  real  knowledge  of  engrftving  can  oiily  be  attained  by  a  careful 
Mndy  and  comparison  of  the  prints  themselves,  or  of  accurate 
facsimiles,  so  that  books  are  of  little  use  except  as  guides  to 
prints  when  the  reader  happens  to  be  unaware  of  their  existence, 
or  else  for  their  explanation  of  techm'cal  processes.  The  value 
of  the  prints  varies  not  only  according  to  the  artist,  but  also 
according  to  the  fineness  of  the  impression,  and  the  "  state  " 
(or  stage)  in  the  making  of  the  plate,  which  may  be  altered  from 
time  to  time.  "  Proofs  "  may  also  be  taken  from  the  plate,  and 
even  touched  up  by  the  artist,  in  various  stages  anid  various 
degrees  of  fineness  of  impression. 

The  department  of  art-literature  which  classifies  prints  is 
called  Iconography,  and  the  classifications  adopted  by  ioono- 
^(raphefs  are  of  the  most  various  kinds.  For  exunple,  tf  a  com- 
plete book  were  written  on  Shakespearian  iconography  it  would 
contain  full  infonttation  about  all  prints  illustrating  the  life  and 
works  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  same  mty  there  may  be  the 
iconography  of  a  locality  or  of  a  single  ev«nu 
■  The  histoiv  of  engraving  b  a  part  of  icoaograpby,  and  various 
histories  of  the  art  exist  in  different  languages.  In  England  W.  Y. 
Ottley  wrote  an  Early  History  of  Engraving,  published  In  two  volumes 
4to  (1816),  and  began  what  was  intended  to  be  a  series  of  notices 
on  engravers  and  their  works.  The  facilities  for  the  reproduction  of 
engpvings  by  the  photographic  proccsMs  have  of  late  years  g^vtn 
an  impetus  to  iconography.  One  of  the  best  modem  writers  on  the 
subject  was  Georges  Duplcssis,  the  keeper  of  prints  m  the  national 
hbrary  of  France.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Engraving  in  Frame  ( 1 888) , 
and  published  many  notices  of  engravers  to  accompany  the  repro* 
ductions  by  M.  Amand  Durand.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  useful 
little  manual  entitled  Im  MerveiUet  de  la  gjrmuro  (1871).  Jfanscn's 
work  on  the  origin  of  wood  and  plate  engraving,  and  on  the  know- 
ledge of  prints  of  the  l^th  and  i6th  centuries,  was  published  at  Paris 
in  two  volumes  8vo  in  x8o8.  Among  general  works  see  Adam 
Bartsch,  Le  Peintre-graveur  (180A-1843);  J.  D.  Passavant,  L$ 
PeiiUre-gjraveur  (1860-1864);  P.  G.  Hamerton,  Graphic  Arts  (1882); 
WilKam  Gilpin,  Essay  on  Prints  (1781);  J.  Mabcrly,  The  Print 
CdUetor  (1844);  W.  H.  Wiltshire,  Introduction  to  the  Study  and 
Colleaion  of  Ancient  Prints  (i87fj);  F.  Wcdmorc,  Phie  Prints 
( 1 807) .  See  also  the  lists  of  works  given  under  the  separate  headings 
for  Linb-Enceavinc,  Etching,  Mezzotint  and  WooD-^(*aAVUio. 

ENQROSSINO,  a  term  used  in  two  legal  tenses:  (1)  the 
writing  or  copying  of  a  legal  or  other  docuneot  in  a  fair  large 
hand  {en  gros),  and  (2)  the  buying  up  of  goods  wholesale  in  order 
to  sell  at  a  higher  price  so  as  to  establish  a  monopoly.  The 
word  "  engross "  has  come  into  English  vltimately  from  the 
Late  LaL  grossus,  thick,  stout,  large,  through  the  A.  Fr.  engrosser , 
Med.  Lat.  ingrossare,  to  write  in  ar  large  hand,  and  the 
French  phrase  en  gros,  in  gross,  wholesale.  Engrossing  and  the 
kindred  practices  of  forestalling  and  regrating  were  early  regarded 
as  serious  offences  in  restraint  d  trade,  and  Were  punishable 
both  at  common  law  and  by  statute.  They  were  of  more 
particular  importance  in  idaition  to  the  distribution. of  com 
supplies.  The  statute  of  tssa  defines  engrossing  as  *'  buying 
com  growing,  or  a^y  other  com,  grain,  butter,  cheese,  fish 
or  other  dead  victual,  with  inlent  to  seU  the  same  agcm."  The 
law  forbade  all  dealing  in  com  as  an  article  of  cmlinary  mer- 
chandise, apart  from  questions  of  foreign  import  or  export.  The 
Iheory  was  that  whea  com  was  plentifol  in  any  district  it  should 
be  consumed  at  what  it  wottld  bring,  without  much  respect 
to  whether  the  next  harvest  might  be  equally  abundant,  or  to 
what  the  immediate  wants  of  an  adjoining  province  of  the  same 
country  might  be.  The  first  statute  on  tl:^  subject  appears  to 
have  been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  though  the  general 
policy  had  prevailed  before  that  time  both  in  popular  prejudice 
and  in  the  feudal  custom.  The  statute  of  Edward  VI.  (1552) 
was  the  most  important,  and  in  it  the  offences  were  elaborately 
defined;  by  this  statute  ai^y  one  who  bought  com  to  sell  it 
again  was  made  liable  to  two  months'  imprisonment  with 
forfeit  of  the  com.  A  second  offence  was  punished  by  six 
months'  imprisonment  and  forfeit  of  double  the  value  of  the  com, 
and  a  third  by  the  pillory  and  utter  ruin.  Severe  as  this  statute 
was,  liberty  was  given  by  it  to  transport  com  from  one  part  of 
the  country  under  licence  to  men  of  approved  probity,  which 
implied  that  there  was  to  be  some  bu3nng  of  com  to  sell  it  again 
and  elsewhere.  Practically  "  engmsaing  "  came  to  be  considered 
buyia^  vbokssle  to-  sell  again  wheteiale>    "  FotestaUing " 


was  different,  and  the  statutes  were  directed  igainst  ft  dasi  tf 
dealers  who  went  forward  and  bought  or  contracted  for  com  and 
other  provisions,  and  spread  false  rumours  in  derogation  of  the 
public  and  open  markets  ^)pointed,by  law,  to  whkii  our  ancestors 
appear  to  have  attached  much  importance,  and  probably  in  these 
times  not  without  reason.  The  statute  of  Edward  VI.  wat 
modified  1^  many  subsequent  enact  munts,  particularly  by  the 
statute  of  1665,  fay  which  it  was  declared  that  (here  could  be  xm> 
"  engrossing  "  of  com  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  48s.  per 
quarter,  and  which  Adam  Smitli  vecognized,  though  it  adhered 
to  the  variable  and  unsatisfactory  eirasent  of  pike,  as  haviqg 
contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  agricuhuie  than  any  previous 
law  in  the  statute  book.  In  i773  these  iujurioua  statutes  weie 
abolished,  but  the  penal  character  of  "  engrossing  **  and  **  for^ 
stalling  "  had  a  ebot  in  the  common  law  of  England,  as  wdi  as 
in  tho  popular  prejudice,  which  kept  tite  evfl  alive  to  a  latee 
period.  As  the  public  finlighfenment  incrtased  the  judges  wete 
at  no  loss  to  give  intecpretMiona  ol  the  common  law  consiiteiit 
with  public  policy.  Sabeequent  to  the  act  of  1775,  for  example^ 
there  was  a  case  t>f  conviction  and  punishment  for  engrossing 
hops,  R,  V.  WaddimgtoH,  iteo,  x  East,  143,  but  though  this  waa 
deemed  a  sound  and  ptoper  judgment  at  the  time,  yet  it  was 
soon  afterwards  overthrown  in  other  cases^  on  the  ground  that 
buying  w&dcsale  to  seU  wholesale  was  not  in  ''lestxaint  of 
tiande  "  as  the  ionaet  judges  had  assumed. 

In  1800^  ona  John  Rtofay  was  indicted  for  having  bought 
ninety  qiiartcis  of  oats  at  41s.  per  quarter  and  selling  thirty  of 
them  at  43s.  the  ssbm  day.  Lord  Kenyon,  the  presiding  judgsv 
animadverted  strongly  against  the  repealing  act  iA  1773,  and 
addressed  the  jury  strongly  against  the  accused.  Ru^y  was 
heavily  fined,  but,  on  appeal,  the  court  was  equally  divMtd  as  te 
whether  engrossing,  forestalling  and  regrating  were  still  offences 
at  common  law.  In  1844,.  all  the  statutes,  En|^,  Irish  and 
Scottish,  defining  the  offences,  were  repealed  and  with  them 
the  supposed  common  law  foundati<m.  In  the  United  States 
there  have  been  strong  endeavours  by  the  government  tosqppresi 
trusts  and  combinations  for  engrossing.  (See  also  Tnvsrs; 
MoNOPOLy.) 

Authorities. — D.  Macpherson,  Annah  of  Cornmeru  (1805); 
J.  S.  Gtrdler,  ObserwUiont  on  Forestalling,  RegroHng  and  Ingrosstng 
(1800):  W.  Cunnintham,  Crmoth  ofEngfish  Iwhistry  and  Comnurcoi 
W.  J.  Ashley,  Economic  History;  5ir  J.  Stephen,  Hutory  of  Crimimai 
Lav;  Murray,  New  English  Dictionary. 

EMGTON,  an  ancient  town  of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  a  Cretan 
cok>ny,  according  to  legend,  and  famous  for  an  ancient  temf^ 
of  the  Matres  which  aroased  the  greed  of  Verres.  lu  site  as 
uncertain;  some  topographers  have  identified  it  with  Gaqgi» 
a  town  90  m.  S.S.E.  of  Cefahi,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  tte 
similarity  of  the  two  namest 

See  C.  Hfiisen  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  IteaUncyehpidio^  v.  3S68b 

ENIO^  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Garfidd  county,  Oklahoma^ 
U.S.A.,  about  55  m.  N.W.  of  Guthrie.  Pop.  (1900)  3444;  (1907) 
10,087  (355  of  negro  descent);  (1910)  13,799.  Enid  is  served  by 
the  St  Louis  &  San  Frandsoo,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  ft  Sanu  F£, 
and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Isbu^  ft  Pacific  railways,  and  t^  several 
branch  lines,  and  is  an  important  rdlway  centre.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Oklahoma  Christian  University  (1907;  co^ucati6nal>. 
Enid  is  situated  in  a  ffourishfng  agricultural  and  stock-taisini^ 
region,  of  which  it  is  the  commercial  centre,  and  has  various 
manufactures,  including  lumber,  brick,  tile  and  flour.  Natural 
gas  was  discovered  near  the  city  in  1907.  Enid  was  founded  in 
1893  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  the  same  year. 

EKIGMA  (Gr.  alviyiia),  a  riddle  or  puzzle,  especially  a  form 
of  verse  or  prose  composition  in  which  the  answer  is  concealed 
by  means  of  metaphors.  Such  were  the  famous  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx  and  the  riddling  answers  of  the  andent  oracles.  Tlie 
composition  of  enigmas  was  a  favourite  amusement  in  Greece 
and  prizes  were  often  given  at  banquets  for  the  best  solution  of 
them  (Athen.  x.  457).  In  France  during  the  17th  century 
enigma-making  became  fashionable.  Boileau,  Charles  Riviiit 
Dufrcany  and  J.  J.  Rousseau  did  not  consider  it  beneath  their 
lUeraiy  dignity.    U  164*  the  abb*  Cbarlss  Cotkr  (t6H-t68»> 
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pokMMdiIteeue8d«s4ttiimtti4t$te9tps,  The  word  is  applied 
jiguiatlvely  to  anything  inocpllcable  or  difficuU  of  undentanding. 

ENKHUIZBN»  a  seaport  of  Holland  in  the  province  of  North 
Holland,  on  the  Zuider  Zee»  and  a  railway  terminus,  ix)  m.  NJE. 
by  E.  of  Hoom,  with  which  it  is  also  connected  by  steam  tramway. 
In  conjunction  with  the  railway  service  there,  is  a  steamboat 
ferry  to  Stavoren  in  Friesland.  Pop.  (xgoo)  6865.  Enkhuixen, 
Hke  its  neighbour  Hoom,  exhibits  many  interesting  examples 
of  domestic  architecture  dating  from  the  z6th  and  17th  centuries, 
when  it  was  an  important  and  flourishing  dty.  The  facades  of 
the  houses  are  usvutUy  built  in  courses  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
adorned  with  carvings,  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  Some 
ruined  gateways  belonging  to  the  old  dty  walls  are  still  standing; 
among  them  being  the  to^er-gateway  called  the  Dromedary 
(x  540) ,  which  overlooks  the  harbour*  The  tower  contains  severiJ 
rooms,  one  of  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  prison.  Among  the 
churches  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Zuiderkerk,  or  South 
church,  with  a  conspicuous  tower  (1450-1525);  and  the  Wester- 
kcrk,  or  West  church,  which  possesses  a  beautifuUy  carved 
Renaissance  screen  and  pulpit  of  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
and  a  quaint  wooden  bell-house  (15x9)  built  for  use  before  the 
completion  of  the  bell-tower.  There  are  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  a  synagogue.  The  picturesque  town  hall  (1688) 
contains  some  finely  decorated  rooms  with  paintings  by  Johan 
van  Neck,  a  collection  of  local  antiqmtics  and  the  archives. 
Other  interesting  buildings  are  the  orphanage  (x6z6),  containing 
some  X7th  and  z8th  century  portraits  and  andent  leather 
hangings;  the  weigh-house  (1559),  the  upper  story  of  which 
was  once  used  by  the  Surgeons'  Gild,  several  of  the  window- 
panes  (dating  chiefly  from  about  1640),  being  decorated  with 
the  arms  of  various  members;  the  former  mint  (1611);  and  the 
andent  assembly-house  (A  the  dike-reeves  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland.  Enldiuizen  possesses  a  considerable  fishing  fleet  and 
has  some  shipbuilding  and  cope-making,  as  well  as  market 
traffic. 

ENNBiaNO,  JOHN  JOSEPH  (z84x-  ),  American  landscape 
painter,  was  born,  of  German  ancestry,  in  Minster,  Ohio,  on  the 
4th  of  October  1841.  He  was  educated  at  Moimt  St  Mary's 
College,  (^indnnati,  served  in  the  American  Civil  War  in  i86x- 
1862,  studied  art  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  gave  it  up 
because  his  eyes  were  weak,  only  to  return  to  it  after  failing  in 
the  manufacture  of  tinware.  In  1873-X876  he  studied  in  Munich 
under  Schldch  and  Leier,  and  in  Paris  under  Daubigny  and 
^niuit;  and  in  1878- 1879  he  studied  in  Paris  again  and  sketched 
in  Holland.  Enneking  is  a  "  pldn-airist,''  and  his  favourite 
subject  is  the  "  November  twili^t "  of  New  England,  and  more 
generally  the  half  lights  of  early  spring,  Ute  autumn,  and  winter 
dawn  and  evening. 

BNNIS  (Gaelic,  Inhis,  an  island;  Irish,  Ennis  and  Irtish),  the 
county  town  of  Co.  Clare,  Irdand,  in  the  east  parliamentary 
division,  on  the  river  Fergus,  35  m.  W.N.W.  from  Limerick  by 
the  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(190Z)  5093.  It  is  the  junction  for  the  West  Clare  line.  Ennis 
has  breweries,  distilleries  and  extensive  flour-mills;  and  in  the 
nei^bourhood  limestone  is  quarried.  The  prindpal  buildings 
are  the  lloman  Catholic  church,  which  is  the  pro-cathedral 
<»f  the  diocese  of  Killabe;  the  parish  church  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Fraadscan  Abbey,  founded  in  X240  by  Donough 
Carbxac  O'Brien;  a  school  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
4tnd  various  county  buildings.  The  abbey,  though  greatly 
mutilated,  is  full  of  interesting  details,  and  includes  a  lofty 
tower,  a  marble  screen,  a  chapter-house,  a  notable  east  window, 
several  fine  tombs  and  an  altar  of  St  Francis.  On  the  site  of  the 
old  court-house  a  colossal  statue  in  white  limestone  of  Danid 
O'Connell  was  erected  in  X865.  The  interesting  ruins  of  Clare 
Abbey,  founded  in  1x94  by  Donnell  O'Brien,  king  of  Munster, 
mre  half-way  between  Ennis  and  the  village  of  Clare  Castle. 
O'Brien  also  founded  KiUone  Abbey,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
lough  of  the  same  name,  3  m.  S.  of  the  town,  possessing  the 
unusual  feature  of  a  crypt  and  a  holy  well.  Five  miles  N.W. 
oi  Ennis  is  Dysert  O'Dea,  with  interesting  eccIcMastical  remains, 
»  CTQMk  A  roimd  tower  aiid  a  castle.    Ennis  was  incorporated  m 


x6u^  and  Tetemed  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament  ootJI 
the  XJnioo,  a&d  thereafter  one  to  the  Imperial  parUament  undl 
1885. 

ENNISOORTHT,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Wexford,  Ireland, 
in  the  north  parUamenury  ^Bvision,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hitf 
above  the  Slaney,  which  here  becomea  navigable  for  barges  ol 
large  size.  Pop.  of  urban  distria  (xooi)  5458.  It  is  77)  m. 
S.  by  W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Dublin  &  South-Eastern  nulway. 
There  are  breweries  and  flour-mills;  tanning,  distilling  and 
woollen  manufactures  are  also  prosecuted  to  some  extoit,  and 
the  town  is  the  centre  of  the  agricultunl  trade  for  the  district, 
which  is  aided  by  the  ^ater  communication  with  Wexford. 
There  are  important  fowl  markets  and  horse^fairs.  Enniscorthy 
was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1649,  and  in  1798  was  stormed  and 
burned  by  the  rebels,  whose  main  forces  encamped  on  an  emi* 
nence  called  Vinegar  Hill,  which  oveiioc^  the  town  from  the 
east.  The  old  ca^  of  Enniscorthy,  a  massive  square  pile  with 
a  round  tower  at  each  comer,  is  one  of  the  earUest  mffitary 
structures  of  the  Angk>-Norman  invaders,  founded  by  Raymond 
le  Groa  (1x76).  Ferns,  the  next  station  to  Enniscorthy  on  the 
railway  towards  Dublin,  was  the  seat  of  a  former  bishopric, 
and  the  modernized  cathedral,  and  ruins  of  a  diurch,  an  Augus* 
tinian  monastery  founded  by  Dennod  Mac-Morrough  about 
xx6o,  axid  a  castle  of  the  Norman  period,  are  still  to  be  seeiL 
Exmiiscorthy  was  Incorporated  by  James  I.,  and  sent  two  members 
to  the  Irish  parUament  until  the  Union. 

BNNISKILLBll,  WILUAM  WILLOUOHBV  OOIB,  3U>  Easl 
OF  (1807-X886),  British  palaeontologist,  was  bom  on  the  25tb 
of  January  1807,  and  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  As  Lord  Cole  he  early  began  to  devote  his  leisure  to 
the  study  and  collection  of  fossil  fishes,  with  his  friend  Sir  Philip 
de  M.  G.  Egerton,  and  he  amassed  a  fine  collection  at  Florence 
Court,  Enniskillcnr-induding  many  specimens  that  were 
described  and  figured  by  Agassiz  and  Egerton.  This  collection 
was  subsequently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum.  He  died  on 
the  2ist  of  November  1886,  being  succeeded  by  his  son  (b.  184$) 
as  4th  earL 

The  first  of  the  Coles  (an  old  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  family) 
to  settle  in  Ireland  was  Sir  William  Cole  (d.  x6$3),  who  was 
"  undertaker  "  of  the  northern  plantation  and  recdved  a  grant 
of  a  large  property  in  Fermanagh  in  x6ii,  and  became  provost 
and  later  governor  of  Enniskillen.  In  x  760  his  descendant  John 
Cole  (d.  1767)  was  created  Baron  Mountflorence,  and  the  latter's 
son,  William  Willoughby  Cole  (x 736-1803),  was  in  X776  created 
Viscount  Enniskillen  and  in  x  789  earL  The  xst  eari's  second  son, 
Sir  Galbraith  Lowry  Cole  (i772~x843),  was  a  prominent  general 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  colonel  of  the  27th  Iimisldllings^ 
the  Irish  regiment  with  whose  name  the  family  was  assodated. 

EKKISKIiLEN  (Innisicilijno],  a  market  town  and  the  county 
town  of  county  Fermanagh,  Irdand,  in  the  north  parliamentary 
division,  piauresqudy  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river  coimect* 
ing  the  upper  and  lower  loughs  Erne,  xi6  m.  N.W.  from  Dublin 
by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901) 
54x3.  The  town  occupies  the  whole  island,  and  is  connected 
with  two  suburbs  on  the  mainland  on  each  side  by  two  bridges. 
It  has  a  brewery,  tanneries  and  a  small  manufactory  of  cutlory, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  pork  and  flax.  In  1689  Enm»» 
killen  defeated  a  superior  force  sent  against'it  by  James  U.  at 
the  battle  of  Crom;  and  part  of  the  ddenders  of  the  town  were 
subsequently  formed  into  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  which  still 
retains  the  name  of  the  InniskiUing  Dragoons.  The  town  was 
incorporated  by  James  I.,  and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament  until  the  Union;  thereafter  it  returned  one  to  the 
Imperial  parliament  until  X885.  There  are  wide  communications 
by  water  by  the  river  and  Uie  upper  and  lower  lou^  Erne, 
and  by  the  Ulster  canal  to  Belfast.  The  loughs  contain  trout, 
large  pike  and  other  coarse  fish.  Two  miles  from  Enniskillen 
in  the  lower  k>ugh  is  Devenisb  Island,  with  its  cdebrated  m<«astiC 
remains.  The  abbey  of  St  Mary  here  was  founded  by  St  Molaise 
(Laserian)  in  the  0th  cratury;  here  too  are  a  fine  round  tower 
85  ft.  high,  remains  of  domeistic  buildings,  a  holed  stone  and  a 
taU  well-pmerved  oossw    tChe  whole  is  carefully  preserved  by 
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the  comnrtMiwiMi  of  pablfc  woikf  vndar  th»  MA  Qittrch  Att 
of  1869.  Steamers  p^  between  EnniskflleB  «nd  Belleek  on  the 
lower  lake,  and  between  Enniakillen  and  Knockninny  on  the 

apperlake.         

.  BVlflUS,  OUIMTUt  (239-170  B.C.),  andent  Latin  poet,  was 
bom  at  Rudlae  in  Calabria.  Familiar  with  Greek  as  the  langnage 
in  (xnnmon  use  among  the  coltivated  Hnasrs  of  his  district,  and 
with  Oscan,  the  prevailing  dialect  of  lower  Italy,  he  further 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin;  to  use  his  own  expression 
(Gellius  zviL  17),  he  had  three  "hearU"  (corda),  the  Latin 
word  being  used  to  sigi^  the  seat  of  intelligence.  He  is  said 
(Servius  on  Aen.  vii.  691)  to  have  claimed  descent  fr<«n  one  of  the 
legendary  kings  of  his  native  district,  Messapus  the  eponymous 
hero  of  Messapia,  and  this  consciousness  of  andent  lineage  is  in 
accordance  with  the  hig^  sdf-confident  tone  of  his  mind,  with  his 
S3rmpathy  with  the  dominant  genius  of  the  Roman  republic, 
and  with  his  personal  relations  to  the  members  of  her  great 
families.  Of  his  eariy  years  nothing  is  directly  known,  and  we 
first  hear  of  him  in  middle  Ufe  as  serving  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  with  the  rank  of  centurion,  in  Sardinia,  in  the  year 
S04,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Cato  the  elder,  and  was 
taken  by  him  to  Rome  in  the  sam<  year.  Here  he  taught  Greek 
•and  adapted  Greek  plays  for  a  livelihood,  and  by  his  poetical 
compositions  gained  the  friendship  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome. 
Amongst  these  were  the  dder  Sdpio  and  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  Aetolian  campaign  (189).  Through 
the  Influence  of  Nobilior's  son,  Ennius  subsequently  obtained  the 
privilege  of  Roman  dtizenship  (Cicero,  Brutus,  20. 79).  He  lived 
plainly  and  simply  on  the  Aventine  with  the  poet  Caedlius 
Statins.  He  died  at  the  age  of  70,  immediately  aiter  produdng 
his  tragedy  Thytstes.  In  the  last  book  of  Ids  epic  poem,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  given  various  details  of  his  personal 
history,  he  mentions  that  he  was  in  his  67th  year  at  the  date  of 
its  composition.  He  compared  himself,  in  contemplation  of 
the  dose  of  the  great  work  of  his  life,  to  a  gallant  horse  which, 
after  having  often  won  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  obtained 
his  rest  when  weary  with  age.  A  similar  feeling  of  pride  at  the 
completion  of  a  great  career  is  expressed  in  the  memorial  lines 
which  he  composed  to  be  placed  under  his  bust  after  death, — 
*^  Let  no  one  weep  for  me,  or  cdebrato  my  funeral  with  mourn- 
ing; for  I  still  live,  as  I  pass  to  and  fro  through  the  mouths  of 
men."  'From  the  impression  stamped  on  his  remains,  and  from 
the  testimony  of  his  countrymen,  we  think  of  him  as  a  man  of  a 
robust,  sagacious  and  cheeiful  nature  (Hor.  Epp.  ii.  x.  50; 
Cic  De  stn.  5);  of  great  industry  and  versatility;  combining 
imaginative  enthusiasm  and  a  vein  of  religious  mysticism  with  a 
sceptical  indifference  to  popular  beliefs  and  a  scorn  of  religious 
imposture;  and  tempering  the  grave  seriousness  of  a  Roman 
with  a  genial  capadty  for  enjoyment  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  19.  7). 

Till  the  appearance  of  Ennius,  Roman  literature,  although  it 
had  produced  the  epic  poem  of  Naevius  and  some  adaputions 
of  Greek  tragedy,  had  been  most  successful  in  comedy.  Naevius 
and  Plautus  were  men  of  thoroughly  popular  fibre.  Naevius 
suffered  for  his  attacks  on  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and, 
although  Plautus  carefully  avoids  any  direct  notice  of  public 
matters,  yet  the  bias  of  Us  sympathies  Is  indicated  in  several 
passages  of  his  ez^nt  plays.  Ennius,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
by  temperament  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  dominant 
aristocratic  element  In  Roman  life  and  institutions.  Under  his 
influence  literature  became  less  suited  to  the  popular  taste, 
more  especially  addressed  to  a  limited  and  cultivated  class, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  truly  expressive  of  what  was  greatest 
and  most  worthy  to  endure  in  the  national  sentiment  and 
traditions.  He  was  a  man  of  many-sided  activity.  He  devoted 
attention  to  questions  of  Latin  orthography,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  shorthand  writing  in  Latin.  He 
attempted  comedy,  but  with  so  little  success  that  in  the  canon 
of  Volcadus  Sedigitus  he  is  mentioned,  solely  as  a  mark  of  respect 
''  for  his  antiquity,"  tenth  and  last  in  the  list  of  comic  poets. 
He  may  be  regarded  also  as  the  inventor  of  Roman  satire,  in  its 
original  sense  of  a  **  medley  **  or  "  miscellany,"  although  it  was 
\£f  LudliuB  that  the  character  of  aggrmfvc^  and  tensorious 


criticism  of  men  and  ratnaertitasllnt  hnparted  to  ditt  formal 
literature.  The  word  s<Uura  was  originally  api^ed  to  a  rode 
scenic  and  musical  performance,  exhibited  at  Rome  before  the 
introduction  of  the  regular  drama.  The  saiur<u  of  Ennius  were 
orflections  <^  writings  on  various  subjects,  written  in  various 
metres  and  contained  in  four  (or  six)  books.  Among  these  were 
induded  metrical  versions  of  the  physical  speculations  of  Epi- 
charmus,  of  the  gastronomic  researches  of  Archestratus  of  Gda 
(HedypkageUca),  and,  probably,  of  the  rationalistic  doctrines  of 
Euhemerus.  It  may  be  noticed  that  all  these  writers  whose 
works  were  thus  introduced  to  the  Romans  were  Sidlian  Greeks. 
CMginal  compositions  were  also  contained  in  these  saturae,  and 
among  them  the  panegyric  on  Sdpio,  unless  this  was  a  diama. 
The  satire  of  Ennius  seems  to  have  resembled  the  more  artistic 
satire  of  Horace  in  its  record  of  personal  experiences,  in  the 
occasional  introduction  of  dialogue,  in  the  use  made  of  fabler 
with  a  moral  application,  and  in  the  didactic  office  which  tt 
assumed. 

But  the  chief  distinction  of  Ennius  was  gained  in  tragic  and 
narrative  poetry.  He  was  the  first  to  impart  to  the  RMnan 
adaptations  of  Greek  tragedy  the  masculine  dignity,  pathos  and 
oratorical  fervour  in^ch  continued  to  animate  them  in  the  hands 
of  Pocuvius  and  Acdus,  and,  when  set  off  by  the  acting  of 
Aesopus,  called  forth  vehement  ap{^use  in  the  age'of  Cicero. 
The  titles  of  about  twenty-five  of  his  tragedies  are  known  to  us, 
and  a  considerable  munber  of  fragments,  varying  in  length  from 
a  few  words  to  about  fifteen  lines,  have  been  preserved.  These 
tragedies  were  for  the  most  part  adaptations  and,  in  some  cases, 
translations  from  Euripides.  One  or  two  were  original  dramas, 
of  the  class  trailed  praeUxtae,  i.e.  dramas  founded  on  Roman 
history  or  legend;  thus,  the  Amhracia  treated  of  the  capture  of 
that  dty  by  his  patron  Nobilior,  the  Sabinae  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women/  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Trojan  cyde, 
such  as  Achilles,  Ajax,  Telamon,  Cassandra,  Andromache, 
were  prominent  figures  In  some  of  the  dramas  adapted  from  the 
Greek.  Several  of  the  more  important  fragments  are  found  in 
Cicero,  who  expresses  a  great  admiration  for  thdr  manly  fortitude 
and  dignified  pathos.  In  these  remains  of  the  tragedies  of  Ennius 
we  can  trace  indications  of  strong  sympathy  with  the  nobler  and 
bolder  dements  of  character,  of  vivid  realisation  of  impassioned 
situations,  and  of  sagadous  observation  of  life.  The  frank 
bearing,  fortitude  and  self-sacrifidng  heroism  of  the  best  type  of 
the  soldierly  character  find  expression  in  the  persons  of  Adiillesf, 
Telamon  and  Euiypylus;  and  a  dignified  and  passionate  tender- 
ness of  feeling  makes  itself  heard  in  the  lyrical  utterances  of 
Cassandra  and  Andromache.  The  language  is  generally  nervous 
and  vigorous,  occasionally  vivified  with  imaginative  energy. 
But  it  flows  less  smoothly  and  easily  than  that  of  the  dialogue 
of  Latin  comedy.  It  shows  the  same  tendency  to  aim  at  effect 
by  alliterations,  assonances  and  plays  on  words.  The  rudeness 
of  early  art  is  most  apparent  in  the  inequality  of  the  mMres  in 
which  both  the  dialogue  and  the  "  redtatlve  "  are  composed. 

But  the  work  which  gained  him  hb  reputation  as  the  Homer  off 
Rome,  and  which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Cicero  sikl 
Lucretius  and  frequent  imitation  from  Virgil,  was  the  Annates^ 
a  long  narrative  poem  in  eighteen  books,  containing  the  record 
of  the  national  story  from  mythical  times  to  his  own.  Although 
the  whole  conception  of  the  work  implies  that  confusion  of 
the  provinces  of  poetry  and  history  which  was  perpetuated  by 
later  writers,  and  especially  by  Lucan  and  Sllius  Italicus,  yet 
it  was  a  true  instinct  of  genius  to  discern  iii  the  idea  of  tb^ 
national  destiny  the  only  possible  motive  of  a  Roman  epic. 
The  execution  of  the  poem  (to  judge  from  the  fragments,  amount- 
ing to  about  six  hundred  lines),  although  rough, "unequal  and 
often  prosaic,  seems  to  have  combined  the  realistic  fidelity  and 
freshness  of  feeling  of  a  contemporary  chronide  with  the  vivifjring 
and  idealising  power  of  genius.  Ennius  prided  himself  espedalty 
on  being  the  first  to  form  the  strong  speech  of  Latium  into  the 
moidd  of  the  Homeric  hexameter  in  place  of  the  old  Satumiaa 
metre.  And  although  it  took  several  generations  of  poets  to 
beat  their  music  out  to  the  perfection  of  the  Virgilian  cadences, 
yet  in  the  rude  adaptation  of  Ennius  the  secret  of  what  ultimately 
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called,  the  Elkiopifi  Book  of  Enoch,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch  (see  later),  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all  the  apocryphal  or  pseodapocryphal  Biblical  writings  lor 
the  history  of  religioas  thought.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  single 
author,  but  rather  a  conglomerate  of  literaiy  fragments  which 
once  circulated  under  the  names  of  Enoch,  Noah  and  possibly 
Methuselah.  In  the  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch  we  have  addi- 
tional portions  of  this  literature.  As  the  former  work  is  derived 
from  a  variety  of  Pharisaic  writers  in  Palestine,  so  the  latter  in 
its  present  form  was  written  for  the  most  part  by  Hellenistic 
Jews  in  Egypt. 

The  Book  of  Enoch  was  written  in  the  second  and  first  centuries 
B.C.  It  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  many  instances  influenced  their  thought  and  diction. 
Thus  it  is  quoted  by  name- at  a  genuine  production  of  Enoch 
in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  14  sq.,  and  it  lies  at  the  bese  of  Matt, 
six.  28  and  John  V.  22, 37,  and  many  other  passages.  It  had  also 
a  vast  indirect  influence  on  the  Palestinian  literature  of  the  ist 
century  of  our  era.  Like  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the 
Megilloth,  the  Pirke  Abotfa,  this  woric  was  divided  into  five  parts, 
with  the  critical  discussion  of  which  we  shall  deal  below.  With 
the  earlier  Fathers  and  Apologists  it  had  all  the  weight  of  a 
canonical  book,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  3rd  and  the  beginning 
of  the  4th^century  it  began  to  be  discredited,  and  finally  fell 
under  the  ban  of  the  Chiutih.  Almost  the  latest  reference  to  it 
in  the  early  church  is  made  by  George  Syncellus  in  his  Chrono- 
graphy  about  a.d.  800.  The  book  was  then  lost  sight  of  till 
1773,  when  Bruce  discovered  the  Ethiopic  version  in  Abyssinia. 

Original  Language,— Th&t  the  Book  of  Enoch  was  written  in 
Semitic  is  now  accepted  on  all  hands,  but  scholars  are  divided 
as  to  whether  the  &mitic  language  in  question  was  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  Only  one  valuable  contribution  on  this  question  has 
been  made,  and  that  by  Hal6vy  in  the  Journal  Asialique,  Avrfl- 
Mai  1867,  pp.  352-395.  This  scholar  is  of  opinion  that  the  entire 
work  was  written  in  Hebrew.  Since  this  publication,  however, 
fresh  evidence  bearing  on  the  qucsUon  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Greek  fragment  (i.-xxxiL)  found  in  Egypt.  Since  this  fragment 
contains  three  Aramaic  words  transliterated  in  the  Greek, 
some  scholars,  and  among  them  SchOrer,  L^  and  N.  Schmidt, 
have  concluded  that  not  only  are  chapters  L-xzxvi.  derived 
from  an  Aramaic  original,  but  also  the  remainder  of  the  book. 
In  support  of  the  latter  statement  no  evidence  has  yet  been 
offered  by  these  or  any  other  scholars,  nor  yet  has  there  been  any 
attempt  to  meet  the  positive  arguments  of  HaI6vy  for  a  Hebrew 
original  of  xxxvii.-dv.,  whose  Hebrew  reconstructions  of  the 
text  have  been  and  must  be  adopted  in  many  cases  by  every 
editor  and  translator  of  the  book.  A  prolonged  study  of  the 
text,  which  has  brought  to  light  a  multitude  of  fresh  passages 
the  majority  of  which  can  be  explained  by  retranslation  into 
Hebrew,  has  convinced  the  present  writer^  that,  whilst  the 
evidence  on  the  whole  is  in  ^vour  of  an  Aramaic  original  of 
vi.-xxxvi.,  it  is  just  as  conclusive  on  behalf  of  the  Hebrew  original 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Versions— Greek,  Latin  and  Ethiopic. — ^Tbe  Semitic  original 
was  translated  into  Greek.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  were 
two  distinct  Greek  versions.  Of  the  one,  sevecal  fragments  have 
been  preserved  in  Syncellus  (aj>.  800),  vL-z.  14,  viii.  4-iz.  4, 
XV.  8-xvi.  I ;  of  the  other,  L-xxxii.  in  the  Giza  Greek  fragment 
discovered  in  Egypt  and  published  by  Bouriant  (Fragments  grecs 
du  livre  i^ Enoch),  in  1892,  and  subsequently  by  Lods,  Dillmann, 
Charles  {Book  of  Enoch,  3x8  sqq.),  Swete,  and  finally  by  Rader- 
macher  and  Charies  (EUdopic  Texif  3-75).  In  addition  to  these 
fragments  there  is  that  of  Ixxxix.  4S-49  (see  Gildemeister  in  the 
ZDUG,  1855,  pp.  621*624,  and  Charles,  Ethiopic  Text,  pp.  175- 
177).  Of  the  Latin  version  only  L  9  s«rvives»  being  preserved  in 
the  Pseudo-Cyprian's  Ad  Novatiatwm,  and  cvi.  x-x8. discovered 
by  James  in  an  8th-centuiy  MS.  of  the  British  Museum  (see 
James,  Apoc.  anecdota,  146-150;  Charles,  dtp,  ciL  2x9-222). 
This  version  is  made  from  the  Greek. 

*  The  evidence  is  given  at  length  In  R.  H.  Charles'  Ethiopic  Tent 
of  Enoch,  pp.  xxvii-xxxiiL  I 
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The  EtUopk  vtaioa»  which  akoe  pnaerves  the  cfttiie  UiEtrli 
A  very  fiuthful  translation  of  the  Greek.  Twenty-eight  MS& 
<rf  this  version  are  in  the  different  libraries  of  Europe,  of  which 
fifteen  are  to  be  foimd  in  EnglaiuL  This  version  was  made  from 
an  ancestor  of  the  Greek  fragment  discovered  at  Gixa.  Some 
of  the  utterly  nnintelligible  passages  in  this  fragment  axe  literally 
reproduced  in  the  Ethiopic.  The  same  wtong  order  of  the  text 
in  vii.-viii.  is  common  to  both.  In  order  to  recover  the  original 
text,  it  is  from  time  to  time  necessary  to  retranslate  the  Ethiopic 
into  Greek,  and  the  latter  in  turn  into  Aramaic  or  Hebrew.  By 
this  means  we  arc  able  to  detect  dittographies  In  the  G|[eek  and 
variants  in  the  original  Semitic.  The  original  was  written  to  a 
large  extent  in  verse.  The  discovery  of  this  fact  is  most  helpful 
in  the  criticism  of  the  text.  This  version  was  first  edited  by 
Laurence  in  1838  from  one  MS.,  in  1851  by  Dillmann  from  fkyt, 
in  1902  by  Flemming  from  fifteen  MSS.,  and  in  1906  by  the 
present  writer  from  twenty-three. 

Trandations  and  CommentaTies.-Aj&Mtvoioe,  TV  Booh  of  Enoek 
(Oxford,  1821);  Dilhnann,  Das  Buck  Henoch  (1853)  t  Schodde,  Tho 
Booh  of  Enoch  (tSto):  Charles.  Tne  Booh  of  Enoch  (189^:  Beer, 
"  Das  Buch  Henoch,'^  in  Kautzach's  Apok,  n,  Psend.desA.Ti  (1900), 
ii.  217-310;  Fleramifif  and  Radcrmacher,  Das  Buch  Henoch  (1901); 
Martm.  Le  Uore  ^  Henoch  (i«o6).  Critical  Inquiries.— The  blbUo- 
graphy  wiU  be  found  in  SchUrcr,  Cesch.  d.  judiscken  Voilkes*.  \\L 
207*209,  and  a  short  critical  account  of  the  most  important  of  tneM 
in  Charles.  op.ciLp^  9-21. 

The  dijerent  Elements  in  the  Book,  frith  their  respective  Char* 
acteristics  and  Dates. — We  have  remarked  above  that  the  Booh 
of  Enoch  is  divided  into  five  parts — i.-xxxvi.,  xxxvii.-lxxi.,  IxxO.* 
Ixxxii.,  Ixxxiii.-xc,  xd-cviii.  Some  of  these  parts  constituted 
originally  separate  treatises.  In  the  course  of  thdr  reduction 
and  incorporation  into  a  single  work  they  suffered  much  mutil»* 
tion  and  loss.  From  an  early  date  the  compositeness  of  this 
work  was  recognized.  Scholars  have  varied  greatly  in  their 
critical  analyses  of  the  work  (see  Charles,  op.  cit.  6-91, 309-3  ix). 
The  analysis  which  gained  most  acceptation  was  that  of  DiOmami 
(Herzog's  Realencyk.*  xii.  350-352),  according  to  whom  the 
present  books  consist  of — (i)  the  groimdwork,  i.e.  i.-xxxvi., 
lxxii.-cv.,  written  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus;  (2)  xxxvii.-lxxi., 
xvii.-xix.,  before  64  B.C.;  (3)  the  Noachic  fragments,  vi.  3^8, 
viii.  1-3,  ix.  7,  X.  X,  xx,  xx.,  xxxix.  i,  la,  liv.  7-lv.  2,  Ix.,  Ixv.-Ixix. 
25,  cvi.-cvii.;  and  (4)  cvili.,  from  a  later  hand.  With  much  of 
this  analysis  there  is  no  reason  to  disagree.  The  similitudes  are 
undoubtedly  of  different  authorship  from  the  rest  of  the  book, 
and  certain  portions  of  the  book  ate  derived  from  the  Book  of 
Noah,  On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  groundwork  has  no 
existence  unless  in  the  minds  of  earlier  critics  and  some  of  their 
belated  followers  in  the  present.  It  springs  from  at  least  four 
hands,  and  mny  be  roughly  divided  into  four  parts,  corresponding 
to  the  present  actual  divisions  of  the  book. 

A  new  critical  analysis  of  the  book  based  on  this  view  was 
given  by  Charles  (op.  cit.  pp.  24-33),  ^^^  further  dev^oped 
by  Clemen  and  Beer.  The  analysis  of  the  latter  (see  Herzog^ 
Realencyk.*  xiv.  240)  is  very  complex.  The  book,  according  to  this 
scholar,  is  composed  of  the  following  separate  elements  from  the 
Enoch  tradition.— (i)  Ch.  i.-y.;  (2)  xii-xvi.;  (3)  xvii.-xix. ; 
(4)  xx.-xxxvi.;  (5)  xxxvii.-lxlx.  ^from  diverse  sources);  (6) 
La.-lxxL;  (7)  Ixxii.-Ixxxii.;  (8)  IxxxilL-lxxxIv.;  (9)  Ixxxv.-xc; 
(10)  xdii.,  cxi.  12-17;  (11)  <cL  x-xi,  18,  X9,  xdi.,  xdv.-cv.; 
<X2)  cviiL,  and  from  the  Noah  tradition;  (13)  vf.-xi.;  (14) 
xxxix.  x-so,  liv.  7-lv.  2,  Ix.,  Ixv.-lxix.  25;  (X5)  ari.-cviL  Tlius 
while  Qentea  finds  eleven  separate  sources.  Beer  finds  fifteen. 
A  fresh  stndy  from  the  hand  of  Appd  (Die  Composition  da* 
tUhiopischen  Henochbuchs,  X906)  seeks  to  reach  a  final  analysli 
of  our  book.  But  though  it  evinces  considerable  insight,  it 
cannot  escape  the  charge  of  extravagance.  The  original  book 
or  ground-work  of  Enoch  consisted  of  i.-xvi.,  xx.-x£cvi.  This 
work  called  forth  a  host  of  imitators,  and  a  number  of  their 
writings,  together  with  the  groundwork,  were  edited  as  a  Book 
of  Methuselah,  ix,  IxxiL-cv.  Then  came  the  final  redactor,  who 
interpolated  the  groundwork  and  the  Methuselah  sections,  adding 
two  others  from  his  own  pen.  The  SimiUtudes  he  worked  vp 
from  a  series  of  later  sources,  and  gave  Ihcm  the  second  pla<^ 
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secttons  mty  wboQy  or  in  part  go  Rack  to  Hebrew  originals. 
There  Is  *  Hebrew  Book  of  Enoch  attributed  to  R.  Ishmael  ben 
EUsha  who  lived  at  the  cktat  of  the  zst  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  3Dd  century  B.a  This  book,  is  very  dosely  related  to  the 
Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  or  rather,  to  a  large  extent  de- 
pendent upon  it.  Did  Ishmael  ben  EUsha  use  the  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch  in  its  Greek  form,  or  did  he  find  portions  of  it- 
in  Hebrew?  At  all  events,  extensive  quotations  from  a  Book 
of  Enoch  are  found  in  the  rabbinical  literature  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  provenance  of  these  has  not  yet  been  determined.  See 
Jewish  Bncyc.  L  676  seq. 

But  there  is  a  stronger  argument  for  a  Hebrew  original  of 
certain  sections  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Testaments 
of  the  XIL  Patriarchs  appears  to  quote  xxxiv.  a,  3  of  our  author 
in  T.  Napth.  iv.  i,  T.  Benj.  ix. 

The  book  in  its  present  form  was  written  in  Egypt.  This  may 
be  inferred  (i)  from  the  variety  of  speculations  which  it  holds  in 
common  with  Philo  and  writings  of  a  Hellenistic  character  that 
circulated  mainly  in  Egypt.  (2)  The  Phoenixes  are  Chalkydries 
(ch.  rii.)-Hmonstrous  serpents  with  the  heads  of  crocodiles — are 
natural  products  of  the  Egyptian  imagination.  (3)  The  syn- 
crctistic  character  of  the  creation  account  (xxv.-xxvi.)  betrays 
Egyptian  elements. 

Rdaiion  to  Jewish  and  Christian  Literature.^Tht  existence  of  a 
kindred  literature  in  Neo-Hebrew  has  been  already  pointed  out. 
We  might  note  besides  that  it  is  quoted  in  the  Book  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  Apocalypse  of  Moses,  the  Apocalypse  of  Paul,  the 
anonymous  work  De  wumlibus  Sina  et  Sion,  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
ii.  75,  Origen,  De  princip.  L  3,  a.  The  authors  of  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah,  the  Apoc  of  Baruch  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  were 
probably  acquainted  with  it.  In  the  New  Testament  the  simi- 
larity of  matter  and  diction  is  sufficiently  strong  to  establish 
a  dose  connexion,  if  not  a  literary  dependence.  Thus  with 
Matt.  V.  9, "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  d.  liL  11,  "  Blessed 
}s  he  who  establishes  peace  ":  with  Matt  v.  34,  35,  37,  "  Swear 
not  at  all,"  d.  xlix.  z,  "  I  will  not  swear  by  a  single  oath, 
neither  by  heaven,  nor  by  earth,  nor  by  any  other  creature 
which  God  made — if  there  is  no  truth  in  man,  let  them  swear 
by  a  word  yea,  yea,  or  nay,  nay." 

Date  and  Authorship. — The  book  was  probably  written 
between  30  b.c.  and  A.a  7a  It  was  written  after  30  B.c,  for  it 
makes  use  of  Sirach,  the  (Ethiopic)  Book  ot  Enoch  and  the  Book 
of  Wisdom.  It  was  written  before  aj>.  70;  for  the  temple  is 
still  standing:  see  lix.  a. 

The  author  was  an  orthodox  Hellenistic  Jew  who  lived  in 
Egypt.  He  believed  in  the  value  of  sacrifices  (xlii.  6;  llx.  i, 
a,  &c),  but  is  careful  to  enforce  enlightened  views  regarding 
them  (zlv.  3, 4;  Ixi.  4,  5.)  in  the  law,  lii.  8, 9;  in  a  ble»ed  im- 
mortality, L  a;  Ixv.  6,  8-10,  in  which  the  righteous  should  be 
dothed  in  **  the  raiment  of  God^s  glory,"  xxii.  8.  In  questions 
relating  to  cosmology,  sin,  death,  &c.,  he  is  an  edectic,  and  allows 
himself  the  most  unrestricted  freedom,  and  readily  incorporates 
Platonic  (xxx.  x6),  Egyptian  (xxv.  a)  and  Zend  QviiL  4-6)  dements 
into  his  system  of  thought. 

Anthropological  Views. — All  the  souls  of  men  were  created 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (xxiii.  5)  and  likewise  thdr 
future  abodes  in  heaven  or  hell  (xlix.  a,  Iv^  5).  Man's  name 
was  derived,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Arom  the  four  quarters 
of  the  World,  and  his  body  was  compounded  from  seven  sub- 
stances (xxx.  8).  He  was  created  originally  good:  freewill  was 
bestowed  upon  him  with  instruction  in  the  two  ways  of  light  and 
darkness,  and  then  he  was  left  to  mould  his  own  destiny  (xxx. 
iS).  But  his  preferences  through  the  bios  of  the  flesh  took  an 
evil  direction,  and  death  followed  as  the  wages  of  sin  (xxx.  16). 

LiTBRATURE.~Morfin  and  Charles,  r&«  Booh  of  the  Searets  oj 
Enoch  (Oxford,  1896):  Bonwctsch.  "Das  slavisdie  Hcnochbucb. 
Jn  the  Ahhandlungen  der  hiniiliehen  gelchrten  OAeUschaft  tu  Cdt- 
tint^  (1896).    See  alio  SchOrer  in  he,  mod  tht  Bible  Dictionaries. 

(R.H.C.) 

BHOIIOtO»  B^TO,  YiiCOimT  (1839-1909),  Japanese  vice- 
admiral,  was  bom  In  Tokyo.  He  was  the  first  officer  sent  by  the 
Tskufswa  govenuaeol  to  itody  naiml  sdenoe  in  Europe*  and 


After  gotngtltfooi^  a  cotuM  of  instmctiOB  tn  HoDtttd  be  teMnied 
in  command  of  the  frigate  "  KaiyO  Mam,"  btolt  at  Amsterdam 
to  order  of  the  Yedo  administration.  The  salient  episode  of  his 
career  was  an  attempt  to  establish  a  republic  at  Hakodate. 
Finding  himself  in  command  of  a  squadron  which  represented 
practiailly  the  whole  of  Japan's  naval  forces,  he  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  deposition  of  the  ShOgun,  his  liege  lord,  and, 
steaming  off  to  Yezo  (1867),  proclaimed  a  republic  and  fortified 
Hakodate.  But  he  was  soon  compelled  tosurrender.  The  newly 
organised  government  of  the  empire,  howevet,  instead  of  inflict- 
ing the  death  penalty  on  him  and  his  prindpal  foDowen,  as 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  sequel  of  such  a  drama  in  previous 
times,  punished  them  with  imprisonment  only,  and  four  yean 
after  the  Hakodate  episode,  Enomoto  received  an  important 
post  in  Hokkaido,  the  very  scene  of  his  wild  attempt.  Subse- 
quently (1874),  as  his  country's  representative  in  St  Petersburg, 
be  conduded  the  treaty  by  which  Japan  exdianged  the  southern 
half  of  Saghalien  for  the  Kuriles.  He  received  the  title  of 
viscount  in  1885,  and  afterwards  hdd  the  portfolios  of  com- 
munications! education  and  foreign  affairs.  He  died  at  Tokyo 
in  1909. 

ENOS  (anc.  Aenos),  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Adrianople;  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  riv^  Maritza, 
where  its  estuary  broadens  to  meet  the  Aegean  Sea  in  the  Gulf 
of  Enos.  Pop.  (1995)  about  8000.  Enos  occupies  a  ridge  of  rock 
surrounded  by  broad  marshes.  It  is  (he  seat  of  a  Greek  btsfaop, 
and  the  population  is  mainly  Greek.  It  long  possessed  a  valuable 
export  trade,  owing  to  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maritxa, 
the  great  natural  waterway  from  Adrianople  to  the  sea.  But  its 
commerce  has  declined,  owing  to  the  unhc^dthiness  of  its  climate, 
to  the  accumulation  of  sandbanks  in  its  harbour,  which  now  01^ 
admits  small  coasters  and  fishing-vessels,  and  to  the  rivalry  of 
D^diagatch,  a  neighbouring  seaport  connected  with  Adrianople 
by  raiL 

ENRIQUBZ  OOKEZ,  ANTONIO  (c.  z6ox-c.  1661),  Spanish 
dranlatist,  poet  and  novelist  of  Portuguese- Jewish  origin,  waa 
known  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  as  Enrique  Enriquea  de 
Paz.  Bom  at  Segovia,  he  entered  the  army,  obtained  a  cap> 
taincy,  was  suspected  of  heresy,  fled  to  France  about  1636, 
assumed  the  name  of  Antonio  Enriquez  Gomes,  and  became 
majordomo  to  Louis  XIIL,  to  whom  he  dedicated  Luis  dado  de 
Dios  d  Anna  (Paris,  1645).  Some  twelve  years  later  he  removed 
to  Amsterdam,  avowed  his  conversion  to  Judaism,  and  waB 
burned  In  efllgy  at  Seville  on  the  Z4th  of  April  2660.  He  b 
supposed  to  have  returned  to  France,  and  to  have  died  there 
in  the  foUowing  year.  Three  of  his  plays,  Bt  Gran  Cardenal  de 
EspoHa,  donCUde  Albomot,  and  the  two  parts  of  Fcman  Menda 
Pinto  were  received  with  great  applause  at  Madrid  about  1629; 
in  1635  he  conUibuted  a  sonnet  to  Montalban's  collection  ai 
posthumous  panegyrics  on  Lope  de  Vega,  to  whose  dramatic 
school  Enriquez  Gomez  belonged.  The  Academias  morales  de 
hs  Uusas,  consisting  of  four  plays  (induding  A  to  que  oNiga  ei 
honor t  which  recalls  Calderon's  Midieo  de  su  honra),  was  published 
at  Bordeaux  in  164a;  La  Torre  de  Babilonia,  containing  the 
two  parts  of  Peman  Mendez  Pinto ^  appeared  at  Rouen  in  1647; 
and  in  the  preface  to  his  poem.  El  Samson  Nasareno  (Rouen, 
1656),  Enriquez  Gomez  gives  the  titles  of  sixteen  other  plays 
issued,  •&  he  alleges,  at  Seville.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
theory  that  he  wrote  the  plays  ascribed  to  Fernando  de  Z^te. 
His  diramadc  works,  though  effecUvc  on  the  stage,  are  disfigured 
by  extravagant  inddents  and  predosity  of  diction.  The  latter 
defect  is  likewise  obaervable  in  the  mingled  prose  and  verse  oC 
La  Culpa  dd  primer  peregrino  (Rouen,  1644)  and  the  dialogues 
entitled  Politica  AngHice  (Rouen,  1647).  Enriquez  Gomez  is 
best  represented  by  £J  Si^  Pitag^rico  y  Vida  de  don  Cregorio 
Cuada^  (Rouen,  1644).  a  striking  picaresque  novd  in  prose  and 
verse  which  Is  still  reprinted. 

ENSCHBDB;  a  town  in  the  province  of  Overysd,  Holland, 
near  the  Prussian  frontier,  and  a  junction  sution  $  m.  by  rail 
S.E.  of  Hengelo.  Pop.  (1900)  a3,i4i.  It  is  fmporunt  as  the 
centre  of  the  ffourishing  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  industries 
ol  the  Tweote  district;  while  by  the  raOway  via  Oronau  »nd 
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Koesfeld  to  Dortmtincl  it  Is  ih  direct  communication  with  the 
Westphalian  coalfldds.  Enschede  possesses  several  churches, 
an  industrial  trade  school,  and  a  large  park  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  dasses.  About  two-thirds  of  the  town 
was  burnt  down  in  1862. 

naEKADA.  CBNOII  DB  lOMODBVILLA,  Marques  de  la 
(i 703-1781),  Spanish  statesman,  was  bom  at  Alesanoo  near 
hogtono  on  the  and  of  June  170s.  When  he  had  risen  to  high 
office  it  was  said  that  his  pedigree  was  distinguished,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  his  parents— Francisco  de  Somodevilla  and  his  wife 
Fmndsca  de  Bengoediea,— nor  is  anything  known  of  his  own 
life  before  he  entered  the  dvil  administration  of  the  Spanish 
navy  as  a  clerk  in  1720.  He  served  in  administrative  capacities 
at  the  relief  of  Couta  in  that  year  and  in  the  ceoccupation  of 
Oran  in  1731.  Hit  ability  was  recognized  by  Don  Jose  Patlftos, 
the  chief  minister  of  King  Philip  V.  Somodevilla  was  much 
employied  during  the  various  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  put  the  king's  sons  by  his  second  marriage 
with  Elittbeth  Femese,  Chades  and  PUfip,  on  the  throMS  of 
Na[rfes  and  Parma.  In  2756  Charles,  afterwards  King  Charles 
III  of  Spain,  cohferved  on  him  the  Neapolitan  title  of  Marcptes 
de  Ja  Ensoiada.  The  name  can  be  resolved  into  the  three 
Spanish  words  "  en  se  nada,"  meaning  "  in  himself  nothing." 
llie  courtly  flattery  of  t^  time,  and  tb6  envy  of  the  nobles  who 
disUked  the  rise  of  men  of  ]^nseiada's  class,  sdaed  upon  this  poor 
pl^  on  words;  an  Enstnadc  is,  however,  a  roadstead  or  small 
bay.  In  1743  he  became  secretary  of  state  and  war  to  Philip, 
dufce  of  Parma*  In  the  following  year  (iith  of  April  1743)* 
00  the  death  of  Patilkis's  successor  Campillo,  he  was  chosen  by 
PhiUp  V.  as  minister  of  finance,  war,  the  navy  and  the  IndiM 
(i^,  Uie  Colonks) .  Ensenada  met  the  nomination  with  a  becom- 
ing nolo  episeoparit  professing  that  he  was  incapable  of  filling 
the  four  posts  at  once.  His  reluctance  was  overborne  by  the 
king,  and  he  became  in  fact  prime  minister  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  king's  reign,  which  lasted  till  the 
nth  of  July  1746,  and  under  his  successor  Ferdinand  VI.  until 
1754,  Ensenada  was  the  effective  prime  minister.  His  ad- 
ministration is  notable  in  Spanish  history  for  the  vigour  of  his 
policy  of  internal  reform.  The  reports  on  the  finances  and  general 
C(»dition  of  the  country,  which  he  drew  up  for  the  new  king 
on  his  accession,  and  again  after  peace  was  made  with  England 
at  Aiz-la-Chapelle  on  the  i8th  of  October  1748,  are  very  able  and 
clear-sighted.  Under  his  direction  the  despotism  of  the  Bourbon 
kings  became  paternal.  Public  works  were  undertaken,  shipping 
was  encouraged,  trade  was  fostered,  numbers  of  young  Spaniards 
were  sent  abroad  for  education,  l^any  of  them  abused  their 
opportunity,  but  on  the  whole  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
revived,  and  the  way  was  cleared  for  the  more  sweeping  innova- 
tions of  the  following  rdgn.  Ensenada  was  a  strong  partizan 
of  a  i  rench  alliance  and  of  a  policy  hostile  to  England.  Sir  B. 
Keene,  the  English  minister,  supported  the  Spanish  court  party 
opposed  to  him,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  him  from  adding 
the  foreign  office  to  others  which  he  hdd.  Ensenada  would 
probably  have  fallen  sooner  but  lor  the  support  he  received  from 
the  Portuguese  queen,  Barbara.  In  1754  he  offended  her  by 
opposing  an  exchange  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonial 
possessions  in  America  which  she  favoured.  On  the  20th  of 
July  of  that  year  he  was  arrested  by  the  king's  cHxler,  and  sent 
into  mild  confinement  at  Granada,  which  he  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  exchange  for  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria.  On  the  accession 
of  Charies  HI.  in  1759,  he  was  rdeased  from  arrest  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Madrid.  The  new  king  named  him  as  member  of  a 
commission  appointed  to  reform  the  system  of  taxation.  En- 
senada could  not  renounce  the  hope  of  again  becoming  minister, 
and  entered  into  intrigues  whidi  offended  the  king.  On  the 
i8th  of  April  1766  he  was  again  exiled  from  court,  ^d  ordered 
to  go  to  Medina  del  Campo.  He  had  no  further  share  in  public 
life,  and  died  on  the  2nd  of  December  1781.  Ensenada  acquired 
wealth  in  office,  but  he  was  never  accused  of  corruption.  Though, 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  suffered  from  the  mania  for 
grandeur,  and  was  too  fond  of  imposing  schemes  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  the  resources  of  the  state,  he  was  undoubtedly 


an  able  and  pistriotic  nan,  whose  administration  was  beneficial 
to  Spain. 

For  his  adminbtration  see  W.  Coxe,  Mtmcirs  aftke  Kings  of  Spain 
of  the  Houu  of  Bourbon  (London,  i8iS)f  but  the  only  complete 
account  of  Ensenada  is  by  Don  Antonio  Rodriffues  Villa,  Don  Ctnon 
de  SomodeviUa,  Marques  de  la  Enfienada  (Madrid,  1878).      (D.  H.) 

ENSIGN  (through  the  Fr.  enseigne  fnmi  the  Latin  plural 
insignia)  f  a  distmguishing  token,  emblem  or  badge  si^  as 
symbols  of  office,  or  in  heraldry,  the  ornament  or  sign,  such  as 
the  crown,  coronet  or  mitre  borne  above  the  charge  or  arms. 
The  word  is  morcparticularly  used  of  a  military  or  naval  standard 
or  banner.  In  the  British  navy,  ensign  has  a  tptd&c  meaning, 
and  is  the  name  of  a  fl^  having  a  red,  white  or  blue  ground, 
with  the  Union  Jack  in  the  upper  comer  next  the  staff.  The 
white  ensign  (which  is  scnnetimes  further  distinguished  by  having 
the  St  G«>rge's  Cross  quartered  upon  it)  is  only  used  in  the 
royal  navy  and  the  royal  yacht  squadron,  while  the  blue  and 
red  ensigns  are  the  badges  of  the  naval  reserve,  some  privileged 
companies,  and  the  merchant  service  rcspcctivdy  (see  Flao). 
UntU  187 X  the  lowest  grade  of  conunissioned  officers  in  infantry 
regiments  of  the  British  army  had  the  title  of  ensign  (now 
replaced  by  that  of  second  lieutenant).  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
officers  of  this  rank  to  carry  the  colours  of  the  regiment  (see 
Colours,  Miutaxy).  In  the  x6th  century  ensign  was  corrupted 
into  ''  andent,"  and  was  used  In  the  two  senses  of  a  banner 
and  the  bearer  of  the  banner.  In  the  United  States  navy,  the 
title  ensign  superseded  in  1862  that  of  passed  midshipman.  It 
designates  an  officer  ranking  with  second  lieutenant  in  the  army. 

ENSILAGE,  the  process  of  preserving  green  food  for  cattle 
in  an  undried  condition  in  a  silo  (from  Gr.  9tp6r,  Lat.  sims^ 
a  pit  for  holding  grain),  Le,  a  pit,  an  erection  above  ground,  or 
stack,  from  which  air  has  been  as  far  as  possible  exduded. 
The  fodder  which  is  the  result  of  the  process  is  called  silage. 
In  various  parts  of  Germany  a  method  of  preserving  green  fodder 
predsdy  similar  to  that  used  in  the  case  of  Sauerkraut  has  pre- 
vailed for  upwards  of  a  century.  Special  attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  practice  of  ensilage  by  a  French  agrieulturist^ 
Auguste  (3ofiart  of  the  district  of  Sok)gne,  near  Orleans,  who  in 
1877  published  a  work  (Manuel  de  la  culture  et  de  PensHagt  des 
mats  et  autres  fourrages  verts)  detailing  the  experiences  of  many 
years  in  preserving  green  ciop&  in  silos.  An  F.nglish  translation 
of  (}offart's  book  by  J.  B.  Brown  was  published  in  New  York  in 
1879,  and,  as  various  experiments  had  been  previously  made 
in  the  United  States  in  the  way  of  preserving  green  oops  in  pits, 
Goffart's  experience  attracted  considerable  attention.  The 
conditions  of  American  dairy  farming  proved  eminently  suitable 
for  the  ensiling  of  green  maise  fodder;  and  the  success  of  the 
method  was  soon  indisputably  demonstrated  among  the  New 
England  farmers.  The  favourable  results  obtained  in  America 
led  to  much  discussion  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  ^stem 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  where,  with  different  conditions,  suocesi 
has  been  more  qualified. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  ensilage  forms  a  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food  for  cattle.  It  can  be  substituted  for  root 
crops  with  advantage,  because  it  is  succulent  and  digestible$ 
milk  resulting  from  it  is  good  in  quah'ty  and  taste;  it  can  be 
secured  largely  irrespective  of  weather;  it  carries  over  grass 
from  the  period  of  great  abundance  and  wast^  to  times  when 
none  would  otherwise  be  available;  and  a  larger  number  of 
cattle  can  be  supported  on  a  given>rea  by  the  use  of  ensilage 
than  is  possible  by  the  use  of  green  crops. 

Early  silos  were  made  of  stone  or  concrete  either  above  or 
bdow  ground,  but  it  is  recognized  that  air  may  be  sufficiently 
exdud^  in  a  tightly  pressed  stack,  thou^  in  tliis  case  a  few 
inches  of  the  fodder  round  the  sides  is  generally  usekss  owing  tfi 
mildew.  In  America  round  erections  made  of  wood  and  «5  or 
40  ft.  in  depth  are  most  commonly  used.  The  crops  suitable  for 
ensilage  are  the  ordinary  grasses,  dovers,  lucerne,  vetches,  oats, 
rye  and  maize,  the  latter  l>cing  the  most  important  silagt  crop 
in  America;  various  weeds  may  also  be  stored  in  silos  wiUi  g^od 
results,  notably  spurrey  (^petgula  arvensis).  a  most  troublssome 
plant  in  poor  light  soOs.    As  a  rule  the  cr«ip  should  be  mown, 
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vheb  in  fuU  flover,  and  deposited  in- As  sib  on  the  day  of  its 

cutting.  Maize  is  cut  a  few  days  before  it  is  ripe  and  is  shredded 
before  being  elevated  into  the  silo.  Fair,  dry  weather  is  not 
essential,  but  it  is  found  that  when  moisture,  natural  and 
extraneous,  exceeds  75%  of  the  whole,  good  results  are  not 
obtained.  The  material  is  spread  in  um'form  layers  over  the 
floor  of  the  silo,  and  doeely  packed  and  trodden  dowxL  If 
possible,  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  should  be  added  daily, 
80  as  to  aUow  the  mass  to  settle  down  closely,  and  to  heat  uni- 
formly throughout.  When  the  silo  is  fiUed  or  the  stack  built, 
a  Uyer  of  straw  or  some  other  dry  porous  substance  may  l)e 
spreadover  the  surface.  In  the  silo  the  pressure  of  the  material, 
when  chaffed,  exdndes  air  from  all  but  the  top  layer;  in  the 
case  of  the  stack  extra  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  planks 
or  other  weighty  objects  in  wder  to  prevent  cxcttslve  heating. 

The  closeness  with  which  the  fodder  is  packed  determines  the 
nature  of  the  resulting  silage  by  regulating  the  chemical  changes 
which  occur  in  the  stack.  When  closely  packed,  the  supply  of 
oxygen  is  limited;  and  the  attendant  add  fermentation  brings 
about  the  decomposition  of  the  carbohydntes  present  into 
acetic,  butyric  and  lactic  adds.  Tliis  product  is  named  "sour 
silage."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fodder  be  unchaffed  and 
loosely  packed,  or  the  silo  be  built  gradually,  oxidation  proceeds 
taom  rapidly  and  the  temperature  rises;  if  the  mass  be  com- 
pressed when  the  temperature  is  140^-160^  F.,  the  action  ceases 
and  "  8w«et  silage  "  results.  The  nitrogenoos  Ingredients  of  the 
fodder  also  suffer  change:  in  makmg  sour  silage  as  much  as 
one-thtrd  of  the  albmninoids  may  be  converted  into  amino  and 
Mnmonium  compounds;  while  in  making  "  sweet  silage "  a 
less  proportion  is  changed,  but  they  become  less  digestible, 
in  extreme  cases,  sour  silage  acquires  a  most  disagreeable  odour. 
On  the  other  hand  it  keeps  better  than  sweet  silage  when  removod 
from  the  silo. 

BN8TATITB,  a  rock-forming  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 
ortborhombic  pyroxenes.  It  is  a  magnesium  metasiUcate, 
llgSiOi,  often  vkih  a  little  iron  rei^adng  the  magnesiimi:  as 
the  iron  Increases  in  amount  there  is  a  transition  to  bronzite 
(f.v.),  and  with  still  more  iron  to  hypersthene  (?.».).  Bronzite 
and  hypefsthene  were  known  long  before  enstatite,  wUcfa  was 
fiitt  described  by  G.  A.  Kenngott  In  1855,  and  named  from 
thnhijSf  **  an  opponent,"  because  the  mineral  is  almost  in- 
fKiUe  before  the  blowpipe:  the  material  he  described  consisted 
at  imperfect  prismatic  crystals,  previously  thought  to  be  scapolite, 
from  the  sefpentbie  of  Mount  Zdjar  near  SchOnberg  in  Moravia. 
Crystals  suitable  for  goniometric  measurement  were  later  found 
in  the  meteorite  which  fell  at  Brdtenbach  in  the  Erzgebirge, 
Bohemia.  Large  crystals,  a  foot  in  leqgth  and  mostly  altered  to 
Steatite,  wcfe  found  in  r874  in  the  apatite  vdns  traversing 
iAfca4Kbist  nM  hornblende-schist  at  the  apatite  mine  of  Kjdrre- 
rtad,  near  Brevig  in  southern  Norway.  Isolated  cr>'stab  are 
df  rare  occurrence,  the  mineral  being  usually  found  as  an  essential 
constituent  of  igneous  rocks;  either  as  irregular  masses  in 
Plutonic  rocks  (norite,  peridotite,  pyroxenite,  &c)  and  the 
serpentines  which  have  resulted  by  their  alteration,  or  as  small 
idiomorphlc  crystals  in  volcanic  rocks  (trachyte,  andesite).  It 
is  also  a  Common  constituent  of  meteoric  stones,  forming  with 
divine  the  bulk  of  the  material:  here  it  often  forms  small 
spherical  masses,  ot^  chondrules,  with  an  internal  radiated 
fracture. 

Enstaiit6  and  Ihe  other  ortborhombic  pyroxenes  are  distin- 
guishedfrom  those  of  the  monocUnic  series  by  their  optical 
characters,  vb.  straight  ex^nctlon,  mud)  weaker  double  refracr 
tlon  and  stronger  pleochroism:  they  have  prismatic  deav^ges 
<whh  an  an^e  of  $8*  160  as  wdl  as  planes  of  p^^ting  parallel 
to  th^  planes  of  symmetry  In  the  prism-zone.  Enstatite  is 
white,  greenish  or  brown  in  colour;  Its  hardness  is  <L  and  sp. 
fgr-  y^3'5-  (L.  J.  S.) 

BNTABLATORE  (Lat.  {ft,  and  taMi,  a  taj)let),  the  archi- 
tectural term  for  the  superstructure  carried  by  the  coTmjins 
fai  the  classic  orders  (q.v.).  It  usually  consists  of  three  membeis, 
fhe  architrave  (the  supporting  member  carried  from  colunin  to 
^Himn,  pier  or  wa)Dr  the  Mete  (the  decorative  nfembeiO:  and 


the  coraiee  (the  proiocting  and  pcolectJve  member) .  8«neti«es 
the  frieze  is  omitted,  as  in  the  enublature  of  the  portico  of  the 
caryatides  of  the  Erechtheum.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  friese  did  not  exist  in  the  archaic  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus;  and  it  is  not  found  in  the  Lydan  tombs,  which  are 
reproductions  in  the  mck  of  timber  stcnaures  based  00  early 
Ionian  worL 

BNTAOA,  in  botany,  a  woody  dimber  belonging  to  the  family 
Leptmnosae  and  common  throughout  the  tropics.  The  best- 
known  species  is  Ettlada  scandeuSt  the  sword-bean,  so  called 
from  its  large  woody  pod,  3  to  4  ft.  in  length  and  3  to  4  In- 
broad,  which  mntains  large  flat  hard  polished  chestnut-coloioed 
seeds  or ''  beansw''  The  seeds  are  often  made  into  snuff-boxes  or 
ukatch-boxes,  and  a  preparation  from  the  kernel  is  used  as  a  drvg 
by  the  native  in  India.  The  seeds  will  float  for  a  long  time  in 
water,  and  are  often  thrown  up  on  the  north-western  coasts  of 
Europe,  having  been  canied  by  the  Gulf-stream  from  the  West 
Indies;  they  retain  their  vitality,  and  under  favourable  con- 
ctitions  will  germinate.  Linnaeus  records  the  germination  ol  a 
seed  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

ENTAIL  (from  Ft,  taiUet,  to  cut;  the  old  derivation  hnctn 
tales  kaeredes  is  now  abandoned),  in  law,  a  limited  form  of 
succession  (f.t .)•  In  ardutectnre,  the  term  **  entail "  denotes  an 
ornamental  device  sunk  in  the  ground  of  stone  or  brass,  and 
subsequently  filled  In  with  marblerniosaic  or  enameL 

ENTASIS  (from  Gr.  Imtwv,  to  stretch  a  line  or  bend  a  bow), 
in  architecture,  the  increment  given  to  the  cdunm  (q.v,),  to 
correct  the  optical  illusion  which  produces  an  apparent  hollow- 
ness  in  an  extended  straight  line.  It  was  referred  to  by  Vitruvius 
(iii.  3),  and  was  first  noticed  in  the  ooliuins  of  the  Doric  orders 
in  Greek  temples  by  AUason  in  1814,  and  afterwards  measured 
and  verified  by  Penrose.  It  varies  in  different  temples,  and  is  not 
found  in  some:  it  is  most  pronounced  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olymphis,  most  delicate  in  the  Erechtheum.  The  entasis  Is 
almostinvariably  introduced  in  the  sphrs  of  English  diurches.   • 

ENIBRinS  (Gr.  bntpow,  intestine),  a  general  medical  tenn  fbr 
inflammation  of  the  bowels.  AcoorcBng  to  the  anatomical  pjEirt 
spedally  attacked,  it  is  subdivided  into  duodenitis,  jejunitfe, 
ildtis,  typhlitis,  appendidtis,  colitis,  proctitis.  The  chfifef 
symptcm  is  diarrhoea.  The  term  **  enteric  fever  **  has  recently 
come  into  use  instead  of  "  typhoid  "  for  the  Utter  disease;  bdt 
see  Typhoid  Fever. 

ENTHUSIASH,  a  word  originally  meaning  inspiration  by  a 
divine  afflatus  or  by  the  presence  of  a  god.  The  Gr.  tpSovffuunMk, 
from  which  the  word  is  adapted,  is  formed  from  the  verb 
heown&ttof,  to  be  Mtos,  possessed  by  a  god  (9iot).  Apph'ed 
by  the  Greeks  to  manifesUtions  of  divine  **  possession,"  by 
Apollo,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pythia,  or  by  Dionysus,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bacchantes  and  Maenads,  it  was  also  used  in  a  trans- 
ferred or  figurative  sense;  thus  Socrates  speaks  of  the  inspiration 
of  poets  as  a  form  of  enthusiasm  (Plato,  Apd.  Soc.  2i  c).  Its 
uses,  in  a  rdigious  sense,  are  confined  to  an  exaggerated  or 
wrongful  belief  in  religious  inspiration,  or  to  intense  refigious 
fervour  or  emotion.  Thus  a  Syrian  sect  of  the  4th  century  was 
known  as  **  the  Enthusiasts  ";  they  believed  that  by  perpetual 
prayer,  ascetic  practices  and  contemplation,  man  could  become 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Sphrit,  in  spite  of  the  ruling  evfl  spirit, 
which  the  fall  had  given  to  him.  From  their  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  (e^) ,  they  were  also  known  as  Euchites.  In  ordinary 
usage,  ^  enthusiasm  **  has  lost  Its  peculiar  reh'glous  significance, 
and  means  a  whole-hearted  devotion  to  an  ideal,  qiuse,  study  pr 
pursuit;  sometimes,  in  a  depredatory  sense,  It  implies  a  devotion 
which  is  partisan  and  is  blind  to  difficulties  and  objections. 
(See  further  iNsnEAnoN,  for  a  comparison  of  the  rdigious 
meanings  of  "  enthusiasm,"  *'  ecstasy  "  and  "  fanaticism,") 

ENTHYMBMB  (Gr.  h,  BviUa)^  in  formal  logic,  the  technickT 
name  of  a  syllogistic  argument  which  is  incompletdy  stated. 
Any  one  of  the  premises  may  b^  omitted,  but  in  general  It  in 
that  one  which  is  most  obvious  or  most  naturally  present  to  the 
mind.  In  point  of  fact  the  full  formal  statement  of  anyllQgisDi 
is  rare,  eipedally  in  rhetorical  language^  when  the  ddibera^e 
otcusslon  of  one  of  the  premises  has  a  dramatic  effect    Thus  the 
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d  tbe  6»KliMon  may  hafve  the  effect  of  emphati^f  ng 
tbe  idea  which  necesaarily  follows  from  the  premises.  Far 
commoner  is  the  omission  of  one  of  the  premises  which  is  either 
too  dear  to  need  statement  or  of  a  character  which  makes  its 
omiasiOD  desirable.  A  famous  instance  quoted  in  the  Part  Royal 
LogiCt  pL  iiL  ch.  u^,^  is  Medea's  remark  to  Jason  in  Ovid's 
UidM,  "  Servare  petui,  perdere  an  posiim  rogas? "  wdiere  the 
major  premise  ''  Qui  servare,  perdere  possunt "  is  understood. 
This  use  ol  the  word  enthymeme  differs  from  Aristotk's  original 
application  of  it  to  a  syllogism  based  on  probabilities  or  signs 
(^  ^kifru»  ^  mttUn^),  iji.  on  pn^xmtions  which  are  generally 
valid  (c<«6fa)  or  on  particiUar  facts  whkh  may  be  held  to  justify 
a  genetal  principle  or  another  particular  fact  {Anal,  prior, 
§  xzviL  70  a  xo)* 
See  beside  textbooks  on  k)gic  Sir  W.  Hamihoii's  Discussiom 

1547):  Mansd's  ed.  of  Aldrich,  Appendix  F;  H   W.  B.  Joseph, 

utrod,  to  Logic,  chap.  xvi. 

.  EMTOlNOLOOT  (Gr.  Iiro/ta,  insects,  and  Xirtof,  a  discourse), 
the  science  that  treats  of  insects, «.«.  of  the  animab  included  in 
the  class  Uezapoda  of  the  great  phylum  (or  sub-phyhim)  Arthro- 
poda.  The  term,  however,  is  somewhat  elastic  in  its  current  use, 
and  students  of  oentipedes  and  spiders  are  often  reckoned  among 
the  entomologists.  As  the  number  of  spedes  of  insects  is  believed 
to  exceed  that  of  all  other  animals  taken  together,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  their  study  should  fonn  a  spedal  divkion  of  abology 
with  a  distinctive  name. 

Beetles  (Scarabad)  are  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  oldest 
sculptured  works  of  the  Egyptians,  and  references  to  locusts, 
bees  and  ants  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 
The  interest  of  insects  to  the  eastern  races  was,  however,economic, 
religious  or  moral.  The  sdencc  of  insects  began  with  Aristotle, 
who  included  in  a  class  "  Entoma  "  the  true  insects,  the  arach- 
nids and  the  myriapods,  the  Crustacea  forming  another  dass 
(" Malacostraca")  <rf  the  "Anaema"  or  "bloodless  animab." 
For  nearly  2000  years  the  few  writers  who  dealt  with  zoological 
subjects  followed  Aristotle's  leading. 

■  In  the  history  of  the  science,  various  lines  of  progress  have  to 
be  traced.  While  some  observers  have  studied  in  detail  the 
structure  and  life-history  of  a  few  selected  types  (insect  anatomy 
and  devdopment),  others  have  made  a  more  superfidal  examina- 
tion of  laige  series  of  insects  to  classify  them  and  determine 
tbdr  rehitionships  (systematic  entomology),  while  others  again 
have  investigated  the  habits  and  life-rdations  of  insects  (insect 
bionomics).  During  recent  years  the  study  of  fossil  insects 
(palaeoCntomology)  has  attracted  much  attention. 

The  foundations  of  modem  entomology  were  laid  by  a  series  of 
wonderful  memoirs  on  anatomy  and  development  published  in 
the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  Of  these  the  most  famous  arc 
M.  Malpighi's  treatise  on  the  silkworm  (1669)  and  J.  Swammer- 
dam's  Biblia  naturae^  issued  in  1737,  fifty  years  after  its  author's 
death,  and  containing  observations  on  the  striicture  and  life- 
history  of  a  series  of  insect  types.  Aristotle  and  Harvey  {De 
generalione  animalium,  1651)  had  considered  the  insect  larva 
as  a  prematurdy  hatched  embryo  and  the  pupa  as  a  second  egg. 
Swammerdam,  however,  showed  the  presence  under  the  larval 
ctitide  of  the  pupal  structures.  His  only  unfortunate  contribu- 
tion to  entomology — indeed  to  zoology  generally — was  his  theory 
of  pre>formation,  which  taught  the  presence  within  the  egg  of  a 
perfectly  formed  but  miniature  adult.  A  year  bdore  Malpighi's 
great  work  appeared,  another  Italian  naturalist,  F.  Redi,  had 
disproved  by  experiment  the  ^Kintaneous  generation  of  maggots 
(rom  putrid  fkdi,  and  had  shown  that  they  can  only  dcvtlop 
from  the  eggs  of  flies. 

Meanwhile  the  English  naturalist,  John  Ray,  was  studying  the 
dassiiication  of  animals ;  he  published,  in  1705,  his  Mdhodus 
instctorum,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  metamorphosis  received 
due  wdght.  Ray's  "  Insects  "  comprised  the  Arachnids,  Crus- 
tacea, Myriapoda  and  AnnelMa,  in  addition  to  the  Hexapods. 
Ray  was  the  first  to  formulate  that  definite  conception  of  the 
spedes  which  was  adopted  by  Linnaeus  and  emphasized  by  his 
binominal  nomenclature.  In  1735  appeared  the  first  edition  of 
Cht  Systema  naturae  of  Lfnnaeus,  In  wliich  the  '*  Insecta  "  form 


a  goo«p  equivalent  to  the  Arthropoda  of  modem  zoologists, 
and  are  divided  into  seven  ordeis,  whose  namefr^Coleoptera, 
Diptera,  Lepidoptera,  &e.,  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  wings — 
have  become  'firmly  established.  The  fascinating  subjects  of 
insect  bionomics  and  life-history  were  dealt  with  in  the  classical 
memoirs  (x734-*i742)  of  the  Frenchman  R.  A.  F.  de  R^auihur, 
and  (1753-1778)  of  the  Swede  C  de  Gecr.  The  freshness,  the 
air  of  leistue,  the  enthusiasm  of  discovery  that  mark  the  work  of 
these  old  writers  have  lessons  for  the  modem  professional 
aotiomUf  who  at  times  feeb  burdened  with  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  a  century  and  a  half.  From  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century  until  the  present  day,  it  is  only  possible  to  enumerate 
the  outstanding  features  in  the  progress  of  entomdogy.  In  the 
realm  of  daswification,  the  work  of  Linnaetis  was  continued  in 
Denmadc  by  J.  C  Fabridus  (Systema  entomologica,  27 75),  and 
extended  in  France  by  G.  P.  B.  Lamarck  {Animaux  sans  nrtibres, 
1801)  and  G.  Cuvier  (LeQons  d^asuOomie  eomparSe,  1800-1805), 
and  in  England  by  W.  ^.  Leach  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xi.,  xSrs). 
These  three  authors  definitely  separated  the  Arachnida,  Crus- 
tacea and  Myriapoda  as  classes  distinct  from  the  Insecta  (see 
Hexapooa).  The  wo^  of  J.  O.  Westwood  (Modtm  Classification 
0/  Insects,  Z639-X840)  connects  these  older  writers  with  theix 
successors  of  to-day. 

In  the  anatomical  fidd  the  woric  of  Malpighi  and  Swammerdam 
was  at  first  continued  most  energetically  by  French  students. 
P.  Lyonnet  had  published  in  1760  his  daborate  monograph  on 
the  goat-moth  caterpillar,  and  H.  E.  Strauss-Dttrckheim  in  i8a& 
issued  his  great  treatise  on  the  codcchafer.  But  the  name  of 
J.  C.  L.  de  Savigny,  who  (Mim.  sur  les  animaux  sans  tertibres, 
iSi6)  established  the  homology  of  the  jaws  of  all  insects  whether 
biting  or  sucking,  deserves  espedal  honour.  Many  anatomical 
and  devdopmental  details  were  carefully  worked  out  by  L. 
Dufour  (in  a  long  series  of  memoirs  from  iSzz  to  1860)  in  France, 
by  G.  Newport  ("  Insecta  "  in  Encyc.  Anat.  and  Pftysiol.t  1839) 
in  England,  and  by  H.  Burmeistcr  (Hundbuch  der  Entomologies 
1832)  in  Germany.  Through  the  19th  century,  as  knowledge 
increased,  the  woric  of  investigation  became  necessarily  more  and 
ntore  spedalized.  Anatomists  like  F.  Leydig,  F.  MttUer,  B.  T. 
Lowne  and  V.  Graber  turned  their  attention  to  the  detailed 
investigation  of  some  one  spedes  or  to  spedal  points  in  the 
structure  of  some  particular  organs,  using  for  the  duddation 
of  their  subject  the  ever-improving  microscopical  methods  of 
researdi. 

Sodeties  for  the  discussion  and  publication  of  pi^>ers  on 
entomology  were  naturally  established  as  the  number  of  students 
increased.  The  Soci^t^  £ntonK>k)gique  de  France  was  founded 
in  1832,  the  Entonhological  Society  of  London  in  1834.  Few 
braiKhes  of  zoology  have  been  more  valuable  as  a  meeting- 
ground  for  professional  and  amateur  naturalists  than  entomology, 
and  not  seldom  has  the  amateur~-as  in  the  case  of  Westwood-- 
developed  into  a  professor.  During  the  pre^Linnaean  period, 
the  beauty  <^  insects  cspedally  the  Lepidoptera— had  attracted 
a  number  of  collectors;  and  these  "  Anrdiaas  "-^regarded  as 
harmless  lunatics  by  most  of  their  friends-*-were  the  forerunners 
of  the  systematic  students  of  bfter  times.  While  the  insect 
fauna  of  European  countries  was  investigated  by  local  natural  ists, 
the  spread  of  geographical  exploration  broufi^t  ever>inctcasing 
stores  of  exotic  material  to  the  great  mtiseums,  and  ^ledalizatiott 
— either  in  the  fauna  of  a  small  district  or  in  the  woild'wide  study ' 
of  an  order  or  a  group  of  iamiKes — ^became  constantly  more 
marked  in  systematic  work.  As  examples  may  be  instanced 
the  studies  of  A.  H.  Haliday  and  H.  Loew  on  the  European 
Diptera,  of  John  Curtis  on  British  insects,  of  H.  T.  Staintoo 
and  O.  Staudiager  on  the  European  Lepudoptera,  of  R»  MXachdaa 
on  the  European  and  of  H.  A.  Hagcn  on  the  Kortlk  Americaa 
Neuroptera,  of  D.  Sharp  on  the  Dyticidae  and  other  families  of 
Coleoptera  of  the  whole  world. 

The  embryok>gy  of  insects  is  entirely  a  study  of  the  last 
century.  C.  Bonnet  indeed.obsefved;in  T74^he  virgia-reppo* 
duction  of  Aphids,  but  it  was  not  until  1842  that  R.  A.  von 
K5lliker  described  the  formation  of  the  blastoderm  in  the  egg 
of  the  midge  Cksronmns,    Later  A.  Wriiwann  (j863-i864>' 
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tnced  deuil*  ol  the  fnntUi  ol  tobiyo  and  of  pi^  UMWg  tha 
Diptin,  ud  A.  Ksnkvakyin  tSiiBnldetcribedlhcIoniiBiiaa 
oi  the  geimuul  Uyen  ui  inMcUL  Uott  of  [he  receat  work  on 
the  embrjreJogjr  oI  jiuecliliu  been  done  in  Gennuiyor  iIm  United 
Sutes,  mod  ummg  nuqterDij*  students  V-  Graber,  K-  Hetder, 
W.  M.  Wheder  ind  R.  Heynroni  itny  be  etpediily  neniioned. 

The  wotk  of  de  Rfuimui  ud  de  Geei  on  the  biooomia  and 
lUe-biMaiy  oC  iueci*  hai  been  continued  by  nuraeroui  obwrven, 
■mens  whan  may  be  especially  raestiooed  in  France  J.  H.  Fabra 
and  C.  Juet,  in  £n^and  W.  Kirby  and  W.  Spenct,  J.  Lubbock 
(Lord  Avebtuy)  and  L.  C.  Wall,  and  in  (be  United  Suto  C.  V. 
Riley.  The  laat-naiDed  may  be  cenaiderad  the  foundei  o[  the 
Mnn(  compuiy  o(  entomalcgkal  wotken  now  laboniing  in 
America.  Tbough  Riley  was  especially  isieieated  in  the  bearingi 
of  insect  lile  on  agricuitura  and  lodusciy— econoo^  enutnology 
ij.  1.) — be  and  hit  ioSowat  have  laid  the  adencc  generally  ander 
a  deep  obligation  by  their  itaeardiea. 

Alter  ibe  publication  of  C.  QaiwiD't.{M(ti(  e/  Sf€cia  (li'^g) 


zoology,  and  it  became  geneially  recogoited  titat  InaecU  lorai  a 
group  convenient  and  hopeful  for  Ibe  tinddttian  ol  ccilain 
ptoblem*  oi  aninul  evolution.  The  wntiagi  of  Darwin  himiell 
and  of  A.  R.  Wallace  (both  at  one  lime  active  tntomological 
collectors)  contain  much  evidence  dtawa  from  iiuecti  In  favour 
of  docent  with  uodiGcalion.  The  phytogeny  of  iOKcti  hai  since 
been  diicuwd  by  F.  Bnucr.  A.  S.  Packaid  and  many  others; 
iDimicty  and  allied  problem*  by  II.  W.  DMet,  F.  Mdlkr,  £.  B. 
Poulloa  and  M.  C  Piepers;  the  bearing  <d  insect  habits  on 
tbcoric*  of  telection  and  use-inheriunceby  A.  Weiamann,  G.  W. 
and  E.Peckbam.G.H.T.Eimer  and  Herbert  SccDcer:  variation 
by  W.  Balewn  and_M.  Standfuas. 

and  ID  mi ' 


.— Rrfert.._ 

other*,  will  be  foLuxt  under  Hexap 


xt  under  Hexapdoa  and  iht  uedal 

of  Malpiehi,  SwamEiwrdam  and  other  early  tntoniDlDgi&ts  are  ^ven 
ia  L-  C.  MiatI  and  A.  Dciiny'i  Cockmui  ^London,  1A86).  and  L. 
Hennfguy't  t«  ;iiK(ia  (Para  1904).  (G.  H.  C) 

SHTOKOSTItACA.  This  laologjca]  term,  as  Don  tesirictid, 
includes  the  Biancbiopodl,  Oltracoda  and  Ccfiefwds.  Tba 
Oslracoda  have  the  body  endcecd  in  a  bivalve  tbcU-covBing, 
and  normally  UEsegmenlcd.  The  Brandiiopodl  have  a  very 
variable  number  ol  body-iegments,  with  or  witboui  ■  shield, 
simple  or  bivalved,  and  some  ol  the  pcaloral  appendage* normally 
branchial.  The  Copcpoda  have  normally  a  segmented  body,  not 
enclosed  inabivalvedshellKiovering,  the  iegtaent£  not  acceding 


n.lheli 


nchial. 


or  CIiTipedes, 
>ut  also  ifom  ine  maiacDsiraca,  ana  an  micrmeaiatc  group  of 
vhich  (be  (me  poaition  is  still  disputed-  The  choice  is  open  to 
maintain  the  last  as  so  iodcpendenl  tubdaH,  and  to  follow  Clans 
in  calling  it  the  Leplostno,  or  I0  introduce  It  among  the 
Milacostiaca  as  ibe  Nebaliacti,  or  with  Packard  and  San  to 
naliB  It  an  eniomotttacan  >ubdiTitioii  under  (he  title  Phyllo- 
carida.  At  present  it  comprise*  Ihe  single  family  NttaliUae. 
The  bivalved  carapace  has  a  jointed  [oct  rum,  and  coven  only  the 
Irani  part  of  (he  body,  to  which  it  is  only  attached  quite  in 
front,  the  vbIvc-IIIec  sides  being  under  contrd  of  an  adductor 
iDUscle.  The  eye*  are  ualked  and  movable.  The  fim  antennae 
have  a  Umellar appendage  at  the  end  ol  the  peduncle,  a  decidedly 
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rs  of  powerful  bifi 

ol  these  apfiendages  being  malacwlncan.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  twa  limbless  segments  that  pTecede  the  caudal  futca  are 
decidedly  non-malacaslracan.  The  family  wa*  long  limited  to 
Ibe  ilag^  genua  NiiMa  (Leach),  and  Ibe  single  »pecie»  It.  bipa 
(O.  Fabricius),  Recently  Sats  baa  added  a  Norwegian  species, 
H.  ly^UBfi,  not  blind  but  «eak-«yed.  There  are  alio  now  two 
Bocc  genera.  FtrtmMU  (Cbn*,  ilS*},  in  vhkh  Ibe  branchial 


BaaNcHiOKiOA. — In  ihi*  order,  exdnaion  of  the  Phyllooirida 
will  leave  three  anborden  of  very  unequal  eiient ,  the  Phyllopoda, 
Cladoceia,  Brandiiun.  The  constituents  of  the  liat  have  often 
been  classed  as  QqKpoda,  and  among  the  Branchlopodi  muiI  be 
regarded  aa  aberrant,  since  the  "branchial  tail"  Implied  In  the 
name  ha*  bo  leet,  and  tlie  actual  feet  att  by  no  means  obvioitily 
branchial. 

i'i>JI»^«^.—This  "  leal~laoted  "  luborderbu  Ibt  appendage* 
which  (cjlow  the  lacoBd  maxillae  variable  tu  number,  bnt  aH 
fidiaceoiii  and  biandiiaL  The  development  begin*  with  a  free 
uauplius  stage.  In  the  outward  appearance  of  Ibe  adults  there 
ia  gnat  want  of  snilormHy,  one  let  having  Ifaeir  Hmha  ikdlered 
by  DO  carapace,  another  having  a  broad  shield  over  moat  of 
them,  and  a  third  having  a  bivalved  shdi-covcr  within  which  the 
whole  body  can  be  elickiaed.  In  accord  with  tbeae  dMeretice* 
tbe  aectfiHii  may  b*  named  CymnophyBa,  Notopbylla,  Cencho- 
ph^la.  n*  equlvaleM  term*  applied  by  San  an  Anoatraca, 
NoloMnca,  Concbottiua.  Invcdving  a  terailnatlan  idretdy 
appmprfalwl  to  higher  dliriaiont  ot  the  Cruatacean  elais,  for 
wfaicfc  it  ou^C  to  be  iWTvid. 


LiuTsliiorni,  tli^  Hcoiid  lamellar  In 
uk:  this  last  character  gives  Hw 
imnt*.  There  are  three  TsmiKes, 
rather  severely  linited.    Thus  ih 


pared  of  dried  mud,  coming  for  ewanle  (n 

luKl.  aad  after  an  IndeftnTie  interval  of  1 

Enalind  or  elsewhere,  a —  '" '  ' 

in  tnc  most  agreeable  va .,_.««  »^ 

tfounding  acddentalfy  introduced  iadEgertoys  ipeciFf  w 
— I  ' tbe  impeded  tjgs.    7^ —  ■ ■'■ '  —  ' 


be  found  In  the  «aier-pcx>Ii  prior  lo  (tie  tsin.  these  muit  have  been 
devetoped  fmn  ihceii. "  Similariy,  <n  Nnrihem  lDdia.4«u*niia- 
layanus  was  "  collected  from  a  Haeunt  pool  in  a  juaglr  four  days 
5^  a  "bower  ol  rain  hid  [alien,"  foUowiag  a  drought  of  lour  aHuil* 
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"  IntMnitlail  piruitH,"  beaUM  wbni  gorfcd  they  lave  tlidi 

hoslJ,  fisho  or  frogi,  »od  swim  abgul  in  (feedom  (or  ■     -- 
■idcnblc  period.    Tbe  long-known  Ar(uliis  (0.  F.  MDUc 


.  1S9?). 


lliird 


3,  but  bu  loM  iU  ^t 
om  in  any  *»y  legnii 


i,  Cfcon. 


pttlii  (Tbiele,  190a), 
il  Isut  in  Ibe  Icmile. 

OsisACODA.— The  body,  .  .       .      „  . 

wholly  incased  in  a  bivalvcti  sbell,  the  caudal  put  slrongly 
.  infleied,  and  alnat  alwayl  endiog  in  a  (uica.  The  limbi. 
including  antennae  and  mouth  oigana,  never  exceed  seven 
definite  pain.  The  first  antennae  never  have  nMire  than  eigfi 
joint!.  The  young  usually  pass  through  several  stages  c 
deveiopaKUt  titei  leaving  the  egg,  ud  Ihil  commanly  iSlei 
even  long  after,  the  egg  lus  left  the  milenial  sbelL  Pivtbenc 
genesis  li  fiequcnt. 

The  four  tribes  instituted  by  San  In  iS6s  were  reduced  t 
two  by  G.  W.  MlUIer  in  1894.  ll>e  Mrodooopt.  which  almoa 
ilwiyi  have  1  heart,  and  the  Podocopi,  wfaich  have  none. 

Uyidixepa.-~'Ihrtr  bm  Ihe  fuiuf  bnnches  broad,  lamellar. 
wiifa  at  least  tbree  pain  of  alnntt  tpitita  or  ungues.  AlnhHt  fllway* 
[he  sticH  has  a  roitnl  linus.  MOner  divide*  Ihe  tribe  into  three 
faniiUei.  Cypriiinidiit,  Halxyfriiiu.  and  the  hcartkH  FtlyaipUat, 
which  eonitituted  (he  tribe  Ciailoeon  of  San.  From  the  &M  at 
tbese  Brady  and  Nonnan  dlnlngiMi  the  Asteropillae  (lie.  ]),  r- 
marteble  For  seven  nLnafloiH-bfanebial  la  vet  Which  fohT  over  II 
hinder  extremity  of^lhe  iinboaf  and  Ihe  5»fitil/i4ie,  itill  eomewhj 
obKUre,  besides  adding  the  RuliitrmatiJti.  hnowkdie  oC  >p^ic 
11  based  on  skilful  roacervtion  oF  minute  and  tong-dried  ipccimcn 
The  Malocypriiai  are  deUiloie  of  compound  lateral  eyes,  and  hai 
the  leiual  orifice  unfyrnmetiinlly  placed. 

i'mfifopn,— InlhcKlhelufcal  branchn  arc  linear  or  rudlmentar.. 
the  llitll  Is  without  mitral  rinui.  and,  beaidci  diiliiiguilhing  chai- 
ancn  of  the  accond  antennae,  they  have  always  a  bnnchial  ptale 
well  developed  on  the  firil  mailllae.  which  is  Inconalant  in  " 
tribe.  Therearefivefamiliea:  [a)C)^idJAK-(f  includingt 
sidai  of  Bnidy  and  Norman),     tn  aome  ol  Ihe  geneia  i 

f-nellc  propagation  is  carried  to  each  an  extent  that  of  lh( 
jfrii  It  is  said,  "  until  quite  lately  malei  ir  **'- 

B^^'ldUnd^'^'  (Brvfy u(INa^IUll!'t'89Al' 
t1le  e)aculato*T  duct  with  lis  venieillaR  ta 


()  Cylhadiuai.  -wnKn.  uniii 
ider  part  of  the  body  segmc.-.--. 
_ .    .  ,  _         npiiihable  In  the  female.    They 

have  the  valvci  broad  al  both  endi,  and  weR  placed  by  San  In  a 
separate  tribe,  called  Platycopa. 

The  range  in  lime  o[  the  Ouiacods  i*  M  extended  thai,  ia 
G.  W.  Mailer's  apinioo.  tbeie  Mparation  ieio  the  (aniiliei  now 
Uving  may  have  atieady  taken  place  in  Ihe  Cimbrlaii  petiod. 
Their  lange  ia  space,  including  carnage  by  bird],  may  be  co- 
eilcnslve  with  the  diiliibulion  of  water,  but  it  is  not  known 
what  height  of  temperature  or  bow  imich  dicmkal  adulteration 
of  the  water  they  can  luitaln,  bow  far  they  can  penetrate 
underground,  nor  what  are  the  limits  of  their  activity  bet  ween  the 
fToOE  and  the  nrlace  of  aquatic  expansea,  frcah  or  saline.  Id 
individual  sixe  they  have  never  been  fmportaJit,  and  of  living 
forms  the  iargest  is  one  of  recent  discovery,  Crojaofhonn  afri- 
ctmiu,  aCypridinldaboutthree^filthiof  aniiich(is-5mm.)long; 

may  descend  10  the  seventy-fifth  of  an  tech.    By  multitude  they 
have  been,  and  still  are,  extiemtly  EmportuiC, 

Though  the  eaterior  11  more  vnlfsrra  thaa  Bi  most  firxipe  of 
Ciuaiaca.  Ihe  HvalvKl  dull  or  carapace  my  be  Bioi«ly  caleiWd 
and  divendy  HuliiaHd  (ft,  1),  or  nrnibnnamnit  aid  psliihed; 
hairy  or  amoath.  ova]  or  round  or  bcaa-ihapcd.  or  of  some  less 
simple  pattern;  the  valve*  may  Bf  np-jify.  or  one  overlap  the  other, 
thciT  htnac  may  hin  teeih  or  be  edtntuloua,  and  their  front  pari 


ted  for  the  pnitrm 

aon  of  ilw  enieiuia 

«  or  have  no 

«A  ■■ 

Mral 

•inu,."    By  varioi 

thei 

andapv 

endis 

1.  Ihe'^cmatures  bav 

become  adapted 

orswl 

SS£.''Kli 

some  of  ihem  combining 

h  their  sttwlute 

«  the 

Sm  gL 

le  adapted.    Considering  Ihe  inpriso 

of  ■!» 

body 

within  Ihe  valve*. 

>lng  thai  the 

irflOLlld 

3'-'ir7o'^« , 

■ 

tthelaaolj 

Fto.  I, — Cyl)itnii  a 


in  Ehickened  and  highly  ^mboaacd  valvea  thin  Apacci  occur  over 
the  visual  organ.  The  frontal  organ  varits  in  form  and  appaienlly 
io  funcElonj  and  ii  sometime*  absent.  The  Am  anleanae^  according 
lo  the  famdy,  may  aasiat  in  walking,  swimming,  bunawiDf .  elimb' 
ing.  grasping,  and  besides  Ihey  cany  ■coiory  setae,  and  aoinelimee 
they  nave  suckera  on  their  setae  (see  Brady  and  Norman  on  Cypri- 

organs  for  swimming,  walking  and  climbing.  The  mandibk* 
are  normally  Bve-loijited,  wilh  remnanti  ol  an  outer  branch  on 
the  second  foint,  the  biling  edge  varying  from  itroog  developmeat 

genera  nicir^  Faraiyllurnj.  "hie-  variable  lint  maxillae  ai« 
sctdoin    pediform,    Iheir    function    being    concerned    chiefly    with 

Ihat  U.  W-  Molker,  o<sr  leading  authority,  adopts  the  cbafusing 
plan  of  calling  them  secoDd  maullae  in  the  CypridinUai  (inchiding 
Aiteropidat),  makilhpeds  in  the  Hoiacypruiat  and  Cyprijiihe,  and 
lint  legs  in  Ihe  tairdiUae,  CyAiiidar.  Pelyccptiai  and  CyHird- 
lidat,  ao  that  In  his  fine  monoeiapb  he  uses  ihe  term  first  kg  la 
iwp  quite  drSecnl  tenaes.  The  fint  le«i,  meaning  theieby  the  Aik 

tornetimeiunioinled.  acting  aiaVniroIbru5hes"oclMns?thH'urca. 


long,    many- join  ted,    aod    dislally 

function  being  Ihat  of  an  evtremely 

•erl  itself  among  Ihe  egg!  in  the 
brood-space,  between  thcbranchial  * 
leaves  of  AiUrsft  (fig,  3),  and  even     , 

Ihe  valeea.  ThT'^b^th'-fomHl  " 
organi  of  the  Podiuspa  are  medially 
placed,  and.  In  spite  of  their  aomc-  ' 
limes  forward  situation.  MQIler  be- 
lieves amoDE  other  po«<ibiHries  that 
Ibey  and  tha  pew  in  the  Cy/ri- 

[i'odocopa'kKl'udcd).    The  fu'n^ 
aa  a  rale,  a  povtttful  iaotor.ar| 


uainaeed^  wiihsuoag 


'.  M,     End  of  adductor  Di 
-  OC,    Eye. 

Al,    SHUid  aalenna. 

MX-  I.  Fim  maidla- 

MX  1,  Second  maiilla.. 

P.  f ,  Hnl  loot- 

nndSTloi 


.(ifcS)  they  give 


iS 


Nrra-Weilrm  Empt 
a  bifaliagnphy  of  las 

1  ttie  itcand  pan  tiN6)  they  give  gg  mors^ 

ncant  10  be  rahTiiKive.  any  more  IhanC-  W.  MolltT-a 
1  1S94,   They  do  not  refer  to  LatieiOel 


irliculated  legmcati  ai 
tal  segment  being  witbi 
almost  always  carrying  a  fore: 
■permatopborc*.    On  la  lii 
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oi  cDclnud  in  m  dorsal  Dunup'  lUn.  or  dcpoiiud  iiB^y  oroccadon- 
lUf  in  boDtUa.  Tbe  yausicit  krv*c  aic  topical  uuplH.  TIie 
nut,  the  copcpodid  or  cydopid,  lUcc  i*  ebMncUiiiad  by  ■ 
cylindrical  segmcDtsd  body,  irilh  fore-  uid  hind-body  diKinct, 
4Jid  by  iBvisg  Mi  miKL  tix  cephalic  limbi  utd  two  piiB  of 

Tfaa  ocdci  thiu  dtllned  (»ee  Globrectt  and  Scfcmtil,  i>oi 
Tiirrtkh,  iStt),  with  far  avcc  a  tboawnd  ipsdcB  (HaucD. 
1900),  tnbiacea  lonna  of  exlreme  divinity,  illbou^,  irbcii 
ipeda  are  koawn  in  all  tlteir  phus  and  both  xio,  they 
eonitaolly  lend  to  piove  that  theie  an  no  iharply  dividing  liau 
between  the  free-living,  tht  semi-paniitic,  uid  thoK  which  in 
adult  life  are  wholly  paluitic  and  then  lomelima  gtclesquely 
unlike  the  normal  slindard.  Ginbiecht  and  HaDBea  hive 
ihown  that  the  moulh-orgBiia  connilt  of  Oandibla,  fiiit  and 
lecond  maxillae  ajid  maaillipcds;  and  daui  hiniKlf  rdinquiahed 
his  long  maintained  hypothaiB  thai  the  lall  two  pair)  wen 
Ihe  separated  exopods  and  eodopodsof  a  single  pair  of  append- 
ages TboreU's  daasification  (iSj^)  of  Gnathistaiiul,  Poecilc- 
Uoma,  Siphonoilorpi,  baled  on  the  cioutb-organa,  wai  long 
followed,  though  aln-D$t  at  the  outset  shown  hy  Claui  to  depend 
on  thg  enoDeoui  suppoeiiioD  that  the  Pwalottoma  >eR 
devoid  dI  mandibles.  Brady  added  a  new  section.  Cbonio- 
Mom3ta,ln  1S94,  and  anoihec,  Lepiostomaia,  in  i(iai,cachlora 
single  ipcciea-  Canu  in  iBfli  proposed  two  groups,  Monoporo- 
delphya  and  Diporodelphya,  the  copulatory  openings  of  the 
female  being  paired  in  the  latter,  unpaired  in  tbe  fonser.  It  may 
lie  questioned  whether  this  distinction,  however  important  [n 
ilsell,  woidd  lead  to  a  satisfactory  grouping  of  lamilies.  In  the 
*ame  year  Ciesbrecht  proposed  his  division  of  the  order  into 
Cymooplea  and  Podoplea. 

In  appearance  an  ordinary  Cop<|iod  ii  dividsd  into  foK' and 
hiud-body,  ol  its  eleven  segments  the  composite  first  being  lite 
head,  the  neat  &ve  connitutiog  the  thorax,  and  tix  U«t  five  the 
abdotnea.  Tbe  coaleKence  ol  tegmenit,  tbeugh  frequent,  doei 
not  aflei  a  tillle  experience  materially  confuse  the  counting. 
But  there  Is  this  peculiarity,  (hat  the  middle  segment  is  lome- 
timea  continuous  with  the  broader  fore-body,  somedmes  with  the 
narrower  ^ind-body.  In  the  former  case  liie  hind-body,  coi>- 
sllting  only  of  the  abdomen,  forma  a  pleon  or  tail-part  devcad  ol 
feet,  and  the  spedea  so  constructed  are  Cymnordea.  those  ol  the 
naked  or  footless  pleon.  In  the  latter  case  the  middle  segment 
almost  ilways  carries  with  it  to  the  hind-body  a  pail  of  rudi- 
mentary timbs,  wbpCG  the  term  Podoplea,  meaning  species 
that  have  a  pleon  with  leet.  It  may  be  obiected  that  hereby  the 
term  pleon  is  used  in  two  diSereot  senses,  first  ap^ylng  to  the 
abdomen  alone  ahd  then  10  the  abdomen  plus  the  last  thoracic 
KgmcnI.  Even  ihls'verfaal  Saw  would  be  obviated  if  Giesbncht 
Could  prove  his  tentative  bypoihe&a.  that  the  Gymnoplea  may 
have  lost  >  pre -genital  segment  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  rodoplea 
may  have  lost  the  latt  segment  of  the  thorax.    Tbe  daisi&culoit 


J.  Grmntflia.- 


lofbi 


'  QTorily  one,  of  Che  first  pair  of  anieniuf  in  tlie  male  stni 
cephaJie  linba  abundantly  ankrulated  and  prDvidefTwi 
filiiiDDie  anae;  heart  Bncially  piHcat.  Antmal)  usu 
livlne,  pelagic  (Cie>brccEt  and  Schmei;). 

Tha  group,  wlih  65  aeneta  and  lour  or  fiv^huodred  1 
dlndedliir  Cietbticht  into  Iribra:  (n)  Amphailiandria. 
tribe  the  maleb-have  boih  antennae  at  (he  fini  pair  b- 
organ*.  There  i*  but  one  family,  the  CeJuitfu.  but  this 
large  one.  wilh  16  gencca  and  man  than  100  weeira.  An 
h  ihe  eosmopoliun  fkunu  jSaaunkiiiu.  the  eailiw 
Hof  Bfihop  Gunner  iii  1 770)  it  all  Ihe  marine  IrH-swimnii 

sola.  ,Ainong  them  also  h  (he  peacock  Calanid.  Co'sroli. —  , 

JDua),  wah  >ls  hfehlv  oenamenied  antennae  and  goneoui  (ail, 
f be  mntt  beautiful  spedea  of  the  wMe  order  (fig.  4).  ifi  Heterar- 
thiandrla.  Hen  the  main  have  anc  or  the  othec  tj  (he  fim  pair  of 
uienaaa  modified  Into  a  grai|:4ng  oijan  for. holding  the.lcmalE, 
Thai*  an  loo  bnlilka,dHDiia«eiiiiiluwi[hi;  genera,  the  Ponul- 
lUo.  With  lo.  the  r -t^        ■-     ■  '■*■ 


tiiat  With  lo.  the  rmitydtpiiat  and  CmWactBor 

eenus-    The  first  of  these  fanuUes  is  ofin  nlled _• 

'  Hit.  Diap/iMui  IWcHwood.  18^)  >  tba 


at  leax  (TstliinTam.Cutnbeiland} 


FlC-  4.— dlKa/amu  pate  (Daria), 


IDjnuab.' 


tic  oigaa  In  the  malej  both  or  ndtbci  of 

ihr  he  male  geniculaiiag!  cepMiclimb* 

bu  Bc(ae.   Heart  uaioit  always  wanting 

Fi  paraHIic  (C<esbreeb(  and  Schnml). 

r  Glesbredu  ln(o  two  tribs.  Ampban 
(L  la  iS9a  he  diailnnnshed  the  fcvnct 

II  emus  of  (he  male  have  both  nKinbM* 
mi  ale,  and  the  genital  opeolags  of  iho 

III  leraalhoselawhichllwfinlaateBaaa 
of  K  iJ  the  fenuK  (he  function  iJ  hekl- 
Ini  Ik  male  oiaxUlipeds,  while  the  genkal 
op  nal.  though  at  times  strongly  uiaral. 
In  nymodificatioiiseThiblfedby  paratitle 
ao  definhioni,  stripped  of  a  too  hamper- 
loi  form;  to)  Aesphasthraadria.  "Swii*, 
m.                                           iog  first  antennae  in  the  taale  tea^  and 

df - -  -  jntennae  in  female  and  male  aW^ 

hlwayi  diSeimily  artimlatrd."  The  famaiei  occopy  Imh  water  ii 
welluihiiBa.  Nactmllv  " descendants "  wUch have hxt  the cKar- 
acterielic  fcatare  of  (be  dtfialtion  caanot  be  eeetinied  withouB 
some  lunher  aailstance  (hao  the  definition  supplies.  Of  the 
f^mAliei  ccrrpK^d.  Ibc  M/^mmillUce  conaitt  0^  of  UamtniO* 
(GInbrreht),  end  ere  not  mentioned  by  Giedjrecht  In  tBdq  in  (he 
iTDuping  of  (his  eicUoi.  The  nnnMUwrrafa*  bdnle  rtsn- 
BuUuia  (Ki«va),  ensUiahed  earUit  tliaa  its  innyai  Tloat 
maUus  (KifiVEi).  or  than  UomiltilUx  {Dana.  1849).  Tha  species  an 
imperfectly  known.  The  defect  of  mouth-DiEans  probattly  does  no^ 
apply  to  (he  period  of  youth,  which  lome  ol  them  tpendjMianTicalty 
inthcbodvHsvitycfwennafaiard.  iS9e}.  To  the  ^ebf^faa  >ii 
genera  an  allotted  tiy  Giedncbt  in  apa.  CyOafi  ifi.  t.  MtUler, 
1776),  thoush  greatly  renrieted  Hnct  Moller's  dme.  Uill  haaicveia| 

hjia  (he  specie*  of  OUkim*  (fialid>-  The  ifiiMMifae  an  nM 
limllcd  (o  VlH^Aria  (Bnerli).     Tha  pnHncc  of  a  heart  in  Ihisgenu* 

J*t(icidM  Owe  their  name  to  the  f^aat  Artntilia  (Milne-EdwiHa, 
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11in>|uid  lauined  llMRialDtbeiMbef  Hiy.iuriCTfac 
I  Dudi«  tbi  d'Entncutcun  Ctaund,  the  tMnacc*  to  tte 
HuoD  ud  Dcmat  riwn,  Braol  IdaMl,  Rtchcrdie  B*]i,  PM 
Eqwmiic  aod  vuioiu  otha  lociUtiet.  Eicq>dii(  Ibe  Dime  d 
the  dnt  Dcnwal  (oiViuUj  ctlkd  Kivioa  du  Notd  ^  il> 
Fimch  diKovtnn),  t£«*e  fgngolig  (ppcDttiou  ht*e  bean 
TcUioed.  Letvint  TumuiU  ibe  cipedittoti  uiltd  noithaiid 
(or  tha  £(Jt  IndiH,  ud  vhO«  coattint  ntu  the  iilud  of  Jivx, 
~  Tn*  Mocked  by  Kotvy  and  died  on  the  lotb  ol 

DRM  HDraO  B  DOnO  (popnlarly  cdkd  UMv),  ■  former 
pnvisct  ot  NoRhan  Fonugill  bounded  do  (be  N.  by  GiJfda 
'  SpiiB,  E.  by  Tiu-«-Uonia,  S.  by  Bdn  uid  W.  by  the 
Untie  Ooeao.  Pop.  (1900)  i,i7a,j6ii  area  9790  tq.  m. 
Though  DO  longer  oScUlIy  ncognlied,  the  old  provindal  nuDe 
■Btiai  in  common  uM.  The  coail-Une  oE  Entre  Mjnbo  e  Dodto 
Iml  and  unbroken  enxpt  by  Lhe  esluiiiei  of  the  mxin  riven; 
iland,  the  elevation  gradually  increaaea  (owaida  (he  DOfth  and 
■at,  where  aevcial  mountain  rangce  mark  the  frontier.  Ot 
■00,  the  meat  Important  an  (ho  Serra  da  Peneda  UT^  (t- 
lietinoD  the  rims  Minfao  and  Limla;  the  Sem  do  Orci  (^57 
the  Galidan  border;  the  Sern  da  Cabreira  Uo"  It-). 
and  the  Sena  de  Marb>  U^i  ft.), 
Aa  Its  name  im^iei,  the  province  ia 
bonndod  t>y  tm  great  riven,  the  Doutv  (;.t.)  on  llie  eouth, 
and  the  Minfao  <Spanl9h  MJIU)  on  tbe  north;  but  a  miall  tract 
'  nuth  ti  the  DouTO  ettuaiy  b  iicludid  abo  irithin  tha 
1*1  lioaiidaiy.  Then  are  three  other  krge  riven  «hi<A, 
,  Uinho,  flow  wcM-mDtb-veM'iDto  (he  'Atlantic.  The 
t  Antda  (Spaabh  LMa)  lix*  to  Galida,  and  teaches  tb* 
leaat  ViaiuudaCa>tdloi(htCavadotpriD(i  from  the  aoutbcra 
loot  hiUa  at  La  Kaya  Seca,  on  the  Dorthem  frontier  oI  Ttat-oi- 
Montei,ai>d  fonBa,at  ita  moiKh,  the  snail  harbour  ol  Eqmendei 
and  iIh  Ave  deacenda  from  [t>  aourcea  in  the  Sem  da  Cabreira 
.  Villa  do  COnde,  where  It  enters  (he  Allantlc.  A  large  righl- 
hand  tribulaiy  of  the  Douro,  (be  Tamega,  liiea  in  Galida,  and 
■kirta  the  iKtatem  alopea  of  the  Serra  de  Mario. 

The  climate  ia  mild,  eicep(  among  the  rnounlaioi,  and  lucb 
l^ta  as  heliotrope,  fuchsias,  palnu,  and  alon  thrive  in  (he 
open  Ihiou^ioat  the  year.  Wheat  and  miiie  art  grown  on  (be 
plains,  and  other  important'  products  are  wine,  fruit,  oliva  and 
cheatnuta.  Flafa  abound  along  (he  coaat  and  in  tbe  main  riven; 
timber  ia  obtained  from  the  mountain  foreali,  and  dairy-farming 
and  (b*  breeding  of  pigi  and  cadle  are  canied  on  in  all  parts. 
Aa  (hepmincalsBecapied  byahardy  andiaduairfoua  peasantry, 
and  (he  dn<l(y  o(  population  (4i9'5  persq.m.)  is  moic  (ban 
(wia  that  ol  any  other  province  on  (he  Portuguese  mainland, 
the  loil  is  veiy  clotety  cultivated.  The  methods  and  Implement* 
of  the  farmers  are,  however,  most  primitive,  and  at  the  beginning 

J-faahioned 

,       -  y,  lead 

and  gold  are  mined;  gnnile  and  slate  are  quarried;  and  tfacro 
an  mioeralaptinpat  Mo[iclo(pap.  31S3)  on  the  Minfao.  Tlie 
Opoito-Coruons  railway  tnvenes  (he  wesiem  districts  and 
ctosies  (he  Spanish  fmnliet  at  Tuy;  its  branch  Unes  give  access  - 
to  Brags,  Guimules  and  Fovoa  de  Vinlm;  and  tbe  Opoeto- 
SalamancanilwaypaxKsup  the  Douro  valley.  The  giater  part 
of  the  north  and  west  can  only  be  reached  by  road,  and  even  the 
chief  highways  are  ill. kepi.  In  these  rcglona  (be  principal  mcmia 
of  transport  is  the  apringless  wooden  cart,  drawn  by  ooeoraioro 
of  (he  lawny  and  undet^aiied  but  powerful  oien,  with  immeue 
boms  and  elaborately  carved  yoke,  w^ich  arc  chanctcriitk  of 
northern  Portugal,  For  adcDini^rative  putpoaes  the  prorlDCV  ll 
divided  Into  duee  dlitricls:  Viaiuu.  do  C^iello  in  the  north, 
Braga  In  the  centre.  Oporto  In  tbe  louib.  The  chief  tomu  ate 
sepnntely  described;  they  Indade  Oporto  (167,9;;),  one  of  tbe 
greateat  wine-produdng  dlles  lo  the  world;  Braga  Ci4,Mi), 
the  seat  of  an  archbiabop  who  ia  primate  of  Ponngal;  the  •»- 
pons  of  Povoa  de  Varsim  (i>,6i])  and  Vienna  do  CaxteOo 
I  (oo«o);andGuiinarles(9TOi|),  apIueolCDn^deiableUiloikal 
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(a  fVendi  notd,  from  tbeljit.  itilerpositim,  that 
which  it  pUoed  belween)»  a  storehouse  or  magazine  for  the 
temporary  ston^  of  goods,  provisions,  &c.;  also  a  place  where 
goods,  which  are  not  allowed  to  pass  into  a  country  duty  free, 
are  stored  under  the  superintendence  of  the  custom  house 
authorities  tffl  they  are  re-exported.  In  a  looser  sense,  any  town 
which  has  a  considerable  distributive  trade  is  called  an  entrepH. 
The  word  is  also  used  attributively  to  indicate  the  kind  of  trade 
carried  on  in  such  towns. 

ENTRB  RIM  (Span.  " between  rivers"),  a  province  of  the 
eastern  Argentine  Repabhc,  forming  the  sourthem  part  of  a 
region  sometimes  described  as  the  Argentine  Mesopotamia, 
bounded  N.  by  Condentes,  E.  by  Uruguay  with  the  Uruguay 
liver  as  the  boundary  line;  S.  by  Buenos  Aires  and  W.  by  Santa 
F£,  the  Bsrani  river  forming  the  boundary  line  with  these  two 
provinces.  Pop.  (1895)  292,019;  (1905,  est.)  376,600.  The 
province  has  an  area  of  28,784  sq.  m.,  consislinf  Cor  the  most  part 
of  an  undulating,  well- watered  and  partly-wooded  plain,  termin- 
ating in  a  low,  swampy  district  of  limited  extent  in  the  angle 
between  the  two  great  rivers.  The  great  forest  of  Monleil 
occupies  an  extensive  region  in  the  N.,  estimated  at  nearly  one- 
fifth  the  area  of  the  province.  lu  soil  is  exceptionally  fertile 
and  its  climate  is  mild  and  heahhy.  The  province  is  sometimes 
called  the  "garden  of  Argentina,"  which  would  probably  be 
sufficiently  correct  had  its  population  devoted  as  much  energy 
to  agriculture  as  they  have  to  political  conffict  and  civil  war. 
Its  principal  industiy  is  that  of  stock-raising,  exporting  live 
cattle,  horses,  hides,  jerked  beef,  tinned  and  salted  meats, 
beef  extract,  mutton  and  wooL  Its  agricultural  .producu  are 
also  important,  including  wheat,  Indian  com,  barley  and  fruits. 
Lime,  gypsum  and  firewood  are  also  profitable  items  in  its  export 
trade.  The  Parani  and  Uruguay  rivers  provide  exceptionaf 
facilities  for  the  shipment  of  produce  snd  the  Entre  Rios  railways, 
consisting  of  a  trunk  line  running  E.  and  W.  across  the  province 
from  Parani  to  Concepci6n  del  Uruguay  and  several  tributary 
branches,  afford  ample  transportation  facilities  to  the  ports. 
Another  railway  line  follows  the  Uruguay  from  Concordia  north- 
ward into  Corrientes.  Entre  Rios  has  been  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  of  the  Argentine  provinces,  and  has  suffered  severely 
from  political  disorder  and  dvil  war.  Compamtive  quiet 
reigned  from  X842  to  1870  under  the  autocratic  rule  of  Gen. 
J.  J.  Urquiza.  After  his  assassination  in  1870  these  partisan 
conflicts  were  renewed  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  the 
province  settled  down  to  a  life  of  comparative  peace,  followed 
by  an  extraordinary  development  in  her  pastoral  and  agricultural 
industries.  Among  these  is  the  slaughtering  and  packing  of 
beef,  the  exportation  of  which  has  reached  large  proportions. 
.The  capital  is  Parani,  though  the  seat  of  government  was 
.originally  located  at  Concepd6n  del  Uruguay,  and  was  again 
transferred  to  that  town  during  Urquiza's  domination.  Con- 
cepci6n  del  Uruguay,  or  Concepci6n  (founded  1778),  is  a  flourish"^ 
ing  town  and  port  on  the  Uruguay,  connected  by  railway  with 
an  extensive  pro<iucing  region  which  gives  it  an  important  export 
trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  national  college  and  normal  school. 
Its  peculation  was  estimated  at  9000  in  1905.  Other  large  towns 
are  Gualeguay  and  Gtialeguaych<i 

ENVOY  (Fr.  emoyi,  "sent"),  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
second  rank.  The  word  etnoy6  comes  first  into  general  use  in 
this  connexion  in  the  17th  century,  as  a  translation  of  the  Lat. 
ablegatus  or  missus  (see  Diplomacy).  Haice  the  word  envoy  is 
commonly  used  of  any  one  sent  on  a  mission  of  any  sorL 

BNZIO  {c.  X  220-1 272),  king  of  Sardinia,  was  a  natural  son  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.  His  mother  was  probably  a  German^ 
and  his  name,  Enzio,  is  a  diminutive  form  of  the  German  if  et'ii- 
rich.  His  father  had  a  great  affection  for  him,  and  he  was 
probably  present  at  the  battle  of  Cortenuova  in  1237.  In  1238 
be  was  married,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  Pope  Gregory  IX., 
to  Adelasia,  widow  of  Ubaldo  Visconti  and  heiress  of  Torres  and 
Qallura  hi  Sardinia.  Enxio  took  at  once  the  title  of  khig  of 
Torres  and  Gallura,  and  In  1243  that  of  king  of  Sardinia,  but  he 
only  spent  a  few  months  in  the  island,  and  his  sovereignty 
tuttod  in  ^aaie  atpoe.   In  July  1139  ha  was  appointod  inpSerkl 


vitiegeftttt  in  Italy,  and  sharing  li  Ut  iMfter^  aeommonication 

in  the  same  year,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  which  broke 

out  between  the  empeiot  and  the  pope.  .  He  commenced  hSs 

campaign  by  subdiinf  tl»  match  of  Ancona,  and  in  May  1241 

was  in  command  of  the  forces  which  defeated  the  Genoese  fleet 

at  Meloria,  where  he  tefaed  a  krgeamonnt  of  booty  and  captured 

a  number  of  ecdesiistics  who  were  proceeding  to  a  council 

summoned  by  Gregory  to  Rome.    Later  he  f  ought  in  Lombardy. 

In  1S48  he  assisted  Frederick  in  his  vain  attempt  to  take 

Parma,  but  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bolognese 

atFoaaltaonthea6thof  May  1249.    His  captivity  was  a  severe 

blow  to  the  Hohensunfen  cause  in  Italy,  and  was  soon  foUowed 

by  the  death  of  the  emperor.    He  teems  to  have  been  weU 

treated  by  the  people  of  Bologna,  where  he  remained  a  captive 

until  his  death  on  the  14th  of  March  1272.    He  was  apparently 

granted  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  ojf 

St  Dominic  at  Bologna.    During  his  Imprisonment  Enrio  is  said 

to  have  been  lowd  by  Luda  da  Viadagob,  a  well-bom  bdy  of 

Bologna,  who  shared  his  captivity  and  attempted  to  procure  hia 

release.  Some  doubt  has,  however,  been  cast  upon  this  story» 

and  the  same  remark  applies  to  another  which  tdls  how  two 

friends  had  almost  succeeded  in  freeing  him  from  prison  concealed 

in  a  wine-cask,  when  he  was  recognized  by  a  lock  of  his  golden 

hair.    His  marriage  with  Adelasia  had  been  declared  void  by  the 

pope  in  X243,  and  be  left  one  legitimate,  and  probably  two 

•illegitimate  daughters.    Enrio  forms  the  subject  of  a  drama  by 

£.  B.  S.  Raupach  and  of  an  opera  by  A.  F.  B.  Dulk. 

See  F.  W.  Grossman.  Kinig  Eiisio  (G6ttingen,  1893);  a«) 
H.  Blasius,  Kdnig  Enaio  (Breslau,  1884). 

KMZYHE  (Gr.  &<fi;/uof,  leavened,  from  b,  in,  and  f6/if , 
leaven),  a  term,  first  suggested  by  Kflhne,  for  an  unorganized 
ferment  (see  Fekmentatiom),  a  group  of  substances,  in  the 
constituti<Hi  of  plants  and  animals,  which  decompose  certain 
carbon  compounds  occurring  in  association  with  them.  See  also 
Plants:  Fhysioloiyi  Nutution,  kc 

BOCBIIB  (Gr.  4^,  dawn,  nanpit,  recent),  in  geology,  the  name 
suggested  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  in  1833  for  the  lower  subdivision  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Tertiary  Era.  The  term  was  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  this  was  the  period' which  saw  the  dawn  of  the  recent  or 
existing  forms  of  life,  because  it  was  estimated  that  among 
the  fossils  of  this  period  only  3I  %  of  the  spedes  are  stifl  Itvteg. 
Since  LyeU's  time  much  has  been  learned  about  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  period,  and  many  palae<»t<^ogists  doubt  if  any  of 
the  Eocene  species  are  still  extant,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  life.  Nevertheless  the  name  is  a  convenient  one  and  is 
in  general  use.  The  Eocene  as  originally  defined  was  not  long 
left  intact,  for  E.  Beyrich  in  1854  proposed  the  term  **  OUgocene  " 
for  the  upper  portion,  and  later,  in  1874,  K.  Schimper  suggested 
"  Paleocene  "  as  a  separate  appellation  for  the  lower  portion. 
The  OUgocene  division  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  distinct 
period,  but  "  Paleocene  "  is  not  so  widely  used. 

In  north-western  Europe  the  dose  of  the  Cretaceous  period 
was  marked  by  an  extensive  emergence  of  the  land,  accompanied, 
in  many  places,  by  considerable  erosion  of  the  Mesoaoic  rocks; 
a  prolonj^  interval  elapsed  before  a  relative  depression  of  the 
land  set  in  and  the  first  Eocene  deposits  were  fomted.  The  early 
Eocene  formations  of  the  London-Paris-Belgian  basin  were  of 
fresh-water  and  brackish  origin;  towards  the  middle  of  the 
period  they  had  become  marixie,  whOe  kter  they  reverted  to  the 
original  type.  In  southern  and  eastern  Europe  changes  of  sea- 
levd  were  less  fwoaounttd  in  character;  here  the  late  Cretaceous 
seas  were  foUowed  without  much  modification  by  those  of  th^ 
Eocene  period,  so  rich  in  foramlniferal  life,  hk  many  other 
regions,  the  great  gap  whkh  separates  the  Tertiary  from  the 
Mesozoic  rodu  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  London  and  Paris  does 
not  exist,  and  the  boundary  line  is  difficult  to  draw.  Eocene 
strata  succeed  Cretaceous  rocks  withont  serious  unconformity 
in  the  Libyan  area»  parts  of  Denmark,  S.E.  Alps,  India,  New 
Zealand  and  central  N.  America.  Hie  unconformity  is  marked 
in  England,  parts  of  Egypt,  on  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  and 
In  the  eastern  gulf  region  of  N.  America,  as  wen  as  in  the  marine 
Eocene  of  western  Oregon.    The  dastk  Flysdi  formation  of  th^ 
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CUpUbBOB  Hd  ddfthcn  Al;«  appoui  [o  be  eJ  E«c«i  ags  In 
Uh   upper  and  CnUCeon  in  the  lower  put.    The  Exeat  — 
mvtai  at  fsiious  time*  •  Miip  ot  the  Atlantic  cout  from 
Jeoey  Muthwatd  and  Mat  ■  great  tongue  a  bay  up  Uie  Mj 
Mfpi  vall^iaunilar  epkoadueDial  wai  ipnad  over  panaof  the 
'Pad&c  bonkr,  but  ItV  platna  of  tbe  bterior  ml' 


Tbis  (teat  eiteosion  of  iHiii-iiuiine  f orDUtioB)  in  tlie  Eocene  of 
diffeietit  comiliiei  hu  intradnced  difficultia  in  the  my  of  eucl 
condatian;  it  is  infer,  tbeiefoie,  in  lbs  pnseot  state  ol  know- 
ledge. Id  make  no  attempt  to  Sod  in  the  Eocene  Mnla  of  America 
and  India,  ic-,  tbe  predse  etiuivajcnt  ol  subdivisiou  that  have 
been  detennined  with  moR  at  lea  emcIitudE  in  the  London- 
Faris-Belpan  area. 

It  is  puuble  that  fn  Eocene  timet  then  existed  a  gtettef 
continuity  of  the  northern  bnd  masses  than  obtains  to-day. 
Europe  at  that  time  was  probably  united  with  N.  America 
through  Icelsndapd  Greenland;  while  oa  the  other  side,  Ameiita 
ffiay  have  joined  Asia  by  the  way  of  AlaaLa,  On  the  other  hand, 
'bich  stretciied  across  ItK 


do&cd  tbe  Cjetaceou3  and  inuigufatcd  the  £ocene  period, 
tbeie  were  local  and  inleimilleat  maoilettatioDs  of  vokanic 
aclivity  throughout  thepeiiod.  UiabuH,  gahtima,  aeipoitiaes, 
loda-potash  granites,  &c.,  aie  found  ia  the  Eocene  ol  the  <«al[al 
and  Borthem  Apcnoinea.  TuSs  occur  in  tbe  Veronese  and 
Vicentia  AljAs—Roaca  aod  Spckcco  tcbiiU.  Tufls,  basalu 
and  other  igneous  lockB  appear  ai»  in  Monltuta,  Wyonucti 
Caliiornia,  Oregon,  Wa^hiogtMi,  Idaho,  Colorado;  also  in 
CcnUal  America,  the  Autillean  Itgioik  aid  S.  Ameriu. 

It  has  been  very  generally  assumed  by  geologiEli,  mainly  upon 
tbe  evidence  ei  plant  remains,  that  the  Eocene  period  oppwl 
with  a  temperate  climate  in  northern  latiludesi  lateff,  as  [a^ 
dicated  by  tbi  London  Clay,  Alum  Bay  a^d  Boqmpmovth  beds, 
Sc,  the  temperaiuie  appears  to  have  been  at  Itosl.  subtrapical. 
Ba£  it  should  t>e  obaerved  that  tbe  frequent  admiature  ol 
temperate  forms  with  what  are  now  tiopigal  speciea  makea  it 
dilScull  to  apeak  with  certainty  as  to  the  degnea  of  waiipih  ex- 
perienced. Tbe  occurrana  of  ligsitea  in  the  Eocws  of  the 
Puis  basin,  Tirol  and  N.  America  is  worthy  of  csnslderaiioa 
in  thia  connsiioo.  On  the  other  band,  the  coarse  boulder  beds 
■B  the  lower  Fiytch  have  been  regaided  as  evidence  of  local 
glacial  loo;  thiB  would  not  be  inconsisieal  vilh  a  period  of 
■ideiptad  ginlaliiy  ol  dinrale.  aa  Is  indicated  by. the  large  ^» 
of  the  ounnuilltes  and  the  ditpenion  ol  ibe  marine  Misuse*, 
\iM  Uk  ovideiKO  for  gladali^n  i>  no 


XscMS  AateaMy— In  Bdt^,  with  tbe  onepM.dl.ika  bicr 
beds  b'-Tiinihe  lesr-buring  beds  of  Antririi  and  Mun.  £««■ 
rocbi  arc  confiRed  to  the  touth-eastem  ponion  o(  England.  They 
lie  in  the  two  well-ioarksd  lyndiaal  baahts  of  Loodon  and  Haiap- 
(hire  wbick  are  aviemiaoua  in  the  wesMn  area  (Hanpshifb 
Bc^hin]^  but  ate  lepanied  towards  the  east  by  the  denuded 


umi,  nut  are  jepanica 
le  erf  the  Weald,   The  il 


Lendim  fit 
Upper  Binhot  Sands. 
MTddlc  Bagihoi  Bedii 
psrt  Q^  Ixnmr  Bagahol 

Pan   of  Lower   BagsboC 
-   ■  ,      Lofldoa      CSy, 


aim 

Hai*tii!ri  Saiia. 
..  jdon  H  Ul  and  Barton  SlDdh 
and    Brackleaham    Beds  and   leaf 
shot      beds   <J    BoarfKnoutli  and 


wdRe^^ed^Th!;^      "«  «"■ 

Sands. 

Tbe  Thanec  ands  have  not  been  Tecognleed 
batln;  tbty  are  usually  pale  yeUow  and  grHniBZi 
of  clay  and  at  iho  base:  mlina  on  an  evenly 
chalk  ii  a  veiv  consiaiu  layer  of  Ereeo.caatedi 
Rinlpebblcs.     lluaniarinEfoiniBtian,biitf 

rkik  and  Reading  beds  (■«  Riaihiii 


unded  chalk 

develslinienc.   The 
— '-  --  itain  boih 


don  Clav  an  t 

-.,  _-  .-  ,-  ft.,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  wi 
[Duoacu  iiini  iKuiiles  Kt  In  sand ;  the  fossds  are  marine  and  estuar- 
Jne.  The  London  Clay,  yo  It.  thick,  is  a  marine  deposit  conaatifig 
of  blue  or  l^own  day  with  nndy  layefB  and  septarian  nodules;  ita 
equivalent  in  ttie  Hampshitr  aiEa  b  •oniellales  called  tbe  Bsnur 
Clsy,  well  eipoitcd  on  ihe  coast  of  Su»ei.  The  Basitut,  BtacElea- 
ham  and  Banon  beds  will  be  found  biiefiy  dacribed  under  ttaote 

in  DOrtbem  France  and 

le  of  t'iic  English  Weak! 


Croamg  the  Engliih  Chanod,  we  fini 
■Beloiuid  a  series  oT  deposits  identified  ii 
wiin  those  of  Ennland.  The  anticlinal  ri 
is  prolonted  a  on  to  the  co 


pur^y  local  ^ 


■in;  and  it  is  dear  that  at  tbe  lime  it 

ren  intimately  related  and  subject  to 
LOd  esluarinc  eonditiaiu.  Wlrhaseriea 
oini  to  point  it  Is  natural  that  maDy 
ive  nctived  distinctive  nanKi;  in  the 


Icaire  eronier,"  about  c 
id  dc:il  lilhologicaUv,  SI 


«.  -ra-p^-cTi;;! 

iH'jK-seJr, 

oeived  trade  names,  such  ss  "  Rockctte,"  "  Rqc^k,"  "  Banc  franc, ' 
'^BaBevert,"-Cli(ioait.""SaintNoin:  the  two  kxt  named  are 
doloniitic.  Belo* these  1imeetoncsareIheniLmmu!iiicBandsofCilis« 
aad  SoiUDAB.  The  Lower  Eocene  contains  the  Imtitic  piBalic  day 
'VfHt  flatlitm)  <f  Soiiaona  and  ebewherei  the  hmeMOBca  of  SiUy 
ind  Sdtaane  and  the  greenish  ^aucoidtic  sands  of  B^"^"*  Tbe 
elstive  position  of  ihe  above  tamatioas  with  respect  to  those  of 
Belgium  and  England  will  be  seen  fnm  the  table  oi  Eocene  strata. 

The  Eocene  denenu  ^  — ■' ^ ■""— ' '—' 

'  if  the  Anj^ 


at  inpoftant  feataiv 


,    Tbe  sea  in  wbicb  the  nummu 

jpicd  the  !4te  o(  an  enlaned  Medi — 

Ing  with  similar  waters  trdit  round  the  wotht 
Ddiid  not  only  in  southern  Eurtne.  iiickidini  all 
leece  and  Turkey  and  southern  Russia,  but  they 
In  northern  Africa.  A^  Minor.  P^estina,  and 


the  Alone _._ 

are  wcU  developed  in  ..v^- .— .  -,—  ........  ,»»»»,  -».. 

they  nay  be  lollowed  through  Persia,  Baluchistan,  India,  Into 
CMna,  Tibet,  Japan,  Sunatn,  Borneo  and  the  PhflinAiea:  The 
ui Anuhtie  iimcstonsa  are  freqacatly  hard  and  ciysmlliBb  espechUy 

...I J. —  1.^ —  L^^-  _..Lj^^-j  ,-  -■evalion  and  comprsiion  aa  \n 

f  sea,  or  from  16.000,  to  ao,ooo 
Be^es  being  a  wide-spread 

_._i  IB  Iflcnnr  several  thousand 

EcKtUiidi. 
"- bein^  formed  over  nam  o< 


re  diey  have  been  subject 

-  -]mral"'j£SB  ptiiJ 

fonaadna  the  aanunuUtie  Urn 


<t  Vnnn^um 


•r  northern  Alpine  r 


VOD  Gambd  bu  daaiSed  th 
li,  Ac)  u  (pDowt:— 

,  I  FlyKh  and  Vfcnnm  unditoiK,  wilh  younger  lum- 
')     DuUticUdi  Hud  Kliing  ETDiql. 
'KETU«ib«f  Btdi,  with  dldrr  numRiulitit  bedl. 
Ajuwa       „        Biirbos  Bcdi,  GrsMuiWa  wiUi  uiaU  auDUnu]ite& 
Tha  Hlriar  anxip  o(  nortluTq  Tiisl  miHaiiH  liinite  twdi  ol  ivat 
iopornocE.    1b  the  •ouchBu  and  S^  Alp>  tin  foUooiog  divUioiu 

Mkldk     ,.        NummulitlcliinBtonB,  thiMubdMiIan*. 

(  Ubuiaun    ilut    («    Prucocinc).    fanunlQlfcral 

""*'      "     1   lop  jjid  bmtom 

(   the  middk  oT  tlie  Kn». 
aninlind  iionlwniApcnninailH  EoctncH 
iMtd  by  Pnf.  FTSheo  into  as  upper  Buto 

IB  and  a  low»r  SoHMniiii  Kti«.    In  Ihe  iDid< 

the  npnaenaiivta  ol  the  FlyKh  and  Iht  Macigno- 
■mnaR  upwarda  o(  iy^ll.  Ihick.  [n  nonhern  / 
Builide  limcaloiKt  snd  vukWdmi  an  widely  ipn 
ponioaa  CDBuiriia  tlw  Liby*a  (roup  aad  tbe  tbalti  o 
Nila  (FliBdneB),  tbe  AlmUm  beda  at  Sobotra  a 

KoliMtaai  aiHB  of  Enpt  Ii  a  KprcieBUtive  ol  t)i 
ucb  oC  the  n7  African  Edihw  canMliia  pho«pti«i« 
Miata  o(  Eocsw  »ge  ait  citeiulvtly  devalofied ;  in  i 
Raidlmt  bedi,  1500  id  nxn  fl.,  coiniatin^ci  diyiw 

ssi 


'oiime  bedi,  frTtb-vateT  i 


Viku.Bdth 

SSinur  lerin  ■[  Ihe  STnila  3 ..-,  .  —  . 

•nbdividnl  inco  tbe  Kanoli  grnup  aadthe  Danhsi  „.- 
S«bi(liB  peuo  at  the  b«.  ^nealh  the  tbicf  nunimii 
lliniilliin  si  Ibe  Sole  RanEI  ai      "^   ' ■■ ' ' 

iively  develojwd  round  fhe  coai 

The'Krie.'in  A^toi^,  which 

Upper  Jaduanian,  White  limei 


.  „_,     ICMdaianiiSandiandUrnttei. 
"""     J  Mid«yan  ot  Clayton  formation.  In 
The  above  aiuxeailaa  b  not  [ully  rejnaentnl : 


and  C^ROT 


■e  Pacific  teiUl  imuiiie  lormatKini  grt  found  m  Cnfifomi 
ticb  art  the  Tejon  icriea  with  hgnite  and  oil;  lb 
H  of  S.  CHhfDmia  (7000  ft),  pan  a(  Ihe  Plioder 
aena  ot  the  ^nta  Cruz  Mountaiiu.  tbe  Pululd.  Ty«.  Aiaio  an 
Coefedo  beib— vith  coalr-in  Oregon.  In  tbe  Pugel  (ormiiioa  c 
Waihinpon  w»  have  a  peat  Kriea  of  ledimjnt.,  tancly  ol  brackii 
water  origin,  and  in  parte  coal-bcuring.  Tlie  total  Ihlclineu  of  thi 
fMrnttion  hu  bees  eMimled  at  »,ooo  It.  (it  may  prove  to  bo  lei 
than  Ibii),  tail  il  li  probable  (hat  only  the  lemx  pordoa  ia  of  Eocen 

-—     *'-  — —  ■-' — '- '  "■■-  "  Aderican- Eocene  dtpoaiii  ar 

ke  adjacent  weKcm  pla^^^  i 


of  (he  K.  A 

(."nm^  Ne^tHka.  Culondo,  (tcTflbey'iiin 
V  no*  BLTJcily  ayiKhmnoui,  there  ia  coni 
?raJly  recogaiaed  ai 


placiBt  tben  in  th 
diviii^  or  groupa 


,  j*S 


GroBp,  loafi.  01 


faiaKli  Gtoupi 
ToneioB  Croup,  }oo : 


ft.  (?-CUi- 

nft.' 
[t.9-Cli 


ZanaJFi 

IViplateiltii, 
IVmaullitr 


>  South  of  the  Uinta  Mta.  ia  Utah. 
tWI«irlnrliiWyonin(. 


*  Fort  BiidEer  Baain. 


The  FDrt  Udon  bedi  of  I 
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iJy  are  equivaleal  to  the  Mid- 
[n  ihoae  IcDown  «a  Arapahoe, 


lystemL  Then  is,  howevcc.  a  majlKd  uacanfotmity  b< 
Eoceno  Telhicids  or  San  Uiiud  and  PoiHIi  Canyon  lor 

Many  local  aapecla  of  Eocene  lOckl  have  received  flper 

plHced  in  the  Eocene  aerio-  Such  aie  tha  CiarHi  farm. 
EoceiEt  of  (he  John  Day  buin,  Oreton,  the  Pinyon  cai 
ol   Velkmvtane  Park,  tbe  Sp^ina  coflglonieiate  ol  Ma 


Ihii  age  octiu  in  Central  and  S.  Amcnca  (Paiaconia.Mcedlan 
riu~8raiD.  Chik.  Aigentina).  In  S.  Auatratin  Tand  In  the  Ci 
uilcaliAn  Bight).  Ncw^Zuland,  in.S^nloui  Istind  near  Urali 


n  Crecnbnd,  Bear 


Mohiccji.  JhJfJMiinB.  ti 

Organic  Li/c  1/  tht  Bcant  Prrhi.—Ai  It  has  been  ohacrved 
above,  tbe  name  Eocene  vas  (fven  lo  this  period  on  the  gronnd 


notcvortbycbangeislbeenrfreabKnceof  ammonofda,  Ihe  group 
prhich  Ihroughout  the  Mesozcnc  ctti  hnd  taken  so  prominent  a 
place,  b  Lit  disj  ppcared  compTcIclyvnththc  close  of  the  Crclaceoua. 
Nauiilofds  ircre  more  abundant  than  Ihey  are  af  present,  but 
as  a  whole  the  Cephalopods  look  a  more  subordinaie  part 
than  Ibcy  had  done  in  previoin  penoda.  On  Ihe  other  hand, 
Ganeropoda  and  Peli:0'podj  found  in  the  ntzinerous  shalfoir  seas 
a  very  juilable  mvlronmeni  and  flourished  eiceedingly,  and 
(heir  ibclli  are  often  preserved  in  a  stale  of  great  perfeclion 
and  in  enonnous  numbers.  Of  (he  Casleropod  genera  CtHlthm 
with  its  ejtuarini  and  lagoonal  forms  Pslanado,  PeUml^opsis, 
Itc.,  ii  very  chaiactciislic;  SoilrOarla,  Yalula,  Funis,  Pltart- 
luma,  Cmul,  Tyfhii,  may  also  be  dted.  Cariliiim,  Vcnrrkariia, 
Craisalttta,  CorMcmyi,  Cjlhera,  Lvdna,  Aramia,  Oitiia  are  a 
lew  of  Ihe  tnnny  Pilecypod  genera.  Echfnoderms  were  repte- 
lented  by  abundant  sea-urchins,  EcMialamfas,  Lfnlhie,  Oxd- 
tlypfO,  &e.  Corals  flourished  on  Ihe  numerous  reefs  and  ap- 
proiimaled  to  modem  forms  ( Trnriiwsilie.  Dtndnplr^ii).  But 
by  fat  Ibe  most  ahundinl  marine  organisms  were  the  fommiid- 
fera  which  Bourished  in  the  warm  seas  in  countless  myriadi 
Foremost  among  these  are  the  Nummulila,  which  by  Iheir 
eitraordlnary  numetica!  dcvehipment  and  great  siw,  as  well  as 
by  their  wide  distribution,  (iemand  special  reeognitiOB.  Many 
other  genera  of  almost  eqnat  importance  as  rock  builders,  Uved 
at  the  same  time :  OrlhophrapKi.  Opcmlrna,  Anilma,  OrUftlilri, 
UiUaltt,  Ahnlina,  Ctuslacel smefalrly  abundant  (Xmrie^ifr, 
Parliinui),  and  most  of  Ihe  orders  and  many  Fainrlics  of  modem 

When  we  turn  to  the  higher  (ottns  of  life,  the  tcpllles  and 

of  the  Eocene  and  those  periods  which  preceded  and  succeeded 
it.  The  great  group  ol  Saurian  reptilea,  whose  members  bad 
held  dominion  on  land  and  sea  during  most  of  tbe  Mesoiok 
lime,  had  completely  dfsapfieared  by  the  be^nning  of  Ibe 
Eocene^  in  their  place  pbcental  mammals  ni»  ie  thejr  appearance 
and  rapidly  beoune  Ibe  dominant  gnnip.  Among  tbt  early 
Eocene  mammals  no  trace  can  be  found  of  the  numerous  and 
dearly-marked  orders  wfth  which  we  are  faraiffar  to-day ;  instead 
we  find  obscurely  dfffcrentiaEed  forms,  which  cannot  he  fitted 
without  violeme  into  any  of  the  modem  ordcrsi  Hie  early 
plar«ntal  mauunals  were  generalired  types  (with  certain  ntm- 
placental  chancten)  wilh  potenlialilies  for  rapid  dlTetgence 
and  development  in  the  dircclfon  of  tbe  more  qxdalised  modem 
orders,    lliui,  the  CreodoDU  foitiliadoweil  t^  Caitiivon,  lit 
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EON  DE  BEAUMONT 


K  o(  Sunt-Oucn 


Sandt  of  Monetom 


Binon  bolt. 
Vppa  Bafilul 


Uiaa  Group  ind 


Biukkihaia  aad    Boui 
Uom  Bapbot  auk. 


NuniBuUtlc      HHi 

Sdhdu  ind  SiDdi  of 
CuiK  tod  Aicy- 


FUrIc  Clay  lad  lignili 


SucbelMiaK 

FtvMc. 
FIiDdoi  Clay. 


Oldluvea  bedi. 
Woolirkh  and  Radina  bi 


J^l 


Unitatoixi  of  Rilly  and 
Saadi  of  Ritly  and  Bi 


Sandi    «(    Ond- 

LADd^nKH      tufl- 
Maili'oC  Cdindtn 


^  s 

1 1 


Vaaauh  Gro^"' 


TwRJoa&wp 


PuarooCromfc 


Coodylartbn  presaged  tin  herbivonnu  group*;  but  before  the 
due  of  this  period,  k>  favounble  were  the  ooDditkuu  of  Ure 
lo  a  rapid  evolution  of  typo,  Ihftt  molt  of  Ihe  great  irdtri  had 
becD  clearly  dcGncd,  though  Done  of  Ilie  Eocene  foers  are  Kill 
eilant.  Among  the  early  carnivorea  were  jlriMcym.i'iiJtuiniif'u, 
AmUytlmu,  HyoKtodtti,  CyHDdM,  Prmrera,  PaUui/dii.  The 
primitive  dof-like  fonni  did  not  appear  uDlil  late  in  tlie  period, 
in  Europe;  and  true  cati  did  not  arrive  until  bter,  tbou^  ihey 
vere  rrprtaenied  by  Eiuinilui  in  the  Vpptt  Eocene  of  Fiance. 
The  primitive  ungulatea  (Condylarths)  were  generalized  forms 
iriih  Bve  effective  toes,  eiempUfied  in  Pkauuattui.  The  gross 
Amblypoda,  with  five-toed  stumpy  feet  {CBtyfkniait),  were 
ptominent  in  the  early  Eocene;  palticillatly  striking  foimi 
were  the  Dinacaatida;  Dinectrai,  with  Ihtee  pain  of  barns  or 
protuberances  on  its  massive  skult  and  a  pail  of  t  ~ 
leeLh  projecting  dowtiwards;  Tinoi- 
pkadon^  kc.  r  these  ciephantiae  creatu 
abundant  In  Ihe  Eocene  deposits  of  weiiem  America,  a 
before  the  close  of  the  period.    The  divergence  ol  the 

idnotgetbeyon 


wbose  remains  ai 


ii-loed,bessn]a  this  period,  but  the  fon 


e  Lophiodoats:  tapirs  were  foreshadowed  by 
Syilcmadan  and  limilsc  forms  {Pdaatkaium,  PaltfUtkoiumy, 
the  petcary-like  Hyrainlkoiitm  was  a  forerunner  of  (he  hone, 
HyTockiniu  was  a  primitive  rhiuocenx.  The  evolulion  of  the 
korse  Ihrouf^  such  forms  as  HyratoUitrium,  Faiyialc/ikiii, 
Baliiptui,  &c,  appears  to  have  proceeded  along  pattllel  Hnea 


later.  Ancestral  deer  were  representol  by  Duliab<iru,  A  mplii- 
(rofufiii  and  others,  while  many  inuil  hog-like  [orms  existed 
{Diflttia,  Eakyaa,  Hyoftlamai,  HemacadM).  The  primitive 
Mock  of  the  carnel  group  developed  Id  N.  America  in  late  Eocene 
time  and  sent  branches  into  S.  America  and  Eurasia.  The 
t  this  period  (Gan- 


>  Bartonien  from  BanoD,  Englsud. 

Lutf  tien      „  Lutetia  ■  [Ua. 

YprWeA      „  YpRs.  Flaaders. 

Laadtnien   „  Laoden,  Bdcium. 

Tfianetia    „  The  Ills  of  T^air 
SpaniacicB  „ 
U^esr- 


inta);  the  rodents  (Tdiodontia)  attsined  a  large  size  for 
mbss  of  this  group,  t^.  TiiloJiVHim.  The  Insectivores  had 
cene  forerunneta,  and  (he  Lemuroids — probable  ancestors 
the  apes— were  forms  of  grttt  Inlerest,  Anaplsmirtlnit, 
Utcriisycpi,  Seltnikyiu,  UUrodvurM,  CKnopiAeclis■;'tvta■^ilt 
'^    sceans  were  well  represented  by  Ztn^odtn  and  others. 

he  non-placcntal  mammals  altbou^  abundant  were  taking  ■ 

mdary  place;  Diddpkyt,  the  primitive  opomum,  Is  note. 

thy  on  account  of.ils  wide  gco^phfcal  range. 

mong  the  birds,  the  large  flightless  forms,   Eupltromu, 

Gaslomis,  were  prominent,  and  many  others  were  pKscnt,  soch 

itral  forms  of  our  modem  gulls,  albafnoes,  herons, 

buzzards,  eagles,  owls,  quails,  pkivers.     Reptiles  were  poorly 

represented,  with  the  eiception  of  crocodilian*,  tonoises,  turiJcs 

id  some  large  ■"■'r** 

The  flora  of  the  Eocene  period,  although  full  of  interest,  does 
It  convey  the  impression  of  newness  that  is  afforded  by  Ihe 
una  of  Ihe  period.  The  reason  {or  thia  differenCA  is  this: 
le  newer  £ora  bad  been  introduced  and  had  developed  to  a 
rnsidenble  extent  In  the  Cretaceous  period,  and  thete  Is  no 
sharp  hieak  between  the  Son  of  the  earlier  and  that  of  the  liter 
period;  in  both  we  find  a  mixed  asiemb]age.^what  we  should 
ard  as  trc^ical  palms,  growing  side  by  side  with  mild- 
le  tree*.  Early  Eocene  plants  in  N.  Europe,  oaks, 
chestnuts  (Castanea),  laurels.  Indicate  a  more  temperate 
than  cxisled  in  Middle  Eocene  when  in  Ihe  Iile  of  Wight, 
lire  and  the  adjacent  pocIioDS  of  Ihe  conllnenl,  paltni, 
inamon  flourishsd  along  with  the  cactu*,  n*gnolia, 
sequoia,  cypress  and  ferns.  The  late  Eocene  Ion  of  Europe 
Auilnlula. 
■-  ■  ih  ed..  1906). 


See  A.  dg  L«p|»nnt,  TimU  ■' 
•hich  cootalDS  a  nod  Bensfal  ai 
•dnncet  lo  oiWnal  papers.  , 
rHu  rnitrick  S.  Stmarii  CMi 
muta  n  UHBriMlMmtnm  { 
L  D.  Harris,  "  A  Reviilon  nt  w 
.  X.,  iMj-iSM:  W.  B.  Cli 


as 


Bruullini    „     Brussels, 
PanWIiea  "■       " 


tSS£ 


published  anaiully  by  the  sodoy. 

BOH  DB  BBAimoirT.  Csuui  Gnoviivi  tomsK  AvavtrK 
Amif  TUoTHfi  b'  (ijiS-iSio),  comoionJy  kno#B  a*  the 
Catvunx  d'Eon,  FrCDch  political  adventurer,  famous  for  ihe 
lupposed  mystery  o[  his  sei,  was  bom  near  Tonnerre  in  Bur- 
gundy, on  the  7tb  of  Ociober  i ;  iS.  He  vris  Ihe  son  ol  an  advocate 
of  good  position,  and  after  a  distinguished  course  of  study  at  the 
CdligcManrin  he  became  a  doctor  of  law  by  special  dispcDsatioD 
'    '     I  tlw  HtBal  ago,  and  adopted  bia  lathii's  ptaU^kn^  B» 
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DCgAn  iiiMiiy  ivoK^f  ■  QQiniiMiOT  to  rraNBY 
mnd  attiactad  notSce  as  a  pofitkal  vritar  by  two  voAt  on 
financfal  and  odmloislvative  <|uestioos,  wfakh  hopidblished  in  his 
twenty-ftfth  y«ar.  Hit  teputatkNi  incrMMd  k>  npkfly  that  in 
17^  htwas,  on  the  rfcomawndatiop  of  LoulaFiaiyBb,  prince  of 
Contiy  entxiBtad  by  Loois  XV.  (who  had  oiiginaly  started  his 
^seaet''loidgnpolicy--M.  by  nnditdoeedagenu  behind  the 
Jm^  «f  hitndnittfln-HB&vonrof  thepnnce  of  Conti't  ambition 
to  be  king  of  Poland)  with  a  secret  nuMion  to  the  court  of  Ruaiia. 
It  wat  on  this  occasion  that  he  is  sakt  for  the  lint  time  to  have 
aisnmed  the  dress  of  a  woman,  inth.  the  oonnivanoe,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  the  French  oonrt.^  In  this  disgoiae  he  obtained  the 
appeintaeat  of  reader,  to  the  emprcBsEliaabeth^and  wonherover 
endre^  to  the  views  of  hb  royal  master,  with  whom  he  nutin- 
tained  a  secset  concspondence  during  the  whole  of  his  diplomatic 
career.  After  a  year's  absence  he  returned  to  Farb  to  be 
immediate^  charged  with  a  second  miaaion  to  St  Petersburg, 
in  which  he  figured  in  his  trae  aez,  and  as  brother  of  the  reader 
wpfao  had  been  at  the  Russian  court  the  year  before.  He  played 
an  in^jortant  pact  in  the  negotiations  between  the  courts  of 
Russia,  Austria  and  Fiance  during  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
For  these  diplomatic  services  he  was  rewarded  with  the  decora- 
tion of  the  grand  croes  of  St  Louis.  In  1759  he  served  with  the 
French  army  on  the  Rhine  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  marshal  de 
Bn^e,  and  was  wounded  during  the  campaign.  He  had  held 
for  some  years  previously  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  military  exercises,  puticu- 
larly  in  fencing.  In  1762,  on  the  return  of  the  due  de  Nivemais, 
d'Eon,  who  had  been  secretary  to  his  embassy,  was  appointed  his 
successor,  first  as  resident  agent  and  then  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  He  had  not  been  long 
In  this  positkm  when  lie  k>st  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  cfakfly, 
according  to  bis  own  account,  through  the  adverse  tnHnence  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was  Jeak>us  of  him  as  a  secret 
iCorrespoodent  of  the  kmg.  Superseded  by  count  de  Guerchy, 
d'Eon  showed  his  irritatibn  by  denying  the  genuineness  of  the 
letter  of  appointment,  and  by  raising  an  action  against  Guerchy 
for  an  attempt  to  poison  him.  Guerdqr,  on  -the  other  hand, 
Imd  pKvkrasly  commenced  an  action  against  d'Eon  lor  libel, 
founded  on  the  publication  by  the  latter  of  certain  state  docu- 
ments of  which  he  had  possesion  in  his  official  capacity.  Both 
parties  succeeded  in  so  ftir  as  a  true  bill  was  found  against 
Guerchy  for  the  attempt  to  murder,  though  by  pleading  his 
privilege  as  ambassador  he  escaped  a  trial,  and  d'Eon  was  found 
gmlty  of  the  libeL  Failing  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called 
on,  he  was  outlawed.  For  some  years  alterwards  he  lived  in 
obs^ffity,  appearing  in  public  chiefly  at  fencing  matches^ 
During  this  period  rumours  as  to  the  sei  of  d'Eon,  originating 
probably  in  the  story  of  his  first  residence  at  St  Petersburg  as  a 
female,  began  to  exdte  public  interest.  In  1 774  he  published  at 
Amsterdam  a  book  called  Lts  Loiiwt  du  Ckaalier  d'Eon,  which 
stimulated  gossip.  Bets  were  frequently  laid  on  the  subject, 
and  an  action  raised  before  Lord  Mansfield  in  1777  for  the  re- 
covery of  one  of  these  bets  brought  the  question  to  a  judicial 
decision,  by  which  d'Eon  wss  declared  a  female.  A  month  after 
-Uie  trial  he  returned  to  France,  having  received  permission  to  do 
so  as  the  result  o|  negotiations  in  which  Beaumarchais  was  em- 
ployed as  agent.  The  conditions  were  that  he  was  to  deliver  up 
certain  state  doctunenta  in  his  possession,  and  to  wear  the  dress 
of  a  female.  The  reason  for  the  latter  of  these  stipulations  has 
never  been  deariy  explained,  but  he  complied  with  it  to  the 
dose  of  bis  life.  In  1784  he  received  permission  to  visit  London 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  his  library  and  other  property. 
He  did  not,  however,  return  to  France,  though  after  the  Revolu- 
tion he  sent  a  letter,  using  the  name  of  Madame  d'Eon,  in  which 
he  offered  to  serve  in  the  republican  army.  He  continued  to 
dress  as  a  lady,  and  took  part  in  fencing  matdies  with- success, 
though  at  last  in  1796  he  was  badly  hurt  in  one.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  32nd  of  May  x8io.  During  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  he  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  small  pension  from  George  IIL 


ysitrieStm, ; 
rejected. 


A  post-Mortam  wmmfnation  of  tht  bodjy  condusivdy  established 
the  fact  that  d'Eon  was  a  maiL 

The  beat  aaodera  accoonta  am  In  the  due  de  Broglie's  £#  Stcni 
dm  rn  (1888);  Captain  I.  Buchan  Telfer's  ^ofic*  Career  of  tkg 
ClmaUer  d'Em  (1888);  Octave  Hombenr  and  Femand  Touaselia, 
Le  Chevalier  SEon  (1904) ;  and  A.  Lang's  Bisiorkal  Mysteries  (1904I. 

SdTVOf,  i6Z8BF,  BAEON(i8iar-i87x),  Hungarian  writer  and 
statesmai^  the  son  of  Baron  Ignacz  EotvOs  and  the  baroness 
Lilian,  was  bom  at  Buda  on  the  13th  of  September  1813.  After 
an  excellent  education  he  entered  the  dvil  service  as  a  vice- 
notary,  and  was  early  introduced  to  political  life  by  his  father. 
He  also  spent  many  years  in  western  Europe,  assiTnilati'ng  the 
new  ideas  both  literary  and  political,  and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  leaders  of  the  Romantic  school  On  his  return  to 
Hungary  he  wrote  his  first  political  work.  Prison  Reform;  and 
at  the  diet  of  1839-1840  he  made  a  great  impression  by  his 
eloquence  and  learning.  One  of  his  first  speeches  (pubUsbed, 
with  additional  matter,  in  1841)  warmly  advocated  Jewish 
emancipation.  Siibsequently,  in  the  columns  of  the  Pesti  Hirlap, 
£6tvte  disseminated  his  progressive  ideas  farther  afidd,  his 
standpoint  being  that  the  necessary  reforms  could  only  be 
carried  out  administrativdy  by  a  responsible  and  purdy  national 
government.  The  same  sentiments  pervade  his  novd  The 
Village  Notary  (1844-1846),.  one  of  the  classics  of  the  Magyar 
literature,  as  wdl  as  in  the  less  notable  romance  Hungary  in 
I $14,  and  the  comedy  Long  live  Equality!  In  1842  he  married 
Anna  Rosty,  but  his  happy  domestic  life  did  not  interfere  with 
his  public  career.  He  was  now  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  writers  and  politicians  of  Hungaiy,  while  the  chann 
of  iiis  oratory  was  such  that,  whenever  the  archduke  palatine 
Joseph  desired  to  have  a  full  attendance  in  the  House  of  Mag- 
nates, he  called  upon  EOtvtfs  to  address  it.  The  February 
revolution  of  1848  was  the  complete  triumph  of  EdtvOs*  ideas, 
and  he  hdd  the  portfolio  of  public  worship  and  instruction  in  the 
first  responsible  Hungarian  ministry.  But  his  influence  extended 
far  beyond  his  own  department;  £0tv4)s,  De&k  and  Ssech^nyi 
rq>resented  the  pacific,  moderating  influence  in  the  coundlof 
ministers,  but  when  the  premier,  Batthyiny,  resigned,  Etttvtfs, 
in  despair,  retired  for  a  time  to  Munich.  Yet,  though  withdrawn 
from  the  tempests  of  the  War  of  Independence,  he  continued  to 
serve  his  country  with  his  pen.  HhJnguencaejf'ikeJUiUmg  Ideas 
of  Ike  zglk  Century  on  the  State  (Pest,  i85i-x8s4t  German  editions 
at.  Vienna  and  Ldpzig  the  same  year)  pro^nindly  influenced 
literature  and  public  opinion  in  Hungary.  On  his  fetum  home^ 
in  185  r,  he  kept  resohitdy  aloof  from  all  poUtical  movements, 
In  1859  he  published  The  Guarantees  of  tke  Power  and  Unity  ^ 
Austria  (Ger.  ed.  Leipzig,  same  year),  in  which  he  tried  to  arrive 
at  a  compromise  between  personal  mdon  and  ministerial  responsi- 
bility on  the  one  hand  and  centralization  on  the  other.  After  the 
Italian  war,  however,  such  a  halting-place  was  regarded  as  in- 
adequate by  the  majority  of  the  nation.  In  the  diet  of  x86i 
Edtvas  was  one  of  the  most  k^al  followers  of  I>e6k,  and  his 
speech  in  favour  of  the  "  Address  "  (see  DsAk,  Francis)  made 
a  greatimpressionat  Vienna.  The  enforced  calm  which  prevailed 
during  the  next  few  years  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  once 
more  to  literature,  and;  in  1866,  he  was  dected  president  of  the 
Hungarian  academy.  In  the  dieta  of  1865  and  1867  he  fought 
sealously  by  the  side  of  De&k,  with  whose  policy  he  now  com* 
pletdy  associated  himself.  On  the  formation  of  the  Andr&asy 
cabinet  (Feb.  1867)  he  once  more  accepted  the  portfolio  of  public 
worship  and  education,  being  the  only  one  of  the  ministers  of 
1848  who  thus  returned  to  office.  He  had  now,  at  last,  the 
opportunity  of  realizing  the  ideals  of  a  lifetime.  That  very  year 
the  diet  passed  his  bill  lor  the  emandpation  of  the  Jews;  though 
his  further  efforts  in  the  direction  of  religious  liberty  were  less 
successful,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Catholks.  But  his 
greatest  achievement  was  the  National  Schools  Act,  the  most 
complete  system  of  education  provided  for  Hungary  since  the 
days  of  Maria  Theresa.  Good  Catholic  though  he  waa  (in  matters 
of  religion  he  bad  been  the  friend  and  was  the  diadple  of  Mont^ 
alembert),  £5tv0s  looked  with  dlsfavoio'  on  the  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility  promulgated  in  1870,  and  when  t&  bisbdp  of 
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Feh6rWbr  prodahned  it,  E8tv«8  dted  Um  to  appear  at  the  capUd 
ad  audi«$idwn  verbum  regium.  He  was  a  constant  defender  of 
the  compontioB  with  Austria  {Aiis^ckh}tiUMd  durioc  theabsence 
of  Andiissy  used  to  preside  over  the  council  of  ministers;  but 
the  labours  of  the  last  few  years  were  too  much  for  his  failing 
health,  and  he  died  at  Pest  on  the  and  of  February  187 1.  On  the 
3rd  of  Hay  1879  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  at  Pest  in  the  square 
which  bea^  fa£s  name. 

EdtvOs  occupied  as  prominent  a  place  in  Hungarian  literature 
as  in  Hungarian  poKtics.  His  peodiarity,  both  as  a  politician 
and  as  a  statesman,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  true  philosopher, 
a  philosopher  at  heart  as  well  as  in  theory;  and  in  his  poems  and 
novels  he  clothed  in  artistic  forms  all  the  great  ideas  for  which 
he  contended  in  soda!  and  political  life.  The  best  of  his  verses 
arc  to  be  found  in  his  ballads,  but  his  poems  are  insignificant 
compared  with  his  romances.  It  was  The  Carthusians,  jmtten 
on  the  occasion  of  the  floods  at  Pest  In  1838,  that  first  took  the 
public  by  storm.  The  Magyar  novel  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
being  chiefly  represented  by  the  historico-epics  of  JdakL  E5tv5s 
first  modernized  It,  giving  prominence  in  his  pages  to  current 
sodal  problems  and  political  aspirations.  The  famous  Viliage 
Notary  came  still  nearer  to  actual  life,  while  Hungary  in  1514, 
in  which  the  terrible  Dozsa  Jacquerie  (see  Dozsa)  is  so  vividly 
described,  is  especially  Interesdng  because  it  rightly  attributes 
the  great  national  catastrophe  of  Moh4cs  to  the  blind  selfishness 
of  the  Magyar  nobility  and  the  intense  sufferings  of  the  people. 
Yet,  as  already  stated,  all  these  books  are  written  with  a  moral 
purx>ose,  and  their  somewhat  involved  and  diificult  st^  is, 
nowadays  at  any  rate,  a  trial  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  easy,  brilliant  and  lively  novels  of  J6kai. 

The  best  edition  of  E6tv6s'  collected  works  is  that  of  1801,  in 
17  vols.  Corapararivdy  few  of  his  wrkinn  have  been  translated, 
but  there  are  a  good  English  version  (London,  iSjo)  and  numerous 
German  versions  of  The  Village  Notary,  while  The  Emancipation 

ft  the  Jews  has  been  translated  into  Italian  and  German  (Pest,  1841- 
842),  and  a  German  translation  of  Hungary  in  1514,  under  the  title 
of  I>er  Bauemkrieg  in  Ungam  was  published  at  Pfest  in  iSso. 

See  A.  Bkn,  Life  and  AH  of  Baron  Joseph  Ediit^s  (Hung:)  (Buda- 
pest, 1902);  Zoltan  Fcrenczi,  Baron  Joseph  Edtvds  (Hung.)  (Buda- 
pest, 1903)  [this  is  the  best  biographyl;  and  M.  Berkovics, 
BaroH  Joseph  Eotuos  and  the  French  Lttertiture  (Hung.)  (Budapest, 
1904).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BPAIII1I0NDA8  {e.  418-362),  Theban  general  and  sUtesman, 
bom  about  418  B.a  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  family.  For 
his  education  be  was  chiefly  indebtod  to  Lysis  of  Tarentum,  a 
Pythagorean  exile  who  bad  found  refuge  with  his  lather  Polynmis. 
He  first  comes  into  notice  in  the  attack  upon  Mantineia  in  385, 
when  hef  ought  onthe  Spartan  ddeand  saved  the  Hfe  of  his  future 
colleague  Pelopidas.  In  his  youth  Epaminondaa  took  little 
part  in  pubGc  affairs;  be  hdd  ak>of  from  the  political  assassina- 
tions which  preceded  the  Theban  insurrection  ol  379.  But  in  the 
following  campaigns  against  SparU  be  rendered  good  service  in 
organising  the  Theban  defence.  In.  yjt  he  teptcsented  Thebes 
at  the  congress  in  Sparta,  and  by  hb  refusal  to  surrender  the 
Boeotian  dties  under  Theban  control  prevented  the  condusion 
of  a  gmeral  peace.  In  the  ensidng  campaign  he  OGsnmaaded 
the  Boeotian  army  whith  niet  the  Pdoponnesian  levy  at  Leoctra, 
and  by  a  brilliant  victory  on  this  site,  due  mainly  to  his  daring 
hinovations  in  the  tacrics  of  the  heavy  in&ntry,  established  at 
once  the  predominance  of  Thebes  anxmg  the  land-powers  of 
Greece  and  his  own  fame  as  the  greatest  and  most  original  of 
Greek  generals.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Pdoponnesian  states 
which  armed  against  Sparta  in  consequence  of  this  battle, 
Epaminondas  hi  370  led  a  large  host  into  Laconia;  though 
unable  to  capture  Sparta  he  ravaged  its  territory  and  dealt  a 
lasting  blow  at  Sparta's  predominance  in  Pdoponnesus  by  liber- 
ating the  Messenians  and  rebtdlding  thdr  capital  at  Messene. 
Accused  on  his  return  to  Thebes  of  having  exceeded  the  term  of 
his  command,  he  made  good  his  defence  and  was  re-dected 
boeotardi.  In  369  he  forced  the  Isthmus  lines  and  secured 
Sicyxm  for  Thebes,  but  gained  no  considerable  successes.  In  the 
following  year  he  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  Thessaly,  and 
upon  bdng  reinstated  in  command  contrived  the  safe  retreat 
of  the  Theban  army  from  a  difficult  positioo.    Rettmnng'td 


Tfaeasily  test  year  at  the  head  «f  an  amQr  be  procved  Urn 
Ubetation  of  Pdopidaa  fr^m  the  tyiaat  Alexander  ol  PheraA 
witbout  strikii«  a  blow.  In  his  third  ovcditktt  (3M)  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Epaminondas  agaia  duded  the  Isthmus  garrison -and 
won  over  the  Acfaaeans  to  the  Thebaa  alliance.  Tvniuig  his 
attention  to  t&e  growing  maritime  power  of  Atheos,  Epaminondae 
next  equipped  a  fleet  of  xoo  triremes,  and  during  a  <3niise  to  the 
Propontis  detadied  eeveni  states  foom.  the  Athetdan  con- 
federacy. When  sitfxeqaent  nwnpHfationi  threatened  the 
position  of  Thebet  in  Fekipoimesiis  be  again  mustered  a  large 
army  in  order  to  crush,  the  newly  formed  Spartan  kague  {j^a^ 
After  some  masteriy  operationB  between  Sparta  and  Mantineia, 
by  which  he  nearly  captured  both  these  towns,  he  engaged  in  a 
dedsfive  battle  on  the  latter  site,  and  by  his  vigoeeus  shock 
tactics  gained  a  complete  victory  over  his  opponents  (fm 
Maittineia).  Epaminoodas  Umeelf  received  a  severe  wound 
during  the  combat,  and  died  seoa  after  the  issue  was  deddeiL 

His  title  to  fame  festo  mainfy  on  his  brilliant  qualitks  both 
as  a  strategist  and  as  a  tactician;  his  influence  on  nnlitary  a«t 
in  Greece  was  of  the  greatest.  For  the  purity  and  uprightness 
of  his  diaracter  he  likewise  stood  in  high  repute;  his  culture  and 
doquence  equalled  the  falgfaest  Attic  standard.  In  poUtics  his 
chief  achievement  was  the  final  overthnow  of  Sparta^  predomin- 
ance hi  the  Pdopenatfe;  as  a  eonstnictive  statesman  hedis|dayed 
no  special  talent,  and  the  lofty  panrHeUenic  ambitions  which  are 
imputed  to  him  at  any  rate  never  found  a  practical  expression. 

Cornelius  NqMs,  vHa  Epaminondae;  DiQdorus  xv.  S3-8S; 
Xenoohon,  HeUmica,  vii. ;  L.  Pomtow.  Das  LAen  des  Epaminondof 
(Berlin,  1870) ;  vOn  Stein,  Geschichte  aer  spartaniscken  und  ihMotu- 
scken  Hegemonie  (Dorpat,  1884),  pp.  123  sqq. ;  H.  Swoboda  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa.  Realencydopddie,  v.  pt.  3  (^uttgait,  1905).  pp.  2674-3707; 
also  Army  :  History,  f  6.  <M.  O.  B.  Cf.) 

BPARCH*  an  official,  a  governor  of  a  province  of  Roma* 
Greece,  faupxo**  whose  title  was  equivalent  to,  or  represented 
that  of  the  Roman  pra^ettus.  The  area  of  his  administiatioo 
was  called  an  ^lardiy  (brapx^a).  The  term  survives  as  one  oC 
the  administiative  units  of  modem  Greece,  the  country  being 
divided  into  nomardiies,  subdivided  into  eparchies,  again  sub- 
divided into  demardues  (see  (^estCB:  lacd  Adems^lstraHoni, 
"  Eparch  "  and  "  eparchy  "  arealso  used  in  the  Russian  OrthodoK 
Church  for  a  bishop  and  his  diocese  respectively. 

BPAULERB  (a  French  word,  from  ipasde,  a  shoulder), 
properiy  a  shoulder-piece,  and  so  appfled  to  the  shoulder-knot  of 
ribbon  to  which  a  scapuhiry  was  attached,  worn  by  members  of  a 
religious  order.  The  military  usage  was  probably  derived  fiom 
the  metal  plate  (tpatdiire)  which  protected  the  shoulder  in  the 
ddensive  armour  of  the  z6th  century.  It  waa  first  used  merely 
as  a  shoulder  knot  to  fasten  the  baldric,  and  the  application  of 
it  to  mark  distinctive  grades  of  rank  was  begun  in  France  at  the 
suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Charles  Louis  Auguste  Foaquet,  due  de 
BeDe-Isle,  in  1759.  In  modem  times  it  always  appears  as  a 
shoulder  <Mmament  for  military  and  naval  uniforms.  At  first  it 
consisted  merdy -of  a  fringe  hanging  from  the  end  of  theshoulder- 
strap  or  cord  over  the  sleeve,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  i8tb 
century  it  became  a  solid  ornament,  consisting  of  a  flat  shoulder- 
piece,  extended  beyond  the  point  ci  the  shoulder  Into  an  oval 
plate,  from  the  edge  of  whkh  hangs  a  thick  fringe,  in  the  case  of 
officers  of  gold  or  silver.  The  epaulette  Is  worn  in  the  British 
navy  by  officers  above,  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant;  in  the  army 
it  ceased  to  be  worn  about  1855.  It  is  wom  by  officers  in  the 
United  States  navy  above  tiie  rank  of  ensign;  since  187s  it  is 
only  wom  by  general  officers  in  the  army.  In  most  other 
countries  epaulettes  are  worn  by  officers,  and  in  the  Frencb- 
army  by  the  men  also,  with  a  fringe  of  worsted,  various  dis- 
tinctions of  shape  and  colour  being  observed  between  ranks, 
coips  and  arms  of  tiie  service.  The  "  scale  "  2s  similar  to  the 
epaulette,  but  has  no  fringe. 

tftE,  CHARU8-MICHEU  Abb£  de  V  (1713-1789)',  cdebrated 
for  his  labours  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  bom  at  Parb 
on  the  s  5th  of  November  17  r  2,  being  the  son  of  the  king's  archi- 
tect. He  studied  for  the  chureh,  but  having  decfined  to  sign  a 
rdigious  formaU  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Janseirfsts,  he 
was  denied  ordination  by  the  bishop  of  his  diocese.    He  then 
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dawCtd  Idwatf  to  Ae  Mudy  «!  kw;  btit  aV>tit  the  time  of  hb 
admission  to  the  bar  of  Paris,,  the  bfisbop  of  TTOyes  granted  him 
ordination,  and  offered  him  a  canoory  in  hit  cathedral.  This 
bishop  died  soon  after,  and  the  abb£,  ooming  to  Paris,  'was,  on 
account  of  Mi  relations  with  Soanen,  the  famous  Jansenist, 
deprived  of  his  eedcsiastiail  fnnctions  by  the  archbishop  of 
Beavmont.  Aboat  the  same  time  it  hai^>ened  that  lie  heard 
of  two  deaf  mutes  whom  a  priest  lately  dei&d  had  been  endeaTOur- 
ing  to  instnict,  and  he  offered  to  tftfce  his  place.  The  Spaniard 
Pw^dra  waa  then  in  Paris,  exhibiting  the  residts  he  had  obtained 
in  the  education  of  deaf  mutes;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that 
it  waa  from  him  that  fipte  obtahied  Ins  manual  alphabet.  The 
abb^  however,  affirmed  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Perefra's 
method;  and  whether  he  did  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
be  attained  far  greater  success  than  Pereira  or  any  Of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  that  the  whole  system  now  followed  in  the  instruction 
of  deaf  mutes  virttlally  owes  its  origin  to  his  intcHigence  and 
devotion.  In  1755  he  founded,  for  this  beneficent  purpose,  a 
•choc^  whith  he  supported  at  his  own  expense  until  his  death, 
and  which  afterwards  was  succeeded  by  the  "Institution 
Natlonale  des  Sourds  Muets  ft  Paris,"  founded  by  the  National 
Asseiiibly  in  1791.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  December  1789. 
In  1858  a  bronze  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Roch.  He  published  various  books  on  his 
method  of  instruction,  but  that  published  in  1784  virtually 
supersedes  all  others.  It  is  entitled  La  VhitaUe  Manihe  d'in- 
tenure  les  sourds  et  muetSf  confirmie  par  une  tongue  exptrience. 
He  also  began  a  DicHonnain  ghtiral  des  signes^  which  was  com- 
pfetedby  Us  successor,  the  abb£  Sicard. 

tPfo-DB-OOHBAT,  a  weapon  still  used  in  France  for  duel- 
ing, and  there  and  elsewhere  (blunted,  of  course)  for  exercise 
and  ataittsement  in  fencing  {q.v.).  It  hu  a  sharp-pointed  blade, 
about  55  in.  long,  without  any  cutting  edge,  and  the  guard,  or 
ri^eO;  is  bowl-shaped,  having  its  convexity  towards  the  point. 
The  ipie  is  the  modem  representative  of  the  small-sword,  and 
both  are  distinguished  from  the  older  rapier,  mainly  by  being 
■everal  inches  Sorter  and  much  fighter  in  weight.  The  small- 
sword (calledthus  in  opposition  to  the  heavy  cavaliy  broadsword), 
was  worn  by  gentlemen  in  full  dress  throughout  the  i8th  century, 
and  it  still  survives  in  the  modem  EngRsh  court  costume. 

Fencing  practice  was  originally  carried  on  without  the  pro- 
tection of  any  mask  for  the  face.  Wire  masks  were  not  in- 
vented till  near  1780  by  a  famous  fendng-master,  lA  Boissiere 
the  elder,  and  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  much  later. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  avoid  dangerous  accidents  to  the 
face,  and  especially  the  eyes,  it  was  long  the  rigorous  etiquette 
of  the  fendng-room  that  the  point  should  always  be  kept  low. 

In  the  X7th  century  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who  had  procured 
the  assassination  of  a  fencing-master  in  revenge  for  having  had 
one  of  his  eyes  destroyed  by  the  latter  at  sword-play,  pleaded  on 
his  trial  for  murder  that  it  was  the  Custom  to  *'  spare  the  face." 

Rowlandson's  well-known  drawing  of  a  fendng  bout,  dated 
1787,  shows  two  accomplished  amateurs  making  a  foil  assault 
without  masks,  wfaHe  in  the  background  a  less  practised  one 
is  having  a  wire  mask  tied  on. 

For  greater  safety  the  convention  was  very  early  arrived  at  that 
tio  hits  should  count  in  a  fendng-bout  except  those  landing  on  the 
breast.  Thus  sword-play  soon  became  so  unpractical  as  to  lose 
much  of  its  value  as  a  training  for  war  or  the  dueL  For,  hits 
with  "  sharps  "  take  effect  wherever  they  are  made,  and  many 
an  expert  fencer  of  the  old  school  has  been  seriously  woimded,  or 
lost  bis  life  !n  a  duel,  through  forgetting  that  very  simple  fact. 

Strangely  enough,  when  masks  began  to  be  generally  wom« 
and  the  fleurel  {an^ice,  "  foil,"  a  cheap  and  light  substitute  for 
the  real  6p6e)  was  invented,  fendng  practice  became  gradually 
even  more  conventional  than  before.  No  one  seems  to  have 
understood  that  with  masks  all  the  conventions  could  be  safely 
done  away  with,  root  and  branch,  and  sword-practice  might 
assume  all  the  semblance  of  reality.  Nevertheless  it  should  be 
clearly  recognized  that  the  basis  of  modem  foil-fencing  was  laid 
with  the  €p£e  or  small-sword  alone,  in  and  before  the  days  of 
Angdo,  of  Danet,  and  the  famous  chevalier  de  St  George,  who 


were  among  the  nrst  tdadopt  Bie  neuret  afiK>.  AH  the  iflustrious 
French  professors  who  came  after  them,  such  as  La  BoSssi^rethe 
younger,  Lafaugdre,  Jean  Louis,  Cordelois,  Grisier,  Bcrtrand  and 
Robert,  with  amateurs  like  the  baron  d'Ezpd€ta,  were  foil-players 
pure  and  simple,  whose  reputations  were  gained  before  the 
modem  6p6e  fxlay  had  any  rtcogmzed  status.  It  was  reserved 
for  Jacob,  a  Parisian  fendng-master,  to  establish  in  the  lasi 
quarter  ot  the  iQth  century  a  definite  method  of  the  6pte, 
which  (fiffered  essentially  from  all  its  forerunners.  He  was  soon 
followed  by  Baudry,  Spinnewyn,  Laurent  and  Ayat..  The 
methods  of  the  four  first-named,  not  differing  much  inter  se, 
are  based  on  the  percepti<m  that  in  the  real  sword  fight,  where 
hits  are  effective  on  all  parts  of  the  person,  the  "  classical  ** 
bent-arm  guard,  with  the  foil  inclining  upwards,  is  hopelessly 
bad.  It  offers  a  tempting  mark  in  the  exposed  sword-arm  itself 
while  the  point  requires  a  movement  to  bring  it  in  line  for  the 
attack,  which  involves  a  fatal  loss  of  time.  The  £p4e  is  reaUy 
in  the  nature  of  a  short  lance  held  in  one-  hand,  and  for  both 
rapidity  and  predsion  of  attack,  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of  the 
sword-arm  and  the  body  behind  it,  a  position  of  guard  with  thA 
arm  almost  fully  extended^  and  ipie  in  line  with  the  forearm^ 
Is  far  the  safest.  Against  this  guard  the  direct  lunge  at  the 
body  is  Impossible,  except  at  the  risk  of  a  mutual  or  double 
hit  Qe  coup  des  deux  veuves).  No  safe  attack  at  the  face  or 
body  can  be  made  without  first  binding  or  beating,  opposing  or 
evading  the  adverse  blade,  and  such  an  attack  usually  involves 
an  initial  forward  movement.  Beats  and  binds  of  the  blade,  with 
retreats  of  the  body,  or  counter  attacks  with  opposition,  replace 
the  old  foil-parries  in  most  instances,  except  at  dose  quarters* 
And  much  of  the  offensive  is  reduced  to  thrusts  at  the  wrist  or 
forearm,  intended  to  disable  without  seriously  wounding  the 
adversary.  The  direct  lunge  (coup-dnnt)  at  the  body  often 
succeeds  in  tournaments,  but  usually  at  the  cost  of  a  counter  hit, 
which,  though  later  in  time,  would  be  fatal  with  sharp  weapons, 

Ayat's  method,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  first-class  foil- 
player,  is  less  simple.  Indeed  for  years,  too  great  simpiidty 
marked  the  most  successful  6p6e-play,  because  it  usually  gained 
its  most  conspicuous  victories  over  those  who  attempted  a  foil 
defence,  and  whose  practice  gave  them  no  safe  strokes  for  an 
attack  upon  the  extended  blade.  But  by  degrees  the  ^piists 
themselves  discovered  new  ways  of  attacking  with  comparative 
safety,  and  at  the  present  dky  a  complete  £p£e-player  is  mastcp? 
of  a  large  variety  of  attractive  as  well  as  sdentific  movementSy 
both  of  attack  and  defence. 

It  was  mainly  by  amateurs  that  this  development  was  achieved* 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  representative  of  the  new  school  is 
J.  Joseph-Renaud,  a  consummate  swordsman,  who  has.  also  been 
a  champion  foil-player.  Luden  Gaudin,  Alibcrt  andi  Edmond 
Wallace  may  be  also  mentioned  as  among  the  most  skilful 
amateurs,  Albert  Ayat  and  L.  Bouch£  as  professors'— all  of  Paris* 
Belgium,  Italy  and  England  have  also  produced  6p£ists  quite  ol 
the  first  rank 

The  6p^  lends  itself  to  competition  far  better  than  the  foiV 
and  the  revival  of  the  small-sword  soon  gave  rise  in  France  to 
"  pools  "  and  "  tournaments  "  in  which  there  was  the  kecatst 
rivalry  between  all  comers.. 

In  considering  the  6p^  from  a  British  point  of  view,  it  may  bfl 
mentioned  that  it  was  first  introduced  publicly  in  London  by 
C.  Newton-Robinson  at  an  important  assault-at-arms  held  in  tM 
Steinway  Hall  on  the  4th  May  1900.  Professor  Spinnewyn  wak 
the  principal  demonstrator,  with  his  pupil,  the  late  Willy 
Sulzbacber.  The  next  day  was  held  at  the  Inns  of  Court  R.  V; 
School  of  Arms,  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  first  English  open  6p^  tourna- 
ment for  amateurs.  It  was  won  by  W.  Sulzbacher,  C.  Newton-" 
Robinson  being  second^  ai^d  Paul  Ettlingcr,  a  French  resident  in 
London,  third.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  UistittK 
tion  of  the  £p£e  Club  of  London,  which,  under  the  successive 
residencies  of  a  veteran  swordsman,  Sir  Edward  Jenkinson,  and 
of  Lord  Desborough,  subsequently  held  annual  open  international 
tournaments.  The  winners  were:  in  190X,  Willy  Sulzbacher; 
1903,  Robert  Montgoroerie;  1903,  the  marquis  de  Cbassdoup- 
I^ubat;  1904,  J.  J.-Renaud;  1905,  R.  Montgomerie.    In  1906 
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the  Amateut  Fendn^  AMOdidon  for  the  first  time  recofniied 
the  best-pkced  Englishman,  Edgar  Seligman  (who  was  the 
actual  winner),  as  the  Eniglish  6p^  champion.  In  1907 
K.  Montgomerie  was  again  the  winner,  in  J90S  C  I*  PanieU, 
In  1909  r1  Montgomerie. 

Among  the  most  active  of  the  English  amateurs  who  were  the 
earliest  to  perceive  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  ^p^play,  it 
is  right  to  mention  Captain  Hutton,  Lord  Desborough,  Sir 
Cosmo  Duff-Gordon,  Bart.,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Bart.,  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden,  Egerton  Castle,  A.  S.  Cope,  R.A.,  W.  H.  C 
SUveley,  C.  F.  Clay,  Lord  Morpeth,  Evan  James,  Paul 
King,  J.  B.  Cunliffe,  John  Norbury,  Jr.,  Theodore  A.  Cook, 
John  Jenkinson,  R.  Montgomerie,  S.  Martineau,  E.  B.  Milnes, 
H.  J.  Law,  R.  Merivale,  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  Hugh  Pollock, 
k.  W.  Doyne,  A.  G.  Ross,  the  Hon.  Ivor  Guest  and  Henry 
Balfour. 

Among  foreign  amateurs  who  did  most  to  promote  the  use  of 
the  ^p£e  in  En^nd  were  Messrs  P.  Ettlinger,  Anatole  Paroissien, 
jj.  Joseph-Renaud»  W.  Sulzbacher,  Ren€  Lacroiz,  H.  G.  Berger 
and  the  Marquis  de  Chasscloup-Laubat. 

£p6e  practice  became  popular  among  Belgian  and  Dutch 
fencers  about  the  same  time  as  in  England,  and  this  made  it 
possible  to  set  on  foot  international  team-contests  for  amateurs, 
which  have  done  much  to  promote  good  feeling  and  acquaintance- 
ship among  swordsmen  of  several  countries.  In  1903  a  series 'of 
tntemational  matches  between  teams  of  six  was  inaugurated  in 
Paris.  Up  to  1909  the  French  team  uniformly  won  the  first  place, 
%rith  Belgium  or  England  second. 

English  fencers  who  were  members  of  these  international 
teams  were  Lord  Desborough,  Theodore  A.  Cook,  Bowden, 
Cecil  Haig,  J.  Norbury,  Jr.,  R.  Montgomerie,  John  Jenkin- 
son, F.  Townsend,  W.  H.  C.  SUvclcy,  S.  Martineau,  C.  L. 
Daniell,  W.  Godden,  Captain  Haig,  M.  D.  V.  Holt,  Edgar 
Seligman,  Gk  Newton-Robinson,  A.  V.  Buckland,  P.  M.  Davson, 
E.  M.  Amphlctt  and  L.  V.  Fildes.  In  1906  a  British  ipie  team  of 
four,  consisting  of  Lord  Desborough,  Sir  Cosmo  Duff-Gordon, 
Bart.,  Edgar  Seligman  and  C.  Newton-Robinson,  with  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden  and  Theodore  Cook  as  reserves  (the  latter 
acting  as  captain  of  the  team),  went  to  Athens  to  compete  in 
the  international  match  at  the  Olympic  games.  After  defeat- 
ing the  Germans  rather  easily,  the  team  opposed  and  worsted  the 
Belgians.  It  thus  found  Itself  matched  against  the  French  In 
fhe  final,  the  Greek  team  having  been  b^tcn  by  the  French 
and  the  Dutch  eliminated  by  the  Belgians.  After  a  very  close 
fight  the  result  was  officially  declared  a  tie.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  an  English  fencing  team  had  encountered 
a  French  one  of  the  first  rank  upon  even  terms.  In  fighting  off  the 
He,  however,  the  French  were  awarded  the  first  prize  and  the 
Boi^lshmen  the  second. 

In  the  Olympic  games  of  London,  1908,  the  £p^  tntemationat 
Individual  Tbumament  was  won  by  Alibert  (France),  but 
Montgomerie,  Haig  and  Holt  (England)  took  the  4th,  5th,  and 
8th  places  in  the  final  pool  Tlie  result  of  the  International 
Team  competition  was  also  very  crediuble  to  the  English  repre- 
•ehtatives,  Daniell,  Haig,  Holt,  Montgomerie  and  Amphlett, 
who  by  defeating  the  Dutch,  Germans,  Danes  and  Belgians  took 
tecond  place  to  the  French.  Egerton  Castle  was  captain  of  the 
Englirii  team. 

In  open  International  Tournaments  on  the  Continent,  Engli^ 
4p6ists  have  also  been  coming  to  the  front.  None  had  won  such 
ft  competitlorf  up  ta  1909  outright,  but  the  foHowing  had  reached 
the  final  pool:  C  Newton-Robinson,  Brussels,  1901  (toth), 
£treUt,  1904  (6th);  E.  Sefigman,  Copenhagen,  1907  (2nd),  and 
)Hiris,  1909  (x2th);  R.  Montgomerie,  Paris,  S909  (5th);  and 
£.  M.  Amphlett,  Paris,  1909  (loth). 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  victor  !a  6p6e  "  tournaments  " 
is  by  dividing  the  competitors  into  "pools,"  usually  of  six  or 
eight  fencers.  Each  of  these  fights  an  assault  for  first  bit  only, 
with  every  other  member  of  the  same  pool,  and  be  who  is  least 
often  hit,  or  not  at  all,  b  returned  the  winner.  If  the  competitors 
are  numerous,  frnh  pooh  are  formed  out  of  the  first  two,  three 
or  four  in  each  pool  of  the  preliminary  round,  and-ao^n,  nntfl  a 


small  number  are  left  in  for  ft  ittl  pool,  fhe  iHftact  Of  "vlifeli  Is 

the  victor  of  the  tournament. 

£pte  fencing  can  be,  and  often  is,  conducted  indooti,  but  oae 
of  iu  attractions  consisu  in  iu  fitneit  lor  open-air  practice  Jn 
pleasant  gardens^ 

In  the  use  of  the  ^p^  the  most  essential  pdnti  an  (i)  the 
position  of  the  awerdrann,  which,  whether  f  ul^  eirtended  or  not, 
should  always  be  so  placed  as  to  ensure  the  protectioft  of  the 
wrist,  forearm  and.elbow  from  direct  thmsta,  by  the  inttcvention 
of  the  guard  or  shell;  (')  leadinesB  of  the  iega  lor  Miitoftf  advance 
orietreat;  and  (3)  the  way  in  which  the  weapon  is  held,  the  beat 
position  (though  hard  .to  acquire  and  maintain)  bdng  that 
adopted  hy  J.  J.  Renaud  with  the  fingers  0Mr  the  flip,  ao  thai 
a  downward  beat  does  not  easi^  disarm. 

The  play  of  individuals  is  defirrmined  by  their  ttt^edhtt 
temperaments  and  physical  powers.  But  eveiy  fencer  should 
be  idways  ready  to  deliver  a  well-aimed,  swift,  direct  thrust  at 
any  exposed  part  of  the  antagonist's  arm,  his  nsask.or  thigh. 
Very  taU  men,  who  are  usually  not  particularly  quick  on  their 
legs,  should  not  as  a  rule  attack,  otherwise  than  by  direct 
thrusts,  when  matched  against  Sorter  men.  For  if  they  merc^ 
extend  their  sword-arm  in  response  to  a  simple  attack,  their 
longer  reach  will  ward  it  off  with  a  stop  or  counter-thrust. 
Short  men  can  only  attack  them  safely  by  beating,  binding; 
grazing,  pressing  or  evading  the  blade,  and  the  taUer  fenceia 
must  be  prepared  with  all  the  well-known  parries  and  counters 
to  such  offensive  movements,  as  well  as  with  the  stop-thrust 
to  be  made  either  with  advancing  opposition  or  with  a  retreat. 
Fencers  of  small  stature  must  be  exceedingly  quick  on  their 
feet,  unless  they  possess  the  art  of  parrying  to  perfection,  and 
even  then,  if  slow  to  shift  ground,  they  irill  continually  be  in 
danger.  With  plenty  of  room,  the  quick  mover  can  always 
choose  the  moment  when  he  will  be  within  distance,  for  an  attack 
which  his  slower  opponent  will  be  always  fearing  an4  unable  to 
prevent  or  anticipate. 

It  is  desirable  to  put  on  record  the  modem  form  of  the  Weapon. 
An  average  {p6e  weighs,  complete,  about  a  pound  and  a  half, 
while  a  foil  weighs  approximately  one-third  less.  The  ip6t 
blade  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  old  small-sword  after  the  abandon 
ment  of  the  "  colkhcmarde  "  form,  in  which  the  "forU  "  of  the  blade 
was  greatly  thickened.  In  length  from  guard  or  shell  to  point 
it  measures  about  35  in.,  and  in  width  at  the  shell  about  ||ths 
of  an  inch.  From  this  it  gradually  and  regularly  tapers  to 
the  poiht.  There  is  no  cutting  ed^  The  side  of  the  ipte 
which  is  usually  held  uppermost  is  slightly  concave,  the  other  is 
strengthened  with  a  midrib,  nearly  equal  in  thickness  and 
similar  in  shape  to  either  half  of  the  true  blade.  The  material 
is  tempered  steeL  There  is  a  haft  or  tang  about  8  in.  long,  which 
is  pushed  through  a  circular  guard  or  shell  C  coquiUe  ")  of  convci 
form,  the  diameter  of  which  is  normally  5  in.  and  the  convexity 
1}  in.  The  shell  is  of  steel  or  aluminium,  and  if  of  the  latter 
metal,  sometimes  fortified  at  the  centre  with  a  disk  of  steel  the 
si2e  of  a  crown  piece.  The  insertion  of  the  haft  or  tang  throu^ 
the  shell  may  be  either  central  or  excentric  to  the  extent  of  about 
I  in.,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  outside  of  the  forearm. 

After  passing  through  the  shell,  the  haft  of  the  blade  is  in- 
serted in  a  grip  or  handle  ("  paignei  *'),  averaging  7  in.  in  length 
and  of  quadrangular  section,  which  is  made  of  tou^  wood 
covered  with  leather,  india-rubber,  wotmd  cord  or  other  strong 
material  with  a  rough  surface.  The  grip  is  somewhat  wider  than 
its  vertical  thickness  when  held  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  diminishea 
gradually  from  shell  to  pommel  for  convenience  of  holding. 
It  should  have  a  slight  lateral  curvature,  so  that  in  executing 
circular  movements  the  pommel  is  kept  clear  of  the  wrist.  The 
pommel,  usually  of  steel,  is  roughly  q>herical  or  eight-sided, 
and  serves  as  a  counterbalance.  The.end  of  the  haft  is  riveted 
throu^  It,  except  in  the  case  of  "  ipies  dimoniablet,"  which  are 
the  most  convenient,  as  a  blade  toay  be  changed  by  iim|>ly  un* 
screwing  or  unlocking  the  pommel. 

An  6p6e  is  well  balanced  and  lig^  in  hand  when,  on  poising 
the  bUde  across  the  forefinger,  about  z  in.  in  advance  nf  the  sbeXU 
itfslneotdlibriunu 
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Tat  pnUice,  the  point  it  blunted  to  iBcmblB  llM  Bil  bead  at  a 

mil,  ud  ii  nude  ttill  more  iscipible  of  peneualioa  by  winding 
■rouad  it  i  imill  bidl  of  waud  tlueul,  such  u  cobbkn  ute. 
Thia  ii  called  tbe  "  button."  In  compctilioiu  vuious  lumi  at 
"  bmiloai  nurfuau-i,"  kU  «f  which  an  iinutkfacttiry,  ais 
occuionally  uwd.  The  "  feinlt  d'atrU,"  like  1  null  tin-Uck 
pUced  bead  downwards  00  tbe  ftattencd  point  of  the  tpfa,  and 
iultned  on  by  meani  n(  the  waxed  thnad,  ii,  on  the  cnntniy, 
Boat  uieful,  by  fiiinf  in  the  clothes,  to  show  where  and  wben 
a  good  hit  hu  been  made-  The  point  need  only  protrude 
about  iVlh  of  an  inch  Irom  the  button.  There  ut  leveml 
hinds  of  pofnlei  d'antt.  The  beat  b  called,  alter  ita  inveotgr. 
(he  "  LioD  Saiie,"  and  ha*  three  blunt  pointa  of  hardened 
iteel  each  ilisbtly  excenliic  Tha  single  point  is  umelimei 
1  by  the  thickotM  at  Ibe   button    Irom   scoriut  a 


:  netting  is  used  to  protect  (he  face,  ai 


?eS 


toul'tf 
dothcs 

•pot,  which  ought  Ii 

GlSLloCRArHV.— AnKHig  lb*  older  worln  on  the  hlitory  and 
niacliceol  thewiallt-ord,  or*p(e,  are  Ihe  foMowinj:— riiSiwi 
n<ici<it-Uaile7.  or  Cirmplal  SnaU-mmUmnn,  by  W.  H.  Gent 
(Sir  Wlliam  Hope,  alltrwardt  baronet)  (Ediaburgh  16S7),  and 
aeversi  «her  worvs  by  Iht  eanv  aitchor,  ol  Ul«  dale,  lor  which  «« 
Sduuli  tMi  UvUn  -!  Fna.  by  Efnrian  Cattle:  A'mkui  Im^  St 

fa  Jc/rclwa  iMr  U  fni  i4! ■...»--    t  --: .  'O-^j,  ,„6)  ; 

L'Ecolt  ill  armii,  hvM.  f  nmu.by 

M.  Dant  (>  vob.,  Parli  I'arl  iti 

•nrefl.  by  Nicalaa  Demeu 

Mote  fflodun  are:  Tn  akn,  Jr. 

{F^rli.  iSiS);  Us  AnMi  i.,  V*nM, 

I847):  iei  5«r«i  i,  ffl  t  {Pari., 

t86i):  Stiutli  oni  iltU  (London, 

iWs):  Lm  JtaiiFtfU.  b  is.  iWt): 

i'£vn-iM  frtlmu  au  X  "■---^  ■ 

r£KriMcm;A,byA.S| 
nt  SMrdt  •idlhtCttlalt 
Revival  of  the  SnuU->w« 
teaU  CttHmy  ani  AfUr 
AC^ife.  byDrEdon,  pr 

iDportint  ot  all,  UilUiU  

prrvTicly  publUKcd  (ParL  N.  R.) 

EPERf  ES,  a  la»n  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  ot  Stros, 
tgo  m.  N'.E.  of  Budapat  by  rail.  Pop,  (1900)  ij.o«S.  It  is 
^luaied  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riwer  Tircia,  an  afRuent  of  the 
Thciis,  and  has  been  llmist  conipleuly  rcbuill  since  a  great  tie 
In  188;.  Eperjes  is  one  of  the  oldest  lowos  of  Hungary,  and  is 
stiD  partly  sunoundFd  by  iU  old  wslU.  Il  is  the  scat  of  a  Greek* 
Catholic  Lushop,  and  poase&ses  a  beautiful  cathedral  huilt  in  the 

dolb,  tible-linen  and  earthenware,  and  has  an  active  trade  in 
vine,  tiocn,  cattle  and  grain.  About  1  tn.  lo  the  south  ia  Stv&i 
«ith  liupoilant  latl -works. 

Inlheumecounty,  iSm.  by  rail  N.  of  Eperjes,  isdluKedihe 
old  town  of  Binfa  (pop.  Oo^S),  which  possesses  s  Gothic  church 
(rotD  the  14th  century,  and  an  mtcTetling  town-hall,  dating  from 
the  is'h  century,  and  containing  very  valuable  archives.  In 
lis  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  pine  forests,  are  the  balhs  of 
Binfa,  with  twelve  mineral  springs— iodate,  ferruginous  and 
alkaline — used  for  bathing  and  drinking. 

About  6  m.  N.W.  of  Eperjes  is  situated  the  viUige  of  VDrSs- 
vigis,  which  contains  the  only  opal  mine  in  Europe.  The  opal 
was  mined  here  800  years  ago,  and  the  largest  piece  hitherto 

il7S/>oo,  is  preserved  In  the  Court  Museum  at  Vienna. 
Epeijes  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the       * 


ankof  a 


oyjft 


townin  ij47byLouisI.  (theCrei 
and  received  special  privileges.  The  Relormatlbn  found  many 
early  adherents  here,  and  the  town  played  an  important  part 
during  the  religious  wars  of  the  r  7th  century.  It  became  famous 
by  the  so-called  "  butchery  of  Eperjes,"  a  tribunal  instituted 
1^  the  Austrian  general  Carafla  in  i&C;,  which  conduined 


eaih  and  ctafiscalad  the  propoly  ol  >  gitu  oumber  of  ciiiien* 
ccuted  of  Piotesiantism-  During  tbe  i6lb  and  the  i7lh 
Eniuries  its  German  educatiooaJ  estabhihnient*  enjoyed  a 
fide  reputation. 
iPBRKAV,  a  tow.n  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  airon- 
issement  in  the  department  of  Mame,  S8  m.  E.N.E.  of  Paris 
n  the  main  line  of  the  Eastern  railway  to  Chllons-sur-Mame. 
Ft^.  (1906)  20,191.  Thetownissiiuatedontheleftbankofihe 
Maine  at  the  utremity  of  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Cubry.  by 
which  it  is  traversed-  In  the  central  and  oldest  quarter  the 
street)  are  narrow  and  irregular;  the  sutiounding  suburbs  are 
nudetn  aibl  more  spacious,  and  that  of  La  Folic,  on  the  east, 
com ains  many  handsome  villas  belonging  lo  rich  wine  merchants. 
The  town  has  alto  eilended  to  the  oght  bank  of  the  Matne- 
One  of  its  chuidws  preserves  a  portal  and  stained-glass  windovrs 
of  the  16th  century,  but  the  other  public  buildings  are  modcm- 
£peEnay  is  best  known  as  the prindpa!  ea/'c^JfoltbeChlunpagne 
wines,  which  ale  bottled  and  kept  in  eileniive  vaults  in  the 
chalk  rock  on  which  the  torn  is  built-  The  maoutaclure  ot 
tbe  apparatus  and  material  used  in  the  champagne  industry 
occupiei  many  hauds,  and  the  Eastern  Railway  Company  has 
impodanl  workshops  here.  Brewing,  and  the  ituiaufactuie  ot 
sugar  and  of  hats  and  cape,  are  also  carried  on.  £pctnay  is  the 
lub-prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 


archliishopa  of  Reims 

.It  suffered  severely 
le  Hundred  Yeats'  War,  and  was  burned  by  Francis  I. 
in  1544.  II  teMsted  Henry  of  Navarre  in  ngi,  and  Uaishal 
Biion  feD  in  the  attack  which  preceded  its  capture.  In  1641 
it  wsa,  along  with  ChAteau-Thierry,.  erected  into  a  duchy  arid 

fiPERHON,  a  town  of  northern  France  in  Ihe  department  of 
Eute-et-Loir,  at  the  confluence  of  tbe  Drouette  and  the  Gueslc, 
i;  m.  N.E,  of  Chartresby  raiL  Pop.  (igot)  1370.  It  belonged 
origiaaUy  to  (be  counts  of  Montfort,  who,  in  the  iitb  cenlur/, 
buOt  a  caitle  here  ol  which  (he  ruins  are  still  kft,  and  granted 
a  cbanei  to  the  town.  In  the  ijth  century  it  became  an  Inde- 
pendent brdship,  which  remained  attached  to  the  crown  of 
Navitte  lOl,  in  the  t6th  century,  it  was  sold  by  King  Henry 
(afterwards  King  Henry  IV.  of  France)  to  Jeau  Louis  de  Nogaret, 
for  whom  ft  HOB  raised  10  Ihe  rank  of  a  duchy  in  15S1.  The  new 
duke  of  Epenon  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  Henry  III.,  who 

giving  him  the  posts  of  colonel-general  in  the  infantry  and  of 
admiral  of  France.  Under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  he  made 
himscll  practically  independent  in  his  government  of  Provence- 
He  wasinsttumental  in  giving  the  regency  to  Marie  de'  Medici  in 
1610,  and  as  a  result  exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  (he 

had  some  scandalous  scenes  with  the  parlement  and  Ihe  ar(A- 
hishop  of  BordcauL  He  died  in  1641.  His  eldest  son,  Henri  de 
Nogarii  de  la  Valelte,  duke  ol  Candale,  served  under  Richelieu, 
in  the  armies  of  Guiennc,  of  Picardy  and  of  Italy.  The  second 
son  of  Jean  Louis  de  Nogarct,  Bernard,  who  was  bom  in  1509, 
and  died  in  iMi,  was,  like  his  father,  diike  of  £pemon,  cotoncl- 
gencial  in  the  infantry  and  governor  of  Guienne.  After  hi* 
death,  the  title  of  duke  of  CpenioD  was  borne  by  the  fa 
Goth  and  of  Patdaillan. 

EPHEBBUH  (from  Ci.  H<lPoi,  a  young  man),  ii 
a  large  baQ  in  the  ancient  Palaestra  furuished  with  seats 
(Vitruvius  v.  ti),  the  length  of  which  should  be  a  third  larger 
than  (he  widtb.    It  scrred  for  the  exerciMt  of  youtba  of  faom 

EniBBl  <Cr,  4x1,  and  V^,  t'-a.  "those  who  have  reached 
puberty  "),  a  name  specially  given,  in  Athena  and  other  Greek 
towns,  to  a  dast  of  young  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  o( 
age,  who  formed  a  sort  of  college  under  state  control.  On  the 
completion  of  bis  seventeenth  year  the  Athenian  youth  itlained 
his  civil  majorily,  and,  provided  h«  belonged  to  the  fitst  three 
property  dusei  and  pawed  tbe  acnitiny  (teitfuula)  as  to  age, 
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dvic  dorcn!  uid  phyiiol  capability,  wu  cnrotlcd  on  Ibe  regislei 

became  jiable  to  the  miKiiTy  training  »nd  dutiss,  which,  at  least 
in  the  earliest  time*,  were  the  main  object  o[  the  Ephcbia. 
Id  the  time  of  Ailtiolle  the  came*  of  the  enrolled  ephebi  'iteie 
EDgraved  on  a  bronie  pillar  (formerly  on  "tooden  tablets)  in 
front  of  the  coundl<hiuiiber.  After  admission  to  the  college, 
Ihe  cphcbus  tooli  the  oath  of  allegiance,  recorded  in  PoUui  and 
Slobaeus  (but  not  in  Aristotle),  in  the  temple  of  Aglaunu,  and 

the  end  of  the  first  year  of  training,  the  ephebi  were  reviewed, 
and,  if  their  perionnince  was  satisfactory,  were  provided  by  the 
stale  wilh  a  spear  and  a  shield,  which,  together  with  the  Mamys 
(doak)  and  Jefeiiu  (broad-brimmed  hat),  made  up  their  equip- 
ment. In  their  second  year  they  were  transferred  lo  other 
garrisons  in  Attica,  patrcllcd  Ihe  fiontien,  and  on  occasion  icwk 
'an  active  part  In  ■'ai.  During  these  two  years  they  were  free 
'  were  not  allowed  (except  in  certain  cases)  to 


took  part  in  some  of  the  most  Jmpor 
Thus  during  the  Elcusinia  they  were  told  off 


defendants.    Thee 


stivals. 

.    ,      thesacied 

objects  Iram  Eleusis  and  to  escort  the  Image  ol  lacchus  en  the 
sacred  way.  They  also  peifonaed  police  daty  at  the  meetings 
tt  the  ecdesia. 

After  the  end  of  the  4th  ccnluiy  B.C.  the  institution  imdenvcnt 
■  radical  change.    Enrolment  ceased  to  be  obligatory,  lasted 
only  for  a  year,  and  the  Undt  of  age  was  dispensed  v-ith.    * 
•criplions  attest  a  continually  decreasing  number  of  ephebi,  1 
with  the  admission  of  foroigncrs  the  college  lost  its  represental 
national  character.    Tills  was  mainly  due  (0  the  wcakcmn< 
ihe  military  spirit  and  the  progress  of  intellectual  culture.   ' 
military  element  was  no  longer  all-important,  and  the  ephc 
became  a  sort  of  university  for  well-to-do  young  men  of  good 
family,  whose  social  position  has  been  compared  wilh  that  of  the 
"'knights"  of  earlier  times.    Tie  institution  lasted 


It  Is  prol 


I  ccntuiy  A.I 
(be  ephebia  was  in  eustence  in  the  5tli 
century  B.C.,  and  eontruUcd  by  the  Areopagus  and  slraiegus 
«  its  moral  and  military  supervisors.  In  the  4th  century  thdr 
place  was  taken  by  ten  iet'^'>""t«'  (one  for  each  tribe},  who.  as 
the  name  impUes,  look  special  interest  in  the  morals  of  those 
under  them,  their  nlliUTy  training  being  in  the  hands  of  eipcrls, 
of  whom  the  chief  nere  the  hopIomochM,  the  amalislei,  the 
toiKfei  and  the  aficlts  (inslmciors  respectively  in  the  use  of 
arms.  Javelin-throwing,  archery  and  the  use  of  arlilfcry  engines). 
Later,  Ihe  sophrmistae  were  superseded  by  a  single  olEdai  called 
(lUFitefei,  elected  for  a  yeai  by  the  people,  who  appointed  the 
instruclois.  Viita  the  ephebia  instead  of  a  military  college 
became  a  university,  the  military  instnicton  were  re;jaced  by 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  grammarians  and  arliils.  In  Roman 
impcTiai  limes  several  new  olhcials  were  introduced,  onc^  of  special 
Importance  being  ihe  director  of  the  Dioeencion,  where  youths 
under  age  were  trained  for  the  ephebia.  At  ihisperiod  ihe  college 
of  epbebi  was  a  miniature  city;  its  members  called  themselves 
"  dtiaens,"  and  it  possessed  an  archon,  slralegut,  herald  and 

3rd 


relating  to  a  heavenly  body.     The  jlilrnaimal  Bphmerii, 

familiarly  known  as  the"  Nautical  Alminac,"lsaiiUiaiia]Bnniul 
publication  coniaining  ephemslde*  of  the  piindpal  or  mora 
con^icuous  heavenly  iMdies,  elemenisud  other  daiaofcchpses, 
and  olher  mailer  useful  10  the  astronomer  and  navigator.  The 
gDvemmenia  of  the  United  Kingdom,  United  Sutei,  Francs, 
Germany  and  Spain  pubhah  inch  mumIs. 

BPHESlUn,  BMCTLB  M  IHB.  tUt  book  of  tbe  New 
Testament,  the  raOM  general  and  Imt  oocutooal  and  polemic 
of  alt  the  Pauline  epistle*,  a  large  tMtioB  of  which  teems  ahucst 
like  the  Uteiary  etaboralioo  of  a  theologieal  topic,  may  best  ba 
described  as  a.eoleain  oration,  addnssed  to  absent  beuers,  and 
intended  not  primarily  lo  darify  their  minds  but  to  stir  llieir 
emotions.  It  is  that  a  Inw  letter,  but  in  the  grand  style,  verging 
biut  ■  poem.   Bfkuiiut}  ba*  been 


of  S 


leasnred  by  its  theological  or  iti  lite      . 

nee.  It  can  f  irrly  dispute  with  Remani  thedilm  10  be  his  greaiesl 

Bphrsiam  have  hem  among  the  most  favourite  of  all  Nev 
passages.  Like  its  sister  Epistle  to  Ihe  Colossians.  ii 


Test; 


whocve 


reflection  on  the  meaning  ^of  that 

pen  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  ll  nveala  to  us  a  distinct  and  important 

phase  oi  his  thought. 

To  the  nature  of  the  epistle  coneapond  well  the  facts  of  iu 
title  and  address.  Tie  title  "  To  the  Ephesians  "  Is  found  in  Ihe 
hluraiorian  canon.  In  Ircnneua,  TenuUian  and  GemenI  of 
Alexandria,  a*  well  aa  In  all  the  eorlissL  MSS.  and  version*. 
Marcion,  however  {e.  AJi.  150),  osod  and  neomnendHi  copiei 
with  the  title  "  To  the  Laodiccans."  This  imild  be  Inerplicabie 
If  Eph.  Li  lud  read  in  Maroon's  copies,  as  it  does  In  most  andept 
BUthoiities.  "  To  the  saints  which  are  at  Ephesus  "1  but  in  f»a 
tbe  words  h  'E^to^  of  verao  i  were  pcohably  absent.  Thejr 
were  not  contained  hi  the  tert  used  by  Orlgen  (d.  asj);  Basfl 
(d.  iit)  says  that  "andent  copies"  omitted  the  words;  and 
they  are  actually  omilled  by  Codices  F(Valicanus,  4lh  century) 
and  ■  (Sinaiticus,  4th  century),  together  wilh  Codex  67  {nth 
century).  The  woids  "In  Ephemis"  were  thus  probaMy 
originally  lacking  in  Ihe  address,  and  were  Inserted  from  tbe 
stion  of  Ihe  title.  Either  the  address  was  general  ("  t« 
linis  who  are  alto  faithful  ")  or  else  a  blank  was  left,  la 
Iter  case  tbe  name  may  have  been  intended  to  be  supplied 
onjiy.  In  commuiJcallng  the  letter,  or  a  different  name  may 
have  been  written  In  each  of  the  individual  copies.  Under  any 
}l  these  hypotheses  the  address  would  indicate  Ihat  we  have 
1  circular  letter,  uritten  10  a  group  of  churches,  doubtless  in 
^sia  Minor.  This  would  account  for  the  general  character  ol  the 
;pisllc,  as  well  as  for  the  enlire  and  striking  absence  of  personal 
peelings  and  of  concrete  BQusions  lo  existing  drcumstaoce* 
imong  the  readers.  It  appears  to  have  drawn  its  title,  "  To  the 
Ephesians,"  ftom  one  of  ibc  churches  for  which  it  was  intended, 
perhaps  the  one  from  which  a  copy  was  secured  when  Paul'* 
liisiles  were  collected,  jhorlly  bcfon  or  after  lie  ye»r  iool 
hat  our  cpisllc  is  the  one  referred  to  in  Col.  iv.  it,  wbkh  wai 
1  be  had  by  the  Cobssiana  from  Loodlcca.  is  not  unlikely. 
iich  an  identification  doubtlss  led  Klarcion  to  alter  the  title 

The  structure  of  Ephtsisat  Is  epistolary;  ll  opens  wilh  Ihe 
sual  salutation  (i.i-i)  and  doses  with  a  brief  personal  note  and 
irmal  farewell  (vi.ii-24).  In  the  hiiervening  body  ol  Ihe  epistle 
le  wriler  also  follows  Ihe  regular  form  of  a  let  ler.  In  an  ordinary 
rceL  leiter  (as  the  papyri  show)  wc  should  find  ihe  salutation 
followed  by  an  expression  of  gratiScation  over  the  corre- 
ipondcnt's  good  health  and  of  prayer  for  its  continuance.  Paul 
liabiluaJly  expanded  and  deepened  this,  and,  in  this  case,  that 
paragraph  is  enormously  enlarged,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded 
IS  including  chapters  i.-Iii,,  and  u  carrying  the  main  thought 
)I  the  epistle.  Chapters  lv,-vi,  merely  make  application  of  the 
nain  ideas  worked  out  in  cbaptcra  i.-iii.  Throughout  ibe  epistle 
we  have  a  singular  combination  of  the  seemingly  desultory 
melhodofaletlet,  turning  aside  SI  a  word  and  straying  wherever 
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Alexudilu  tanu,  ud  (UftcMi  the  Uu*  ol  ttg  Go«pd  of  Job 

({]  Tlw  cDoaption  <•!  the  Church  *>  Ihe  body  of  Cbiiil  is  at 
(j)  Tluie  ii  laid  lo  be  a  general  loftening  tA  PauUni  ihougbl 
Ibe  direction  of  the  Chrittianiiy  of  the  md  centgry,  while  ve 


With  rega. 

d  10  the  chuiged  lUK 

■-  of  aflaln  in  the  Church, 

iiut  be  uid 

can  be  a  ccnduiive  argumenl  only  la  a 

'ho  hold!  th. 

e  view  of 

the  Tuhingec 

1  scbolin,  Ihal  the  Apalo! 

«ewa>aUc 

*  a  piece 

and  was  dominiled  lolcly  by  one  conti 

ersy.    The 

ch^gei, 

1  the  «Hialic 

ID  is  lurely  not  greater  thi 

.n^beimapa«lwiU,i 

m  the  lifMinK 

c  of  Paul.     That  the  episi 

impUeaai  already  eiisteDt  a  developed  lyatem  of  Gnostic  Ihoug 
mcb  u  only  came  into  being  in  the  zad  century  is  not  tn 
and  luch  ■  dale  i>  excluded  by  the  eitemat  evidence,  Ai 
the  other  poinu,  the  quettion  it,  whether  the  admittedly  IM 
phaa  of  Faul'i  theological  thoughi  is  >o  diScKni  from  hit  eirii 
■yslem  as  to  be  incompaiibte  with  it.  In  answering  thb  qucslii 
diSereiil  minds  will  differ.  But  it  must  temaln  possible  th 
contact  with  new  scent*  and  penons,  and  eipedally  such  co 
troveraial  neceuitiea  as  are  exemplified  in  Colotiiam,  stimutati 
Paul  10  work  oul  n»re  fully,  under  the  influence  of  Aleiandiii 
categories,  linea  of  Ihought  of  which  the  germs  and  origins  mu 
be  admitted  lo  have  been  present  in  earlier  episLlci.  It  cann 
be  mainUined  that  the  ideas  of  Ephtiiani  directly  contradi 
either  in  formulation  or  in  tendency  the  thought  of  the  earii 
epistles.  Moreover,  if  CiIviiUhu  be  accet>ted  al  Faullne  (ai 
among  other  strong  reasoss  the  unquestionable  (enuineiM 
of  the  epistle  to  Philemon  renders  it  extremely  difficult  not 
accept  it),  the  chief  matters  of  this  more  advanced  Cbrisiii 
thought  are  fully  legitimated  for  Paul, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  characteiislics  of  the  thought 
£ft<naiu  give  some  strong  evidence  confirmatory  of  the  episth 
own  claim  to  be  by  Paul,      (a)  The  writer  of  Eph,  ii.  ii-ii  w 

ii.-ii.'ar  of  FhU,  iU.  4  B.  {t)  The  centre  in  all  the  theology 
the  epistle  is  the  Idea  of  redemption.  The  use  of  Alexaadrii 
categories  is  wholly  governed  by  this  interest,  (c)  The  epiai 
shows  the  same  panonmic,  picloria],  dramatic  conception 
Christian  Irulb  which  is  everywhere  chaTacteiistk  of  Pai 
(J)  The  most  fuudamenial  elements  in  the  system  of  thought  i 
not  diRcT  fiom  those  of  the  earlier  epistles. 

The  view  which  denies  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Epkau 
hat  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  great  literary  artist  and  pi 
found  I beolo^an,  able  lo  write  an  epistle  worthy  of  Paul  at  I 
best,  who,  without  betraying  any  recognisable  motive,  presetlti 

incredibly  laborious  and  yet  superior  to  the  original  in  liieri 
woikmanship  and  power  of  thought,  and  bearing  every  appe: 
ance  of  earnest  sincerity-  It  must  further  be  supposed  that  t 
nami^and  the  vciy  existence  of  this  genius  were  totally  forgott 

II  Epkaioni  was  written  by  Paul,  it  was  during  the  peril 
of  his  imprisonment,  either  at  Caesareanrat  Rome  (iij.  i,  iv. 
vi.  lo).  At  very  nearly  the  same  time  he  must  have  writt 
Calosiiom  and  Pkeenua;  all  ihiee  were  sent  by  Tychici 
There  is  no  strong  reason  for  holding  that  the  three  were  writt 
from  Caesarea.    For  Rome  speaks  the  greater  probability 

to  hide  himself,  the  imptosioo  given  in  Cofnttidu  of  possil 

JO,  ji),  the  [act  that />iiJ>>r^Hi,  which  in  a  measure  bdon^ 
the  same  group,  was  prTtLy  certainly  written  from  Rome, 
to  the  Christians  addressed,  they  are  evidently  converti  In 
bealheniim  (ii.  i,  n-ij,  17  f.,  iii.  i,  iv.  17);  but  they  are  n 
merely  Gentile  Christians  at  large,  for  Tychicus  carries  the  ktl 
to  them,  Paul  has  some  knowledge  of  their  ^xdaldrcumslaiu 
(L  is),  and  they  are  eipliciily  ditiinguisiied  from  "all  t 
taints  "  (iii.  18,  vi.  18).  We  may  most  naturally  think  of  tbi 
as  the  memben  of  the  churches  of  Asis.  The  letter  is  very  liki 
referred  to  in  Col.  Iv,  i«,aUboi>|b  that  theory  b  not  wholly  li 
from  difficuttiet. 
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COWS  oi  gold.  That  !sto  say,  tlitse  gifts  were  probably  paid  for 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sequestration  of  the  properly  of  a 
rich  Lydian  merchant,  Sadyattes,  which  Croesus  presented  to 
Ephesus  (Nic.  Daroasc  ir.  65).  To  counteract,  perhaps,  the 
growing  Lydian  influence,  Athens,  the  mother-city  of  Ephesus, 
despatdied  one  of  her  noblest  citizens,  Aristarchus,  to  restore 
Uw  on  the  basis  of  the  Sokmian  constitution.  The  labouis  of 
Aristarchus  seem  to  have  borne  fruit.  It  was  an  Ephesian 
follower  of  his,  Uermodarua,  who  aided  the  Decemviri  at  Rome 
in  their  comfMhition  of  a  system  of  law.  And  in  the  same  genera- 
tion HeracUtus,  probably  a  descendant  of  Codrus,  quitted  his 
hereditary  magistracy  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  philosophy, 
in  which  his  name  became  almost  as  great  as  that  of  any  Greek. 
Poetry  had  long  flourished  at  Ephesus.  From  very  early  times 
the  Homeric  poems  found  a  home  and  admirers  there;  and  to 
Ephesus  belong  the  earliest  elegiac  poems  of  Greece,  the  war 
songs  of  Calltnus,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  century  b.&  and  was 
the  model  of  Tyrtaeus.  The  city  seems  to  have  been  more  than 
once  under  tyrannical  rule  in  the  early  Ionian  period;  and  it  fell 
thereafter  first  to  Croesus  of  Lydia,  and  then  to  Cyrus,  the 
Persian,  and  when  the  Ionian  revolt  against  Persia  broke  out  in 
the  year  500  B.C.  under  the  lead  of  Miletus,  the  dty  renuuned 
submissive  to  Persian  rule.  When  Xerxes  returned  from  the 
march  against  Greece,  he  honoured  the  temple  of  Artemis, 
although  he  sacked  other  Ionian  shrines^  and  even  left  his 
children  behind  at  Ephesus  for  safety's  sake.  We  hear  again  of 
Persian  respect  for  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Tissaphemes  (41 1 
B.C.) .  After  the  final  Persian  defeat  at  the  Eurymedon  (466  B.C.) , 
Ephesus  for  ft  time  paid  tribute  to  Athens,  with  the  other  cities 
of  the  coast,  and  Lysandcr  first  and  Agesilaus  afterwards  made 
it  their  headquarters.  To  the  latter  fact  we  owe  a  contemporary 
description  of  it  by  Xenophon.  In  the  early  part  of  the  4Lh 
century  it  fell  again  under  Persian  influence,  and  was  administered 
by  an  oligarchy. 

Alexander  was  received  by  the  Ephesians  in  334,  and  estab- 
lished democratic  government.  Soon  after  his  death  the  dty 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Lysimachus,  who  introduced  fresh  Greek 
colonists  from  Lebedus  and  Colophon  and,  it  is  said,  by  means 
of  an  artificial  inundation  compelled  those  who  still  dwelt  in 
the  plain  by  the  temple  to  migrate  to  the  dty  on  the  hills,  which 
he  surrounded  by  a  solid  waU.  He  renamed  the  dty  after  his 
wife  Arsino£,  but  the  old  name  was  soon  resumed.  Ephesus  was 
very  prosperous  during  the  Hellenistic  period,  and  is  Conspicuous 
both  then  and  later  for  the  abundance  of  its  coinage,  which  gives 
us  a  more  complete  list  of  magistrates'  names  than  we  have  for 
any  other  Ionian  diy.  The  Roman  coinage  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  variety  and  importance  of  its  types.  After  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  lung  of  Syria,  by  the  Romans,  Ephesus 
was  handed  over  by  the  conquerors  to  Eumenes,  king  ci  Per- 
gamum,  whose  successor,  Attalus  Philadelphus,  unintentionally 
worked  the  city  irremediable  harm.  Thinking  that  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  harbour  was  due  to  the  width  of  its  mouth,  he  bujlt 
a  mole  part-way  across  the  latter;  the  result,  however,  was 
that  the  silting  up  of  the  harbour  proceeded  more  rapidly  than 
before.  The  third  Attalus  of  Pergamum  bequeathed  Ephesus 
with  the  rest  of  his  possessions  to  the  Roman  people,  and  it 
became  for  a  while  the  chief  dty,  and  for  longer  the  first  port, 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  the  richest  in  the  empire.  Henceforth 
lEphesus  remained  subject  to  the  Romans,  save  for  a  short  period, 
when,  at  the  instigation  of  Mithradates  Eupator  of  Pontus,  the 
dties  of  Asia  Minor  revolted  and  massacred  thdr  Roman 
residents. .  The  Ephesians  even  dragged  out  and  slew  those 
Romans  who  had  fled  to  the  precinct  <^  Artemis  for  protection, 
notwithstanding  which  sacrilege  they  soon  returned  from  their 
new  to  their  form^  masters,  and  even  had  the  effrontery  to 
state,  in  an  inscription  preserved  to  this  day,  that  their  defection 
to  Mithradates  was  a  mere  yielding  to  superior  force.  Sulla, 
after  ^is  victory  over  Mithradates,  brushed  away  thdr  pretexts, 
and  inflicting  a  very  heavy  fine  told  them  that  the  punishment 
fell  far  short  of  their  deserts.  In  the  dvil  wars  of  the  ist  century 
B.C.  the  Ephesians  twice  supported  the  unsuccessful  party, 
giving  shelter  to.  or  being  made  use  of  by,  first,  J^rvtus  and 


Cassius,  and  afterwards  Antony,  for  which  partisanship  or  weak- 
ness they  paid  very  heavily  in  fines. 

All  this  time  the  dty  was  gradually  growing  in  wealth  and  in 
devotion  to  the  service  of  Artemis.  The  story  o(  St  Paufs 
doings  there  illustcates  this  fact,and  thesequd  is  very  suggestive, 
— the  burning,  namdy,  of  books  of  sorcery  of  great  value. 
Addiction  to  the  practice  of  occult  arts  had  evidently  become 
general  in  the  now  aemi-orientatized  dty.  The  Christian  Church 
which  Paul  planted  there  was  governed  by  Timothy  and  John,  and 
is  famous  in  Christian  tradition  as  a  nurse  of  saints  and  martyn. 
According  to  local  belief,  Ephesus  was  also  the  last  home  of  the 
Virgin,  who  was  lodged  near  the  dty  by  St  John  and  there  died. 
But  to  judge  from  the  Apocalyptic  Letter  to  this  Church  (aa 
shown  by  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay),  the  latter  showed  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  lightness  and  reaction,  and  later  events  show  that 
the  pagan  tradition  of,  Artemis  continued  very  strong  and 
perhaps  never  became  quite  extinct  in  the  Ephesian  district. 
It  was,  indeed,  long  before  the  qiread  of  Christianity  threatened 
the  old  local  cult.  The  dty  was  proud  to  be  termed  neocorus 
or  servant  of  the  goddess.  Roman  emperqiis  vied  with  wealthy 
natives  in  Javish  gifts,  one  Vibius  Salutafis  among  the  latter 
presenting  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  images  to  be  carried 
annually  m  procession.  Ephesus  contested  stoutly  with  Smyrna 
and  Pergamum  the  honotur  of  being  called  the  first  dty  of  Asia; 
each  dty  appealed  to  Rome,  and  we  still  possess  rescripts  in 
which  the  emperors  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  bitterness 
of  the  rivalry.  One  privilege  Ephesus  secured;  the  Roman 
governor  of  Asia  always  landed  and  first  assumed  office  there: 
and  it  was  long  the  provincial  centre  of  the  official  cult  of  the 
emperor,  and  seat  of  the  Asiarch.  The  Goths  destroyed  both 
dty  and  temple  in  the  year  a  j>.  262,  and  although  the  dty  revived, 
and  the  cult  of  Artemis  continued,  neither  ever  recovered  its 
former  splendour.  A  general  ooundl  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  held  there  in  431  in  the  great  double  church  of  St  Mary, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen.  On  this  occasion  Nestorius  was  con- 
denmed,  and  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  established  as  Theotokus, 
amid  great  pqpular  rejoicing,  due,  doubtless,  in  some  measure 
to  the  hold  which  the  cult  of  the  vurgin  Artemis  still  had  on  the. 
dty.  (On  this  coundl  see  below.)  Thereafter  Ephesus  seemS' 
to  have  been  gradually  deserted  owing  to  its  malaria;  and  life 
transferred  itself  to  another  and  higher  site  near  the  Artemision, 
the  name  of  which,  Ayassoluk  (written  by  early  Arab  geographers 
Ayathulukk)^  is  now  known  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  title  of 
St  John  ThtoldgoSf  given  to  a  great  cathedral  built  on  a  rocky 
hill  near  the  present  railway  station,  in  the  time  of  Justinian  L 
This  church  was  visited  by  Ibn  Batuta  in  a.d.  1333;  but  few 
traces  are  now  visible.  The  ruins  of  the  Artemision,  after  serving 
as  a  quarry  to  local  builders,  were  finally  covered  deep  with 
mud  by  the  river  Caystcr,  or  one  of  its  left  bank  tributaries,  the 
Selinus,  and  the  true  site  remained  unsuspected  until  1869. 

ExcawiiioHs. — The  first  light  thrown  on  the  typography  of 
Ej^icsus  was  due  to  the  excavations  conducted  by  the  architect, 
J.  T.  Wood,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
during  the  years  1863-1874.  He  first  explored  the  Odeum  and 
the  Great  Theatre  situate  in  the  dty  itself,  and  in  the  latter- 
place  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  an  inscription  which  indicated 
to  him  in  what  direction  to  search  for  the  Artemision;  for  it 
stated  that  processions  came  to  the  dty  from  the  ten^Ie  by  the 
Magnesiaa^te  and  returned  by  the  Coressian.  These  two  gates 
were  next  identified,  and  following  up  that  road  which  issued, 
from  the  Magnesian  gate.  Wood  lighted  first  on  a  ruin  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Androdus,  and  afterwards  on  an 
an^e  of  the  peribolus  waU  of  the  time  of  Augustus.  After 
further  tentative  explorations,  he  struck  the  actual  pavement 
of  the  Artemision  on  the  last  day  of  1869. 

The  Artemision.^-^Wood  removed  the  whole  stratum  of 
superficial  deposit,  nearly  so  ft.  deep,  which  overlay  the  huge 
area  of  the  temple,,  and  «iposed  to  view  not  only  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  latest  edifice,  built  after  ^50  B.c.r  but  the  platform 
of  an  earlier  temple,  now  known  to  be  that  of  the  -6th  century 
to  which  Croesus  contributed.  Bdow  this  he  did  not  find  any 
remains.    He  discovered  aad  sent  to  .Rnglsnd  parti  of  several 
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Kulpiured  <lniins  (eolumnde  cadatae)  of  the  latest  temple,  and 
archaic  sculptures  from  the  drums  and  parapet  of  the  earlier 
buUding.  He  also  made  accurate  measurements  and  a  plan 
of  the  Hellenistic  temple,  found  many  inscriptions  and  a  few 
miscellaneous  antiquities,  and  had  begun  to  explore  the  Precinct, 
when  the  great  expense  and  other  considerations  induced  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  suspend  his  operations  in  1874. 
Wood  made  two  subsequent  attempts  to  resume  work,  but  failed; 
and  the  site  lay  desolate  till  1904,  when  the  trustees,  wishing 
to  have  further  information  about  the  earlier  strata  and  the 
Precinct,  sent  D.  G.  Hogarth  to  re-examine  the  remains.  As  a 
result  of  six  months'  work,  Wood's  "  earliest  temple  "  was  re- 
cleared  and  planned,  remains  of  three  earlier  shrines,  were  found 
beneath  it,  a  rich  deposit  of  offerings,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  earliest 
^rine  was  discov^ed,  and  tentative  explorations  were  made 
m  the  Precinct.  This  deep  digging,  however,  which  reached 
the  sand  of  the  original  manh,  released  much  ground  water  and 
resulted  in  the  permanent  flooding  of  the  site. 

The  history  of  the  Artemision,  as  far  as  it  can  be  inferred 
from  the  remains,  is  as  follows,  (i)  There  was  no  temple  on  the 
plain  previous  to  the  Ionian  occupation,  the  primeval  seat  of 
the  nature-goddess  having  been  in  the  southern  hills,  at  Ortygia 
(near  mod.  Artalia).  Towards  the  end  of  the  8th  century  B.C. 
a  small  shrine  came  into  existence  on  the  plain.  This  was  little 
more  than  a  small  platform  of  green  schist  with  a  sacred  tree 
and  an  altar,  and  perhaps  Later  a  wooden  iom  (image),  the  whole 
enclosed  in  a  lemtnos:  but,  as  is  proved  by  a  great  treasure  of 
objects  in  precious,  and  other  metals,  ivory,  bone,  crystal,  paste, 
1^1^,  terra-cotta  and  other  materials,  found  in  1904-1905, 
partly  within  the  i^tform  on  which  the  cult-statue  stood  and 
partly  outside,  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  deposit,  this  eariy  shrine 
was  presently  enriched  by  Greeks  with  many  and  splendid 
offerings  of  Hellenic  workmanship.  A  large  number  of  electron 
coins,  found  among  these  offerings,  and  in  style  the  earliest  of 
their  class  known,  combine  with  other  evidence  to  date  the  whole 
treasure  to  a  period  considerably  anterior  to  the  rdgn  of  Croesus. 
This  treasure  is  now  divided  between  the  museums  of  Constantly- 
nople  and  London,  (a)  Within  a  short  time,  perfai^ps  after  the 
Cimmerian  sack  (?  650  b^c),  this  shrine  was  restored,  slightly 
enlarged,  and  raised  in  level,  but  not  altered  in  charaaer.  (3) 
About  the  dose  of  the  century,  for  some  reason  not  known, 
but  possibly  owing  to  collapse  brought  about  by  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  site,  this  was  replaced  by  a  temple  of  regular 
Hellenic  form.  The  latter  was  baih  in  relation  to  the  earlier 
central  statue-base  but  at  a  higher  level  than  either  of  its  pre- 
decessor^, doubtless  for  dryness'  sake.  Very  Uttle  but  its  founda- 
tions was  spared  by  later  builders,  and  there  is  now  no  certain 
evidence  of  its  architectural  character;  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  it  was  the  early  temple  in  which  the  Ionic  order  is  said  to 
have  been  first  used,  after  the  colonists  had  made  use  of  Doric 
in  their  earlier  constructions  {e.g.  m  the  Fanionhn);  and  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  Cnossian  Chersiphron  and  his  son,  Meta- 
genes,  always  r^ardcd  afterwards  as  the  first  builders  of  a 
regular  Artembion.  Their  temple  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
made  bigger  by  another  architect.  (4)  The  tatter's  work  must 
have  been  the  much  larger  temple,  exposed  by  Wood,  and 
usually  known  as  the  Archaic  or  Croesus  temple.  This  overlies 
the  remains  of  No.  3,  at  a  level  higher  by  about  a  metre,  and  the 
area  of  its  eella  alone  contains  the  whole  of  the  eaitier  shrines. 
Its  central  point,  however,  was  still  the  primitive  staltie-base, 
now  enlai^d  and  heightened.  About  -half  Its  pavement,  parts 
of  the  ceila  walls  and  of  three  cohimns  of  the  peristyle,  and  the 
foundations  of  nearly  all  the  pbtfbrm,  are  still  In  position.  The 
visible  work  was  all  of  very  fine  white  marble,  quarried  about 
7  m.  N.E.,  near  the  modem  Kos  Bunar.  Fragments  of  reliefs 
sculptures  belonging  to  the  parapet  and  columns,  and  of  fluted 
drums  and  capitals,  cornices  and  other  architectural  members 
have  been  recovered,  showing  that  iht  workmanship  and  lomc 
style  were  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  that  the  building 
presented  a  variety  of  ornament,  rare  among  HeHcnlc  temples. 
The  whole  ground-plan  covered  about  8o,ooe  sq.  ft.  The  height 
oi  the  templo  ii  doubtful,  the  neasuveoMRis  of  columns  given 


us  by  later  attthority  having rafsreoce  probaWy  to  iu  ^.m>w.w, 
the  height  of  which  was  considered  abnormal  and  marveUoua. 
Judj^d  by  the  diameter  of  the  drains,  the  columns  of  the  Croesus 
temple  were  not  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  .those  of  the  Hcllca- 
istic  temple.  This  fourth  temple  is,  bejrond  question,  that  to 
which  Croesus  contributed,  and  it  was,  therefore,  in  process  of 
building  about  540  b.c  Our  authorities  «em  to  be  referring  to 
it  when  they  tdl  us  that  the  Artemision  was  raised  by  common 
contribution  of  the  great  cities  of  Asia,  and  iOok  tx>  years  to 
complete.  It  was  d^icated  with  great  ceremony,  probably 
between  430  and  420  B.C.,  and  the  famous  Timotheus,  son  of 
Thersander,  carried  off  the  magnificent  prize  for  a  lyric  ode 
against  all  comers.  Its  ori^nal  architects  were,  probably, 
Paeonius  of  Ephe- 
sus,  and  Demetrius, 
a  kp69  of  the  shrine 
itself:  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that 
the  latter  may  have 
been  rather  the 
actual  contracting 
builder  than  the 
architect.  Of  this 
temple  Herodotitt 
speaks  as  existing 
in  his  day;  and  un- 
less weight  be  given 
to  an  isohfeCed  state- 
ment of  Eusebius, 
that  it  was  burned 
about  395  B.C.,  we 
must  assume  that  it 
survived  until  the 
night  'when  one 
Herostratus,  de^ 
sirous  of  acquiring 
eternal  fame  if  only 
by  a  great  crime, 
set  it  alight.  This 
is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened in  356  B.C.  on 
the  October  night 
on  which  Alexander 
the  Great  came  into 
the  world,  and,  as 
Hegesias  said,  the 
goddess  herselif  was 
absent,  assisting  at 
the  birth;  but  the 
exactness     of    this 

^..^^^ttH,  ^thi^  ^fcl  ^  Ground  plan  of  thc6th  Centtir>'  ("Croesus") 
ctironism  maic^  tne  Temple  at  tphc$us,  conjcrturally  restored  by 
date  suspect.     (5)  II  a.  E.  Henderson, 
was    succeeded    by 

what  is  called  the.Helleaistic  temple,  begun  almost  immedi<^ 
ately  after  the  catastro^e,  according  to  plans  drawn  by 
the  famous  Dinocrates  tire  architect  of  Alexandria.  The 
platform  was  once  more  raised  to  a  higher  level,  some  7 
ft.  above  that  of  the  Archaic,  by  means  of  huge  foundation 
blocks  bedded  upon  the  earher  struct  tires;  and  this  increase 
of  elevatkm  necessitated  a  slight  expansion  of  the  atca  all 
round,  and  ten  Steps  in  place  of  three.  The  new  columns  were 
of  greater  diameter  than  the  old  and  over  60  ft.  high;  and 
from  its  great  height  the  Whole  structure  was  regarded  as  a 
marvel,  and  aceonnted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Since, 
however,  other  Greek  temples  had  colonnades  hardly  less  high, 
and  were  of  equal  or  greater  area,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Ephesian  temple  had  some  distinct  element  of  grandiosity,  do 
longer  known  to  us— perhaps  a  lofty  sculptured  parapet  or 
some  itoiposing  form  of  podinm.  Bede,  In  his  treatise  De  $epi, 
mif.  fUMNfli,  deseribes  a  stupendous  erection  of  several  storejrss 
buf'hlaMher  dcteriptlons  are  so  fantastic  that  no  credenct 
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be  AtUchfld  to  this.  The  £itb  temple  w^s  xmce  more  of  look 
order,  but  the  finish  and  style  of  its  details  as  attested  by  eiisting 
remains  were  inferior  to  those  of  its  Dredecessor.  The  great 
sculptured  drums  and  pedestals,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
belong  to  the  lower  part  of  certain  of  its  columns:  but  nothing 
of  lis  frieze  or  pediments  (if  it  had  any)  has  been  recovered. 
Begtm  probably  before  350  B.C.,  it  was  in  bviilding  when  Alexander 
came  to  Epbesus  in  334  and  offered  to  bear  the  cost  of  its  comple- 
tion. It  was  probably  finished  by  the  end  of  the  century;  for 
Pliny  the  Eldelr  states  that  its  cypress-wopd  doors  had  been  in 
existence  for  400  years  up  to  his  time.  It  stood  intact,  except 
for  very  partial  restorations,  till  a.d.  262  when  it  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  Goths:  but  it  appears  to  have  been  to  some 
extent  restored  afterwards,  and  its  cult  no  doubt  survived  till 
the  Edict  of  Theodosius  closed  the  pagan  temples.  Its  material 
was  then  quarried  extensively  for  the  construction  of  the  great 
cathedral  of  St  John  Theol6gos  on  the  neighbouring  hill  (Ayas- 
soluk),  and  a  large  Byzantine  building  (a  church?)  came  into 
existence' on  the  central  part'of  4ts  denuded  site,  but  did  not 
last  long.  Before  the  Ottoman  conquest  its  remains  were  already 
buried  under  several  feet  of  silt. 

The  organization  of  the  tempte  hierarchy,  and  its  customs 
and  privileges,  retained  throughout  an  Asiatic  character.  The 
priestesses  of  the  goddess  were  ra^Bkvoi  (f.e.  un wedded),  and 
ner  priests  were  compelled  to  celibacy.  The  chief  among  the 
latter,  who  bore  the  Persian  name  of  Megabyzus  and  the  Greek 
title  Neocofus,  was  doubtless  a  power  in  the  slate  as  well  as  a 
dignitary  of  religion.  His  official  dress  and  spadonic  appearance 
arc  probably  revealed  to  us  by  a  small  ivory  statuette  found  by 
D.  G.  Hogaurth  in  1905.  Besides  these  there  was  a  vast  throng 
of  dependents  who  lived  by  the  temple  and  its  services — thcologi^ 
who  may  have  expounded  sacred  legends,  hymnodi,  who  composed 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  deity,  and  others,  together  with  a  great 
crowd  of  kicroi  who  performed  more  menial  offices.  The  making 
of  shrines  and  images  of  the  goddess  occupied  many  hands.  To 
support  this  greedy  mob  offerings  flowed  in  in  a  constant  stream 
from  votaries  and  from  visitors,  who  contributed  sometimes 
money,  sometimes  statues  and  works  of  art.  These  latter  so 
accumulated  that  the  temple  became  a  rich  museum,  among 
the  cWcf  treasures  of  which  were  the  figures  of  Amazons  sculpt  urcd 
in  competition  by  Hieidias,  Polyditus,  Crcsihs  and  Phradmon, 
And  the  painting  by  ApeQes  of  Alexander  holding  a  thunderbolt. 
The  temple  was  also  richly  endowed  with  lands,  and  possessed 
the  fishery  of  the  Selinusian  lakes,  with  other  large  revenues. 
But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  privileges  possessed 
by  the  goddess  and  her  priests  was  that  of  asylum.  Fugitlvea 
from  justice  or  vengeance  who  reached  her  precincts  were  per- 
Hecily  safe  from  all  pursuit  and  arrest.  The  boundaries  of  the 
Space  possessing  Such  virtue  were  from  time  to  time  enlarged. 
Mithradales  extended  them  to  a  bowshot  from  the  temple  in  all 
directions,  and  Mark  Antony  imprudently  allowed  them  to  take 
in  part  of  the  city,  which  part  thus  became  free  of  all  law,  and  a 
haunt  of  thieves  and  villains.  Augustus,  while  leaving  the  right 
of  asylum  untouched,  diminished  the  space  to  which  the  privilege 
belonged,  and  built  round  it  a  wall,  which  still  sonounds  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
bearing  an  inscription  In  Greek  and  Latin,  which  states  that  it 
was  erected  in  the  procon.*iulship  of  Asinius  Gallus,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  temple.  The  right  of  asylum,  however,  had  once 
more  to  be  defended  by  a  deputation  sent  to  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
Besides  being  a  place  of  worship,  a  museum  and  k  sanctuary, 
the  Ephesian  temple  was  a  great  bank.  Nowhere  in  Asia  could 
money  be  more  safely  bestowed,  and  both  kings  and  private 
persons  placed  their  treasures  tmder  the  guardianship  of  the 
foddesa. 

The  CVfy.— After  Wood's  superficial  explorations,  the  dty 
remained  desolate  till  1894,  when  the  Austrian  Archaeologic^ 
Institute  obi&ined  a  concession  for  excavation  and  began 
systematic  work.  This  has  continued  regularly  ever  since,  but 
Ims  been  carried  down  no  farther  than  the  Imperial  stratum. 
The  main  areas  of  operation  have  been:  <i)  The  Cnai  Theatre. 
The  stage  buildings,  orchestra  and  lower  parts  of  the ,4091^  liave 


been  cleaisd  In  the  process  oonsidersble  additions  were  made 
to  Wood's  find  of  sculptures  in  marble  and  bronze,  and  of  in* 
scriptions,  including  missing  parts  of  the  Vibius  Salutaris  texts. 
This  theatre  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  the  scene  of  the  tumult 
aroused  by  the  mission  of  St  Paul;  but  the  existing  remains 
represent  a  recoostructipn  carried  out  after  his  time.  (2)  The 
Hellenistic  Agora,  a  huge  square,  surrounded  by  porticoes, 
lying  S.  W.'  of  the  theatre  and  having  fine  pubh'c  halls  on  the  S. 
It  has  jrielded  to  the  Austrians  fine  sctilpture  in  marble  and 
bronze  and  many  inscriptions.  (3)  The  Roman  Agorae  with  its 
large  halls,  lying  N.W.  of  the  theatre.  Here  were  found  many 
inscriptions  of  Roman  date  and  some  statuary.  (4)  A  street 
running  from  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Hellenic  Agora  towards  the 
Magnesian  gate.  This  was  found  to  be  lined  with  pedestab  of 
honorific  statues  and  to  have  on  the  west  side  a  remarkable 
building,  stated  in  an  inscription  to  have  been  a  h'brary.  The 
tomb  of  the  founder,  T.  Julius  Celsus,  is  hard  by,  and  some  fine 
Roman  reh'efs,  which  once  decorated  it,  have  been  sent  to 
Vienna.  {$)  A  street  running  direct  to  the  port  from  the  theatre. 
This  is  of  great  breadth,  and  had  a  Horologion  half-way  down 
and  fine  porticoes  and  sJiopa.  It  was  -known  as  the  Arcadiane 
after  having  been  restored  at  a  higher  bvel  than  formerly  by  the 
emperor  Arcadius  (a.d.  395).  It  leaves  on  the  right  the  great 
Thermae  of  Constantino,  of  which  the  Austrians  have  cleared 
out  the  south-east  part.  This  huge  pile  used  to  be  taken  for 
the  Arteroision  by  ^uly  visitors  to  Ephcsus.  Part  of  the  quays 
and  buildings  round  the  port  were  exposed,  after  measures  had 
been  taken  to  drain  the  upper  part  of  the  marsh.  (6)  The 
Double  Church  of  the  Virgin  "  Deipara  "  in  the  N.W.  of  the  dty, 
wherein  the  council  of  431  wa^hcld.  Heretnterestinginscriptions 
and  Byzantine  architectural  remains  were  found.  Besides  these 
excavated  monuments,  the  Stadion;  the  enceinte  of  fortifications 
erected  by  Lysimachus,  which  runs  from  the  tower  called  the 
"  Prison  of  St  Paul "  and  right  along  the  cresU  of  the  Bulbul 
(Prion)  and  Panajir  hills;  the  round  monument  miscalled  the 
"  Tomb  of  St  Luke  ";  and  the  Opis^oleprian  gymnasium  near 
the  Magnesian  gate,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

The  work  done  by  the  Austrians  enables  a  good  idea  to  be 
obtained  of  the  appearance  presented  by  a  great  Graeco-Roman 
city  of  Asia  in  the  last  days  of  its  prosperity.  It  may  be  realized 
better  there  than  anywhere  how  much  architectural  splendour 
was  concentrated  in  the  public  quarters.  But  the  restriction 
of  the  clearance  to  the  tipper  stratum  of  deposit  has  prevented 
the  acquisition  of  much  further  knowledge.  Both  the  Hellenistic 
and,  stOl  more,  the  original  Ionian  cities  remain  for  the  most  part 
unexplored.  It  should,  however,  be  added  that  very  valuable 
topographical  exploration  has  been  carried  out  in  the  environs 
of  Ephesus  by  members  of  the  Austrian  expedition,  and  that  the 
Ephesian  district  is  now  mapped  more  satisfactorily  than  any 
other  district  of  ancient  interest  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  Turkish  village  of  Ayassoluk  (the  modem  representative 
of  Ephesus),  more  than  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  ancient  city,  has 
revived  somewhat  of  recent  years  owing  to  the  development, 
of  its  fig  gardens  by  the  Aidin  railway,  which  passes  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  plain.  It  is  noteworthy  for  a  splendid  ruined 
mosque  built  by  the  Seljuk,  Isa  Bey  II.,  of  Aidin,  in  1375,  which 
contains  magnificent  columns:  for  a  castle,  near  which  h'e 
remains  of  the  pendentives  from  the  cupola  of  the  great  cathedral 
of  St  John,  now  deeply  buried  in  its  own  ruins:  and  for  an 
aqueduct,  Turkish  baths  and  mosque-tombs.  There  is  a  fair 
inn  managed  by  the  Aidin  Railway  Company. 


^,1074;;  J'  »•  "OOQ,  mscovents  at  cpnesHS  U0777;  li.  1*.  nicKij 
Anc.  Creek  Inscr,  in  the  Brit.  Museum,  iu.  2  (itoo);  B.  V.  Head, 
"  Celtte^  of  Ephesus  "  (Numism.  CAtm..  i88o);J.  .Menadien  Qua 
condictone  Ephesii  usi  sint,  &c  (1880);  Sir  W-MT  Ramsay,  Letters^ 
to  the  Seven  Churches  (1904):  O.  Benndorf,  R.  Hebcrdcy,  Ac.. 
Forschungen  in  Ephesos,  vol.  i.  (1006)  (Austrian  Arch.  Institute); 
D.  G.  Hoearth,  Exsavations  at  EfOtesus:  the  Archaic  Artemisia  (a 
vols.,  1908).  with  chapters  by  C.'  H.  Smith,  A.  Hamilton  Smith, 
B.  V.  Head,  and  A.  E.  Henderson.  (D.  G.  H.) 

JEPHESUS,  COUNaL  OF.    This  Church  council  was  convened 
I9  4S\  b>f  ti^e  pwpose  of  taking  authorftati ve  action  concerning 
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the  doctrf&e  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  coiincUs  of  Ntcaea  and 
Constantinople  had  asserted  the  full  divinity  and  real  humanity 
of  Christ,  without,  however,  defining  the  manner  of  their  union. 
The  attempt  to  solve  the  apparent  incongruity  of  a  perfect  union. 
of  two  complete  and  distinct  natures  in  one  person  produced 
first  Apollinarianism,  which  substituted  the  divine  Logos  for 
the  human  vovt  or  rvtdna  of  Jes\is,  thereby  detracting  from  -the 
completeness  of  his  humanity;  and  then  Nestorianlsm,  which 
destroyed  the  unity  of  Christ's  person  by  affirming  that  the  divine 
Logos  dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus  as  in  a  temple,  and  that  the  union 
of  the  two  was  in  respect  of  dignity,  and  furthermore  that, 
Inasmuch  as  the  Logos  could  not  have  been  born,  to  call  Mary 
0Eor6KM,  "  Godbearer,"  was  absurd  and  blasphemous.  The 
Alexandrians,  led  by  Cyril,  stood  for  the  doctrine  of  the  perfect 
union  of  two  complete  natures  in  one  person,  and  made  OtorSKos 
the  shibboleth  of  orthodoxy.  The  theolo^cal  controversy  was 
intensified  by  the  rivalry  of  the  two  patriarchates,  Alexandria 
and  Constantinople,  for  the  primacy  of  the  East.  As  bishop 
of  Constantinople  Nestorius  naturally  looked  to  the  emperor 
for  support,  while  Cyril  turned  to  Rome.  A  Roman  synod  in 
430  found  Nestorius  heretical  and  decreed  his  excommunica- 
tion unless  he  should  recant.  Shortly  afterwards  an  Alex- 
andrian synod  condemned  his  doctrines  in  twelve  anathemas, 
which  only  provoked  counter-anathemas.  The  emperor  now 
intervened  and  summoned  a  council,  which  met  at  Ephesus 
on  the  22nd  of  June  431.  Nestorius  was  present  with  an  armed 
escort,  but  refused  to  attend  the  council  on  the  ground  that  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch  (his  friend)  had  not  arrived.  The  coimcil. 
nevertheless,  proceeded  to  declare  him  excommunicate  and 
deposed.  When  the  Roman  legates  appeared  they  "examined 
and  approved  "  the  acts  of  the  council,  whether  as  if  thereby 
giving  them  validity,  or  as  if  concurring  with  the  council,  is  a 
question  not  easy  to  answer  from  the  records.  Cyril,  the  presi- 
dent, apparently  regarded  the  subscription  of  the  legates  as  the 
acknowledgment  of  "  canonical  agreement "  with  the  synod. 

The  disturbances  that  followed  the  arrival  of  John,  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  article 
Nestorius. 

The  emperor  finally  interposed  to  terminate  that  scandalous 

strife,  banished  Nestorius  and  dissolved  the  council.  Uitimalely 

he  gave  decision  in  favour  of  the  orthodox.    The  council  was 

generally  received  as  ecumenical,  even  by  the  AntiocheneS)  and 

the  differences  between  Cyril  and  John  were  adjusted  (433)  by 

a  "Union  Creed,**  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  recrudescence 

of  theological  controversy. 

See  Mansi  hr.  pp.  567-1482,  .t.  pp'.  r-1023;  Hardouin  i.  pp.  W71- 
1732;  Hefde  (and  ed.)  ii.  pp.  141-247  (Env.  trans.  iiL  pp.  1-XI4); 
Pehanut.  SS.  Mapti  el  Ecnnun.  Cone.  EpJusini  primi  Acta  omnia 
,  .  .  (Ingolstadt,  1576):  Wilhelm  Kraetz,  Koptischc  AkUn  turn 
Ephes.  Konnl  .  .  .  (Leipzig,  1904);  also  the  articles  Nestorius; 
Cyril;  Theodore  op  Mopsubstia. 

The  so-caOed  "  Robber  Synod  "  of  Ephesus  (Latrocinium 
Ephesinum)  of  449,  although  wholly  irregular  and  promptly 
repudiated  by  the  church,  may,  nevertheless,  not  improperly 
be  treated  here.  The  archimandrite  Eulyches  {q.v.)  having  been 
deposed  by  his  bishop,  Flavianus  of  Constantinople,  on  account 
of  his  heterodox  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  had  appealed 
to  Dioscurus,  the  successor  of  Cyril  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  who 
restored  him  and  moved  the  emperor  Thcodosius  IL  to  summon 
a  council,  which  diould  "  utterly  destroy  Nestorianjsm.**  Rome 
recognizing  that  she  had  more  to  fear  from  Alexandria,  departed 
from  her  traditional  policy  and  sided' with  Constantinople.  The 
council  of  130  bishops,  which  convened  on  the  8th  of  August 
449,  was  completely  dominated  by  Dioscurus.  Eutyches  was 
acquitted  of  heresy  and  reinstated,  Flavianus  and  other  bishops 
deposed,  the  Roman  legates  insulted,  and  all  opposition  was 
overborne  by  intimidation  or  actual  violence.  The  death  of 
Flavianus,  which  soon  followed,  was  attributed  to  injuries 
received  in  this  synod;  but  the  proof  of  the  charge  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired. 

The  emperor  confirmed  the  synod,  but  the  Eastern  Church 
was  divided  upon  the  question  of  accepting  it,  and  Leo  I.  of 
Rome  excomraum'cated  Dioscurus,  refused  to  i«oognise  the 


successor  of  FkvUniti  &nd  demanded  a  new  and  greater  coundL 
The  death  of  Theodosius  II.  removed  the  main  support  of  Dios- 
curus, and  cleared  the  way  for  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (9.9.), 
which  deposed  the  Alexandrian  and  condemned  Eutychianism. 

See  Mansi  vL  (>p.  503  iqq..  606  sqq.;  Hardouin  iL  71  aqq.; 
Hcfcle  (2nd  ed.)  li.  pp.  349  sora.  (Ene.  trans.  jU.  pp.  sai  sqqJ; 
S.  G.  F.  Perry,  The  Second  Synod  of  Epkesus  (Dartford,  1881): 
rAbb6  Martin,  Actes  du  Mtandagf  d'Bphhe  (Amiens,  1874)  ana 
LePseudo-synode  connu  dans  Fkistoire  sous  U  mom  de  hntandate 
d'£phise  (Paris,  1875).  0".  F.  C.) 

EPHOD,  a  Hebrew  word  (Bphdd)  of  uncertain  meaning,  retained 
by  the  translators  of  the  CNd  Testament..  In  the  post-exilic 
priestly  writings  (5th  century  B.C.  and  later)  the  ephod  forms 
part  of  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  dress  of  the  high-priest  (see 
Ex.  xxix.  5  sq.  and  especially  Ecclus.  xlv.  7-13).  It  was  a  very 
richly  decorated  object  of  coloured  threads  interwoven  with 
gold,  worn  outside  the  luxurious  mantle  or  robe;  it  was  kept 
in  place  by  a  girdle,  and  by  shoulder-pieces  (?),  to  which  were 
attached  brooches  of  onyx  (fastened  to  the  robe)  and  golden 
rings  from  which  hung  the  **  breastplate  "  (or  rather  pouch) 
containing  the  sacred  lots,  Urim  and  Thummim.  The  somewhat 
involved  description  in  Ex.  xxviii.  6  sqq.,  xxxiz.  a  sqq.  (see  V. 
Ryssel's  ed.  of  Dillmann's  commentary  on  Ex.-Lev.)  leaves  it 
uncertain  whether  it  covered  the  back,  encircling  the  body  like 
a  kind  of  waistcoat,  or  only  the  front;  at  all  events  it  was  not 
a  garment  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  its  association  with  the 
sacred  lots  indicates  that  the  ephod  was  used  for  divination 
(cf.  Num.  xxvii.  21),  and  had  become  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  leading  priestly  line  (cf.  i  Sam.  ii.  28).'  But  from  other 
passages  it  seems  that  the  ephod  had  been  a  familiar  object 
whose  use  was  by  no  means  so  restricted.  Like  the  teraphim 
(q.v.)  it  was  part  of  the  common  stock  of  Hebrew  cult;  it  is  borne 
(rather  than  worn)  by  persons  acting  in  a  priestly  character 
(Samuel  at  Shiloh,  priests  of  Nob,  David),  it  is  part  of  the  worship 
of  individuals  (Gideon  at  Ophrah),  and  is  found  in  a  private 
shrine  with  a  lay  attendant  (Micah ;  Judg.  xvii.  5;  see,  however, 
vv.  10-13).*  Nevertheless,  while  the  prophetical  teaching  came 
to  regard  the  ephod  as  contrary  to  the  true  worship  of  Yahweh, 
the  priestly  doctrine  of  the  post-exilic  age  (when  worship  was 
withdrawn  from  the  conmiunity  at  large  to  the  recognized  priest- 
hood  of  Jerusalem)  has  retained  it  along  with  other  remains  of 
earlier  usage,  legalizing  it,  as  it  were,  by  confining>it  exclusively 
to  the  Aaronites. 

An  intricate  historical  fxoblera  is  involved  at  the  outset  ia  th« 
famous  ephod.  which  the  priest  Abiathar  brought  in  his  hand  when  h« 
fled  to  David  after  the  massacre  of  the  priests  of  Nob.  It  is  evidently 
regarded  as  the  one  which  had  been  in  Nob  (i  Sam.  xxi.  9),  and  the 
presence  of  the  priests  at  Nob  is  no  leas  clearly  regarded  as  tiie  sequel 
of  the  fall  of  Shik)h.  The  ostensible  intention  is  to  narrate  the 
transference  of  the  sacred  objects  to  David  ^cf.  2  Sam.  L  10),  and 
henceforth  he  regularly  inquires  of  Yahweh  in  nis  movements  (i  Sam. 
xxiii.  0-12.  XXX.  7  ft!].;  cf.  xxiii.  2.  4;  2  Sam.  iL  I,  v.  I9>23).  It  is 
possibie  that  the  writer  (or  writers^  acsared  to  trace  the  earlier  history 
of  the  ephod  through  the  line  of  Eli  and  Abiathar  to  the  time  when 
the  Zadokite  priests  ^ined  the  supremacy  (see  Levites)  ;  but  else- 
where Abiathar  is  said  to  have  borne  the  ark  (i  Kings  K.  26;  cf. 
2  Sam.  vii.  6),  and  this  fluctuation  is  noteworthy  by  reason  of  the 
present  confusion  in  the  text  of  I  Sam.  xiv.  3, 18  (see  commentaries). 

On  one  view,  the  ark  in  Kirjath-jcarim  was  in  non-Israelite  hands 
(i  Sam.  viL  l  sq.);  on  the  other,  Saul's  position  as  king  necessitates 
tnc  presumption  that  his  swav  extended  over  Judan  and  Israel, 
including  those  cities  which  otherwise  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  aliens  (l  Sam.  xiv.  47  sq.^.cf.  xvii.  54,  Ac).  There  are 
some  fundamental  divergencies  in  the  representations  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  both  David  and  Saul  iqg.v.),  and  there  is  indirect  and 

*  Cf.  the  phrase  "  ephod  of  prophecy  "  (Te^ameni  of  Levi^  viii.  2). 
The  priestly  apparatus  of  the  post-exilic  age  retains  several  traces 
of  old  mythological  symbolism  and  earlier  cult,  the  meaning  of  whidi 
had  not  altogether  been  forgotten.  With  the  dress  one  may  perha  pa 
compare  the  apparel  of  the  gods  Marduk  and  Adad,  for  which  see 
A.  Jeremias,  Dds  AUe  Test,  mi  UckU  da  Aitm  OrienU,  and  ed«  figs: 
33, 46,  and  pp.  163, 449. 

*The  ordinary  uiterprtutlon  **lbten  ephod**  (l  San.  H.  18, 


xjdi.  18:  i  Sam.  vi.  14)  Is  questioned  hy  T.  C.  Poote  in  his  useful 
monograph,  Joum.  BthL  Lit.  xxI..  1902,  pp.  3.  a?.  This  writer  also 
apthr  compares  the  iofcint  Samuel  with  the  child  who  drew  the  lots 


at  the  temple  of  Fortuna  at  Praeneste  (Cicoo,  D*  dtntu  ii  41,  86X 
and  with  the  modern  practice  of  employing  innocent  inatrumtnbi  m 
chante  in  lotteries  (0^.  0U.fp.39,  27), 
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lad<ptndfcitt#vt»teiiotwMdia«ke»iKiflpH.a6iH)tcmirdybol>t<d. 
H«e  'a  OMMt  raffice  to  remark  that  the  ark,  too,  was  alao  an  object 
(orafloertaining  tha divine  will  (especially  Judg^  xx.  36-38;  d.  18.  a^), 
and  it  b  far  from  ceruin  that  the  later  records  of  the  ark  (which 
was  too  heavy  to  bo  borne  by  one),  like  those  of  the  ephod,  are  valid 
for  earlier  times. 

For  the  form  of  the  earHer  ephod  the  classic  passage  is  2  Sam. 
vi.  14,  where  David  girt  in  (or  with)  a  linen  ephod  dances  before 
the  ark  at  its  entry  into  Jerusalem  and  incurs  the  unqualified 
contempt  of  his  wife  MichaJ,  the  daughter  of  Saul.  Relying  upon 
the  known  custom  of  performing  certain  observances  In  a 
practically,  or  even  entirely,  nude  condition,  it  seems  plausible 
to  infer  that  the  ephod  was  a  scanty  wrapping,  perhaps  a  loin- 
doth,  and  this  view  has  found  weighty  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  contempt  at  the  exposure  of  the  person,  to 
whatever  extent,  may  not  have  been  so  prominent,  especially 
if  the  custom  were  not  unfamiliar,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
sequel  refers  more  particularly  to  grosser  practices  attending 
outbursts  of  religious  enthusiasm.' 

The  favourite  view  that  the  ephod  was  also  an  image  rests 
partly  upon  i  Sam.  xxi.  9,  where  (joliath's  sword  is  wrapped  in 
a  cloth  in  the  sanctuary  of  Nob  behind  t/tf  ephod.  But  it  is 
equally  natural  to  suppose  that  it  hung  on  a  nail  in  the  wall,  and 
apart  from  the  omission  of  the  significant  words  in  the  original 
Septuagint,  the  possibility  that  the  text  read  "  ark  "  cannot  be 
wholly  ignored  (see  above;  also  G.  F.  Moore,  Ency.  Bib.  col. 
1307,  n.  2).  Ajgain,  in  the  story  of  Micah*s  shrine  and  the  removal 
of  the  sacred  objects  and  the  Levite  priest  by  the  Danitcs, 
parallel  narratives  have  been  used:  the  graven  and  molten 
images  of  Judg.  xvii.  2-4  correqx>nding  to  the  ephod  and 
teraphim  of  ver.  5.  Throughout  there  is  confusion  in  the  use  of 
these  terms,  and  the  finale  refers  only  to  the  graven  image  of 
Dan  (xviii.  30  sq.,  see  i  Kings  xii.  38  sq.).  But  the  combination 
of  ephod  and  teraphim  (as  in  Hos.  iii.  4)  is  noteworthy,  since 
the  fiict  that  the  latter  were  images  (i  Sam.  xix.  13;  Gen.  xxxi. 
34)  could  be  urged  against  the  view  that  the  former  were  of  a 
similar  character.  Finally,  according  to  Judg.  viii.  27,  Gideon 
made  an  ephod  of  gold,  about  70  lb  in  weight,  and  "  put  "  it  in 
Ophrah.  It  is  regarded  as  a  departure  from  the  worship  of 
Vahweh,  although  the  writer  of  ver.  ^s  (cf-  also  ver  33)  hardly 
shared  this  feeling;  it  was  probably  something  once  harmlessly 
associated  with  the  cult  of  Yahweh  (cf.  Calf,  Golden),  and  the 
term  "  ephod  **  may  be  due  to  a  later  hand  under  the  influence 
of  the  prophetical  teaching  referred  to  above.  The  present 
passage  is  the  only  one  which  appears  to  prove  that  the  ephod 
was  an  image,  and  several  writers,  including  Lotz  {ReaUncyk.  /. 
frot,  Theol.  vol.  v.,  s.v.),  T.  C.  Foote  (pp.  13-18)  and  A.  Maecklen- 
burg  (Zeit.f.  vnssens.  Theol.^  1906,  pp.  433  sqq)  find  this  inter- 
pretation unnecessary. 

Archaeological  evidence  for  objects  of  divination  (see,  «.^., 
the  interesting  details  in  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Kypros,  the  Bible 
and  Homer,  i.  447  sq.),  and  parallels  from  the  Oriental  area,  can 
be  readily  dted  in  support  of  any  of  the  expbnations  of  the  ephod 
which  have  been  offered,  but  naturally  cannot  prove  the  form 
which  it  actually  took  in  Palestine.  Since  images  were  ck>thed, 
it  could  be  supposed  that  the  diviner  put  on  the  god's  apparel 
(d.  Ency.  Bib.  coL  1141);  but  they  were  also  plated,  and  in 
dther  case  the  transference  from  a  covering  to  the  object  covered 
is  intelligible.  If  the  ephod  was  a  loin-cloth,  its  use  as  a  receptacle 
and  the  known  evolution  of  the  article  find  useful  anak>gies 
(Foote,  p.  43  sq-.  and  Ency,  Bib.  cbl.  1734  liD-  Finally,  if  there 
i$  nc  dedsive  evidence  for  the  view  that  it  was  an  image  Qudg. 
viii.  37),  or  that  as  a  wrapping  it  formed  the  sole  covering  of  the 
officiaUng  agent  (3  Sam.  vi.),  all  that  can  safely  be  said  is  that 

>  It  is  not  stated  that  the  Ihien  ephod  was  David's  sole  covering, 


md  it  is  difficnlt  to  accovnt  for  the  text  i«  the  paraHri  PMnffS 
1  Chron.  xv.  37  (where  he  is  ^kMhsd  with  a  robe);  "  girl.'  too.  is 
ambiguous,  mnce  the  verb  is  even  used  of  a  sword.  On  the  quest  k>n 
of  nudity  (cf.  i  Sam.  xix.  34)  see  Robertson  Smith,  iW.  Sm*  pp. 
161.  450  sq.;  Ency.  Bib.  s.w.  "girdle."  "wckcbth*';  and  M. 
Jastrow,  Joum.  A  m.  Or.  Soc.  xx- 144*  »»•  »3«  The  sigmficant  terms 
'•  uncover,"  "  play  "  (3  Sam.  vi.  30  sq.),  have  other  meantnes  Intd- 
tifible  to  those  acquainted  with  the  excesses  pnctiscd  in  Oriental 
oults. 


it  was  oertaiBly  used  in  divination  and  presumably  did  not 
diiTer  radically  from  the  epbod  of  the  post-exilic  age. 

See  further,  in  addition  to  the  monographs  already  dted,  the 
artkles  in  Hastings's  Dtd.  BibU  (by  S.  R.  Driver),  Eney.  Bib, 
(by  G.  F.  Moore),  and  Jew.  Encye.  (L.  Ginsbuig),  and  E» 
Settin.  hi  OrienUU.  Sktdun:  Tfmdgr  NdUek$  (ed.  Bezold,  1006), 
pp.  699  sqq.  (S.  A.  C.) 

EPHOR  (Gr.  I^pos),  the  U'tle  of  the  highest  magistrates  of 
the  andent  Spartan  state.  It  is  uncertain  when  the  office  was 
created  and  what  was  its  original  character.  That  it  owed  its 
institution  to  Lycurgus  (Herod,  i.  65;  cf.  Xen.  Respub,  Lacedaem. 
viii.  3)  is  very  improbable,  and  we  may  either  r^ard  it  as  an 
immemorial  Dorian  institution  (with  C.  0.  Miiller,  H.  Gabriel, 
H.  K.  Stdn,  Ed.  Meyer  and  others),  or  accept  the  tradition  that 
it  was  founded  during  the  first  Messenian  War,  which  necessitated 
a  prolonged  absence  from  Sparta  en  the  part  of  both  kings 
(Plato,  Laws,  UL  693  a;  Aristotle,  Politics^  v.  9.  i^p.  1313  a  36; 
Plut.  Cieomenes,  10;  so  G.  Dum,  G.  Gilbert,  A.  U.  J.  Greeaidge). 
There  is  no  evidence  for  the  theory  that  origiaally  the  q>bors 
were  market  inspeaors;  they  seem  rather  to  have  had  from  the 
outset  judicial  or  police  functions.  Gradually  they  extended 
thdr  powers,  aided  by  the  jealousy  between  the  royal  bouses* 
which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  two  kings  to  co-operate 
heartily,  and  from  the  5th  to  the  3rd  centnry  they  exercised  a 
growing  deq>otism  which  Plato  justly  calls  a  tyrannic  (Laws,  693). 
Qcomenes  III.  restored  the  royal  power  by  murdering  four  of 
the  ephors  and  abolishing  the  office,  and  though  it  was  revived 
by  Antigonus  Doson  after  the  battle  of  Seliasia,  and  existed 
at  least  down  to  Hadrian's  reign  (Sparta  Museum  Caialogu€f 
Introd.  p.  10),  it  never  regained  its  former  power. 

In  historical  times  the  ephors  were  five  in  number,  the  first 
of  them  giving  his  name  to  the  year,  like  the  eponymous  archon 
at  Athens.  Where  opinions  were  divided  the  majority  prevailed. 
The  ephors  were  declcd  annually,  originally  no  doubt  by  the 
kings,  later  by  the  people;  their  term  of  office  b^en  with  the 
new  moon  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  they  had  an  official 
residence  (i^ptlov)  in  the  Agora.  Every  full  dtixcn  was 
digible  and  no  property  qualification  was  required. 

The  ephors  summoned  and  presided  over  meetings  of  the 
Ck^rousia  and  Apdla,  and  formed  the  executive  committee 
responsible  for  carrying  out  decrees.  In  their  dealings  with  the 
kings  they  represented  the  supremacy  of  the  people.  Thav  was 
a  monthly  exchange  of  oaths,  the  kings  swearing  to  rule  according 
to  the  laws,  the  ephors  undertaking  on  this  condition  to  maintain 
the  royal  authority  (Xen.  Resp.  laced,  15.  7).  They  alone 
might  remain  seated  in  a  king's  presence,  and  bad  power  to  try 
and  even  to  imprison  a  king,  who  must  appear  before  them  at 
the  third  summons.  Two  of  them  accompanied  the  army  in  the 
field,  not  interfering  with  the  king's  conduct  of  the  campaign, 
but  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  bring  him  to  trial  on  his  return. 
The  ephors,  again^  exerdsed  a  general  guardianship  of  law  and 
custom  and  superintended  the  training  of  the  young.  They 
shared  the  criiniaal  jurisdiction  of  the  Gerousia  and  decided 
civil  suits.  The  administratk>n  of  taxation,  the  distribution  of 
booty,  and  the  regulation  of  the  cakndar  also  devolved  upon 
them.  They  could  actually  put  perioeci  to  death  withoat  trial, 
if  we  may  beb'eve  Isocrates  (xii.  181),  and  were  responsible 
for  protecting  the  state  against  the  helots,  against  whom  they 
lofffiaVy  declared  war  on  entering  office,  so  as  to  be  able  to  kill 
any  whom  they  regarded  as  dangerous  without  violatingjeligjooa 
scruples.  Finally,  the  ephms  were  supreme  in  questions  qt 
foreign  poficy.  They  enforced,  when  necessary,  the  alien  acts 
(leiniXatfia),  oiegotiated  with  fordgn  ambassadors.  Instructed 
generals,  sent  out  expeditions  and  were  the  guiding  spirits  of 
the  Spartan  confederacy. 

See  the  ooiMitutional  histories  of  G.  Gilbert  (Eng.  trans.),  pp.  16. 
53^59;  C  Busolt,  p.  84  ff.,  V.  Thumser.  p.  341  ff.,  G.  F.  Schumann 
(Ene.  trans.*),  p.  336  ff.,  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  p.  I03  fl.;  Ssanto's 
article  **  Ephoro!  "In  PSuly-Wissowa,  ReaUncychpddie,  v.  3860  ff.; 
Ed.  Meyer,  Ftstkmiien  skt  aiten  Gttekiektt,  i.  344  ff- !  C.  O.  MOllct« 
Dorians,  bk.  iiu  ch.  vii.:  G.  Grote,  History  of  Cretcs.  pt.  H.  ch.  vi.; 
G.  Buaolt,  Crteckisch*  Om^kichU,  !.•  555  ff-:  B.  Nlese.  HtstoHuU 
Zeituhrifl,  Jxii.  58  ff-  Of  the  many  monographs  dealing  with  this 
subject  the  foUowing  art  specUNy  oseful :    C.  Dom,  BuMekuni  und 
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Eniwkklung  des  spartan.  B^oroto  (Innsbruck.  1878);  H.  K.  Stein, 
Pms  spartan,  Bpkorat  bis  avf  Ornhn  (Pa<krborn,  1870);  K. 
Kuchtner.  EnisiehuHg  mnd  ursprungiklia  Bedtutwtg  des  sparlau. 
Bpkcrats  (Munich,  1897) ;  C.  Frick,  De  ephoris  Spartanis  (G^ktingen, 
i87t);  A.  Schaefer,  Da  ephoris  Lacedaemoniis  (Greifswakl.  18613): 
£,  von  Stern,  Zwr  EntsUhung  und  wsprHnglichen  Bedsututu  des 
Bphorats  in  Sparta  (Berlin.  1894).  (M.  N.  T.) 

EPHORUS  (c.  400-330  B.C.),  of  Cyme  in  Aeolis,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Creek  historian.    Together  with  the  historian  Thcopompus  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  in  whose  school  he  attended  two  courses 
of  rhetoric.    But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  much  progress 
in  the  art,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  suggestion  of  Isocrates 
himself  that  he  took  up  literary  composition  and  the  study  of 
history.    The  fruit  of  his  bbours  was  his  T<rroptcu  in  29  books, 
the  first  universal  history,  beginning  with  the  return  of  the 
Heradidae  to  Peloponnesus,  as  the  first  wdl-attested  historical 
event.    The  whole  work  was  edited  Jby  his  son  Demophilus, 
who  added  a  30th  book,  containing  a  sunmiary  description  of 
the  Social  War  and  ending  with  the  taking  of  Perinthtis  (340)  by 
Philip  of  MacedoB  (cf.  Diod.  Sic.  xvl.  14  with  xvi.  76).    Each 
book  was  complete  in  itself,  and  had  a  separate  title  and  preface. 
It  is  dear  that  Ephorus  made  critical  use  of  the  best  authorities, 
and  his  work,  highly  praised  and  much  read,  was  fredy  drawn 
upon    by   Diodoms  Siculus*    and    other    compilers.    Strabo 
iym.  p.  332)  attaches  much  importance  to  hfa  geographical 
investigations,  and  praises  bim  for  being  the  first  to  ^paratc 
the  historical  from  the  mcrdy  geographical  element.    Polybius 
(xii.  25  g)  while  crediting  him  with  a  knowkdge  of  the  conditions 
of  naval  warfare,  ridicules  his  description  of  the  battles  of  Lcuctra 
and  Mantineia  as  showing  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  land  opera- 
tions.   He  was  further  to  be  commended  for  drawing  (though 
not  always)  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  mythical 
»nd  historical  (Strabo  ix.  p.  423);  he  even  recognized  that  a 
profusion  of  detail,  thou^  lending  corroborative  force  to  accounts 
of  recent  events,  is  ground  for  suspidon  in  reports  of  far-distant 
history.    His  style  was  high-flown  and  artificial,  as  was  natural 
considering  his  early  training,  and  he  frequently  sacrificed  truth 
to  rhetoric  effect;  but,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
he  and  Theopompus  were  the  only  historical  writers  whose 
language  was  accioate  and  finished.    Other  works  attributed  to 
him  were:— i4    Treatise  on  Discoveries;  Respect'mg  Good  and 
EtU  Things;  On  Remarkable  Things  in  Various  Countries  (it  is 
doubtful  whether  these  were  sepamte  works,  or  merely  extracts 
from  the  Histories) ;  A  Treaiiseon  my  Conittry,  on'the  history  and 
antiquities  qf  Cyme,  and  an  essay  On  Style,  his  only  rhetorical 
work,  which  is  occasionally  mentioned  by  the  rhetorician  Theon. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  except  the  statement  in  Plutarch 
that  he  decKned  to  visit  the  court  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Fracments  In  C.  W.  M  Oiler.  Fragmenta  historicorum  Craoconm, 
t.i  with  critical  introduction  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ephorus; 
•ee  J.  A.  KlUgmann,  De  Ephoro  historiio  (i860);  C.  A.  Voiquafdseo, 
Vntersuchungen  uber  die  Quellen  der  griechischen  und  suilischen 
Ceschichten  bei  Diodor.  xi.-xvi.  (1868):  and  specially  J.  B.  Bury, 
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Ancient  Creek  Historians  (1509);  E.  Schwartz,  in  Pauly-Wissowa, 
Reoletuyc.  8.v. ;  and  article  Grbecb:  History:  Ancient  Authorities. 

BPHRAEM  SYRUS  (Ephraim  the  Syrian),  a  saint  who  lived 
in  Mesopotamia  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  4tb  century 
A.D.  He  Is  perhaps  the  most  influential  of  all  Syriac  authors; 
and  his  fame  as  a  poet,  commentator,  preacher  and  defender  of 
Orthodoxy  has  spread  throughout  all  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church.  This  itputalion  he  owes  partly  to  the  Vast  fertility 
of  his  peA***aceording  to  the  historian  Soaomen  he  was  credited 
with  having  written  altogether  3,000,000  lines— partly  to  the 
tlegance  of  his  style  and  a  certain  measure  of  poetic  inspiration, 
more  perhaps  to  the  strength  and  consistency  of  bis  personal 
Character,  and  bis  ardour  in  defence  of  (he  creod  -formulated 
at  Nicaea. 

An  Anonymous  life  of  Ephraim  »fw  written  not  kmg  after  his 
death  in  373.  The  biography  has  come  down  to  us  in  two 
recensions.  But  in  neither  form  Is  it  fret:  from  later  interpolation; 
and  its  un  trust  worthiness  is  shown  by  its  conflicting  with  data 

*  It  is  now  oenerally  recognised,  thanks  to  Volqoardsen  and 
others,  that  Ephorus  is  the  prindpal  authority  followed  by  Diodoms, 
exfcept  ia  the  chapters  relating  to  Sicilian  history. 


suppUed  by  his  own  works,  ts  w«H  as  by  the  nuiMr  in  wbkk 
it  is  overloaded  with  miraculous  events.    The  following  is  « 
probable  outh'ne  of  the  main  facts  of  E[^ra!m's  life.    He  was 
bom  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  (perhaps  in  3o(Q  at  or  neat 
Nisibis.    His  father  was  a  pagan,  the  priest  of  an  idol  cafi^ 
Abnil  or  AbizaL*    During  his  boyhood  Ephraim  sbow^  a 
repugnance  towards  heathen  worship,  and  was  eventually  driven 
by  his  father  from  the  home.    He  became  a  ward  and  disciple  ot 
the  famous  Jacob — the  same  who  attended  the  Council  of  Nicaea^ 
as  bishop  of  Nisibis,  and  died  in  338.    At  his  hands  Ephraim 
seems  to  have  received  baptism  at  the  age  of  18  or  of  28  (the 
two  recensions  differ  on  this  point),  and  remained  at  NisilHS  till 
its  surrender  to  the  Persians  by  Jovian  in  363.    Probably  ii^ 
the  course  of  these  years  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  but  from  his 
humble  estimate  of  his  own  worth  refused  advancement  to  any 
higher  degree  in  the  church.    He  seems  to  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  guiding  the  fortunes  of  the  dty  during  the  war 
begun  by  Shapur  U.  in  337,  in  the  course  of  which  Nisibis  was 
thrice  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Persians  (in  338,  346  and 
350).    The  statements  of  his  biographer  to  this  effect  accord 
with  the  impression  we  derive  from  his  own  poems  (jCarmind 
Nisibcna,  1-2 1).     His*  intimate  relations  with  Bishop  Jacob  were 
continued  with  the  three  succeeding  bishops — Babu  (338-?34g),' 
Vologacscs  (?349-36i),  and  Abraham — on  all  of  whom  he  wrote 
encomia.    The  surrender  of  the  city  in  363  to  the  Pecnaps 
resulted  in  a  general  exodus  of  the  Christians,  and  Ephraim  left 
with  the  rest.    After  visiting  Amid  (Diarbekr)  he  proceeded  to 
Edcssa,  and  there  settled  and  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 
He  seems  to  have  lived  mainly  as  a  hermit  outside  the  dty:  his 
time  was  devoted  to  study,  writing,  teaching  and  the  refutation 
of  heresies.    It  is  possible  that  during  these  years  he  pai{)  a  visit 
to  Basil  at  Caesarea.    Near  the  end  of  bis  life  he  rendered  great 
public  service  by  distributing  provisions  in  the  dty  during  ^ 
famine.    The  best  attested  date  for  his  death  is  the  9th  of  June 
373.    It  Is  dear  that  this  chronology  leaves  no  room  for  the  visit 
to  Egypt,  and  the  eight  years  spent  there  in  refuting  Arianism, 
which  arc  alleged  by  his  biographer.    Perhaps,  as  has  been 
surmised,  there  may  be  confusion  with  another  Ephraim.    Not 
can  he  have  written  the  funeral  panegyric  on  Basil  who  survived    - 
him  by  three  months.    But  with  all  necessary  deductions  th^ 
biography  is  valuable  as  witnessing  to  the  immense  reputation 
for  sanctity  and  for  theological  acumen  which  Ephraim  had 
gained  in  hb  lifetime,  or  at  least  soon  after  he  died.    His  bio- 
grapher's statement  as  to  his  habits  and  appearance  is  worth 
quoting,  and  is  probably  true: — "  From  the  time  he  became 
a  monk  to  the  end  of  his  Ufe  his  only  food  was  bariey  bread  and 
sometimes  pulse  and  vegetables:  his  drink  was  water.    And  his 
flesh  was  dried  upon  his  bones,  like  a  potter's  sherd.    His 
clothes  were  of  many  pieces  patched  together,  the  colour  of 
dirt.    In  stature  he  was  little;  his  countenance  was  always  sad, 
and  he  never  condescenckd  to  lau^ter.    And  he  was  bald  ami 
beardless." 

The  statement  in  his  Life  that  Ephrahn  miraculously  learned 
Coptic  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  narrative  of  his  Egyptian  visit: 
and  the  stoiy  of  his  suddenly  learning  to  speak  Greek  through 
the  prayer  of  St  Basil  b  equally  unworthy  of  credence.    He 
probably  wrote  only  in  Syriac,  though  he  may  have  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  possibly  of  Hebrew.    But  many  of 
his  works  must  have  been  early  translated  into  other  languages; 
and  we  possess,  in  MSS.  versions  into  Greek,  Armenian,  Coptic^ 
Arabic  and  Ethiopic.    The  Greek  versions  occupy  three  entire 
volumes  of  the  Roman  folio  edition,  and  the  extant  Armenlatn 
verdons  (mainly   of  H.T.  commentaries)  were  published    at 
Venice  in  foiw  vcdumes  in  1836. 

It  waa  primarily .aa  a  sacred  poet  that  Ephraim  impressed 
himself  on  his  feUow-oountrymen.  With  the  exception  of  Am 
commentaries  on  scripture,  neariy  all  his  extant  SyriaC  workk 
are  composed  in  metre.    In  nuny  cases  the  metrical  ^tniaure 

*  ft  is  true  that  in  the  Confession  attributed  to  him  sod  prmted 
among  his  Greek  works  in  the  first  vdiuntc  of  the  Koman  edftioa  he 
•peaks  (p.  129)  of  his  parents  as  having  become  martyrs  for  tbm 
Christian  faith.    But  this  document  Is  of  very  doubtful  authentkity- 
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If  of  tbe  iliiiplcsl,  constitlDf  oalr  in  the  unDgemenl  o(  ibe 
dlicaane  in  lines  of  unifonn  length—iBiuUy  bepusyllAbic 
(Ephrairi'i  (»vDuritt  imlre)  or  peousyflibic.  A  mort  compli- 
cilcd  mTangemeDt  is  fouod  In  other  pqeins.  audi  w  the  CarsniH 
Slsibtna:  these  in  made  up  of  strophes,  eadi  cODsimitig  of 
taei  ol  difiereRt  lengths  according  to  a  settled  schema,  inth  a 
ncvnjns  refrain.  T.J.  Lamy  has  estimated  that,  <D  Ihia  diss 
Of  poems,  there  are  ai  many  as  66  dlflerent  varietlea  of  metnn 
to  be  found  in  the  woriiB  of  Ephraim.  T^iese  stmphic  pocnu 
were  set  to  mu$ic,  And  sungby  allemAtlng  chorrsof  girts.  Accord- 
ing to  Ephraiin'!  biographer,  his  aiin  motive  (or  providing 
these  hymns  set  to  music  was  his  desire  to  countaract  Ihe  baneful 
effects  pioduced  bj  the  heretical  hymns  of  Bardif^an  and  bis 
son  Harmonius.  which  had  enjoyed  populaiily  aad  b«ea  sung 
among  the  Edeuenes  for  a  century  and  a  hiU. 

'  Thr  subject-ipaltei  of  Ephraim'i  poems  CDVeia  all  deputments 
of  theology.  Thus  the  Roman  e^ion  contain*  (of  metrical 
works)  eiegetical  discourses,  hymns  on  the  Nativity  of  Christ, 
(5  hymni  against  hemica,  Bj  on  the  Faiib  against  scaptiea,  a 
^course  against  (he  Jews,  85  funeral  hymns,  4  on  free-will, 
76  eihoftalions  to  repemince,  n  hymns  on  paradise,  and  11 
on  miscellaneous  subjects.  The  edilioa  of  Limy  has  added 
many  othtr  poems,  largely  connected  with  church  festivals.  It 
must  be  confessed  that,  judged  by  Western  standards,  the  poems 
oI  Ephtalm  ate  prolii  and  wearisome  In  tbe  extreme,  and  are 
dislinguishcd  by  few  slciking  poetic  beauties.  And  to  far  as 
they  are  made  the  vehicle  ol  reasoning,  their  efficiency  Is  seriously 
bampeicd  by  their  poetic  [arm.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fiii 
to  remember  that  the  taste  of  Ephraim's  countrymen  in  poetry 
was  very  different  from  ours.  As  Duval  nmsrirs^  "  quant  i  b 
proliiiti  de  saint  fipbrem  que  nous  trouvons  partois  (aatidieose, 
an  ne  peut  la  condamner  sans  tenir  cample  t)u  goUt  des  Syiieiis 
qui  limaient  Ics  tfpfiitions  et  les  diveloppements  de  la  tntme 
pensie,  et  voyalent  des  quatltH  U  oil  nous  t  reovoas  d«  dtfauts  " 
(ti/tfr.  jyrfo^ue,  p.  10).  He  is  no  worse  in  these  respects  than  (be 
best  ol  the  Syriac  wiilers  who  succeeded  him.  And  he  surpasses 
llniMl  all  ol  them  In  (he  richness  of  his  diction,  and  hit  siill  in 
Ihe  use  oi  metaphors  and  flhutrationt 

Of  Ephraim  as  a  commentator  on  Scriptait  we  have  only 
Imperfect  meina  ol  fudging.  His  tommentimes  on  the  O.T. 
are  at  present  accessible  to  us  only  in  the  form  they  had  assumed 
in  the  Calintt  Palrum  of  Severus  (compiled  in  g6i),  and  to  some 
eitent  in  quotations  by  later  Syilae  commentators.  His  com- 
mentary on  the  Gospels  i^  of  great  importance  in  connedw 
with  the  textual  history  of  the  N.T.,  for  the  teit  on  which  he 
ooDiposed  it  was  Out  of  the  Diatcssicon.    The  Syriac  original 

published  al  Venice  in  ig]6  akuig  wtlh  Ephraim's  commenliry 
OQ  the  Pauline  epistles  (also  only  extant  in  AnTicnian)  nnd  some 
other  worits.    A  Latin  version  of  the 


lehy  A 


s  (Ven 


[876).    Using  Ibis  venli 

lenury  in  the  works  of  bho'dadh,  Bar-Kepha  (Severus), 


this, 


Bir-salibi  _  , 

It  is  unliUly  that  the  original  text  of  the  Diaicisaron  had  come 
down  undianged  through  the  two  centuries  id  Ephraim's  day, 
the  text  on  which  he  comments  was  in  tbe  main  unaOected  by 
the  revision  which  produced  the  Peshitta-  Side  by  side  with  this 
conclusion  may  be  pbced  the  result  of  F.  C.  Buikir's*  careful 
eta  mlnatiouoi  the  quotations  from  the  Gospels  in  the  at  bar  works 
Of  Ephraim ;  he  shows  conclusively  that  in  all  the  undoubtedly 

As  a  theologian,  Ephraim  shows  himself  a  sioui  defender  of 
Nlcaean  orthodoxy,  with  no  leaniagt  in  the  dirceiion  of  either 
the  Nestoiian  or  the  Monophysile  heresies  which  arose  afiar  his 
time.  He  regarded  it  as  hii  special  task  10  combat  the  views 
of  Maidon.of  Bardatsan  and  of  Maui. 


kinrn  (Londan,  ig^j). 


of  Epkrtm  Sjrv  "f^  '1^  Cu 
;he  Gospel,"  In  Tnli  aid  Sntdm 


the  mateiial  snppllsd  by  the  71  faymni*  known  aa  CoriwiM 
NiMtrnt  and  published  by  G.  BicfaU  in  1866.  The  fint  10 
poemi  wen  wrltlaa  at  NWbis  between  jso  and  jfij  during  Um 
Persian  invaskma;  the  reaaiidng  ;i  at  Edeaaa  bellreen  j6j 
and  JT],  The  fonnei  tdl  us  mucli  of  the  ioddcnla  of  the  (foatiet 
war,  and  partictilarly  enable  m  lo  monstnict  in  <ktail  th« 
history  of  the  third  siege  of  Nisi 


afuU 


(jrd  t^r^For 


y  nlKted  faamilxa  tiave  been 
nterk  and  olben  (c(.  Wrighl, 
a  of  the  Hymia  was  translated 
rrj/£(i*r™  JynKi(lBji).  iX 
raphy,  one  was  edited  m  pait 


'in^liin^" 

_    „ .  the  crttier  by  Larey  (ii.  s-90) 

and  Bedjin  (AcU  mail,  tl  utcl.  ilL  6ii-eAil.  The  long  poem  on 
Ihe  hlHorycfJoHph.  twice  edited  byBedjan  (Paris.  iSS/and  I<9i) 
and  by  him  attributed  to  Ephraim,  l>  more  probably  the  wnrk  01 
Baiai.'  "^  ^  (N.  M.) 

VintAni,  a  tribe  of  Israel,  called  after  (be  yonnser  son  o( 
Joseph,  who  in  his  benediction  exalted  Ephtaim  over  the  elder 
brother  Manasseh  (Gen,  xlviH.),  These  two  diyiMoiis  were  often 
known  as  the  "  house  of  Joseph  "  (Josh.  xrti.  14  sqq,;  Judg.i.  jj; 
3  Sam.  lix.  >o;  i  Kings  xi.  a).  The  relations  between  them  are 
obscure;  conSicis  are  referred  to  la  Is.  ii.  ir,<  and  Ephraim'i 
proud  and  ambitious  character  is  Indicated  In  Its  demands  aa: 
namied  in  Josh,  ivll,  14;  Judg,  wiii.  i-j,  xH.  r-6.  Tboughout, 
Ephraim  played  a  distinctive  and  prominent  part;  it  probobly 
excelled  Manassch  la  nujnerica!  strength,  and  the  name  became 
a  synonym  for  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel.  Originifly  ihe 
name  may  have  been  a  geographical  term  for  the  cenital  portion 
of  Palestine.  Regarded  as  a  tribe,  it  lay  to  the  north  of  Benjamin, 
which  traditionaHy  ijdongs  to  it;  but  whether  the  young 
"brother"  (see  BEBjiinNJ  sprang  from  it,  or  grew  up  jfparaleiy, 
is  uncertain.  Northward;,  Ephraim  lost  itself  in  Manasseh,- 
evcn  il  it  did  not  actuaUy  include  it  (Judg.  i.  ij;  i  Chron.  vii. 
3g);  the  boundaries  between  them  can  hardly  be  recovered. 
Ephraim's  strength  lay  in  (be  possession  of  famous  sites; 
Shechem,  VKb  the  tomb  Of  the  tribal  ancestor,  also  one  of  the 
capitals;  Shiloh,  at  one  period  the  home  of  the  ark;  Timnath- 
Serah  (orHercs),  (he  burial-pbceof  Joshna;  and  Samaria,  whose 
name  was  afterwards  extended  to.  the  whole  cBstricl  (see 
Souiiua). 

Shechem-  Itself  was  visited  by  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  the 
laltet  bought  from  the  sons  of  Hamor  a  burial-place  (Ctn. 
miii.  19).  Thesioryof  Dinah  may  imply  sonwcatlysetllemcnt 
ol  tribes  in  its  vicim'ly  (but  see  Siucon),  and  (he  referen«  In 
■  '■■        '      -  ■'      iig.)  allndes  10  its  having  been  forcibly 


captured,    i 
I  he  Israeli  IB 


definilely  related  in  the  story  of  the  invasi 


A  cartruf  digcuulon  of  the  Bl 
Bivri.  by  H.  W-  Hogg,  fifity. 
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.  _„ and  Bulb;  Old 

CrUUiiin.  Sec  lunbcr  Abihciech;  Cioeon:  Manasseh; 

BPHTHAUTESi  or  White  .  H(;ns.    This  many-named  and 
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•oottlitot  Uw  ApUl  or  Riptd,  bat  tbc  Utkl  N  o(  the  (hltd  i) 
bdievcd  lo  be  ■  derual  enoi.  They  wtn  ■!»  cmUtd  Aiiml 
OImwi  or  XaDroi,  While  (tlut  u  fmlr-ikiiuied)  UuDS.  la  Arabii 
uid  Penlin  they  in  known  uHaiUl  aod  in  AiBKiuio  u  Hiilbil, 
Ittil  or  HeplluL  Tie  ChincK  mme  Vcdia  lenu  la  U 
(o  KpTCMBI  the  nne  muuL  In  lodia  tbay  wen  ollctl  1 
EpfatkiUw  b  the  mail  onbognphy,  but  HepblhiliU  i 


the  Chinne  chronida,  in  which  it  ii  lUled  IhU  they  were 
OriginiLLy  i  rribe  ol  ihe  great  Yuc-Chi  iq.s,),  living  to  the  north 
ol  Ihe  Gteit  Will,  »nd  in  «ub)Kiion  lo  the  Jwen-Jwen,  ti 
aim  the  Tuitl  It  one  time,  llcir  originil  ume  wu  U 
i;  (ubtequenlly  they  itykd  theniKlvcs  Ye-thl- 


■1  fur 


Before  the  jlh  cenlury  n-o.  they  bet^  lo  move  west*»K 
■bout  410  we  find  ibem  in  TrsoiOfUni,  and  foi  the  nei 
yean  they  were  a  menace  to  Pertia,  which  they  conEinuaUy  ud 
•ucceufully  Invaded,  though.  Ihey  oever  Mi  it  as  a  cDnqnett. 
The  Sananid  king,  Bahrain  V.,  fought  KVeral  caoipdignt  with 
Ihem  and  aucceiilcd  In  keeiHiig  them  at  bay.  but  they  defeated 
and  killed  t>enB(FiiQi),*.D.  484.  Hiiiaa  Kavadh  I.  (Kobad), 
bring  driven  out  of  Penia,  toi^  refuge  with  Ihe  Ephthalilea, 


whole  daufhter  he  had  mani 
prolonged  hoatilitiei  with  ll 
oltbeEphthaliieii  " 
Iheir  power  with  th 


■ubsequeotly  he  engaged  i 


ceoCibe Turkx,  who  now  make  Ibcii 


The  Uuni  who  invaded  India  appear  lo  have  belonged  lo  Ibi 
ume  ilDck  a*  Ifaoie  who  molesled  Femia.  The  headquarlcn 
of  the  horde  wen  at  Bamiin  and  at  Balkfa,  and  [mm  ihese  poinli 
they  raided  uulh-eaat  and  Knith-weat.  Skandagupta  repellct 
an  invasion  in  4(5,  but  the  defeat  of'lhc  Penians  in  4&4  probably 
UimuUted  their  activity,  and  at  Ibe  end  of  the  ilh 
Ihnr  chief  Toromana  penetiatld  to  Ualwa  in  cenlnl  Ii 
uicceeded  in  holding  it  for  some  lime.  His  son  Mihiragula 
(('  S(o^54o)  made  Saklla  in  ihe  Pun>ah  his  Indian  capitai,  bui 
the  cruelly  of  his  rule  peovoked  the  Indian  princes  lo  lorm  a 
confedenlion  and  nvoll  against  him  about  518.  He  was  not, 
l»wevet.  killed,  but  took  nfuge  in  Kashmir,  where  after  a  few 
yean  be  laised  the  throne  and  then  attacked  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Oindhua,  perpelntiog  terrible  massacres.  About 
a  year  aficr  this  he  died  (c.  540),  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
Ephthiiites  coUapacd  under  the  attacka  of  the  Turks.  They 
do  DOI  «ppBU  to  have  moved  on  to  another  sphere,  as  these 
nomadic  tribes  often  did  when  4efeaied,  and  were  probably 
gradually  Rbwrbed  tn  the  aurrounding  populations.  Their 
political  power  perhaps  continued  in  the  Curjara  empire,  which 
le  eilended  to  Bengal  in  ihe  cast  and  the  Nerbudda 


inuedin 


[0  have  entered  India  in 
the  Uunnish  invasions. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  HOnas  is  chiefly  derived  from 
coins,  from  a  few  inscriptions  distributed  from  th*  Punjab  lo 
central  India,  and  ttom  Ibe  account  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
Hsilan  Tsang,  who  visited  the  connlry  just  a  century  afier  the 
death  of  Mihiragula.  The  Greek  monk  Cosmos  Indicoplcustes, 
who  visited  India  about  jjo,  describes  ihe  ruler  of  Ihe  country, 
whom  he  calls  Oollss,  ••  a  White  Hun  king,  who  enacted  an 
oppressive  (ribule  with  ihe  help  of  a  large  army  of  cavalry  and 
«a[  elephanis.  CoUas  no  doubt  rtpresenis  the  last  part  ol  the 
■ame  Mihiragula  oi  Mihirakula. 

TTk  accounts  of  ihe  EphthjJiles,  especially  these  of  the  Indian 
Hflnas,  dwell  on  their  f  erodly  and  cruelly.  They  an  represented 
as  delighting  in  massacres  and  torture,  and  il  is  said  that  popular 
tndllion  in  Iiulia  still  nlaioa  the  story  thai  Mihiragula  used  to 
amuse  himself  by  rolling  elephants  down  a  piecipice  and  watching 
their  agonies.  Their  invaslans  shook  Indian  society  and  Inslitu- 
tions  10  ihe  fouudalions,  bul,  unZDu  the  earlier  Kushans,  they 
do BM  teem  lahave  introduced  nnr  ideas  ialo  India  or  have  acted 


have  kept  up  aome  cc 

TV  first  part  of  Mihiragula  seems  to  be  the 

deity  Milhia,  but  his  patron  deity  was  Sivi 

Many  ol  his  coins  bear  Ihe  Nandi  bull  (Siva's  emblem),  and  tbt 
king's  name  is  preceded  hy  the  title  iaki  (shah),  which  had 
previously  been  used  by  ihc  Kushan  dyitasly.  Toramaoa^s  coins 
an  found  plentifully  in  Kashmir,  which,  therefore,  probably 
formed  part  of  the  Huna  dominions  before  Mihiragula's  time, 
'     "    '  thereafter  bis defeal  he  was  isking  refuge. 


with  hi 


Greek  writers  give  a  mon  Salteiing  account  of  the  Ephihalilei, 
which  may  perhaps  be  due  U>  the  fact  thai  lliey  were  useful  lo 
Ibe  £aat  Rwnao  empire  as  enemies  ol  Persia  and  also  not 
dangerously  Dear.  Rwopius  ssys  that  they  vren  far  Dio« 
civiliied  than  the  Huns  ol  Altila,  and  the  Turkish  aaibassadoi 
who  was  received  by  Justin  is  said  to  have  dexiibed  Ihem  a* 
arriul,  which  may  merely  mean  thai  ihey  lived  in  Ihe  dtic* 
which  tttey  conquered.  Hie  Chinese  writers  say  that  their 
like  those  of  the  Turksi  that  they  bad  iH     " 


1  felt  t 


polyandry.    Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  thdr  languai. 
some  scholar!  explain  the  name*  Toiamana  and  Jauvla  ai 
Turkish. 

Fee  the  possible  coaneuoo  between  the  Ephihalites  and  llw 
European  Uuns  see  HuNS.  The  Chinese  slatemem  that  the 
Hoe  or  Ve-tha  were  a  aection  of  the  great  Vue-Chi,  and  thai 
their  customs  cesembkd  those  of  ihe  Turks  (Tu-Kiuc),is  prcdiablr 
correct,  but  docs  not  amount  lo  much,  for  the  relationship  did 
nol  prevent  themfrom  tightiDg  wiih  the  Vue-Chi  and  Turks,  and 
meant  little  more  than  that  tbey  belonged  lo  the  warlike  and 


with 


waa  so  short;  ibe  Yue-Chi  and  Turks  had  had  so 
ilh  mon  advanced  races  befomhey  played  any  part  in  pohlical 
slory,  but  the  Ephthalitcs  appear  as  raw  ba^arians,  and  were 
laihilaled  as  a  nation  in  tittle  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Like  the  Yue-Cbi  they  have  probably  conlribuled  to  form  wnke 
of  the  physical  types  of  Ihe  Indian  population,  and  it  is  noticeable 
~.  hat  polyandry  is  a  rc^ngniaed  institution  among  many  Himalayan 
:  practised  seoelly  by  the  Jala  and 

illed  Frocopius.  MeDander 


sof  th 


:.  tfK],  ih. 

1400,  and  Voaa  I 
KiiUMi  TtiUi  (M 
■ur  KfoMii  ia  I 
u<  Us  Hull  Bla-i 

ImIE.iS.  Pariier'l 


rCrindle,    Haktm^ 

rt  am  chtjutiuka  OweUcm 
(1904)1  Ujlalvy.i/hrwa 


tPl,  Ihe  French  architectural  leim  ior  a  light  Anial,  generally 
of  melal.  but  BODietiniet  of  terra-cotla,  lonnioc  the  le 
'  a  spin  o(  the  angle  of  a  tool. 

BPICBHB  (from  the  Gr  Inmuvt,  common),  a  term  in 
and  Latin  grammar  denoting  nouns  which,  poatetiing  hi 
gender,  arc  used  to  discribe  animals  of  either  sex.  In  E 
grammar  there  are  no  true  epicene  nouns,  but  Ibe  term  is 
ladtr.    In  figmative  ar  ■  " 


n  adjective  applied 


synonym  of  "  eSeminale." 

~'CIUKMIU  (<.  540-450  B.C.),  Creek 

island  of  Cos.  Early  in  life  he  wan 
fler  its  dealniction  by  Gclo  (4&4)  1 

he  spent  the  resl  of  his  Ufe  at  the  coi 
;  age  of  ninety  or  (according  to  a 


asionally  used  ai 


;tl»e 


idly. 

Hieco.  and  died 

^aeiupinhU 

ur  by  the  inhabitants,  for  which  Tlieocrilu*  cooipoacd  >b 
ipi  Ion  (£/i(r.  I]),    Epicharmus  was  the  chief  reprei 
e  Siciljaa  or  Dorian  comedy. 


is  works  5S  title*  and  a 
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few  fragmeiits  have  survived.  In  the  dty  of  tyrants  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  present  comedies  like  those  of  the 
Athenian  stage,  in  which  attacks  were  made  upon  the  authorities. 
Accordingly,  the  Comedies  of  Epicharmus  are  of  two  kinds, 
neither  of  them  calculated  to  give  offence  to  the  ruler.  They  are 
either  mythological  travesties  (resembling  the  satyric  drama 
of  Athens)  or  character  comedies.  To  the  first  class  belong 
the  Busiris,  in  which  Heracles  is  represented  as  a  voracious 
glutton;  the  Marriage  of  Hebe^  remarkable  for  a  lengthy  list 
of  dainties.  The  second  class  dealt  with  different  classes  of  the 
population  (the  sailor,  the  prophet,  the  boor,  the  parasite). 
Some  of  the  plays  seem  to  have  bordered  on  the  political,  as 
The  Plunderings,  describing  the  devastation  of  Sicily  in  the  time 
of  the  poet.  A  short  fragment  has  been  discovered  (in  the 
Rainer  pap3rri)  from  the  '06wrff«)us  abrbpokon,  which  told  how 
Odysseus  got  inside  Troy  in  the  disguise  of  a  bc^ggar  and  obtained 
valuable  information.  Another  feature  of  his  works  was  the  large 
number  of  excellent  sentiments  expressed  in  a  brief  proverbial 
form;  the  Pythagoreans  claimed  him  as  a  member  of  their 
school,  who  had  forsaken  the  study  of  philosophy  for  the 
writing  of  comedy.  Plato(  Tkeaeteiusjs^  e)  puts  him  at  the  head 
of  the  masters  of  comedy,  coupling  his  name  with  Homer  and, 
r  according  to  a  remark  in  Diogenes  LaSrtius,  Plato  was  indebted 
to  Epicharmus  for  much  of  his  philosophy.  Ennius  called  his 
didactic  poem  on-natural  philosophy  Eficharmus  after  the  comic 
poet.  The  metres  employed  by  Epicharmus  were  iambic 
trimeter,  and  especially  trochaic  and  anapaestic  tetrameter. 
The  plot  of  the  plays  was  simple,  the  actk>n  Hvely  and  rapid; 
hence  they  were  classed  among  the  fabtUae  motonae  (stirring, 
•bustHng),  as  indicated  in  the  well-known  line  of  Horace  {EpistieSf 
ii.  I.  sS): 

**  Plautut  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi." 

£pichannu8  is  the  subject  of  articles  in  Suidas  and  Dioeenes 
La^rtius  (viiL  3).  See  A.  O.  Lorenz,  Ldben  und  SchriJUn  des  Koers 
B.  (with  account  of  the  Doric  drama  and  fragments,  1864);  J. 
Oirard,  Jbtudes  sur  Ai  poisu  grecquc  (1884);  Kaibcl  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa's  Realencydop&die,  according  to  whom  Epicharmus  «^s  a 
Siceliot ;  for  the  papyrus  fragment,  Blass  in  JahrbUcker  jUr  PkiMogiSt 
cxxxix.,  1 839* 

EPIC  POETRY,  or  Epos  (from  the  Gr.  Ihros,  a  story,  and 
kruUa,  pertaining  to  a  story),  the  names  given  to  the  most 
dignified  and  elaborate  forms  of  narrative  poetry.  The  word 
€pop^  is  also,  but  more  rarely,  employed  to  designate  the  same 
thing,  brcunUK  in  Greek  being  a  maker  of  epic  poetry,  and 
hroxoda  what  he  makes. 

It  is  to  Greece,  where  the  earliest  literary  monuments  which  we 
possess  are  of  an  epical  character,  that  we  turn  for  a  definition 
of  these  vast  heroic  compositions,  and  we  gather  that  their 
subject-matter  was  not  confined,  as  Voltaire  and  the  critics  of 
the  iSth  century  supposed,  to  "  narratives  in  verse  of  warlike 
Adventures."  When  we  first  discover  the  epos,  hexameter  verse 
has  already  been  selected  for  its  vehide.  In  this  form  epic  poems 
were  composed  not  merely  dealing  with  war  and  personal 
romance,  but  carrying  out  a  didactic  purpose,  or  celebrating 
the  mysteries  of  religion.  These  three  divisions,  to  which  are 
severally  attached  the  more  or  less  mythical  names  of  Homer, 
Hesiod  and  Orpheus  Seem  to  have  mariced  the  earliest  literary 
movement  of  the  Greeks.  But,  even  here,  we  must  be  warned 
that  what  we  poesess  is  not  primitive;  there  had  been  unwritten 
epics,  probably  in  hexameters,  long  before  the  composition  of 
any  now-surviving  fragment.  The  saga  of  the  Greek  nation, 
the  catalogue  of  its  arts  and  possessions,  the  rites  and  beliefs  of 
its  priesthood,  must  have  been  drculated,  by  word  of  mouth, 
long  before  any  historical  poet  was  bom*  We  look  upon  Homer 
and  Hesiod  as  records  of  primitive  thought,  but  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray  reminds  as  that  "  our  lUad^  Odyssey^  Erga  and 
Tkeogony  are  not  the  first,  nor  the  second,  nor  the  twelfth  of 
such  embodiments."  The  eariy  epic  poets,  Lesches,  Linus, 
Orpheus,  Arctinus,  Eugamraon  are  the  veriest  shadows,  whose 
names  often  betray  their  symbolic  and  fabulous  character.  It 
is  now  believed  that  there  was  a  dass  of  minstrels,  the  Rhapso- 
dists  or  Homeridae,  whose  business  it  was  to  tedte  poetry  at 
feasts  and  other  solemn  occasions.    "  The  real  barda  of  early 


Greece  were  all  namdess  and  impersonal."  When  our  tradition 
begins  to  be  preserved,  we  find  everything  of  a  saga-character 
attributed  to  Homer,  a  blind  man  and  an  inhabitant  of  Chios. 
This  gradually  crystallized  until  we  find  Aristotle  definitely 
treating  Homer  as  a  person,  and  attributing  to  him  the  composi- 
tion of  three  great  poems,  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey  and  the  Margites, 
now  lost  (see  Homer)  .  The  first  two  of  these  have  been  preserved 
and  form  for  us  the  type  of  the  andent  epic;  when  we  speak  of 
epic  poetry,  we  imconsciously  measure  it  by  the  example  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  these 
poems  had  not  merely  been  preceded  by  a  vast  number  of 
revisions  of  the  mythical  history  of  the  country,  but  were  accom- 
panied by  innumerable  poems  of  a  similar  character,  now  entirely 
lost.  That  antiquity  did  not  regard  these  other  epics  as  equ^d 
in  beauty  to  the  Iliad  seems  to  be  certain;  but  such  poems  as 
Cypria,  Iliou  Persis  (Sack  of  Ilion)  and  Aethiopis  can  hardly  but 
have  exhibited  other  sides  of  the  epic  tradition.  Did  we  possess 
them,  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  could  speak  with  more  assurance 
as  to  the  scope  of  epic  poetry  in  the  days  of  oral  tradition,  and ' 
could  understand  more  deariy  what  sort  of  ballads  in  hexameter 
it  was  which  rhapsodes  took  round  from  court  to  court.  In  the 
4th  century  B.C.  it  seems  that  people  began  to  write  down  what 
was  not  yet  forgotten  of  all  this  oral  poetry.  Unfortunately, 
thecartiest  critic  who  describes  this  process  is  Produs,  a  Byzantine 
neo-Pktonist,  who  did  not  write  until  some  800  years  later, 
when  the  whole  tradition  had  become  hopelessly  corrupted. 
When  we  pass  from  Homer  and  Hesiod,  about  whose  actual 
existence  critics  will  be  eternally  divided,  we  reach  in  the  7th 
century  a  poet,  Pdsander  of  Rhodes,  who  wrote  an  epic  poem, 
the  HeracUia,  of  which  fragments  rem^n.  Other  epic  writers. 
Who  appear  to  be  undoubtedly  historic,  are  Antimachus  of 
Colophon,  who  wrote  a  Tkebais;  Panyasis,  ^rho,  like  Peisander, 
cdebrated  the  feats  of  Herades;  Choerilus  of  Samoa;  and 
Anyte,  of  whom  we  only  know  that  she  was  an  epic  poetess, 
and  was  called  "The  female  Homer."  In  the  6th  and  5th 
centuries  B.C.  there  was  a  distinct  school  of  philosophical  epic, 
and  we  distinguish  the  names  of  Xenophanes,  Parmenides  and 
Empedodes  as  the  leaders  of  it. 

From  the  dawn  of  Latin  Kterature  epic  poetry  seems  to  have 
been  cultivated  in  Italy.  A  Greek  exile,  named  Livius  Andronicus, 
translated  the  Odyssey  into  Latin  during  the  first  Punic  War, 
but  the  earliest  original  epic  of  Rome  was  the  lost  Belktm 
Punicum  of  Naevius,  a  work  to  which  VHirgil  was  indebted.  A 
Htlle  later,  Ennius  composed,  about  172  B.C.,  in  x8  books,  an 
historical «pi€  of  the  Annates,  dealing  with  the  whole  chronide  of 
Rome.  This  was  the  foremost  La^  poem,  until  the  appearance 
of  the  Aeneid\  it  was  not  imitated,  remaining,  fbr  a  hundred' 
years,  as  Mr  Mackail  has  said,  "  not  only  the  unique,  but  the 
satisfying  achievement  in  this  kind  of  poetry."  Virgil  began 
the  most  famous  of  Roman  epics  in  the  year 30  B.C.,  and  when  he 
died,  nine  years  \tXtx,  he  desired  that  the  MS.  of  the  Atnind 
should  be  burned,  as  it  requfared  three  3rears'  woric  to  complete 
it.  Neverthdess,  it  seems  to  us,  and  seemed  to  the  ancient  world, ' 
almost  perfect,  and  a  pricdess  monument  of  art;  it  is  written, 
like  the  great  Greek  poeDis  on  which  it  is  patently  modelled^ 
in  hexameters.  In  the  next  generation,  the  Pkarsalia  of  Lucan, 
of  which  Cato,  as  the  t3rpe  of  the  repubKcan  spirit,  is  the  hero, 
was  the  principal  example  of  Latin  epic.  Statins,  under  the 
Flavian  emperors,  wrote  several  epic  poems,  of  which  the 
Thehttid  survives.  In  the  xst  century  a.d.  Valerius  Fhtccus 
wrote  the  Argpnamica  in  8  books,  and  Silius  Italicus  the  Punic 
War,  in  17  books;  these  authors  show  a  great  decline  in  taste 
and  merit,  even  in  comparison  with  Statius,  and  Silius  Italicus, 
in  particular,  is  as  purely  imiutive  as  the  worst  of  the  epic 
writers  of  modem  Europe.  At  the  dose  of  the  4th  century  the 
style  revived  with  Claudiaii,  who  produced  five  or  six  elaborate 
historical  and  mythological  epics  of  which  the  Rapt  of  Proserpine 
was  prtiibabry  the  most  remarkable;  in  his  interesting  poetry 
we  have  a  valuable  link  between  the  Silver  Age  in  Rome  and  the 
Italian  Resnaissance.  With  Claudian  the  history  of  epic  poetry 
among  the  andents  doses. 

In  mediovid  time*  there  existed  a  large  body  of  nanstivt 
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poetxy  to  which  the  gent ral  litle  of  Epic  has  usually  been  given, 
"Three  principal  schools  are  recognized,  the  French,  the  Teutonic 
and  the  Icelandic.  Teutonic  epic  poetry  deals,  as  a  rule,  with 
I^ends  founded  on  the  history  of  Germany  in  the  4th,  5th  and 
6th  centuries,  and  in  particular  with  such  heroes  as  Erroanaric, 
Attila  and  Tbeodoric.  But  there  is  also  an  important  group  in 
it  which  deals  with  English  themes,  and  among  these  Beoundf^ 
Waldcre^  The  Lay  of  Maldon  and  Finnesburk  are  pre-eminent. 
To  this  group  Is  allied  the  purely  German  poem  of  HUdcbrand^ 
attributed  to  c.  800.  Among  these  Btowulf  is  the  only  one 
which  exists  in  anything  like  complete  form,  and  it  is  of  all 
examples  of  Teutonic  epic  the  niost  important.  With  all  its 
tiiviaJitics  and  incongruities,  which  belong  to  a  barbarous  age, 
Beovndf  is  yet  a  solid  and  comprehensive  example  of  native  epic 
poetry.  It  is  written,  like  all  old  Teutonic  work  of  the  kind, 
in  alliterative  unrhymed  rhythm.  In  Iceland,  a  new  heroic 
literature  was  invented  in  the  middle  ages,  and  to  this  we  owe 
the  Sagas,  which  are,  in  fact,  a  reduction  to  pro$e  of  the  epics 
of  the  warlike  history  of  the  North.  These  Sagas  took  the  place 
of  a  group  of  archaic  Icelandic  epics,  the  series  of  which  seems 
to  have  dosed  with  the  noble  poem  of  AUamdl^  the  prindpxd 
surviving  specimen  of  epic  poetry  as  it  was  cultivated  in  the 
primitive  literature  of  Iceland.  The  supriving  q;>ical  fragments 
of  Icelandic  composition  are  found  thrown  together  in  the 
Codex  Regius f  under  the  title  of  The  Elder  EddOf  a  most  predous 
MS.  discovered  in  the  17th  century.  The  Icelandic  epics  seem 
to  have  been  shorter  and  noore  episodical  in  character  than  the 
lost  Teutonic  spedmens;  both  kinds  were  written  in  alliterative 
verse.  It  is  not  probable  that  dtber  possessed  the  oi^anic  unity 
and  vitality  of  spirit  which  make  the  Sagas  so  delightfuL  The 
French  medieval  epics  tsee  Chansons  de  Gbste)  are  late  in 
comparison  with  those  of  England,  Germany  and  IceUnd.  They 
form  a  curious  transitional  link  between  primitive  and  modern 
poetry;  the  literature  of  dvilized  Europe  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  them.  There  is  a  great  increase  of  simplidty,  a  great 
broadening  of  the  scene  of  action.  The  Teutonic  epics  were 
obscure  and  intense,  the  French  chansons  de  geste  are  ludd  and 
easy.  The  existing  masterpiece  of  this  kind,  the  magnificent 
Rolandf  is  doubtless  the  most  interesting  and  pleasing  of  all  the 
epics  of  medieval  Eiurope.  Professor  Ker's  analysis  of  its  merits 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  all  tluU  is  best  in  the  vast  body  of 
epic  which  comes  between  the  antique  models,  which  were  un- 
kjaown  to  the  medieval  poets,  and  the  artificial  epics  of  a  later 
time  which  were  founded  on  vast  ideal  themes,  in  imitation  of 
the  andents.  "  There  is  something  lyrical  in  Roiamdy  but  the 
poem  is  not  governed  by  lyrical  principles;  it  requires  the 
deliberation  and  the  freedom  of  epic;  it  mxat  have  room  to 
move  in  before  it  can  come  up  to  the  height  of  its  argument. 
Tlie  abruptness  of  its  periods  is  not  really  an  interruption  of  its 
even  flight;  it  is  an  abruptness  of  detail,  like  a  broken  sea  with 
a  larger  wave  moving  under  it;  it  4io»  not  impair  or  disguise 
the  grandeur  of  the  movement  as  a  whole."  Of  the  progress  and 
decline  of  the  chansons  de  gesU  iq.9.)  from  the  ideals  of  Roland 
a  fuller  account  is  given  elsewhere.  To  the  Nibelungenlied  (g.v.) 
also,  detailed  attention  is  given  in  a  separate  article. 

What  may  be  called  the  artificial  or  secondary  epics  of  modem 
Europe,  founded  upon  an  imitation  of  the  Jiiad  and  the  Aeneid^ 
are  more  numerous  than  the  ordhiary  reader  supposes,  although 
but  few  of  them  have  preserved  much  vitality.  In  Italy  the 
Chanson  de  Roland  inspired  romantic  epics  fay  Uiigi  Puld  (1432- 
i487)>  whose  Morgattte  Maggiom  appeared  an  14S1,  ajid  is  a 
masterpiece  of  buiksque;  by  M.  M.  Boiardo  (i4M~i494)»  whose 
Orlando  Innamorato  was  finished  in  i486;  by  Francesco  BfUo 
(1440?-!  495),  whose  MamMamo  was  published  in  1497;  hy 
LodovicoAriostoC^.v.),  wbcBeOr/aff^FtirM«>,  by  far  the  greatest 
of  iu  class,  was  published  in  1516^  and  by  Lufgi  Doke  (1508- 
X568),  as  well  as  by  a  great  number  of  less'  illustrious  poets. 
G.G.  Trissino  (1478-154^  wrote  a  JMmronce  of  Italy  from  Ihe 
Goths  in  i547»  and  Benardo  Tasso  ii4i93ris6^  an  Amadigi  in 
1559;  Bemi  remodelled  the  epic  of  Boiacdo  in  1541,  and  Teofilo 
Folango  (1491-1544),  ridiculed  the  whole  school  in  an  Orlandmo 
of  i$»6.    An  extraordinary  feat  of  mock-beroic  tfic  was  The 


Bucket  (1622)  of  Aleisandro  TassonI  (1561-1638).  The  moit 
splendid  of  all  the  epics  of  Italy,  however,  was,  and  remains, 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Torquato  Tasso  (q.v.),  published 
originally  in  1580,  and  afterwards  rewritten  as  The  Conquest  0/ 
Jerusalem^  1^93.  The  fantastic  Ad<me  (1623)  of  G.  B.  Marini 
(156^1625)  and  the  long  poems  of  Chiabrera,  dose  the  list  of 
Italian  epics.  Early  Portuguese  literature  is  rich  in  epic  poetry. 
Luis  Pereira  Brand&o  wrote  an  Elegiada  in  x8  books,  published 
in  1588;  Jeronymo  Corte-Real  (d.  1588)  a  Shipwreck  of  Sepul- 
veda  and  two  other  epics;  V.  M.  (^evedo,  in  i6oi,  an  Alphonso 
of  Africa,  in  12  books;  S4  de  Menezes  (d.  2664)  a  Conquest  of 
Malacca,  1634;  but  all  these,  and  many  more,  are  obscured 
by  the  ^ory  of  Camoens  (q.v.),  whose  magnificent  Lusiads  had 
been  printed  in  1572,  and  forms  the  summit  of  Portuguese 
literature.  In  Spanish  poetry,  the  Poem  of  the  Cid  takes  the 
first  place,  as  the  great  national  epic  of  the  middle  ages;  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  between  1135  and  11 75.  It  was 
followed  by  the  Rodrigo,  and  the  medieval  school  doses  with  the 
Alphonso  XI.  of  Rodrigo  Yaftez,  probably  written  at  the  dose  of 
the  1 2th  century.  The  success  of  the  Italian  imitative  epics  of 
the  15th  century  led  to  some  imitation  of  their  form  in  Spain. 
Juan  de  la  Cueva  (xs5o?~i6o6)  published  a  Conquest  of  Bitiea 
in  X603;  Cristobal  de  Virues  (X550-X610)  a  Uonserrale,  in  X588; 
Luis  Barahona  de  Soto  continued  Ariosto  in  a  Tears  of  AngMicm 
Quti^ez  wrote  an  Austriada  in  1584;  but  perhaps  the  finest 
modem  epic  in  Spanish  verse  is  the  Araucana  (1569-1590)  of 
Alonso  de  Erdlla  y  Z(ifiiga  (1533-X595),  "  the  first  titerary  woik 
of  merit,"  as  Mr  Fitamaurice-Kdly  remarks,  "  composed  jn 
dther  American  continent."  In  France,  the  epic  never  flourished 
in  modem  tixnes,  and  no  real  success  attended  the  Frandade  of 
Ronsard,  the  Alaric  of  Scud^ry,  the  Pucelle  of  Chapelain,  the 
Divine  Epopfe  of  Soumet,  or  even  the  Henriade  of  Vcitaire.  In 
English  literature  The  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser  has  the  same 
daim  as  the  Italian  poems  mentioned  above  to  bear  the  naxd^ 
of  epic,  and  Milton,  who  stands  entirely  apart,  may  be  said,  l^ 
his  isolated  Paradise  Lost,  to  take  rank  with  Homer  and  Virgil* 
as  one  of  the  three  types  of  the  mastery  of  epical  composition. 
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BPICTBTU8  (bom  c,  aj>.  60),  Greek  philosopher,  was  probably 
a  native  of  HierapoUs  in  south-west  Phrygia.  The  name  Epictetua 
is  merdy  the  Greek  for  "acquired"  (from  iinxr ootfot);  bis 
original  name  is  not  k2K>wn.  As  a  boy  he  was  a  slave  in  the  house 
of  Epaphroditus,  a  freedman  and  courtier  of  the  emperor  Nere; 
He  managed,  however,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Stoic  Muspmna 
Rufus,  and  subsequently  became  a  freedman.  He  was  laiqe 
and  of  weakly  iiealth.  In  90  he  was  esqpdled  with  the  other; 
philos<^ers  by  Domitian,  who  was  irritated  by  the  suppovt 
and  encouragement  which  the  opposition  to  his  tyranny  fouml 
amongst  the  adherents  of  Stoicism.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
settled  at  Nicopolis,  in  southem  Epirus,  not  far  from  the  scene 
of  the  battle  of  Actium.  There  for  several  yeaxB  he  lived,  and 
taught  by  dose  earnest  personal  address  and  convcnatioD. 
According  to  some  authorities  be  lived  into  the  time  of  Hadriaa; 
he  himself  mentions  the  coinage  of  the  etnperor  Trajan.  His 
contemporaries  and  the  next  ^neration  hdd  his  character  and 
teaching  in  high  honour.  According  to  Luctan,  the  earthenwaxle 
lamp  which  had  belonged  to  the  sage  was  bought  by  an  anti- 
quarian for  3000  drachmas.  He  was  never  married.  He  wvote 
nothing;  bat  much  of  his  teaching  was  taken  down  with 
affectionate  care  by  his  pupil  Flavins  Arrianua,  the  historian 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  is  preserved  in  two  treatises,  o£  the 
larger  of  which,  called  the  Discourses  of  Epictetus  {'Eamcripvlu 
^orpt^oi),  four  books  are  still  extant.  The  other  treatise  is 
a  shorter  and  more  popular  woric,  the  Encheiridum  ("  Hand^ 
book  ").  It  contains  in  an  aphoristic  form  the  main  doctrines 
of  the  longer  worh. 
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-  ThephSBsopliyDtE^etuiTtintniMb'pnctTcil.  indfihlbili 
1  hif^h  idealistic  typ«  oi  normlity.  He  is  an  aracH,  u>intLiin» 
sirrn  md  somciima  pathetic,  pnacbrr  oi  righleouBnfH,  nho 
<!cipi»9  the  men  graces  ol  ityle  snd  the  tubtletio  olsn  tl>sini&e 
4o5fc.  He  has  do  patience  with  taen  «ntiqu«ri»ii  itudy  of  the 
Sioicsl  wriiera.  Tlie  pioWeio  ol  bo*  We  fe  10  b*  Qrricd  oul  htU 
li  (he  one  (lucsllon  which  thtvm  iJI  ocber  Inquiiies  into  the 
Ihsde.  Tnie  education  tie*  in  Ifunlog  to  wish  Ihinga  to  be  is 
ittity  actually  are;  it  lies  in  tenrnlnK  to  distinguiih  what  ia 
ouf  OKU  (rom  what  dm  not  beton);  10  a).  But  then  is  only  ono 
Ihlnj  vhlch  is  [uHy  oar  own, — that  it,  on  will  or  purpose.  Gcd, 
acting  at  a  good  Unguld  a  true  lalher.  hu  gtven  as  a  will  which 
anmt  Iwreitraincd.coHpelltd  or  thwarted.  Nolhinf  eilenial, 
pcithec  dnth  aoi  uRe  not  paiti  nor  any  nuh  thing,  can  ever 
hHteu  10  act  BffiiBt  our  will;  If  we  an  cCHiquered,  it  iibecaitse 
n  have  wUled  to  be  conquered.  And  tfaui.ahhinigli  warn  not 
lopansiMe  lor  the  Ideas  Ihat  present  tbemallves  to  our  conacious- 
tices,  wiare  ibxdulely  and  wllhout  any  modilcalion  responsbia 
.Ibr  Ihs  way  in  which  «e  us*  ihem.  Nothing  is  ours  besides  our 
Ml!.  The  divine  law  which  bids  us  keep  fast  what  is  our  own 
-forbids  us  to  make  any  daim  to  what  a  not  curs;  and  while 
unjoining  us  to  rnahe  vie  of  iHwltvcr  is  given  to  ua,  it  bids  » 
not  long  after  what  ho  not  been  glvtn.  "Two  DiaiiinB,"  ha 
aaya.  "  we  muU  ever  bear  ia  mind — that  apart  from  the  will 
ihRe  is  Dothhig  either  good  or  bad,  and  that  ««  moat  not  try 
M  aniJcipate  or  direct  evenli,  but  UKRly  anxpt  them  with 
inieUlgeDCe."  We  tnvst,  in  short,  reaign  ounetnv  to  whatever 
hie  and  lottune  bring  to  ut,  biUeving.  as  the  £nt  article  of  our 
cned,  thai  tbei*  is  ■  god,  wboic  Iboiaghi  dlreeta  th*  tmiTeiH, 
Uid  that  not  merely  in  our  acta,  but  even  in  oui  thoughts  and 
plans,  we  CHuaot  anpt  bk  eye.  In  the  world  the  true  position 
of  nuu  is  that  of  member  of  a  gteat  lystem.  which  coiBpechends 
^jodandoifn.  Each  human  bejngain  the  Brsl  Instance  a  cilinn 
of  hb  own  uilon  or  commonwealth;  but  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  great  city  of  goda  and  nen.  whereof  the  dty  pohtiotl  is 
only  n  copy  in  miniature.  All  men  are  the  sons  of  God,  and 
Undted  in  natan  with  the  divinity.  For  man,  though  a  member 
■in  thCEyslemof  iheworhJ,  has  also  within  him  a  principle  which 
jcart  guide  and  understand  ihe  movement  of  all  the  members;  Iw 
.catn  eoMr  into  the  method  of  divmeadmimstration,  and  tluis  can 
■laam— ud  it  is  the  acme  of  hia  leaTaing— tbe  will  of  God,  which 

and  in  virtue  of  that  rationality  he  is  neither  less  nor  worse  than 
Ihe  gods,  fee  the  magnitude  of  reason  is  estimated  not  tiy  lengtb 
■or  by  height  but  by  its  judgments.  Each  man  has  within  him 
-a  guardian  spirit,  a  god  within  him,  who  sever  aleepa;  so  that 
■vn  ia  duknets  and  eolitode  we  arc  never  alone,  because  God 
is  within,  our  guardian  s[niiL  The  boly  which  accompanies  ut 
is  not  tirittly  speaking  ours;  it  is  &  poor  desd  thing,  which 

of  Iboe  ideas  and  appeanoca  which  preient  IhemBclvea  from 
without;  we  can  combine  them,  and  systEmatiso,  and  can  set 
.up  in  ounclvd  an  oidei  of  " 
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Wdlaie.  Weiieboundupby  Ihe  law  of  nature  with  the  whole 
fabric  aC  tbe  world.  The  aim  of  the  phibsophet  therefore  is  to 
reach  the  pofiiiioQ  of  a  miod  which  embraces  the  whole  wotld  In 
in  view, — to  grow  into  the  mind  of  God  and  to  make  Ihe  will 
of  nature  our  own.  Suchasageagrcesinhis  thought  with  God; 
he  no  longer  blames  either  God  or  man;  he  faib  of  nothing 
wliich  he  puipoaet  and  falls  in  with  no  misfortune  nnprepared; 
he  indulges  In  neither  anger  nor  envy  nor  jealousy;  he  it  laviag 
manhood  for  godhead,  and  in  his  dead  body  hit  thought*  are 
concerned  about  his  feUoKhip  with  Cod. 

The  hisioricil  models  to  which  Eplctettu  tevettt  ate  Diogenet 
•nd  Socratea.  But  he  frequently  desciibs  an  idol  chsrscier 
of  a  miulonaty  sage,  tbe  perfect  Stoic — or,  as  he  caUs  him,  the 
Cynic   TUi  miwhiBtry  bat  Ddthet  country  nor  borne  >ot  land 


nor  slave;  his  bed  is  tbe  ground;  he  b  witluin  *!fe  or  dilldi 
his  only  man^on  is  Ihe  earth  and  eky  and  a  shabby  cloak.  He 
must  suffer  stripes,  and  must  love  those  who  beat  hlni  as  if  he 
were  a  father  ot  a  brother.  He  must  be  perfectly  nnembi trussed 
in  the  service  of  God,  not  bound  by  the  common  tics  of  llle,  nor 
entangled  by  relatioDthipi,  which  if  he  transgresses  he  will  hKC 
the  chancier  of  a  man  of  honour,  while  if  he  upholds  them  he 
will  cease  to  be  the  messenger,  watchman  and  heraki  of  tbe  gods. 
The  perfect  nun  thus  described  will  not  be  angry  with  the  wrong- 
doer; he  will  only  pity  his  erring  brotker;  for  anger  in  sach  a 
case  would  only  tretray  that  he  too  thought  tbe  wTocig.doer 
gained  ■  subsuntial  Uetaing  by  hit  wrongful  act,  bsEMd  of' 


BPICDBUI  Cm9-'7o  s.c.)i  Greek  i^UoMpher,  wis  bom  ia.. 
Samoa  in  tlie  end  of  341  at  the  beginning  of  mi  *^>  uvtn  yeait . 
after  the  death  of  PLto.  His  father  Naoclet,  a  ottjvt  of  Gat- 
geltsE,  a  small  village  of  Aiiici,  hod  settled  in  Samoa,  not  kkr 
than  Hi,  BS  one  of  the  deiuehs  sent  out  after  the  victory  s( 
Tiinolhnitin]66-j6j.  At  LheageofcighiecnhewcnttoAthcas, 
wbeic  tbe  Fbtooic  school  wai  Bouiishlng  under  the  lead  of 
Xenooales.  A  yaa  later,  however,  Aniipa.iei  baniabed  ume 
I  i.Doo  of  Ihe  pooMi  dtiicnt,  and  Epicurus  foined  hit  Inlher,  who: 
was  DOW  living  at  Criophon.  It  ecema  possible  that  fat  had 
list  cned  loihckcturaaf  NiosipbanesA  Dtmocri  tcan  pbUoaotdxt, 
and  Punphilut  the  PUtonitl.  but  he  was  probably,  like  his  father,' 
merely  lui  ordinary  teacher.  Stimulated,  however,  by  tbe  perasai' 
of  some  writings  of  Democriius,  he  began  \o  formulate  a  (tocirine 
of  his  own;  and  at  Miiylena,  Cola|ihoa  and  Limpsacu,  he 
tridusUy  gathered  round  him  leveril  enthifiiialic  disciplta. 
In  3er  he  returned  to  Aihent,  which  had  just  been  ttstorcdtoa 
nominal  indtpendencc  by  Dcmeiriut  Poliorceles,  snd  there  be 
lived  (or  the  teit  of  hii  life.  The  scene  of  bis  Uacbing  was  & 
garden  which  be  bought  for  about  (jco  (So  miiHU].  There  he 
[Bsied  his  days  as  Ihe  loved  ud  venerated  bead  of  a  renarhable, 
and  up  10  that  lime  unique,  toairly  of  men  and  women.  AmongsL 
the  number  were  Metrodonis  (d.  971I,  his  brother  TimocnUBa, 
and  his  wile  Leontion  (formerly  a  hcLaera),  Folyaenus,  Her-, 
marcbus,  who  tucceeded  Ejnciiruc  at  chief  of  the  school,  Leonleus 
and  his  wife  Tbemiiu.  and  Idomeneut.  whose  wife  was  a  sittet 
oi  Metrodoiui.  It  is  passible  that  the  relations  between  the 
seio-in  this  r«otoiype  of  Rabcltii'a  Abbey  of  Tbilerae-'xaere 
net  entirely  whttii  termed  Plaiooic.  But  there  ii  on  Ibeoihei 
hand  sorctly  a  doubt  tlut  the  talet  of  licentiousness  circulated 
by  oppoocntt  ate  groundleu.  Tlte  ttotics  of  the  Stoic*,  who- 
•ought  to  refute  the  views  of  Epicurus  by  an  appeal  to  bis  alleged 
antecedents  and  habits,  weie  no  doubt  In  the  nwin.  as  Diogenes. 
Laetlius  says,  the  tLortea  o[  manlics.  Tbe  general  charges, 
which  thty  eadeavoured  10  subataniJtie  by  forged  leiieis.  need 
not  count  for  mucb,  and  in  many  cases  they  only  eitggeraled 
whit,  if  tiue,  wsrs  nol  to  heinous  u  they  suggested.  Agiiiati 
them  trustworthy  atithoritiet  testified  to  his  geiKrai  and  remark- 
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barley  brcad^  half  a  pint  ol  win* 
was  held  an  ample  allowance.  "  Se»i  me,"  says  Epicurus  to  a 
correspondent, "  send  me  tome  Cylbniaa  cheese,  to  Ikat.  should 
I  choose,  I  may  fare  sumptuoualy."  There  was  no  community 
of  property,  which,  as  Efucwnis  said,  would  imply  dislcast  oi 
their  osm  and  others'  good  lesohilions.  The  company  was  held 
in  unity  by  the  chamu  of  his  personality,  and  by  the  Irec  inter- 
couie  ndJch  be  inculcated  sad  eistujdi&cd.    Though  ha  scamt 
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to  have  had  a  warm  affection  for  his  countiymen,  it  was  as  human 
beings  brought  into  contact  with  him,  and  not  as  members  of  a 
political  body,  that  he  preferred  to  regard  them.  He  never 
entered  public  life.  His  kindliness  extended -even  to  his  slaves, 
one  of  whom,  named  Mouse,  was  a  brother  in  philosophy. 

Epicurus  died  of  stone  in  370  B.a  He  left  his  property, 
consisting  of  the  garden  (Kvrot  *£irti(o6pov),  a  house  in  Melite 
(the  south-west  quarter  of  Athens),  and  apparently  some  funds 
besides,  to  two  trustees  on  behalf  of  his  society,  and  for  the 
special  interest  of  some  youthful  members.  The  garden  was  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  school;  the  house  became  the  house  of 
Hermarchus  and  his  fellow-philosophera  during  his  lifetime. 
The  surplus  proceeds  of  the  property  were  further  to  be  applied 
to  maintain  a  yeariy  offering  in  commemoration  of  his  departed 
father,  mother  and  brothers,  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in 
celebrating  his  own  birthday  every  year  on  the  7th  of  the 
month  Gamelion,  and  for  a  social  gathering  of  the  sect  on  the 
2oth  of  every  month  in  honour  of  himself  and  Metrodorus. 
Besides  similar  tributes  in  honour  of  bis  brothers  and  Polyaenus, 
he  directed  the  trustees  to  be  guardians  of  the  son  of  Polyaenus 
and  the  son  of  Metrodorus;  whilst  the  daughter  of  the  last 
mentioned  was  to  be  married  by  the  guardians  to  some  member 
of  the  society  who  should  be  approv^  of  by  HermarchiB.  His 
four  slaves,  three  men  and  one  woman,  were  left  their  freedom. 
His  books  passed  to  Hermarchus. 

Pkilosopky. — ^The  Epicurean  philosophy  is  tmditionally 
divided  into  the  three  branches  of  lo^c,  physics  and  ethics.  It 
is,  however,  only  as  a  basis  of  facts  and  principles  for  his  theory 
of  life  that  logical  and  physical  inquiries  find  a  pkce  at  all. 
Epicurus  himself  had  not  apparently  shared  in  any  ku-ge  or 
liberal  culture,  and  his  influence  was  certainly  thrown  on  the 
side  of  those  who  depreciated  purely  scientific  pursuits  as  one- 
sided and  misleading.  "Steer  dear  of  all  culture"  was  his  advice 
to  a  young  disciple.  In  this  avetsion  to  a  purely  or  mainly 
intellectual  training  may  be  traced  a  recoil  from  the  systematic 
metaphysics  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whose  tendency  was  to  sub- 
ordinate the  practical  man  to  the  i^ilosopher.  Ethics  had  been 
based  upon  logic  and  metaphysics.  But  experience  showed  that 
systematic  knowledge  of  truth  is  not  synonymous  with  right 
action.  Hence,  in  the  second  pku:e,  Pbto  and  Aristotle  had 
assumed  a  periect  state  with  laws  to  guide  the  individual  aright. 
It  was  thus  comparatively  easy  to  show  how  the  individual  could 
learn  to  apprehend  and  embody  the  moral  law  in  his  own  conduct. 
But  experience  had  in  the  time  of  Epicurus  shown  the  temporary 
and  artificial  character  of  the  dvic  form  of  sodal  life.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  Epicurus  to  go  back  to  nature  to  find 
a  more  enduring  and  a  wider  foundation  for  ethical  doctrine^ 
to  go  back  from  words  to  realities,  to  give  op  reasonings  and  get 
at  feeKngs,  to  test  conceptions  and  arguments  by  a  final  reference 
to  the  only  touchstone  of  trutb-^to  sensation.  There,  and  there 
only,  one  seems  to  find  a  common  and  a  satisfactory  ground, 
suppoeing  always  that  all  men's  feelings  give  the  same  answer. 
Logic  must  go,  but  so  also  must  the  atate,  as  a  spedally-privilegcd 
and  eternal  order  of  things,  as  aaythitag  more  than  a  contrivance 
serving  certain  purposes  of  general  urility. 

To  the  Epicureans  the  elaborate  logic  of  the  Stoics  was  a 
superfluity.  In  place  of  logic  we  find  canonfc,  the  theory  of 
the  three  tests  of  truth  and  reality,  (i)  The  only  ultimate 
canon  of  reality  is  sensation;  whatever  we  fed,  whatever  we 
perceive  by  any  sense,  that  we  know  on  the  most  certain  evidence 
we  Can  have  to  be  real,  and  in  proportion  as  our  feding  is  clear, 
distinct  and  ybnd.  In  that  proportion  are  we  sure  of  the  reality 
of  its  object.  But  in  what  that  vividness  (MipyHa)  consists  is 
a  question  whidi  Epicurus  docs  not  raise,  and  which  he  would 
no  doubt  have  deoned  superfluous  quibbling  over  a  matter 
sufl&cientlysettled  by  common s«nse.  <s)  Besides  our  sensadons> 
we  leant  truth  and  reality  by  our  preconceptions  or  ideas 
(;rfio\fy(fos).  These  are  the  fainter  images  produced  by  repeated 
sensations,  the  "  ideas  "  resulting  from  previous  "  impressions  "~ 
sensations  at  second-hand  as  it  were,  which  are  stored  up  In 
meoBory,  and  which  a  gencnd  mme  serves  to  recaU.-  These  bear 
witness  to  reality^  not  becajBse  we  led  anything  now.  but  becavse 


we  felt  it  once;  they  are  sensations  registered  in  language,  and 
again,  if  need  be,  translatable  into  immediate  sensations  or  groups 
of  sensation,  (j)  Lastly,  reality  is  vouched  for  by  the  imaginative 
apprehensions  of  the  mind  (^aynurTuud  ^i^Kai),  immediate 
feelings  of  which  the  mind  is  consdous  as  produced  by  some  action 
of  its  ovm.  This  last  canon,  however,  was  of  dubious  validity. 
Epicureanism  generally  was  content  to  affirm  that  whatever 
we  effectively  fed  in  consdousoess  is  real;  in  which  sense  they 
allow  reality  to  the  fandes  of  the  insane,  the  dreams  of  a  sleeper, 
and  those  feelings  by  which  we  imagine  the  existence  of  beings 
of  perfect  blessedness  and  endless  life.  Similarly,  just  because 
fear,  hope  and  remembrance  add  to  the  intensity  of  consdousness» 
the  Epicurean  can  hold  that  bodily  pain  and  pleasure  is  a  less 
durable  and  important  thing  than  pain  and  pleasure  of  mind. 
Whatever  we  fed  to  affect  us  does  affect  us,  and  is  therefore  reai 
Error  can  arise  only  because  we  mix  u|>  our  opinions  and  sup- 
positions with  what  we  actually  fed.  The  Epicurean  can<m  is 
a  rejection  of  logic;  it  sticks  fast  to  the  one  point  that  **  sensation 
b  sensation,"  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  made  of  it.  Sensation, 
it  says,  is  unreasoning  (&XoYot);  it  must  be  accepted,  and  not 
critidzed.  Reasoning  caa  come  in  only  to  put  sensations  to- 
gether, and  to  point  out  how  they  severally  contribute  to  human 
welfare;  it  does  not  make  them,  and  cannot  alter  them. 

Physics, — ^In  the  Epicurean  physics  there  are  two  parts — a 
general  metaphysic  and  psychology,  and  a  special  explanation 
of  particular  phenomeiM  of  nature.  The  method  of  Epicurus 
is  the  argument  of  analogy.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  the 
phenomena  of  i&ature  intelligible  to  us  by  regarding  them  as 
instances  on  a  grand  scale  of  that  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar  on  a  small  scale.  This  is  what  Epicurus  caUs  explaining 
what  we  do  not  see  by  what  we  do  see. 

In  physics  Epicurus  founded  upon  Democritus,  and  his  chief 
object  was  to  abolish  the  dualism  between  mind  and  matter 
which  is  so  essential  a  point  in  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
All  that  exists,  says  Epicurus,  is  corporeal  (r6  ror  im  o«^|ia); 
the  intangible  is  non-existent,  or  empty  space.  If  a  thing  exists 
it  must  be  fdt,  and  to  be  felt  it  must  exert  resistance.  Buf  not 
all  things  are  intangible  vridch  our  senses  are  not  subtle  enough 
to  detect.  We  must  indeed  accept  our  fedings;  but  we  mtist 
also  believe  much  wluch  is  not  directly  testified  by  senaatioD, 
if  only  it  serves  to  explain  phenomena  and. does  not  c«mtravene 
our  sensations.  The  fundamental  postulates  of  Epicureanism 
are  atoms  and  the  void  (iroua  ud  mviv).  Space  is  infinite, 
and  there  is  an  illimitable  multitude  of  indestructibk,  indivisible 
and  absolutely  compact  atoms  in  perpetual  motion  in  this 
illimitable  space.  These  atoms,  differing  only  in  siae,  figure 
and  weight,  are  perpetually  moving  with  equal  vdodties,  but  at 
a  rate  far  surpassing  our  conceptions;  as  they  move,  tlicy  are 
for  ever  giving  rise  to  new  worlds;  and  these  worlds  are  per- 
petually tending  towards  dissolution,  and  towards  a  fresh  series 
of  cteations.  Tills  universe  of  ours  is  only  one  section  out  of  the 
innumerable  worids  in  infinite  space;  other  worlds  may  present 
systems  very  different  from  that  of  our  own.  The  soul  of  man 
is  only  a  finer  spedes  of  body,  spread  throughout  the  whole 
aggregation  which  we  term  his  bodily  frame.  Like  a  ^-arra 
breath,  it  pervades  the  human  structiure  and  works  with  it;  nor 
could  it  act  as  it  does  in  perception  unless  it  were  corporeal. 
The  various  processes  of  sense,  notably  vision,  are  explained  on 
the  prindples  of  materialism.  From  the  surfaces  of  all  objects 
there  are  continually  flowing  thin  filmy  images  exactly  copying 
the  solid  body  whence  they  originate;  and  these  images  by  direct 
impact  on  the  organism  produce  (we  need  not  care  to  ask  how) 
the  phenomena  of  vision,  i^icurus  in  this  way  explains  vision 
by  substituting  for  the  apparent  action  of  a  body  at  a  distance 
a  direct  contact  of  image  and  organ.  But  witbovt  following 
the  explanation  into  the  details  in  which  It  reveb,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say  that  the  whole  hypothesis  is  but  an  attempt  to 
exclude  the  occult  conception  of  action  at  a  distance,  and 
substitute  a  familiar  phenomenon. 

The  God!s.— This  aspect  of  the  Epkorean  physics  becomes 
clearer  when  we  look  at  his  mode  of  rendering  particular  pheno- 
mena intelligible.    His  purpose  is  to  eiimbiaie  the  cooimon  idea  ai 
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dhrmeShterference.'  That  tlMie  are  gods  Epicarm  never  dreftms 
of  denying.  But  these  gods  have  not  on  their  shoulders  the 
burden  of  upholding  and  governing  the  world.  They  are  them- 
selves the  products  of  the  order  of  nature — a  higher  species  than 
humanity,  but  not  the  rulers  of  man,  neither  the  makers  nor  the 
upholders  of  the  world.  Man  should  worship  them,  but  his 
worship  is  the  reverence  due  to  the  ideals  of  perfect  blessedness; 
it  ought  npt  to  be  inspired  either  by  hope  or  by  fear.  To  prevent 
all  reference  of  the  more  pote&t  phenomena  of  nature  to  divine 
action  Epicarus  rationalizes  the  processes  of  the.  cosmos.  He 
imagines  aA  possible  plans  or  hypotheses,  not  actually  contra- 
dicted by  our  experience  of  TamiUar  events,  wbicb  will  represent 
in  an  intelligible  way  the  processes  of  astronomy  and  meteorology. 
When  two  or  more  modes  of  accounting  for  a  phenomena  are 
equally  admissible  as  not  directly  contradiaed  hy  known 
phenomena,  it  seems  to  Epicurus  almost  a  return  to  the  old 
mythological  habit  of  mind  when  a  savant  asserts  that  the  real 
cause  is  one  and  only  one.  "  Thunder,"  be  says,  **  may  be  ex- 
plained in  many  other  ways;  only  let  us  have  no  myths  of  divine 
action.  To  assign  only  a  single  cause  for  these  phenomena,  when 
the  facts  tamtliy  to  us  suggest  several,  is  insane,  and  is  just  the 
absurd  conduct  to  be  expected  from  people  who  dabble  in  the 
vanities  of  astronomy."  We  need  not  be  too  curious  to  inquire 
how  these  celestial  phenomena  actually  do  come  about;  we  can 
learn  how  they  might  have  been  produced,  and  to  go  further  is 
to  trench  on  ground  beyond  the  limits  of  human  knowledge. 

Thus,  if  Fpicurus  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  mythology,  he 
objects  no  less  to  the  doctrine  of  an  inevitable  fate,  a  necessary 
order  of  things  unchangeable  and  supreme  over  the  human  wilL 
The  Stoic  doctrine  of  Fatalism  seemed  to  Epicurus  no  less  deadly 
a  foe  of  man's  true  welfare  than  popular  superstition.  Even  in 
the  movement  of  the  atoms  he  introduces  a  sudden  change  of 
direction,  which  is  supposed  to  render  their  aggregation  easier, 
and  to  break  the  even  law  of  destiny.  So,  in  the  sphere  of  human 
action,  Epituhis  would  allow  of  no  absolutdy  controlling 
necessity.  In  fact,  it  is  only  when  we  assume  for  man  this  in- 
dependence of  the  gods  and  of  fatality  that  the  Epicurean 
theory  of  life  becomes  possible.  It  assumes  that  man  can,  like 
the  gods,  withdraw  himself  out  of  reach  of  all  external  influences, 
and  thus,  as  a  sage,  '^  live  like  a  god  among  men,  seeing  that  the 
man  is  in  no  ynat  like  a  mortal  creature  who  Uves  in  undying 
blessedness."  And  this  present  life  is  the  only  one.  With  one 
consent  Epicureanism  preaches  that  the  death  of  the  body  is 
the  end  of  everything  for  man,  and  hence  tbet>ther  work!  has 
lost  all  its  terrors  as  wdl  as  all  its  hopes. 

The  attitude  of  Epicurus  in  this  whole  matter  is  antagonistic 
to  science.  The  idea  of  a  systematic  enchainment  of  phenomena, 
in  which  each  is  ccmditicmed  by  every  other,  and  none  can  be 
taken  in  isolation  and  explained  apart  from  the  rest,  was  foreign 
to  his  mind.  So  little  was  the  scientific  conception  of  the  soUr 
system  familiar  to  Epicurus  that  he  could,  reproach  the 
astronomers,  because  their  account  of  an  edipse  represented 
things  otherwise  than  as  they  appear  to  the  senses,  and  could 
declare  that  the  sun  and  stars  were  ju3t  as  large  as  they  seemed 
tons.  J. 

Etines. — ^The  moiml  philosophy  ol  l^icums  is  a  qualified 
hedonism,  the  heir  of  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  that  pteasure  is 
the  good  thing  in  life.  Neither  sect,  it  may  be  added,  advocated 
sensuality  pure  and  unfeigned— the  Epicnrean  least  of  alL  By 
pleasure  Epicurus  meant  both  more  and  less  than  the  Cyrenalcs. 
To  the  Cyrenalcs  pleasure  was  of  moments;  to  Epicurus  it 
extended  as  a  habit  of  mind  through  life.  To  the  Cyrenaics 
pleasure  was  something  active  and  positive;  to  Epicurus  it  was 
rather  negative — tranquillity  more  than  vigorous  enjosrment 
The  test  of  true  pleasure,  according  to  Epicurus,  is  the  removal 
and  absorption  of  all  that  gives  pain;  it  implies  freedom  from 
pain  of  body  and  from  trouble  of  mind.  The  happiness  of  the 
Epicurean  was,  it  might  almost  seem,  a  grave  and  solemn 
pleasure— a  quiet  unobtrusive  ease  of  heart,,  but  not  exubermoe 
and  excitement.  The  sage  of  Epicureanism  js  a  rational  and 
reflective  seeker  for  happiness,  who  balances  the  dainn  of  each 
pleasttfo  apiitK  tk«  evlatltot  a^y  poiMy 


the  path  of  enjoyment  cautiotii^.  Prudence  is,  therefore,  the 
only  real  guide  to  happiness;  it  is  thus  the  diief  excellence,  and 
the  foundation  of  all  tht  virtues.  It  is,  in  fact,  says  ^curusr— in 
knguage  which  oontrasla  strongly  with  that  of  Aristotle  on  the 
same  topk— <"  a  more  predous  power  than  philosophy."  The 
reason  or  intellect  is  introduoed  to  balance  possible  pleasures  and 
pains,  and  to  awstnict  a  scheme  in  whidi  pleasures  are  the 
materials  of  ar  happy  life.  Feeling,  which  Epicurus  declared  to 
be  the  means  of  determining  what  is  good,  is  subordinated  to  a 
reason  which  adjudicatta  between  competing  pkaffnes  with  the 
view  ol  securing  tranquillity  of  nmd  and  body.  **  We  cannot 
live  pteaaantly  without  living  wisely  and  nobly  and  rigbteoasly.'* 
Virtue  is  at  least  a  means  of  happiness,  though  apart  from  that 
it  b  no  good  in' itself,  any  more  than  mere  sensual  enjoyments, 
whidi  are  good  only  because  th^  may  sometimes  serve  to  secure 
health  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind.    (See  further  Ethics.) 

The  Epicmtom  Sckod. — ^Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Epicurus  we 
hear  of  the  vast  numbers  of  his  friends,  not  merely  in  Greece,  but 
in  Asia  and  Egypt.  The  crowds  of  Epicureans  were  a  standing 
enigma  to  the  adherents  of  less  popuhur  sects.  Cicero  pondered 
over  the  foct;  Arcesilaus  explained  the  eecessicm  to  the  Epicurean 
camp,  compared  with  the  fact  that  no  Epicurean  was  ever  known 
to  have  abandoned  his  school,  by  saying  that,  though  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  turned  into  a  eunuch,  no  eimiich  could 
ever  become  a  man.  But  the  phenomenon  was  not  obscure. 
The  doctrine  has  many  truths,  and  is  attractive  to  many  in  virtue 
of  Its  simplicity  and  its  immediate  relation  to  life.  The  dogmas 
of  Epicurus  became  to  his  followers  a  creed  embodying  the  truths 
on  ndiidi  salvation  depended;  and  they  passed  on  from  one 
generatk>n  to  another  with  scarcely  a  change  or  addition.  The 
immediate  disciples  of  Epicurus  have  been  already  mentioned, 
with  the  exception  of  Colotes  <^  Lampsacus,  a  great  favourite 
of  ^Mcnrus,  who  wrote  a  work  arguing  '''that  it  was  impossible 
even  to  live  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  other  philosophers." 
In  the  2nd  and  ist  centuries  B.c.  ApoUodoms,  nicknamed 
tatroTifpapptx  C  Lord  of  the  Garden  "),  and  Zeno  of  Sidon  (who 
describes  Socrates  as  "  the  Attic  buffoon  ":  Cic.  De  not.  dear, 
L  31,  33,  34)  taught  at  Athens.  About  150  B.C.  Epicureanism 
established  itself  at  Rome.  Beginning  with  C.  Amafinius  or 
Amafanius  (Cic  Acad,  i.  2,  Tusc.  iv.  3),  we  find  the  names,  of 
Phaednis  (who  became '  schoUrch  at  Athens  c.  70  B.C.)  and 
Philodemus  (originally  of  Gadara  in  Palestine)  as  distinguished 
Epicureans  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  But  the  greatest  of  its  Roman 
names  was  Lucretius,  whose  Vt  rerum  nalura  embodies  the 
main  teaching  of  Epicurus  with  great  exactness,  and  with  4 
beauty  which  the  sid>ject  seemed  scarcely  to  allow.  Lucretius 
is  a  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  Epicureanism  is  compatible 
with  nobility  of  souL  In  the  xst  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  nature  of  the  time,  with  its  active  political  struggles,naturally 
caOed  Stoicism  more  into  the  foreground,  yet  Seneca,  though 
nominally  a  Stoic,  draws  nearly  all  his  suavity  and  much  of  his 
paternal  wisdom  from  the  writings  of  Epicurus.  The  position 
of  Epicureanism  as  a  recognized  school  in  the  2nd  century  is 
best  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  four  schools  (the  others 
were  the  Stoic,  PUtonist,  and  Peripatetic)  which  were  placed  on 
a  footing  of  equal  endowment  when  Marcus  Aurelius  founded 
chairs  ol  philosophy  at  Athens.  The  evidence  of  Diogenes 
proves  that  it  still  subsisted  as  a  school  a  century  later,  but  its 
spirit  lasted  lobger  than  its  formal  organization  as  a  school.  A 
great  deal  of  the  best  of  the  Renaissance  was  founded  on  Epi- 
cureanism, and  m  more  recent  times  a  great  number  of  prominent 
thinkers  have  been  Epicureans  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Pierre  Gassendi,  who  revived  and 
codified  the  doctrine  in  the  17th  century;  Moli^,  the  comtc 
de  Gramont,  Rousseau,  Fontenelle  and  Voltaire.  AH  those 
whose  ethical  theory  b  in  any  degree  hedonistic  are  to  some 
extent  the  intellectual  descendants  of  Epicurus  (see  Hsdomisii). 

H^srltf.-— ^icirus  was  a  voluminous  writer  («oXvypa^<in'ftrot> 
Diog.  LaCrt  x.  26)-^e  author,  it  is  said,  of  about  300  works. 
He  had  a  style  and  vocabulary  of  his  own.  His  chief  aim  in 
writing  was  pUinncst  and  intelligibility,  but  his  want  of 'order 
nod  togiad  ytwM/m  thwaited  bis  pmposa.   He  pretended  i» 


kavenad  little,  lod  to  be  the  oiiglntl  ircbhcct  of  fabonijWem, 
sod  Che  cUia  wu  no  doubt  on  Ifae  whole  tnie.  But  be  luid  lead 
Demooitiis,  snd,  ll  1*  uid.  Asuigocii*  ud  Archcliitt.  Uia 
mnki,  we  IcBrn,  «en  fuD  of  npetiliea,  ud  ciitia  ipeak  of 
TidgultjcB  of  language  end  fmulli  of  style.    None  Ibe  Ics  hii 


EPICYCLE-^EPIDAURUS 

Mk^dcid^rfiiim^ie  tcnKd  Ut  "  tUiMnped  eiBOTcMi]  **  er  A* 
wicyclctid  of  CKi^oDa." 
The  canceian  equation  to  the  tpicycloid  auumu  the  fonn 

-'■—  '*■ '  the  lucfd  circle  Ij  the  origin,  and  the  axis  of  i 

nltial  point  of  the  curve  (i.e.  tbe  otijiiiat  pcaitiDa 


lotlielut.     Hischief 
on  nitun  (Oipl  ^bciat),  in  Ihirtr-seven  bn 
mente  from  ahouL  nine  books  have  been  I 
discowed  at  Herculaaeum,  along 
by  Kvoal  of  hia  [olloiien,  and  maiC  not^ily  PhikidaniB.    An 
fepiloBW  of  ba  doctlioe  i>  mitaiiied  in  three  letten  pieaetved 
Iv  Diogaus. 
AuTuoaiTiEs. — Thechicf  AndeaiacooHWAof  Epkunuarelnilkt 


fevotulion  of  the  earth  around  the  Bun,  b 
Qiaic  astronomy  were  taken  to  be  leaL 
KPICrCLOID.  the  culve  I 


EPIC7DLS  {Cr.  M,  upon,  and  irfiXoi,  cjrde),  in  ancient 
astiDnomy,  t.  small  drcle  the  centre  of  which  describes  a  larger 
one.  It  was  especially  used  to  represent  gEameTrictUy  the 
periodic  apparent  letiDgrade  motion  of  the  outer  plaoEls,  Mars. 
luDlter  and  Salum.  which  we  now  know  to  be  due  to  the  annual 
which  in  the  Ftole- 

rmally'on  aoothet  circle.  If 
Ibe  moving  drcle  rolls  internally  on  the  £xed  circle,  a  point  on 
Ihe  ciicumference  describes  a  "  hypocydoid  "  (from  iiwb,  under). 
The  locus  of  any  other  tarried  point  is  an  "  epitrochoid  "  when 
the  circle  tolls  citem^y,  and  a  "  hypotrochoid "  when  the 
drcle  rolb  internally.  The  epicydoid  was  so  named  by  (Me 
lUSnicr  in  16J4,  who  also  dcmoniitsled  that  cog-wheels  having 
epicydoidal  teeth  revolved  with  minimum  friction  (see 
MecBAincs:  AfpHal);  this  wu  also  proved  by  'Cirard 
Dcsargues,  Philippe  de  la  Hire  and  Charles  Stepben  Louis 
Camus.  Epicydoids  also  received  attention  at  the  hands  of 
Edmund  HaJley,  Sir  Isaac  Xewtoa  and  olheni  spherical 
epicyctoids,  in  which  the  movhig  dtde  is  inclined  at  a  conslaai 
angle  to  Che  plane  of  the  fixed  drcle,  wen  studied  by  the 
Semoullis,  Pietie  Louis  M.  de  Uauperluls,  Fnopiis  Nicole, 
Alexis  Claude  Clairault  >ad  otben. 

In  the  annexed  figun,  then  are  ibown  vviam  eaniole*  of  the 
curves  named  abovi^  when  the  radii  of  the  rolling  and  nxed  cimlCB 
Ue  In  the  ratio  of  1  to  3.  Siace  the  dicunif''n'~T  nl  a  Arr\r  is  n™. 
ponional  to  Its  radius,  it  lolk>w<  (hat  if  the 


. - r.-^d-  of  citna,  and 

ultiaatriy  return  into  kaelf.  In  Ihe  iBrticular  cate  when  tne  ndii 
are  la  the  ratio  of  i  to  3  the  epcydaid  {curve  o)  inll  conaist  of  three 
cuApa  external  l«  the  drcle  and  placed  at  efiual  diitances  along 
its  cirtumfeflnK*.  Sirmlariy.  the  corretponding  epitroehoids  will 
exhibit  thn*  loopa  er  BOdei  (cnrvEt).  arammethefomabewi  in 
Uk  cum  c.  ItislnleRUiBt  laeonipvetheianniDf  thawcurva 
with  the  three  [ofwis  of  the  cydoid  (f.i.).  The  hypocycbid  derived 
threecusptaTTatizFd internally  totbe fixed drrle;  tbecorreipondlnt 
kypatncbolita»iatao(Bthn»4oiludis>hnmla«rKL   The 


'hiEpoka  on  the  fixed  diele),  a  and  t  being  the  ndii  of  tl> 

chile  he  m^,  the  equation  to  ttie  epitrochoid  ie 
i-(o+t)co!(-«tc«(J+&/J)».>-Cn+S)«In»-«Jdn(rrai)». 
The  equations  to  the  hypocydoid  and  Its  eorrespondlu*  lroeh<dda1 
eiirvH  are  derived  from  ihe  1*0  preceding  equaiioaj  by  diangiBC 
the  sign  of  b.  Lconhard  Euler  Ijtcta  Fttfap.  1784)  abowcd  that  the 
■ante  hypocydoid  can  be  generated  by  dmla  having  radS  of  Ifiun 
roUingonadicleof  ladluin;  end  ailo  that  the  hypocydoid  (ormed 
when  the  radius  of  the  rolling  drcle  is  greater  than  that  of  che  fixed 
di  ■    '  ■'  -  ■ . .-  "he  rolling  <rf  a  dfde 

wl  I  ndiiTThate  piQ- 

pi  en  above,  cr  proved 

fJcycIcM,   aa  ^vea 
(b  imriniic  equttioo  ii 

(■  equation  It  i*-^-t- 

a  or  hypocydoid  mar 

^  or  fi-Acoa  B^ 
I-  !  conslaou  A  and  B 

be  atloni. 

r  Ibe  fixed  diete,  the 
h)  t    ihia  may  be  raw. 

fir _, H  the  alio  of  ih« 

radii  be  aa  I  to  4,  we  obtain  the  fDur-<;unied  hypwydoHl,  whkb  has 
the  iiniple  can«an  equailon  »•"+/'•-«''•,  Thie  carve  is  the 
envelope  of  a  line  of  conilant  lenph,  wbicb  navn  la  that  Hi  ex- 
tremities ne  always  on  two  fined  hues  at  light  anles  to  each  od>er. 
M.afthelinex/a-i-y/0-I|W>thlhe  csodilion  •>+)}'- 1/0,  a  conetsBC 
The  epicycloid  whoi  the  radii  of  the  cirdas  are  eqLialis  rhecardioid 

S.e.),  and  the  correipondlng  trochoidat  curvri  are  linia^ni  (£.>.]. 
picydoidsare  also  exapiples  of  certain  caustics  Cf-eJ' 
For  the  methods  of  detciminiig  Ihe  fonaidac  and  re«Hs  lUtei) 


«  J.  Edwards,  DigmiSa  Calitim 


aad  for  geomctiic^ 

citiea  of  soDtbent 
of  Argolr^ 


T.  H.  E«gle^  Plaiu 
EPUUURQS,  Ihe  name  <d  twc 

I.  A  hmitive  dty  situated  on  the  eastern  i 
sometimes  dislliiguislied  as  4  i^fi-  'Salitaipat,  a 
Holy.  It  slsod  on  *  small  rocky  peoiasuk  tiiitii  a  natural 
harbour  00  the  n^rthim  side  and  as  open  but  serviceable  bay 
OS  the  ioathem;  and  from  Ibis  position  acquired  the  epithet 
of  MoTOfiet,  or  the  two-moutbcd.  IisaanowbutiettileterriUinr 
GOoiisted  of  a  plain  shut  in  on  all  sides  except  towatd»  the  scA 
by  tondderable  elevatioD*,  among  which  the  most  nmadLible 
wen  Mount  Atadmuoa  and  TitthioDi.  The  .conleiBiisous 
states  were  Corintb,  Algol,  Tioeieo  aod  Hermiana.  lu 
.proiimily  to  Athena  and  Ihe  islands  ol  the  Saronic  gnU,  tfaa 
carawd*!  MlMnUaci  at  itapnitiiM.iad  tliB  ftmeaf  iu  tovl* 
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id  Asdepittt  oomblnal  to  make  Bpkbwros  a  piece  of  no  small 
importance.  Its  ongia  was  ascribed  to  a  Carian  colony,  whose 
memory  was  possibly  preserved  in  Eplcanis,  the  earlier  name 
<tf  the  city;  it  was  afterwards  occupied  by  loniaos,  and  ai^>ears 
to  have  incorporated  a  body  of  Phlegyans  from  Tbessidy.  The 
lonians  In  turn  succumbed  to  the  Dorians  of  Argos,  who,  according 
to  the  legend,  were  led  by  Deiphontes;  and  from  that  lime  the 
city  continued  to  preserve  its  Dorian  character.  It  not  only 
cofonixed  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  founded  the  city  of  Aegina, 
by  whidi  it  was  ultimately  outstripped  in  wealth  and  power, 
but  also  took  part  with  the  people  of  Argos  and  Troezen  in  their 
settlements  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  The  monarchical 
govenunent  introduced  by  Deiphontes  gave  way  to  an  (riigarchy, 
and  the  oUgarchy  degenerated  into  a  despotism.  When  Prodes 
the  tyrant  was  carried  captive  by  Periander  of  Corinth,  the 
oligarchy  was  restored,  and  the  people  of  Epidaurus  continued 
ever  afterwards  close  allies  of  the  Spartan  power.  The  governing 
body  consisted  of  x8o  members,  chosen  from  certain  influential 
families,  and  the  executive  was  entrusted  to  a  select  committee 
of  artynae  (from  iprinfttw,  to  manage).  The  rural  population, 
who  had  no  share  in  the  affairs  of  the  dty,  were  called  Koriiroks 
<"  dusty-feet ").  Among  the  objects  of  interest  described  by 
Pausanias  as  extant  in  Epidaurus  are  the  image  of  Athena 
Cissaea  in  the  Acropolis,  the  temple  of  Dionysus  and  Artemis,  a 
shrine  of  Aphrodite,  statues  of  Asclepius  and  his  wife  Epione, 


and  a  temple  of  Henu  The  site  of  the  last  is  identified  with  the 
chapel  of  St  NIoolas;  a  lew  portions  of  the  OQter  walls  of  the  dty 
can  be  traced;  and  the  name  Epidaurus  is  still  preserved  by  the 
little  village  of  Nea-Epidavros,  or  Pidhavro» 

The  Hiiron  (sacred  prednct)  of  Asckpins,  n^ch  lies  inland 
about  8  m.  from  the  town  of  Epidaurus,  has  been  thoroughly 
excavated  by  the  Greek  ArchaeolQgical  Society  since  the  year 
x88i,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Kawadias.  In  addition  to  the 
sacred  pnednct,  with  its  teflnples  and  other  buikUngs,  the  theatre 
and  stadium  have  been  deared;  and  several  other  extensive 
buildings,  iaduding  baths,  gymnasia,  and  a  hospital  for  invalids^ 
have  abo  been  found.  The  sacred  road  from  Epidaurus,  whkk 
is  flanked  by  tombs,  approaches  the  precinct  through  a  gateway 
or  propylaiM.  The  chief  buildings  are  grouped  together,  and 
indude  temples  of  Asdepius  and  Artemis,  the  Tholos,  and  the, 
Abaton,  or  portico  wheie  the  patients  slept.  In  addition  to 
renukins  of  architecture  and  soilpture,  some  of  them  of  high 
merit,  there  have  been  found  many  inscriptions,  throwing  h'ght 
on  the  cures  attributed  to  the  god.  The  chief  buildings  outside 
the  sacred  precinct  are  the  theatre  and  the  stadium. 

The  temple  of  Asdepius,  which  c<mtained  the  gold  and  ivory 
statue  by  Thrasymedes  of  Paroa,  had  six  colunms  at  the  ends  and 
deven  at  the  sides;  it  was  raised  on  stsges  and  approached  by 
a  ramp  at  the  eastern  front.  An  inscription  has  been  found 
recording  the  contracts  for  building  this  temj^;  it  dates  from 


EiawTWalkcr,! 


EPIDIORITE 


about  460  ■ 


.  The  tculptoc  TInMheu*— ODC  of  tboM  vho 
ihe  Maiuolniin — i*  omfloatd  u  underuJudg 
to  make  :tw  icioLeri*  that  Hood  on  (h«  endi  ol  the  pedUncnU, 
■nd  also  models  lor  (he  loitptun  tlul  filled  one  ol  them. 
Some  of  thia  sculpcuri  haa  been  found;  the  acrotena  are 
Nereida  mouoied  as  >ea-bofses,  and  one  pediment  csnlalned 
abaitleofGreektand  Amazota.  Tbegreatalurlaytotbeioiith 
oS  the  temple,  sad  a  little  10  the  eut  of  it  aie  idiat  appear  lo  be 
the  [rmains  ol  an  earlier  ahar,  built  inlo  the  comer  o(  a  large 
sqoare  edifice  of  ttomaD  dale,  pethajn  a  bouse  id  the  priou. 
Just  to  the  south  ol  thb  an  the  loundationi  o[  a  iraall  temple 
of  Artemis.  Tbe  Tholos  lay  to  the  iouth-w«t  of  the  temple  of 
AsclefHua;  it  must,  when  perfect,  have  been  one  of  die  most 
beautiful  huUdiogi  in  Greea;  the  eiquiaiie  carving  of  ita 
moulding!  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Erechtheom  at  Atbeos. 
It  consisted  c^  a  circulai  chambeTi  fturrouoded  on  the  outside 
by  «  Doric  eoioanade,  and  oa  the  msldo  by  a  Corinthian  one. 
The  architect  was  PoIycUtiu,  probably  to  be  identified  with  the 
younger  iculptor  of  that  luune.  In  the  inscription  recordiog 
the  cvDttscti  for  its  building  it  is  called  the  Thymde;  and  this 
mme  may  give  the  due  10  its  purpoae;  ft  waa  probably  tlie 
tdalized  BT^hitectumt  representative  of  a  primitive  pit  of 
•aciifice,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Asdepianum  at  Athena. 
The  foundalions  now  visible  present  a  veiy  curious  appearance, 
emsiating  of  a  series  of  concentric  walls.    Those  in  the  middle 

are  provided  with  doors  and  partitions  that  make  a  sort  at 
subtenaaean  labyrinth.    There  is  no  evidence  for  the  statement 

North  of  the  Tholos  is  the  bng  ponico  described  in  inscriptions 
as  the  Abaton;  il  is  on  two  diifetcnl  levels,  and  the  bwer  or 
wcstem  porttoQ  oi  it  had  two  storeys,  of  which  the  upper  ooe 
was  on  a  lev^  with  the  ground  in  the  caatcm  portion.  Here  the 
invalids  used  to  sleep  when  eonsulling  the  god,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions found  here  record  not  only  the  method  of  consulting  the 
god,  but  the  manner  of  his  cures.  Some  of  the  inscripliona 
are  contemporary  dedications;  but  tlUHe  which  pve  us  moat 
inlormatian  are  long  lists  of  ouea,  evidently  compiled  by  the 
priests  from  the  dedications  in  the  sanctuary,  or  from  tradition. 
There  [s  no  reason  to  doubt  that  most  of  the  records  have  at 
least  a  basis  of  fact,  for  the  casea  are  in  accord  with  wall^ttesled 
jlhenomena  of  a  omiUt  oature  at  the  present  day;  hut  there  are 
otbeis,  such  as  the  miraculous  mending  of  a  broken  vase^  which 
suggest  eitbei  invention  or  trickery. 

Lx  early  times,  though  tbere  ts  conaideiaUe  viricty  in  the 
— (S  treated  and  the  metbodaof  cure,  Ibeix  are  certain  cbaracter- 


-      'le  Abaton 


Thepatieo 


forth  cured  tbe  at 

(extracted  from  his  jaw,  and  fou 
awoke  in  tbe  morning,  and  then 
those  known  at  the  present  da 
hysterical  or  other  similar  aScci 
of  imagination  cr       ' ' 


it  laid  in  his  hands  when  he 
re  many  examples  resembling 
at  Lourdea  or  Tetu>s,  where 
IS  are  cured  by  tbe  influence 
Il  is,  however,  difficult 


■manner  in  which  genuine  and  apocryphal  cases  ate  mingled, 
and  circumslanLisl  details  are  added.  We  leaia  the  practice 
ol  later  times  from  some  dei^cated  insctfptlons.  Apparently 
the  old  faith-healing  had  lost  its  efTicacy,  and  the  priests  sub- 
sliiuled  for  it  daborate  prescriptions  as  to  diet,  baths  and 
re^men  which  must  have  made  Epidauiua  and  its  visitors 
resemble  their  countcrpiru  in  a  modem  apa.  At  this  rime  there 
weie  eitensive  building  provided  for  the  accommodation  of 
iovatids,  some  of  which  have  been  discovered  and  partially 
cleared;  one  was  bnilt  by  Antoninus  T^na.    They  were  to  the 


beli^  built  in  the  middle  of  iL  In : 
tbe  itfednct  is  the  Asjlium,  of  wl 
fircservfld.  Tbere  is  a  eutts^  iQun 
with  bsslas  at  IsiervaC  lui  lh>  u 


o  other  '"^SSodcuni 

.  vaUey  fust  10  tbe  snith-west  of 
ich  tba  seau  and  goal  are  well 


1-  A  city  of  Fdoponeius  on  the  tut  coast  of  Laconii,  db- 

tinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Limeta  (either  "Hie  WeQ-hamud" 
or"  The  Hungry  ").  Itwasfoundedbythepeo|ileof  Epidauni 
tbe  Holy,  and  its  ptlDclpal  tttaplia  were  thoe  of  Asdepiu* 
arid  Aphrodite.  It  was  abandoned  during  tbe  mlddk  ages;  iu 
Inhabiuals  took  poso^n  of  the  pnmoaloiy  oi  Uiina,  luiiied 
it  iolo  an  island,  and  built  and  fortified  thneoo  tbe  dly  ol 
Uonembiala,  which  became  the  awat  flourishing  of  ail  tbe  lowni 
in  the  Mores,  and  gave  its  aaoe  to  the  wd-fcMwn  Malmsey  or 
UaJvasiawine.  Tberuinsof EpidauratHatobeseeDallheplace 
now  called  Palaea  Monemvaaa- 

A  third  Efndaiiiua  was  situated  In  IDyiicnm,  on  the  ste  ot 
the  pteseol  Ragusa  Vecchia;  but  ft  is  not  mentioned  till  tlW 
time  of  tbe  dril  waiad  Pompey  and  Citsai,  isdhaanospedal 
interest.  (E.  Ga.) 

BnDIORITB,  in  petrology,  »  typical  member  ol  a  lanrily 
of  rocks  conslstuig  essentially  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  o<leii 
with  i^ote,  garnet,  qibeae,  bfotlte,  ot  quarts,  and  having 
usually  a  foliated  slructtire.  Tbe  term  Is  to  some  eitent 
synonymous  with  "  amphibdite  "  and  "  homblende^chiat." 
These  rocks  are  metsmorphic,  and  tbou^  having  a  mineral 
constitution  lomewhal  similar  to  that  of  diorile.  ib^  have  been 
produced  really  irtHn  rocka  of  more  basic  character,  such  an 
diabase,  dolerlte  and  gabbro.  Tbey  occur  prindpiily  among 
the  sdiista,  slates  and  gneisses  of  such  districts  as  the  ScoiUi 


Highlands,  tbe  nonh-w 

Alps,  and  tbe  crystalline  ran 
honhleads  in  microscopic  ai 


eastan  N.  America.  Tfaeic 
b  usually  dark  green,  lardy 
Kowniso;  UMVicupai  may  Da  dcor  and  noysulliied,  but 
.more  iieqnently  is  convened  Into  a  luiUd  aggregate  of  epidote, 
MUle,  quatta,  serklle  and  (Iblte.  U  tbe  less  compbto  staga* 
of  alteratioQ,  ophiiie  structure  may  persist,  and  the  original 
au^ie  of  the  lock  may  not  have  besn  entltdy  rcplacod  by 
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tonfatoodg.  Pu^orlffviRiishtafQttsarftco&imoDaiidmaybe 
ap  inch  or  two  in  diameter.  The  iron  oxides,  originally  nmeaite, 
are  usually  altered  to  6{>faenei  fijotite,  U  resent,  is  brown; 
epidote  is  3reUow  or  colourless;  rutile,  apatite  and  quarts  all 
occur  with  some  frequency.  The  essential  minerals,  hornblende 
and  felspar,  rarely  show  crystalline  outlines,  and  this  Is  generally 
true  also  of  the  others.  The  rocks  may  be  fine  grained,  so  that 
their  constituents  are  hardly  visible  to  the  unaided  eye;  or  may 
show  crystab  of  hornblende  an  inch  in  length.  Their  prevalent 
colour  is  dark  green  and  they  weather  with  brown  surfaces.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  epidiorites  and  the  quartz  veins  which 
sometimes  occur  in  them  have  proved  to  be  auriferous.  As  they 
are  tough,  hard  rocks,  when  fresh,  they  are  well  suited  for  use 
as  road-mending  stones.  Q.  S.  "F.) 

EPIOOSITE*  in  petrology,  a  typical  member  of  a  family  of 
metamorphic  rocks  composed  mainly  of  epidote  and  quartz. 
In  colour  they  are  pale  yellow  or  greenish  yellow,  and  they  are 
hard  and  somewhat  brittle.  They  may  occur  in  more  than  one 
'way  and  are  derived  from  several  kinds  of  rock.  Some  have  been 
epidotic  grits  and  sandstones;  others  are  limestones  which 
have  undergone  contact-alteration;  probably  the  majority, 
however,  are  dlied  to  epidiorite  and  amphibolite,  and  are 
local  modifications  of  rocks  which  were  primarily  basic  intrusions 
or  lavas.  The  sedimentary  epidosites  occur  with  mica-schists, 
sheared  grits  and  granulitic  gneisses;  they  often,  show,  on 
minute  examinadon,  the  remains  of  clastic  structures.  The 
epidosites  derived  from  limestones  may  contain  a  great  variety 
of  minerals  such  as  caldte,  augite,  garnet,  scapolite,  &c,  but 
their  source  may  usually  be  inferred  from  their  close  association 
with  calc-silicate  rocks  in  the  field.  The  third  group  of  epidosites 
may  form  bands,  veins,  or  irregiilar  streaks  and  nodules  in  masses 
of  epidiorite  and  homblende-echist.  In  microscopic  section 
they  are  often  merely  a  granular  mosaic  of  quartz  and  eindote 
with  some  iron  oxides  and  chlorite,  but  in  other  cases  they  retain 
much  of  the  structure  of  the  original  rock  thou^  there  has  been 
a  complete  replacement  of  the  former  minerals  by  new  ones. 
Epidosites  when  streaked  and  variegated  have  been  cut  and 
p^ished  as  ornamental  stones.  They  are  tranducent  and  hard, 
and  hence  serve  for  brooch  stones,  and  the  simpler  kinds  of 
jewelry.  These  rocks  occasionally  carry  gold  in  visible  3relIow 
specks.  (J.  S.  F.) 

BPIDOTB,  a  mineral  species  consisting  of  basic  calcium, 
aluminium  and  iron  orthosilicate,  Ca3(A10H)(Al,Fe)2(Si04)3, 
crystallizing  in  the  monoclinic  system.  Well-developed  crystals 
are  of  frequent  occurrence:  they  are  commonly  prismatic  in 
babit,  the  direction  of  elongation  being  perpendicular  to  the 

single  plane  of  symmetry.  The  faces 
lettered  M,  T  and  r  in  the  figure  are 
often  deeply  striated  in  the  same  direc- 
tion: if  is  a  direction  of  perfect  deavage, 
and  T  of  imperfect  cleavage:  crystals 
are  often  twinned  on  the  face  T,  Many 
of  the  characters  of  the  mineral  vary 
with  the  amount  of  iron  present  (FesOa,5-i7%>,  for  instance, 
the  colour,  the  optical  constants,  and  the  specific  gravity 
(3*3-3*S)«  The  hajxlness  is  6|.  The  colour  is  green,  grey, 
brown  OT  nearly  black,  but  usually  a  characteristic  shade 
of  yellowish-green  or  pistachio-green.  The  pleochroism  is 
strong,  the  pleochroic  colours  being  usually  green,  yellow  and 
brown.  The  names  tballite  (from  BoKKbs,  "  a  young  shoot  '0 
and  pistadte  (from  irurr&«oui,  "  pistachio  nut  '*)  have  reference 
to  the  colour.  The  name  epidote  is  one  of  R.  J.  Haiiy's 
crystallographic  names,  and  is  derived  from  Mions,  "increase," 
because  the  base  oi  the  primitive  prism  has  one  side  longer 
than  the  other.  Several  other  names  (achmatite,  bucklandite, 
escherite,  puschkinite,  &c.)  have  been  applied  to  this  species. 
Withamite  is  a  carmine>red  to  straw-yellow,  strongly  pleochroic 
variety  from  Glencoe  in  Scotland.  Fouqudte  and  dinozoisite 
are  white  or  pale  rose-red  varieties  containing  very  little  iron, 
thus  having  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  orthorhombic 
mineral  zoiaite  (f  .e.). 
Epidote  is  an  abundant  rock-forming  mineral,  but  one  of 
IX.  12 


secondary  orig&L  It  occurs  in  ioystalttiieBmestones  and  schistose 
rocks  of  metamorphic  origin;  and  is  also  a  product  of  weathering 
of  various  minerals  (fdspars,  micas,  pyroxenes,  amphibolesj 
garnets,  &c)  composing  igneous  rocks.  A  rock  composed  of 
quartz  and  epidote  is  known  as  epidosite.  Well-developed 
crystals  are  found  at  many  localities,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  specially  mentioned:  Knappenwand,  near  the  Gross- 
Vencdiger  in  the  Untersulzbachthal  in  Salzburg,  as  magnificent, 
dark  green  crystals  of  long  prismatic  habit  in  cavities  in  epidote* 
schist,  with  asbestos,  adularia,  caldte,  and  apatite;  the  Ala 
valley  and  Traversella  in  Piedmont;  Arendal  in  Norway 
(arendalitc);  Le  Bourg  d'Oisans  in  Dauphin^  (oisanite  and 
ddphinite);  Haddam  in  Connecticut;  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
in  Alaska,  here  as  large,  dark  green,  tabular  crystals  with  copper 
ores  in  metamorphosed  limestone. 

The  perfectly  transparent,  dark  green  crystals  from  the 
Knappenwand  and  from  Brazil  have  occasionally  been  cut  as 
gem-stones. 

Bdonging  to  the  same  isomorphous  group  with  ef^ote  are  th# 
spedes  piedmontite  and  allanite,  which  may  be  described  si] 
manganese  and  cerium  epidotes  reqxctivdy. 

Piedmontite  has  the  composition  Ca«(A10H)(Pe,Mn)s(St04)«) 
it  occurs  as  small,  reddish-black,  monoclinic  crystals  ih  the. 
manganese  mines  at  San  Marcel,  near  Ivrea  in  Piedmont,  and  iff 
crystalline  sChists  at  several  places  in  Japan.  The  purple  colour 
of  the  Egyptian  porfido  rosso  antics  is  due  to  the  present  of 
this  mineral. 

Allanite  has  the  same  general  formula  Rx'(R'''0H)Rs'"(Si04)>i 
where  R'  represents  caldum  and  ferrous  iron,  and  R'"  aluminium/ 
ferric  iron  and  metals  of  the  cariimi  group.  In  external  appear^ 
ance  it  differs  widely  from  epidote,  bdng  black  or  dark 
brown  in  colour,  pitchy  in  lustre,  and  opaque  in  the  mass} 
further,  there  is  little  or  no  cleavage,  and  wdl-developed  crystals 
are  rarely  met  with.  The  crystallographic  and  optical  characters 
are  similar  to  those  of  epidote;  the  pleochroism  is  strong  with 
reddish-,  yellowish-,  and  greenish-brown  colours.  AlUioug)^ 
not  a  common  mineral,  allanite  is  of  fairly  wide  distribution  as 
a  primaiy  accessory  constituent  of  many  crystalline  rocks,  e.g^ 
gpeiss,  granite,  syenite,  rhyolite^  andesite,  &c.  It  was  first 
found  in  the  granite  of  east  Greenland  and  described  by  Thomas 
Allan  in  1808,  after  whom  the  spedes  was  named.  Allanite  is  a, 
mineral  readily  altered  by  hydration,  becoming  optically  isotropic 
and  amorphoust  for  this  reason  several  varieties  have  been 
distinguished,  and  many  different  names  applied.  Orthite^ 
from  bpOint  "  straight,"  was  the  name  given  by  J.  J.  Berzelius 
in  181 8  to  a  hydrated  form  found  as  slender  prismatic 
crystals,  sometimes  a  foot  in  length,  at  Finbo,  near  Falun  in 
Sweden.  (L.  J.  S.) 

EPIOONI  ("  descendants  "),  in  Greek  legend,  the  sons,  of  the 
seven  heroes  who  fought  against  Thebes  (see  Adrastus).  Ten 
years  later,  to  avenge  their  fathers,  the  Epigoni  undertook  a 
second  expedition,  which  was  completely  succcssfuL  Thebes 
was  forced  to  surrender  and  razed  to  the  ground.  In  early, 
times  the  war  of  the  Epigoni  was  a  favourite  subject  of  epic 
poetry.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Diadochi,  the  successors  of  /Jexander  the  Great. 

EPIGONION  (Gr.  hft.'iiv€iov)f  an  ancient  stringed  instrument 
mentioned  in  Athenaeus  183  C,  probably  a  psaltery.  The 
epigonion  was  invented,  or  at  least  introduced  into  Greece,  by 
Epigonus,  a  Greek  musician  of  Ambrada  in  Epirus,  who  was 
admitted  to  dtizenship  at  Sicyon  as  a  recognition  of  his  great 
musical  ability  and  of  his  having  been  the  first  to  pluck  the  strings 
with  his  fingers,  instead  of  using  the  plectrum.*  The  instrument^ 
which  Epigonus  named  after  himself,  had  forty  strings.*  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  kind  of  harp  or  psaltery,  since  in  an  instrument 
of  so  many  strings  some  must  have  been  of  different  lengths,  for 
tension  and  thickness  only  could  hardly  have  produced  forty 
different  sounds,  or  even  twenty,  supposing  that  they  were 
arranged  in  pairs  of  unisons.    Strings  of  varying  lengths  require 

*  Midiael  Ptastorius,  SyntUfma  musicum^  torn,  i,  c.  13,  p.  ^Vt^ 
Salomon  van  Til,  Sing-DichI  und  Spid-Knnsl,  p.  95. 

*  Pollux,  OHomastuon,  lib.  Iv.  cap.  9.  59*  <. 
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a  frame  like  that  o!  the  harp,  or  of  the  Egyptian  dtltum  which  had 
one  of  the  arms  supporting  the  cross  bar  or  sygon -shorter  than 
the  other/  or  else  strings  stretched  over  harp-shaped  bridges 
on  a  sound-board  in  the  case  of  a  psaltery.  Juba  U.,  king  of 
Mauretania,  who  rdgned  from  30  B.C,  said  (ap.  Athen.  U.)  that 
Epigonus  brought  the  instrument  from  Alexandria  and  f^yed 
upon  it  with  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  not  only  using  it  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  voice,  but  introducing  chromatic  passages, 
and  a  chorus  of  other  stringed  instruments,  probably  dthaias,  to 
accompany  the  voice.  Epigonus  was  also  a  skilled  dtharist  and 
played  with  his  bare  hands  without  plectrum.*  Unfortunatdy  we 
have  no  record  of  when  Epigonus  lived.  Vincenzo  Galilei*  has 
given  us  a  description  of  the  epigonion  accompanied  by  an  ilhi»- 
tcation,  representing  his  omception  of  the  ancient  instrument, 
an  upright  psaltery  with  the  outline  of  the  davicytherium  (but 
no  keyboard).  (K.  S.) 

EPIORAM,  properly  speaking,  anjrthing  that  is  inscribed. 
Nothing  could  be  more  hopeless,  however,  than  an  attempt  to 
discover  or  devise  a  definition  wide  enough  to  indude  the  vast 
multitude  <^  little  poems  which  at  one  time  or  other  have  been 
honoured  with  the  title  of  epigram,  and  precise  enough  to  exclude 
all  others.  Without  taking  account  of  its  evident  misapplications, 
we  find  that  the  name  has  been  given — first,  in  strict  accordance 
with  its  Greek  etymology,  to  any  actual  inscription  on  monument, 
statue  or  building;  secondly,  to  verses  never  intended  for  sucb 
a  purpose^  but  assuming  for  artistic  reasons  the  epigraphical 
form;  thirdly,  to  verses  expressing  with  something  of  the  terse- 
ness of  an  inscription  a  striking  or  beautiful  thought;  and 
fourthly,  by  unwarrantable  restriction,  to  a  little  poem  end- 
ing in  a  "point,*'  especially  of  the  satirical  kind.  The  last  of 
these  has  obtained  considerable  popularity  from  the  .wcU*known 
linear— 

"  The  qualities  rare  in  a  bee  that  we  meet 
In  an  epigram  never  should  faJ; 
The  body  should  alwavs  be  little  and  sweet. 
And  a  sting  should  he  left  in  its  tail  " — 

which  represent  the  older  Latin  of  some  unknown  writer^ 

'*  Omneefrfgramma  sit  instar  apis:  sit  aculeus ill! ; 
Sint  sua  mdla;  sit  et  corporis  exigui" 

Attempts  not  a  few  of  a  more  elaborate  kind  have  been  made 
to  state  the  essential  element  of  the  epigram,  and  to  classify 
ezbting  spedmens;  but,  as  every  lover  of  epigrams  must  feel, 
most  of  them  have  been  attended  with  very  partial  success. 
ScaUger,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Poetics,  gives  a  fivefold  division, 
which  displays  a  certain  ingenuity  in  the  nomenclature  but  is 
very  superficial:  the  first  cla^  takes  its  name  from  met,  or  honey, 
and  consists  of  adulatory  specimens;  the  second  from  fel,  or 
gall;  the  third  from  acetum,  or  vinegar;  and  the  fourth  from 
xo/,  or  salt;  while  the  fifth  is  styled  the  condensed,  qr  multiplex. 
This  classification  is  adopted  by  Nicolaus  Mcrcerius  in  his  /)« 
eoHScribendo  epigrammate  (Paris,  1653) ;  but  he  supplemented  it 
by  another  of  much  more  sdcntific  value,  based  on  the  figures 
of  the  andent  rhetoricians.  Lcssing,  in  the  preface  to  his  own 
epigrams,  gives  an  interesting  treatment  of  the  theory,  his 
principal  doctrine  being  practically  the  same  as  that  of  several 
of  his  less  eminent  predecessors,  that  there  ought  to  be  two 
parts  more  or  less  clearly  distinguished, — the  &sl  awakening 
the  reader's  attention  in  the  same  way  as  an  actual  monument 
might  do,  and  the  other  satisfying  his  curiosity  in  some  unex- 
pected manner.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Herder  to  increase 
the  comprehensiveness  and  predsion  of  the  theory;  but  as  he  him- 
self confesses,  his  classification  is  rather  vague — the  expository, 
the  paradigmatic,  the  pictorial,  the  impassioned,  the  artfully 
turned,  the  illusory,  and  the  swift.  After  all,  if  the  arrangement 
according  to  authorship  be  rejected,  the  simplest  and  most 
satisfactory  is  according  to  subjects.  The  epigram  is  one  of 
the  most  catholic  of  literary  forms,  and  lends  itself  to  the 
expression  of  almost  any  feeling  or  thought.  It  may  be  an 
elegy,  a  satire,  or  a  love-poem  in  miniature,  an  embodiment 

» For  an  illustration,  see  Kathleen  Schtesinger,  Orchestral  Insirw 
gitnts,  part  ii.  "  Precunorsof  the  Violin  Family,"  fi^.  165.  p.  219. 

*  Athenaeus.  iv.  p.  183  d.  and  xiv.  p.  638  a. 

*  Dialogo  ddla  mmica  antica  4  modimat  ed.  1602,  p.  4a 


of  the  wisdom  «f  the  agfli,  a  bon-aiot  set  off  with  « toople  at 
rhymes.^ 

"  I  cannot  tell  thee  who  lies  buried  here; 
No  man  that  knew  him  foUowed  by  his  bier; 
The  winds  and  waves  conveyed  him  to  this  shore. 
Then  ask  the  winds  and  waves  to  tell  thee  toon." 

Anonymous. 
"  Wherefore  should  I  vainly  try 

To  teach  thee  what  my  love  wiH  be 
In  after  years,  when  thou  and  J 

Have  both  grown  old  in  company. 
If  words  are  vain  to  tell  thee  how, 
Mary,  I  do  k>ve  thee  now?  " 

« rv «  ANomrMooi. 

"  O  Bniscus,  cease  our  aching  ears  to  vex,     * 
With  thy  loud  railing  at  the  softer  sex; 
No  accusation  wone  than  this  could  be. 
That  once  a  woman  did  give  bfrth  to  thee." 

ACILIIISU 

"  Treason  doth  never  prosper.    What's  the  reason? 
For  if  it  prospers  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

««.    ^.  .         .  Harrington. 

'*  Ward  has  no  heart  they  say,  but  I  deny  it ; 
He  has  a  heart,  ana  g^  his  speeches  by  it." 

Rogers.. 

From  its  very  brevity  there  is  no  small  danger  of  the  epigram 
passing  into  childish  triviality:  the  paltriest  pun,  a  y^mif^f^ 
anagram,  is  constdered  stufi  enough  and  to  spare.  For  prool 
of  this  there  is  unfortunately  no  need  to  look  far;  but  periiapa 
the  reader  could  not  find  a*better  collection  ready  to  his  hand 
than  the  second  twenty-iive  oi  the  Epifframmatum  centuriat  ol 
Samuel  Erichius;  by  the  time  he  reaches  No.  ix  of  the  47tb 
century,  he  will  be  qake  ready  to  grant  the  appropriateness  of 
the  identity  maintained  between  the  German  Seele,  or  soul,  and 
the  German  Esd^  or  ass. 

Of  the  epigram aacultivated  I^  the  Gceeks  an  account  Is  givea 
in  the  article  Anthology,  discussing  those  wonderful  ooUections 
which  bid  fair  to  remain  the  richest  of  thdr  kind.  The  delicacy 
and  kimpUcity  of  so  mudi  of  what  has  been  preserved  is  perhaps 
their  most  striking  feature;  and  one  cannot  but  be  surprised 
at  the  number  of  poets  proved  capable  of  such  work.  In  LatiA 
literature,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epigrammatisU  whose  work 
has  been  preserved  are  comparatively  few,  and  though  several 
of  them,  as  Catullus  and  Martial,  are  men  of  high  literary  geniua, 
too  much  of  what  they  have  left  behind  is  vitiated  by  brutality 
and  obscenity.  On  the  subsequent  history  of  the  epigram, 
indeed.  Martial  has  exercised  an  influence  as  iMmeful  as  it  is 
exten^vc,  and  he  may  fairiy  be  counted  the  far-off  progenitor 
of  a  host  of  scurrilous  verses.  Neariy  all  the  learned  Latinists 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  may  claim  admittance  into  the 
list  of  ^igrammatists, — Bcmbo  and  Scaliger,  Buchanan  and 
More,  Stroza  and  Sannazaro.  Mdanchthon,  who  succeeded  in 
combining  so  mudi  of  Pagan  culture  with  his  Reformation 
Christianity,  has  left  us  some  graceful  spedmens,  but  bis  editor, 
Joannes  Major  JoacMmus,  has  so  b'ttle  idea  of  what  an  epi^  a 
is,  that  he  indudes  in  his  coDection  some  translations  from  the 
Psalms.  The  Latin  epigrams  of  £tienne  Pasquier  were  among 
the  most  admirable  which  the  Renaissance  produced  in  France. 
John  Owen,  or,  as  he  Latinized  his  name,  Johannes  Audocnus,  a 
Cambro^Briton,  attained  quite  an  unusual  celebrity  in  this 
department,,  and  is  regularly  distinguished  as  Owen  the  Epi- 
granmmtist.  The  tradition  of  the  Latin  epigram  has  been  kept 
alive  in  England  by  such  men  as  Porson,  Vincent  Bourne  and 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  Happily  there  is  now  little  danger  of 
any  too  personal  epigramnuitist  suffering  the  fate  of  Niccolo 
Franco,  who  paid  the  forfdt  of  his  life  for  having  launched  his 
venomous  Latin  against  Pius  V.,  though  he  may  still  incur  the 
milder  penalty  of  having  his  name  inserted  in  the  Index  £r« 
purgatoritts,  and  find,  like  John  Owen,  that  he  consequently  has 
lost  an  inheritance. 

In  English  literature  proper  there  is  no  writer  like  Martial  in 
Latin  or  Logan  in  German,  whose  fame  is  entirely  due  to  his 
epigrams;  but  several  even  of  those  whose  names  can  perish 
never  have  not  disdained  this  diminutive  form.  The  designs* 
tion  epigram,  however,  is  used  by  earlier  English  writers  with 
excessive  laxity,  and  given  or  withheld  without  apparent  ItMOQt 
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The  cpignan  d  Robttt  Oowlty  (1550)  and  of  Henry  Panot 
(i6i3)arewort]ilaft8ofarasformgoe8.  JohnWeever'scoUectkHi 
(i  S99)  is  of  interest  msinly  because  of  iu  allusion  to  Shakespeare. 
Ben  Jonson  furnishes  a  number  of  noUe  examples  in  his  Under' 
woods;  and  one  or  two  of  Spenser's  little  poeaos  and  a  great 
many  of  Herrick's  are  properly  dassed  as  epigrams.  Cowley, 
Waller,  Dryden,  Prior,  Pamell,  Swift,  Additon,  Johnson,  Gokl- 
smitb  and  Young  have  all  been  at  times  successful  in  their 
epigrammatical  attempts;  but  perhaps  none  of  them  has  proved 
himself  so  much  "  to  the  manner  bom  "  as  Pope,  whoM  name 
indeed  is  almost  identified  with  the  epigrammatical  spirit  in 
En^lsh  literature.  Few  English  modem  poets  have  followed  In' 
his  footstepsi  and  though  nmly  aU  nn^t  plead  guilty  to  an 
epigram  or  two,  there  is  no  one  who  has  a  distinct  reputation 
as  an  epigraounatist.  Such  a  reputation  ndght  certainly  hove 
been  Landor's,  had  he  not  chosen  to  write  the  best  of  his  minor 
poems  in  Latin,  and  thus  made  his  readers  nearly  as  select  as 
his  language. 

The  French  are  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  cultivators 
of  the  "  salt "  and  the  "  vinegar  "  epigram;  and  irota  the  16U1 
century  downwards  many  of  their  principal  authors  have  earned 
no  small  celebrity  in  this  department.  The  epigram  was  intro- 
duced into  French  literature  by  MeUin  de  St  Gdals  and  dement 
Marot.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  names  of  Boikau,  J.  B. 
Rousseau,  Lebmn,  Voltaire,  Marmontel,  Piion,  Rulhl^,  and 
M.  J.  Chinier.  In  spite  of  Rapin's  dictum  that  a  man  ought  to 
be  content  if  he  succeeded  in  writing  one  really  good  e|4gram, 
those  of  Lebrun  alone  number  upwards  of  600,  and  a  very  fair 
proportion  of  them  would  doubtless  pass  muster  even  with 
Rapin  himself.  If  Piron  was  never  anything  better,  **  pas  mtoie 
acadimicien,"  he  appears  at  any  rate  in  Grimm's  phrase  to  have 
been  ''une  machine  k  saillies,  &  £pigrammes,  et  k  bons  mots." 
Perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else  the  ejMgram  has  b^n  recognized 
in  France  as  a  regular  weapon  in  literary  and  political  contests, 
and  it  might  not  be  altogether  a  hc^MJess  task  to  compile  an 
epigrammatical  history  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  tfane. 
.  While  any  fair  collection  of  German  epigrams  will  furnish 
examples  that  for  keenness  of  wit  would  be  qfuite  in  place  in  a 
Frendi  anthok>gy,  the  Teutonic  tendency  to  the  moral  and 
didactic  has  given  rise  to  a  class  but  sparingly  representied  in 
French.  The  very  name  of  SirmgedichU  bears  witness  to  this 
peculiarity,  which  is  exemplified  equally  by  the  rude  priameln 
or  proeameln,  of  the  X5th  and  14th  centuries  and  the  polished 
Unes  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Logau  published  his  Deutsche 
Simtgctickte  Drey  Tausettd  in  1654,  and  Wernicke  no  fewer  than 
six  volumes  of  Uebersckriften  oder  Epigrammata  in  1697; 
JCistner's  Sinngedickte  appeared  in  1782,  and  Haug  and  Weissen's 
Epigramtnaiische  Anthdogie  in  i8o4<  Kleist,  Opitz,  Gleim, 
Hagedora,  Klopstock  and  A.*  W.  Schlegd  all  possess  some 
reputation  as  q>igrammatists;  Lessing  is  faeUe  princeps  in  the 
satirical  style ;  and  Herder  has  the  honour  of  having  enriched 
his  hinguage  with  much  of  what  is  best  from  Oriental  and 
classical  sources. 

It  is  often  by  no  means  easy  to  trace  the  history  of  even  a 
single  epigram,  and  the  investigator  soon  learns  to  be. cautious 
of  congratulating  himself  on  the  attainment  of  a  genuine  originaL 
The  same  point,  refurbished  and  fitted  anew  to  its  tiny  shaft,  has 
i)een  shot  again  and  again  by  laughing  cupids  or  fierce-eyed  furies 
in  many  a  frolic  and  many  a  fray.  During  the  period  when  the 
epigram  was  the  favourite  form  in  Qermany,  Gervinus  tells  us 
Ih>w  the  works,  not  only  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but 
of  Neo-Latinists,  Spani£uxis>  Dutchmen,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen 
and  Poles  were  ransacked  and  plundered;  and  the  same  process 
of  pillage  has  gone  on  in  a  more  or  less  modified  degree  in  other 
times  and  countries.  Very  noticeable  often  are  the  modifications 
of  tone  and  expression  occasioned  by  national  and  individual 
characterises;  the  simplicity  of  the  prototype  may  become 
common-place  in  the  imitation,  the  sublime  be  distorted  into 
the  grotesque,  the  pathetic  d^enerate  into  the  absurdly  senti* 
mental;  or  on  the  other  hand,  an  unpromising  moHf  may  be 
happily  developed  into  unexpected  beauty.  A  good  illustration 
of  the  variety  with  which  the  same  epigram  may  be  translated 


and  travestied  is  afforded  by  a  Uttle  volume  published  in  Edh^ 
burgh  in  x6o8,  under  the  title  of  Lticubralioms  en  ike  Epigram^ 

4  M  M  nBup  a  <'  %p  luMip, 
rl  M  iioBh*;  XPk  y^  roBu9. 

The  two  collections  of  epigrams  most  accesdble  to  the  English 
reader  are  Booth's  £^'fraifu,i4f(aei»/  and  Modern  (1863)  and  Dodd't 
TheEpifnmmaHsts{i%To).  In  the  a^ndix  to  the  latter  b  a  pretty 
f idl  bibhoarapfay.  to  wludi  the  foHowim;  list  may  serve  aa  a  supple- 
ment : — ^Thomas  Corraeus,  De  toto  eo  poimaHs  g/mere  quod  epigramma 
dicitur  (Venice,  1569;  Bologna,  1590):  G>ttumuB,  De  amficiendo 
epigrammate  (Bologna,  1632) ;  Vincentius  Callus,  Opusculum  die 
epigrammate  (Milan,  1641);  Vavasaor,  De  epigramwuite  liber  (Paris, 
1669):  Qedemke  een  deuiscken  EpigjmmmUtbue  (Leipzig,  1698): 
Dochuimorum  nostra  aetate  Italorum  epigrammata;  FlomrnU  Moleae 
Naugeriif  CoUae,  Lampridii,  SadoUli,  ei  aliorum,  cura  Jo,  Cagnaei 
(Pans,  c.  1550);  Brugi^  de  Barante.  Recueil  des  Uus  belies  ipi- 
grammes  des poilesfreniais  (a  vols..  Paris,  1698) ;  Chr.  Aug.  Heumaiui, 
Anihohpa  LaMna:  hoc  est,  epigrammata  partim  a  pnsds  Portim 
jtmioribus  a  poUis  (Hanover,  1721):  Fayolle,  Acontologie  on  diction- 
naire  ^ipigrammes  (Paris,  18 17);  Geijsbeck,  Eptgrammalische 
AntMogie.  Sauvan,  Les  Guipes  gauloises:  UiU  encyclopidie  des 
meilteurs  ipigrammes.  &c.,  depuis  Clfment  Marol  jusfu*aux  poites 
de  nos  jours  (1859);  La  RUrhUiou  ei  passe4emps  des  trtstes:  recueU 
d^ipifframmes  et  ae  petiis  contes  en  vers  rUmprimi  sur  Vidition  de 
Rouen  i^5«  &c.  (Paris,  1863).  A  large  number  of  epigrams  and 
much  misonlaneous  infcurmatioQ  in  regard  to  their  origin,  appUcar 
tion  and  translation  is  scattered  through  Nirtes  and  Queries, 

See  also  an  article  in  The  Quarterly  Reoiew,  No.  233. 

BPIQRAPHT  (Gr.  hd,  on,  and  Ypd^,  to  write),  a  term 
used  to  denote  (i)  the  study  of  inscripUons  collectively,  «nd  (3) 
llie  science  oonnectedwith  the  classification  and  explanation  of 
inscriptions.  It  is  sometimes  employed,  too,  in  a  more  con- 
tracted sense,  to  denote  the  palaeography,  in  inscriptions. 
(Generally,  it  is  that  part  of  archaeology  which  has  to  do  with 
inscriptions  engraved  on  stone,  metal  or  other  permanent 
material  (not,  however,  cotos,  which  come  tmder  the  heading 

NUMISMATICS>. 

See  Inscbxftions;  Palabogiapht. 

KPILBPST  (Gr.  M,  upon,  and  Xap^dwtv,  to  seiae),  or  Faluno 
Sickness,  a  term  applied  generally  to  a  nervous  disorder, 
diaracterized  by  a  fit  of  sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  attended 
with  ooAvttl^ms.  There  may,  however,  exist  manifestations 
of  epilepsy  much  less  marked  than  this,  yet  equally  characteristic 
of  the  disease;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  jt  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  other  attacks  of  a  convidsive  nature  have  the 
term  "  epileptic  "  or  "  epileptiform  "  applied  to  them. 

Epilepsy  was  well  known  in  ancient  times,  afid  was  regarded 
as  a  q>edal  infliction  of  the  gods,  hence  the  names  morbus  sacer, 
morbus  dUms.  It  was  also  termed  morbus  HerculeuSf  from 
Hercules  having  been  supposed  to  have  been  epileptic,  and 
morbus  comiticiis,  from  the  circumstance  that  when  any  member 
of  the  forum  was  seised  with  an  epileptic  fit  the  assembly  was 
broken  up.  Morbus  caducus,  morbus  lunaHcus  astralis,  morbus 
demoniacus,  morbus  major,  were  all  terms  employed  to  designate 
^ilepsy. 

There  are  three  well-marked  varieties  of  the  epileptic  seisure; 
to  these  the  terms  le  grand  mal,  le  petit  mat  and  Jachsonian 
epilepsy  are  usually  applied.  Any  of  these  may  exist  alone,  but 
the  two  former  mi^  be  found  to  exist  in  the  same  individual. 
The  first  of  these,  if  not  the  more  common,  is  at  least  that  which 
attracts  the  most  attenrion,  being  what  is  generally  known  as  an 
epUeptk  fit. 

Afthough  in  most  instances  such  an  attack  comes  on  suddenly, 
it  Is  in  many  cases  preceded  by  certain  premonitory  indications 
or  warnings,  which  may  be  present  for  a  greater  or  less  time 
prevuHisly.  These  are  of  very  varied  charaucter,  and  may  )»  in 
the  form  of  some  temporary  change  in  the  <Uspositkm,  such  as 
unusual  depression  or  elevation  of  spirits,  or  of  some  aJtenUion 
in  the  look.  Besides  these  general  symptoms,  there  are  frequently 
peculiar  sensations  which  immediately  precede  the  onset  of  the 
fit,  and  to  such  the  name  of  afira«^^M»  is  applied,  Inits  strict 
sense  this  term  refers  to  a  leeling  of  a  breath  of  air  blowing 
upon  some  part  of  the  body,  and  passing  upwards  towards  the 
head.  This  sensation,  however,  is  not  a  common  one,  and  the 
teim  has  now  come  to  be  applied  to  any  peculiar  feeling  which  the 
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pati<ftit  ef  periences  as  t  ]>recureor  of  the  atUck.  Hie  80<aUed 
«Mra  may  be  ol  mental  character,  in  the  form  of  an  agonuing 
feeling  of  momentary  duration;  of  sensorial  character,  in  the 
form  of  pain  in  a  limb  or  in  some  internal  organ,  such  as  the 
stomach,  or  morbid  feeling  connected  with  the  special  senses; 
or,  further,  of  motorial  character,  in  the  form  of  contractions  or 
trembling  in  some  of  the  muscles.  When  such  sensations  affect 
a  limb,  the  employment  of  firm  compression  by  the  hand  or  by  a 
ligature  occasionally  succeeds  in  warding  off  an  attack.  The 
aura  may  be  so  distinct  and  of  such  duration  as  to  enable  the 
patient  to  lie  down,  or  seek,  a  place  of  safety  before  the  fit 
comes  on. 

.  The  seizure  is  usually  preceded  by  a  loud  scream  of  cry,  which 
is  not  to  be  ascribed,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  to  terror  or 
pain,  but  !s  due  to  the  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  and  the  expulsion  of  a  column  of  air  through  the  narrowed 
glottis.  If  the  patient  is  standing  he  inunediately  falls,  and  often 
sustains  serious  injury.  Unconsciousness  is  complete,  and  the 
muscles  generally  are  in  a  state  of  stiffness  or  tonic  contraction, 
which  will  usually  be  f  oimd  to  affect  those  of  one  side  of  the  body 
in  particular.  The  head  is  turned  by  a  series  of  jerks  towards 
one  or  other  shoulder,  the  breathing  b  for  the  moment  arrested, 
the  countenance  first  pale  then  livid,  the  pupils  dilated  and  the 
pulse  rapid.  This,  the  first  stage  of  the  fit,  generally  lasts  for 
about  half  a  minute,  and  is  followed  by  the  state  of  clonic  {i.e, 
tumultuous)  spasm  of  the  muscles,  in  which  the  whole  body  is 
thrown  into  violent  agitation,  occasionally  so  great  that  bones 
may  be  fractured  or  diislocated.  The  eyes  roll  wildly^  the  teeth 
are  gnashed  together,  and  the  tongue  and  cheeks  are  often 
severely  bitten.  The  breathing  is  noisy  and  laborious,  and  foam 
(often  tinged  with  blood)  issues  from  the  mouth,  while  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  and  bladder  are  ejected.  The  aspect  of  the 
patient  in  this  condition  is  shocking  to  witness,  and  the  si^t 
has  been  known  to  induce  a  similar  attack  in  an  onlooker.  T^m 
stage  lasts  for  a  period  var3ring  from  a  few  seconds  to  several 
minutes,  when  the  convulsive  movements  gradually  subside^  and 
relaxation  of  the  muscles  takes  place,  together  with  partial 
Return  of  consciousness,  the  patient  looking  confusedly  about  him 
and  attempting  to  speak.  This,  however;  is  soon  foUowed  1^ 
drowsiness  and  stupor,  which  may  continue  f<tf  several  hours, 
vrhen  he  awakes  eitlier  apparently  quite  recovered  or  fatigued 
and  depressed,  and  occasionally  in  a  state  of  excitement  which 
sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  mania. 

Epileptic  fits  of  this  sort  succeed  each  other  with  varying 
degrees  of  frequency,  and  occasionally,  though  not  frequently, 
with  regular  periodicity.  In  some  persons  they  only  occur  once 
in  a  lifetime,  or  once  in  the  course  <k  many  years,  while  in  otheiB 
they  return  every  week  or  two,  or  even  are  of  daily  oocurrenoe, 
and  occasionally  there  are  numerous  attacks  each  day.  AccJord- 
ing  to  Sir  J.  R.  Reynolds,  there  are  four  times  as  many  epileptics 
who  have  their  attacks  more  frequently  than  once  a  month  as 
there  arc  of  those  whose  attacks  recur  at  longer  intervals 
When  the  fit  returns  it  is  not  unccMnmon  for  one  seizure  to  be 
followed  by  another  within  a  few  hours  or  days.  Occasionally 
there  occurs  a  constant  succession  of  attacks  extending  over 
many  hours,  and  with  sudi  rapidity  that  the  patient  appeun  as  if 
he  had  never  come  out  of  the  one  fit.  The  term  Jtatus  tpikpHcus 
is  applied  to  this  condition,  vrbich  is  sometimes  followed  with 
fatal  results.  In  many  epileptics  the  fit^ occur  during  the  night 
as  well  as  during  the  day,  but  in  some  instances  they  are  entirely 
nocturnal,  and' it  is  well  known  that  in  such  cases  the  disease 
may  long  exist  and  yet  remain  uareoognized  either  by  the 
patient  or  the  physician. 

The  second  manifestation  of  epilepsy,  to  which  the  names 
epilepsia  miiior  or  le  pdU  mat  are  given,  differs  from  that  above 
described  in  the  absence  of  the  convulnve  spasms.  It  is  also 
termed  by  some  authors  epileptic  vertigo  (giddiiaess),  and  consists 
essentially  in  the  sudden  arrest  of  voUtton  and  consctousaess, 
which  is  of  but  short  duration,  and  may  be  aceompaofBd  with 
staggering  or  some  alteration  in  positioa  or  motion,  or  may 
simply  exhibit  itself  in  a  look  of  absence  or  confusion,  and  should 
the  patient  happen  to  be  engaged  in  convusation,  by  anifarupi  i 


termination  ctf  the  act.  In  general  it  lasu  but  a  fewseeonds,  and 
the  individual  resumes  his  occupation  without  perhaps  beisg 
aware  of  anything  having  been  the  matter.  In  some  instances 
there  is  a  degree  of  spasmodic  actica  in  certain  muKles  which  may  ' 
eause  the  patient  to  make  some  unexpected  movement,  such  as 
turning  half  round,  or  walking  abruptly  aside,  or  may  show  itself 
by  some  unusual  expression  of  countenance,  such  as  squinting  er 
grinning.  There  may  be  some  amount  of  aura  preceding  such 
attacks,  and  also  of  faintness  following  them.  The  pHU  mal 
most  comssonly  co-eidsts  with  the  grand  mal,  but  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  it,  as  eadi  may  exist  akne.  According  to 
Armand  Trousseau,  the  pMU  imU  in  general  precedes  the  man^ 
festatioft  of  the  gr^  ntd,  but  sometimes  the  reverse  is  thecase^ 

The  third  manifestation— /oci^ontan  epilepsy  or  partiat 
epiUpsy-^  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  consciousness  is 
retained  or  lost  late.  Jhe  patient  is  conscious  throughout* 
and  la  able  to  watch  the  march  of  the  spasm.  The  attacks  are 
usually  the  result  of  lesions  in  the  motor  area  of  the  brain,  such 
being  caused,  in  many  instijief^  by  depression  of  the  vault  of  the 
skuU,  due  to  trauma. 

Epilepsy  appears  to  exert  no  necessarily  injurious  effect  upon 
the  genei:al  health,  and  even  where  it  exists  in  an  aggravated 
form  is  quite  consistent  with  a  high  degree  of  bodily  vigour.   It 
is  very  different,  however,  with  regard  to  its  influence  upon  the 
mind;  and  the  question  of  the  relation  of  epilepsy  to  insanity 
is  one  of  great  and  increasing  importance.    Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  mcniacal  excitement 
as  one  of  the  results  of  the  epileptic  seizure..  Such  attacks,  t« 
which  the  name  of  furor  epikpticw  is  applied,  are  generally 
accompanied  with  violent  acts  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  render- 
ing him  dangerous,  and  demanding  prompt  measures  of  restraint. 
These  attadcs  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  more  severe  fora 
of  epilepsy,  but  appear  to  be  even  more  frequently  associated 
with  the  milder  form— the  epileptic  vertigo — where  they  either 
rq>lace  altogether  or  inunediately  follow  the  short  period  of  ab> 
sence  characteristic  of  this  form  of  the  disease.    Numerous  casca 
are  on  record  of  persons  known  to  be  epileptic  being  suddenly 
seized,  dther  after  or  without  apparent  spasonodic  attack,  with 
some  sudden  impulse,  in  wfakh  they  have  used  dangerous  violence 
to  those  beside  them,  irrespective  altogether  of  malevc^ot 
intention,  asappean  from  their  retaining  no  recollection  what- 
ever, after  the  ^ort  period  oi  excitement,  of  anything  that  had 
occurred;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  crimes  of  heinoua 
character,  for  whidi  the  perpetrators  have  suffered  ptmishment, 
have  .been  committed  in  a  state  of  mind  such  as  that  now 
described.     The  subject  is  obviously  one   of   the   greatest 
medico4cgal  interest  and  importance  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  criminal  responsibility. 

Apart,  however,  from  such  marked  and  oompantivdy  rwn 
instances  of  what  is  termed  epIQeptic  insanity,  the  general  menial 
condition  of  the  epileptic  is  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  un- 
favourably  affected   by   the   disease.    There   are   doubtlew 
examples  (and  their  number  according  to  statistics  is  estimated 
at  less  than  one-third)  where,  even  among  those  suffering  from 
frequent  and  severe  attacks,  no  departure  from  the  nonnal 
condition  of  mental  integrity  can  be  recognized.    Bat  in  general 
there  exists  some  peculiarity,  exhibiting  itself  either  in  the  form 
of  defective  memory^  or  diiounisfaing  intelligence,  or  what  ia 
perhaps  as  frequent,  in  irregularities  of  temper,  the  patient 
being  irritable  or  perverse  and  eccentric.    In  not  a  few  cases 
there  i%  a  steady  mental  decline,  which  ends  in  dementia  or 
idiocy.    It  is  stated  by  some  h^h  atithorities  that  epileptic 
women  suffer  in  regard  to  their  mental  condition  nnore  than 
It  also  appean  to  be  the  case  that  the  later  in  life  the  dia 
shows  itsdf  the  more  likely  is  the  mind  to  suffer.    Neith< 
frequency  nor  the  severity  of  the  seizures  seem  to  have  any 
necessary  influence  in  the  matter;  and  the  general  opinioa 
appean  to  be  that  the  milder  form  of  the  disease  is  that  with 
which  mental  failure  is  more  apt  to  be  associated.    (For  a 
consideration  of  the  conditions  of  the  norvous  system 
result  in  epilepsy,  see  the  article  N£UKOPAni<n.ooy.) 

The  influence  of  htreditary  predisposition  in  epOepsy  is 
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marked.  It  k  moctauay,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  the  point 
so  lotcibly  insisted  on  by  Trousseau  in  relation  to  epilepsy, 
that  hereditary  transmission  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect, 
that  is  to  say,  that  what  is  epilepsy  in  one  generation  may  be 
some  other  form  of  neurosis  in  the  next,  and  conversely,  nervous 
diseases  being  lemarkaUe  lor  their  tendency  to  transformation 
in  their  descent  in  famifies.  Where  epilepsy  is  hereditary,  it 
generally  manifests  itself  at  an  unosually  early  period  of  life. 
A  singular-  fact,. which  also  bears  to  some  extent  upon  the 
pathology  of  this  disease,  was  brought  to  Ught  by  Dr  Brown 
S^uard  in  his  experiments,  namely,  that  the  young  of  animab 
which  had  been  aitifically  rendered  epileptic  were  liable  to  similar 
seizures.  In  connexion  with  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
epilepsy  it  must  be  observed  that  all  authorities  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  this  disease  is  one  among  the  baneful  effects  that 
often  follow  maniages  of  consanguinity.  Fulther,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  intemperance,  apart  altogether  from  its 
direct  effect  in  favouring  the  occurrence  of  epilepsy,  has  an  evil 
influence  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  this  as  of  other 
nervous  diseases.  A  want  of  symmetry  in  the  formation  of  the 
skull  and  defective  cerebral  development  are  not  infrequently 
observed  whtee  epilepsy  is  hereditarily  transmitted. 

Age  is  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  production  of  epilepsy. 
The  disease  may  come  on  at  any  period  of  Hfe.but  it  appears 
from  the  statistics  of  Reynolds  and  others,  that  it  most  frequently 
first  manifests  itddf  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years, 
the  period  of  second  dentition  and  puberty,  and  again  at  or  about 
the  age  of  forty. 

Among  other  causes  which  are  Influential  in  the  development 
of  epilepsy  may  be  mentioned  sudden  fright,  prolonged  mental 
aludety,  over-work  and  debauchery.  Epileptic  fits  also  occur 
in  connexion  with  a  depraved  stage  of  the  general  health,  and 
with  irritations  in  distant  organs,  as  seen  in  the  fits  occurring  in 
dentition,  in  kidney  disease,  and  as  a  result  of  worms  in  the 
intestines.  The  symptoms  traceable  to  these  causes  are  some- 
times termed  sympathetic  or  ecantric  epilepsy;  these  are  but 
rardy  epileptic  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather 
epileptiform. 

Epilepsy  is  occasionally  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  extortion, 
but  an  experienced  medical  practitioner  will  rarely  be  deceived; 
and  when  it  is  s'tated  that  although  many  of  the  phenomena  of  an 
attack,  particularly  the  convulsive  movements,  can  be  readily 
simulated,  yet  that  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  which  are  dilated 
during  the  fit,  cannot  be  feigned,  and  that  the  impostor  seldom 
bites  his  tongue  or  injures  himself,  deception  is  not  likely  to 
succeed  even  with  non-medical  persons  of  intelligence. 

The  medical  treatment  of  epilepsy  can  only  be  briefly  alluded 
to  here.  During  the  fit  little  can  be  done  beyond  preventing  as  far 
as  possible  the  patient  from  injuring  himself  while  unconscious- 
ness continues.  Tight  clothing  should  be  loosened,  and  a  cork 
or  pad  inserted  between  the  teeth.  When  the  fit  is  of  long 
continuance,  the  dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  face  and  chest, 
or  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  or  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  may  be 
useful;  in  general,  however,  the  fit  terminates  independently 
of  any  such  measures.  When  the  fit  is  over  the  patient  should 
be  allowed  to  sleep,  and  have  the  head  and  shoulders  well 
raised. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  attack,  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
is  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  attended  to.  The 
strictest  hygienic  and  dietetic  rules  should  be  observed,  and  all 
such  causes  as  have  been  referred  to  as  favouring  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  disease  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided.  In 
the  case  of  children,  parents  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
epilepsy  is  a  chronic  disease,  and  that  therefore  the  seizures  must 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  child's  training. 
The  patient  must  be  treated  as  such  only  during  the  attack; 
between  times,  thoiigh  being  carefully  watched,  must  be  made  to 
follow  a  child's  normal  pursuits,  and  no  distinction  must  be  made 
from  other  children,  llie  same  applies  to  adults:  it  is  far  better 
for  them  to  have  some  definite  occupation,  preferably  one  that 
Veeps  them  in  the  open  air.  If  such  patients  become  irritable, 
then  they  should  be  placed  undea  srpervision.    As  regards 


those  who  cannot  be  looked  after  at  home,  colonies  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis  have  been  tried,  and  where  the  supervision 
has  been  intelligent  the  success  has  been  proved,  a  fairly  high 
level  of  health  and  happiness  being  attained. 

The  various  bromides  are  the  only  medical  drugs  that  have 
produced  any  beneficial  results.  They  require  to  be  given  in  large 
doses  which  are  carefully  regulated  for  every  individual  patient, 
as  the  quantities  required  vary  enormously.  Children  take  far 
larger  doses  in  proporUon  than  adults.  They  are  best  given  in 
a  very  diluted  form,  and  after  meals,  to  diminish  the  chances 
of  gastric  disturbance.  Belladonna  seems  also  to  have  some 
influence  on  the  disease,  and  forms  a  useful  addition ;  arsenic 
should  also  be  prescribed  at  times,  both  as  a  tonic,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  improvement  it  effects  in  those  patients  who  develop 
a  tendency  to  acnej  which  is  one  of  the  troublesome  results  of 
bromism.  The  administration  of  the  bromides  should  be 
maintained  until  three  years  after  the  cessation  of  the  fits.  The 
occurrence  of  gastric  pain,  palpitations  and  loss  of  the  palate 
reflex  are  iijidications  to  stop,  or  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  the 
drug.    In  very  severe  cases  opium^  may  be  required. 

Surgical  treatment  for  epilepsy  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is 
too  early  to  judge  of  its  results.  Hiis  does  not  apply,  however, 
to  cases  of  Jacksanian  epilepsy ^  where  a  very  large  numbo'  have 
been  operated  on  with  marked  benefit.  Here  the  lesion  of  the 
brain  is,  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  patients,  caused  by 
pressure  from  outside,  from  the  presence  of  a  tumour  or  a 
depressed  fracture  ;  the  removal  of  the  one,  or  the  elevation  of 
the  other  is  the  obvious  procedure,  and  it  is  usually  followed  by 
the  complete  disappearance  of  the  seizures. 

EPILO60B.  liie  appendix  or  supplement  to  a  literary  work, 
and  in  particular  to  a  drama  in  verse,  is  called  an  epilogue^ 
from  HOsayot,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  peroration 
of  a  speech.  As  we  read  in  .Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night* s 
Dream,  the  epQogue  was  generally  treated  as  the  apology  for  a 
play;  it  was  a  final  appeal  made  to  encourage  the  good-nature  of 
the  audiences,  and  to  deprecate  attack.  The  epilogue  should 
form  no  part  of  the  work  to  which  it  is  attached,  but  should  be 
independent  of  it;  it  should  be  treated  as  a  sort  of  commentary. 
Sometimes  it  adds  further  information  with  regard  to  what  has 
been  left  imperfectly  concluded  in  the  work  itsdf.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  play,  the  epilogue  wiU  occasionally  tell  us  what 
became  of  the  characters  after  the  action  closed;  but  this  is 
irregular  and  unusual,  and  the  epUogue  is  usually  no  more  than 
a  graceful  way  of  dismissing  the  audience.  Among  the  ancients 
the  form  was  not  cultivated,  further  than  that  the  leader  of 
the  chorus  or  the  last  speaker  advanced  and  said  "  Vos  valete, 
et  plaudite,  cives  " — "  Good-bye,  citizens,  and  we  hope  you  are 
pleased."  Sometimes  this  formula  was  reduced  to  the  one 
word,  "  PUudite  t "  The  epilogue  as  a  literary  H>ecies  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  England,  and  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
earliest  English  plays.  It  is  rare  in  Shakespeare,  but  Ben  Jonson 
made  it  a  particular  feature  of  his  drama,  and  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  invented  the  tradition  of  its  regular  use.  He 
employed  the  epilogue  for  two  purposes,  either  to  assert  the 
merit  of  the  play  or  to  deprecate  censure  of  its  defects.  In  the 
former  case,  as  in  Cynthia's  Revels  (1600),  the  actor  went  off, 
and  immediately  came  on  again  saying. — 

"  Gentles,  be't  known  to  yon,  once  I  went  in 
I  am  turned  rhymer,  and  do  thus  begin  ^— 
I  The  author  (jealous  how  your  sense  doth  take 

His  travails)  hath  enjoinea  me  to  make 
Some  short  and  ceremonious  epilogue,"-— 

and  then  «cplained  to  the  audience  what  an  exremdy  interest- 
ing play  it'had  been.  In  the  second  case,  when  the  author  was 
less  confident,  his  epilogue  took  a  humbler  form,  as  in  the 
comedy  of  Volpone  (1605),  where  the  actor  said: — 

"  The  seasoning  of  a  play  is  the  applause. 
Now,  as  the  Fox  be  punished  by  the  laws. 
He  yet  doth  hope,  there  is  no  suffering  due 
For  any  fact  whicli  he  hath  done  Igainst  you. 
If  there  be,  censure  him;  here  he  doubtful  stands:. 
If  not,  fare  jovially  and  clap  your  hands." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  used  the  epilogue  sparingly,  but  after 
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Ikeir  day  it  caae  more  «nd  rmtb  itto  vogue,  and  the  form  was 
alniost  invariably  that  which  Ben  Jonson  had  brought  into 
fashion,  namely,  the  short  complete  piece  in  heroic  couplets. 
The  hey-<fay  of  the  epilogue,  however,  was  the  Restoration,  and 
Irom  1660  to  the  decline  of  the  drama  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Aane 
scarcely  a  play,  serious  or  comic,  was  produced  on  the  London 
stage  without  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue.  These  were  almost 
always  in  verse,  even  if  the  play  itself  was  in  the  roughest  prose, 
and  they  were  intended  to  impart  a  certain  litjerary  finish  to  tho 
piece.  These  Restoration  epilogues  were  often  very  elaborate 
essays  or  satires,  and  were  by  no  means  confined  ta  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  play.  They  dealt  with  fashions,  or  politics,  or 
criticism.  The  prologues  and  epilogues  of  Dryden  are  often 
brilliantly  finished  exercises  in  literary  polemic.  It  became 
the  custom  for  playwrights  to  ask  their  friends  to  write  these 
poems  for  them,  and  the  publishers  would  even  come  to  a 
prominent  poet  and  ask  him  to  supply  one  for  a  feew  It  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  epilogue  was  treated 
that  Pryden  originally  published  his  valuable  "  Defence  of  the 
Epilogue;  or  An  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Poetry  of  the  Last 
Ago  "  (1672)  as  a  defence  of  the  epilogue  which  he  had  written 
for  The  Conqwsi  of  Granada,  In  France  the  custom  of  reciting 
dramatic  epilogues  has  never  prevailed.  French  criticism  gives 
the  name  to  such  adieu x  to  the  public,  at  the  close  of  a  non* 
dramatic  work,  as  are  reserved  by  La  Fontaine  for  certain 
critical  points  in  the  "Fables."        .  (E.  G.) 

EFIMENIDES.  poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  lived  in  the  6th 
century  B.C.  Many  fabulous  stories  are  told  of  himvand  even  his 
existence  is  doubled.  While  tending  his  father's  sheep,  he  }& 
said  to  have  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep  in  the  Dictaean  cave  near 
Cnossus  where  he  lived,  from  which  be  did  not  awake  for 
fifty-seven  years  (Diogenes  I<afe'rlius  i.  100-115).  When  the 
Athenians  were  visited  by  a  pestilence  in  consequence  of 
the  murder  of  Cylon,  he  was  invited  by  Solon  <S96)  to  purify 
the  city.  The  only  reward  he  would  accept  was  a  branch  of  the 
sacred  olive,  and  a  promise  of  perpetual  friendship  between 
Athens  and  Cnossus  (Plutarch,  SoloUt  13;  Aristotle,  Alh.  Pol.  i). 
He  died  in  Crete  at  an  advanced  age;  according  to  his  country- 
men, who  afterwards  honoured  him  as  a  god,  he  lived  nearly 
three  hundred  years.  According  to  another  story,,  he  wa^ 
taken  prisoner  in  a  war  between  the  Spartans  and  Cnossians, 
and  put  to  death  by  his  captors,  because  he  refused  to  prophesy 
favourably  for  them.  A  collection  of  oracles,  a  theogony,  an 
epic  poem  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  prose  works  on  purifica- 
tions and  sacrifices,  and  a  cosmogony,  were  attributed  to  him. 
Epimenides  must  be  reckoned  with  Melampus  and  Onomacritus 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  Orphism.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Cretan  prophet  alluded  to  in  the  epistle  to  Titus  (i.  12). 

See  C  SchuHess,  De  Epimtnide  Crdensi  (1877);  O.  Kern,  De 
Orpkei,  ^pimenidis  .  .  .  Tk€op>ttiis  (1888);  G.  Barone  di  Vincenzo, 

f.  di  Crtta^fUCredcfoe  religiose  de'sMi  Tempi  (1880) ;  H.  Demoulin, 
pimlnidc  de  Crile  (1901);  H.  Oicis,  Die  Fraemenie  der  Vor- 
sokratiker  O903);  O.  Kern  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Redencychpddie. 

fiPfHAL,  a  town  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Vosges,  46  ra.  S.S.E.  of  Nancy  on  the 
Eastern  railway  between  that  town  and  Belfort.  Pop.  (1906), 
town  21,296,  commune  (including  garrison)  29,058.  The  town 
proper— 'the  Grande  ViUe— is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Moselle,  which  at  this  point  divides  into  two  arms  forming  an 
island  whereon  another  qoarter— the  Petite  Ville— is  built.  The 
lesser  of  these  two  arms,  which  b  canalized,  separates  the  island 
from  the  stiburb  of  Hospice  on  its  left  bank.  The  ri^ht  bank  of 
the  Moselle  is  bordered  for  some  distance  by  pleasant  promenades, 
and  an  extensive  park  surrounds  the  nuns  of  an  old  stronghold 
which  dominated  the  Grande  ViUc  from  an  eminence  on  the  east. 
Apart  from  the  church  of  St  Go(!ry  (or  St  Maurice)  rebuilt  in  the 
T3th  century  but  preserving  a  tower  of  the  12th  century,  the 
pubUc  buildings  of  Cpinal  offer  little  of  architectural  interest. 
The  old  hospital  on  the  island-quarter  contains  a  museum  with 
interesting  collections  of  paintings,  Gallo-Roman  antiquities, 
sculpture,  ftc*  Close  by  stands  the  library,  which  possesses  many 
valuable  MSS. 

The.  fortifications  of  ^nal  are/connected  to  the  southward 


with  Bellort,  Dijon  and  Besan^on,  by  the  foitiikd  line  of  the 
Moselle,  and  north  of  it  lies  the  imfortified  tone  o^ed  the  Tfetttt 
d'Apinal,  a  ga|»  designedly  left  open  to  the  invadem  b^weco 
Epinal  and  Toul,  another  great  fortress  wirick  is  itself  connected 
by  the  Meuse  forts  d*arfU  with  Yerdim  and  the  places  of  the 
Dort  h  -east.  £pjnal  therefore  is  a  fortress  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  to  the  defence  of  France,  and  its  works,  all  btdit  since 
1870,  are  formidable  permaneat  tortificalionsi.  The  MoseQe 
runs  from  S.  to  N.  through  the  middle  of  the  girdle  of  ibns;  the 
fortifications  of  the  right  bank,  beginaiBg  with  Fort  de  la 
Mouche,  near  the  river  3  m.  above  Epinal,  lorra  a  chain  of  de« 
Lachod  forts  and  batteries  over  6  m*  long  from  S.  to  N.,  and  the 
northernmost  part  of  this  line  is  ioimeittely  strength^ni  by 
numerous  advanced  works  between  the  viUages  of  Dogii6ville 
and  Loogchamp.  On  the  left  bank,  a  laiyer  area  of  granad  ia 
included  in  the  perimeter  of  defence  for  the  pwposes  of  ettcan^k- 
ment,  the. most  westerly  of  the  forts,  Giraacouit,  being  7  m. 
distant  from  ^inal;  from  the  lower  MoseUe  to  GiraMOUit  the 
works  are  grouped  principally  about  Uxegney  and  Safchey; 
from  Girancourt  to  the  Upper  river  and  Fort  de  la  Mouche  a  loi^ 
ridge  extends  in  an  arc,  and  on  this  south-wosiem  section  the 
principal  defence  is  Fort  Ticha  and  its  annexes.  The  circle  oC 
forts,  which  has  a  perimeter  of  nearly  30  m.,  was  ia  1895  ^- 
inforced  by  the  construction  of  sixteen  new  works,  and  the  area 
of  ground  enclosed  and  otherwise  protected  by  the  defences  of 
^inal  is  sufiiciently  extensive  to  accommodate  a  large  anny. 

Epinal  is  the  seat  of  a  prefect  and  of  a  court  of  assises  and  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade- 
arbitrators,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  training-colleges,  a  com- 
munal college  and  industrial  school,  and  exchange  anda  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  France.  The  town,  which  is  important  as  the  centre 
of  a  cotton<spinm'ng  re^on,  carries  on  cottoft-spinning,  -weaving 
and  -printing,,  brewing  and  distilling,  and  the  manufaaure  of 
machinery  an<)  iron  goods,  glucose,  emhroidery,  hats,  wall- 
paper and  tapioca.  An  industry  peculiar  to  £pindi  is  the  pro- 
duction of  cheap  images,  lithographs  and  engravings.  There  ia 
also  trade  in  wine,  grain,  live-stock  and  starch  products  made  in 
the  vicinity.  Epinal  is  an  important  junction  on  the  Eastern 
railway. 

£pinal  originated  towards  the  end  of  the  loth  century  wlib 
the  founding  of  a  monastery  by  Theodoric  (Dietrich)  I.,  bishop 
of  Metz,  whose  successors  ruled  the  town  till  1444,  when  its 
inhabitants  placed  themselves  under  the.,  protection  of  Kintf 
Charles  VII.  In  1466  it  was  transferred  to  the  duchy  of  Lorraine. 
and  in  1766  it  was,  along  with  that  duchy,  incorporated  with 
France.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  on  the  x  2th  of  October 
2870  after  a  short  fight,  and  until  the  15th  was  the  headquarters 
of  General  von  Werder. 

EPINAOS  (Gr.  M,  after,  and  fo^,  &  temple),  in  architecture, 
the  open  vestjbule  behind  the  nave.  The  term  is  not  found  in  any 
classic  author,  but  is  a  modem  coinage,  originating  in  Germany, 
to  differentiate  the  feature  from  "  opisthodomus,'*  which  in  the 
Parthenon  was  an  enclosed  chamber. 

tPWAY,    LOUISE     FLDBENCB    PfrTRONILLB    TABDIB0 
D'BSCLAVBLLES  D*  (1726-1783),  French  writer,  was  bom  at 
Valenciennes  on  the  tith  of  March  1726.    She  is  weQ  known  on 
account  of  her  HaisoHs  with  Rousseau  and  Baron  von  Grimm, 
and  her  acquaintanceship  with  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  D'HoIbach 
and   other   French    men    of    letters.    Her   father,  Tardiea 
d'Esclavelles,  a  brigadier  of  infantry,  was  killed  in  battle  when 
she  was  nineteen;  and  she  married  her  cousin  Denis  Jfoseph^de 
La  Live  d'£p{nay,  who  was  made  a  collector-general  of  taxes. 
The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one;  and  Louise  d'fipina/ 
believed  that  the  prodigality,  dissipation  and  infidelities  of  her 
husband  justified  her  in  obtaining  a  formal  separation  in  1 749. 
She  settled  in  the  ch&ieau  of  La  Chevrette  in  the  valley  of 
Montmorency,  and  there  received  a  number  of  distinguished 
visitors.    Conceiving  a  strong  attachment  for  J.  J.  Housseau, 
she  furnished  for  him  fn  1756  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency  a 
cottage  which  she  named  the  "Hermitage,"  and  in  this  retract 
he  found  for  a  time  the  quiet  and  natural  rural  pleasures  be 
praised  so  highly.    Roosseau,  in  his  C^tfetsi^ns,  aflinned  tbmX 
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cte  fndlttdofl  iTM  «]l  <«  bef  side;  bcs  a»,  after  her  visit  to 
Geneva,  Rousseau  became  her  bitter  enemy,  little  weight  can  be 
given  to  Ihs statements  on  this  pohit.  H«r  intimacy  with  Grimm, 
wbicfa  began  in  175S1  ii^^s  ^  luming-point  in  her  life,  for  under 
bis  influence  she  escaped  from  the  somewhat  compromising 
comKtkms  of  her  life  tit  La  Chevrette.  In  1757-1759  she  paid  a 
long  visit  to  Geneva,  where  ihe  was  a  constant  guest  of  Voltaire. 
Ia  Grimm's  absence  from  France  (1775-1776),  Madame  d'fiplnay 
continued,  under  the  superintendence  of  Diderot,  the  corre- 
spondence he  had  begun  with  various  European  sovereigns. 
She  q>ent  most  of  her  later  life  at  La  Briche,  a  small  house  near 
La  Chevrette,  in  the  society  of  Grimm  and  of  a  small  circle  of 
njcn  of  letters.  She  died  on  the  X7th  of  April  1783.  Her 
Conversations  d*£mili^  (1774).  composed  for  the  education  of  her 
grand-daughter,  £mlfie  de  Bclsunce,  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy  in  1783.  The  Mimoins  et  Carres pondanu  de  Mme 
d'6pinay,  renfermant  un  grand  nombre  de  letires  inidiles  de  Grimm, 
de  Diderot,  et  de  J. -J,  Rousseau,  ainsi  que  dcs  d^ails,  &c.,  was 
published  at  Paris  (1818)  from  a  MS.  which  she  had  bequeathed 
to  Grimm.  The  M f  moires  arc  written  by  herself  in  the  form  of  a 
sort  of  autobiographic  romance.  Madame  d'£pinay  figures  in 
it  as  Madame  de  Montbrillant,  and  RenS  is  generally  recognized 
as  Rousseau,  Voix  as  Grimm,  Garnier  as  Diderot.  All  the 
letters  and  documents  published  along  with  the  Mimoircs  are 
genuine.  Many  of  Madame  d*£pinay*s  letters  are  contained 
in  the  Correspondance  de  Vahbi  Galiani  (i 8 1 8) .  Two  anonymous 
works,  Letires  d  mon  fits  (Geneva,  1758)  and  Mes  moments 
keureux  (Geneva,  1759),  are  also  by  Madame  d'£pinay. 

See  Rousseau's  Confessions ;  Luclen  Pcrey  [Mile  Herpin]  a  ad  Gaston 
Maugras,  La  Jeunesse  de  Mme  d'Epinay,  Us  dernQres  annies  de  Mme 
d'Eptnay  (1882-1883);  Sainte-Beuvc.  Causeries  du  Inndi,  vol.  ii.; 
E4«oo«i  .Schwqr,  Etudes  svr  la  littiratufetomtemporaime,  vols.  ML  and 
vfi.  There  are  editions  of  the  IfiUMiri^  fay  UEnault  (1853)  and  by 
P.  Boiteau  (1865);  and  an  English  translation,  with  introduction 
and  notes  (1897),  by  J.  U.  Freese. 

BPIfUANIUS,  SAINT  (c.  3 15-402),  a  celebrated  Church  Father, 

bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  at  Bezanduca,  a  village 

of  Palestine,  near  Eleutheropolis.    He  is  said  to  haVe  been  of 

Jewish  extraction.'   In  his  youth  he  resided  in  Egypt,  where  he 

began  an  ascetic  course  of  life,  and,  freeing  himself  from  Gnostic 

influences,  invoked  episcopal  assistance  against  heretical  thinkers, 

eighty  of  whom  were  driven  from  the  cities.    On  bis  return  to 

Palestlm  he  was  ordained  presbyter  by  the  bishop  of  Eleother- 

opoUs,  and  became  the  president  of  a  monastery  which  he  founded 

near  his  native  place.    The  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the 

patriarch  Hilarion  is  not  trustworthy.    In  367  be  was  nominated 

Nshop  of  Constantia,  previously  known  as  Salamis,  the  metropolis 

of  Cyprus — an  oflke  which  he  held  ttU  his  death  in  402.    Zealous 

for  the  truth,  but  passionate  and  bigoted,  he  devoted  himself 

t»  two  great  labours,  namely,  tho  spread  of  the  ■ecently  cstab* 

lisbed  monasticism,  and  the  coofvtaiion  of  heceay,  of  which  be 

rcigardcd  Origen  and  his  foUowen  as  the  chief  repiesentattves. 

The  ftnt'of  the  Origtnists  that  he  attacked  was  John,  biabop  of 

Jenisaloii,  whom  he  denounced  ffeom  bis  owa  pulpit  at  Jertisalem 

(394)  i&  terms  so  videst  that  the  bishop  aent  hb  archdeacon  to 

rrquest  him  to  desist;  and  afterwards,  instigated  by  TheophHus, 

baslK^  of  Alexandria,  he  pcoocededso  far  as  to  summon  a  ootmdl 

ci  Cyixian  bishops  to  oondemn  thai  erron  of  Origen.    la  his 

dosing  years  be  caiJie  mto  conflict  with  Chrysostomy  the  patriarch 

of  ConatantiDople,whohad  given  temponrysheher  to  fourNitrian 

mOBks  whom  TbeophUus  bad  expelled  on  the  charge  of  OrigeaisDi. 

Tfae  noiflcs  gained  the  support  of  the  empress  Eudooda,  and  when 

she  soBBlneAed  Theophflos  to  Constantinople  that  prelate  forced 

tb*  aged  EJpiphanius  to  go  wit&  him.    He  bad  sonoe  controversy 

with  Chrysostom  but  did  not  stay  to  see  the  result  of  Theophilus's 

machinations,  aind  died  on  his  way  home.    The  principal  work 

df  Bpiphanius  is  the  Panarion,  or  treatise  on  heresies,  of  which 

he  also  wrote  an  abridgment.    It  is  a  "  medidne  chest "  of 

reinedfes4or  aU  kinds  of  heretical  belief,  of  which  he  names 

eighty  varieties.    His  accounts  of  the  earlier  errors  (where  he 

has  preserved  for  us  large  excerpts  from  the  original  Greek  of 

Irenaeus)  are  more  reliable  than  those  of  contemporary  heresies,' 

In  his  desire  to  see  the  Church  safely  moored  he  also  wrote  the 


AncoratuSy  or  discourse  on  the  true  faith.  His  encyclopaedic 
learning  shows  Itself  In  a  treatise  on  Jewish  weights  and  measures, 
and  another  (incomplete)  on  ancient  gems.  '  These,  with  two 
epistles  to  John  of  Jerusalem  and  Jerome,  are  his  only  genuine 
remains.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works  which  are  lost.  In 
-allusion  to  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Egyptian,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Jerome  styles  Epiphanius  TltrrScy\(i)C(ro5  (Five-tongued); 
but  if  his  knowledge  of  languages  was  really  so  extensive,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  uttcriy  destitute  of  critical  and  logical  power. 
His  early  asceticism  seems  to  have  Imbued  him  with  a  love 
of  the  marvellous;  and  his  reb'gious  zeal  served  only  to  increase 
his  creduBty.  His  erudition  is  outweighed  by  his  prejudice,  and 
his  inability  to  recognize  the  responsibilities  of  authoiship  makes 
it  necessary  to  assign  most  value  to  those  portions  of  his  works 
which  he  simply  cites  from  earlier  writers. 

The  primary  toufces  for  the  life  art  the  church  histories  of  Socrates 
and  Sototaen,  Palladios^  De  vita  Chryiostomi  and  Jerome's  De  vir. 
iUust.  1 14.  Petau  (Peuvius)  published  an  edition  of  the  works  in 
2  vols.  fol.  at  Paris  in  1622;  cf.  Miane,  Fatr.  Craec  4i«43.  The 
Panarion  and  other  works  were  edited  h^  F.  Oehicr  (Berlin,  185^ 
t86i)'.  For  more  recent  work  especially  on  the  fragments  see  K. 
BoowetKh's  art.  in  Herzor^Hauck's  Katkencyk.  v.  417. 

Other  theoloi^iana  of  lAe  same  name  were:  (i>-  Epii>hania8 
Scholasticus  fncnd  and  helper  of  Cassiodorus;  (2)  Epiphanius, 
bbhop  of  Ticinum  (Pavia),  c.  438-496;  (3)  Epiphanius,  bishop  of 
Constantia  and  Metropolitan  of  Cyprus  (tne  Younger),  c.  a.d.  680, 
to  whom  some  critics  nave  ascribed  certain  of  the  works  supposed 
to  have  been  written  bv  the  greater  Epiphanius;  (4)  Epipnanius, 
biebppof  Constantia  in  the9tfa  oentury.  to  whom  a  simiktr  attribution 
has  been  nude. 

EPIPHANT,  FEAST  OF.  The  word  epiphany,  in  Greek, 
signifies  iui  apparition  of  a  divine  being.  It  uas  used  as  a 
singular  or  a  plural,  both  in  its  Greek  and  Latin  forms,  according 
as  one  epiphany  was  contemplated  or  several  united  in  a  single 
commemoratiojd.  For  in  the  East  from  an  early  time  were 
assodated  with  the  feast  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  commemora- 
tions of  the  physical  birth,  of  the  Star  of  the  Magi,  of  the 
miracles  of  Cana,  and  of  the  feeding  of  the  Ave  thousand.  The 
commemoration  of  the  Baptism  was  also  called  by  tlie  Greek 
fathers  of  the  4th  century  the  Theophany  or  Xheophanies,  and 
the  Day  of  Lights,  i.e.  of  the  lUuihination  of  Jesus  or  of  the  Light 
which  shone  in  the  Jordan.  In  the  Teutonic  west  it  has  become 
the  Festival  of  the  three  kings  {i.e.  the  Magi),  or  simply  Twelfth 
'  day.  Leo  the  Great  called  it  the  Feast  of  the  Declaration^  Ful- 
gentius^  of  the  Mani/estalion;  others,  of  the  Apparition  of  ChrisU, 

Ia  the  following  article  it  is  attempted  to  ascertain  the  date 
of  institution  of  the  Epiphany  feast,  its  origin,  and  its  signifl* 
cance  and  development. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  first  mentions  it.  Writing  e.  194  he 
states  that  the  Basilidiaas  feasted -the  day  of  the  Baptism, 
devoting  the  whole  night  which  preceded  it  to  lections  of  the 
scriptures.  They  fixed  it  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  on  the 
15th  or.  nth  of  the  maath  Tobi,  dates  of  the  Egyptian  fixed 
calendar  ^uivaleot  to  Jaowry  lolh  and  6th.  When  Clement 
wrote  the  gseat  church  had  pot  adopted  the  feast,  but  toward 
A.O.  300  it  was  widely  in>  vogue»  TbuB  the  Acts  of  Philip  the 
Martyr,  bishop  of  Heradea  in  Thnce,.  a.o^  304,  mention  the 
"holy  day  of  the  Epiphany."  Note  the  singular.  Origen 
seems  not  to  have  heard  of  it  as  a  feast  of  the  Catholic  church, 
but  Hippotytus  (died  <h  235)  recogniaed  it  in  a  homily  which, 
may  be  genuine. 

In  the  a0e  of  the  Nicene  Council,  a.d.  325,  the  primate  0^ 
Alexandria  was  eharged  at  every  Ep^haay  Feast  to  anntninot 
to  the  churches  in  a  "  Festal  Letter  "the  date  oC  the  lorthcominf 
Easter.  Several  such  letters  writteti  by  Atbanasiits  and  others 
rcsnain.  In  the  cbnrcbes  ao  addressed  the  least  of  Jaiu  6  must 
^  have  been  already  current. 

In  Jenualett,  according  .to  the  Epistle  «f  Macarius'  to  the 
ArMenians,  c.  330,  the  feast  was  kept  with  seal  and  splendour,  and 
waa  with  Easter  and  Pentecost  a  favourite  season  for  Baptism. 

We  have  evidence  of  the  4th  century  from  Spain  that  a 
long  fast  marked  the  season  of  Advent,  and  prepared  for  the 
feast  of  Epiphany  on  the  6th  of  January.    The  council  of 

» For  Its  text  see  The  Key  of  T)mtk,  trsitsTatcd  by  F.  C.  Conybeare, 
Oxford,  and  the  article  Armenian  Cuwkch. 
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SanfOin  c.  380  enacted  that  for  1 1  days,  from  the  17th  of 
December  to  the  6th  o(  January,  the  Epiphany,  the  faithful  ^uld 
not  dance  or  make  merry,  but  steadily  frequent  the  diurches. 
The  S3mod  of  Lerida  in  524  #ent  further  and  forbade  marriages 
during  Advent.  Our  earliest  Spanish  lectionary,  the  Liber 
comicus  of  Toledo,  edited  by  Don  Morin  (Aneed.  Mariind.  vol.  i.), 
provides  lections  for  five  Sundays  in  Advent,  and  the  gospel 
lections'  chosen  regard  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  not  His  Birth, 
of  which  the  feast,  Uke  that  of  the  Aimunciation,  is  mentioned, 
but  not  yet  dated,  December  25  being  assigned  to  St  Stephen. 
It  Is  odd  that  for  "  the  Apparition  of  the  Lord  "  the  lection 
Matt.  ii.  X-15  is  assigned,  although  the  lections  for.  Advent 
belong  to  a  scheme  which  Identified  Epiphany  with  the  Baptism. 
This  anomaly  we  account  for  below.  The;  old  editor  of  the 
Mozarabic  Liturgy,  Fr.  Antonio  Lorenzano,  notes  in  his  preface 
%  a8  that  the  Spaniards  anciently  terminated  the  Advent 
season  with  the  Epiphany  Feast.  In  Rome  also  the  earliest 
fixed  system  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  wfakh  may  go  back  to  300, 
makes  Epiphany  the  capul  festorum  or  chief  of  feasts.  The 
Sundays  of  Advent  lead  up  to  it,  and  the  first  Sundays  of 
the  year  are  "  The  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  Epiphany," 
"  the  fint  Sunday  after,"  and  so  forth.  December  25  is  no 
critical  date  at  all.  In  Armenia  as  eariy  as  450  a  month  of 
fasting  prepared  for  the  Advent  of  the  Lord  at  Epiphany,  and 
the  tasi  was  interpreted  as  a  reiteration  of  John  the  Baptist's 
season  of  Repentance. 

In  Antioch  as  late  as  about  386  Epiphany  and  Easter  were 
the  two  great  feasts,  and  the  physical  Birth  of  Christ  was  not 
yet  feasted.  On  the  eve  of  Epiphany  after  nightfall  the  springs 
and  rivers  were  blessed,  and  water  was  drawn  from  them  and 
stored  for  the  whole  year  to  be  used  in  lustrations  and  baptisms. 
Such  water,  says  Chrysostom,  to  whose  orations  we  owe  the 
information,  kept  pure  and  fresh  for  one,  two  and  three  years, 
and  like  good  wine  actually  improved  the  longer  it  was  kq>t. 
Note  that  Chrysostom  speaks  of  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphanies, 
implying  two,  one  of  the  Baptism,  the  other  of  the  Second 
Advent,  when  Christ  will  be  manifested  afresh,  and  we  with 
him  In  glory.  This  Second  Epiphany  inspired,  as  we  saw,  the 
choice  of  Pauline  lections  in  the  Liber  comicut.  But  the  salient 
event  commemorated  was  the  Baptbm,  and  Chrysostom 
almost  insbts  on  this  as  the  exclusive  significance  of  the  feast:*— 
**  It  was  not  when  he  was  bom  that  he  became  manifest  to  all, 
but  when  he  was  baptised."  In  hb  commentary  on  Ezekiel 
Jerome  employs  the  same  language  abscondUus  esletnonapparuU, 
by  way  of  protest  against  an  inteipretatkni  of  the  Feast  as  that 
of  the  Birth  of  Jesus  In  Bethlehem,  which  was  essayed  as  eariy 
*9  375  by  Epiphanius  in  Cyprus,  and  was  being  enforced  In 
Jerome's  day  by  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Epiphanius 
boldly  removed  the  date  of  the  Baptism  to  the  8th  of  November. 
•*  January  6  "  (-ToW  11),  he  writes,  "  b  the  day  of  Christ's 
Birth,  that  b,  of  the  Epiphanies."  He  uses  the  plural,  because 
he  adds  on  January  6  the  commemoration  of  the  water  miracle 
of  Cana.  Although  in  37s  he  thus  protested  that  January.  6 
was  the  day  "of  the  Birth  after  the  Flesh,"  he  became  before  the 
end  of  the  century  a  convert,  according  to  John  of  Nice,  to  the 
new  opinion  that  December  25  was  the  real  day  of  thb  Birth. 
That  as  eariy  as  about  385,  January  6  was  kept  as  the  physical 
birthday  in  Jerusalem,  or  rather  in  Bethlehem,  we  know  from  a 
contemporary  witness  of  it,  the  lady  pilgrim  of  Gaul,  whose 
peretrinatiot  recently  discovered  by  GamurrinI,  b  confirmed 
by  the  okl  Jerusalem  Lectionary  preserved  In  Annenian.* 
Ephraem  the  Syrian  father  b  attested  already  by  Epiphanius 
(i-  $is)  to  have  celebrated  the  phyrfcal  birth  on  January  6. 
Hb  genuine  Syriac  hymna  confirm  thb^  but  ptove  that  the 
Baptism,  the  Star  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Marriage  at  Cana  were 
afeo  commemorated  on  the  same  day.  That  tlw  same  union 
prevailed  in  Rome  up  to  the  year  354  may  be  Inferred  from 
Ambrose.    Phikstrius  {De  haer.  ch.   140)  notes  that  some 

*  These  are  Matt.  iii.  i-li,  xi.  3-15,  xxi.  i-o;  Mark  i.  1-8:  Luke 
ill.  1-18.  The  Pauline  lection*  regard  the  Epiphany  of  the  Second 
Advent,  of  the  proc^tic  or  Messianic  kingdom. 

'  Traasbted  fa  Ritmaie  Armen^rum  (Oxford,  1905). 


abblbbed  the  Epiphuiy  tmtt  ud  wilMMbti  t  BfrA  kuL 
Thb  was  between  370  and  390. 

In  38s  Pope  Sirichia*  caUs  January  6  Nalalkm, "  the  Birthday 
of  Christ  or  of  Apparitiop,"  and  protests  asatost  the  Spiabb 
custom  (at  Tarragona)  of  baptizing  on  that  dajr-^-anothec  proof 
that  in  Spain  in  the  4th  century  it  commemorated  the  Rfpiitm. 
In  (jaul  at  Vienna  in  360  Julian  the  Apostate,  out  of  deference 
to  Christian  feeling,  went  to  church  "  on  the  festival  which  they 
keep  in  January  and  call  Epiphania."  So  Ammbaus;  but 
Zonaras  in  hb  Greek  acooimt  of  the  event  caUs  it  the  day  of  the 
Saviour's  Birth. 

Why  the  feast  of  the  Baptbm  was  called  the  feast  or  day  o( 
the  ^Saviour's  Birth,  and  why  fathers  of  that  a^e  when  th^r 
call  Christmas  the  birthday  constantly  Qualify  and  add  the 
words  "  in  the  flesh,"  we  are  able  to  divine  from  Pope  Leo'a 
(c.  447)  i8th  Epistle  to  the  bishops  of  Sicily.  For  here  we  Iram 
that  in  Sicily  they  held  that  in  Hb  Baptism  the  Saviour  was 
reborn  through  the  Holy  SpiriL  "  The  Lord,"  protests  Leo» 
"  needed  no  remission  of  sins,  no  remedy  of  rebirth."  The 
Sicilians  also  baptized  neophytes  on  January  6,  *'  because 
baptism  conveyed  to  Jesus  and  to  them  one  and  the  same 
grace."  Not  so,  argues  Leo,  the  Lord  sanctioned  and  haUowed 
the  power  of  regeneration,  not  when  He  was  baptized,  but 
"  when  the  bk>od  of  redemption  and  the  water  of  baptism 
flowed  forth  from  hb  side."  Neophytes  should  therefore  be 
baptized  at  Easter  and  Pentecost  alone,  never  at  Epiphany. 

Fortune  has  preserved  to  us  among  the  Spuria  of  several 
Latin  fathers,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome  and  Maximus  of 
Turin,  various  homih'es.for  Sundays  of  the  Advent  fast  and  for 
Epiphany.    The  Advent  lections  of  these  homilists  were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Spaiush  Liber  »miais\  and  they  insist 
on  Advent  being  kept  m  a  strict  fast,  without  marriage  celebra- 
tions.   Their  Epiphany  kctkm  b  however  Matt.  ill.  1-17,  which 
must  therefore  have  once  on  a  time  been  assigned  in  the  JJber 
comicus  also  in  harmony  with  its  general  scheme.    The  psalms 
used  on  the  day  are,  ocai.  (cxiv.)  "  When  Israel  went  forth," 
xxviii.  (xxix.)  "  Give  unto  the  Lord,"  and  xxii.  (xxiil.)  "  the 
Lord  b  my  Shepherd."    The  same  lection  of  Matthew  and  also 
Ps.  xxix.  are  noted  for  Epiphany  in  the  Greek  oration  for  the 
day  ascribed  to  Hippolytus,  which  b  at  least  earlier  than  300, 
and  also  in  special  old  Epiphany  rites  for  the  Benediction  of 
the  waten  found  In  Latin,  Greek,  Armenhin,  Coptic,  Syriac, 
&c.    Now  by  these  homilbts  as  by  Chrysostom,^  the  Baptism 
is  regarded  as  the  occasion  on  which  "  the  Saviour  first  appeartd 
after  the  flesh  in  the  world  or  on  earth."    Thoe  words  were 
classical  to  the  homilists,  who  explain  them  as  best  they  can. 
The  baptbm  b  abo  declared  to  have  been  **  the  consecratien  of 
Christ,"  and  "regeneration  of  Christ  and  a  strengthening  of  our 
faith,"  to  have  been  "  Christ's  second  nativity."    "  Thia  teeoni 
birth  hath  more  renown  than  hb  first  ...  for  now  the  God  of 
majesty  b  Inscribed  (as  hb  father),  but  then  (at  hb  fint  birth) 
Joseph  the  Carpenter  was  assumed  to  be  hb  father  ...  lie 
hath  more  honour  who  cries  aloud  from  Heaven  (via.  God  die 
Father),  than  he  who  labonn  upon  earth  "  (via.  Joseph).* 

Stmibriy  the  old  ordo  Romamts  of  the  age  of  Pepin  (given 
by  Montfaulcon  in  hb  preface  to  the  Mozarabic  missal  in  MIgDe, 
Patr,  Latino,  85,  coL  46),  under  the  rubric  of  the  Vi|^  of  the 
Theophany,  insbu  that "  the  second  birth  of  Christ  (in  flaptiam) 
being  distinguished  by  so  many  mysteries  {44.  the  miracle  of 
Cana)  b  more  honoured  than  the  fint"  (birth  from  Mary). 

These  homilies  mostly  belong  to  an  age  (?  300-40^  when  the ' 
oommemoratioo  of  the  physical  Birth  bad  not  yet  found  its  own 
day  (Dec.  9$),  and  was  therefore  added  alongside  of  the  Bapciana 
on  January  6.    Thus  the  two  Births,  the  physical  and  tbe 

'  Epitt.  ad  Himerium,  c.  a. 

*  Horn.  1.  in  Pentec.  op.  torn.  ii.  458;  "  With  us  the  Epiphantea  m 
the  first  festival.  What  is  thb  festival's  significance?  This,  that 
God  was  seen  upon  earth  and  consorted  with  men."  For  this  idee 
there  had  soon  to  be  substituted  chat  of  the  mamlestatHm  of  Chsiaa 
to  the  Gentiles. 

*  See  tbe  Paris  edition  of  Augustine  (1838),  torn,  v.,  Appcndiau 
Sermons  cxvi..  cxxv.,  cxxxv.,  cxxxvi..  cxjocvil.;  cf.  torn.  W.  diuL. 
qvaeslionum,  xlvl. ;  Maxlmoe  of  Turin,  Homily  xxx. 
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ipifittiri,  of  Jeioi  ncra  cdebmted  on  one  and  the  tame  day, 
and  one  iKMdIy  oontaina  the  iroida:  "  Not  yet  it  the  featt  of 
his  origin  fully  completed,  and  already  we  have  to  celebrate  the 
tokmn  oommemoration  of  hit  Baptitm.  He  hat  hardly  been 
bora  humanwite,  and  already  he  it  being  rtbem  in  taoamental 
wite.  For  to^y,  thon^  af tec  a  lapee  of  many  annnal  cydet, 
he  wat  hallowed  (or  ooniecrated)  in  Jordan.  So  the  Lord 
arranged  as  to  link,  die  with  rite;  I  mean,  in  tuch  wite  as  to  be 
brought  forth  through  the  Virgin  and  to  be  begotten  thioagh 
the  mystery  («a  taaament)  in  one  and  the  same  season." 
Another  homily  presenred  in  a  MS.  of  the  7th  or  8th 
centory  and  aiwgnnd  to  Maximus  of  Turin  dedares  that  the 
Epiphaay  was  known  as  the  Birthday  of  Jesus,  either  because 
He  was  then  bom  of  the  Virgin  or  rtbork  m  hapHsm,  This  also 
was  the  classical  defence  made  by  Armenian  fathers  of  their 
custom  of  keeping  the  feast  of  the  Birth  and  Baptism  together 
on  January  6.  They  argued  from  Luke's  gospd  that  the 
Annunciation  took  place  on  April  6,  and  thoefore  the  Birth 
on  January  6.  The  Baptism  was  on  Christ's  thirtieth  birthday, 
and  should  therefore  be  abo  kept  on  January  6*  Cosmas  Indioo- 
pleustes  (c.  550)  relates  that  on  the  same  grounds  believers  of 
Jerusalem  joined  the  feasts.  All  such  reasoning  was  of  course 
cpr^  coup.  As  late  as  the  9th  century  the  Armenians  had  at 
least  three  discrepant  dates  for  the  Annunciation— January  5, 
January  9,  April  6;  and  of  these  January  5  and  9  were  dder 
than  AprU  6,  which  they  prrhaps  borrowed  from  Epiphanius's 
conmientary  on  the  Goi^icls.  The  old  Latin  homilist,  above 
quoted,  hits  the  mark  when  he  declares  that  the  innate  logic 
of  things  required  the  Baptism  (which  must,  he  tays,  be  any  how 
called  a  iM/o/ or  birth  fcsti^)  to  fall  on  the  same  day  as  Christmas 
•—Ratio  enim  txigfi.  Of  the  argument  from  the  6th  of  ^»il 
as  the  date  of  the  Annunciation  he  knows  nothing.  The  xsth 
century  Armenian  Patriarch  Nerses,  like  this  homilist,  merely 
rests  his  case  agsinst  the  Greeks,  who  incessantly  reproarhed 
the  Armenians  for  ignoring  their  Christmas  on  December  35, 
00  the  inherent  logic  of  things^  as  follows: 

"  Just  as  be  was  bom  after  the  flesh  from  the  h(dy  virsin,  so  he 
was  oam  through  baptism  and  ifrom  the  Jordan,  by  way  o7  example 


unto  us.  And  since  theie  are  here  two  births,  albeit  differing  one 
from  the  other  in  mystic  import  and  in  point  of  time,  therefore  it 
was  appointed  that  we  should  feast  them  together,  as  the  first,  so 
also  the  second  birth." 

The  Epiphany  feast  had  therefore  in  its  own  right  acquired 
the  name  of  natdis  diet  or  birthday,  aa  commemorating  the 
spiritual  rebirth  of  Jesus  in  Jordan,  before  the  nataUs  in  came, 
the  Birthday  in  ike  flesh,  as  Jerome  and  others  call  it,  was  asaod- 
ated  with  it.  Tins  idea  was  condemned  aa  Ebionite  in  the  jrd 
century,  yet  it  influences  Christian  writers  long  before  and 
long  afterwards.  So  Tertullian  says: "  We  little  fishes  (pisciculi), 
after  the  example  of  our  great  fish  (hcfiifp}  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord, 
are  bora  (giptimm)  in  the  water,  nor  except  by  abiding  in  the 
water  are  we  in  a  state  of  salvation."  And  Hilary,  like  the  Latin 
homilists  dted  above,  writes  of  Jesus  that  "  be  was  bom  again 
through  biq>tism,  and  then  became  Son  of  God,"  adding  that 
the  Father  cried,  when  he  had.gone  up  out  of  the  water,  "  My 
Son  art  thou,  I  have  this  day  begotten  thee  "  (Luke  iii.  32). 
"  But  this,"  he  adds,  "  was  with  the  begetting  of  a  man  who  is 
being  rebora;  on  that  occasion  too  he  himself  was  being  rebora 
unto  God  to  be  perfect  son;  as  he  was  ton  of  man,  so  in  baptism, 
he  was  constituted  son  of  God  as  wdL"  The  idea  frequently 
meets  us  in  Hiktxy;  k  occurs  in  the  Epiphany  hymn  of  the 
orthodox  Greek  chureh,  and  in  the  Epq>hai^  hymns  and  homilies 
of  the  Armenians. 

A  letter  is  preserved  by  John  of  Nice  of  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
to  the  bislu^  of  Rome  whkh  attests  a  temporary  union  of  both 
feasts  on  January  6  in  the  holy  places.  The  Uithful,  it  says, 
met  before  dawn  at  Bethlehem  to  Qelebmte  the  Birth  from  the 
Virgin  in  the  cave;  but  before  their  hymns  and  lections  were 
finished  they  had  to  hurry  of!  to  Jordan,  ij  m.  the  other  side 
of  Jerusalem,  to  celebrate  the  Baptism,  and  by  consequence 
nehher  commemoration  could  be  kept  ful^  nod  reverently. 
The  writer  therefore  begs  the  pope  to  look  in  the  archives  of  the 
Jews  brought  to  Rome  after  the  dettructioa  of  Jerutalem» 


and  to atcertaSn  £rom  them  the  real  dateof  Christ't  Urth.  The 
p<^  looked  in  the  works  of  Josephus  and  found  it  to  be  December 
95.  The  letter's  genuinenets  hat  been  called  in  question;  but 
revealing  as  it  doei  the  Church's  ignorance  of  the  date  of  the 
Birth,  the  inconvenience  and  precariousness  of  its  astodation 
with  the  Baptitm,  the  recency  of  its  teparate  institution,  it  could 
not  have  been  invented.  It  Is  t<>0  tell-tale  a  document.  Not 
the  least  significant  fact  about  it  Is  that  it  views  the  Baptism 
as  an  established  feast  which  cannot  be  altered  and  set  on 
another  date.  Not  it  but  the  physical  birth  must  be  removed 
txom  January  6  to  another  date.  It  has  beenshown  above  that 
perhaps  as  eariy  as  380  the  difficulty  was  got  over  in  Jerusalem 
by  making  the  ^iphany  wholly  and  soldy  a  commemoration 
of  the  miraculous  birth,  and  suppressing  the  commemoration 
of  the  Baptism.  Therefore  this  letter  must  have  been  writteib— 
or,  if  invented,  then  invmted  before  that  date.  Chiysostom 
seems  to  have  known  of  it,  for  in  his  Epiphany  homily  preached 
at  Antioch,  c.  39a  (op.  voL  iL  354,  ed.  Montf.),  he  refers  to  the 
archives  at  Rome  as  the  source  from  which  the  date  December 
3$  could  be  confirmed,  and  declares  that  he  had  obtained  it  from 
t^Me  who  dwell  there^  and  who  <rf>serving  it  from  the  begiiming 
and  by  old  tradition,  had  communicated  it  to  the  East.  The 
question  arises  why  the  feast  of  the  Baptism  was  set  on  January 
6  by  the  sect  of  Basilides  ?  And  why  the  great  church  adopted 
the  date  ?  Now  we  know  what  sort  of  considerations  influraced 
this  sect  in  fixing  othef  feasts,  so  we  have  a  due.  They  fixed 
the  Birth  of  Jesus  on  Pachon  25  ( *  May  30),  the  day  of  the  Wloa^ 
or  feast  of  the  descent  of  the  Nile  from  heaven.  We  should  thus 
expect  January  6  to  be  equally  a  Nile  festivaL  And  this  from 
various  sources  we  know  it  was.  On  Tobi  xz,  says  Epiphanius* 
(c,  370),  'every  one  draws  up  water  from  the  river  and  stores  it 
up,  not  only  in  Egypt  itielf,  but  in  many  other  countries.  In 
many  places,  he  ad<to,  4>rings  and  rivers  tura  into  wine  on  this 
day,  <.f .  at  Cibyra  in  Cazia  and  Gerasa  in  Arabia.  Aristides 
Rhetor  {c.  z6o)  also  rdates  how  in  the  winter,  which  began 
with  Tobi,  theNOe  water  was  at  its  purest.'  Its  water,  he  says, 
if  drawn  at  the  right  time  conquers  time,  for  it  does  not  go  bad, 
whether  youHieep  it  on  the  qx>t  or  oqxirt  it.  Galleys  were, 
waiting  on  a  certain  night  to  take  it  on  board  and  transport  it  to 
Italy  and  elsewhere  for  libations  and  lustrations  in  the  Temples 
of  Isis.  "  Such  water,"  he  adds, "  remained  fresh,  long  after  <^her 
water  suf^es  had  gone  bad.  The  Egyptians  filled  tbdr  pitchers 
with  this  water,  as  others  did  with  wine;  they  stored  it  in  their 
houses  for  three  or  four  years  or  more,  and  recommended  it  the 
more,  the  older  it  grew,  just  as  the  Greeks  did  their  wines." 

Two  centuries  later  Chrysostom,  aa  we  have  seen,  commends  in 
identical  terms  the  water  blessed  and  drawn  from  the  rivers  at 
the  Baptismal  feast.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  BasiHdian 
feast  was  a  Christianized  form  of  the  blessing  of  the  Nile,  called 
by  Chabas  in  his  Coptic  calendsr  Hydreusis,  Mas'ildl  the  Arab 
historian  of  the  loth  centory,  in  his  Prairies  d'or  (French  trans. 
Paris,  1863,  iL  364),  enlarges  on  the  qUendours  ol  this  feast  as 
he  saw  it  still  cdebrated  in  Egypt. 

Epiphanius  also  {Haer,  51)  relates  a  curious  celebration  hdd 
at  Alexandria  of  the  Birth  of  the  AeoiL  On  Jamiary  5  or  6 
the  votaries  met  in  the  hdy  compound  or  Templ^  of  the  Maiden 
(RorS),  and  sang  hymns  to  the  music  of  the  flute  till  dawn,  when 
they  went  down  with  torches  into  a  shrine  under  ground,  and 
fetched  up  a  wooden  id<^  on  a  bier  representing  Kor^  seated 
and  naked,  with  Crosses  marked  on  her  brow,  her  IuukIs  and  her 
knees.  Then  with  flute-playing,  hymns  and  dances  they  carried 
the  image  seven  times  nmnd  the  central  shrine,  before  restoring 
it  again  to  its  dwelling-place  below.  He  adds:  "And  the 
votaries  say  tlmt  to-day  at  this  hour  Kor9,  that  is,  the  Virgin, 
gave  birth  to  the  AeoiL" 

Epiphanius  says  this  was  a  heathen  rite,  but  it  rather  resembles 
some  Basilidian  or  Gnostic  commemoration  of  the  spiritual 
bhth  of  the  Divine  life  in  Jesus  of  the  Christhood,  from  the 
older  creation  the  Ecdesia 

The  earliest  extant  Greek  text  of  the  Ep^thany  rite  Is  In  a 

*  Perhaps  Epiphaniws  is  here,  after  his  wont,  transcribing  an  earfler 
source. 
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Euchologion  of  about  the  y«ar  79s,  now  m  Uie  VatScan.  The 
prayers  tecite  that  at  His  baptism  Christ  hallowed  the  waters  by 
His  presence  in  Jordan/  and  ask  that  they  may  now  be  blessed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  visiting  them,  by  its  power  and  inworking,  as 
the  streams  of  Jordan  were  bless^  So  they  wifl  be  able  to 
porify  soul  and  body  of  all  who  draw  up  and  partake  of  them. 
The  hymn  sung  contains  such  clauses  as  these: 

"To-day  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  hallowing  the  waters 
appears  (ii-t^otraroi  ,  cf.  Epiphanv)  .  .  .  ToKlay  the  ^sterns  of 
waters  spread  out  their  backs  under  the  Lord's  footsteps.  To-day 
the  unseen  is  seen,  that  he  may  reveal  himself  to  us.  To-day  the 
Increate  is  of  his  own  will  ordained  {lU.  hath  hands  laid  ob  him)  by 
his  own  creature.  ToKlay  the  Unbending  bends  his  neck  to  his  own 
servant,  in  order  to  free  us  f rom^  servitude.  To-day  we  were  liberated 
from  darkness  and  are  illumined  by  light  of  divine  knowledge. 
To-day  for  us  the  Lord  by  means  of  rebirth  (lU.  palingenesy)  of  tne 
Image  reshapes  the  Archetype." 

This  last  clause  is  obscure.  In  the  Armenian  hymns  the 
ideas  of  the  rebirth  not  only  of  bdievers,  but  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  latter's  ordination  by  John,  are  very  prominent. 
The  history  of  the  Epiphany  feast  may  be  summed  up  thus: — 
From  the  Jews  the  Church  took  over  the  feasts  of  Pascha 
and  Pentecost;  and  Simday  was  a  weddy  commemoration  of 
the  Resurrection.  It  was  inevitable,  however,  that  believers 
diouki  before  long  desire  to  commemorate  the  Baptism,  with 
which  the  ddest  form  of  evangeh'cal  tradition  began,  and  which 
was  widely  regarded  as  the  occadon  vdien  the  divine  life  began 
in  Jesus;  when  the  Logos  or  Holy  SpiHt  appeared  and  rested 
on  Him,  conferring  upon  Him  spiritual  unctioh  as  the  promised 
Messiah;  when,  according  to  an  old  reading  of  Luke  iii.  22, 
He  was  begotten  of  God.  Perhaps  the  Ebionite  Christians  of 
Palestine  first  instituted  the  feast,  and  this,  if  a  fact,  must  tmderlie 
the  statement  of  John  of  Nice,  a  late  but  weD-infonned  writer 
{c.  950),  that  it  was  fixed  by  the  disdples  of  John  the  Baptist  who 
were  present  at  Jesus'  Baptism.  The  Eg>'ptian  gnostics  anyhow 
had  the  feast  and  set  it  on  January  6,  a  day  of  the  blessing  of 
the  Nile.  It  was  a  feast  of  Adoptionist  complexion,  as  one 
of  iu  names,  viz.  i!he  Birthday  (Grtek  ytvtffKta,  Liiin  Pfatalkui 
or  Natatis  dies),  implies.  This  explains  why  in  east  and  west  the 
ftaaA.  of  the  physical  Birth  was  for  a  time  associated  with  it; 
and  to  justify  this  askidation  it  was  suggested  that  Jesus  was 
baptized  just  on  His  thirtieth  birthday.  In  Jerusalem  and 
Syria  it  was  perhaps  the  Ebionite  or  Adoptionist,  we  may  add 
abo  the  Gnostic,  associations  of  the  Baptism  that  caused  this 
aspect  of  Epiphany  to  be  relegated  to  the  background,  so  that 
it  became  wholly  a  feast  of  the  miraculous  birth.  At  the  same 
time  other  epiphanies  of  Christ  were  superadded,  e.g.  of  Cana 
where  Christ  began  His  miracles  by  turning  water  into  wine  and 
manifested  forth  His  s^ory,  and  of  the  Star  of  the  Magi.  Hence 
K  is  often  called  the  Feast  of  Bpipkanks  (in  the  plural).  In  the 
West  the  day  is  commonly  called  the  Feast  of  the  tinree  kings, 
and  its  early  significance  as  a  commemoration  of  the  Baptism 
and  season  of  blessing  the  waters  has  been  obscured;  the 
Eastern  churches,  however,  of  Greece,  Russia,  Georgia,  Armenia, 
^Syp^  Syria  have  been  more  conservative.  In  mt  far  East  it 
is  still  the  season  of  seasons  for  baptisms,  and  in  Armenia  children 
bom  long  before  are  baptized  at  it.  Long  ago  it  was  a  baptismal 
feast  in  Sicily,  Spain,  Italy  (see  Pope  Gelasius  to  the  Lucanlan 
Bbhops),  Africa  and  Ireknd.  In  the  Manx  prayer-book  of 
Bishop  Phillips  of  the  year  16x0  Epiphany  is  called  the  **  b'ttle 
Nativity  "  {La  noUcky  bigge),  and  the  Sunday  which  comes 
between  December  25  and  January  6  is  "  the  Sunday  between 
the  two  NatmilUs;'  or  Jik  dihU  oeiyr  'a  ITolick;  Epiphany  itself 
Is  the  "  least  of  the  water  vessel,"  Ml  ymmyrt  ttyskey,  or  "  <rf  the 
well  of  water,". C*>5^  uysky. 

AUTHOMTIBS.— Gregory  Naxlant.,  Orat.  xli.*  Sulcer,  Thesaurus, 
S.V,  hrt^^LMM;  Cotelcrius  In  ccnsiit.  AjbosL  (Antwerp.  1698), 
UU  V.  cap.  13;  R.  Bingham,  AmUMtHm  <Loodoa,  1834),  bk.  xx.; 
Ad.  Jacoby,  Bericht  uber  dte  Tai^e  Jesu  (Stmsabufg,  1902);  H. 
Blumenbach,  AntiquUaUs  Bpiphaniorum  (Leipds^  I737)J  J.  L. 
Schulse,  Defesto  Sanctorum  Lumtnum,  ed.  J.  ETVoJbeding  (Ldpzig. 
1841 ) ;  and  K.  A.  H.  KelUier,  HeortologU  (Frelbarg  hn  Breiwau,  1906). 
<See  also  the  worte  cnaroctteKl  uoder  CxisTWAa.)       (F.  C.  C.) 

>  The  same  id«a  is  frequent  in  Epiphany  boMiiies  of  Chrysostom 
%nd  other  4th-€entury  fathers. 


BPIftlli,  orBnmuf^aaiackBtdistfkfeofllordMOiQniQt 
extending  «]ong  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the  Acwceraaniaa 
promontory  on  the  N.  to  the  Ambndan  gulf  on  the  &  It  waa 
conterminous  on  the  landward  side  wkhlllyria,  Maoedoaia  aad 
Thessaly ,  and  thus  0(»reqK>nds  to  the  seiitfaem  portionol  Albania 
iqjf.).  The  name-Epirai  CHrapot)  stgufied  *'  aalnkiid,"  and 
was  originally  af)pUed  to  the  wbala  ooait  southward  to  th* 
Corinthian  Gutf,  in  oontnuiistinfition  to  the  iiesgU)o«iiing  iriaadi, 
Corc3m,  Leoeaa,  &c  TheeouajtiyisallmoimtainoktSyespeciiiiy 
towards  the  east,  when  the  great  rivers  of  nortfa*weiten  Gceeee 
— AchdouB,  Acachthos  and  Aou»->rise  in  Mt  lacmon*  the  back* 
bone  of  the  Pindus  chain*  In  andent  times  ^>inis  did  not 
produce  com  sufikient  for  the  wants  e£  its  inhaMtants;  but  it 
was  celebrated,  as  it  has  been  almost  to  the  picMat  di^,  for  its 
cattle  aad  its  horses.  AoaordisgtoTlieopoiBi»us(4thoent*BX.K 
the  Epirots  were  divided  into  lowteen  independeaft  tribes, 
of  which  the  principal  were  the  Chaones,  the  Thcspsoti  aad. 
the  MolossL  The  Chaonrs  (peiliaps  akin  to  the  diones  who 
dwelt  in  the  bed  of  Italy)  inhabited  the  Acrocerauaian  sbore, 
the  Molosaians  the  inland  distxtcts  round  the  Iske  of  Pambotis 
(mod.  Janniaa),  aad  the  Thesprotiaas  the  legioii  to  the  aorth 
of  the  Ambradan  gulf.  la  spite  of  its  distaace  froai  the  drid 
centres  of  Greek  thought  aad  actk»»  and  the  harharlsn  repute 
of  its  inhabit  ants,  EpLrus  was  believed  to  have  eaerted  at  aa 
eariy  period  no  sniall  infltMmcr  on  Greece,  by  means  more  etped* 
allyoftheoractoofDodoaa.  Aristotle  even  placed  iaEpirusth* 
origiiud  home,  of  the  Kellfnes.  But  in  historic  times  its  part 
in  Greek  history  is  mainly  passivcL  Hie  stata  of  Greece  proper 
founded  a  number  of  colonies  on  its  coast,  which  fonBedsti^>iag- 
stones  towards  the  Adriatic  aad  the  West.  Of  these  oae  of  thia 
earliest,  aad  most  fleurishiag  isas  the  Coriathiaa  colony  of 
Ambracia,whichgivesitsaametotheaeigUbouriaggulf;  Klatria, 
Bucheta  aad  Pandosia,  in  Thesptbtia,  originated  from  EKa. 
Among  the  other  towna  in  the  ooontry  the  following  were  of  some 
ia^Kirtaaoe.  la  Chaoaia:  Pilatsta  aad  Chimatta,  fortified 
posts  to  which  the  dweUen  in  the  open  country  oould  retire  fkk 
time  of  war;  Onchesmus  or  Anchiasmus,  opposite  Cortym 
(Corfu),  now  represented  by  Santi  Quarante;  Phoenice,  still 
so  called,  the  w^thieft  of  all  the  native  dtks  ci  £^arus,  and 
after  the  foil  of  the  Molossiaa  kiagdom  the  centre  of  an  E^^rotie 
League;  Buthrotum,  the  modem  Butrinto;  Phanote,  im- 
portant in  the  Roman  campaigas  ia  Epirus;  and  AdrisaopoHs, 
founded  1^  the  empeeor  whose  name  it  bore.  In  Thesprotia: 
Cassope,  the  chief  town  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Tbesprotian 
daos;  and  Ephyra,  afterwards  Ckh3nus,  identified  by  W.  M. 
Leake  with  the  monastery  of  St  Joha  3  or  4  m.  from  Phanari, 
and  by  C  Buerian  with  Kastri  at  the  northern  ead  of  the 
Adierusiaa  Lake.  Ia  Molossia:  Passaron,  where  the  kfogs 
were  wont  to  take  the  oath  of  tharoonstitation  aad  receive  their 
people's  allegiance;  aad  Ttaootk,  Phylaoe  aad  Horreum,  all 
4t  doubtfd  SdentifichtionL  The  Byasntine  town  of  Rogus  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  modem  Luro,  the  Greek  Oropus. 

iii3tmy.r-Tht  kings,  of  rather  chieftains,  of  the  Molossians, 
who  ukhnatdy  extended  their  power  over  all  Epirus,  daimod 
to  be  descended  from  Pyrrtms,  soa  of  AchUlet,  who,  according 
to  legend,  settled  in  tlks  country  after  the  tack  of  Troy,  and 
transmitted  his  kingdom  to  Mdossus,  his  son  by  Andromache. 
The  early  history  of  the  dynasty «  vay  obscure;  but  Admetus, 
who  Hved  in  the  5th  century  B.C.,  is  remembered  for  his  hospitable 
receprion  of  the  banished  Themistodes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  thaf 
the  great  Atheniaa  had  penuaded  hSs  countrymen  to  refuse 
the  alliance  tardily  offered  by  the  Mdossiahs  when  victory 
against  the  Persians  was  already  secured.  Adraetus  was  sue- 
oeeded,  about  429  b.c.,  by  hte  son  or  gruidson,  Tharymbas  or 
Arymbas  I.,  who  bdng  placed  by  a  decree  of  the  peof^e  under 
the  guardiaaship  of  Sabylinthus,  chief  of  the  Atfntanes,  was 
educated  at  Athens,  and  at  a  later  date  introduced  a  higher 
dvilization  among  Ms  subjects.  Alcetas,  the  next  king  mentioned 
in  history,  was  restored  to  Ms  throne  by  Bibnysius  of  Syracuse 
about  $9s  B.C.  His  son  Arymbas  H.  (who  succeeded  by  the 
death  of  his  brother  Neoptolemus)  ruled  with  prudence  and 
equity,  aad  gave  eaooungement  to  litcratum  aad  the  arta^ 
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Kb  Ita  X««a>tM  of  Chikedao  ikdic«id  Ui  foot  booki  <« 
■bt  nt  of  fmaiae;  tod  h  b  qxcUDit  nxDtlodcd  that  ba 
bcttomd  gnu  obb  oh  tbc  tchcMioo  of  Ul  bnthct^  childna. 
One  tt  tken,  T^nu,  Im  Minitd;  OI)'n|iiu,  Ow  ollief  uIkb, 
«u  laanUit  to  Phmp  n.  ri  MacadoD  iBd  became  tW  DiolhM  of 
'  -  '^a  Gnat.  Ob  Iha  death  ol  Aiyntiaa,  Alowider 
■"       ■  lebyPbapaiMi 

title  of  Uof  «<  lEpinu,  aad' 

AmA.   Ajkid  I7  Ibi  " 

•nd  LucaoiuH,  ba  made  a  dcacent  at  Piniiia  in  331  bx., 

tadncsd  Kveral  dtiea  of  tbeLacaid  a>d  Brnitil;  bat  n aw 

attack  he  mi  MinciiiKfcd,  rttfamd  aod  ilaio  neai  Paw 

in  Bnniiuai. 

Anddea,  the  eon  of  Aiyiabai  I 
cqxniaed  the  cauae  of  tNympiae 
dethraacd  by  hit  mn  asldieia,  and  bad  banil7  legalned  hli 
lioeltien  wbea  ba  Ml  h  battle  (jij  *jc.)  ifateM  FUHp,  bretber 
alOaaaodn.  flebad,b7biaviF(PhtliU,asoD,lbetdtbiBt(id 
PyRfaui,  aad  tvodaugbiui,  Deldamaand  Tioaa,  of  «boa  the 
brner  butM  Demelriui  FoUoKMa.  ifli  bnlber  Aketae, 
^»  lueceaded  Un,  ooDliaBed  UMaMeeriuUy  tbe  war  iritb 
»  put  to  deaA  by  bk  tebdHoui  nibjeda  in 


.  a  B.C.,  attempted  to 
Mto  Uacedoiia.  and  defeated  Aotignini  Cenatas,  but  ma 
Uoaelf  Aonly  ^(enniita  driven  bam  bs  kingdom  by  Derae- 
trioB.  He  RODveted  It.  bowever,  and  ipent  the  r«t  of  bis  day> 
fei  peaca.  Two  other  inilgiuficant  Rigns  brought  tbe  (amily 
o(  Fyiitatu  to  i  ta  doae,  and  E|drBi  vaa  tbeaeefervanl  gDvencd  by 


PNKoa  ill.*.)  in  hia  ill-falad  waragamit  the  Koman,  iM  a.c, 
It  wee  expoaed  to  tbe  foy  ct  the  conquenna,  wbo  dsuoyed.  it 
h  mU,  eenaty  lona,  and  caiiied  into  ilavery  ip^ooe  of  tbe 
khaUlanla.  FnD  tlw  blow  it  never  tectrtari.  At  the  dn- 
liiliirliia  iillbi  fl  I  1m  ail  1  iignn  [j  1 1.  i4aB.c.,it  b«<uiiepanaf 
the  province  of  Macedenla,  receiving  tbe  name  Epjraa  Vettia» 
(a  dkliilgnlih  U  frcn  Epinu  Nan,  wbieb  lay  M  the  eaat. 

On  the  diviiioD  of  tbe  empire  it  lell  to  tbe  Eait,  and  ao  ic- 
■■fntd  ontil  the  taking  of  CoBMaMiBople  by  tbe  Latina  in  1004. 
whta  Uicbd  Angeltk  Coeanenna  wned  AcMlia  and  Epbaa.  On 
the  death  of  Michel  in  iii6,tb<ae Goanuieafell  into  the  bandi  of 
bii  beotbei  Tfaendore.  TboDua,  Ibt  laat  ef  tbe  direct  lioe.  waa 
nDi4B«d  in  ijig  by  bia  Mvbew  Tboaaa,  lord  of  Zaote  and 
Cephalonia,  and  hia  doniDiona  mn  dlamenbend.  t4u  long 
after,  E)rinu  wm  ovtmin  by  the  Samiaaa  and  Albauiani,  and 
the  conitaiaa  which  had  brea  growiDg  linoe  tbe  diviiDon  ol  tbe 
empire  waa  worae  confeundnl  siitl.  Cbatks  U.  Tocio,  lenl  ol 
Cephilonia  and  Zanle,  obiaiticd  Ibe  recognilioa  of  bis  title  of 
Dopot  of  Epirui  from  the  eDnperor  Manuel  Comnenua  in  the 
beginning  of  the  istb  century;  but  bii  tamily  <nB  defoived  of 
tbeirpounuoDin  Mjiby  Miusd(AmurBth}n.  Ini44],Scan- 
derbeg,  king  of  Albania,  made  binuelf  matter  of  ■  considerable 
pact  if  Epirui;  but  «o  hia  doath  it  {ell  inio  Ibe  power  ol  the 
Venatiao).  Prom  thcae  It  pamed  apin  to  the  Turka,  tindct 
trbxe  dominion  it  itill  remain*.     Pot    modern  hietory  lee 
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re,  Ac"  In  Km.  ia  itM 
'  L'Eeiro,"  AtijV.  Sh.  Cimt 
KUtBoa  en  Albanie,"  BSL 
Btuio»r«i(T>aciMS78); 
ra  voa  Epirui'-  Virh.  Bm. 
itftn,  "Zur  EdmograpMa 
linV,  ZoiupolKkt.  "Daa 
Aniland  (eerltn,  1S80);  A. 
In,  igjj).  (j.L.\i.) 

B  Lata  I^.  ttbcBpaHu,  tbe  oSce  of  ■ 
H  leDsa]  tatB  technkaiiy  applied  to  that 
>iiiin  wUeta  tbe  fhi,.f  ecdcaiaali^ 


tiamdtete   dca  Cmta  UHmty  and  i 
picaait  headiiv  il  ii  pcgpoaed  oaly  to  diacua  takd  J  th 
typea  bC  epiacopacy  actuaHy  cnt^  and  tbe  diffemi 
that  Ibey  repteaeat. 

,The  deapeat  Une  of  ckavage  iaiutmaly  betwcn  die  vieai  that 
epiieopacy  h  a  Avinely  ordained  inUitntlon  *t"'~'  to  tlis 
eflootin  eiiiteDu  ol  a  dninJi  aa  a  diiimd  of  grace,  and  tha 
TiBwlbatitiamttSlrBCOtiveiuat  foeniof  cbanb  order,  evolved 
BB  the  mutt  of  a.vaaiely  ol  hiitodcnl  cavaca,  and  not  neoeeaaty  t* 
tbe  proper  conatkatloD  of  a  ihiiieh.  Hie  fitat  of  theee  viewi  ia 
doedy  coaoeoed  wftb  Ae  docnine  of  tha  ApoetoUcal  Sacceaeion. 

'1 — rtini  If  thin.  Tnliil  n  auailliilliililmiiielTioi  iiiliiiii|ii 1 

of  order  and  juriidictlon  in  the  Church,  among  olhen  that  e< 
ttamiiubliag  tbeaa  pamn  to  olhera  ilitongh  "  tbe  liying  on  of 
band!  ";aod  Ikiapinnr,  wbetovnr  obaoirity  may  itinoond  the 
pncticeallkepdaitiveCbiuEh^HcAFosiiXiadjj^.)  vaaveiy 
early  confined  to  tbe  oader  oi  Usbaps,  who  by  vinoe  of  a  ^lecial 
became  llie  aucceaaon  of  the  IpDUki  in  Ibefunclioa 
in  tbe  powen  and  grac«>  of  Ibe  mtnliUy.'  A  valid 
.  hen,  ii  one  dcdved  in  an  unbiakfcn  leiiei  of  "  layiiV 
OB  of  hands  "  by  'bi^aps  Inn  the  time  of  the  apoatlea  (k* 
Hotv).  Thi*  it  tbe  Calbolic  view,  <Dauiloa  to  all  (b* 
ica  vbetbceof  the  Wtat  or  Ease,  and  it  iaone  that 
■  "■--  from  tbe  ouian  of  ChiiaUadaB  all  tlkon 
■hkh  poaacM  no  mcb  apcMtdioaUy 

Apart  altogeibet;  bowever,  from  tbe  qaeatlos  of  ordeca, 
qnacepacy  icpieienia  a  veiy  special  comxptioati  the  ''^"'■'■"- 
Church.  In  Ibe  InUy  developed  eftiicopal  ^M*m  the  btdiop  aums 
up  in  bii  own  penoo  the  colkuive  powera  of  tha  Cbuich  in  bis 
diocese.  noL  by  delegbtien  ol  theae  powen  Iram  below,  but  by 
divinely  beslowtd  auibority  irom  above.  "Ecctetia  <at  in 
epiacopo,"  wmK  Si  Cyprian  (Cyp.  iv.  Ep.  fj ;  (be  hiabop,  aa 
the  sucoeuot  ol  the  aposilca,  Is  the  ccotrt  of  uuty  in  hiidiocne, 
tbe  unity  of  Ibe  Cboidi  u  m  <*hal«  ii  mainiained  by  Ibc  ialei- 
conuauniOD  of  the  hiiJinpv  Kho  for  Ibia  putpoee  repreient  Ihcii 
dioctaea.  The  blibopd  individually  and  tvlkclively,  aie  Ibua 
the  esHolial  tiea  of  Calbolic  uuiiyi  ihey  lioDe,  aa  the  depotii 
lories  of  ibe  apoetoiic  tiadiiiam,  ettabliah  the  norm  of  Catholic 
oitbodoty  in  ttie  geunl  coundla  of  the  Cburch.  TbiB..hieli 
theory  of  epitcopacy  which.  It  ailaia  ol  ibe  Ignaiian  kited 
be  geouioe,  baaa  very  early  origjn,  haa,  ol  couna,  ialliai  iqwn  evil 
dayv  Tliepowetaf  thecolleclive  apiaCfipalctoniainiiiBCaibolio 
disproved  Ling  bdoie  it  waa  ovenhadosed  by  the 
authority  of  Rome;  before  Uc  Scionna(i«i,  lu  laH 
enoria  10  assert  iia  supremacy  in  the  Weetem  Church,  at  Ibe 
councils  ol  Basel  and  Conslinct,  had  broken  down;  and  the 
religious  levolution  of  Ihe  i6ih  century  Icit  ilUigclydiscrediied 
and  ejiposed  lo  a  double^  at  lack,  by  tbe  papi^  oioparcby  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  deiMcrsiic  I're^ierlin  model  on  tbe  otbcfC 
Wlihin  tbe  Roman  CalhoHc  Church  the  high  doctrine  of  e]>Bca- 
piuy  continued  to  be  niaiDLiiri«d  by  the  Gallkans  and  Febion- 
iani  (see  GaUiCMUBH  and  FEBiaMuiniii)  as  igainU  the  daina 
> See BiibeoC Core.  Ttt  CktrcSamillu  HtKbm  [iStrf. 
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ol  the  Fapacy,  and  for  a  while  with  aaettm;  but  s  system 
whkh  had  failed  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Qrarch  even  when 
the  world  was  united  under  the  Roman  empire  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  so  in  a  world  split  up  into  a  series  of  rival  states, 
of  which  many  had  already  recxganixed  their  churches  mx  a 
national  basis.  ''  Febronius/'  indeed,  was  in  favour  of  a  frank 
recognition  of  this  national  basis  of  ecclesiastical  organization, 
and  saw  in  Episcopacy  the  best  means  of  reuniting  the  dissidents 
to  the-CathoUc  Churdt,  which  was  to  consist,  as  it  were,  of  a  free 
federation  of  episcopal  churdies  under  the  presidency  of  the 
bishop  cl  Rome.  The  idea  had  considerable  success;  for  it 
happened  to  nuuch  with  the  views  of  the  secular  princes.  But 
religious  people  could  hardly  be  eipected  to  see  in  the  worhlly 
prince-bishops  of  the  Empire,  or  the  wealthy  courtier-prelates  of 
France,  the  trustees  of  the  apostolical  tradition.  TbeRevolutioB 
intervened;  and  when,  during  the  religious  reaction  that 
followed,  men  sought  for  an  ulfimatr  authority,  th^  found  it 
in  the  papal  monarch,  exalted  now  by  ultramontane  xnl  into  the 
sole  dqtositary  of  the  apostolical  tradition  (see  Ultramoiitam- 
mi).  At  the  Vatican  Council  of  i870..episciDpaQr  made  its  last 
stand  against  papalism,  and  was  vanquished  (see  Vatican 
CouNcn.).  The  pope  still  addresses  his  fellow-bishops  as 
**  venerable  brothers  ";  but  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  fraternal  union  of  coequal  authorities,  whidi  is  of  the  essence 
of  episcopacy,  has  vanished;  and  in  its  place  is  set  the  autocracy 
of  one.  The  modem  Roman  Catholic  Churdi  is  episcopal,  for 
it  preserves  the  bishops,  whose  poUst€s  ^rdinit  not  even  the 
pope  can  exercise  until  he  has  been  duly  consecrated;  but  the 
bi^iops  as  such  are  now  but  subordinate  elements  in  a  system 
for  which  "  Episcopacy"  is  certainly  no  longer  an  appropriate 
term. 

The  word  Episcopacy  has,  in  fact,  since  the  Reformation,  been 
more  especially  associated  with  those  churches  which,  while 
ceasing  to  be  in  communion  with  Rome,  have  preserved  the 
episo^al  model  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  is  the 
Church  of  England,  which  has  preserved  its  ecclesiastical  organ- 
isation essentially  unchanged  since  its  foundation  by  StAugustine, 
and  its  daughter  churches  (see  England,  Chitich  of,  and 
Anolican  Communion).  The  Church  of  England  since  the 
Reformation  has  been  the  chief  champion  of  the  principle  of 
Episcopacy  against  the  papal  pretensiona  on  the  one  hand  and 
Presbyterianism  and  Congregationalism  on  the  other.  As  to  the 
divine  origin  of  Episcopacy  and,  consequently,  of  its  universal 
obligation  in  the  Christian  Chuxch,  Andean  opinion  has  been, 
and  stiU  is,  considerably  divided.'  The  '*  High  Church  "  view, 
now  predominant.  Is  practicallyS  identical  with  that  of  the 
Gallions  and  Febronians,  and  is  based  on  Catholic  practice  in 
those  ages  of  the  Church  to  which,  as  well  aa  to  the  Bible,  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  make  appeal.  So  far  as 
this  view,  however,  is  the  outcome  of  the  general  Catholic 
movement  of  the  19th  century,  It  can  hardly  be  taJcen  as  typical  of 
Anglican  tradition  in  this  matter.  Certainly,  in  the  i6th  and 
1 7th  centuries,  the  Church  of  England,  while  rigorously  enfordng 
the  episcopal  model  at  home,  and  even  endeavouring  to  extend  it 
to  Presbyterian  Scotland,  did  not  regard  foreign  non-episcopal 
Churches  otherwise  than  as  sister  communions.  The  whole 
issue  had,  in  fact,  become  confused  with  the  confusion  of  functions 
of  the  Church  and  State.  In  the  view  of  the  Church  of  England 
the  ultimate  governance  of  the  Christian  community,  in  things 
spiritual  and  temporal,  was  vested  not  in  the  dcigy  but  in  the 
"  Christian  prince "  as  the  vicegerent  of  God.*    It  was  the 

1  Neither  the  Articles  nor  the  authoritative  Homifies  of  the  Chnrdi 
of  Englaod  speak  of  episcopacy  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a 
church.  The  latter  make  ''  the  three  notes  or  marks  "  by  which  a 
true  church  is  looown  **  pure  and  sound  doctrine,  the  sacraments 
admhlistered  accordlne  to  Christ's  holy  institution,  and  the  ri^ht  use 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.*'  These  marks  are  perhaps  ambtguous, 
but  they  c«tainty  do  not  depend  on  the  posscssioa  of  the  Apostolic 
Sucoeiikm;  for  it  is  further  stated  that  "  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
their  adherents  kre  not  the  true  Church  of  Christ  "  (Homily  *'  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Ghost/'  ed.  Oxford,  I683,  p.  29J). 

*  "  He  and  his  holy  apostles  likewise,  namely  Peter  aqd  PSul, 
M  fof1>id  unto  all  EcdtsJastical  Ministers,  dominion  over  the  Charoh 
of  Christ ' '  (JSommm  appointed  to  U  nod  in  OmnUs,  "  The  V.  part 


tranwecenoa  to  the  tgwluwlal  lovcragBa  of  medini  Supepe  ^ 
the  theocratic  chamcter  of  the  Christian  heads  of  the  Romna 
wodd-empirs;  with  the  result  that  for  the  leformed  Chttrcheg 
the  unit  of  chufch  organisation  waa  bd  longer  the  diocese,  or  tlm 
group  of  dioceses,  but  the  Christian  state.  Thus  in  England  tkn 
bishops,  whUe  Mtatning  their  pottMaa  ordinU  In  virtue  of  theit 
conseoGSJtion  as  suecttsofs  of  the  apostlesi  came  to  be  regardMl 
not  aa  xepiesenting  their  diooesca  la  the  state,  but  the  state  fai 
their  diooeses.  Forced  «n  their  <iSocesea  by  the  royal  CMg^ 
d*Hin  (4.f.),  and  enthusiastic  apostles  of  .the  High  Chnich 
doctrine  of  non-resistance,  the  faishopa  were  looked  upon  aa  no 
mote  than  lientcnanta  of  the  crown;*  and  Episcopacy*  wna 
tririmatrty  nsisted  by  Presbyterians  said  Independents  as  tm 
expression  and  instrument  of  arUtrary  government,  "  Prelacy  ** 
bdng  confounded  with  "  IV>pery  '^  in  a  common  condemnation. 
With  the  constitutional  changes  of  the  x8th  and  19th  centuries* 
however,  a  corresponding  modification  took  place  in  the  character 
of  the  English  episcopate;  and  a  still  further  cfaanflB  resulted  front 
the  multiplication  of  colonial  and  missionary  tecs  having  on 
connexion  with  the  state  (see  Anoucan  CommiaoN).  The 
consdoasneas  of  being  in  the  line  nf  apostolic  suooession  helped 
the  English  clergy  to  revert  to  the  principle  Ecetotia  est  im 
s^Mev^,  and  the  great  periodical  oonfeicnoes  of  Anglican  bishope 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  somethinc  of  the  character, 
though  they  do  not  daim  the  ecnmenkal  authority,  of  thegenesal 
councils  of  the  eariy  Church  (see  Lambbih  CoNnuMCis). 

Of  the  reformed  Churches  of  the  continent  of  Enrope  only  the 
Lutheran  Churches  of  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Finland  preserve  the  episcopal  system  in  anjfthing  of  its  hislodcal 
sense;  and  of  these  only  the  two  last  can  lay  daim  to  the 
possession  of  bishops  in  the  unbroken  line  of  episcopal  suc- 
cession.^ The  supointendenta  (varkwsly  entitled  also  arch* 
priests,  deans,  provosts,  epbors)  of  the  Evangelical  (Lutheran) 
Church,  aa  established  in  the  several  states  of  Germany  and  la 
Austria,  aze  not  bishops  in  any  canonical  sense,  thoii|^  theit 
juri^ihk>ns  aze  known  as  dioceses  and  they  exerdse  many 
episcopal  functions.  They  have  no  special  powers  of  order,  bcinc 
presbyters,  and  their  legal  atatus  is  admittetfly  merely  that  ol 
officials  of  the  territorial  sovereign  in  Us  capacity  aa  head  of  the 
territorial  chuidi  (see  Supbkuh£Md«nt).  The  ''bishops'* 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Tmnsyhrania  are  equivalent  to  the 
superintendents. 

Episcopacy  in  a  stricter  sense  Is  the  system  of  the  Monavina 
Brethren  (q.v.)  and  the  Methodtot  Episcopal  Chni^  of  Amerkn 
(see  Metrodism).  In  the  case  of  the  former,  claim  is  laid  to  the 
unbroken  episcopal  succession  through  the  Waldentrs,  and  the 
qtiestlon  of  thdr  eventual  interoommnnloo  with  the  Aa^fikan 

of  the  Sermon  against  Wilful  Rebellion,**  cd.  Oxford,  1683,  p.  378). 
Princes  are  "  God's  lieutenants.  God's  presidents,  God's  oflScers» 
God's  commiaskMiefs,  God's  judges  .  .  .  God's  vioegerents  "  (^  The 
IL  part  of  the  Sennon  of  Obedience,"  «6.  p.  64). 

'  Juridically  they  Were,  of  course,  never  this  m  the  strict  sense  va 
which  the  term  could  be  used  of  the  Lutheran  superintendents  (see 
below).  They  were  never  mere  royal  officials,  but  peers  of  paraa* 
ment,  holding  their  teomoralities  as  baronies  under  die  crown. 

*  During  the  crisis  of  the  Reformation  all  the  Swedish  sees  be- 
came vacant  but  two,  and  the  iMshops  of  these  two  soon  left  the 
kingdom.  The  episcopate,  however,  was  preserved  by  PfeterMag- 
nusson,  who«  when  rending  as  warden  01  the  Swedish  hospital  of 
St  Bridget  in  Rome,  had  been  duly  elected  bishop  of  the  see  of 
Wsstemes,  and  consscrated,  c.  IS24.  No  official  record  of  his  con- 
secration can  be  discovered,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to^doubt 
the  fact ;  and  it  is  certain  that  during  his  lifetime  he  was  acknowledged 
as  a  canonical  bishop  both  by  Roman  CathoHcs  and  by  Protestants. 
In  1538  Magnusson  consecrated  Msbops  to  fill  the  ^^^^jj"^*^^^ 
assisted  by  one  of  these,  Magnus  Scnnmar,  bishop  of  Strengnesa, 
he  afterwards  consecratMl  the  Reformer.  Lawrence  Peterson^  as 
archbishop  of  Upsala.  Sept  22, 1531.  Some  doubt  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  consecration  of  Peterson's  successor,  aho 
named  Lawrence  Peterson,  in  1575.  from  the  insufficiency  of  the 
documentary  evidence  of  the  consecration  of  his  consecrator^Paul 
Tustin,  bishop  of  Abo.  'The  intcgrit]f  of  the  succession  has,  however, 
been  acceptra  after  searching  investigation  by  men  of  such  learning 
as  Grabe  and  Routh.  and  has  been  formally  recognised  by  the  con- 
vention, of  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  The  succesdon  tothe 
daughter  church  of  Finland,  now  independent,  stands  or  falls  witli 
that  of  Sweden. 
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Cbordi  mu  txcas^iM^y  mooted  at  the  LamboUi  Cbof«reiice  ol 
1908.  The  bubop&  of  the  Methodist  Episoopal  Church,  on  the 
other  haikd,  derive  their  orders  from  Thomas  Coke,  a  presbyter 
of  the  Church  of  EocUnd,  who  io  17S4  was  ordained  by  John 
Wesley,  assisted  by  two  other  ptesbyters,  "  superintendent " 
of  the  Methodist  Society  in  America.  Methodist  episcopacy 
is  therefore  based  on  the  denial  of  any  special  pcUitas 
firdims  in  the  degree  of  bishop,  and  is  fundamentally  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Catbolk  Church— using  this  term  in  iu 
narrow  sense  as  applied  to  the  ancient  churches  of  the  East 
mad  West. 

In  all  of  these  ancient  churches  episcopacy  is  regarded  as  of 
divine  origin;  and  in  those  of  them  which  reject  the  papal 
supremacy  the  bishops  are  still  regarded  as  the  guardians  of  the 
tradition  of  apostolic  orthodoxy  and  the  stewards  of  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  men  (see  Orthodox  Easiern  Chubch; 
Armenian  Church;  Copts:  Coptic  Churchy  &c.).  In  the 
West,  GalUcan  and  Febronian  Episcopacy  are  represented  by 
two  ecclesiastical  bodies:  the  Jansenist  Church  under  the 
archbishop  of  Utrecht  (see  Jansisnism  and  Utrecht),  and  the 
Old  embolics  iq.v.).  Oi  these  the  latter,  who  separated  from 
the  Roman  communion  after  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  ol 
papal  infallibility,  represent  a  pure  revolt  of  the  system  of  Epis- 
copacy against  that  of  Papalism.  (W.  A  P.) 

EPISCOPIUS,  SIMON  (1583-1643),  the  Latin  form  of  the 
name  of  Simon  Bischop,  Dutch  theologian,  was  bom  at  Amster- 
dam on  the  ist  of  January.  1583.  In  x6oo  he* entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Leiden,  where  he  studied  theology  under  Jacobus 
Arminius,  whose  teaching  he  followed.  In  x6xo,  the  year  in 
which  the  Arminians  presented  the  famous  Remonstrance  to  the 
states  of  Hc^land,  he  became  pastor  at  Bleyswkk,  a  small  village 
near  Rotterdam;  in  the  loUowing  year  he  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  Remonstrants  {q.v,)  at  the  Hague  conference.  In  x6ia 
he  succeeded  Francis  Gomarus  as  professor  of  theology  at 
Leiden,  an  appointment  which  awakened  the  bitter  emnity  of 
the  Calvinists,  and,  on  account  of  the  influence  lent  by  it  to  the 
spread  of  Anninian  opinions,  was  doubtless  an  ultimate  cause  of 
the  meeting  of  the  syiKxl  of  Dort  in  x6i8.  Episcopius  was  chosen 
as  the  spokesman  of  the  thirteen  representatives  of  the  Remon- 
strants before  the  synod;  but  he  was  refused  a  hearing,  and  the 
Remonstrant  doctrines  were  condemned  without  any  exf^nation 
or  defence  of  them  being  permitted.  At  the  end  of  the  synod's 
sittings  ia  1619,  Episcopius  and  the  other  twelve  Anninian 
representatives  were  deprived  of  their  offices  and  expelled  from 
the  country  (see  Dort,  Synod  or).  Episcopius  retired  to 
Antwerp  and  ultimately  to  France,  where  he  lived  partly  at 
Paris,  partly  at  Rouen.  He  devoted  Aost  of  his  time  to  writings 
in  support  of  the  Arminion  cause;  but  the  attempt  of  Luke  Wad- 
ding (1588-1657)  to  win  him  over  to  the  Romish  faith  involved 
him  ilso  in  a  controversy  with  that  famous  Jesuit.  After  the 
death  (1625)  of  Maurice,  prince  oi  Orange,  the  violence  of  the 
Arminian  controversy  began  to  abate,  and  Episcopius  was 
permitted  in  1626  to  return  to  his  own  country.  He  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  at  the  Remonstrant  church  in  Rotterdam  and 
afterwards  rector  of  the  Remonstrant  college  in  Amsterdam. 
Here  he  died  in  X643.  Episcopius  may  be  regarded  as  in  great  part 
the  theological  founder  of  Arminianism,  since  he  developed  and 
sy»(ematised  the  princifdes  tentatively  eaimdated  by  Arminiuv 
fksides  opposing  at  all  points  the  pecidiar  doctrines  of  Calvinismi 
EpiscoiMus  protested  against  the  teiKleiKy  of  Calvinists  to  lay 
so  much  stress  on  abstract  dogma,  ^nd  argued  that  Christianity 
was  practical  rather  than  thecwetical — not  so  much  a  system  of 
intellectual  belief  as  a  moral  power — and  that  an  <^hodox 
faiih  did  not  neceaumly  imply  the  knowledge  of  and  assent  to 
a*  system  of  doctrine  which  includtd  the  wh<4e  range  of  Christian 
truth,  but  only  the  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  so  much  of 
Christianity  as  was  necessary  to  eflect  a  real  change  on  the  heart 
and  Ufe. 

The  principal  works  of  Episcopius  are  his  Confusio  s.  dedaraiio 
senUntiae  pastorum  qui  in  foederaio  Belgio  RtnumstranUs  vocanlur 
super  praecipuis  articplis  religioms  Christianae  (1621).  his  Apohtia 
pro  con^siom  (i6ao).  his  Vtrug  thtotogus  rtmomstrmms,  and  bis 
■aooipteted  work  JHt»imtiott4t  Ihoahikito.    A  lift  of 


was  written  by  Philip  Limborch*  and  one  was  ako  prefixed'by  his 
successor,  Etienne  de  Courcelles  (Curceliaeus)  (1580-1659),  to  an 
edition  of  hit  collected  works  pubfished  in  a  vols.  (1650-1665). 
See  also  article  in  Herzog-Hauck.  Reaiencyktopidie, 

BPISODBi  an  incident  occurring  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  an 
institution  or  an  individual,  espedaUy  with  the  significance  of 
being  an  interruption  of  an  ordered  course  of  events,  an  irrde* 
vance.  The  word  is  derived  from  a  word  (hrdacBos)  with  a 
technical  meaning  in  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy.  It  is  defined  by 
Aristotle  iPoodcs,  is)  as  itipot  SKoif  rpnyt^ioM  rb  Mera|^ 
iXMy  xofiufSm.  |«X^,  all  the  scenes,  that  is,  which  fall  between 
the  cboric  songs.  4MoSf  or  entrance,  is  generally  applied  to  the 
entrance  of  the  chorus,  but  the  reference  may  be  to  that  of  the 
actors  at  the  dose  of  the  choric  songs.  In  the  eady  Greek 
tragedy  the  parts  which  were  spoken  by  the  actors  were  con- 
sidered of  subsidiary  importance  to-thoae  sung  by  the  chorus, 
and  it  is  from  this  aspect  that  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  some- 
thing which  breaks  off  the  course  of  events,  is  derived  (see  A.  £. 
Haigh,  The  Tragic  Drama  of  the  Creeks,  1896,  at  p.  353). 

EPI9TAZIS  (Or.  fart,  upon,  and  arhi^itt  to  drop),  the  medical 
term  for  bleeding  from  the  nose,  whether  resulting  from  local 
injury  or  some  constitutional  condition.  In  persistent  cases  of 
ikose-bkeding,  varions  measures  are  adopted,  such  as  holdting  the 
arms  over  the  head,  the  application  of  ice,  or  of  such  astringenta 
as  tine  or  alum,  or  plugging  the  nostntls. 

BP1STEM0L06T  (Gr.  kmmiiim,  knowledge,  and  )^ot, 
theory,  account;  Germ.  Erhenntmstheorie),  in  philosophy,  a 
term  applied,  probably  first  by  J.  F.  Ferrier,  to  that  department 
of  thought  whose  subject  matter  Is  the  nature  and  origin  of 
kiK>wledge.  It  is  thus  contrasted  with  metaphysics,  which 
considers  the  nature  of  reality,  and  with  psychology,  which  deds 
with  the  objective  part  of  cognition,  and,  as  Prof.  James  Ward 
said,  "  is  esstntiaUy  genetic  in  iu  method  "  (Mind,  April  X883, 
pp.  i66*x67).  Epistemology  is  concerned  rather  with  the 
possibility  of  knowledge  in  the  abstract  {sub  specie  aeiemitalist 
Ward,  ibid.).  In  the  evolution  of  thought  cpbtemological 
inquiry  sucoseded  the  speculations  of  the  early  thinkers,  who 
concerned  themselves  primarily  with  attempts  to  expkin 
existence.  The  differences  of  opinion  which  arose  on  this 
problem  naturally  1m1  to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  univers- 
ally valid  statement  was  possible.  The  Sophists  and  the  Sceptics, 
Pkto  and  Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  the  ^cureans  took  up  the 
question,  and  from  the  time  of  Locke  and  Kant  it  has  been 
prominent  in  modem  philosophy.  It  is  extremely  difficult ,  if  not 
impossible,  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  epistemology  and 
other  branches  of  philosophy.  If,  for  example,  philosophy  is 
divided  into  the  theory  of  kikowing  and  the  theory  of  being,  it  is 
impossible  entirely  to  separate  the  latter  (Ontology)  from  the 
analysis  of  knowledge  (Epistemology),  so  dose  is  the  connexion 
between  the  two.  Again,  the  relation  between  logic  in  its  widest 
sense  and  the  theory  of  knowledge  is  extremely  dose.  Soma 
thinkers  have  identified  the  two,  while  others  regaixi  Epistemology 
as  a  subdivision  of  logic;  others  demarcate  thdr  relative  ^eres 
by  confining  logic  to  the  sdence  ot  the  laws  of  thought,  ix.  to 
formal  logic.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  philosophers 
to  substitute  "  Gnosiology  "  (Gr.  yvCtaa)  for  "  Epistemology  '' 
as  a  special  term  for  that  part  of  Epistemology  which  is  co»i 
fined  to  "  systematic  analysis  <tf  the  conceptions  employed  by 
ordinary  and  sdentific  thought  in  interpreting  the  worid,  and 
induding  an  investigation  of  the  art  of  knowledge,  or  the  nature 
of  knowledge  assuch."  "  Epistemology  "  would  thus  be  reserved 
for  the  broad  questions  of  "  the  or^in,  nature  and  limits  of 
knowledge  '  (Baldwin's  Did,  of  Philos,  i,  pp.  333  and  4x4).  The 
term  Gnosiology  has  not,  however,  come  into  general  use.  (See 
Philosophy.) 

EPISTLE,  in  its  primary  sense  any  letter  addressed  to  am 
absent  person;  from  the  Greek  word  Wurroi^i  a  thing  sent  on  a 
particular  occasion.  Strictly  ^peaking,  any  such  commum'catioa 
is  an  epistle,  but  at  the  present  day  the  term  has  become  archaic, 
and  is  used  only  for  letters  of  an  andent  time,  or  for  elaborate 
literary  productions  which  take  an  epistolary  form,  that  is  to  say» 
are»  or  affect  to  be,  written  to  a  person  at  a  distance. 
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I.  B^isiUs  QMi  letftri.— Tbe  student  of  literary  Uitory  toon 
discovers  that  a  broad  distinction  exists  between  the  letter 
and  the  epbtle.  The  letter  is  essentially  a  spontaneous,  non- 
literary  production,  ephemeral,  intimate,  personal  and  private, 
a  substitute  for  a  spoken  conversation.  The  epistle,  on  the  other 
band,  rather  takes  the  place  of  a  public  speech,  it  is  written  with 
an  audience  in  view,  it  b  a  litetary  form,  a  distinctly  artistic 
effort  aiming  at  permanence;  and  it  bears  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  a  letter  as  a  Platoak  dialogue  does  to  a  private  talk 
between  two  friends.  The  posthumous  value  placed  on  a  great 
man's  letters  would  naturally  lead  to  the  production  of  epistles, 
which  might  be  written  to  set  forth  the  views  of  a  person  or  a 
adiool,  either  genuinely  or  as  forgeries  under  some  eminent  name. 
Pseudonymous  epistles  were  especially  numerous  under  the  early 
Roman  empire,  aiid  mainly  attached  themselves  to  the  names  ojf 
Plato,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle  and  Cicero. 

Both  letters  and  epistles  have  come  down  to  us  in  considerable 
variety  and  extent  from  the  ancient  world.  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  alike  contribute  to  our  inherit- 
ance of  letters.  Those  of  Aristotle  are  of  <iuestionable  genuine- 
ness, but  we  can  rdy,  at  any  rate  in  part,  on  those  of  Isocntes  and 
Epkurus.  Some  of  the  letters  of  Cicero  are  rather  epistles,  since 
they  were  meant  ultimately  for  the  general  eye.  The  papyrus 
discoveries  ii^  Egypt  have  a  peculiar  interest,  for  they  ate  m^nly 
the  letters  of  people  unknown  to  fiame,  and  having  no  thought  oif 
pubb'dty.  It  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  have  a  large 
collection  of  ancient  epbtles,  eq)edally  in  the  realm  of  magic  and 
religion,  for  epistles  were  meant  to  live,  were  published  in  several 
copies,  and  were  not  a  difficult  form  of  Uterary  effort.  The 
Tell  d-Amama  tablets  found  in  Upper  Egypt  in  1887  are  a  series 
of  despatches  in  cuneiform  script  from  Babylonian  kings  and 
Phoenician  and  Palestinian  governors  to  the  Pharaohs  {e.  1400 
B.C.).  The  epistles  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Plutarch, 
Seneca  and  the  Younger  Pliny  claim  mention  at  this  pdnt.  In 
the  later  Roman  period  and  into  the  middle  ages,  formal  epistles 
were  almost  a  distinct  branch  of  literature.  The  ten  books  of 
Symmachus'  Epistolae,  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  cultured  drdes 
Of  the  4th  century,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  less  elegant  but 
more  forceful  epistles  of  Jerome. 

The  distinction  between  letten  and  epistles  has  particular 
interest  tor  the  student  of  early  Christian  literature.  G.  A. 
Deissmaxm  {BiNe  Studies)  assigns  to  the  category  of  letters  att  the 
Pauline  writings  as  well  as  2  and  3  John.  The  books  bearing  the 
names  of  James,  Peter  and  Jude,  together  with  the  Pastorals 
(though  these  may  contain  fragments  of  genuine  Pauline  letters) 
and  the  Apocalypse,  he  regaitls  as  epistl^.  The  first  epistle  of 
John  he  calls  less  a  letter  or  an  epistle  than  a  religious  tract.  It 
ia  doubtful,  however,  whether  we  can  thus  reduce  all  the  letters  of 
the  New  Testament  to  one  or  other  of  these  categories;  and 
W.  M.  Ramsay  (Hastings'  Diet.  Bib.  Extra  vol.  p.  401)  has  pointed 
out  with  some  force  that  "  in  the  new  conditions  a  new  category 
had  been  devdoped — the  general  letter  addressed  to  a  whole 
cUss  of  persons  or  to  the  entire  Church  of  Christ."  Such  writings 
have  affinities  with  both  the  letter  and  the  epistle,  and  they  may 
further  be  compared  with  the  "  edicts  and  rescripts  by  which 
Roman  law  grew,  documents  arising  out  of  spedal  circumstances 
but  treating  them  on  general  prindples."  Most  of  the  literature 
of  the  sub-apostolfc  age  is  epbtolary,  and  we  have  a  partkuhuly 
interesting  form  of  epistle  in  the  communications  between 
churches  (as  distinct  from  individuab)  known  as  tbe  First 
Epislh  ofCUment  (Rome  to  Corinth),  the  Martyrdom  cf  Poiycarf 
(Simyma  to  Phikmielium),  and  the  LtUers  ij  tke  Churches  if 
Vtmne  ondLyom(totht  congregations  of  Asia  Minorand  Phrygia) 
describing  the  (jaUican  martyrdoms  of  a.d.  177.  In  the  following 
centuries  we  have  the  valuable  epistles  of  Cyprian,  of  (^gory 
Nasianzen  (to  Cledonius  on  the  Apollinarian  controversy),  <rf 
Basil  (to  be  chased  rather  as  letters),  of  Ambrose,  Chrysostom, 
Augustine  and  Jerome.  The  encyclical  letters  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  epistles,  even  mors  so  than  bulls,  which  are 
usually  more  special  in  their  destination.  In  the  Renaissance  one 
of  the  most  common  forms  of  Kten^ry  production  was  that 
modelled  upon  Cicero's  letters.    From  Petrarch  t&  the  Bptsi0h$ 


dftsenr^fiMi  WrMtMM  there  is  a  wbble  ep^oiary  literature.  Hit 
BfistdM  obscurorum  irirorum  have  to  some  extent  a  counter^ 
part  in  the  Epistles  of  Martin  Marprelate.  Later  satires  in  an 
epistdlry  form  are  Pascal's  ProoincUA  Letters,  Swift's  Dr^pier 
UtterSfUA  the  Letters  of  Junius.  The  *' open  letter  "  of  modem 
journalism  is  reafly  an  epbtle.  (A.  J.  G.) 

a.  Epistles  in  Poetry. — A  branch  of  poetfy  bears  the  name 
of  the  Episde,  and  is  modelled  on  those  pieces  of  Horace  whidi 
are  almtet  essays  (sermdnes)  on  moral  or  philosophical  subjects, 
and  are  chiefly  distinguished  from  othur  poems  by  befaigaddr^sed 
to  particular  patrons  or  friends.  The  ef^stle  of  Horace  to  lilt 
agent  (or  tiUicus)  is  of  a  more  famlUar  order,  and  is  at  once  a 
masterpiece  and  a  modd  of  what  an  epistle  should  be.  Exampka 
of  the  work  In  this  direction  of  Ovid,  Ckndian,  Ausonius  and 
other  late  Latin  poets  have  been  preserved,  but  It  is  particularly 
those  of  Horace  which  have  given  this  character  to  the  eptstks 
in  verse  which  form  so  very  characteristic  a  section  of  French 
poetry.  The  graceful  predsion  and  dignified  familiarity- of  tbe 
epistle  are  particularly  attractive  to  the  temperamott  of  Ftanoe. 
Clement  Marot,  in  the  i6th  century,  first  made  the  epistle  popular 
in  France,  with  his  brief  and  sfwrited  i^edmttu.  We  pass  the 
witty  epistles  of  Scarron  aiKl  Voiture,  to  reach  thoae  of  BdSeau, 
whose  epistles,  twelve  m  number,  are  the  classic  examples  of 
this  form  of  verse  in  French  Kterature;  they  were  .composed 
at  different  dates  between  1668  and  1695^  In  the  i8th  century 
Vnltslre  enjoyed  a  supremacy  in  this  f^aceful  and  sparkling 
spades  of  writing;  the  £pttre  d  Uranie  b  periups  the  most 
famous  of  hb  vecse<4etters.  Gresset,  Bemis,  Sedaine,  Docat, 
Gentil  -  Bernard,  all  excelled  in  the  qristle.  The  curious 
"  £pltres  "  of  J.  P.  G.  Viennet  (1777-1868)  were  not  easy  and 
mundane  like  their  predecessors,  but  violendy  polemlcaL 
Viennet,  a  hot  defender  of  lost  causes,  may  be  considered  the 
latest  of  the  epistolary  poets  of  Fnmce. 

In  England  the  verse-epistle  was  first  prominently  onployed 
by  Samud  Damd  in  hb  "Letter  from  Octsvia  to  Maicut 
Antonius"  (1599),  and  later  on,  more  legitimately,  in  hb 
**  Certain  Epbtles  "  (1601-1603).  Hb  letter,  in  leraa  rima,  to 
Lucy,  Countess  of  Bristol,  b  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  thb 
form  in  EngUsh  b'terature.  It  was  Danid's  deiiberate  intention 
to  introduce  the  Epistle  into  English  poetry, "  after  the  manner 
of  Horace."  He  was  supported  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  has  some 
fine  Heratian  epistles  in  hb  Forests  (1616)  and  hb  Underwood 
Letters  to  Several  Persons  of  Honour  form  an  important  sectioa 
in  the  poetry  of  John  Donne.  Habington's  Epistle  to  a  Friesid 
is  one  of  hb  most  finished  pieces.  Hemy  Vaui^ian  (t63S-i695) 
addressed  a  fine  epistle  in  verse  to  the  French  nHnance-writer 
Gombauld  (1570-1666).  Such  **  letters  "  were  not  unfrtciUent 
down  to  the  Restoration,  but  they  did  not  create  a  department 
of  literature  such  as  Daniel  had  proposed.  At  the  dose  of  the 
17th  century  Dryden  greatly  excelled  in  thb  class  of  poetry, 
and  hb  epistles  to  Congreve  (1694)  and  to  the  dudiess  of  Ormond 
( 1 700)  are  among  the  most  graceful  and  doquent  that  we  possess. 
During  tbe  age  of  Aime  various  Augustan  poets  in  wh<Hn  the 
lyrical  (acuity  was  slight,  from  Congreve  and  Richard  Duke 
down  to  Ambrose  Philips  and  WiUbm  Somcrville,  essayed  the 
epistle  with  more  or  less  success,  and  it  was  employed  by  Gay 
for  several  exercises  in  hb  elegant  persiflage.  Among  the  epbtiM 
of  Gay,  one  rises  to  an  eminence  of  merit,  that  called  **  Mx 
Pope's  wdcome  from  Greece,"  written  in  1790.  But  the  great 
wnter  of  epbtles  in  English  is  Pope  himself,  to  whom  the  glory 
of  thb  kind  of  vene  bdoags.  Hb ''Elolsa  to  Abdard"  (1717) 
b  carefufly  modelled  on  the  form  of  Ovid's  "  Heroides,'*  while 
in  hb  Moral  Essays  be  adopts  tbe  Horatian  formula  for  the 
epistle.  In  dther  case  hb  success  was  brilliant  and  complete. 
The  *'  Epbtle  to  Dr  Arbuthnot "  has  not  been  surpassed,  if  it 
has  been  equalled,  in  Latin  or  French  poetry  of  the  same  claaa. 
But  Pope  exceed,  not  only  in  the  voluptuous  and  fai  the  didactic 
epbtle,  but  in  that  of  compliment  as  well,  and  there  b  no  more 
graceful  example  of  thb  in  literature  than  b  afforded  by  the 
ktter  about  the  poems  of  Pamell  addressed,  in  1731,  to  Robert, 
earl  of  Oxford.  After  the  day  of  Pope  the  q>istle  again  fell 
into  desuetude,  or  occasional  use,  in  England.    It  reviived  igk 
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tht  channing  mlveti  of  Cowper's  lyrical  ktten  in  octosyllabitk 
to  his  friends,  such  as  William  Bull  and  Lady  Austin  (1783). 
At  the  close  of  the  century  Samuel  Rogers  endeavoured  to 
resuscitate  the  neglected  form  in  his  "  Epistle  to  a  FiieBd  " 
(1798).  The  formality  and  conventional  grace  of  the  «pistie 
were  elements  with  which  the  leaders  of  romantic  revival  weri 
out  of  sympathy,  and  it  was  not  cultivated  to  any  important 
degree  in  the  19th  century.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that 
Shedey's  "  Letter  to  Maria  Gisbome "  (1820),  KeaU's  "£pbtle 
to  Charles  Clarke  "  (1816),  and  Landor's  *'  To  JuUus  Hare  " 
(1836),  in  spite  of  their  romantic  colouring,  are  genuine  Uoratian 
epistles  and  of  the  pure  Augustan  type.  This  type,  in  English 
literature,  is  commonly,  though  not  at  all  universally,  cast  in 
heroic  verse.  But  Daniel  employs  rime  royal  and  terxa  rimat 
while  some  modem  epistles  have  been  cast  in  short  iambic 
rhymed  measures  or  in  blank  verse.  It  is  sometim'es  not 
easy  to  distinguish  thie  epistle  from  the  elegy  and  from  the 
dedication.  (E.  G.) 

For  St  PauPs  Epistles  see  Paul,  tor  St  Peter's  tee  Peter,  for 
Apocryi^l  Epistles  see  Apocryphal  Literaturb,  for  Plato's 
•ee  Plato.  &c. 

BPISTYLB  (Gx.  <irf,  upon,  and  orjSKas,  column/,  the  Greek 
architectunl  term  for  architrave,  the  lower  member  of  the 
entablature  of  the  classic  ordeis  iq.v.), 

BPISTYL18  (C.  G.  Ehrenberg),  in  soology,  a  genus  of  peri- 
tiichotis  Infusoria  with  a  short  oral  dbc  and  coUar,  and  a  rigid 
stalk,  often  branching  to  form  a  colony. 

EPITAPH  (Gr.  ^r&^ios,  sc.  \6yos,  from  M,  vpcat,  and 
rA^t  a  tomb),  strictly,  an  inscription  upon  a  'tomb,  though 
by  a  natural  ezteosioB  of  asage  the  name  h  a^^cd  to  anything 
writteii  ostensibly,  for  that  purpose  whether  actually  inscribed 
upon  a  tomb  or  not.  When  the  word  was  introduced  into  English 
in  the  14th  century  it  took  the  form  epitaphy,  as  weH  as  epitapkef 
which  latter  word  is  used  both  by  Gower  and  Lydgate.  Many 
of  the  best'kikown  epitaphs,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are  merely 
literary  memonab,  and  find  no  place  on  sepulchral  monuments. 
Sometimes  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  have  hb  production 
placed  upon  the  gtave  of  the  person  he  has  commemorated  may 
have  been  frustrated,  sometimes  it  may  never  have  existed; 
what  he  has  written  is  still  entitled  U>  be  called  an  epitaph  if  it 
be  suitable  for  the  purpose,  whether  the  piupose  has  been  carried 
out  or  not.  The  most  obvious  external  condition  that  suitability 
for  mural  inscription  imposes  is  one-  of  rigid  limitation  as  to 
length.  An  epitaph  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  extend  to 
the  proportions  that  may  be  required  in  an  elegy. 

llie  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  dead  being  natural 
to  man,  the  praaice  of  placing  epitaphs  upon  their  graves  has 
been  common  among  all  nations  and  in  all  ages.  And  the 
similarity,  amounting  sometimes  almost  to  identity,  of  thought 
and  expression  that  often  exists  between  epitaphs  written  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  and  epitaphs  written  only  yesterday 
is  as  striking  an  evidence  as  literature  affords  of  the  dose  kinship 
of  human  nature  under  the  most  varying,  conditions  where  the 
same  primary  elemiental  feelings  are  stirr^.  The  grief  and  hc^ 
of  the  Roman  mother  as  expressed  in  the  touching  linesi — 

"  Lagge  fill  bene  qniescss; 
Mater  ttia  lo^t  te, 
Ut  me  ad  te  recipias: 
Valel" 

find  their  echo  in  similar  inscriptions  in  many  a  modem  ccnieteiy^ 
-  Probably  the  earliest  epitaphial  inscriptions  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  written,  as  their 
mode  of  sepulttire  necessitated,  upon  the  sarc(^hagi  and  coffins. 
Those  that  have  been  deciphered  are  all  very  much  in  the  same 
form,  commencing  with  a  prayer  to  a  deityt  generally  Osiris  or 
Anubis.  on  behalf  of  the  deceased,  whose  name,  descent  and  office 
are  usually  specified.  There  is,  however,  no  attonpt  to  delineate 
individual  chai^cter,  and  the  feelings  of  the  survivors  are  not 
expressed  otlierwise  than  in  the  fact  of  a  prayer  being  offered. 
Ancient  Gieek  epitaphs,  unlike  the  Egyptian,  are  of  great  literary 
interest,  deep  and  often  tender  in  feeling,  rich  and  varied  in 
expression,  and  generally  epigrammatic  in  form.  They  are. 
written  usually  in  elegiac  verse,  though  many  of  the  later 


epitaphs  are  In  prose.  Among  the  gems  of  the  Greek  anthology 
familiar  to  &is^h  readers  throu|^  transitions  are  the  epitaphs 
upon  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  There  are  several  ascribed 
to  Simonides  on  the  heroes  of  Thermopyhie,  of  which  the  most 
eelebnted  is  the  epfgram — 


H 


Go  ten  the  Spartans,  thou  that  paswst  by. 
That  here,  obedient  so  their  laws,  we  lie.'* 


A  hymn  of  Simoliides  on  the  same  subject  contains  some  lines 

of  great  beauty  in  praise  of  those  who  were  buried  at  Thermopylae, 

and  these  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  literary  epitaph.  In 

Sparta  epitaphs  were  inscribed  only  upon  the  graves  of  those  who 

had  been  especially  distinguished  in  war;  in  Athens  they  were 

applied  more  indiscriminately.    They  gener^y  contained  the 

name,  the  descent,  the  demise,  and  some  accoimt  of  the  life  of 

the  person  commemorated.    It  mat  be  remembered,  however, 

that  many  of  the  so-called  Grttk  epitaphs  are  merely  literary 

memorials  not  intetKled  for  monumental  inscription,  and  that 

in  these  freer  scope  is  naturally  given  to  general  reflections, 

while  less  attention  is  paid  to  biographical  detaOs.   Many  of  them,, 

even  some  of  the  montmaental,  do  not  contain  any  personal 

name,  as  in  the  one  ascribed  to  Plato — 

"  I  am  a  rfiipwrecked  sailor's  tomb;  a  peasant's  there  doth  sund : 
Thus  the  same  world  of  Hades  lies  beneath  both  sea  and  land." 

Others  again  are  so  entirely  of  the  nattire  of  general  reflections 
upon  death  that  they  contain  no  indication  of  the  particular 
case  that  called  them  forth.  It  may  be  questioned,  indeed, 
whether  several  of  this  character  quoted  in  ordinary  collections 
are  epitaphs  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  being  intended  for  a  particular 
<ktmsion. 

Roman  epitaphs,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  contained,  as 
a  rule,  nothing  beyond  a  record  of  facts.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
urns,  of  wfkich  numerous  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum,  present  but  little  variation.  The  letters  D.M.orD.M.S. 
(DUs  Mambus  or  Diir  Manibut  Sacrum)  are  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  person  whose  ashes  are  enclosed,  his  age  at  death, 
and  sometimes  one  or  two  other  particulars.  The  inscription 
closes  with  the  name  of  the  person  who  caused  the  um  to  be  made, 
and  his  rdationshfp  to  the  deceased.  It  b  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  survival  of  traces  of  an  old  faith  after  it  has  been  formally 
discarded  to  find  that  the  letters  D.M.  are  not  uncommon  on  the 
Chrisltian  inscriptions  in  the  catacombs.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  in  this  case  they  mean  Deo  Maximo  and  not  Diis  Manibus, 
but  the  explanation  would  be  quite  tmtenable,  even  if  there  were 
not  many  oth^  undeniable  instances  of  the  survival  of  pagan 
superstitions  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the  early  Christians.  In 
these  very  catacomb  inscriptions  there  are  many  illustrations  to 
be  found,  apart  from  the  use  of  the  letters  D.M.,  of  the  union  of 
heathen  with  Christian  sentiment,  (see  Maitland's  Ckurck  in  the 
Catacombs).  The  private  burial-pla<^  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
were  usually  by  the  side  of  the  various  roads  leading  into  Rome, 
the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flaminia,  &c«  The  traveller  to  or  from 
the  dty  thus  passed  for  miles  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession 
of  tombstones,  whose  inscriptions  usually  began  with  the 
appropriate  words  5i5/tf  Viator  ot  A  spice  Viator,  the  origin  doubt> 
less  of  the  "  Stop  Passehger,"  which  still  meets  the  eye  in  many 
parish  churchyartb  of  Britain.  Another  phrase  of  very  common 
occurrence  on  ancient  Roman  tombstones.  Sit  iUn  terra  levis 
("  Light  fie  the  earth  upon  thee  ")>  has  continued  in  frequent  use, 
as  conveying  an  appropriate  sentiment,  down  to  modem  times.. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  many  of  the  Roman  epitaphs  was  the 
terrible  denunciation  they  often  pronounced  upon  those  who 
violated  the  sepulchre.  Such  denunciations  were  not  uncommon 
in  later  times.  A  well-known  instance  is  furnished  in  the  lines  on 
Shakespeare's  tomb  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  said  to  have  beea 
written  by  the  poet  himself — 

"  Good  frend,  iai  Jesus*  sake  forbears 
To  dige  the  dust  enclosed  heare; 
Bletteoe  y*  man  y*  spares  thes  stones. 
And  curst  be  he  y*  moves  my  bones." 

The  earliest  existing  British  epitaphs  belonged  to  the  Roman 
period,  and  are  written  in  Latin  after  the  Roman  losm,  ^>eci- 
mens  are  to  be  seen  in  various  antiquarian  museums  throughout 
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the  country;  some  of  the  inscriptiont  we  given  in  Bnioe's  R0man 

Wall,  and  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Corpus  Inscripiianum 

Latinarum  edited  by  Httbner,  containing  the  British  inscriptions^ 

is  a  valuable  repertory  for  the  earlier  Roman  epiUphs  in  Britain. 

The  earliest,  of  course,  are  commemorative  of  sddkrs,  belonging 

to  the  legions  of  occupation,  but  the  Roman  form  was  afterwards 

adopted  for  native  Britons.    Long  after  the  Roman  form  was 

discarded,  the  Latin  language  continued  to  be  used,  especially  for 

inscriptions  of  a  more  public  character,  as  being  from  its  supposed 

permanence  the  most  suitable  medium  of  communication  to 

distant  ages.    It  is  only,  in  fact,  within  recent  years  that  Latin 

has  become  unusual,  and  the  more  natural  practice  has  been 

adopted  of  writing  the  epitaphs  of  distinguished  men  in  the 

language  of  the  country  in  which  they  lived.    While  Latin  was  the 

chief  if  not  the  sole  literary  language,  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

almost  exclusively  used  for  epitaphial  inscriptions.    The  com* 

paratively  few  English  epitaphs  that  remain  of  the  nth  ami  12th 

centuries  are  all  in  Latin.    They  are  generally  confined  to  a  mere 

statement  of  the  name  and  rank  of  the  deceased  following  the 

words  "  Hie  jacet."    Two  noteworthy  exceptions  to  this  general 

brevity  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  collections.    One 

is  the  epitaph  to  Gundrada,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror  (d.  X085), 

which  stfll  exists  at  Lewes,  though  in  an  imperfect  stale,  two  of 

the  lines  having  been  lost;  another  is  that  to  WUliam  de  Warren, 

earl  of  Surrey  (d.  1089),  believed  to  have  been  inscribed  in  the 

abbey  of  St  Pancras,  near  Lewes,  foimded  by  him.    Both  are 

encomiastic,  and  describe  the  character  and  work  of  the  deceased 

with  consideraUe  fulness  and  beauty  of  expression.    They  are 

written  in  leonine  verse.    In  the  13th  century  French  began  to  be 

used  in  writing  epitaphs,  and  most  of  the  inscriptions  to  celebrated 

historical  personages  between  x  200  and  1400  are  in  that  language. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  those  to  Robert,  the  3rd  earl  of 

Oxford  (d.  1221),  as  given  in  Weever,  to  Henry  IIL  (d.  1272)  at 

Westminster  Abbey,  and  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince  (d.  1376)  at 

Canterbury.    In  most  of  the  inscriptions  of  this  period  the 

deceased  addresses  the  reader  in  the  first  person,  describes  his 

rank  and  position  while  alive,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Black 

Prince,  contrasts  it  with  his  wasted  and  loathsome  state  in  the 

grave,  and  warns  the  reader  to  prepare  for  the  same  inevitable 

change.    The  epitaph  almost  invariably  closes  with  a  request, 

sometimes  very  urgently  worded,  for  the  prayers  of  the  reader 

that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  may  pass  to  glory,  and  an  invocation 

of  blessing,  general  or  specific,  upon  all  who  comply.    Epitaphs 

preserved  tbuch  of  the  same  character  after  English  began  to  be 

used  towards  the  dose  of  the  X4th  century.    The  following,  to  a 

member  of  the  Savile  family  at  ThomhiU,  is  probably  even  earlier, 

though  its  precise  dale  cannot  be  fixed: — 

"  Bonys  emongg  ttonys  lys  ful 
steyl  gwykte  the  sawle  wan- 
dens  were  that  God  wylethe  •*— 

that  is,  Bones  among  stones  lie  full  stm,  whilst  the  soul  wanders 
whilher  God  willeth.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  tjie  majority  of 
the  inscriptions,  Latin  and  English,  from  1300  to  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  that  have  been  preserved,  are  upon  brasses 
(see  Brasses,  Momumental).  The  very  curious  epitaph  on  St 
Bernard,  probably  written  by  a  monk  of  Qairvaux,  has  the 
peculiarity  of  being  a  dialogue  in  Latin  verse. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  epitaphs  in  English  began 
to  assume  a  distinct  b'terary  character  and  value,  entitling  (hem 
to  rank  with  those  that  had  hitherto  been  composed  in  Latin. 
We  learn  irom  Nash  that  at  the  dose  of  the  i6th  century  it  had 
become  a  trade  to  supply  epitaphs  in  English  verse.  There  is  one 
on  the  dowager  countess  of  Pembroke  (d.  1621),  remarkable  for 
fts  successful  use  of  a  somewhat  daring  hyperbole.  It  was 
irritten  by  William  Browne,  author  of  Britannia* s  Pastorals:-' 

"  Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse; 
Sydnt/^  sbter,  Pembroke's  mother; 
Death,  ere  thou  hatt  slain  another 
Fair  and  learn'd  and  good  as  she, 
IHme  will  throw  his  dart  at  thee. 
Marble  piles  let  no  man  raise 
To  her  name  for  after  days; 


kind  womaii.  bom  at  ttm, 

Reading  this.  likeNiobe, 
Shall  turn  marble,  and  become 
Both  her  mourner  and  her  tomb.** 

If  there  be  something  of  the  exaggeration  of  a  concdt  in  the 
second  stanza,  it  needs  scarcely  to  be  pointed  out  that  epitaphs, 
like  every  other  form  of  composition,  necessarily  reflect  the 
literary  characteristics  of  the  age  in  iK^ich  they  were  written. 
The  deprecation  of  marble  as  unnecessary  suggests  one  of  the 
finest  literary  epitaphs  in  the  English  Itoguage,  that  by  Milton 
upon  Shakespeare. 

The  epitaphs  of  Pope  are  still  considered  to  possess  very 
great  literary  merit,  liiough  they  were  rated  higher  by  Johnson 
and  critics  of  his  period  than  they  are  now. 

Dr  Johnson,  who  thought  so  highly  of  Pope's  epitaphs,  was 
himself  a  great  authority  on  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  this 
spedes  of  composition.  His  essay  on  epitaphs  is  one  of  the  few 
existing  monographs  on  the  subject,  and  his  opinion  as  to  the 
use  of  Latin  had  great  influence.  The  manner  in  which  he  met 
the  delioately  insinuated  request  of  a  number  of  eminent  men 
that  English  should  be  employed  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Goldsmith 
was  characteristic,  and  showed  the  strength  of  his  conviction 
on  the  subject.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  Latin  were  chiefly 
drawn  from  its  inherent  fitness  for  epttapihiai  Inscriptions  and 
its  dasfiioU  stability.  The  first  of  these  has  a  very  considerable 
force,  it  bdng  admitted  on  all  hands  that  few  languages  are  in 
themsdves  so  suitable  for  the  purpose,  the  second  Is  out- 
weighed by  considerations  that  had  oonsiderable  force  in  Dr 
Johnson's  time,  and  have  acquired  more  since.  Even  to  the 
learned  Latin  is  no  longer  the  language  of  daily  thought  and 
life  as  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  great 
body  of  those  who  may  fairiy  daim  to  be  called  the  weU-educated 
classes  can  only  read  it  with  difllculty,  if  at  aU.  It  seems,  there* 
fore,  little  kss  than  absurd,  for  the  sake  of  a  stability  whidi  it 
itsdf  in  great  part  ddustve,  to  write  epitapha  In  a  language 
imintelligible  to  the  vast  majority  of  those  for  whose  informatioo 
presumably  they  are  intended.  Though  a  stickler  for  Latin, 
Dr  Johnson  wrote  some  very  beantifol  En^idi  q^tai^  as,  for 
example,  the  following  on  Phih'ps,  a  musidan: — 

**  Philips,  whose  touch  harmonious  couM  remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  or  haplesa  lov<&; 
Rest  here,  distressed  by  poverty  no  more^ 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  before; 
Sleep  undisturbed  within  this  peaceful  shrine 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine  1'* 

In  dassif3ring  epitaphs  various  prindples  of  division  may  be 
adopted.  Arranged  according  to  nationality  they  indicate  dis- 
tinctions of  race  less  deariy  perhaps  than  any  other  form  of 
Uterature  does, — and  this  obviously  because  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  deepest  feeling  men  think  and  speak  very  much 
in  the  same  way  whatever  be  thdr  cotmtry.  At  the  same  time 
the  influence  of  nationality  may  to  some  extent  be  traced  in 
epitaphs.  The  characteristics  of  the  French  style,  its  grace, 
clearness,  wit  and  epigrammatic  point,  are  all  recognizable  in 
French  ^ita|^s.  In  the  i6th  century  those  of  £tienne  Pasqirier 
were  universally  admired.  Instances  such  as  "  La  premiere  au 
rendez-vous,"  inscribed  on  the  grave  of  a  mother,  Piron's  epitaph, 
written  for  himself  after  his  rejection  by  the  French  Academy — 

"  Ci-gtt  Ph-on,  qui  ne  fut  rien, 
Pas  m€me  acadimicien  " — 

and  one  by  a  relieved  husband,  to  be  'seen  at  P^re  la  Chaise — 

"  Ci-gtt  ma  femme.    Ah  I  qu*elle  est  bien 
Pour  son  repos  et  pour  le  mien  " — 

might  be  multiplied  Indefinitely.  One  can  hardly  look  through 
a  collection  of  English  epitaphs  without  bdng  struck  with  the 
fact  that  these  represent  a  greater  variety  of  intdlectual  and 
emotional  states  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  ranging  through 
every  style  of  thought  from  the  subh'me  to  the  commonplace, 
every  mood  of  feeling  from  the  most  deh'cate  and  touching  to 
the  coarse  and  even  brutal.  Few  anbordinate  illustrations  off 
the  complex  nature  of  the  English  nationality  are  more  strikin^^. 
Epitaphs  are  sometimes  dassified  according  to  thdr  authorship 
and  sometimes  according  to  their  subject,  but  ndther  division 
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epUaphs  a,  of  courw,  more  true  of  epitaphs  gciwraUy. 
tienplify  every  variety  of  leDtmient  and  taste,  from 
pAtbot  and  digiu&cd  eulogy  to  coarse  bufioouery  aud  the 
•eutiility.  Theenent  10  which  the  humorous  and  even  tl 
comic  eiMMnl  prtv»il»amongth«mlsaDotewonhy  dreumsl 
It  is  curioui  that  Ibc  most  solcion  of  all  subjects  ahouLd  have 
beeD  irequBDtly  treated,  inteationaUy  or  unintentiooall)',  in  a 
itylB  so  ludicrous  tbal  i  coUecIion  of  epitaphs  is  generally  one 
at  the  most  amuslag  books  that  can  be  pidced  up.  In  this  as 
In  otfaer  cases,  too,  it  is  to  be  observed  thai  the  unintended 


Parffc  ij 


di  FlaiU  it 

fcMuei  hi, 

i^^i.  " 

BPITHAUHIIIM  (Gt.  hd,  at  or  upon,  and  MXofiK,  >  titiptlal 
cbsmtier),  ori^nally  among  ibe  Greeks  a  song  in  pnise  of  bride 
•nd  bridegroom,  which  was  sung  by  a  number  of  boys  and  giris 
at  the  door  ol  tbe  nuptial  chamber.  According  to  Ibe  scholiast 
on  TbeocriCui,  one  fonn,  ibe  «ira«>ijBjTui4K,  was  employed  at 
night,  and  another,  the  it^Yt/mnbr,  to  arouse  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  on  the  loQowing  morning.  In  either  case,  as  was 
natural,  tbe  main  burden  of  the  B«ng  consisted  of  Invocations 
"othappi 


jlaeillalat  ce 


Romans  a  similar 
tiygitlsonly.arier 

1n  the  hands  of  Ih 


IS  In  vogue,  bi 


e»  Slatlus,  AuBonig 


arriagc  guests  had  gone,  and  it  contained 
lem  morality  would  condemn  as  obscene. 

w  poell  Iheepilhalaraium  was  developed  into 
form,  and  received  considerable  cultivation. 

1,  Stesichorus  and  Pindar  ate  all  regarded  as 
Hasten  of  the  species,  but  the  finest  eiample  preserved  In  Greek 
ttenlute  is  the  iSth  Idyll  of  Theocritus,  which  celebrates  the 
marriage  of  Menelaui  and  Helen.  In  Latin,  the  cpithalamium, 
imitated  from  Fescennioe  Greek  models,  was  a  bese  form  of 
literature,  when  Catullus  redeemed  it  and  gave  it  dignity  by 
inodelling  his  Uaniaa  ol  Tkttit  and  Pilml  on  a  lost  ode  of 
Sappho.  Inlalei 
udOaudianare 
classical  Latin;  a 

Scflliger,  Sannszaro,  and  a  whole  host  of  nvxler 
with  whom,  indeed,  the  form  wai  at  one  time  In  great  favour. 
Tbe  names  of  Konsard,  Malheibe  and  Scarron  are  especially 
associated  with  tbe  species  in  French  literature,  and  Marini  and 
Melastasio  in  Italian.  Perhaps  no  poem  of  this  class  has  been 
more  univerully  admired  than  the  EHIialamium  of  Spenser 
(i59j),tl>oiigh  be  has  found  no  unworthy  rivals  in  Ben  Jonson, 
Donne  and  (Juarles.  At  the  close  of  h  Ucmciam  Tennyson 
has  appended  A  poem,  on  the  nuptials  of  his  slater,  which  ia 

BPITHBLIAL,  EHOOTHEUAt  and  OUNDDUR  TtSSDBS, 

in  anatomy.  Every  surface  of  the  body  which  may  come  into 
^^_.  conlicl  with  foreign  substances  Is  covered  with  a 
^  protecting  layer  of  cells  closely  bound  to  one  aniMher 


Apollinark 

Ihalamia  in 
by  Buchanan, 


ilirely  of  cells  di 


xtly  d( 


glands,  and  the  hairs,  nails,  &c.  The  q>ithelial  cells  pogaea 
typical  microscopical  characters  which  enable  them  to  be  readily 
diitingutshed  from  all  others,  Thus  the  cell  outline  is  clearly 
marked,  (he  nucleus  large  and  spherical  or  ellipscidal.  Tl» 
protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  usually  large  in  amount  and  often 

The  individual  cells  forming  an  epithelial  membrane  are 
classified  according  to  their  ahape.    Thua  we  find  fitUtntd,  or 


Many  of  the  membranes  formed  by 
these  ceils  are  only  one  cell  thick,  u  for  instance  is  the  case  fc 
the  major  part  of  the  afimentary  anal.  In  other  instances  Ih 
epithelial  membrane  may  coniisi  of  a  number  of  layers  of  cell; 
as  iu  tbe  cnse  of  the  epidermis  of  the  skin.  Considering  In  it 
Gist  place  those  membranes  of  whfch  the  cclli  are  in  a  singi 

I.  Columnar  Epilheiiuni  {figs,  r  and  1).— This  variety  covei 
(Be  main  part  of  the  intestinal  tract,  i.i.  from  the  end  of  ll 
oesophagus  to  theeommencemenl  of  the  rectum.  It  is  also  foun 
lining  ihe  ducts  of  many  glands.  In  a  highly  typical  form  it 
found  covering  tbe  villi  of  the  smaU  ii 
lestine  (Sg.  1).  Tbe  exterofll  layer  of 
cell  is  commonly  modified  to  form  a 
showing  a  number  of  vely 


radially  arranged  lines,  which  are  probably  the  expressIoD  of 
very  minute  tubular  perforalioDS  through  the  membrane. 

The  close  apposition  of  these  cells  to  form  a  dosed  membrane 
is  well  seen  when  a  surface  covered  by  them  is  eiamjncd  from 
above  (fig.  3).  The  aorf  aces  of  the  cells  are  then  seen  to  form  > 
mosaic,  each  cell  area  having  a  polyhedral  shape. 

1.  Cabicol  E^thiHMM.-~1h'a  diSeis  from  the  former  In  that 
Ihe  cells  are  less  in  height.  It  'a  loaoi  in  many  ^nds  and  duett 
(e.;.  Ihe  kidney),  in  the  middle  ear,  choroid  plciuMS  of  the 
brain,  be. 

3.  SqMOmimj  m  FlatUned  Epilkdimn  (fig.  4).— In  this  variety 

tbe  cell  is  flattened,  very  thin  and  irregular  in  outline.    It  occura 

■s   the   covering  epithelium   of   the 

alveoli  of   the  lung,  of  Ibe  k 


The  a 


cells  of  a  stratified  cpi- 

t    tbelium  are  also  of  this  lype  (fig.  4)- 

}    Closelyresemblingtheseccllsare those 

known  u  endoibelial  (see  laUr). 

I.  Ciiialed    E^UktlmM   (fig.   5).- 


The  s 


I   cells 
ly  epithelial 


monly    the    cetls  Ti 
are  cdumnai,  but 
other  shapes  are  also  found.    During  life  the  1 

or  other  material  on  the  surface  in  one  d 
membrane  or  lube  lined  by  audi  epitheli 
lining  the  trachea,  bnocbi,  put*  of  the  Da* 
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alerat,  otMucI,  vu  dcfetan,  ejddidyndi,  ■  portloii  at  tbc  nnil 

(ubulc,  ftc. 
Id  the  inUum  oi  loot  oUs  there  nuy  be  but  ■  lingle  pmn* 

from  the  eipcwd  nrface  of  the  cell,  and  then  the  proccs  ii 

UHiaDy  of  Urge  liu  and  length.    It  ii  then  kooirn  ai  a  jlapiUiiiii. 

Eucb  ceUi  an  commoD  anKini  the  aurlacc  celli  Of  mMsy  of  the 

rimple  animal  oiganUnii. 
When  the  cells  of  aa  eplthelitd  nirface  ate  anansed  tevcnl 

Uyen  deep,  we  an  again  disdngnish  vuloiu  typea:— 

1.  SbaliJM  EfiMium  (Sis.  6  tod  j),— TM*  i>  foond  in  ihe 

q^diinn  of  the  akin  and  ol  many  mucou*  menbranea  (mouth, 
oesaphago),    icclmo,     conjunctiva, 
vagina,  Sc).    Hentheiuila 
tit  very  much  flatie 
epitbcUuin),    Ibo«  ol   the 
layer  are  polyhedral  (  -'-'--- 


»t  layer 


s  lype  of  epithdiuDi  ii  loood 
*  covering  lurfacea  comraoidy  eiposni 
to  friction.  The  aurfacc  may  be  dry 
■a  In  the  ikin,  or  man,  (.(.  the 
noath.  The  aurfuc  celli  an  con- 
Itanlly  bdng  rubbed  a£i,  and  an 
IkcB  RpUced  by  new  cells  growing 
up  from  below.-  Hence  the  deepest 
Uyer,  that  oeanat  the  blood  supply, 
ia  a  formative  layer,  and  In  lucccs- 
tive  stages  from  this  we  csn  trace 
the  giidual  transformation  of  these 
protoplasmic  cells  into  Kniy  cells, 
which  no  longer  show  any  ligD  of 
being  alive.  In  the  tnotst  mucous 
lurCaces  ihe  number  ol  cells  fonn- 
JDg  the  epithelial  layer  l>  usually 
much  smaller  than  in  >  dry  atialified 
epitbeUura. 

1  Slralifed  Ctiialti  EpilkiUum.^ 

td  Eplihd-   In  this  variety  the  supcificiil  ceUs 

junj  iiwu  u>«  Skin.         tfe  rjii»^*f*  uid  cotunnaT,  betAeen 

f,'n!!^^lJd5rtcSe%lls.  ioim  <»Hs  and  the  lowest  cells  are 

(,  Stntum  panilOMBU         ~-u~i    — ■>->     ti...    .^_ 
.HornyaS.. 
J,  Squamous  h«nv  cella 
defeieni  and  the   . 

._..if  £filjUiWM(fig.8).— Tbisvailelyafepilhelii, 
ig  the  bladder,  and  the  appearance  olucrvcd  depends 
•■  (Hided  sutc  ol  (he  bladder  ' — 
which      the    preparalum 
]  made.    If  the  bladder  wu 
I     I/-  ^  M I        V--^/-      V  M»t*«d  the  form  seen  in  £g. 
10(-P1    A '^  IO/G>  '**•'»*'-    Tie  epitheUum 
,   f\  /\  /\     A     A      /    three  or  more  layers,  the  super- 
UQI /oYo]  /o\/o\/     ficial  one  bdng  very 


cuUnl    01    pyiamidaL    ' 


;   pani   ol 


istic    The  cells  are  cubical  ai 


_  .— TrmnAional  Bplthd-  fit  over  the  rounded  ends  ol  the 
lum  EiQni  the  Uiisary  Bladder,  ceils  of  the  next  layer.  These 
■howini  the  ouiliaesij  (he  cells  ,^  peanhaped,  Ihe  pc^U  of 
'^^-  the  peai  nstingon  the  bav- 

nent  mcmbnne.  Between  the  bases  of  these  cells  lie  tliose 
of  the  lowermost  Uyer,  These  sre  irregularly  columnar.  If 
Ihe  bladdei  b  ditfended  before  the  preiiantioa  h  made,  the 
cdb  an  then  foutvl  lUeldied  out  traBsvemjy.  This  is  c^Mcially 
Ihe  case  with  the  nrface  cdb,  wbidi  nuy  then  become  very 
Saltened. 

Con^dcring  cpitbcUum  bom  At  point  of  view  ot  function, 
It  may  be  cluiified  as  pKnoaive,  absorDtive  or  secretory.    It 
X  Bpedal  outgmwtlis  fur 


cdb  many  cbeminl  nibHataceawUch  bulkMetlM  utan  ollkb 
work,  (.; .  fat  droplets,  granule*  of  vaitous  kinds,  protein,  mgdn, 
watery  glaBulcs,  glycogen,  Ac  In  a  tyiHcal  abseeblng  ctt 
granules  of  mslirial  being  absorbed  may  be  seen.  A  leaitlnl 
cell  of  normal  type  forming  specific  substances  stores  these  bt  Its 
interior  datlt  wanted,  e.g.  fat  as  In  sebaceous  and  mamnuuy 
glanda,  ferment  pncunon  (lalivaiy,  pistric  ^anda,  ftc),  and 
various  -ooetory  substances,  as  in  the  renal  ep' ' 
Initially  the  epithelium  ccU  might  have  all  tboe  fs 


E  that  work  docs  not  require  the  cd  to  be  at  ths 
t  other  work  ihb  b  Indispeniable,  and  hence 
■  limited  theM  of  the  loniet  cUigaj 


typically  in 


the  mf  ace  bi 

deqxcparta.  TUsis 
excretory  «Ds,  which  usually  lie 
tKiow  me  sunace  on  to  wnich  they  pom  iheiT  eectilions.  LI  th* 
secretion  nquired  at  any  one  point  Is  considerable,  then  Uw 
■ecnting  cells  are  nuraenus  in  proportion  and  a  typical  gland  is 
formed.  TbesccretionbibeDconductcdlothesuiiacebyadact, 
and  this  duct  is  also  lined  with  epithelium. 

Oaitdidar  Tiitua. — Every  gland  is  formed  by  an  Ingrowth 
from  an  epithelia]  suriace-    This  ingrowth  may  from  Ihe  b^i^ 
nlng  possess  a  tubular  structure,  bvl  Id  other  instancea      o^Mtb 
may  start  as  a  solid  colnmn  of  ceils  whldi  subsequently 
becomes  tubulated.    Asgrowthproceeds,  the  column  of  cdls  may 
divide  or  give  off  offdtoots,  in  mbicli  case  a  compound  gl«wH  ^ 
formed.    Jn  many  ^ands  the  number  of 
branches  Is  limited,  In  others  (labvaty, 
pancreas)  a  very  large  stniciure  is  finally 
formed    by   npcated   growth   and   sub- 
diviuon.    As   a   rule    the    branches   do 
not  unite  with  one  anoiher,  but  is  one 
instance,  the  liver,  this  does  occur  wbea 
a  reticulsted  compound   gland   ia  prt>- 
duced.    In  compound  glands  the  laon 
typicsl  or  lecntory  epithelium  is  found, 
faming  the  terminal  portion  of  each 
branch,  and  the  uniting  portloDs  form 
duB9  and  an  lined  with  a  leaa  mrwtiSjJ 
type  of  epilhdid  cell. 

Glands  are  classified  acowding  to  their  _ 

■hape.    If  the  gland  retaioi  lu  shape  as      " j-t!;    fSS" 
a  lube  throughout  It  is  tenned  a  l»lmla,  Kli   of    «IrSKfc 
gland, simple  lubuUiifthereisnodiTitioa  gUndi  of  (be  itoaach 
(latgcintesIinc),uinpHiuf  tubulir  (fig.  9)  oftbedeg. 
if    branching  occurs  (pyloric  ^ands  of 
itanuch).    In  the  simple  tubular  glands  the  gland  may  be  ocnlcd 
without  losing  ita  lubular  form,  i.f.  in  sweat  flaudt.    Id  tlia 
KODnd  main  variety  of  gland  Ihe  secretory  portion  b  enlarged 
and  the  lumen  variously  increased  in  ska. 
Theec  an  termed  aheoiar  or  xacadof  fi»n^* 
They  are  again  subdivided  inio  simple  or 
con^uund  alveolar  ^ands,  as  in  the  ase 
' (fig-  10).    A  fnrtber 


__      it.-A     Con. 
the  KHiad  Alveulat  Glutd. 

un-  One  ti  the   teminal 


Pro.  to^A  Tubulo^dvnlar  Gland. 

>iiF  of  the  mucous  HUvary  (Lsiidsof  the 
Id...  On  the  left  tbf     '     ■■     -  "- 

olded  to  show  tlidr  , ^ — _- 

sent,     d.  Small  duct  of  gland  Kib- 
dividlBE  lao  bDncbM:    *,  /  and  f. 


divldlBE  iao 

termisaJ  tubul 


rahmli  c'glud. 


onplicalioD  in  the  case  of  the  alveolar  ^anda  may  ocoar  te 
be  form  of  still  smaller  alccular  divcrticuli  growing  out  liBn 
heiDainsBCCu1i(fig.ii).      These  an  lermed  stMaJi. 
The  typical  MCMoiy  cdb  of  the  gludi  art  tomd  Btdos  Om 
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teminal  portkAs  of  tbe  mnrfficitlofis  and  extend  upwards  to 
varying  <fegrees.  X^us  in  a  typical  acinous  glanci  the  cells  are 
restricted  to  the  final  alvcolL  The  remaining  tubes  are  to  be 
ooitfideied  mainly  as  ducts.  In  tubulo-alveolar  glands  the 
secreting  epithelium  lines  tlM  alveus  as  well  as  the  terminal 
tubule. 

The  gland  celbaro  an  placed  upon  a  basement  membrane.  In 
many  instances  tUs  membraae  te  formed  of  very  thin  flattened 
cells,  in  other  i«ftf"''^  it  is  apparently  a  hdmogeaeous  mem* 
brane  and  according  to  some  observers  is  simply  a  modified  part 
of  the  basal  surface  of  the  cell,  wlule  according  to  oChets  it  is  a 
definite  structue  distinct  from  the  epithelium. 

In  the  secretory  portion  of  the  gland  and  in  the  smaller  ducts 
the  epithelial  li^er  is  one  cell  thick  only.  In  the  larger  ducts 
there  are  two  layers  <rf  cells,  bat  even  here  thoaurfacecell  usually 
extends  hy  a  thinned-out  stalk  down  to  the  basement  membrane. 

The  d^ailed  characters  of  tbe  epithelium  of  the  different 
glands  of  the  body  are  given  in  separate  articles  (see  Aumentaky 
(Camai,  ice.).  It  win  be  sufficent  here  to' give  the  more  general 
characters  possessed  by  these  ceOs.  They  are  cubical  or  conical 
cdls  with  distinct  oval  nuclei  and  grsaukr  protoplasm.  Within 
the  protoplasm  is  accumulated  a  large  number  of  spherical 
granules  arranged  in  diverse  manners  in  different  cdls.  The 
granules  vary  much  in  siae  in  different  glandsi  and  in  chemical 
composition,  but  in  all  cases  represoit  a  store  of  material  ready 
to  be  discharged  from  the  cell  as  its  secretion.  Hence  the  general 
appearance  of  the  cell  is  found  to  vary  according  to  the  previous 
de^ee  of  activity  cHf  the  cefl.  If  it  has  been  at  rest  f<v  some  time 
the  ceB  fimlfrfpy  very  many  granules  which  swell  it  out  and 
increase  its  sise.  The  nucleus  is  then  largely  hidden  by  the 
graxraks.  In  the  opposite  condition,  i^.  when  tbe  cell  has  been 
active^  secreting,  the  fNDotoplasm  is  much  clearer,  the  nucleus 
obvkins  and  the  cdl  shrunken  in  sise,  all  these  changes  being 
doe  to  tbe  extmskm  of  the  granules. 

Budalkdiinn  and  Mesotkelium. — Lining  tbe  blood  vessels, 


lymph  vessels  and  ]^anph  ^Mtoes  are  found  flattened  cells  apposed 
to  one  anoth«  by  their  edges  to  form  an  extremely 
thin  membrane.  These  ceUb  are  developed  from  the 
middle  embryonic  layer  and  are  termed  endothelium. 
A  very  similar  type  of  cells  is  also  found,  formed  into 
a  very  thin  continaoos  sheet,  lining  tbe  body-cavity,  ue.  pleural 
pericardial  and  peritoneal  cavities.  These  ceils  develop  from 
that  portion  of  the  jnesoderm  known  as  the  mesothelium,  and 
are  therefore  frequently  termed  mesothelial,  though  by  many 
they  are  also  included  as  endothelial  cells. 

A  mesothelial  cdl  is  very  flattened,  thus  resembling  a  squamous 
epithe&d  celL    It  possesses  a  protoplasm  with  faint  granules 

and  an  oval  or  round  nucleus  (fig.  la). 
,The  outline  oi  tbe  cell  is  irregular!^ 
pdyhedral,  and  the  borders  may  be 
I  finely  serrated.  The  cells  are  united 
to  one  another  by  an  intercellular 
coneot  substance  whidi,  however,  is 
very  scanty  in  amount,  but  can  be 
made  apparent  by  staining  with  silver 
mtttte  when  the  appearance  repro- 
duced in  the  figure  is  seen.  By  being 
thus  united  together,  tbe  cells  form 
a  continuous  layer.  This  layer  ^is 
pierced  by  a  number  of  small  open- 
ings, known  as  stomata,  which  bring 
closed.  The  light  band  the  cavity  into  direct  communication 
u"H  l^  fS?^^^  ^  '"th  lymph  spaces  or  vesseb  lying 
lymphatic.  (After  Klein.)    beneath  the  membrane.    ThestomaU 

are  surrounded  by  a  special  layer  of  cubical  and  granular  cells. 
Through  these  stomata  ffuids  and  other  materials  present  in  the 
body-cavity  can  be  removed  into  the  lymph  spaces. 

Bndotkefkl  membrane*  (fig.  13)  are  quite  similar  in  structure 
to  mcsotheliaL  They  are  usually  elongated  cells  of  irregular 
outline  and  serrated  borders. 

By  means  of  endothelial  or  mesothelial  membranes  the 
twfam  of  the  parts  covered  by  them  are  rendered  very  smooth. 


.  Fig.  13.— Mesothelial 
Cells  f<Mimn2  the  Peri- 
tonealScrousMembrane. 
Three  stomata  are  teen 
surrounded  by  cubical 
cells.     One  of  these  is 


Fig.  13.  —  Endothelial 
Cells  from  the  Interior  of 
an  Artery. 


so  that  movement  over  tbe  surface  is  greatly  facilitated.  Thus 
the  abdominal  organs  can  glide  easily  over  one  another  within 
the  peritoneal  cavity;  the  blood  or  lynph  experiences  the  least 
amount  of  friction ;  or  again  the  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimnn^ 
between  a  tendon  and  its  sheath  or 
in  the  joint  cavities.  The  cells  form- 
ing these  membranes  also  possess 
further  physiological  pn^>erties. 
Thus  it  is  most  probable  that  they 
pby  an  acrive  part  in  the  blood 
c^^Uaries  in  tiansmittmg  snhstanoes 
from  the  blood  into  the  tissue  qtaoes, 
or  conversely  in  precventing  the  passage  of  materiak  from  blooil 
to  tisBiiie  space  or  from  tissue  space  to  blood.  Hence  the  fluid 
of  the  blood  and  that  of  the  tissue  space  need  not  be  of  the  same 
chemical' composition.  (T.  Q.  Ba.) 

EPnOMB  (Gr.  eirtre^,  from  kwirkiiPtiP,  to  cut  short),  an 
abridgment,  abstract  or  summary  giving  the  salient  points  of  a 
book,  law  case,  &c,  a  short  and  concise  account  of  any  particular 
subject  or  event.  By  transference  c^tftnas  is  also  used  to  expresa 
the  representation  of  a  larger  thing,  concrete  or  abstract,  repro- 
duced in  miniature.  Thus  St  Mark's  was  called  by  Ruskin  the 
'*  epitome  el  Venice,"  as  it  embracea  examples  of  aU  the  perioda 
of  architecture  from  the  loth  to  the  19th  centuries. 

EPOCH  (Gr.  efox4r  holding  in  suspense,  a  pause,  from 
Mxtuff  to  hold  up,  to  stop),  a  tenn  for  a  stated  period  of  time» 
and  so  used  of  a  date  accepted  as  the  starting-point  of  an  era 
or  of  a  new  period  in  chronology,  auch  as  the  birth  of  Christ« 
It  is  hence  transferred  to  a  period  which  marks  a  great  change, 
whether  in  the  history  of  a  country  or  a  science,  such  as  agreat 
discovery  or  invention.  Thus  an  event  may  be  spoken  of  as 
"  epoch-making."  The  word  is  also  used,  synonymously  with 
"  period,"  for  any  space  of  time  marked  by  a  distinctive  con- 
dition or  by  a  paiticular  series  of  events. 

In  astronomy  the  word  is  used  for  a  moment  from  which  time 
is  measured,  or  at  which  a  definite  positioB  of  a  body  or  a  definite 
relation  of  two  bodies  occurs.  For  example,  the  position  of  a 
body  moving  in  an  orbit  cannot  be  determined  unless  its  position 
at  some  given  time  is  known.  The  given  time  is  then  the  epoch ; 
but  the  term  is  often  applied  to  the  mean  longitude  of  the  body 
at  the  given  time. 

EPODB,  in  verse,  the  third  part  in  aft  ode,  which  followed  tha 
strophe  and  the  antistrophe,  and  completed  the  movement; 
it  was  called  twifSig  mploBos  by  the  Greeks.  At  a  certain 
moment  the  choirs,  which  had  chanted  to  right  of  the  altar  or 
stage  and  then  to  left  of  it,  combined  and  sang  in  unison,  or 
permitted  the  coryphaeus  to  sing  for  them  all,  standing  in  the 
centre.  When,  with  the  appearsnce  of  Stesichorus  and  the 
evolution  of  choral  lyric,  a  learned  and  artMcial  kind  of  poetry 
began  to  be  cultivated  in  Greece,  a  new  form,  tbe  tUot  lw(fBu(o¥, 
or  epode-song,  came  into  existence.  It  consisted  of  a  verse  of 
trimeter  iambic,  followed  by  a  dimeter  iambic,  and  it  is  reported 
that,  although  the  epode  was  carried  to  its  highest  perfection  by 
Stesichoru^  an  earlier  poet,  Acchilochus,  was  really  the  inventor 
of  this  form.  The  epode  soon  took  a  firm  f^ce  in  choral  poetry, 
which  it  k)6t  when  that  branch  of  literatxire  dediaed.  But  it 
extended  beyond  the  ode,  and  in  the  eady  dramatists  we  find 
numerous  examines  of  mono^goes  and  dislogues  framed  on  the 
epodical  system.  In  Latin  poetry  the  epode  was  cultivated,  in 
consdoua  archaism,  both  as  a  part  of  the  ode  and  as  an  inde« 
pendent  branch  pi  poetry.  Of  the  former  class»  the  epithalamia 
of  CatuUus,  foundeid  on  an  imitation  of  Pindar,  present  us  with 
examples  of  strophe,  antistrophe  and  epode;  and  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  celebrated  ode  of  Horace  beginning  Qmem 
virum  out  ktroa  lyra  vel  acri,  possesses  this  triple  character. 
But  the  word  is  now  mainly  familiar  from  an  experiment  of 
Horace  in  the  second  class,  for  he  entitled  htt  fifth  book 
of  odes  Bpodon  liber  or  the  Book  of  Epodfes.  He  says  in 
the  course  of  these  poems,  that  in  composing  them  he  was 
introducing  a  new  form,  at  least  in  Latin  ]iteraturc>  and  that 
he  was  imitating  the  effect  of  the  iambic  distichs  invented  by 
Archilochus.    Accordingly  we  find  the  first  ten  of  these  epodea 
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composed  in  Alteriuile  verses  ci  iambic  trimeter  and  iambic 

dimeter,  tlius:^- 

"  At  o  Deonun  qnicquid  in  ooelo  regit 
Terras  et  hununum  genus." 

In  tlie  seven  remaining  qpodes  Horace  has  diversified  the 
measures,  while  retaining  the  general  character  of  tlie  distich. 
This  group  of  poems  belongs  in  the  main  to  the  early  youth  of  the 
poet,  and  displays  a  truculence  and  a  controversial  heat  which 
are  absent  from  his  more  mature  writings.  As  he  was  imitating 
Archilochus  in  form,  he  believed  himself  justified,  no  doubt,  In 
repeating  the  sarcastic  violence  of  his  ferce  modeL  The  curious 
thing  is  that  these  particular  poems  of  Horace,  which  are  really 
short  lyrical  satires,  have  appropriated  almost  exclusively  the 
name  of  epodes,  although  they  bear  little  enough  resemblance 
to  the  genuine  epode  of  early  Greek  literature. 

BPONA,  a  goddess  of  horses,  asses  and  mules,  worshipped 
by  the  Romans,  though  of  foreign,  probably  Gallic,  origin.  The 
majority  of  inscriptions  and  images  bearing  her  name  have  been 
found  In  Gaul,  Germany  and  the  Danube  countries;  of  the 
few  that  occur  in  Rome  itself  most  were  exhumed  on  the  site  of 
the  barracks  of  the  tquites  singularts,  a  foreign  imperial  body- 
guard  mainly  recruited  from  the  Batavians.  Her  name  does  not 
appear  in  Tertullian's  list  of  the  indigeies  di,  and  Juvenal  con- 
trasts her  worship  unfavourably  with  the  old  Roman  Noma 
ifluaL  Her  cult  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  before 
imperial  times,  when  she  is  often  called  Augusta  and  invoked 
on  behalf  of  the  emperor  and  the  imperial  house.  Her  chief 
function,  however,  was  to  see  that  the  beasts  of  burden  were 
duly  fed,  and  to  protect  them  against  accidents  and  maUcious 
influence.  In  the  countries  in  which  the  worship  of  Epona  was 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  it  was  a  common  belief  that  certain 
beings  were  in  the  habit  of  casting  a  spell  over  stables  during 
the  night.  The  Romans  lued  to  place  the  image  of  the  goddess, 
crowned  with  flowers  on  festive  occasions,  in  a  sort  of  ^rine  in 
the  centre  of  the  architrave  of  the  stable.  In  art  she  is  generally 
represented  seated,  with  her  hand  on  the  head  of  the  accompany- 
ing horse  or  animal. 

See  Tertutlian,  Apol.  16;  jfavenal  viiL  157;  Prudentius,  Apotk, 
igij;  Apuleiua,  Mttam.  iit.  27:  articles  in  Dkuvmbcrg  and  Saglio's 
DkL  dis  anUquUU  and  Pauly-Wissowa's  RsaUucyclopadU, 

EPONYMOUS,  that  which  gives  a  name  to  anything  (Gr. 
kmbwiiM^  from  (Sm^mi,  a  nanae),  a  term  e^>ecially  applied  to  the 
mythical  or  semi-mythical  penonages,  heroes,  deities,  &c.  from 
whom  a  country  or  dty  took  its  name.  Thus  Pelops  is  the  giver 
of  the  name  to  the  F^oponnese.  At  Athens  the  chief  archoi 
of  the  year  was  known  as  the  ipxfof  hritfvyMt  as  the  jrear  was 
known  by  his  name.  There  was  a  similar  official  in  andent 
Assyria.  In  ancient  times,  as  in  historical  and  modem  cases, 
i  country  or  a  city  has  been  named  after  a  real  personage,  but 
in  many  cases  the  person  has  been  invented  to  account  for  the 
name. 

BPPIMO»  a  market  town  in  the  Epptng  parliamentary  diviston 
of  Essex,  England,  17  m.  N.N.E.  from  London  by  a  branch 
of  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901); 
3789.  The  town  lies  high  and  picturesquely,  at  the  northern 
Outskirts  of  Epping  Forest.  The  modem  church  of  St  John 
Che  Baptist  replaces  the  old  parish  church  of  All  Saints  in  the 
village  of  Epping  Upland  3  m.  N.W.  This  is  in  part  Norman. 
There  is  considersble  tnde  in  butter,  cheese  and  sausages. 

Epping  Forest  forms  par«  of  the  ancient  Waltham  Forest, 
which  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  county.  All  the  "London 
Basin,"  within  wfakh  the  Forest  lies,  was  densely  wooded. 
The  Forest  became  one  of  the  commonable  lands  of  Royal 
Chases  or  hunting-gnmnds^  It  was  threatened  with  total 
disafforestation,  when  under  the  Epping  Forest  Act  of  1871  a 
board  of  commissknMcs  was  appointed  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  the  lands.  The  corporation  of  the  dty  of  London  then 
acquired  the  frediold  interest  of  waste  land  belonging  to  the  lords 
of  the  manor,  and  finally  secured  5559}  acresv  magnificently 
timbered,  to  the  use  of  the  public  for  ever,  Uie  tract  being 
declared  open  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1882.  The  Andent  Court 
of  Vfrderefs  was  also  revived,  onnsistim  oH  an  hereditary  lord 


warden  together  with  lour  verdeRss  elected  by  iifeholdcnof  thft 
county.  The  present  forest  lies  between  the  valleys  of  the  Rod!  ng 
and  the  Lea,  and  extends  southward  from  Epping  to  the  vidniiy 
of  Woodford  and  Walihamstow,  a  distance  of  about  7  m.  It  is 
readily  accessible  from  the  villages  on  its  outskirts,  such  as 
Woodford,  Chingford  and  Lough  ton,  which  arc  served  by  branches 
of  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  These  are  centres  of  residential 
districts,  and,  especially  on.  public  holidays  in  the  summer« 
receive  large  numbers  of  visitors. 

EPPSt  the  name  of  an  English  family,  well  known  in  commerce 
and  medicine.  In  the  second  half  of  the  x8th  century  they  had 
been  settled  near  Ashford,  Kent,  for  some  generations,  rlsiming 
descent  &om  an  equerry  of  Clttrles  II.,  but  were  reduced  in 
drcumstanoes,  when  JottN  E^jps  rose  to  pro^>erity  as  a  provision 
merchant  in  London,  and  restored  the  family  fortunes.  He 
had  four  sons,  of  wham  John  Epps  (1805*1869),  Georg9 
Napoleon  Epps  (1811-1874)1  ft^d  Jamxs  Epps  (1821-1007) 
were  notable  men  of  their  day,  the  two  former  as  prominent 
doctors  who  were  ardent  converts  to  homoeopathy,  and  James 
as  a  homoeopathic  chemist  and  the  founder  of  the  great  oocoi^ 
business  associated  with  his  namei  Among  Dr  G.  N.  Epps's 
children  were  Dr  WashingtonEpps,  a  well-known  homoeopathist. 
Lady  Alma-Tadema,  and  Mrs  Edmund  Gossc^ 

^aiUBSHIL  (CisPAiMESNiL  or  £pk£u£nil).  JBAK  JACQUES 
DUVAL  D^  (1745-1794),  French  magistrate  and  politician,  was 
bom  in  India  on  the  5th  of  December  1745  at  Pondicherry,  his 
father  bdng  a  cdkague  of  Duplcix.  Returning  to  France  in 
1750  he  was  educated  in  Paris  for  the  law,  and  became  in  1775 
conseilUr  m  the  parlement  of  Paris,  where hesoon distinguished 
himself  by  his  aealous  defence  of  its  ri^ts  against  the  royal 
prerogative.  He  showed  bitter  enmity  to  Maiie  Antoinette  iii 
the  matter  of  the  diamond  necklace,  and  on  the  X9th  of  November 
1787  he  was  the  spokesman  of  the  paripraent  in  demanding  the 
convocation  of  the  states-generaL  When  the  conrt  retaliated 
by  an  edict  dq>riving  the  parlement  of  its  functions,  l^>r6nieSnll 
bribed  the  printers  to  supply  him  with  a  copy  before  its  pto^ 
mulgation,  and  this  he  read  to  the  assembled  parlement  A 
royal  officer  was  sent  to  the  palais  de  justice  to  arrest  £pr68Besiiil 
and  his  chief  supporter  (k>»lard  de  Montsabert^  but  the  pariement 
(Sth  of  May  1788)  declared  that  they  were  all  £pe6mesnils,  and 
the  arrest  was  only  effected  on  the  next  d^  on  the  volontarir 
surrender  of  the  two  members.  After  four  months'  iapiiBoiuiefil 
on  the  island  of  Ste  Marguerite,  Epr^nwuil  found  himself  a 
popular  hero,  and  was  returned  to  the  states-geoenl  as  deputy 
of  the  nobility  of  the  outlying  districts  of  Paris.  But  with  the 
rapid  advance  towards  revolution  his  views  chan^odi  in  ld» 
RifiexioHS  impartinUs  .  .  .  (January  1789)  he  defended  Um 
monarchy,  and  he  led  the  party  among  the  nobility  that  refus^ 
to  meet  with  the  third  estate  until  summoned  to  do  so  by  royal 
command.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  opposed  every 
step  towards  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy.  After  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  fury  of  the  Parisian  populsce  in  July  1791  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Abbaye,  but  was  set  at  liberty  before  the 
September  massacres.  In  Sq>tember  1793,  however,  he  was 
arrested  at  Le  Havre,  taken  to  Paris,  and  denounced  to  the 
Convention  as  an  agent  of  Pitt.  He  was  brought  to  trial  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  on  the  sist  of  April  1794,  and  was 
guillotined  the  next  day. 

D'fipr^mesnirs  speeches  were  collected  !n  a  small  volume  in  1833. 
See  also  H.  Carr6,  Vn  PricvrHur  tmamtdeiU  dt  la  RholtUum  (Paris. 
>897X 

EPSOM » a  nurkeC  town  in  the  Epsom  parliamentary  divisioD 
of  Surrey,  England,  14  m.  S.W.  by  S.  of  London  Bridge.  Pop. 
of  urban  district  (1901),  10,915.  It  is  served  by  the  London  ft 
South- Western  and  the  London,  Brighton  8t  South  Cosst  railway«y 
and  on  the  racecourM  on  the  -neighboturifig  Downs  there  is  s 
station  (Tattenfaam  Comer)  of  the  Sovth^Eastem  Ar  Chatbaaa 
railwi^.  The  peindpal  bsSlding  js  the  parish  church  of  St 
Martin,  a  good  example  of  modern  Gothic,  the  interior  of  wUck 
contains  some  fine  sculptures  by  Flaxman  and  Chantrey.  Epson 
(a  contraction  of  Ebbisham,  still  the  name  of  the  manor)  first 
came  into  notice  when  mineral  springs  were  discovcfed  tkm% 
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«JmA  i4l8.i  For  tont'Umt  after  Ufeir  diioovtry  the  town 
cnjpyed  a  vonderful  degree  of  prosperity.  After  the  Restoration 
it  was  often  visited  by  Charles  II.,  and  when  Queen  Anne  came 
to  the  throne,  her  husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  made 
k  bis  frequent  resort.  Epsom  gradually  lost  its  celebrity  as  a 
«pa,  but  the  annual  races  held  on  its  downs  arrested  the  decay 
of  the  town.  Races  a{^)ear  to  have  been  established  here  as 
oarly  as  James  I's  residence  at  Nonsuch,  but  they  did  not  assume, 
a  perm^gnent  character  untii  1730.  The  prindpal  races— the 
Derby  and  Oaks-^are  named  after  one  of  the  earls  of  Derby 
and  his  seat,  the  Oaks,  which  Is  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
latter  race  was  established  in  1 779,  and  the  former  in  the  following 
year.  The  spring  races  are  held  on  a  Thursday  and  Friday 
towards  the  dose  of  April;  and  the  great  Epsom  meeting  takes 
place  on  the  Tuesday  and  three  foUowing  days  immeduitely 
before  Whitsuntide,— the  Derby  on  the  Wednesday,  and  the 
Oaks  on  the  Friday  (see  Hosse-Racug).  The  grand  sUnd 
was  erected  in  1829,  and  subsequently  enlarged;  and  there 
are  numerous  training  stables  in  the  vicinity.  Close  to  the  town 
are  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  Royal  Medical  Benevolent 
College,  commonly  called  Epsom  College,  founded  in  1855. 
Scholars  on  the  foundation  must  bo  the  sons  of  medical  men, 
but  in  other  reelects  the  school  is  open^  In  the  ndghboudiood 
is  the  Durdans,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Rosebery. 

nPSOK  SALTS,  heptohydrated  magnesium  sulphate, 
MgS04'7HsO,  (he  magnmi  suifhas  of  pharmacy  (Oer.  BilUr- 
saU).  It  occurs  dissolved  in  sea  water  and  in  most  mineral 
waters*  especially  in  those  at  Epsom  (from  which  pUce  it  takes  its 
sami^,  S^dlits,  Saidschutz  and  Pulhia.  It  also  occurs  in  nature 
in  fibrous  excrescences,  constituting  the  minoral  cpsomite  or 
hair-salt;  and  as  compact  masses  (rdchardite),  as  in  the  Stassfurt 
mines.  It  is  also  foimd  associated  with  limestone,  as  in  the 
-Mammoth  Caves,  Kentucky,  and  with  gjrpsum,  as  atMontmartre. 
Epsom  salts  crystallizes  in  the  orthorfaombic  system,  being 
isomorphous  with  the  corre^x>ndIng  zinc  and  nickd  sulphates, 
and  also  with  magnesinin  chromate.  Occasionally  monodim'c 
crystals  are  obtained  by  crystallizing  from  a  strong  solution. 
It  is  used  in  the  arts  for  weighting  cotton  fabrics,  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  do ver  hay  in  agriculture,  and  in  dyeing.  In  medidne 
it  is  frequently  employed  as  a  hydragogue  purgative,  specially 
valuable  in  febrile  diseasps,  in  congestion  of  the  portal  system, 
and  in  the  obstinate  constipation  of  painters'  colic.  In  the  last 
case  it  is  combined  with  potassium  iodide,  the  twp  salts  bdng 
exceedingly  effective  in  causing  the  elimination  of  lead  from  the 
system.  It  is  also  very  useful  as  a  supplement  to  mercury, 
which  needs  a  saline  aperient  to  complete  its  action.  The  siUt 
should  be  given  a  few  hours  after  the  mercury,  eg.  in  the  eariy 
morning,  the  merciuy  having  been  given  at  night.  It  possesses 
the  advantage  of  ezerdsing  but  little  irritant  effect  upon  the 
bowels.  Its  nauseous  bitter  taste  may  to  some  extent  be  con- 
cealed by  acidifying  the  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
and  in  some  cases  where  full  doses  have  failed  the  repeated 
administration  of  small  ones  has  proved  effectiud. 

For  the  manufacture  of  Epsom  nits  and  for  other  hydrated 
magnesium  sulphates  see  Magnesium. 

EQUATION  (from  Lat.  aequaiiOf  aequare^  to  equalize),  an 
expression  or  statement  of  the  equality  of  two  quantities. 
Mathematical  equivalence  is  denoted  by  the  sign  » ,  a  symbol 
invented  by  Robert  Recorde  (1510-1558),  who  considered  that 
nothing  could  be  more  equal  than  two  equal  and  paralld  straight 
lines.  An  equation  states  an  equality  existing  between  two 
classes  of  quantities,  distinguished  as  known  and  unknown; 
these  correspond  to  the  data  of  a  problem  and  the  thing  sought. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  mathematician  to  state  the  unknowns 
separately  in  terms  of  the  knowns;  this  is  called  solving  the 
equation,  and  the  values  of  the  unknowns  so  obtained  are  called 
the  roots  or  solutions.  The  unknowns  are  usually  denoted  by 
the  terminal  letters, . . .  x,  y,  s,  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  knowns 
are  either  actual  numbers  of  are  represented  by  the  literals 
0,  hi  c,  Sic. . . .,  i.e,  the  introductory  fetceis  of  the  alphabet. 
AAy  number  or  literal  mhfch  expresses  what  multiple  of  term 
occurs  in  an  equation  is  called  the  coefficient  of  that  term; 


and  the  term  which  does  not  contain  an  unknown  is  caHed  the 
absolute  term.  The  degree  of  an  equation  is  equal  to  the  gmatest 
index  of  an  unknown  in  the  equation,  or  to  tbc  greatest  sum  of  the 
indicesof  products  of  unknowns.  If  eacb  term  has  the  sum  of  its 
indices  the  same,  the  equation  is  said  to  be  homogeneous.  Hies* 
definitions  are  exempUfied  in  the  equations^-* 

i)  oac'+afae-f'C-o, 

a*"-i-2Aacy+*y"  -0. 
In  (i)  the  unknown  is  x,  and  the  knowns  a,  b,  c\  the  coeffidents 
of  d^  and  X  are  a  and  2&;  the  absolute  term  is  c,  and  the  degree  is 
3.  In  (a)  the  unknowns  are  sandy,  and  the  known  a;  the  d^s^ee 
is  5,  f  .tf.  the  sum  of  the  indices  in  the  term  «y*.  (3)  is  a  homo- 
geneous equation  of  the  second  degree  in  x  and  y.  Equations  of 
the  first  degree  are  called  simple  or  linear-,  of  the  second, 
quadrolic;  of  the  third,  eubic\  of  the  fourth,  hiqmdralic]  of  the 
fifth,  quintic,  and  so  on*  Of  equations  containing  on^  one 
unknown  the  number  of  roots  equals  the  degree  of  the  equation; 
thus  a  simple  equation  has  one  root,  a  quadratic  two,  a  cubic 
three,  and  so  on.  If  one  equation  be  given  containing  two  un- 
knoiras,  as  for  example  ax-^by^c  or  <iac'+^'"^  it  is  seen  that 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  roots,  for  we  can  give  x,  say,  any 
value  and  then  determine  the  corresponding  value  of  y;  such  an 
equation  is  called  indelerminate;  of  the  examples  diosen  the 
first  is  a  linear  and  the  second  a  quadratic  indeterminate  equation. 
In  general,  an  indeterminate  equation  results  when  the  number 
of  unknowns  exceeds  by  unity  the  number  of  equations.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  two  equations  connecting  two  unknowns, 
it  is  possible  to  solve  the  equations  sq>aratdy  for  one  unknown, 
and  then  if  we  equate  these  values  we  obtain  an  equation  in  one 
unknown,  which  is  sduble  if  its  degree  does  not  exceed  the  fourth. 
By  substituting  these  values  the  corre^wnding  values  of  the 
other  unknown  are  determined.  Such  equations  are  called 
simuUcmeaus'f  and  a  simultaneous  system  is  a  series  of  equations 
equal  in  number  to  the  ntmiber  of  unknowns.  Such  a  system  is 
not  always  soluble,  for  it  may  happen  that  one  equation  is 
implied  by  the  others;  when  this  occurs  the  system  is  called 
porismatic  or  porisUc.  An  idetUUy  differs  from  an  equation  inas* 
much  as  it  cannot  be  solved,  the  terms  mutually  cancelling; 
for  example,  the  expression  «'~a**«(a;— a)(x+a)  is  an  identity, 
for  on  reduction  it  gives  oao.  It  is  usual  to  employ  the  sign  m 
to  express  this  relation. 

An  eauation  admits  of  description  in  two  ways: — (l)  It  may  be 
regarded  purdy  as  an  algebraic  expression,  or  (2)  as  a  geometrical 
locus.  In  the  nrtt  case  there  is  obviously  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
unknowns  and  to  the  degree  of  the  equation:  and,  consequently, 
this  aspect  is  the  most  generaL  la  the  second  case  the  number  ol 
unknowns  is  limited  to  uiree,  corresponding  to  the  three  dimensions 
of  space;  the  degree  is  unlimited  as  before.  It  must  be  noticed, 
however,  that  by  the  introduction  of  appropriate  hypcrspaces,  i.e. 
of  dej^ree  equal  to  the  number  of  unknowns,  any  equation  theoretically 
admits  of  geometrical  visualization,  in  other  wmds,  every  equation 
may  be  represented  by  a  geometrical  figure  and  every  geometrical 
figure  by  an  eauation.  Corresponding  to  these  two  aspects,  there 
are  two  typical  methods  by  which  equations  can  be  solved,  viz. 
the  algebraic  and  geometric.  The  former  leads  to  exact  results,  or, 
by  methods  of  approximattoo,  to  results  correct  to  any  required 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  latter  can  only  yield  approximate  values: 
when  theoretically  exact  constructions  are  available  there  is  a  source 
of  error  in  the  draughtsmanship,  and  when  the  constructions  are 
only  approximate,  the  accuracy  of  the  results  is  more  problematlcaL 
The  aeometric  aspect,  however,  is  of  considerable  value  in  discussing 
the  weory  of  equations. 

History. — ^There  is  little  doubt  that  the  earliest  solutions  ol 
equations  are  given  in  the  Rhind  papyrus,  a  hieratic  document 
written  some  sooo  years  before  bur  era.  The  problems  solved 
were  of  an  arithmetical  nature,  assuming  sudi  forms  as  "a 
mass  and  its  4^  makes  19."  Calling  the  unknown  mass  x, 
we  have  given  x-\-\x»  19,  which  is  a  simple  equation.  Arith* 
metical  problems  also  gave  origin  to  equations  involving  two 
unknowns;  the  early  Greeks  were  fandUar  with  and  solved 
simultaneous  linear  equations,  but  indeterminate  equations, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  system  given  in  the  "cattle problem'^ 
ot  Archimedes  were  not  seriously  studied  until  Diophantus 
solved  many  particukr  problems.  Quadratic  equations  arose 
in  the  Gre^  investigations  in  the  doctrine  of  proportion,  and 
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althoiijg^  they  were  presented  aod  solved  in  a  feometricai  form, 
the  metliodt*  employed  have  no  relation  to  the  generaliaed 
concq>tion  of  algebraic  geometry  which  represents  a  curve  by  an 
equation  and  vice  versa.  The  simplest  quadratic  arose  in  the 
construction  of  a  mean  proportional  (x)  between  two  lines  (a,  6), 
or  in  the  construction  odf  a  square  equal  to  a  given  rectangfe;  for 
we  have  the  proportion  avc^x'Mi  i«.  a^^ab,  A  more  general 
equation,  viz.  j^—ax-^tf^Of  is  the  algebraic  equivalent  of 
the  problem  to  divide  a  line  in  medial  section;  this  is  solved  in 
Euclid f  iL  IX.  It  is  possible  that  Diophantus  was  in  possession 
of  an  algebraic  solution  of  quadratics;  he  recognised,  however, 
only  one  root,  the  interpretation  of  both  being  first  effected  by 
the  Hindu  Bhaskara.  A  simple  cubic  equation  was  presented 
in  the  problem  of  finding  two  mean  proportionals,  x,  y,  between 
two  lines,  one  double  the  other.  We  have  aur*x:y»y.*3a, 
which  gives  afi^ay  and  xy^ia^;  eliminating  y  we  obtain 
X*  »  2<ff  a  simple  cubic.  The  Greeks  could  not  solve  this  equation, 
which  also  arose  in  the  problems  of  duplicating  a  cube  aad 
trisecting  an  angle,  by  the  ruler  and  compasses,  but  only  by 
mechanical  curves  such  as  the  dssoid,  conchoid  and  quadratrix. 
Such  solutions  weremuch  improved  by  the  Arabs,  who  also  solved 
both  cubics  and  biquadratics  by  means  of  intersecting  conies; 
at  the  same  time,  they  developed  methods,  originated  by  Dio- 
phantus and  improved  by  the  Hindus,  for  finding  approximate 
roots  of  numerical  equations  by  algebraic  processes.  The 
algebraic  solution  of  the  general  cubic  and  biquadratic  was 
effected  in  the  i6th  century  by  S.  Ferro,  N.  TarUglia,  H.  Cardan 
and  L.  Ferrari  (see  Alcebka :  History),  Many  f ndtless  attempts 
were  made  to  solve  algebraically  the  quintic  equation  until 
P.  Ruffini  and  N.  H.  Abel  proved  the  problem  to  be  impossible; 
a  sdution  involving  elliptic  functions  has  been  given  by  C. 
Hermite  and  L.  Kronecker,  while  F.  Klein  has  given  another 
solution. 

In  the  geometric  treatment  of  equations  the  Greeks  and  Arabs 
based  their  constructions  upon  certain  empirically  deduced 
properties  of  the  curves  and  figures  employed.  Knowing  various 
metrical  rdations,  generally  expressed  as  proportions,  it  was 
found  possifatle  to  solve  particular  equations,  but  a  general  method 
was  wanting.  This  lacuna  was  not  filled  until  the  xyth  century; 
when  Docartes  discovered  the  general  theory  whidi  explained 
the  nature  of  such  solutions,  in  particular  those  wherein  conies 
were  employed,  and,  in  addition,  established  the  most  important 
facts  that  every  equation  represents  a  geometrical  locus,  and 
conversely.  To  represent  equations  containing  two  unknowns, 
X,  y,  he  chose  two  axes  of  reference  mutuallvr  perpendicular, 
and  measured  x  along  the  horizontal  axis  and  y  along  the  vertical. 
Then  by  the  methods  described  in  the  article  Geouetky: 
Analyticalf  he  ^owed  that —  (i)  a  linear  equation  represents  a 
straight  line,  and  (a)  a  quadratic  represents  a  conic.  If  the 
equation  be  homogeneous  or  break  up  into  factors.  It  represents 
a  number  of  straight  lines  in  the  first  case,  and  the  lod  corre- 
sponding to  the  factors  in  thesecond.  Thesolutionof  simultaneous 
equations  is  easily  seen  to  be  the  values  of  x,  y  correqx^nding  to 
the  intersections  of  the  lod.  It  follows  that  there  is  only  one 
value  of  X,  y  which  satisfies  two  linear  equations^  since  two  lines 
intersect  in  one  point  only;  two  values  which  satisfy  a  linear 
and  quadratic,  idnce  a  line  intersects  a  conic  in  two  points; 
and  four  values  which  sati^  two  quadratics,  since  two  conies 
intersect  in  four  points.  It  mav  happen  that  the  curves  do  not 
actually  Intersect  In  the  theoretical  maximum  nuunber  of  points; 
the  principle  of  contintrity  (see  Geoketsical  Coniinuai»)  shows 
us  that  in  such  cases  some  of  the  roots  are  imaginary.  To  repre- 
sent equations  involving  three  unknowns  x,  y,  t,  a  third  axis  b 
introduced,  the  s-axis,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  xy  and  passing 
through  the  Intersection  of  the  lines  x,  y.  In  this  notation  a  linear 
equation  represents  a  plane,  and  two  linear  dmultaneous  equa- 
tions represent  a  line,  i.e.  the  intersection  of  two  planes;  a 
quadratic  equation  represents  a  surface  of  the  second  degree. 
In  order  to  graphically  consider  equations  containing  only  one 
unknown,  it  is  convenient  to  equate  the  terms  to  y;  i.e.  if  the 
equation  be/(x)  "o,  we  take  y/(x)  and  construct  this  curve  on 
lectangular  Cartesian.co^rdinates  by  detemilning  the  vahies  of 


y  which  correspond  to  ^osen  values  of  1^  and  descriUng  a  ewe 
through  the  points  so  obtained.  The  intersections  of  the  curve 
with  the  axis  of  x  gives  the  real  roots  of  the  equation;  imaginary 
roots  are  obviously  not  represented. 

In  this  article  we  shall  treat  of:  (i)  Simultaneous  equatSona, 
(a)  indeterminate  equations,  (3)  cubic  equations,  (4)  biquadratic 
equations,  (5)  theory  of  equations.  Sinu;>le,  linear  simultaneous 
and  quadratic  equations  are  treated  in  the  article  Ai.GEBftA; 
for  differential  equations  see  Ditferbntial  EqUATtONS. 

I.  SimvUantous  BquaUons* 

Simultaneous*  equations  which  involve  the  second  and  higher 
powers  of  the  unknown  may  be  impossible  of  solution.  No  general 
rules  can  be  given,  and  the  solution  of  any  particular  problem  win 
bcgdy  depend  upon  the  student's  ingenuity.  Here  we  shall  only 
give  a  few  typical  examples. 

1.  EawUions  which  may  he  reduced  to  linear  equations. — Ex,  To 
solve xf»-a)  ->«,y(y-6)  -it.  i(i-c)  -xy.  Multiply  the  equations 
by  y,  s  and  x  respectively,  and  divide  the  sum  by  xyt\  then 

j+j+y"0      •      .      •      •     (1) 
Multiply  by  s,  X  and  y,  and  divide  the  sum  by  xyi\  then 

y+j+j"0      ....      (2). 
From  (i)  aad  (a)  by  croas  multiplication  we  obtain 

y{\/'ac) 'W?^ *x{o*'-M  "X C*«PPOse)  (3). 
Substituting  for  x,  y  and  s  in  xCx-«)  »ys  we  obtain 

and  therefore  x,  y  and  »  are  known  from  (3).  The  same  artifiea 
solves  the  equations  x'~>s«  a,  j^—xft,  ^—xy^c, 

2,  Equations  which  arenomogeneous  and  of  the  same  degree. — ^lliese 
equations  can  be  solved  by  substituting  ymx.  We  proceed  to 
explain  the  method  by  an  example. 

Ex,  Toaolve3x>+sy+>'-i5.3U7-5x'~5>*-45'  Substituting 
y-iMX  m  both  these  equations,  and  then  dividinff,  we  obtain 
3ii»-3— 5w»=3(3+m+m«)or8m«-28w  +  i2-o.  TherooUM  thb 
quadratic  are »»«  }  or  3,  and  therefore  ay-x,  or  y -ix. 

Taking  aymx  aad  substituting  in  3«^+xy+3^-o,  we  obtain 
y(M+2+i)-i5;  .'./-I.  which  gives  y-*i,  x-^«.  Takiag 
the  second  value,  y-ax,  and  substituting  for  y.  we  obtain 
«"C3+3+9)-i5:  •••  A-"*-!,  which  gives  x-  *i,  y-  *3.  Therefore 
the  solutions  are  x- *2,  y—*i  and  x-*i,  y«"*3.  Other 
artifices  have  to  be  zAoifMd  to  solve  other  forms  of  simultaneo«» 
equations,  for  which  the  reader  la  referred  to  J.  J.  Milne,  Compamiou 
taWemy  Problem  Papers,  ^^ 

II.  Indeterminate  Equations, 
I.  When  the  number  of  unknown  quantities  exceeds  the  numt>er 
of  equations,  the  equations  will  admit  of  innumerable  solutions, 
and  are  therefore  said  to  be  iudelerminato^  Thus  if  it  be  required 
to  find  two  numbers  such  that  their  sum  be  10,  we  have  two  unknown 
quantities  x  and  v,  and  only  one  equation,  viz.  x+y- 10.  whida  may 
evidently  be  satisfied  by  innumerable  different  values  of  x  and  y,  if 
fractional  solutions  be  admitted.  It  is,  however,  usual,  in  such 
questions  as  this,  to  restrict  values  of  the  numbers  sought  to  positiv* 
integers,  and  therefore,  in  this  case,  we  can  have  only  these  nine 
solutions, 


«-i,  a,  3:4,  5,6,  7,  8,9; 
y-9. «.  7.  o.  5.  4.  3.  ». »; 


which  Indeed  may  be  reduced  to  five:  for  the  first  four  become  the 
same  as  the  last  four,  by  simply  chanetng  x  Into  y,  and  the  contrary. 
This  branch  of  analyns  was  cKtenslvdy  studied  by  Diophantus, 
and  is  sometimes  termed  the  Oiophamine  Analysis. 

a.  Indeterminate  problems  are  of  different  orders,  according  to 
the  dimen$k>ns  of  the  equation  which  is  obtained  after  all  the  unknown 
quantities  but  two  have  been  elimihated  by  means  of  the  given 
equations.  Those  of  the  first  order  lead  ahv^rs  to  equations  of 
the  form 

ox*fty*»*«, 
where  a,  I.  e  denote  given  whole  numbers,  and  x,  y  two  numbere 
to  be  found,  so  that  both  may  be  integers.  That  this  condition  may 
be  fulfilled,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cwflicients  a,  b  have  no  common 
divisor  which  is  not  also  a  divisor  of  «;  -for  if  a*ffid  and  6»«m^ 
then  axfby^mdx+meymc.  and  dx-^oy^cfm;  but  d,  «.  x,  y  are 
supposed  to  be  whole  numbers,  therefore  c/m  ia  a  whole  numberi 
hence  m  must  be  a  divisor  of  c 

Of  the  four  forms  expressed  by  Ae  equation  ax^by  *c,  it  Is 
obvious  that  ux+bym  ^c  can  have  no  positive  Integrel  solutiona. 
Also.or-ijy-  -<  is  equivalent  to  byox^c^  and  so  we  have  only  to 
consider  the  forms  ax^bymc  Before  proceeding  to  the  general 
solution  of  these  equations  we  will  give  a  numerical  example. 

To»olve2x-|-3y2SrapositlvehitegerB.    From  the  given  equation 
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:  Biiirbcr,  it  IcDifwi  tlut  (r-lVf  gn*  be*         


^w^ni 


^itj^lhere  vm  no  imifalio 
K  Vllue  of  y,  thai  t  mint  t 


1)1-   t;  jr-3,  7-5,  J-j'. 

iImII  »e*  (i*e  tb>  Blutloa  of  ths  cqiUioaM 
f  McUa^  and  kt  #/f  b( 
,tkt9ai-»f--l^Ca 

(«)  llaf-'#'>>i>l»t<ventqaitiMBHi]rb*wiiHea 

Sloe*  a  >ad  t  uc  prim  ID  au  uotlKr.  tbeD  I  -  c«  miut  bi  divinbla 
bjrludj-If  bya;  bem 

(«-ej)/t-{j-£j)/a-(. 


7it 

•qian  u  afiM  « It  cw  te  nnlfcd  bwi  nra  with  ant  rf  skU  b 
■  miBplet*  •quin,  (nd  (M  otbir  *  prndsct  a)  tm  dniik  lacton: 
(or  Ibea  il  hu  tUi  lorn,  f-f/r,  vbtn  f,  f  and  r  an  quantitle* 
iriiEh  coauin  na  pomr  of  i  hiriicT  than  the  6nt.   tot  w  unimt 

r— 3Hp+iiHa.  and  M  thb  aquatnn  invotva  only  the  ont  power  ot 

I.  wv  may  ^  pntpv  ladiKtiioa  ottain  Imn  it  latioaak  valiaa  td 

M  ud  y,  at  in  tbt  tiuvr  ivicouv  caaa. 

"^  "    "'      ol  the  pRCHUnc  ffCDRal  methods  od  Raolution  ta 

■  ittiayeaiyi  m  iliall  tbeRTare  ouclude  vitb 

ed  to  Hod  two  iciuan  DDmben  wbeK  niin  <r  > 

u  (quare  Dumber,  and  i*.  i*  the  auabm  reqdml: 
—  -"-LJ-.1  — ']._/lo'-.>).   TbuMuatioo 


iaCori. 

Attordincly,  by  comi 

valuea  In  Ihe  ta 


Poeittve  inlctnl  >ii(Dli<ni>. 
|Miif  I  an*  pontTVT  intecnl ' 
10  looi  ai  It  ii  Domcriciilty  I 
ttl*.cH<i:  ( may  abD  be  «». 

(A  |[  «fl-»p--l|  wt  obtatoi-W-ej, 


'  ^ng  I  any  poaiiivc  biU(nI  value  whicfa'eiceEdi 

If  a  orb  u  Biiity.  u/t  aanol  bt  earnttlrd  into  a  cod 
1th  nail  mimentofv,  and  tho  above  nethod  faila.  1 
Inttani  can  bt  dsivcd  dbvtly,  lor  il  t  k  anily.  the 

— inen  *-!'   -  —-•—•—■■ '~' — " ■■ 

alntin 


y  nentlve  Intcfral  talve, 
HDaHcr  0^  the  qaantitiea 


^.To; 


ox-i-^-c  in  positive  btegci 
[ion  and  procadincaa  before 


..^ ,^ J  by  ^vidg  I  poadtivc  tntctral 

TBJuea  not  ]tm  Ibln  f^o  and  not  f rqtrr  than  twb^ 

ve  obtain  tbr  Etnri^l  koluiion  x^U—c^j^cp'-att  whicn  b  of 
the  Ame  fom  ai  in  tbe  preceding  caie.  tor  the  dctcnninatioa  of 
the  Dumber  of  nlDtlonB  the  reader  ii  rtfemd  10  H.  S.  Halt  and 
S.  R.  Knight'i  Hii^  Altera.  G.  Chryual'i  Altera,  and  other 

5-  If  ad  equation  mre  proposed  invoMni  three  onknown  quan- 
tlttBt,  as  aj+ij+a  »  d.  by  ttan^jodtion  1.  e  li«ve  a* +1»  -  J  -  *  and , 
puttins  rf-ia-<^,  ai+&y-C.    From  this  last  oqualicHin  may  find 


id  jr  of  lb 


-',+«,. 


wliciv  I  and  f  may  be  taken  at  pieasun,  otcept  in  so  far  as  ihr  vsIih 
of ',  >,  B  may  be  reqoind  Co  be  ali  positive;  lor  Troni  such  restrict  ion 
tbf  value*  of  ■  and  r  may  be  confined  srithin  certain  limita  to  be 
dsicrmJaed  from  the  fiveo  equation*  For  more  advaiKsd  (raatmaat 
ol  linear  iBdetetminile  equatuni  lee  CoHBlNATOmAt.  AHALvait. 

6.  Wt  pnceed  to  ind^erminate  probknu  of  the  sKond  degree: 
UmilinfDutselves  to  (be  conldnatlon  of  the  formula /-s+ls+fj^. 
wbcrr  f  b  to  be  found,  so  that  y  may  be  a  tational  quantity.  The 
pes«t«Bly  c<  tenderinf  the  picqiDeed  formula  a  aquam  depods 
altogctfaer  upon  the  eoeffidents  a,  b,  i;  and  iherv  arr  four  osrs  of 
the  moblem.  the  solution  of  each  ol  which  is  unnccicd  wlita  some 
peciuisrity  in  its  naiort. 

Can  I.  Lctabeaiquartniimbgt!  tbea,puRine^fora.vehave 
y-l<4.te.fcii.  SuppoeeV(f'+»i+is')-Ct-»>i;  tbeni'+ta+a' 
-f+lpv+mV.  or  tx+i^-ipmi-imV,  that  is,  i+a-agm-i- 

i-^^,y-V(^+fcr+i=fl-*~^ei 

Coh  1.  Let  <  be  a  square  number-^i  then,  putting  V('i+Iii+ 
^„     ...._.     __    ._.    _.,..  .^..     —  f.,„ix+f:^,   ot  l+bt- 

«-«r-        -  -    ■        »-»■« 

_Cus  »  Whea  naiber  a^^nor  <  m  a^sfiwn  number,  ytt  if  the  o- 

(*+jtx)|  '^[/+p)°'?hen 


l+rx  and  k+kx,  ihe  irtalmnslity  may 
Assume    V  (o+ta+ci")  -  V  l(f+pS    

•ad  la  an  Ihrse  formulae  m  nay  be  taiiin  at  pbawr* 
Cats  4-  The  opreaskw  a+fct'  --* •■-  — 


lulie,  and  also  -■  for  +111,  wa 

If  li-a'+t,  there  results  x-tn,  j-if-i,  «-■■+>.  KcKe  if  T 
be  an  even  number*  the  three  bdea  of  a  rational  i^t-asded  triansla 
am  t,  (|r)>-l.  (frl'+i.  If  r  be  an  odd  nudcrriElev  become 
(diviinj  by  .)r,l!>'-l).  »(/•+!). 

For  ocamplc,  11  f-4,  4,  4-1.  4  +  1,  or  4.  j,  3,  —  •■--    ■-■ — '  - 
i^ht-aniled  triangle  I  if  r-7,;,a4,a5aR  thesMi 


[uatmuas  havt  all  their  la 


I.  Cubic  equadoas.  Tike  bH  equatiMN  above  the  bit  degree,  an 
divided  Into  tsro  cluscs:  they  arDsald  tobgfunwbeatheveoMala 
ealy  oae  power  o(  the  unkaDwa  qoaallty:  and  t^HUi  lAta  they 
coniala  two  or  awie  powart  of  that  qaantity. 

Putt  cubic  cqutiooatiethertlnt  of  the  form  ■*-*ri  aadkcH* 
it  appears  that  a  value  of  the  simslt  power  of  the  unknoim  quantity 
may  always  be  found  without  dimcJiy,  by  axtractfaif  the  cnbe  not 
of  each  dde  of  the  equation.  L«usconsiileriheequaiIaai>-(*-o 
Diore  fully.  This  is  dectropoeable  into  the  hcton  ■-(■■0  and 
■i'-i-ci+^-a.  ThrnsilsoflkisiliiadfBtkcqaatlonanK-oV-jV, 
and  wc  BH  that  the  rquatjoa  I*-!*  baa  three  n>ata.au»l«,  on*  icai 
roDtt  amiwomugiuiynxitstC-i-V-^e.  By naUnicaqaal 
to  unity.  VE  observe  that  K - 1  a  V -'J)  an  the  Ima^nan  cBbc  mta 
of  unity,  which  aret™enDy  denotedby  itaBda^,  lor  lib  easy  to 
showtSat(t(-i-J-J»'-l(-I+V-}). 

I.  LrtusimreonsidcrsuchcuMc ^ ' "-■--' 

«ad  vhlch  ut  therefore  of  this  fon 

«'+Aa"+Bi+C-o, 
whm.  A,  B  «i  ■  "    ■ 

a  particular  case  of  agensal  theorem.  1^1  x-4-Aj:*~^+At^.. .  -0. 
Subsdtuui-*+t:  thea  (y+k)-+AM-k)-'.. .  -a.  Expand  each 
term  by  the  binoeaial  theoceoi.  and  let  us  fix  our  attention  dd  the 
eoelhcieiit  of  ^1.  By  Ihb  procem  we  obtain  o-y+>--'(A+al}+ 
terms  involving  Idvct  powtrs  of  y. 
Now  1  can  have  any  value,  and  if  we  choose  it  BO  that  A-4-ai -o. 

Resuming,  therefore,  the  equation  y+jy+r-o,  let  us  suppose 
.y-.+i:  n  then  have  :.'-b'+s>+w.(s +!)-»> +8-+ way,  an<(the 
ori^nalequatimi  becomes  ■p'-H'+faw+riy+r-ft    Row  s  and  I 

suppose  ^+S»o,  they  an  completely  deleimined.  Tbb  leads  to 
s'^s'+r-o  and  iss+(-o.  Therefore  >•  and  Bi  an  the  mota  of  the 
quadntic  f+rf-//17-o.    Ihereloie 

t:fMKi'a:,-;-.-.(fr-',S'.ti 

aady-s+.-*|-(r4-V(ft«'+l'^|-|-*t- ,, 

Thuawt  ban  obuioed  a  value  of  the  unhmnrn  quantity 7,  Intemw 
of  the  known  ((usntiticsfaDd  r;  therefore  (be  equation  Is  riBDlved. 

3-  But  thii  IS  only  one  of  three  values  which  y  may  have.  Let  uSt 
for  tbe  sake  of  hrevLty,  put 

A--lr+V(As'+M,B--ir-V(iW+M. 

Tbea,  rnnl  what  has  been  shown  A  i),  it  is  evident  that  *  and  ihav* 


To  detsm^  tbe  cormpoading  values  of  v  and  s,  v 
aider  that  SB-— )f-f(AB).   Now  if  we  observe  that  i 
immediatijy  apfnr  that  >-f  a  has  ibsse  three  valuer 
»+«-  fA+  «B, 
■  ■H-0tA+.tB. 
whU  arc  therefese  the  Ihice  valoea  of  yi. 
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The  tnk  ci  thtae  formnlae  is  ooduaonly  kamni  by  the  name  o£ 
Cardan's  rule  (see  Algbbba  :  History), 

The  formulae  given  above  for  the  roots  of  a  cubic  equation  may 
be  put  under  a  different  form,  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  oil 
arithmetical  calculation,  as  follows: — Because  vsm—Ij,  therefore 
»»  —iqXi/v''  —jq/^ A;  hence  e+s-^A— Jg/<fA:  thus  it  appears 
that  the  three  vafucs  of  y  may  also  be  exprened  thus: 

y  -CA-f^/  ^A 

y-U^A-Utt/^'A. 
See  below,  Tk$ory  <f  Bsualioiu,  ii  i6  et  seq. 

IV.  Biquadratic  Equations. 

t.  When  a  biquadratic  equation  contains  all  its  terms,  it  has  this 
form, 

x«+Ax«+Bjc«+Cx+D  -o, 
where  A,  B,  C,  D  denote  known  quantities. 

We  shall  first  consider  pure  biquadratics,  or  such  as  contain  only 
the  first  and  last  terms,  and  therefore  are  of  this  form,  x*=b*.  In 
this  case  it  w  evident  that  x  may  be  readilv  had  by  two  extractions  of 
the  square  root ;  by  the  first  we  find  jc*«"0',  and  by  the  second  x^b. 
This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  values  which  x  may  have;  for  since 
»*-6*,  therefore  x*—h*^o;  but  «*— 6*  may  be  resolved  into  two 
factors  jc*— 6*  and  x*+^i  each  of  which  admits  of  a  similar  resolu- 
t!on:for««-6»-(x-W0c+6)  and  jc«+6»-(x-W -i)(x+6V-i). 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  equation  x*^b*'»o  may  also  be  expressed 
thus, 

(x-6)(x+J)(x-6V  -i)(x+6V  -i)-o; 
so  that  X  may  have  these  four  values, 

two  of  which  are  real,  and  the  others  imaginary. 

ai  Next  to  pure  biquadratic  equations,  in  reject  of  easlnesa  of 
resolution,  are  such  as  want  the  second  and  fourth  terms,  and  there* 
fore  hare  this  form» 

**+jpc*+*«o. 

These  may  be  resolved  in  the  manner  of  quadratic  equations;  for  if 
we  put  y^x*,  we  have 

/+fly+«-o, 

from  which  we  find  y- J{— g«fc  V  (5*-45)},  and  therefore 

3.  When  a  biquadratic  equation  has  all  its  terms,  its  resolution 
may  be  always  reduced  to  that  of  a  cubic  equation.  There  are 
.various  methods  by  which  such  a  reduction  may  be  effected.  The 
following  was  first  given  by  Leonhard  Euler  in  the  Petersburg 
Commentaries,  and  afterwards  explained  more  fully  in  his  Elements 
of  Algebra. 

We  have  akvady  explained  how  an  equation  which  is  complete 
in  its  terms  may  be  transformed  into  another  of  the  same  degrcei 
but  which  wants  the  second  term;  therefore  any  biquadratic 
equation  may  be  reduced  to  this  form, 

3^+P>"-}-2y+r-o, 
where  the  second  term  is  wantmg.  and  where  p,  q,  r  denote  any 
known  qtuntities  whatever. 

That  we  may  form  an  equation  nmilar  to  the  above,  let  us  assume 
y^  V0+V6+ Vc,  and  also  suppose  that  the  letters  a,  b,  c  denote 
the  roott  of  the  cubic  ecpistion 

x»+Pi»+Qi-R-o; 
then,  from  the  theory  of  equations  we  have 

We  square  the  assumed  formula 

.   .  y-V«+V6+Vf, 

andobtain         /»a+&+t+2  (Vfl6+Vac+V6?); 
or,  substituting  —  P  for  a-^b+c,  and  transposing, 

>»+P-2(Va*+VM+V6c). 

Let  this  equation  be  also  squared,  and  we  have 

y*+2P>»+P»-4(aA+««+k)+8(Va«6c+VaA»<+Vfl*<^;. 

and  since  db'^mc^bcQt 

and       Va»*<+Vai»c+Vo^-Vo6e(Va+V6+Vc)-VR.y. 
the  same  equation  may  be  expressed  thus: 

yr+aPy +?* -4Q+8  V  R.y. 
Thus  we  have  the  biquadratic  equation 

y<+2Py«-8VR.y+P»-4Q-o. 
one  of  the  roots  of  whicA  b  y-  Vtt+  V 6+  V«,  while  a,  &,  <  are  the 
roots  of  the  cubic  equation  «*+P^+^— R-o. 

4.  In  order  to  apply  this  resolution  to  the  proposed  equation 
y+Z^Z+jy+r  -o,  we  must  express  the  assumed  coefficients  P,  Q,  R 
by  means  of  p,  q,  r,  the  coefficients  of  that  eqnatioh.  For  thb  pur- 
pose let  us  compare  the  equations 

and  It  immediately  appears  that         f 

iP'P     -8VR-^.    P"-4Q-rj 


and  f roM  thaat  e^uatioilB  wt  find 

P-i^.    Q-A(A»-4»').  R-iV^. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation  are  generally 
expressed  by  the  formula 

y-Va+V6+Vc; 
where  ^b,c  denote  the  roots  of  this  cubic  equation, 


-+l'+«=S*^»-$' 


But  to  find  each  particular  root,  we  must  consider,  that  as  the  square 
root  of  a  number  may  be  either  positive  or  negative,  so  each  of  the 
quantities  V«r  ^K  Ve  may  have  either  the  siea  +ttt^  prefixed 
to  it ;  and  hence  our  fcM-mula  will  give  eight  different  expressions 
for  the  rooc  It  is,  however,  to  be  obaenred,  that  as  the  product  01 
the  three  quantities  V«,  V^.  Vc  must  be  equal  to  V  Rorto  — Ifs 
when  q  b  positive,  their  product  must  be  a  negative  quantity,  sjid 
thb  can  only  be  effected  by  making  either  one  or  three  m  them 
negative;  again,  when  q  b  negative,  their  product  must  be  a  positive 
quantity;  so  that  in  thb  case  they  must  either  be  all  positive,  or 
two  of  them  must  be  negative.  These  considerations  enable  us  M 
determine  diat  fotir  of  the  eight  expressions  for  the  root  belong  tq 
the  case  in  whkh  q  b  positive,  and  the  other  four  to  that  In  whioi  it 
b  negative. 


100  ra 


5.  We  shall  now  give  the  result  of  the  preceding  inveatigatic 
the  form  of  a  practical  rule;  and  as  the  coefficients  of  the  cubic 
equation  which  has  been  found  involve  fractions,  we  diall  ti^suisfona 
it  into  another,  in  which  the  coefficients  are  integers,  by  supposing 
t « |v.    Thus  the  equation 

becomes,  after  reduction, 

»«+a^+(p«-4f)e-i«-o; 
it  also  foltows,  that  if  the  roou  of  the  latter  equation  are  «,  6,  c,  th« 
roou  of  the  former  are  ia,  |fr,  ic,  so  that  our  rule  may  now  b« 
expressed  thus: 

l-«t  y*-^Py'+qy+r''o  be  any  biquadratic  equation  wanting  iu 
second  term.    Fonn  thb  cubic  equation 

•»+a^+(^-4r)t-g»-o, 
and  find  its  roots,  whkh  let  us  denote  by  a,  b,  c. 
Then  the  roots  of  the  proposed  biquadratic  equation  are, 
when  q  is  negative.  when  q  b  positive, 

y-  fVo-Vft-V4  ym  7_Va+V6+VO. 

y-  (-Vo+Vft-yO,  y»  (Va-Vft+Vc). 

y-l(-Va-V6+Vc).  y-i(Vo+Vft*V4 

.  See  also  below,  Theory  of  EquaUons,  \  17  et  seq,  (X.) 

y.  Theory  of  EqwUums. 

X.  In  the  subject "  Theory  of  EquatkMis  *'  the  term  tquaiim  is 
used  to  denote  an  equation  of  the  form  x"— ^ix*-*  . . .  *^.«  o, 
where  ^1,  ^ ...  ^a  are  regarded  as  known, "and  x  as  a  quantity 
to  be  determined;  for  shortness  the  equation  b  written /(x)>bo. 

The  equation  may  be  nummcal;  that  b,  the  coeffidexkU 
Ptt  Ptf-P»9Jt  then  numbers — understanding  by  number  « 
quantity  of  the  form  a+/S»  (a  and  0  having  any  positive  or 
negative  real  values  whatever,  or  say  each  of  these  b  regarded 
as  susceptible  of  continuous  variation  from  an  indefinitely  large 
negative  to  an  indefinitely  large  positive  value),  and  »  denoting 
V-x. 

Or  the  equation  msy  be  algebraical;  that  fs,  the  coefficients 
arc  not  then  restricted  to  denote,  or  are  not  explicitly  considered 
as  denoting,  numbers. 

I.  We  consider  first  numerical  equations.  (Real  theory,  a-^; 
Imaginary  theory,  7-xa) 

Real  Theory, 

a.  Postponing  all  consideration  of  imag^naries,  we  take  in  the 
first  instance  the  coefficients  to  be  real,  and  attend  only  tb'  the 
real  roou  (If  any);  that  b,  pt,  />»,...  Pn  are  real  positive  -or 
negative  quantitiies,  and  a  root  a,  -if  it  exists,  b  a  posi^ve.  oc 
negative  quantity  such  that  a^'-pia*^  ...  ^^."-o,  or  say. 
/(fl)-o. 

It  is  very  useful  to  consider  the  curve  y"/(x),— or,  wh^t 
would  come  to  the  same,  the  curve  Ay=/(x),— but  it  b  better 
to  retain  the  first-mentioned  form  of  equation,  drawing,  if  need 
be,  the  ordinate  y  on  a  reduced  scale.  For  insUnce,  if  tht 
given  equation   bo  x'-6x*+iix-6o6=»o,*   then   the   curve 

>  The  coefficients  were  selected  so  that  the  roots  might  be  neteHw 
I,  t,  3. 
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j-j>-ia'+lii-S*4  b  M  ihwm  b  fi(.  I,  irithout  uy 
reduction  of  scale  for  the  ordinate. 

-  It  is  dear  thit,  in  genenl,  >  is  t  CDnlinuot^  ono-voiued 
lunclioQ  of  %,  finite  for  every  finite  value  of  x,  but  beamunc 
inSnile  when  i  a  infinite!  ij.,  astuming  thiougtaoui  tlut  tlie 
coeffideot  of  i'  ii  +i,  tlieawbeni— go,  y— +  110  i  but  wben 
■"  —  CO,  then  )F»  +  iio  01  — W,  arcordtni  a*  n  is  even  or 
odd;  tbg  curve  cuts  any  line  whtievei,  and  in  puticulai  it  cuti 
the  uii  (of  i)  in  u  Don  n  poiolt;  aad  tlie  value  oC  i,  at  any 
point  of  inteiMctkiD  with  lliE  ana,  is  a  lOOt  ol  the  equation 
/W-o. 

Ji  ^,  a  are  any  two  values  of  i(a>p,  that  is,  a  nearer +so), 
then  if  }i^),  /(a)  have  oppoute  (igna,  the  cnrve  cuts  ibe  axis  aji 
odd  number  of  limes,  and  tberefore  at  leait  once,  between  the 
pinnti  i-^,  a-a;  but  if /O), /(a)  have  the  same  sign,  then 
betuMD  these  points  the  curve  cuts  the  uis  an  even  number  of 
limn.orilmaybcDOtiltU.  That  i9,/W,/U)  hivingoppouls 
■igns,  there  an  between  thi  hmita  P.avi  odd  number  of  iral 
loou,  and  tbriefore  at  lesst  one  teal  tODt;  but/0),/(B)  having 


giving  to  3,  a 


le  value 


I  particular,  by 
respectively)  it' 


/  two  values  lulEdentty 
appears  Iliat  an  equation  i 
number  of  real  roots,  and  I 
that  an  equation  oi  an  evei 
looIB.  01  it  may  be  no  real  root. 

If  «  be  such  that  for  I- or  >o  (that  ii,»  nearer  to  +oo)/(i) 
Is  alsrayi  -f,  and  ^  be  such  ihst  for  i-or  <g  (that  b,  x 
Dearer  to  —no)  /(i)  is  shrays  — ,  then  the  nti^foou  (if  any) 
lie  betneeti  Iheie  limits  i-3>  x—a.;  and  it'  is  easy  to  find  l^ 
trial  tdch  two  limits  Indtidlng  betweea  them  all  the  leal  iddU 
W«ny). 

}.  Suppose  that  the  posltlvt  <rehK  I  b  ssinleiior  llmll  to  the 
diflerenn  betireen  1*0  real  mots  of  the  equation;  or  ratber 
(since  the  foRgDlng  Expression  mxild  imply  tbe  eiiBtence  of  real 
nraU)  sappoM  that  there  are  not  two  real  loots  such  that  their 
dlffcfenct  taken  positively  is  ■•  or  <i;  then,  y  being  any  value 
vhatever,  there  is  deariy  at  meet  one  real  root  between  tbe 
limits  7  and  7+1;  andby  «hat  precedes  there  is  such  real  root 
01  then  is  lut  such  real  root,  scconUng  nfty),  fly-i-i)  have 
opposite  signs  01  have  the  same  sign.  And  by  divti^ng  id  Ibis 
manner  the  interval  £  to  a  into  intervals  each  ol  which  Is  —  or 
<t,  we  should  not  only  aKertain  tbe  number  of  the  real  roots 
(If  any),  but  we  should  also  siparaU  the  nal  toots,  that  is.  find 
for  each  of  them  Iimils7,7-H  between  which  then  lies  this  one, 
and  only  this  one,  real  root. 

In  paniculat  caKi  ii  ii  litqnntTy  poMlHr  to  asctnsbi  the  nsnibn- 
If  ttieiul  rooU.  and  la  Ffltct  their  Mpiriilan  by  trial  or  otherwiR. 

without  much  difficulty;  but  the  foieKOir- '""  " * ' 

■I  employed  by  Joseph  Louli '  ' - 


although  theoretically,  in  order  to  complete  by  a  finite 
imber  of  openlloiB  the  separation  of  tbe  real  roota,  m  still 
ed  to  know  the  value  of  the  before-mentioned  limit  J;  yet 
(jiy  given  case  the  separation  may  be  eHcclcd  by  a  limited 
number  of  repetitions  of  tbe  pnxesa.    Hm  practical  diBiculty 
is  when  two  ot  more  roots  are  very  near  10  each  other.     Suppose, 
e,  that  the  theorem  shows  (hat  there  an  two  roots 
ind  to;  by  giving  to  i  tbe  values  i,  a,  j,...tucce3- 
Igblar^Kar  that  the  two  notswcn  between  5  and  6; 
that  they  wcti  between  5-3  and  5-4,  then  between 
SJ4  and  535-  '■'"1  ">  "I  uniH  we  arrive  at  aseparation;  sayit 
appears  that  between  5'3tfi  and  J.J47  there  [s  one  root,  and 
Ijitwetn  S'34S  and  j-3«  the  other  root.    But  in  the  case  in 
lion  j  would  have  a  very  small  value,  such  as  -co?,  and  even 
osing  this  value  known,  the  direct  application  of  the  fint- 
Lioned  proceu  would  be  itill  mote  laborious- 
Supposing  tbe  sepantion  once  eSected,  Ibe  detettumlka 
le  single  nal  toot  which  lies  between  the  two  given  limlta 
be  cRected  to  any  required  degree  of  approiimsiion  either 
be  processes  ol  W.  C  Horner  and  Iji^ange  fwlucJi  an  In 
3ple  s  carrying  out  of  the  method  of  Sturm^s  theorem),  or 
by  tbe  process  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  perfected  by  Joseph 
Fourier  [which  requires  to  be  separately  contidend). 

ind  I^ETBiige.    We  kmrw  that  betvfmi  the 

7l«"aiij  /(i)  havB  ther^ore  oppoKie  Kgui     SuppoK  an*  inter- 
— -■-—  value  is  *;  in  order  to    dnerraine  hy  Sturm's  Iheorcm 

tbe  root  lies  betwtenfl,  (,  or  between  »,  d,  it  would  be  quite 

unnecetmiy  to  calculstt  the  vp^af  Jla).fW,f,W  .  ..Italy  the 
si£n  ^  fifii  n  required;  for.  H  ttds  has  the  sane  sign  as  ftfii,  theu 


■'!.Hf?''E 


and  the  pi 


^.  The  great  si 
-      m(.83s)-vii 


^x- 


or  thero 


was  efTcrtcd  hy  the  theorem  of  J.  C-  F. 
Lere  starting  from  the  function /(j),  and  its 
first  derived  " 

modificstioD  of  that  for  obtaining 
of  these  two  lunctioni)  to  form  a  1 

n-:).n'hM')  •  ■  ■  f.M 
of  the  degrees  K,  n— i,  n— i  .  .  .  o  respectively, — the  last  term 
/.(i)  being  thus  an  absolute  constant.  These  lead  to  the  im- 
mediate determination  of  tbe  number  of  real  toots  (if  any) 
betweea  any  two  given  Limits  0,  a;  via.  su|^»siDg  a>p  [that  is, 
a  neanr  to  -t-  so  ),  then  substituting  successively  ttuse  two  values 
in  the  series  of  functions,  and  attending  only  to  the  signs  of  tbe 
Tesulting  values,  the  number  ol  the  changes  of  sign  lost  in  passing 
^m  ^  to  a  is  the  nquired  number  of  real  roots  between  the  two 
>Thc  thhd  edition  (TB16)  b  a  reproduction  of  that  d  iSoB;  Ibe 


limits,  tn  putlnilar,  UUng  A  a-  -  so ,  -f 
signs  of  Ibe  several  (unctions  depend  merel 
terms  which  contain  the  highest  powers  o 
inspection,  and  the  theorem  thus  gives  at  oc 
olreidco  - 


c  tbe  w)ii>le  cumber 


if  the  s 

A  at  whii^  /(f)  has  the  sip  of /(dl.  so  I 

thus  (WD  nearer  hmits  of  the  required  1 
be  repeated  Indefinitety. 


[IS  this  I 


'•+i-f-H' 


It  trial  of  bD  the  figum  which  precede 

njcess  applied  to  this  particular  caie) 
he  first  Bgun  of  a  quotient ;  such  value 
the  next  inferior  integer  must  be  tried 
R  CO  be  further  diminiihed.  And  it  Is 
Dccia  jioc  only  glvea  the  appnudnate 
in  the  ewcaction  of  a  squan  root)  h 
ie  function /{a),  which  ^icMld  be,  and 
:  cakulatlofls  is  veiy 
tual  method.     It  is 


SHumed  thai  the  n 
)  gives  the  not  >s  s 


■  -t-i ;  the  value  of  z  is  ihei 
greater  than  t;  frma  the 

I  km  will  have  one,  aiid  onlyo 


•r.andtU^equ 

we  have  y»-.   .  . 

— thai  Is,  wc  thus  ot 

ol  tbe  cofMiBued  Ind. . 

but  the  disadvantage  is 

csBtbwHl  buctisa.  which  for  the  most  pan  m 

vened  Into  a  decimal.    Then  Is  one  advanut 


(M-a^f/^rXl 


liBucd  Inction.    'Die  method  is  theomkalb'  vi 


6.  Newton'a  method  Cr 
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™iL«i«JJ[7)+V^J^-o^ttaiifc*^^(r)tf'<ri,«rt«_D^ 


iptt  tpplidtion  of  Ihs  iKtlKid  w( 

-"■ '  (he  roou.  Inprdcrtobc 

,  „[KceoOX»iid  »i>in'  value' ON,' the  curve  «3iny«  convex 

lo  ihe  »idi  [iMlylioilly.  belvetn  tlie  Iwo  vMlaa.m  and  /'(i)  muH 
have  llwiyi  the  tame  ligD}.  When  thi>  »  h,  the  point  C  may  be 
taken  Idywbere  on  the  proper  nde  of  X,  and  wthin  the  portion  XN 
ct  the  *)da:  mud  the  praccs  ii  then  the  one  already  explained. 
TheappigximatianiibiEeiienliveiy  rapldone.  K  ire  know  lor  ihe 
ftquind  not  OX  the  two  [imiu  OM,  ON  luch  that  [rom  M  lo  X  t  he 
ciicve  ii  almya  cskbw  to  the  axik  while  Ereni  X  to  N  it  it  dwayi 
convei  to  the  aili.— Ibto,  taking  D  anywhere  in  the  portion  MX 
and  (at  beCon)  C  in  the  union  XH,  ^wing  the  ordinate!  DO. 
CP.  ud  jdniog  the  poinuP,  Q  by  a  line  which  nieeu  the  axit  in  iT, 
^10  coottmcting  the  point  C  ^  meant  of  the  tangent  ai  P  at  before, 
*e  have  for  the  required  root  the  new  tinlti  00',  OC'i  and  pro- 
ixeding  in  like  manner  with  the  points  D'.  C,  and  to  on  at  often  at 

m^^MTlylQ  the  required roolOX.  Theptocc«ailoil^^;nt  D'. 
traniliinl  into  analyili,  it  the  ordinale  pnn^en  of  interpolaCtDn. 
Suppow  00-B.  OC-m  K  have  approumatcly  Jtfl-Hi)-}iB)-i- 


that  the  eorreclion  ik,  to  ao  approidmau  value  a,  it  Ihetein  lauMl 
u  a  quodenl  Uw  aaaae  or  aach  aa  the  quotient  /(■}  *rM  which 
pmcaii  li«U  in  Newton'a  method.  The  difletnc*  it  thai  with 
Honw  the  integer  pan  of  Ihiaqiiotieiit  it  uken  aa  the  pniuniptive 
■nlueOf  Vandihebureiiverifiedateachntp,  With  Newton  the 
quotieat  ittelf,  devetoped  to  the  propar  aumbcr  o<  decimal  pteoe*, 
it  taken  at  ihc  valw  of  J>:   if  too  many  dedmala  an  taken,  then 


Imagiiutry  Ttuory- 


•anic,  at  dtcadlnf  to  tmagtnairei.  Thfa  ertentton  tAut  art 
of  the  theory  ol  equations  by  apiocetaapahiEDut  to  Ihtl  by  wUdI 
number,  in  ilt  original  moit  rsiricied  sense  of  potitive  inlcga 
number,  «ai  elteadtil  to  have  Lite  meanini;  of  a  teal  podlnt 
or  ni^tvs  nugnitode  luicepiible  of  continuoua  varialbm. 

If  for  a  moment  number  ii  undentood  in  iu  moat  icMilaed 
•eme  at  meaning  positive  integer  number,  the  sdulioa  of  >  timpto 
equation  leadi  to  an  eiieniion;  ex^b—o  givet  t~tlt,  • 
poiilive  fraction,  and  we  can  in  this  nunner  reptcaent,  not 
iccuiately,  but  at  nearly  aa  -we  please,  any  podlfve  magniiuda 
wbatever;  to  an  equation  oi+4-o  gives  i-— i/a,  wiiick 
(tppRndmsldy  u  liefore)  reprcstnia  any  negative  nugnitude. 
We  th>B  inlve  at  the  extended  ilgnMicatlao  of  nnmber  at  a. 
coDtinuMuly  varying  poaiiive  or  negative  magnituile.  Svrh 
numben  may  be  added  or  anblracied,  muliipfied  or  divided 
one  by  anolhtr,  and  the  nsull  li  alwayi  a  number.  Nair  (nm 
■  '    eqtiatloo  we  derive,  In  like  nunn 


implex  or  imagiaary  i 


unba  audi  u 


Th* 


>n  x'-l-i*o  i>  not  (in  the  foregoing  sense,  Dumber— red 
number)  salltficd  by  any  numerical  value  whatever  of  x\  but 
we  laiume  that  there  n  a  Dumber  which  we  call  i,  aatislyiDg  the 
equation  i'+i~o,  and  then  taking  a  and  i  any  rest  nnmben, 
we  farm  an  exprestlan  such  as  a+H,  and  use  the  expreaaoa 
numlier  in  this  extended  sense:  any  lw>o  lucb  numben  may  ba 
added  or  lubtractcd,  multiplied  or  divided  one  by  the  other, 
and  Ihe  result  ia  always  a  number.  And  if  we  considei  tnt 
a  quadric  equal  ion  if+pi+q^o  where  p  and  f  are  real  nnmbrn, 
and  next  the  like  equation,  when  p  and  q  are  any  numbers 
whatever,  ft  can  be  ihown  that  there  eiiits  for  r  a  ODmericd 
value  which  latisEes  the  equatioDi  or,  in  other  words.  It  can 
be  shown  that  the  equation  has  a  numerical  tool.  Tbe  lika 
theorem,  in  lBcl,hofdt  good  lor  an  equal  ion  of  any  Older  wliatever; 
but  (upposc  for  a  moment  that  this  was  not  the  case;  lay  that 
there  was  a  cubic  equation  af+p^+^i+r^'O,  cilh  Dumtrira] 
coefficients,  nol  salit&ed  by  any  numerical  vahie  of  X,  we  ahould 
have  to  cstal>lish  a  new  imaginaiyj  satisfying  some  sack  equation, 
and  ahonld  then  have  to  contidei  nnmben  of  the  form  a+^',  oi 
perhapi  a+H+d'  (a,  i,  c  numben  s+fii  of  tlie  kind  bsctofoi* 
raoaidend),'— fifit  we  ihoold  be  thrown  batl  on  Che  qnadiic 
equation  ^+px+fo,  p  and  f  being  now  numbers  of  Ibe  last- 
mentioned  eiteaded  lorpi — iwacnifaf  Ihai  every  luch  equaiitu 
has  a  numerical  tool — and  it  uot,  wc  might  be  led  to  aiha 
I,  ic,  anil  io  OD  od  injuilum  [a  ineiliiixbto 


But  In  fact  a  numoical  equation  of  any  ordei  whatever  ha« 
always  a  numerical  tool,  and  thus  numbers  (in  the  torcgoins 
sense,  number- quantity  of  the  fomi  t+&i)  form  (vtoJ  real 
numiiri  i*  flsf)  a  universe  complele  in  Ittelf,  such  that  starting 
in  it  we  are  never  led  out  of  it.  There  may  very  well  be,  bim] 
perhaps  are,  numben  in  a  more  general  sense  of  the  teim 
(quaternions  are  not  a  case  In  point,  aa  ihc  ordinary  laws  ol 
comtannlioa  an  nol  adhered  to),  but  in  order  to  have  to  do  wHth 
tuch  numbers  (if  any)  we  must  start  with  them. 

8.  The  capital  Iteorem  as  regards  numerical  equations  (bus 


nericil  e 


erica]  T 


r    foe 


(the  meaning  being  as  before),  every  equation  baa 
root.  Ut  course  the  theorem  is  the  reverse  of  sdf-cvidcnt,  nmi 
ii  requires  proof;  but  provisionally  assuming  It  as  true,  we  derive 
from  it  the  general  theory  of  numerical  equations.  As  the  term 
root  wat  introduced  in  the  course  of  an  explanatfon.  It  will  b* 
convenient  to  give  here  the  formal  definillon. 

A  nsmbo  t  mch  (hat  eobatituicd  for  t  It  makea  the  functioa 
in«-fta-'.  ._.  -#.  to  be  -o,  «r  ■  ■     -      -      -■  '       -■ 


»/(x)-l 


o^io'-'  ,  .  .  •*.-o,(if  •ay/(o)-o; 
and  it  It  then  vaiily  thown  that  x-a  la  a  factor  of  the  functioa  f\ 
via.   that   we  hav.  /(.).(a-al/,(il,    where  /,(a)  b  a  lucct 
i^'-jii*-"  .  .  .   -4m    01  the  Older  ■-!,  wiih  pumefical 
efficienta  ^,  ft . . .  ^.-i. 

Ineennlaiancit  a  root  of  the  equation /ifv)—o,  but  It  may  Ih 
— >*7iCx)  may  c^itiin  Ih.  factor  x-a;  when  tbii  it  lo,  /&}  ■ 
comafnthe  factor  (a-o)>;writln(  then /ti()-(x-«)'/,Cil.and«« 
ingiliaia  it  not  a  root  of  the  equation />(i}-o,i -a  it  then  aak 
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l)t  a  doubfe  foot  of  tlw  ttfotitioa/Mm^i  and  «liiiiltfly  /(«)  vmy 
contain  die  factor  (x—a)*  and  no  wgner  power,  and  x^a  is  then  a 
tripk  root ;  and  to  on. 

Supposing  in  general  that  /(x)'"(x— a)*F(x)  (a  being  a  positive 
integer  whiai  may  be  « t,  («-^a)«  tne  highest  power  of  x— a  which 
divioes  fix),  and  Fix)  being  of  course  of  the  order  m— a),  then  the 
equation  FOc)  "O  will  have  a  root  b  which  will  ba  different  from  «; 
x—b  will  be  a  factor,  in  general  a  simple  one,  but  it  may  be  a  multiple 
one,of  F(x).  and/(x)  will  in  this  case  be  -(x-a)°(x-fr)^«(x)  (fi  a 

podtive  integer  which  may  be  «x,  (jt— ft)^  the  highest  power  of 
x— 6  in  F(x)  ox  fix),  and  ♦(x)  being  of  course  of  the  ordcrn— «—/)). 
The  origiiial equation /(x)  »o  is  in  this  case  said  to  have  a  roots  eadi 

•a.  fi  mcM  eadi  •■^;  sjmI  so  on  for  any  other  factors  (x—ef^,  Ac. 

We  have  thus  the  Ouofremr^K  numerical  equation  df  the  order  % 
has  in  every  case  n  roots,  viz.  there  exist  n  numbers,  a,  fr,  ...  (in 
general  all  distinct,  but  which  may  arrange  themselves  in  any  sets 
ofequalvaIue8),suchthat/(x)»(x— a)(x— 6)(x— c) . . .  identically. 

If  the  equation  has  equal  roots,  these  can  in^cneral  be  determined, 
and  the  case  is  at  any  rate  a  special  one  which  may  be  in  the  first 
instance  excluded  from  consideration.  It  is,  therefore,  in  geneial 
assumed  that  the  equation /(x)  "O  has  all  its  roots  unequal. 

If  the  coefficients  Pi,  Ptf  »  •  •  are  all  or  any  one  or  more  of  them 
imaginary,  then  the  equation /(x)  «0,  separating  the  real  and  im|«in- 
ary  parts  thereof,  may  be  written  F(x)+t^(x)*o,  where  F(x), 
•(x)  are  esKh  of  tnem  a  function  with  real  coemcients;  and  it  thus 
appears  that  the  equation  /(x)>o,  with  imi«;inary  codSicicnts,  has 
not  in  general  any  real  root;  supposing  it  to  have  a  real  root  a.  this 
vast  be  at  once  a  root  of  each  of  the  equations  F(x)  "O  and  ^x)  «"0. 

But  an  aquation  with  real  coefficients  may  have  as  well  imaginary 
aa  real  roots,  and  we  have  further  the  tkiorem  that  for  any  aucn 
equation  the  imaginary  roots  enter  in  pairs,  viz.  a.-\-fii  being  a  root, 
then  a—6i  will  be  also  a  root.  H  follows  that  if  the  order  be  odd, 
•there  is  always  an  odd  number  of  real  roots,  and  therefore  at  least  one 
realroot. 

9.  In  the  case  of  an  equation  with  real  coeffidentt,  the  qncstiMi 
of  the  existence  of  real  roots,  and  of  their  separation,  has  been 
already  considered,  tn  the  general  case  of  an  equation  with 
Imaginary  (it  may  be  real)  coefficients,  the  like  question  arises 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  (real  or  imaginary)  roots;  thns,  if 
for  facility  of  ooncq)tlon  we  r^ard  the  CNistituents  a,  /}  (^  a 
toot  a-\-pi  as  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  in  piano,  and  accordingly 
represent  the  root  by  such  point,  then  drawing  in  the  plane  any 
closed  curve  or  "  contour/'  the  question  is  how  many  roots  lie 
within  such  contour. 

This  is  solvied  theoretically  by  means  of  a  theorem  of  A.  L.  Cauchy. 
(1837),  viz.  writing  in  the  original  equation  x+iy  in  place  of  x,  the 
function  fix+iy)  becomes  •  r+t'O,  where  P  and  Q  are  each  of  them 
a  rational  and  inteffral  function  (with  real  coefncients)  of  (x,  y). 
Imaginif»  the  point  pr,  y)  to  travel  along  the  contour,  and  considoing 
the  number  01  changes  of  sign  from  —  to  +  and  from  +  to  — 
lid  the  fraction  corresponding  to  passages  of  the  fraction  through 
sero  (that  is,  to  values  for  which  P  becomes  "O,  disregarding  those 
for  which  Q  becomes  «o),  the  difference  of  these  numbers  gives  the 
number  of  roots  witliih  the  contour. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  the  demoastratkm  does  not  ixe- 
suppose  the  existence  of  any  root;  the  contour  may  be  the  infinity 
of  tne  plane  (such  infinity  regarded  as  a  <^ntour,  or  closed  curve), 
and  in  this  case  it  can  be  snown  (and  that  very  easily)  that  the  differ- 
tnoe  of  the  numbers  of  changes  of  s^  is  *a;  that  is,  there  are  within 
the  infinitecontour,  or  (what  b  the  same  thing)  there  are  in  all  a  roots ; 
thus  Cauchy's  theorem  contains  really  the  proof  of  the  fundamental 
theorem  that  a  numerical  equation  of  the  nth  order  (not  only  has 
a  numerical  root,  but)  has  precisely  n  roots.  It  would  appear  that 
this  proof  of  the  funcuunental  theorem  in  its  most  complete  form  is 
in  principle  identical  with  the  last  proof  of  K.  P.  Causa  (1849)  of 
the  theorem,  in  the  form  A  numerical  equation  of  the  iith  order 
lias  always  a  root.* 

Bnt  in  ihe  case  of  a  finite  contour,  the  actual  detemnnation  of  the 
difference  iHiicfa  givee  the  number  of  real  roots  can  be  effected  only 
ia  the  case  of  a  rectangular  contour,  by  applying  to  each  of  its  sidea 
•tparatdy  a  method  such  as  that  of  Stum's  theorem;  and  thus  the 
actual  determination  ultimately  depends  on  a  method  such  as  that 
of  Sturm's  theorem. 

V«y  nttle  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  cakulatkm  of  the 
imaginary  roots  of  an  equation  by  approadmation;  and  the  question 
is  sot  hare '^ — ^ 


10.  A  dais  of  numerical  equations  which  needs  to  be  con- 
iidered  b  that  of  the  binomial  equations  z"-a'-o(a««+^^ 
a  complex  number). 

*  The  earlier  demonstrations  by  Eakr,  Lagrange,  ftc,  relate  to  the 
case  of  a  numerical  cquatijm  with  real  coemcients:  and  they  consist 
in  showing  that  such  e(C)uation  has  always  a  real  quadratic  divisor »fHr> 
nuhing  two  roots,  whidh  are  cither  real  or  else  conjugate  imagioaries 
•+A(  (see  Lagrange's  tqufUiotu  numiriqueti. 


The  foMtslu||  eoaclusioM  apply,  vis.  there  are  always  n  rootsL 
which,  it  may  m  shown,  are.  all  unequal.  And  these  can  be  found 
numerically  by  the  extraction  of  the  square  root,  and  of  an  nth  root, 
of  nal  numbers,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  table  of  natural  nnes  and 
corines.*    For  writing 

there  Is  always  a  real  angle  X  (positive  and  less  than  3r)«  such  that 

its  cosine  and  sine  are  »  ^  (aH-^)  ^°^  V  (a'+/^)  '^•pectively;  that 

is,writIngforshortnessV  (a*+^)  -P,wehavea+^i>p(cosX+tsinX), 
or  the  equation  is   x*>-^(cosX+»  sin  X);  hence  observing   that 

(coej+t^l)  '-cosX+f  sin  X,  a  value  of  *  Is- Vp  (co»i+««n^)  • 

The  formula'  really  gives  all  the  roots,  for  instead  of  X  we  may  write 
X-|-3fv,  $  a  positive  or  negative  integer,  and  then  we  have 

which  has  the  n  values  obtained  by  giving  to  s  the  values  o,  1, 3  ... 
w-i  in  succession;  the  roots  are,  it  b  clear,  represented  by  points 
lying  at  equal  intervab  on  a  cirde.  But  it  b  more  convenient  to  pro- 
ceed somewhat  differently;  taking  one  of  the  roou  to  be  tf,  so  that 
^— a,  then  assuming  x^$y,  the  equation  baxwnes  >•— 1  — o,  which 
equation,  like  the  original  equation.has  precisely^  n  roots  (one  of  them 
being  of  course  ^i).  Ana  the  original  equation  x"— a* o  b  thus 
reduced  to  the  more  simple  equation  x"—i>o;  and  although  the 
theory  of  thi|i  equation  b  included  in  the  preceding  one,  yet  it  is 
proper  to  state  it  separatdy. 
The  equation  X*— I -o  has  its  several  roots  expressed  in  the  form 

l,c«,«^, . . .  nT^t  where  m  may  be  Uken  -cos^  +»8in^;  in  fact, 

•#  having  thb  value,  any  int^;er  power  c/  b*cos      -f-tsin---,  aad 

we  thence  hay*  itJ'Y  -cos  2rk+i  sin  2vik.  - 1,  that  is,  c/  b  a  root  o( 
the  equation.    The  theory  will  be  resumed  further  on. 

By  what  precedes,  we  arc  led  to  the  notion  (a  numerical)  of  the 
radical  o*/"  regarded  as  an  a-valued  function ;  any  one  <^  these  being 
denoted  by  Vo,  then  the  series  of  values  b  Vo,  wVa, . . .  «*~*Vai 
or  we  may,  if  we  please,  use  Vo  instead  of  aV*  as  a  symbol  to  denote 
the  i»-valued  function. 

As  the  coefficients  of  an  algebraical  eqiution  may  be  numerical, 
all  which  follows  in  regard  to  algebraical  equations  is  (with,  it  may 
be,  some  few  modifications)  applicable  to  numerical  equations;  and 
hence,  concluding  for  the  present  thb  subject,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  pass  on  to  algebraical  equations. 

Algebraical  Equations, 

XI.  The  equation  b 

«*-Pi"*'*+. . .  *p« -o, 
and  we  here  assitme  the  ezbtence  of  roots,  viz.  we  asstmie  that 
there  are  n  quantities  a,  b,  c  ...  (in  general  all  of  them  different, 
but  which  in  particular  cases  may  become  equal  in  sets  in  any 
manner),  suchr  that 

«*-pi*^+...*^.»o; 
or  looking  at  the  question  in  a  different  point  of  view,  and 
startbig  with  the  roots  a,  6,  c ...  as  given,  we  express  the  product 
of  the  n  factors  x~a,  x— fr, ...  in  the  foregoing  form,  and  thus 
arrive  at  an  equation  of  the  order  n  having  the  n  roots  a,btC  ... 
In  either  case  we  have 

Pi^'Sa,pt*'2ab,,,,p^mahc,,,\ 

i^.  regarding  the  coefficients  Pu  h"*  P*  ^  given,  then  we 
assume  the  exbtence  of  roots  a,  6,  <:, . . .  such  that  ^■■Zo,  ftc.; 
or,  regarding  the  roots  as  given,  then  we  write  Pi,  Pt,  &c.,  to 
dejtiote  the  fimctions  2a,  S(i6,  &c. 

As  already  explained,  the  epithet  algebraical  b  not  Used  in  oppod- 
tion  to  numerical:  an  algebraical  ec^uation  b  merely  an  equation 
wherein  the  coefficients  are  not  restricted  to  denote,  or  arc  not  ex- 
plicitly considered  as  denoting,  numbers.  That  the  abstraction  b 
legitimate,  appears  by  the  simplest  example;  in  saying  that  the 
equationx*— ^+5— ohasarootx-J|^+v(^— 4ff)|.  wemean  that 
writing  thb  value  for  x  the  equation  becomes  an  identity,  tit^-H 
V(^-4«)iP-M4{^+y(^-4«}lI+«-o;  and  the  verification  of 
this  identity  in  nowise  depends  upon  p  and  q  meaning  numbers. 
But  if  it  be  asked  what  there  is  beyond  numerical  equations  included 
in  the  term  algebsakal  eonatlon.  or,  again,  what  is  the  full  extent 
ot  the  meaning  attributed  to^he  terro-~the  latter  question  at  any 

*  The  square  root  of  a-l-^'  can  be  determined  by  the  extraction  of 
square  roots  of  positive  real  numbers,  without  the  trigooometrical 
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rat*  it-would  be  very  dUSeidt  to  tanmri  at  t»  the  fomMr  one,  it 
piay  be  said  that  the  coefficients  may,  for  instance,  be  symbols  of 
operation.  As  regards  such  equations,  there  is  certainly  no  proof 
that  every  equation  has  a  root,  or  that  an  equation  of  the  nth  order 
has  H  roots;  nor  is  it  in  any  wise  clear  what  the  prvciae  signification 
of  the  statement  is.  But  it  is  found  that  the  assumption  of  the 
existence  of  the  n  roots  can  be  made  without  contcadictory  results; 
conclusions  derived  from  it,  if  they  involve  the  roots,  rest  on  the 
tame  nound  as  the  original  assumption;  but  the  conclusion  may 
be  independent  of  the  roots  altogether,  and  in  this  case  it  is 
undoubtedly  valid;  the  reasoning,  iJthough  actually  conducted  by 
aid  of  the  assumption  (and,  it  may  be,  roost  easily  and  elegantly 
in  this  manner),  is  really  independent  of  the  assumption.  In  illustra- 
tion, we  observe  that  it  is  allowable  to  express  a  function  of  p  and  a 
as  follows, — that  is,  by  means  of  a  rational  symmetrical  function  of 
a  and  b,  this  can,  as  a  fact,  be  expressed  as  a  rational  function  of 
a+b  and  ab;  and  if  we  prescribe  that  a+fr  and  ab  shall  then  be 
changed  into  p  and  q  respectively,  we  have  the  required  function  of 
p,  g.  That  is,  we  have  F(o,  /9}  as  a  representation  oif  (p,  q) ,  obtained 
as  if  we  had  p^a-^b,  q^'ob,  but  without  in  any  wise  assiuning  the 
existence  of  the  a,  b  of  these  equations. 

18.  Starting  from  the  equation 

or  the  equivalent  equations  pi'^XOf  &c.,  we  find 

e^-ptar-^+  . . .  -o, 
ft"*— pj&^+  . . .  -o; 

:         :  : 

*         •  • 

(it  is  as  &atisfying  these  equations  that  a,  d  ...  are  said  to  be 
the  roots  of  at*— ^ix""*+  . .  .—o);  and  conversely  from  the 
last-mentioned  equations,  assuming  that  a,b, .  .-are  all  different, 
we  deduce 

$aA 

«•— ^x^^+  . . .  »«— a.x— ft.  Ac 

Observe  that  if,  for  instance,  a^b,  then  the  equations 
a*— ^ia"**-f-. ..«o,  6"— ^i6*~*-f. ..«»o  would  reduce  them- 
selves to  a  single  relation,  which  would  not  of  itself  express 
that  a  was  a  double  root, — that  is,  that  (x— fl)*  was  a  factor  of 
«"— ^ix*-»+,  &c.;  but  by  considering  b  as  the  limit  ol  a+A, 
/f  indefinitely  small,  we  obtain  a  second  equation 

ikt^— (n— i)^i<r^-i- . . .  "O, 
which,  with  the  first,  expresses  that  a  is  a  double  root;  and  then 
the  whole  system  of  equations  leads  as  before  to  the  equations 
^1  **  Za,  &c  But  the  existence  of  a  double  root  implies  a  certain 
relation  between  the  coeffidetits;  the  general  case  b  when  the 
roots  are  all  unequal. 

We  have  then  the  theorem  that  every  rational  symmetrical 
function  of  the  roots  is  a  rational  fimction  of  the  coefficients. 
This  is  an  easy  consequence  from  the  less  general  theorem,  eveiy 
rational  and  integral  symmetrical  function  of  the  roots  is  a 
rational  and  integral  function  of  the  coefficients. 

In  particular,  the  sums  of  the  powers  2a*,  Zo*,  &c. ;  are  rational 
and  integral  functions  of  the  coefficients. 

The  process  originally  emplo>'cd  for  the  expression  of  other  functions 
2a^,  &c.,  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  is  to  make  them  depend  upon 
the  sums  of  powers:  for  instance,  2a*6/*«2c«2a^-2a*+^;  but 
this  is  very  objectionable;  the  true  theory  consists  In  showing  that 
we  have  systems  of  equations 

Pt     -I«. 

(Pi*   "2c«-f-22aft, 

!Pt    -  labc, 

pxPt  -  tan^-XZabc, 

where  in  each  system  there  are  precisely  at  many  equations  as  there 
are  root-functions  on  the  right-hand  side — e.g.  3  equations  and  3 
functions  Xabc,  ra'ft.  la}.  Hence  in  each  system  the  root-functions 
can  be  determined  hncarly  in  terms  of  the  powers  and  products  of 
the  coefficients  < 

\lab  -  pu 

i  Zabc  -  pt, 

0  ra»6  -  pih-ZPu 

(la'   "pt^-Zpipt-^^u 

■ad  so  on.  The  other  process,  if  aaplied  coaaJsCently,  would 
dwive  the  originally  assumed  value  Zab,  «^,  from  the  two  tciua- 
tJons  Za-p,  Xa*«pi«-2pi;  U.  we  have  iZab^Za-Za'^Wp^ 
pi*-{px^-2Pt),^2pt. 

X3.  It  is  oo&venient  to  mention  here  the  theorem  that,  s 


being  detemuned  at  abore ^  an  equation  of  the  order^,a]i)f 

rational  and  integral  fimction  whatever  of  x,  or  more  generally 

any  rational  function  Which  does  not  become  infinite  in  virtue 

of  the  equation  itself,  can  be  expressed  as  a  rational  and  integral 

function  of  x,  of  the  order  i»— i,  the  coefficients  being  rational 

functions  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equation.    Thus  the  equation 

gives  X*  a  function  of  the  form  in  question;  multiplying  each 

side  by  x,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  writing  for  x"  its  foregoing 

value,  we  have  »•**,  a  function  of  the  form  in  question;  and  the 

like  for  any  higher  power  of  x,  and  therefore  also  for  any  rational 

and  integral  function  of  x.    The  proof  in  the  case  of  a  rational 

non-integral  function  is  somewhat  more  complicated.    The  final 

result  is  of  the  form  ^{x)l^{x)  «■  I(x),  or  say  4>{x) — ^{x)l  (x)  -9, 

where  <^,\^,I  are  rational  and  integral  functions;  in  other  words, 

this  equation,  being  true  if  only  /(x)  b  q,  can  only  be  so  by  reason 

that  the  left-hand  side  contains /(x)  as  a  factor,  or  we  must  have 

identically  ^(x)  - \^(x)I  (*)  =  M(x)/(x).   And  it  is,  moreover, dear 

that  the  equation  ^(x)/<|jC'(x)  "=I(x), being  satisfied  if  only/(x)  ^o, 

must  be  satisfied  by  each  root  of  the  equation. 

From  the  theorem  that  a  rational  83rmmetrical  function  of  the  roots 
is  expressible  in  terms  of  the  coefficients,  it  at  once  folk>w8  that  it  is 
possible  to  determine  an  equarion  (of  an  assignaible  order)  having 
tor  its  roots  the  several  values  o£  any  given  (nnsynunetrical)  functioa 
of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation.  For  example,  in' the  case  of  a 
quartic  equation,  roots  (a.  b,  c,  ^,  it  is  poesitHe  to  find  an  et^uation 
having  the  roots  ab,  ac,  ad,  bCf  bd,  ci  (being  therefore  a  sextic  equa* 
tion) :  vix.  in  the  product 

C>-a*)(y-<ir)(y-«00'-6c)Cy-&f)(y-af) 
the  coefficients  of  the  several  powers  of  y  wiU  be  symmetrical  functiont 
of  a,  bt  c,  d  and  therefore  rational  and  integral  functions  of  the  co* 
efficients  of  the  quartSc  eduation;  hence,  supposing  the  prodact  so 
expressed*  and  equating  It  to  zero,  we  have  the  required  sextic 


equati  

we  obtam  the  equation  of  ditferences  for  a  given  equation  of  any 
order.  Again,  the  equation  iou^ht  for  may  be  that  having  far  ks 
ft  roots  the  given  rational  functions  ^a),^(&),  ...  of  the  several 
roots  of  the  given  equation.  Any  such  rational  function  can  (as 
was  shown)  be  expressed  as  a  rational  and  integral  function  of  the 
order  n—i ;  and,  retaining  x  in  pUcc  of  any  one  of  the  roots,  the 
problem  is  to  find  y  from  the  equations  x^^p^^ ...  ^o,  and 
y"MoX*^-i-Mix*^-f...,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  from  these 
two  equations  to  eliminate  x.  This  is  in  fact  E.  W.  Tschimhausen'a 
transformation  (1683). 

14.  In  connexion  with  what  precedes,  the  question  arises  as  to 
the  number  ol  values  (obtained  by  permutations  of  the  roots)  of 
given  unsjrmmetrical  functions  of  the  roots,  or  say  of  a  given  set 
of  letters:  for  instance,  with  roots  or  letters  (a,  6,  c,  (0  as  before, 
how  many  values  are  there  of  the  function  <^-^cd,  or  better, 
how  many  functions  are  there  of  this  form?  The  answer  is  3, 
vix.  ab+€d,  ae-^bd,  ad-hbc;  or  again  we  may  ask  whether,  in 
the  case  of  a  given  number  of  letters,  there  exist  functions  with 
a  given  niunber  of  values,  3-vaIued,  4-valued  functions,  &c. 

It  is  at  once  seen  that  for  any  given  number  of  letters  there,  exist 
2-valtted  functions;  the  product  of  the  differences  of  the  lctters*ie 
such  •  function;  however  the  letters  are  interchanged,  it  alien  oaly 
itv  sign:  or  say  the  two  values  are  A  and  —A.  And  if  P,  O  are 
symmetrical  functions  of  the  letters,  then  the  general  form  ot  sucll 
a  function  b  P+QA;  this  has  only  the  two  values  P-t-QA.  P-^QA. 

In  the  case  of  4  letters  there  exist  (as  appear?  above)  3-vaIaed 
functions:  bot  in  the  case  of  5  letters  there  does  not  exist  any  3* 
valued  or  4-valued  function;  and  the  only  5-valued  functioos  are 
those  which  are  mrmmetrical  in  regiud  to  four  of  the  letten.  and  can 
thus  be  expressed  in  terms  of  one  letter  and  of  symmetrical  f  unctiona 
of  aU  the  letters.  These  last  theorems  present  themselves  in  tha 
demonstration  of  the  ttoft^xiftettce  of  a  lolutioa  of  a  quindc  eqaatioM 
byradicala. 

The  theory  it  an  tzteasive  and  important  onet  depeodific  on 
the  notions  of  subsHiutioiu  and  of  groups  (^-t.). 

15.  Returning  to  equations,  we  have  the  very  itnportftSt 
theorem  that,  given  the  vahie  <rf  any  unsymmetrical  function  of 
the  roots,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  a  quartic  equation,  the  funotioii 
ab+cd,  it  h  in  general  possible  to  determine  rationally  the  vatii# 
of  any  similar  function,  such  as  (a+(»}H(('f  4)'* 

The  a  priori  ground  of  this  theorem  may  be  Dlustrated  by  mean^  <lt 
a  namertcal  equation.  Suppose  that  the  roots  of  a  quartic  equatiofl 
«»  •»»»3i4.  t»en  if  it  is  given  that  ab+cd-l^,  this  in  effect  deter- 
mines a,  ^  to  be  1, 3  and  «.  d  to  be  3, 4  (vi^.  a*i, &->  or  a-3.  6>«  r« 
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(L*-M*)*  aieqmiiMtrical  functiooft  of  the  roots,  «nd  oontequeotly 
rational  luoctions  of  the  coeffictents:  hence 

*|L»+M«+V(L»-M»)«} 

is  a  mtioiial  function  of  the  coefficients,  which  when  these  are 
le^laoed  by  their  vahies  as  functions  of  the  roots  becomes,  accordiM 
to  the  sign  given  to  the  quadric  radical,  "L*  or  M',  taking  it  •■L*. 
the  cube  root  of  the  expression  has  the  three  values  L,  lA^  «^L; 
and  LM  divided  by  the  lame  cube  root  has  therefore  the  values 
M,  tt^M,  wM ;  whence  finally  the  expression 

Jl^+ ^^l  J(L»+M»+ V  (L» -M«)«)l +LM + ^{|L»+M»+V  (L»-M«)«)II 
has  the  three  values 

K^+L+M).  i(^+«L+«i^),  |(A+«^+-M) ; 
that  is,  these  are  «"0,  b,  c  respectivelv.  If  the  value  M*  had  been 
taken  mstead  of  L*,  then  the  expression  would  have  had  the  same 
three  values  a,  h,  c.  Comparing  'the  solution  given  for  the  cubic 
x'+gx— f>o.  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  two  solutions  are 
identical,  and  that  the  function  r*— A?^  under  the  radical  sign  must 
(Jay  aid  of  the  relation  ^«"0  which  suraists  in  this  case)  reduce  itself 
to  (L'— M')*;  it  is  only  by  each  radical  being  equal  to  a  rational 
function  of  the  roots  that  the  final  ezpcesnoa  cam  become  equal  to 
the  roou  a,  6,  c  respectively. 

20.  The  formulae  for  the  cubic  were  obtained  by  J.  L.  Lagrange 
(1770-1771)  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Upon  examining 
and  comparing  the  principal  known  methods  for  the  solution  of 
algebraical  equations,  he  found  that  they  all  ultimately  depended 
upon  finding  a  "  resolvent "  equation  of  which  Uie  root  is 
a+(i>6+td^c+<<>'</+  . . .  ,  w  being  an  imaginary  root  of  unity, 
of  the  same  order  as  the  equation;  e.g.  for  the  cubic  the  root  is 
a+e0^+«^i  «0  an  imaginary  cube  root  of  unity.  Evidently  the 
method  gives  for  L'  a  quadric  equation,  which  is  the  '*  resolvent " 
equation  in  this  particular  case. 

For  a  quartic  the  formulae  present  themsdves  in  a  soDaewhat 
different  form,  by  reason  that  4  is  not  a  prime  number.  Attempt- 
ing to  apply  it  to  a  quintic,  we  seek  for  the  equation  of  which  the 
root  is  (a+(i)6+<o*c+«i>'<^4'<i'*«),  a  an  imaginary  fifth  root  of 
unity,  or  rather  the  fifth  power  thereof  (a+»6+w^+(0V+«*«)*; 
this  is  a  34-valued  function,  but  if  we  consider  the  four  values 
corresponding  to  the  roots  of  unity  »,  w*,  ov',  «*,  viz.  the  values 

(o-M6+«\j+«#  rf+«»«)V 

any  S]rmmctcical  function  of  these,  for  InstaAce  their  sum,  is  a 
6>valued  function  of  the  roots,  and  may  therefore  be  determined 
by  means  of  a  sextic  equation,  the  coeffidenu  whereof  are  rational 
foBctioas  of  the  coefficients  of  the  original  quintic  equation;  the 
condnsion  bdng  that  the  solution  of  an  equation  of  the  fifth  order 
Is  made  to  depend  upon  that  of  an  equation  of  the  sixth  order. 
This  is,  of  couTM,  usdess  for  the  solution  of  the  quintic  equation, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  does  not  admit  of  solution  by 
radiods;  but  the  equation  of  the  sixth  order,  Lagrange's  re- 
solvent sextic,  is  very  important,  and  b  intimately  connected 
with  all  the  later  investigations  in  the  theory. 

21.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  sdv- 
ability  by  radicals,  that  not  only  the  coefficients  are  taken  to 
be  arbitrary,  but  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  represented  each 
by  a  single  letter,  or  say  rather  that  they  are  not  so  expressed 
in  terms  of  other  arbitrary  quantities  as  to  make  a  solution 

roible.  If  the  coefficients  are  not  all  arbitrary,  for  insunce, 
some  of  them  are  zero,  a  sextic  equation  mf^t  be  of  the 
form  x^-|-ftx*+tfx»+rf«o,  and  so  be  solvable  as  a  cubic;  or 
if  the  coefficienu  of  the  sextic  are  given  functions  of  the  six 
arbitrary  quantities  d,  fr,  e^  d,  e,  f,  such  that  the  sextic  b  really 
of  the  form  (x«+ax+*)(x«+cx»+rfx*+ftc+y)-o,then  it  breaks 
up  into  the  equations  ac*+ax+t*'o,  x*-i-a^-\-d3^+ex-^f^o, 
and  b  consequently  solvable  by  radicab;  so  also  if  the  form 
b  («-«)(«-*)(Sc^f)(«-rf)(ap-#)C«-/)-o,  then  the  equation 
b  solvable  by  radicab,-^n  thb  extreme  case  rationally.  Such 
cases  of  solvability  are  self-evident;  but  they  are  enough 
to  show  that  the  general  theorem  of  the  Bon««olvabiiity  by 
ladicab  of  an  equation  of  the  fifth  or  any  higher  order  does  not 
in  any  wise  exclude  for  such  osders  the  existence  of  particular 
equations  solvable  by  radicab,  and  there  are,  in  fact,  extensive 
classes  of  equations  which  are  thus  solvable;  the  binomial 
•ovations  »•- 1 -e  present  as  iDStanct. 


32.   It 


X*— I  "O  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  cos 


^^-sdbi^,btttthe 


quntton  b  now  that  of  the  algebraical  solution  (or  solution  by 
ladicab)  of  thb  rauation.  There  b  alwajrs  a  root* i ;  if  «  be  any 
other  root,  then  obviously  ««,  «^, . . .  t^  are  all  of  thenfroots:  x*- 1 
contains  the  factor  x— 1,  and  it  thus  appears  that  m,  u^, . . .  ^^ase 
the  »~i  roots  of  the  equation 

«^-Hp^+  . . .  -M+i  -o; 
we  have,  of  course,  t^-^uT^-^' . . .  +  «*+i  -o. 

It  b  prooer  to  <JBstinguish  the  cases  n  prime  and  n  composite; 
and  in  tne  latter  case  there  b  a  distinction  aceording  as  the  prime 
factors  of  fi  are  simple  or  multiple.  By  way  of  illustration,  suopose 
successively  n"  15  and  fi»o;  in  the  former  case,  if  a  be  an  imaginary 
root  of  «•— I  "O  (or  root  of  a^+x+i  «o),  and  il  an  imaginary  root 
of  «•— I  *o  (or  root  of  x*+x»+*'-|-«+i  -o),  then  m  may  be  taken 
"ofi;  the  successive  powers  thereof,  •$,  •*/!*,  /I*,  a^^  a*,  A  «^» 
«V,  fi*,  «,  ««A  ^,  «^.  tt'^,  are  the  roots  of  *»<+x»«+. .  .+*-hl  «o; 
the  solution  thus  depends  on  the  solution  of  the  equations  x*—!  "O 
and  X*— I  "a  In  the  Utter  case,  if  a  be  an  imaginary  root  of 
x*— i*-o(orrootof  x'+x+i^o),  then  the  equation  x*->i>o  gives 
x*<"l,  a,  or  1^:  «**i  dves  x**!,  m,  qr  t?;  and  the  solutioa  dius 
dependsonthcsdutionoitheequationsjr— I— ogc'— a-o,**— ^=0. 
The  first  equation  has  the  roots  i,  «,  «*;  if  ^  be  a  root  of  other  of  the 
others,  say  if  ^*a,  then  assuming  m^^A  the  successive  powers  are 
A  ^,  «,  «A  f^t  «**  «'A  ^A*,  iriucn  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 
x«+x»+ . . .  -f-x+i  -o. 

It  thus  appiears  that  the  only  case  which  need  be  considered  is  that 
of  N  a  prime  number,  and  writing  (as  b  more  usual)  r  in  place  of  »» 
we  have  r,  r*,  r*, . . .  r*^  as  the  (»— i)  roots  of  the  reduced  equation 

«^+x^+  . . .  +X-I-I  -o; 
then  not  only  r*— i  -o,  but  also  r*^-t-i*-*+ . . .  +r+l  -Ow 

13.  The  process  of  solution  dtie  to  Kari  Fiiedridi  Oauss  (x8oi) 
depends  essentially  on  the  arrangement  of  the  roots  In  a  certain 


order,  viz.  not  as  above,  with  the  indices  of  r  in  arithmetical 
progression,  but  with  their  indices  in  geometrical  progression; 
the  prime  number  n  has  a  certain  number  of  prime  roots  g, 
which  are  such  that  ;"-*  b  the  lowest  power  of  g,  which  b  =  i 
to  the  modulus  m;  or,  what  b  the  same  thing,  that  the  series  of 
powers  I,  g,  ^,  • .  •  g*"*,  each  divided  by  »,  leave  (inadifferent 
order)  the  remainders  i,  2,  3,  . . .  »— x;  hence  giving  to  r  In 
succession  the  indices  i,  f,  |^,  . . .  g*~*,  we  have,  in  a  different 
order,  the  whole  series  of  roots  r,  r*,  H, . . .  r"-*.    .     , 

In  the  most  dmple  case,  fi  >5,  the  equation  to  be  solvedns  x^+x*-!- 
x^+x+i  ~o;  here  2  b  a  ^rime  root  01  5,  and  the  order  of  the  roots 
is  r,  r*,  r*,  r*.  The  Gaussun  process  consists  in  forming  an  equation 
for  determining  the  periods  Pi,  Pj,  "r+r*  and  **+r*  respectively, 
— these  being  such  that  the  symmetrical  functions  ri+P$,  PiPi  are 
rationally  determinable:  in  fact  Pi+P«--i.  PiP> - (r-|-H)(r«+f*), 
''r*-\-r*-\-t*-\-r\  ''r*-^r*-\-r ■{■?»,  --I.  Pi.  P|  are  thus  the  roots 
ofM*+tt— 1"0: and  taking  them  to  be  known,  they  are  themselves 
broken  up  into  subperiods,  in  the  present  case  single  terms,  r  and  r* 
for  Pi,  r*  and  r*  for  Pt:  the  symmetrical  functions  of  these  are  thcin 
rationally  determined  in  terms  of  Pi  and  Pi:  thus  r-^-r*'"  Pi,  r.r*'^  I, 
orr,r*  are  the  roots  of  1^— Piu+i  *o.  The  mode  of  diviMon  b  more 
clearly  seen  for  a  larger  value  of  n;  thus,  for  n "7  a  prime  root  is 
■3,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  roots  b  *%  ^» ''t  f**  »"*.  f*'  We  may 
form  cither  3  periods  each  of  2  terms.  Pi,  P|,  Pj  "r+r*.  f*+H,  r*-\-r* 
respectively;  or  else  2  periods  each  of  3  terms,  Pu  P»»r+f'+r*. 
r*-\-r*+r^  respectively:  m  each  case  the  symmetrical  functions  of 
the  periods  are  rationally  determinable:  thus  in  the  case  of  the  two 
periods  Pi+P«--i.  PiPt-3+r-j-r«+r«+H+r»+f«,  -2;  and  the 
periods  being  known  the  i^mmetncal  functions  <^  the  several  terms 
of  each  peri<xi  are  rationaUy  determined  in  terms  of  the  periods,  thus 
r+r*+r*-Pu  r.r«+r.H+f«.r«-P«,  r.r».r*-l. 

The  theory  was  further  developed  by  Lagrange  (1808),  who, 
applying  his  general  process  to  the  equation  in  question,  x*'*-!- 
«*-*-f...  +x+i"*o(theroot3a,fr,r...  being  the  several  powers 
of  f,  the  indices  in  geometrical  progression  as  above),  showed 
that  the  function  (a-^ub-^-t^c-^ . .  .)*'*  was  in  thb  case  a  given 
function  of  a  with  integer  coefficients. 

Reverting  to  the  before-mentioned  particular  equation  x*+«*+ 
x*+x+l  «"0,  it  b  very  interesfing  to  compare  the  process  of  sohitloo 
with  that  for  the  solution  of  the  general  quarric  the  roots  whereof  are 
a,  b,  c,  d. 

Take ««,  a  root  of  the  equation  ««*— 1  <-o  (whence  •#  b  "I,  —I.  s^ 
or  —  t,  at  pleasure),  and  consider  the  expression 

(a+«^+iAH-«AO\ 
the  developed  value  of  thb  b 

-     a«-l-*«+c«-|-J*+6((iV+B»J«)+i2(o«M+5%tf+««^+*tt«> 
•f«#  U(«^+^+<»+rf«o)+i2(aW-F«Mo+A*+<P»c)l 

-f^Um+6%+c«»4-d^)+i2(s*«e+M4+^Wa-l>#s»)| 


EQUATION 


,  (.  A  tke  m« 

ia\t;  Imi  Ihl>  !■  a«  hen 
LlM  nou  r,  r'.r'.r'tit 

r'+f'+r +»•+•{  I  +1)  +  rH''+f'+r'+») 
+-'Ufr+''+''+''i+'»ir'+'  +'•+0 


.  k.  f .  J  dciKXc  the  n 
r«+»'+r+f«+«H 


DK.Ofthctq 


_ __  _ ICtf-l.nlun 

S+f'+r*+'')'-i,wlildiiirigb<;au--l,thMfr+f--r'-r')'-»Si 
»->,  Ihoin  taive  i,_,-+i(^_,>u..  _i,+«h:  ,„d  a  „_  -i 
(lin|r-r'-4<f*-i^K-->S-»><;  liw  •oiutfaa  mi)' be  emnplcud 

The  nauh  It  pnjwily  gmenl,  ifcns: — n  bdn|  (  prime  nonibn, 
rarootot  tb*  eqiuition  «^'+ir*"M-  ■  -  ■  +i+i"0,  »  inMI  of 
w*^— i~o,  4Dd  (  ■  prime  root  of  (*"*>  i  (mod.  ■),  then 

It  ■  iIvtD  FuDCtloD  Mi+U«g . . .  -f'M.t^'''  wiib  latcgcr  «>• 
cfficienu,  uid  by  tbr  eilnclioa  of  (n—  i)lb  tooU  t>(  thb  ind 

dmOuciprenioniweultlmiUlyobUlnTin  Icnmofu.  vbich  Ei 
tiken  to  be  known^  the  equatloD  x"  — i»o,  ni  prime  number, 
ii  tbiia  uliable  by  redkils,  lopiclicubii,  Itn— i  be  a  power  of  2, 
ibe  Kiluiion  (by  eithec  proceu)  lequlrea  the  eitnction  of  iquue 
roou  ooly;  ud  ft  ku  Ihut  thM  Gtus)  dlicovcred  Ihat  it  wis 
ponlble  to  comlruit  geomelrictUy  tbe  regular  polygon!  of  i; 
iid«uid  357  udes  respectively.  Some  intereitmg  developments 
in  legud  to  tbe  tbcoiy  were  obtiined  by  C.  G.  J.  Jacobi  (iSj;); 
MC  tbe  metaoli  "  Uetci  die  Kreothdlung,  dj.*.,"  CriUi,  I.  xn. 
(i846>. 

Tie  equation  1""+  .. .  +1+1— obai  beenainaidered  foiitf 
own  lake,  but  it  abo  aervn  as  a  spedmen  of  adauof  equalions 
■olvabk  by  radiab,  conaldeied  by  N.  H.  Abel  (1S18},  and  atnce 
called  Abclitn  equaliona,  tIx.  lot  tbe  Abeban  equation  ot  the 
order  n,  U  i  be  any  toot,  the  roow  are  i,  «t,  th:....  fi,  (Bx 
being  a  ntioDil  function  of  i,  sndfi-i)^  the  theory  h,  in  (act, 
very  analogoui  to  that  of  the  above  particular  cbm. 

A  moR  iraenl  the«cin  obtained  by  Abel  i>  ai  FoUowi^lf  tbe 

wiv'thal  ta  the  mota  on  be  eipRiKd  raliimally  in  tMni.  nf 
any  one  of  Ibein,  say  rj  if*  mgienver^  ftr.  9ix  being  ar 


roots  by  an  equation  o4  an  inferior 

akoratiaaairunciiomofa.hc... 
>t  break  up  into  faclora 

,  .,. Abel  applrtd  hii  theory 

themselves  in  the  diviiiDn  of  the 


JvaUe  alcel 


ibnically. 


14.  But  the  theory  of  the  tlsebmical  lolulioB  of  equations 
is  ita  aiMt  complete  form  was  ealablisbed  by  Evarisle  Galois 
(bomOcU^ier  1811,  killed  in  a  duel  May  iSji;  ice  hii  colicited 
works,  iiiMiiUe,  t.  il.,  1846).  The  definition  of  an  Irreducible 
equation  reaemhlet  Abel's,— an  equation  isredudble  when  it 

only  the  arord  rdJufuJ  is  used  in  this  extended  sense  tbsl,  in 
connesJon  with  the  coeffidenls  t>f  the  given  equstion,  or  with  tbe 
iiratioDs]  quantities  (if  any)  whereof  these  art  compoaed,  be 
conaiden  any  number  of  other  irrational  quantitiea  called 
"  adioiot  radicals,"  and  be  term)  ralioDal  any  rational  function 
of  tbe  coefficients  (or  tbe  imtionais  whereof  they  are  compoaed) 
and  of  iheae  adjoint  radicals;  the  e[ntbet  irreducible  is  thus  taken 
either  abaolutely  or  in  a  relative  sense,  according  to  the  syuem  ol 
adjoiat  radicals  irbicb  art  taken  into  accoual.  For  Inxince, 
the  equation  X'+if+^+j-i-i-B;  the  left  band  side  bai  hare 
no  rationsl  divisor,  and  thv  equation  Is  irreducible;  but  this 
function  ls-(^+ti-f  i)>-fi>.  and  U  kas  thus  the  irrational 
tfvijon  i.H-i[l+Vs)J>+l,  xi+id-  Vs)*+i;  and  these,  if 
we  adjtiH  the  ladical  V  s.  are  ntional,  and  tbe  equation  is  no 
longer  itteducfble.  In  the  case  of  (given  equstioa,  assumed  to  be 
a,  til*  problem  to  lolve  tba  equation  is,  in  fact,  that  of 


iding  radtcab  by  the  ndjunctioa  of  wbkh  the  eqnillcn  becMUei 

ludblc;  lot  instance,  the  general  quadiic  equatioa  if-i-fi+ 
>o  is  irreducible,  but  it  becomes  reducible,  breaking  up  Into 
lionsl  linear  factors,  when  we  adjoin  the  radical  V  CI^-«). 
The  fundamental  ihRmm  ii  the  rropndlion  I.  of  the  "  Mtmcgre 
r  les  conditioDs  de  rtsjIubiUtt  dei  itfuatioDs 


liich  a,b.c... 


etbeo 


na  of  the  letters  a.  (.  c 


1.  Even-  fuactioB  of  tbe  root*  hnariabk  by  the  s«b«ltvtiD» 
of  [be  (roup  is  rationally  known. 

3.  Rttipmcallv  even  rationany  detmnlnabte  fuaetlon  ol  tbe 
roots  is  invariable  by  ibe  subslilutHiBi  of  tbe  gmup. 

Here  by  an  invariable  fuacclon  is  meant  not  only  a  function  ol 
wbKh  the  fam  s  invariable  by  the  sotalitullens  oTthe  group,  but 
fuilher,  one  of  which  the  value  b  invariable  by  these  sabstitutlons: 
1^)  k  a  function  of  the 


roots  invariable  by  any  sabslilinkin  whatever.  And  in  aa^ng  that 
■  function  H  laiioaally  known,  k  ia  meant  Ihat  its  value  is enmible 
raiKWallyiaierRiiof  thecoefficiennandof  theadjointquintilin. 

the  syslera  of  the  I.I.i  .  .  .  n  pmnutatkms  of  all  the  mots,  iIik*, 
in  Ihb  case,  tbe  only  rationally  iMsinnabIc  functions  are  tbe  sym- 
metrie  Functions  of  tbe  roota. 

In  the  ease  of  Ibe  equation  i*"*.., .  +s+i  -o,  ■  a  jirime  number, 
a.  i.  c...*-r,  f*.  "■,..  r**-",  wben  t  isaprinie  root  of  n.  then  tbe 
poup  II  the  cyclical  gnsp  •»(.,.»,  (c...*o....ita4...j.  that  is, 
in  -■■' ■  -  ■ ^- "- — '-^ -  tions  ol  the  graup 

,  or  of  the  group  of 
tb  I  of  imdlcals.  seems 

to  ut  the  probtem  of 

ur  he  group  may  be 

di  I  cubic,  where  the 

it  becomes  possible  re  npress  rationally,  in  I 

.  ..A  J  .fc,  sdjoint  square  1 — ■ '■ — '— 

not  altered  by  lb 


K.  Serret'i  Cnrr  d'oJji^  01 


The  general  Ibo 

Sfii7i"«).  ^^ 

ed.  (ilM)i4tlied.  (ig77-'»78). 

15.  Returning  lo  qujntic  equaflons,  George  Birch  Jetiard 
{tSii)  atsbliibed  the  theorem  that  the  general  quintic  equation 
Is  by  tbe  extiaction  ol  otdy  square  and  cubic  roots  reducible  10 
the  formi*+ai-f  t-o,or  aFhat  b  the  tame  thing,  lo  i*+x-f  »-o. 
The  actual  leductlon  by  means  of  Tschimhausen's  theorem  was 
eflecled  by  Charles  Hermits  in  couuion  with  hia  dliptfc- 
function  solution  ol  the  quintic  equation  (iSjg)  ina»ety  elegant 
Dinner.  It  was  shown  by  Sr  James  CocUe  and  Robert  Harlc;y 
(tSsR-iSj?)  In  ctmneiion  with  tlic  Jertardian  form,  and  by 
Arthur  Cayley  (iMi),  that  Lagranfe's  resolvent  equaliim  of  the 
tilth  onlet  can  b*  replaced  by  a  mora  simple  seitic  equMian 
occupying  a  like  place  in  the  Ibeoiy. 

The  theory  of  the  modular  equations,  more  particularly  for  tbe 
case  n-j,  has  been  studied  by  C.  Hermite,  L.  Kraaecket  and 
F.  BrioKlu.    In  the  caK  h  -  5,  Uie  madnlai  equathmof  Ibeorder  A 


EQUATION  OF  THE  CENTRE— EQUIDAE 


depmds,  u  ilmdy  mcntlDncd,  on  (D  cquMioD  of  (be  oniR  j; 
and  convcncly  the  gcnRsI  quinlic  equation  may  be  nude  to 
dcprnd  upon  ihii  niodulir  equation  ol  Ihe  ocdH'  A;  tint  h, 
auuming  the  lolulion  of  Ihii  modulsr  equation,  we  can  solve 
(no«  by  radicali}  the  geoeral  quinlic  equation;  thli  it  Hermite's 
»1ulion  of  the  general  quinlic  equation  by  elliptic  (unctfoni 
(liSS);  it  is  analogous  to  the  betorc-mcnlioncd  ttigonometrical 
solulioD  o(  the  cubic  equation.  Tfae  Ifaeory  a  reproduced  aid 
developed  in  Brioscbi's  memoir,  "  Cber  die  AullOiung  der 
Glcicliungen  vora  lUnfien  Grade,"  Malh.  Aanaln,  t.  xiii. 
(1877-1878). 

C. 


li»OT).    ae«aaouieBiKy.o.«ai«.imi.voLu. 

EQUATION  OF  THE  CENTRA  In  utronomy,  the  angular 
distance,  measured  around  Ibe  centra  o[  motion,  by  which  a 
plaoel  moving  in  an  ellipse  deviates  [10m  the  mean  poulion  nhich 
it  wouldoccupy  if  it  moved  uniformly,  lla  amount  ia  the  correc- 
at  be  Hp(died  positively  < 


im.lyin 


icity  at  Ihe  orbit,  is  a 
reaches  its  greatest  anMunt  nearly  midway  between  these  points. 
(See  AnotiALf  and  Oun.) 

BOnATIOHOF  TIH^  the  diSerence  between  apparent  time, 
delerniiaed  by  the  meridian  paiaage  o[  the  real  sun,  and  mean 
lime,  determined  by  the  puaage  of  the  mean  aun.  It  goes 
through  a  double  period  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Its  amount 
varies  a  irallion  of  a  minute  for  the  same  dale,  (lom  year  to  year 
and  from  one  longilude  to  another,  on  the  utnediy.  The  follow- 
ing table  ihowi  an  average  value  for  any  date  and  for  the  Green- 
wich meridian  tor  a  number  of  years,  from  which  the  actual 
value  will  seldom  deviate  more  than  30  seconds  until  alLcr  1950. 
Tbe  +  sign  Indicate)  that  Ihe  real  sun  reaches  Ihe  mendian  tfltr 


rtiUtfUe 

3  *s 


Eguttn  sf  riaw 


Hay    I  -3   55 


,;=;  8 


*     1  +3    a«  Sepf.    I  +  o      Q 

6      4    il  6  -  1    i» 

ill  iVl'i 

[.     I  +6    10  Oct.     I  -10      3 


.;  -s  s 


SQCA1DR  (Late  Lat.  ufi 
wopols. 


drvldea  the  northern  from  the  couthern  heml- 

.  a  plane  perpendicular  10  the  axis  of  tbe  eulh ; 

terresuia!  equator." 


"  celest 


it  the  > 


great  circle  in  which  the  plane  of  the  ^ 

rlestial  sphere;  it  is  consequently  equidistant  from  the 

celestial  poles.  Tbe  "  magnetic  equator  "  is  an  imaginary  line 
Lciicling  the  earth,  along  which  the  vertical  component  of  ihe 
iih's  magnetic  force  is  lero;  it  nearly  toincides  with  Ihe 

EOUEHHT  (from  the  Fr.  fciir «,  a  stable,  through  Its  older  form 
iurie,  from  ihe  Med.  Lat.  sciiria,  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin  for 
stable  or  sbed,  cf.  (kr,  Sikturr;  Ibc  modem  spelling  has  con- 
sed  the  word  with  Ihe  Lat.  cqum,  s  botse),  a  conuacied  form 
rqueny,"  an  ofliccr  ita  charge 


gentle 


UthcB; 


ibles 


department  ol  the  master  of  the  horse,  the  first 
ol  whom  is  called  chief  equerry  (see  HotiEEHOLC,  Royai). 

EQUIDAE,  the  family  of  perimodactyle  ungukle  mammal* 
typified  by  the  hotse  {Equui  cabdlus);  sec  House,  According 
10  the  older  claa&iGcalion  this  family  was  taken  to  include  only 
Ihe  forms  with  tall-crowned  teeth,  more  or  less  closely  allied  to 
-■-  -  -leal  genus  EqHus.    There  is;  however,  sucli  an  almost 


ihort<rowiied  cheek-teeth,  at  one  lime 
iaduded  In  the  family  Lopkiodoiaidiii  (see  Feiissodactvla), 
thai  it  has  do*'  become  a  v»y  general  practice  to  include  the 
whole  "  phylum  "  in  the  family  Fjpiidae.    The  Equidae,  in  Ihii 


,  together 


h  the  ei 


t  Pahcel 


of  four  main  groups  into 

the  FeriiMdactyla  ate  lUvided,  Ihe  other  groups  being 

-'-jidea,  Rhinoceroloidea  and  TSianoiheriide.    For  the 

^      p  the  name  Hippoidea  is  employed.    All  lout  group.i 

were  closely  connected  in  the  Lower  Eocene,  so  that  eiact 

dehnition  is  almou  imtpossible. 

In  the  Hippoidea  Ihcte  is  generally  Ibc  full  series  of  44  teeth, 

or  in  both  jaWs.  The  incisors  arc  chisel-shaped,  and  thecaninea 
lend  to  become  isolated  so  as  in  Ihe  now  specialized  forms  10 
occupy  nearly  the  middle  of  a  longer  or  shorter  gap  between  Ihe 
incisois  and  premolars.  In  the  upper  molars  the  two  outer 
columns  of  the  primitive  tubercular  molar  coalesce  to  form  an 


jnbetwe 


1  the  lower  molars  carri 
oes  ranges  from  four  t< 


1  the  wall  being  Impetlecl 
■    -culat.    " 


ridges.  The  number  of 
:  ID  tne  tore-tool,  and  from  three  to 
one  in  ine  nina-iooi.  inc  parocdpiul,  postglcnoid  and  post- 
tympanic  processes  of  Ihe  sltuD  ai*  brgc,  and  Ihe  latter  always 
distinct.  Normally  there  ace  no  traces  of  bom-cotes.  The 
cslcaneum  lacks  the  facet  for  the  Ebula  found  in  the  Tllano- 

In  the  earfier  Equiiae  the  teeth  were  short -crowned,  Wiih 
ihe  premolars  simpler  ihan  the  molars;  hui  there  is  a  gradual 
tendency  to  an  increase  la  the  height  of  the  crowns  of  Ihe  tecih, 
accompanied  by  incteasdng  complejity  of  sltucture  and  Ihe 
Bning  up  of  the  hoUowi  with  cement.  Similarly  the  gap  on  each 
aide  of  the  canine  tooth  in  each  {aw  continues  lo  Ucieue  Id 
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721 


Id  ill  [he  lain  fon 


■p  wr  molar  tooth  of  A  mckilhtriim 
ibwihyodonl  form):  b.  tore 
it>ondin(IDolhoChanc  (hypiidon  1 


brbrt  it  unrounded  by  ■ 
dificBIioD  ti  the  mcreisiDg  I<n(lh  of 
Ddily  si»),  iccoinpaiiied  by  ■  gradual 

if  Ihetimily.suchulhedotMiiiaied 
1  its  wild  01  half-irilrl  nUtivct,  the 
,  UMt  ud  the  abtaa,  an  in- 

dudtd  in  ihe  typical  genua. 
In  a!  tfacK  the  aoami  of 
Ibe  cheek-tRlh  are  very  tall 
(Gg.  I,  i)  and  only  develop 
nwU  lUc  in  life;  wbile  their 
griiidiii(-suifat»  (Gg.  1. 1  and 
c)  aiD  very  complicaled  atid 
have  all  the  faoUowa  filled 
wilhcnDCnt.  The HiRitiilU of 
tbe  inoKtri  an  iafoldcd,  pto- 
dudng.  *hca  partially  won, 
the"mi^"  Intbe^ullllic 
dibit  ia  Kuioandcd  by  bone, 

and  there  k  no  diitincl  de- 

■ond   prcBJon  b  frost  o{  the  aatne. 


the  Uteial  a 


kcaipali  and  d 


U  cxpanaioD, 


in  llic  Pleistoci 


he  latenl  lUgils 
aented  by  the 
apiiot-oona,  corrcapoading  to 
Aalanak  of  Hittorim.  Not 
'tr,  tne  lower  endi  of  the  ■[diiit-boaa  cany 
repieunting  tbe  phalange*. 
»  iadisiinguiibable  tmia  E.  cataOmi  occni 
ic  dcpoaiu  oi  Europe  and  Alia;  and  It  ia  tioo 
le  dun-oilouted  aoiH  bones  o(  northern  Europe 
and  Asia  arepiatubty  derived.  The  ancatur  of  tbeiePleiKoeeae 
bonea  is  probably  E.  itentaii,  of  the  Upper  Pliocene  oI  Europe, 

B  relatively  larger,  the  (eet  »ie  talher  ahorter,  and  the  aplinl- 
bona  aomtwhal  more  developed.  In  India  >  neuly  allied 
tpetiei  (£,  iTtalmtu),  occuci  In  tbe  Lower  Pliocene,  and  may 
have  been  the  ancealor  of  ibe  Arab  atock,  which  tbowt  Irani  ol 
the  depici^ion  in  fnnt  of  tbe  otbil  characMiatic  o[  tbe  euiia 
lomii.  InNoTlh AoiericispeciaiotfriiwocairlnlhePlciUoceiie 
and  fiom  that  continent  otbcis  reached  South  America  during 
the  aame  epoch.  In  the  latter  country  occuia  HippUium,  in 
which  the  cheek-teeth  are  ahorter  and  simpler,  and  the  naial 
boDea  very  long  and  ilender,  with  ehmgated  ilil)  at  the  ude. 
Tbe  limba,  especially  the  cannon-bonej,  are  relatively  ri»n,  and 
tbe  apliat-bonea  large.  The  allied  AtgCDiIne  OuMttidiiim, 
which  i>  also  PleislocenB,  baa  Hill  longer  nasal  bones  and  lUu, 
and  a  deep  double  cavity  in  front  o(  tbe  orbit,  part  of  which 
probably  contained  a  gland.    OtutiiftHiti'*  ia  certainly  oS  the 


vrn  right  upper  molar  to 


atiOienl  tt  the  toolh. 

direct  line  of  deicnt  o(  the  tuodem  bones,  and, 

tlie  length  t^thc  nasals  and  their  alita,  tbe  tame  probably  bolda 
good  for  Hifpiiiwm. 

Spcctea  IroRi  the  Plioaene  ol  Teiai  and  the  Upper  Mioone 
(Loup  ¥oA.)  ol  Oregon  were  at  one  tinfe  aiaigned  to  ift^fiji  ~ 
buitUtlaincamclithatgeEus  beinguclutivdy  Sontb  ' 


be  nanie  UMippm  hai  been  ^tjdisl  to  apeciet  fiotn  Ibe  aame 

to  formaliont  on  the  tuppotilion  that  tbe  (oot-tltucture  wu 

fflUar  to  that  ol  Hippidi-^^  bat  Mi  J,  W.  Gidley  it  of  opinion 

let  the  UtenJ  digftj  may  have  been  fully  develnped. 

Appaieolly  there  is  bete  some  gap  io  the  line  ol  detccnl  of  the 

hotae,  and  it  may  be  suggested  thai  the  evolution  took  place, 

I  commonly  supposed,  in  North  America,  but  in  eosLCTD 

central  Asia,  of  which  tiie  palaeontology  is  practically  unknown; 

■uppoct  it  given  to  this  theory  by  the  (act  that  the  carUest 

tpedet  with  which  we  are  acquainted  occur  in  notlbem  India. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Ibe  nut  North  Amnican  represent otivei 

the  family  constitute  the  genera  iVoli>AiPt>w  and  if  «r>(*i>f  HI 

the  Miocene,  in  bolb  of  which  the  kletal  digiu  «ic  fully 

developed  and  leiminate  in  amall  though  perfect  boofi.     In 

th  the  cheek-teeth  bave  moderately  tall  crowns,  and  in  the 

It  named  of  tbe  two  tbotc  of  the  milk-ieiiet  ace  neuly  similar 

their  permanent  UKceaaon.    In  Ueryckippta,  OD  the  other 

nd,  the  milk-moiars  have  than  crowna,  without  any  cement 

the  hollows,  thus  raembling  the  pamaneut  nudus  of  the 

der-mentioned  genus  AtukiUKtinm.    From  tbe  well-known 

Hippstion,  or  EipptOuriiim,  lypiuUy  from  the  Lower  Pliocene 

Europe,  bitt  alto  occurring  in  tbe  corresponding  formation 

Nonb  Africa,  Penia,  India  and  China,  and  represented  in 

tbe  Upper  Miocene  Loup  Fork  beds  ol  tbe  United  Steles  by  species 

"  '    it  has  been  propoied  to  aeparate  genetically  *i  Nit- 


•m  Eoce,  . 
b.  j/llMfpui  (OliEDcene). 
(,  AnMiipium  (Miocene). 

kiffarieH,  we  reach  small  faortet  which  are  nhw  generatly 
regarded  at  >  lateral  oStboot  from  the  Utrytkippia  type.  The 
cheek-teeth,  which  have  crowns  of  moderate  height,  differ  from 
tboae  ol  all  the  foregoing  in  that  Ibe  posLero-intemat  pillar 
((be  projection  on  the  dgbt-hand  top  comer  of  c  in  fig.  a)  b 
iiotatid  in  place  of  being  attached  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the 
adjacent  creacentt  Tbe  skull,  which  is  relatively  abort,  has  I 
\tifji  dcprcasion  in  front  of  the  orbit,  commonly  supposed  to 
bave  contained  a  gland,  but  tbitisay  be  doubituL  In  the  typical, 
and  also  in  the  North  American  forms  these  were  complete, 
allbongb  small,  la  teral  toea  in  both  feel  (fig.  3, 4.  but  it  is  potiibia 
that  io  H.  latiiepiinim  of  India  the  latenl  toes  had  disappeared. 
If  Ibit  be  to,  wc  have  the  devekipment  of  a  monodactyle  loot  in 
tbia  genus  independently  tiEquas. 

Tbe  foregoing  genera  conttituie  the  lubfaniily  Efuinn.  or 
tbe  ffB^Kaa  restricted  by  tbe  oMerwriten.  In  all  the  dentition 
it  ol  the  hyp»dont  type,  with  the  hoUowt  ol  the  cheek-teeth 
filled  by  cement,  the  premoUn  molariform,  and  the  fini  imaU 
and  generally  dedduons.  The  oibit  is  surrounded  by  a  bony 
ling;  the  ulna  and  radiut  in  tbe  fore,  and  the  tibia  and  fibula 
in  the  hind-limb  are  united,  and  the  feet  are  of  tbe  types  described 
above.  Between  this  subfamily  and  the  second  lublamily, 
Hyraclitkaiinac,  a  partial  connexiOQ  is  formed  by  tbe  Notlh 
American  Upper  Miocene  genera  Dimalitpui  and  Andupput 
or  ParaUppiu.  Tbe  characteristics  of  the  gnwp  will  be  gathered 
from  the  remarks  on  tbe  leading  genera;  but  it  may  be  atcDtioned 
Ibat  the  orbtt  is  aftB  behind,  the  cheek-ltMb  are  short-crowned 
and  wiikmit  ceoient  (fig.  i,  a),  the  gap  between  tbt  caaiM  and 
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the  outermost  incisor  is  short,  the  bobes  of  the  middle  part  of 
the  kg  are  separate,  and  there  are  at  least  three  toes  to  each.foot. 

The  longest-known  genus  and  the  one  containing  the  bu:gest 
species  is  Anckitkeriumt  typically  from  the  Middle  Miocene  of 
Europe,  but  also  represented  by  one  spedes  from  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  North  America.  The  European  A.  aureliatunse 
was  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  donkey.  The  cheek-teeth  are  of 
the  type  shown  in  a  of  figs,  i  and  a;  the  premoUrs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  first  one,  being  molar-like;  and  the  Uteral 
toes  (fig.  3,  c)  were  to  some  extent  functional  The  summits  of 
the  incisors  were  infolded  to  a  smaU  extent.  Nearly  allied  is 
the  American  Mesohippus,  ranging  from  the  Lower  Miocene 
to  the  Lower  OUgocene  of  the  United  States,  of  which  the  earliest 
specie^  stood  only  about  x8  in.  at  the  shoulder.  The  incisore 
were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  infolded,  and  there  is  a  rudiment  of  the 
fifth  metacarpal  (fig.  3,  b).  By  some  writers  all  the  species  of 
Mesohippus  are  ijaduded  in  the  genus  Miokippus,  but  othen 
consider  that  the  two  genera  are  distincL 

Mesohippus  and  Miohippus  are  connected  with  the  earliest 
and  most  primitive  mammal  which  it  is  possible  to  include  in 
the  family  Equidae  by  means  of  Epihippus  of  the  Uinta  or  Upper 
Eocene  of  North  America,  and  Pachyndophus,  or  Orohippus, 
of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Eocene  of  both  hdves  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  final  stage,  or  rather  the  initial  stage,  in  the 
series  is  presented  by  Hyracolherium  {Protorohippus),  a  mammal 
no  larger  than  a  fox,  common  to  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Europe 
and  North  America.  The  general  characteristics  of  this  pro- 
genitor of  the  horses  are  those  given  above  as  distinctive  of  the 
group.  The  cheek-teeth  are,  however,  much  simpler  than  those 
of  Anckitherium\  the  transverse  crests  of  the  upper  molars  not 
bdng  fuUy  connected  with  the  outer  wall,  while  the  premolars 
in  the  upper  Jaw  are  triangular,  and  thus  unlike  the  molars. 
The  incisors  are  small  and  the  canines  scarcely  enlarged;  the 
latter  having  a  gap  06  each  side  in  the  k>wer,  but  only  one  on 
their  hinder  aspect  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  fbre^eet  have  four 
complete  toes  (fig.  3,  a),  but  there  are  only  three  hind-toes,  with 
a  rudiment  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  The  vertebrae  are  simpler 
in  structure  than  in  Equus,  From  Hyracotkeriumt  which  is 
closely  related  to  the  Eocene  representatives  of  the  ancestral 
stodts  of  the  other  three  branches  of  the  Perisaodactyla,  the 
transition  is  easy  to  Phenacodus,  the  representative  of  the  common 
ancestor  of  all  the  Ungulata. 

See  also  H.  F.  Osbom,  "  New  Ongocene  Horses,*'  BuU.  Amer. 
Mns.  vol.  XX.  p.  167  (1904):  J.  W.  Gidicy.  Proper  Generic  Names 
oj  MiocmmHorseSt  p.  191 ;  and  the  article  Palaeontology.  (R.  L.*) 

BQUIilBRimf  (from  the  Lat  atquus^  equal,  and  Ubra,  a 
balance),  a  'condition  of  equal  balanct  between  opposite  or 
counteracting  forces.  By  the  **  sense  of  equilibrium  **  is  meant 
the  sense,  or  sensations,  by  which  we  have  a  feeling  of  security 
in  standing,  walking,  and  faideed  in  all  the  movements  by  which 
the  body  is  carried  through  space.  Such  a  feeling  of  security 
is  necessary  both  for  maintaining  any  posture,  such  as  standing, 
or  for  performing  any  movement.  If  this  feeling  is  absent  or 
uncertain,  or  if  there  are  contradictory  sensations,  then  definite 
muscular  movements  are  ineffidently  or  irregularly  performed, 
and  the  body  may  stagger  or  fall  >^ien  we  stand  erect  on  a 
firm  surface,  like  a  floor,  there  is  a  feeling  of  resistance,  due  to 
nervous  impulses  reaching  the  brain  from  the  soles  of  the  feet 
and  from  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk.  In  walking  or 
running,  these  fedlngs  of  resistance  seem  to  precede  and  guide 
the  muscular  movements  necessary  for  the  nest  stcp^  If  these 
are  absent  or  perverted  or  defident,  as  is  the  case  in  the  disease 
known  as  locomotor  ataxia,  then,  although  there  is  no  loss  of  the  ^ 
power  of  voluntary  movement,  the  patioit  staggers  in  walking, 
especially  if  be  is  not  allowed  to  look  at  his  feet,  or  if  beis  bl^d- 
folded.  He  misses  the  guiding  seosaUons  that  come  from  the 
limbs;  and  with  a  feeling  that  hct  is  walking  on  a  soft  substance, 
offering  little  or  no  resistance,  he  staggers,  and  his  muscular 
movemenu  become  irregular.  Such  a  conditioii  maybe  artifidally 
brought  about  by  washing  the  lolcs  of  the  feet  with  chkcoform 
or  ether.  And  it  has  been  observed  to  exist  partially  alter 
extensive  destruction  of  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  tbe  feet  by  burnt 


or  scalds.  This  shows  that  tactile  impulses  from  the  skin  take 
a  share  in  generating  the  guiding  sensation.  In  the  <hsease 
above  mentioned,  however,  tactile  iihpressions  may  be  neariy 
normal,  but  the  guiding  8ensation>is  weak  and  ineffident,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  impulses  from  the  muscles.  The  disease  i^ 
known  to  dq)end  on  morbid  changes  in  the  posterior  columns  of 
the  spinal  oord,  by  which  impulses  are  not  fredy  transmitted 
upwards  to  the  brain.  These  facts  point  to  the  existence  of 
impulses  coming  from  the  musdes  and  tendons.  It  is  now 
known  that  there  exist  peculiar  spindles,  in  muscle,  and  rosettes 
or  coils  or  loops  of  nerve  fibres  in  close  proximity  to  tendons. 
These  are  the  end  orgaitt  of  the  sense.  Tbe  transmission  of 
impulses  gives  rise  to  the  muscuUtf  sense,  and  the  guiding  seiisa- 
tion  which  {recedes  co-ordinated  muscular  movements  depends 
on  these  impulses.  Thtis  from  the  limbs  streams  of  nervous 
impulses  pass  to  the  saisorium  from  the  sUn  and  from  musdes 
and  tendons;  these  may  or  may  not  arouse  coosdousness,  but 
they  guide  or  evoke  muscular  movemoits  of  a  co^>rdinated 
character,  more  especially  of  the  limbs. 

In  animals  whose  liml»  are  not  adapted  for  ddlcate  touch  nor 
for  the  performance  of  complicated  movements,  such  as  some 
mammals  and  birds  and  fishes,  the  guiding  sensations  dq>e&d 
largely  on  the  sense  of  vision.    This  sense  in  man,  insteaid  of 
assisting,  someHmes  disturbs  the  guiding  sensation.    Jt  is  true 
that  in  locomotor  ataxia  visual  sensations  may  take  the  place 
of  the  tactile  and  muscular  sensations  that  are  inefi&dent,  and 
the  man  can  walk  without  staggering  if  he  is  aOowed  to  look  at 
the  floor,  and  especially  if  he  is  guided  by  transverse  straight 
lines.    On  the  otlier  band,  the  acrobat  on  the  wire-rope  dare  not 
trust  his  visual  sensations  in  the  maintenance  of  his  equilibrium. 
He  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on  one  point  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
wander  to  objects  below  him,  and  his  muscular  movements  are 
regttbted  by  tbe  impulses  that  come  from  the  skin  and  musdes 
oi  his  limbs.    The  feeling  of  inseanrity  probaUy  arises  from  a 
conception  of  height,  and  also  from  the  knowledge  that  by  no 
muscular  movanents  can  a  man  avoid  a  catastrophe  if  he  sbould 
faO.    A  bird,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  la^dy  on  vbual 
impressions,  and  it  knows  by  experience  that  if  launched  into 
the  air  from  a  height  it  can  fly.    Here,  probably,  b  an  explanation 
of  the  large  size  of  the  eyes  of  birds.    Cover  the  head,  as  in  hood- 
ing a  falcon,  and  the  bird  seems  to  be  deprived  of  the  power 
of  voluntary  movement.    Little  effect  will  be  produced  if  we 
attempt  to  restrain  tbe  movements  of  a  cat  by  cbvering  its  eyes. 
A  fish  also  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion  if  its  eyes  are 
covered.    But  both  in  the  Mrd  and  in  the  fish  tactile  andmuscular 
impressions,  espedally  the  latter,  come  into  play  in  the  mechanism 
of  equilibrium.    In  flight  the  large-winged  birds,  espedally  in 
soaring,  can  fed  the  most  delloite  wind-pressures,  both  as 
regards  direction  and  force,  and  they  adapt  the  position  of  their 
body  so  as  to  catch  the  pressure  at  the  most  effidcnt  angle. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  fish,  espedally  of  the  flat-fishes.    In 
mammalft  the  sense  of  equilibrium  depends,  then,  <m  streams 
of  tactile,  muscular  and  visoal  impressions  pouring  in  on  the 
sensorium,  and  calling  forth  appropriate  muscular  movements. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  impulses  coming  from  the  ^>- 
dominal  viscera  may  take  part  in  the  merhnntsm.    The  presence 
in  the  mesentery  of  felines  (cats,  tic)  of  large  numbera  of  Pacinian 
corpusdes,  which  are  believed  to  be  modified  tactile  bodies, 
favouR  this  supposition.    Such  animals  are  remarkable  for  the 
delicacy  of  such  muscular  movements,  as  halandng  and  leaping. 

There  is  another  channd  by  which  nervous  impuhes  reach  the 
sensorium  and  play  thdr  part  in  the  sense  of  equilibrium,  namely, 
from  the  semicircular  canals,  a  portion  of  the  internal  ear.  It  is 
pointed  out  in  the  artide  Heauno  that  the  appreciation  of  sooiul 
is  in  reality  an  appreciation  of  variations  of  pressure.  The 
lab3rrinth  consists  of  the  vestibule,  the  cochlea  and  the  semi- 
drcular  canals.  The  cochlea  reodvet  the  sound-waves  (vaxin* 
tions  of  pressure)  that  constitute  musical  tones.  This  it  accooi* 
plishes  by  tbe  structures  in  the  duaus  cochlearis.  In  the  veati> 
bule  we  find  two  sacs,  the  saccule  next  to  and  oommunkatini^ 
with  the  ductus  cochlearis,  and  the  utricle  communicating  with 
the  scmidrcular  canals.    The  base  of  the  sUpes  commimlciites 
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pfcswres  to  Uie  atilcle.  H»  ttwbHHom.portfai  d  <fcc  iem£- 
circular  canak  oonabu  ol  a  tube*  dilated  at  one  end  into- a 
sweUing  or  pouch*  termed  the  anpuUa*  «iid  eadi  end  oeoi- 
municates  freely  with  the  utricle.  On  the  pQeteriot  waU  of  both 
the  saccule  and  of  the  utricle  thcte  19  a  ridte*  lefmedincacfa  case 
the  macula  acustica,  beariaf  a  h^y  ytrr  laliewl  ffitheH<im. 
A  similar  stiuaure  ezisu  In  eedi  ampuik.  This  would  tnggat 
that  all  three  structures  have  to  do  with  lieating;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  thne  is  experimental  evidence  that  the  utricle 
and  the  canals  may  transmit  imprpSMons  that  have  to  do  with 
equilibrium.  Pressure  of  the  base  of  the  stapes  is  exerted  on 
thie  utricle.  This  will  compress  the  fluid  in  that  cavity,  and  tend 
to  drive  the  fluid  into  the  semicircular  canals  that  communicate 
with  that  cavity  by  five  openings.  Each  canal  is  surrounded 
by  a  thin  layer  of  pcnlymph,  so  that  it  may  yield  a  little  to  this 
pressure,  and  exert  a  puU  or  pressure  on  tbe  nervo^idings  in 
each  ampulla.  Thus  impulaes'may  be  generated  in  the  nerves 
of  the  ampullae. 

The  three  semicircular  canals  lie  in  the  three  direciions  in 
space,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  have  to  do  with  our 
appreciation  of  the  direction  of  sound.  But  our  appreciation  of 
sound  is  veiy  inaccurate:  we  look  with  the  eyes  for  the  source 
o{  asound,  and  instinctively  direct  the  ears  or  the  head,  or  both, 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  appears  to  proceed.  But 
the  relatioBship  of  the  canals  on  the  two  aides  must  have  a 
physiologiaU  significance.  Thus  (i)  the  six  canala  are  parallel, 
two  and  two;  or  (s)  the  two  honxontal  canals  are  in  the  same 
plane,  while  theaupcdor  canaLon  one  side  is  near^  parallel  with 
the  posterior  canal  of  the  otlier.  These  facts  p<^t  Co  the  two 
aets  of  canab  and  ampullae  acting  as  one  organ,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  action  of  two  retinae  for  single  vision. 

We  have  next  to  consider  how  the  canals  may  possibly  net  in 
connexion  with  the  sense  of  equilibrium.  In  xftao  J.  Purkinjie 
studied  the  vertigo  that  follows  rapid  rotation  ol  the  body  in  the 
erect  position  on  a  vertical  axis.  On  stopiung  the  rotation  there 
is  a  sense  of  rotation  in  the  opposite  directiom,  and  this  may 
occur  even  when  the  eyes  are  dosed.  Purkinje  noticed  that  the 
position  of  the  imaginary  axis  of  rotation  depends  on  the  axb 
around  which  the  head  revolves.  In  1838  M.  J.  P.  Flourens 
dtKovered  that  injury  to  the  canals  causes  disturbance  to  the 
equilibrium  and  loss  of  co-ordination,  and  that  sections  of  the 
canals  produce  a  rotatory  movement  of  a  kind  corresponding 
to  the  canal  that  had  been  divided.  Thus  division  of  a  mem- 
branous canal  causes  routory  movements  round  an  axis  At  right 
an^es  to  the  plane  of  the  divided  canaL  The  body  of  the  animal 
always  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  cut  canaL  Many  other 
observers  have  corroborated  these  experiments,  f.  GoltM  was 
the  first  who  formulated  the  omditicms  necessary  for  equilibra- 
tion. He  put  the  matter  thus: — (i)  A  central  co-ordinating 
organ — in  the  brain;  (2)  c«>tripetal  fibres,  with  their  poipheral 
terminations— in  the  ampullae;  and  (3)  oentiifagal  fibres,  with 
their  terminal  organs— in  the  muscular  mechanisms.  A  lesion  of 
any  one  of  these  portions  of  the  mechaniam  causes  loss  or  inv 
pairment  of  balancing.  Cyon  also  invest^ated  the  subject,  and 
condwkxl: — (x)  To  maintain  equilibrium,  we  must  have  an 
accurate  notion  of  the  position  of  the  head  in  space;  (3)  the 
function  of  the  semidrailar  canals  is  to  communicate  impreasions 
that  give  a  representation  of  this  positionr-each  canal  having  a 
relation  to  one  of  the  dimentions  of  space;  ($}  disturbance  of 
equilibrium  follows  section;  (4)  iavohiatary  moveimenta  fdlow- 
ing  section  are  due  to  abnormal  exoitations;  ($)  abnormal 
movements  occurring  a  few  days  after  the  opcniion  axe  earned 
by  irritation  of  the  eerebellum. 

On  theoretical  considerations  of  a  physical  character,  E.  Mach, 
Crum-Brown  and  Breuer  have  advanced  theories  based  on  the 
idea  of  the  canals  being  organs  for  sensations  of  acceleration  of 
movement,  or  for  the  sense  of  rotation.  Mech'  first  pohrtcd  out 
that  Purkinje's  phenomena,  already  alluded  to»  weee  in  all 
probability  selated  to  the  semicircular  canals.  ''  He  showed 
that  when  the  body  is  moved  in  space,  in  a  stnigbt  line,  we  are 
not  conscious  of  the  velocity  of  motion,  but  of  variations  in  this 
velocity.    Similarly^  if  a  body,  is  rotated  louiid  >. vertical  axil. 


upo  pekehf*  only  anguhur  Meelefatkm  and  Ml  cngular  velocity. 
Ttt  sensations  produced  by  angular  acceleration  last  longer 
than  the  acoalcratien  Itself^  and  the  position  of  the  head  during 
tl^  moveneiits  enables  us  to  determine  direction.^  Both  Mach 
•od  Qolts  state  that  varying  pressures  of  the  fluid  in  the  canab 
produced  by  angular  rotation  produce  sensations  of  movement 
(ahaays  in  a  diiectjon  opposite  to  the  rotation  of  the  body), 
had  that  these,  in  turn,  cause  the  vertigo  of  Purkinje  and  the 
phenomena  of  Flourens.  Mach,  Crum-Brown  and  Breuer  ad- 
vance hydrodynarakal  theories  in  whidi  they  assume  that  the 
fluids  move  in  the  canals.  Goltx,  on  the  other  hand^supports  a 
hydroatatical  theory  !n  which  he  assumes  that  the  phenomena 
can  be  accounted  for  by  varying  pressures.  Crum-Brown  differs 
from  Mach  and  Breuer  as  foUows^— <i)  In  attributing  movement 
or  vailatioa  of  presaure  not  tnerdy  to  the  endolymph,  but  also  to 
the  watts  of  the  membranous  canals  and  to  the  surroun<&ig 
perilympit;  and  (>)  in  regarding  the  two  labyrinths  as  one 
Ofgan,  all  the  six  canab  being  required  to  form  a  true  conception 
of  the  rotating  motion  of  the  head.  He  sums  up  the  matter 
thus:  '*  We  have  two  ways  in  which  a  rel&tive  motion  can  occur 
between  the  endol3rmph  and  the  walb  of  the  cavity  containing 
it-*Ki)  When  the  head  bepns  to  move,  here  the  walb  kavcf 
the  fluid  behind;  (3)  w%en  the  head  stops,  here  the  fluid  flows 
on.  In  bOChiasee  the  sensation  of  rotation  b  fdt.  In  the  first 
thb  sensation  correq>onds  to  a  real  rotation,  in  the  second  it 
does  not,  but  in  both  it  corre^Kmds  to  a  real  acceleration  (positive 
or  negative)  of  rotation,  using  the  word  acceleration  in  it4 
technical  fclnemattcal  sense.'' 

Cyon  states  that  the  semidrcutar  canab  only  indirectly  assist 
in  givhiga  notionof  spatialtelations.  **  He  holds  that  loaowledge 
of  the  position  of  bodies  In  ^space  dq>ends  on  nervous  impulses 
coming  from  the  contracting  ocular  muscles;  that  the  oculo- 
motor centrea  are  in  intimate  physiological  rebtionship  with  the 
centres  receiving  impulses  from  the  nerves  of  the  semicircular 
canab;  and  that  the  oculomotor  centres,  thus  excited,  produce 
the  movements  of  the  eyebalb,  which  then  determine  our  notions 
of  spatial  relations."  These  Wews  are  supported  by  experiments 
of  Lee  on  dog-fish.  When  the  fish  b  rotated  round  different 
axes  there  are  compensating  movements  of  the  eyes  and  fins. 
*'  It  waa  observed  that  if  the  fish  were  rotated  in  the  plane  of 
one  of  the  canab,  exactly  the  same  movements  of  the  eyes  and 
fins  occurred  as  Vntt  produced  by  experimental  operation  and 
stinnilation  of  the  ampulla  of  that  canal."  Sewall,  in  1883, 
carried  out  experiments  on  young  sharks  and  skates  with  negative 
results.  Lee  returned  to  the  subject  In  1894,  and,  after  numeroua 
experiments  on  dog-fish,  in  which  the  canab  or  the  auditory 
nervea  were  divided,  obtained  evidence  that  the  ampullae  con- 
tain sense-organs  connected  with  the  sense  of  equilibrium. 

It  has  .been  found  by  physidans.  and  aurists  that  disease  or 
injury  of  the  canab,  occurring  rapicHy,  produces  giddiness, 
stagi^ng,  nystagmus  (a  peculiar  twitching  movement  of  the 
muades  (rf  the  eyebalb),  vomiting,  noises  in  the  ear  and  more  or 
less  deafness.  It  b  said,  however,  that  if  pathological  dianges 
come  on  slowly,  so  that  the  canab  and  vestibule  are  converted 
into  a  solid  maas,  none  of  these  symptoms  may  occur.  On  the 
whole,  the  evidence  b  in  favour  of  the  view  that  from  the  semi- 
drcnlar  canab  nervous  impulses  are  transmitted,  which,  co- 
ordinated with  Impulses  coming  from  the  vbual  organs,  from  the 
muscles  and  from  the  akin,  form  the  bases  of  these  guiding 
sensations  on  which  the  sense  of  equilibrium  depends.  These 
impulses  may  not  reach  the  level  of  consciousness,  but  they 
call  into  action  co-ordinated  mechanisms  by  which  compUcated 
muscular  movements  are  eSscted. 

FuH  bibliogimphfcal  references  are  given  in  the  attlcfe  on  "  The 
Ear  "  by  J.  G.  McKoidrick,  in  Sch&r*s  Ttxibook  of  PhytMogy, 
vol.il  p.  1x94.  U-<^M.) 

BQUnm  (from  the  Lat.  tf«?iw9,  equal,  and  wear,  night),  a 
term  used  lo  exprosseidiier  the  moment  at  which,  or  the  point  at 
which,  the  sun  epparantly  crosses  the  cdesttal  equator.  Since 
the  sun  moves  in  the  edfptic,  it  is  in  the  last-named  aense  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  ediptic  and  the  cdestial  equator. 
XWs  b^  the  hsoal  meaning  of  the  term  In  tstronomy.    There  are 
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two  such  pointy  opp««i(e  Mch  other,  ftt  one  of  which  the  aua 

crosses  the  equator  toward  the  north  and  at  the  other  toward  the 
south.  They  are  called  vernal  and  autumnal  respectively,  froin 
the  re^tion  of  the  corresponding  times  to  the  seasons  of  the 
northern  hemi^bere.  The  line  of  the  equinoxes  is  the  imaginary 
diameter  of  the  celestial  sphere  which  joins  them. 

The  vernal  equinox  is  the  initial  point  from  which  the  light 
ascensions  and  the  longitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  measured 
(see  Astronomy:  SpheriaU).  It  is  afifeaed  by  the  motions  of 
Precession  and  Nutation,  oil  which  the  former  has  been  known 
since  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  Tht  actual  equinox  is  defined  by 
first  taking  the  conception  of  a  fictitious  point  called  the  Mean 
Equinox,  which  moves  at  a  neariy  uniform  rate,  slow  varying, 
however,  from  century  to  century.  The  true  equinox  then  moves 
around  the  mean  equinox  in  a  period  equal  to  that  of  the  moon's 
nodes.  These  two  motions  are  defined  with  greater  detail  in  the 
Articles  Pkecession  of  the  Equinoxes  and  NtnATioM. 

Equinoctial  Gales. — ^At  the  time  of  the  equinox  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  strong  gales  may  be  expected.  This  popular  idea 
has  no  foundation  in  fact,  for  continued  observations  have  failed 
to  show  any  unusual  prevalence  of  gales  at  this  season.  In  one 
Case  observations  taken  for  fifty  years  show  that  during  the  five 
days  from  the  21st  to  the  25th  of  March  and  September,  there 
were  fewer  gales  and  storms  than  during  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  five  davs 

EQUITES  ("  horsemen  "  or  "  kni^,"irom  equus,  '*  hoise  ")i 
In  Roman  history,  originally  a  division  of  the  army,  but  subse> 
quently  a  distinct  political  order,  which  under  the  empire 
cesumed  its  military  character.  According  to  the  traditional 
account,  Romulus  instituted  a  cavalry  corps,  consisting  of  three » 
centuriae  ("  hundreds  **),  called  after  the  three  tribes  from 
which  they  were  taken  (Ramnes,  Tities,  Luceres),  divided  into 
ten  lurntae  ("  squadrons  ")  of  thirty  men  each.  The  collective 
name  for  the  corps  was  celeres  ("  the  swift,"  or  posably  from 
Ki^rfl,  "  a  riding  horse  ");  Livy,  however,  restricts  the  term  to 
a  special  body-guard  of  Romulus.  The  stat^nents  in  ancient 
authorities  as  to  the  changes  in  the  number  ctf  the  equites 
during  the  regal  period  are  very  confusing;  but  it  is  regarded  as 
certain  that  Servius  Tullius  found  six  centuries  in  existence,  to 
which  he  added  twelve,  maldng  eighteen  in  all,  a  number  which 
lemained  unchanged  throughout  the  republican  p^od.  A 
proposal  by  M.  Porcius  Cato  the  elder  to  supplement  tlie  de- 
ficiency in  the  cavalry  by  the  creation  of  four  additional  centuries 
was  not  adopted.  Ilie  earlier  centuries  were  called  se9  stijff9gia 
("  the  six  votes  ")*  and  at  first  consisted  exclusively  of  patridaasi 
while  those  of  Servius  Tullius  were  entirely  or  for  the  most  part 
plebeian.  Until  the  reform  of  the  comitia  centuriata  (probably 
during  the  censorship  of  Gains  Flaminius  in  220  B.C.;  see 
Coiotia),  the  equites  had  voted  first,  but  after  that  time  this 
privilege  was  transferred  to  one  century  selected  by  lot  from  the 
Centuries  of  the  equites  and  the  first  dass.  The  equites  then 
voted  with  the  first  class,  the  distinction  between  the  sex  si^ragia 
and  the  other  centuries  being  abolished. 

Although  the  equites  were  selected  from  the  wealthiest 
citizens,  service  in  the  cavalry  was  so  expensive  that  the  state 
gave  financial. assistance.  A  sum  of  money  («<s  equesire)  was 
given  to  each  eques  for  the  purchase  of  two  horses  (one  for  him- 
self and  one  for  his  groom)^  and  a  further  sum  iot  their  keep 
{aes  hordcariwn)  \  hence  the  name  equites  equo  publico.  In  later 
times,  pay  was  substituted  for  the  aes  korieanum^  three  times  as 
much  as  that  of  the  infaiUry.  If  competent,  an  eques  could  retain 
his  horse  and  vote  after  the  expiration  of  his  ten  years'  service, 
and  (till  129  B.C.)  even  after  entry  into  the  senate.. 

As  the  demands  upon  the  services  of  the  cavalry  increased, 
it  was  decided  to  supplement  the  regulars  by  the  enrolment  of 
wealthy  dtisens  who  kept  horses  of  their  own.  The  ori^  of 
^cse  tquiles  equo  prmUa  dales  back,  accordiag  to  JJtf  (v.  7), 
to  the  siege  of  Veii,  when  a  number  of  young  men  came  forward 
and  offered  their  services.  According  to  Mommsen,  althou^  the 
institution  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  in  later  times 
vacancies  in  the  ranks  were  filled  in  this  manner,  with  the  result 
Chat  sendee  in_th»  cavaby*  witli  eithei  a  fraUic  or  a  private 


hone,  became  obligatory  upon  all  Roman  dtisens  possessed  of  a 
certain  income.  These  equites  equo  privato  had  no  vote  In  the 
centuries,  received  pay  in  place  of  the  osi  equestref  and  did  not 
lorm  a  distinct  corps. 

Thus,  at  a  compajatively  early  period,  three  classes  of  equites 
may  be  distinguished:  (a)  The  patrician  equites  equo  publico  of 
the  sex  sujffragia;  (^)  the  plebeian  equites  in  the  twelve  remaining 
centuries;  (()  the  equites  equo  prhatOf  both  patrician  and 
plebeian. 

The  equites  were  originally  chosen  by  the  curiae,  then  in  suc- 
cession by  the  kings,  the  consuls,  and  (after  443  BX.)  by  the 
censors,  by  whom  they  were  reviewed  every  five  years  in  the 
Forum.  Each  eques,  as  his  name  was  called  out,  passed  before 
the  censors,  leading  his  horse.  Those  whose  physique  and 
character  *ere  satisfactory,  and  who  had  taken  care  of  their 
horses  and  equipments,  were  bidden  to  lead  their  horse  on 
{traducere  equum)^  those  who  failed  to  pass  the  scrutiny  were 
ordered  to  sell  it,  in  token  of  their  expulsion  from  the  corps. 
This  inq>ection  {reeognitlo)  must  not  be  confowided  with  the 
full-dress  procession  (brans^eclio)  on  the  X5th  of  July  from  the 
temple  of  Mars  or  Honos  to  the  Capitol,  instituted  in  304  B.C.  by 
the  censor  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  RulHanus  to  commemorate  th^ 
miraculous  iiitervention-  of  Castor  and  PoUuz  at  the  battle  of 
Lake  Regillus.  Both  inspection  and  procesdon  were  discontinued 
before  the  end  of  the  republic,  but  revived  and  in  a  maimer 
combined  by  Augustus. 

In  theory,  the  twelve  plebeian  centuries  were  open  to  all  free- 
borv  youths  of  the  age  of  seventeen,  althouj^  in  practice  prefer- 
ence was  given  to  the  members'of  the  older  families.  Othefr 
requirements  were  sound  health,  high  moral  character  and  an 
honourable  callings  At  the  begiiming  of  the  republican  period, 
senators  were  included  in  the  equestrian  centuries.  .  Tlie  only 
definite  information  as  to  the  amount  of  fortune  necessary  refers 
to  later  republican  and  eariy  imperial  times,  when  it  is  known 
to  have  been  400,000  sesterces  (about  £3500  to  £4000).  The 
inaigniA  of  the  equttcs  were,  at  first,  distinctly  niilitar/— such 
as  the  purple*edged,  short  military  cloak  {trtdtea)  and  decorations 
for  service  in  the  field. 

With  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominions>  the  equites  loM 
their  military  character.    Prolonged  service  abroad  possessed 
little  attraction  for  the  pick  of  the  Roman  youth,  and  rectuiting  . 
for  the  cavalry  from  the  equestrian  centuries  was  discontinued. 
The  equites  remained  at  honne,  or  only  went  out  as  member^ 
tA  the  general's  staff,  their  phices  being  taken  by  the  equitms 
equo  pHvatOf  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  and  the  most  skilled  horse- 
men of  the  subjtet  popularions.    The  first  gradually  disaf^ared, 
and  Roman  citizens  were  rarely  found  in  the  ranksof  the  ^ective 
cavalry.    In  these  circumstances  there  grow  op  in  Rome  a  daa» 
of  wealthy  men,  whose  sole  occupation  it  was  to  amass  large 
fortunes  by  qMCUlation,  and  who  found  a  most  lucrative  fidd  of 
enterprise  in  state  oonttacts  and  the  farming  of  the  public 
revenues.    These  tax-farmers  (see  Pubucani)  were  already  in 
existence  at  the  time^  the  Second  Punic  War;  and  their  numbers 
and  influence  increased  as  the  various  provinces  were  added  to 
the  Roman  dmninions.    The  change  of  the  equites  into  a  body 
of  fiiuinciers  was  further  materially  promoted  (o)  by  the  lex 
Claudia  (a  18  bxx),  which  prohibited  senatoiv  from  engaging  ia 
oonunerdal  pursuits,  eq>ecially  if  (as  seems  probaMe)  it  included 
public  contracts  (cf.  FLAiamro,  Gaius);  (h)  by  the  enactment 
in  the  time  of  Gaius  Gracchus  excluding  members  of  the  senate 
from  the  equestrian  centuries.    These  two  measures  definitely 
marked  off  the  aristocracy  of  birth  from  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 
— the  landed  proprietor  from  the  capitalist.    The  tertn  equites, 
originally  confined  to  the  purely  nodlitary  equestrian  centuries 
of  Servius  Tullius,  now  cane  to  be  applied  to  all  who  possessed 
the  property  qoalMcation  of  400,000  sesterces. 

As  the  equites  practically  monopolised  the  farming  of  the 
taxes,  they  came  to  be  re^rded  as  identicial  with  the  publicani, 
not,  as  PUny  remarks,  because  any  particnlkr  rank  was  necessary 
to  obtain  the  fanning  ol  the  tixes,  but  because  such  occupation 
was  beyond  the  raadi  of  all  except  those  who  were  possessed 
ol  esnsiderabl*  tteaas.    Thus,  at  ihe  time  of  the  Gracchi,  these 
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eguiki'puUitam  leraaed  t  dose  financiU  cwpw^tka  of  about 
3Bsooo  menben,  holding  an  intermediate  povition  between  the 
nobility  and  the  lower  dasses,  Jceenly  alive  to  their  own  intcrestSy 
and  ready  to  stand  by  one  another  when  attacked.  Aitboogh 
to  some  extent  looked  dowir  upon  by  the  senate  as  foUoiwing 
a  dishonourable  occupation,  they  had  as  a  rule  sided  with  the 
latter,  as  being  at  least  less  hostile  to  them  than  the  democraAic 
party.  To  obtain  the  support  of  the  capitalists^  Gaius  Gracdius 
conceived  the  plan  oi  creating  frietion  between  them  and  the 
senate,  which  he  carried  out  by  handing  over  to  them  the 
control  (a)  of  the  jury-courts,  and  (b)  of  the  revenues  of  Asia. 

(a)  Hitherto,  the  Hst  of  jurymen  for  servke  in  the  majority 
of.  processes,  both  civil  and  criminal,  had  been  composed  ex- 
clusively of  senators.  The  result  was  that  charges  of  corruption 
and  extortion  failed,  when  brought  against  members  of  that 
order,  even  in  cases  where  there  was  little  doubt  of  their  guilt. 
The  popular  indignation  at  such  scandalous  miscarriages  of 
justice  rendered  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  courts 
imperative.  Apparently  Gracchus  at  &rst  proposed  to  create 
new  senators  from  the  equites  and  to  select  the  jurymen  from 
this  toixed  body,  but  this  moderate  pr<^>06al  was  rejected  in 
favour  of  one  more  radical  (see  W.  W.  Fowler  in  CUssical 
Review^  July  1896).  By  the  lex  Sempronia  (123  B.C.)  the  list 
was  to  be  drawn  from  pers<ms  of  free  birth  over  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  must  possess  the  equestrian  census,  and  must  not  be 
senators.  Although  this  measure  was  bound  to  set  senators 
and  equites  at  variance,  it  in  no  way  iibproved  the  lot  of  those 
chiefly  concerned.  In  fact,  it  increased  the  burden  of  the  luckless 
provincials,  wbote  only  appeal  lay  to  a  body  of  men  whose 
interests  were  identical  with  those  ci  the  pnblicsHi,  Provided 
he  left  the  tax-gathers  al<Hie^  the  governor  might  Squeexe 
what  he  could  out  of  the  peoj^e,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
were  humanely  disposed,  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  remonstrate. 

(b)  The  taxes  of  Asia  had  formeriy  been  paid  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves  in  the  shape  of  a  fixed  sum.  Gracchus  ordered  that 
the  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  should  be  increased,  and  that  the 
farming  of  them  should  be  put  up  to  auction  at  Rome.  By  this 
arrangement  the  provincials  were  ignored,  and  everything  was 
left  in'the  hands  of  the  capitalists. 

From  this  time  dates  the  existence  of  the  equestrian  order 
as  an  officially  recognized  political  instrument.  When  the  control 
of  the  a>urts  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  property  equites,  all 
who  were  summoned  to  undertake  the  duties  of  judices  were 
called  equites;  the  ardojudiaim  (the  official  title)  and  the  ordo 
equesUr  were  regarded  as  identical.  It  is  probable  that  certain 
privileges  of  the  equites  were  due  to  Gracchus;  that  of  wearing 
the  gold  ring,  hitherto  reserved  for  senators;  that  of  special 
seats  in  the  theatre,  subsequently  withdrawn  (probably  by  Sulla) 
and  restored  by  the  lex  Othonis  (6>  bx.);  the  narrow  band  of 
purple  on  the  tunic  as  distinguished  from  the  broad  band  worn 
by  the  senators. 

Various  attempts  were  made  by  the  senate  to  regain  control 
of  the  courts,  but  without  success.  The  lex  Livia  of  M.  Livius 
Drustts  (9. v.),  passed  with  that  object,  but  irregularly  and  by  the 
aid  of  violence,  was  annulled  by  the  senate  itself.  In  8a  Sulla 
restored  the  right  of  serving  as  judices  to  the  senate,  to  which 
he  elevated  300  of  the  most  influential  equites,  whose  support 
he  thus  hoped  to  secure;  at  the  same  time  he  indirectly  dealt 
a  blow  at  the  order  generally,  by  abolishing  the  office  of  the 
oedsor  (immediately  revived),  in  whom  was  vested  the  right 
of  bestowing  the  public  horse.  To  this  period  Mommsen  assigns 
the  regulation,  generally  attributed  to  Augustus,  that  the  sons 
of  senators  should  be  knights  by  right  of  birth.  By  the  lex 
Aurelia  (70  B.c.)  the  judices  were  to  be  chosen  in  equal  numbers 
from  senators,  equites  and  tribuni  aerarii  (see  AERAuim),  the 
last-named  b^ng  closely  connected  with  the  equites),  who  thus, 
practically  commanded  a  majority.  About  this  time  the  influence 
of  the  equestrian  order  reached  its  height,  and  Cicero's  great 
object  was  to  reconcile  it  with  the  senate.  In  this  he  was 
aticoesslul  at  the  time  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  in  the 
suppression  of  which  he  was  materially  aided  by  the  equites. 
^ut  the  union  did  not  last  k>ng;  shortly  af  terwarda  the  majority 


nmged  tfaeoiselvin  on  the  tide  ol  JoHut  Gaesar,  who  <fid  away 
with  the  tribuni  aerarii  as  judices,  and  replaced  them  by  equites. 

Augtiatus  undertook  the  thorough  reorganization  of  tlie 
equestrian  order  on  a  military  basts.  The  equUes  equo  pHvato 
were  abolished  (according  to  Heraog,  not  till  tht  reign  of 
Tiberius)  and  the  term  equites  was  officially  limited  to  the 
equUts  eqU9  puUicCt  although  all  who  possessed  the  property 
qualification  were  still  considered  to  Ifdoog  to  the  **  equestrian 
order."  Fbr  the  eqmUes  equo  publico  high  moral  character,  good 
health  and  the  equestrian  fortune  were  necessary.  Although 
free  birth  was  considered  indispensable,  the  right  of  wearing 
the  gold  ring  (jus  anuli  aunt)  was  frequently  botowed  by  the' 
emperor  upon  freedmen,  who  thereby  became  inemui  and  el^ible 
as  equites.  Tiberius,  however,  in^ted  upon  free  birth  on  the' 
father's  side  to  the  third  generation.  Extreme  youth  was  no 
bar;  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  had  been  an  eques  at  the  age 
of  six.  The  sons  of  senaton  were  eligible  by  right  of  birth,  and 
appear  .to  have  been  known  as  eqmt€s  iUustres.  The  right  of 
bestowing  the  equus  puUicus  was  vested  in  the  emperor;  once 
given,  it  was  foe  life,  and  was  only  forfeitable  through  degrada- 
tion  for  some  offence  or  the  loss  of  the  equestrian  fortune. 

Augustus  divkled  the  equites  into  six  turmae  (regarded  by 
Hirschfeld  as  a  continuation  of  the  sex  sufragta).  Each  was 
under  the  command  of  a  sent  (CKapxot),  who  was  appointed 
by  the  emperor  and  changed  every  year.  During  their  terra  of 
command  the  stoiri  had  to  exhibit  games  {ludi  sevirales) .  Under 
these  officers  the  equites  formed  a  kind  of  corporation,  which, 
although  not  officially  recognized,  had  the  right  of  passing 
resohttions,  chiefly  such  as  embodied  acts  of  homage  to  the 
imperial  house.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  turmae  contained 
a  fixed  number  of  equites;  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  assigning 
the  pUbUc  horse,  Augustus  went  far  beyond  the  earlier  figure 
of  1 800.  Thus,  Dionysius  of  Kalicamassus  mentions  5000  equites 
as  taking  part  in  a  review  at  which  he  himself  was  present 

As  before,  the  equites  wore  the  narrow,  purple-striped  tunic, 
and  the  gold  ring,  the  latter  now  being  considered  the  distinctive 
badge  of  knighthood.  The  fourteen  rows  in  the  theatre  were 
extended  by  Augustus  to  scats  in  the  drcus. 

The  old  recognitio  was  replaced  by  the  probation  conducted 
by  the  emperor  in  his  censorial  capacity,  assisted  by  an  advisory, 
board  of  specially  selected  senators.  The  ceremony  was  combined 
with  a  procession,  which,  like  the  edrlier  transvecHo,  took  pbce 
on  the  X  5th  of  July,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  emperor 
pleased.  As  in  earlier  times,  <^endera  were  punished  by  expulsion. 

In  order  to  provide  a  supply  of  competent  officers,  each  eques 
was  required  to  fill  certain  subordinate  posts,  called  mUitiae 
equesiris.  These  were  (x)  the  command  of  an  auxiliary  cohort; 
(2)  the  tribunate  of  a  legion;  (3)  the  command  of  an  auxiliary 
cavalry  squadron,  this  order  being  as  a  rule  strictly  adhered  to. 
To  these  Septimius  Severus  added  the  centurionship.  Nomina- 
tion to  the  miliiiae  equestres  was  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 
After  the  completion  of  their  preliminary  military  service,  the 
equites  were  eligible  for  a  number  of  civil  posts,  chiefly  those  with 
which  the  emperor  himself  was  closely  concerned.  Such  were 
various  procuratorships;  the  prefectures  of  the  corn  supply, 
of  the  fleet,  of  the  waTch,  of  the  praetorian  guards;  the  governor- 
ships of  recently  acquired  provinces  (Egypt,  Noricum),  the  others 
being  reserved  for  senators.  At  the  same  time,  the  aboKtioa 
of  the  indbect  method  of  collecting  the  Uxes  in  the  provinces 
greatly  reduced  the  political  influence  of  the  equites.  Certain 
religious  functions  of  minor  importance  were  idso  reserved  for 
them.  In  the  jury  courts,  the  equites,  thanks  to  Julitis  Caesar, 
already  formed  two-thirds  of  the  judices;  Augustus,  by  ezdudinir 
the  senators  altogether,  virtually  gave  them  the  sole  control 
of  the  tribunals.  One  oif  the  diief  objects  of  the  emperois  being 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  senate  by  the  opposition  of  the 
equestrian  order,  the  practice  was  adopted  of  devating  those 
equites  who  had  reached  a  certain  stage  in  their  career  to  the 
rank  of  senator  by  odiecHo.  Certain  official  posts,  of  which  it 
would  have  been  inadvisable  to  deprive  senators,  xould  thus  be 
bestowed  upon  the  promoted  equites. 

The  control  of  the  imperial  correspondence  and  purse  WM 
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•I  fint  In  the  bttA  of  [ntdKca  ud  dxm.  Tbc  empBor 
Ckndiui  tentatively  eDtnBtcd  ceruin  poiu  cotinecMd  wiih 
tbtM  to  tbc  equitei;  in  the  tinK  of  Hadriin  tba  became  ihe 
reguUi  cwton,  Thia  i  civil  nreer  wm  open  lo  the  equitel 
witbaut  (he  obtlgEtloD  of  prelhtuDary  milituy  service,  ind  the 
■mpcroi  WM  freed  from  Ih*  penurious  influence  of  Ireednien. 
Alls  the  leign  of  Mucia  Aureliua  (according  to  Mommien) 
the  (quits  were  divided  into:  (n)  tiri  tminauiiiimi,  ibepteftirij 
of  the  praetorian  guard;  {*)  viri  pvfetksnmi,  the  otbet  ptefecli 
and  the  heatit  of  the  financial  and  (ecreUtial  depattmcnU;  (c) 
nri  t^gti,  first  mentioned  in  tbe  reign  ol  Antoninui  Piua,  a 
title  by  right  ol  tbc  pmcuntHi  generally. 

Under  Ibe  erapiie  the  power  of  the  equitc)  was  at  its  bighat 
in  the  time  of  Diodelian;  ia  consequence  of  the  Iranfettnce 
of  the  capital  to  Conaiantinopie,  Ifaey  Bank  to  [be  position  o{  a 
tnere  dty  guard,  under  the  coutrol  of  the  prefect  of  the  watch. 
Theii  hbtory  may  be  laid.  to  end  with  the  leign  oI  Couitantine 
the  Great. 

Uenlion  may  aba  b«  made  of  tba  efuifu  jiiitiifar<9  Au^usti. 
The  body-guaid  of  Avgustui.  consBiing  of  foreign  loldlers 
(chiefly  (jetmana  and  Betaviau),  abolished  by  Calba,  was 
revived  (ram  IlH  time  of  Trajan  or  Haibfan  under  the  above 
title.    It  was  chiefly  recruited  from  the  pick  of  the  provincial 

imperial  "  Swisi  guard,"  artd  never  left  the  dty  except  to 
accompany  tha  emperor.  In  the  time  of  Sevenai,  these  cquitei 
w«(t  djvkkd  into  two  corps,  each  of  which  had  its  Kpaiate 
ijuaners,  and  wis  cmnmaoded  by  a  tribune  under  the  orders  of 
the  pitfect  o(  the  pnetorian  guaid.   Tbey  were  subveqaenily 


SQUITT  (Lat.  at^Uia),  a  term  which  in  Iti  nuat  general  sense 
means  equality  or  Justice;  in  its  most  teehnia)  sense  it  maias  a 
lystcm  of  law  or  a  body  of  aMinected  legal  principles,  which  hive 
mpeneded  or  sup^cmented  the  common  law  on  the  ground  of 
their lotriraksaperiofity.  Ariitotle(£nliia,  bk.v.cio)defiiie> 
eqnity  ■*  a  better  sort  of  justice,  which  comets  le^  justice 
when  the  latter  errs  ibrougli  being  eapresKd  ia  a  univcnal  form 
aod  pot  taking  account  oI  pnrticalv  cues.  When  the  taw  speaks 
noivenally,  and  something  happens  which  is  not  according  to 
the  comtnon  cDurse  of  events,  it  is  right  that  the  law  should  be 
Dodlfled  in  its  application  lo  that  panicular  case,  as  the  lawgiver 
himself  would  have  done,  if  the  case  liad  been  present  to  his 
mind.  Accordin^y  the  equitable  man  {hntuifi)  is  he  who 
does  not  push  the  law  to  its  extreme,  but,  having  legal  justice  on 
hisBide.isd^)OSedtoniaJceallowanct9.  Equilyasthus described 
would  cocrapond  rather  to  the  judidaJ  discretion  whidi  BodifLs 
the  admiaisltatiaD  of  the  law  (ban  to  the  aolagonittic  system 
which  dairas  toiupenede  the  law. 

The  put  playad  by  equity  Id  the  dev(Jo|unNit  of  law  is  admir- 
ably iUunialed  in  the  weU-known  work  of  Sii  Otaay  Maine  on 
AiKitml  Lam.  Positive  law,  at  kait  in  pvgnsdve  sodnks,  is 
constantly  leading  to  iiU  behind  pnbUc  opinion,  and  tbt  ex- 
pedients adopted  for  bdaging  It  iaut  haimoiQ'  tberawitb  are 
tbite,yis.le^Gaiana,eqiiitrandBUtBlOTrle^ilath>iL  Equity 
bve  is  defiDsd  lo  mean  "  any  body  of  nds  aiiating  by  the  aide  oi 
the  original  dvij  law,  [oonded  on  diitiact  ptindplea,  utd  claiming 
inddcBtally  Ui.jupenade  (he  nlvll  law  in  virtue  of  a  iupefiK 
sanctity  inherent  in  those  pfiad[des."  It  is  ihus  dilEerent  from 
kflsl  Action,  by  aihktb  a  aew  nile  b  intiodaccd  sunqnitioBly, 


awd  WDder  the  pettace  thu  ao  chaaae  hn  bin  nadata  tbt  l>«, 
and  fioa  statnlory  Icgislalion,  to  wUcb  (fee  nlill)atary  facie  of 
the  rule  is  not  soppovd  to-depeod  upon  its  intrinsic  filaess. 
The  source  of  Reman  eqahy  was  the  fertile  theory  of  natical  liw, 
01  the  Isw  cocnmoa  to  all  nations.  Even  In  the  Inadtiitts  of 
Justiniin  the  distinction  fa  carefully  dnwn  tn  tht  taws  of  a 
country  between  those  which  are  pecnlEar  lo  Itself  and  thota 
which  natural  reason  appoints  (or  all  suuikind.  The  conneKhm 
in  Roman  law  between  ih*  ideas  of  eqidty,  nature,  natural 
law  and  the  law  common  to  all  notloiis,  and  the  InflaeDce  ol  the 
Stoical  philc«apby  on  tbclr  devdopmenti  art  fully  discussed  ia 
the  third  chapter  of  the  work  we  have  relerred  to.  The  agency 
by  which  these  principles  woe  introduced  was  (be  edicts  of  Ibc 
pnetor,  an  annaal  prociamatioa  setting  forth  the  manner  in 
which  the  magistrate  intended  to  administer  the  law  daring  hia 
year  of  office.  Each  succobtc  praetitr  adopted  the  edict  of  Ua 
predecessor,  and  added  new  equitable  rules  of  blsoWB,>iBtll  Ibe 
further  growth  of  Ihe  irrf^ol"  code  was  slapped  by  tbepncloc 
SalviuB  JuiUnus  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 

The  place  of  the  oraetoT  was  occupied  in  Engliih  Jnrispnidenca 
by  the  lord  high  chanceUor.  TberealbegiimlBgofEii^^t^ufiy 
is  to  be  found  En  the  coatom  o(  handing  ova  (o  that  o&cet,  foe 
adjudication,  the  com|dainta  wUch  not  addiesKd  to  the  king, 
praying  (or  remedies  beyond  Ibe  teach  of  thecommoo  law.  Ova 
and  above  the  autjKirity  delegated  to  the  otdlaary  cDimdk  «c 
courts,  a  reserve  of  judicial  power  was  believed  to  reside  in  tbc 
king,  which  was  invoked  ai  of  grace  by  the  suitors  who  conld 
not  obtain  lelief  from  any  Inferior  tribunal.  To  the  chanceUor, 
as  already  the  bead  of  the  judicial  system,  these  petitions  wer* 
referred,  although  he  was  not  at  Gnt  the  only  office*  through 
whom  the  prerogative  of  grace  was  administered.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  the  equitable  juiisdiclion  of  (he  court  appeara 
to  have  been  eatabliahed.  Its  constitutional  origin  was  analogona 
to  that  o(  the  star  chamber  and  the  court  of  nqoests.  Tlw 
latter,  in  fact,  was  a  minor  rouri  of  equity  atucbed  to  the  lord 
privy  seal  as  the  court  of  chancery  was  <o  the  cbancdlot.  The 
auccessfut  assumption  of  ejiijaordicury  or  equitable  jurisdiction 
by  tbc  chancellor  caused  similir  pretensions  to  ije  made  by  other 
olScers  and  courts,  "  Not  only  the  court  of  exchequer,  whoH 
(unctions  were  in  a  peculiar  manner  connected  with  royal 
authority,  but  the  counties  palatine  of  Chester,  Lancaster  and 
Durham,  the  court  of  great  session  in  Wales,  the  universities, 
the  dty  ol  London,  the  Cinqne  Forts  and  otha  place*  silently 
assumed  extraordinary  juriidictioD  similar  to  that  exercised 
in  the  court  of  chancery."  Even  private  penoDS,  lords  and 
hldies,  affected  to  catabUsh  in  their  hotwurs  courts  of  eqmty. 

English  equity  has  one  marked  hiatoriail  peculiarity,  via. 
that  it  established  itsdf  in  a  set  of  independent  tiibunak  which 
remained  hi  standing  contrast  to  the  ordinary  courts  (or  muiT 
hunihed  years.  In  Roaun  law  Ibe  jodga  gave  th.  ^ 
the  equitable  rule;  In  t:ngliih  law  ihe  equiuble  rule  «i 
bya  distinct  set  of  Judges.  One  cause  of  this  separation  was  tita 
rigid  adberena  lo  prendent  on  Ihe  part  of  the  commoD  Uw 
courts-  Another  was  the  jealousy  prevailing  in  England  agmiiMt 
tbc  prindpla  of  the  Roman  law  on  whldi  English  eqniy  to  > 
large  txleol  was  founded. 

When  a  case  of  prerogative  was  idened  to  the  chanuOor  ia 
Ihe  reign  of  Edward  III.,  he  was  required  to  grant  such  Rnmly 
as  should  be  consonant  lo  hooesiy  [knaiat).  And  boneaty, 
conadence  and  equity  were  said  to  be  Ihe  fundamental  princaples 
oftheoDUtt.  The  early  dtancellocs  were  ecdesiasiits,  and  usider 
tbdr  iofluenct  not  only  idoibI  priodples.  where  these  wsw  oat 
regarded  by  the  common  Uw,  but  abo  the  equitable  priociplca 
ofthc  Roman  law  wen  introduced  into  English  jurlspnidencei. 
Between  this  pcdnl  and  the  time  when  equity  became  settled  as 
a  pOitJaa  of  the  legal  system,  having  fixed  prindj^  of  ita  own, 
various  views  of  its  nature  seem  lo  have  prevailed.  Fer  a  ions 
time  it  waa  thought  that  precedents  could  hava  no  place  In 
equity,  husmnch  as  it  profeaed  in  each  case  to  do  (hat  wWcIs 
was  just;  and  we  find  this  view  tnaJBlained  by  ounaion  lawyccs 
aflcT  it  had  been  abandoiied  by  the  professor*  e(  eqaity  tbaos- 
sclva.    G.  Spence,  fn  his  book  on  (he  EqtiuHt  JuriMMtm  ag 
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lit  Couri  0f  ChMaey,  qtiotet  a  case  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
in  which  chief  justice  Vaughan  said: 

**  I  wonder  to  hear  of  dting  of  precedents  in  matter  of  equity,  for 
if  there  be  equity  ia  a  caae,  that  equity  is  an  universa)  truth,  and  there 
can  be  no  orecedent  in  it ;  so  that  ia  any  precedent  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, if  It  be  the  same  with  thb  case,  the  reason  and  equity  is  the 
same  in  itself;  and  if  the  precedent  be  not  the  same  case  with  this 
itisnottobedted." 

But  the  lord  keeper  Bridgeman  answered: 

**  Certainly  precedents  are  very  necessary  and  useful  to  us.  for  in 
them  we  may  nnd  the  reasons  of  the  equity  to-guide  us,  and  besides 
the  authority  of  those  who  made  them  u  mudi  to  be  re^jsrded.  We 
shall  suppose  they  did  it  upon  great  consideration  and  weighing  of  the 
matter,  and  it  would  be  very  strange  and  very  ill  if  we  should  disturb 
and  set  aude  what  has  been  the  course  for  a  long  series  of  times  and 
ages." 

Selden's  description  is  well  known:  "  ]Squity  is  a  roguish 
thing.  T!s  all  one  as  if  they  should  maJie  the  standard  for 
measure  the  chancellor's  fooL"  Lord  Nottingham  in  1676 
reconciled  the  andent  theory  and  the  esublished  practice  by 
saying  that  the  coiisdence  which  guided  the  court  was  not  the 
natural  consdence  of  the  man,  but  the  dvil  and  political  con- 
sdence  of  the  judge.  The  same  tendency  of  equity  to  settle 
into  a  system  of  law  is  seen  in  the  recognition  of  its  limits— in 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  attempt  in  all  cases  to  give  a  remedy 
when  the  rule  of  the  common  law  was  contrary  to  justice.  Cases 
of  hardship,  which  the  early  dumcellors  would  certainly  have 
relieved,  were  passed  over  by  later  judges,  simply  because  no 
precedent  could  be  found  for  their  interference.  The  point  at 
which  the  introduction  of  new  prindples  of  equity  finally  stopped 
is  fixed  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  the  chancellorship  of  Lord  Eldon, 
who  held  that  the  doctrines  of  the  court  ought  to  be  as  well 
settled  and  made  as  uniform  almost  as  those  of  the  common 
law.  From  that  time  certainly  equity,  like  common  law,  has 
professed  to  take  its  prindples  wholly  -from  recorded  decisions 
and  statute  law.  The  view  (traceable  no  doubt  to  the  Aristotelian 
definition)  that  equity  mitigates  the  hardships  of  the  law  where 
the  law  errs  through  being  framed  in  universals,  is  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  earlier  writings.  Thus  in  the  Doctor  and  Student 
it  is  said: 

"Law  makers  take  heed  to  such  things  as  may  often  come, 
and  not  to  every  parricular  case,  for  they  coukl  not  though  they 
woukl;  therefore,  u  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  words 
of  the  law  and  follow  that  reason  and  justice  requireth,  and  to  that 
intent  equity  is  oixlained.  that  is  to  say,  to  temper  and  mitigate  the 
rigour  <M  the  law.'* 

And  Lord  EUesmere  said: 

"  The  cause  whjr  there  is  a  chancery  is  for  that  men's  actions  are 
so  divers  and  infinite  that  it  b  impossible  to  make  any  eeneraLlaw 
whidi  ^11  aptly  meet  with  every  particular  act  and  not  fail  in  some 
drcumstanccs.' 

Modem  equity,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  does  not  profess  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  the  law,  or  to  correct  the  errors  into  which 
jt  falls  by  reason  of  its  generality. 

To  give  any  account,  even  in  outline,  of  the  subject  matter  of 
equity  within  the  necessary  limits  of  this  article  would  be 
Impossible..  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  classification 
generally  adopted  by  text-writers  is  based  upon  the  relations 
of  equity  to  the  omunon  law,  of  which  some  explanation  is 
given  above.  Thus  equitable  jurisdiction  is  said  to  be  exdusive, 
concurrent  or  auxiliary.  Equity  has  €fdusm  jurisdiction 
where  it  recognizes  rights  which  are  unknown  to  the  common 
law.  The  most  important  example  is  trusts.  Equity  has  cott- 
current  jurisdiction  In  cases  where  the  law  recognized  the  right 
but  did  not  give  adequate  relief,  or  did  not  give  relief  without 
drcuity^  of  action  or  some  similar  inconvenience.  And  equity 
has  auxiliary  jurisdiction  when  the  machinery  of  the  courts  of 
law  was  unable  to  procure  the  necessary  evidence.     . 

"  The  evils  of  this  double  system  of  judicature,"  says  the 
report  of  the  judicature  commission  (1863-1867),  "and  the 
confusion  and  conflict  of  jurisdiction  to  which  it  has  kd,  have 
been  long  known  and  adcnowledged."  A  partial  attempt  to 
meet  the  difficulty  was  made  by  several  acts  of  parliament 
(passed  after  the  r^rts  of  commissions  appointed  in  1850  and 
iB$i),  which  enabled  courts  of  law  and  equity  both  to  exercise 


certain  powcttformeriypeoQUar  to  one  or  othe»>f  them.  AiMnw 
complete  remedy  was  introduced  by  the  Judicatnce  Act  1873, 
which  consolidated  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  and  ordered 
that  law  and  equity  should  be  administered  concurrently  acced- 
ing to  the  rules  contained  in  the  i6th  section  of  the  act.  At  the 
same  time  many  matttcs  of  equitable  jurisdiction  art  still  left 
to  the  chancery  division  of  the  High  Court  in  the  first  instance. 
(See  Cbamcbky.) 

AirrROsiTiBS.— The  prindples  of  eqaitv  asset  out  by  die  floRowing 
writers  may  be  oonsultod:  J.  Story,  J,  W.  Sraith»  H.  A.  Smith  and 
W.  Ashbumer;  and  for  tlw  history  see  G.  Spence,  The  Equitable 
Jurisdiaiou  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  (2  vols.,  1846-1840):  D.  M. 
Kerly,  Historical  Sl^h  of  the  BfmkMe  Juriidiction  of  the  Court 
^  chancery  (1890). 

EQUIVAUNT,  in  diemlstry,  the  proportion  of  an  element 
which  win  combhie  with  or  replace  unit  weight  of  hydrogen. 
When  multiplied  by  the  valency  it  gives  the  atomic  weight. 
The  determination  of  equivalent  wdghts  is  treated  in  the  artide 
Stoichxoicetky.  (See  also  CHEiasmY.)  In  a  more  general  sense 
the  term  '*  equivalent "  is  useif  to  denote  quantities  of  sub- 
stances which  neutralize  one  another,  as  for  example  NaOH» 
HQ,  iH,SO«.  iBa(OH),. 

tRAROv  SteASnBN  (1752-^831),  Fkench  manufacturer  of 
musical  instruments,  distinguished  espedally  for  the  improve- 
ments he  made  upon  the  harp  and  the  pianoforte,  was  bom  at 
Strassburg  on  the  5th  of  April  1753.  Whfle  a  boy  he  showed 
great  aptitude  for  practical  geometry  and  architectural  drawing, 
and  in  the  workshop  of  his  father,  who  was  an  upholsterer,  he 
found  <^portunity  for  the  early  exerdse  of  Us  medianical 
ingenuity.  When  he  was  sixteen  his  fatherxlied,  and  he  removed 
to  Paris  where  he  obtained  emplojrmcnt  with  a  harpsichord 
maker.  Here  his  remarkable  constructive  skill,  though  it 
speedily  exdted  the  jcalotisy  of  his  master  and  procured  his 
dismissal,  almost  equally  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  musicians 
and  musical  insmnaent  makers  of  eminoice.  Before  he  was 
twenty-five  he  set  up  in  business  for  himsdf,  his  first  workshop 
being  a  room  in  the  hotd  of  the  duchesse  de  VillenH,  who  gave 
him  warm  encouragement.  Here  he  constructed  in  1780  hit 
first  pianoforte,  which  waa  also  one  of  the  first  manufactured 
in  France.  It  quickly  secured  for  its  maker  such  a  neputatioii 
that  he  was  soon  overwhelmed  with  commissions,  and  finding 
assbtance  necessary,  he  sent  for  hb  brother,  Jean  3aptiste,  in 
conjunction  with  whom  he  established  in  the  me  de  Bourbon, 
in  the  Faubourg  St  Germain,  a  piano  manufactory,  which  in  a 
few  years  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revcdution  be  went  to  London  where  he 
established  a  factory.  Returning  to  Parb  in  1796,  he  soon 
afterwards  introduced  grand  pianofortes,  made  in  the  English 
fashion,  with  improvements  of  hb  own.  In  1808  he  again 
visited  London,  where,  two  years  later,  he  produced  hb  first 
double-movement  harp.  He  had  previously  made  various 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  harps>  but  the  new  instru- 
ment was  an  immense  advance  tqpon  anything  he  had  before 
produced,  and  obtained  sn^  a  reputation  that  for  some  time 
he  devoted  himself  exdusively  to  its  manufacture.  It  has  been 
said  that  in  the  year  fallowing  hb  invention  he  made  harps  to 
the  value  of  £25,000.  In  1813  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  con« 
tinned  to  devote  himself  to  the  further  perfecting  of  the  two 
instruments  with  which  hb  name  b  associated.  In  1833  he 
crowned  hb  work  by  producing  hb  modd.  grand  pianoforte 
with  the  double  escapement.  £rard  died  at  Passy,  on  the  $th 
of  August  1831.    (See  also  Hakp  and  Pianoiokte.) 

BRASMU8»  DESIDBRIU8  (1466*1536),  Dutch  scholar  and 
theologian,  was  bom  on  the  night  of  the  37/s8th  of  October, 
probably  in  1466;  but  hb  statements  about  hb  age  are  conflicting, 
and  in  view  of  hb  own  uncertainty  (Ep»  x.  29:  466)  and  the 
weakness  of  hb  memory  for  dates,  the  year  of  hb  birth  cannot 
be  definitdy  fixed.  Hb  father's  name  seems  to  have  been 
Rogerius-  Gerardus.  He  himadf  was  christened  Herasmus; 
but  in  1503,  when  becoming  familiar  with  Greek,  he  assiasilated 
the  name  to  a  fanded  Greek  original,  which  he  had  a  few  yearn 
before  Latinized  into  Boydetius.  A  contemporary  authority 
states  that  he  was  bom  at  Gouda,  hb  father's  nativa  Ummi 
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bat  he  adopted  the  style  RaUtrdammtnsU  or  Rolerodamuty  in 
accordance  with  a  story  to  which  he  himself  gave  credence.  His 
first  schooling  was  at  Gouda  under  Peter  Winckel,  who  was 
afterwards  vioe-pastor  of  the  church.  In  the  dull  round  of  in- 
struction in  "  grammar  "  he  did  not  diwtinpiish  himself,  and 
was  surpassed  by  his  early  friend  and  companion,  William 
Herman,  who  was  Winckel's  favourite  pupiL  From  Gouda  the 
two  boys  went  to  the  school  attached  to  St  Lebuin's  church 
at  Deventer,  which  was  one  of  the  first  in  northern  Europe  to 
feel  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance.  Erasmus  was  at  Deventer 
from  1475  to  Z484,  and  when  he  left,  had  learnt  from  Johannes 
Sinthius  (Syntheim)  and  Alexander  H^us,  who  had  come  as 
headmaster  in  1483,  the  love  of  letters  which  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  life.  At  some  period,  perhaps  in  an  interval  of  his 
time  at  Deventer,  he  was  a  chorister  at  Uticcht  under  the  famous 
organist  of  the  cathedral,  Jacob  Obrecht. 

About  1484  Erasmus'  father  died,  leaving  him  and  an  elder 
brother  Peter,  both  bom  out  of  wedlock,  to  the  care  of  guardians, 
their  mother  having  died  shoitly  before.  Erasmus  was  eager 
to  go  to  a  university,  but  the  guardians,  acting  under  a  perhaps 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  religious  life,  sent  the  boys  to  another 
school  at  Hertogenbosch;  and  when  they  retnnftd  after  two 
or  three  years,  prevailed  on  them  to  enter  monasteries.  Peter 
went  to  Sion,  near  Delft;  Erasmus  after  prolonged  reluctance 
became  an  Augustinian  canon  in  St  Gregory's  at  Steyn,  a  house 
of  the  same  Chapter  near  Gouda.  There  he  found  little  religion 
iftid  less  refinement;  but  no  serious  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
made  about  his  reading  the  classics  and  the  Fathers  with  his 
friends  to  his  heart's  content.  The  monastery  once  entered, 
there  was  no  drawing  back;  and  Erasmus  passed  through  the 
various  stages  which  culminated  in  his  ordinatfon  as  priest  on 
the  25th  of  April  1493. 

But  his  ardent  spirit  could  not  long  be  content  with  monastic 
life.  He  brought  his  attainments- somehow  to  the  notice  of 
Henry  of  Bergen,  bishop  of  Cambrai,  the  leading  prelate  at  the 
court  of  Brussels;  and  about  1494  permission  was  obtained  for 
him  to  leave  Steyn  and  become  Latin  secretary  to  the  bishop, 
who  was  then  preparing  for  a  visit  to  Rome.  But  the  journey 
was  abwidoaed,  and  after  some  months  Erasmus  found  that  even 
with  occasional  chances  to  read  at  Groenendael,  the  life  of  a 
court  was  hardly  more  favourable  to  study  than  that  of  Stey^L 
At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  James  Batt,  he  applied  to  his 
patron  for  leave  to  go  to  Paris  University.  The  bishop  consented 
and  promised  a  small  pension;  and  in  August  149S  Erasmus 
enteral  the  "  domus  pauperum  "  of  the  college  of  Montaigu, 
which  was  then  under  the  somewhat  rigid  rule  of  the  reformer 
Jan  Standondc.  He  at  cmce  introduced  himsdf  to  the  distin- 
guished French  historian  and  diptomaUst  Robert  Gaguin  (1425- 
1502)  and  published  a  small  volume  of  poems;  and  he  be<^e 
intimate  with  J<4iann  Maubumus  (Mombaer)^  the  leader  of  a 
mission  summoned  from  Windesheim  in  1496  to  reform  the  abbey 
of  Chiteau-Landon.  But  the  life  at  Montaigu  was  too  hard  for 
him.  Every  Lent  he  fell  ill  and  had  to  return  to  Holland  to 
recover.  He  continued  to  read  nevertheless  for  a  degree  in 
theology,  and  at  some  time  completed  the  requirements  for  the 
B.D.  After  a  year  or  two  he  left  Montaigu  and  eked  out  his 
money  from  the  bishop  by  taking  pupils.  One  of  these,  a  young 
Englishman,  William  Blount,  4th  Baron  Mount  joy  (d.  I534)> 
persuaded  him  to  visit  Englaiul  in  the  spring  of  1499. 

Being  without  a  benefice,  he  had  no  settled  income  to  look  to, 
and  apart  from  the  precarious  profits  of  teaching  and  writing 
books,  could  only  wait  on  the  generosity  of  patrons  to  supply 
him  with  the  leisure  he  craved.  The  faithful  Batt  had  sought 
A  pension  for  him  from  his  own  patroness,  Anne'  of  Borsselen, 
the  Lady  of  Veere,  who  resided  at  the  castk  of  Toumehem  near 
Calais,  and  whose  son  Batt  was  now  teaching.  But  as  nothing 
promised  at  once,  Erasmus  accepted  Mount  joy's  offer,  and  thus 
a  tie  was  formed  which  led  Mountjoy  then  or  a  few  ycais  later 
4o  grant  him  a  pension  of  £20  for  life.  Othcnrise  the  visit  to 
£n^nd  gave  no  h<^  of  preferment;  and  In  the  summer 
Erasmus  prepared  to  leave.  He  was  delayed,  and  used  tbe 
Interval  to  spend  two  or  three  montha  at  Oaford,  where  he  found 


John  Coiet  lecturing  on  the  Episilt  to  the  Romans.  Discussloas 
between  them  on  theological  questions  soon  convinced  CoIet 
of  Erasmus'  worth,  and  he  sought,  to  persuade  him  to  stay  and 
teach  at  Oxford.  But  Erasmus  could  not  be  content  wiUi  the 
Bible  in  Latin.  Oxford  could  teach  him  no  Greek,  so  away  he 
must  go. 

In  January  1500  he  returned  to  Paris,  which  tbou^  it  could 
offer  no  Grc«k  teacher  better  than  George  Hermonymus,  was 
at  least  a  better  centre  for  buying  and  for  printing  books.  The 
next  few  years  were  spent  still  in  preparation,  supported  by 
pupils'  fees  and  the  €ledications  of  books;  the  CoUectanea 
adagiorum  in  June  1500  to  Mountjoy,  and  some  devotional  and 
moral  compositions  to  Batt's  patroness  and  her  son.  When  the 
plague  drove  him  from  Paris,  he  went  to  Orleans  or  Toumehem 
or  St  Omer,  as  the  way  opened.  From  1502  to  1504  be  was  at 
Louvain,  still  dedimng  to  teach  publicly;  among  his  friends 
being  the  future  Pope  Adrian  VI.  In  January  1 504  the  archduke 
Philip  gave  him  fifty  livres  for  the  Panegyric  which  "  uni 
religituxdePordre  de  St  AugusUn  "  had  composed  on  his  Spanish 
journey;  and  in  October,  ten  more,  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
studies. 

He  had  been  working  hard  at  Greek,  of  which  he  now  felt 
himself  master,  at  the  Fathers  (above  all  at  Jerome),  and  at  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  fulfilling  the  promise  made  to  Colet  in  Oxford, 
to  give  himself  to  sacred  learning.  But  the  bent  of  his  reading 
is  shown  1^  the  manuscript  with  which  he  retumed  to  Paris 
at  the  close  of  1504 — Valla's  AnnobUions  on  Ike  New  Testament, 
which  Radius  printed  for  him  in  1505. 

Shortly  afterwards  Lord  Mountjoy  invited  him  again  to 
England,  and  this  visit  was  more  successful.  He  found  in  London 
a  drde  of  learned  friends  through  whom  he  was  introduced  to 
William  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Richard  Foxe, 
bishop  of  Winchester  and  other  dignitaries.  John  Fisher 
(bisb^  fA  Rochester),  who  was  then  superintending  the  founda- 
tion of  Christ's  College  for  the  Lady  Margaret,  took  him  down 
to  Cambridge  for  the  king's  visit;  and  at  length  the  opportunity 
came  to  fulfil  his  dream  of  seeing  Italy.  Baptista  Boerio,  the 
king's  physidaii,  engaged  him  to  accompany  his  two  sons  thither 
as  supervisor  of  their  studies.  In  September  1506  he  set  foot 
on  that  sacred  soil,  and  took  his  D.D.  at  Turin.  For  a  year  he 
remained  with  his  pupils  at  Bologna,  and  then,  his  engsgrnynt 
completed,  negotiated  with  Aldus  Manutius  for  a  new  edition 
of  his  Adagia  upon  a  very  different  scale.  The  volume  of  x  500 
had  been  jejune,  written  when  he  knew  nothing  of  Greek; 
800  adages  put  together  with  scanty  elucidations.  In  1508  he 
had  conceived  a  work  on  lines  more  to  the  taste  of  the  learned 
world,  full  o(  apt  and  recondite  learning,  and  now  and  again 
relieved  by  teUing  comments  or  lively  anecdotes.  Three  thousand 
and  more  coUected  justified  a  new  title — CkUiades  aiaperumi 
and  the  author's  reputation  was  now  established.  So  secure 
in  public  favour  did  the  book  in  time  become,  that  the  council 
of  Trent,  unable  to  stippress  it  and  not  daring  to  overlook  it, 
ordered  the  preparation  of  a  castrated  edition. 

To- print  the  Adagia  he  had  gone  to  Venice,  where  he  lived 
with  Andrea  Torresano  of  Asola  (Asulanus)  and  did  the  work  of 
two  men,  writing  and  correcting  proof  at  the  same  time.  When 
it  was  finished,  with  an  ample  re-dedication  to  Mountjoy,  a. 
new  pupil  presented  himself,  Alexander  Stewart,  natural  son  of 
James  IV.  of  Scotland — perhaps  through  a  connexion  formed  in 
eariy  days  at  Paris.  Tlney  went  together  to  Siena  and  Rome  and 
thenonto  Campania,  thirsty  under  the  summer  sun.  When  they 
returned  to  Rome,  his  pwp\\  departed  to  Scotland,  to  fall  a  few 
years  later  by  his  father's  side  at  Flodden;  Erasmus  also  found 
a  summons  to  call  him  northwards. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  had  beefi 
companion  to  Prince  Henry  in  his  studies,  had  become  a  person 
of  infloence.  He  wrote  to  Erasmus  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  under  the  "  divinie  '*  young  king,  and  with  Watfaam 
sent  him  iioior  jonmey  money.  At  first  Erasmus  hesitated. 
He  had  boen  disappomted  In  Italy,  to  find  that  he  had  not  much 
to  learn  from  its  famed  scholarship;  but  he  had  made  many 
friends  in  Aldus's-  drdt^Marcus  Musuros,  John  I^tcaria, 
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(Latift,  rsso),  fitail  (Greek,  1531,  tbe  firtt  Greek  autlior  printed 
te  Germany) ,  and  Origen  (Latin,  x  536).  In  these  editions,  partly 
texts,  partly  translatlofis,  it  is  impossiUe  to  determine  the 
respective  shares  of  Etismus  and  his  many  hdpers.  Tbe 
prefaces  and  dedications  are  all  writtra  by  him,  and  some  of 
them,  as  that  to  the  HiUrius,  are  of  importance  for  the  history 
as  well  of  the  times  as  of  Erasmus  himself.  Of  his  most  important 
edition,  that  of  the  Greek  tesEt  of  the  New  Testament,  something 
will  be  said  farther  on. 

In  this  *'  mill,"  as  he  calls  it,  Erasmus  continued  to  grind 
incessantly  for  eight  years.  Besides  his  work  as  editor,  he  was 
always  writing  himself  some  book  or  pamphlet  called  for  by  the 
event  of  the  day,  some  general  fray  in  which  he  was  compelled 
to  mingle,  or  some  personal  assault  which  it  was  necessary  to 
repeL  But  though  painfully  conscious  how  much  his  reputation 
u  a  writer  was  damaged  by  this  extempore  production,  he  was 
unable  to  resist  the  fatal  facility  of  print.  He  was  the  object 
of  those  solicitations  which  always  boet  the  author  whose  name 
upon  the  title  page  assures  the  sale  of  a  book.  He  was  besie^d 
for  dedicationa,  and  as  every  dedication  meant  a  present 
pK^MTtioned  to  the  circumstances  of  the  dedicatee,  there  was  a 
natural  temptation  to  be  lavish  of  thmn.  Add  to  this  a  corre- 
spondence so  extenitve  as  to  require  him  at  times  to  write  forty 
fetters  in  one  day.  "  I  receive  daily,"  he  writes,  "  letters  from 
fenote  parts,  from  kings,  princes,  prelates  and  men  of  learning, 
and  even  from  persons  of  whose  existence  I  was  ignorant." 
His  day  was  thus  one  of  incessant  mental  activity;  but  hard 
work  was  so  far  from  breeding  a  distaste  for  his  occupation, 
that  reading  and  writing  grew  ever  more  deli^tful  to  him 
ifilerttnttn  assiduUas  turn  mode  mihi  fiultdinm  imw  Paritf  sed 
9oluptatem;  crescil  scrihendo  scribendi  sludhtm). 

Shortly  after  Froben's  death  the  disturbances  at  Basel, 
occsaioned  by  the  zealots  for  the  religious  revolution  whidi  was 
In  progress  throughout  Switxeriand,  began  to  make  Erasmus 
desirous  of  changing  his  residence.  He  selected  Freiburg  in 
the  Breisgau,  as  a  city  which  was  still  in  tlie  domhiion  of  the 
emperor,  and  was  free  from  religious  diaaension.  Thither  he 
removed  in  April  1529.  He  was  received  wHh  puUic  marks  of 
respect  by  the  authorities,  who  granted  him  the  use  of  an  un- 
linked residence  which  had  been  begun  to  be  built  for  the  late 
emperor  Maximilian.  Erasmus  proposed  only  to  remain  at 
Freiburg  for  a  few  months,  but  foimd  the  place  so  suited  to  his 
habits  that  he  bought  a  hoose  of  his  own.  and  remained  there 
six  years.  A  desire  for  change  of  air^he  fancied  Freiburg  was 
damp — rumours  of  a  new  war  with  France,  and  the  necessity  of 
seeing  hb  EccUsiastts  through  the  press,  took  him  back  to  Basel 
in  1535.  He  Uved  now  a  very  retired  Ufe,  and  saw  only  a  small 
circle  ol  intimate  friends.  A  last  attempt  was  made  by  the 
papal  court  to  enlist  him  in  some  public  way  against  the  Reforma- 
tion. On  the  election  of  Paul  III.  in  1534,  he  had,  as  usual, 
sent  the  new  pope  a  omgratulatory  letter.  After  his  arrival 
in  Basel,  he  received  a  comptimentary  answer,  together  with  the 
nomination  to  the  deanery  of  Deventer,  the  income  of  which 
was  reckoned  at  600  dua^.  This  nomination  was  accompanied 
with  an  intimation  that  more  was  in  store  for  him,  and  that 
steps  would  be  taken  to  provide  for  him  the  income,  viz.,  3000 
ducats,  which  waa  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  cardinal's  hat.  But 
Erasmus  was  even  lesa  disposed  now  than  he  had  been  before 
to  barter  his  reputation  for  honours.  His  health  had  been  for 
•ome  years  gradually  declining,  and  disease  in  the  shape  of  gout 
gaining  upon  hbn.  In  the  winter  of  1535-1536  he  was  confined 
entirely  to  his  chamber,  many  days  to  hfs  bed.  Though  thus 
afflicted  be  never  ceased  his  literary  activity,  dictating  his  tract 
On  the  Purity  cftiu  Church,  and  revising  the  sheets  of  a  translation 
of  Origen  which  was  passing  through  the  Froben  press.  His  last 
letter  is  dated  the  28th  of  June  1536,  and  subscribed  "  Eras. 
Rot  aegra  manu."  "  I  have  never  been  so  ill  in  my  Dfe  before 
as  I  am  now, — for  many  days  unable  even  to  read."  Dysentery 
setting  in  carried  him  off  on  the  12th  of  July  1536,  in  his  70tb 
year. 

By  his  will,  made  on  the  12th  of  February  1536,  he  left  what 
be  had  to  feive,  with  the  €zce|>tion  of  some  legades>  to  Bonifazius 


Amerbach,  partly  for  himself,  partly  In  trust  for  the  beneftt  o| 
the  aged  and  the  infirm,  or  to  be  spent  in  portioning  young  girls, 
and  in  educating  young  men  of  promise.  He  left  none  of  the 
usimI  legacies  for  masses  or  other  clerical  purposes,  and  wis  not 
attended  by  any  priest  or  confessor  in  his  last  moments. 

Erasmus's  features  are  familiar  to  all,  from  Holbein's  many 
portraits  or  their  co|Hes.    Beatus  Rhenanus  "  summus  Erasmi 
observator,"  as  he  is  called  by  de  Thou,  describes  his  person 
thus:  "  In  stature  not  tall,  but  not  noticeably  short;  in  figure 
well  built  and  graceful;   of  an  extremely  delicate  constitution, 
sendtive  to  the  slightest  changes  of  dimate,  food  or  drink. 
After  middle  life  he  suffered  from  the  stone,  not  to  mentioD  the 
common  (dague  of  studious  men,  an  irritable  mucous  membrane. 
His  complexion  was  fair;    fight  blue  eyes,  and  yellowish  hair. 
Though  his  voice  was  weak,  his  enunciation  was  distinct;  the 
expression  of  his  face  cheerfid;    his  manner  and  conversation 
pojished,  affable,  even  charming."    His  highly  nervous  organiza- 
tion made  his  feelings  acute,  and  his  brain  incessantly  active. 
Through  his  ready  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  life  and  duincter, 
his  attention  was  idways  alive.    The  active  movement  of  his 
spirit  spent  itself,  not  In  fdlowing  out  its  own  trains  of  thought, 
but  in  outward  observation.    No  man  was  ever  less  introspective, 
and  though  he  talks  much  of  himself,  his  egotism  is  the  genial 
egotism  which  takes  the  worid  into  its  confi(tence,  not  the  seliiah 
egotism  which  feels  no  interest  but  in  ita  own  woes.    He  says  of 
himself,  and  justly,  **  that  he  was  incapable  of  dissimulation  " 
(£^.xzvi.  19;  1152).    There  is  nothing  behind,  ix»  pose,  IK)  scenic 
effect.    It  may  be  said  of  his  lettera  that  in  them  "  tota  patet 
vita  senis."    His  nature  was  flexible  without  being  faultily  weak. 
He  has  many  moods  and  each  mood  imprints  itself  in  turn  on  his 
words.    Hence,  on  a  superficial  view,  Erasmus  is  set  down  as 
-the  most  inconsistent  of  men.    Further  acquaintaiux  makes 
us  feel  a  unity  of  character  underiying  this  susceptibility  to  tlie 
impressions  of  the  moment.    His  seeming  inconsistencies  are 
reconciled  to  apprehension,  not  by  a  formula  of  the  intdled, 
but  by  the  many-sidedness  of  a  highly  impressible  nature.    In  the 
words  of  J.  Nisard,  Erasmus  was  one  of  those  **  dont  la  gloire 
a  M  de  beaucoup  comprendre  et  d'affirmer  peu." 

This  equal  openness  to  every  vibration  of  his  environment  is 
the  key  to  all  Erasmus's  acts  and  words,  and  among  them  to  the 
middle  attitude  which  he  took  up  towards  the  great  rdigious 
conflict  of  his  time.    The  reproaches  of  party  assailed  him  in 
his  lifetime,  and  have  continued  to  be  heaped  upon  his  memory. 
He  was  loudly  accused  by  the  Catholics  of  collusion  with  the 
enemies  of  the  faith.    His  powerful  friends,  the  pope,  Wolae]^ 
Henry  VIII.,  the  emperor,  called  upon  him  to  declare  against 
Luther.    Theological  historians  from  that  time  forward  have 
perpetuated  the  indictment  that  Erasmus  sided  with  neither 
party  in  the  struggle  for  reK^ous  truth.    The  most  moderate 
form  of  the  censure  presents  him  in  the  odious  light  of  a  triminer ; 
the  vulgar  and  venomous  assailant  is  sure  that  Erasmus  was  a 
Protestant  at  heart,  but  withheld  the  avowal  that  he  might  not 
forielt  the  worldly  advantages  he  enjoyed  as  a  Catholic.     When 
by  study  of  hb  writings  we  come  to  know  Erasmus  intimately, 
there  is  revealed  to  us  one  of  those  natures  to  which  partisanship 
is  an  impossibility.    It  was  not  timidity  or  weakness  which 
kept  Erasmus  neutral,  but  the  reasonableness  of  his  future.     It 
was  not  only  that  his  intellect  revolted  against  the  narrowness 
of  party,  his  whole  being  repudiated  its  clamorous  and  vulvar 
excesses.    As  he  loathed  fish,  so  he  loathed  clerical  fanaticism. 
Himself  a  Catholic  priest — "  the  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  tbe 
shame  " — the  tone  of  the  orthodox  clergy  was  distasteful  to  him ; 
the  ignorant  hostility  to  classical  learning  which  reigped  in  thdr 
coUeges  and  convents  disgusted  him.    In  common  with  all  the 
learned  men  of  his  age,  he  wished  to  see  the  power  of  the  clergy 
broken,  as  that  of  an  obscurantist  army  arrayed  against  U^ht. 
He  had  employed  all  his  resources  of  wit  and  satire  against  the 
priests  and  monks,  and  the  superstitions  in  which  they  traded. 
long  before  Luther's  name  was  heard  of.    Tbe  mot  10  which  wras 
already  current  in  his  lifetime,  **  that  Erasmus  laid  the  es8  ^Tkd 
Luther  hatched  it,"  is  so  far  true,  and  no  more.    Erasmus  would 
have  suppressed  the  monasteries,  put  an  end  to  tbe  dominatioa 
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d  the  clergy,  and  swept  away  scandalom  and  profitable  abuses, 
but  to  attack  the  church  or  re-mould  received  theology  was  far 
from  his  thoughts.  And  when  out  of  Luther's  revolt  there  arose 
a  new  fanaticism — that  of  evangelism,  Erasmus  recoiled  from 
the  vidence  of  the  new  preachers.  "  Is  it  for  this,"  he  writes  to 
Melanchtbon  {Ep.  zix.  X13;  703),  **  that  we  have  shaken  off 
bishops  and  popes,  that  we  may  come  under  the  yoke  of  such 
madmen  as  Otto  iJid  Farel  ?  "  Passages  have  b^n  collected, 
and  it  b  an  easy  task,  from  the  writings  of  Erasmus  to  prove  that 
he  shared  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers.  Passages  eqtially 
strong  might  be  culled  to  show  that  he  repudiated  them.  The 
truth  is  that  theological  questions  in  themselves  had  no  attraction 
for  him.  And  when  a  theological  position  was  emphasized  by 
party  passion  it  became  odious  to  him.  In  the  wwds  of  Drum- 
fflond:  "  Erasmus  was  in  his  own  age  the  apostle  of  common 
tense  and  of  rational  religion.  He  did  not  care  for  dogma,  and 
accordingly  the  dogmas  cl  Rome,  which  had  the  consent  oi  the 
Christian  world,  were  in  his  eyes  preferable  to  the  dogmas  of 
Protestantism.  . . .  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career 
be  remained  true  to  the  purpose  of  his  Ufe,  which  was  to  fight  the 
battle  of  sound  learning  and  plain  common  sense  against  the 
powers  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  amid  all  the  con- 
vulsions of  that  period  he  never  once  lost  his  mental  babnce." 

Erasmus  is  accused  of  indifference.  But  he  was  far  from 
indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  He  was  keenly  aK  ve 
to  its  pernicious  induce  <m  the  cberisbed  interest  of  hu  life, 
the  cause  of  learning.  "  I  abhor  the  evangelics,  because  it  is 
throu^  them  that  literature  is  everywhere  declining,  and  upon 
the  point  of  perishing."  He  had  been  bom  with  the  hopes  of  the 
Renaissance,  with  its  anticipation  ot  a  new  Augustan  age,  and 
had  seen  this  fair  promise  blighted  by  the  irruption  of  a  new 
horde  of  theological  polemics,  worse  than  the  old  scholastics, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  revolutionary  instead  of  conservative. 
Eraamus  never  ^utcd  at  reli^n  nor  even  at  theology  as  such, 
but  <Mily  at  blind  and  intemperate  thedogians. 

In  the  mind  of  Erasmus  there  was  no  metaphysical  inclination; 
)it  was  a  man  of  letters,  with  a  general  tendency  to  rational  views 
on  every  subject  which  came  under  his  pen.  His  was  not  the 
mind  to  originate,  like  Calvin,  a  new  scheme  of  Christian  thought. 
He  is  at  his  weakest  in  defending  free  will  against  Luther,  and 
indeed  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  enter  on  the  metaphysical 
<|uestion.  He  treats  the  dispute  entirely  from  the  outside.  It  is 
impossible  in  reading  Erasmus  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  ration- 
alist of  the  x8th  century.  Erasmus  has  been  called  the  **  Voltaire 
of  the  Renaissance."  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  relations 
in  whidi  they  respectively  stood  to  the  church  and  to  Christianity. 
Voltaire,  though  he  did  not  originate,  yet  adopted  a  moral  and 
religious  sdieme  which  he  sought  to  substitute  for  the  church 
tradition.  He  waged  war,  not  oiJy  agamst  the  clergy,  but  against 
the  church  and  its  sovereigns.  Erasmus  drew  the  line  at  the 
first  of  these.  He  was  not  an  anticipation  of  the  18th  century; 
he  wasthe  man  of  his  age,  as  Voltaire  of  his;  thou^  Erasmus 
did  not  intend  it,  he  undoubtedly  shook  the  ecclesiastical  edifice 
in  all  its  parts;  and,  as  Mdchior  Adam  says  of  him,  "  pontifici 
Romano  plus  nocuit  jocando  q\iam  Lutherus  stomachando." 

But  if  Erasmus  was  imlike  the  18th  century  rationalbt  in  that 
be  did  not  declare  war  against  the  church,  but  remained  a  Catholic 
and  mourned  the  disruption,  he  was  yet  a  true  rationalist  in 
principle.  The  principle  that  reason  b  the  one  only  guide  of 
life,  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  questions,  politics  and  reiigi<» 
included,  hu  its  earilest  and  most  complete  exemplar  in  Erasmus. 
He  doek  not  dogmaticaOy  denounce  the  rights  of  reason,  but 
he  practically  exercises  them.  Along  with  the  charm  of  style; 
the  great  attraction  of  the  writings  of  Erasnras  b  thb  unconscious 
freedom  by  which  they  are  pervaded. 

It  must  exdte  our  surprise  that  one  who  used  hb  pen  so  freely 
slMuId  have  escaped  the  pains  and  penalties  which  invariably 
overtook  minor  offenders  in  the  same  kind.  For  it  was  not  only 
fligaiilst  the  clergy  and  the  monks  that  he  kept  op  a  ceaseless 
stream  of  satiric  raiffery;  he  treated  nobles,  princes  and  kings 
with  equal  freedom.  No  x8th  century  republican  has  used 
stroojEer  language  than  has  thb  peosl«iier  of  CharletV.    *'Tbe 


people  build  dties,  princes  pull  them  down;  the  industry  of 
the  dtisens  creates  wealth  for  rapadous  l<»ds  to  plunder; 
plebeian  magbtrates  pass  good  laws  for  kings  to  violate;  the 
people  love  peace,  and  their  rulers  stir  up  war."  Such  outbursts 
are  frequent  in  the  Adagia.  These  freedoms  are  part  cause  of 
Erasmus's  popubrity.  He  was  here  in  sympathy  with  the  secret 
sore  of  hb  age,  and  gave  utterance  to  what  all  fdt  but  none 
dared  to  whisper  but  he.  It  marks  the  <fifii»ience  between  t$i3 
and  1669  that,  in  a  reprint  of  the  Jidita  Bxdvtuf  published  in 
1669  at  Oxford,  It  was  thought  necessary  to  leave  out  a  sentence 
in  which  the  writer  of  that  dialogue,  supposed  by  the  editor  to 
be  Erasmus,  asserts  the  right  of  states  to  deprive  and  punbh 
bad  kings.  It  b  difficult  to  say  to  what  w«  are  to  ascribe  his 
immunity  from  painful  consequences.  We  have  to  lemember 
that  he  was  removed  from  the  scene  eariy  in  the  reaction, 
before  force  was  fuMy  organised  for  the  suppressios  of  the 
revolution.  And  hb  popular  works,  the  AdagU,madthftCdlo^mia 
(1524),  had  establbhed  themselves  as  standard  books  in  the 
more  easy  going  age,  when  power,  secure  in  its  unchallenged 
strength,  could  afford  to  bugh  with  the  bughcrs  at  itself.  At 
the  date  of  hb  death  the  Catholic  revival,  with  its  fell  antipathy 
to  art  and  letters,  was  only  in  its  infancy;  end  when  times 
became  dangerous,  Erasmus  cautiously  dedined  to  venture  outt 
of  the  protection  of  the  Emfnre,  refusing  repeated  invitations 
to  Italy  and  to  France.  "  I  had  thought  of  going  to  Besancon," 
he  said,  *'  ne  non  essem  in  ditione  Caesarb  "  {Ep.  xxx.  74;  1299)* 
In  Italy  a  Bembo  and  a  Sadoleto  wrote  a  purer  Latin  than 
Erasmus,  but  contented  themselves  with  pretty  phrases,  and 
were  careful  to  touch  no  living  chord  of  feeling.  In  France  it 
was  necessary  for  a  Rabebb  to  hide  hb  free-thinking  under  a 
disguise  of  revolting  and  unintelligible  jargon.  It  was  only  in 
the  Empire  that  such  lit>erty  of  q^eech  as  Erasmus  used  was 
practicable,  and  in  the  Empire  Erasmus  passed  for  a  moderate 
man.  Upon  the  strength  of  an  established  character  for  modera- 
tion he  enjoyed  an  exceptional  licence  lor  the  utterance  of 
unwelcome  truths;  and  in  spite  of  hb  flings  at  the  rich  and 
powerful,  he  remained  through  life  a  privileged  person  with  them. 

But  though  the  men  of  the  keys  and  the  sword  let  him  go  hb 
way  unmol^ed,  it  was  otherwise  with  hb  brethren  of  the  pen.  A 
nun  who  b  always  bunching  opinicmS  must  expect  to  be  retorted 
on.  And  when  these  judgments  were  winged  by  epigram,  and 
weighted  by  the  name  of  Erasmus,  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
letters,  a  widespread  exasperation  was  the  consequence.  Disraeli 
has  not  noticed  Erasmus  in  hb  Quarrds  of  Amtkors,  perhaps 
because  Erasmus's  quarreb  would  require  a  v<jume  to  themselves. 
"  So  thin-skinned  that  a  fly  woukl  draw  blood,"  as  the  prince  of 
Carpi  expressed  it,  he  could  not  himself  restrain  hb  pen  from 
sarcasm.  He  forgot  that  though  it  b  safe  to  lash  the  dunces, 
he  could  not  with  equal  impunity  sneer  at  those  who,  tliou^ 
they  might  not  have  the  ear  of  the  pobhc  as  he  had,  could  yet 
contradict  and  caH  names.  And  when  hteraiy  jealous  was 
complicated  with  theological  differences,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
free-thinkers,  or  wHh  French  vanity,  as  in  that  of  Budaeus,  tha 
cause  of  the  enemy  was  espoused  by  a  party  and  a  natioD, 
The  quarrd  with  Budaeus  was  strktly  a  national  one.  Cos* 
mopolitan  as  Erasmus  was,  to  the  French  literati  he  was  still 
the  Teuton.  Etienne  Dolet  calb  him  "  enemy  of  Cicero,  and 
jealous  detractor  of  the  French  name."  The  only  contemporary 
name  which  could  approach  to  a  rivalry  with  hb  was  that  oi 
Budaeus  (Bud6),  who  was  exactly  contemporary,  having  bee» 
bom  hi  the  same  year  as  Erasmus.  Rivals  kk  ^me,  tliqr  west 
unlike  in  accompUshmeat,  each  hsvhig  the  qnaHty  which  the 
other  wanted.  Budaeus,  though  a  Frenchman,  knew  Greek  well; 
Erasmus,  though  a  Dutchman,  very  imperfectly.  But  the 
Frenchman  Budaeus  wrote  an  execrable  La  tin  style,  unreadable 
then  as  now,  whie  the  Teuton  Eraamus  charmed  the  reading 
worid  with  a  style  which,  though  far  from  good  Latin,  b  the 
most  delightful  which  the  Renaissance  has  left  us. 

The  style  of  Erasmus  b,  considered  as  Latin,  incontct,  some* 
times  even  barbarous,  and  far  removed  from  any  classical  stiodeL 
But  it  has  qualities  far  above  purity:  The  best  Italian  Latin 
b  hut  aa  echo  and  an  iaauciOD;   like  the  painted  glass  »hkh 
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wc  pill  in  our  cburcba,  >I  ii  ui  uuchroniaiD.  Bcnbo,  Sidol(t<t 
■nd  Ibe  ntl  write  pucely  in  ■  dead  liniiugc.  Ensmiu's  Latin 
ni  ■  living  snd  tpoktn  (ODguc.  Though  CnLitnut  tud  puud 
nnrly  *11  bis  life  in  Em^d,  Fiuceand  Germ>ay,  his  convHu- 
don  wit  Latin;  ud  (he  language  in  which  he  talked  about 
QmuDOB  Ihiog*  be  wrote.  Hence  lhetpcntaneit>  and  natunlnets 
of  hii  page,  lu  Bavout  of  life  and  nol  of  book*.  He  writs  from 
himself,  and  not  oulof  Gceto.  Hence,  too,  be  ipoilcd  nothing  by 
aoiiau  maka  in  tenor  lest  lODie  phraic  not  of  tbe  golden 
age  iboold  ocapc  from  bii  pen.  He  confesaes  apoLogeticaUy  to 
Chritcopher  LoBgoliui  (£f .  iiL  ty,  401)  that  it  was  hii  habit 
(o  eitemporiie  all  be  wrote,  and  [bat  ihia  habit  waa  inrorrigiblfl; 
"  efitindo  veriiu  qium  wiibo  oEinia."  He  complains  that  much 
nadinf  of  the  worlis  of  St  Jercime  had  spoiled  his  L 
IS  Soihger  sayt  (Saiif  ir),  "  Erasmus's  language  ii  b 
St  Joomi'i,"  The  lame  critic,  howevet,  thought  Erasmus 
wculd  have  done  better  "  if  be  had  kept  more  ckacly  to  tbe 
dassical  models. " 

In  tbe  annals  of  dasaical  Icammg  Erasmus  may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  an  intcnnEdiate  stage  between  tbe  bumanisti 
ol  Ibe  Latin  Renaissance  and  the  leaned  men  ol  the  age  of  Creek 
scbnlarship,  between  AngeLo  PcJiaiano  and  Joseph  Scaiiger. 
EnsmiB,  though  justly  styled  by  Muntus  (Varr.  LkJI.  j,  1  j) 
"  cnidilus  sane  vir,  ac  multae  kctionis,"  was  not  a  "  learaed  " 
man  in  the  special  sense  of  the  ward— not  «o  "  itudii."  He 
was  mote  than  this;  be  was  the  "  man  of  kltets  "—the  bni 
who  had  apfmicd  in  EiLrapeuncethefsUof  the  Roman  empire. 
His  acqoinments  were  vast,  and  they  wen  all  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Ufe  ol  his  day.  He  did  not  make  &  study  apart  of 
BEiiquii/  for  its  own  sake,  hut  uied  il  as  an  ImtnuDai  t  of  culiute. 
He  did  not  worship,  imilate  and  repioduce  tbe  classics,  like  the 
Latin  humanists  who  preceded  him;  be  did  not  master  them 
and  reduce  them  to  a  ipedal  science,  as  (td  Ibe  French  Helleoisti 
wboiucceedcd  him.  He  edited  many  autbon,  it  li  true,  but  be 
bad  neither  Ibe  means  ol  formuig  a  test,  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
do  so.  In  edilinga  father,  ora  classic,  he  bad  in  view  the  practical 
ittiltty  of  the  general  reader,  not  the  accuracy  required  by  the 
giM  ol  scholan.  "  His  Jaome,"  says  J.  ScaLgci,  "  is  lull  of 
sad  bJundera  "  {Scati^  a*).  Even  Julien  Ganuer  could  discover 
that  Erasmus  "  fslks  In  bis  baste  into  grievous  error  la  bii  Latin 
version  of  Si  Basil,  Ibovgb  bis  Latinity  is  superior  to  that  ol 
Uk  other  Iranslatora  "  (Pref.  in  Opp,  St.  Bai.,  1711).  It  must 
be  lemembtred  that  the  commercial  ioteresu  oi  Ftoben's  piess 
led  lathe  intioductioQ  of  Eiasmut's  name  on  many  a  title  page 
when  be  bad  little  to  do  with  the  book.  e.(,  tbe  Latin  Jmtpkiu 
of  1534  to  which  Erasmus  only  attributed  one  tianslation  ol 
14  pages;  or  the  ArislotU  of  E£3Iiof  which  Simon  Grynacus 
was  the  real  editor.  Where  Eraamus  eicelled  was  in  prefaces — 
not  phQological  intioduclioos  to  each  author,  but  spirited  appeals 
to  tbe  interest  of  the  genessl  reada,  showing  how  an  ancient 
book  might  be  made  to  minister  to  modem  spiritual  demands. 

(H  Erasmus's  works  the  Gteek  Testament  it  the  most  memoi- 
able.  It  has  no  title  to  be  considered  as  a  work  ol  Icatning  or 
Kholanhip,  yet  its  influence  upon  opinion  was  ptofoimd  and 
durable.  It  contributed  more  to  the  libenuion  of  tbe  human 
nind  Irora  Ibe  tbraldoin  of  tbe  detgy  than  all  the  uproar  and 
tage  ol  Luther's  many  pamphlets.  As  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Tcstameot  it  has  no  critical  value.  But  it  was  the  fint,  and  it 
levealed  the  fact  tlvl  tbe  Vulgate,  tbe  Bible  of  the  church, 
was  not  only  a  stcoad-band  document,  but  In  places  an  erioosHii 
docnment.  A  shock  was  thus  givto  to  the  credit  of  the  clergy 
In  ihe  province  ol  literature,  equal  to  that  wbicb  wu  given  in  tbe 
province  of  science  by  the  ailNQODical  diicoveriei  of  tbe  17th 
century.  Even  if  Erasmus  had  had  at  hn  dispoMl  tbe  MSS. 
sabsldk  for  forming  s  test,  be  had  not  the  critiol  ikill  required 
louse  them.  HebadalhandafewlateBaaolUSS,  ooeol  which 
be  snt  stnight  to  press,  correcting  them  in  places  by  collations 
ol  others  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Colct  In  England.  In 
four  reprints.  1519,  IS''.  t5'7.  lUS,  Eraamus  gradually  weeded 
out  many  ol  the  typognpUcal  ertocs  of  bis  GtaC  edition,  but  tbe 
te>t  remained  esaentially  auch  as  he  bad  fiisl  printed  it.  Tbe 
GMak  nit  indeed  was  only  a  pan  ol  hit  schema.    An  ■—[■"I-"' 


w  Latis  vertiOD.  the  siigiiial 


feature  ol  the  volume  vi 

bei;ig  plaud  alongside  aj 
faith.  This  translation,  with  the  juatibcaiorv  notes  which 
accompanied  it,  though  not  iisilf  a  work  of  critical  sdulanbip, 
became  the  stacting-point  of  modecaexegetical  science.  Eraiioui 
did  nothing  to  solve  the  problem,  but  to  him  belongs  the  bonour 
of  having  brst  propounded  it. 

Besides  Innslaiing  sad  editing  Ibe  New  Testament,  Eruiauit 
panphrased  the  whole,  except  the  Apocalypte,  beturern  1517 
and  1J14.  Tbe  pataphiHMs  were  received  with  great  aiqiliust^ 
even  by  those  who  hud  Utile  appreciation  for  Erasmus.  lit 
England  a  translation  of  them  made  in  1 J4S  was  ordered  Ui  be 
placed  bi  all  parish  churches  beside  the  Bible.  His  comspoad- 
ence  is  perhaps  the  purl  of  his  worlia  which  has  the  mod  per- 
manent value;  it  comprises  about  3000  letters,  which  form  aa 
important  source  for  the  hisluy  of  that  period.  For  the  suba 
purpose  his  CJIo^uia  may  be  consuiied.  They  ate  a  scries  oE 
dislogucs.  wiitten  hrst  for  pupils  In  the  early  Paris  days  as 
formulae  of  polite  address,  but  afterwards  eipsnded  into  hvely 
conversatitins,  in  wbicb  many  of  the  topics  of  the  day  are  di»- 
in  the  century  they  were  i»d  Inschoob,  andsoow 
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KRASTDt.   THOMAS  (1J14-1SS1).  GecRUn-Swiss  Ibeologiaii, 

wboac  surname  was  Luhcr,  Lieber,  or  Liebler,  was  bom  ol  poor 
parents  on  tbe  7thof  September  J514,  probably  at  Baden,  canton 
ol  Aargau,  Swilietland.  In  1540  he  wu  studying  theology  at 
Basel.  The  plague  of  1544  drove  htm  to  Bologna  and  thence  to 
Padua  as  student  of  pbilotophy  and  medicine.  Id  ijsj  he 
became  physician  to  Ibe  count  of  Hennebcrg,  Saie-Mciningeo, 
and  in  ij^  held  tbe  tame  pott  with  Ibe  eUctor.palaiine,  Otto 
Helnrich.  being  at  tbe  same  time  proietsar  of  medicine  at  Heidel- 
berg. His  patron's  successor,  Frederick  111.,  made  him  (ijsa) 
s  privy  councillor  and  member  ol  the  church  consistory,  la 
theology  he  followed  Zwingli,  and  at  the  saciameatanan  coit- 
[erences  ol  Heidelberg  { 1 5^)  and  Maulbrann(r564l  be  advocated 
by  voice  and  pen  the  Zwinglian  doetrine  ol  the  Lord's  Supper, 
replying  (ijCi)  to  the  couniei  atgumeois  of  the  Luchcrao 
Johann  Marbach,  ol  Stras^utg.  He  ineffectually  resisted  lb« 
eSorls  of  the  Calvinisls.  led  by  Caspar  Olevianus,  to  introduce 
the  Presbyterian  polity  and  dlMipllne,  which  were  ettabliskeil 
ai  Heidelberg  in  1570.  on  the  Genevan  model  One  of  the  first 
acta  of  the  new  cbuicb  tyiteoi  was  to  excommunicate  Eraatus 
on  a  charge  of  Sodnianiun,  founded  on  his  correspondence  with 
Tnnsylvaoia.  The  ban  was  not  removed  till  157J,  Enstua 
declaring  bis  fim  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  ol  the  Trinity.  His 
position,  bqwever,  was  uncomfortable,  and  in  1580  he  returned  CA 
Basel,  where  in  15S3  be  was  made  professor  of  ethics.  Be  died  oo 
thejist  of  December  IsSj.  He  publisbed  leverat  pieces  beaiinK 
oom>didoc,asriology BndalcbBmy,andattackingihesysLetn  of 
Paracelsus.  Hit  name  ii  permanently  atiocialed  with  a,  posi- 
humouspublicaiioo.writteoin  1568.  lUimmedutlcoccatioB  wu 
tbe  dispuUiioB  at  Heidelberg  (1  s6S}  for  the  doclotate  of  t  lieoIoKy 
by  Ccorge  Wither  or  WIthsis,  an  EagUsh  Puritan  (subseauenllv 
ol  ColchesteO,  lile^  (ijfij)  at  Bury  St  E 
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by  Archbishop  Parker.  Withers  had  pipposed  a  ^puUlion 
against  vest menis,  which  the  university  would  not  allow;  his 
thesis  affirming  the  excommunicating  power  o(  the  presbjrtery 
was  sustained.  Hence  the  treatise  oi  Erastus.  It  was  published 
(1589)  by  Giacomo  Castelvetri,  who  had  married  his  widow, 
with  the  title  Explicatio  gravissimae  qnaesliams  utrum  excom- 
municatio,  qualenus  religiomm  inUlligenUs  et  ampUxanUs^  « 
sacramentorum  usu,  propter  admissum  /acinus  arcet,  matuiQto 
nilalur  divifto,  an  excogUaia  sU  ab  hominibui.  The  work,  bears 
the  imprint  Pcsclavii  (i.e,  Poschiavo  io  the  Orisons)  but  was 
printed  by  John  Wolfe  in  London,  where  Castelvetri  was  staying; 
the  name  of  the  alleged  printer  is  an  anagram  of  Jacobum 
Castelvctrum.  In  the  Statioaecs'  Kegi&ter  (June  ao,  I589> 
the  printing  is  said  to  have  been  "  alowed  "  by  Archbishop 
Whitgift.  It  consists  of  seventy-five  Thesss^  followed  by  a 
Confirmatio  in  six  booas,  and  an  appendix  of  letters  to  Erastus 
by  Bullinger  and  Guakher,  showing  that  his  Thesfs^  written  in 
2  568,  had  been  circulated  in  manuscript.  An  English  translation 
of  the  Thesa,  with  brief  life  of  Erastus  (based  on  Melcbior 
Adam's  account),  was  issued  in  1659,  entitled  Thi  NuUiiy  9J 
Church  Censures;  it  was  reprinted  as  i4  Treatise  of  EMotnmunica* 
tion  (1682),  and,  as  revised  by  Robert  Lee,  D.D.,  in  1844.  The 
aim  of  the  work  is  to  show,  on  Scriptural  grounds,  that  sins  of 
professing  Christians  arc  to  be  punished  by  dvil  authority,  and  not 
by  withholding  of  sacraments  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
Westminster  Assembly  a  party  holding  this  view  included  Selden, 
Lightfoot,  Coleman  and  Whitelocke,  whose  ^>eech  (1645)  is 
appended  to  Lee's  version  of  the  Theses;  but  .the  opposite  view, 
after  much  controversy,  was  carried,  Lightfoot  abne  dissenting. 
The  consequent  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession  ("  Of 
Church  Censures  ")  was,  however,  not  ratified  by  the  English 
parliament.  "  Erastianism,"  as  a  by-word,  is  used  to  deirate 
the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  ecclesiastical  causes; 
but  the  problem  of  the  relations  between  church  and  state  is  one 
on  which  Erastus  nowhere  enters.  What  is  kiu)wn  as  "  Erastian* 
ism  "  would  be  better  connected  with  the  name  of  Orotius. 
The  only  direct  reply  made  to  the  Explicatio  was  the  Tractatus 
de  vera  excommunicalione  (1590)  by  Theodore  Beza,  who  found 
himself  rather  savagely  attacked  in  the  Confirmatio  thesium; 
€.g. "  ApostoIumetMosenadeoqueDeumipsumaudescorrigere." 

See  A.  Bonnard.  Thomas  traste  el  la  discipUne  ocdhUstime 
(1894);  Ga&s,  in  AJlgemeine  doutsche  Biog.  (1877);  G.  V.  Lechler 
and  R-  Stahclin,  in  A.  Hauck's  Rcalencyklop.  fir  prot.  Theol.  u. 
Xw/ke  (1898).  (A.  Go.*) 

ERATOSTHENES  OF  AIEXANDRIA  (c  276-c.  194  B.C.),  Greek 
scientific  writer,  was  born  at  Cyrene.  He  studied  grammar 
under  Callimachus  at  Alexandria,  and  philosophy  under  the 
Stoic  Ariston  and  the  Academic  Arcesilaus  at  Athens.  He  re- 
turned to  Alexandria  at  the  summons  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  chief  librarian  in  place  of  Callimachus. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  of  voluntary  starvation,  being  threatened 
with  total  blindness.  Eratosthenes  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  antiquity,  and  wrote  on  a  great  number  of  subjects.  He 
,was  the  first  to  call  himself  Philologos  (in  the  sense  of  the  "  friend 
of  learning  "),  and  the  name  Pentathlos  was  bestowed  upon  him 
in  honour  of  his  varied  accomplbhments.  He  was  also  called 
Beta  as  being  second  in  all  branches  of  learning,  though  not 
actually  first  in  any.  In  mathematics  he  wrote  two  books 
On  means  (II(p2  lucor^uv)  which  are  lost,  but  appear,  from  a 
remark  of  Pappus,  to  have  dealt  with  "  lod  with  teference 
to  means.'*  He  devised  a  mechanical  construction  for  two 
mean  proportionals,  reproduced  by  Pappus  and  Eutodus  (Comm. 
on  Archimedes).  His  xhouvov  or  sieve  {cribrum  Eratosthenis) 
was  a  device  for  discovering  all  prime  numbers.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  mathematical  geography  in  his  Ceogjraphica^  in 
three  books.  His  greatest  achievement  was  his  measurement 
of  the  earth.  Being  informed  that  at  Syene  (Assuan),  on  the  day 
of  the  summer  solstice  at  noon»  a  well,  was  lit  up  through  aU  its 
depth,  so  that  Syene  lay  on  the  tropic,  he  measured,  at  the  same 
hour.the  zenith  distance  of  the  sun  at  Alexandria.  He  thus  found 
the  distance  between  Syene  and  Alexandria  (known  to  be  5000 
stadia)  to  correspond  to  i^th  of  a  great  circle,  and  sq  arrived 


at  9s^oo^stadia  (which  he  seems  subsequently  to  have  corrected 
to  252,000)  as  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  He  is  credited 
by  Ptolemy  and  his  commentator  Theon  with  having  found  ih^ 
distance  between  the  tropics  to  be  ^\  rds.  of  the  meridian  circle, 
which  gives  23°  51'  20"  for  the  oUiquity  of  the  ecliptic.  His 
astronomical  poem  Hermes  began  apparently  with  the  birth  and 
exploits  of  Hermes,  then  passed  la  the  legeml  «f  his  having 
ordered  the  heavens,  the  aones  and  the  stars,  and  gave  a  history 
of  the  latter.  His  Engfine^  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  akid 
preserved,  b  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  separate  poem,  but  it  may 
have  belonged  to  the  Hermes^  which  appean  also  to  have  been 
known  by  other  names  such  as  CaUdogi.  The  stiU  extant 
Catasterismi,  containing  the  stoiy  of  certain  stars  in  {urose,  H 
probably  not  by  Eratosthenes. 

Eratosthenes  was  the  founder  of  scientific  chronology  in  his 
Xpapoypa^  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  chief 
literary  and  political  events  from  the  conquest  of  Troy.  An 
important  work  was  his  treatise  on  the  old  comedy,  dealing  with 
theatres  and  theatrical  apparatus  generally,  and  discussing  the 
works  of  the  prindpal  comic  poets  themselves*  Works  on  moral 
philosophy,  history,  and  a  number  of  letters  were  also  attributed 
tohim. 

There  Is  a  complete  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Eratosthenes  by 


ERBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  on  the  Mumling,  22  m.  S.E.  of  Darmstaidt.  It  has 
cloth  mills  and  ivory-turning,  for  which  last  branch  it  possesses 
a  technical  school.  Wool  and  cattle  fairs  are  held  twice  a  year. 
Pop.  2800.  The  castle  contains  an  interesting  colkction  of 
weaponsand  pictures,  and  in  the  chapel  arc  the  coffins  of  Einhard, 
the  friend  and  l5iographerof  Charlemagne, and  his  wife,  Emma. 

Erbach  has  long  been  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Erbach, 
who  trace  their  descent  back  to  the  12th  century,  and  who  held 
the  office  of  cupbearer  to  the  electors  palatine  of  the  Rhine  until 
1806.  In  1532  the  emperor  Charles  V.  made  the  county  a  direct 
fief  of  the  Emphre,  on  account  of  the  services  rendered  by  Count 
Eberhard  during  the  Peasants'  War.  Since  171 7  the  family  has 
been  divided  into  the  three  lines  of  Erbach-FUistenau,  Erbach* 
Erbach  and  Erbach-Schdnberg,  who  rank  ior  precedence,  not 
according  to  the  age  of  their  descent,  but  according  to  the  age  of 
the  chief  of  their  line.  In  1818  the  counts  of  Eibach-Erbach 
inherited  the  county  of  Warlenberg-Roth,  and  in  1903  the  count 
of  Erbach-Sch5nberg  was  granted  the  title  of  prince.  The' 
county  was  mediatized  in  1806,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  th5 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

See  Simon,  Die  Cesckichte  der  Dynasten  und  Crafen  su  Erhack 
(Frankfort,  1858). 

BRBimi  (symbol,  Er;  atomic  weight,  165-166),  one  of  the 
metals  of  the  rare  earths.  The  first  of  the  rare  earth  minerals 
was  discovered  in  1794  by  J.  Gadolin  and  was  named  gadolinit^ 
from  its  discoverer.  In  1797  Ekeberg  showed  that  gadoh'nite 
contained  another  rare  earth,  which  was  given  the  name  yttria. 
Yttria  is  an  exceedingly  complex  mixture,  which  has  been 
decomposed,  yidding  as  an  intermediate  product  terbia.  This 
tatter  substance  in  4ts  turn  has  been  split  by  J.  L.  Soret,  P.  T. 
Cleve,  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  and  others  into  erbla,  holmia, 
thuliaand  dysprosia,  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  any  one  of 
these  four  sphtting  products  is  a  single  substance.  The  rare 
earth  metals  are  found  in  the  minerals  gadolinite,  samarskite, 
fergusonite,  euxenite  and  cerite.  They  are  separated  from  the 
minerals  by  cenvrrting  them  into  oxalates,  which  by  fgnitiou 
give  the  corresponding  oxides.  The  oxides  are  then  converted 
into  double  sulphates  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
repeated  fractional  crystallization  or  by  fractional  precipitation 
with  ammonia  or  some  other  base.  Erbium  forms  rose-coloured 
salts  ami  a  rose^oloured  oxide.  The  oxide  dissolves  slowly  iti 
acids;  it  is  not  reduced  by  hydrogen  and  is  infusible.  The 
salts  show  a  characterbtic  absorption  spectrum. 

See  T.  F.  Bahr  and  R.  Bansen  {Ann.,  1866,  137,  p.  l);  A.  v.  Wels* 
bach  (Mon0U9*.  i««3»  4.  p.  64H  1*84.  5.  P«  S***.  '885.  6,  p.  477)*. 
P.  T.  Cleve  {fimples  ren4ms»  1879*  89>  p-  47^i  >88o,  91.  pp.  ^264 
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581;  iWa,  M»  p.  I32S:  ^^'  de  la  wc  dbtar.,  1874,  2t,  p.  196; 
iSai,  39.  P-  ^7) :  C.  Marijniac  {Ann.Ckim,  ^ys^  1849 13)  a?,  p.  226) ; 
B.  Breunar  (Jfrniois.,  1882,  3.  p.  ia):  W.  Crookes  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.^ 
1886,  40.  p.  503);  Lecoq  de  fioisbaudran  {CompUs  rendus.  1886, 
102,  p.  1005) ;  A.  Bettendorf  (Ann.,  1892, 270,  p. 376} ;  M.  Muthmann 
(B«r.,  1808,  31,  p.  1718;  1900,33,  p.  42);  G.KrQu(Zn<./.OJMrr. 
Cktm.,  1893, 3.  p.  108). 

BRaUA  T  ZUMGA*  ALONSO  DB  (i533-i595)>  Spanish 
soldier  and  poet,  was  bom  in  Madrid  on  the  7th  ol  August  1533. 
In  1548  be  was  appointed  page  to  tbe  beir-a[^>arent,  afterwards 
Philip  II,  In  this  capacity  Erdlla  visited  Italy,  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  present  in  1554  at  the  marriage  <A  his 
Master  to  Mary  of  England.  Hearing  that  an  expedition  was 
preparing  to  subd\ie  the  Araucanians  of  Chile,  he  joined  the 
adventurers.  He  distinguished  himself  lathe  ensuing  campaign; 
but,  having  quarrelled  with  a  comrade,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  in  x  558  by  his  general,  Garcia  Hurtado  de  Mendoza.  The 
sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment,  but  Erdlla  was 
speedily  released  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Quipeo  (x4th  of 
December  1558).  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1562,  visited  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  in  1570  married  Maria  de 
Baz&n,  a  lady  distantly  connected  with  the  Santa  Cms  family; 
in  1571  he  was  made  knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  and  in 
XS78  he  was  employed  by  Philip  II.  oh  a  missioD  to  Saragossa. 
He  complained  of  living  in  poverty  but  left  a  modest  fortune, 
and  was  obviously  disappointed  at  not  being  offered  the  post 
of  secretary  of  state.  His  principal  work  is  La  Arauca$ui,  a 
poem  based  on  the  events  cl  the  wars  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  first,  composed 
in  Chile  and  published  in  1569,  is  a  versified  narrative  adhering 
strictly  to  historic  fact;  the  second,  published  in  1578,  is  en- 
cumbered with  visions  and  other  romantic  machinery;  and  the 
third,  which  appeared  in  158^1590,  contains,. in  addition  to 
the  subjea  proper,  a  variety  of  episodes  mostly  irrelevant. 
This  so-called  epic  lacks  symmetry,  and  has  been  over-praised 
by  Cervantes  and  Voltaire;  but  it  is  written  in  excellent  Spanish, 
and  is  full  of  vivid  rhetorical  passages.  An  analysis  of  the  poem 
was  given  by  Hayley  in  his  Essay  oil  Epic  Poetry  (1782). 

A  good  biography  precedes  the  Morc^ux  ckcisis  (Paris,  1900)  by . 
Jean  JDucamin. 

ERCKJiANN-CHATRIAN,    the  joint  names  of  two  French 

writers  whose  collaboration  made  their  work  that  of,  so  to  speak, 

one  personality.    £icile  Ekckmann  (1822-1899)  was  born  on 

the  2oth  of  May  1822  at  Phalsbourg,  and  Levis  Gkatien  Chakles 

Alexandre  C^tkian  (1826-1890)  on  the  i8th  of  December 

1826  at  Soldatenthal,  Lorraine.    In  1847  they  began  to  write 

together,  and  continued  doing  so  till  1889.    Chatrian  died  in 

1890  at  Villemomble  near  Paris,  and  Erckmann  at  Lun^viUe  in 

1899.    The  list  of  their  publications  is  a  long  one,  ranging  from 

the  Histoires  it  contcs  fantastigues  Ci849{   reprinted  from  the 

Dimocraiedu  Rhin),  VlUustrc  PoiJmr  Mathtus  (1859).  ifadam€ 

Thirls*  (1863),  VAmi  Fritt  (1864),  Histoirt  d'uu  amscrit  dt  181  j 

(1864),  Waterloo  (1865),  le  Blocus  (1867),  Histoire  d'un  paysan 

(4  vols.,  1868-1870),  L'Histoire  du  pUhiscUe  (1872),  to  Le  Crand- 

pheLebigue  (1880);  besides  dramas  like  Le  Jut/  pUonais  (1869) 

and  Les  Rantsau  (1882).    Without  any  special  literary  daim, 

their  stories  are  distinguished  by  shnplicity  and  genuine  de-i 

scripiive  power,  particularly  in  the  battle  scenes  and  in  connexion 

with  Alsatian  peasant  life.    They  are  marked  by  a  genuine 

democratic  spirit,  and  by  real  patriotism,  which  developed  after. 

1870  into  hatreid  of  the  Germans.    The  authors  attacked 

militarism  by  depicting  the  horrors  of  war  in  the  plainest  terms. 

See  also  J.  Claretie,  Erckmatm'CkalriaH  (1883),  in  the  series  of 
"  C^l^brit^  contcmporaines,'* . 

ERD^LYI,  JANOS  (x8x4-i868)»  Hungarian  poet  and  author, 
was  bom  in  1814  at  Kapos,  in  the  county  of  Ungvir,  and  educated 
al  the  Protestant  college  of  Sirospatak.  In  1833  he  removed 
to  Pest,  where  he  was,  in  1839,  deOed  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  literary  fame  was  made  by  his  collec- 
tion of  Hungarian  national  poems  and  lolk-Uiles,  Magyor 
mpMUsi  GyUjtsmtny,  Nipdaiok  is  Mamldk  (Pest,  1846^847)- 
This  work,  pub&hed  by  the  Kislaludy  Sodety,  was  supplemented 
by  a  dissarution  upon  Hungarian  national  poetry,  afterwards 


partially  translated  into  German  by  Stier  (Berlin,  1851).  Erddyi 
also  compiled  for  the  Kisfalndy  Sodety  an  extensive  collection 
of  Hungarian  proverbs — Magyar  KOtmonddsok  kdnyve  (Pest, 
X851), — and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Ssipirodalmi 
Ssemte  {Renew  of  Polite  Literature).  In  1848  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  nadonal  theatre  at  Pest;  but  after  1849  he  resided 
at  his  native  town.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  January  x868.  A 
collection  of  folklore  was  published  the  year  after  his  death, 
entitled  A  Nip  KoUiszcU  nipdaiok^  nipmesik  is  kdtmonddsok 
(Pest,  X869).  This  work  contains  300  national  songs,  19  folk-tales 
and  7362  Hungarian  proverbs. 

BRDMAim,  JOHAMN  BBUARD  (X805-X892),  German  philo- 
s(^hical  writer,  was  bom  at  W<^ar  in  Livonia  on  the  13th  of 
June  1805.  He  studied  theology  at  Dorpat  and  afterwards  at 
Berlin,  yfheit  he  fell  under  the  inihience  of  Hegd.  From  X829 
to  1832  he  was  a  minister  of  religion  in  his  native  town.  After- 
^n«rds  he  devoted  hims^  to  philosophy,  and  qualified  in  that 
subject  at  Berlin  in  1834.  In  1836  he  was  professor-extraordinary 
at  Halle,  became  full  professor  in  1839,  and  died  there  on  xht 
12th  of  June  1892.  He  published  many  philos<^hical  text-books 
and  treatises,  and  a  number  of  sermons;  but  his  chief  dalm 
to  remembrance  rests  on  his  daborate  Crundriss  der  GeschickU 
der  PkHosopMe  (2  vols.,  1866),  the  3rd  edition  of  which  has  been 
translated  into  English.  Erdmaim's  special  merit  is  that  he 
does  not  rest  content  with  being  a  mere  summarizer  of  opinions, 
but  tries  to  exhibit  the  history  of  human  thought  as  a  continuous 
and  ever-devdopmg  effort  to  solve  the  great  speculative  problems 
With  which  man  has  been  confronted  in  all  ages.  His  chid  other 
works  were:  Leih  und  Seele  (1837),  Crundriss  der  Psychologie 
(X840),  Crundriss  der  Lopk  und  Melaphysik  (x84x),  and  Psycko- 
Icgiscke  Brief eiiSsr). 

BRDMANN,  OTTO  UNNfi  (x8o4'-x869),  German  chemist, 
son  of  Rari  Gottfried  Erdmann(x774-x835),  the  physidanwho 
introduced  vaccination  into  Saxony,  was  bom  at  Dr^en  on  the 
nth  of  April  1804.  In  X820  he  began  to  attend  the  medico- 
chirurgical  academy  of  his  native  place,  and  in  1822  he  entered 
the  university  of  Ldpdg  where  in  1827  he  became  extraordinary 
professor,  and  in  1830  ordinary  professor  of  chemistry.  This 
office  he  held  until  Us  death,  whidi  happened  at  Ldpzigonthe 
9th  of  October  1869.  He  was  particulariy  successful  as  a  teacher, 
and  the  laboratory  esublished  at  Leipdg  under  his  dxrectien 
in  1843  ^AA  long  r^^arded  as  a  modd  institution.  As  an  investi- 
gator he  is  best  known  for  his  work  on  nidcd  and  indigo  and  other 
dye-stuffs.  With  R.  F.  Marchand  (X8X3-X850)  he  also  carried 
out  a  number  of  determinations  of  atomic  weights.  In  1828. 
in  conjunction  with  A.  F.  G.  Werther  (x8i  5-1869),  he  founded 
the  Journal  far  teehmsehe  und  dkonondsdte  Ckemie^  which  becnme 
in  X834  the  Journal  ffkr  prdttiscke  Ckemie.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  Vber  das  Nickel  (1827),  Lekrbuch  der  Ckemie  (1828) » 
Crundriss  der  Waarenkunde  (1833),  and  Vber  das  StudsMm  der 
Ckemie  (x86x). 

EIIBBU8,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  (according  to  Hesiod, 
Tkeog.  X23)  of  Chaos,  and  father  of  Aether  (upper  air)  axni 
Hemera  (day)  by  his  sistto  Nyx  (night).  The  word,  which 
signifies  darkness,  is  in  Homer  the  gloomy  subterranean  regioii 
through  which  the  departed  shades  pass  into  Hades.  The 
entrance  to  it  was  in  the  extreme  west,  on  the  borders  of  Ocean, 
in  the  mythical  land  of  the  Cimmerians.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  Tartarus,  the  place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked. 

BRBCH  (Uruk  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions;   Gr.  Orcko^^ 
the  Biblical  name  of  an  andent  dty  of  Babjdonia,  situated  £. 
of  the  present  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  line  of  the  ancient  Nfl 
canal,  in  a  region  of  marshes,  about  140  m.  S.S.E.  from  Bagdad 
It  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  dries  of  Babylonia.^ 
and  the  site  of  a  famous  temple,  called  E-Anna,  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Nana,  or  Ishtar.    Erech  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  poHUcal  history  of  the  country  from  an  early  tin»e, 
exerdsing  hegemony  in  Babylonia  at  a  period  bdore  the  time 
of  Sargon.    Later  it  was  prominent  in  the  national  struggles 
of  the  Babylonians  against  Elam  (2000  B.C.  and  earlier),  in 
which  it  suffered  severely;    recoUeaions  of  these  confiicts  are 
embodkd  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us 
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Itnoak  the  Ubmy  ti  Anu-bul-pd.  Emh  mjoytd  much 
duiiiKtlon  In  ihe  but  llcin,  *i  •  mm  <^  turning  and  of  Ibe 
wonhip  of  IihUr,  ud  Aitu-biiii-p*]  draw  larfriy  on  Hi  UlcraJT 
Rsra  for  hii  libniy  M  Ninenh,  from  whkh  wc  derivt  mu 
princif»l  [nfoniuUoD  coDtonlnf  nadMit  BibflonUn  Ulctature. 
7^  iBKriptlou  found  ben  thim  that  It  mitinnad  in  txMeiKe 
Itarough  tbe  Penlan  and  Selmcid  perioda.  Tbt  nita  oftbt 
aDdent  lite,  known  ai  Waika,  whkh  an  anwng  the  laigcM  In  all 
Babylonia,  lanning  an  tmsulat  drda  neaily  6  m.  In  droim- 
ference,  bounded  by  a  wall,  atill  W""<'"g  in  aone  plana  t«  Iht 
height  of  40 !(.,  were  eifdond  and  putiallr  eicavated  by  W.  K. 
Loliin  In  1850  and  iSj4.  Tbe  moat  canq>iniou>  ruin,  now 
tilled  Abu-Beidl,  "  Father  of  Hanh  Gnu,"  or  Buwatiyc, 
"  leed  malting,"  becauia  of  (he  laycn  of  leedi  between  each 
twelve  coune*  of  nnbaked  biick.  k  the  titfol  (Iowr)  oI  the 
ancient  lemple  of  E-Anna.  Ii  la  about  100  ft.  in  btight.  and 
itrikintfy  nuobjc*  in  genen]  appeaiance  ibe  rulni  of  Ihe 
ilggufat  oi  Ihe  temple  of  Enlil  at  Nippur.  Second  to  thli  in  liie 
waa  tbe  ruin  called  Wnawaa,  a  walled  quadrangle,  including  an 
■lea  of  Dxn  than  aeven  and  a  half  acres,  within  irtnch  wai  an 
edifice  146  ft-  long  and  174  ft.  wide,  elevated  on  an  artificial 
platform  50  fc  in  height.  Theaouth-west  facade,  atiQ  itanding  in 
aorae  pUcc*  to  the  height  oi  13  ft,  exhibited  an  interesting  uac 
of  half  aHumna,  and  ttepped  receaaea  for  [mrpoaa 
la  another  ruin  Lottus  fonnd  a  wall,  go  ft.  kog, 
Utdy  of  nuB  yellow  I 


nted  foe  votive  pntpcMi  in  cc 
Aewhcn  in  Bab]4anla.  Hi*  < 
Babylonian  inacriptiMii  foond  by  Un,  1 
Bidnaiife  o[  Ibe  ancient  Ut-Cni  bfidu  li 
gentnl  to  the  nto-Babylanian,'  Fenia 
The  elder  temiini  are  buried  deep  l>enenih  the  huge 
lautdcbria.  Loftv*  abodiacoTeied  at  Erech,  alsMat  eve  . 
within  and  without  the  walk,  gnat  nuoAen  of  day  coSu, 
l^led  one  above  another,  to  ibc  beighl  of  ovee  je  It.,  forming  a 
vaat  and.  on  (be  whole,  wellniTdered  csnetety  bekmgkg  to  Ihe 
Penlan,  Parthian  and  liter  occupaiiona  of  Babylonia,  during 
which  period  Etccb,  like  other  citiea  of  tbe  vmlh,  cvideally 
becnme  a  necmpolit  for  a  luge  extent  of  country.  After  Loftua'i 
time  tbe  mouadiwetevintedhy  Taiiouatntellets,bulnolnrthei 
'  entxHutucled.  Work  on  I  hia  important  pan 
ia  attended  with  voy  great  difficultin,  owin(  to  Ibe 
Ml  of  tbe  reina,  tbe  miseuled  cbnnctet  of  tbe 
country,  the' frequent  nnd^tormt,  and  aboM  all,  tbe  InmenM 
maaa  of  material  of  later  periodi  which  mnat  be  nntand  before 
fyatcmatic  eicavation  of  the  more  ancient  and  intemting  ndn 
ctndd  be  undertaken.  Acuriouifeaiunaf  ibeWarkaneithboaT- 
baoditlbc  existenceolconinl»Hl'hma,ringtoaCDnnf  " 
height.  BO  compact  a>  to  he  almost  like  atone.  Tkoehaia  1 
ban  Warita  nonbward  ai  far  «•  Tel  Ede, 

Sn  W.  IC  Loftaa,  OaUua  and  Suria—  (Kjr):  J.  P.  Peten, 
ff>>par(lg97):E.Sachaa.4ia£«Mn>'*Wr>in>(i9oa).  Cf.  '  - 
Nirrva  lad  aDihoriliea  thee  quoted.  (J.  P.  Pi 

cmple  (dnntaonly  called  after  £ieditheni, 
a  portion  of  It  waa  dedicated)- on  the  acropoliiat 
Aihem,  uniqne  in  plan,  and  in  111  eienilion  the  moai  rcbn 
eiani[de  of  the  Ionic  order.    There  b  no  clear  evidence  a> 
when  ihebuilding  waa  begun,  lonie  tracing  it  anxing  ihe  inrpi 
proJKIfd  by  Periclea,  olhen  anlgning  It  to  the  time  after  i 
peate  ol  Niciai  in  411  B.C.    The  work  wu  intetrupied  by  the 
Uma  of  Ihe  Peloponneaian  War,  but  in  409  >.c  a  cwnmiwion 
waa  appointed  10  make  a  report  on  the  Mate  of  the  IniiMiiii  and 
to  undertake  ill  complelion,  whkh  waa  cairttd  out  In  the  F^ow- 

The  peculiar  plan  of  the  Erechiheun  haa  given  tile  to  much 
■peculation.  It  may  be  doc  partly  to  the  natural  confomaik 
of  the  rock  and  the  dilFermcta  of  level,  partly  to  tbe  necraii 
of  enclosing  wjihin  a  tingle  buikHag  leveral  objectt  of  ancle 
•anctily,  luch  ai  the  mark  of  Poacldon'l  trident  and  the  aprii 
that  annefrom  it,  theaacrcd  ottvelreeof  Albtni,  and  the  ton 
•(  Cecropa.    But  there  are  some  featuiea  whkb  cannot  be  ' 


e>pta)ned,  and  wMcb  have  led  Prafearar  W.  DOipIdd  and 

olhen  to  believe  that  tbe  plan,  ai  we  now  have  it ,  ii  a  modificatioD 

abrtdgmoataf  tbeori^aaldtiign,dactotbe9an>econ>crvative 

InHueoai  a>  )od  to  tbe  euitailment  of  tbe  flm  of  tbe  Propylain 

The  buDding  ai  completed  consiated  of  1  temple  of  tbe  ordinary 
type,  opening  by  a  door  and  two  windows  lo  the  east  front. 
Mora  which  alood  a  portico  of  sii  Ionic  column.    Tbii  part  wai 


by  a  partiilon,  driginally  ol 


Thewi 


evd;  ihia  chamber  waa  lepajated 
ood  and  later  of  marble,  from  the 
;  leraple,  which  waa  of  peculiar 
aa  forined  by  a  wall,  on  which  stood 


m  compartment  was  through  a  large  and  very  ornate  door- 
in  tbe  north;  and  a  large  Ionic  portico,  amtitiing  of  louc 
ini  in  the  front,  and  one  in  tbe  reium  on  each  tide,  waa 
placed  in  front  of  ihiA  door.  At  the  south  end  of  tbe  western 
oompartmeni  wu  a  snuller  door,  with  itepe  leading  up  to  the 
higher  level,  wiihln  a  protecting  qiace  eacloaed  by  a  tow  wall 
and  covcnd  with  a  projecting  porch  carried  by  sli  "  maiden*  " 
cnyatidea.  Tbe  conatnictloa'Of  tbe  boildbig  at  thit  south- 
Mem  comer  ihawi  that  there  wt*  some  lacred  obfect  that 


had  to  be  bridged  over  by  ■  Iraga  hiaA  of  marble;  tUa  wt  know 
f ran  inacriptioaa  t«  have  been  Ibe  CecropeuB  01  tomb  of  Ctcf^ia. 
In  tbe  noclb  portico  >  aqure  bole  ia  tbe  floor,  with  ■  tom- 
ifnnding  bole  in  tbe  tool  abovt  It,  muM  haiM  glvtn  accan  to 
another  sacied  object,  the  mark  of  Poaeidon'i  trident  intfaa  rock. 
The  sacred  eiivt  tree  probably  itaad  Just  outskle  the  lempie  to 
the  weat  In  the  Fandroieion.  Tbe  Ionic  order,  af  used  in  this 
temple,  is  of  the  most  ornate  Attic  type.  The  bases  of  the 
ci^umni  are  eilher  reeded  or  decorated  with  a  piait.pattcm; 
iitc  capital  has  tbe  broad  chamd  between  the  vslutca  avb- 
divided  by  a  carefully-profiled  indston;  and  the  top  of  the 
ihafts  i)  omameDled  by  1  broad  band  of  palmelle  or  honeysuckle 
paitem.  A  similar  band  of  onuunent  nins  round  tbe  top  of  the 
walls  outside,  and  at  ibeir  base  Is  a  neded  torus.  Tbe  frieie 
oonaiKed  of  while  marble  flgolea  in  nlief,  affixed  to  a  background 

ofblack"'      ■-■ 

Then 


HejAacstiBi  tberv  were  porlrajla  of  the  family  of  the  Butadae 
on  the  walls.'-  Wiihln  It  was  alio  the  gold  lamp  of  CalNmachna, 
whkh  burnt  for  a  year  without  teBlEng,  and  bad  a  chimney  In 

The  Etrchlhcum  w»i  damaged  by  a  fire,  soon  after  Its  (om- 
plnlon,  in  406  B«,,  but  wai  repaired  early  in  the  foUowfaig 
ceniury.  The  wnt  end  ippean  to  have  been  damaged  in  Roman 
lime*  and  to  have  been  Rplaced  by  Ihe  attached  celumm  with 
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windaws  between  them  which  appear  in  old  drawings  and  are 

Biill  partially  extant.    It  was  used  as  a  church  in  Christian 

times,  and  under  Turkish  rule  as  the  harem  of  the  governor  oi 

Athens.    Lord  Elgin  carried  off  to  London,  about  1801-1803, 

one  of  the  columns  of  the  east  portico  and  one  of  the  caryatides; 

these  were  rq>laced  later  by  terra-cotta  casts.    During  the  siege 

of  the  Acropolis  in  1827,  the  roof  of  the  north  portico  was  thrown 

down  and  the  building  was  otherwise  much  damaged.    It  was 

partially  rebuilt  between  1838  ^nd  1846;    the  west  front  was 

blown  down  in  a  storm  in  1852.    Since  1900  the  project  of 

rebuilding  the  Erechtheum  as  far  as  possible  with  the  original 

blocks  has  again  been  undertaken. 

See  Stuart,  Antiquities  of  Athens;  Inwood.  The  Enckthemm^, 
H.  Forster  in  Papers  of  American  School  at  Athens^  i.  <i88a-i883)} 
J.  H.  Middlcton,  Plans  and  Drawings  of  Athenian  Buildints  (1900), 

gls.  xiv.-xxii.;  E.  A.  Gardner,  Ancient  Athens,  chap,  viil.;  W.  E)orp- 
»ld.  "  Der  ursprunglichc  Plan  dcs  Erechtheton  "  in  Mitteil.  Athen., 
1904.  p.  101.  taf.  6;  G.  P.  Stevens,  "  The  East  Wall  of  the  Erech- 
theum/' in  American  Joum.  Arch.,  1906,  pis.  vi.-ix.  (E.  Gr.) 

ERECHTHEUS,  in  Greek  legend,  a  mythical  king  of  Athens, 
originally  identified  with  Erichthonius,  but  in  later  times  dis- 
tinguished from  him.  According  to  Homer,  who  knows  nothing 
of  Erichthonius,  he  was  the  son  of  Aroura  (Earth),  brcHigfat  up 
by  A t  hena,  wi  t  h  whom  his  story  is  closely  connected.  In  the  kiter 
story,  Erichthonius  (son  of  Hephaestus  and  Atthis  or  Athena 
hcrselO  was  handed  over  by  Atlwna  to  the  three  daughters  of 
Cecrops— Aglauros  (or  Agraulos),  Uerse  and  Fandrosos— -in  a 
chest,  which  they  were  forbidden  to  open.  Aglauros  and  Herse 
disobeyed  the  injunction,  and  when  they  saw  the  child  (which 
had  the  form  of  a  snake,  or  round  which  a  snake  was  coiled) 
they  went  mad  with  fright,  and  threw  themselves  from  the  rock 
of  the  Acropolis  (or  wen  kIBed  by  the  snake)*  Athena  herself 
then  undertook  the  care  of  Erichthonius,  who,  when  he  grew  up, 
drove  out  Amphictyon  and  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Athens.  Here  be  established  the  worship  of  Athena,  instituted 
the  Panathenaea,  and  built  an  Erechtheum.  The  Erechtheus 
of  later  times  was  supposed  to  be  the  gnuubon  of  Erechtheus- 
Erichthonius,  and  was  also  king  of  Athens.  When  Athens  was 
attacked  by  the  Thracian  Eumolpus  (or  by  the  Eleusinian$ 
assisted  by  Eumolpus)  victory  was  promised  Erechtheus  if  he 
sacrificed  one  of  bis  daughters.  Eumolpus  was  slain  and  ^Tecb* 
theus  was  victorious,  but  was  himself  killed  by  Poseidon,  the 
father  of  Eumolpus,  or  by  a  thunderbolt  from  Zeus.  The  contest 
between  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus  formed  the  subject  Of  a  lost 
tragedy  by  Euripides;  Sw!nbume  has  uttHzedthe  legend  in  his 
Erechtheus.  The  scene  of  the  opening  of  the  chest  is  represented 
onaGreekvaseunthe  British  Museum.  Hie  name  Erichthonius 
is  connected  with  x'^^  ("  earth  ")  and  the  representation  of  him 
as  haU-snake,  like  Cecrops,  indkatto  that  he  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  atttochthones,  the  ancestors  of  the  Athenians  who  sprung 
from  the  soiL 

See  Apollodorus  iil  14. 15;  Eimpides,  Ion;  Gvid,  Melam.  U.  353; 
Hyginus,  Poit,  aslron,  ii.  13;  Fausanias  i.  2.  5.  8;  E.  Ennattngert 
Dte  atlische  Autochthonensage  (18^7);  article  by  J.  A.  Hikl  in 
Darcmberg  and  Saglio's  Dictionnaire  des  antiquttis;  B.  Powell  in 
Cornell  Studies,  xvii.  (1906),  who  identifies  Erechtheus.  Erichthonius, 
Poseidon  and  CecropB,  all  denotine  the  sacred  serpent  of  Athena, 
whose  cult  she  first  contested,  but  tnen  amalgamated  with  her  own. 
The  birth  of  Erichthonius  (as  a  corn-spirit)  is  interpreted  by  Mann- 
hardt  as  a  mythical  way  of  describing  the  growth  01  the  corn,  and  by 
J.  E.  Harrison  (Myths  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens,  xxvii  • 
xxxvi.)  as  a  fiction  to  explain  the  ceremony  performed  by  the  two 
maidens  called  Arrephori.  See  also  Famell,  CuUs  of  the  Greek  StaUe, 
i.  270;  and  Frazer's  Pausanias,  tL  169. 

BRESBKIQAU  also  known  as  Auatu,  the  joame  of  the  chief 
Babylonian  goddess  of  the  nether-world  where  the  dead  are 
gathered.  Her  name  signifies  ^'ladyi  of  the  nether-world." 
She  is  known  to  us  chiefly  thioogh  two  myths*  both  symbolising 
the  chaiige  of  seasons,  but  intended  also  to  iUustrate  ceruan 
doctrines  developed  in  the  temple-echoQls  of  Babj^onia.  One  of 
these  myths  is  the  famous  story  of  Ishtara  descent  to  Irkallft 
or  Aralu,  as  the  lower  wodd  was  called,  and  ber  receptioa.by 
her  sister  who  presides  over  it:  the  other  is  the  story  of  Nergal's 
offence  against  Ercshkigal,  his  banishment  to  the  kingdom 
controlled  by  the  goddess  and  the  reconciliation  between  Neigal 


and  Ereshkigal  (hroogh  the  lattci^s  ofStr  to  have  Nergal  share  the 
honours  of  the  rule  over  Irkalla.  The  story  oi  Ishtar's  descent 
is  told  to  ilhistratc  the  possibility  of  an  escape  from  IikaUa, 
while  the  other  myth  is  intended  to  reconcile  the  exbtence  of 
two  rulers  of  Irkalla*~a  goddess  and  a  god. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  originally  a  goddess  who  was  supposed 
to  be  in  control  of  Irkalla,  corresponding  to  Ishtar  in  control  of 
fertility  and  vegetation  on  earth.  Ereshkigal  is  therefa>re  the 
aister  of  Ishtar  and  from  one  point  of  view  her  counterpart,  the 
symbol  of  nature  during  the  non-productive  season  of  the  year 
As  the  doctrine  of  two  kingdoms,  one  of  this  world  and  one  of 
the  world  of  the  dead,  becomes  crystallized,  the  dominions  of 
the  two  sifters  are  sharply  differentiated  from  one  another.  The 
addition  of  Nergal  represents  the  hanaonizing  tendency  to  unite 
with  Ereshkigal  as  the  queen  of  the  nether-world  the  god  whoi, 
in  his  character  as  god  of  war  and.  of  pestilence,  conveys  the 
living  to  Irkalla  and  thus  becomes  the  one  who  presides  over 
the  dead.  <M.  Ja.) 

BRBTRIA  (mod.  Aletria)^  an  andoit  coast  town  of  Euboem 
about  15  m.  S.E.  of  Chakis,  opposite  to  Oropus.  Eretria;, 
like  its  neighbour  Chalds  (f.s.),  early  enta«d  upon  a  oommerdal 
and  colohizmg  career.  Besides  founding  townships  in  the  west 
and  north  of  Greece,  it  acquired  dependencies  among  the  Cydades 
and  joined  the  great  mercantile  alliance  of  Miletus  and  Aegina. 
Sinoe  the  so-called  Leiantine  War  (7th  century  B.C.)  against 
the  coming  league  of  ChaJds,  it  began  to  be  overshadowed  by 
its  rivals.  The  interference  of  Eretoa  in  the  Ionian  revolt  (49ft) 
brought  upon  it  the  vengeance  «l  the  Perdans,  who  captured 
and  destroyed  it  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  (49o>. 
The  city  was  soon  rebuflt,  aind  as  a  member  of  boUi  the  Ddiaa 
Leagues  attadied  itsdf  by  numerous  treaties  to  the  Athemai& 
The  latter,  through  their  general  Phodon,  rescued  it  from  the 
tyrants  sul)omed  by  Philip  of  Macedon  (354  and  341).  Under 
Macedonian  and  Roman  rule  Eretria  fell  into  insignificance; 
fctf  a  short  period  under  Mark  Anttmy,  the  triumvir,  it  became 
a  possession  of  Athens.  Eretria  was  the  trirtfaplace  of  the 
tragedian  Adiaeus  and  of  the  **  Megaiian  *'  philosopher 
Menedemus. 

The  modem  village,  which  is  sometimes  called  Nea  Psaii 
because  the  inhabitants  of  l^ri  were  transferred  there  in  iSec, 
is  on  unhealthy  low-lying  ground  near  the  sea.    The  excavation 
of  the  site  was  carried  out  by  the  Aaserican  School  of  Atheu 
(r89o-x895).    At  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  Hill;  where  the  ground 
begins  to  rise^  the  theatre  lies;  and  though  the  matfrial  of 
which  this  was  built  h  rough,  and  only  seven  imperfect  nms  of 
seats  remain,  a  good  part  of  the  sceaa  -and  of  the  chambers 
behind  it  is  preserved,  and  beneath  these  there  runs  a  tuimet, 
which,  together  with  other  peculiar  features,  has  raised  interestins 
questions  in  conneodon  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Gre<» 
theatre,  the  orchestra  being  at  present  on  a  level  about  la  ft. 
below  that  of  the  rooms  in  the  scene*    Near  by  are  the  sub* 
structions  of  a  temple  of  Dionysus  and  a  larfe  altar,  and  also 
a  gynmasium  with  arrsngements  for  bathing.    Besides  these, 
in  X900  the  substructions  of  a  temple  Of  Apollo  Daphnephoros 
were  unearthed.    Both  the  Borthera  and-  thesonl^  aide  oC 
the  hill  are  flanked  by  wails,  which  seem  to  have  reached  the  sea, 
where  there  was  a  mote  and  a  hirbour;  and  the  wall  of  the 
acropolis  itself  remains  in  one  part  to  the  hdght  of  dght  couiaes. 

AuTHOiUTiES.-r~Strabo  x.  447  f.:  Herodotus  v.  99.  vi.  101; 
Corpus  Inscr.  Alticarum.  i,  339.  iv.  (2),  pp.  5,  10,  22:  H.  Heinz>e« 
De  rebus  Eretriensium  (GOttingen,  1869);  W.  M.  Leake.  Travis 
in  Northern  Greece  (London.  1S35),  Ii.  266,  443:  B.  v.  Heacl« 
Historia  uumanm  (Oxford^  i887>»  pp.  905-^;  Pmpere  of  thm 
American  School  at  Athens,  vol.  vL  (E.  Gr.) 

BRBTRIAM  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY.    This  Greek  school 

was  the  continuation  of  the  Elian  school,  which  was  transferred 
to  Eretria  by  Menedemus.  It  was  of  small  itt^xxtance,  aad  in 
the  absenoe  of  certain  knowledge  must  be  supposed  to  have 
adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  Socrates.  (See  MsNiDEiras.) 
.  ERFURT,  a  dty  of  Germiiny,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  oa 
Gera,  and  the  railway  HaUe-Bebra,  about  midway  betw^ 
(»otha  and  Weimar,  which  are  14  m.  distant.  Pop.  (x&7s) 
48,025*,.  (x905>  100,065.    The  city,  which  is  .dominated  on 
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west  by  tbe  twociudeb  of  Pet«isbeigaiidCyriaibQrg»ktitcgiibffly 
built,  the  only  feature  in  ti9  plan,  or  want  of  plan,  being  the 
Friedricb  WUhelmsplatz,  a  broad  open  space  of  irregular  shape 
abutting  on  the  Petersberg.  On  the  south-wesiem  side  of  this 
square,  which  contains  a  nionument  to  the  elector  Frederick 
Charles  Joseph  of  Maina  (i 719-1802),  is  the  Dombeig,  an 
eminence  on  which  stand,  side  by  side,  the  cathedral  and  the 
great  church  of  St  Sevo-us  with  its  three  ^urcs  (14th  century). 
The  churches  are  approached  by  m  iight  of  focty^eight  stone 
steps,  the  grouping  of  the  whole  mass  ol  buildings  being  exceed- 
ingly impressivei  The  cathedral  {BtaUte  MarUe  Virgims)  is 
one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Gemany.  It  was  begun  in  the 
1 2th  century,  but  the  nave  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th  in  the  Gothk 
style.  The  magnificent  chancel  (1349-1372),  with  the  14th- 
century  crypt  below,  rests  on  massive  subatmctures,  known  as  the 
Catate,  The  twin  towers  are  set  between  the  chancel  and  nave. 
The  cathedral  oonuing,  besides  fine  i5tb-centuiy  glass,  some 
very  rich  portal  sculptures  and  bronze  csstings,  among  othen 
the  coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  INHer  Viacher.  In  one  of  its 
towers  is  the  famous  bell,  called  Maria  Gloriosa,  which  bears 
the  date  1497,  and  weighs  270  cwt*  Besides  the  cathedral  and 
St  Severus,  which  are  Roman  Catholic,  Erfurt  possesses  several 
very  interesting  medieval  churches,  now  Evangelical.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Predigerklrche,  dating  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  12th  century;  the  Re^erkirche,  a  Romanesque 
building  (restored  in  1859)  with  a  ilth-cqitury  tower;  and  the 
Barfttsserkirche,  a  Gothic  building  containing  fine  i4th<enttiry 
monuments.  All  these  were  ori^nally  monastic  churches.  Of 
the  former  religious  houses  there  survive  a  Franciscan  convent, 
with  a  girls'  school  attached^  and  an  Ursuline  oonvenU  The 
Augustinian  monastery,  in  which  Luther  lived  as  m  frikr,  is  now 
used  as  an  orphanage,  under  the  name  of  the  MarHuuH/L  The 
cell  of  Luther  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  187  a.  A  broaae  statue 
of  the  reformer  was  erected  in  the  Anger,  the  chief  street  of 
the  town,  in  1 890.  At  one  time  Erfurt  had  a  university,  of  which 
the  charter  dated  from  1392;  but  it  was  suppressed  in  i8i6» 
and  its  funds  devoted  to  other  purposes,  amoii^  these  being  the 
endowment  of  an  institution  founded  in  1758  and  now  called  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences,  and  the  suppen  of  the  royal  library, 
which  now.  contains  60,000  vdumes  and  over  1000  manuscripts. 
On  the  W.  and  S.W.  extensive  new  quarters  have  grown  up  within 
recent  years,  e.g.  Hirschbriihl.  The  interior  of  the  town  hall 
(1869-1875)  is  adorned  with  legendary  and  historical  frescoes 
by  Klmpfer  and  Peter  Janssen.  Erfurt  possesses  also  a  piaure 
gallery  and  an  antiquarian  collection. 

The  educational  establishments  of  the  town  indude  a 
gymnasium,  a  realgymnasium,  a  realschule,  technical  schods 
lor  building  and  handicmfts,  a  hi^-dass  oemmerdal  school, 
a  Khool  of  agriculture,  and  an  academy  of  music.  The  most 
notable  industry  of  Erfurt  is  the  culture  of  Bowers  and  of  vege> 
tables,  which  is  very  extensively  carried  on.  This  industry  had 
its  origin  jn  the  large  gardens  attached  to  the  monasteries. 
It  has  also  important  and  growing  manufoctures  of  ladies' 
mantles,  boots  and  shoes,  machines,  furniture,  woollen  goods, 
musical  instruments,  agricultural  machinery  and  implements, 
leather,  tobacco,  chemicals,  &c.  Brewing,  bleachmg  and  dyeing 
are  also  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  are  extensive 
railway  works  and  a  government  rifle  factory. 

Erfurt  (Med.  Erpes/wi,  Erphorde,  LaU  Er/ordia)  is  a  town 
of  great  antiquity.  Its  origin  is  obscure,  but  in  741  it  was 
sufficiently  important  for  St  Boniface  to  fotmd  a  bishopric  here, 
which  was,  however,  after  the  martyrdom  of  the  first  bishop, 
Adolar,  in  755,  reabsorbed  in  that  of  Mains.  In  805  the  place 
received  certain  market  rights  from  the  emperor  Charlemagne. 
Later  the  overiordship  was  cbdmed  by  the  archbishops  of  Mainz, 
on  the  strength  of  charters  granted  by  the  emperor  Otto  I.,  and 
their  authority  in  Erfurt  was  maintained  by  a  burgravc^and  an 
advocaius,  the  office  of  the  latter  becoming  in  the  12th  century 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Gleichen.  In  spite  of 
many  vicbsitudes  (from  1 109  to  1137,  for  instance,  the  town  was 
subject  to  the  Undgraves  of  Thuringia),  and  of  a  charter  granted 
io  1 242  by  the  emperor  Frederick  11^  the  archbisbopa  lUcoeeded 


in  upholding '  their  dalnB.  la  1955,  however,.  Archbishop 
Gerhard  I.  had  to  grant  the  dty  munidpal  rights,  the  burgraviate 
disappeared,  and  Exbut  became  practically  a  free  town.  Its 
power  was  at  its  height  eariy  iar  the  i  sth  century,  when  it  joined 
the  Hanseatic  League.  It  had  acquired  by  force  or  purchase 
various  countships  and  other  fiefs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
ruled  a  considerable  territory;  and  iu  wealth  was  so  great  that 
in  1378  it  established  a  university,  the  first  in  Europe  that  em- 
braced  the  four  faculties.  By  the  end  of  the  centur](,  however, 
its  prosperity  had  sunk  owing  to  the  perpetual  feud  with  Mainz, 
the  internedne  war  in  Saxony,  and  the  consequent  dwindling 
of  trade.  By  the  convention  of  Amorbach  in  1483  the  over- 
lordship  of  Erfurt  was  ultimatdy  transferred  by  the  electors  ol 
Mainz  to  Saxony.  The  political  and  regions  quarrels  of  the  i6ih 
century  still  further  depressed  the  dty,  in  which  the  reformed 
religion  was  established  in  1521.  Then  came  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  during  which  Erfurt  was  for  a  while  occupied  by  the  Swedes. 
After  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  the  dty  was  assigned  by  the 
empercMT  to  the  elector  of  Mainz,  and,  en  its  refusal  to  submit,  it 
waii  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  (1660).  In  1664  it  was 
captwed  by  the  troops  of  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  dectoratetili  1802,  whoi  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Prussia.  In  1808  it  was  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
interview  between  Napoleon  and  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  of 
Russia,  at  which  the  kings  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Westphalia  and 
WdrtCemberg  also  assisted,  which  is  known  as  the  congress  td 
Erfurt.  Here  in  1850  the  parliament  of  the  short-lived  Prussian 
Northern  Union  (known  as  the  Erfurt  parliamdH)  hdd  its  sittings. 
In  x9oa  the  looth  anniversary  of  the  dty's  incorporation  with 
Prussia  was  cdebrated. 

See  W.  J.  A.  von  Tettau,  Erfurt  in  seiner  VertanMnheii  und 
Cegenwart  (Erfurt,  1880);  C.  Beyer,  CesckickU  der  Stadt  Erfurt 
(Erfurt,  1000);  and  F.  W.  Karopschulte,  Die  Universitdi  Erfurt 
tn  ihrem  VerhdUnisse  wu  dem  Humamsmus  und  der  Reformation 
(^56-1858).  For  a  detailed  bibliography  see  U.  Chevalier,  Rfperteirs 
des  sources.    Topo-biUiograpkie  (Monteb^Uaid,  1894-1899),  s.v. 

BROOT.  or  Spukied  Rye,  the  drug  ergeta  or  StccU  comutum 
((j«r.  MuUerkom;  Fr.  seigle  ergoti),  consisting  of  the  sckrotium 
(or  hard  resting  condition)  of  a  fungus,  Claviceps  pnrpttrca, 
parasitic  on  the  pbtils  of  many  members  of  the  Grass  family, 
but  obtained  almost  exdusivdy  from  rye,  Secale  ctreah.  In 
the  ear  of  rye  that  is  infected  with  ergot  a  spedes  of  fermeotation 
takes  place,  and  there  exudes  fr<Hn  it  a  sweet  yellowish  mucus, 
which  after  a  time  disappears.  The  ear  loses  its  starch,  and 
ceases  to  grow,  and  its  ovaries  become  peiietrated  with  the  white 
sp<mgy  tissue  of  the  mycdium  of  the  fungus  whidi  towards  the 
end  of  the  season  forms  the  sderotium,  in  which  state  the  ftmgus 
lies  dormant  through  the  winter. 

The  drug  consists  of  grains,  usually  curved  (hence  the  name, 
from  the  O.  Fr.  or  got  f  a  cock's  spur),  which  are  violet-black  en 
dark-purple  externally,  and  whitish  with  a  tinge  of  pink  within, 
are  between  \  and  i)  in.  long,  and  from  i  to  4  lines  broad,  and 
have  two  lateral  furrows,  a  dose  fracture,  a  dhagrecaUe  randd 
taste,  and  a  faint,  fishy  odour,  whidi  last  becomes  more  per- 
ceptible when  the  powder  of  the  drug  is  mixed  with  potash 
solution.  Ergot  should  be  kept  in  st<Y^ered  bottles  in  order  to 
preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of  a  spedes  of  mite,  and  to  prevent 
the  oxidation  of  its  fatty  oiL 

The  extremdy  complex  composition  of  this  drug  has  been 
studied  in  great  detail,  and  with  such  important  results  that 
instead  of  giving  ergot  itsdf  by  the  month  in  doses  of  ao  to  60 
grains,  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  much  more  rapid  and  certain 
results  by  giving  one  three-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  one  of  its 
constituents  hypodermically.  This  constituent  is  the  alkaloid 
oornutine,  which  is  the  valuable  ingredient  of  the  drug.  Other 
ingredients  are  a  fixed  oil,  present  to  the  extent  of  30%,  ergotinic 
add,  a  glucoside,  trimethylamine,  which  gives  the  drag  iu 
unpleasant  odour*  and  sphacelinic  add.  a  noi^nitxogcnous 
resinoid  body.  Oif  the  numerous  preparations  only  two  need  be 
mentioned — the  liquid  extract  (dose  k>  minima  to  a  draduns 
or  more),  and  the  hypodermic  iigection.  The  latter  does  not 
keep  well,  and  the  bat  way  of  using  ergot  is  to  dissolve  tableu 
obtained  ffom  a  reputable  maicer,  and  containing  some  of  the 
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active  priiidples,  in  pure  wmter,  the  tolatioii  being  injected 
subcutaneously. 

Ergot  has  no  external  action.  Given  internally  it  stimulates 
the  intestinal  musdesand  may  cause  diarrhoea.  After  absorption 
it  slows  the  pulse  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus  nerves.  It  has 
indeed  been  asserted  that  the  slow  pulse  characteristic  of  the 
puerperal  period  is  really  due  to  the  common  administration 
of  ergot  at  that  time.  This  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  The 
important  actions  oi  ergot  are  on  the  blood«vessela  and  the 
uterus.  The  drug  greatly  raises  the  blood-pressure  by  causing 
extreme  contraction  of  the  arteries.  This  is  mainly  due  to  a 
direct  action  on  the  muscular  coats  of  the  vessels,  but  is  also 
partly  of  central  origin,  since  the  drug  also  stimulates  the  vaso* 
motor  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  action  on  the  vesseb 
is  so  marked  as  to  constitute  the  drug  a  haemostatic^  not  only 
locally  but  also  remotely.  It  may  arrest  bleeding  from  the 
nose,  for  instance,  when  injected  hypodermically.  Neariy  all  the 
constituents  share  in  causing  this  action,  but  the  sphacelinic 
acid  is  probably  the  most  potent.  Ergot  is  the  most  powerful 
known  stimulant  of  the  pregnant  uterus.  The  action  is  a  double 
one.  At  least  four  of  its  constituents  act  directly  on  the  mtracular 
fibre  of  the  uterus,  whilst  the  comutine  acts  through  the  nerves* 
Of  great  practical  importance  b  the  foct  that  the  comutine 
causes  rhythmic  contractions  such  as  naturally  occur,  whilst 
the  ^hacellm'c  acid  produces  a  tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
friiich  is  unnatural  and  hi^y  inimical  to  the  Ufe  of  the  foetus. 
Ergot  is  used  in  therapeutics  as  a  haemostatic,  and  is  very  valu- 
able in  haemoptysis  and  sometimes  in  faaematemesis.  But  its 
great  use  b  in  obstetrics.  The  drug  should  regularly  be  given 
hypodermically,  and  it  b  important  to  note  that  if  the  injection 
be  made  Immediatdy  under  the  skin,  an  abscess,  or  considerable 
discomfort ,  may  ensue.  The  injection  should  be  intra-muscular, 
the  needle  being  boldly  plunged  into  a  muscular  mass,  such  as 
that  of  the  deltoid  or  the  gluteal  region.  The  indications  for 
the  use  of  ergot  in  obstetrics  are  highly  complex  and  demand 
detailed  treatment  It  can  only  be  said  here  that  the  drug 
should  only  in  the  rarest  possible  cases  be  given  whibt  the  child 
b  still  ni  utero.  Thb  rule  b  necessitated  by  the  aphacelMc  add, 
which  causes  an  unnatuzal  state  of  the  organ.  When  It  b  possible 
to  obtain  pure  comutine,  which  b  unfortunatdy  very  expensive, 
the  precautions  necessary  in  other  cases  may  be  abrogated. 

Ckromc  poisoning,  or  trgoHtm^  wed  frequently  to  occur 
amongst  the  poor  fed  on  rye  infected  with  the  Oarieeps,  As 
it  b  practically  impossible  to  reproduce  the  symptoms  of  ergotism 
nowadays,  whether  experimentally  in  the  lower  animals-,  or  when 
the  drug  is  being  admhibtered  to  a  human  being  for  some  thera- 
peutic purpose,  it  b  believed  that  the  symptoms  of  ergotism 
wete  rendered  possible  only  by  the  semi-etarvation  which  roust 
have  ensued  frem  the  use  of  such  rye-bread;  for  the  grain 
disappears  as  the  fungus  develops,  lliere  were  two  types  of 
ergotbm.  In  the  gangrenous  form  various  parts  of  the  body 
underwent  gangrene  as  a  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  blood- 
supply  produced  by  the  action  of  ^>haceUnic  add  on  the  arteries. 
In  the  spasmodic  form  the  symptoms  were  of  a  nervous  character. 
The  initial  indications  of  the  disease  were  cutaneous  itching, 
tingling  and  formication,  which  gave  place  to  actual  loss  of 
cutaneous  sensation,  first  observed  in  the  extremities.  Amblyopia 
and  some  toss  of  hearing  also  occurred,  as  well  as  mental  fsdlure. 
With  weakness  of  the  vduntaiy  nrusdes  went  intermittent 
spasms  which  weakened  the  patient  and  ultimatdy  led  to  death 
by  implication  of  the  req>iratory  musdes.  The  last-known 
**  epidemic  "  of  ergotism  occurred  in  Lorraine  and  Burgundy 
in  the  year  x8i6. 

BRIC  ZIV.  (1533-1577)1  hing  of  Sweden,  was  the<mly  «ob  of 
Gttstavus  Vasa  and  Catherine  (k  Saxe-Lauenburg.  The  news  of 
hb  father's  death  reached  Eric  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  embarit- 
ing  for  Engbnd  to  press  in  person  his  suit  for  the  himd  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  hastened  back  to  Stockholm,  after  burying  hb 
father,  summoned  a  Riksdag,  which  met  at  Arboga  on  Uie  15th 
of  April  1561,  and  adopted  the  roysA  propositions  known  as  the 
Arboga  articles,  considerably  curtailing  the  authority  of  the  royal 
dukes.  John  and  Charies,  in  tbeb  respective  provinces*    Two 


months  later  Eric  was  crowned  at  Upsala,  on  which  oocastott 
he  first  introduced  the  titles  of  baron  and  count  into  Sweden, 
by  way  of  attaching  to  the  crown  the  higher  nobility,  these  new 
counts  and  barons  recdving  lucrative  fiefs  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  thdr  new  dignities. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  hb  rdgn  Eric's  morbid  fear  of 
the  upper  classes  drove  him  to  give  hb  absolute  confidence  to 
a  man  of  base  origin  and  bad  character,  though,  it  must  be 
admitted,  of  superior  ability.    Thb  was  GOran  Persson,  bom 
about  1530,  who  had  been  educated  abroad  in  Lutheran  principles, 
and  after  narrowly  escaping  hanging  at  the  hands  of  Gustavos 
Vasa  for  some  vile  action  entered  the  service  of  hb  son.    Thb 
powerful  upstart  was  the  natural  enemy  of  the  nobility,  who 
suffered  much  at  hb  hands,  though  it  b  very  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  initiative  in  these  prosecutions  proceeded  from  him 
or  hb  master.    GOran  was  also  a  determined  opponent  of  Dnke 
John,  with  whom  Eric  In  1563  openly  quarrelled,  because  John, 
contrary  to  the  royal  orders,  had  married  (Oct.  4, 1562)  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sigismund  I.  of  JPoland,  engaging  at  the  same  time 
to  assbt  the  Polish  king  to  conquer  Livonia.    Thb  act  was  a 
flagrant  breach  of  that  paragraph  of  the  Arboga  artides  which 
forbade  the  royal  dukes  to  contract  any  political  treaty  without 
the  royal  assent.    An  army  of  10,000  men  was  immediately 
sent  by  Eric  to  John's  duchy  of  Finland,  and  John  and  hb 
consort  were  sdsed,  brou^t  over  to  Sweden  and  detained  as 
prisoners  of  state  in  Gripshohn  Castle.    But  Eric  did  not  stop 
here.    Hb  suspidon  su^ested  to  him  that,  if  his  own  brother 
failed  him,  the  loyalty  of  the  great  nobles,  espedally  the  memben 
of  the  andent  Sture  family,  who  had  been  notable  bi  Sweden 
when  the  Vasas  were  unknown,  oouM  not  be  depended  upon. 
The  head  of  the  Sture  family  at  thb  time  was  Count  Svaate, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  Gnitavus  Vasa's  second  wife,  and  had 
by  her  a  numerous  family,  of  whom  two  sons.  Nib  and  Eric,  atHl 
survived.    Hie  dark  tragedy,  known  as  the  Sture  muidert, 
began  with  Eric  XIV.'s  strange  treatment  of  young  Count  Nils. 
In  1566  he  was  sumnwned  bdfore  a  newly  erected  tribunal  and 
condemned  to  death  for  gross  neglect  of  duty,  though  not  one 
of  the  frivolous  charges  brought  against  him  could  be  sub- 
stantiated.   The  death  penalty  was  commuted  into  a  punbhment 
worse  because  more  shameful  than  death.    On  the  15th  of  June 
1566  the  unfortunate  youth,  bruised  and  bleeding  from  shocking 
ill-treatment,  was  placed  upon  a  wretched  hack,  with  a  Crown 
of  straw  on  hb  head,  and  led  In  derision  through  the  atreeu  of 
Stodcholm.    The  foUowhig  n^ht  he  was  sent  a.prisoner  to  the 
fortress  of  Orbyhus.    A  few  days  later    he  was  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary,  and  de^tched  to  Lorraine  to  resume 
the  negotiations  for  Eric's  marriage  with  the  prinoesi  Rennta. 
Before  he  retomed,  however,  Eric  had  resolved  to  many  Kajrf n, 
or  Kitty  Mansdatter,  the  daughter  of  a  common  soldier,  who  had 
been  hb  mbtress  since  1565.    In  January  1567  Etk  extorted 
a  declaration  from  two  of  hb  senators  that  they  would  aaaiat 
him  to  punish  all  who  should  try  to  prevent  hb  projected 
marriage;  and.  in  the  middle  of  May,  a  Riksdag  was  summoned 
to  Upsala  to  judge  between  the  king  and  those  oif  the  aristooracy 
whom  he  regarded  as  hb  perMuai  enemies.    Eric  himtdf  arrived 
at  Upsala  on  the  x6th  in  a  condition  of  indpient  insanity.     Oa 
the  19th  he  opened  parliament  in  a  speech  which,  as  he  explained, 
he  had  to  deliver  extempore  owing  to  *'  the  treachery  "  of  bis 
secretary.    Two  days  later  Nib  Sture  arrived  at  Upsala  fresh 
from  hb  embassy  to  Lorraine,  and  was  at  once  thrown  into  prisooi, 
where  other  members  of  the  nobiUty  were  already  detained. 
On  the  following  day  Eric  murdered  Nib  in  hb  cell  with  his  omm 
hand,  and  by  hb  order  the  other  imsoners  were  de^MU^tcd  by 
the  royal  provost  nwrihal  forthwith.    These  murdeiS  were  com- 
mitted so  promptly  and  secretly  that  it  b  doubtful  whether  the 
estates,  actually  in  session  at  the  same  place,  knew  what  had  been 
done  when,  on  the  s6th  of  May,  under  violent  pressure  fioai 
G5ran  Persson,  they  signed  a  document  declaring  that  all  the 
accused  gentlemen  tmder  detention  had  acted  like  traitors,  auad 
confirming  all  sentences  already  passed  or  that  might  be  pseecd 
upon  them. 

Dorinf  the  greater  part  of  1567  Eric  was  so  derangied  thmt  m 


lulon  wu  ippofMRl  togovnn  Ihs  kingdom, 
OiMoIhiiillunoiuwulhatnothcwukingbulhli  brolbn  John, 
whom  kc  DOir  kI  Bt  Liberty.  When,  (t  the  beginning  of  i:i6S, 
Eric  ncovcml  hi*  tetaim,  >  ncwidUiiion  wu  eff«tod  bnw«n 
the  king  uid  thg  duke,  on  coDdiiioa  thai  John  lecogniznl  the 
kgiliiy  of  hii  bretber'i  nuirriage  wiili  Kuin  Mantdiiiec,  and 

OD  ihe  4th  of  July,  he  wu  lolcnuily  mmled  la  Kula  at  Slocli- 
holm  by  the  prim*te.  The  nnt  day  Karin  wt«  cmHned  queen 
of  Sweden  and  her  infant  »a  Cnstavui  piBclaimed  pdnre-reyal. 
Shortly  ■(ter  hi>  maniage  Eric  isued  a  circular  otderiag  ■  genent 
tkink^ving  for  hig  deilveey  from  (ht  uuults  of  (he  devH. 
Thii  document.  In  every  line  of  which  madnev  is  legible,  con- 
Tinced  mmt  thinking  peopie  thai  Ejic  waj  unfit  to  reign.  The 
royml  duVa,  John  and  Chirta,  had  alieady  taken  measures 
to  depoK  him;  and  in  July  the  rebellion  broke  out  In  (kltrg&(- 
knd.  Eric  at  first  oSern)  t  (tout  lesblance  and  won  two 
vicioriea;  but  on  the  17th  of  September  the  dukes  stood  before 
Stockholm,  and  tirk,  after  turreodering  Cflnn  Penson  to  the 
homble  vengtaacc  of  hit  enemies,  himwlf  tubmiiied.  and  re. 
■igned  the  crown.  On  (he  jolh  of  September ,ij6S  John  111. 
VII  proclaimed  king  by  the  army  and  (he  nahiltTyjand  a  Riksltt, 
lummoned  to  Stockholm,  confirmed  the  choice  and  formally 
deposed  Eric  on  the  15th  of  January  1569.    For  Ihe  neat  seven 

govefufocBt,  Ko  fewer  (ban  three  rebellions,  with  the  object 
ol  lelnsing  and  icinslating  him,  had  to  be  suppressed,  and  his 
prison  was  changed  hall  a  dozen  tlmea.  On  the  loth  of  March 
IS7S,  an  assembly  of  nolablea,  lay  and  clerical,  at  John's  rrquest, 
pronounced  a  tonnal  sentence  at  death  upon  him.  Two  years 
later,  on  the  14th  of  February  isTT.'he  died  suddenly  in  his  new 
prison  at  Orbyhus,  poisoned,  it  is  said,  by  his  go>verTior.  Johan 
Heoriksen. 

5«  StrrlrH  Ulilena,  vol.  Hi.  (Stockholm,  tSgo);  Robert  Niibet 
Bain.  SceiJitnia.  cap.  4-b  ICam^ridec.  ■>»$] ;  ErE  Teecl.  Ktrnunt 
£raiADjr/V.,kuuru[btDckbDlm,  I7ji|.  (R.  N.  B.) 

ERICACBAB,  in  botany,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belOBCiDg 
to  tbc  higher  oc  gamopeialoua  divi^a  of  DIcolylcdoBs.    Tbey 
■re  woody  friantt,  somethnei  with  a  ileadir  creeping  stem  u 
in  biibeny,  Vauiniiim  (fig.  i>,  oc  Andrmuda  (fig.  i),  or  form- 
ing knr  bodies  •*  to 
the  heath*,  oi  larger, 
■ometime*  becondng 

«f  Rkedaitnire 


The  k 


tBiJter- 
poiite  or 


V 


^ 


ahew  well-nurked 
kdapiacion  for  life 
In  diy  oc  eipoied 
■itaatioiK.  Thui  in 
the  true  heaths  tbey 
ue  needle-Uke.  with 
'  (be     margina    often 

A  groove  or  an  alDost 
:leged  chamber  on 
:he  under  dde.    In 


—VaalMimm  tUit-Uaea.  with  leaf  rfm*w.  or    Ariidus 

■nd  flawr.   .  I,  Flower  of   V.  they     are     often 

■nyriil/iLi,  cut  Icniitiwise.  3,  Fruit  of  mme.  leathery  and  ever- 
giecb,  ibe  ainwgly 
cntkulirited  upper  nuface  protecting  ■  waur^toring  liwic 
■iloaled  above  (be  green  layin  of  (be  leaf.  The  fiowera  arc 
WHneliBKS  lolituy  and  aiiUaiy  or  ttminol  u  in  Atidrtmeia, 
bat  are  gCKraliy  arranged  In  n«no*B  inflorucences  it  the  end 
of  the  btanches  ■*  in  Aibulus  and  RkailBilndrcn.  or  on  small 
btcral  thoouaiin  Briia.  Tbey  are  beimaphrodiLe  and  gcMrally 


iwlals,  and  carpels  4 
bell-stuped,  and  in  th 
The  petals  with  tbe  si 
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M  S;  peish  4  or  s, 
lually  n»re  or  leii 


in  the 


Tic.  i.—AxJriimtSa  Bylmnides.  .        I,  Flower;  J,  Unripe 

fruit  cut  aciws;  3.  Sumcn— ill  enlarged. 

boney-secreting  disk.    The  anihcn  show  a  very  great  vuiely  in 

oppicBdiged;  they  open  to  allow  iie  escape  of  the  poUen  by  a 
terminal  pore  or  llit.  The  caipeb  are  united  to  fonn  *  4-  to  j- 
chambtred  ovary,  which  bean  a  simple  elongated  style 


corolla,  (he  presence  of  nectar  and  tbe  sceet  render  the  ftowen 
attractive  to  jHtecta,  and  (he  projection  of  (be  Migma  beyond  the 
anthcYi  favoun  nosing.  The  fruit  is  generally  a  copsnle  con- 
taining  many  seeds,  as  in  Erica  (Bg,  3]  or  KJuJoitndrim;  mne- 
tintet  a  beny  as  in  Atbuitts. 

The  Older  falls  tuto  four  distinct  tribes,  which  are  charocterind 
by  the  Riatin  poshion  of  tbc  ovary  and  by  tbe  fnih  and  seed. 
Tliey  are  is  fBltow>^— 

I.  KlModdHfrm  tUt,  chiracteriied  oy  cafKiiIsr  fnnt,  seed 
with  a  (one  coat,  deciduous  petals  and  anthen  without  append- 
uc*.  It  constsls  mainly  of  the  great  genus  lUtdidndrBn  (in 
lililch  AuUa  is  included  by  recent  botanisU),  «Uch  i>  cUedy 
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developed  in  the  mounUins  of  eastern  Asia»  many  specks  occur- 
ring on  the  Himalayas.  Dabeocia,  St  Dabeoc's  h«ath,  occurs 
in  Ireland. 

2.  Arbutus  Tribe. — Fruit  a  berry  or  capsule,  petals  deciduous 
and  anthers  with  bristle-like  appendages,  chiefly  north  temperate 
to  arctic  in  distribution.  Arhulus  Unedot  the  strawberry-tree, 
so  called  from  its  large  scarlet  berry,  is  a  southern  European 
species  which  extends  into  south  Ireland.  Arctostaphylos 
(bearberry)  and  A  ndromeda  are  arctic  and  alpine  genera  occurring 
in  Britain.  Epigaea  rtpens  is  the  traiUng  arbutus  or  mayflower  of 
Atlantic  America. 

3.  Vauinium  Tribe. — Ovary  inferior,  fruit  a  berry.  Extends 
from  the  north  temperate  zone  to  the  mountains  of  the  tropics. 
Vaccinium,  the  largest  genus,  has  four  British  species: 
V.  MyrtiUus  is  the  bilberry  (^.».)»  blaeberry  or  whortleberry, 
V.  Vilis-Idaea  the  cowberry,  and  V.  Oxycoccos  the  cranberry 
(9.9.).  This  tribe  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  separate  order 
Vaccim'aceae,  distinguished  by  iu  inferior  ovary. 

4.  Erica  Tribe. — Fruit  usually  a  capsule,  seeds  round,  not 
winged:  corolla  persisting  round  the  ripe  fruit;  anthers  often 
appendaged.  The  largest  genus  is  Erica,  the  true  heath  (q.v.), 
with  over  400  species,  the  great  majority  of  which  are  confined 
to  the  Cape;  others  occur  on  the  mountains  of  tropical  Africa 
and  in  Europe  and  North  Africa,  especially  the  Mediterranean 
region.  E.  cinerea  (purple  heather)  and  E.  Telralix  (cross-leaved 
heath)  are  common  British  heaths.  Calluna  is  the  ling  or  Scotch 
heather. 

ERICHSBN,  SIR  JOHN  ERIC,  Bart.  (1818-1896),  British 
surgeon,  bom  on  the  19th  of  July  1818  at  Copenhagen,  was  the 
son  of  Eric  Erichsen,  a  member  of  a  well-known  Danish  family. 
He  studied  medicine  at  University  College,  London,  and  at 
Paris,  devoting  himself  in  the  early  years  of  his  career  to 
physiology,  and  lecturing  on  general  anatomy  and  physiology 
at  University  College  hospital.  In  1844  he  w^  secretary  to  the 
physiological  section  of  the  British  Association,  and  in  1845  he 
was  awarded  the  FothergilUan  gold  medal  of  tha  Royal  Humane 
Sodety  for  his  essay  on  asphyxia.  In  1848  he  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  at  University  College  hospital,  and  in  1850 
became  full  surgeon  and  professor  of  surgery,  his  lectures  and 
clinical  teaching  being  much  admired;  and  in  1875  he  joined  the 
consulting  staS.  His  Science, and  Art  of  Surgery  (1853)  went 
through  many  editions.  He  rose  to  be  president  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  tSSo.  From  1879  to  1881  he  was  president  of  the. 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.  He  was  created  p. 
baronA  in  1895,  having  b^  for  some  years  surgeon-extra- 
ordinary to  Queen  Victoria.  As  a  surgeon  his  reputation  was 
world-wide,  and  he  counts  (says  Sir  W.  MacCormac  in  his  volume 
on  the  Centenary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons)  "  among  the 
mjkkers  of  modern  surgery."  He  was  a  recognized  authority  on 
coiicussion  of  the  spine,  and  was  often  called  to  give  evidence 
in  court  on  obscure  cases  caused  by  railway  accidents,  &c  He 
di<d  at  Folkestone  on  the  33rd  of  September  1896. 

BRIGHT,  LOCH,  a  lake  partly  in  Inverness-shire  and  partly  |n 
Wrthshire,  Scotland,  lying  between  the  districts  of  Badenoch 
on  the  K.  and  Rannoch  on  the  S.  The  boundary  line  is  drawn 
from  a  point  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Alder,  and  follows 
the  centre  of  the  longitudinal  axis  north-eastwards  to  56**  50' 
N.,  wb^e  it  strikes  easfwards  to  the  shore.  All  of  the  kke  to 
the  S.  and  E.  of  this  line  belongs  to  Perthshire,  the  rest,  forming 
the  major  portion,  to  Inverness-shire.  1 1  is  a  bnely  lake,  situated 
in  extfemely  w^d  surrouadings  at  a  height  of  1153  ft.  above 
the  sea,  being  thus  the  loftiest  lake  o^  large  size  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  over  14)  m.  lo^g,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  half 
a  mile  and  over  I  ra.  at  its  maximum.  Its  area  amounts  to  aome 
7i  sq.  m.,  and  it  receives  the  drainage  of  an  area  of  nearly  s?k 
sq.  m.  The  mean  depth  is  189  ft,  and  the  ma^imnm  sit  ft. 
It  has  a  general  tuend  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  the  head  lying  1  m. 
from  Dalwhinnie  station  on  the  Highland  railway.  It  receives 
many  streams^  and  discharges  at  the  south-western  extremity 
by  the  Ericht.  Salmon  and  trout  afford  good  fishinff.  The 
furrounding  mountains  are  lofty  and  rugged.  Ben  Alder  (3757 
i^.)  on  the  west  shore  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  great  Corrour 


deerforett.  TbeonlypointeCiAteicstonthebaoka  is  the  eavcn^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Alder,  in  which  Prince  Charies  Edward 
concealed  himself  for  a  time  after  the  battle  of  CuUodeo. 

ERICSSON,    JOHN    (i8oi-x889),    SwedUh^Americaa  naval 
engineer,  was  born  at  Langbaoshytl&n,  Wermlajid,  Sweden,  on 
the  31st  of  July  1803.    He  was  the  second  son  of  Olaf  Ericsson, 
^  inspector  of  mines,  who  died  in  1818.    Showing  from  hi 
earliest  years  a  stiong  medianical  bent,  yovng  Ericsson,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  was  employed  as  a  draughtsman  by  the  Swedisb 
Canal  Company.    From  1820  to  18a  7  he  served  in  the  army, 
where  his  chrawing  and  military  maps  attracted  the  attentiM 
of  the  king,  and  be  soon  attained  the  rank  of  captain.    In  i8s6 
he  went  to  London,  at  first  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment, 
and  in  partnership  with  John  Braithwaite  constructed    the 
"  Novelty,"  a  locomotive  engine  for  the  Liverpool  &  Manchestet 
railway  competition  at  Rainhill  in  1829,  when  the  prise,  however, 
was  won  by  Stephenson's  "  Rocket."    The  number  of  Ericsatm's 
inventions  at  this  period  was  very  great.     Among  other  things 
he  worked  out  a  plan  for  marine  engines  placed  entirely  below 
the  water-line.    Such  engines  were-  made  for  the  "  Victory," 
for  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  J<^n  Ross's  voyage  to  the  Arctic 
regions  in  1839,  but  they  did  not  prove  satisfactory.    In  18^ 
his  caloric  engine  was  made  public    In  1836  he  took  out  « 
patent  for  a  screw-propeller,  and  though,  the  priority  of  his 
invention  could  not  be  maintained,  he  was  afterwards  awarded 
a  one-fifth  share  of  the  £ao,ooo  given  by  the  Admiralty  for  it. 
At  this  time  Captain  Stockton,  of  the  United  States  navy,  gave 
an  order  for  a  small  iron  vessel  to  be  built  by  Laird  of  Birkenhead, 
and  to  be  fitted  by  Ericsson  with  engines  and  screw.    Hiis  veand 
reached  New  York  in  May  1839.    A  few  mcmths  later  Ericsson 
followed  his  steamer  to  New  York,  and  there  he  resided  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  establishing  himself  as  an  engineer  and  a  builder 
of  iron  ships.    In  1848  he  was  naturalized  as  a  citizen  d  the 
United  Sutes.    He  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and 
it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  he  established  his  fame  and  won 
his  way  to  competence.    At  his  death  he  seems  to  have  been 
worth  about  £5o,ooa    The  provisioa  of  defensive  armour  for 
ships  of  war  had  long  occupied  his  attention,  and  be  had  coo^ 
stnicted  plans  and  a  model  of  a  vessel  lying  low  Sn  the  water, 
carrying  one  heavy  gun  in  a  circular  turret  nAOunted  on  a  turn- 
table.   In  1854  he  sent  his  plans  to  the  emperor  of  the  French. 
Louis  Napoleon,  however,  acting  probably  on  the  advice  of 
Dupuy  de  L6me^  declined  to  use  them.    The  American  Civil 
War,  and  the  ttspoit  that  the  Confederates  were  converting  the 
"  Merrimac  "  into  an  ironclad,  caused  the  navy  department  to 
invite  proposals  for  the  construction  of  armoured  ships.    Among 
others,  Ericsson  replied,  and  as  it  was  thought  that  his  design 
might  be  serviceable  in  inland  waters,  the  first  armoured  turret 
ship,  the  "  Monitor,"  was  ordered;  she  was  launched  on  the 
30th  of  January  x86a,  and  on  the  9th  of  March  she  fought  the 
celebrated  action  with  the  Confederate  ram  "  Merrimac."    The 
peOiliar  circumstances  in  which  she  was  built,  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  battle,  and  the  decisive  nature  of  the  result  gave  the 
"  Monitor  "  an  exaggerated  r^utation,  which  further  eqierience 
did  not  confirm.    In  Uter  years  Ericsson  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  torpedoes  and  sun  mot<m.    He  published  Solar  In^ 
vtUigalions  (New  York,  1875)  Vid  Contributions  to  the  Centenniai 
Exhibition  (New  York,  1 877).    He  died  in  New  York  on  the  8tli 
of  March  1889,  and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  request  of  the 
Swedish  government,  his  body  was  sent  to  Stockholm  and  the^Kx 
into  Wermknd,  wbcxe,  at  FiUpstad,  it  was  buried  on  the  xsth 
of  September. 

A  Life  of  Eriettam  by  WUUsm  Conant  Cb^vch  was  publisfaed  in 
New  York  in  1890  and  in  London  in  1893. 

BRIDANUS,  or  FLuvxus  (*'the  river").  In  astronomy,  a 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Eudioxus 
(4th  century  B.a)  and  Aratus  (srd  century  bx.);  Ptolemy 
catalofued  348tarslnit.  6  Eridam^n.  fine  double  star  of  magmi- 
tudefr3'5  and  5*5,  is  now  of  the  third  magnitude.  Itissupponcd 
to  be  identical  with  the  A<hemar  of  Al-Sufi,  who  described  it 
as  of  the  first  magnitude;  this  star  has  therefore  decreased  in 
briUiaAcy  in  h^toric  times.    The  star  o»  EHdMui  (numbered  40 
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by  FlaiDBtced)  was  diaoevered  to  be  a'  teraary  star  group  by 
Herscbd  in  1783;  it  consists  of  a  dose  pair,  of  magnitudes 
9'3  and  xo'Q,  reviving  in  a  period  of  180  years,  associated  with 
a  star  of  magnitude  4*Sf  which  is  distant  from  the  pair  by  8a'; 
these  stars  have  an  exceptionally  swift  proper  motion,  about 
4'  per  annum.    Eridanus  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  Po. 
ERIDU,  one  of  the  oldest  religious  centres  of  the  Sumerians, 
described  in  the  ancient  Bab^nian  records  as  the  "  dty  of  the 
deep."    The  special  god  of  this  city  was  £a  (9.V.),  god  of  the  sea 
and  of  wisdom,  and  the  prominence  given  to  this  god  in  the 
incantation  literature  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  sugge^s  not  only 
that  many  of  our  magical  texts  are  to  be  traced  ultimately  to 
the  temple  of  £a  at  Eridu,  but  that  this  side  of  the  Babylonian 
reh'gion  had  its  origin  in  that  place.    Certain  of  the  most  ancient 
Babylonian  myths,  eH>ecially  that  of  Adapa,  may  also  be  traced 
back  to  the  shrine  of  Ea  at  Eridu.    But  while  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  matters  of  religion,  there  is  no  evidence  in  Babylonian 
literature  of  any  special  political  importance  attaching  to  Eridu, 
and  certainly  at  no  time  within  our  knowledge  did  it  exercise 
hegemony  in  Babylonia.    The  site  of  Eridu  was  discovered  by 
J.  E.  Taylor  in  1854,  in  a  ruin  then  called  by  the  natives  Abu- 
Shahrein;  a  few  miles  south-south-west  of  Moghair,  andent  Ur, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  dry  bed  of  an  inland  sea,  a  deep  valley, 
15  m.  at  its  broadest,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  nitrous 
incrustation,  separated  from  the  alluvial  plain  about  Moghaur 
by  a  low,  pebbly,  sandstone  range,  called  the  Hazem,  but  open 
toward  the  north  to  the  Euphrates  and  stretching  southward 
to  the  Khanega  wadi  below  Suk-esh-Sheiukh.    In  the  rainy 
season  this  valley  becomes  a  sea,  flooded  by*  the  discharge  of 
the  Khanega;  in  sununer  the  Arabs  dig  holes  here  which  supply 
them  with  brackish  water.    The  ruins,  in  which  Taylor  conducted 
brief  excavations,  consist  of  a  platform  of  fine  sand  enclosed 
by  a  sandstone  wall,  30  ft.  high,  the  comers  toward  the  cardinal 
points,  on  the  N.W.  part  of  which  was  a  pyramidal  tower  of  two 
stages,  constructed  of  sun-dried  brick,  cased  with  a  wall  of 
kiln-burned  brick,  the  whole  still  standing  to  a  height  of  about 
70  ft.  above  the  platform.    The  summit  of  the  first  stage  was 
reached  by  a  staircase  on  the  S.E.  side,  25  ft.  wide  and  70  ft. 
long,  constructed  of  polished  marble  slabs,  fastened  with  copper 
bolts,  flanked  at  the  foot  by  two  curious  columns.    An  hidined 
road  led  up  to  the  second  stage  on  the  N.W.  side.    Pieces  of 
polished  alabaster  and  marble,  with  small  pieces  of  pure  gold  and 
gold- headed  copper  nails,  found  on  and  about  the  top  of  the 
second  stage,  indicated  that  a  small  but  richly  adom^l  sacred 
chamber,  apparently  plated  within  or  without  in  gold,  formerly 
crowned  the  top  of  this  structure.  .Around  the  whole  tower  was 
a  paveiiient  of  inscribed  baked  bricks,  resting  on  a  layer  of  day 
2  ft.  thick.    On  the  S.E.  part  of  the  terrace  were  the  remains 
of  several  edifices,  containing  suites  of  rooms.    Inscriptions  on 
the  bricks  identified  the  site  as  that  of  Eridu.    Since  Taylor's 
time  the  place  has  not  been  visited  by  any  explorer,  owing  to 
the  unsafe  condition  of  the  neighbourhood;  but  T.  K.  Loftus 
(1854)  and  J.  P.  Peters  (1890)  both  report  having  seen  it  from 
the  summit  of  Moghair.    The  latter  states  that  the  Arabs  at  that 
time  called  the  ruin  Nowawis,  and  apparently  no  longer  knew 
the  name  Abu-Shahrein.    Through  an  error,  in  many  recent 
maps  and  Assy  riological  publications  Eridu  is  described  as  located 
in  the  alluvial  plain,  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.    It 
was,  in  fact,  an  island  dty  in  an  estuary, of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
stretching  up  into  the  Arabian  plateau.    Originally  "  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea,"  as  the  old  records  aver,  it  is  now  about  120  m. 
from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    Calculating  from  the  present 
rate  of  deposit  of  alluvium  at  the  head  of  that  gulf,  Eridu  should 
have  been  founded  as  early  as  the  seventh  millennium  B.C.    It 
is  mentioned  in  historical  inscriptions  from  the  earliest  times 
onward,  as  late  as  the  6th  century  B.a    From  the  evidence  of 
Taylor's  excavations,  it  would  seem  that  the  site  was  abandoned 
about  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  period. 

See  T.  E.  Taylor,  Journal  of  the  Royal  A  static  Society,  Vol.  xv.  (i  855) ; 
F.   Dclitzsch.  Wo  lag  das  Parodies?  (1881);  J.  P.  Peters,  Nit>pur 
C1897) :  M .  Jastrow.  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (1998}; 
U.    V.    Hilprecht,  ExcmoHous  in  Assyria  and  Babyhma 
L.  W.  King,  A  History  of  Sumer  and  Akkad  (l9lo> 
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ERIB,  themoktfbulfaerljof tfteGreatLakesofNorthAinerica, 
between  41"  13'  and  42*  53'  N.,  and  78"  51'  and  83*  a8'  W.» 
bounded  W.  by  the  state  of  Michigan,  S.  and  S.E.  by  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  N.  by  the  province  of  Ontario. 
It  is  nearty  elliptical,'the  major  aas,  250  m.  long,  lying  east  and 
west;  its  greatest  breadth  is  60  m.;  its  area  about  10,000  sq.  m.; 
and  the  total  area  of  its  basin  34,41 2  sq.  m.  Its  elevation  above 
mean  searlevd  is  573  ft. ;  and  its  surface  is  nearly  9  ft.  below  that 
of  Lake  Huron,  which  discharges  into  it  through  St  Clair  river* 
Lake  St  Clair  and  Detroit  river,  and  Is  327  ft.  above  that  of  Lake 
Ontario,  this  great  diffvence  bdng  absorbed  by  the  rapids  and 
falls  in  the  Niagara  river,  which  joins  the  two  lakes.  Lake  Erie 
is  very  shallow,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  basins,  the  western 
extending  to  Point  Pdee  and  induding  aU  the  islands,  containing 
about  X200  sq.  m.,  with  a  oomparativdy  flat  bottom'at  5  to  6 
fathoms;  the  main  basin,  between  Point  Pelee  and  the  narrows 
at  Long  PcMUt,  containing  about  6700  sq.  m.,  and  having  a  marked 
shelving  bottom  deepening  gradually  to  14  fathoms;  and  the 
portion  east  of  the  narrows,  containing  about  2100  sq.  m.,  having 
a  depression  30  fathoms  deep  jost  east  from  Long  Point,  with 
an  exteh&ive  flat  of  ix  fathoms  depth  between  it  and  the  main 
basin.  The  Canadian  shore  is  low  and  flat  througjbout,  the  United 
States  shore  is  low  but  bordered  by  an  devated  plateau  through 
which  the  rivers  have  cut  deep  channels.  The  lake  basin  ia 
rdatively  so  sitaall  that  the  rivers  are  without  importance; 
Grand  river,  on  the  north  shore,  is  the  largest  tributary.  The 
flat  alluvial  soil  bordering  on  the  lake  b  very  fertile,  and  the 
climate  is  well  adapted  for  fruit  cultivation.  Large  quantities 
of  peaches,  grapes  and  small  fruits  are  grown;  the  islands  in  the 
west  end  have  a  climate  much  warmer  and  more  equable  than  the 
adjoining  mainland,  and  are  practically  covered  with  vineyards. 
The  low  di^ey  or  sandy  shores  are  subject  to  erosion  by  waves. 
In  severe  storms  the  water  near  diore  is  filled  with  sand,  which  is 
dq>osited  where  the  amrents  are  checked  around  the  ends  of 
jetties  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  bars  out  into  the  lake  across 
improved  channels.  This  shoaling  has  rendered  continuous 
dredging  necessary  at  every  harbour  on  the  lake  west  of  Erie,  Pa. 
In  c<msequence  of  the  shallowness  of  the  lake  its  waters  are  easily 
disturbed,  making  navigation  very  rough  and  dangerous,  and 
causing  large iluctuations  of  surface.  Strong  winds  are  frequent, 
as  neariy  every  cyclonic  depression  traversing  North  America^ 
either  from  the  westward  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  passes  near 
enough  to  Lake  Erie  to  be  fdt.  Westerly  galesare  more  frequent, 
and  have  more  effect  on  the  water  surface  than  easterly  ones, 
lowering  the  water  as  much  as  7  to  8  ft.  at  the  west  end  and 
raising  it  5  to  8  ft.  at  the.  east  end.  The  worst  storms  occur 
in  autumn,  when  the  immense  quantity  of  shipping  on  the 
lake  makes  them  specially  destructive.  There  are  no  tides,  and 
usually  only  a  slight  current  towards  the  outlet,  though  powerful 
currents  are  temporarily  produced  by  the  rapid  return  of  waters 
after  a  storm,  and  during  the  height  of  a  westerly  gale  there  is 
invariably  a  reflex  current  into  the  west  end  of  the  kke.  There 
is  an  annual  fluctuation  in  the  levd  of  the  lake,  varying  from 
a  minimum  (rf  9  in.  to  a  maximum  pf  2  ft.,  the  normal  low  lev^ 
occurring  in  February  and  the  high  levd  in  midsiunoier. 
Standard  high  water  (of  1838)  is  575*  ix  ft.  above  mean  sea-levd, 
and  the  lowest  record  was  570*8  in  November  1895.  The 
harbours  and  exits  of  the  lake  freeze  Over,  but  the  body  of  the 
lake  never  freezes  completely. 

Ice-breaking  car  ferries  run  across  the  lake  all  winter.  General 
navigation  opens  as  a  rule  in  the  middle  oL  April  and  doses  in 
the  middle  of  December.  The  volume  of  traffic  n  immense,' 
because  practically  all  frdght  from  the  more  westeriy  lakes' 
finds  terminal  harbours  in  Lake  Erie.  Official  statistics  of  com- 
merce passing  through  the  Detroit  river  into  the  lake  during  the 
season  of  1906  show  that  35,128  vessels,  having  a  net  register 
of  50,673,897  tons,  carried  63,805,571  (short)  tons  of  freight^ 
valued  at  $662,971,053.  The  11 75  vessels  engaged  in  this 
business  were  valued  at  $106,223,000.  Over  90%  of  the  whole 
traffic  is  in  United  States  ships  to  United  States  ports.  Fine 
passenger  steamers  run  ni^tly  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland 
and  Detroit,  and  there  are  many  shorter  passe^iger  routes. 
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The  large  traffic  on  Lake  Erie  has  bcought  teto  existence  a 
number  of  important  harbours  on  the  south  shore,  nearly  all 
artificially  made  and  deepen^l,  with  entrances  between  two 
breakwaters  running  into  the  lake  at  rij^t  an^es  to  the  coast 
line.  The  principal  of  these  are  Toledo,  Sandusky,  Huron, 
Vermilioa,  Lorain,  Cleveland,  Fairport,  Ashtabula,  Conneaut, 
Erie  (a  natural  harbour),  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo,  Rondeau,  Port 
Stanley,  Port  Burwell,  Port  Dover,  Port  Maitland  and  Port 
Colbome.  The  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  leading  from  Maumee  river 
to  Cincinnati,  344}  m.,  with  a  branch  to  Port  Jefferson,  14  m., 
with  locks  90  by  15  by  4  ft.,  connects  with  Lake  Erie  through 
Toledo.  The  Erie  canal  leading  from  Buffalo  to  the  Hudson 
river  at  Troy,  and  connecting  with  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego,  had 
a  capacity  for  boats  98  ft.  long,  17  ft.  xo  in.  beam,  with  6  ft. 
drau^t,  until  in  1907  the  State  of  New  York  undertook  its 
deepening  to  accommodate  boats  of  1000  tons  capacity.  Buffalo 
from  its  position  at  the  eastern  limit  of  deep  draught  lake  naviga- 
tion is  a  dty  of  first  rate  commercial  importance.  Its  harbour  is 
formed  by  an  artificial  breakwater,  built  paraUd  with  the  shore 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  it.  It  receives  practically  all  the 
Lake  Erie  grain  shipments  besides  large  quantities  of  iron  ore, 
lumber  and  copper,  and  is  a  large  shipping  port  for  coal, 
principally  anthracite.  It  has  over  600  m.  of  railway  tracks  to 
accommodate  lake  freights.  The  Welland  canal,  36}  m.  long, 
connecting  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  with  locks  270  by  45 
by  X4  ft.,  leaves  Lake  Erie  at  Port  Colbome,  where  the  Canadian 
government  have  constructed  an  artificial  harbour  and  elevators 
for  transhipment  of  grain  from  upper  lake  frei^ters  to  lighters 
of  canal  capacity. 

Fishing  operations  are  carried  on  extensively  in  Lake  Erie,  the 
fidi  being  taken  with  gill  nets,  seintt  and  pound  nets.  Each  state 
touching  the  lake  has  its  own  fishery  regulations,  which  differ 
amongst  themselves  as  wdl  as  from  those  <tf  the  Dominion. 
Both  nations  maintain  a  Fishery  Protection  Service,  and  the 
fisheries  are  replenished  from  artificial  hatcheries.  The  most 
numerous  and  valuable  fish  are  the  lesser  white  fish  (Coregonits 
artsdif  Le  Sueur),  pickerel  {StuosUdion  mlr^tim,  Walb.),  pike 
{Lucius  luduSf  L.),.  and  While  fish  {Coregonus  dupeiftrmut 
Ifitchill),  in  the  order  named.  The  fish  caught  are  estimated 
to  be  worth  annually  $i^ooo/xx>.  They  are  collected  la  fishing 
tugs  and  distributed  by  rail  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Bibliography. — BidteHn  No.  17,  Sumy  rf^Norihemani  North' 
western  LaheSt  U.S.  Lake  Survey  Office.  War  Dept  (Detroit.  1907); 
U.S.  Hydrograpkic  Qfice,  PuHtcation  No,  J08D,  Sailing  Directions 
Jor  Lake  Erie,  Stc.  (Washington,  1903);  Sailinz  DirecRons  Jor  the 
Canadian  Shore  of  Lake  Erie,  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
(Ottawa.  X897) ;  J.  O..Curwood,  The  Croat  Lakes  (New  York,  1909) ; 
E.  Channing  and  M.  F.  Lansing,  The  Great  Lakes  (New  York, 
1909).  (W.P.A.) 

BRIE;  a  dty,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  coonty-seat  of  Erie 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  Lake  Erie,  148  m.  by  rail 
N.  of  Pittsburg  and  near  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  state.  Pop. 
(1B90)  40,634;  (1900)  S2i733,  of  whom  11,957  were  forelgn-bom, 
including  5236  from  Germany  and  1468  from  Ireland,  and  36,797 
were  of  foreign  parentage  (both  parents  foreign-bom),  including 
I3»3i6  of  German  parentage  and  4203  of  Irish  parentage; 
(1910  census)  66,535.  Erie  is  served  by  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the 
Erie  &  Pittsburg  (Pennsylvania  Company),  the  Philadelphia  & 
Erie  (Pennsylvania  railway),  and  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
railways,  and  by  steamboat  lines  to  many  important  lake  ports. 
The  dty  extends  over  an  area  of  about  7  sq.  m.,  which  for  the 
most  part  is  quite  level  and  is  from  50  to  175  ft.  above  the  lake. 
Erie  has  a  fine  harbour  about  4  m.  in  length,  more  than  x  m.  in 
width,  and  with  an  average  depth  of  about  20  ft.;  it  fa  neariy 
endosed  by  Presque  Isle,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  of  about 
3000  acres  from  300  ft.  to  i  m.in  width,  and  the  national  govern- 
ment has  protected  its  entrance  and  deepened  its  channel  by 
constructing  two  long  breakwaters.  Most  of  the  streets  Of  the 
dty  are  60  ft.  wide— a  Jew  are  100  ft.—and  nearly  all  intersect 
at  right  angles;  they  are  paved  with  brick  and  asphalt,  and 
many  in  the  residential  quarters  are  shaded  with  fii;e  elms  and 


maples.  The  dty  has  four  paikft.  In  Me  of  wfc^di  h  a  ioldien.* 
and  sailors'  monument  of  granite  and  bronte,  and  not  far  awa3% 
along  the  shore  of  lake  and  bay,  are  sevoral  attractive  summer 
resorts.  Among  Erie's  more  promfaient  buUdiags  are  the 
United  States  government  building,  the  dty  hall,  the  public 
library,  and  the  county  court  hoose.  The  dt/s  charitable 
institutions  consist  of  two  general  hospitals,  each  of  which  has 
a  training  school  for  nnxscs;  a  .munidpal  hospital,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  home  for  the  friendless,  two  old  folks'  homes,  ind  a 
bureau  of  charities;  here,  also,  oa  a  bluff,  withte  a  large  enclosure 
and  overlooking  both  lake  and  dty,  is  the  state  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  home,  and  near  by  is  a  moBument  erocted  to  the  memo^ 
of  General  Anthony  Wayne,  who  died  here  on  the  xstb  of 
December  X796. 

Erie  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  large  and  rich  grape-growing 
and  agricultural  district,  has  an  extensive  trade  with  the  lake 
ports  and  by  rail  (chiel^  tn  coal,  lion  ore,  lumber  and  grain), 
and  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  among  its  products 
being  iron,  engines,  boilers,  brass  castings,  stoves,  car  heaters, 
flour,  raak  liquoxs,  lumber,  planing  mill  products,  cooperage 
products,  paper  and  wood  pulp,  dgars  and  other  tobacco  goods, 
gas  meters,  rubber  goods,  pipe  organs,  pianos  and  chemicals. 
In  1965  the  dt/t  factoty  products  were  valued  at  $19,911,567, 
the  value  of  foundry  and  machiat'^shop  products  being  $6,733,819, 
of  flour  and  grist-miU  products  $1^444,450,  and  of  malt  fiquors 
$883,493.    The  muaSdpsfity  owns  and  operates  its  water-works. 

On  the  site  of  Erie  the  French  erected  Fort  Presque  Isle  in  1753, 
and  about  it  founded  a  viMage  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants. 
George  Washington,  on  behalf  of  the  governor  of  Virginia,  came 
in  the  same  year  to  Fort  Le  Bcsuf  (on  the  site  of  Uie  present 
Waterford),  so  m.  distant,  to  protest  against  the  French  fortify- 
ing  this  section  of  country.  Th»  protest,  however,  was  unheeded. 
The  village  wasaband^ed  in  or  before  1758,  owing  pn^bly 
to  an  ei^demic  of  smallpox,  and  the  fort  was  abandoned  in  1759. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1760,  but  on  the  33nd  of  June 
1763  this  was  one  ci  the  several  forts  captured  by  the  Indians 
during  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  In  1764  the  British  regained 
nominal  control  and  retained  it  until  1785,  when  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States.  The  place  was  laid  out  as 
a  town  in  X795;  in  1800  it  became  the  county-seat  of  the  newly- 
erected  county  of  Erie;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in 
X805,  the  charter  of  that  year  being  revised  in  X833;  and  in  1851 
!t  was  Incorporated  as  a  dty.  At  Erie  were  built  within  less  th^ 
six  months  most  of  the  vessels  with  which  Commodore  (Miver 
H.  Perry  won  liis  nava!  victory  over  the  British  off  Put-te-Bay 
on  the  10th  of  September  18x3. 

BRtOBIfA,  JOHANNEB  SCOTUS  (c.  800 -r.  877),  medieval 
philosopher  and  theologian.  His  real  name  was  Johannes 
Scotus  (Scottus)  or  John  the  Scot.  The  combination  Johannes 
Scotus  Erigena  has  not  been  traced  earKer  than  Ussher  and 
Gale;  even  Gale  Uses  it  only  in  the  heading  of  the  version  of 
St  Maximus.  The  date  of  Erigena's  birth  is  very  uncertain,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  definitely  where  he  was  bora.  The 
name  Scotus,  which  has  often  been  taken  to  imply  Scottish 
origin,  really  favours  the  theory  that  he  was  an  Irishman  accord- 
ing to  the  then  usage  of  Scotus  or  ScoUgena.  Pnidentius,  bishop 
of  Troycs,  definitely  states  that  he  was  of  Irish  extraction.  The 
pseudonym  commonly  read  Erigena,  used  by  himself  in  the 
titles  of  his  versions  of  Diotiysius  the  Areopagite,  is  Icrugena 
(in  later  MSS.  Erugcna  and  Eriugena),  formed  apparently  on 
the  analogy  of  Graiugena  ("  Greek-bom  "),  which  he  applies 
to  St  Maximus.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Eriugena 
is  connected  with  Erin,  the  name  for  Ireland,  and  lerugena- 
suggests  the  Greek  Up6i,  Updis  tniooi  being  a  common  name 
for  Ireland.  Gn  the  other  hand,  William  of  Malmcsbury  prefers 
to  read  Hemligena,  which  would  make  Scotus  a  Pannonian, 
whHe  Bale  says  he  was  bom  at  St  David's,  Dempster  connects 
him  with  Ayr.  and  Gale  with  Eriuvoa  in  Hereford.  Some  early 
writers  thought  there  were  two  persons,  John  Scotus  and  John 
Erigena. 

Ot  Erigena's  eariy  life  nothing  Is  known.    Bale  qubles  the 
story  that  he  travdled  in  Greece,  Italy  and  Gaul,  and  studied 
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Mt  only  Greek,  but  aha  AnUc  ud  Gitlduan.  Since,  bowcvei', 
B>]e  docribcs  bim  b3  "  t>  patricio  gf  niiore  nstut,"  Ii  b  a  ruion- 
tble  inCcrcDCo  (w  R,  L.  Poole]  tbAt  Bale  conluwd  him  with  one 
John,  the  (OD  of  Falridui,  ■  Spaniud,  who  tdU  much  the 
ume  itoiyof  hii  o  wn  tnvel*.  The  knonledgeof  Greek  di^liyed 
[n  Erigciu's  works  i>  not  such  t»  id  compel  as  to  cmclude 
Uial  he  had  actually  visited  Greece,  Thil  be  h*d  i  compeleot 
■cquaJDlajice  with  Creek  is  manifest  from  his  tnnisUtioni  of 
Dionyiiiu  the  Areopagile  uid  of  Maiimua,  from  the  raaoner  in 
which  he  reCen  (o  Aristotle,  and  fram  h^  evident  familiarity 
with  Neoplatonist  writers  aod  the  fathers  of  the  early  church. 
Roger  Bacon.  In  his  severe  criticism  on  the  ignoiance  of  Greek 
dbplayed  by  the  moat  emineiit  acholastk  "writen,  exptcasly 
eiempii  Erigena,  and  ascribes  lo  him  a  knowledge  of  Arlatotle 
in  (he  oripnaL 

Amongotherlegendi  whkh  have  at  various  timesbcen  a  ttached 
to  Eitgeiu  are  that  he  was  invited  to  Fraca  by  Chulcau^ne, 
and  that  be  was  one  of  the  foundera  ol  the  university  of  Paria. 
The  oniy  poition  ol  Erigena's  lite  u  to  which  we  possess  accurate 
'lat  spent  at  the  couit  of  Charles  the  Bald. 


Charlc: 


.e,  probably  in  the  year  843,  and  placed 
ne  court  ichool  iscJiirla  talallxa).    Thereput 
tems  to  have  increased  greatly  under  Erigenj 
he  phiinopher  himself  was  treated  with  iodulgec 
riHiam  of  Malmesbur/a  amusing  stoiy  Qlust 


«tbe 
n  at  the  head  of 
on  of  this  school 
leadership,  and 


,  "  Quid  dis 

The  finl  of  the  works  known 
during  this  period  waa  a  treatise  on  the  cucharist,  which  baa  not 
come  down  to  tis  (by  some  it  haa  been  identitied  with  a  treatise 
by  RalramnuB,  Di  arpert  d  idHjHine  Domini).  In  It  be  leemi 
10  have  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  eucharist  waa  merely 
aymbolical  or  commemorative,  an  opinion  for  which  Berengarius 
was  at  a  bier  date  censured  and  condemned.  As  a  part  of  his 
penance  Berengarius  is  said  to  have  been  compell«i  to  bum 
publicly  ErigcBa's  tttatiae.  So  tar  aa  we  can  ieam,  however, 
Erigena's  orlhodoiy  was  not  at  the  time  suspected,  and  a  few 
years  later  he  was  selected  by  KincRiBr,  archbishop  of  Reims, 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  liberty  of  will  against  the  eilrerae 
predestinarianism  of  the  monk  Coltscbalk  (Gotteschalchus). 
Tho  treatise  Di  dinna  frardesHnaiiimt,  imposed  on  this 
occasion,  has  been  preserved,  and  from  its  general  tenor  one 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  author's  onhodoiy  waa  at  once 
end  vehemently  suspected.    Eirgcnaargues  the  question  entirely 

philosophy  and  religion  are  fundamentally  one  and  the  same — 
"  Conficitur  inde  veram  esse  philosophiam  veram  religionem, 
eonversimque  veram  religionem  esse  veram  philosophiam." 
Even  more  signiticant  is  his  handling  of  authority  and  reason,  10 

by  Drcpanius  Florus,  canon  of  Lyons,  and  Prudentius,  and  was 

of  Langres  in  8;g.  By  the  former  council  hia  arguments  were 
described  as  P idles  Scalnrum  ("  Scots  porridge  ")  and  n>niiuiiJiiin 
diaboli  ("  an  invention  of  the  devil  ")■ 

Erigena's  neit  work  was  a  Latin  tnoslalion  ol  Dionysius  the 
Areopagile  (see  DionveiOb  AiEDPACincus)  tmdertakenM  the 
request  of  Charles  the  Bald.  This  ahio  has  been  preserved,  and 
fragments  of  a  commentary  by  Erigena  on  Dionysius  have  been 
discovered  in  MS.  A  translation  of  the  Areopagite's  pantheistical 
writings  waa  not  likely  to  alter  the  opinion  already  formed  as  to 
Erigena's  orthodoxy.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  was  oSeoded  that  the 
work  had  not  been  aubmilted  for  approval  before  being  given  to 
the  world,  and  ordered  Chartes  lo  send  Erigena  to  Rome,  or 
Bl  least  to  dismisa  him  from  his  court.  There  b  Do  evidence, 
however,  that  thb  order  was  attended  to. 

Tbe  latter  part  of  his  life  is  iovolved  in  total  obscuitty.  Hie 
Kloiy  that  in  SSi  he  was  invited  to  Oxford  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
thai  he  laboured  there  tor  many  years,  became  abbot  at  Ualmcs- 
bury,  and  was  stibbed  to  death  by  his  pupils  with  their  "  styles," 


is  aniarently  without  any  saUsfaclory  foundation,  and  doubtlei* 

refers  10  some  other  Johannes.  Erigena  in  all  probability  never 
left  France,  and  Haur£au  has  advanced  some  reasons  for  Giing 
the  date  of  his  de&th  about  Sjj. 

Erigena  is  the  moat  intereating  figure  among  the  middle-age 
writers.  The  freedom  of  hia  speculation,  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he  works  out  hia  logical  or  dialectical  system  of  the  universe, 
altogether  prevent  us  from  classing  him  along  with  the  scholastica 
properly  so  called.  He  maiiit,  indeed,  a  stage  of  transitioB  from 
the  older  Plalomting  philosophy  10  the  later  and  more  rigid 
scholasticism.  In.no  sense  whatever  can  it  be  affirmed  that  with 
Erigena  philosophy  is  in  the  service  of  theology.  The  above- 
quoted  asscrtioa  aa  to  the  aubatanlial  identity  between  philo- 
sophy and  religion  is  indeed  repeated  almost  lotidtm  wtrbis  by 
many  of  the  later  sdiolastic  writers,  but  its  significance  altogether 
depends  upon  the  selection  of  one  or  other  term  of  the  identity 
as  fundamental  or  primuy.  Now  there  la  no  poeaibility  of  mis- 
takmg  Erigena's  pcaition!  to  him  philosophy  or  reason  ia 
first,  is  primitive;  authority  or  religion  is  secondary,  derived. 


ratione  bob  approbatur,  infirma  Wdctur  ea 
quDra  vlitutibns  suis  rata  atque  immutabilis  munitui,  nulUui 
auctorltatis  adslipulaiione  robonui  indiget "  {Dt  Hvisiant 
MAtros.  L  71}.  f.  D.  Maurice,  the  only  historian  of  note  who 
declines  to  ascribe  ■  rationalising  tendency  to  Erigena,  obscure* 

readers,  after  weighing  the  evidence  advanced,  to  determine 
"  whether  he  (Erigena)  used  his  philosophy  to  explain  away 
his  theology,  or  to  bring  out  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  fuUeM 
meaning  of  it."  These  alternatives  seem  to  be  wrongly  put. 
"  Explaining  away  theology  "  is  something  wholly  foreign  to 
the  philosophy  of  (hat  age;  and  even  if  we  accept  the  alterna- 
tive that  Erigena  endeavours  speculatively  to  bring  out  the  full 
meaning  of  theology,  we  are  by  no  means  driven  to  the  condusioa 
that  he  was  primarily  or  principally  a  Iheolopan.  He  does  not 
start  with  the  datum  ol  theology  as  the  completed  body  of  truth, 
requiring  only  duddatios  and  interpretation;  hia  fundamental 
thought  ia  that  of  the  universe,  nature,  ri  lat,  or  God,  as  the 
ultimate  unity  which  worka  itself  out  into  the  rational  system 
of  the  world.  Man  and  all  that  concema  man  are  but  parts  of 
this  system,  and  are  lo  be  explained  by  reference  to  it;  for  ex- 
planation or  ululentaiiding  of  a  thing  is  determinatioD  of  its  place 

factor  in  the  divine  proceaa,  a  stage  or  phase  of  the  ultimate 
rational  life.  The  highest  faculty  of  mas,  reason,  inUIUclui, 
iHUUedMalis  tisio,  is  that  which  ii  not  content  with  the  individual 
or  partial,  but  grasps  the  whole  and  thereby  comprehends  the 
parts.  In  this  highest  eSort  of  reason,  which  is  indeed  God 
thinking  in  man,  thought  and  being  are  at  one,  the  opposition  of 
being  and  thought  is  overcome.  When  Erigena  starts  with  such 
propositions.  It  is  clearly  impossible  to  undcisund  his  position 
and  work  if  we  insist  on  regarding  him  as  a  scholastic,  accepting 
the  dogmas  ailhechurchaaultimatedata,and  endcavouri  ng  only 


and  end ;  bill  thu  Ih 


if  God'.'Cil  in  promiii,  fjWa- 

In  the  divine  synem  beginning,  nilddle 

CDrii prehension-     We  are  compHkd  to 


t>  that  which  -is  ei 


;  i  SS-mSS 
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ERIE— ERIGENA 


The  krge  traffic  on  Lake  Erfe  has  bnragbt  into  existence  a 
number  of  important  harbours  on  the  aouth  shore,  nearly  all 
artificially  made  and  deepened,  with  entrances  between  two 
breakwaters  running  into  the  lake  at  right  angles  to  the  coast 
Une.  The  principal  of  these  are  Toledo,  Sandusky,  Huron, 
Vermilion,  Lorain,  Cleyeland,  Fairport,  Ashtabula,  Conneaut, 
Erie  (a  natural  hubour),  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo,  Rondeau,  Port 
Stanley,  Port  Burwell,  Port  Dover,  Port  Maitland  and  Port 
Colbome.  The  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  leading  from  Maumee  river 
to  Cincinnati,  244^  m.,  with  a  branch  to  Port  Jefferson,  14  m., 
with  kicks  90  by  15  by  4  ft.,  connects  with  Lake  Erie  through 
Toledo.  The  Erie  canal  leading  from  Buffab  to  the  Hudson 
river  at  Tiroy,  and  connecting  with  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego,  had 
a  capacity  for  boats  98  ft.  long,  17  ft.  10  in.  beam,  with  6  ft. 
draught,  until  in  1907  the  State  of  New  York  undertook  its 
deepening  to  accommodate  boats  of  1000  tons  capacity.  Buffak> 
from  its  position  at  the  eastern-limit  of  deep  draught  lake  naviga- 
tion is  a  dty  of  first  rate  commercial  importaace.  Its  harbour  is 
formed  by  an  artificial  breakwater,  built  paiaM  with  the  shore 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  it.  It  receives  practically  all  the 
Lake  Erie  grain  shipments  besides  large  quantities  of  iron  ore, 
lumber  and  copper,  and  is  a  large  shipping  port  for  coal, 
principally  anthracite.  It  has  over  600  m.  of  railway  tracks  to 
accommodate  lake  freights.  The  Welland  canal,  ^  m.  kmg, 
connecting  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  with  locks  370  by  45 
by  14  ft.,  leaves  Lake  Erie  at  Port  Colbome,  where  the  Canadian 
government  have  constructed  an  artificial  harbour  and  elevators 
lor  transhipment  of  grain  from  upper  lake  freighters  to  lighters 
of  canal  capacity. 

Fishing  operations  are  carried  on  extensively  in  Lake  Erie,  the 
fish  being  taken  with  gill  nets,  seines  and  pound  nets.  Each  state 
touching  the  lake  has  its  own  fishery  regulations,  which  differ 
amongst  themselves  as  wdl  as  from  those  ci  the  Dominion. 
Both  nations  maintain  a  Fishery  Protection  Service,  and  the 
fisheiries  are  replenished  from  artificial  hatcheries.  The  most 
numerous  and  valuable  fish  are  the  lesser  white  fish  {Coregonus 
arUdi,  Le  Sueur),  pickerel  {StuosUdion  vilrfiNW,  Walb.),  pike 
{LuciMs  ludust  h.),  and  White  fish  (Coregonus  dupHJwmis, 
Ifitchill),  in  the  order  named.  The  fish  caught  are  estimated 
to  be  worth  annual^  $1^000,000.  They  are  collected  fai  fidiing 
tugs  and  distributed  l^  rail  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

BiBLiocaAPinr.— Baffftfii  No.  17,  Smvty  of  NortUmani  Ifortik- 
western  Lakes,  U.S.  Lake  Survey  Office.  War  Dept.  (Detroit,  1907); 
US.  Hydrograpkic  Qjfce,  PubltcaUon  No.  J08D,  Sailiug  Dtredions 
for  Lake  Erie,  Stc  (Washington,  1903);  Sailing  Diremonsjor  the 
Canadian  Shore  oj  Lake  Erie,  Droartment  of  Marine  and  Fiahcries 
Kkxawa.  1897) ;  J.  O.Curwood,  The  Great  Lakes  (New  York,  I909) ; 
E.  Chanaing  and  M.  F.  Lansing,  The  Creat  Lakts  (New  Yoric, 
1909).  (W.P.A.) 

WStSB,  a  dty,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  coonty-seat  of  Erie 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  Lake  Erie,  148  m.  by  rail 
N.  of  Pittsburg  and  near  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  state.  Pop. 
(1890)  40,634;  (1900)  52,733.  of  whom  11,957  were  foreign-bom, 
tnduding  5226  from  Germany  and  1468  from  Ireland,  and  26,797 
were  of  foreign  parentage  (both  parents  fweign-bom),  induding 
13,316  of  German  parentage  and  4203  of  Irish  parentage; 
(1910  census)  66,525.  Eric  is  served  by  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the 
Erie  &  Pittsburg  (Pennsylvania  O^npany),  the  Philaddpfaia  k 
Erie  (Pennsylvania  railway),  and  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Eric 
railways,  and  by  steamboat  lines  to  many  important  lake  ports. 
The  dty  extends  over  an  area  of  about  7  sq.  m.,  which  for  the 
most  paH  is  quite  level  and  b  from  50  to  175  ft.  above  the  lake. 
Erie  has  a  fine  harbour  about  4  m.  in  length,  more  than  x  m.  in 
width,  and  with  an  average  depth  of  about  20  ft.;  it  is  neariy 
enclosed  by  Presque  Isle,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  of  about 
300Q  acres  from  300  ft.  to  i  m.  in  width,  and  the  national  govern- 
ment has  protected  its  entrance  and  deepened  its  channd  by 
constructing  two  long  breakwaters.  Most  of  the  streets  of  the 
dty  arc  60  ft.  wide— a  /ow  are  too  ft. — and  nearly  aH  intersect 
at  right  angles;  they  are  paved  with  brick  and  asphalt,  and 
many  in  the  residential  quarters  are  shaded  with  fine  elms  and 


maples.  The  dty  Ims  four  pMk^  In  «m  of  wUdi  Is  a  sokfiecs^ 
and  sailors'  monument  of  granite  and  bronte,  and  not  far  away, 
along  the  shore  of  lake  and  bay,  are  several  attractive  sununer 
resorts.  Among  Erie's  more  promfaient  buildings  are  the 
United  States  goverament  building,  the  dty  hall,  the  public 
library,  and  the  county  court  house.  The  dt/s  charitable 
institutions  consist  of  two  general  hospitals,  each  of  which  has 
a  training  school  for  nurses;  a  mtiniapal  hospital,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  home  for  the  friendless,  two  old  folks'  homes,  ind  a 
bureau  of  charities;  here,  also,  on  abluff,  withfai  a  large  enclosure 
and  overlooking  both  lake  and  dty,  is  the  state  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  home,  and  near  by  Is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  General  Anthony  Wayne,  who  died  here  on  the  15th  of 
December  1796. 

Erie  is  the  oommerdal  centre  of  a  large  and  rich  grape-growing 
and  agricultural  district,  has  an  extensive  trade  with  the  lake 
ports  and  by  rail  (chiel^  In  coal,  iron  ora,  lumber  and  grain), 
and  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  among  its  products 
being  iron,  engjnes,  boilers,  bnm  castings,  stoves,  car  heaters, 
flour,  malt  liquors,  lumber,  planing  mill  products,  cooperage 
products,  paper  and  wood  pulp,  dgars  and  other  tobacco  goocis, 
gas  meters,  rubber  goods,  pipe  organs,  pianos  and  chemicals. 
In  X965  the  dt/s  factory  products  were  valued  at  $19,9x1,567, 
the  ^ueof  foundry  and  madiine^op  products  being  $6,723,81 9, 
of  flour  and  grist-ndU  products  $1,444,450,  and  of  nialt  fiquors 
$883,493.    The  munScipafity  owns  and  operates  its  water-works. 

On  thesiteof  Erie  the  French  erected  Fort  Presque  Isle  in  1753, 
and  about  ft  founded  a  viUage  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants. 
George  Washington,  on  behalf  of  the  governor  of  Virginia,  came 
in  the  same  year  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf  (on  the  site  of  the  present 
Waterford),  20  m.  distuit,  to  protest  against  the  French  fortify* 
ing  this  section  <tf  country.  Tike  protest,  however,  was  unheeded. 
The  viUage  was  abandoned  in  or  before  1758,  owing  probably 
to  an  epidemic  of  smaBpox,  and  the  fort  was  abandoned  in  x  7  59. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1760,  but  on  the  32nd  of  June 
1763  this  was  one  of  the  several  forts  captured  by  the  Indians 
during  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  In  1764  the  British  regained 
nominal  control  and  retained  it  until  1785,  when  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States,  llie  place  was  laid  out  as 
a  town  in  X795;  in  x8oo  it  became  the  county-seat  of  the  newly^ 
erected  county  of  Erie;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in 
X805,  the  charter  of  that  year  being  revised  in  1833;  and  in  1851 
it  was  hicorporated  as  a  dty.  At  Erie  were  buOt  within  less  than 
six  months  most  of  the  vessels  with  which  Commodore  Oliver 
H.  Perry  won  his  naval  victory  over  the  British  off  Put-in-Bay 
on  the  loth  of  September  18x3. 

ERIGBNA,  JOHANNES  8€OT08  (e.  800-c.  877),  medieval 
philosopher  and  theologian.    His  real  name  was  Johannes 
Scotns  (Scottus)  or  John  the  Scot.    The  combination  Johannes 
Scotus  Erigena  has  not  been  traced  earlier  than  U»her  and 
Gale;    even  Gale  Uses  it  only  in  the  heading  of  the  version  of 
St  Maximus.    The  date  of  Erigena's  birth  is  very  uncertain,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  definitely  where  he  was  bom.    The 
name  Scotus,  which  has  often  been  taken  to  imply  Scottish 
origin,  really  favours  the  theory  that  he  was  an  Irishman  accord- 
ing to  the  then  usage  of  Scotus  or  Scotigena.    Pnidentius,  bishop 
of  Troyes,  definitely  states  that  he  was  of  Irish  extraction.    The 
pseudonym  commonly  read  Erigena,  used  by  himself  in  the 
titles  of  his  versions  of  Dioiiysius  the  Areopagite,  is  lerugena 
(in  later  MSS.  Erugena  and  Eriugena),  formed  apparently  on 
the  analogy  of  Graiugena  ("  Greek-bom  "),  which  he  applies 
to  St  Maximus.    There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Eriugena 
is  connected  with  Erin,  the  name  for  Ireland,  and  lerugena* 
suggests  the  Greek  2cp6s,  Up6i  v^oi  being  a  common  name 
for  Ireland.    On  the  otJier  hand,  William  of  Malmcsbury  prefers 
to  read  Heruligena,  which  would  make  Scotus  a  Pannonian, 
while  Bale  says  he  was  bom  at  St  David's,  Dempster  connects 
him  with  Ayr.  and  Gale  with  Eriuven  in  Hereford.    Some  early 
writers  thought  there  were  two  persons,  John  Scotus  and  John 
Erigena. 

Of  Erigena's  eariy  life  nothing  Is  known.    Bale  qubtes  tb« 
story  that  he  travelled  in  Greece,  Italy  and  Gaul,  and  studied 
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.  3  R.  L.  Poole}  IbAI  Bal«  confuKd  hint  nitb  doc 
John,  tbc  ion  o[  Patriciui,  ■  Spaniud,  obo  IcUs  much  the 
■amcitaryol  his  own  travels.    The  knowledge  ol  Greek  dupUyed 

that  he  had  actually  visited  Cceece.  That  he  bad  a  competent 
acqueJnlaDce  viith  Greek  is  manifest  from  hb  Iianalations  of 
Dionyiius  the  Anopagile  and  of  Mudmus,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  ittta  to  Aristotle,  and  from  his  evident  familiarity 
with  Ncoplatonist  writers  and  the  fathers  of  the  early  church. 
Koger  BaciHi,  in  his  severe  criticism  on  the  ignorance  of  Greek 
displayed  by  the  most  eminent  icbalastic  "writeii,  eqttcsaly 
eiempta  Erigena,  and  ascribes  to  him  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle 

Among  other  legends  which  have  at  various  Umesbeeii  attached 
to  Eiigena  are  that  be  was  invited  to  Fruu«  by  CbailemagnE, 
and  that  be  was  one  of  the  foundera  of  the  university  of  Paris. 
The  only  portion  of  Etigena's  life  as  to  which  we  possess  accurate 
Infotmition  nai  that  speitl  at  the  court  of  Charles  tho  Bald. 
Charles  invited  bim  to  France  soon  after  bis  accession  to  the 
Ihtone,  probably  in  the  year  S4},  and  placed  him  at  the  bead  of 
the  court  school  iscJuJa  talalwa).  The  reputation  of  this  school 
seems  to  have  increased  greatly  under  £rigeiia*B  leadership,  and 
the  philosopher  himself  was  treated  with  iodulgeoceljy  the  king. 
William  of  MalmesbuT/i  amusing  ilory  illnsttates  both  the 
character  of  Ecotus  and  the  position  he  occupied  at  the  French 
court.    The  king  having  asked,  "  Quid  distal  inter  sotliun  tt 

The  Gist  of  the  works  known  10  have  been  written  by  Erigena 

come  down  to  us  (by  some  it  has  been  identi&cd  with  a  treatise 
by  Ratramnus,  Di  cor  fun  tl  laHpiim  Dmiitiii.  In  it  be  seems 
to  have  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  eucharist  was  merely 
symbolical  or  commemorative,  an  opinion  for  which  Bercngarius 
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Beieogaiiui  is  said  to  have  been  comprfled 
publicly  Erigena's  treatise.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  however, 
ErigeriB's  ortbodoiy  was  not  at  the  time  suspected,  and  a  few 
years  later  he  vtas  selected  by  Hincmai,  archbishop  of  Keitrn, 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  liberty  of  will  against  the  extreme 
predestinarianism  of  the  monk  Gottschalk  (Gotteschakhus). 
Tha  treatise  De  iitiaa  fratdestinolime,  composed  on  this 
occasion,  has  been  preserved,  and  from  its  general  tenor  one 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  author's  ortbodoiy  was  at  once 
and  vebeniently  suspected.  Erigena  argues  the  question  entirely 
on  speculative  grounds,  and  starts  with  the  bold  affirmation  that 
philosophy  and  religion  are  fundamentally  one  and  the  same — 

conversimque  ve'ram  teligionem  esse  veram  philosophiim." 
Even  more  significant  Is  his  handling  of  authority  and  reason,  to 
which  we  thai)  preacnlly  refer.  The  work  was  warmly  assailed 
by  Drepaniuj  Florua,  canon  of  Lyons,  and  Piudentius,  and  was 
condemned  by  two  councils— that  of  Valence  in  Bss.  and  that 
of  Langtes  in  859.  By  the  foniier  council  his  arguments  were 
described  as  Pulli!  ScalamtK  ("  Scots  porridge  ")and»mnHii'>i>i> 
diaMi  ("  an  invention  of  the  devil  "). 

Erigena's  neit  work  was  a  Latin  translation  of  Diooysius  the 
Areopagiie  (see  DiONVSitis  AKi^FACtrtcns)  undertakcD  at  the 

fragmcnii  of  a  commentary  by  Erigsna  on  Dionysius  have  b«n 
discovered  in  MS.  A  translation  of  the  Aieopagite's  pantheistical 
writings  via  not  likely  to  alter  the  opinion  already  formed  as  to 
Erigena's  orthodoxy.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  was  offended  thai  the 
work  had  not  been  submitted  for  approval  before  being  given  to 
the  world,  and  ordered  Charles  to  send  Erigena  to  Rome,  or 
at  least  to  dismiss  bim  from  his  court.  There  i>  Do  evidence, 
however,  that  this  order  was  attended  to. 

The  latter  pan  of  his  life  n  involved  in  total  obscurity.  The 
story  that  in  S8>  he  was  invited  to  Oxford  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
that  he  laboured  then  for  many  years,  became  abbot  at  Malmei- 
bury.  and  was  stabbed  to  death  by  his  pu{dls  wi  th  their  "  styles," 


b  apparently  withoat  any  tatistactory  foundation,  and  doubtkn 
refers  to  some  other  Johannes.    Erigena  in  ail  probability  never 

Erigena  is  the  moat  interesting  figure  among  the  middle-age 
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the  boldnei 
mollheuD 


ks,  indeed,  a  stage  of  transition  Iron 
the  older  Plaioniting  philosophy  Co  the  later  and  more  rigid 
scholasticism.  Inno  sense  whatever  can  it  be  alErmed  that  with 
Erigena  philosophy  ia  in  the  service  of  theology.  The  above- 
quoted  assertion  as  to  the  luhslantial  identity  between  philn- 
sophy  and  religion  is  indeed  repealed  almoet  Midtm  icrMi  by 
many  of  the  later  sdiolastic  writers,  but  its  significance  altogether 
depends  npoD  tbc  selection  of  one  or  other  term  oE  the  idrnlity 
as  fundamental  or  primary.  Now  there  is  do  pcasibility  of  mis- 
taking Erigena's  position:  to  him  philosophy  or  reason  ia 
first,  is  primitive;  authority  or  religion  is  secondary,  derived. 


ione  Don  approbatur,  infirma  videtur  ease.    Vera  autem  ratio, 

:loritaiis  adstipulaiione  roborari  indiget "  (Dt  dltirioTU 
Woe,  i.  ji).  F.  D.  Maurice,  the  only  historian  of  note  who 
tionalizii^  tendency  to  Erigena, 


mbylh 


kshte 


weighing  the  evidence  1  ..   ..   

"  whether  he  (Erigena)  used  his  philosophy  to  expUiin  away 
his  theology,  or  to  bring  out  what  be  conceived  10  be  the  fullest 
meaning  of  it."  These  alternatives  seem  to  be  wrongly  put. 
"  Eiplainii^  away  Iheclagy"  ii  something  wholly  foreign  to 
the  philosophy  1^  that  age;  and  even  if  we  accept  the  alterna- 
tive that  Erigena  endeavoun  speculatively  to  bring  out  the  lull 
meaning  of  theology,  we  are  by  no  means  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  primarily  or  ptincipally  a  theologian.  He  docs  not 
start  with  the  datum  of  theology  as  the  completed  body  of  truth, 
requiring  only  elucidation  and  interpretalian;  bii  fundamental 
Ihougbt  is  that  of  the  universe,  nature,  ri  rSt,  or  God,  as  the 

of  the  world.  Man  and  all  that  concerns  man  are  but  parts  of 
this  system,  atid  are  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  it;  for  ex- 
planation or  undemanding  of  a  thing  is  deierminaiion  of  its  place 

factor  in  the  divine  process,  a  stage  or  phase  of  the  ultimale 
rational  life.    The  highest  faculty  of  man,  reason,  inltUalia, 

or  partial,  but  grasps  the  whole  and  thereby  comprehends  the 
pans.  In  this  highest  eSort  of  reason,  which  is  indeed  God 
thinking  in  man,  thought  and  being  are  at  one,  the  opposition  of 
being  and  ihoughi  Is  overcome.  When  Erigena  starts  with  such 
propositions,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  understand  his  position 
and  work  if  we  insist  on  regardiog  him  as  a  scholastic,  accepting 
the  dogmas  ofthechurchaaullimaledata.and  endeavouring  only 
to  present  them  in  dueorder  and  defend  them  by  argument. 

Erigena's  Ereal  wo 
by  a  counciTat  Sens 


f  dialogue;  I 


condemned 
and  by  Gre^^ory. 
lyllogiuic    Tlie 


and  creates:  h)  Ihi  rs  not  create;  (4) 

that  which  neither  >.  „„.>.■ v...~     ,,^  Gm  is  God  as  the 

tmund  or  origin  ol  all  things,  the  Ian  is  God  as  the  final  end  or  g<sl 
of  all  tbion  that  into  which  the  world  el  created  things  ultimately 
Rtuma.  The  accond  and  third  together  ccmpoic  the  created  nni- 
verse,  which  U  the  manifestation  o(  Cod.  Cod  i*  proain,  no- 
fntsH^.  Thus  we  dlilingulih  hi  the  divine  system  beginning,  middle 
and  end;  but  theie  Ihrfe  are  in  essence  one — the  dlRerence  is-only 
the  coideqveiKc  of  our  finite  corhprehenilon.    We  are  compelled  to 

temporal  diHiiKliDiiB  10  that  which-is  eatta-  oe  supra-temporal. 
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The  krge  traffic  on  Lake  Erie  has  brought  into  existence  a 
number  of  important  harbours  on  the  south  shore,  neariy  all 
artificially  made  and  deepened,  with  entrances  between  two 
breakwaters  running  into  the  lake  at  right  angles  to  the  coast 
Une.  The  principal  of  these  are  Toledo,  Sandusky,  Huron, 
Vermilion,  Lorain,  Cleveland,  Fairport,  Ashtabula,  Conneaut, 
Erie  (a  natural  haxbour),  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo,  Rondeau,  Port 
Stanley,  Port  Burwell,  Port  Dover,  Port  Maltland  and  Port 
Cdbome.  The  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  leading  from  Maumee  river 
to  Cincinnati,  244}  m.,  with  a  branch  to  Port  Jefferson,  14  m., 
with  locks  90  by  15  by  4  ft.,  connects  with  Lake  Erie  through 
Toledo.  1^  Erie  canal  leading  from  Buffab  to  the  Hudson 
river  at  Tiroy,  and  connecting  with  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego,  had 
a  ci^Mcity  for  boats  98  ft.  long,  17  ft.  10  in.  beam,  with  6  ft. 
draught,  until  in  1907  the  State  of  New  York  undertook  its 
deepening  to  accommodate  boats  of  1000  tons  capacity.  Buffalo 
from  its  position  at  the  eastern-limit  of  deq>  draught  lake  naviga^ 
tion  is  a  dty  of  first  rate  commercial  importaace.  Its  harbour  is 
formed  by  an  artificial  breakwater,  built  parallel  with  the  shoie 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  it.  It  receives  practically  all  the 
Lake  Erie  grain  shipments  besides  large  quantities  of  iron  ore, 
lumber  and  copper,  and  is  a  large  shipping  port  for  coal, 
principally  anthracite.  It  has  over  600  m.  of  nilway  tracks  to 
accommodate  lake  freights.  The  Welland  canal,  26}  m.  long, 
connecting  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  with  locks  370  by  45 
by  14  ft.,  leaves  Lake  Erie  at  Port  Colbome,  where  the  Canadian 
government  have  constructed  an  artificial  harbour  and  elevators 
for  transhipment  of  grain  from  upper  lake  frei^ters  to  lightecs 
of  canal  ci4>acity. 

Fishing  operations  are  carried  on  extensively  in  Ldce  Erie,  the 
fish  being  taken  with  gill  nets,  seines  and  pound  nets.  Each  state 
touching  the  lake  has  its  own  fishery  regulations,  which  differ 
amongst  themselves  as  well  as  from  those  oi  the  Dominion. 
Both  nations  maintain  a  Fishery  Protection  Service,  and  the 
fisheries  arc  replenished  fixnn  artificial  hatcheries.  The  most 
numerous  and  valuable  fish  are  the  lesser  white  fish  {Coregonus 
arttdit  Le  Sueur),  pickerel  {SthosUdion  vilrMNw,. Walb.),  pike 
{Lmius  iudust  L.),  and  White  fish  {Coregonus  dupeiformis, 
If  itchill),  in  the  order  named.  The  fish  caught  are  estimated 
to  be  worth  annually  $1^000,000.  They  are  collected  hk  fidiing 
tugs  and  distributed  l^  rail  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Bibliography.— Adfalwi  No.  /;%  Surarf  9/ Nortktmoni  North' 

(Detroit^  1907); 
7fsf  Dtndions 
reutons  Jor  the 
Canadian  Shore  of  Ijike  Erie^  t)^»rtment  of  Marine  and  Fidieries 
(Ottawa.  1897) ;  J.  O..Curwood,  The  Great  Lahes  (New  York,  I909) ; 
E.  Channing  and  M.  F.  Lansing,  The  Great  Lahes  (New  York, 
1909).  (W.P.A.) 

BBIB;  a  dty,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  cowity-seat  of  Erfe 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  Lake  Erie,  14S  m.  by  rail 
N.  of  Pittsburg  and  itoar  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  state.  Pop. 
(1B90)  40,654;  (1900)  52,733,  of  whom  11,957  were  fordgn-born, 
tnduding  5226  from  Germany  and  1468 from  Ireland,  and  26,797 
were  of  foreign  parentage  (both  parents  fordgn-born),  induding 
13,316  of  German  parentage  and  4203  of  Irish  parentage; 
(1910  census)  66,525.  Eric  is  served  by  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the 
Erie  &  Pittsburg  (Pennsylvania  Company),  the  Philadelphia  & 
Erie  (Pennsylvania  railway),  and  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
railways,  and  by  steamboat  lines  to  many  important  lake  ports. 
The  dty  extends  over  an  area  of  about  7  sq.  m.,  which  for  the 
most  part  is  quite  level  and  Is  from  50  to  175  ft.  above  the  lake. 
Erie  has  a  fine  harbour  about  4  m.  in  length,  more  than  r  m.  in 
width,  and  with  an  average  depth  of  about  20  ft.;  it  is  neariy 
cndosed  by  Presque  Isle,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  of  about 
300Q  acres  from  300  ft.  to  i  m.  in  width,  and  the  national  govern- 
ment has  protected  its  entrance  and  deepened  its  channel  by 
constructing  two  long  breakwaters.  Most  of  the  streets  of  the 
dty  arc  60  ft.  wide— a  /ew  are  100  ft.— and  nearly  all  intersect 
at  right  angles;  they  are  paved  with  brick  and  asphalt,  and 
many  in  the  residential  quarters  are  shaded  with  fine  elms  and 


maples.  The  dty  has  four  pi^  in  6iie  of  whldi  is  a  flokfiers* 
and  sailors'  monument  of  granite  and  bronze,  and  not  far  away, 
along  the  shore  of  lake  and  bay,  are  several  attractive  summer 
resorts.  Among  Erie's  more  prominent  buildings  are  the 
United  States  goverament  building,  the  dty  hall,  the  public 
library,  and  the  county  court  house.  The  dt/s  charitable 
institutions  consist  of  two  general  hospitals,  each  of  whidi  has 
a  training  school  for  nmscs;  a  munidpal  hospital,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  home  for  the  friendless,  two  old  folks*  homes,  and  a 
buresn  of  charities;  here,  also,  on  a  bluff,  withlA  a  large  enclosure 
and  overlooking  both  lake  and  dty,  is  the  state  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  home,  and  near  by  Is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memo^ 
of  General  Anthony  Wayne,  who  died  here  on  the  15th  of 
December  1796. 

Erie  is  the  commerdal  centre  of  a  large  and  rich  grape-grow  ing 
and  agricultural  district,  has  an  extensive  trade  with  the  lake 
ports  and  by  rail  (thlieffy  In  coal,  iron  ore,  lumber  and  grain), 
and  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  among  its  products 
being  iron,  engines,  boilers,  brass  castings,  stoves,  car  heaters, 
flour,  nult  liquors,  lumber,  planing  mill  products,  cooperage 
products,  paper  and  wood  pulp,  dgars  and  other  tobacco  goods, 
gas  meters,  rubber  goods,  pipe  oigans,  pianos  and  chemicals. 
In  1^5  the  dt/s  faototy  products  were  valued  at  $19,911,567, 
the  Wueof  fouiidry  and  machine-shop  products  bdng  $6,723,8x9, 
of  flour  and  grist-miil  pcoducU  $1,444,450,  and  of  mak  liquors 
$883,493.    The  municipality  owns  and  operates  its  water-works. 

On  the  site  of  Erie  the  French  erected  Fort  Presque  Isle  in  1 7  53, 
and  about  it  founded  a  village  of  a  few  hundred  Inhabitants. 
George  Washington,  on  behalf  of  the  governor  of  Virginia,  came 
in  the  same  year  to  Fort  Le  Bceuf  (on  the  site  of  the  present 
Waterford),  ao  m.  distant,  to  protest  against  the  French  fortify- 
ing this  section  of  country,  lie  protest,  however,  was  unheeded. 
The  village  was  abandoned  in  or  before  1758,  owing  pr(^>ab1y 
to  an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  and  the  fort  was  abandoned  in  1759. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1760,  but  on  the  22nd  of  June 
1763  this  was  owt  of  the  several  forts  captured  by  the  Indians 
during  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  In  1764  the  British  regained 
nominied  control  and  retained  it  until  1785,  when  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States.  The  place  was  laid  out  as 
a  town  in  1795;  in  1800  it  became  the  county-seat  of  the  newly- 
erected  county  of  Erie;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in 
1805,  the  charter  of  that  year  being  revised  in  1833;  and  in  185  r 
it  was  Incorporated  as  a  dty.  At  Erie  were  btiiit  within  less  than 
six  months  most  of  the  vessels  with  which  (Commodore  Oliver 
H.  Perry  won  his  naval  victory  over  the  British  off  Put-in-Bay 
on  the  loth  of  September  X813. 

ERIGENA,  JOHANNES  SCOT08  (e.  800 -r.  877),  medieval 
philosopher  and  theologian.    His  real  name  was  Johannes 
Scotus  (Scottus)  or  John  the  Scot.    The  combination  Johannes 
Scotus  Erigena  has  not  been  traced  earlier  than  Ussher  and 
Gale;    even  Gale  Uses  it  only  in  the  heading  of  the  version  of 
St  Maximus.    The  date  of  Erigena's  birth  is  very  uncertain,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  definitely  where  he  was  bom.    The 
name  Scotus,  which  has  often  been  taken  to  imply  Scottish 
origin,  really  favours  the  theory  that  he  was  an  Irishman  accord- 
ing to  the  then  usage  of  Scottts  or  Scoligena.    Prudentius,  bishop 
of  Troycs,  definitely  states  that  he  was  of  Irish  extraction.     The 
pseudonym  commonly  read  Erigena,  used  by  himself  in  the 
titles  of  his  versions  of  Dioriysius  the  Areopagite,  is  lerugems 
(in  later  MSS.  Erugena  and  Eriugena),  formed  apparently  on 
the  analogy  of  Craiugena  ("  Greek-bom  "),  which  he  appHes 
to  St  Maximus.    There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Eriugena 
is  connected  with  Erin,  the  name  for  Ireland,  and  lerugena- 
suggests  the  Greek  2ep6s,  Up6i  vi^oi  being  a  common  name 
for  Ireland.    On  the  other  hand,  William  of  Malmesbury  prefers 
to  read  Heraligena,  which  would  make  Scotus  a  Pannoniao, 
whQe  Bale  says  he  was  bom  at  St  David's,  Dempster  connects 
him  with  Ayr,  and  Gale  with  Eriuvon  in  Hereford.    Some  early 
writers  thought  there  were  two  persons,  John  Scotus  and  Jobs 
Erigena. 

Of  Erigena's  eariy  life  nothing  is  known.    Bale  qubles  the 
story  that  he  travelled  in  Greece,  Italy  and  Gaul,  and  studied 
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The  large  traffic  on  Lake  Erie  has  brMigkt  iMo  enstenoe  a 
Dumber  oi  important  harboun  on  the  south  shore,  nearly  all 
artificially  made  and  deepened,  with  entrances  between  two 
breakwaters  running  into  the  lake  at  right  angles  to  the  coast 
Une.  The  principal  of  these  are  Toledo,  Sandusky,  Huron, 
Vermilion,  Lorain,  Cleveland,  Fairport,  Ashtabula,  Conneaut, 
Erie  (a  natural  harbour),  Dunkirk  and  Buffab,  Rondeau,  Port 
Stanley,  Port  Burwell,  Port  Dover,  Port  Maitland  and  Port 
Colbome.  The  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  leading  from  Maumee  river 
to  Cindnnati,  344I  m.,  with  a  branch  to  Port  Jefferson,  14  m., 
With  locks  90  by  15  by  4  ft.,  connects  with  Lake  Erie  through 
Toledo.  The  Erie  canal  leading  from  Buffalo  to  the  Hudson 
river  at  Tiroy,  and  connecting  with  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego,  had 
a  capacity  for  boats  98  ft.  long,  17  ft.  10  in.  beam,  with  6  ft. 
draught,  until  in  1907  the  State  of  New  York  undertook  its 
deepening  to  accommodate  boats  of  1000  tons  capacity.  Bufiab 
from  iu  position  at  the  eastern  limit  of  deep  draught  kke  naviga- 
tion is  a  dty  of  first  rate  commercial  importance.  Its  harbour  is 
formed  by  an  artificial  breakwater,  built  parallel  with  the  shore 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  it.  It  receives  practically  all  the 
Lake  Erie  grain  shipments  besides  large  quantities  of  iron  Me, 
lumber  and  copper,  and  is  a  large  shipping  port  for  coal, 
principally  anthradbe.  It  has  over  600  m.  of  railway  tracks  to 
acconunodate  lake  freights.  The  Welland  canal,  s6f  m.  long, 
connecting  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  with  locks  370  by  45 
by  14  ft.,  leaves  Lake  Erie  at  Port  Colborne,  where  the  Canadian 
government  have  constructed  an  artificial  harbour  and  elevators 
for  transhipment  of  grain  from  upper  lake  frel^ters  to  lighteis 
of  canal  capadty. 

Fishing  operations  are  carried  on  extensively  in  L&kt  Erie,  the 
fish  bdng  taken  with  gill  nets,  seines  and  pound  nets.  Each  state 
touching  the  lake  has  its  own  fishery  regulatfons,  which  differ 
amongst  themselves  as  well  as  from  thote  6i  the  Dominion. 
Both  nations  maintain  a  Fishery  Pntfection  Service,  and  the 
fish^es  arc  replenished  bom  artificial  hatcheries.  The  most 
numerous  and  valuable  fish  are  the  lesser  white  fish  (Coregonut 
arttdi,  Le  Sueur),  pickerel  {Stkostedian  vilr«wf»,Walb.),  pike 
(Lucius  lueku,  L.),.  and  White  fish  (Caregdrms  dupeiftrmis, 
Mitchill),  in  the  order  named.  The  fish  caught  are  estimated 
to  be  worth  annually  $i«oooyooo.  They  are  collected  in  fishing 
tugs  and  distributed  l^  rail  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

BiBLiocRAPHY.~5«&f^  No.  77,  SuTvty  cf  NoHkemani  NorA- 
weskrn  Lakes,  VS.  Lake  Survey  Office.  War  Dept.  (Detroit,  1907); 
(7.5.  Hydrograpkic  Q&ce,  PuHuMtum  No,  J08D,  Sailing  DirecHons 
for  Lake  Erie,  Stc.  (Washington,  1903);  Sailing  Diredions  Jor  tke 
Canadian  Shore  oj  Lake  Erie,  Droartment  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
(pctawa,  1897) ;  J.  O..Curwood,  tke  Great  Lakes  (New  Yoric,  I909) ; 
E.  Chanaing  and  M.  F.  Lansing,  The  Great  Lakes  (New  York, 
1909).  (W.P.A.) 

BBIB,  a  dty,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of  Erie 
county,  Pennsjdvania,  U.S.A.,  on  Lake  Erie,  148  m.  by  rail 
N.  of  Pittsburg  and  near  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  state.  Pop. 
(1890)  40,654;  (1900)  52,753,  of  whom  11,957  were  foreign-bom, 
induding  5236  from  Germany  and  1468  from  Ireland,  and  26,797 
were  of  forrign  parentage  (both  parents  foreign-born),  induding 
15,516  of  German  parentage  and  4305  of  Irish  parentage; 
(1910  census)  66,535.  Eric  is  served  by  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the 
Erie  &  Pittsburg  (Pennsylvania  (Company),  the  Philadelphia  & 
Erie  (Pennsylvania  railway),  and  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
railways,  and  by  steamboat  lines  to  many  important  lake  ports. 
The  dty  extends  over  an  area  of  about  7  sq.  m.,  which  for  the 
most  part  is  quite  level  and  is  from  50  to  175  ft.  above  the  lake. 
Erie  has  a  fine  harbour  about  4  m.  in  length,  more  than  x  m.  in 
width,  and  with  an  average  depth  of  about  20  ft.;  it  is  neariy 
cndosed  by  Presque  Isle,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  of  about 
500Q  acres  from  500  ft.  to  t  m.in  width,  and  the  national  govern- 
ment has  protected  its  entrance  and  deepened  its  channel  by 
constructing  two  long  breakwaters.  Most  of  the  streets  of  the 
dty  are  60  ft.  wide— a  /ew  are  100  ft. — and  nearly  aH  intersect 
at  right  angles;  they  are  paved  with  brick  and  asphalt,  and 
many  in  the  residential  quarters  are  riiaded  with  fine  elms  and 


maples.  The  dty  has  four  paiks^  In  one  of  wfatdi  Is  a  soldiets* 
and  sailors'  monument  of  granite  and  bronse,  and  not  far  away, 
along  the  shore  of  lake  and  bay,  are  several  attractive  summer 
resorts.  Among  Erie'k  more  prominent  buildings  are  tb€ 
United  States  govenonent  building,  the  dty  hall,  the  public 
library,  and  the  county  court  house.  The  dty's  charitable 
institutions  consist  of  two  general  hospitals,  each  of  whkh  has 
a  training  school  for  nurses;  a  munidpal  hospital,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  home  for  the  friendless,  two  old  folks'  homes,  and  a 
bureau  of  charities;  here,  also,  on  a  bluff,  widilii  alarge  enclosure 
and  overlooking  both  Jake  and  dty,  is  the  state  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  home,  and  near  by  Is  a  monument  erected  to  the  mem<My 
of  General  Anthony  Wayne,  who  died  here  on  the  15th  ot 
December  1796. 

Erie  is  the  commerdal  centre  of  a  large  and  ridi  grape^growing 
and  agricultxiral  district,  has  an  extensive  trade  with  the  lake 
ports  and  by  rail  (chiei^  in  coal.  Iron  ore,  lumber  and  grain), 
and  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  among  Its  products 
being  iron,  engines,  boilers,  brass  casings,  stoves,  car  heaters, 
flour,  malt  liquors,  lumber,  planing  miU  products,  cooperage 
products,  paper  and  wood  pulp,  cigars  and  other  tobacco  goods, 
gas  meurs,  rubber  goods,  pipe  organs,  pianos  and  chemicals. 
In  1965  tbe  dt3r's  factory  products  were  valued  at  $19,911,567, 
the  value  of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products  being  $6,7  95,8 19, 
of  flour  and  grist«m^  products  $1,444,450,  and  of  malt  liquors 
$883,495.    The  municipaity  owns  and  operates  Its  water-works. 

On  thesHeof  Erie  the  French  erected  Fort  Presque  Isle  in  1755, 
and  about  It  founded  a  village  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants. 
George  Washington,  on  bdialf  of  the  governor  of  Virginm,  came 
in  the  same  year  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf  (on  the  site  of  the  pctsent 
Waterford),  20  m.  distant,  to  protest  against  the  French  fortify- 
ing this  section  of  country.  Tike  protest,  however,  was  unheeded. 
The  village  was  abandoned  In  or  before  1758,  owing  probably 
to  an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  and  the  fort  was  abandoned  in  1759. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1760,  but  on  the  22nd  of  June 
1765  this  was  one  of  the  several  forts  captured  by  the  Indians 
during  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  In  1764  the  British  regained 
nominal  control  and  retained  it  until  1785,  when  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States,  lite  place  was  laid  out  as 
a  town  in  1795;  in  r8oo  it  became  the  county-seat  of  the  newly- 
erected  county  of  Erie;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in 
1805,  the  charter  of  that  year  being  revised  in  1855;  and  In  1851 
it  was  hicorporated  as  a  dty.  At  Erie  were  built  within  less  than 
six  months  most  of  the  vessds  with  which  Commodore  Oliver 
H.  Perry  won  liis  naval  victory  over  the  British  off  Put-In-Bay 
on  the  loth  of  September  X815. 

ERIOBNA,  JOHANNES  8COT08  (e.  800 -c.  877),  medieval 
philofiopher  and  theologian.    His  real  name  was  Johannes 
Scotus  (Scottus)  or  John  the  Scot.    The  combination  Johannes 
Scotus  Erigena  has  not  been  traced  earlier  than  Ussher  and 
Gale;    even  Gale  Uses  it  only  in  the  heading  of  the  version  of 
St  Maximus.    The  date  of  Erigena's  birth  is  very  uncertain,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  definitely  where  he  was  bom.    The 
name  Scotus,  which  has  often  been  taken  to  imply  Scottish 
origin,  really  favours  the  theory  that  he  was  an  Irishman  accord- 
ing to  the  then  usage  of  Scotus  or  Scotigena.    Prudentius,  bishop 
of  Troycs,  definitely  states  that  he  was  of  Irish  extraction.    The 
pseudonym  commonly  read  Erigena,  used  by  himself  in  the 
titles  of  his  versions  of  Dioriysius  the  Arcopagitc,  is  lerugena 
(in  later  MSS.  Erugena  and  Eriugena),  formed  apparently  on 
the  analogy  of  Graiugena  ("  Greek-bora  "),  which  he  applies 
to  St  Maximus.    There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Eriugena 
is  connected  with  Erin,  the  name  for  Ireland,  and  lerugena- 
suggests  the  Greek  Up6i,  Updis  pijcoi  bdng  a  common  name 
for  Ireland.    On  the  other  hand,  William  of  Malmcsbury  prefers 
to  read  Heraligena,  which  would  make  Scotus  a  Pannonlan, 
whHe  Bale  says  he  was  bom  at  St  David's,  Dempster  connects 
him  with  Ayr,  and  Gale  with  Eriuvon  in  Hereford.    Some  early 
writers  thought  there  were  two  persons,  John  Scotus  and  John 
Erigena. 

Of  Erigena's  eariy  life  nothing  Is  known.    Bale  qubtes  the 
story  that  be  travelled  in  Greece,  Italy  and  Gaul,  and  studied 
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not  only  Greek,  but  also  Arabic  and  Chaldaean.  Since,  however, 
Bale  describes  him  as  "  ex  patrido  genitore  natus/'  it  is  a  reason- 
able inference  (so  R.  L.  Poole)  that  Bale  confused  him  with  one 
John,  the  son  of  Patricius,  a  Spaniard,  who  tells  much  the 
same  story  of  his  own  travels.  The  knowledge  of  Greek  di^Iayed 
in  Erigena's  works  is  not  such  as  to  compel  us  to  conclude 
that  he  had  actually  visited  Greece.  That  he  had  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  Greek  is  manifest  from  his  translations  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  and  of  Maximus,  from  the  manner  in 
whicb  he  refers  to  Aristotle,  'and  from  his  evident  familiarity 
with  Neoplatonist  writers  and  the  fathers  of  the  early  church. 
Roger  Bacon,  in  his  severe  criticism  on  the  ignorance  of  Greek 
displayed  by  the  most  eminent  scholastic' writers,  eiq>te8sly 
exempts  Erigena,  and  ascribes  to  him  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle 
in  the  original. 

Among  other  legends  which  have  at  various  timesbcen  attached 
to  Erigena  are  that  he  was  invited  to  France  by  Charlemagne, 
and  that  he  was  one  of  the  foundos  of  the  university  of  Park. 
The  only  portion  of  Erigcna's  life  as  to  which  we  possess  accurate 
information  was  that  spent  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Charles  invited  him  to  France  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  probably  in  the  year  843,  and  placed  him  at  tbe  head  of 
the  court  school  (schola  palatina).  The  reputation  of  this  school 
seems  to  have  increased  greatly  under  Erigena's  leadership,  and 
the  philosopher  himself  was  treated  with'indulgence1)y  the  king. 
William  of  Malmesbury's  amusing  story  illustrates  both  the 
character  of  Scotus  and  the  position  he  occupied  at  the  French 
court  The  king  having  asked,  "  Quid  distat  inter  sottum  et 
Scottum  ?  '*  Erigena  replied,  "  Mensa  tantum." 

The  first  of  the  works  known  to  have  been  written  by  Erigena 
during  this  period  was  a  treatise  on  the  cucharist,  which  bas  not 
come  down  to  us  (by  some  it  has  been  identified  with  a  treatise 
by  Ratramnus,  De  ccfpore  et  sanguim  Domini),  In  it  he  seems 
to  have  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  eucharist  was  merely 
symbolical  or  commemorative,  an  opinion  for  which  Berengarius 
was  at  a  later  date  censured  and  condemned.  As  a  part  of  his 
penance  Berengarius  is  said  to  have  been  compelled  to  bum 
publicly  Erigena's  treatise.  So  far  as  we  can  leam,  however, 
Erigena's  orthodoxy  was  not  at  the  time  suspected,  and  a  few 
years  later  he  was  selected  by  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Reims, 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  liberty  of  will  against  the  extreme 
predestinarianism  of  the  monk  Gottschalk  (Gotteschalchus). 
The  treatise  De  divina  praedestinatione,  composed  on  this 
occasion,  has  been  preserved,  and  from  its  general  tenor  one 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  author's  orthodoxy  was  at  once 
and  vehemently  suspected.  Erigena  argues  the  question  entirely 
on  speculative  grounds,  and  starts  with  the  bold  affirmation  that 
philosophy  and  religion  are  fundamentally  one  and  the  same— ' 
**  Conficitur  inde  veram  esse  philosophiam  veram  religionem, 
conversimque  veram  religionem  esse  veram  philosophiam." 
Even  more  significant  is  his  handling  of  authority  and  reason,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer.  The  work  was  warmly  assaUed 
by  Drcpanius  Florus,  canon  of  Lyons,  and  Prudentius,  and  was 
condemned  by  two  councils — that  of  Valence  in  855,  and  that 
of  Langres  in  859.  By  the  former  council  his  arguments  were 
described  as  Pultes  Scolorum  {"  Scots  porridge  ")  and  commerUum 
diaholi  ("  an  invention  of  the  devil  "). 

Erigena's  next  work  was  a  Latin  translation  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  (see  DiONYSitTS  Akeopaciticus)  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  Charies  the  Bald.  This  also  has  been  preserved,  and 
fragments  of  a  commentary  by  Erigena  on  Dionysius  have  been 
discovered  in  MS.  A  translation  of  the  Areopagite's  pantheistical 
writings  was  not  likely  to  alter  the  opinion  already  formed  as  to 
Erigena's  orthodoxy.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  was  offended  that  the 
work  had  not  been  submitted  for  approval  before  being  given  to 
the  world,  and  ordered  Charles  to  send  Erigena  to  Rome,  or 
at  least  to  dismiss  him  from  his  court.  Thete  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  this  order  was  attended  to. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  b  involved  in  total  obscurity.  The 
story  that  in  882  he  was  invited  to  Oxford  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
that  he  laboured  there  for  many  years,  became  abbot  at  Mahnes- 
bury,  and  was  stabbed  to  death  by  his  pupils  with  their  "  styles," 


Is  apparently  without  any  satisfactory  foundation,  and  doubtless 
refers  to  some  other  Johannes.  Erigena  in  all  probability  never 
left  France,  and  Haur£au  has  advanced  some  reasons  for  fixing 
the  date  of  his  death  about  877. 

Erigena  is  the  most  interesting  figure  among  the  middle-age 
writers.  The  freedom  of  his  speculation,  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he  works  out  his  logical  or  dialectical  system  of  the  universe, 
altogether  prevent  us  from  classing  him  along  with  the  scholastics 
properly  so  called.  He  marks,  indeed,  a  stage  of  transition  from 
the  older  Platonidng  philosophy  to  the  later  and  more  rigid 
scholasticism.  In  no  sense  whatever  can  it  be  affirmed  that  with 
Erigena  philosophy  is  in  the  service  of  theology.  The  above- 
quoted  assertion  as  to  the  substantial  identity  between  philo- 
sophy and  religion  is  indeed  repeated  abnost  Midem  verbis  by 
many  of  the  later  scholastic  writers,  but  its  significance  altogether 
depends  upon  the  selection  of  one  or  other  term  of  the  identity 
as  fundamental  or  primary.  Now  there  is  no  possibility  of  mis- 
taking Erigena's  position:  to  him  philosophy  or  reason  is 
first,  is  primitive;  authority  or  religion  is  secondary,  derived. 
"Auctoritas  siquidem  ex  vera  ratione  processit,  ratio  vero 
nequaquam  ex  auctoritate.  Omnis  enim  auctoritas,  quae  vera 
ratione  non  approbatur,  infirma  videtur  esse.  Vera  autem  ratio, 
quum  virtutibus  stiis  rata  atque  immutabilis  munitur,  nullius 
auctoritatis  adstipulatione  roborari  indiget "  {De  divisions 
naturMf  L  71).  F.  D.  Maurice,  the  only  historian  of  note  who 
declines  to  ascribe  a  rationalizing  tendency  to  Erigena,  obscures 
the  question  by  the  manner  in  which  he  states  it.  He  asks  hia 
readers,  after  weighing  the  evidence  advanced,  to  determine 
"  whether  he  (Erigena)  used  his  philosophy  to  explain  away 
his  theology,  or  to  bring  out  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  fullest 
meaning  of  it."  These  alternatives  seem  to  be  wrongly  put. 
"  Explaining  away  theology  "  is  something  wholly  foreign  to 
the  philosophy  of  that  age;  and  even  if  we  accept  the  alterna- 
tive that  Erigena  endeavours  speculatively  to  bring  out  the  f  uU 
meaning  of  theology,  we  are  by  no  means  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  primarily  or  principally  a  theologian.  He  does  not 
start  with  the  datura  of  theology  as  the  completed  body  of  truth, 
requiring  only  elucidation  and  interpretation;  his  fundamental 
thought  is  that  of  the  universe,  nature,  rd  rSv,  or  God,  as  the 
ultimate  unity  which  works  itself  out  into  the  rational  system 
of  the  world.  Man  and  all  that  concerns  man  are  but  parts  of 
this  system,  and  are  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  it;  for  ex- 
planation or  understanding  of  a  thing  b  determination  of  its  place 
in  the  universal  or  alL  Religion  or  revelation  is  one  element  or 
factor  in  the  divine  process,  a  stage  or  phase  of  the  ultimate 
rational  life.  The  highest  Acuity  of  man,  reason,  inteUecha, 
inkUectualis  visiOf  is  that  which  is  not  content  with  the  individual 
or  partial,  but  grasps  the  whole  and  thereby  comprehends  the 
parts.  In  this  highest  effort  of  reason,  which  is  indeed  God 
thinking  in  man,  thought  and  being  are  at  one,  the  opposition  ci 
being  and  thought  is  overcome.  When  Erigena  starts  with  such 
propositions,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  understand  his  position 
and  work  if  we  insist  on  regarding  him  as  a  scholastic,  accepting 
the  dogmas  of  the  church  as  ultimate  data,  and  endeavouring  only 
to  present  them  in  due  order  and  defend  them  by  argument. 

Erigena's  great  work,  De  dinsicne  naturae,  which  was  condemned 
by  a  council  at  Sens,  by  Hoaorius  III.  (132O,  who  described  it  as 
••  swarming  with  worms  of  heretical  perversity,"  and  by  Crepoiy- 
XIII.  in  1585,  is  arranged  in  five  books.  The  form  of  exposition 
is  that  of  oialoguc;  the  method  of  reasoning  is  the  syllogistic  The 
leading  thoughts  are  the  following.  Natura  is  the  name  for  the 
universal,  the  totality  of  all  things,  containing  in  itself  being  and 
non-being.  It  is  the  imity  of  which  all  special  phenomena  are 
manifestations.  But  of  thb  nature.therc  are  four  distinct  ^las;es: — 
(i)  that  which  creates  and  b  not  created;  (2)  that  which  is  created 
and  creates;  M  that  which  b  created  and  does  not  create;  (4) 
that  which  neitner  b  created  nor  creates.  The  first  b  God  as  the 
ground  or  origin  of  all  things,  the  last  is  God  as  the  final  end  or  goal 
of  all  thinn.  that  into  which  the  world  of  created  things  ultimately 
returns.  The  second  and  third  together  compose  the  created  urn- 
verse,  which  is  the  manifestation  of  Cod,  God  in  processu,  Theo- 
pkania.  Thus  we  dbtinguish  in  the  divine  system  beginning,  middle 
and  end;  but  these  three  are  in  essence  one — the  difference  fe'only 
the  cotisequence  of  our  finite  comprehension.  We  are  compelled  to 
envisage  thb  eternal  process  under  the  form  of  time,  to  appH 
temporal  distinctions  to  that  which -b  extra-  or  supra-tempoial. 
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w  of  cmud  tUagi,  u  imt  htvt  lur.  i>  twofold  :—firii, 
A  b  mud  uh)  cmta— the  primordul  idui.  iichKypa. 
_le  nbtioni,  divine  acts  of  will,  according  la  whkh  individual 
nfoniicd;H»«d.  that  which  it  CRattduid  don  not  create, 
"  of  Lfidividuaii,  tlw  cffecta  of  tiw  prtiTKirdial  caMH,  vkliout 
^  ;auKa  iiave  k>  tnia  beiiif.  Crated  thinn  have  no 
r  idf-iadepeadeiit  editeiKe;  they  are  only  in  Cod; 
---  --  '  -nanifeatatioa  of  [be  divioe,  Ikapkania,  davta 

lie  being.     He  ii  the 


■d  the  hJiber.  and  tberefon 


imprrliFmihle.    The  k 


have  been  puhinhed  by  ThomaaCale  (Oifcnd,  tUi) :  C.  8.  ScklMr 

IMUiuicr.  1838)1  and  in  Flou'i  Mini  tmmia;  there  ii  a  Ccman 
tranilalion  by  Ludoig  Noiclc,  Jduiiuia  Salus  Eriirna  liiir  iit 
EiHiluilunt  drr  Nalur  (t  vols.,  tg7«-lS76).  Erignu  wai  also  the 
■ulhor  at  tome  paemi  t^ttd  by  L.  Traube  in  MmtLrnt'Oa  Cnnuxnu 
kiilmia.  PotUitUitiinamOinlmi.'niUiM-  Acommcniiryaa 
thr  Opuia^  men  of  Bottiiu  ia  attributed  (0  him  and  tdiud  br 
E.  K.  Rand  (I906J.  Monoiraphi  on  EriieDa'i  life  aad  woriu  arc 
niimcroiu:  lee  5(  Rent  Taillandler,  SoTSMiu  d  la  pHlntttit 
ic*<>rdin'sM(rB4]J:T.  Chn'stlkrb.L[tn<a.(andu  JalUaiHiSafiu 
£ri«(MifCo(ha.iS6oJ;J.N.H<ibcr.Ja*aiui>5wAu£ri|«u(MuDich, 
1861):  W.  Kaulidi.  bai  ifuiJiilhi  Syttm  itt  Jetma  Sal»M 
"'         "■  -'  ■     *  ~     ■  ■    '    "    "  ■      ill»^ 
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juu^  ihraugh  alowly.  The  ultimate  nul  li  dtifiaOiQ.  liioju 
tetumptioa  into  the  cnvine  bciiw.  when  the  individual  etwl  ia  ra 
tD  a  full  knawlHlge  d(  Cod.  andwhere  Imowiiig  and  being  are  1 
■n  TEBored  to  th 


H.  jlFl«i(P»ri«,i8S3)-  'The" 

Kdied  in  Cilbtrt  Mauguin'e  VOmm  sailoniin  ju'     . 

dt  pratdtitiwtiioii*  ti  polio  icrifttrntU  opera  a  frafnunta  (Paria, 
lejo).  The  cDinmeotBry  ("  Eipoutionu  ")  an  Dionyiiua'  Hitr- 
vcJiMuaclcrfu  appeared  in  the  Apptndix  ai  opera  odila  ob  A .  Uaia 
(ed.  ].  Coua,  RoDK,  iBji].    Of  the  Da  lUMnnr  «/»«.  adiliona 


.    According  t< 


thn  mylh  lliere  were  tbite  kings  of  the 
_  _  n  Ireland  al  the  ooming  ol  ibe  Milcsiaas. 
Damed  MacCoU,  MacKecht  and  UacCrenii.  The  wife  of  Uk 
£n(  VM  Eire,  and  from  ber  the  name  o(  lbs  country  wu  derived. 
Curiautlv,  Iceland  in  ancient  £ne  poetiy  wu  often  oJlcd 
"  Fodia  or  "  Bauba,"  and  these  were  tbe  wivei  ol  lie  oiiaec 
two  kinga  in  the  legend. 

BBIHHAi  Greek  poet,  cohtemporary  and  ftitnd  of  Sappho, 
a  Dilive  of  Khodei  or  the  adjacent  itland  at  Teloi,  Oourisbcd 
kbout  too  (accoidiag  to  Euieblui,  J50  B.C,).  Although  ahe  <ltc4 
at  Uk  early  ai      '    '  ' 
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luDOU*  ol  licr  limt  uid  couidcMd  to  rank  vlth  tbon  ol  Homer. 
Of  hu  bot-knom  poem,  tUiUbii  (th«  Diiiaf),  mlltta  In  ■ 
mlituic  of  AioUc  and  Doric,  which  contained  300  heistoeier  lines, 
only  4  lines  are  Don  eilint.  Three  epigrami  in  Ibe  Palatine 
ADthalogy,  also  ucribcd  to  her,  probably  belODfl  toa  later  date. 

The  fnEmena  luvt  becD  ediHd  (with  thoK  of  Mcuiu)  by  J. 
PoUesrino  (l»94). 

ERIHYS  (Lat,  Fariai),  in  Gncb  mytliology,  Uie  aven^ng 
deiliet,  properly  (be  angry  goddesKi  or  goddeoB  of  the  cune 
prooounced  upon  cvil-<loen.  According  to  Hcnod  ^Tkeof.  185) 
thry  were  the  dinghten  o[  Banh,  and  sprang 


i  Urai 


1;  in  Aeschyiui  (£.«.  3,1)  II 


the  daughters  of  Kighl,  in  Sophodei  (O.C.  40)  of  DaikncM  and 
Earth.  Somelimes  one  Erinys  io  inentioDei],somelimesMveid: 
Euripides  lint  >poke  of  them  as  Ibree  in  number,  to  wbom  later 
Altiandrian  wriiets  gave  ibe  names  Aleclo  (unceasing  in  an^), 
Tiiipbonc  [avenger  ol  murder),  Mf  gacra  (jMloui).  Tbcii  home 
i>  the  world  bctow,  irheDce  they  aacend  to  «irtb  to  putiue 
Ibe  wicked.  They  punish  all  oflcnccs  against  Ihe  laws  of  buRian 
tocifty,  lucb  as  perjury,  violation  ol  the  riles  ol  hospitality,  and, 
■boveall,  the  murderof  relations.  But  theysTtDotwitboutbeDe- 
Toleatiad  bcneBcent  aiiributea.  Wben  the  nDDer  baa  opiated 
bia  crime  they  are  ready  to  forgive.  Thus,  tbdr  persecution  of 
Oreste)  ceises  after  his  acquittal  by  the  Ateop«gus.  It  i>  aaid 
that  on  tbjs  occasion  they  were  first  called  Eumenidea  ("  the 
kindly  "),  a  euphemistic  vetiant  of  Ibcii  ml  name.  At  Albena, 
bowever,  where  Ihey  had  a  sanctuary  at  the  foot  of  the  Areo- 
pagus hS[  and  a  sicred  grove  at  Colonus,  thcii  icgulat  name  waa 
Scmnae  (veoersblc).  Blackaheep  were  sacrificed  to  them  during 
Ihe  night  by  the  light  of  torches.  A  festival  was  held  in  their 
honour  every  year,  supciinleaded  by  a  special  priesthood,  at 
which  the  oflerlngs  consisted  of  milk  and  honey  mixed  with  nater, 
but  DO  wine.  la  Aeschylus,  the  Erinyes  ace  represented  aa 
awful,  Gorgon-like  women,  wearing  long  blade  robes,  with  snaky 
locks,  bloodshot  eyes  and  daw-like  nails.  Later,  they  are  winged 
naidensof  serious  aspect,  in  the  garb  of  bunlrcSKs,  with  snakes 
or  torches  in  theii  hair,  carrying  scourges,  torches  or  aickles. 
The  identification  of  Erinyes  with  Sanskrit  Saranyu,  the  swift- 
speeding  Blonn  doud,  is  rejected  by  modem  elymologials; 
according  to  M.  Bcfal,  Ibe  Erinyes  ate  the  personification  of  the 
formula  of  Imprecation  (dpi],  while  E.  Robde  seea  in  them  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  the  angry  souls  of  murdered  men: 
^See  C  n  tt<  EkhuhMu  ii(_  Aiscliflta, 


Rilipim  (^90^ :  and  Jouraal  ef 


antignilts,  a  v.  K 


and  Saglio't  Diaian 


BRIPHTLB.  in  Creek  mythology,  sister  ol  Adrastus  and  wifi 
of  Amphlaraus.  Having  been  bribed  by  Polyncices  with  Ihi 
necklace  of  Hatmonia,  ^e  pereuaded  her  husband  to  take  pan 
in  the  eipediiion  oi  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  aiihough  be  knew 
il  would  prove  fata!  to  him.  Before  setting  out,  the  seer  charged 
his  sons  to  slay  their  mother  as  soon  as  they  beud  of  his  death. 
The  attack  on  Thebes  was  repulsed,  and  during  tbe  fli^t  Ihe 
earth  opened  and  swaUancd  up  Ampbiaraus  together  with  his 
chariot.  Hia  wn  Alcmaeon,  as  he  bad  been  bidden,  slew  his 
mother,  and  was  driven  from  place  to  place  by  the  Erinyea, 
seeking  purification  and  a  new  home  (ApoUodorus  iii.  6.  7). 

BHIS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  sister  ol  ihe  war-god  Ares  (Homer, 
Iliad,  Iv.  440),  and  in  Ibe  Hcsiodic  theogony  (115}  a  daughter  of 
Night,     In  the  later  legends  of  Ihe  Trojan  War,  Etis,  not  having 
bc«i  invited  Io  the  marriage  festival  ol  Peleua  and  Thetis,  Sings 
a,  goMen  apple  [the  "  apple  of  discord  "  )  among  the  guests 
be  given  10  Ihe  most  beautiful.    The  claims  of  ibe  three  dci 
Hera,  Aphrodite  and  Athena  ace  decided  by  Paris  In  favoui 
Aphrodite,  who  aa  a  reward  assists  him  to  gain  possession 
Helen  (Hyginus,  Fob.  qi;  Lucian,  C^nimki,  17)-     Hcsiod 
also  meniions  (»*.  oikf  D.  14)  a  beneficent  Etia,  the  penonificalian 
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Virgil  (/thuU,  vHI.  tm)  and  other 
Roman  poets  Eris  Is  represented  by  DIscordia. 

RRini,  an  urban  district  In  tbe  north-western  patliamentaty 
division  of  Kent,  England,  >4  m.  E.  by  S.  of  London,  an  the 
~oulb  Eastern  k  Chalbam  railway.  Pop.  (iS^r)  ij,4r4;  (1901) 
5,196.  It  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  TTiames  and  eitends 
ip  the  hills  above  tbe  shore,  many  villas  having  been  erected 
<n  the  higher  ground.  The  park  of  a  formei  seal,  Bchrcdere, 
laa  thus  built  over  (c.  186a),  and  Ihe  manaioa  bcome  a  home  for 
lisabled  aeamen.  The  church  of  St  John  tbe  Baptial,  though 
largely  altered  by  modern  testoration,  letains  Early  English  to 
Perpendicular  portions,  and  some  early  monuments  and  braises. 
Eritb  has  large  engineering  and  gun  factories,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  gunpowder,  cnl,  glue  and  manure  works,  Tbe 
southern  outfall  w<nk3ol  the  LoDdoDmaindrainagesystem  are  at 
Crosaness  In  the  neighbouring  lowland  called  Plumstead  Marshes. 
Eritfa  is  tbe  headquarters  oi  several  yacht  clubs.  Etith,  Ibe  name 
'  which  is  ccmmonly  derived  from  A-S.  ^^ra-hylln  (old  haven), 
ss  anciently  a  borough,  and  wai  granted  a  market  and  fair* 
ijij.  Down  to  the  ckiae  of  the  1 7th  century  it  was  of  >Dm« 
iponaoa  as  a  naval  atation. 

BMTRSA.  an  Italian  cidony  on  the  African  cnaat  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Il  extends  from  Kas  Kasar.  a  cape  110  m.  5.  of  Suakin,  In 
~  i'  N.,  as  far  as  Ria  I}umeira  (11°  43' N.),  in  the  Strait  <rf 
Bsb-d-Handeb,  a  coastJine  of  aboDt  650  m.  Hie  colony  li 
bounded  inland  by  tbe  An^o-Egyplian  Sudan,  Abyssinia  and 
French  Somalilind.  It  consists  of  the  coast  lands  lying  between 
the  capca  named  and  of  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Abyssinian  idaleam.  The  total  area  is  about  60,000  aq.  m. 
Tlie  popuiadon  is  approximately  450,000,  of  wbich,  exdtnive 
of  soldiers,  not  more  than  jooo  are  whiles. 

The  land  frontier  starting  from  Kas  Kaaai  run*  In  a  south* 
weaterly  direction  until  inabonl  14°  is'  ^,,36°  15'  E,  it  reschea 
the  river  Setit,  some  dlstaiKe  above  tbe  junction  of  that  stmm 
with  the  Atbara.  TUs,  the  farthest  point  Inland,  is  198  m.  S,W. 
of  Massawa.  The  frontier  now  turns  eaai,  following  for  a  short 
distance  the  («utse  of  the  river  Setit  1  (hence  it  strikes  north- 
essteriy  to  lb*  Maidi,  and  from  38^  E.  Mkiwi  that  river  and  hi 
tributaries  tbe  Belesa  and  Muna,  until  within  4)  m.  of  tbe  sea 
directly  south  of  Anncsley  Bay.  At  this  point  the  frontier  turns 
south  andeaal.crassJDg  tbe  AtatorDaoakil  country  at  a  dialance 
of  60  kilometres  (]7'iB  m.)  from  the  coast-line.  About  ri'io* 
N.  Ihe  French  possesions  in  Somaliland  are  leacbed.  Here  the 
froQIier  turns  K.E.  and  so  conlinuea  unlit  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea  is  again  reached  at  a  poiut  south  of  the  town  ol  Raheita. 
In  tbe  Bouibem  part  of  the  colony  are  amall  lultanates,  such  aa 
those  of  Auiea  and  Raheita,  which  are  under  Italian  protection. 
The  Dahlak  archipelago  and  other  grou[a  of  Islands  along  the 
coast  belong  to  Eritrea. 

'.  thieuTMudde?i^th'>iflati 
e  Annesley  Bay,  immediately 
the  south.  The  colony  eoniiit* 
northern  dlvlrion  is  part  of  Ilia 
n  divlslofl,  part  of  the  Afar  or 
iritery  of  Ihe  eolony  aovtli  oC 
R  coniKded  by  a  narrow  (trip 
I  the  Abyidnian  hilla  appnadi 
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coffte.  tobiGco  uhI  cotton  have  |iv«i  good  renrita  En  the  Intciu 
fuediate  laiie.  BeiMea  camcU  ud  oui,  aliccp  uul  guta  uv 
DumcRMa,  aod  mat,  hldea  aod  butts  an  ulkk*  o(  Im»I  tnuk. 
KIdeian  tlw  principal  «pon  (about  fsa,o(»a  yor).  W«i[,iuni, 
coffc«  and  ivory  an  alao  exponed'  rein  lUuDg  ia  aninl  on  at 
Maaawa  and  tlw  Dahlak  iihiuU.  Tbe  annoal  valoc  of  the  Sihcnn 
b  (bout  ivum  (pearia  (lO.ooo,  iBocber  of  Hail  £w.aao).  Gold 
ininB  an  nockid  Mac  Aiioara.   Salt,  obulnid  Iron  the  Hit  lalna 


Commumkalioiu. — 
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nilny.  U  m.  long,  csnnccu  MaHawa  with 
□  ijS  the  Tin?  ia  planned  from  Aanun  to 
Sabdcrat  And  Kavala,  Tbe  whole  temio^  ia  croiaed  by  camd 
and  mule  patbi  between  Ibc  aea  and  the  high  c^lean.  and  belweea 
the  vaiKin  centm  ol  population.  Eveiy  valley  that  brinn  water 
to  the  Red  Sea  hat  a  route  leading  to  tlte  higb  plamu.  The  great 
arteriu,  however,  number  thne,  mhich.  iianing  (iwn  Mauaita 
by  way  o(  Asmara,  run,  Hm  la  AbyaHiii*.  and  one  to  Kaiaili  and 
Khartum.  Thry  arr  all  mon  or  lew  practicable  (or  carlk  aiHl  arr 
Hanked  by  a  lood  iclegiaph  Knc  u  Ions  at  they  lie  in  Italian  lerri- 

the  Danakil  country  la  loaiTieni  AI>]|^Hinia.    The  Donhem  leads 

the  valley  tt  the  Himih.  A  lelcvrapb'  line  joo  m.  lant  eoancct* 
MaiHwa  with  Adii  Ababi  via  Aaman.  Munwi  u  dio  ide- 
grapbicalty  connected  with  the  outaide  worid  by  a  imblr  to  Pciim 
via  Asiab.    Then  ia  Rfular  iteaaiahlp  Qoraaiunicatbn  with  Italy. 

Admiaulntum, — Eritrea  la  admioiaterBd  by  a  dvil  Eovemor 
teaponible  to  the  miniatry  of  lorclgn  aJfain  at  Rome.  It  ia  divided 
into  ilx  provincea.  each  tDvcmeil  fay  a  irfiiHiit  commiBioncr. 
Some  tcacti  ol  Itonlier  lenitocv  hit  detached  from  tbe  vaiiout 
legioni  and  entruMcd  to  poliiical  nBdenli.  aa,  for  inuanix.  on  iha 
Sudan  frontier  and  alw  oo  the  Abyiainian  boundary,  where  Miict 

and  when  [he  chief  intelligence  department  ii  esiabliihed.    The 

Kamaaen  and  other  imall  dlurictai  Keren,  which  campriaei  the 

hloh    terrilnriH  in  rhfv  nnnh    nt    A«nunk     *"*    fKe    Baffoa  country; 
the  Tii^li  platcna 

. .  — liib,  which  enieade 

from  Edd  to  Raheilai  OkuU-Kusi.  the  plateau  country  S."   -< 
Atmara  1  Serof,  including  Dtki-Tetfa.  the  country  S.W.  of  An 
Tbe  regional  commisuonen  and  ihe  political  rcudcnti  ar'  ' 
bv  meaaa  of  the  villus  headmen  ISH-m  or  Ckiaa}.  by  ihe 
diilricta  in  the  few  localitiea  when  viilagei  ere  iiill  orga 
diairicia,  or  by  the  headnen  of  tribe*,  and  by  Ihe 
eldera  wbeirver  tbeae  remain. 

Revenue  li  derived  Iron  cuitonu  du  ' 
tribute  paid  by  tbe  nomad  tribea.  The 
Ihe  petiod  1897-1907  wai  about  £ioojmi 
'--Ti  Italy,  tbe  total  cou  of 


by  gnnit  Imm  Italy,  tbe  tot 
about  £ioo,ooi>  yearly.  Neai 
military  force  maintained. 


/airia.— Civt.  , .„ ,  , 

inxanM,  by  the  haidmen  ol  vlllagei.  province!,  tribei.  or  by  ca 
ol  notablea  tSkmrnHpilIt);  in  appeal,  by  Ihe  reaidcnii  and  R) 
tribunata.  and,  in  ine  lait  initanoe,  by  tbe  eolonial  court  of  apiXKL. 
Europeani  an  entirely  under  Italian  jutiidictiDn.    IVnal  juMice  U 
adminiiieRd  by  Italian  judBCi  only.    An  adminjitniivc  tribunal 


.  . — .  ... ^ . ....^  ._-„ ... -_,  ,  lamily.  villagv  Of  tribal  andmario,  aa  wen  aa  ioita  nvolviaa  ib« 

oandleaihemrkinc.  (SeeAFKU;SoHAULANDandAiT>aiMiA.>  '  colsnial  govemmeni.     T^  civil  liwi  loc  tbi  natWea  *n   iIbm 


....^i  m  intendri  to 
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A  naval  itation.  and,  atharr.  to  a  coaitguan!  comjnTiy  400 
nmnl  lUtloiwd  at  Meds,  mitli  detacbmenu  at  AhU  Muuwa, 
Rali^ia.  Edil  and  TacUi. 

Hiitffry. — Traca  of  the  ancieo  t  Eriiitan  civfLixalun  on  scarce, 
Duiing  the  ptoqierous  period*  of  andcot  Egjrpt,  Egyptian 
tquadrons  asserted  thefr  nile  over  tlie  west  Red  Sea  coast,  and 
tmda  the  PlaLemiea  the  poit  of  Goldeo  Berenice  (Adulis?)  «u 
an  Egyptian  lorlreu,  af(ervaid>  abandoned.  Burinj  ibe  early 
yeanof  the  Roman  empire.  Eriitt&foraed  put  of  an  impoitant 
lodepcudeDt  lUte— that  ol  the  Aiumila  (Auaiiul«i).  At  the 
tnd  oi  the  reign  ol  Ncm,  and  perbapE  even  tulier,  Ihe  king  of 
the  Aiumito  niltd  ever  (he  Red  Sea  oout  fnra  Suakin  10  the 
Unit  ol  Bab-el- Mandeb.  and  iTidcd  conUmly  with  Egypt- 
Thii  poteniale  ailed  hinBcU  "  king  of  kinp,"  commanded  an 
army  and  a  fleet,  coined  money,  adopted  Creek  a>  the  official 
language,  and  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Axumitei  belonged  ori^nally  to  the  Hamilic  race,  but  the 

imposed  a  new  language  Bod  dvilizatiop.  Therefore  the  ancient 
Abynlniin  language,  Ceei,  and  its  living  dialeds,  Amhatic  and 
,Tigriiin,  are  Semitic,  all faoujh  modihed  by  the  induence  o(  the  old 
Hamilic  Agau  or  A^o.  Adulis  {Adovlss),  slightly  to  the  north 
oCZuIa  (f.t.),  wai  the  chief  Ainmite  pan.  From  Adulis  alarted 
.the  main  road,  irhkh  led  acrosa  the  high  plateau  to  the  capital 
A>omi»  (Aium).     Along  the  road  aie  slill  to  be  seen  VBligei  ol 

tions  00  Ihe  high  plateau  oIKahait,lheuiobeliski  with  a  Siban 
tmalptloa  ac  Tocsnda,  and  an  cMiiali  with  an  Inictiptbn  ai 
Amba  Salt.  Other  DwnumeDts^BSt  elM*)ieR.  a*  mil  ai  coua 
of  tht  Aiumiie  period  with  Gteek  and  EthiopbiD  insciip1ion>. 
After  the  rise  of  the  Ethiopian  empire  the  hiuory  of  Eritrea  b 
bound  up  with  that  of  Etbiapia,  but  not  10  entirely  aa  lo  be 
oomptclely  fused.  The  dociunentt  ol  the  Poet ogiKKexptdH  ion 
ol  the  i6Ih  century  and  other  Elbiopiaa  record)  ibow  that  all  Ihe 
country  north  of  the  Mareb  enjoyed  relative  autonony  under  a 
vaitd  of  the  Eibiopian  emperor. 

Michael,  munsdlor  of  Solomon,  who  was  king  ol  the  conotty 
north  ol  tbe  Maieb,  usurped  the  throne  of  Solomon  during  the 
rdgn  ol  tbe  Emperor  Atiit  Jasu  II.  (1719-1753),  and,  after 
proclaiming  himscll  ras  ol  TigrS  and  "  pxiteclor  of  the  empire," 
ceded  the  North  Hareb  country  to  an  enemy  o(  the  rightful 
dynasty.  Hence  a  long  strug^  between  the  dlapoatetaed  family 
and  the  occupantsof  the  North  Hareb  tbtone.  Thecotatietponi 
bad  mnntime  passed  from  the  contra)  ol  the  Abysttnlana.  In 
Ibe  i6ib  century  the  Turka  made  tbemselvei  maiteis  el  Zula, 
Uasaawa,  Arc.,  and  (bese  places  were  never  recovered  by  tbe 
Abytfiniana.  in  1865  Masiawa  and  tbe  neighbouring  ciuat  was 
acquired  by  Egypt,  the  kbedive  IsmaQ  entertaining  protect!  ibr 
conntctlng  the  port  by  railway  with  tbe  Nile.  The  Egyptians 
took  advantage  of  civil  war  in  Abyuinla  to  lelie  Keren  and  the 
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Qme  ptoleri.  In  1B75  and  187$  the  Egyptians,  who  aought  to 
increase  their  conquests,  were  defeated  by  the  Abysilaians  at 
GundetandGura.  WBladMichacl,Lhe  hereditary  tulet  of  Bogoi. 
fought  as  ally  ol  King  John  at  Gundet  and  of  the  Egyptians  at 
Gun.  For  two  yean  Walad  Michael  continued  to  harasa  the 
border,  hut  in  December  187B  he  suhraltted  to  King  John,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  (Sept.  1871))  imprijoned  upon  an  amba.  or 
flat.ti^>ped  mountain,  whence  he  only  (ucceeded  in  cscainng 
in  iS(io.  In  187(1  his  territory  wa*  given  by  King  John  to  Bu 
Alula,  who  retained  it  onin,  in  Auguit  18S9,  the  UaliuB  occupied 
Aunan  (see  Abykihu:  Hiiltrj). 

An  Egyptian  gsrcitoo  ruraoioed  at  Keren  in  the  Bopisoounlcy 
until  1884.  when  hi  cnnaequence  ol  the  revolt  of  the  Hihdi  It 
was  withdrawn.  Bogoe  being  occupied  by  Abyssinia  oa  the  latb 
of  September  of  that  yenr.  On  the  jth  of  February  1885  •■ 
Italian  force,  with  the  approval  of  Gnat  Britain,  occluded 
Maseawa,  the  Egyptian  garrison  returning  (0  Egypt.  Thii 
occupation  led  to  wars  with  Abysainia  and  finally  to  the  (Mab- 
lishment  of  the  colony  in  ita  present  Lmit*.  Tbe  faiitory  ol  the 
Italiao-Abysiinian  relation*  is  (uUy  told  in  Iha  aitids  Iiait 
and  ABirasuu  (history  section!) ■ 

It  wai  not,  however,  at  Masaiwn  that  Italy  fint  abtained 
faatboIdlnealtemAtiica.  Hie  completion  of  the  Suez  Cand 
led  Italy  aa  well  aa  Grut  Britain  and  Fnnce  to  seek  territorial 
righu  on  the  Red  Sea  coaits.  The  purchase  al  Asaab  and  the 
neighbouring  region  for  fiSSo.  from  the  ayltan  Bcrehan  of 
Raheila  for  uae  a>  a  coaling  station  by  the  Italian  Ruhaitino 
Steamship  Company,  in  March  1S70,  formed  the  nucleus  of  Italy's 
colonial  pouesaiona.  This  purchase  was  prorated  againat  by 
Egypt,  Turkey  and  Great  Britain;  the  last  named  power  being 
""  glorecogniieanltalianconunercialselllemeol.butnothing 
(The  Indian  government  viewed  Ihe  establislunent  of 
altans  on  the  new  highway  to  tbe  Eait  with  a  good  deal  ol 
Doiir.)  EvenluiHy.  theBriitahoppOBitionbeingoverCDme 
hat  of  Egypt  and  Turkey  disregarded,  Aiaab,  by  a  decree 
ol  the  sthof  July  1S81.  wasdcdared  an  Italian  colony.  Between 
IS3  and  1888  various  Inatiea  wm  concluded  with  the  sultan 
'  Aussa  ceding  the  Danakil  coott  to  Italy  and  retogniiing  an 
Allan  protectorate  nvs  the  bboie  of  hts  country — through 
hich  passn  the  trade  route  from  Assab  Bay  to  Shoa. 
On  the  tat  ol  January  1890  the  varnua  Italian  posseasiona  on 
te  coaat  of  tbe  Red  Sea  were  united  by  royal  decree  into  one 
province  under  the  title  of  the  Cokmy  of  Eritrea — ao  naioed  after 
the  Erytbraeum  Uare  of  the  Romans.  At  first  Ihe  governmeai 
ol  the  colony  wa>  purely  military,  but  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Ilallsni  by  the  AbyiiinianB  at  Artowa,  the  odBiinialtation  waa 
placed  upon  a  civil  basis  (iS9ft- 1 900).  TbeboDtlenwerefnnhBt 
defined  by  a  Fnnch-It&lian  convention  (i4lh  of  January  igee) 
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agreemena  with 
tripartite  agnemcnl  betwim 
Italy,  Abyisinia  and  Great  Britain  dated  the  I  ph  of  May  iqoi, 
placed  the  territory  of  Ibe  Kaoama  tribe,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Setit,  within  Eritrea.  A  convention  of  the  16th  of  Hay  i«sS 
edtled  the  Abyaiiniao-Eritrean  fronils  In  the  Afar  country, 
Ihe  boundary  being  fixed  at  60  kjlooietrcs  from  the  coast.  The 
task  of  reraottiucllng  the  administration  on  a  titS  bail*  aod  oi 
developing  the  commerce  of  the  colony  wai  entrualed  to  Sigaor 
F.  Martini,  who  wasgovemor  for  nineyeara(18«8-nio6).  Uadet 
dvQiula  the  colony  nude  ateadythougbioiwtwhat  daw  prognai. 
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1000.  and  for  climate  an  article  in  RMtta  Ohmak  (1906)*  by  A^ 
lancredl.  A.  AUori  compiled  a  PiccoU  Dmonario  mino,  ttaUano- 
crabo-amarico  (Milan,  1895).  ^  ,  ^  ,         .     .     ., 

For  Afar  consult  W.  Munzinger,  "  A  Journey  through  the  Afar 
Country  "  in  Joum.  Royal  Ceoe.  Soc.  for  1869;  V.  Bottego.  "  NeUa 
Terra  det  DanakU."  in  BoU.  Soe.  Geog.  Jtahana,  1893;  Count  C. 
Roaini»  "  Al  Rigali  "  in  VEsPL  Comrn.  of  Milan.  1903-190^1;  and 
articles  by  G.  Diunelli  and  O.  Marinelli  in  the  Rip.  Gtog.  Italtana  of 
Florence  Tor  1906-1908,  dealing  with  the  volcanic  regions. 

BibliogTaphies  will  be  found  in  G.  Fumagalli's  Bibltogrc^fia  Eliopiea 
(MiUn,  1893)  and  in  the  Ri9.  Ceog,  Ilaliana  for  1907. 

BEIVAN,  a  government  of  Russia,  Transcaucasia,  having  the 
province  of  Kars  on  the  W.,  the  government  of  Tiflis  on  the  N., 
that  of  Elisavetpol  on  the  N.  and  E.,  and  Persia  and  Turkish 
Armenia  on  the  S.  It  occupies  the  top  of  an  immense  plateau 
<6ooo-8ooo  ft).  Continuous  chains  of  mountains  are  met  with 
only  on  its  borders,  and  in  the  E.,  but  the  whole  surface  is  thickly 
set  with  short  ridges  and  isolated  mountains  of  volcanic  origin, 
of  which  AlagOs  (14,440  <t.)  and  Ararat  (i6,9a5  fL)  are  the  most 
conspicuous  and  the  most  important.  Both  must  have  been 
active  in  Tertiary  times.  Lake  Gok-cha  (540  sq.  m.)  is  encircled 
by  such  volcanoes,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Alezandropol  is  a 
"  volcanic  amphitheatre,"  being  entirely  buried  under  volcanic 
deposits.  The  same  is  true  of  the  sfepes  leading  down  to  the 
river  Aras;  and  the  valley  of  the  upper  Aras  is  a  stony 
desert,  watered  only  by  irrigation,  which  is  carried  on  with  great 
difficulty  owing  to  the  character  of  the  soil  The  government  is 
drained  by  the  Aras,  which  forms  the  boundary  with  Persia  and 
flows  with  great  vdodty  down  its  stony  bed,  the  fall  being  17-22 
ft.  per  jnile  in  its  upper  course,  and  9  ft.  at  Ordubad,  where  it 
quiu  the  government,  while  lower  down  it  again  increases  to 
S3  ft.  Many  of  the  smaU  lakes,  filling  volcanic  craters,  are  of 
great  depth.  Timber  is  very  scarce.  A  variety  of  useful  minerals 
exists,  bnt  only  rock-salt  is  obtained,  at  Nakhichevan  and  Kulp. 
The  climate  is  extremely  varied,  the  following  being  the  average 
temperatures  and  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Alexandropol  (alL 
5078  fL)  and  Aralykh  (2755  ft)  respectively:  year  42®,  January 
1 2*,  July  65%  mean  rainfall  x6-a  in.;  and  year  53*,  January  20-5", 
July  79%  rainfall  6  3  in.  The  population  numbered  829,578  in 
1897  (only  375,086  women),  of  whom  89,278  lived  an  the  towns. 
An  estimate  in  1906  gave  a  total  of  909,xoa  They  consist 
chiefly  of  Armenians  (441,000),  Tatars  (40%),  Kurds  (49»3^)i 
with  Russians,  Greeks  and  Tates.  Most  of  the  Armenians  belong 
to  the  Gregorian  (Christian)  Church,  and  only  4020  to  the 
Armenian  Catholic  Church.  The  Tatars  are  mostly  ShiiteMussul- 
mans,  only  27,596  being  Suuiites;  7772  belong  to  the  peculiar  faith 
oftheYezids.  While  barley  only  can  be  grown  on  the  high  parts 
of  the  phteau,  cotton,  mulberry,  vines  and  all  sorts  of  fruit  are 
cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Aras.  Cattle-breeding  is  exten- 
sively carried  on;  camels  also  are  bred,  and  leeches  are  collected 
out  id  the  swamps  and  exported  to  Persia.  Industry  is  in  its 
infancy,  but  cottons,  carpets,  and  felt  goods  are  made  in  the 
villages.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Persia,  but  trade 
with  Asia  Minor  is  declining.  The  government  is  divided  into 
•even  districts — ^E^van,  Alcsandropol,  Echmiadzin  (chief  town, 
Vagarshapat),  Nakhichevan,  Novobayazet,  Surmali  (chief  town, 
Igdyr),  and  Sharur-daralag6z  (chief  town,  Noraadien).  The 
principal  towns  are  Erivan  (see  below),  Alexandropol  (32,018 
inhabitants  in  1897),  Novobayazet  (8507),  Nakhichevan  (8845)> 
and  Vagarshapat  (3400). 

ERIVANt  or  Ikwan,  in  Persian,  Rewan,  a  town  of  Russia, 
capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  40*  14' 
N.,  44**  38'  E.,  234  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  Tiflis,  on  the  Zanga  river, 
from  which  a  great  number  of  irrigation  canals  are  drawn. 
Altitude,  3170  ft.  Pop.  (1873)  11,938;  (t897)  29,o33-  The  old 
Persian  portion  of  the  town  consists  mainly  of  narrow  crooked 
lanes  enclosed  by  mud  walls,  which  effectxially  conceal  the  houses, 
and  the  modem  Russian  portion  is  laid  out  in  k>ng  ill-paved 
streets.  On  a  steep  rock,  rising  about  600  ft.  above  the  river, 
stand  the  ndns  of  the  16th-century  Turkish  fortress,  containing 
part  of  the  palace  of  the  former  Persian  governors,  a  handsome 
but  greatly  dilapidated  mosque,  a  modem  Greek  church  and 
a  cannon  foundry.  One  chamber,  called  the  Hall  of  the  Sardcri 
bears  witness  to  former  splendour  in  its  decorations.    The  finest 


building  in  the  dty  Is  the  mosque  of  Hussefn  AB  Rftan,  famiUftriy 
known  as  the  Blue  Mosque  from  the  colour  of  the  enamelled  tilet 
with  which  it  is  richly  encased.  At  the  mosque  of  Zal  Khan 
a  passion  play  is  perf(nmed  yeariy  illustrative  of  the  afwwwtwition 
of  Hussein,  the  son  of  Alt.  Erivan  is  an  Armenian  episcopal  se^ 
and  has  a  theological  seminary.  The  only  manufactures  are  a 
little  cotton  dot^  leather,  earthenware  and  blacksmiths'  woriL 
The  fruits  of  the  district  are  noted  for  their  excellence— especially 
the  grapes,  apples,  apricots  and  melons.  Armenians,  Persians 
and  Tatars  are  the  principal  elements  in  the  population,  besides 
some  Russians  and  Greeks.  .The  town  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Turks  in  1582,  was  taken  by  the  Persians  under  Shah  Abbas  in 
1604,  besieged  by  the  Turks  for  four  months  in  1615,  and  recon> 
quered  by  the  Peraans  under  Nadir  Shah  in  the  18th  century. 
In  1780  it  was  successfully  defended  against  Heradius,  prince  of 
Georgia;  and  in  1804  it  resisted  the  Russians.  At  length  in 
1827  Paskevich  took  the  fortress  by  storm,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  town  and  government  were  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  peace 
of  Turkman-chai.  A  Tatar  poem  in  celebration  of  the  event  has 
been  preserve  by  the  Austrian  poet,  Bodenstedt,  in  his  Taus«td 
wnd  em  Tage  im  OrieiU  (1850). 

BRIANGBN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
on  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schwabach  and  the 
Regnitz,  11  m.  N.W.  of  Nuremberg,  on  the  railway  from  Munich 
to  Bamberg.    Pop.  (1905)  23,720.    It  is  divided  into  an  old  aad 
a  new  town,  the  latter  consi^ing  of  wide,  straight  and  well-buik 
streets.    The  market  place  is  a  fine  square.    Upon  it  stand  the 
town-hall  and  the  former  palace  of  the  margraves  of  Bayreutli» 
now  the  main  building  of  the  university.    The  latterwas  fbtinded 
by  the  margrave  Frederidc  (d.  1763),  who,  in  1742,  established 
a  univosity  at  Bayreuth,  but  in  1743  removed  it  to  Erlangea. 
A  statue  of  the  founder,  erected  in  1843  by  King  Louis  I.  ol 
Bavaria,  stands  in  the  centreof  the  square  and  faces  the  univer- 
sity buildings.    The  university  has  faculties  of  philosophy,  law, 
medicine  and  Protestant  theology.  Connected  with  it  are  a  library 
of  over  200,000  volumes,  geological,  anatomical  and  mineralogies 
institutions,  a  hoq>ital,  several  clinical  establishments,  labora- 
tories and  a  botanical  garden.    Among  the  churches  of  the  town 
(six  Protestant  and  one  Roman  Catholic),  only  the  new  tovn 
church,  with  a  ^>ire  220  ft.  hi^,  is  remarkahle.    The  cfaicC 
industries  of  Eriangen  are  gunning  and  weaving,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  ^ass,  paper,  brushes  and  gloves.    The  brewing  industry 
is  also  important,  the  beer  of  Eriangen  being  famous  throughout 
Germany  and  large  quantities  being  exported. 

Eriangen  owes  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity  diiefly  to  tbe 
French  Protestant  refugees  who  settled  here  on  the  revocatioo 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  introduced  various  manufactures. 
In  jox  7  the  place  was  transferred  from  the  bishopric  of  Wanbnxg 
to  that  of  Bamberg;  in  1361  it  was  sold  to  the  king  of  Bohemia. 
It  became  a  town  in  1398  and  passed  into  fhe  hands  of  tbe 
HohenzoUems,  burgraves  of  Nuremberg,  in  14x6.    There  for 
nearly  three  centuries  it  was  the  property  of 'the  margraves  of 
Bayreuth,  being  ceded  with  the  rest  of  Bayreuth  to  Prussia  in 
z  791.    In  1810  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Bavaria.    Eriangen 
was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  the  poet  Friedrich  Rflckcct. 
and  of  the  philos<^hers  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  and  Friedxteh 

Wilhelm  von  Schnelling. 
See  Stein  and  Molkr,  DU  Cesckkkle  v&h  EHamgem  (1898). 

BRLB.  SIR  WILUAM  (1793-1880),  English  biwyer  and  judge, 
was  bora  at  Fifehead-Magdalen,  Dorset,  on  the  ist  of  October 
1793,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  New  College* 
Oxford.    Having  been  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1819  he  went  the  western  circuit,  became  counsel  to  tbe 
Bank  of  Enj^and,  sat  in  parliament  from  1837  to  1841  for  tbe 
dty  of  Oxford,  and,  although  of  opposite  potitics  to  Lord  Ljmd- 
hurst,  was  made  by  him  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  in  ^845. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  queen's  bench  in  the  following  y^^x, 
and  in  1859  came  back  to  the  common  pleas  as  chief  justice  upon 
the  promotfon  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.    He  retired  in  x866^ 
receiving  the  highest  eufogiums  for  the  ability  and  impartiality 
with  which  he  had  discharged  the  judicial  office.    He  died  at 
his  estate  at  Bramshott,  Hampshire,  on  the  38th  of  Jaxxuazy 
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iSSo,  and  a  monumtnl  irilboul  hij  Dame  but  [d  hb  mtBKXy 
(sometinMS  erroneously  supposed  to  mark  the  place  wher^  an 
iM  gibbet  ■*))  Mands  oa  the  top  of  Hindbead. 

See  E.  Magna.  BmUeri  oj  nr  hat  (1904), 

BRLxAHIO,  01  Eu^KiNQ,  a  mythio]  chancier  tn  modnn 
Ceraian  literature,  represenied  as  a  gigantic  bearded  man  wiiS 
a  golden  crown  and  InUling  gumenis,  who  cania  ch^dren  away 
to  tliat  undiscovered  country  where  be  hinisell  abido.  There 
ii  no  such  personage  ia  ancient  Ceiman  mythology,  and  the  name 
is  linguistically  nothing  more  than  the  perpeluilionof  a  blunder. 
II  Brst  appeared  in  Herder's  Slimmtn  ief  VWar  (1778),  where 
it  [s  used  in  the  translation  of  the  Danish  song  of  the  BtJ-King-i 
DaufkUr  as  eiiuivalent  to  the  Danish  eUoiimie,  or  tilttmie, 
thai  is,  tltekimte,  the  king  of  the  elves;  and  the  true  German 
word  would  have  been  ElbkBiiii  or  BlbenkeHit,  afterwards  used 
atider  the  modified  form  of  ElJnkSnif  by  Wieland  In  his  Obevn 
(i  780).  Herder  was  probably  misled  by  the  fact  that  the  Danish 
word  ellt  aignifies  not  only  ell,  but  also  alder  tree  (Gee.  Erit). 
His  mistake  at  any  rate  has  been  perpetuated  by  both  EngUsh 
and  French  IransUlots,  who  speak  of  ■  "  Ung  of  the  alders," 
"  un  ro]  des  aunea."  and  find  an  ciplanation  of  the  myth  [n  ibe 
iree-worship  of  early  times,  or  in  the  vapoury  emanations  thai 
hang  like  weini  phantoms  round  the  alder  trees  at  night  The 
legend  was  adopted  by  Goethe  u  the  subject  of  one  of  his  Eneit 
ballads,  rendered  famib'ar  to  English  readern  by  the  translations 
of  Lewis  and  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  since  then  it  has  been  treated 
as  a  mujical  theme  by  Rckhardi  and  Schubert 

BRKAH,  PAUL  (t7G4-i85i),  German  physicist,  ms  bom  in 
Berlin  on  the  iglh  of  February  1764-  He  was  the  »n  of  the 
historian  Jein  Pierre  Erman  (t73;-iSi4),  author  of  Hiileinda 
rf Jvtill.  He  became  teacher  of  science  successively  at  the  French 
gymnasium  in  B^riin,  and  at  the  military  academy,  and  on  the 
loundati        -■■■-- 
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re  utilized  by  C.  F.  Gauss  in  hb  thi 
magnetism.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  Berlin 
in  iB]9,  and  died  there  on  the  fiih  of  July  .877-  From  \ii.t 
ID  .B5s  he  edited  the  ArMc  jUr  msKnsclwfllkit  Kundi  n» 
gmland,  and  in  1874  he  published,  mlh  H.  J.  R.  Petersen, 
DU  GnatJIatat  itr  Causs'iiiCK  Tkttrit  Hud  dit  Ernktimatci 
iei  EnlnJiiu/iniiii  hi  Jairc  iSlsl, 

His  »n  JOBum  FErei  Adolt  fniiAN  (1E54-  ),  a  famous 
Egyptologist,  wai  ban  in  Berlin  on  the  31^1  of  October  iSs*. 
Educated  at  I.a}uag  and  Berlin,  he  became  catiaordinary 
professor  in  l£8j  and  anliiiary  professor  in  i8g7  of  Egyptology 
In  the  utdveisily  of  Berlin^  and  in  1885  he  was  appointed  director 
ol  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  royal  musettm.  For  an 
account  of  the  Egyptological  work  of  Erman  and  tdi  school, 
see  Ecvpt:  Lontuap. 

ZRKAHABIC  (fl.  35»-37A),  Ung  ol  the  Eost  Gotha,  bchmged 
to  the  Amali  famay,  and  was  the  ion  of  Achiulf.  His  name 
occurs  as  Ermanaricus  Qordiocs),  Afnnanareikl  (Gothic), 
Etrmatric  (A.  Sa».),  JOrmunrck  (Norse),  Erraenrtch  (M.H. 
German).  Ermanaricbuilt  op  for  himself  avast  kingdom,  which 
eventually  extended  from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic  and  from 
the  Don  to  the  Theiis.  He  drove  ibe'Vandab  out  of  Dacia, 
compelled  the  allegpance  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  West 
Goths,  procured  the  submission  of  the  Heruln,  of  many  Slav 
and  Finnish  tribes,  and  even  of  the  Ealbonlans  on  the  sboiea 
ol  the  GuH  of  Bothnia,  In  his  later  dayi  the  west  Goths  threw 
«(l  his  yoke,  and,  on  ths  invauon  of  the  Huns,  rather  than 
witness  the  downfall  of  his  kingdom  he  is  said  by  AmmJanus 
Marcelllnus  lo  have  committed  suicide.  His  fate  early  became 
Ibt  centra  of  popular  tradition,  whidi  ibond  It*  my  iuta  the 
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aggerated  the  eiteni  of  bis  kingdom. 
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joint  effects  of  his  wound  and  fear  of  the  Hunnlsh  in 
is  evidently  a  paraphrase  of  popular  story  which  sought  lo  supply 
pbu^ble  reasons  tor  Ermanaiic's  end.  In  Certnao  legend 
Ertnanatic  became  the  typical  cruel  tyrant,  and  refeteacet  to 
his  crimes  abound  in  Cerman  epic  and  In  An^Saion  poetry 
He  is  made  to  replace  Odoacer  as  the  enemy  of  Dietrich  (rf  Bern, 
his  nephew,  and  his  history  Is  nbted  in  the  None  VilUiia  or 
TkUrrksmgi,  which  chiefly  embodies  German  tradition.  HI* 
evil  genius.  Sifka,  ^icho  or  Bled,  brings  about  the  death  of  his 
thfeesons.  The  Ha  tlungs,  Irobrccke  and  Fritile,'  arc  his  nephews, 
whom  he  has  strangled  for  the  sake  ot  their  treasure,  the  Bttsingo 
meni.  Sonhild  or  Svanhild  becomes  the  wito  of  Ermanaric, 
and  the  motive  for  her  murder  is  repbced  by  an  accuution  of 
adultery  between  Svanhild  and  her  sIcpUD.  The  Mory  was 
already  connected  with  the  Nibelungen  when  it  found  lis  way 
to  theScandinaviannorlh  by  way  of  Germany.  In  the  Vl/snta 
Saga  Svanhild  is  the  daughter  of  Sigurd  and  Gudnin.  She  ia 
given  In  marriage  to  the  Gothic  king  JOrmunrek  (Ermanaric), 
who  sends  bis  son  Randver  as  proiy  wooer  in  company  of  Bicci, 
the  evil  counsellor.  Randver  is  persuaded  by  Bice 
father's  bride  for  himself.  Randver  is  hanged  a: 
tcamjded  to  death  by  horses  in  the  gate  of  the  cast 
eggi  on  SArli  and  Hamdir  or  Hamlheow,  her  two  sons  by  ner 
third  husband,  Jonakr  the  Hun,  10  avenge  their  sister.  On  the 
way  they  slay  their  hall-hralher  Erp,  whom  they  suspect  of 
lukewarmness  In  the  cause;  arrived  in  the  ball  of  Ermanaric 
ihey  make  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Colhs,  and  hew  off  the  hands 
and  feet  of  Ermanaric,  but  they  tbemselves  are  slain  with  stones. 
The  tale  Is  told  with  variations  by  Saio  Gmmmaticus  (Hiilirlu 
Dtmka,  td.  MtlUer,  p.  40$,  &c),  and  in  the  Icelandic  poems,  the 


i. 

EHMBUND,  01  Eevland  (Vermit),  a  dislrkt  of  Germany, 
in  East  Prussia,  eitending  from  (he  Friacbes  HaS,  a  bay  in  the 
Baltic,  inland  towards  the  Polish  frontier.  It  ii  a  well-wooded 
sandy  tract  of  country,  has  an  area  of  about  1C50  iq.  m.,  a 
population  of  140,000,  and  is  drvided  into  the  distiicli  of  BrauiB- 
berg,  Heik^bcrg,  R»»el  and  Allenitein. 

Ermeland  was  originally  one  of  the  eleven  districts  ot  oW 
Prussia  and  was  occupied  by  the  Teutonic  Knighta  (iJWMrhr 
Ordfli),  being  made  in  ta^o  one  of  the  four  bishoprics  ol  tbc 
country  under  their  sway.  Tbe  bishop  of  Ermkand  shdrlliy 
afldworda  declared  himseli  independent  of  the  order,  and  became 
a  prince  ol  the  Empire.  In  1466  Ermeland,  together  wjib  Weat 
Prussia,  was  by  the  peace  of  Tbom  attached  to  the  crown  ol 
Poland,  asd  the  btUwp  had  a  seat  ia  the  Palish  Koale.  In  lift 
it  was  again  iDCorporaled  with  Pruaaia.  Among  the  biihofB  ol 
the  see,  which  Milt  exiKs,  with  its  seat  in  Fraoeiberg,  Dtay  bo 
menlioaed  Aeoeat  Sylviui  Fkcolomini,  aftermiA  Pc|>c  Phnll., 
and  Cacdbul  SlanUaui  Hoaius  (1504-1579),  the  lotmda  of  the 


r.  WtntarfBcUcUr  dti  BiMmu  AmImI  (BnaB» 
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'  Emerka  and  Fiidla  (Beoiiulf,  QntdHni^urt  am.),  I 
Elgaid  (Ciltiaa  Sdfii).  In  the  Drigina]  myth  the  Hailuni 
are  not  ra  beconfuaed  with  the  HanungbTOihefa.  a^eaeat  ■ 
boBH  Saryt.  the  brUt  of  the  aky-fod.  IraiiDdB. 
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■UmjO,  ■  dirtrict  ud  CowD  of  Uk  Tnntvul.  The  dwlrict 
Um  in  tke  •oalli-eut  o[  the  province  and  i*  tnveiuU  fayihe 
Dnkeosbni.  In  it  we  Lake  Chrissie,  the  only  tiue  lalie  in  tbe 
eeantiy,  ud  tbe  lourca  ol  tlie  Vu],  Oliluiti,  Komiti,  and 
Uwlo  riven,  which  me  wtthui  30  m.  ol  one  uHtlbcr.  The  ngion 
hw  a  gevtal  elevatian  of  about  5500  ft.  and  is  hoe  B^ricultural 
Aod  pottoraJ  oountiy,  bc&idea  contaimnf  valuable  iDlDeraJSr 
inrfnAaj  cool  uid  gM.  Ermtio  iDwn,  pop.  (1(104}  I4SI,  ib  by 
nil  175  m.  S.E.of  JobaBnetbiug,  aod  74  m.  S.S.W.  of  Machodo- 
dorp  on  the  Fieloiia-Delagoa  Ba/  railway.  A  govecnnieDt 
dperimAtal  {ano,  with  some  1000  ocns  of  plaotations,  ii 
miintaiiiwl    hen. 

BBHUIB,  an  iltoiulivc  nante  loi  (be  itoat  ( Pmeriiu  irmiiutii), 
apftuently  applicable  in  iti  proper  lenae  only  when  Um  animal 
lain  its  white  winter,  coat.  Thlaanimalmeaauresiiiui.iiilenglh 
dcliaive  of  the  tail,  which  it  about  4  in.  long,  aJid  becomea  bushy 
towiidi  the  point.  The  fur  in  HiDuzier  i>  reddish  brown  above 
'    "    *        itli,changiDgin  the  wintei  ol  nonhcrn  latitudta 


.     :Mpt  at 
•eaaoDS  b  bUck.    In  Scotiish  ■{ 

complete,  but  Id  thoM  louDd  in  theuulhem  dialricliof  Englanil 

it  i>  usually  only  partial,  tbe  ennlne  pnienting  during  winter  a 

piebald  appearance.    Tbe  while  colour  ti  evidently  prottrtive, 

""Ming  the  animala  to  elude  the  obaervationi  of  Ihcir  enemio, 

and  to  iteal  unobserved  on  thek  i»ty.    II  also  retains  beat  better 

than   a    dark   covering, 

and  may  thus  a^ve  to 

;^  maintain     an     equable 

^tcmpentuie  at  all  lea- 

rions    within    the  body. 

W  The  colour  change  >Mnu 

C  to  be  due  to  pbagocytet 

^devouring  tbe  pigment- 

^  bodies  of  the  hair,  and 


or  Stoat  (Pu/oriw  cr 


of  the  temperate  and 
•ubarctic  nne*  of  the 
'  Old  World,  and  is  tepre- 
aented  in  America  by  a  form  which  can  icarcely  be  itganled 
as  apedfically  distinct.  It  inbabiti  thickets  and  stony  place*, 
and  frequently  rnakes  use  oi  tbe  deserted  burrows  of  moles 
and  other  underground  mammals,  Eiceedingly  sanguiaary 
in  disposition,  and  agile  in  its  movemeiila.  it  feeds  prin- 
cipalir  on  rats,  water-tau  and  rabbits,  which  it  puraoci  with 
pertinadly  and  botdnoa,  hence  the  tume  ittml,  signifying  bold, 
by  whk^  it  (s  conuDOnly  knoini.  It  takes  readily  U>  water,  and 
will  even  dimb  trMa  in  punoit  of  prey.  It  Is  pailici^arly 
deatmclivc  to  poultry  and  gamt,  aod  has  often  been  known  to 
attack  haies,  fixing  Itself  to  the  throat  of  its  victim,  and  defying 
all  tbe  tforti  of  the  latter  10  disengage  it.  The  female  brings 
forth  five  young  ones  about  (be  beginning  of  lummcr.  The 
winter  coat  of  (be  ennbw  forma  one  of  (he  most  valuable  of 
nmunetaal  fun,  and  la  Imparled  in  enonnoua  quaiuiries  from 
Norway,  SwedeD,  Russia  and  Siberia.  It  is  lugdy  used  for 
nub  and  tfppets,  and  as  a  trimming  for  state  robes,  the  jet  black 
points  of  (bt  taMa  being  Inserted  at  regular  Intervals  a*  an 
onomeat.  Intberelcn<rfEdwaniIU.lhewcaringofcTminewas 
restricted  (a  members  of  (be  royal  family;  but  it  now  enters  into 
almost  all  MM  robes,  tbe  rank  and  position  of  the  wearer  being 
in  many  caats  tndtcated  by  (he  presence  or  absence,  aad  the 
diqxMidon,  ol  (be  black  qiots.    (See  also  Ftn.) 

mnn  nun.  Documents  and  writers  of  the  irth  and 
•ycceedfng  cenlnric*  accaioonally  mention  four  "  n^  roads" 
in  Biitain— Icknield  Street.  Eroing  or  Ermine  Sinet,  Walling 
S(net  and  Fosa  Way — as  standing  apart  from  all  other  exlsdng 
roads  and  enjoying  the  apedal  protection  of  the  king.  Un- 
fortunately these  authorities  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  10  their 
firedie  coune;  the  roads  ibemKlves  do  not  occur  as  specinlly 
privileged  in  actual  legil  or  other  practice,  and  it  is  likely  (hit 
the  category  of  Four  Roads  is  the  invention  of  a  lairyet  or  an 
Mtiquaiy.   The  namea  are,  however,  attested  to  some  extent 


by  eariy  chirten  whkb  name  them  among  other  roads,  m 

boundaries.  From  liae  charleis  we  know  thai  Icknield  Street 
tan  along  the  Berkshire  downs  and  the  Chil  terns,  that  Ermin* 
Street  tan  more  or  tcsa  due  north  through  Huntingdonshire, 
that  WatEng  Street  ran  nc»th-wcst  across  the  miiilindu  from 
London  to  Shrewsbury,  and  Fos&  diogoDnlly  to  it  from  Lincoln 
or  Leicester  to  Baih  and  mid-Someite(.  This  evidence  only 
proves  the  eiistence  of  these  roads  in  Saxon  and  Norman  daym. 
But  they  all  teem  to  be  much  older.  Icknield  Street  is  probablj 
a  prehistoric  ridgeway  along  the  downs,  utiliced  perhaps  by  tbe 
Romans  near  its  eastern  eod,  but  in  general  not  Koman.  Ermine 
Street  coincides  with  part  of  a  line  of  Roman  roads  leading 
north  from  London  through  Huntingdon  to  Lincoln.  This  line 
it  followed  by  Ihc  Old  North  Road  through  Cheshunt,  Bunting- 
ford,  Royston,  and  Huntingdon  to  Castor  near  Peterborough; 
and  (hence  it  can  be  traced  through  lann  and  byways  past 
Ancaiter  to  Liocohi.  Watiing  Street  it  the  Roman  highway 
from  London  by  S(  Alban's  (Veiulamium)  to  Wroietcr  near 
Shrewsbury  (Vlrocoruuni).  Fosa  is  the  Roman  highway  frooi 
Lincoln  to  Bath  and  Eieter.  Hence  it  baa  been  supposed,  and 
is  still  frequently  alleged,  that  the  Four  Roads  were  the  prindpsl 
highways  of  Roman  Britain.  This,  however,  is  not  the  caiew 
Icknield  Street  it  not  Roman  and  the  three  roads  which  follow 
Roman  lines.  Ermine  Street,  Watiing  Street,  and  Fosa,  held  m 
peculiar  position  in  the  Romano-British  road  system  (see 
Butaih:  JCnun).  In  later  times,  the  names  Ermine  Street, 
Icknield  Street  arui  Watiing  Street  have  been  appVed  lo  otbei 
roads  of  Roman  or  supposed  Roman  orlgm.  Tiis.  bowever, 
it  wholly  the  work  of  Elizabethan  or  subsequent  antiquaries  snd 
deserves  no  oedcsce. 

Tie  derivations  of  the  four  names  are  unknown.  Idnidda 
Ermine  and  Watiing  may  be  from  English  personal  namea; 
Foss,  originaOy  Fos,  seems  to  be  the  Lat./DiHi  in  its  occasioiul 
medieval  sense  of  a  bank  of  upcast  earth  01  stcues,  such  as  tba 
dgfcr  of  a  road.  (F.  J.  H.) 

BRIiOU>DS  HlOBUm,  or  Euiou)  tHi  Blmx,  was  a  monk 
of  Aquitaine,  wbo  accompanied  King  Pippin,  son  ol  thcempcror 
Louis  I.,  on  a  campaign  Irrto  Brittany  in  834.  Subsequently 
he  WAS  banished  from  Pippin's  court  la  a  charge  ot  inciting  tlie 
king  against  his  father,  and  retired  to  Strasburg,  whero  he 
sought  to  regain  the  emperor's  favour  by  writing  a  poem  on  hit 
life  and  deeds.  About  Sjo  he  obtained  his  recall,  and  has  becB 
identified  with  Hermoldus,  who  appean  as  Pippin's  chancdloc 
in  838.  Ermoldus  was  a  cultured  man  with  a  luiowledge  of  the 
Letin  iraets,  and  his  poem,  I*  )umiirai  HludnUi  imperalvrU, 

has  some  historical  value.    It  coosisi 

with  the  life  and  exploits  of  Louis  (r 

wrote  two  poems  In  imitation  of  Ovid,  which  w 

M«  wn-Finn  ue  pobliAcd  lo  the  It 

—  -  (HanDver.  1816  l<A.);  by  J.  P.  Wane  in  tba 

— (  ros  mmi,  1844) ;  anjby  E.  DOmmlcr  in 

Coroliin',  Band  1  (Berlin,  rg8t-i»a4].    See 

IflfT  dm  HUmidun  Wtrik  da  Ctdicka  iti  ErmeUmM 

iburi,   iBrt};   W.  Wattenbach,   Dnlnldamdi   G— 

, .  BoDd  r  (Beriin,  r904) ;  and  A.  Potthast.  ^OUMkMS 

Imleriai,  pp.  43a-4ji  (Berlin,  tig6), 

BRHB.  the  name  of  a  river  and  two  lakes  In  (he  north-west  ot 
Itdand.  The  river  rise*  in  Lough  Gowna,  county  Longford, 
114  ft.  above  sea-tcvcl,  flows  north  through  Loogb  Ougbter 
with  a  serpcnrine  course  and  a  direction  generally  northwan^ 
and  (hen  broadens  into  the  Upper  Lough  Erne,  a  shaUan 
imgular  sheet  of  water  13  m.  long,  to  beset  with  isLindt  •■ 
to  present  the  appearance  oi  a  numbu  of  water-chamiela  ramify- 
ing through  the  land.  The  river  then  winds  past  (he  (own  of 
Ennlskillen  On  its  island,  and  eaters  Lough  Erne,  a  beautiful 
lake  neariy  iB  m-  long  and  5  m.  En  extreme  width,  containing 
many  islands,  but  leu  closely  covered  with  them  than  the  uppev 
knigfa.  One  of  them,  Deveuisb,  is  celebrated  for  its  antiquarian 
remains  (see  Enmiskillen).  The  river  then  nms  westward  to 
DonegalBay.formlngaflnefaliat  BallyahaniMn  Ij.t,).  Lough 
Erne  contains  trout  and  juke.  These  waters  admit  of  navigatioaa 
by  small  altuxre,  but  Gttle  trade  it  carried  on-    Tbe  ■«•  oi 
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tlie  Bne  basin,  which  indudei  a  vast  namber  of  small  toughs, 
is  about  1600  aq.  m.,  and  k'covers  pan  of  the  counties  Cavan, 
Longfozd,  Ldtrim,  Fermanagh  and  DonegaL  The  length  of 
the  Erne  valley  is  about  70  ^l 

ERNBST  I.  [Ekhst  Anton  Kabl  Ludwic),  duke  of  Saio- 
Goburg-Gotha  (i784-zg44),  was  the  son  of  Fkands,  duke  of 
Saxe'0>bufg-SaalfeId,  and  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  January 
1 784.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  (9th  of  Deeember  1806) 
the  duchy  of  Cobuig  was  occupied  by  Napoleon  as  conquered 
territory,  and  Ernest  did  not  come  into  his  inheritance  tiU  after 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  (July  1807).  Owing  to  the  part  he  had  played 
in  assisting  the  Pnusians  at  the  battle  of  Auerstftdt  he  continued 
out  of  favour  with  Napoleon,  and  he  threw  himadf  with  vigour 
into  the  war  of  liberation  against  the  Firench.  After  the  battle 
of  Leipcig  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  V.  army  corps  and 
reduced  Mains  by  blockade;  he  also  commanded  the  Saxon 
troops  during  the  campaign  of  181 5.  By  the  congress  of  Vienna 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  principality  of  Lichtenberg  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  received  a  slight  augmentation 
after  the  second  peace  of  Paris.  These  territories  he  sold  to 
Prussia  in  1834  In  i8a6,  in  the  dii^^skm  of  the  territories  of  the 
duchy  of  Saze^tha  which  followed  the  death  of  its  last  duke 
(February  1825),  he  received  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  ced&g  that  of 
SaalfeU  to  the  duke  of  Meiningen;  and  he  now  exchanged  his 
style  of  Ernest  III.  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfekl  for  that  of  Ernest 
I.  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  In  1 8a  i  he  had  given  a  constitution 
to  Coburg,  but  he  did  not  interfere  inth  the  traditional  system 
of  estates  at  Gotha.    He  died  on  the  99th  of  January  1844. 

Duke  Ernest,  who  was  not  only  a  good  soldier  and  keen 
sportsman,  but  an  enlightened  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
did  much  for  the  economic,  educational  and  constitutional 
'development  of  his  territories;  and  his  advke  always  carried 
great  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  other  German  sovereigns. 
It  was,  however,  for  the  splendid  international  position  attained 
by  the  house  of  Coburg  under  him  that  his  reign  is  chiefly  dls- 
tingubhed.  Hh  younger  brother  Leopold  (q.v.)  became  khig  of 
the  Belgians;  his  brother  Ferdinand  (b.  1785)  married  the 
wealthy  princess  Antoinette  von  Kohaiy  (1816)  and  was  the 
father  of  the  duchess  of  Nemours  and  of  the  future  King 
Ferdinand  of  PortugaL  Gf  his  sisters,  Antoinette  (1779-1824) 
married  Duke  Alexander  of  Wdrttembeig;  Juliana  [Alexandra 
Feodorovna]  (1781-1860)  married  the  Russian  cesarevich 
Constantino,  from  whom  she  was,  however,  divorced  in  ^820; 
and  Victoria  (1786-1861),  wife  of  Edward  Augnstua,  di^e  of 
Kent,  became  the  mother  of  Queen  Victoria.  Duke  Ernest  was 
twice  nuurried:  (i)  in  18x7  to  Louise,  daughter  of  Duke  Augustus 
of  Saxe-Gotha,  whom  he  finally  divorced  in  1826;  (2)  in  t8ji  to 
Maria,  daughter  of  Duke  Alexander  of  WOrttembog.  Of  his 
sons,  by  his  first  wife,  Ernest  succeeded  him  in  the  duttfay,  and 
Albert  married  Queen  Victoria. 

BRNI8T  n.»  dnke  of  Saxe-Coburg-€otha  (18)8-1895),  waa 
bom  at  Coburg  oa  the  2xst  of  June  x8i8,  being  the  eldest  son  of 
DukeEmest  £  He  enjoyed  a  varied  education;  he  studied  at 
the  university  of  Bonn  with  his  brother  Albert;  his  military 
training  he  received  in  the  Saxon  army.  The  widespread 
connexions  of  his  family  opened  to  him  many  courts  of  Europe, 
and  after  he  became  of  age  he  travelled  much.  The  position  of 
his  uncle  Leopold,  who  was  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  especially 
the  marriage  of  his  brother  Albert  to  the  queen  of  England,  his 
cousin,  gave  him  peculiar  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  political  problems  of  Europe.  In  1840-1841  he  under- 
took a.  journey  to  Spain  and  Portugal;  in  the  latter  country 
another  cousin,  Ferdinand,  was  king-coiisort.  In  1 844  he  succeeded 
bis  father.  I^  own  character  and  the  influence  of  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  made  him  one  of  the  most  Libera]  princes  in 
Germany^  He  was  able  to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
disputes  with  the  Coburg  estates.  He  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  the  revolution  of  1848  with  little  trouble,  for  he  antrdpated 
the  demands  of  the  people  of  Gotha  for  a  reform,  and  in  1852 
introduced  a  new  constitution  by  which  the  administration  of 
his  two  duchies  was  assimilated  in  many  points.  The  govern- 
ment U  Us  small  domlBions  did  not  afford  sufficient  scope  for 


hb  restksa  and  versatile  ambition;  Us  desiie  to  play  a  great 
part  in  German  aflaiis  was  probably  Increased  by  the  feeling 
that,  thou^  he  was  the  head  of  his  house,  he  was  to  some  extent 
overshadowed  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  which 
ruled  in  Belgium,  England  and  PortugaL  He  was  one  of  the 
foremost  supporters  of  every  attempt  madoto  reform  the  GemMm 
constitution  and  being  abmit  the  unity  <rf  Germany.  He  took 
a  wami  interest  in  the  prooeediagB  of  the  Frankfort  parliament, 
and  it  was  often  said,  probably  without  ireaaon,  that  he  hoped 
to  be  chosen  emperor  himself.  However  that  may  be,  he  stnu^ly 
.  urged  the  Ung  of  Prussia  to  accept  that  position  when  it  was 
offered  him  in  1849;  he  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  oona- 
plicated  negotiations  of  the  following  year,  and  it  was  at  Us 
suggestion  that  a  congress  of  princes  met  at  Beilin  in  liso.  He 
highly  valued  the  opportunities  which  this  and  limttar  ^«M^H"gtt 
gave  Urn  for  exercking  political  inflncnre,  and  he  would  have 
felt  most  at  home  as  a  member  of  a  permanent  council  of  the 
German  princes. 

Ambitious  also  of  militaiy  distiaciion,  and  sympathising  with 
the  risfaig  of  the  people  of  Schleswlg-Holstein  against  the  Danes 
in  1849,  Ernest  accepted  a  command  in  the  f^eral  army.  In 
the  engagement  of  Ediemfbide  in  Apdl  1849  the  troops  under  his 
orders  succeeded  in  capturing  two  Danish  frigates,  a  remarkable 
feat  of  which  he  was  justly  proud.  His  greatest  services  to 
Germany  were  performed  during  the  years  of  reaction  which 
followed;  idmost  alone  "among  die  German  princes  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  Liberal  and  National  ideab,  and  he  allowed  his 
dominions  to  be  used  as  an  asylum  by  the  writers  and  politidanB 
who  had  to  leave  Prussia  and  Saxony.  The  reactionary  parties 
lodced  on  him  with  great  suspicion,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
be  formed  a  friendsJiip  with  Gustav  FVeytag,  the  celebrated 
novefot,  whom  he  proteaed  when  the  Prussian  government 
demanded  his  arrest.  His  connexion  with  the  E^lish  court 
gave  him  A  position  of  much  influence,  but  no  one  was  more 
purely  German  i&  his  feelings  and  opinions.  The  marriage  of 
'  his  niece  Victoria  with  Frederick,  the  heir  to  the  Prussian  throne, 
strengthened  his  connexion  with  Prussia,  but  caused  the  Coo- 
servadve  party  to  look  with  increased  suspicion  on  the  Coburg 
influence.  He  was  the  first  German  prince  to  visit  Napoleon  UL, 
and  was  present  when  Grsini  made  his  celebrated  attempt  on 
the  emperor's  life.  After  x86o  he  became  the  cUef  patron  and 
protector  of  the  Natumd  Verein;  he  encouraged  the  newly-fonned 
rifle  clubs,  andnotwithstandingthestxongdisapproval  of  his  f  dlow- 
monarcfas,  allowed  his  court  to  become  the  centre  of  the  rising 
national  agitation.  Still  a  wann  adherent  of  Pnissia,  in  x86a 
he  set  an  example  to  the  other  princes  by  voluntarily  making 
an  agreement  by  wUch  his  troops  were  pUoed  in  war  under  the 
command  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  Like  all  the  other  NationalisU, 
he  was  mttch  embarrassed  by  the  policy  of  Bismarck,  and  the 
democratic  opinions  of  the  Coburg  court,  wUch  were  shared 
by  the  crown  prince  Ftederick,  were  a  serious  embarrassment  ta 
that  minister.  The  opposition  became  more  accentuated  v4ien 
the  duke  allowed  his  dominions  to  be  used  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  agitation  in  favour  of  Frederick,  duke  of  Augustenbtng, 
who  claimed  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  it  was 
at  this  time  that  Bismarck  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if 
Frederick  the  Great  had  been  idive  the  duke  would  havebeen  in 
the  fortress  of  Spandan.  In  1863  he  was  present  at  the  PHrstenlag 
in  Frankfort,  and  from  this  time  was  in  more  Sequent  communica- 
tion with  the  Austrian  court,  irhen  his  cousin  Alexander,  Count 
Mensdorff,  was  minister.  However,  when  war  broke  out  in  1866^ 
he  at  once  placed  his  troops  at  the  disposition  of  Prussia; 
BismardL  had  in  an  important  letter  explained  to  Urn  his  poBcy 
and  tactics.  He  was  penonafiy  concerned  In  one  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  the  war;  for  the  Hanoverian  army,  in  its 
attempt  to  mardi  south  and  join  the  Bavarians,  had  to  pass 
throu^  Thnringia,  and  the  battle  of  Langensalza  was  fought 
in  the  fanmecfiate  neighbourhood  of  Gotha.  His  troops  took; 
part  in  the  battle,  wUcfa  ended  In  the  rout  of  the  Prussians^ 
the  duke,  who  was  not  present  during  the  fight,  in  vain  attempt^ 
ing  to  stop  it.  He  bore  an  important  shkre  in  the  nagotiations 
before  «nd  after  the  batUe,  and  Us  sction  at  tUs  time  kaa  bectt 
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thb  sttl^lect  of  much  controversy,  for  it  w&s  suQ^ted  th&t  while 
he  offered  to  mediate  he  really  acted  as  a  partisan  of  Prussia. 
For  his  services  to  Prussia  he  received  as  a  present  the  forest 
of  Schmalkalden.  He  was  with  the  Prussian  headquarters  in, 
Bohemia  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war. 

With  the  year  x866  the  pditical  r^  which  Ernest  had  played 
ended.  The  result  was  perhaps  not  quite  equal  to  his  expecta^ 
tions,  but  it  must  be  remembored  how  difficult  was  the  position 
of  the  minor  German  princes;  and  he  quoted  with  great  satis- 
faction the  words  used  in  187^  by  the  emperor  William  at 
Versailles,  that "  to  him  in  no  small  degree  was  due  the  establish- 
mmt  of  the  empire."  He  was  a  man  of  varied  tastes,  a  good 
musidaxfc— he  composed  several  operas  and  songs*-flU)d  a  keen 
sportsman,  a  quality  in  which  he  differed  from  his  brother. 
Notwithstanding  his  Liberalism,  he  had  a  great  regard  for  the 
dignity  of  his  rank  and  family,  and  in  his  support  of  constitutional 
^vemment  would  never  have  sacrificed  the  essential  prerogatives 
ol  sovereignty.  He  died  at  Rcinhardsbrunn  on  the  22nd  of 
August  1893.  In  184a  the  duke  married  Alexandrine,  daughter 
of  the  grandduke  of  Baden;  there  were  no  children  by  this 
marriage  and  the  succession  to  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha  passed 
therefore  to  the  children  of  his  younger  brother  Albert.  By 
Albert's  marriage  contraa  the  duchy  could  not  be  held  together 
with  the  English  crown;  thus  his  eldest  son,  aftem^urds  Edward 
VU.,  was  passed  over  and  k  came  to  his  second  son,  Alfred, 
duke  of  Edinburgh  (1844-1900).  When  Alfred  died  without 
sons  in  July  1900  the  succ^on  to  the  duchy  passed  to  a  younger 
brother  Arthur,  duke  of  Connaught;  but  the  duke  and  his  son, 
Arthiur,  passed  on  their  claim  to  Charks  Edward,  duke  of  Albany 
(b.  X884),  who  became  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  in  succession 
to  his  uncle  Alfred.  In  1905  Charks  Edward  married  Victoria 
Adelaide  (b.  1885),  princess  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  by  whom  he 
las  a  son  John  Leopold  (b.  1906). 

Duke  Ernest  was  something  of  a  writer.  He  brought  out  an 
account  of  the  travels  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  which  he  undertook 
in  1862  as  Reise  des  Henogs  Ernst  von  Sacksm-KoburgrColka 
nock  AgypUn  (Leif^ig,  1864);  and  he  published  his  memoirs* 
Aus  meincm  Lcben  und  aus  meiner  Zeil  (Berlin,  x887-*t889>. 
This  work  is  in  three  volumes  and  contains  much  valuable 
information  oa  a  mpst  critical  period  of  German  history;  there 
is  an  English  translation  by  P.  Androae  (1888-1890). 

Sec  also  Sir  T.  Martin,  UJe  of  H.R.H.  Ote  Prince  Consort  (1875- 
1880);  Hon.  C.  Grey,  Early  Years  of  Itu  Prince  Consort  (1867);  A. 
Ohom,  Herzoe  Ernst  11.,  ein  LebenshOd  (Leipzig,  1894);  and  E. 
Tempeltey,  Henog  Ernst  von  Koburg  md  das  Jahr  j8o6  (Berlin, 
1898).  0.  W.  He.) 

ERNEST  AUGUSTUS  (1771-1851),  king  of  Hanover  and  duke 
of  Cumberhuid,  fifth  son  ot  the  English  king  George  UI.,  was 
bom  at  Kew  on  the  5th  (^  June  1771.  Having  studied  at  the 
university  of  cidttingen,  he  entered  the  Hanoverian  army,  serving 
as  a  Idulerof  cavalry  when  war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  1793,  and  winning  a  reputation  for  bravery. 
He  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  at  the  battle  of  Toumai  in  May  x  794> 
and  when  Hanover  withdrew  from  the  war  in  1795  he  retunied 
to  England,  hieing  made  lieutenant-general  in  the  British  army 
in  1799.  In  the  same  year  he  was  created  duke  of  Ciunberland 
and  Teviotdale  and  gmnted  an  allowance  of  £1 3,000  a  year,  after 
wfaieh  he  held  several  lucrative  military  positions  in  England, 
and  b^an  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  to 
take  part  an  politicsl  life.  A  stanch  Tory,  the  duke  objected  to 
all  propMSls  of  reform,  especially  to  the  granting  of  any  relief 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  anid  had  great  influence  with  his  brother 
the  prince  regent,af  terwardt  King  George  IV., in  addition  to  being 
often  consulted  by  the  Tory  leaders.  In  18x0  he  was  severely 
injured  by  an  assassin,  probably  his  valet  Sellis,  who  was  found 
dead;  and  subaoquent^  two  meh  were  imprisoned  for  asserting 
that  the  duke  had  murdered  his  valet.  Recovering  from  his 
wounds,  Cumberland  again  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war;  and 
having  been  made  a  British  field-marshal,  was  in  command  of  the 
Hanoverian  axxny  during  the  campaigns  of  18x3  and  x8x4,  being 
present,  akhou^  not  in  action,  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  In 
May  18x5  Ernest  married  his  cousin,  Frederica  (X778-X841), 
daugl^et  of  Charles  U.  duke  of  Mecklenburg-StrdiU  and  widow 


of  Frederick,  prince  ol  Sobns^BrftunfelB,  a  union  which  wm 
very  repugnant  to  his  mother  Queen  Chariotte,  and  was  disliked 
in  Eni^d,  where  the  duke's  strong  Toryism  had  made  him 
unpopular.  Parliament  refused  to  increase  his  allowance  from 
£x8,ooo^  to  which  it  had  been  raised  in  1804,  to  £24,000  a  year, 
and  indignant  at  the  treatment  he  received  the  duke  spent  aome 
years  in  Berlin.  Returning  to  England  after  the  accession  of 
George  IV.  in  i8ao,  his  political  power  was  sgain  considerable, 
while  deaths  in  the  royal  family  made  it  likely  tint  he  would 
succeed  to  the  throne.  Although  his  personal  influence  with  the 
sovereign  ceased  up<Mi  the  death  of  George  IV.  in  1830,  the  duke 
continued  to  oppose  all  measures  for  the  extension  of  dvil  and 
religious  liberty,  including  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832;  and  hia 
unpopularity  was  augmented  by  suspicions  that  he  Imd  favoured 
the  formation  of  Orange  lodges  in  the  army.  When  William  IV. 
died  in  June  X837,  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  were 
separated;  and  Ernest,  as  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the  late  king, 
became  king  of  Hanover.  At  once  cancelling  the  constitution 
which  William  had  given  to  his  kingdom  in  1833,  he  acted  as  an 
absolute  monarch,  and  the  constitution  which  he  sanctioned  in 
X840  was  permeated  with  his  own  illiberal  ideas.-  In  German 
politics  he  was  vigilant  and  active,  and  mindful  of  the  material 
interests  of  his  country.  His  reign,  however,  was  a  stormy  one, 
and  serious  trouble  between  king  and  people  had  arisen  when 
he  died  at  Hcnenhausen  on  the  i8th  of  Noyembor  X85X  (see 
HANOVEit:  History),  In  spite  of  his  arbitrary  rule  and  his 
reactionary  ideas  the  king  was  popular  among  his  sid>}ccts, 
and  his  statue  in  Hanover  bears  the  words  *^Dem  Landes  Vattr 
sem  treiUs  Volk,'*  Ernest,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
ablest  of  the  sons  of  George  III.,  left  an  only  child,  George,  who 
succeeded  him  as  king  of  Hanover. 

See  C.  A.  WUkiason.  Remimiscent9s  of  the  Court  <md  Thm^s  of 
Kit$g  Ernest  of  Hanopor  (London.  1886);  von  Malortie,  K6nsg 
£nuf  August  (Hanover,  1861);  and  the  various  histories  <»  Great 
Britain  and  Hanover  for  the  period. 

BRllESTI,J0HANNAUGUST(x7O7-x78x),  German  theologiaa 
and  philologist,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  August  17^7,  at  Tennstidt 
in  Thuringia,  of  which  place  his  father  was  pastor,  besides  beins 
superintend^t  of  the  electoral  dioceses  of  Thuxingia,.Salx  and 
Sangerhauscn.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  the  cde* 
brated  Saxon  cloister  school  of  Pforta  (Schulpforta).    At  twenty 
he  entered  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  and  studi^l  afterwards 
at  the  univMsity  of  Leipzig*    In  1730  he  was  made  master  ia 
the  faculty  of  phikwophy.    In  the  following  year  he  accepted  the 
office  of  conrector  in  the  Thomas  school  of  Ldpcig,  <i  wfaick 
J.  M.  (ksner  was  then  rector,  an  office  to  which  Emesti  succeeded 
in  1734.    He  was,  in  X742,  named  professor  eslroordittarisu 
of  ancient  literature  in  the  imiversity  Gi  Leip4ig,  and  in  1756 
professor  ordinarius  of  rhetoric    In  the  same  year  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology,  and  in  X7S9  was  appointed 
professor  crdinarius  in  the  faculty  of  theology.    Through  his 
learning  and  his  manner  of  discussion,  he  co-operated  with  S.  J. 
Baumgarten  of  Halle  (x7o6'X7S7).  in  disengaging  the  current 
dogmatk  theology  from  its  many  scholastic  and  mystical  ex- 
criEscences,  and  thus  paved  a  way  for  a  revolution  in  theology. 
He  died,  after  a  short  illnesst  in  his  seventy-sitth  year,  on  tlie 
itth  of  September  178X. 

It  is  perhaps  as  much  from  the  impulse  which  Eme^  gave  to 
sacred  and  profane  criticism  in  (jennany,  as  from  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  his  own  works  in  either  department,  that  he  must 
derive  his  reputation  as  a  philologist  or  theologian.    With  J.  S. 
Semler  he  co-operated  in  the  revolution  of  Lutheran  theology* 
and  in  conjunction  with  Gesner  he  instituted  a  new  school  ixx 
ancient  literature.    He  detected  grammatical  niceties  in  T^t^n^ 
in  regard  to  the  consecution  of  tenses  which  had  csosped  precedip^ 
critics.    His  canons  are,  however,  not  without  exceptions.    As 
an  editor  of  the  Greek  dasdcs,  Emesti  hardly  deserves  to  be 
named  beside  his  Dutch  contemporaries,  Tiberius  HemaCeriuiis 
(1685-1766),  L.  C.  Valckenaer  (i7iS-i78s>i  IHvid  Ruhnken 
(X7a3*i798),  or  his  colleague  J.  J.  Reiske  (17x6-1774).     The 
higher  criticism  was  not  even  attempted  by  EmestL    But  to  hin 
and  to  Gesner  is  due  the  credit  ci  having  fonned*  by  dfactpline 
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$ttd  by  example,  pkiloloc^ts  greater  than  themBelvea^  and  of 
having  kindled  the  national  enthusiasm  for 'ancient  learning. 
It  is  chiefly  in  hermeneutics  that  Emesti  has  any  claim  to 
eminence  as  a  theologian.  Bat  here  his  merits  are  distinguishedi 
and»  at  the  period  when  his  J nslUuUo  Inter preUs  N.  T,  was  pub- 
lished (1761),  alnsost  peculiar  to  himseU.  In  it  we  find  the 
principles  of  a  general  interpretation,  formed  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  particular  philosophy,  but  cOmisting  of  observations 
and  rules  which,  though  already  enunciated,  and  applied  in  the 
criticism  of  the  profane  wrhets,  had  never  rigorously  been 
employed  in  bibliad  exegesis.  He  was,  in  iact,  the  founder  of  the 
grammatico-historica]  school.  He  admits  in  the  sacred  writings 
as  in  the  classics  only  one  acceptation,  and  that  the  grammatical, 
convertible  into  and  the  same  with  the  logkal  and  historical. 
Consequently  he  ccnsiues  the  opinion  of  these  who  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  refer  everything' to  the  fllumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  that  of  others  who,  disregardfflg  all 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  would  sexplain  words  by  things. 
The  "  analogy  of  faith,"  as  a  rule  of  interpretation,  he  greatly 
Umits,  and  teaches  that  it  can  never  affovd  of  itself  the  exphuia- 
tion  of  worcb,  but  only  detomine  the  choice  am<mg  thdr  possible 
meanings.  At  the  same  time  he  seems  unconscious  of  any  incoo- 
sistency  between  the  doctrine  of  the  inapiratio&  of  the  Bible  as 
usually  received  and  his  principles  of  hwmeneutics. 

Among  his  works  the  more  imfwrtant  are: — I.  In  classical 
literature:  Iniiia  doctrinae  Solidioris  (1736),  many  subsequent 
editions;  Initia  rhelorica  (1730);  editions,  mostly  annotated,  of 
Xcnophon'ft  MemorahUia  (iV37)t  Cicero  (1737-1739),  Suetonius 
(1748),  Tacitus  (1752),  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  (1754).  Homer 
(1759^1764),  Callimachus  (1761),  Polybius  {\t^*  as  wdl  as  of  the 
Quaestura  of  Corradus,  the  Greek  lexicon  ol  Hedericus,  and  the 
Bibliolheca  Laiina  of  Fabrictus  (unfinished^ :  Archaeologia  liUeraria 
(1768),  ncvand  improved  edition  by  Martini  (1790) ;  HorattusTursd- 
KnuB  De  particmlis  (176^).  il.  In  sacred  literature:  AnHmuraUnius 
she  ctnSutatic  disputationis  Muratorianae  de  reims  lUwgicis  (1755" 
■758);   Netu  theologische  Bibliotkek,  vols.  i.  to  x.   (i76o-i7<^}: 
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InstUuiio  interpretis  Nov.  Test.  (3rd  ed.,  I77S) ;  Neveste  thtolonsi 
BiUiothek,  vols.  i.  to  x.  (1771-1775).  Besides  these,  he  published 
more  than  a  hundred  smattn'  works,  many  of  which  have  been  col- 
lected in  the  three  following  publications  :-^paacii/a  oratoria 
(1762,  2nd  ed.,  1767);  Opuscuia  philologica  et  critica  (1764.  2nd  ed., 
1776);  Opuscule  iheologica  (1773).  See  Herzog-Hauck,  Real- 
tncyUopadie;  J,  E.  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Class.  Schd.  iii.  (1908). 

ERNBSTI,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAR  OOTTUBB  (1756-1802), 
German  classical  scholar,  was  born  at  Amstadt,  Thuringia,  and 
studied  under  his  uncle,  J.  A.  Emesti,  at  the  university  of  Ldpzig. 
On  the  5th  of  June,  1782,  he  was  made  supplementary  professor 
of  philosophy  at  his  own  university;  find  on  the  death  of  his 
cousin  August  Wilhelm   in   i8oz   he  was  for  five    months 

professor  of  rhetoric.    He  died  on  the  5th  of  June  of  the  following 

year. 

His  principal  works  are: — Editions  of  Aesop^s  Fahulae  (I781);  of 
the  Clossae  sacrae  of  Hesychius  (1785)  and  Suidas  and  Pkavorinus 
(1786);  and  of  Silius  Ilahcns  i'lintca  (1791-1792);  Lexicon  Techno- 
logiae  Craecorum  rkcloricae  (1795);  Lextcon  technUogjiae  Latinomm 
rheloricae  (1797),  and  Cicero's  Ceist  und  Kunst  (1799-1802). 

ERNST.  HBINRICH  WILHBUft  (1814-1865),  (German  vioUnist 
and  composer,  was  born  at  Briinn,  in  Moravia,  in  181 4.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Vienna,  studying  the  violin 
under  Joseph  Bdhm  and  Joseph  Mayseder,  and  composition 
under  Ignaz  von  Seyfried.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  made  a 
concert  tour  in  south  Germany,  which  established  his  reputation 
as  a  violinist  of  the  highest  promise.  In  1832  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  Hved  for  several  years.  During  this  period  he  formed 
mn  intimacy  with  Stephen  Heller,  which  resulted  in  their  charming 
joint  compositions — the  Pensies  fugitives  for  piano  and  violin. 
In- 1843  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  London.  The  impression  which 
he  then  made  as  a  violinist  was  more  than  confirmed  in  the  foUow- 
ing  year,  when  his  rare  powers  were  recc^nized  by  the  musical 
public.  Thenceforward  he  visited  Engkind  nearly  every  year, 
until  his  health  broke  down  owing  to  long-continued  neuralgia 
of  a  most  severe  kind.  The  last  seven  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  retirement,  chiefly  at  Nice,  where  he  died  on  the  8th  of  October 
1865.  Aa  a  violinist  Ernst  was  distinguished  by  his  almost 
unrivaBed  executive  power,  k>ftiness  of  conception,  and  intensely 
pamionate  txpresaioa.  As  a  composer  he  wrote  chiefly  for  his. 
ax.  II 
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own  instrumenti  and  his  BUgi4  and  OieUo  JPank^ia  rank  among 
the  most  treasured  w(»ks  for  the  violin. 

ERODE,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Coimbatore  district 
ol  Madias,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cauvery, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  railway  girder  bridge  of  22  spans. 
Pop.  (xQoi)  15,529.  Here  the  South  Indian  railway  joins  the 
South-Westem  iLaeof  the  Madras  railway,  243  m.  from  Madras. 
There  are  exports-  of  cotton  and  saltpetre;  ahd  the  town  has 
a  steam  cotton  press. 

BROSf  a  minor  planet  discovered  by  Witt  at  Berlin  on  the  14th 
of  August  1898,  and,  so  far  as  yet  known,  unique  in  that  its 
perihdion  lies  far  within  the  orbit  of  Mars. 

BROS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of  love.  He  is  not 
mentioned  in  Homer;  in  Hesiod  (Tkeog.  120)  be  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  the  most  beautiful  of  thoi  gods,  whose  power  neither 
gods  nor  men  can  resist.  He  ^lao  evolves  order  and  harmony 
out  of  Chaos  by  uniting  the  separated  dements.  This  cosmic 
Xros,  who  in  Orphic  cosmogony  ^rang  from  the  worid-egg 
which  Chronos,  or  Time,  laid  in  the  bosom  of  Chaos,  and  which  is 
the  origmr  of  all  created  beings^  degenerated  in  kiter  mythc^ogy 
into  the  capricious  god  of  sonial  passion,  the  son  of  Aphrodite 
and  Zeus,  Ares  or  Hermes.  He  is  commonly  represented  as 
a  mischievous  boy,  the  toqnentor  of  gods  and  men,  even  his 
own  mother  not  being  proof  against  his  attacks,  tiis  brother  is 
Anteros,  the  god  of  mutual  love,  who  punishes  thpse  who  do  not 
return  the  love  of  others,  without  which  Eros  could  not  thrive; 
he  is  Bometimea  described  as  the  opponent  of  Eros.  The  chieC 
aasociateB  of  Ecoa  are  Pothos  and  Himeros  (Longing  and  Desire), 
Peitho  (Persuasion),  the  Muses  and  the  Graces;  he  himself 
iain  constant  attendance  on  Aphrodite.  Later  writers  (Euripides 
being  the  first)  assumed  the  existence  of  a  number  of  Erotes  (like 
the  Roman  Amores  and  Cupidines)  with  similar  attributes. 
Acou'ding  to  the  philosophers,  Eros  was  not  only  the  ^>d  ol 
sexual  love^  but  aho  of  the  loyal  and  devoted  friendship  of  men; 
hence  the  Theban  "  Sacred  Band  "  was  devoted  to  him,  and  the 
Cretans  and  Spartans  offered  sacrifice  to  him  before  going  into 
battle  (Athenaeus  xiii.  p.  561).  In  Alexandrian  poetry  Eros  is 
at  one  tinae  the  powerful  god  who  conquers  all,  at  another  the 
elfish  god  of  love.  For  the  Roman  adaptation  of  Eros  see  Cupid, 
and  for  the  later  legend  of  Cupid  and  Payche  see  Psyche. 

In  art  Eros  is  represented  as  a  beautifid  youth  or  a  winded 
child.  His  attributes  are  the  bow  and  arrows  and  a  burmng 
torch.  The  rose,  the  hare,  the  cock  and  the  goat  are  frequently 
associated  with  Um.  The  most  celebrated  statue  of  him  was  at 
Thespiae,  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  Other  famous  representations 
are  the  Vatican  torso  and  Eros  trying  his  bow  (in  the  CapitoUne 

museum). 

See  J.  E.  Harrison,  Proletpmena  to  ike  Study  of  Creek  Religion 
(1903);  O.  F.  Schumann,  De  Cupidine  Cosmogonico  (1852);  E. 
Gerhard.  Uber  den  Gott  Eros  (1850);  artkries  in  Koscher's  Lexikim 
der  Mytkoloeie,  Darembeig  and  ^gUo's  Dictionnttire  dss  orUiqmUet 
and  Pauly-Wisaowa's  ReaJencyclopddie. 

ERPENIUS  (original  name  van  Erpe),  THOMAS  (1584-1624), 
Dutch  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  (^rcum,  in  Holland,  on  the  nth 
of  September  1584.  After  completing  his  early  education  at 
Leiden,  he  entered  the  university  of  that  city,  and  in  1608  tooK 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  By  the  advice  of  Scaliger  he  studied 
Oriental  languages  whilst,  taking  his  course  of  theology.  He 
afterwards  travdled  in  England,  France,  Italy  and  Germany, 
forming  connexions  with  learned  men,  and  avaiUng  himself  of  the 
information  which  they  communicated.  During  his  slay  at  Paris 
hecontractedafriendship  with  Casaubon,  which  lasted  during  his 
life,  and  also  took  lessons  in  Arabic  from  an  Egyptian,  Joseph 
Barbatus,  otherwise  called  Abu-dakni.  At  Venice  he  perfected 
himself  in  the  Turkish,  Persic  and  Ethiopic  languages.  After  a 
long  absence,  Erpenius  returned  to  his  own  country  in  16^2,  and 
on  the  zoth  of  February  1613  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Arabic  and  other  Oriental  languages,  Hebrew  excepted,  in  the 
university  of  Leiden.  Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Leiden, 
animated  by  the  example  of  Savary  de  Braves,  who  had  estab- 
lished an  Arabic  press  at  Paris  at  his  own  charge,  he  caused  new 
AralHC  characters  to  be  cut  at  a  great  expense,  and  erected  a  press 
inbiaownlioufe.    In  1619  the  curator  of  the  university  of  Leiden 

ta 
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fnstitiited  a  second  chair  of  Hebrew  in  Ms  favour.  In  1690  he 
was  9ent  by  the  States  of  Holland  to  induce  Pierre  Dumoulin 
or  Andr6  Rivet  to  settle  in  that  country;  and  after  a  second 
journey  he  was  successful  in  inducing  Rivet  to  comfdy  with  their 
request.  Some  time  after  the  return  of  Brpenius,  the  states 
appointed  him  their  interpreter;  and  in  this  capacity  he  had  the 
duty  imposed  upon  him  of  translating  and  replying  to  the  different 
letters  of  the  Moslem  princes  of  Asia  and  Africa.  His  reputation 
had  now  spread  throughout  all  Europe,  and-  several  princes, 
the  kings  of  England  and  Spain,  and  the  archbish<^  of  SevUle 
made  him  the  most  flattering  offers;  but  he  constantly  refused 
to  leave  his  native  country.  He  was  preparing  an  edition  of  the 
Koran  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  and  was  projecting 
an  Oriental  library,  when  he  died  prematurely  on  the  13th  of 
November  1624. 

B  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  \ub*  GrawimaUea  AnMcth 
aUished  oripnally  in  1613  and  often  reprinted;  Rudimenta 
ugtuu  Arabtcae  (1620);  Grammatica  Ettraea  generalis  (1621); 
Crammatka  Chaldatca  el  Syria  (1628) ;  and  an  edition  of  Elmacin's 
History  of  the  Saracens. 

BRROIiL  (or  Ersol),  FRANCIS  HAT,  gra  Eakl  of  (d.  1631), 
Scottish  nobleman,  was  the  son  of  Andrew,  8th  earl,  and  of 
Lady  Jean  Hay,  daughter  of  William,  6th  earl.    The  dale  of 
his  birth  is  unrecorded,  but  he  succeeded  to  the  earidom 
(cr.  1453)  in  1585,  was  eariy  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  as  the  associate  of  Huntly  joined  in  the  Spanish  conspiradea 
against  the  throne  of  Elizabeth.    A  letter  written  by  hfan, 
declaring  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Spain,  having  been  ixAet^ 
cepted  and  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  James  in  February  4589,  he 
was  declared  a  rebel  by  the  council.    He  engaged  with  Huntly 
and  Crawford  in  a  rebellion  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  btit  tlMfar 
forces  surrendered  at  Aberdeen  on  the  arrival  of  the  king  in 
April;  and  in  July  ErroU  gave  himself  up  to  James,  who  leniently 
refrained  from  exacting  any  penalty.    In  September  of  the  same 
year  he  entered  into  a  persoiial  bond  with  Huntly  for  mutual 
assbtance;  and  in  1590  displeased  the  king  by  marrying,  in 
spite  of  his  prohibition.  Lady  Elizabeth  Dou|^,  daughter  of 
^e  eail  of  Morton.    He  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  com- 
pHcity  in  the  attempt  made  by  Gray  and  Bothwell  to  surprise 
the  Idng  at  Falkland  in  Jtme  1592;  and  thou|^  he  obtained 
his  release,  he  was  a^dn  proclaimed  a  rebel  on  account  of  the 
discovery  of  his  signatuit  to  two  of  the  **  Spanish  Blanks," 
ynwritten  sheets  subscribed  with  the  luunes  of  the  ddef  con- 
spirators in  a  plot  for  a  Spanish  invasion  of  Scotland,  to  be  filled 
up  later  with  the  terms  <^  the  projected  treaty.    After  a  failure 
to  apprehend  him  in  Mardi  1593,  Erroll  and  his  companions 
were  sentenced  to  abjure  Romanism  or  leave  the  kingdom;  and 
on  their  non*compUance  were  in  1594  declared  traitors.    On  the 
3rd  of  October  they  defeated  at  Gknlivet  a  force  sent  against 
them  under  Arg)dl;  though  Erroll  himself  was  severely  wounded, 
and  SiiAis  Cutle,  his  seat,  razed  to  the  ground.    The  rebel  lords 
left  Scotland  in  1595,  and  Erroll,  on  report  of  his  further  con- 
spirades  abroad,  was  arrested  by  the  states  of  Zealand,  but  was 
afterwards  allowed  to  escape.    Ke  returned  to  Scotland  secretly 
in  1596,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  1597  abjured  Romanism  and 
made  his  peace  with  the  Kirk.    He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
king,  and  in  1602  was  appointed  a  commisnoner  to  negotiate  the 
union  with  England.    His  relations  with  the  Khrk,  however,  were 
not  so  amicable.    The  reality  of  his  conversion  was  disputed, 
and  on  the  aist  of  May  x6o8  he  was  confined  to  the  dty  of  Perth 
*'  for  the  better  resolution  of  his  doubts,"  bdng  subsequently 
declared  an  obstinate  **  papist,"  excommunicated,  deprived  of 
his  estate,  and  imprisoned  at  Dumbarton;  and  after  some 
further  vacillation  was  final^  released  in  May  1611.    Lord 
ErroD  died  on  the  i6th  of  July  1631,  and  was  buried  in  the  chureh 
of  Slains.    He  married  (i)  Anne,  daugjiter  of  John,  4th  eari  of 
AthoU;  (3)  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  regent  Murray;  and  (3) 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William,  6th  eari  of  Morton.    By  Us 
third  wife  he  had  several  children,  of  whom  ha  eldest  son, 
William,  succeeded  him.    The  dispute  which  began  in  his 
lifetime  concerning  the  hereditary  office  of  lord  high  Constable 
between  the  families  of  Erroll  and  of  the  Earl  Marischal  was 
settled  finally  in  favour  of  the  former;  thus  establishing  the  1 


precedtnce  cnj<qred  hgr  the  earis  of  EnoUiiaxt  after  the  rayal 
family  over  all  other  subjecu  in  Scotland. 


See  The  EnoU  Papers  (Spakliiig  Club  MiKellany.  voL  iL  211); 
Andrew  Lang,  Hist,  of  ScotlaiuLy<A.  ii.;  Hist.  ktSS.  Comm.  MSS. 
of  Earl  of  Mar  and  KeUie;  D.  Caldcrwood's  Hist,  of  the  Chitrch  of 


Scotland',  John  Spaldtng's  Memorials  (Spaldrng  Qub.  1850); 
ColUctod  Essays  of  T.  G.  Law.  ed.  by  P.  H.  Bcown  (1904):  Ttmjm 
aHdPtot,byhLA.S.  Hume  (1901). 

BRROR  (Lat  errors  from  erraret  to  wander,  to  err),  a  mistake* 
a  departure  or  deviation*  from  what  is  true,  exact  or  ri^t  For 
the  legal  process  by  which  a  judgment  could  be  reversed  on  the 
ground  of  error,  known  aa  a  **  writ  of  error,"  see  Wait  and 
Appeal.  Hie  words  "  enor  excepted  "  or  "  errors  and  omissions 
excepted  "  (contracted  to  "  E.E."  "  £.  &  O.E."),  are  frequently 
placed  at  the  endxrf  a  statement  of  account  or  an  invoice,  so  tlwt 
the  accounting  party  amy  reserve  the  right  to  correct  any  errors 
or  omissions  wliich  may  be  subsequently  discovered,  or  make 
farther  claims  in  respect  of  them.  In  mathematics,  "  error  '* 
is  the  deviation  of  an  observed  or  cakulated  quantity  from  iu 
true  value.  The  calculus  of  enors  leads  to  the  formulation  of 
the  "  law  of  enor,"  which  is  an  analytical  expression  of  the 
most  probably  true  vahie  of  a  series  of  discordant  values  (see 

PaOBABIUTY). 

BBWH,  JOHANN  AAMUIL  (1766-1828),  the  founder  of 
German  bibliognpliy,  was  bom  at  Groaaglogatt,  in  Sfleaia,  on 
the  23rd  of  June  1766.    In  1785  he  entered  the  university  off 
Halle  with  the  view  of  studying  theology;  but  soon  his  iiiiole 
attention   became   engn»sed    by   history,   bibliography    and 
geography.    At  Halle  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  J.  £.  Fabri, 
professor  of  geography;  and  when  the  latter  was  made  professor 
of  history  and  statistics  at  Jena,  Ersch  accompanied  hhn  thither, 
and  aided  him  in  the  preparation  of  several  works.    In  1788  he 
pablished  the  Veneichnis  aiUr  atumynUschen  Schriften,  as  n 
supplement  to  the  4th  edition  of  Meusel's  GdekrUs  DetOscldcnd. 
The  researches  required  for  this  work  suggested  to  him  the 
preparation  of  a  Repertorium  Uher  die  aUgemeinen  deutsckem 
JownaU  umd  andora  paiodische  SammlmsgfimfUr  Erdbesckreibtmg^ 
GesdriehtOt  and  die  damU  venoand$em  Wissenschaften  (Lemgo, 
1790-1792).    Tie  fame  which  tl^  publication  acquired  him  led 
to  his  being  engaged  by  SchUt2  and  Hufeland  to  prepare  an 
AUgemeines  Repertorium  dor  Liter atw,  published  in  8  vob. 
(Jena  and^  Wdmar,  1 793-1809),  which  condensed  the  literary 
productions  of  15  yei&rs  (1785-1800),  and  induded  an  account 
not  merdy  of  the  books  published  during  that  period,  but  also 
of  articles  in  periodicals  and  magazines,  and  even  of  the  critidsms 
to  which  each  book  had  been  subjected.    While  engaged  in  this 
great  work  he  also  projected  JLa  France  tittiraire,  which  was 
published  at  Hamburg  in  5  vols.,  from  1797  to  1806.    In  1795 
he  went  to  Hamburg  to  edit  the  Neue  Hamburger  Zeilumg, 
founded  by  Victor  Klopstock,  brother  of  the  poet,  but  returned 
in  1800  to  Jena  to  take  active  part  in  the  AUgemeiue  Literaimr^ 
Meitung.    He  also  obtained  in  the  same  year  the  office  of  librarian 
in  the  university,  and  in  1802  was  made  professor  of  philosophy. 
In  1803  he  accepted  the  chair  of  geography  and  statistics  at 
Halle,  and  in  1808  was  made  prindpal  librarian.    He  here 
projected  a  Handbmk  der  deutschen  IMeratur  seit  der  Mitie  dLts 
18.  Jakrk.  his  ouf  die  neuesk  Zeii  (Leipzig,  i8x  2-1814)  and,  nlons 
with  Johann  Gottfried  Gruber  (q.v.),  the  AUgemeine  Encyklopsdt* 
der  Wissenschaften  and  K-Bnste  (Leiprig,  x8i8  ffg.)  whk^  be 
continued  as  far  as  the  21st  volume.    The  accuracy  and  thorou^H> 
ness  of  this  monumental  encyclopaedia  make  it  still  an  indis- 
pensable book  of  reference.    Ersch  died  at  Halle  on  the  16th  of 
January  1828. 

BRSKnre,  BBBNEZBR  (1680-1754),  Scottish  divine,  tlie 
chief  founder  of  the  Secession  Church  (formed  of  dissenters  f  roan 
the  Church  of  Scotland),  was  bom  on  the  22nd  of  June  i< 
most  probably  at  Dryburgh,  Berwickshire.  His  father, 
Erskine,  who  was  at  one  time  minister  at  Comhill,  Durhana, 
ejected  in  1662  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and,  after  suflerinc 
some  ytwn^  imprisonment,  was  after  the  Revolution  af^pointed 
to  the  parish  of  Chimside,  Berwickshire.  After  studying  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  Ebenezer  became  minister  of 
Portmoak,  Klnross-shire.    There  be  remained  for  twent: 
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Ofdaintd  assistant  minister  at  Dunfermline.  He  homologated 
the  protests  which  his  brother  laid  on  the  Uble  of  the  assembly 
after  being  rebuked  for  his  synod  sermon,  but  he  did  not  formally 
withdraw  from  the  establishment  till  i737-  He  was  also 
present,  thou^  not  as  a  member,  at  the  fint  meeting  of  the 
associate  presbytery.  When  the  severance  took  place  on  acicount 
•f  the  oath  administered  to  burgesses,  he  adhered,  along  with  his 
brother,  to  the  burgher  section.  He  died  after  a  short  illness 
on  the  6th  <rf  November  1752. 

His  works  consist  of  sermons,  poetical  paraphrases  and  to*P^ 
sonnets.  The  Gospel  Sonnels  have  frequently  appeared  separately. 
His  Lifi  and  Diary,  edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  Fraser,  was  published  in 
1843. 

EBSKINB,  THOMAS,  of  linlathen   (i78a-i87o),   Scottish 
theologian,  youngest  son  of  David  Erskine,  writer  to  the  signet 
in  Edinbur^,  and  of  Anne  Graham,  of  the  Grahams  of  Airih, 
was  born  on  the  13th  of  October  2788.    He  was  a  descendant  of 
John,  ist  or  6th  earl  of  Mar,  regent  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.,  a  grandson  of  Colonel  John  Erskine  of  Camock. 
After  being  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh  and  at 
Durham,  he  attended  the  literary  and  law  classes  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  becoming  in  1810  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh 
faculty  of  advocates,  he  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Cockbum,  Jeffrey,  Scott  and  other  distinguished 
men  whose  talent  then  lent  lustre  to  the  Scottish  bar.    In  1816 
he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  of  Linlathen,  near  Dundee,  and 
devoted  himself  to  theology.    The  writings  of  Erskine,  especially 
his  published  letters,  are  distinguished  by  a  graceful  style,  and 
possess  originality  and  interest.    His  theological  views  have  a 
considerable  similarity  to  those  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
who  acknowledges  having  been  indebted  to  him  for  his  first  true 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  sacrifice.    Erskine  had 
little  interest  in  the  "  historical  criticism  "  of  Christianity,  and 
regarded  as  the  only  proper  criterion  of  its  truth  its  conformity 
Or  nonconformity  with  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  its  adapt- 
ability or  non-adaptability  to  man's  spiritual  needs.    He  con- 
sidered the  incarnation  of  Christ  as  the  necessary  manifestation 
to  man  of  lin  eternal  sonship  in  the  divine  nature,  apart  from 
which  those  filial  qualities  which  God  demands  from  man  could 
have  no  sanction;  by  faith  as  used  in  Scripture  he  understood 
to  be  meant  a  certxun  moral  or  spiritual  activity  or  ener^  which 
virtually  implied  salvation,  because  it  implied  the  existence  of 
a  principle  of  spiritual  life  possessed  of  an  immortal  power. 
TUs  faith,  he  believed,  could  be  properly  awakened  only  by  the 
manifestation,  through  Christ,  of  love  as  the  law  of  life,  and 
as  identical  with  an  eternal  righteousness  which  it  was  God's 
purpose  to  bestow  on  every  individual  soul.    As  an  interpreter 
of  the  mystical  side  of  Calvim'sm  and  of  the  psychological  con- 
ditions which  correspond  with  the  doctrines  oif  grace  Erskine  is 
unrivalled.    During  the  last  thirty- three  years  of  his  life  Erskine 
ceased  from  literary  work.    Among  his  friends  were  Madame 
Vernet,  the  duchess  de  Broglie,  the  younger  Mdme  de  Stael, 
M.  Vinet  of  Lausanne,  Edward  Irving,  Frederick  D.  Maurice, 
Dean  Stanley,  Bishop  Ewing,  Dr  John  Brown  and  Thomas 
Carlyle.    His  wide  infiuence  was  due  to  his  high  character  and 
unassuming  earnestness.    He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of 
March  1870. 

His  principal  works  are  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  for  the 
Truth  of  RfveaUd  Relition  (1S20).  an  Essay  on  Faith  (1622),  and 
the  Unanditional  Freeness  of  the  Gospel  (1828).    These  have  all 

PiMed  through  eeveral  editions,  and  have  ako  been  translated  into 
rcnch.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Brauu  Serpent  (1831},  the 
Doctrine  of  Election  (1830),  several  "Introductory  £ssa>'s*'  to 
editions  of  Christian  Authors,  and  a  posthumous  work  entitled 
Spiritmal  Order  and  Other  Papers  (1871).  Two  vols,  of  his  letters, 
eoitcd  by  William  Hanna,  D.D..  with  reminiacenoes  by  Dean  Stanley 
and  Principal  Sbairp,  appeared  in  1877. 

BR6KIKB.  THOMAS  BRSKIHB.  ist  Baron  <i75<^t823). 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  the  third  anci  youngest  son  of 
Heiury  David«  xoth  carl  of  Buchan,  and  was  boro  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  loth  of  January  1750.  From  an  early  age  he  showed  a 
Strong  desire  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  profiettioiis;  bol  his 
father,  owing  to  his  straitened  circumstances,  was  unabte  to  do 
Moott  than  give  his^  a  good  school  educatiMi  ai  iha  Ugh  school 


of  Edinburgh  and  the  grammar  school  of  St  Andrews.  In  1764 
be  was  sent  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  *'  Tartar."  but  00 
finding,  when  ht  returned  to  this  country  after  four  jrears* 
absence  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  that  there  was 
little  immediate  chance  of  his  rank  of  aaing  Ueutenant  being 
confirmed,  he  quitted  the  service  and  entered  the  army,  purchas- 
ing a  commission  in  the  ist  Royab  with  the  meagre  patrimony 
which  bad  been  left  to  him.  But  promotion  here  was  as  slow  as 
in  the  navy;  while  in  1770  he  had  added  greatly  to  his  difficulties 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Moore,  M.P.  for  Marlow, 
an  eicellent  wife,  but  as  poor  as  himself.  However,  an  accidental 
visit  to  an  assise  court  in  the  town  in  which  he  was  quartered, 
and  an  interview  with  Lord  Mansfield,  the  presiding  jtidgc. 
confirmed  his  resolve  to  quit  the  army  for  the  law.  According 
on  the  26tfa  of  April  1775  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  also  on  the  13th  of  January  following  entered  himself  as 
a  gentleman  commoner  on  the  books  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, but  merely  that  by  graduating  he  might  be  called  two 
years  earlier. 

He  read  in  the  chai^bers  of  Francis  BuUer  (afterwards  Mr 
Justice  Buller)  and  George  (afterwards  Baron)  Wood,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  on  the  3rd  of  July  1778.    His  success  was 
immediate  and  brilliant.    An  acddent  was  the  means  of  giving 
him  his  first  case,  Rex  v.  Bmllie,  in  which  he  appeared  for  CaptaJB 
Thomas  BaiUie,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Greenwich  hospital, 
who  had  puUished  a  pamphlet  animadverting  in  severe  terms 
upon  the  abuses  whldi  Lord  Sandw'ich,  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  had  introduced  into  the  management  of  the  hospital, 
and  against  whom  a  rule  had  been  obtained  from  the  court  ol 
king's  bench  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal  information  for  libd 
should  not  be  filed.    Erskine  was  the  junior  of  five  counsd ;  and 
it  was  his  good  fortune  that  the  prolixity  of  his  leaders  con- 
sumed the  whole  of  the  first  day,  thereby  giving  the  advantage 
of  starting  afresh  next  morning.  lie  made  use  of  this  o|^x>rtunity 
to  deliver  a  q>eech  of  wonderful  eloquence,  skill  and  courage, 
which  captivated  both  the  audience  and  the  court.    The  rule 
was  discharged,  and  Erskine's  fortune  was  made.    He  received, 
it  is  said,  thirty  retainers  before  he  left  the  court.    In  1781  he 
delivered  another  remarkable  speech,  in  defence  of  Lord  George 
Gordon— a  speech  which  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  doctrine 
of  constructive  treason.    In  1783,  when  the  Coalition  ministry 
came  into  power,  he  was  returned  to  parUament  as  member  for 
Portsmouth.    His  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a 
failure;  and  he  never  in  parliamentary  debate  possessed  anything 
like  the  {nfiuence  he  had  at  the  bar.    He  lost  his  seat  at  the  dis- 
solution in  the  following  year,  and  remained  out  of  parliament 
until  1790,  when  he  was  again  returned  for  Portsmouth.    But 
his  success  at  the  bar  continued  unimpaired.    In  1783  he  received 
a  patent  of  precedence.    His  first  special  retainer  was  in  defence 
of  Dr  W.  D.  Shipley,  dean  of  St  Asaph,  who  was  tried  in  1784 
at  Shrewsbury  for  seditious  libel — a  defence  to  which  was  due 
the  passing  of  the  Libel  Act  1792,  laying  down  the  principle 
that  it  is  for  the  jury,  and  not  for  the  judge  to  decide  the  question 
whether  or  no  a  publication  b  a  Hbet.    In  1 789  he  was  counsel  for 
John  Stockdale,  a  bookseller,  who  was  charged  with  seditious  libel 
in  publishing  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  Warren  Hastings,  whose 
trial  was  then  proceeding;  and  his  speech  on  this  occasion, 
probably  his  greatest  effort,  is  a  consummate  specimen  of  the 
art  of  addressing  a  jury.    Three  years  afterwards  he  brought 
down  the  opposition  ^ke  of  friends  and  foes  by  defending 
Thomas  Paine,  author  of  The  Rights  0/ A/an— holding  that  an 
advocate  has  no  right,  by  refusing  a  brief,  to  convert  hinoself 
into  a  judge.    As  a  consequence  he  lost  the  office  of  attorney 
general  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
in  1786;  the  prince,  however,  subsequently  made  amends  b^ 
making  him  his  chancellor.    Among  Erskine's  later  speecbtt 
may  be  mentioned  those  for  Home  Tooke  and  the  other  advocates 
of  pariiamentary  reform,  and  that  for  James  Hadfield,  who  was 
accused  of  shooting  at  the  king.    Gn  the  accession  of  the  Gren- 
ville  mhilstry  in  1806  he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  an  office  for 
which  his  training  had  hi  no  way  prepared  him,  but  which  he 
fortunately  held  only  during  the  short  period  his  party  waa  la 
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power.  Of  tfaetemalDderof  hislifeit  wotddbe  wellif  ootbiog 
could  be  said.  Occasionally  q>eakiiig  in  parliament,  and  hoping 
that  he  might  return  to  office  diouid  the  prince  become  regent, 
he  gradually  degenerated  into  a  state  of  oaeleas  idleness.  Never 
conspicuous  for  prudence,  he  annvated  his  increasing  poverty 
by  an  unfortunate  second  marriage. 

His  first  wife  had  died  in  igos,  and  he  nuuried  at  Gretna  Green 
a  Miss  Mary  Buck.  The  date  of  this  marriage  is  not  definitely 
known.  Once  only--in  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Q-^een  Caroline 
— does  he  recall  his formerselL  He  died  at  Ahnopdell,  Linlithgow* 
shire,  on  the  17th  of  November  idij,  of  pneumonia,  caught  on 
the  voyage  to  Scotland. 

Erskine's  great  fbrensic  repuUtion  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  concomitant  of  the  numerous  political  trials  of  the  day,  but 
it  was  also  due  to  his  impassioned  eloquence  and  undaunted 
courage,  which  so  often  carried  audience  and  jury  and  even  the 
court  along  with  him.  As  a  judge  he  did  not  succeed;  and  it 
has  been  questioned  whether  under  any  circumstances  he  could 
have  succeeded.  For  the  office  of  chancellor  he  was  plainly  unfit. 
As  a  lawyer  he  was  well  read,  but  by  no  means  profound.  His 
strength  lay  in  the  keenness  of  his  reasoning  faculty,  in  his 
dexterity  and  the  ability  with  which  he  disentangled  complicated 
masses  of  evidence,  and  above  all  in  his  unrivalled  power  of 
fixing  and  commanding  the  attention  of  juries.  To  no  deptft- 
ment  of  knowledge  but  law  had  heapplied  himself  systematically, 
with  the  single  exception  of  English  literatore,  of  which  he 
acquired  a  thorough  mastery  in  eariy  life,  at  intervals  of  leisure 
in  college,  on  board  ship,  or  in  the  army.  Vanity  is  said  to  have 
been  his  mfing  personal  characteristic;  but  those  who  knew 
him,  while  they  admit  the  fault,  say  that  in  hhn  it  never  took 
an  offensive  form,  even  in  oki  age,  while  the  singular  grace  and 
attractiveness  of  his  manner  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

By  his  first  wife  he  had  fout  sons  and  four  daughters.    His 

eldest  son,  David  Montagu  (1776^1855),  was  a  well-known 

diplomatist;  his  second  son,  Henry  David  (t786-r8s9),  was 

dean  of  Rtpon;  and  his  third  son,  Thomas  (i788-r864),  became 

a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.    By  his  second  wife  he 

haid  one  son,  bom  in  1821. 

In  1772  Er^kine  published  ObstneHons  on  the  Prevailing  Abuses 
in  the  British  Army,  a  pamphlet  which  had  a  large  circulation,  and 


in  later  life,  Armata,  an  imitation  of  GuUioer's  frewds.    His  most 


1883):  Lord  Brougham's  Memoir,  prehxcd  to  Erskine's  Speeches 
(1847):  Romilly's  Memoirs',  the  Croker  Papers;  Lord  HolUnd's 
Mi      ' 
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BRUBESCITB,  a  native  copper-iron  sulphide,  Cu»FeSi,  of 
importance  as  an  ore  of  copper.  It  crystallizes  in  the  cubic 
sjrsUm,  the  usual  form  being  that  of  interpenetrating  cubes 
twinned  on  an  octahedral  plane.  The  faces  are  usually  curved 
and  rough,  and  the  crystals  confusedly  aggregated  together. 
Compaa  and  granular  masses  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 
The  colour  on  a  freshly  fractured  surface  is  bronzy  or  coppery, 
but  in  moist  air  this  rapidly  tarnishes  with  iridescent  blue  and 
red  colours;  hence  the  names  purple  copper  ore,  variegated 
copper  ore  (Ger.  Buntkupjerert),  horse-flesh  ore,  and  erubesdte 
(from  the  Lat.  erubescere, "  togrowred  ").  The  lustre  is  metalMc, 
and  the  streak  greyish-black;  hardness  3;  sp.  gr.  5*0.  Bornite 
(after  Baron  Ignaa  von  Bom,  b.  1742,  d.  1791)  is  a  name  in 
common  use  for  this  mineral,  &nd  it  predates  erubesdte,  the  name 
given  by  J.  D.  Dana  in  1850,  but  afterwards  rejected  by  him; 
French  authors  use  the  name  phillipsite,  after  the  English 
mineralogist,  R.  Phillips,  who  analysed  the  mineral;  both  these 
earlier  names  had,  however,  been  previously  used  for  other 
minerals. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  presence  of  mechanically  admixed 
chaloopyrite  and  chalcodte,  the  published  analyses  of  embesdte 
show  wide  variations,  the  copper,  for  example,  varying  from 
so  to  70%.  Even  the  best  Cornish  crystals  enclose  a  nucleus 
of  chalcopyrite  (CuFeSt),  and  an  analysis  of  these  made  In  1839 
led  to  the  long-accepted  formula  CusFeSa.     Recently,  B.  J. 


Harrington  has  analysed  ctrehiUy  sdected  mateiikl  and  obtained 
the  formula  Cu|FeS4. 

Erubesdte  occurs  in  copper-bearing  veins,  and  has  been  mined 
as  an  ore  of  copper  at  Redruth  in  Cornwall,  M<mtecatini  in  the 
province  of  Pisa,  Tuscany,  Bristol  in  Connecticut,  Acton  in 
Canada,  and  other  localities  in  North  America.  The  best 
crystaUked  specimens  are  from  the  Cam  Brea  mine  and  other 
copper  mines  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Redrath,  and  from  Bristol 
in  Connecticut.  Recently  a  few  large  isolated  crystals  with 
the  form  of  icositetrahedra  have  been  found  vnth  caldte  and 
albite  in  a  gold-vein  on  Frossnits-Alpe  in  the  Gross- Venediger, 
Tirol.  a.  J.  S.) 

BRYSIPBIiAS  (a  Greek  word,  probably  derived  from  kpu$p6t, 
red,  and  s-iXXa,  skin) — synonyms,  the  Rose,  St  Anthony*s  FUt — 
an  acute  contagious  disease,  characterized  by  a  special  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  caused  by  a  streptococcus.  Erysipelas  is 
endemic  in  most  cotmtries,  and  epi<temic  at  certafai  seasons, 
particularly  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  poison  b  not  very 
virulent,  but  it  certainly  can  be  conveyed  by  bedding  and  the 
clothes  of  a  third  person.  Two  varieties  are  occasionally 
described,  a  traumatic  and  an  idiopathic,  but  the  disease  seems 
to  depend  in  all  cases  upon  the  existence  of  a  wound  or  abrasiom 
In  the  so^alled  idiopathic  variety,  of  which  facial  erysipelas 
is  the  best  known,  the  point  of  entry  it  probably  an  abrasion  by 
the  lachrymal  duct. 

When  Uie  erysipelas  is  of  moderate  character  there  b  simply 
a  redness  of  the  integument,  which  feeb.  somewhat  hard  and 
thickened,  and  upon  which  there  often  appear  small  vesications. 
Thb' redness,  tluMigh  at  first  circumscribed,  tends  to  spread  and 
affect  the  nei^bouring  sound  skin,  -untO  an  entire  limb  or  a 
large  area  of  the  body  may  become  inv<dved  in  the  inflammatory 
process.  There  b  usoally  considerable  pain,  with  heat  and 
tingling  in  the  affected  part.  As  the  disease  advances  the 
portions  of  skin  first  attacked  become  less  inflamed,  and  exhibit 
a  yellowish  appearance,  whidi  b  fdlowed  by  slight  desquamation 
of  the  cuticle.  The  inflammation  in  general  gradually  disappears. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  breaks  out  again,  and  passes  over  the 
area  originally  affected  the  second  time.  But  besides  the  skin, 
the  subjacent  tissues  may  become  involved  in  the  inflammation, 
and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  pus.  Thb  b  termed  phleg- 
monous trysipdas,  and  b  much  more  apt  to  occur  in  connexion 
with  the  traumatic  variety  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  the 
affected  parts  become  gangrenous.  Certain  complications  are 
apt  to  arise  in  erysipelas  affecting  the  surface  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  such  as  the  peri* 
cardium  or  pleura. 

Erysipelas  of  the  face  usually  begins  with  sjrmptoms  of 
general  illness,  the  patient  feeling  langtiid,  drowsy  and  sick, 
while  frequently  there  b  a  dbtinct  rigor  followed  with  fever. 
Sore  throat  b  sometimes  felt,  but  in  general  the  first  indication 
of  the  local  affection  b  a  red  and  painful  spot  at  the  ade  of  the 
nose  or  on  one  of  the  cheeks  or  ears.  Occasionally  it  would  appear 
that  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  throat,  and  reach^  the  fa^^ 
through  the  nasal  fossae.  The  redness  gradually  spreads  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  face,  and  b  accompanied  with  swelling, 
which  in  the  lax  tissues  of  the  cheeks  and  eyelids  b  so  great 
that  the  features  soon  become  obliterated  and  the  countenance 
wears  a  hideous  expression.  Advandng  over  the  scalp,  the 
disease  may  invade  the  nedc  and  pass  on  to  the  trank,  but  in 
general  the  inflammation  remains  confined  to  the  face  and  head. 
While  the  disease  progresses,  besides  the  pain,  tenderness  and 
heat  of  the  affected  parts,  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  very 
severe.  The  temperattire  rises  often  to  105*  or  higher,  remains 
high  for  four  or  five  dajrs,  and  then  faUs  by  crisis.  Delirium  is 
a  frequent  accompaniment.  The  attack  in  general  lasts  for  a 
week  or  ten  6zy%,  during  which  the  inflammation  subsides  in  the 
parts  of  the  skin  first  attacked,  while  it  spreads  onwards  in  other 
directions,  and  after  it  has  passed  away  there  b,  as  already 
observed,  some  slight  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

Although  in  general  the  termination  b  favourable,  serious 
and  occasionally  fatal  results  follow  from  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  in  seme  rare  instances  sudden  death 
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lias  occukred  from  suffocation  uisiag  irom  oedema  glottidis^ 
the  inflammatory  action  having  spread  into  and  extensively 
involved  the  throat.  One  atudc  of  this  disease,  so  lar  from 
protecting  Irom,  appears  rather  to  predispose  to  others.  It  is 
sometimes  a  complication  in  certain  forms  of  exhausting  disease, 
sudi  as  phthisis  or  typhoid  fever,  and  is  then  to  be  regarded  as 
of  serious  import.  A  very  fatal  form  occasionally  attacks  new- 
bom  infants,  particularly  in  the  first  four  weeks  of  their  lives. 
In  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  this  form  of  erysipelas  has  been 
specially  found  to  provaiL 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  is  best  conducted  on  the  expectant 
system.  The  disease  in  most  instances  tends  to  a  favourable 
termination;  and  beyond  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  and  bowds,  which  may  require  the  use  of  some  gentle 
laxative,  little  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  naedidne.  The  employ- 
ment of  preparations  of  iron  in  large  doses  is  strongly 
recommended  by  many  physidans.  But  the  chief  point  b  the 
administration  of  abundant  nourishment  in  a  light  and  digestible 
form.  Of  the  many  local  applications  vihich  may  be  employed, 
hot  fomentations  will  be  found  among  the  most  soothing.  Dusting 
the  affected  part  with  powdered  starch,  and  wrapping  it  in 
cotton  wadding,  is  also  of  use. 

In  the  case  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  complicating  wounds, 
free  incisions  into  the  part  are  necessary. 

BRYTHRAB  [mod.  Litri],  one  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  stretching  into  the  Bay  of 
Erythrae,  at  an  equ^l  distance  from  the  mountains  Mimas  and 
Corycus,  and  directly  opposite  the  island  of  Chios.  In  the 
peninsiila  excellent  wine  was  produced.  The  town  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  lonians  under  Kn<^>os,  son  of  Codrus. 
Never  a  large  city,  it  sent  only  eight  ships  to  the  battle  of  Lade. 
The  Erythraeans  owned  for  a  considerable  time  the  supremacy 
of  Athens,  but  towards  the  dose  of  the  Pek^nnesian  war  they 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  that  dty.  After  the'battle  of  Cnidus, 
however,  they  received  Conon,  and  paid  him  honours  in  an 
inscription,  still  extant.  Erythrae  was  the  birthplace  of  two 
prophetesses — one  of  whom,  Sibylla,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
as  living  in  the  early  period  of  the  dty;  the  other,  Athenais, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  ruins  indude 
well-preserved  Hellenistic  walls  with  towers,  of  which  five  are 
still  visible.  The  acropolis  (280  ft.)  has  the  theatre  on  its  N.. 
slope,  and  eastwards  lie  many  remains  of  Byzantine  buildings. 
Modern  Litri  is  a  considerable  place  and  port,  extending  from 
the  andent  harbour  to  the  acropolis.  The  smaller  coasting 
steamers  call,  and  there  is  an  active  trade  with  Chios  and  Smyrna. 

BRYTHRITB,  the  name  given  to  (i)  a  mineral  composed 
of  a  hydrated  oobalt  arsenate,  and  (a)  in  chemistry,  a  tetra- 
hydric  alcoboL  (i)  The  mincr^  erythrite  has  the  formula 
Cos(AsO«}«'8HsO,  and  cxystalUzes  in  the  monoclinic  system  and 
is  isomorphous  with  vivianlte.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  beautiful 
radially-arranged  groups  of  blade-shaped  crystals  with  a  bright 
crimson  colour  azid  brilliant  lustre.  On  exposure  to  light  the 
colour  and  lustre  deteriorate.  Ther^  is  a  perfect  deavage  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  symmetry,  on  which  the  lustre  is  pearly.  Cleav- 
age flakes  are  soft  (H^a),  sectile  and  flexible;  specific  gravity 
2-95.  The  mineral  is,  however,  more  often  found  as  an  earthy 
encrustation  with  a  peach-blossom  colour,  and  in  this  form  was 
early  ( 1 7  27)  known  as  cobalt-bloom  (Ger.  KobaUhliUhe).  Thename 
erythrite,  ifrom  Ipvdfiit,  "  red,"  was  given  by  F.  S.  Beudant 
in  1382.  Erythrite  occurs' as  a  product  of  alterati6n  of  smaltite 
(CoAsa).and  other  coballiferous  arsenides.  The  finest  crystallized 
q>eciracns  are  from  Schneeberg  in  Saxony.  The  earthy  variety 
has  been  found  in  Thuiingia  and  Cornwall  and  some  other 
places,  (a)  The  alcohol  erythrite  has  the  constitutional  formula 
HOH,CCH(OH)CH(OH)CH<OH;  it  is  also  known  as  erylhrol, 
erythrogludn  and  phydte^  It  corresponds  to  tartaric  acid,  and, 
like  this  substance,  it  occurs  in  ioor  stereo-isomeric  forms*  The 
internally  compensated  modification,  t-erythrile,  corresponding 
to  mesotartaric  acid,  occurs  free  in  the  algae  FroUcouus  mAptris^ 
and  as  the  orsellinate,  ecythrin,  C«Ha(OH)«(0-C«H70i)s,  in  many 
lichens  and  algae,  espedally  Roccdis  iMmtagrui.  It  has  a  sweet 
taste,  mdts  at  ia6%  and  boils  at  3J0^   Careful  oxidation  witii 


Mutt  nitric  add  givea  erythrose  or  tetrste,  whSdi  Is  protiably 
a  mixture  of  a  trio^^ytldehjrdo  and  trioxyketone.  Energetic 
oxidation  gives  erythritic  add  and  mesotartaric  add.  t-Erythiite 
and  the  racemic  nuxton  of  the  dextro  and  laevo  varieties  -were 
synthesized  by  Oriner  in  1895  from  diviayL 

BRZBRUH,  or  AitntuM  (Ann.  Carim),  the  chief  town  of  an 
important  vila3ret  of  tbe  same  name  in  Astadc  Turicey.  It  is 
a  military  station  and  a  fortress  of  considerable  strategical  Tnhi^ 
dosing  the  roads  from  Kan,  Olti  and  other  parts  of  the  frontier. 
Several  important  routes  from  Trebisond  and  various  parts  oi 
Anatolia  converge  towards  it  from  the  west.  It  is  situated  at 
the  eastern  end  <^  an  <^n  bare  plain,  30  m.  long  and  about  la 
wide,  bordered  by  steep,  rounded  mouataias  and  timversed  by 
the  Kara  Su,  or  westera  Euphrates,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
Dumlu  Dagh  a  few  miles  votth  oi  that  town,  which  Mes  at  an 
elevation  ol  6250  ft.  above  8ea4evd,  idiUe  the  near  falUs  lise  to 
10,000  ft.  The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  b  striking,  lofty 
bare  mountains  being  varied  by  open  plains  and  long  valleys 
dotted  with  villages.  Just  east  of  the  town  is  the  broad  ridge 
of  the  Deveboyun  ("  Camd's  Neck  "),  across  which  the  road 
passes  to  Kars.  To  the  south  is  the  Palandtdcen  range,  from  whick 
emerge  numerous  streams,  supplying  the  town  with  exoeUeat 
water.  In  the  plain  to  the  north  the  Kara  Su  traverses  extensive 
marshes  which  afford  good  wildiowl-shooting  in  the  spring. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  an  eard^n  enceinte  or  rampart 
with  some  forts  on  the  hills  just  above  it,  and  otiwrs  on  the 
Deveboyun  ridge  facing  east,  the  triiole  forming  a  position  of 
consfderebJe  strength.  The  old  walls  and  the  dudel  have 
disappeared.  Inside  the  ramparts  the  town  lies  rather  cramped, 
with  narrow,  cro(4ced  streets,  bacHy  drained  and  dirty;  the 
houses  are  generally  built  of  dark  grey  vokanic  stone  with  flat 
roofs,  the  general  aspect,  owing  to  the  absence  of  trees,  being 
somewhat  ^oomy.  The  water-supply  from  Pailanduken  is 
distributed  by  wooden  pipes  to  numerous  pubHc  fountains. 
The  town  has  a  pq>ulatioa  of  about  43^000,  indudiag  about 
10,000  Armenians,  aooo  Persians  and  a  few  Jews.  It  has  a 
garrison  in  peace  of  about  5000  Dien«  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
British  consulate  f<Nr  Kurdistan,  and  there  are  other  European 
consulates  besides  an  American  mission  with  schools.  The  great 
altitude  accounts  for  very  severe  winter  cold,  occasionally  10* 
to  25*  bdow  zero  F.,  accon^tanied  by  bliszards  (tipi)  sometimes 
fatal  to  travellers  overtaken  by  them.  The  summer  heat  is 
moderate  (39*  to  77°). 

There  are  several  well-built  niosques  (none  older  than  the 
i6th  century),  public  baths,  and  several  good  khans.  There  are 
Armeman  and  Catholic  churchest  but  the  most  beautiful  building 
is  a  medresse  erected  in  the  12th  century  by  the  Seljuks,  with 
ornamtatal  doorway  and  two  graceful  minarets  known  as  the 
Ckifte  Mintre. 

Situated  on  the  main  road  from  Tirebizond  into  north-west 
Persia,  the  town  has  always  a*  large  caravan  traffic,  prindpally 
of  cameb,  but  since  the  improvement  of  communications  in 
Russia  this  has  dechned.  A  good  carriage-road  leads  to  the  coast 
at  Trebizond,  the  journey  being  made  in  five  or  six  days.  There 
are  also  roads  to  Kars,  Bayazid,  Erztngan  and  Kharput.  Black- 
smiths' and  coppersmiths'  work  is  betto-  here  than  in  most 
Turkish  towns;  horse-shoes  and  brasswork  are  also  faoKnis. 
There  are  sevml  tanneries,  and  Turkish  boots  and  saddles  are 
largdy  made.  Jerked  beef  (pdtdirma)  is  also  prepared  in  large 
quantities  for  winter  use.  The  plain  produces  wheat,  barley, 
millet  and  vegetables.  Woiod  fud  Is  scarce,  the  present  supply 
bdng  from  the  Tortum  district,  whence  surface  coal  and  lignite 
are  also  brought;  but  the  usual  fud  is  U»ek  or  dried  cow-dung. 
The  bazaars  are  of  no  great  interest.  Good  Persian  carpets  and 
similar  goods  can  be  obtained. 

Erzerum  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  been  identified 
with  the  Armenian  Garin  Kalakh,  the  Arabic  Kalikale,  and  the 
Byzantine  Theodosiopolis  of  the  sth  century,  when  it  was  a 
frontier  fortress  of  the  empire — ^hence  its  name  EneH'tr-Rumi. 
It  was  captured  by  the  Sdjuks  in  isoi,  when  it  was  an  ins- 
portant  dty,  and  it  fell  into  Turkish  possession  in  15x7.  In  July 
1829  it  was  captured  by  the  Russian  general  Paskevich,  and  the 
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QOCil|MtiMi  cmitioued  until  the  peace  of  AdrUnopIe  (September 
1829).  The  town  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Russians 
on  the  9th  ol  November  1877  after  a  victory  gained  by  them  a 
short  time  previously  on  the  Deveboyun  heights;  it  was  occupied 
by  them  during  the  armistice  (7th  of  February  1878)  and  restored 
to  Turkey  after  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  In  iSspa  severe  earthquake 
destroyed  much  of  the  town,  and  another  in  November  1901 
caused  much  damage. 

The  Erzenim  vilayet  extends  from  the  Persian  frontier  at 
Bayasid,  all  along  the  Russian  frontier  and  westward  into 
Anatc^  at  BaA>urt  and  Erzingan.  It  is  divided  into  the  three 
sanjaks  of  Bayazid,  Eraenim,  and  Erzingan.  It  includes  the 
highest  portion  of  the  Armenian  plateau,  and  consists  of  bare 
undulating  uplands  varied  by  lofty  ranges.  The  deep  gorges 
of  the  Chorokh  and  Tortum  streams  north  of  the  town  alone 
have  a  different  appearance,  being  well  wooded  in  places. 
Both  arma  of  the  Euphrates  have  their  rise  in  this  country  as 
well  as  the  Aras  (Araxes)  and  the  Chorokh  (Acampsis).  It  is 
an  agricultural  country  with  few  industries.  Besides  forests, 
iron,  salt,  sulphur  and  other  mineral  springs  are  found.  Some 
of  the  coal  and  lignite  mines  in  Tortum  have  been  recently 
worked  to  supply  fuel  for  Erzerum.  The  population  is  largely 
Armenian  and  Kurd  with  some  Turks  (Moslems  500,000, 
Christians  140,000).  (C.  W.  W.;  F.  R,  M.) 

BRZQEBIROB,  a  mountain  chain  of  Germany,  extending 
in  a  W.S.W.  direction  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Elstergebirge 
along  the  frontier  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  Its  ieqgth 
from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.  is  about  80  m.  and  its  average 
breadth  about  25  ra.  The  southern  declivity  is  generally 
steep  and  rugged,  forming  in  some  places  an  almost  per- 
pendicular wall  of  the  height  of  from  2000  to  2500  ft.;  while 
the  northern,  divided  at  intervals  into  valleys,  sometimes  of 
great  fertility  and  sometimes  wildly  romantic,  slopes  gradually 
towards  the  great  plain  of  northern  Germany.  The  central 
part  of  the  chain  forms  a  plateau  of  an  average  height  of  more 
than  3000  ft.  At  the  extremities  of  this  plateau  are  situated 
the  highest  summits  of  the  range:— in  the  soiith-east  the  Keilberg 
(4080  ft.);  in  the  north-east  the  Fichtelberg  (3980  ft.);  and  in 
the  south-west  the  Spitzberg  (3650  ft.).  Between  the  Keilberg 
and  the  Fichtelberg,  at  the  height  of  about  3300  ft ,  is  situated 
Gottesgab,  the  highest  town  in  Bohemia.  Geologically,  the 
Erzgebirge  range  consists  mainly  of  gneiss,  mica  and  phyllite. 
As  its  name  (Ore  Mountains)  indicates,  it  is  famous  for  its  mineral 
ores.  These  are  chiefly  silver  and  lead,  the  layers  of  both  of  which 
are  very  extensive,  tin,  nickel,  copper  and  iron.  Gold  is  found 
in  several  places,  and  some  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  man- 
ganese, mercury  and  sulphur.  The  Erzgebirge  is  celebrated  for 
its  lace  manufactures,  introduced  by  Barbara  Uttmann  in  1541, 
embroideries,  silk-weaving  and  toys.  The  climate  is  in  winter 
inclement  in  the  higher  elevations,  and,  as  the  snow  lies  deep  until 
the  spring,  the  range  is  largely  frequented  by  devotees  of  winter 
sport,  ski,  toboganning,  &c.  In  summer  the  air  is  bracing,  and 
many  dimaric  health  resorts  have  sprung  into  existence,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Kipsdorf ,  B^renfels  and  Oberwiesenthal. 
Coifimunication  with  the  Erzgebirge  is  provided  by  numerous 
lines  of  railway,  some,  such  as  that  from  Freiberg  to  Brtix,  that 
from  Chenmitz  to  Komotau,  and  that  from  Zwickau  to  Carlsbad, 
crossing  the  range,  while  various  local  lines  serve  the  higher 
valleys. 

The  Elstergebirge,  a  range  some  16  m.  in  length,  in  which  the 

Weisse  Elster  has  its  source,  runs  S.W.  from  the  Erzgebirge  to 

the  Fichtelgebirge  and  attains  a  height  of  2630  ft. 

See  Crohmann,  Das  Obereneebirge  uud  stine  StddU  (1903),  and 
Schurtz,  Di«  Pdsse  des  Erzgeoirges  (1891);  also  Daniel,  Deutsch- 
land,  vol.  ii.,  and  Gebauer, 'L^niier  und  V6lkerkund€i  vqI.  i. 

BRZIKGAN,  or  Erzinjan  (Arsingaof  the  middle  ages),  the  chief 
town  of  a  sanjak  in  the  Erzerum  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  IV.  army  corps,  being  a  place  of 
some  military  importance,  with  large  barracks  and  military 
factories.  It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  3900  ft.,  near  the 
western  end  of  a  rich  well-watered  plain  through  which  runs  the 
Kara  Su  or  western  Euphrates.    It  is  surrou  ndcd  by  orchards  and 


gardens,  and  it  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
which  here  runs  in  two  wide  channels  crossed  by  bridges.  One 
wide  street  traverses  the  town  from  east  to  west,  but  the  others  are 
narrow,  unpavcd  and  dirty,  except  near  the  new  government 
buildings  and  the  large  modem  Btosque  of  Hajji  Ixzet  Pasha 
to  the  north,  which  are  the  only  buildings  of  note.  The  principal 
barracks,  military  hospital  and  clothing  f  actoiy  are  at  Ksrateluk 
on  the  plain  and  along  the  foot-hills  to  the  north  3  m.  off,  one 
recent  addition  to  the  business  buildings  having  electric  power 
and  modem  British  machinery;  sonse  older  barracks  and  a 
military  tannery  and  boot  factory  being  in  the  town.  The 
population  nuonbers  about  1 5*000,  <rf  whom  about  half  are 
Armenians  living  in  a  separate  quarter.  The  principal  industries 
are  the  nuuitiiacture  of  silk  and  cotton  and  of  copper  dishes  and 
utensils.  The  climate  is  hot  in  summer  but  moderate  in  winter. 
A  carriage-road  leads  to  Trebisond,  and  other  roads  to  Sivas, 
Karahissar,  Erzerum  and  Kharput.  The  plain,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  uKMintains,  is  highly  productive  with  many 
villages  on  it  and  the  border  hills*  Wheat,  fruit,  vines  and 
cotton  are  lacgefy grown,  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  bred.  Water 
h  everywhere  abundant,  and  there  are  iron  and  hot  sulphur 
springs.  The  battle  in  which  the  sultan  of  Rum  (i  243)  'was 
defeated  by  the  Mongols  took  place  on  the  plain^  and  the  cele- 
brated Armenian  monastery  of  St  Gr^ory,  "  the  Illuminator," 
lies  on  the  hills  ix  m.  S.W.  of  the  town. 

Erzingan  occupies  the  site  of  an  early  town  in  which  was  a 
temple  of  Anaitis.  It  was  an  important  place  in  the  4th  century 
when  St  Gregory  lived  in  it.  The  district  passed  from  the 
Byzantines  to  the  Scljuks  after  the  defeat  of  Romanus,  107 1, 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  Mongols  in  1243.  After  having  been 
held  by  Mongols,  Tatars  and  Turkomans,  it  was  added  to  the 
Osmanli  empire  by  Mahonuned  II.  in  1473.  In  1784  the  town 
was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.-  (C.W.W.;  F.R.  M.) 

ESAR-HADDON  [Assur-akhi-iddina,  "  Assur  lias  given  a 
brother"]  Assyrian  king,  son  of  Sennacherib;  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne  he  had  also  borne  another  name,  Assur- 
etil-ilani-yukin-abla.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  murder  (the 
2oth  of  Tebet,  681  b.c.)  he  was  conunanding  the  Assyrian  army 
in  a  war  against  Ararat.  The  conspirators,  after  holding  Nineveh 
for  42  days,  had  been  compelled  to  fly  northward  and  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  king  of  Ararat.  On  the  12  th  of  lyyar  (680  B.C.) 
a  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Malatia,  in  which  the  veterans 
of  Assyria  won  the  day,  and  at  the  dose  of  it  saluted  Esar^ddon 
as  king.  He  returned  to  Nineveh,  and  on  the  8th  of  Sivan  was 
crowned  king.  A  good  general,  Esar-haddon  was  also  an  able 
and  condliatory  administrator.  His  first  act  was  to  c:rush  a; 
rebellion  among  the  Chaldaeans  in  the  south  of  Babylonia  and, 
then  to  restore  Babylon,  the  sacred  city  of  the  West,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  his  father.  The  walls  and  temple  of  Bel  were 
rebuilt,  its  gods  brought  back,  and  after  his  right  to  rule  had  been 
solemnly  acknowledged  by  the  Babybnian  priesthood  Esar- 
haddon  made  Babylon  his  second  capital;  A  year  or  two  later 
Media  was  invaded  and  Median  chiefs  came  to  Nineveh  to  offer 
homage  to  thdr  conqueror.  He  now  turned  to  Palestine,  where 
the  rebellion  of  Abdi-milkutti  of  Zidon  was  suppressed,  its 
leader  beheaded  and  a  new  Zidon  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
older  city  (676-675  B.C.).,.  All  Palestine  now  submitted  to 
Assyria,  and  12  Syrian  and  10  Cyprian  princes  (including 
Manasseh  of  Judah)  came  to  pay  him  homage  and  supply  him 
with  materials  for  his  palace  at  Nineveh.  But  a  more  formidable 
enemy  had  appeared  on  the  Assyrian  frontier  (676  B.C.).  The 
Cimmerii  (see  Scythia)  under  Teuspa  poured  into  Asia  Minor; 
thoy  were,  however,  overthrown  in  Cilida,  and  the  Cilician 
mountaineers  who  had  joined  them  were  severely  punished. 
It  was  next  necessary  to  secure  the  southern  frontier  of  the  empire. 
Esar-haddon  accordingly  marched  into  the  heart  of  Arabia,  to 
a  distance  of  about  900  m.,  across  a  burning  and  waterless  desert, 
and  struck  terror  into  the  Arabian  tribes.  At  last  he  was  free 
to  complete  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  by  conquering  Egypt, 
which  alone  remained  to  threaten  Assyrian  dominion  in  the  West. 
Baal  of  Tyre  had  transferred  his  allegiance  from  Esar-haddon  to 
the  Egyptian  king  Tirhaka  and  opened  to  the  latter  the  coast 
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road  of  Palestine;  leaving  a  force,  therefore,  to  invest  Tyre, 
Esar-haddon  led  tlie  main  body  of  the  Assyrian  trdops  into 
Egypt  on  tlie  stb  of  Adar,  675  b.c.  The  desert  was  croased  with 
the  help  of  tlie  Arabian  sheilch.  Egypt  seems  to  have  submit  ted 
to  the  invader  and  was  divided  into  twenty  satrapies.  Another 
campaign,  however,  was  needed  before  it  could  t>e  finally  subdued. 
In  670  B.C  Esar-haddon  drove  the  Egyptian  forces  before  him 
CO  15  days  (from  the  3rd  to  the  i8th  of  Tammus)  all  the  way 
from  the  frontier  to  Memphis,  thrice  defeating  them  with  heavy 
loss  and  wounding  Tirhaka  himself.  Three  diays  after  Memphis 
fell,  and  this  was  soon  afterwards  fdlowed  by  the  surrender  of 
Tyre  and  its  king.  In  668  b.c.  Egypt  again  revolted,  and  while 
on  the  march  to  reduce  it  Esar-haddon  fell  ill  and  died  on 
the  loth  of  Marchesvan.  His  empire  was  divided  between  his 
two  sons  Assur-bani-pal  and  Samas-sum-yukin,  Assur-bani-pal 
receiving  Assyria  and  bis  brother  Babylonia,  an  arrangement, 
however,  which  did  not  prove  to  be  a  success.  Esar-haddon 
was  the  builder  of  a  palace  at  Nineveh  as  well  as  of  one  which  he 
erected  at  Calah  for  Assur-bani-pal. 

AUTHoaiTiBS.— E.  A.  W.  Budge,  History  rf  Bsarkaddcn  (iMo); 
E.  Schradcr,  KeUinsckrifaich*  BiUictkek,  u.  (1889)  (Abel  and 
iVinckler  in  ii.  pp.  120-153);  G.  Maspero,  Pasnug  of  the  Empires, 
pp.  345  sqq. ;  r.  von  Luacnan,  **  Ausgrabuftgen  in  SendKhirli,"  i. 
iMiUeuitngen  aus  den  orientaliscken  Samrntunien,  1893).    (A.  H.  S.) 

ESAU,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  in  the  Bible,  and  the  elder 
twin  brother  of  Jacob.  He  was  so  called  because  he  was  red 
(luffnAiOand  hairy  when  he  was  bom,  and  the  nameEdom  (red) 
was  pven  to  him  when  he  sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob  for  a  meal 
of  red  lentil  pottage  (Gen.  zxv.  31-34).  Another  story  of  the 
manner  in  whidi  Jacob  obtained  the  superiority  is  related  in 
Gen.  zzvfi.  Here  the  younger  brother  impersonated  the  elder, 
and  succeeded  in  deceiving  hb  blind  father  by  imitating  the 
hairiness  of  his  brother.  He  thus  gained  the  blessing  intended 
for  the  first-bom,  and  Esau,  on  hearing  how  he  had  been  fore- 
stalled, vowed  to  kill  him.  Jacob  accordingly  fled  to  his  mother's 
relatives,  and  on  his  return,  many  years  later,  peace  was  restored 
between  them  (xzzii.  sq.).  These  primitive  stories  of  the  rdations 
between  the  eponymous  heads  of  the  Edomites  and  Israelites 
are  due  to  the  older  (Judaean)  sources;  the  late  notices  of  the 
Priestly  school  (see  Genesis)  preserve  a  different  account  of  the 
parting  of  the  two  (Gen.  xxrvi.  6-8),  and  lay  great  stress  upon 
Esau's  marriages  with  the  Canaanites  of  the  land,  unions  which 
were  viewed  (from  the  writer's  standpoint)  with  great  aversion 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34  sq.,  zxvii.  46).  For  "  Esau  "  as  a  designation  of 
the  Edomites,  d.  Jer.  ilix.  8,  Obad.  «v.  6, 8,  and  on  tbdr  history, 
see  Edom . 

Esau's  characteristic  hairiness  (Gen.  xxv.  25.  xxvil.  11)  has  given 
rise  to  the  suggestion  that  his  name  is  properly  'ishao,  from  a  root 
corresponding  to  the  Arab.  *aiM>o.  to  have  thick  or  matted  hair. 
Mt  Seir.  too,  where  he  resided,  etvmoloffically  suggests  a  "  shaggy  " 
mountaiQ-land.  According  to  Hommel  {Sud-arab.  Chrestom.  p.  39 
sq.)  the  name  Esau  has  5.  Arabian  analogies.  On  the  possible 
identity  of  the  name  with  Usoos,  the  Phoenician  demi-god  (Philo 
of  Byblus,  ap.  Eusebius.  PfoeP.  Boani.  i.  10),  see  Cheync.  BMcyc. 
Bib.  coL  1333:  l^nrange,  £tudes  sur  Us  rdigums  simitiques,  p.  416 
(Paris,  1905) ;  Ed.  Meyer,  IsraeliteH,  278  sq.  (and,  on  general  ques- 
tions, ib.  128  sq.,  329  sqq.).  (S.  A.  C.) 

BSBJBRO,  a  seaport  of  Denmark  in  the  amt  (county)  of  Ribe, 
x8  m.  from  the  German  frontier  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland. 
It  has  railway  communication  with  the  east  and  north  of  Jutland, 
and  with  Germany.  It  was  granted  municipal  rights  in  1900, 
having  grown  with  astonishing  rapidity  from  13  inhabitants  in 
1868  to  13,355  in  1 90 1.  This  growth  it  owes  to  the  construction 
of  a  large  harbour  in  1868-1888.  It  is  the  principal  outlet 
westward  for  S.  Jutland;  exports  pork  and  meat,  butter,  eggs, 
fish,  cattle  and  sheep,  skins,  lard  and  agricultural  seeds,  and  has 
regular  communication  with  Harwich  and  Grimsby  In  England. 
Three  miles  S.E.  is  Nordby  on  the  island  of  Fan5,  the  northei:n. 
most  of  the  North  Frisian  chain.  It  is  an  arid  bank  of  heathland 
and  dunes,  but  both  Nordby  and  SGnderho  in  the  south  are 
frequented  as  seaside  resorts.  The  former  has  a  school  of  navi- 
gation.   The  fisheries  are  valuable. 

ESCANABA,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Delta  county, 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  Little  Bay  de  Noquette,  an  inlet  of  Green 
Bay.  about  60  m.  S.  of  Marquette.    Pop.  (1890)  6808;  (1900) 


9549,  of  whom  3214  were  foreign-bora,  (1910  oeasus)  13,194. 
It  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  and  the  FwcaJMha 
ft  Lake  Superior  railways.  It  is  built  on  a  picturesque  pro- 
montory which  sepaimtes  the  waters  of  Greeii  Bay  from  Little 
Bay  de  Noquette,  and  its  delightful  summer  climate,  wild 
landscape  scenery  and  fadlities  for  boating  and  trout  fishing 
make  it  a  popular  summer  resort.  Escanaba  hat  a  water  front 
of  8  m.,  and  is  an  important  centre  for  the  shipment  of  iron-ore, 
for  which  eight  brge  and  well-eqalpped  docks  are  provided — 
there  is  an  ore-crushing  plant  here;  considerable  quantities  ol 
lumber  and  fish  are  also  ^pped,  and  furniture,  Mooring  (eq>ed- 
ally  of  maple)  and  wooden  ware'  (butter-dishes  and  d<^hes-pint) 
are  manufactured.  There  b  a  large  tie-preserving  plant  heie. 
Good  water  power  is  supplied  by  the  Escanaba  river  Escanab* 
was  settled  in  1863,  was  Incorporated  as  a  vfllage »..  .883,  and 
was  first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  the  same  year. 

BMAPB  (hn  'mid.  Eng.  esckafe  or  escape^  from  the  O.  Ft. 
esckapptft  modem  iehapper,  and  escaper,  low  Lat.  escapUmtt 
from  e»,  out  of,  and  atppa,  cape,  cloak;  d.  ^or  the  sense  develop- 
ment the  Or.  toSfoff^ot,  IKerally  to  put  off  one's  dothes. 
hence  to  slip  out  of,  get  away),  a  verb  meaning  to  get  away  from, 
especially  from  impending  danger  of  barm,  to  avoid  capture,  to 
regain  one's  liberty  after  capture.  As  a  substantive,  "  escape," 
in  law,  iir  the  regaining  of  liberty  by  one  in  custody  contrary  to 
due  process  of  law.  Such  escape  may  be  by  force,  if  out  of 
prison  it  is  generally  known  as  **  {nison-breach  "  or  "  prisos- 
breaking,'*  or  by  the  voluntary  or  negligent  act  of  the  custodian. 
Where  the  escape  is  caused  by  the  force  or  fraud  of  others  it  is 
termed  "  rescue  "  (y.r.).  "  Escape "  is  used  in  botany  of  a 
cultivated  plant  found  growing  wHd.  The  word  is  also  used  of  a 
means  of  escape,  e.g. "  fire-escape,"  and  of  a  loss  or  leakage  of  gns^ 
current  of  dectricity  or  water. 

BSCHATOLOQY  (Gr.  iirxaror,.  last,  and  X^TO*,  sdence;  tbe 
"doctrine  of  last  things"),  a  theological  term  derived  from 
the  New  TesUment  phrases  "  the  last  day  "  (l»  r^  IffX^  4MPff 
John  vi.  39),  "  the  last  times  "  (*r'  hrxlirw  ttir  XP*«^,  »  Peter 
i.  io),  "  the  last  state  "  (r  A  fox«""«.  Matt.  lil.  45).  a  conoeptkNi 
taken  over  from  andent  prophecy  (Is.  ii.  a;  Mai.  iv.  i).    It  was 
the  common  bdicf  in  the  apostolic  age  that  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  was  near,  and  would  give  the  divine  completion  to  the 
world's  history.    The  use  of  the  term,  however,  has  been  extended 
so  as  to  indude  all  that  Is  Uugfat  in  the  Scriptures  about  the 
future  life  of  the  individual  as  wdl  as  the  final  destiny  of  tlie 
worid.    The  reasons  for  the  belief  in  a  life  after  death  are  <fisctiS8ed 
in  the  artide  IiofOSTAiiTT.    The  present  artide,  after  «  brief 
glance  at  the  conceptions  of  the  future  of  the  individual  or  the 
worid  found  in  other  religions,  will  deal  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testamcnu,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Church 
regarding  the  hereaftci*. 

There  is  a  bewildering  variety  in  the  views  of  the  future  life 
and  worid  held  by  different  peoples.    The  future  life  may  be 
conceived  as  simply  a  continuation  of  the  present  Hfe  in  its 
essential  features,  although  under  conditions  more  or  less  favour- 
able.   It  may  also  be  thought  of  as  retributive,  as  a  reversal  of 
present  conditions  so  that  the  miserable  are  comforted,  and  the 
prosperous  laid  low,  or  as  a  reward  or  punishment  for  good  or 
evil  desert  here.    Personal  Identity  may  be  absorbed,  as  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  or  it  may  even  be  denied,  while  the  good 
or  bad  result  of  one  life  is  held  to  determine  the  weal  or  woe  of 
another.    The  scene  of  the  future  life  may  be  thought  of  on 
earth,  in  some  distant  part  of  it,  or  above  the  earth,  in  the  ^y, 
sun,  moon  or  stars,  or  beneath  the  earth.    The  abodes  of  bliss 
and  the  places  of  torment  may  be  distinguished,  or  one  last 
dwelling-place  may  be  affirmed  for  all  the  dead.    Sometimes 
the  good  find  their  abiding  home  with  the  gods;  sometimes  a 
number  of  heavens  of  varying  degrees  of  blessedness  is  recognized 
(see  F.  B.  Jevons,  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Rcitgum,  chs. 
xxl.  and  vrii.,   1902;  and  J.  A.   MacCuUoch's  Comparaiite 
Theology,  lay.,  1902). 

(i)  Confudus,  though  unwilling  to  discuss  any  questions 
concerning  the  dead,  by  approving  ancestor-worship  recognised 
a  future  life.    (2)  Taoism  promises  immortality  as  the  rewmrd  of 
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merit.  (3)  The  B^k  ^  Uu  XVoi^— a^gUuk-book  for  the  departed 
on  his  long  journey  in  the  unseen  world  to  the  abode  oC  ihe 
blessed— shows  the  attention  the  Egyptian  religion 
gave  to  the  state  of  the  dead.  (4)  Although  the  BaJ>y- 
Ionian  religion  presents  a  very  gtoomy  view  of  the  woild 
of  the  dead,  it  is  not  without  a  few  faint  glimpses  of  a  hope  that  a 
few  mortals  at  least  may  gain  deliverance  from  the  dread  doom. 
(5)  A  characteristic  feature  of  Indian  thought  is  the  transmigra- 
tion of  the  sold  fit>ffi  one  mode  of  life  to  another,  the  physical 
condition  of  each  being  determined  by  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  the  preceding.  But  deliverance  from  this  cyde  of 
existences,  which  is  conceived  as  misery,  is  promised  by  means 
of  speculation  and  asceticism.  Denying  the  continuance  <rf  the 
soul,  Buddhism  affirmed  a  continuity  of  moral  consequences 
(Karma)  t  each  successive  life  being  determined  by  the  total 
moral  r^ult  of  the  preceding  life.  Its  doctrine  of  salvation  was 
a  guide  to,  if  not  absolute  non-existence,  yet  cessation  of  all 
consciousneat  of  existence  {Nirwana)^  Later  Buddhism  has, 
however,  a  doctrine  of  many  heavens  and  hells.  (6)  In  Zoro- 
astriaaism  not  only  was  continuance  of  life  recognised,  but  a 
strict  retribution  was  taught.  Heaven  and  hell  were  very  deariy 
distinguished,  and  each  soul  according  to  its  works  passed  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other.  But  this  faith  did  not  concern  itself  only 
with  the  future  lot  of  the  individual  soul.  It  was  also  interested 
in  the  dose  of  the  world's  history,  and  taught  a  decisive,  final 
victory  oi  Ormuad  over  Ahriman,  of  the  forces  of  good  over  the 
forces  of  eviL  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Jewish  eschatology 
in  its  later  developments  was  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
Persian  faith.  (7)  Mabommedanism  reproduces  jind  exaggerates 
the  lower  features  of  popular  Jewish  and  Christian  eschatology 
(see  the  separate  articles  on  these  religions). 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  can  trace  the  gradual  development 
of  an  ever  more  definite  doctrine  of  "  the  final  condition  ol  man 
and  the  world."  This  is  regarded  as  the  last  stage  in 
2JJJ****'  a  moral  process,  a  redemptive  purpose  <rf  God.  The 
eschatology  of  the  Old  Testament  is  thus  dosely 
connected  with,  but  not  limited  by,  Messianic  hope,  as  there 
are  escbatological  teachings  thai  are  not  Messianic  As  the  Old 
Testament  revelation  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  elea 
nation,  and  only  secondarily  (in  the  later  writings)  with  the 
individual  persons  composing  it,  we  folbw  the  order  of  im- 
portance as  well  as  of  time  in  dealing  first  with  the  people.  The 
universahsm  which  marks  the  promise  to  the  seed  of  the  woman 
(Gen.  iiL  is)  appears  also  in  the  blessing  of  Noah  (ix.  as).  In 
the  promise  to  Abraham  (xii.  3)  this  universal  good  is  directly 
relaud  to  God^s  particular  purpose  for  His  chosen  people;  so 
also  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (xlix.)  and  of  Moses  (Deut  xxxiii.). 
David*s  last  words  (2  Sam.  xxiii.)  blend  together  his  desire  that 
his  family  should  retain  the  kingship,  and  his  aspiration  for  a 
kingdom  of  ri^teousneas  on  earth.  The  conception  of  the 
**  Day  of  the  Lord  "  is  frequent  and  prominent  in  the  prophets, 
and  the  sense  given  to  the  phrase  by  the  people  and  by  the 
prophets  throws  into  bold  jelief  the  contrast  between  popular 
beliefs  and  the  prophetic  faith.  The  people  simply  expected 
deliverance  from  their  miseries  and  burdens  by  the  intervention 
of  Yahweh,  because  He  had  chosen  Israel  for  His  people.  The 
prophets  had  an  ethical  conception  of  Yahweh;  the  sin  of  His 
own  people  and  of  other  nations  called  for  His  intervention 
in  judgment  as  the  moral  ruler  of  the  world.  But  judgment 
they  conceived  aa  preparing  for  redemption.  The  day  of  t^ 
Lord  is  always  an  escbaU^ogical  conception,  as  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  final  and  universal  judgment,  and  not  to  any  less 
decisive  intervention  of  God  in  the  course  of  human  history. 
In  the  pre-exilic  proc>hets  the  judgment  of  God  is  "  primarily 
on  Israel,  although  it  also  embraces  the  nations  ",  during  tlw 
Exile  and  at  the  Restoration  the  judgment  is  represented  as 
faDiag  on  the  nations  while  redemption  is  being  wrought  for 
God's  people;  after  the  Restoration  the  peopk  of  God  is  again 
threatened,  but  still  the  warning  of  judgment  is  mainly  directed 
towards  the  nations  and  deliverance  is  promised  to  Israel  As 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  grace  as  well  as  judgment,  the  day 
of  the  Lord  will  bring  joy  to  Israel  and  even  to  the  world.    As 


a  day  of  judpaent  k  ia  acoompaaied  by  lenible  ooovukions 
of  nature  (not  to  be  taken  figurative^,  but  probably  intended 
literally  by  the  prophets  in  accordance  with  their  view  of  the 
absolute  suboidiaatioii  of  nature  to  the  divine  purpose  for  man). 
It  ushers  ia  the  Messianic  age.  While  the  moral  issues  ate 
finally  determined  by  this  day,  yet  the  wodd  of  the  Mesaanic 
age  ia  painted  with  the  coloura  of  the  prophet'a  own  surtoundingB. 
Israd  is  restored  to  its  own  land,  and  to  it  the  other  nations  are 
brought  into  subjugation,  by  force  or  persuasion.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  to  Christian  eschatology  embrace 
these  features:  "  (x)  The  manifestation  or  advent  of  God;  (a) 
the  universal  judgment;  (3)  behind  the  judgment  the  coming 
of  the  perfect  ^kinjgdom  oif  the  Lord,  when  all  Israd  shall  be 
saved  and  when^he  nations  shall  be  partakers  of  their  salvation; 
and  (4)  the  finality  and  eternity  of  this  condition,  that  ^n^ch 
constitutes  the  bleuedneaa  of  the  aaved  people  being  the  Preaence 
of  God  in  the  midst  of  them — this  last  point  corresponding  to 
the  Christian  idea  of  heaven  "  (A.  B.  Davidson,  in  Hastings's 
Bible  DUtumary,  L  p.  738).  This  hope  is  for  the  people  on  this 
earth  though  transfigured.  • 

To  the  itidividual  it  would  seem  at  first  only  old  age  b  promised 
(Is.  Ixv.  ao;  Zech.  viiL  4),  but  the  abolition  of  death  itself  Is 
abo  declared  (Is.  xxv.  8).  The  resurrection,  which  ^>pears  at 
first  as  a  revival  of  the  dead  nation  (Hos.  vi.  a;  Ex.  xxxvii. 
1 2-14),  is  afterwards  promised  for  the  pious  individuab  (Is.  xxvi. 
19),  so  that  they  too  may  share  in  the  luitional'ltstoration. 
Ordy  in  Daniel  xiL  a  is  tau^t  a  resurrection  of  the  wicked 
'*  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt "  aa  well  aa  of  the  righteous 
to  "  everlasting  life."  It  was  only  at  the  ExHe,  when  the  nation 
ceased  to  be,  that  the  worth  of  tlM  individual  came  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  the  hopes  given  to  the  nation  were  claimed  for  the 
individuaL  In  dealtnif  with  the  Individual  eachatology  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  the  popular  ideas  regarding  death 
and  the  hereafter  which  Israd  shared  with  the  other  Semitic 
peoples,  from  the  intuitions,  inferences,  aspirations  evoked 
in  the  pious  by  the  divine  revdation  itsdf.  The  former  have 
not  the  moral  significance  or  the  religious  value  of  the  latter. 
The  starting-point  of  the  development  was  the  common  belief 
that  the  dead  continued  to  exist  la  an  unsubstantial  mode  of 
life,  but  cut  off  from  fellowship  with  God  and  man,  but  faith 
Idt  this  far  behind.  Sheol  is  the  common  abode  of  the  righteous 
and  the  ungodly:  life  there  b  shadowy  and  feeble,  but  seems 
to  continue  in  a  wavering  and  dim  reflection  features  of  thb 
life.  As  the  present  life  is,  however,  determined  by  moral  issues, 
and  as  death  does  not  change  man'a  relation  to  God,  moral 
considerations  could  not  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  future 
life.  A  forward  step  had  to  be  taken.  Pious  men,  in  feUowship 
with  God,  when  they  faced  the  fact  of  death,  were  led  dther 
to  challenge  its  right,  or  to  9ve  a  new  meaning  to  it.  Either 
there  was  a  protest  against  death  itself,  and  a  demand  for 
Immortality  (Ps.  xvi.  9-1 1),  or  death  was  concaved  aa  something 
different  for  the  saint  aiid  for  the  sinner;  fellowship  with 
God  would  not  and  could  not  be  interrupted  (Pa.  xlix.  14*  'St 
Ixxiii.  17-28).  The  vision  of  God  b  antidpated  afur  death's 
sleep  (Ps.  xvii.  15;  Job  xix.  25-37).  Thb  belid  ia  individual 
immortality  b  expressed  poetically  and  obscurdy:  it  b  later 
than  the  eschatology  of  the  people.  It  assumes  the  moral 
dhtinction  of  the  righteous  and  the  ungodly,  and  seeks  a  solutiDo 
for  the  problem  of  the  ladt  of  harmony  of  preseat  character  and 
condition.  Its  deepest  motive,  however,  b  religious.  The  soul 
once  in  fellowship  with  God  cannot  even  by  death  be  separated 
from  God.  The  individual  hoped  that  he  would  live  to  share 
the  nation's  good,  and  thus  the  two  streams  of  Old  Testament 
eschatology  at  last  flow  together. 

It  b  in  the  apocryphal  and  apocalyptic  Utemture  of  Judaism 
that  the  fullest  development  ol  eschatology  caa  be  traced. 
Four  worda  may  aenre  to  express  the  difiereace  of  the  Aptuy 
•doctrine  of  these  Writinga«nd  the  teaching  of  the  Old  jialsa# 
Testamoit.    Eachalelogy  was  mm/eeftaimi  ((jod  waa 
recognised  aa  the  creator  and  mgrd  governor  of  all 
the  world),  indteUuaHaei  ((M'a  judgment  waa  directed,  not  to 
nations  ia  a  future  •9^  but  to  individuab  ta  a  lutare  Ufa), 
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IramscindtnUitUed  (tlM  future  tge  was  move  and  more  contrasted 
with  the  present,  and  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other 
was  not  expected  as  the  result  of  historical  movements,  but  of 
miraculous  cVvine  acu),  and  dopMliud  (the  attempt  was  made 
to  systematize  in  some  measure  the  vague  and  varkd  prophetic 
anticipations).  Only  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  conceptions 
current  in  these  writings  can  be  given.  The  coming  of  the 
Messiah  will  be  preceded  by  the  Last  Woes.  The  Messiah  is 
very  variously  conceived:  (i)  "a  passive,  though  supreme 
member  of  the  Messiaaie  Kingdom  ";  (2)  "  kn  active  warrior 
who  shiys  his  eneoues  with  his  own  hand  ";  (3)  "  one  who  slays 
his  enemies  by  the  word  of  bis  mouth,  and  nijes  by  virtue  of  hb 
justice,  faith  and  holiness  ";  (4)  a  supernatural  person, "  eternal 
Ruler  and  Judge  of  Mankind  "  (R.  ^  Charles  in  Hastings's 
B>Me  DUtionory^  i.  p.  748).  In  some  of  the  writings  no  Messianic 
kingdom  is  looked  for;  in  others  only  a  temporal  duration 
on  earth  is  assigned  to  it;  in  others  still  it  abides  for  ever 
either  on  earth  as  It  is,  or  on  earth  transformed.  The 
dispersion  among  the  nations  is  to  return  home.  Sometimes 
the  Resurrection  is  narrowed  down  to  the  resortectionof  the 
righteous,  at  others  widened  out  to  the  resurrection  of  'all 
mankjpd  for  the  last  judgment.  A  blessed  immortality  after 
judgment,  or  even  after  death  itself,  is  sometimes  tau^t 
without  reference  to  any  resurrection.  Retribution  in  human 
hktory  is  recognised,  but  attention  is  qiedally  concentrated 
on  the  final  judgment,  which  is  usually  conceived  aS' taking  place 
in  two  stages.  (1)  The  Messianic  is  executed  by  the  Messiah  or 
the  saints  by  victory  in  war,  or  by  judicial  sentence.  (2)  The 
final  remains  in  God's  hands;  but  in  one  writing  (the  Ethiopic 
Emock)  is  rqvesented  as  Messiah's  function.  This  judgment 
either  closes  the  Messianic  age,  if  thought  of  as  temporal,  or 
ushers  it  in,  if  conceived  as  etonal,  or  doses  the  world's  history, 
if  no  Messianic  age  is  expected.  The  place  of  torment  for  the 
wicked  was  called  Gehenna  (the  valley  of  Hinnom  or  the  Sons 
of  Hinnom,  where  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  cast  out,  is 
described  in  Is.  bcvL  24).  Here  corporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
punishment  was  endured;  it  was  inflicted  on  apostate  Jews 
or  the  wicked  generally;  the  righteous  wiuiessed  its  initial 
stages  but  not  its  final  form.  In  later  Judaism  it  was  the 
purgatory  of  faithless  Jews,  who  at  last  reached  Paradise,  but  it 
remained  the  place  of  eternal  torment  for  the  Gentiles.  Paradise 
was  sometimes  regarded  as  the  division  of  Sheol  to  which  the 
righteous  passed  i^ter  death,  but  at  others  it  was  conceived 
as  the  heavenly  abode  of  Moses,  Enoch  and  El^ah.  to  which 
other  saints  would  pass  after  the  last  judgmenL 

The  eschatology  of  the  New  Testament  attaches  itself  not  only 
to  that  of  the  CMd  Testament  but  also  to  that  of  contemporary 

Judaism,  but  it  kvof ds  the  extravagances  of  the  latter. 
JJ^^*"    ^o^  <^  *^  qrstematic,  it  vi  occasional,  practical, 

poetical  and  dondnantly  evangelical,  laying  stress  on 
the  hope  ctf  the  righteous  rather  than  the  doom  of  the  widied. 
The  tftrhjpg  of  Jesus  centres,  aooording  to  the  Synoptists,  in 
the  great  i<ka  of  the  **  Kingdom  of  God,"  which  is  already 
present  in  the  teacher  Himself,  but  also  future  as  regards  its 
completion.  In  some  parables  a  gradual  realization  of  the  king« 
dom  is  indicated  (Matt.  xiiL);  in.  other  utterances  its  consume 
matioa  is  connected  with  Christ's  own  return.  His  Parousia 
(Matt.  xxiv.  3,  37,  39),  the  time  of  which,  however,  is  ttnkiu>wn 
even  to  Himself  (Mark  ziii.  3a).  In  this  eschatological  discourse 
(Matt,  xxiv.,  iocVt)  He  .speaks  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
andof  the  end  of  the  world  as  near,  and  seemingly  as  one.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic  of  prophecy,  which  sees 
in  **  timeless  sequence  "  events  which  are  historically  separated 
from  one  another.  While  the  Return  is  represented  in  the 
Synoptists  as  an  external  event,  it  is  conceived  in  the  fourth 
gospel  n  an  internal  experience  in  the  operation  of  tlie  Spirit 
on  the  believer  (John  xiv.  16-31);  nevertheless  here  also  the 
Parousia  in  the  synoptic  sense  is  looked  for  (John  xxi.  S2;  cf.  i 
John  ii.  a8).  The  object  of  the  Second  Coming  is  the  exeoition  of 
judgment  by  Christ  (Matt.  xxv.  31),  both  indivMual  (xzii.  1-14) 
and  universal  (xiii.  36^3).  The  present  subjective  judgment. 
In  which  men  determine  their  destiny  by  their  attitude  to  Christ, 


on  which  the  fourth  gospel  lays  stress  (John  iil.  17^31,  ix.  39), 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  anticipation  of  m  final  judpnent 
(John  xii.  48,  v.  37).    This  judgment  presupposes  the  resurrec« 
tion,  belief  in  which  was  rejected  by  the  Sadduoees, 
but  accepted  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  majority  of  the 
Je%rish  people,  and  confirmed  by  Christ,  not  only  as  an 
individual  spiritual  renovation  (John  v.  35,  36),  bat 
as  a  universal  physical  resuscitation  (38  and  39;  Matt.  T»a  30). 
This  resurrection  is  of  the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just  (Matt.  v. 
39,  30,  X.  38,  Luke  xiv.  r4).    On  the  Inknmtdiaie  SlaU  Jesus 
does  not  sp^  deaiiy.    He  uses  the  term  Hades  twice  meta- 
phorically (Matt.  xi.  33,  xvi.  18),  and  once  fn  a  parable,  the 
"  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  "  (Luke  xvi.  33),  in  which  he  employs 
the  current  phrases  such  as  "  Abraham's  bosom  "  (verse  33), 
without  any  definite  doctrinal  intention,  to  unveil  the  secrets  of 
the  hereafter  by  confirming  with  His  authority  the  common 
beliefs  of  His  time.    The  term  Paradis^  (Luke  xxiii.  43)  seems 
to  be  used  '^  in  a  large  and  general  sense  as  a  wofd  of  hope  and 
comfort,"  and  we  need  not  attach  to  it  any  of  the  more  definite 
associations  which  it  had  in  Jewish  eschatology.    When  he 
speaks  of  death  as  "  sleep  "  (Luke  viiL  53;  John  zt  ri)  it  Is  to 
give  men  gentler  and  sweeter  thoughts  of  it,  not  to  Inculcate  the 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  as  an  unconsdens  cooditioa. 
There  are  words  which  suggest  rather  the  hope  of  an  Immediate 
entrance  of  the  just  into  the  Father's  house  and  glory  (John  xiv. 
3,  3,  xvii.  34).    He  spoke  frequently  and  distinctly  both  of 
final  reward  for  the  ri^teous  and  final  penalty  for  the  wicked. 
"  The  recompense  of  the  righteous  is  described  as  an  inheritance, 
entrance  into  the  kingdom,  treasure  in  heaven,  an  exIsteBce  like 
the  angelic,  a  place  prepared,  the  Father's  hotae,  the  joy  of  the 
Lord,  life,  eternal  life  and  the  like;  and  there  is  no  intimatioik 
that  the  reward  is  capable  of  change,  that  tlie  condition  is  a 
terminable  one.    The  retribution  of  the  wicked  is  deacribed 
as  death,  outer  daricness,  weeping  and  wailing  and  (p^fhing  of 
teeth,  the  undying  worm,  the  quenchless  fire,  exdasion  from  the 
kingdom,  eternal  punishment  and  the  like  "  (S.  D.  J.  Salmond 
in  Hastings's  BUbU  Dictionary^  p.  753).    Degrees  of  award  axe 
recognized  (Luke  xii.  47,  48).    Gehenna  is  applied  to  the  ooa- 
dition  of  the  lost  (Matt,  xviii.  9).    Two  sayings  are  held  to  pouit 
to  a  terminable  penalty  (Matt.  v.  35,  96,  xiL  3r,  33),  but  the 
one  is  so  figurative  and  the  other  so  obscure,  that  we  are  aot 
warranted  in  drawing  any  such  definite  conctuskm  from  either 
of  them.    The  finality  of  destiny  seems  to  be  unmistakably 
expressed  (Matt.  viL  33,  x.  iz,  xiiL  30,  xxv.  46,  xxvL  34;  Mack 
ix.  43-4S>  viii  36;  Luke  ix.  36;  John  iii  16,  viii.  31,  34).    No 
second  opportunity  for  deciding  the  issue  of  life  or  death  is 
recognized  by  Jesus. 

The  apostdiceschatology  presents  resemblance  amid  difference. 
Jude  (v.  6),  as  well  as  3  Peter  (d.  4),  refers  to  the  judgment  of  the 
fallen  angds.    s  Peter  describes  the  place  of  their  detentiom  as 
Tartarus,  and  teaches  that  Christ's  Pomma  is  to  bring  the  whole 
present  system  of  things  to  its  condusion,  and  the  world  itself  to 
an  end  (iii.  10,  13).    After  the  destruction  of  the  existing  ovder 
by  fire,  "  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  "  will  appear  as  the 
abode  of  r^teousness.    The  question  of  greatest  iatCMst  la  i 
Peter  is  the  relatkm  of  two  passages  fn  it,  the  preacUng  to  the 
spirits  in  prison  (iii.  18-33)  and  the  preaching  of  the  Goepri  to 
the  dead  (iv.  6)  to  the  '*  larger  hope."    Peter's  discourse  also 
contains  a  phrase  which  suggests  the  belief  of  a  descent  of  Christ 
into  Hades  in  the  interval  between  His  death  and  His  rcsnr- 
rection  (Acts  ii.  31).    No  certainty  has  been  readied  in   the 
interpretation  of  these  passages,  but  they  naay  suggest  to  the 
Christian  mind  the  expectation  that  the  final  destiny  of  no 
can  be  fixed  until  in  some  way  or  other,  in  this  life  or  the 
the  opportunity  of  decision  for  or  against  Christ  has  been  gl^ 
The  phrase  "  the  times  of  restoration  of  all  things  "  (iii.  ai>  is 
too  vague  in  itself,  and  is  too  isolated  in  its  context  to 
dogmatic  teaching  of  universalism,  althou|^  there  are 
passages  which  seem  to  point  towards  the  same  goal. 
John^s  Apocalypse  is  distinctly  eschatological,  the  Epistles  and 
the  (3ospels  often  ghre  these  conceptions  an  ethical  and  spiritual 
import^  without,  however,  excluding  the  eschatofegioaL 
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present  while  eternal  (i  Jolm  v.  X2,  i3)»  but  it  is  also  future 
(iL  25).  There  is  expected  a  future  mahifesution  of  Christ  ay 
He  h,  and  what  the  believer  hin»elf  will  be  does  not  yet  appear 
Oil  3).  The  writer  speaks  of  the  last  houf  (ii.  18),  the  Antichrist 
that  Cometh  (ii.  22,  iv.  3),  and  the  Christian's  full  reward  (2  John 
V.  8)  as  well  as  the  Parousia  (i  John  ai.  98).  The  Apocalypse 
reproduces  much  of  the  current  Jewish  eschatology.  A  mil- 
iennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  is  interposed  between  the  first 
resurrection,  confined  to  the  saints  and  especially  the  martyrs, 
and  the  second  resurrection  for  the  rest  of  the  dead.  A  final 
outburst  of  Satan's  power  is  followed  by  his  overthrow  and  the 
Last  JudgmenL 

Although  Paul  sometunes  describes  the  Kingdom  of  God  as 
present  (Rom.  xiv.  17;  i  Cor.  iv.  20;  Col.  i.  13),  it  is  usually 
represented  as  future.  The  Parousia  fills  a  large  place  in  h^ 
thought,  and,  if  more  prominent  in  his  earlier  writings.  Is  not 
altogether  absent  from  his  later,  although  the  expectation  of 
personal  survival  does  seem  to  grow  less  confident  (cf .  i  Cor.  xv. 
$1  and  Phil.  i.  20-24).  The  doctrines  of  the  Resurrection,  the 
Last  Judgment,  the  Reward  of  the  Righteous  and  the  Punish* 
ment  of  the  Wicked  are  not  less  distinctly  expressed  than  in  the 
other  apostoKc  writings.  Peculiar  elements  in  Paul's  e9chatok)gy 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  Rapture  of  the  Saints  (i  Thess.  iv.  17) 
and  the  Man  of  Sin  (2  Thess.  ii.  3-6),  but  these  have  affinities 
elsewhere.  A  reference  to  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  in  the 
period  between  the  two  resurrections  is  sometimes  sought  in  i 
Cor.  XV.  22-24;  but  it  is  not  a  chronology  of  the  last  things  Paul 
is  here  giving.  So  also  a  justification  for  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  is  sought  in  iii.  12-15  ;  but  the  day  and  the  fire 
are  of  the  last  judgment.  A  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades, 
implying  an  extension  of  the  opportunity  of  grace  such  as  is 
supposed  to  be  tau^t  in  i  Peter,  is  also  discovered  in  the  obscure 
Statements  in  Rom.  x.  7  (where  Paul  is  freely  quoting  Deut. 
XXX.  XX-I4),  and  Eph.  iv.  xo  (where  he  is  commenting  on  Ps. 
ixviii.  18).  Universal  restoration  is  inferred  from  x  Cor.  xv. 
34-28,  "  God  all  in  all,"  Phil.  ii.  xo-ii,  every  knee  bowing  to, 
and  every  tongue  confessing  Jesus  Christ,  Eph.  i.  0,  xo,  the 
Summing^  up  of  all  things  in  Christ,  Col.  i.  20,  God  reconciling 
all  things  unto  Himself  in  Christ.  These  passages  inspire  a  hope, 
but  do  not  sustain  a  certainty.  Paul's  shrinking  from  the 
disembodied  state  and  longing  to  be  clothed  upon  at  death  in 
9  Cor.  v.  1-8,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an  interim  body 
prior  to  and  preparat(^  for  the  resurrection  body.  Paulh'nks 
the  human  resurrection  with  a  universal  renovation  (Rom.  vixL 
19-23).  Paul's  eschatology  is  not  free  of  obscurities  and  am- 
biguities;  and  in  the  New  Testament  eschatok>gy  generally 
we  are  forced  to  recognize  a  mixture  of.  inherited  Jewish  and 
original  Christian  elements  (see  Antichrist). 

During  the  first  century  of  the  existence  of  the  Gentile  Christian 
Church,  *'  the  hope  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world  and  the 
glorious  kingdom  of  Christ  "  was  dominant,  although  warnings 
had  to  be  given  against  doubt  and  indifference.  Redemption 
was  thought  of  as  still  future,  as  the  power  of  the  devil  had  not 
been  broken  but  rather  increased  by  the  First  Advent,  and  the 
Second  Advent  was  necessary  to  his  complete  overtKfow.  The 
expectations  were  often  grossly  materialistic,  as  is  evidenced  by 
Papias's  quotation  as  the  words  of  the  Lord  of  a  group  of  say- 
ings from  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  setting  forth  the  amazing 
fruit  fulness  of  the  earth  in  the  Messianic  time. 

The  Gnostics,  rejected  this  eschatok>gy  as  in  their  view  the 
enlightened  spirit  already  possessed  immortality  Marcion 
OM«kc  **P^*^  **>•*  ^®  Church  would  be  assailed  by  Anti- 
oMcwfc  ^^j.  ^  visible  return  of  Christ  he  did  not  teach,  but 
he  recognized  that  human  history  would  issue  in  a  separation 
of  the  good  from  the  bad.  Montanbm  sought  to  fonn  a  new 
Christian  commonwealth  whidi,  separated  from  the 
1^"*  world,  should  prepare  itself  for  the  descant  of  the 
Jerusalem  from  above,  and  its  establishment  in  the  spot 
which  by  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  had  been  chosen  in  Phrygia. 
While  Irenacus  held  fast  the  traditional  eschatological  beliefs,  yt^ 
his  conception  of  the  Christian  salvation  as  a  deification  of  man 
tended  to  weaken  their  bold  on  Christian  thought.    The  Alogi 


in  the  2nd  century  rejected  the  Apocalypse  oti  accoimt  of  its 
chUiasm,  Its  teaching  of  a  visible  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for 
a  thousand  years.  Montanism  also  brought  these  apocalyptic 
expectations  into  discredit  in  orthodox  ecck^iastiol  circl^ 
The  Alexandrian  theology  strengthened  this  movement  against 
diiliasm.  Clement  <A  Alexandria  taught  that  justice  is  not 
merely  retributive,  that  punishment  Is  remedial,  that  probation 
continues  after  death  till  the  final  judgment,  that  Cbrbt  and  the 
apostles  preached  the  Gospel  in  Hades  to  those  who  lacked 
knowledge,  but  whose  heart  was  ri|^t,  that  a  spiritual'  body 
will  be  raised.  Origen  Uught  that  a  germ  of  the  spiritual  body 
is  in  the  present  body,  and  its  development  depends  on  the 
character,  that  perfect  bliss  is  reached  only  by  stages,  that  the 
evil  are  purified  by  pain,  conscience  being  symboUzed  by  fire, 
and  that  all,  even  the  devil  himself,  will  at  last  be  saved.  Both 
regarded  chlliasm  with  aversion.  But  in  the  5th  century  there 
were  rejected  as  heretical  (i)  "  the  doctrine  of  univerSaUsm,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  redemption  of  the  devil,  (2)  the  doctrine 
Of  the  complete  annihilation  of  evil;  (3)  the  conception  of  the 
penalties  of  hell  as  tortures  of  conscience;  (4)  the  spiritualizing 
version  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  (5)  the  idea  of  the  con- 
tinued creation  of  new  worlds  "  (A.  Hamack,  History  of  Dogma, 
ilL  p.  186). 

Epiphanius,  following  Methodius,  insisted  on  the  most  perfect 
identity  between  the  resurrection  body  and  the  material  body; 
and  this  belief,  enforced  in  the  West  by  Jerome,  soon  established 
itself  as  alone  orthodox.  Augustine  made  experiments  on  the 
flesh  of  a  peacock  in  order  to  find  physical  evidence  for  the 
doctrine.  He  held  fast  to  eternal  punishment,  but  allowed 
the  possibility  of  mitigations.  Some  believers,  he  taught,  n>ay 
pass  through  purgatori^d  fires;  and  thb  middle  class  may  be 
he^>ed  by  the  sacraments  and  the  alms  of  the  living.  **  There 
are  many  soub  not  good  enough  to  dispense  with  this  provision, 
and  not  bad  enough  to  be  benefited  by  it "  (op.  ciL  v.  233). 
This  doctrine  was  sanctioned  and  developed  by  Gregory  the 
Great.  ''  After  God  has  changed  eternal  punishments  into 
temporary,  the  jtsttfied  must  expiate  these  temporary  penalties 
for  sin  in  purgatory  "  (p.  268).  This  view  was  inferred  indirectly 
from  Matt.'xii.  31,  and  directly  from  1  Cor.  iii.  12-15.  After* 
wards  purgatory  todc  more  and  more  the  place  of  hell,  and 
was  subject  to  the  control  of  the  church.  As  regards  the  saints, 
different  degrees  of  blessedness  were  recognized;  they  were  sup- 
posed to  wait  in  Hades  for  the  return  of  Chtist,  but  gradually 
the  belief  gained  ground,  especially  in  reiputl  to  the  martyrs, 
that  their  souls  at  once  entered  Paradise.  The  primitive  Christian 
eschatology  was  preserved  in  the  West  as  it  was  iK>t  in  the  East, 
and  in  times  of  exceptioiud  distress  the  expectation  of  Antichrist 
emerged  again  and  again.  In  the  middle  ages  there  was  an 
extravagance  of  speculation  on  this  subject,  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  last  division  of  Aquinas'  Sumtna  Thedopae.  He  proposes 
thirty  questions  on  these  matters,  among  which  are  the  following: 
"  whether  souls  are  conducted  to  heaven  or  bell  innnediately 
after  death ";  "  whether  the  Umbus  of  hell  is  the  same  as 
Abraham's  bosom  ";  "  whether  the  sun  aiMl  moon  will  be  really 
obscured  at  the  day  of  judgment ";  "  whether  all  the  members 
of  the  human  body  will  rise  with  it ";  "  whether  the  hair  and 
naib  will  reappear";  could  thought  become  "more  lawless 
and  uncertain  "  ? 

While  rejecting  purgatory,  Protestantism  took  over  this 
eschatology.    Souls  passed  at  once  to  heaven  or  to  heU;  a 
doctrine  even  less  adequate  to  the  complex  quality       ^^ 
of  human  life.    Luther  himself  looked  for  the  passing   ^^^^ 
away  of  the  present  evil  world.    Sodnianism  taught  a   rto^l^r, 
ikew  spiritual  body,  an  intermediate  state  in  which 
the    soul    is    near    non-existence,    an    annihilation  of  the 
wicked,  as  immortality  Is  the  gift  of  God.    Swedenborg  discards 
a  physical  resurrection,  as  at  death  the  eyes  of  men  are  opened 
to  the  spiritual  world  in  which  we  exist  now,  and  they  continue 
to  live  essentially  as  they  Uved  here,  until  by  their  affinities 
they  are  drawn  to  heaven  or  hell.    The  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  has  been  opposed  on  many  grounds,  such  as  the 
disproportion  between  the  offence  and  Che  penalty,  the  moral 
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«nd  religious  immaturity  of  the  majority  of  men  at  death,  the 
dimioution  of  the  happiness  of  heaven  involved  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  endless  sufifering  of  others  (Schleiermacber),  the  defeat 
of  the  divine  purpose  of  righteousness  and  grace  that  the  con- 
tinued antagonism  of  any  of  God's  creatures  would  im^y,  the 
dissatisfaction  God  as  Father  must  feel  until  His  whole  family 
is  restored.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  term  "  eternal "  has 
reference  not  to  duration  of  time  but  quality  of  being  (Maurice) ; 
but  it  does  seem  certain  that  the  writers  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
who  used  it  did  not  foreseeanendeither  to  the  life  or  to  the  death 
to  which  they  applied  the  term.  The  contention  should  not  be 
based  on  the  meaning  of  a  sin^  word,  but  on  such  broader 
considerations  as  have  been  indicated  above.  The  doctrine  of 
coMdUimal  immortality  taught  by  Sorinianism  was  accepted  by 
Archbishop  Whately,  and  has  been  most  persistently  advocated 
by  Edward  White,  who  **  maintains  that  immortality  is  a  truth, 
not  of  reason,  but  of  revelation,  a  gift  of  God  "  bestowed  only  on 
beUevers  in  Christ;  but  he  admits  a  continued  probation  after 
death  for  such  as  have  not  hardened  their  hearts  by  a  rejection  of 
Chrbt.  According  to  Albrecht  Ritschl "  the  wrath  of  God  means 
the  resolve  of  God  to  annihilate  those  men  who  finally  oppose 
themselves  to  redemption,  and  the  final  purpose  of  the  kingdom 
of  God."  He  thus  makes  immortaUty  conditional  on  inclusion 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  doarine  <^  univirsal  restoration 
was  maintained  by  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen  on  the  ground 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  Archdeacon  Wilson  anticipates 
such  discipline  after  death  as  will  restore  all  souls  to  God.  C.  I. 
Nitzsch  argues  against  the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
wicked,  regards  the  teaching  of  Scripture  about  eternal  damna- 
tion as  hypothetiod,  and  thinks  it  possible  that  Paul  reached 
the  hope  of  unive^l  restoration.  I.  A.  Domer  maintains  that 
hopeless  perdition  can  be  the  penalty  only  of  the  deliberate 
rejection  of  the  Gospel,  that  those  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  choice  fairly  and  fully  in  this  life  will  get  it  hereafter, 
but  that  the  right  choice  wfll  in  aU  cases  be  made  we  cannot 
be  confident.  The  attitude  of  theologians  generally  regarding 
individual  destiny  b  well  expressed  by  Dr  James  Orr,  "  The 
conclusion  I  arrive  at  b  that  we  have  not  the  elements  of  a 
complete  solution,  and  we  ouj^t  not  to  attempt  it.  What  visions 
beyond  there  may  be,  what  larger  hopes, what  ultimate  harmomes, 
if  such  there  are  in  store,  wiU  come  in  God's  good  time;  it  b  not 
for  us  to  anticipate  them,  or  lift  the  veil  where  God  has  left  it 
down  "  ( Tke  CkritHan  View  of  God  and  the  World,  1893,  p.  397) 

Although  in  recent  theological  thought  attention  has  been 
mainly  directed  to  individual  destiny,  yet  the  other  elements 
of  Christian  eschatok>i^  must  not  be  ahogether  passed  over. 
History  has  offered  the  authoriutive  commenury  on  the 
prophecy  of  the  Parousia  of  Chrbt.  The  presence  and  power 
of  Hb  Spirit,  the  spread  of  Hb  Gospel,  the  progress  of  Hb 
kingdom  have  been  as  much  a  fulfilment  of  the  eschatological 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  as  Hb  life  and  work  on  earth 
were  a  fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecy,  for  fulfilment  always 
transcends  prophecy.  Even  if  the  common  beliefs  of  the  apostolic 
age  have  not  modified  the  evangelist's  reports  of  Jesus'  teaching, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  He  used  the  common  prophetic 
phraseology,  the  literal  fulfilment  of  which  b  not  to  be.  looked 
for.  Some  parables  (the  leaven,  the  mustard  seed)  suggest  a 
gradual  progressive  realization  of  Hb  kingdom.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  interprets  both  judgment  and  resurreaion  spiritually. 
Accordingly  the  general  resorrection  and  the  last  judgment  may 
be  regarded  as  the  temporal  and  local  forms  of  thought  to 
express  the  universal  permanent  truths  that  Ufe  survives  death  in 
the  completeness  of  its  necAsary  organs  and  essential  functions, 
and  that  the  character  of  that  continued  life  b  determined  by 
personal  choice  of  submission  or  antagonbm  to  God's  purpose  of 
grace  m  Christ,  the  perfect  realisation  of  which  b  the  Christian's 
hope  fo^  himself,  mankind  and  the  worid. 
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ESCHEAT  (0.  Fr.  eschete,  from  escheoir,  to  fall  to  one's  share; 
Lat.  excidertf  to  fall  out),  in  English  law,  the  reversion  of  lands 
to  the  next  lord  on  the  failure  of  heirs  of  the  tenant.  "  Whes 
the  tenant  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple  dies  without  having  aUcnated 
hb  estate  in  hb  lifetime  or  by  hb  will,  and  without  Iniving  any 
heirs  either  lineal  at  coUatenl,  the  lands  in  which  he  held  h» 
estate  escheat,  as  it  b  called,  to  the  lord  of  whom  he  held  them  " 
(Williams  on  the  Law  cf  Real  Properly),  Thb  ruk  b  explained 
by  the  conception  of  a  freehold  estate  as  an  interest  in  lands  held 
by  the  freeholder  from  some  lord,  the  king  being  lord  paramount. 
(See  Estate.)  The  gianter  retains  an  interest  in  the  land  similar 
to  that  of  the  donor  ^  an  estate  for  life,  to  whom  the  land  reverts 
after  the  life  estate  b  ended.  As  there  are  now  few  freehold 
estates  traceable  to  any  mesne  or  intermediate  lord,  escheats, 
When  they  do  occxir,  fall  to  the  king  as  lord  paramounL  Besides 
escheat  for  defea  of  hein,  there  was  formedy  also  escheat 
propter  deUttum  tenentiSf  or  by  the  corruption  of  the  bkxxl  of  the 
tenant  through  attainder  consequent  on  conviction  and  sentence 
for  treason  or  felony.  The  blood  of  the  tenant  becoming  corrupt 
by  attainder  was  decreed  no  longer  inheritable,  and  the  effect 
was  the  same  as  if  the  tenant  had  died  without  heirs.  The  land, 
therefore,  escheated  to  the  next  heir,  subject  to  the  superior 
right  of  the  crown  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  lands,— in  the  case  <d 
treason  for  ever,  in  the  case  of  felony  for  a  year  and  a  day. 
All  thb  was  abolisbed  by  the  Felony  Act  1870,  which  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  an  administrator  to  the  property  of  the  con- 
vict. Eicheat  b  also  an  incident  of  copyhold  tenure.  Trust 
estates  were  not  subject  to  escheat  until  the  Intestates'  Estates 
Aa  1884,  but  now  by  that  act  the  law  of  escheat  applies  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  estate  or  interest  were  a  legal  estate  ia 
corporeal  hereditament 

BSCHENBURO,  JOHANN  JOACHIM  (i743-x8ao),  German 
critic  and  literary  historian,  Iras  born  at  Hamburg  on  the  7  th 
of  December  1743.  Aftep  receiving  hb  early  education  in  his 
native  town,  he  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Gdttingen.  In  1767  be 
was  appointed  tutor,  and  subsequently  professor,  at  the  rnllrgiiim 
Carolinum  in  Bruiiswick.  The  title  of "  Hofrat "  was  conferred 
on  him  in  1786,  and  in  1814  he  was  made  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Carolinum.  He  b  best  known  by  hb  efforts  to  familiariae 
his  countrymen  with  Englbh  literature.  He  published  m  series 
of  German  translations  of  the  principal  English  writers  on 
aesthetics,  such  as  J.  Brown,  D.  Webb,  Charles  Bumey,  Joseph 
Priestley  and  R.  Hurd;  and  Germany  owes  also  to  him  the  first 
complete  translation  (in  prose)  of  Shakespeare's  plays  (WiUiiim 
Shahespear's  Schauspide,  13  vols.f  Zurich,  1775-1782).  Thb 
b  virtually  a  revised  edition  of  the  inoomi^te  translation 
published  by  Wieland  between  1 76  2  and  1 766.  Eschenbuig  died 
at  BrunswidL  on  the  a9th  of  February  1820. 

Besides  editing,  with  memoirs,  the  works  of  Hagedorm, 
ZacharilL  and  other  German  poets,  he  was  the  author  of  a  Hand-- 
buch  der  hlassischen  Lileratur  (1783);  Enhewf  einer  Theorie  weed 
Literatur  der  sch6nen  Wissenschaften  (1783);  Beispidsaimmlemi 
tur  Theorie  und  Literatstr  der  schdnen  Wisseiucheiften  (8  vols., 
1 788- 1 795);  Lehrhuch  der  Wissenschaftshtmde  (1792);  &nd 
t)enhmitler  altdeutscher  Dichthunst  (i  799).  Most  of  these  works 
have  passed  through  several  editions.  Escbenburg  was  also  a 
poet  of  some  pretensions,  and  some  of  hb  religious  hymns,  e.%. 
Ich  will  dich  noch  im  Tod  erheben  and  Dw"  trou*  ich,  Coti,  und 
wanhe  nicht,  are  contained  in  many  hymnab  to  thb  day. 

BSCHBHHAYBR,  ADAM  KARL  AUOUST  VON  (1768-1852), 
German  philosopher  and  pbysicbt,  was  bom  at  Neuenburg  in 
WQrttemberg  in  July  1768.  After  receiving  hb  early  education 
at  the  Caroline  academy  of  Stuttgart,  he  entered  the  university 
of  Tflbingen,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doaor  of  medicine. 
He  praaised  for  s<»ne  time  as  a  physician  at  Sulz,  and  then  at 
Kircbheim.  and  in  181 1  he  was  chosen  extraordinary  profemor 
of  philosophy  and  medicine  at  Tubingen.    In  1818  he 
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ordiimry  ppofcaser  of  pnctkalplulQtophy,  bet  in  i9j4  be  reaigMd 
Aod  took  up  his  resideoce  at  Kirchbeiiii,  where  he  devoted  his 
whole  auention  to  philosophical  studies.  Eschenmayer's  views 
are  largely  identical  with  tl^ose  of  SchelUng,  hut  he  differed  from 
him  iD  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  the  absoluu  He  believed  that 
in  order  to  complete  the  arc  of  truth  philosophy  must  be  supf>le- 
nented  by  what  he  called  "  non-philosophy,"  a  kind  of  mystical 
jUumination  by  which  was  obtained  a  belief  in  God  that  could  not 
be  reached  by  mere  intellectual  effort  (see  Hoffding,  Hist,  cf 
ii9i.  Phil.t  Eng.  trans.  voL  2,  p.  170)  He  carried  this  tendency 
to  mysticism  into  his  physiod  researches,  and  was  led  by  it  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism. 
He  ultimately  became  a  devout  believer  in  demoniacal  and 
spiritual  possession;  and  his  later  writings  are  all  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  lower  supematuralism.  i 

His  principal  works  are— I>m  PkUosophU  in  iknm  VUrttMtf 
tur  Nichtpkilosophi4  (1803);  Vtrsuch  die  scheinbare  Mapt  des  tkiert- 
schen  MapieHsmus  ausphyiiot.  und  psyckischen  Gesetatn  mu  erUdrm 
(i8i6>;  Syslem  d«r  Monlphihsopkte  (1818);  Psyckohtit  m  drei 
figUm,  •Is  gmpiriscke,  rnnt,  mngtmandtt  (181;,  and  ed.  i83s); 
RtHiiaHspkihsopkie  (3  vols.,  1818-1824):  ^>m  Het^sche  JUHricns- 
pkilosop^  vertUekm  mit  dtm  tkristL  Prindp  (183A);  Dtr  Jsckarto- 
tismus  unserer  Ta«  (1835)  (directed  against  Strauss's  L^e  of  Jesus) ; 
Konflikt  tmisckmHimmel  nnd  H8Ue,  an  dem  Ddmon  eines  besessenen 
M6da»ns  bmfbackiet  (1837) .  Cnmdriss  der  Naturphilos<H>hi9  (1832); 
Crundsage  der  christl  Pkihsophie  (1840):  and  DetracUmngm  uber 
d9n  phyaschen  WeUbau  (1852). 

ESCHER  VON  DER  UNTH,  ARNOLD  (1807-2872),  Swiss 
geologist,  the  son  of  Hans  Conrad  Escher  (1767-1823),  was  bom 
at  Zilrich  on  the  8th  of  Jyne  1807.  In  1856  he  became  professor 
of  geoktgy  at  the  £oole  Polytechnique  at  ZOrich.  Hi^  researches 
led  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Swiss  geology 
With  B  Studer  he  produced  (185  2-1853)  the  first  elaborate 
geological  map  of  Switzerland.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
Ceohpsche  Bemerkungen  Mber  das  ndrdlicke  Vorarlberg  mid  ewtige 
ttugremenden  Gegendenf  published  at  Zurich  in  1853. ,  He  died 
on  the  1 2th  of  July  1872. 

ESCHSCHOLTZ.  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  (i793-i830»  Russian 
traveller  and  naturalist,  was  bom  in  November  1793,  at  Dorpat, 
where  he  died  in  May  1831.  He  was  naturalist  and  physician 
to  Otto  von  Eotzebue's  exploring  expedition  during  z8i5-i8xS. 
On  his  retum  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of 
anatomy  (1819)  and  director  of  the  zoological  museum  of  the 
university  at  CNorpat  (1822),  and  in  2823-1826  he  accompanied 
Kotzebue  on  his  second  voyage  of  discovery.  He  became 
ordinary  professor  of  anatomy  at  Dorpat  in  1828.  Among  his 
publications  were  the  System  dm'  Akakpken  (i829)»  and  the 
Zoologischa  il/A»  (1829-1833)  The  botaniod  genus  EscksckoUsia 
was  named  by  Adelbert  von  Chamisso  in  his  honour. 

ESCHWEGB;  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  Werra,  and  the  raUway  treysa-Leinefelde, 
38  m.  S.E.  of  GisseL  Pop.  (1905)  11,1x3.  It  consists  of  the  old 
town  on  the  left,  the  new  town  on  the  right,  bank  o{  the  Wem, 
and  Brikkenhausen  on  a  small  island  connect^fl  with  the  old 
and  new  town  by  bridges.  It  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  town, 
its  chief  industries  >eiag  leather-making,  yam-spinning,  cotton- 
and  linen-weaving,  the  manufactures  of  dgars,  brushes,  liquors 
and  oil,  and  glue  and  soap-boiling.  It  has  two  ancient  buildings, 
the  Nikolai-turm,  built  in  T455,  ^^'^  ^^  ol^  castle.  After  being 
part  of  Thuringia,  Eschwege  passed  to  Hesse  in  1263.  It  was 
recovered  by  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia  in  1388,  but  soon 
reverted  to  Hesse,  and  it  became  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Hessian  royal  house,  a  branch  which  died  put  in 
1655. 

ESCHWEILER*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  on  the  Inde,  and  the  railways  Cologne-Herbesthal 
and  Munidi-Gladbach-Stolberg,  about  8  m.  E.N.E.  from  Aixr 
la-Cbapelle.  Pop.  (1905)  20,643.  The  town  has  an  Evangelical 
and  four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  gymnasiimi  and  an  orphan- 
age Tne  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  goods  is  carried  on^ 
other  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  idnc  wares,  tanning, 
distilling  and  brewing.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  valuable 
coal  mines. 

See  Koch.  GescktchU  der  Sladt  BsckweUer  (Frankfort.  1890) 


BMOIAR  T  aBIOOZA,  AIRORIO  (158^1669),  SpanJA 
churchman  of  illustrioua  descent,  was  bora  at  Valkdolid  iti 
I S89.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
took  the  habit  of  thnt  order.  He  soon  became  a  famous  preacher, 
and  his  facility  was  so  great  that  for  fifty  years  he  preached 
daily,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day.  In  addition  he  was  a  volumin- 
ous  writer,  and  his  works  fill  eighty-three  volumes.  His  first 
litoary  efforts  were  Latin  verses  in  praise  of  Ipiatius  hofciz 
(1613)  and  the  Virgin  Mary  (1618);  bnt  he  is  b^t  known  as  a 
writer  on  casuistry.  His  princq>al  works  bebng  to  tbe  fields 
of  eacegesis  and  moral  theology  Of  the  latter  tbe  best  known 
are  Smmmula  casmum  conscientioB  (1627);  Liber  tkeologiae 
meraUs  (1644),  and  UmMrtat  tkeohgiae  maralit  probiematn 
(t6s2-i666).  TbefintmentioBedofthesewasseverelycritTdsed 
by  Pascal  in  the  fiifth  and  sixth  of  his  PtcvmtiA  iMttn^  as 
tending  to  inculcate  a  loose  system  of  morality.  It  contains 
the  famous  maxim  that  purity  of  intention  may  be  a  justification 
of  actions  which  are  contrary  to  the  moral  code  and  to  human 
laws;  and  its  general  tendency  is  to  find  excuses  for  tbe  ma^ty 
of  himian  frailties.  His  doctrines  were  disapproved  of  by  many 
Catholics^  'and  were  mildly  condemned  by  Rome.  They  were 
also  ridiculed  in  witty  verses  by  Moli^  Bdleaaand  La  Fontaine, 
and  gradually  the  name  Escobar  came  to  be  used  in  France  as  a 
synonym  for  a  person  who  is  adroit  in  making  the  rules  of 
mondity  harmonise  with  his  own  interests.  Escobar  himself 
fa  said  to  have  been  simple  in  his  habits,  a  strict  observer  of  the 
rules  <tf  his  order,  and  unweariedly  cealous  in  his  efforts  to  reform 
the  lives  of  those  with  whmn  he  had  to  deaL  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  "  he  purchased  heaven  deariy  for  himself,  but  gave 
it  away  cheap  to  others."    He  died  on  the  4th  of  July  1669. 

BiOOIQUIZ.  JUAN  (1762-1820),  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  politician 
and  writer,  was  bom  in  Navarre  in  2762.  His  lather  was  a 
general  oflker  and  he  began  life  as  a  page  in  the  court  of  King 
Charles  UL  He  entered  the  chiuth  and  was  provided  for  by 
a  prdl>end  at  Saraipossa.  Godoy  in  his  memoirs  asserts  that 
EsoQiqHiB  sought  to  gain  his  fovour  by  flattery  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  case* 
The  mere  fact  that  he  was  selected  to  be  the  tutor  of  the  heir* 
apparent,  Ferdinand,  afterwards  King  Ferdinand  VII.,  is  of 
itself  a  proof  that  he  exerted  himself  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the 
reigning  favourite.  In  2  797  he  published  a  translation  of  Young's 
Hilkt  Thoughts,  which  docs  not  of  itself  show  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  English,  for  the  version  may  have  been  made 
with  the  help  of  the  French.  In  2798  he  published  a  long  and 
worthless  so-called  epic  on  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Escoiquii 
was  in  fact  a  busy  and  pushing  member  of  the  literary  clique 
which  looked  up  to  Godoy  as  its  patron.  But  his  position  as 
tutor  to  the  heir  to  the  tluone  excited  his  ambition.  He  began 
to  hope  that  he  might  play  the  part  of  those  oinrt  ecdesiaatics 
who  had  often  had  an  active  share  In  the  government  of  Spain; 
As  Ferdinand  grew  up,  and  after  his  marriage  with  a  Neapolitan 
princes^,  he  became  the  ontre  of  a  court  opposition  to  Godoy 
and  to  his  policy  of  alliance  with  Fhuice.  Escoiqxnx  was  the 
brains,  as  ^  as  there  were  any  brains,  of  the  intrigue;  His 
activity  was  so  notorious  that  he  was  exUed  from  court,  but  wa« 
consoled  by  a  canonry  at  Toledo.  This  half  measure  was  aa 
ineffective  as  was  to  ^ve  beoi  expected.  Eacoiquis  continued 
to  be  in  constant  communication  with  the  prince*  Toledo  Is 
dose  to  Madrid,  and  the  correspondence  was  easily  maintained. 
He  had  a  large  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Escorial  which 
was  detected  on  the  28th  of  October  1807.  He  was  imprisoned 
.and  seat  for  trial  with  other  conspirators.  But  as  they  had 
appealed  to  Napoleon,  who  would  not  suffer  his  name  to  be 
mentioned,  the  government  ha4.to  allow  the  matter  to  be  bushed 
up,  and  the  prisoners  were  acquitted.  After  the  outbreak  at 
Aranjues  on  the  17th  of  March  x8o8,  in  which  he  had  a  share, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  trusted  advisers  of  Ferdinand.  Tbe 
new  king's  decision  to  go  to  meet  Napoleon  at  Bayoane  waa 
largely  inspired  by  him.  In  1814  Escoiquiz  published  at  Madrid 
his  Idea  SenciUa  de  las  ratones  que  motivaron  el  viage  del  Rej, 
Fernando  VII  d  Bayona  (Honest  representation  of  the  causes 
which  inspired  the  journey  of  l^ng  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Bayonnc). 
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It  is  a  valuable  historical  doctttoent,  and  contains  a  slngalarly 
vivid  account  of  an  interview  with  Napoleon.  Esooiquic  was 
far  too  firmly  convinced  ci  his  ingenuity  and  merits  to  conceal 
the  delusions  and  follies  of  himself  and  hb  associates.  He 
displays  his  own  vanity,  frivolity  and  futile  devemess  with 
much  uttconadous  humour,  but,  it  is  only  fair  to  allow,  with 
some  literary  dexterity.  When  the  Spanish  royal  famity  was 
imprisoned  by  Napdecm,  Escoiquiz  rraiained  with  Ferdinand 
at  Valencay.  In  1815  he  published  at  Bourges  a  translation  of 
Milton's  Paradiu  Last,  When  Ferdinand  was  released  in  1814 
he  came  back,  to  Madrid  in  the  hope  that  his  ambition  would 
now  be  satisfied,  but  the  king  was  tired  of  him,  and  was  moreover 
resolved  never  to  be  subjected  by  any  favourite.  After  a  very 
brief  period  €d  office  in  18x5  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Murcia. 
Though  he  waa  afterwards  recallied,  he  was  again  exiled  to  Ronda, 
where  he  died  on  the  ayth  of  November  1820. 

B8C0MBB,  HARRY  (1858-2899),  South  African  statesman,  a 
member  of  a  SMnersetshire  family,  was  bom  at  Notttng  Hill, 
London,  on  the  35th  of  July  1838,  and  was  educated  at  St  Paul's 
achod;  After  four  years  in  a  stockbroker's  office,  he  emigrated, 
in  i8s9i  to  the  Cape.  The  following  year  he  moved  to  Natal, 
and,  after  trying  other  occupations,  qualified  as  an  attorney. 
He  became  lecoffoized  as  the  ablest  pleader  in  the  colony,  and, 
in  1873,  was  elected  for  Durban  as  a  member  of  the  legislative 
council,  and  subsequently  waa  alto  placed  on  the  executive 
couhdL  In  1880  he  secured  the  appointment  of  a  harbour  board 
lor  Natal,  and  was  himself  made  diatrman.  The  transformation 
of  the  port  of  Durban  into  a  harbour  available  for  ocean  liners 
was  due  entirely  to  his  energy.  In  1888-1889  ^^  defended 
Dinixuln  and  other  Zulu  chiefs  agahist  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
For  several  years  he  opposed  the  grant  of  responsible  government 
to  Natal,  but  by  1890  had  become  convinced  of  its  desirabifity, 
and  on  its  conferment  In  1893  he  joined  the  first  ministry 
formed,  serving  under  Sir  John  Robinson  as  attorney-general. 
In  February  1897,  on  Sir  John's  retirement,  Escombe  became 
premier,  remaining  attorney-general  and  also  holding  the  Office 
of  minister  of  education  and  minister  of  defence.  In  the  summer 
of  that  year  he  was  in  London  with  the  other  colonial  premieite 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy  ooundL  Cambridge  Uni* 
veraity  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
The  election  that  followed  his  return  to  Natal  p'rdved  unf tfvour> 
able  to  his  policy,  and  be  resigned  office  (October  1897). 
Throughout  his  fife  he  took  an  active  interest  in  national  defence. 
He  had  served  in  the  Zulu  War  of  1879,  was  commander  of  the 
Natal  Naval  Volunteers  and  received  the  volunteer  long  service 
decoration*  In  October  1899  he  went  to  the  northern  confines 
of  the  colony  to  take  part  in  preparing  measures  of  defence 
against  the  Invasion  by  the  Boers.  He  died  on  the  27th  of 
December  1899. 

The  Sketches  ofiktUU  Riiki  Boh,  Barry  EseamU  (Maritsburg, 
1903),  eaited  by  J.  T.  Henderson,  contain  brief  biographical  notes 
by  Sir  John  Robinson  and  the  editor. 

B800RIAU  or  EsctntiAL,  in  Spain,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  in  Europe,  comprising  at  once  a  convent,  a  church, 
a  palace  and  a  mausoleum.  The  Escorial  is  situated  3432  ft. 
above  the  sea,  on  the  south-western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  de 
Guadanrama,  and  thus  within  the  borders  of  the  province  of 
Madrid  and  the  kingdom  of  New  CasUle.  By  the  Madrid-Avila 
faflway  ii  is  31  m.  N .  W.  of  Madrid.  The  surrounding  country  is  a 
sterile  and  gloomy  wilderness  exposed  to  the  coM  and  blighting 
blasts  of  the  Sierra. 

According  to  the  usual  traditioh,  which  there  seems  nosuffi- 
dent  reason  to  reject,  the  Escorial  owes  its  existence  to  a  vow 
made  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  (1556-1598),  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  St  (^entin,  in  which  his  forces  succeeded  in  routing  the  army 
of  France.  The  day  of  the  victory,  the  loth  of  August  1557, 
fMS  sacred  to  St  Laurence;  and  accordingly  the  buUding  was- 
dedicated  to  that  saint,  and  received  the  title  (rf  Et  reai  monasterio 
de  SttH  Lorema  dd  Escorial.  The  last  distinctive  epithet  was 
derived  from  the  little  hamlet  in  the  vidnity  which  furnished 
shelter,  not  only  to  the  workmen,  but  to  the  monks  of  St  Jerome 


who  were  afterwards  to  be  in  poemsien  of  the  monastery;  and 
the  hamlet  itself  is  generally  but  perhaps  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  indebted  for  its  name  to  the  scoriae  or  dross  <A  certain 
old  ircm  mines.  The  preparatiiMi  of  the  i^ans  and  the  super- 
intendence of  the  work  were  entrusted  by  the  king  Ur  Juan 
Bautista  de  Toledo,  a  Spanish  architect  who  had  received  most 
of  his  profesacmal  education  in  Italy.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
in  April  1563;  and  under  the  king's  personal  inspection  the  work 
rai^dly  advanced.  Abundant  supplies  of  bwtoqueAa,  a  granite- 
like stone,  were  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  rarer 
materials  the  resources  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Worid 
were  put  under  contribution.  The  death  of  Toledo  in  1567 
threatened  a  fiatal  blow  at  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
enterprise,  but  a  worthy  siKcessor*was  foimd  in  Juan  Herrera, 
Toledo's  favourite  pupil,  who  adhered  in  the  main  to  his  master's 
designs.  On  the  X3th  of  September  1584  the  last  stone  of  the 
masonry  was  laid,  and  the  works  were  brought  to  a  termination 
in  1593.  Each  successive  occupant  of  the  Spanish  throne  has 
done  something,  however  sli^,  to  the  restoration  or  adornment 
of  Philip's  convent-palace,  and  Ferdinand  VH.  (1808-1833)  <l>d 
so  much  In  this  way  that  he  has  been  called  a  second  founder. 
In  all  its  principal  features,  however,  the  Escorial  remains  what 
it  was  made  by  the  genius  of  Toledo  and  Herrera  working  out 
the  grand,  if  abnormal,  desires  of  their  master 

The  ground  plan  of  the  building  is  estimated  to  occupy  an  area 
of  396,783  sq.  ft.,  and  the  total  area  of  all  the  storeys  would  form 
a  causeway  x  metre  in  breadth  and  95  m.  in  length.  There  are 
seven  towers,  fifteen  gateways  and,  according  to  Los  Santos, 
no  fewer  than  x  3,000  windows  and  doors.  The  general  arrange- 
ment is  shown  by  the  accompanying  plan.  Entering  by  the  main 
entrance  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  an  atrium,  called  the  Court 
of ^the  Kings  {PaHo  de  los  reyes)^  from  the  16th-century  statues 
of  the  kings  of  Judah,  by  Juan  Bautista  Monegro,  which  adorn 
the  facade  of  the  church.  The  sides  of  the  atrium  are  unfortun- 
ately occupied  by  plain  ungainly  buildings  five  storeys  in  height, 
awkwardly  accommodating  themselves  to  the  upward  slope  of 
the  ground.  Of  the  grandeur  of  the  church  itself,  however, 
there  can  be  no  question:  it  is  the  finest  portion  of  the  whole 
^orial,  and,  according  to  Fergusson,  deserves  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  great  Renaissance  churches  of  Europe.  It  is  about  340  ft. 
from  east  10  west  by  300  from  north  to  south,  and  thus  occupies 
an  area  of  about  70,000  sq.  ft.  The  dome  is  60  ft.  in  diameter^ 
and  its  height  at  the  centre  is  about  330  ft.  In  glaring  contrast 
to  the  bold  and  simple  forms  of  the  architecture,  whidi  belongs 
to  the  Doric  style,  were  the  bronze  and  marbles  and  pictures 
of  the  high  altar,  the  masterpiece  of  the  Milanese  Giacomo 
Trezao,  almost  ruined  by  the  French  in  1808.  Directly  under  the 
altar  is  situated  the  pantheon  or  royal  mausoleum,  a  richly 
decorated  octagonal  chamber  with  upwards  of  twenty  m'ches, 
occupied  by  black  marble  umos  or  sarcopha^,  kept  sacred  for 
the  dusLof  kings  or  mothers  of  kings.  There  are  the  remains  of 
CHiarles  V.  (1516-X556),  of  Philip  II.,  and  of  all  their  successors 
on  the  Spanish  throne  down  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Philip  V.  (1700-X746)  and  Ferdinand  VI.  (X746-17S9). 
Several  of  the  sarcophagi  are  still  empty.  For  the  other  members 
of  the  royal  family  there  is  a  separate  vault,  known  as  the  Panteon 
de  los  Infantes,  or  more  familiarly  by  the  dreadfully  suggestive 
name  of  El  Pudridero,  The  most  interesting  room  in  the  palace 
is  Philip  n.'s  cell,  from  which  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  he 
could  see  the  celebration  of  mass  while  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed. 

The  library,  situated  above  the  principal  portico,  was  at  one 
time  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  comprising  the  king's  own 
collection,  the  extensive  bequest  of  Diego  de  Mendoza,  Philip's 
ambassador  to  Rome,  the  spoils  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco, 
Muley  Zidan  (1603-1638)  and  various  contributions  from  con- 
vents, churches  and  cities.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  fire  of  167 1 , 
and  has  since  been  impoverished  by  plunder  and  neglect.  Among 
its  curiosities  still  extant  are  two  New  Testament  Codices  of  the 
xoth  century  and  two  of  the  itth  ;  various  works  by  Alphonao 
the  Wise  (12^53-1384),  a  Virgil  of  the  14th  century,  a  Koran  of 
the  15th,  &c.  Of  the  Arabic  manuscripu  which  it  contained  in 
the  17th  century  a  catalogue  was  given  in  J.  H.  Hottinger's 
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I  m  li.  is?S},  ^luiali  poliiiciui,  ucnl 
of  Don  John  of  AuiirU,  ud  diieay  notable  is  hiving  been 
victim  o(  one  of  the  mysieris  o(  t^  i6th  ceniuiy,  begin 
in  the  houxhold  at  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silvi.  prince  of  EboU,  the 
mtBt  tnutcd  minuter  of  Ibe  euLy  yan  of  ibe  nigB  of  Philip  II. 
By  the  will  ol  Ibe  ptina  be  wis  endowed  foi  life  with  the  poM  of 
Rciidor,  or  legal  ttprtMntMive  of  the  king  in  the  miuiidpility 
of  Midrid.  He  wa>  also  uwdated  with  Antonio  Peicz  as  take  of 
the  secretuies  who  acted  aa  the  agenu  of  the  king  in  all  dealings 
with  the  varioui  goieming  boards  which  formed  the  Spanish 
idministntion.  When  Don  John  of  Austria,  ifler  the  butle  ol 
Lepanio  in  1571,  bqm  to  launch  on  1  pijicy  of  self-seeking 
adventure,  Escnvedo  was  appointed  u  his  secretaiy  with  the 
inlenlion  ihit  be  should  act  as  a  check  on  these  tbUiea.  Un- 
happily lot  himself  and  for  Don  John  he  went  beiit  and  soi4  into 
all  tbe  princess  schemes.  He  began  (o  disobey  orders  from  Madrid 
and  b«came  entangled  in  intrigues  to  manage  or  even  to  coerce 
the  kiog.  In  July  1577,  and  contraiy  to  tbe  king's  orden,  he 
came  to  Spain  from  Flanders,  where  Don  John  was  then  governor. 
It  is  said  thai  he  discovered  the  love  intrigue  between  Antonio 
Peru  and  tbe  widowed  princess  of  Eboli,  Ana  Uesdoca  de  la 
Cerda.   Thi9i3,bowevEr,meiegcasipuidsuppcBiiIan.  IWtain 

on  the  then  veiy  geneially  accepted  doctrine  that  the  sovereign 
bis  a  right  to  act  for  the  public  intetot  without  regard  to  forms 
of  law,  gave  ordera  lo  Antonio  Peru  that  he  was  to  be  put  out 

Um  at  Peiei'a  table,  he  was  ki^ed  by  bnvae  on  the  night  of 
Easier  Monday,  the  jist  of  Haich  ij79.  According  to  an  old 
tradition  the  murder  took  place  outside  the  church  ol  St  Haria 
In  Madrid,  which  »u  pulled  dawn  in  iSeS. 

See  Giipir  Mum,  Lo/>nw>iu^'£Mi' (Paris,  l87<) !  iBd  W.  H. 
Prescott,  Riif  "f  PWf  !!•  (l«SS-»). 

BCDIHTLA,  tbe  caiutal  of  the  department  of  Escuiotli, 
Uualemala;  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  45  m. 
S.W  of  Guatemala  dty.  Pop.  (igoj)  about  u,  000.  Escuinila 
is  locally  celebrated  far  its  bol  mineral  sptinp.  It  Is  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  1  fertile  dtstricc,  which  produces  coflee,  cane- 
sugar  and  cocoa;  it  has  (Uso  a  brisk  transit  trade  in  most  of  the 
products  of  Guatemala,  owing  to  its  poeition  on  the  interoceanic 
railway  between  Puerto  Bairioi  ou  the  Atlantic  and  San  Joif 
(jom.  S.)oD  the  Pacific.  Abrancbrtilway  which  goes  westward 
to  San  Augufitin  meets  this  lioe  U  Escuintla. 

ESCDTCHBOM  (O.  Fr.  aaulueo,  aaaum.  modem  taami, 
through  a  Late  Lai.  form  from  I^.  miliuii,  shield),  an  hsialdic 
termforasbieldwith  armorial  bearings  displayed  (see  Hfikaunr). 
Tbe  word  is  also  applied  to  the  shields  used  on  tombs,  in  the 
spandtils  of  doors  or  in  string-courses,  ind  to  the  omuneottd 
plates  from  the  centre  of  which  door-ringi,  knocken,  lic,  arc 
suspended,  or  which  protect  the  wood  of  tbe  key-hole  from  ihc 
■ear  of  the  key.  In  medieval  times  these  wece  altes  worked 
ins  very  beautiful  manaer. 

ESHER,  WiLUAH  BALIOL  BRETT,  tn  ViKomn  (1817- 
iSoo),  English  bwyer  and  matter  of  the  rolls,  wai  a  son  of  tlie 
Rev.  Joseph  G.  Bictt,  of  Chelsea,  and  was  bom  on  the  13th  of 
August  iSrT.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Calus 
College,  Cambridge.  Called  to  the  bar  in  iSto,  he  went  the 
northeia  circuit,  and  became  ■  Q,C.  In  1861,  On  the  death  of 
Richard  Cobden  he  unsucceufuUy  contested  Rochdale  as  a 
Conservativf,  but  in  i86a  was  returned  lot  Hebton  in  nnlque 
circumstances.  He  and  his  opponent  polled  euctty  the  same 
number  of  votes,  whereupon  (he  mayoi,  as  retuniiDg  officer, 
gave  his  casUng  vote  lor  the  Jjben]^ctndidU«^    As  this  vote 


in>  given  after  four  o'tJock.  however,  an  appeal  was  lodged, 
and  tbe  House  of  Commons  allowed  botb  membeca  to  take  their 
seals  Brett  rapidly  made  bis  muk  in  the  House,  and  in  1S6S 
be  was  appointed  solicitor-general.  On  behalf  of  the  crown  be 
prosecuted  the  Fenians  diarged  with  bivtng  camcd  the  Clcricen- 
wdl  eiplosion  In  parhament  he  took  a  leading  pan  in  the 
promotion  of  UUs  connected  tHtb  the  administration  of  law  and 
justice.  He  wta  (August  i36B)  oppointed  a  justice  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas.  Some  of  his  icotences  io  this  capacity  escited 
much  criticism,  notably  so  in  the  case  ttf  the  gas  stokcts*  strike^ 
when  he  sentenced  tbe  defendants  to  imprisonment  for  twelve 
months,  with  hard  labour,  which  was  afterwards  reduCfrd  by 
the  home  secretary  10  four  months.  On  tbe  reconslitulion  nf 
Ibe  court  of  appeal  in  iftf6,  Bcati.  was  elevated  to  the  tank  of  a 
lord  jiistlr«.  After  holding  this  positiBn  for  seven  yean,  he 
succeeded  Sit  Goorge  Jessel  as  maaln  of  the  rolls  in  iSSj.  In 
iSSs  he  was  nised  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Esher.  He 
oppoaed  the  bill  pn^naing  that  an  accused  poson  or  his  wife 
might  give  evidence  in  their  own  case,  and  supported  the  biQ 

retirement.  Tbe  Solicitors  Act  of  1888,  which  increased  tbe 
powers  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  owed  much  to  bit 
influence.  In  1S80  he  delivered  a  remaikable  speech  in  the 
How  of  Lords,  deprecating  the  delay  arbd  eipense  of  trials, 
which  be  tegaided  aa  having  been  increased  by  the  Judiraluic 
Acts.  Lord  E^er  suflered,  perhaps,  is  msstei  of  the  rolls  Iron 
•ucceeifing  a  Uwyer  of  tuch  anlnence  as  Jeisel.  He  had  a 
caustic  loDgue,  but  alto  a  fund  of  shrewd  coaunon  tense,  and 
one  of  bit  lavouriie  contideiations  was  whether  a  certain  coune 
wu  "  busioesa  "  or  not.  He  retired  front  Iht  bench  al  the  dose 
of  1807,  and  a  viscounty  was  CDDlerred  upon  him  on  his  retirement, 
a  dignity  nevet  giveD  to  any  judge,  lord  chancelkxi  eicepled, 
"  lor  mere  legal  conduct  since  the  time  of  Lord  Coke."  He 
died  in  London  on  the  itlh  of  May  i3«4. 

Lord  Esher  wu  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  only  surviving 
sou,  Ranald  Baliol  Brett  (k.  1S51),  who  was  secretaTr  to  the 
office  of  works  fnun  1S95  to  1903,  but  subsequently  cane  into 
far  greater  public  prominence  in  IQ04  as  chairman  of  the  war 
office  reconsliuition  committee  after  the  South  African  Wu. 

ttHBR.  a  township  in  the  Epsom  parliamcnlary  division 
of  Surrey,  England,  14^  m.  S.W.  of  London  by  the  Loodoa 
A  South  Western  railway  (Esher  and  Clammnt  station}.  It 
is  pleasantly  Htuated  on  rising  ground  above  the  rivef  Mole, 
3  m.  from  its  junctioB  with  the  Thames.  To  the  north-weal 
lie  the  giounds  of  Esher  Place.  Of  the  maniian-bouse  founded 
by  William  of  Waynflele,  biBhop  of  Winchester  (c.  1450),  in  whidi 
Cardinal  Wobey  resided  lor  three  or  four  weeks  after  his  Bidden 

impoweria  lsi9,only  tfiegitebouseremains.  Itisknown 
as  Wobey'a  Tower,  but  is  appaienily  pan  of  Waynflete's  foundn-. 
A  new  mansion  was  erected  in  iSoj.  To  the  south  i» 
Claiemoot  Palace,  built  by  tbe  great  Lord  Cllve  (1769)  on  the 

f  a  masHoo  of  Sir  John  Vanbruf^.    In  1B16  it  was  the 

nee  of  Princess  Charlotte,  wife  of  Piiia  (aftersirds  KJns) 
Leopold.  She  died  here  in  [8i7,andonthedcethof  herhuabuMl 
in  i96s  the  property  passed  to  the  Clown.  Louis  FhlUppe,  ex- 
king  of  tbe  French,  reiided  here  frem  1S4S  until  his  death  in 
]S50.  In  188  J  Gamnont  became  tbe  private  property  of  Quec^ 
Victoria.  Christ  Church,  ^iier,  contains  Qne  memoriAls  di 
King  Leopold  and  others,  and  one  oi  its  three  belU  is  aaid  to 
have  been  brou^t  from  San  Domingo  by  Sir  Francis  Drak^ 
To  the  north  near  the  tailway  lUtioD  is  Sandown  Park,  where 

tant  race  nteetiugs  are  held.  Esher  is  included  in  Uae 
urhan  district  of  Giber  and  The  Dittons,  of  wbkb  Ttaamea 

1  is  a  favourite  riverside  leMrl.    The  wbok  diMrict  is 
largely  reiidmtiaL    Pop.  (iooi|  0480- 
— [ZR  (O.  Irish  arcir),  a  local  name  for  hug  monad*  t* 

I  gravel  frequently  met  with  in  Irctaad,     £akei»  (tlw 

ah  iur)  are  among  the  occasionally  puazling  relica  of  %^t 
BriliA  glacial  period.    They  wind  from  ade  to  aide    ■ein— 
glsdiled  couDiiy  and  have  evidently  been  ionned  by  d 
VPOVorunderilMice.    "  Where  ilteams  of  cootiderablesiaelc 
tunadi  uadci  or  In  the  Ice  these  may  becosM  more  or  leaa  fil 
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with  wash,  and  when  the  ke  melU  the  aggndcd  cbannek  appear 
as  long  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand  known  as  efken.  It  has  been 
thought  that  similar  ridges  are  s<Hnetimes  formed  in  valleys 
cut  in  the  ice  from  top  to  bottom,  and  even  that  they  rise  from 
gravel  and  sand  lodged  in  super-glacial  channels.  The  latter 
at  least  is  probably  rare,  as  the  surface  streams  have  usually 
high  gradients,  swift  currents  and  smooth  bottoms,  and  hence 
give  httle  opportunity  for  lodgment.  In  the  case  ol  ice-sheets, 
too,  in  which  eskers  are  chiefly  developed,  there  is  usually  no 
surface  material  excq>t  at  the  immediate  edge,  where  the  ice 
is  thin  and  its  layers  upturned  "  (T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  R.  D. 
Salisbury,  Geology ^  Processes  and  their  ResuUs).  Eskers  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  kames  (g.v.). 

ESKILSTUNA,  a  town  of  Sweden  in  the  distria  (AK»;  of 
Sodermanland,  on  the  Ujclmar  river,  which  unites  lakes  Hjclmar 
and  Milar,  65  m.  W.  of  Stockholm  by  rail.  Pop*.  (1900)  13,663. 
The  place  is  mentioned  in  the  13th  century^  and  \s  said  to  derive 
its  name  from  Eskil,  an  English  missionary  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom on  the  spot.  It  rose  into  importance  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
X.,  who  bestowed  on  it  considerable  privileges,  and  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  its  nuinufacturing  activity.  It  is  the  chief  seat  in 
Sweden  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  its  cutlery  being  especi- 
ally noted,  while  damascened  work  is  a  specialty.  There  is 
a  technical  school  for  the  metal  industries.  There  are,  in  the 
town  or  its  neighbourhood,  great  engineering,  gun-making,  and 
rolling  and  polishing  works  and  breweries.  The  largest  mechani- 
cal works  are  those  of  Munktell  and  Tunafors.  The  Karl  Gustaf 
Stads  rifle  factory  was  established  in  1814. 

ESKIMO,  EsKDcos  or  Esquimaux  (a  corruption  of  the  Abnaki 
Indian  Eskimanlsic  or  the  Ojibway  Ashkimeq,  both  terms  mean- 
ing "  those  who  eat  raw  flesh":  they  call  themselves  "  Innuit," 
"  the  people  ")f  a  North  American  Indian  people,  inhabiting 
the  arctic  coast  of  America  from  Greenland  to  Alaska,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  Asiatic  shore  of  Bering  Strait.  On  the  American 
shores  they  are  found,  in  broken  tribes,  from  East  Greenland 
to  the  western  shores  of  Alaska — never  far  inland,  or  south  of 
the  region  where  the  winter  ice  allows  seals  to  congregate. 
Even  on  himting  expeditions  they  never  travel  more  than  30  m. 
from  the  coast.  Save  a  slight  admixture  of  European  settlors; 
they  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  both  sides  of  Davis  Strait  and 
Baffin  Bay.  They  extend  as  far  south  as  about  $0**  N.  lat.  on 
the  eastern  side  of  America,  and  in  the  west  to  60^  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Bering  Strait,  while  55°  to  60^  are  their  southern  limits 
on  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay.  Throughout  all  this  range  there 
are  no  other  tribes  save  where  the  Kennayan  and  Ugalenze 
Indians  (of  western  America)  come  down  to  the  shore  to  fish. 
The  Aleutians  are  closely  allied  to  the  Eskimo  in  habits  and 
language.  H.  J.  Rink  divides  the  Eskimo  into  the  following 
groups,  the  most  eastern  of  which  would  have  to  travel  nearly 
5000  m.  to  reach  the  most  western:  (i)  The  East  Greenland 
Eskimo,  few  in  number,  every  year  advancing  farther  south,  and 
coming  into  contact  with  the  next  section.  (2)  The  West 
Greenlanders,  civilized,  living  under  the  Danish  crown,  and 
extending  from  Cape  Farewell  to  74"  N.  lat.  (3)  The  Northern- 
most Greenlanders — the  Arctic  Highlanders  of  Sir  John  Ross — 
confined  to  Smith,  Whale,  Murchison  and  Wolstenholme  Sounds, 
north  of  the  Melville  Bay  glaciers.  These — the  most  isolated 
and  uncivilized  of  all  the  Eskimo — had  no  boats  or  bows  and 
arrows  until  about  1868.  (4)  The  Labrador  Eskimo,  mostly 
civilized.  (5)  The  Eskimo  of  the  middle  regions,  occupying  the 
coasts  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Barter  Island,  beyond  Mackenzie 
river,  inhabiting  a  stretch  of  country  2000  m.  in  length  and  800 
in  breadth.  (6)  The  Western  Eskimo,  from  Barter  Island  to  the 
western  limiU  in  America.    (7)  The  Asiatic  Eskimo. 

The  Eskimo  are  not  a  lah  race,  their  height  varying  from 
5  ft.  4  m.  to  $  ft.  xo  in.,  but  men  of  6  ft.  are  met.  Both  men  and 
women  are  muscular  and  active,  the  former  often  inclining  to  fat. 
The  faces  of  both  have  a  pleasing,  good-humoured  expression, 
and  not  infrequently  are  even  handsome.  The  typical  face  is 
broadly  oval,  flat,  with  fat  cheeks;  forehead  not  high,  and 
rather  retreating;  teeth  good,  though,  owing  to  the  character 
pi  thefood*  worn  down  to  the  gxmu  in  old  age;  oose  very  fliat; 


eyes  rather  obliquely  set,  small,  black  and  bright;  head  largish, 
and  covered  with  coarse  black  hair,  which  the  women  fasten 
up  into  a  knot  on  the  top,  and  the  men  clip  in  front  and  allow 
to  hang  loose  ahd  unkempt  behind.  Their  skulls  are  of  the 
mesocephalic  type,  the  height  being  greater  than  the  breadth; , 
according  to  Davis,  75  is  the  index  of  the  latter  and  77  of  the 
former.  Some  of  the  tribes  slightly  compress  the  skulls  of  their 
new-bom  children  laterally  (Hall),  but  this  practice  is  a  very 
local  one.  The  men  have  usually  a  slight  moustache,  but  no 
whiskers,  and  rarely  any  beard.  The  skin  has  generally  a 
"  bacony''  feel,  and  when  cleaned  of  the  smoke,  grease  and  other 
dirt — the  accumulation  of  which  varies  according  to  the  age  of 
the  individual — is  only  so  slightly  brown  that  red  shows  in  the 
cheeks  of  the  children  and  young  women.  The  hands  and  feet 
are  small  and  well  formed.  The  Eskimo  dress  entirely  in  skins 
of  the  seal,  reindeer,  bear,  dog,  or  even  fox,  the  first  two  being, 
however,  the  most  common.  The  men's  and  women's  dress 
is  much  the  same,  a  jacket  suit,  the  trousers  tucked  into  seal-skin 
boots.  The  jacket  has  a  hood,  which  in  cold  weather  is  used 
to  cover  the  head,  leaving  only  the  face  exposed.  The  women's 
jacket  has  a  large  hood  for  carrying  a  child  and  an  absurd-looking 
tail  behind,  which  is,  however,  usually  tucked  up.  The  women's 
trousers  are  usually  ornamented  with  eider-duck  neck  feathers  or 
embroidery  of  native  dyed  leather;  their  boots,  which  are  of 
white  leather,  or  (in  Greenland)  dyed  of  various  colours,  reach 
over  the  knees,  and  in  some  tribes  are  very  wide  at  the  top,  thus 
giving  them  an  awkward  appearance  and  a  clumsy  waddh'ng  walk. 
In  winter  two  suits  are  worn,  one  with  the  hair  inside,  the  other 
with  it  outside.  They  also  sometimes  wear  shirts  of  bird-skins, 
and  stockings  of  dog  or  young  reindeer  skins.  Their  clothes 
are  very  neatly  made,  fit  beautifully,  and  are  sewn  with  "  sinew- 
thread,"  with  a  bone  needle  if  a  steel  one  cannot  be  had.  In 
person  the  Eskimo  are  usually  filthy,  and  never  wash.  Infants 
are,  however,  sometimes  cleaned  by  being  licked  by  their  mother 
before  being  put  into  the  bag  of  feathers  which  serves  as  their 
bed,  cradle  and  blankets. 

In  summer  the  Eskimo  live  in  conical  skin  tents, tind  in  winter 
usually  in  half-underground  huts  of  stone,  turf,  earth  and  bones, 
entered  by  a  long  tunnel-like  passage,  which  can  only  be  traversed 
on  all  fours.  Sometimes,  if  residing  temporarily  at  a  place, 
they  will  erect  neat  round  huts  of  blocks  of  snow  with  a  sheet  of 
ice  for  a  window.  In  the  roof  arc  deposited  their  spare  harpoons, 
&c.;  and  from  it  b  suspended  the  steatite  basin-like  lamp,  the 
flame  of  which,  the  wick  being  of  moss,  serves  as  fire  and  light. 
On  one  side  of  the  hut  is  the  bench  which  is  used  as  sofa,  scats 
and  common  sleeping  place.  The  floor  is  usually  very  filthy^ 
a  pool  of  blood  or  a  dead  seal  being  often  to  be  seen  there, 
yentilation  is  almost  non-existent;  and  after  the  lamp  has  blazed 
for  some  time,  the  heat  is  all  but  unbearable.  In  the  summer 
the  wolfish-looking  dogs  lie  outside  on  the  roof  of  the  huts, 
in  the  winter  in  the  tunnel-like  passage  just  outside  the  family 
apartment.  The  Western  Eskimo  build  their  houses  chiefly 
of  planks,  merely  covered  on  the  outside  with  green  turf.  The 
same  Eskimo  have,  in  the  more  populous  places,  a  public  room 
for  meetings.  "  Council  chambers"  are  also  said  to  exist  in 
Labrador,  but  are  only  known  in  Greenland  by  tradition,  ^me- 
times  in  south  Greenland  and  in  the  Western  Eskimo  country 
the  houses  are  made  to  accommodate  several  famih'es,  but  as  a 
rule  each  family  has  a  house  to  itself. 

The  Eskimo  are  solely  hunters  and  fishers,  and  derive  most 
of  their  food  from  the  sea.  Their  country  allows  of  no  cultivation ; 
and  beyond  a  few  berries,  roots,  &c,  they  use  no  vegetable 
food.  The  seal,  the  reindeer  and  the  whale  supply  the  bulk 
of  their  food,  as  well  as  their  clothing,  light,  fuel,  and  frequently 
also,  when  driftwood  is  scarce  or  unavailable,  the  material  for 
various  articles  of  domestic  economy.  Thus  the  Eskimo  canoe 
is  DUide  of  seal-skin  stretched  on  a  wooden  or  whalebone  frame, 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  paddler.  It  is  driven  by  a  bone- 
tipped  double-bladed  paddle.  A  waterproof  skin  or  en  trail 
dress  is  tightly  fastened  round  the  mouth  of  the  hole  so  that, 
should  the  canoe  overturn,  no  water  can  enter.  A  skilful  paddler 
can  turn  a  complete  somersault,  )>oarand  all,  through  the  water. 
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The  Eskimo  women  use  a  flat-bottomed  skin  luggage-boat. 
The  Eskimo  sledge  Is  m^de  of  two  runners  of  wood  or  bone — 
even,  in  one  case  on  record,  of  frozen  salmon  (Madure) — ^united 
by  cross  bars  tied  to  the  runners  by  hide  thongs,  and  drawn 
'  by  from  4  to  8  dogs  harnessed  abreast.  Some  of  their  weapons 
are  ingenious — in  particular,  the  harpoon,  with  its  detachable 
point  to  which  an  inflated  seidskin  is  fastened.  When  the  quarry 
Is  struck,  the  floating  skin  serves  to  tire  it  out,  marks  its  course, 
and  buoys  it  up  when  dead.  The  bird-^>ears,  too,  have  a 
bladder  attached,  and  points  at  the  sides  which  strike  the 
creature  should  the  spear-head  fail  to  wound.  An  effective  bow 
is  made  out  of  whale's  rib.  Altogether,  with  meagre  material 
the  Eskimo  show  great  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  their  weapons. 
Meat  is  somcti|ncs  boiled,  but,  when  it  is  frozen,  it  is  often  eaten 
raw.  Blood,  and  the  half-digested  contents  of  the  reindeer's 
paunch,  are  also  eaten;  and  sometimes,  but  not  habitually, 
blubber.  As  a  rule  this  latter  is  too  predous:  it  must  be  kept 
for  winter  fuel  and  light.  The  Eskimo  are  enormous  eatersj^two 
will  easily  dispose  of  a  seal  at  a  sitting;  and  in  Greenlano,  for 
instance,  each  individual  has  for  his  daily  consumption,  on  an 
average,  2}  lb  of  flesh  with  blubber,  and  x  lb  of  fish,  besides 
mussds,  berries,  sea-weed,  &c.,  to  which  in  the  Danish  settle- 
ments may  be  added  2  oz.  of  imported  food.  Ten  pounds  of 
flesh,  in  addition  to  other  food,  is  not  uncommonly  consumed 
in  a  day  in  time  of  plenty.  A  man  will  lie  on  his  back  and  allow 
his  wife  to  feed  him  with  tit-bits  of  blubber  and  flesh  until  he  is 
unable  to  move. 

The  Eskimo  cannot  be  strictly  called  a  wandering  race. 
They  arc  nomadic  only  in  so  far  that  they  have  to  move  about 
from  place  to  place  during  the  fishing  and  shooting  season, 
following  the  game  in  its  migrations.  They  have,  however, 
no  regular  property.  They  possess  only  the  most  necessary 
utensils  and  furniture^  with  a  stock  of  provisions  for  less  than 
one  year;  and  these  possessions  never  exceed  certain  limits 
fixed  upon  by  tradition  or  custom.  Long  habit  and  the  necessities 
of  their  life  have  also  compelled  those  having  food  to  share 
with  those  having  none — a  custom  which,  with  others,  has 
conduced  to  the  stagnant  conditions  of  Eskimo  sodety  and  to 
their  utter  improvidence. 

Their  intelligence  is  considerable,  as  their  implements  and 
folk-tales  abundantly  prove.  They  display  a  taste  for  music, 
cartography  and  drawing,  display  no  small  amount  of  humour, 
are  quick  at  picking  up  peculiar  traits  in  strangers,  and  arc 
painfully  acute  in  detecting  the  weak  points  or  ludicrous  sides 
of  their  character.  They  are  excellent  mimics  and  easily  learn 
the  dances  and  songs  of  the  Europeans,  as  well  as  their  games, 
such  as  chess  and  draughts,  lliey  gamble  a  little— but  in 
moderation,  for  the  Eskimo,  though  keen  traders,  have  a  deep- 
rooted  antipathy  to  ^>eculation.  When  they  offer  anything  for 
sale — say  at  a  Danish  settlement  in  Greenland — they  always 
leave  it  to  the  buyer  to  settle  the  price.  They  have  also  a  dislike 
to  bind  themsdves  by  contract.  Hence  it  was  long  before  the 
Eskimo  in  Greenland  could  be  induced  to  enter  into  Eun^>ean 
service,  though  when  they  do  they  pass  to  almost  the  opposite 
extreme — they  have  no  vdH  of  their  own.  Public  licentiousness 
or  indecency  is  rare  among  them.  In  their  private  life  their 
morality  is,  however,  not  high.  The  women  are  espedaDy  erring ; 
and  in  Greenland,  at  places  where  strangers  visit,  their  extreme 
laxity  of  morals,  and  their  utter  want  of  shame,  are  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  entire  absence  of  jealousy  or  self-respect 
on  the  part  of  their  countrymen  and  relatives.  Theft  in  Green- 
land is  almost  unknown;  but  the  wild  Eskimo  make  very  free 
with  strangers'  goods— though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  value 
they  attach  to  the  artides  stolen  is  some  excuse  for  the  thieves. 
Among  themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  they  arc  very  honest — 
a  result  of  their  being  so  much  under  the  control  of  public  opinion. 
Lying  is  said  to  be  as  common  a  trait  of  the  Eskimo  as  of  other 
savages  in  their  dealings  with  Europeans.  They  have  naturally 
not  made  any  figure  in  literature.  Thrir  folk-lore  is,  however, 
extensive,  and  that  collected  by  Dr  Rink  shows  considerable 
imagination  and  no  mean  talent  on  the  part  of  the  story-tellers. 
In  Greenland  and  Labrador  most  of  the  natives  have  been  taught 


by  the  mlsskmarles  to  fead  and  write  in  thefar  own  language 
Altogether,  the  Uteratnre  pnbBshed  in  the  Eskimo  tongue  fa 
considerable.  Most  of  it  has  been  printed  in  Denmark,  bat 
some  has  been  ''  set  up  "  in  a  small  printing-office  in  Green* 
land,  from  whidi  about  aSo  sheets  have  issued,  beside  many 
lithographic  prints.  A  Journal  {AtuagagfdUuHi  nalinginarmih 
tusarumindsassumik  unhkai,  i.«,  "something  for  reading, 
accounts  of  all  entertaining  subjects")  has  been  publiahed 
since  x86x. 

The  Eskimo  in  Greenland  and  Labrador  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, nominal^  at  least.  Christians.  The  native  religion  is  a 
vague  animism,  and  consists  of  a  belief  in  good  and  evil  spirits, 
limited  each  to  its  own  sohere;  in  a  Heaven  and  Hefl;  and  a 
childish  faith  is  placed  in  the  native  wizards,  who  are  regarded 
as  intermediaries  between  mankind  and  the  spirit-powers^ 
The  worship  of  the  whale-spirit,  so  important  a  factor  in  thtif 
<)aily  economy,  is  prevalent. 

As  regards  language,  the  idiom  apbken  from  Greenland  to 
north-eastern  Siberia  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same;  any 
difference  is  only  that  of  dialect  it  differs  from  the  whole  group 
of  European  languages,  not  merdy  in  the  sound  of  the  words, 
but  more  espedally,  according  to  Rink,  in  the  construction. 
Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  that  a  sentence  of  a  European 
language  is  expressed  in  Eskhno  by  a  single  word  constructed 
out  of  certain  elements,  each  of  whidi  corresponds  in  some 
degree  to  one  of  our  words.  One  specimen  commonly  given 
to  visitors  to  Greenland  may  suffice:  SavigikHnianartekaswir'' 
omaryoHtt0gogt  which  is  equivalent  to  "  He  says  that  you  also 
will  go  away  quickly  in  like  manner  and  buy  a  pretty  knife." 
Here  is  one  word  serving  in  the  place  of  17.  It  is  made  up  as 
follows:  Savig  a  knife,  ik  pretty,  sini  buy,  ariartok  go  away, 
asuar  hasten,  emar  wOt,  y  in  like  manner,  dU  thou,  tog  also, 
og  he  says. 

The  Eskimo  have  no  chiefs  or  political  and  military  rulers. 
Fabridus  concisdy  described  them  in  his  day:  "5rntf  Z>m, 
domino,  regtmtur  consuetudinc"    The  government  Is  mainly  a 
family  one,  though  a  man  distinguished  for  skill  in  the  diase, 
and  for  strength  and  shrewdness,  often  has  considerable  power 
in  the  village.    No  political  or  sodal  tie  Is  recognized  betwcea 
the  villages,  tbough  general  good-fellowship  seems  to  znailc 
their  relations.    Iney  never  go  to  war  with  each  other;  and 
though  revengeful  and  apt  to  injure  an  enemy  secretly,  they 
rarely  come  to  Mows,  and  are  morbidly  anxious  not  to  ^ve 
offence.    Indeed,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  all  EsHmo 
indulge  in  much  hyperbolical  compliment.    But  they  are  not 
without  courage.    On  the  Coppermine  and  Mackenzie  rivers, 
where  they  sometimes  come  into  collision  with  thdr  American- 
Indian  kinsmen,  they  fight  fiercely.    Polygamy  is  rare,  but  the 
rights  of  divorce  and  re-marriage  are  unrestricted.    The  Edumo 
have  intricate  rules  governing  the  ownership  of  property  and 
the  rights  of  the  hunter.    As  a  race  they  are  singulariy  un- 
demonstrative.   When  they  met  each  other  they  used  to  mb 
noses  together,  but  this,  though  a  common  custom  still  among 
the  wild  Eskimo,  is  entirdy  abandoned  in  Greenland  except 
for  the  petting  of  children.    There  is,  in  Greenland  at  least, 
no  national  mode  of  salutation,  dther  on  meeting  or  parting 
When  a  guest  enters  a  house,  commonly  not  the  least  sign  is 
made  dther  by  him  or  his  hosL    On  leaving  a  place  they  some- 
times say  "  inAvdluaritse,"  i.e,  Hve  well,  and  to  a  European 
"  apomiakinatit,"  i.e.  do  not  hurt  thy  head,  viz.  against  the 
upper  part  of  the  doorway.    The  Eskimo,  exduding  the  few  00 
the  Asiatic  coast,  are  estimated  at  about  29,000. 
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ElKI-SHBHa.  a  town  of  AsU  Minor,  in  the  Kutaiah  sanjak  of 
the  Bnisa  (Khudavendiklar)  vflayet.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
Haidar  Pasha-Angora  railway,  194}  m.  from  the  former  and 
164  m.  from  Angora,  and  the  junction  for  Konia;  and  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pursak  Su  {Tembris),  a  tributary  of  the 
Sakaria,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  that  border  the  broad  treeless 
valley.  Pop.  ao,ooo  (Moslems  15,000^  Christians  5000).  Eski- 
Shehr,  i^.  "  the  old  town,"  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  ruins  of 
the  andent  Phrygian  Dorylaeum.  The  latter  is  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  wars  of  Lysimachus  and  Antigonus  (about 
302  B.C.),  and  frequently  figures  in  Byzantine  history  as  an 
imperial  residence  and  military  rendezvous.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  imder  Kih'j-Arslan  by  t^e  crusaders  in 
X097,  and  fell  finally  to  the  Turks  of  Konia  in  1  x  76.  The  town  is 
divided  by  a  snudl  stream  into  a  eonMnerdal  quarter  on  loW 
ground,  in  which  are  the  bazaars,  khans  and  the  hot  sulphur 
springs  (122^  F.)  which  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  3rd  century 
by  Athcnaeus;  and  a  residential  quarter  on  the  higher  ground, 
llie  town  is  noted  for  its  good  climate,  the  Pursak  Su  for  the 
abundance  of  its  fish,  and  the  plain  for  its  fertility.  About  18  m. 
to  the  £.  are  extensive  deposits  of  meerschaum.  The  clay  is 
partly  manufactured  into  pipes  in  the  town,  but  the  greater 
proportion  finds  its  way  to  Europe  and  especially  to  Gennany. 
The  annual  output  is  valued  at  £272,000. 

See  Murray's  Hdbk  to  Asw  Minor  (1893);  V.  Cuinet,  Tur9»tie 
d'Am  (Paris,  1894). 

ESMARCH,  JOHANNES  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  VON  (1823- 
Z908),  German  surgeon,  was  born  at  TOnning,  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  on  the  9th  of  January  1823.  He  studied  at  Kiel  and 
G5ttingen,  and  in  1846  became  Bv  R.  K.  von  Langenbeck*s 
assistant  at  the  Kiel  surgical  hospital  He  served  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  War  of  1848  as  junior  surgeon,  and  this  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  military  surgery.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  afterwards  exchanged,  and  was  then  appointed 
as  surgeon  to  a  field  hospitaL  During  the  truce  of  1849  he 
qualified  as  PrivaidocetU  at  Kiel,  but  on  the  fresh  outbreak  of 
war  be  returned  to  the  troops  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
senior  surgeon.  In  1854  he  became  director  of  the  surgical 
clinic  at  Kiel*  and  in  1857  head  of  the  general  hospital  and 
professor  at  the  imiveisity.  During  the  Schleswig-Holstcin  War 
of  1864  Esmarcb  rendered  good  service  to  the  field  hospitals 
of  Flensburg,  Sundewitt  and  Kiel.  In  1866  he  was  called  to 
Berlin  as  member  of  the  hospital  commission,  and  also  to  take 
the  superintendence  of  the  surgical  work  in  the  hospitals  there. 
When  the  Franco-German  War  broke  out  in  x87ohe  was  appointed 
surgeon-general  to  the  army,  and  afterwards  consulting  surgeon 
at  the  great  military  hospital  near  Berlin.  In  1872  he  married 
Princess  Henrietta  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augusten- 
burg,  aunt  of  the  Empress  Auguste  Victoria.  In  1887  a  patent 
of  nobility  was  conferred  on  faim.  He  died  at  Kiel  on  the  23rd 
of  February  1908.  Esmarch  was  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  hospital  management  and  military  surgery.  His  Handbuck 
dor  kriegsckirurgiscUen  Teckmk  was  written  for  a  prize  offered  by 
the  empress  Augusta,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition 
of  X877,  for  the  best  handbook  for  the  battlefield  of  surgical 
appliances  and  operations.  This  book  is  illustrated  by  admirable 
diagrams,  showing  the  dilterent  methods  of  bandaging  and 
dressing,  as  well  as  the  surgical  operations  as  they  occur  on  the 
battlefield.  Esmarch  himself  invented  an  apparatus,  which 
bean  his  name,  for'  keeping  a  limb  nearly  bloodless  during 
amputation.  No  part  of  Esmarch's  work  is  more  widely  known 
than  that  which  deals  with  "First  Aid,"  his  First  Aid  on  Uu 
BattUfield  and  First  Aid  to  the  Injurod  being  popular  manuals 
on  the  subject.  The  latter  is  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectiires 
delivered  by  him  in  1B81  to  a  "  Samaritan  School,"  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  Germany,  founded  by  Esmarch  in  i88x,  in  imitation 
of  the  St  John's  Ambulance  classes  which  had  been  organized 
in  England  in  1 878.  These  lectures  were  very  generally  adopted 
as  a  manual  for  first  aid  students,  edition  after  edition  having 
been  called  for,  and  they  have  been  translated  into  numerous 
languages,  the  English  version  being  the  work  of  H.R.H.  Princess 
Christian.    No  ambulance  course  would  be  complete  without  a 


demoostratioo  of  the  Esmarch  bandage.  It  is  a  three-sided  pieoe 
of  linen  or  cotton,  of  which  the  base  measures  4  ft.  and  the  sides 
2  ft.  10  in.  It  can  be  used  folded  or  open,  and  applied  in  thirty^ 
two  different  ways.  It  answers  every  purpose  for  temporary 
dressing  and  field-work,  while  its  great  recommendation  is  that 
the  means  for  making  it  are  always  at  hand. 

ESNA,  or  EsNEH,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Nile,  454  m.  S.S.E.  of  Cairo  by  rail,  the  railway  station  being 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Pop.  (X897)  i6/>oo,  mostly 
Copts.  Esna,  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  Egypt,  is  noted  for 
its  manufactures  of  pottery  and  its  large  grain  and  live  stock 
markets.  It  formerly  had  a  large  trade  with  the  Sudan.  A 
caravan  road  to  the  south  goes  through  the  oasis  of  Kurkur. 
The  trade,  almost  stopped  by  the  Mahdist  Wars,  is  now  largely 
diverted  by  railway  and  steamboat  routes.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  Irafidc  with  the  oasis  of  Kharga,  which  hes  almost 
due  west  of  the  town.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Roman  tempk;  of  the  ram-headed  Khnflm, 
almost  buried  in  rubbish  and  houses.  The  interior  of  the  pronags 
is  accessible  to  tourists,  and  contains  the  latest  known  hiero- 
glyphic inscription,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Decius  (a.d.  249-25 1 ) . 
With  Khnum  are  assodatcd  the  goddesses  Sati  and  Neith.  la 
the  neighbourhood  are  remains  of  Coptic  buildings,  including  a 
subterranean  church  (discovered  X895)  in  the  desert  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  limits  of  cultivation.  The  name  Esna  is  from  the 
Coptic  Sne,  By  the  Greeks  the  place  was  called  Latopolis,  from 
the  worship  here  of  the  latus  fish.  In  the  persecutions  under 
Diocletian  a.d.  303,  the  Christians  of  Esna,  a  numerous  body, 
suffered  severely.  In  later  times  the  town  frequently  served  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  political  exiles.  The  so-called  Esna  barrage 
across  the  Nile  (built  1906-1908)  is  30  m.  higher  up  stream  at 
Edfu^^ 

ESOTERIC,  having  an  inner  or  secret  meaning.  This  term, 
and  its  correlative  "  exoteric,"  were  first  applied  in  the  ancient 
Greek  mysteries  to  those  who  were  initiated  (lau,  within)  and 
to  those  who  were  not  (1^,  outside),  respectively.  It  was  then 
transferred  to  a  supposed  distinction  drawn  by  certain  phil- 
osophers between  the  teaching  given  to  the  whole  circle  of  their 
pupils  and  that  containing  a  higher  and  secret  philosophy  which 
was  reserved  for  a  select  number  of  specially  advanced  or 
privileged  disciples.  This  distinction  was  ascribed  by  Ludan 
{Vit.  Auct,  26)  to  Aristotle  (9-0.),  who,  however,  uses  hfyntfiumX 
\iyoi  {Nic.  Ethics)  merely  of "  popular  treatises."  It  was  prob- 
ably aidopted  by  the  Pythagoreans  and  was  also  attributed  to 
Plato.  In  the  sense  of  mystic  it  is  used  of  a  secret  doctrine  of 
theosophy,  supposed  to  have  been  traditional  among  certain 
disciples  of  Buddhism. 

ESPAGNOLS  SUR  MER,  LBS,  the  name  given  to  the  naval 
victory  gained  by  King  Edward  HI.  of  England  over  a  Spanish 
fleet  off  Winchclsea,  on  the  29th  of  August  1350.  Spanish  shipt 
had  fought  against  England  as  the  allies  or  mercenaries  of  France, 
and  there  had  been  instances  of  piratical  violence  between  the 
trading  ships  of  both  nations.  A  Spanish  merchant  fleet  was 
loading  cargoes  in  the  Flemish  ports  to  be  carried  to  the  Basque 
coast.  The  ships  were  armed  and  had  warships  with  them. 
They  were  all  under  the  command  of  Don  Carlos  de  la  Cerda,  a 
soldier  of  fortune  who  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  CasUlian 
royal  family.  On  its  way  to  Flanders  the  Spanish  fleet  had 
captured  a  number  of  En^^iah  trading  ships,  and  had  thrown 
the  crews  overboard.  Piratical  violence  aiid  massacre  of  this 
kind  was  then  universal  on  the  sea.  On  the  loth  of  August, 
when  the  king  was  at  Rotherhithe,  he  aimouiiced  his  intention 
of  attacking  the  Spaniards  on  their  way  home.  The  rendezvous 
of  his  fleet  was  at  Winchelsea,  and  thither  the  king  went  by  land, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  her  ladies,  by  his  sons,  the  Black 
Prince  and  John  of  Gaunt,  as  well  as  by  many  nobles.  The 
ladies  were  placed  in  a  convent  and  the  king  embarked  on  his 
flagship,  the  "  Cog  Thomas,"  on  the  28thof  August.  The  English 
fleet  did  not  put  to  sea  but  remained  at  anchor,  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Spaniaids.  Its  strength  b  not  known  with 
certainty,  but  Stow  puts  it  at  50  ships  and  pinnaces.  Carloa 
de  U  Cerda  was  obviously  well  disposed  to  give  the  king  a  meeting. 
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He  might  easily  have  avoided  the  English  If  he  had  kept  well 
out  In  the  ChajineL  But  he  relied  on  the  size  and  strength  of 
his  40  large  ships,  and  in  expectation  of  an  encounter  had 
recruited  a  body  of  mercenariesi — ^mostly  crossbowmen — ^in  the 
Flemish  ports.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  August  he  bore 
down  boldly  on  King  Edward's  ships  at  anchor  at  WInchelsea. 
When  the  Spaniards  bove  in  sight,  the  king  was  sitting  on  the 
deck  of  his  ship,  with  6is  knigbts  and  nobles,  listening  to  his 
minstrels  who  played  German  airs,  and  to  the  singing  of  Sir 
John  Chandos.  When  the  look-out  in  the  tops  reported  the 
enemy  in  sight,  the  king  and  his  company  drank  to  one  another's 
health,  the  tnmipet  was  soimded,  and  the  whole  line  stood  out. 
All  battles  at  that  time,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  were  finally 
settled  by-stroke  of  sword.  The  English  steered  to  board  the 
Spaniards.  The  king's  own  ship  was  run  into  by  one  of  the 
enemy  with  such  violence  that  both  were  damaged,  and  she 
began  to  sink.  The  Spaniard  stood  on,  and  the  "  Cog  Thomas  " 
was  laid  alongside  another,  which  was  carried  by  b<^rding.  It 
was  high  time,  for  the  king  and  his  following  had  barely  r^ched 
the  deck  of  the  Spaniard  before  the  "  Cog  Thomas  "  went  to 
the  bottom.  Other  Spaniards  were  taken,  but  the  fight  was  hot. 
1a  Cerda's  crossbowmen  did  much  execution,  and  the  higher- 
b^t  Spaniards  were  able  to  drop  bars  of  iron  or  other  weights 
on  the  lighter  English  vessels,  by  which  they  were  damaged. 
The  conflict  was  continued  till  ti^ght.  At  the  dose  the  large 
English  vessel  called  "  La  Salle  du  Roi,^'  which  drried  the  king's 
household,  and  was  commanded  by  the  Fleming,  Robert  of 
Namur,  afterwards  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  was  grappled  by  a 
big  Spaniard,  and  was  being  dragged  off  by  him.  The  crew 
called  loudly  for  a  rescue,  but  were  cither  not  heard  or,  if  heard, 
could  not  be  helped.  The  "  Salle  du  Roi "  would  have  been  Uken 
if  a  Flemish  squire  of  Robert  of  Namur,  named  Hannequin,  had 
not  performed  a  great  feat  of  arms.  He  boarded  the  Spaniard 
and  cut  the  halyards  of  her  mainsail  with  his  sword.  The 
Spanish  ship  was  taken.  King  Edward  is  said  to  have  captured 
14  of  the  enemy.  What  his  own  loss  was  is  not  stated,  but  as 
his  own  vessel,  and  also  the  vessel  carrying  the  Black  Prince, 
were  sunk,  and  from  the  peril  of  *'  La  Salle  du  Roi,"  we  may 
conclude  that  the  English  fleet  suffered  heavily.  There  was 
no  pursuit,  and  a  truce  was  made  with  the  Basque  towns  the 
next  year. 

The  battle  with  "  the  Spam'ards  on  the  sea  "  is  a  very  typical 
example  of  a  medieval  sea-fight,  when  the  ships  were  of  the 
size  of  a  small  coaster  or  a  fishing  smack,  were  crowded  with 
men,  and  when  the  personal  prowess  of  a  single  kni^t  or  squire 
was  an  important  element  of  strength. 

The  only  real  authority  for  the  battle  it  Froissart,  who  was  at 
different  times  in  the  service  of  King  Edward  or  of  his  wife,  Philippa 
of  Hainaut,  and  of  the  counts  of  Namur.  He  repeated  what  was  t<Md 
him  by  men  who  had  been  present,  and  dwells  as  usual  on  the 
••  chivalry  "  of  his  patrons.    See  his  Chroniques,  iv.  91.      (D.  H.) 

ESPAUBR  (a  French  word,  derived  from  the  ItaL  spaUiera^ 
something  to  rest  the  spaUa  or  shoulder  against;  the  word  is 
ultimately  the  same  as  (panlicref  a  shoulder-piece),  a  lattice-work 
or  row  of  stakes,  originally  shoulder  high,  on  which  fruit  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers,  particularly  roses  and  creepers,  are  trained. 
Espaliers  are  usually  made  of  kuch  or  other  wood,  iron  and  metal 
rails  being  too  great  conductors  of  heat  and  cold.  The  advantage 
of  this  method  of  training  is  that  the  fnilt,  ftc,  is  more  easily  got 
at,  and  while  protected  from  wind,  b  freely  exposed  to  sun  tatd 
air,  and  not  so  open  to  extreme  changes  of  temperature  as  when 
trained  on  a  wall.    (See  Horticxjltuke.) 

ESPARTERO,  BAUWMERO  (i  792-1879),  duke  of  Vitoria, 
duke  of  Morella,  prince  of  Vergara,  0>unt  l^chana,  knight  of 
the  Toison  d'Or,  &c.  &c.,  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  was 
bom  at  Granatulu,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  on 
the  27th  of  February  1792.  He  was  the  ninth  child  of  a  carter, 
who  wanted  to  make  him  a  priest,  but  the  lad  at  fifteen  enlisted 
in  a  battalion  of  students  to  fight  against  the  armies  of  Napoleon 
I.  In  181 1  Espartero  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  of  Engineers 
in  Cadiz,  but  having  failed  to  pass  his  examination  he  entered 
a  Kne  regiment.  In  1815  he  went  to  America  as  a  captain  under 
General  MoriUo,  who  had  been  made  oommander-in-ddef  to 


quell  the  risings  of  the  colonies  on  the  Spanish  Main.    For  elg!ht 
years  Espartero  distinguished  himself  in  the  struggle  against  the 
colonists.    He  was  several  times  wounded,  and  was  made  major 
and  colonel  on  the  battlefields  of  Cochabamba  and  Sapadud. 
He  had  to  surrender  to  Sucre  at  the  final  battle  of  Asracucho, 
which  put  an  end  to  Castilian  rule.    He  returned  to  Spain,  and, 
like  most  of  his  companions  in  arms,  remained  under  a  dotid  for 
some  time.    He  was  sent  to  the  garrison  town  of  Logrono,  where 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich  landowner,  Dofia  Jfadnta 
Santa  Cruz,  who  eventually  survived  him.    Henceforth  Logrofio 
became  the  home  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Spanish  political 
generals  of  the  X9th  century.    Espartero  became  in  1832,  on  the 
death  of  King  Ferdinand  VIL,  one  of  the  most  ardent  defenders 
of  the  rights  of  his  daughter,  Isabella  II.    The  government  sent 
him  to  the  front,  directly  the  Cariist  War  broke  out,  as  com* 
mandant  of  the  province  of  Biscay,  where  he  severdy  ddeated 
the  Carlists  in  many  encounters.    He  was  quickly  promoted  to 
a  divisional  command,  and  then  made  a  lieutenant-gcneraU    At 
times  he  showed  qualities  as  a  gueriilero  quite  equal  to  those  of 
the  Carlists,  like  Zumalacarregui  and  Cabrera,  by  his  daring 
marches  and  surprises.    When  he  had  to  move  large  forces  he 
was  greatly  superior  to  them  as  an  organizer  and  strategist,  and 
he  never  (^graced  his  successes  by  cruelty  or  needless  severity. 
Twice  he  obliged  the  Carlists  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bilbao  before 
he  was  app<nnted  eommander-in-chief  of  the  northern  army  on 
the  17th  of  September  1836,  when  the  tide  of  war  seemed  to  be 
setting  in  favour  of  the  pretender  in  the  Basque  provinces  and 
Navarre,  though  Don  Carios  had  lost  bis  ablest  lieutenant,  the 
Basque  Zumalacarregui.    His  military  duties  at  the  head  of  the 
prindpal  national  army  did  not  prevent  Espartero  from  showing 
for  the  first  time  his  poUtical  ambition.    He  duplayed  sad 
radical  and  reforming  inclinations  tfiat  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  hb  popularity  among  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  which 
lasted  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  time  the 
Progressists,  Democrats  and  advanced  Liberals  ever  looked  to 
him  as  a  leader  and  adviser.    In  November  1836  he  again  forced 
the  Carlists  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bilbao.    His  troops  induded  the 
British  legion  under  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans.    This  success  turned 
the  tide  of  war  against  Don  Carlos,  who  vainly  attempted 
a  raid  towards  Madrid.    Espartero  was  soon  at  his  heek,  ajid 
obliged  him  to  hurry  northwards,  after  several  defeats.    In  1839 
Espartero  carefully  opened  up  negotiations  with  Maroto  and  the 
prindpal  Cariist  chiefs  of  the  Basque  provinces.    These  ended  in 
thdr  accepting  his  terms  under  the  famous  convention  of  Vergara, 
which  secured  the  recognition  of  thdr  ranks  and  titles  for  neariy 
xooo  Cariist  officers.    Twenty  thousand  Cariist  volunteers  laid 
down  thdr  arms  at  Vergara;  only  the  irrecondlables  led  by 
Cabrera  held  out  for  a  while  in  the  central  provinces  of  Spain. 
Espartero  soon,  however,  in  1840,  stamped  out  the  bst  embers  oC 
the  rising,  which  had  lasted  seven  years.    He  was  styled  "  El 
padficador  de  Espafta,"  was  made  a  grandee  of  the  first  class, 
and  recdved  two  dukedoms. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  Espartero,  who  had 
been  dected  a  deputy,  exercised  from  his  distant  headquarters 
such  influence  over  Madrid  politics  that  he  twice  hastened  the 
fidl  of  the  cabinet,  and  obtained  office  for  his  own  friends. 
At  the  dose  of  the  war  the  queen  regent  and  her  ministcis 
attempted  to  dhow  out  Espartero  and  his  followers,  but  a 
pranuHciamiento  ensued  in  Madrid  and  other  large  towns  whidi 
culminated  in  the  marshal's  accepting  the  post  of  prime  minister. 
He  soon  became  virtually  a  dictator,  as  Queen  Christina  took 
offence  at  his  popularity  and  resigned,  leaving  the  kingdom 
very  soon  afterwards.  Direcdy  the  Cortes  met  they  elected 
Espartero  regent  by  179  votes  to  103  in  favour  of  Argudles,  wlio 
was  appoint^  guardiui  of  the  young  queen.  For  two  yeaim 
Espartero  ruled  Spain  in  accordance  with  his  Radical  and 
conciliatory  dispositions,  giving  spedal  attention  to  the  re- 
organization of  the  adniinistration,  taxation  and  finances, 
declaring  all  the  estates  of  the  church,  congregations  and 
rdigious  orders  to  be  national  property,  and  suppressing  the 
dmma,  or  tenths.  He  suppressed  the  Republican  risingi  with 
as  much  severity  as  be  did  the.military  pronnmiamieniot  0( 
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Generals  Concha  and  Biego  de  Leon.  The  latter  was  shot  in 
"Madnd.  Espartero  cnuhed  with  nuich  eneify  a  revolutiooary 
rising  in  Barcelona,  but  on  his  return  to  Madrid  was  so  ooidly 
welcomed  that  he  perceived  that  his  prestige  was  on  the  wane. 
The  advanced  Progressists  coalesced  with  the  partisans  of  the 
ex-regent  Christina  to  promote  fronunciamienlos  in  Barcelona 
and  many  dties.  The  rebels  declared  Queen  Isabel  of  age,  and, 
led  by  General  Narvaes,  marched  upon  Madrid.  E^artero, 
deeming  resistance  usdess,  embarked  at  Cadiz  on  the  30th  of 
July  1^3  for  Enghmd,  and  lived  quietly  apart  from  politics 
ontil  1848,  when  a  royal  decree  restored  to  him  all  his  honours 
and  his  seat  in  the  senate.  He  retired  to  his  house  in  Logrofto, 
which  he  left  six  years  later,  in  1854,  when  called  upon  by  the 
<|ueen  to  take  the  lead  of  the  powerful  Liberal  and  Progressist 
movement  which  prevailed  for  two  years.  Hie  old  marshal 
vainly  endeavoured  to  keep  his  own  Progressists  within  bounds 
in  the  Cortes  of  1854-1856,  and  in  the  great  towns,  but  their 
excessive  demands  for  reforms  and  liberties  played  into  the 
hands  of  a  derica]  and  reactionary  court  and  of  the  equally 
retrograde  governing  classes.  The  growing  ambition  of  General 
ODonnell  constantly  clashed  with  the  views  of  Espartero,  until 
the  latter,  in  dieer  disgust,  resigned  his  premiership  and  left  for 
Lo^^rofto,  after  warning  the  queen  that  a  conflict  was  imminent 
between  CDonneO  and  the  Cortes,  backed  by  the  Progressist 
militia.  ODonnell's  prontmcicmUntc  in  1856  put  an  end  to  the 
Cortes,  and  the  militia  was  disarmed,  after  a  sharp  struggle  in 
the  streets  of  the  capitaL  After  1856  Espartero  resolutely 
decHned  to  identify  himself  with  active  politi<^  though  at  every 
stage  in  the  onward  march  of  Spain  towards  more  liberal  and 
democratic  institutions  he  was  asked  to  take  a  leading  part. 
Ete  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  candidate 
when  the  Cortes  of  1868,  after  the  Revolution,  sought  for  a  ruler. 
E^artero,  strangely  enough,  adopted  a  laconic  phrase  when 
successive  governments  on  their  advent  to  power  invariably 
addressed  themselves  to  the  venerable  champion  of  liberal 
Ideas.  To  all— to  the  Revolution  of  x868,  the  Constituent 
Cortes  of  1869,  King  Amadeus,  the  Federal  Republic  of  1873, 
the  nameless  government  of  Marshal  Serrano  in  1874,  the 
Bourbon  restoration  in  1875 — ^he  simply  said:  **  Cumplase  la 
voluntad  nadonal "  ("  Let  the  national  will  be  accomplished  "), 
King  Amadeus  made  him  prince  of  Vergara.  The  Restoration 
raised  a  statue  to  him  near  the  gate  of  the  Retiro  Park  in  Madrid. 
Spaniards  of  all  shades,  except  Carlists  and  Ultramontanes,  paid 
homage  to  his  memory  when  he  passed  away  at  his  Logrofio 
residence  on  the  8th  of  January  1 879.  His  tastes  were  singularly 
modest,  his  manners  rather  reserved,  but  always  kind  and  con- 
siderate for  humble  folk.  He  was  a  typical  Spannh  soldier- 
politidan,  though  he  had  more  of  the  better  traits  of  the  soldier 
bom  and  bred  than  of  the  arts  of  the  statesman.  His  military 
Instincts  did  not  always  make  it  easy  for  him  to  accommodate 
himself  to  courtiers  and  professional  politidans.      (A.  E.  H.) 

B8PART0,  or  Spanish  Grass,  SHfa  tenacissima,  a  grass 
resembling  the  ornamental  feather-grass  of  gardens.  It  is 
indigenous  to  the  south  of  Spi^n  and  the  north  of  Africa  (where 
It  is  known  as  Haifa  or  Alfa),  and  is  especially  abundant  in  the 
sterile  and  ragged  parts  of  Murda  and  Valenda,  and  in  Algeria, 
flourishing  best  In  sandy,  ferruginous  soils,  in  dry,  sunny  situa- 
tfons  on  the  sea  coast.  Pliny  {H^,  xix.  2)  described  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  plant  under  the  name  of  spartumf 
whence  the  designation  campus  spartorims  for  the  region  sur- 
rounding New  Carthage.  It  attains  a  height  of  3  or  4  ft.  The 
stertffi  are  cylindrical,  and  dothed  with  short  hair,  and  grow  In 
dusters  of  from  a  to  10  ft.  in  circumference;  whoi  young  they 
serve  as  food  for  cattle,  but  after  a  few  years'  growth  acquire 
great  tou^mess  of  texture.  The  leaves  vary  from  6  in.  to  3  ft.  in 
length,  and  are  grey-green  in  colour;  on  account  of  their  tenadty 
of  fibre  and  flexibility  they  have  for  centuries  been  employed 
for  the  making  of  ropes,  sandals,  baskets,  mats  and  other  artides. 
Ships'  cables  of  esparto,  being  light,  have  the  quality  of  floating 
on  water,  and  have  long  been  in  use  in  the  ^>anish  navy. 

Esparto  leaves  contain  56%  by  weight  <rf  fibre,  or  about  10^ 
more  than  straw,  and  hence  Iwve  come  into  requisition  as 


a  substitute  for  Kneri  rags  In  the  manufacture  of  paper.-  For 
tliu  purpose  they  were  first  utilized  by  the  French,  and  in  1857 
were  introduced  Into  Great  Britain.  When  required  for  paper- 
making  the  leaves  should  be  gathered  before  they  are  quite 
matured;  if,  however,  they  are  obtained  too  young,  they  furnish 
a  paper  having  an  objecUonable  semi-transparent  appearance. 
The  leaves  are  gathered  by  hand,  and  from  s  to  3  cwt. 
may  be  o^ected  in  a  day  by  a  single  labourer.  They  are 
generally  obtained  during  the  dry  summer  months,  as  at  other 
times  their  adherence  to  the  stems  is  so  firm  as  often  to  cause 
the  uprooting  of  the  plants  in  the  attempt  to  remove  them. 
Esparto  may  be  raised  from  seed,  but  cannot  be  harvested  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  after  sowing. 

Another  grass,  Lygeum  SpoHum,  with  stiff  rush-like  leaves, 
growing  in  rocky  soil  on  the  high  plains  of  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  e^[>ecially  of  Spain  and  A^ria,  is  also  a 
source  of  esparto. 

For  the  processes  of  the  paper  manufacturer  esparto  is  used  in 
the  dry  state,  and  without  cutting;  roots  and*flowers  and  stray 
weeds  are  first  removed,  and  the  material  is  then  boiled  with 
caustic  soda,  washed,  and  bleached  with  chlorine  solution. 
Sundry  experiments  have  t>een  made  to  adapt  esparto  for  use  in 
the  coarser  textile  fabrics.  Messrs  A.  Edger  and  B.  Proctor 
in  1877  directed  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  slag  resulting 
from  the  burning  of  esparto,  which  they  found  to  be  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  average  medical  bottle  glass,  the  latter  yielding 
on  analysis  66*3%  of  ^ca  and  25*  x%  of  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  and  the  slag  64.6  and  27*45  %  of  the  same  respectively. 

ESPBRANCB,  a  small  seaport  on  a  fine  natural  harbour  on  the 
south  coast  of  West  Australia,  275  m.  north-east  from  Albany. 
It  is  a  summer  resort,  and  In  the  neighbourhood  are  interesting 
caves.  Its  importance  as  a  seaport  is  due  to  its  being  on  the  high 
road  between  the  eastern  states  and  the  gold-fidds,  and  the 
nearest  phtcefor  the  shipment  of  gold  from  the  Coolgardie  fidds. 

BSPBRANTO;  an  artificial  international  auxiliary  language 
(see  Universal  Langitages),  first  published  in  1887,  seven  years 
after  the  appearance  of  its  predecessor  Volaptik  (q.v.),  which  it 
has  now  completely  suppkmted.  Its  author  was  a  Russian 
ph)rsidan,  Dr  L.  Zamenhof,  born  in  1859  &t  Bielostok,  where  the 
spectade  of  the  feuds  of  the  four  racefr--each  speaking  different 
languages — ^which  inhabit  it  (Russians,  Poles,  Germans  and  Jews) 
at  an  early  date  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  remedying  the  evil 
by  the  introduction  of  a  neutral  language,  standing  apart  from 
the  existing  national  languages.  His  first  idea  was  to  resusdlate 
some  dead  language.  Then  he  tried  to  construct  a  new  language 
on  an  a  priori  basis.  At  the  same  time  he  made  what  he  appears 
to  have  considered  the  great  discovery  that  the  bulk  of  the 
vocabulary  of  a  language  consists  not  of  independent  roots,  but 
of  compounds  and  derivatives  formed  from  a  comparativdy 
small. number  of  roots. 

At  first  he  tried  to  construct  his  roots  a  priori  hy  arbitrary 
combinations  of  letters.  Then  he  fell  back  on  the  plan  of  taking 
his  roots  ready-made  from  existing  languages,  as  the  inventor  of 
VolapOk  had  done  befote  him.  But  instead  of  taking  them 
mainly  from  one  language,  he  has  sdected  them  from  the  chief 
European  languages,  but  not  impartiaHy;  Like  aU  inventors  of 
artificial  languages,  he  Is  more  ready  to  experinent  with  foreign 
languages  than  with  his  own;  and  hence  the  Slavonic  roots  in 
Esperanto  are  much  km  numerous  than  those  taken  from  the 
other  European  languages.  Here  his  choice  has  been  to  som^ 
extent  guided  by  oonslderatfons  of  Intetnationality,  although  he 
has  not  fully  gra^>ed  the  importance  of  the  prindple  of  maximum 
ittternationiality,  so  wdl  wcaked  out  in  the  latest  rival  of  Esper- 
anto— Idfom  Neutral  (see  Uiuvebsal  Languages).  Thus  be 
adopts  a  large  number  of  international  words*~generftlly  un^ 
altered  except  In  ^eUing^-socli  as  teatr,  icbaky  even  when  it 
would  be  tuy  to  form  equivalent  terms  from  the  roots  already 
existing  in  the  langasge.  Where  there  is  no  one  International 
word,  he  selects  practically  at  random,  keeping,  however,  a 
certain  balance  between  the  Romance  words,  taken  drfefly  from 
Latin  (Iswm)  and  Frendi  (Irotaor),  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Gefmanic  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  being  taken  sometimet 
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(rom  German  (nur, "  only  "),  sometimes  Irom  English,  the  words 
being  generally  written  more  or  less  phonetically  (r<f;7»  right). 
Most  of  the  Germanic  words  are  badly  chosen  from  the  inter- 
national point  of  view.  Thus  the  German  word  quoted  above 
would  not  be  intelligible  to  any  one  ignorant  of  German.  Indeed, 
from  the  international  point  of  view  all  specially  German  words 
ought  to  be  excluded)  or  else  reduced  to  the  common  Germanic 
form;  thus  irink  ought  to  be  made  into  drink,  the  /  being  a 
specially  German  modification  of  the  d,  preserved  not  only  in 
English  but  in  all  the  remaining  Germanic  languages.  This 
incongruous  mixture  of  languages  is  not  only  jarring  and  repul- 
sive, but  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  vocabulary 
for  the  polyglot  as  well  as  the  monolingual  learner. 

Ilie  inventor  has  taken  great  pains  to  reduce  the  number  of 
his  roots  to  a  minimum;  there  are  2643  of  them  in  his  dictionary, 
the  Univcnda  Vortaro  (from  Ger.  Wort,  "  word  "),  which  does 
not  include  such  international  words  as  poezio,  kU/ono;  these 
the  learner  is  supposed  to  recognize  and  form  without  help. 
The  most  eccentric  feature  of  the  vocabulary,  and  the  one  to 
which  it  owes  much  of  iu  brevity,  is  the  extensive  use  of  the 
prefix  mal-  to  reverse  the  meaning  of  a  word,  as  in  malamiko, 
"  enemy,"  and  even  mdbona, "  bad." 

The  phonology  of  the  language  is  very  simple.  The  vowels 
are  only  five  in  number,  a,e,i,o,  u,  used  without  any.  distinction 
of  quantity,  as  in  Russian.  There  are  six  diphthongs,  expressed 
by  an  imnecessarily  complicated  notation.  The  consonant- 
system  is  simple  enough  in  itself,  but  is  greatly  complicated  in 
writing  by  the  excessive  and  mostly  uimecessary  use  made  of 
diacritical  letters  not  only  for  simple  sounds  but  also  for 
consonant-groups,    c  is  used  for  /5,  as  in  Polish. 

The  grammar  is,  like  that  of  VolapUk,  partly  borrowed  from 
existing  languages,  partly  a  priori  and  arbitrary.  -  The  use  of 
the  final  vowels  belongs  to  the  latter  category.  The  use  of  -a 
to  indicate  adjectives  and  of  -0  to  indicate  nouns  as  in  kara 
amiko,  "  dear  (male)  friend,"  is  a  source  of  confusion  to  those 
familiar  with  the  Romance  languages,  and  has  proved  a  bar  to 
the  diffusion  of  Esperanto  among  the  speakers  of  these  languages. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  following  paradigm  will  show  bow  faith- 
fully Esperanto  can  reproduce  the  defects  of  conventional 

European  grammar: — 

.  Singular.  Plural. 

Nominative    ,     .  /o  bona  patro  la  honaj  patroj 

Acc'uaative-     .     .  la  bonan  pairon  la  bonajn  patrojn. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  accusative  should  be  kq)t  when 
all  the  other  cases  are  replaced  by  prepositions. 

The  verb  is  better  than  the  noun.  Its  inflections  are  -as 
present,  -is  preterite,  -os  future,  -us  conditional,  -«  Imperative 
and  subjunctive,  t'  infinitive,  together  with  the  following 
participles  ^^ 

'Active.      "   Passive. 
Present      .     .     .  -anta  -ata 

Preterite    .     .     .  -inta  -ita 

Future      .     .     .  -onta  -ota 

The  inventor  has  followed  the  good  example  of  his  native 
language  in  using  esti, "  to  be,"  as  the  auxiliary  verb  both  in  the 
passive,  where  it  is  combined  with  passive  participles,  and  in  the 
secondary  tenses  of  the  active  (perfect,  pluperfect,  &c.),  where  it 
is  of  course  combined  with  the  active  participles.  The  pavtidples 
can  be  made  into  nouns  and  adverbs  by  changing  the  final  -a 
into  f«  and  •«  respectively:  thus  tmonto,  "  the  future  holder," 
perdinte,  "  through  having  lost." 

The  Uble  of  the  forty-five  correlative  pronouns,  adjectives 
and  adverbs  is  also  elaborate  and  ingenious.    '  . .  • .  « 

.  Much  ingenuity  is  displayed  Sn  the  syntax,  as  well  as  some 
happy  simplifications.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
in  it  that  is  fanciful,  ubitimry  and  vague,  as  in  the  use  of  the 
definite  article— where  the  author  has  unfortunately  foUowed 
French  rather  than  English  usage— «nd  in  the  moods  of  the  verb. 

The  following  spedmeas  will  show  the  general  character  of  this 

easy-flowing  but  somewhat  lieavy  and  monotonous  language — 

"  bad  Italian,"  as  it  is  called  by  its  detractors?— 

Patro  nia.  kiu  eatas  tm  la  £ielo.  sanku  tttu  via  oomo;  vena 
rcaeoo  via:  estu  v<rfo  via.  kid  en  la  tiek>.  tiel  ankaQ  sur  la  tcrow 


Panon  nian  ^utagan  donu  al  ni  hodiaO;  kaj  pardonu  al  ni  Suldoit 
niajn,  kiel  ni  ankafi  pardonas  al  nbj  luldantoj;  kaj  no  konduira 
nln  en  tenton,  sed  tiberigu  nin  de  la  malbono. 

Estimata  Sinjoro.  Per  tiu  H  librcto  mi  bavas  la  honoron  prexcoti 
al  vi  la  lingvon  internadan  Esperanto.  Esperanto  tute  ncnavasla 
intcncon  roaUortigi  la  lingvon  natijtran  do  la  popolo.  Gi  devas  nur 
servi  por  la  rilatoj  internadaj  kaj  por  tiuj  verkoj  afl  produktoj, 
kiuj  interesas  egale  la  tutan  mondon. 

In  sununing  up  the  merits  and  defects  of  Esperanto  we  roust 
begin  by  admitting  that  it  is  the  most  reasonable  and  practical 
artificial  language  that  has  yet  appeared.  Its  inventor  has  had 
the  double  advantage  of  being  able  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of 
his  predecessors,  and  of  being  himself,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
a  better  linguisL  It  must  further  be  admitted  that  he  has  made 
as  good  a  use  of  these  advantages  as  was  perhaps  possible  without 
systematic  training  in  scientific  phUdogy  in  its  widest  sense. 
This  last  defect  explains  why  the  enthusiasm  which  his  work 
has  exdted  in  the  great  world  of  linguistic  dilettantes  has  not 
been  shared  by  the  philologists:  in  spite  of  its  superiority  to 
VolapUk,  they  see  in  it  the  same  radical  defects.  Whether  they 
are  rash  or  not  in  predicting  for  it  a  similar  fate,  remains  to  ba 
seen.  The  Esperantists,  warned  by  the  fate  of  Volapttk,  have 
adopted  the  wise  policy  of  suppressing  all  internal  disunion  by 
submitting  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  inventor,  and  so  presenting 
a  imited  front  to  the  enemy.  One  thing  is  dear:  either 
Esperanto  must  be  taken  as  it  is  without  change,  or  else  it 
must  crumble  to  pieces;  its  failure  to  work  out  consist- 
ently the  prindple  of  the  maximum  of  Intemationality  for 
its  root-words  is  alone  enough  to  condemn  it  as  Ix^essly 
antiquated  even  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  which  regards 
"  international "  as  synonymous  with  "  Eur<^>ean  " — a  view 
which  political  development  in  the  Far  East  his  made  equally 
obsolete.  (H.  Sw.) 

BSPINAT,  TmOlJON  D*  (t5So-i644)»  French  soldier,  was 
the  eldest  of  the  four  sons  of  Francois  d'Espinay,  seigneur  de 
Saint  Luc  (i  554-1597),  and  was  himself  marquis  de  Saint  Luc 
In  1603  he  accompanied  Sully  in  his  embassy  to  London.  In 
162^,  in  his  capadty  as  vice-admiral  of  France,  he  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  ddenders  of  La  Rochelle,  obliging  the 
Huguenot  commander,  Benjamin  de  Rohan,  seigneur  de  Soobise, 
to  evacuate  the  islands  of  R^  and  OUron.  In  1637  he  was  named 
lieutenant-general  of  Guienne  and  marshal  of  France. 

BSPINEL,  VICBNTB  MARTINEZ  (X55X-X624),  Spanish  poet 
and  novelist,  was  baptized  on  the  aSth  of  Decemb^  1551,  and 
educated  at  Salamanca.    He  was  expelled  from  the  university 
in  1572,  and  served  as  a  soldier  in  Flanders,  retiuning  to  ^>ain 
in  1584.  or  thereabouts.    He  to(^  orders  in  15S7,  and  four  years 
later  became  chaplain  at  Ronda,  absented  himself  from  his 
living,  and  was  deprived  of  his  cure;  but  his  musical  skill  obtained 
for  hhn  the  post  of  choirmaster  at  Plasenda.    His  Div€rsas 
Rimas  (1591)  are  undeniably  good  examples  of  technical  accoDH 
plishment  and  caustic  wit.    Espinel,  however,  survives  as  the 
author  of  a  clever  picaresque  novel  entitled  Jtdadoma  de  la 
vida  dd  Escudtro  Marcos  d#  Obrcgdn  (x6i8).    It  is^  in  nutny 
passages,  an  aittobic^;raphy  of  Espinel  with  picturesque  embellish- 
ments.    Marcos  is  not  a  chivalresque  "  esquire,"  but  an  adven- 
turer who  seeks  his  fortune  by  attaching  himself  to  great  noen; 
and  the  object  of  the  author  is  to  warn  young  men  ageing 
such  a  life.    Apart  from  the  unedifying  coMessions  of  the  hcro» 
the  book  contains  curious  anecdotes  concerning  prominent 
contemporaries,  and  the  episodical  stories  are  told  with  sreat 
spirit;  the  style  is  extremely  correct,  though  somewhat  diffuse. 
Le  Sage  has  not  scrupled  to  borrow  from  Marcos  dt  Obre^dm 
many  of  the  inddenta  and  characters  in  Gil  Bias — adrcumstance 
which  induced  Isla  to  give  to  his  Spanish  translation  of  Le  Sage^s 
work  the  jesting  title,  Gil  Bias  restored  to  Ids  Country  and  his 
Native  Tongue.    In  the  1 775  edition  of  the  Siicle  de  Louis  XI K. 
Voltaire  grossly  exaggerates  in  saying  that  C^  Bias  is  taken 
entirely  from  Marcos  de  Obregftu.    Espinel  was  a  dever  muaadaa 
and  added  a  fifth  suing  to  the  guitar.  He  revived  the  measure 
known  as  dicimas  or  espinelas,  consisting  of  a  stanza  of   tea 
octosyllabic  lines.    Most  of  the  poems  which  he  left  in  manusctlpi 
remain  unpublished  owing  to  their  licentious  character- 
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BnucKnAV«T.-^|.  Ubiw  de  Gtiso&n'*  tO^km  of  Utrtm  i$ 
Qhnt'^  (Barcetona.  1B81)  includes  a  valuable  iDtrodnctioo:  Lte 
Oaretie,  Le  Saf§  romancUr  (Paris,  1890),  diacusaes  exhaustively 
the  question  of  Le  Sage's  indebtedness  to  Esptnel.  For  some 
previously  unfniblished  poems  see  Pedro  Salv&  y  Ma!l6n,  Catdiogo 
dt  ta  kibiUuea  d*  SaM  (Valencia,  1873). 

BPUUTO  SANTO^  a  maritime  state  of  Brasa,  bounded  N. 
by  Bahia,  E.  by  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  by  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
W.  by  Minas  Genet.  Pop.  (1890)  X55i997;  (1900)  S09,  783; 
area,  17,3x6  sq.  m.  Witb  tbe  excepcicn  of  Sefgipe  it  is  the 
smallest  of  the  BiaziUan  states.  The  western  border  ef  tbe  state 
is  traversed  by  low  ranges  of  mountains  forming  a  northward 
continuation  of  the  Scurra  do  Mar.  The  longest  and  most 
prominent  of  these  ranges,  which  are  for  the  most  part  the  eastern 
escarpments  of  the  great  Brasflian  plateau,  is  the  Seira  doe 
Aymores,  which  extoids  along  fully  two-thirds  of  the  western 
frontier.  Farther  S.  the  ranges  are  much  broken  and  extend 
partly  aaoas  the  state  toward  the  seaboard;  the  more  prominent 
are  luiown  as  the  Serra  do  Espigia,  Serra  da  ChibiUa,  Serra  dos 
PiKka  and  Sara  dos  Purys.  The  eastern  and  larger  part  of 
the  state  belongs  to  the  coastal  plain,  in  great  part  low  and 
swampy,  with  larye  areas  of  stfnd  barrens,  and  broken  by  Isolated 
groups  and  ranges  of  hillB.  With  the  exception  of  these  sandy 
plains  the  country  is  heavily  forested,  even  the  mountain  sides 
being  covered  with  vegetation  to  their  summits.  The  northern 
and  southern  parts  are  fertfle,  but  the  central  cBstricts  are 
comparatively  poor.  The  coastal  plain  comprises  a  sandy, 
unproductive  beh  immediate^  on  the  coasti  back  of  iiduch 
is  a  more  fertile  tertiary  plain,  well  suited,  near  the  higher 
country,  to  the  production  of  sugar  and  cotton.-  The  inland 
valleys  and  slopes  are  very  fertile  and  heavily  forested,  and 
much  of  the  Brazilian  export  of  rosewood  and  other  cabinet 
woods  is  drawn  frbm  this  state.  There  is  only  one  good  bay  on 
the  coast,  that  of  Espirito  Santo,  on  which  the  port  of  Victoria 
is  situated.  The  river-mouths  are  obstructed  by  sand  bars  and 
admft  small  vessels  only.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  state  are 
the  Mucury,  which  rises  in  Minas  (jeraes  and  forms  the  boundary 
line  with  Bahia,  the  Itatmas,  Sfto  Domingos,  Sio  Matheus,  Doce, 
Timbuhy,  Santa  lilaria,  Jucii,  Benevente,  Itapemirim,  and 
Itabapoana,  the  last  forming  iJie  boundary  line  with  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Tlie  Doce,  Sio  Matheus,  and  Itapemirim  rise  in 
Minas  Geraes  and  flow  entirely  across  the  state.  The  lower 
courses  of  these  rivers  are  generaQy  navigable,  that  of  the  Rio 
Doce  for  a  distance  of  90  m.  The  dimate  of  the  coastal  zone 
and  deeper  valleys  is  hot,  Ikumid  and  unhealthy,  malarial 
fevers  being  prevalent.  In  the  higher  country  the  temperature 
is  lower  ai^  the  cKmate  is  healthy.  Espirito  Santo  is  almost 
exclusively  agricultural,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco, 
mandioca  and  tropical  fruits  being  the  principal  products. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  condition,  however,  and  the 
state  is  classed  as  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  unprogressive 
in  the  republic.  The  rivers  and  shallow  coast  waters  are  well 
Shocked  with  fish,  but  there  are  no  fishing  industries  worthy  of 
mention.  There  are  three  railway  lines  in  operation  in  the  state 
— one  running  from  Victoria  to  Cachoeira  do  Itapemirim  (50  m.), 
and  thence,  by  another  line,  to  Santo  Eduardo  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(58  m.),  where  connexion  b  made  with  the  Leopoldina  system 
running  into  the  national  capital,  and  a  third  running  north- 
westerly from  Victoria  to  Diamantina,  Minas  Geraes,  about  4  50  m. 
The  chief  dties  and  towns  of  the  state,  with  their  popula- 
tions in  1890,  are  Victoria,  Sio  Matheus  (municipality,  7761) 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name  16  m.  from  the  sea,  Serra  (munici- 
pality, 6274),  Guarapary  (municipality,  5310),  a  small  port  S. 
by  W.  of  the  capital,  Conceicfto  da  Barra  (municipality,  5628), 
the  port  of  Sio  Matheus  and  Cachoeira  do  Itapemirim  (4049),  an 
Important  commercial  centre  in  the  south. 

Espirito  Santo  formed  part  of  one  of  the  original  captaincies 
which  were  given  to  Vasco  Femandes  Coutinho  by  thePortuguese 
crown.  The  first  settlement  (1535)  was  at  the  entrance  to  the 
bay  of  Espirito  Santo,  and  its  name  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
bay  and  captaincy.  It  once  included  the  municipality  of 
Campos,  now  belonging  to  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  islands  of  Trinidade  and  Martim  Vaz,  which  lie  about 


7 1 5  m.'E.  of  Victoria^  belong  politically  to  this  sute.  They  are 
uninhabited,  but  considerable  importance  is  attached  to  the 
former  because  Great  Britain  has  twice  attempted  to  take 
possession  of  it.  It  rises  1200  ft.  above  sea- level  and  is  about 
6  m.  in  circumference,  but'  it  has  no  value  other  than  that  of 
an  ocean  caUe  station.  An  excellent  description  of  this  singular 
island  is  to  be  found  in  B.  F.  Knight's  Cruise  oj  the  "  AlerU  " 
(London,  1895). 

BSPRONCBDA,  JOSft  lOlTACIO  JAVIBR  ORIOL  BNCAR- 
11 ACI6II  DB  (1808-1842),  Spanish  poet,  son  of  an  officer  in  the 
Bourbon  regiment,  was  bom  at  or  near  Almendralejo  de  los 
Barros  on  the  25th  of  March  1808.  Oa  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  sent  to  the  preparatory  school  of  artillery  at  Segovia,  and 
later  became  a  pupH  of  the  poet  Lista,  then  professor  of  literature 
at  St  Matthew's  College  in  Madrid.  In  his  fourteenth  year 
he  had  attracted  his  master's  attention  by  his  verses,  and  had 
joined  a  secret  society.  Sentenced  to  five  years*  seclusion  in  the 
Franciscan  convent  at  Guadalajara,  he  began  an  epic  poem 
entitled  Pdayo,  of  which  fragments  survive.  He  escaped  to 
Portugal  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  found  the  famous 
Teresa  whom  he  had  met  at  Lbbon;  here,  too,  he  became  a 
student  of  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Byron.  In  1830  he  eloped 
with  Teresa  to  Paris,  took  part  in  the  July  revolution,  and  soon 
after  joined  the  raid  of  Chapalangarra  on  Navarre.  In  1833  he 
returned  to  Spain  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  queen's 
guards.  This,  however,  he  soon  forfeited  by  a  political  song, 
and  be  was  banished  to  Cutilar,  where  he  wrote  a  poor  novel 
entitled  Sancbo  Saldafka  6  d  CasUUano  de  Cutilar  (1834).  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  risings  of  1835  and 
1836,  and,  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
1840,  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  the  Hague;  in' 
1842  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Almer^a,  and  seemed  likely  to 
play  a  great  part  in  parliamentary  life.  But  his  constitution  was 
undermined,  and,  after  a  short  iUness,  he  died  at  Madrid  on  the 
23rd  of  May  1842.  His  poems,  first  published  in  1840,  at  once 
gained  for  him  a  reputation  which  still  continues  undiminished. 
The  influence  of  Byron  pervades  Espronceda's  life  and  work. 
It  is  present  in  an  ambitious  variant  on  the  Don  Juan  legend. 
El  Estudiante  de  Salamanca,  Elvira's  letter  being  obviously 
modelled  on  Julia's  letter  in  Don  Juan;  the  CcMcidn  del  Virata 
is  suggested  by  The  Corsair;  and  the  Byronic  inspiration  is  not 
wanting  even  in  the  noble  fragment  entitled  El  Diablo  Mundo, 
based  on  the  story  of  Faust.  But  in  El  Mendigo,  in  El  Reo  de 
Muerte,  in  El  Verdugo,  and  in  the  sombre  vehement  lines,  A 
Jarifa  en  una  orgta,  Espronceda  approves  himself  the  most 
potent  and  original  lyrical  poet  produced  by  Spain  during  the 
19th  century. 

Bibliography.— 06fa«  poSticas  y  escritos  en  prosa  (Madrid,  1884), 
edited  by  Blanca  Espronceda  de  Escosura.the  poet's  dauahter 
(the  second  volume  has  not  been  published);  E.  Rodriguex  Soils, 
Esproneeda:  su  Hsmppt  su  vida,  y  sus  obras  (Madrid,  1883):  £• 
PiAeyro,  El  RonuuUicismo  en  EspdHa  (Paris.  1904). 

ESQUIRB  (0.  Fr.  escuyer.  Mod.  Fr.  icuyert  derived  through 
the  form  escudier  from  Med.  Lat.  sculorius,  "  shield-bearer  "), 
originally  the  attendant  on  a  knight,  whose  helm,  shield  and 
lance  he  carried  at  the  tournament  or  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  esquire  ranked  immediately  below  the  knight  bachelor, 
and  his  office  was  regarded  as  the  apprentice  stage  of  knighthood. 
The  title  was  regaled  as  one  of  function,  not  of  birth,  and  waa 
not  hereditary.  In  time,  however,  iu  original  significance  was 
lost  sii^t  d,  and  it  came  to  be  a  title  of  honour,  implying  a  rank 
between  that  of  knight  and  valet  or  gentleman,  as  it  technically 
still  remains.  Thus  In  the  later  middle  ages  esquire  {armiger) 
was  the  customary  description  of  holders  of  kni^t's  fees  who 
had  not  taken  up  their  knighthood,  whence  the  surviving 
custom  of  entitling  the  prindpal  landowner  in  a  parish  '*  the 
squire  "  (see  Squire).  Camden,  at  the  close  of  the  i6tb  century, 
distinguished  four  dasses  entitled  to  bear  the  style:  (i)  The 
eldest  sons  of  knights,  and  their  eldest  sons.  In  perpetual  suc- 
cession; (2)  the  eldest  sons  of  the  younger  sons  of  peers,  and 
their  eldest  sons,  in  like  perpetual  succession*,  (3)  esquires  created 
by  royal  leMefs patent  or  other  investiture,  and  their  ddest  sohs; 
(4)  esquires  by  office,  e,g.  justices  of  the  peace  and  others  who 
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bear  az^  office  o£  trust  under  the  crown.  .To  these  the  writer  in 
the  3rd  edition  of  the  £.ncyclopaedia  BrUannka  (1797)  added 
Irish  peers  and  the  eldest  sons  01  British  peers,  who,  though  they 
bear  courtesy  titles,  have  in  law  only  the  right  to  be  styled 
esquires.  Officers  of  the  king's  courts,  and  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, counsellors  at  law  and  justices  of  the  peace  he  described 
as  esquires  only  "  by  reputation  ";  and  justices  of  the  peace 
have  the  title  only  as  long  as  they  are  in  commission;  while 
certain  heads  of  great  landed  families  are  styled  "esquires"  by 
prescription.  "But  the  meaner  ranks  of  pe(^le,"  he  adds 
indignantly,  "  who  know  no  better,  do  often  basely  prostitute 
this  title;  and,  to  die  great  confusion  of  all  rank  and  precedence, 
every  man  who  mak^  a  decent  appearance,  far  from  thinking 
himself  in  any  way  ridiculed  by  finding  the  superscription  of 
his  letters  thus  decorated,  is  fully  gratified  by  such  an  address." 
•  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  title  of  esquire  was  very  loosely 
used  at  a  much  earlier  date.  On  this  point  Selden  is  somewhat 
scornfully  explicit.  "  To  whomsoever,  either  by  blood,  place  in 
the  State  or  other  eminency,  we  conceive  some  higher  attribiOe 
should  be  given,  than  that  sole  Title  of  Gentleman,  knowing  yet 
that  he  hath  no  other  honorary  title  legally  fixed  upon  him,  we 
usually  style  him  an  Esquire,  in  such  passages  as  require  legally 
that  his  degree  or  state  be  mentioned;  as  especially  in  Indict- 
ments and  Actions  whereupon  he  may  be  outlawed.  Those 
of  other  nations  who  are  Barons  or  great  Lords  in  their  own 
Countries,  and  no  knights,  are  in  legal  proceedings  stiled  with 
us,  Esquires  only.  Some  of  our  greatest  Heralds  have  their 
divisions  of  Esquires  applied  to  this  day.  I  leave  them  as  I 
see  them,  where  they  may  easily  be  found."  Coke,  too,  says 
that  every  one  is  entitled  to  be  termed  esquire  who  has  the  leg&l 
right  to  call  himself  a  gentleman  (2.  Institutes,  688). 

At  the  present  time  the  following  classes  are  recognized  as 
esquires  on  occasions  of  ceremony  or  for  legal  purposes: — (i)  All 
sons  of  peers  and  lords  of  parliament  during  their  fathers'  lives, 
and  the  younger  sons  of  such  peers,  &c,  after  their  fathers' 
deaths;  the  eldest  sons  of  peers'  younger  sons,  and  their  eldest 
sons  for  ever.  (3)  Noblemen  of  all  other  nations.  (3)  The  eldest 
sons  of  baronets  and  knights.  (4)  Persons  bearing  arms  and  the 
title  of  esquire  by  letters  patent.  (5)  Esquires  of  the  Bath  and 
their  eldest  sons.  (6)  Barristers-at-law.  (7)  Justices  of  the  peace 
and  mayors  while  in  commission  or  office.  (8)  The  holders  of 
any  superior  office  under  the  crown,  (9)  Persons  styled  esquires 
by  the  sovereign  in  their  patents,  commisdons  or  appointments.^ 
(xo)  Attorneys  in  colonies  where  the  functions  of  counsel  and 
attorney  are  united  (in  England  solicitors  are  "gentlemen," 
not  "  esquires  "). 

In  practice,  however,  the  title  of  esquire,  now  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  meaningless,  is  given  to  any  one  who  "  can  bear  the 
port,  clnrge  and  countenance  of  a  gentleman."  The  word  has 
followed  the  same  course  as  that  of  "  gentleman  "  iq.v.),  and  for 
very  simflar  reasons.  It  is  still  not  customary  in  Great  Britain 
to  address  e.g.  a  well-to-do  person  engaged  in  trade  as  esquire  at 
his  shop;  it  would  be  offensive  not  to  do  so  at  his  private 
residence.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the 
word  "  esquire  "  is  practically  obsolete,  "  Mr  "  ("  Mister  "  or 
"Master,"  at  one  time  the  title  special  to  a  "gentleman") 
being  the  general  form  of  address. 

See  Selden.  Titles  of  Honor  (1673);  Camden,  Britannia  (ed. 
London,  1594):  Coke.  Institutes;  Enc.  of  the  Laws  of  Enfjland,  s. 
"  Esquire  '^:  Du  Cange.  Clossarium  (ed.  1886),  s.  ^'  Scutarius," 
"Scutifer"  and  I'Anikiger";  New  Bnthsh  Dictionmy,  a. 
••E«iuire."  (W.A.P.) 

ESQUIROU  JEAN  fTIBHlIB  DOMIMIQUB  (1773-1840), 
French  alienist,  was  bom  at  Toulouse  on  the  3rd  of  February 
1773.  In  1794  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  military  hospital  of 
Narbonne,  and  subaeqaeatly  studied  in  Paris  at  the  Salp^ri^e 
under  P.  Pinel,  whoae  assistant  he  became.  In  181 1  be  was 
chosen  physician  to  tJie  Salp^ritee,  and  in  1817  he  began  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  in  which  he 
made  such  revelatioos  of  the  abuses  existing  in  the  lunatic 
asylums  of  France  that  the  government  appointed  a  commission 

)  In  practioe  this  means  every  one  neofiviag  such  a  patent,  com* 
IQMisiQn  or  appointnient* 


to  inqufae  into  the  subject.'  Esquirol  in  dus  nad  oUmt  wiys 
greatly  assisted  Pinel's  efforts  for  the  introduction  of  humancr 
methods.  The  asylums  of  Rouen,  Nantes  and  Montpellier  were 
built  in  accordance  with  his  plans.  In  1823  he  became  inspector^ 
general  of  the  university  of  Paris  for  the  faculties  of  medidae^ 
and  in  1826  chief  physician  ol  the  asylum  at  Chaventsa  He 
died  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  December  1840.  Besides  contributing 
to  the  DicUoHHcire  des  sciences  nUdicaUs  and  the  Bncyclofitdii 
des  gens  du  monde,  Esquird  wrote  Des  maladies  mmtaies,  ami 
sidtrtes  sous  Us  rapports  mtdital,  kysUnique,  ei  mtdu»Ugd  (a 
vols.,  Paris,  1838).' 

ESQUIR08.  HENRI  FRANCOIS  AlPHOMSB  (i8x2-x876)» 
French  writer,  was  bora  in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  May  z8i  a.  After 
aome  minor  publications  he  produced  L'£pangile  du  ftufU 
(1840),  an  exposition  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  as  a 
social. reformer.  This  work  was  ^considered  an  offence  against 
religion  and  decency,  and  Esquiros  was  fined  and  imprisoned. 
He  was  elected  in  1850  as  a  social  democxut  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  but  was  exiled  in  1851  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Empire.  Returning  to  France  in  1869  he  was  acain  a  member 
<^  the  Legidative  Assembly,  and  in  1876  was  dected  tp  the  senate^ 
He  died  at  Versailles  on  the  xsth  of  May  1876.  He  turned  to 
account  his  residence  in  F»n^and  in  VAn^etcne  d  la  vie  angfaise 
(5  vols.,  1859-1869).  Ainong  his  numerous  works  on  social 
subjects  may  be  noted: — HisUme  des  Montagnards  (a  vols., 
1847);  Faris,  ou  Us  uisnces.  Us  instiUUums  et  Us  memrs  au 
XIX*  siicU  (2  vols.,  1847);  tokdHisi^s  des  martyrs  dtla 
liberti  (1851). 

ESS,  iOHANN  HEINRICH  VAN  (1772-1847),  German  Cathdic 
theologian,  was  bora  at  Warburg,  Westphalia,  on  the  xsth  oi 
February  1772.    He  was  educated  at  the  Dominiran  gymnaauia 
of  his  native  town,  and  in  1790  entered,  as  a  novice,  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Marienmttnster,  in  the  bishopric  of  Paderborn. 
His  Benedictine  name  was  Leander.    He  was  priest  at  Schwalen* 
berg  from  1799  to  i8ia,  after  which  he  beaune  extraordSnaiy 
professor  of  theology  and  joint-director  of  the  teachers'  seminary 
at  Marburg.    In  x8i8  he  received  the  doctorate  of  theology  ai^ 
of  canonicid  law.    In  1807,  in  conjunction  with  his  cousin  Kail 
van  Ess,  he  had  published  a  German  translation  of  the  New 
Testament^  and,  as  its  circulation  was  discountenanced  by  his 
superiors,  he  published  in  x8o8  a  defence  of  his  views,  entitled 
AustUge  aus  den  keiligen  VUtem  und  anderen  LeMrem  der  katko- 
lischen  Kirche  iiber  das  notkwendige  und  niUslicke  BibeHesem. 
An  improved  edition  of  this  tractate  was  published  in  z8i6,  under 
the  title  Gedanken  iiber  Bibel  und  Bibellehre,  and  in  the  same  year 
appeared  Was  war  die  Bibel  den  ersUn  Ckrisienf    In  1822  be 
published  the  first  part  of  a  German  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  completed  in  X836.    In  1822  he  reaigned 
his  offices  at  Marburg  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
defence  of  his  views  regarding  Bible  reading  by  the  people,  aod 
to  endeavour  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  scriptures.     He 
was  associated  first  with  the  Catholic  Bible  Society  of  Regensburg, 
and  then  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    He  died 
at  Affolderbach  in  the  Odenwald  on  the  13th  of  October  1847. 

ESSAY,  ESSAYIST  (Fr.  essai.  Late  LaL  exagium,  a  weighing 
or  balance;  exigere,  to  examine;  the  term  in  general  meaning 
any  trial  or  effort).  As  a  form  of  literature,  the  essay  is  a  com> 
position  of  moderate  length,  usually  in  prose,  which  deals  in  an 
easy,  cursory  way  with  the  external  conditions  of  a  subject,  axkd, 
in  strictness,  with  that  subject  only  as  it  affects  the  writer. 
Dr  Johnson,  himself  an  eminent  essayist,  defines  an  essay  as 
"  an  irregular,  undigested  piece  ";  the  irregularity  may  perhaps 
be  admitted,  but  want  of  thought,  that  is  to  say  ku:k  of  proper 
mental  digestion,  is  certainly  not  characteristic  of  a  fine  example. 
It  should,  on  the  contrary,  always  be  the  brief  and  light  result 
of  experience  and  profound  meditation,  while  "  undigested  ** 
is  the  last  epithet  to  be  applied  to  the  essays  of  Montaigne. 
Addison  or  Lamb.  Bacon  said  that  the  Epistles  of  Seneca  were 
"  essays,"  but  this  can  hardly  be  allowed.  Bacon  himself  goes 
on  to  adroit  that  "  the  word  is  late,  though  the  thing  is  ancient." 
The  word,  in  fact,  was  invented  for  this  species  of  writing  by 
Montaigne,  who  merely  meant  that  these  were  experimenta  iB 
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a  new  kind  of  literature.  This  prigiiial  meaning,  namely  that 
these  pieces  were  attempts  or  endeavours,  feeling  their  way 
towards  the  expression  of  what  would  need  a  far  wider  space 
to  exhaust,  was  lost  in  Eng^nd  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  is  seen  by  the  various  attempts  made  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  coin  a  word  which  should  express  a  still 
smaller  work,  as  distinctive  in  comparison  with  the  essay  as  the 
essay  is  by  the  side  of  the  monograph;  none  of  these  linguistic 
experiments,  such  as  essayeitCf  essaykin  (Thackeray)aiui  ejsay(«< 
(Helps)  have  taken  hold  of  the  language.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  journalistic  word  article  covers  the  lesser  form  of  essay, 
although  not  exhaustively,  since  the  essays  in  the  monthly  and 
quarterly  reviews,  which  are  fully  as  extended  as  an  essay  should 
ever  be,  are  frequently  termed  "  articles,"  while  many  "  articles" 
In  newspapers,  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias  are  in  no  sense 
essajrs.  It  may  be  said  that  the  idea  of  a  detached  work  is 
combined  with  the  word  **  essay,"  which  should  be  neither  a 
section  of  a  disquisition  nor  a  chapter  in  a  book  which  aims 
at  the  systematic  development  of  a  story.  Locke's  Essay  on 
ike  Human  Understanding  is  not  an  essay  at  all,  or  cluster  of 
essays,  in  this  technical  sense,  but  refers  to  the  experimental 
and  tentative  nature  of  the  inquiry  which  the  philosopher  was 
undertaking.  Of  the  curious  use  of  the  word  so  repeatedly 
made  by  Tape  mention  will  be  made  below. 

The  essay,  as  a  species  of  literature,  was  Invented  by  Montaigne, 
who  had  probably  little  suspicion  of  the  far-reaching  importance 
of  what  he  had  created.  In  his  dejected  moments,  he  turned  to 
rail  at  what  he  had  written,  and  to  call  his  essays  "inepties" 
and  **  sottises."  But  in  his  own  heart  he  must  have  been  well 
satisfied  with  the  new  and  beautiful  form  which  be  had  added  to 
literary  tradition.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  had  devised 
a  new  thing;  that  he  had  invented  a  way  of  communicating 
himself  to  the  world  as  a  type  of  human  nature.  He  designed 
it  to  carry  out  his  peculiar  object,  which  was  to  produce  an 
accurate  portrait  of  his  own  soul,  not  as  it  was  yesterday  or  will 
be  to-morrow,  but  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  not  often  that  we  can 
date  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  the  arrival  of  a  new  class 
of  titerattire  into  the  world,  but  it  was  in  the  month  of  March 
1571  that  the  essay  was  invented.  It  was  started  in  the  second 
story  of  the  old  tower  of  the  castle  of  Montaigne,  hi  a  study  to 
Which  the  philosopher  withdrew  for  that  purpose,  surrounded 
by  his  books,  dose  to  his  chapel,  sheltered  from  the  excesses 
of  a  fatiguing  worldr  He  wrote  slowly,  not  systematically;  it 
took  nine  years  to  finish  the  two  first  books  of  the  essays.  In 
X  574  the  manuscript  of  the  work,  so  far  as  it  was  then  completed, 
was  nearly  lost,  for  it  was  confiscated  by  the  pontifical  police 
in  Rome,  where  Montaigne  was  residing,  and  was  not  returned 
to  the  author  for  four  months.  The  earliest  imprint  saw  the 
light  in  1580,  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  Paris  edition  of  1588,  which 
is  the  fifth,  contains  the  final  text  of  the  great  author.  These 
dates  are  not  negligible  in  the  briefest  history  of  the  essay,  for 
they  are  those  of  its  revelation  to  the  world  of  readers.  It  was  in 
the  delightful  chapters  of  his  new,  strange  book  that  Montaigne 
introduced  the  fashion  of  writing  briefly,  irregularly,  with 
constant  digressions  and  interruptions,  about  the  world  as  it 
appears  to  the  individual  who  writes.  The  Essais  were  instantly 
welcomed,  and  few  writers  of  the  Renaissance  had  so  instant 
and  so  vast  a  popularity  as  Montaigne.  But  whilethe  philosophy, 
and  above  aD  the  graceful  stoicism,  of  the  great  master  were 
admired  and  copied  in  France,  the  exact  shape  in  which  he  had 
put  down  his  thoughts,  in  the  exquisite  negligence  of  a  series  of 
essays,  was  too  delicate  to  tempt  an  imitator.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  neither  Charron,  nor  Mile  de  Goumay,  his  most  immediate 
disdpletf,  tried  to  write  essays.  But  Montaigne,  who  liked  to 
fancy  that  the  Eyquem  family  was  of  English  extraction,  had 
spoken  affably  of  the  English  people  as  hh  "  couiJns,"  and  it 
has  always  been  admitted  that  his  genius  has  an  affinity  wHh 
the  Englhh.  He  was  early  read  in  Eng^d,  and  certainly  by 
Bacon,  whose  is  the  second  great  name  coimected  with  thte 
form  of  literature.  It  was  in  1597,  only  five  years  after  the 
death  of  Montaigne,  that  Bacon  published  in  a  small  octavo 
the  fifst  ten  of  his  essays.    TbesebeincrcaMdto^SiBiiitaad 


to  58  in  i6»5.  In  thdr  first  form,  the  essays  of  Bacon  had 
nothing  of  the  fulness  or  grace  of  Montaigne's;  they  are  meagre 
notes,  scarcely  more  than  the  headings  for  discourses.  It 
is  possible  that  when  he  wrote  'them  he  was  not  yet  familiar 
with  the  style  of  his  predecessor,  which  was  first  made  popular 
in  England,  in  1603,  when  Florio  published  that  translation  of 
the  Essais  which  Shakespeare  unquestionably  read.  In  the 
later  editions  Bacoii  greatly  expanded  his  theme,  but  he  never 
reached,  or  but  seldom,  the  freedom  and  ease,  the  seeming 
formlessness  held  in  by  an  invisible  chain,  which  are  the  glory 
of  Montaigne,  and  distinguish  the  typical  essayist.  It  would 
seem  that  at  first,  in  England,  as  in  France,  no  lesser  writer 
was  willing  to  adopt  a  title  which  belonged  to  so  great  a  presence 
as  that  of  Bacon  or  Montaigne.  The  one  exception  was  Sir 
William  Comwallis  (d.  163 1),  who  published  essays  in  1600  and 
16 1 7,  of  sHght  merit,  but  popular  in  their  day.  No  other  English 
essaybt  of  any  importance  appeared  until  the  Restoration, 
when  Abraham  Cowley  wrote  eleven  "  Several  Discourses  by 
way  of  Essays,"  which  did  not  see  the  light  until  1668.  He 
interspersed  with  his  prose,  transitions  and  original  pieces  ia 
verse,  but  in  other  respects  Cowley  keeps  much  nearer  than 
Bacon  to  the  form  of  Montaigne.  Cowley's  essay  "  Of  Myself  ** 
is  a  model  of  what  these  little  compositions  should  be.  The  name 
of  Bacon  inspires  awe,  but  it  is  really  not  he,  but  Cowley,  who 
is  the  father  of  the  English  essay;  and  it'  is  remarkable  that  he 
has  had  no  warmer  panegyrists  than  his  great  successors,  Charics 
Lamb  and  Macaulay.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century.  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  (1636-1691)  wrote  witty  moral  discourses* 
which  were,  however,  essays  rather  in  name  than  form.  When- 
ever, however,  we 'reach  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  the 
essay  suddenly  became  a  dominant  force  in  English  literature. 
It  made  its  appearance  almost  as  a  new  thing,  and  in  combination 
with  the  earliest  developments  of  journalism.  On  the  X2th  of 
April  1709  a[>peared  the  first  number  of  a  penny  newspaper, 
entitled  the  Tatier^  a  main  feature  of  which  was  to  amuse  and 
instruct  fashionable  readers  by  a  series  of  short  papers  dealing 
with  the  jnanifold  occurrences  of  life,  guicquid  agunt  homines. 
But  it  was  not  until  Steele,  the  founder  of  the  Tatlert  was  joined 
by  Addison  that  the  eighteenth-century  essay  really  started 
upon  its  course.  It  displayed  at  first ,  and  indeed  it  long  retained, 
a  mixture  of  the  manner  of  Montaigne  with  that  of  La  Bruy^re, 
combining  the  form  of  the  pure  essay  with  that  of  the  character- 
study,  as  modelled  on  Theophrastus,  whidi  had  been  so  popular 
in  l^gland  throughout  the  seventeenth  century.  Addison's 
early  Tatler  portraits,  in  particular  such  as  those  of "  Tom  FoUo  " 
and  "  Ned  Softly,"  are  hardly  essays.  But  Steele's  "  Recollec- 
tions of  Childhood  "  is,  and  here  we  may  observe  the  type  on 
which  Goldsmith,  Lamb  and  R.  L.  Stevenson  afterwards  worked. 
In  January  1711  the  Tatler  came  to  an  end,  and  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  the  Spectator ^  and  in  1713  by  the 
Guardian.  These  three  newspapers  are  storehouses  of  admirable 
and  t}rpical  essays,  the  majority  of  them  written  by  Steele  and 
Addison,  who  are  the  most  celebrated  eighteenth<entury. 
essayists  in  England.  Later  in  the  century,  after  the  publicatioii 
of  other  less  successful  experiments,  appeared  Fielding's  essays 
in  the  Coveni  Garden  Journal  (1752)  and  Johnson^  in  the 
Rambler  (1750),  the  Adventurer  (1752)  and  the  Idler  (1759). 
There  followed  a  great  number  of  polite  journals,  in  which  the 
essay  was  treated  as  ''  the  bow  of  Ulysses  in  which  It  was  the 
fashion  for  men  of  rank  and  genius  to  try  their  strength."  Gold- 
smith reached  a  higher  level  than  the  Chesterfields  and  Bonnd 
Thorntons  had  dreamed  of,  in  the  delicious  sections  of  hts 
Citizen  of  Ike  World  (1760).  After  Goldsmith,  the  eighteenth- 
century  essay  dedineid  into  tamer  hands,  and  passed  into  final 
feebleness  with  the  pedantic  Richard  Cumberiand  and  the 
sentimental  Henry  Mackenzie.  The  corpus  of  eighteenth-century 
essayists  is  extremely  Yoluminous,  and  thdr  reprinted  worls 
fill  some  fifty  volumes.  There  Is,  however,  a  great  sameness 
about  an  but  the  very  best  of  them,  and  in  no  case  do  they 
surpass  Addison  in  freshness,  or  have  they  ventured  to  modify 
the  form  he  adopted  for  his  lucubrations.  What  has  survived 
of  then  aU  h  tiM  Ugirtest  pottfon,  bttt  it  tbould  ttot  be  foigotten 
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that  a  very  large  section  of  the  essays  of  that  a^e  were  delibetatcly 
didactic  and  "  moral"  A  great  revival  o(  the  essay  took  place 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century^  and  foremost 
in  the  history  ol  this  movement  must  always  be  placed  the 
name  of  Chaiies  Lamb.  He  perceived  that  the  real  business 
of  the  essay,  as  Montaigne  had  conceived  it,  was  to  be  largely 
personal  The  famous  Essays  of  Elia  began  to  appear  in  the 
London  Magatine  for  August  1820,  and  proceeded  at  fairly 
regular  intervals  until  December  1822;  early  in  1823  the  first 
aeries  of  them  were  collected  in  a  volume.  The  peculiarity  of 
Lamb's  style  as  an  essayist  was  that  he  threw  off  the  Addisonian 
and  still  more  the  Johnsonian  tradition,  which  had  become 
a  burden  that  crushed  the  life  out  of  each  conventional  essay, 
and  that  he  boldly  went  back  to  the  rich  verbiage  and  brilliant 
Imagery  of  the  seventeenth  century  for  his  inspiration.  It  is 
true  that  Lamb  had  great  ductility  of  style,  and  that,  when  he 
pleases,  he  can  write  so  like  Stede  that  Steele  himself  might 
•carcdy  know  the  difference,  yet  in  his  freer  flights  we  are 
conscious  of  more  exalted  masters,  of  Milton,  Thomas  Browne 
and  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  succeeded,  moreover,  in  reaching  a 
poignant  note  of  personal  feeling,  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors 
bad  ever  aimed  at;  the  essays  called  "  Dream  Children  "  and 
"  Blakesmoor  "  are  examples  of  tlus,  and  they  display  a  degree 
of  harmony  and  perfection  in  the  writing  of  the  pure  essay  such 
as  had  never  been  attempted  before,  and  has  never  since  been 
feached.  Leigh  Hunt,  clearing  away  all  the  didactic  and 
pompous  elements  vidiich  bad  overgrown  the  essay,  restored  it 
to  its  crfd  Spectator  grace,  and  was  the  most  easy  nondescript 
writer  of  his  generation  in  periodicals  such  as  the  Imticator 
(iSjq)  and  the  Companion  (1828).  The  sermons,  letters  and 
pamphlets  of  Sydney  Smith  were  really  essays  of  an  extended 
«rder.  In  Hazlitt  and  Francis  Jeffrey  we  see  the  form  and 
method  of  the  essay  beginning  to  be  a|^lied  to  literary  criti- 
cism. The  writings  of  De  Quincey  are  almost  exclusively  essays, 
although  many  of  the  most  notable  of  them,  under  his  vehe- 
ment pen,  have  far  outgrown  the  limits  of  the  length  laid 
down  by  the  most  indulgent  formalist.  His  biof;raphical  and 
critical  essays  are  interesting,  but  they  are  far  from  being  trust- 
worthy models  in  form  or  substance.  In  a  sketch,  however 
rapid,  of  the  essay  in  the  nineteenth  century,  prominence  must 
be  given  to  the  name  of  Macaulay.  His  earliest  essay,  that 
on  Milton,  appeared  in  the  Edinburg/k  Review  in  1825^  very 
'shortly  after  the  revelation  of  Lamb's  genius  in  "  Elia."  No 
two  products  cast  in  the  same  mould  could,  however,  be 
more  unlike  in  substance.  In  the  hands  of  Macauho^  the  essay 
ceases  to  be  a  confession  or  an  autobiography;  it  is  strictly  im- 
personal it  is  literary,  historical  or  controversial,  vigorous, 
trenchant  and  full  of  party  prejudice.  The  periodical  publica- 
tion of  Macaulay's  ^says  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  went  on 
until  1844;  when  we  cast  our  eyes  over  this  mass  of  brilliant 
writing  we  observe  with  «irprise  that  it  is  almost  wholly  con- 
tentious. Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  difference 
in  this  respect  between  Lamb  and  Macaulay,  the  former  for  ever 
demanding,  even  cajoling,  the  sympathy  of  Uie  reader,  the 
latter  scanning  the  horizon  for  an  enemy  to  controvert.  In 
later  times  the  essay  in  England  has  been  cultivated  in  each  of 
these  ways,  by  a  thousand  journalists  and  authors.  The  "  leaders  " 
of  a  daily  newspaper  are  examples  of  the  popularization  of  the 
essay,  and  they  point  to  the  danger  which  now  attacks  it,  that 
of  producing  a  purely  ephemeral  or  even  momentary  spedcs 
of  effect.  The  essay,  in  its  best  days,  was  intended  to  be  as 
lasting  as  a  poem  or  a  historical  monograph;  it  aimed  at  being 
one  of  the  most  durable  and  precious  departments  of  literature. 
We  still  occasionally  see  the  production  of  essays  which  have 
this  more  ambitious  aim;  within  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  essays  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  achieved  it.  His 
Familiar  Studies  are  of  the  same  class  as  those  of  Montaigne 
and  Lamb,  and  he  approached  far  more  closely  than  any  other 
contemporary  to  their  high  level  of  excellence.  We  have  seen 
that  the  tone  of  the  essay  should  be  personal  and  confidential; 
in  Stevenson's  case  it  was  characteristically  so.  But  the  voices 
which  please  the  public  in  a  strain  of*  pure  self-study  are  few 


at  all  times,  and  with  the  cultivatloD  of  the  analytic  habit  they 
tend  to  become  less  original  and  attractive.  It  is  ppssible  that 
the  essay  may  die  of  exhaustion  of  interest,  or  may  survive  only 
in  the  modifiied  form  of  accidental  journalism. 

The  essay,  although  invented  by  a  great  French  writer,  .was 
very  late  in  making  itself  at  home  in  France.  The  so-^Ued 
Essais  of  Leibnitz,  Nicole,  Yves  Marie  Andr£  and  so  many  others 
were  really  treatises.  Voltaire's  famous  Essai  svr  les  momrs 
des  nations  is  an  elaborate  historical  disquisition  in  nearly  two 
hundred  chapters.  Later,  the  voluminous  essays  of  Joseph  de 
Maistre  and  of  Lamennais  were  not  essays  at  aU  in  the  literary 
sense.  On  the  other  hand,,  the  admirable  Causeries  in  luitdi 
of  Sainte-Beuve  (1804-2869)  are  literary  essays  in  the  fulness 
of  the  term,  and  have  been  the  forerunners  of  a  great  army  of 
brilliant  essay-writing  in  France.  Among  those  who  have 
specially  distinguished  themselves  as.  French  essayists  may  be 
mentioned  Thtophile  Gautier,  Paul  de  5aint-Victor,  Anatole 
France,  Jul^  Lemattre,  Ferdinand  Brunetidre  and  Emile 
Faguct.  All  these  are  literary  critics,  and  it  is  in  the  form  of 
the  analysis  of  manifestations  of  intellectual  energy  that  the 
essay  has  been  most  succe^uUy  illustrated  in  France.  AU  the 
countries  of  Europe,  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  have 
adopted  this  form  of  writing;  such  monographs  or  reviews, 
however,  are  not  perfectly  identical  with  the  essay  as  it  was 
oonceived  by  Addison  and  Lamb.  This  last,  it  may  be  supposed, 
is  a  definitely  English  thing,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  in  sevend  European  Unguages  the  word  "  essayist " 
has  been  adopted  without  modification. 

In  the  above  remarks  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
essay  is  always  in  prose.  Pope,  however,  conceived  an  essay 
in  heroic  verse.  Of  this  his  Essay  on  Criticism  (1711)  and  his 
Essay  on  Man  (1732-1734)  are  not  good  examples,  for  they  are 
really  treatises.  The  soM^ed  Moral  Essays  (1720-173$),  oa 
the  contrary,  might  have  been  contributed,  ^  in  prose,  either  to 
the  Spectator  or  the  Guardian,  The  idea  of  pure  essays,  in  veVse, 
however,  did  not  take  any  root  in  English  literature.     (E.  C.) 

ESSEO,  EssEGG  or  Essek  (Hung.  EssMik\  Croatian  Oyck),  a 
royal  free  town,  municipality,  and  capital  of  the  county  of 
Virovitica  (Verdcu),  in  Croatia-Slavonia,  on  the  ri^^  bank 
of  the  Drave,  9  m.  W.  of  its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  and  185 
m.  S.  of  Buda-Pest  by  rail  Pop.  (1900)  24,930;  chiefly  Magyars 
and  Croats,  with  a  few  Germans  and  Jews.  At  Esscg  the 
Drave  is  crossed  by  two  bridges,  and  below  these  it  is  navigable 
by  small  steamers.  The  upper  town,  with  the  fortress,  is  under 
military  authority;  the  new  town  and  the  lower  town,  which 
is  the  headquarters  of  commerce,  are  under  dvU  authority. 
The  only  buildings  of  note  are  the  lioman  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
churches,  Franciscan  and  Capuchin  monasteries,  synagogue, 
gymnasium,  modem  school,  hospital,  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  law-courts.  ^Esseg  has  a  thriving  trade,  in  grain,  fruit, 
live-stock,  plum-brandy  and  timber.  Tanning,  sUk-weaving 
and  glass-blowing  are  aJso  carried  on. 

Esscg  owes  its  origin  to  its  fortress,  which  existed  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Romans  under  the  nanoe  of  Mursia;  thou^ 
the  present  structure  dates  only  from  27  2a  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848  the  town  was  held  by  the 
Hungarians,  but  on  the  4th  of  February  1849  i^  **>  taken  by 
the  Austrians  under  General  Baron  Trebersberg. 

ESSEN,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
Rhine  province,  22  m.  N.E.  from  DUsseldorf,  on  the  main  line 
of  railway  to  Beriin,  in  an  undulating  and  densely  populated 
distria.  Pop.  (1849)  8813;  (1875)  54,790;  (>P<i)  «a9t>70w 
It  lies  at  the  centre  of  a  networic  of  railways  giving  it  access 
to  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  Westphaliai)  iron  and  coal  fields* 
Its  general  aspect  is  gloomy;  it  possesses  few  streets  of  any 
pretensions,  though  those  in  theoldJMu-t,  which  are  mostly  narrow^ 
present,  with  their  grey  slaie  roofs  and  green  shutters,  a  pictur- 
esque appearance.  Of  its  religious  edifices  (twelve  Roman 
Catholic,  one  Old  Catholic,  six  Protestant  churches,  and  n 
synagogue)  the  minster,  dating  from  the  10th  century,  With 
fine  pictures,  relics  and  wall  frescoes,  is  alone  especially  remark- 
able.    This  building  is  very  similar  to  the  Pfals-Kapelle  {caiaOm 
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Ml  pattHid  9X  Aix-la-Chtpelle.  Among  the  town's  principal 
secular  boildings  ate  the  new  Gothic  town-hall,  the  post  office 
and  the  railway  sution.  There  are  several  high-grade  (classical 
and  modem)  schools,  technical,  nnning  and  commercial  schools, 
a  theatre,  a  permanent  art  exhibition,  and  hospitals.  Essen 
also  has  a  beautiful  public  park  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
town  originally  owed  its  prosperity  to  the  large  iron  and  coal 
fields  underiying  the  basin  in  which  it  is  situated.  Chief  among 
its  industrial  establishments  are.  the  famous  iron  and  steel 
works  of  Krupp  (q.v.),  and  the  whole  of  Easen  may  be  said  to 
depend  for  its  livelihood  upon  this  firm,  which  annually  expends 
vast  sums  in  building  and  supporting  churches,  schools,  dubs, 
hospitals  and  philanthropic  institutions,  and  in  other  ways 
providing  for  the  welfare  of  its  employees.  There  are  ako 
manufactories  of  woollen  goods  and  dgars,  dyeworks  and 
orewenes. 

Essen  was  originally  the  seat  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  and 
was  formed  into  a  town  about  the  middle  of  the  loth  century 
by  the  abbess  Hedwig.  The  abbess  of  the  nunnery,  who  held 
from  1^75  the  rank  of  a  princess  of  the  Empire,  was  assisted 
by  a  chapter  of  ten  princesses  and  countesses;  she  governed 
the  town  until  1803,  when  it  was  secularized  and  incorporated 
with  Prussia.  In  1807  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  grand 
dukes  of  Berg,  but  was  transfeired  to  Prussia  in  i$i4. 

See  Funcke,  Cesehichte  des  FUrstentkums  und  der  Stail  Essen 
(Elberield.  1851):  Kellcn.  Die  Industriestadt  Essen  in  Wort  und 
BM  (Eaten,  1902);  and  A.  Shadwell.  Industrial  Efficiency  (London, 
1906). 

I8SBMBI,  a  monastic  order  among  the  Jews  prior  to  Chris- 
tianity. Their  first  appearance  in  history  is  in  the  time  of 
Jonathan  the  Ifaccabee  (161-144'B.c.).  How  much  oJdcr  they 
may  have  been  we  have  no  means  tA  determining,  but  our 
authorities  agree  in  assigning  to  them  a  dateless  andquity. 
The  name  occurs  in  Greek,  in  the  two  forms  'E90ip>o(  and  'E^^auH. 
'E(rtfi^o(  is  used  by  Josephus  fourteen  times,  'Eomubtsix,  but  the 
latter  is  the  only  form  used  by  Philo  (ii.  457, 471*  632).  *^9ayf»<A 
b  also  used  by  Synesius  and  Hippolytus,  and  its  Latin  equivalent 
by  Pliny  and  SoUnns;  'Ea^cuot  by  Hegesippus  and  Porphyry. 
In  Epiphanius  we  find  the  forms  'CWdtbt,  'Ocinji¥<A^  and  'Ieir<raioi. 
There  is  a  place  named  Essa  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii. 
iS>  $  3)1  ^rom  which  the  name  may  have  been  formed,  just  as 
the  Christians  were  originally  called  Na^a^ipot  or  Naf^wpolbt, 
from  Nazara.  This  etymology,  however,  is  not  much  in  favour 
BOW.  Lightfoot  explains  the  nanift  as  meaning  **the  sSent 
ones,"  others  as  meaning  "  physidans."  Perhaps  there  Is  most 
authority  in  favour  of  deriving  it  from  the  Syriac  td",  which 
in  the  emphatic  state  becomes  urn},  so  that  we  have  a  Semitic 
corre^Mudence  to  both  the  Greek  forms  'Eovi^not  and  'Ecriraux. 
This  etymology  makes  the  word  mean  **  pious."  It  has  also 
been  urged  In  excuse  for  Philo's  absurd  derivation  from  09tot. 

The  original  accounts  we  have  of  them  are  confined  to  three 
authors— Philo,  Pliny  the  Elder,  and  Josephus.  Philo  describes 
them  in  his  treatise  known  as QiMNfM»mf^6i»/>6er($$  12,  13; 
^'  4$7-'46o),  and  also  in  his  "  Apology  for  the  Jews,"  a  fragment 
of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebtus  {Pmep.  Ev.  viii.  11,12). 
Pliny  {N.H,  v.  17)  has  a  short  but  striking  sketch  of  them, 
derived  in  all  probability^  from  Alexander  Polyhistor,  who  is 
meAtioned  among  the  autb6rities  for  the  fifth  book  of  his  Natural 
'History.  This  historian,  of  whom  Eusebius  had  a  very  high 
opinion  {Praep.  Ep.  ix.  17,  $1),  lived  in  the  time  of  Sulla.  Josephus 
treats  of  them  a(  length  in  his  Jewish  Wat  (ii.  8),  and  more 
briefly  in  two  passages  of  his  Antiquities  (xHi.  5,  $  9;  xviii.  i,  $  5). 
He  has  also  interesting  accounts  of  the  prophetic  powers  possessed 
by  three  individual  members  of  the  sectr-Judas  {BJ.  i.  3,  §  5; 
AfU.  xiii.  II,  {  3>,14enahem  {Ant.  xv.  ro,  §  5),  and  Simon  {BJ. 
>i«  7»  (  3;  ^^'  xvii.  13,  %  3).  Besides  this  he  mentions  an  Essene 
Gate  in  Jerusalem  {B.J.  v.  4,  \  3)  and  a  person  called  John  the 
Esssne,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  capable  leaders  In  the  war 
agi^nst  the  Romans  {BJ.  ii.  20,  f  4;  iii.  3,  %  i).  Josephus  himself 
■lade  trial  of  the  sect  of  Essenes  in  his  youth;  but  from  his  own 
Ctatement  it  appears  that  he  must  have  been  a  very  short  time 
Mth  thtm,  and  therefore  conld  not  have  been  initiated  into  the 


inner  mysteries' of  the  sodety  {De  vita  sua,  3).  After  this  the 
notices  that  we  have  of  the  Essenes  from  antiquity  are  mere 
reproductions,  except  in  the  case  of  Epiphanius  (died  a.d.  402), 
who,  however,  is  so  confused  a  writer  as  to  be  of  little  value. 
Solinus,  who  was  known  as  **  Pliny's  Ape,"  echoed  the  words 
of  his  master  about  a  century  after  that  writer's  death,  which 
took  place  in  a.d.  79.  Similarly  Hippolytus,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Cbnunodus  (a.d.  180-193),  reproduced  the  account  of 
Josephus,  adding  a  few  touches  of  his  own.  Porphyry  (a.d. 
333-306)  afterwards  did  the  same,  but  had  the  grace  to  mention 
Josephus  in  the  context.  Eusebius  quoted  the  account  as  from 
Porphyry,  though  he  mttst  have  known  that  he  had  derived 
it  from  Josephus  {Praef.  Bf.  ix.  3,  f§  1,  13).  But  Porphyry's 
name  would  impress  pagan  readers.  There  is  also  a  mention  of 
the  Essenes  by  Hegesippus  (Eus.  H.B.  br.  32)  and  by  Synesius 
in  his  life  of  Dto  Chrysostom.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  Clementine  literature  emanated  from  Essenes  who  had 
turned  Christian.    (See  Ebionites.) 

The  Essenes  were  an  exdusive  sodety,  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  Palestine  by  an  organization 
peccdiar  to  themselves,  and  by  a  theory  of  life  in  which  a  severe 
asceticism  and  a  rare  benevolence  to  one  another  and  to  mankind 
iA  general  were  the  most  striking  characteristics.  They  had 
fixed  rules  for  initiation,  a  succession  of  strictly  separate  grades 
within  the  Ihnits  of  the  sodety,  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
Of  their  daily  life  even  in  its  minutest  details.  Thdr  membership 
could  be  recruited  oMy  from  the  outside  worid,  as  marriage  and 
all  intercourse  with  women  were  absolutdy  renounced.  They 
were  the  first  sodety  in  the  world  to  condemn  slavery  both  in 
theory  and  practice;  they  enforced  and  practised  the  most 
complete  community  of  goods.  They  chose  thdr  own  priests 
and  public  office-bearers,  and  even  their  own  judges.  Though 
thdr  prevailing  tendency  was  practical,  and  the  tenets  of  the 
sodety  were  kept  a  profound  secret,  it  is  perfectly  clear  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  Phflo  and  Josephus  that  they 
cultivated  a  Idnd  of  speculation,  which  not  only  accounts  for 
their  spiritual  asceticism,  but  indicates  a  great  deviation  from 
the  normal  development  of  Judaism,  and  a  profound  sympathy 
with  Greek  philosophy,  and  probably  also  with  Oriental  ideas. 
At  the  same  time  we  do  our  Jewish  authorities  no  injustice  in 
imputing  to  them  the  patriotic  tendency  to  idealize  the  sodety, 
and  thus  offer  to  thdr  readers  something  in  Jewish  life  that 
would  bear  comparison  at  least  with  similar  manifestations  of 
Gentile  life. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  how  far  the  Essenes 
separated  themselves  locally  from  their  fellow-countrymen. 
Josephus  informs  us  that  they  had  no  single  dty  of  their  own, 
but  that  many  of  them  dwelt  in  every  dty.  While  in  his  treatise 
Quad  omnis,  &c.,  Philo  speaks  of  their  avoiding  towns  and 
preferring  to  live  in  villages,in  his  "Apology  for  the  Jews  "  we  find 
them  living  in  many  dties,  villages,  and  in  great  and  prosperous 
towns.  In  Pliny  they  are  a  perennial  colony  settled  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  whole,  as  Philo  and 
Josephus  agree  in  estimating  their  number  lit  4000  (Philo, 
Q.O.P.L.  %i2\  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  i,  §  $),  we  are  justified  in  suspect- 
ing some  exaggeration  as  to  the  many  dties,  towns  and  villages 
where  they  were  said  to  be  found.  As  agriculture  was  their 
favourite  occupation,  and  as  their  teiMlency  was  to  withdraw 
from  the  haunts  and  ordinary  interests  of  mankind,  we  may 
assume  that  with  the  growing  confusion  and  corruption  of  Jewish 
society  they  fdt  themsdves  attracted  from  the  mass  of  the 
population  to  the  sparsely  peopled  districts,  till  they  found  a 
congenial  settlement  and  frtt  scope  for  thdr  peculiar  view  of 
life  by  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  While  their  prindples  were 
consistent  with  the  neighbourhood  of  men,  they  were  better 
adapted  to  a  state  of  seclusion. 

The  Essenes  did  not  renounce  marriage  because  they  denied 
the  validity  of  the  institution  or  the  necessity  of  it  as  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  the  human  race,  but  because  they  had 
a  tow  opinion  of  the  character  of  women  (Jos.  B.J.  ii.  8,  5  *: 
Philo, "  Apol.  for  the  Jews  "  in  Eus.  Praep.  Ev.  vfii.  11, 5  8).  They 
adopted  children  when  very  young,  and  brotight  them  up  oM 
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tbeir  own  principles.    Pleasure  genenUy  they  rejected  as  evil. 

They  despised  riches  not  less  ihan  pleasure;  neither  poverty  nor 
wealth  was  observable  among  them;  at  initiation  every  one  gave 
bis  property  into  the  common  stock;  every  member  in  receipt 
<^  wages  handed  them  over  to  the  funds  of  the  society.  In 
matters  of  dress  the  asceticism  of  the  society  was  very  pronounced. 
They  regarded  oil  as  a  defilement,  even  washing  it  off  if  anointed 
with  it  against  their  vilL  Th^  did -not  change  their  clothes  or 
their  shoes  till  they  were  torn  in  pieces  or  worn  completely 
away.  The  colour  of  their  garments  was  always  white.  Their 
daily  routine  was  prescribed  for  them  in  the  strictest  manner. 
Before  the  rising  of  the  sun  they  were  to  speak  of  nothing  profane, 
but  offered  to  it  certain  traditional  forms  of  prayer  as  if  beseech- 
ing it  to  rise.  Thereafter  they  went  about  their  daily  tasks, 
working  continuously  at  whatever  trade  they  knew  till  the  fifth 
hour,  when  they  assembled,  and,  girding  on  a  garment  of  linen, 
bathed  in  cold  water.  They  next  seated  themselves  quiedy 
in  the  dining  hall,  where  the  baker  set  bread  in  order,  and  the 
cook  brought  each  a  single  dish  of  one  kind  of  food..  Before 
meat  and  after  it  grace  was  said  by  a  priest.  After  dinner  they 
resumed  work  till  sunset.  In  the  evening  they  had  supper, 
at  which  guests  of  the  order  joined  them,  if  there  hai^ned  to 
be  any  such  present.  Withal  there  was  no  noise  o?  confusion  to 
mar  the  tranquillity  of  their  intercourse;  no  one  usurped  more 
than  his  share  of  the  conversation;  the  stillness  of  the  place 
oppressed  a  stranger  with  a  feeling  of  mysterious  awe.  This 
composure  of  spirit  was  owing  to  their  perfea  temperance  in 
eating  and  drinking.  Not  only  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  society, 
but  generally,  the  activity  of  the  members  was  controlled  by 
their  presidents.  In  only  two  things  could  they  take  the  initia- 
tive,  helpfulness  and  mercy;  the  deserving  poor  and  the 
destitute  were  to  receive  instant  relief;  but  no  member  could 
^ve  anything  to  his  relatives,  without  consulting  the  heads  of 
the  society.  Their  office-bearers  were  elected.  They  had  also 
their  special  courts  of  justice,  which  were  composed  of  not  less 
than  a  hundred  members,  and  their  decisions,  which  were 
arrived  at  with  extreme  care,  were  irreversible.  Oaths  were 
strictly  forbidden;  their  word  was  stronger  than  an  oath.  They 
were  just  and  temperate  in  anger,  the  guardians  of  good  faith, 
and  the  ministers  of  peace,  ob^lient  to  their  elders  and  to  the 
majority.  But  the  moral  characteristics  which  they  most 
earnestly  cultivated  and  enjoined  will  best  appear  in  their  rules 
of  initiation.  There  was  a  novitiate  of  three  years,  during 
which  the  intending  member  was  tested  as  to  his  fitness  fgr 
entering  the  society.  If  the  result  was  satisfactory,  he  was 
admitted,  but  before  partaking  of  the  common  meal  he  was 
required  to  swear  awful  oaths,  that  he  would  reverence  the 
deity,  do  justice  to  men,  hurt  no  man  voluntarily  or  at  the 
command  of  another,  hate  the  unjust  and  assist  the  just,  and 
that  he  would  render  fidelity  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  the 
rulers,  seeing  that  no  one  rules  but  of  God.  He  also  vowed, 
if  he  should  bear  rule  himself,  to  make  no  violent  use  of  his 
power,  nor  outshine  those  set  under  him  by  superior  display, 
to  make  it  his  aim  to  cherish  the  truth  and  unmask  liars,  to  be 
pure  from  theft  and  unjust  gain,  to  conceal  nothing  from  his 
fellow-members,  nor  to  divulge  any  of  their  affairs  to  other  men, 
even  at  the  risk  of  death,  to  transmit  their  doctrines  unchanged, 
and  to  keep  secret  the  books  of  the  society  and  the  names  of  the 
angels. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  society  there  were  four  grades  so 
distinct  that  if  any  one  touched  a  member  of  an  inferior  grade 
he  required  to  cleanse  himself  by  bathing  in*water;  members 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  serious  crimes  were  expelled  from 
the  society,  and  could  iu>t  be  received  again  till  reduced  to  the 
very  last  extremity  of  want  or  sickness.  As  the  result  of  the 
ascetic  training  of  the  Essenes,  and  of  their  temperate  diet, 
it  is  said  that  they  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  were  superior  to  pain 
and  fear.  During  the  Roman  war  they  cheerfully  underwent 
the  most  grievous  tortures  rather  than  break  any  of  the  princ4>les 
of  their  faith.  In  fact,  they  had  in  many  respects  niched  the 
very  highest  moral  elevation  attained  by  the  ancient  world; 
thfty  were  justi  humane,  benevolent,  and  spiritually-minded; 


the  sick  and  aged  woe  the  objocts  of  4  fecial  affectioDate 
regard;  and  they  condemned  shveiy,  not  only  as  an  injustice, 
but  as  an  impious  violation  of  the  natural  broth^hood  of  men 
(Phib  ii.  457).  There  were  some  of  the  Essenes  who  permitted 
marriage,  but  strictly  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  rsce; 
in  other  respects  they  agreed  with  the  main  body  of  the  society. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  predominant  tendency  of  the 
society  was  practicaL  Philo  tells  us  expressly  that  they  rejected 
logic  as  unnecessary  to  the  acquisition  of  virtue,  and  speculatioii 
on  nature  as  too  lofty  for  the  human  intellect.  Yet  they  bad 
views  of  their  own  as  to  God,  Providence,  the  soul,  and  a  future 
state,  which,  while  they  had  a  practical  use,  were  yet  esaeatuiUy 
speculative.  On  the  one  hand,  indeed,  th^  held  tenadoosly 
by  the  traditional  Judaism:  blasphemy  against  their  lawgiver 
was  punished  with  death,  the  sacred  booka  were  preserved  and 
read  with  great  reverence,  though  not  without  an  allegorical 
interpretation,  and  the  Sabbath  was  most  scrupulously  observed. 
But  in  many  important  points  their  deviation  from  the  ttrak 
path  of  Judaic  development  was  complete.  They  rejected 
animal  sacrifice  as  well  as  marriage;  the  oil  with  which  priests 
and  kings  were  anointed  they  accounted  unclean;  and  the 
condemnation  of  oaths  and  the  conununity  of  goods  were  un- 
mistakable innovations  for  which  they  found  no  hint  or  warrant 
in  the  old  Hebrew  writings.  Their  most  singular  feature,  perhaps^ 
was  their  reverence  for  the  sun.  In  their  speculative  hinu 
respecting  the  soul  and  a  future  state,  we  find  another  important 
deviarion  from  Judaism,  and  the  explanation  of  their  asceticism. 
They  held  that  the  body  is  mortal,  and  its  substance  transitory; 
that  the  soul  is  immortal,  but,  coming  from  the  subtlest  ether, 
is  lured  as  by  a  sorcery  of  natiue  into  the  prison-house  of  the 
body.  At  death  it  is  released  from  its  bonds,  as  from  long 
slavery,  and  joyously  soars  .aloft.  To  the  sotds  of  the  good 
there  is  reserved  a  life  beyond  the  ocean,  and  a  country  oppressed 
by  neither  rain,  nor  snow,  nor  heat,,  but  refreshed  by  a  gentle 
west  wind  blowing  continually  from  the  sea  (cf.  Hom.  Oi,  iv. 
566-568),  but  to  the  wicked  a  region  of  wintry  darkness  and 
of  unceasing  torment.  Josephus  tells  us  too  that  the  Essenes 
believed  in  fate;  but  in  what  sense,  and  what  relation  It  bote 
to  Divine  Providence,  does  not  appear. . 

The  above  evidence  has  left  students  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
Essenism  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pure  product  of  the  Jewish 
mind  or  as  due  in  part  to  some  foreign  influence.    On  the  one 
hand  it  might  be  maintained  that  the  Essenes  out-Pharisec*d 
the  Pharisees.    They  had  in  common  with  that  sect  their  venera- 
tion for  Moses  and  the  Law,  their  Sabbatarianism,  their  striving 
after  ceremonial  purity,  and  their  tendency  towards  fataUsni. 
But  if  the  Pharisees  abstained  from  good  works  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  Essenes  abstained  even  from  natural  necessities  (Jos.  BJf^. 
ii-  8,  $  9) ;  if  the  Pharisees  washed,  the  Essenes  bathed  before 
dinner;  if  the  Pharisees  ascribed  some  things  to  Fate,  the 
Essenes  ascribed  all  (Jos.  A  nL  xiii.  5>  S  o)  •    But  on  the  other  haLiid 
the  Essenes  avoided  marriage,  which  the  Pharisees  held  in  honour; 
they  offered  no  animal-saoifices  in  the  Temple;  they  refrained 
from  the  use  of  oil,  which  was  customary  among  the  Pharisees 
(Luke  vii.  46);  above  all.  they  offered  prayers  to  the  sun,  after 
the  manner  denounced  in  Ezckiel  (viii.  x6).    Th^  and  other 
points  of  divergences  are  not  explained  by  Ritschl's  interesting 
theory  that  Essenism  was  an  organised  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
idea  ^  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  "  (Ex.  ziz.  6). 

Granting  then  that  some  foreign  influence  was  at  work  in 
Essenism,  we  have  four  theories  offered  to  us— that,  this  influenre 
was  Persian,  Buddhist,  Pythagorean,  or  lastly,  as  maintained 
by  Lipsius,  that  of  the  surrounding  Syrian  heathenism.  Each  off 
these  views  has  had  able  advocates,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  arc  mutually  exclusive.  If  we  consider  how  Philow 
while  reouuoing  a  devout  Jew  in  religion,  yet  managed  to 
assimilate  the  whole  Stoic  philosophy,  we  can  well  bdieve  thnt 
the  Essenes  might  have  been  influenced,  as  Zeller  maintained 
that  they  were,  by  Neo-Pythagoreanism.  But  as  Pythagocns 
himself  came  from  Samos,  uid  his  doctrines  have  a  decidedly 
Oriental  tinge,  it  may  very  well  be  that  both  he  and  the  Finrnn 
drew  from  a  coounon  source;  for  there  is  no  need  to  fe^|ect«  ^ 
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,  the  (titBDCDti  ol  our  witboiltiM  u  (0  lli 
utiquily  of  Ihe  Euenn.  Thii  camiDOa  vMns  we  mi]'  bcLicv 
nlh  Ijghtfoat  to  luve  jieen  Llic  Pcniu  religioii,  which  we  kno' 
to  bavB  profoundly  influeaced  Um  of  Iind,  ladcpcDdcntL 
tf  tlic  Eeenci. 

The  fact  that  the  Fhiriua  ud  Sadduccci  to  often  fifui 
[n  Ibe  p(gs  of  the  Ne*  Ttstuncnt,  while  the  Eihds  ue  neve 
Eaentioned,  mi£ht  plaiuJhty  be  interpreted  10  ihow  that  the  Ne' 
Toluneni  tDunated  fiam  (he  lide  of  the  Esene*.  So  fu  u 
tiiOCUBi  Ihe  Epistle  of  St  June*  thi*  inteiptetition  would 
pn^ably  b«  comcL  That  woik  toniiuni  the  doctiine  arnimot 
to  the  EsKDCS  with  Plato,  *nd  luggeative  oI  Peniu  Dualism 
that  Cod  i>  the  author  of  lood  only.  There  an  abo  cerlaii 
obvioiu  poind  of  rtMinblince  between  Ihe  Essenes  ud  thi 
early  Cbriitiaiu.  Both  held  property  la  common;  both  had 
Katlcred  communitiea  which  received  guests  one  fnun  tbi 
other;  both  avoided  a  li^t  u>e  of  oaths;  both  taught  paasivi 
obedience  to  political  authority^  The  list  might  be  enlarged,  bui 
it  would  not  ncceasarily  prove  cure  than  that  the  early  Christiaju 
aharedin  the  ideal  of  Lbeirage.  Chriitianily  was  to  some  eaten) 
a  populariialJOQ  of  Esseniam,  but  (here  is  little  reason  foi 
believing  Ihat  Jesus  hioucU  was  an  Essene.  De  Ouincev^i 
(onieniion  that  there  were  do 

"°i^.  of  lU 
tofkit  in  Criti 
4i9>42Bi  Reui4 

oj^iu:  Lui 
JmdtilJHm:  W 
Ed.  SchDrer,  n 
VDl.  U.  I  ja  1 
PhilQl  Dtviui 


III  tbe  early  (Christian* 
~ie  Emtnta  have  beer 


^fdcd  as  tKiu 
EUE(miKI,a 


.be  PhaiiMs.-'  -.. 
ad  Ihe  Ehche  ai '  a 
X  K.;  St  G.  S.) 
■rateiing-plan  al  south  Kuasia;  in  the  govein- 
ment  01  ier»,  11  m.  by  raQ  W.  from  Pyatigorsk;  altitude, 
1096  ft.  Its  alkaline  and  sulphur-alkaline  mineral  waters, 
Hmilit  to  those  ol  Ems,  Seltei*  and  Vkhy,  are  much  visited 
la  summer.  The  climate  ahows  gitM  variaUons  in  (empenuure. 
Pop.  (iSd?)  9974- 
BSSnUIBO,  or  EsaEqtmto,  one,  of  tin  three  settlements 

(See  Guiana.) 

2SSBZ.  EABU  OP.  The  first  earl  of  EiMi  w>*  probably 
Geoffrey  de  MandeviUe  {g.t.),  who  became  ead  about  11J9, 
the  earldom  being  subsequently  hdd  by  his  two  sons,  Geoffrey 
and  William,  until  the  death  of  (he  latter  in  iiSg.  In  1199 
Geoffrey  Fitzpcter  or  Fitipicn  (±  iii}),  who  was  reUled  to 
the  Mandevilles  through  his  wifo  Beatrice,  became  carl  of  Essex, 
and  on  the  death  ol  Gei^rey's  son  William  in  1137  the  earldom 
nverted  for  the  second  lime  to  the  crown.  Then  the  title  to 
the  earldom  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Bidiuus,  earls  of  Hereford, 
and  before  iijg  Humphrey  de  Bohun  [d.  1175)  had  been  re- 


'aridom  of  Essen  became 


wards  it 


•i  Woodstock,  duke  of  Glou 
Edward  lU.  and  the  husband  of  Eleanor  de  Bohun 
CtDuctsIer  it  passed  to  the  Bourchien,  Henry  Bo 
I4S3],  irhoiecuredtheearldomini46i,  being  one  of  C 
grandsons.  The  second  and  last  Bourchier  orl  w 
grandson  Henry,  who  died  early  in  i  J4a     A  few  weeks  bcfo. 


Jl  (j.-,.)  w 


f lerwirda  marquess  of 

Nonbampion,  obtained  the  earldom  by  figbl  ol  bis  wile  Anne, 
■  daughter  ol  the  Jul  Bourchier  eul.  Northampton  lost  the 
earldom  when  he  was  attainted  in  ijjj;  and  alterwatdl  it 
passed  to  Ihe  famous  family  of  Devereux,  Walter  Devereui, 
who  was  created  earl  of  Esex  in  liji,  being  related  to  (be 
Bvurchiers.     Robert,  Ac  jrd  and  laM  Devereux  oil,  died  In 


1646.  In  iMt  Arthur  Cape]  was  created  ear)  of  Enei,  and  Iha 
earldom  is  ilill  held  by  hb  descendants. 

ESSEX,  ABTHUB  CAPEL,  m'  Eau.  or  (i6}i-i6aj), 
English  stitcsDUm,  »a  el  Aitbui,  1st  Baion  Capcl  of  Hadban 
{c.  1641],  eieculed  in  1649,  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
hdr  of  Sir  Charles  Morrison  of  Cashiobury  in  Hertfordshiie, 
was  baptised  ou  the  iSth  of  January  i6ji.  In  June  1648,  then 
a  sickly  boy  of  sixteen,  he  was  taken  by  Fairfax's  soldiers  from 
Hadham  to  Colchester,  which  his  father  was  defendinj^,  aod 
carried  every  day  round  the  works  with  the  hope  of  inducing 
Lord  Capel  to  surrender  the  place.  At  the  lettoration  he  was 
created  Viscount  Majdeo  and  earl  of  Eaaei  (iclh  of  April  i6«  i). 
with  special  remainder  to  ihe  male  issue  of  hi)  lather,  and  was 
made  lord-IJeuteiunl  of  HenfotdiUie  and  a  few  yean  later  d 
Wiltshire,' 

He  early  showed  himtelt  antagonistic  to  tbe  court,  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 

who  would  tut  yield  against  their  convictions  to  his  sohcitalions. 
In  i6«o  be  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  King  Christian  V.  ol  Den- 
mark, in  which  c^Mcity  he  gained  credit  by  refusing  to  slriktt 
his  fiag  to  the  governor  of  Xronborg.  In  1673  he  was  made  a 
privy  councillor  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  remained 
inofBce  till  1677,  and  his  administration  was  greatiy  commended 
by  Burnet  and  Ormonde,'  the  foivKT  describing  it  "as  a  pattern 
to  all  that  come  after  him."  He  identified  himself  with  Irish 
interests,  and  tocJt  immmy  pilns  to  understand  tbe  constitution 
and  the  political  necessities  ol  the  country,  appointing  men  of 
r*sl  merit  lo  oAice,  and  mainlaining  an  eictptional  independence 
from  st^dtation  and  influence.  He  held  a  jusi  baknce  between 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  English  Church  and  the  Presbyterians, 

peimil,  and  governing  the  native  Irish  with  fimuH^u  and  modera- 
tion. The  purity  and  patriotism  ol  his  adminisi ration  were  in 
strong  (ontiut  10  the  h^ielesa  corruption  prevalent  in  that  at 
home  and  natiually  aroused  bitter  opposition,  as  an  obbtatle 
'  !  unscrupulous  employment  of  Irish  levcnues  for  Ibc  sativ 
n  of  lbs  cDuit  and  the  king's  expenses.  In  particular  he 
into  confiici  with  Lord  Ranelagh,  to  vbom  had  been 
assigned  the  Irish  revenues  on  condition  of  his  supplying  the 
tquiremcnta  of  the  crown,  and  whose  aconmts  Essex  refused 
3  pass.    He  <^>poaed  strongly  the  lavish  gifts  of  forfeited  estates 

le  administration  by  granting  reversions,     finally  the  intrigue! 

looey,  which  Ranelagh  undertook  to  satisfy,  brought  about 
is  recall  in  April  1677.     He  immediately  joined  the  country 
arty  and  the  oppositil^n  to  Danby's  government,  and  on  the 
Liter's  fall  ini079  was  appointed  a  turn  nu^sioner  of  tbe  Ireasuiy, 
ad  the  same  year  a  member  of  Sir  WiUiam  Temple's  ocw- 
lodelled  counciU    He  followed  tbe  lead  of  Halifax,  who  advo- 
cated not  Ihe  delusion  of  James,  but  the  limitation  of  Us 
rereign  potten,  and  looked  to  Ibe  prince  of  Orange  rather 
in  to  Monmouth  as  the  leader  of  Prolcslanlism,  incuning 
'reby  the  hostility  of  Shaftesbury,  but  at  the  same  thne 
gaining  Ihe  confidence  of  Charles.    He  was  appointed  by  Chariei 
together  with  Halifax  to  bear  the  charges  against  Lauderdale. 

Ivising  him  to  renounce  his  project  of  raisitig  a  new  company  of 
guards.  Together  with  Halifax  he  urged  Charics  to  summon 
the  parhament,  and  after  his  refusal  resigned  the  treasury  in 

land  upon  the  treasury  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland  for 
»,  according  to  anothu  "  Ihe  niceoesi  of  touching  French 
money,"  "  that  makes  my  Lord  Essex's  squeisy  slomach  thai 
no  longer  digest  his  employment."  ' 


'  Lite  of  Ormomia,  by  T, 
•rtu/,  W55,  C™«'7th 
'It.  Mb  Rep,  app.74ib. 
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Subsequently  his  political  attitude  underwent  a  change,  the 
exact  cause  of  which  is  not  dear-— probably  a  growing  conviction 
of  the  dangers  threatened  by  a  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  of 
the  character  of  James.  He  now,  in  1680,  joined  Shaftesbuiy's 
party  and  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  on  its  rejection 
by  the  Lords  carried  a  motion  for  an  association  to  execute  the 
scheme  of  expedients  promoted  by  Halifax.  On  the  25th  of 
January  1 681  at  the  head  of  fifteen  peers  he  presented  a  petition 
to  the  king,  couched  in  exaggerated  language,  requesting  the 
abandonment  of  the  session  of  parliament  at  Oxford.  He  was 
a  jealous  prosecutor  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  popish  plot, 
and  voted  for  Stafford's  attainder,  on  the  other  hand  interceding 
(or  Archb»h(^  Plunkct,  implicated  in  the  pretended  Irish  plot. 
He,  however,  refused  to  follow  Shaftesbury  in  his  extreme 
courses,  declined  participation  in  the  hitter's  design  to  seize 
the  Tower  in  1682,  and  on  Shaftesbury's  consequent  departure 
from  England  became  the  leader  of  Monmouth's  faction,  in 
which  were  now  included  Lord  RusscU,  Algernon  Sidney,  and 
Lord  Howard  of  Escrick.  Essex  took  no  part  in  the  wilder 
schemes  of  the  party,  but  after  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House 
Plot  in  June  1683,  and  the  capture  of  the  leaders,  he  was  arrested 
at  Cashiobury  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  His  q>irils  and 
fortitude  appear  immediately  to  have  abandoned  him,  and  on  the 
13th  of  July  he  was  discovered  in  his  diamber  with  his  throat 
cut.  His  death  was  attributed,  quite  groundlessly,  to  Charles 
and  James,  and  the  evidence  points  dearly  if  not  condusivdy 
to  suidde,  his  motive  being  possibly  to  prevent  an  attainder 
and  preserve  his  estate  for  his  family.  He,  was,  however,  un- 
doubtedly a  victim  of  the  Stuart  administration,  and  Iheantagon- 
ism  and  tragic  end  of  men  like  Essex,  deserving  men,  naturally 
devoted  to  the  throne,  constitutes  a  severe  iiidictment  of  the 
Stuart  rule. 

He  was  a  statesman  of  strong  and  sincere  patriotism,  just 
and  unsdfish,  conscientious  and  laborious  in  the  fulfilment  of 
public  duties,  blameless  in  hb  official  and  private  Ufe.  Evdyn 
describes  him  as  "  a  sober,  wise,  judidous  and  pondering  penson, 
not  illiterate  beyond  the  rule  of  most  noblemen  in  this  age,  very 
well  versed  in  English  history  and  affairs,  industrious,  frugal, 
methodical  and  every  way  accomplished  ";  and  declares  he 
was  much  deplored,  few  bdieving  he  had  ever  harboured  any 
seditious  designs.'  He  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  daughter 
of  Algernon,  loth  eari  of  Northumberland,  by  whom,  boides 
a  daughter,  he  had  an  only  son  Algernon  (1670-1710),  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  2nd  earl  of  Essex. 

Bibliography.— Sec  the  Lives  in  the  Dirt,  of  Nai.  Biography  and 
in  Biographia  BrUannicA  (Kippis),  with  authorities  there  colkcted; 
Essex's  Irish  correspondence  is  in  the  Slow  ColkcHon  in  the  British 
Muaeuro,  Nos.  300-317,  and  selectioiis  have  been  published  in  Letters 
wriUtn  by  Arthur  Cabd,  Earl  of  Essex  (1770)  and  in  the  Essex  Papers 
(Camden  Sodety,  1890),  to  which  can  now  be  added  the  Calendars 
of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  which  contain  a  ham  number  of  his 
letters  and  which  strongly  support  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries 
cdnceming  his  unsdiisn  patriotism  and  industry:  see  also  Somers 
Tittcis  (181A),  x.,  and  for  other  pamphlets  relating  to  his  death  the 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 

ESSEX,  ROBERT  DBVBREUZ,  2ND>  Eabl  op  (1566-1601), 
son  of  the  ist  Devereux  earl,  was  bom  at  Netherwood,  Hereford- 
shire, on  the  xgth  of  November  1 566.  He  entered  the  university 
of  Cambridge  and  graduated  in  1581.  In  1585  he  accompanied 
his  stepfather,  the  eari  of  Ldcester,  on  an  expedition  to  Holland, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen. 
He  now  took  his  place  at  court,  where  so  handsome  a  youth 
soon  found  favour  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  consequence 
was  on  bad  terms  with  Raldgh.  In  1587  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  horse,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  general 
of  the  horse  and  installed  knight  of  the  Garter.  On  the  death 
of  Ldcester  he  succeeded  him  as  chid  favourite  of  the  queen,  a 
position  which  injuriously  affected  his  whole  subsequent  life,  and 
ultimately  resulted  in  his  ruin.  While  Elizabeth  was  approach- 
ing the  mature  age  of  sixty,  Essex  was  scarcely  twenty-one. 
Though  well  aware  of  the  advantages  of  his  position,  and  some- 
what vain  of  the  queen's  favour,  his  constant  attendance  on  her 

» Diary  and  Corresp.  (1850),  ii.  141,  178. 
>  L$.  in  the  Devereux  line. 


at  court  was  irks6me  to  him  beyond  all  endurance;  and  wbea 
he  could  not  make  his  escape  to  the  scenes  of  foreign  adventure 
after  which  he  longed,  he  varied  the  monotony  of  his  Ufe  at  court 
by  intrigues  with  the  maids  of  honour  He  fou^t  a  dud  with 
Sir  Charles  Blount,  a  rival  favourite  of  the  queen,  in  which  the 
eari  was  disarmed  and  slightly  wounded  in  the  thigh. 

In  1589,  without  the  quetm's  consent,  he  joined  the  ejqteditioa 
of  Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris  against  Spain,  but  in  June  he 
was  compelled  to  obey  a  letter  enjoining  him  at  his  "  uttermost 
peril "  to  return  immediately.    In  1 590  Essex  married  the  widow 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  but  In  dread  of  the  queen's  anger  he  kept 
the  marriage  secret  as  long  as  possible.    When  it  was  necessary 
to  avow  it,  her  rage  at  first  knew  no  boonds,  bat  as  the  eari  did 
"  use  it  with  good  temper,"  and  "  for  her  majesty's  better 
satisfaction  was  pleased  that  my  lady  should  live  retired  in  her 
mother's  boose,"  he  soon  came  to  be  '*  in  very  good  favour.** 
In  1 591  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  force  auxiliary  to 
one  formcriy  sent  to  assist  Henry  IV.  of  Fkiance  against  the 
Spaniards;  but  after  a  fruitless  campaign  he  was  finally  recalled 
from  the  command  in  January  1593.    For  some  years  after  this 
most  of  hb  time  was  spent  at  court,  where  he  held  a  positioa  of 
unexampled  influence,  both  on  account  of  the  favour  of  the 
queen  and  from  bis  own  personal  pc^wlarity.    In  1596  he  was, 
after  a  great  many"  chances  of  humour  "on  the  queen's  part, 
appointed  along  with  Lord  Howard  of  Efifini^am,  Raleigh  and 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  to  the  command  of  an  expedition,  which 
was  successful  in  defeating  the  Spanish  fleet,  capturing  and 
piUaging  Cadiz,  and  destroying  53  merchant  vesseb.    It  woukl 
seem  to  have  been  shortly  after  this  exploit  that  the  b^nnin^ 
of  a  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  queen  towards  him  came  into 
existence.    On  his  return  she  chided  him  that  he  had  not  followed 
up  his  successes,  and  though  she  professed  great  fdeasure  at 
again  seeing  him  in  safety,  and  was  ultimatdy  satisfied  that  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  expedition  was  contrary  to  his  advice 
and  remonstrances,  she  forbade  him  to  publish  anything  in 
justification  of  his  conduct.    She  doubtless  was  offended  at  bis 
growing  tendency  to  assert  his  independence,  and  jealous  of  his 
increasing  popularity  with  the  people;  but  It  is  also  probable 
that  her  strange  infatuation  regarding  her  own  diarms,  great 
as  it  was,  scarcdy  prevented  her  from  suspeaing  other  that  his 
professed  attachment  had  all  along  been  somewhat  alloyed  with 
considerations  of  personal  interest,  or  that  at  least  it  was  now 
beginning  to  cooL    Francb  Bacon,  at  that  time  his  most  intimate 
friend,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  threatened  rupture  by 
writing  him  a  long  letter  of  advice;  and  although  perseverance 
in  a  long  course  of  fdgned  action  was  for  E^ex  impossible, 
he  for  some  time  attended  pretty  dosdy  to  the  hints  of  his 
mentor,  so  that  the  queen  "  used  him  most  graciously."    In 
1597  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  ordnance,  and  in  the 
following  year  be  obtained  command  of  an  expedition  against 
Spain,  known  as  the  Islands  or  Azores  Voyage.    He  gained  some 
trifling  successes,  but  as  the  Plate  fleet  escaped  him  he  failed 
of  his  main  pui];x)se;  and  when  on  his  return  the  queen  met 
him  with  the  usual  reproaches,  he  retired  to  his  home  at 
Wanstead.    This  was  not  what  Elizabeth  desired,  and  although 
she  conferred  on  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  the  earidom  of 
Nottingham  for  services  at  Cadiz,  the  maiu  merit  of  which  was 
justly  claimed  by  Essex,  she  ultimatdy  hdd  out  to  the  latter  the 
olive  branch  of  peace,  and  condescended  to  soothe  his  wounded 
honour  by  creating  him  eari  marshal  of  England.    That,  never- 
thdess,  the  irritated  feelings  ndther  of  Essex  nor  of  the  queen 
were  completdy  healed  was  manifested  shortly  afterwards  in 
a  manner  which  set  propriety  completely  at  defiance.    In  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  appointment  of  a  lord  deputy  to  Ireland,  Essex, 
on  account  of  some  taunting  words  of  Elizabeth,  turned  his 
back  upon  her  with  a  gesture  indicative  not  only  of  anger  but  of 
contempt,  and  when  she,  unable  to  control  her  indignation, 
slapped  him  on  the  face,  he  Idt  her  presence  swearing  that  such 
an  insult  he  would  not  have  endured  even  from  Henry  Vm. 

In  1 599,  while  Ulster  was  in  rebellion  under  the  eari  of  Tyrone. 
the  office  of  lieutenant  and  governor-general  of  Ireland  wms 
conferred  on  Essex,  and  a  large  force  put  at  his  comnund. 
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His  campaign  was  an  unsuccessful  one,  and  by  acting  in  various 
ways  in  opposition  to  the  commands  of  the  queen  and  the 
coundl,  agreeing  with  Tyrone  on  a  truce  in  September,  and 
suddenly  leaving  the  post  of  duty  with  the  object  of  privately 
vindicating  himself  before  the  queen,  he  laid  himself  open  to 
charges  more  serious  than  that  of  mere  incompetency.  For 
these  misdemeanours  he  was  brought  in  June  1600  before  a 
specially  constituted  court,  deprived  of  all  his  high  offices,  and 
ordered  to  live  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  during  the  queen's 
pleasure.  Chiefly  through  the  intercession  <^  Bacon  his  liberty 
was  shortly  afterwards  restored  to  him,  but  he  was  ordered  not 
to  return  to  court.  For  some  time  he  hoped  for  an  improvement 
in  his  prospects,  but  when  be  was  refused  the  renewal  of  his 
patent  for  sweet  wines,  hope  was  succeeded  by  despair,  and 
half  maddened  by  wounded  vanity,  he  made  an  attempt  (Feb. 
7,  1601)  to  incite  a  revolution  in  his  behalf,  by  parading  the 
streets  of  London  with  300  retainers,  and  shouting,  "  For  the 
queen!  a  plot  is  laid  for  my  life! "  These  proceedings  awakened, 
however,  scarcely  any  other  feelings  than  mild  perplexity  and 
wonder;  and  finding  that  hq)e  of  a«istancr  from  the  citizens 
was  vain,  he  returned  to  E^ez  House,  where  after  defending 
himself  for  a  short  time  he  surrendered.  After  a  trial — in  which 
Bacon,  who  prosecuted,  delivered  a  speech  against  his  quondam 
friend  and  benefactor,  the  bitterness  of  wUch  was  quite  un- 
necessary to  secure  a  conviction  entailing  at  least  very  severe 
punishment— he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  notwithstanding 
many  alterations  in  Elizabeth's  mood,  the  sentence  was  carried 
out  on  the  25th  of  February  x6oi. 

Eisez  was  in  person  tall  and  well  proportioned,  with  a  counte- 
nance which,  though  not  strictly  handsome,  possessed,  on  account 
of  its  bold,  cheerful  and  amiaUe  expression,  a  wonderful  power 
of  fasdnatioo.  He  was  a  patnm  <rf  literature,  and  himself  a 
poet.  His  carriage  was  not  very  graceful,  but  his  manners  are 
said  to  have  been  "  courtly,  grave  and  exceedingly  comely." 
He  was  brave,  chivalrous,  impulsive,  imperious  sometimes  with 
his  equals,  but  gmerous  to  all  his  dependants  and  incapable 
of  secret  malice;  and  these  virtues^  which  were  innate  and 
which  remained  with  him  to  the  last,  must  be  r^arded  as  some- 
what counterbalancing,  in  our  estimation  of  him,  the  follies 
and  vices  created  by  temptations  ^i^iich  were  ejtceptionally 
strong. 

See  Hon.  W.  B.  Devereux.  Lims  of  Ike  Earls  ef  Essex  (i8m)  ;  and 
Bacon  and  Essex,  by  E.  A.  Abbott  (1877).  Also  the  article  Bacon. 
Francis,  and  authorities  there. 

B86BZ,  ROBERT  DBVBRBUX,  $V)*  Easl  op  (1591-1646), 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  b<»n  in  1591.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  James  I.  in  London,  Essex  (whose  title  was  restored,  and  the 
attainder  on  his  father  removed,  in  1604)  was  placed  about  the 
prince  of  Wales,  as  a  sharer  both  in  his  studies  and  amusements. 
At  the  eariy  age  of  fifteen  he  was  married  to  Frances  Howard, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  but  she  was  Us  wife  only  in  name ; 
during  his  absence  abroad  (1607-1609)  she  fell  in  love  with 
Sir  Robert  Carr  (afterwards  eari  of  Somerset),  and  on  her  charging 
her  husband  with  phy^al  incapacity,  the  marriage  was  annulled 
in  1615.  A  second  marriage  Which  be  contracted  in  1631  with 
Elizabeth,  daughter  <^  Sir  William  Paidet,  also  ended  unhappily. 
From  1630  to  1623  he  served  in  the  wars  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
In  1625  he  was  vice-admiral  of  a  fleet  whkfa  tnade  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  capture  Cadiz.  In  1639  he  was  lieutenant-general  of 
the  army  sent  by  Charies  against  the  Scottish  Covenanters; 
but  on  account  of  the  irresolution  of  the  king  no  battle  occurred^ 
and  the  army  was  disbanded  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Es3ex 
was  discharged  "  without  ordinary  ceremony,"  and  refused  an 
office  which  at  that  time  fell  vacant, "  all  which,"  says  Clarendon, 
**  wrought  very  much  upon  his  rough,  proud  nature,  and  made 
him  susceptible  of  some  impressions  afterwards  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  found  such  easy  admission."  Having  taken  the 
side  of  the  parliament  against  Charles,  he  was,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  1642,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army.    At  the  battle  of  Edgehill  he  remained  master 
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of  the  field,  and  in  1643  he  captured  Reading,  and  relieved 
Gloucester;  but  in  the  campaign  of  the  following  year,  on 
account  of  his  hesitation  to  fight  against  the  king  in  person, 
nearly  his  whole  arovy  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles.  In  1645, 
on  the  passing  of  the  self-denying  ordinance,  providing  that  no 
member  of  parliament  should  hold  a  public  office,  he  resigned 
his  commission;  but  on  account  of  his  past  services  his  annuity 
of  £10,000  was  continued  to  him  for  life.  He  died  on  the  14th 
of  September  1646,  of  a  fever '^brought  on  by  ovcr-excrtion  in  a 
stag-himt  in  Windsor  Forest;  his  line  becoming  extinct. 

See  the  "  Life  of  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,"  by  Robert  Codrineton, 
M.A.,  printed  in  Hart.  Misc.;  Clarendon's  History  of  the  RcbeUion; 
and  Hon.  W.  B.  Devereux,  Uves  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  (1853). 

ESSEX,  WALTER  DEVEREUX,  ist'  Eakl  op  (i 541-1576), 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Devereux,  was  born  in  1541.  His 
grandfather  was  the  3nd  Baron  Ferrers,  who  was  created  Viscount 
Hereford  in  1550  and  by  his  mother  was  a  nephew  of  Henry 
Bourchier,  a  former  eari  of  Essex.  Walter  Devereux  succeeded 
as  3nd  Viscount  Hereford  in  1558,  and  in  1561  or  1562  married 
Lettice,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys.  In  1569  he  served 
as  high  marshal  of  the  field  under  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord 
Clinton,  and  materially  assisted  them  in  suppressing  the  northern 
insurrection.  For  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
on  this  and  other  occasions,  he  in  1572  received  the  Garter  and 
was  created  earl  of  Essex,  the  title  which  formeriy  belonged 
to  the  Bourchier  family.  Eager  to  give  proof  of  "  his  good 
devotion  to  employ  himself  m  the  service  of  her  majesty,"  he 
offered  on  certain  conditions  to  subdue  and  colonize,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  portion  of  the  Irish  province  of  Ulster,  at  that 
time  completely  under  the  dominion  of  the  rebel  O'Neills,  under 
Sir  Brian  MacPhelim  and  Tirlogh  Luineach,  with  the  Scots  under 
their  leader  Sorley  Boy  MacDonnell.  His  offer,  with  certain 
modifications,  was  accepted,  and  he  set  sail  for  Ireland  in  July 
1573,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  earls,  knights  and  gentlemen, 
and  with  a  force  of  about  1200  men.  The  beginning  of  his 
enterprise  was  inau^icious,  for  on  account  of  a  storm  which 
dispersed  his  fleet  and  drove  some  of  his  vessels  as  far  as  Cork 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  his  forces  did  not  all  reach  the  place  of 
rendezvous  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
entrench  himself  at  Belfast  for  the  winter.  Here,  by  sickness, 
famine  and  desertions,  his  troops  were  diminished  to  little  more 
than  300  men.  Intrigues  of  various  sorts,  and  fighting  of  a 
guerilla  type,  fc^owed  with  disappointing  results,  and  Essex 
had  difficulties  both  with  the  deputy  FitzwiUiam  and  with  the 
queen.  Essex  was  in  straits  himself,  and  his  offensive  movements 
in  Ulster  took  the  form  of  raids  and  brutal  massacres  among  the 
O'NeiUs;  in  October  1574  he  treacherously  captured  MacPhelim 
at  a  conference  in  Belfast,  and  after  slaughtering  his  attendants 
had  him  and  his  wife  and  brother  executed  at  Dublin.  Elizabeth , 
Instigated  apparently  by  Leicester,  after  encouraging  Essex 
to  prepare  to  attack  the  Irish  chief  Tirlogh  Luineach,  suddenly 
commanded  him  to  "  break  off  his  enterprise  ";  but,  as  she 
left  him  a  certain  discretionary  power,  he  took  advantage  of 
it  to  defeat  Tirlogh  Luineach,  chastise  Antrim,  and  massacre 
several  hundreds  of  Sorley  Boy's  following,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  discovered  hiding  in  the  caves  of  Rathlin.  He  returned 
to  England  in  the  end  of  1575,  resolved  "  to  live  henceforth  an 
untroubled  h'fe  ";  but  he  was  ultimately  persuaded  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  queen  to  make  him  earl  marshal  of  Ireland.  He 
arrived  in  Dublin  in  September  1576,  and  three  weeks  afterwards 
died  of  dysentery.  There  were  suspicions  that  be  bad  been 
poisoned  by  Leicester,  who  shortly  after  his  death  married  h{s 
widow,  but  these  were  not  confirmed  by  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, fhe  endeavours  of  Essex  to  better  the  condition  of  Irdand 
were  a  dismal  failure;  and  the  massacres  of  the  (KNefOi  and  of 
the  Scots  of  Rathlin  leave  a  dark  stain  on  his  reputation. 

See  Sidney  Lee's  article  in  the  Diet.  NaL  Biot.:  Lives  el  the 
Devereux  Earls  of  Essex,  by  Hon.  Walter  B.  Devxieux  (1853) : 
Froude's  History  of  England,  vol.  x.;  J.  S.  Brewer,  Atkenaeim 
(1870).  part  L  pp.  261,  326. 

ESSEX,  an  eastern  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Suffolk,  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  the  Thames, 
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dividing  it  from  Kent,  W.  by  tht  administrative  county  of 
London  and  by  Hertfordshire.  Its  area  is  1542  sq.  m.  Its 
configuration  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  direction  of  its 
rivers.  Except  that  in  the  N.W.  the  county  includes  the  heads 
of  a  few  valleys  draining  northward  to  the  Cam  and  so  to  the 
Great  Ouse,  all  the  streams,  which  are  never  of  great  size,  run 
southward  and  eastward,  either  into  the  Thames,  or  into  the 
North  Sea  by  way  of  the  broad,  shallow  estuaries  which  ramify 
through  the  flat  coast  lands.  The  highest  ground  lies  conse- 
quently in  the  north-west,  between  the  Cam  basin  and  the  rivers 
of  the  coun  ty.  Its  principal  southward  extension  is  that  between 
the  Lea  (which  with  its  tributary  the  Slort  forms  a  great  part 
of  the  western  boundary)  and  the  Roding,  and  east  ni  the  Roding 
valley.  The  other  chief  rivers  may  be  specified  according  to 
their  estuaries,  following  the  coast  northward  from  Shoeburyness 
at  the  Tliames  mouth.  That  of  the  Roach  ramifiesamong  several 
islands  of  which  Foulness  is  the  largest,  but  its  main  branch 
joins  the  Crouch  estuary.  Next  follows  the  Blackwater,  which 
receives  the  Chelmer,  the  Brain  and  other  streams.  Following 
a  coast  of  numerous  creeks  and  islets,  with  the  large  island  of 
Mersca,  the  Colne  estuary  is  reached.  The  Colne  and  Black- 
water  may  be  said  to  form  one  large  estuary,  as  ihey  enter  the 
sea  by  a  well-marked  common  mouth,  5  no.  in  width,  between 
Sales  Point  and  Cobie  Point.  There  is  a  great  irregular  inlet 
(Hamford  Water)  receiving  no  large  stream,  W.  of  the  Naze 
promontory,  and  then  the  Stour,  bounding  the  county  on  the 
north,  joins  its  estuary  to  that  of  the  Orwell  near  the  sea.  There 
are  several  seaside  watering-places  in  favour  owing  to  their 
proximity  to  London,  of  which  Southend-on-Sea  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  Clacton-on-Sea^  Walton-on-the-Naze, 
and  Dovercourt  jidjoining  Harwich  are  the  chief.  These  and 
other  stations  on  the  estuaries  are  also  in  favour  with  yachtsmen. 
The  sea  has  at  some  points  seriously  encroached  upon  the  land 
within  historic  times.  The  low  soft  diifs  at  various  points  are 
liable  to  give  way  against  the  waves;  in  other  parts  dykes  and 
embankments  are  necessary  to  prevent  inundation.  Inland,  that 
is  apart  from  the  flat  coast-district,  the  country  is  pleasantly 
undulating  and  for  the  most  part  well  wooded;  It  was  formerly, 
indeed,  almost  wholly  forested,  the  great  Waltham  Forest 
Stretching  from  Colchester  to  the  confines  of  London.  Of  this 
a  fragment  is  preserved  in  Epping  Forest  (see  Epfing)  between 
the  Lea  and  the  Roding.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Roding 
Hainault  Forest  is  traceable,  but  was  disafforested  in  1851. 
The  oak  is  the  principal  tree;  a  noteworthy  exampfe  was  that 
of  Fairiop  in  Hainault,  whidi  measured  45  ft«  In  girth,  but  was 
blown  down  in  1820. 

Geology. — ^The  |;eo1ogical  structure  of  the  county  is  very  nmple: 
the  greater  part  ts  occupied  by  the  London  clay  with  underlying 
Reamng  beds  and  Thanet  sands,  with  here  and  there  small  patches 
of  Banhot  gravels  on  elevated  tracts,  as  at  High  Beech,  Langdon 
Hill,  Brentwood  and  Rayleigh;  and  occasionally  the  same  beds 
are  represented  by  the  large  bouldcr-likc  Sarsen  stones  on  the  lower 
ground.  In  the  north,  the  chalk,  which  underlies  the  ^Tertiary 
strata  over  the  whole  county,  appears  at  the  surface  and  forms  the 
downs  about  Safl^ron  Walden,  jBirdbrook  and  Great  Yeldham;  it 
is  brought  up  again  by  a  small  disturbance  at  Grays  Thurrock  where 
it  is  quarried  on  a  large  scale  for  lime,  cement  and  whiting.    Small 

Ktchcs  of  Pleistocene  Red  Crag  rest  upon  the  Eocene  strata  at 
aumoBt  and  Oakley,  and  are  very  well  exposed  at  Walton-on- 
Uie-Naxe  where  they  are  very  foesiliferous.  Most  of  the  county  is 
covered  by  a  superncial  deposit  of  glacial  drifts,  sands,  gravel  and 
in  pbocs  boulder  day,  as  at  Epping,  Dunmow  and  m>mchurch 
where  the  drift  lies  beneath  the  Thames  gravel.  An  interesting 
feature  in  relatioo  to  the  glacial  drift  is  a  <teep  trough  in  the  Cam 
valley  revealed  by  borings  to  be  no  less  than  340  ft.  deep  at  Newport; 
thb  ancient  valley  ts  filled  with  drift.  In  the  southern  part  01  the 
county  are  broad  spreads  of  gravel  and  brick  earth,  formed  by  the 
Thames;  these  have  been  excavated  for  brick-making  and  building 
purposes  about  Ilford,  Romford  and  Grays,  and  have  yielded  the 
remains  of  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros  and  mammoth.  More  recent 
alluvial  deposits  are  found  in  the  valley  at  Walthamstow  and  Tilbury, 
in  which  the  remains  of  the  beaver  have  been  discovered. 

The  roads  of  this  county  with  a  clay  soil  foundation  were  for 
fencratk>ns  repaired  with  flints  picked  by  women  and  chikJren  from 
the  surface  of  the  fields.  Gravel  b  difficult  of  access.  With  the 
aaoeptioa  of  chalk  for  lime  (mainly  obuined  at  BalHi^don  in  the 
aaruuMid  Cnays  ta  the  eouth),  septaria  for  making  cement,  and  clay 
iir  Micks,  the  uaderground  riches  of  the  emmty  are  meagre. 


Agriculture.— M  an  agricultural  cotmty  Essex  ranks  blg^ 
Some  four-fifths  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation,  and 
about  one-third  of  that  area  is  in  permanent  pasture.  Wheat, 
barley  and  oats,  in  that  relative  order,  are  the  principal  gram 
crops,  Essex  being  one  of  the  chief  grain-producing  counties. 
The  wheat  and  barley  are  in  particularly  high  favour,  the  wheat 
of  various  standard  species  being  exported  for  seed  purposes, 
while  the  barley  is  especially  useful  in  malting.  Beans  and  peas 
are  largely  grown,  as  are  vegetables  for  the  London  maritet. 
Hop-growing  was  once  important.  From  the  comparative 
dryiiess  of  the  climate  Essex  does  not  excel  in  pasturage,  and 
winter  grazing  receives  the  more  attention.  The  numbers  of 
cattle  increase  steadily,  and  store  bullocks  are  introduced  ia 
large  numbers  from  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  Irdand  and  Waka. 
Of  sheep  there  are  but  few  distinct  flocks,  and  the  numbers 
decrease.    Pigs  are  generally  of  a  high-class  Berkshire  type. 

Other  Industries. — The  south-west  of  the  county,  being  con- 
tiguous to  London,  is  very  densely  populated,  and  is  the  seat  of 
large  and  varied  industries.  For  example,  there  are  numbers 
of  chemiod  worits,  the  extcnnve  engine  shops  and  works  of  thb 
Great  Eastern  railway  at  Stratford,  government  powder  worics 
in  the  vidnity  of  Waltham  Abbey,  and  powder  stores  at  Purfleei 
on  the  Thames.  The  extensive  water-works  for  east  London, 
by  the  Lea  near  Walthamstow,  may  also  be  mentioned.  The 
docks  at  Plaistow  and  Tilbury  on  the  Thames  emi^y  many 
hands.  Apart  from  this  industrial  district,  there  are  consider- 
able engineering  works,  especially  for  agricultural  implements, 
at  Chelmsford,  Colchester  and  elsewhere;  several  nfk  works, 
as  at  Braintree  and  Halstead;  large  breweries,  as  at  Brentwood, 
Chelmsford  and  Romford;  and  lime  and  cement  works  at  Grays 
Thurrock.  The  oyster-beds  of  the  Colne  produce  the  famous 
Colchester  natives,  and  there  are  similar  beds  in  the  Crouch  and 
Roach,  for  which  Bumham-on-Crouch  is  the  centre;  and  in  the 
Blackwater  (Maldon). 

CommumcaHoH^. — ^Railway  communications  are  supplied 
principally  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  of  which  the  main  fine 
runs  by  Stratford,  Ilford,  Romford,  Brentwood,  Chelmsford* 
Witham,  Colchester,  and  Mannlngtree.  The  Cambridge  and 
northern  line  of  this  company,  following  tlie  Lea  valley,  does  not 
touch  the  county  until  it  diverges  along  the  valley  of  the  Stort. 
The  chief  branches  are  those  to  Southend  and  Burnham,  Witham 
to  Maldon,  Coldiester  to  Brigfatlingsea,  to  Clactonand  to  Walton, 
and  Blanningtree  to  Harwich,  on  the  coast;  and  Witham  to 
Braintree  and  Bishop's  Stortford,  and  Mark's  Tey  to  Sudbtuy 
and  beyond,  inland;  while  there  are  several  branch  Mnes  among 
the  manufactunng  and  residential  suburbs  in  the  sonth-west, 
to  Walthamstow  and  Buckhurst  HOI,  Chigwell,  LoughtoD» 
Epping,  Ongar,  &c.  The  London,  Tilbury  &  Southend  railway, 
following  (he  Thames,  serves  the  places  named,  and  the  Colne 
Valley  railway  runs  from  Chappel  jonction  near  MsiIe's  Tey  by 
Halstead  to  Haverhill 

On  the  Thames,  besides  the  great  docks  at  Plaistow  (VictofiB. 
and  Albert)  and  the  deep-water  docks  at;  Tilbury,  the  principal 
calling  places  for  vessds  are  Grays,  Purfleet  and  Southend, 
while  Barking  on  the  Roding  has  also  shipping  trade,  and  the 
Lea  affords  important  water-connexions.  Elsewhere,  the  prin- 
cipal port  is  Harwich,  at  the  mouth  ol  the  Stour,  one  of  the  chief 
ports  of  En^and  for  European  passenger  traffic,'  Other  towns 
ranking  as  lesser  estuarine  ports  are:  Brightlingsea  and  Wivenhoe- 
on  the  Coln^  forming  a  member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich; 
Colchester,  Maldon  on  the  Blackwater,  and  Bumham-on-Crouch^. 
The  Stour,  Chelmer,  and  Lea  and  Stort  are  the  principal  navigable 
inland  waterways. 

Population  and  AdmhUsbraUon, — ^The  anea  of  the  andent 
county  is  986,975  acres,  with  a  populaUon  in  1891  of  785^5  and 
in  1901  of  i,o85,77r.  The  area  of  the  administrative  cotmty  is 
979fS3>  acres.  The  county  contains  nineteen  hundreds.  It 
is  divided  into  eight  pariiamentary  divisions,  and  it  also  indudes 
the  pariiamentary  boroughs  of  Colchester  and  West  Ham,  the 
latter  consisting  of.  two  divisions.  Each  of  these  rettirns  one 
member.  The  county  divisions  are — Northern  or  Saffron 
Walden,  Korth-eastem  or  Harwich,  Eastern  or  Maldon,  Western 
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^  Epping,  Mid  or  Chelmsford,  Soutb-etstem,  Southern  or  Rom- 
ford, South-western  or  Walthamstow,  returning  one  member 
each.  The  munidpal  boroughs  are—Chelmsford  (13,580), 
Colchester  (53,373),  East  Ham  (96,018),  Harwich  (10,070), 
Maldon(5565),  Saffron  Walden(5896),  Southend-on-Sea  (28,857), 
and  one  county  borough,  West  Ham  (267,358).  The  following 
are  the  other  urban  districts— Barking  Town  (21,547),  Braintree 
(5330),.  Brentwood  (4932)1  BrightUngsea  (45o0>  Buckhurst  Hill 
(4786),  Bumham-on-Crouch  (2919),  Chingforid  (4373)*  Clacton 
(7456)1  Epping  (3789),  Frfaiton-on-Sea  (644)1  Grays  Thurrock' 
(13.834).  Halstead  ((^3),  Dford  (41.234).  Leigh-on-Sea  (3667), 
Leyton  (98,911),  Loughcon  (4730),  Romford  (13,656),  Shoebury- 
ness  (4081),  Waltham  Holy  Cross  (6549),  Walthamstow  (95,131). 
WaltonK>n-the-Naze  (2014),  Wanstead  (9179)1  Witham  (3454). 
Wivenhoe  (2560),  Woodford  (13,798).  Essex  is  m  the  South- 
eastern drctiit,  and  assizes  are  held  at  Cbelmsford.  The  boroughs 
of  Harwich  and  Soutltfnd-on-Sea  have  separate  commissions 
of  the  peace,  and  the  boroughs  of  Colchester,  Maldon,  Saffron 
Walden  and  West  Ham  have,  in  addition,  separate  courts  of 
quarter  sessions.  The  county  is  ecclesiastically  within  the 
diocese  of  St  Albans  (with  a  small  portfon  within  that  of  Ely) 
and  is  divided  into  two  archdeaconries;  containing  452  parishes 
or  districts  wholly  or  in  part.    There  are  399  civil  parishes. 

There  is  a  military  station  and  depot  for  recruits  at  Warley, 
and  a  garrison  at  Tilbury.  At  Shoeburyncas  there  are  a  school 
of  gunnery  and  an  extensive  ground  for  testing  government 
artillery  of  the  largest  calibre. 

History  (see  also  befow  under  Esssx,  Kinooom  01). — Essex 
probably  originated  as  a  shire  in  the  time  of  ^hebtan.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Domesday  Survey  it  comprised  nineteen  hundreds, 
corresponding  very  closely  in.  extent  and  in  name  with  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  additional  half-hundred  of  Thunreslan 
on  the  Suffolk  border  has  disappeared;  Witbrictesherna  is  now 
Dcngie;  and  the  liberty  of  Havering-att^Bowcr  appears  to 
have  been  taken  out  of  Becontree.  Essex  and  Hertfordshire 
were  under  one  sheriff  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  At  the  time 
of  the  Survey  Count  Eustace  held  a  vast  fief  in  Essex,  and  the 
court  of  the  Honour  of  Boulogne  was  held  at  Witham.  Bcntry 
Heath  in  Dagcnham,  Hundred  Heath  in  Tendring  and  Castle 
Hedingham  in  Hinckford  were  the  meeting-places  of  their 
respective  hundreds.  The  stewardship  of  the  forest  of  Essex 
was  held  by  the  carls  of  Oxford  until  deprived  of  it  for  adherence 
to  the  Lancastrian  cause.  In  1421  certain  parts  of  Essex  in- 
herited by  Henry  V.  from  his  mother  were  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Essex  was  part  of  the  see  of  London  from  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  bishopric  in  the  7th  century.  The  arch- 
deaconries arc  first  mentioned  in  1108;  that  of  Essex  extended 
over  the  south  of  the  county  and  in  1 291  included  eight  deaneries; 
the  north  of  the  county  was  divided  between  the  archdeaconries 
of  Middlesex  and  Colchester,  comprbing  three  and  six  deaneries 
respectively.  Colchester  was  constituted  a  suffragan  bishopric 
by  Henry  VIIL  In  1836  Essex  was  transferred  to  the  diocese 
of  Rochester,  with  the  exception  of  nine  parishes  which  remained 
in  London.  In  1845  the  archdeacon  t>t  Middlesex  erased  to 
exercise  control  in  Essex,  and  the  deaneries  were  readjusted. 
In  1875  Essex  was  transferred  to  the  newly  created  diocese  of  St 
Albans,  and  in  1877  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex  was  subdivided 
into  eighteen  deaneries  and  that  of  Colchester  into  sixteen. 

Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  capital  Essex  was  intinuitely 
associated  with  all  the  great  historical  struggles.'  The  nobility 
of  Essex  took  a  leading  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  charter,  and 
of  the  twenty-four  guardians  of  the  charter,  four  were  Essex 
barons.  The  castles  of  Pleshey,  Colchester,  tnd  Hedingham 
were  held  against  the  king  in  the  Barons'  War  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  and  5000  Essex  men  joined  the  peasant  rising  of 
I38r.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the Xancastrian  cause  was 
supported  by  the  de  Veres,  while  the  BouKhicrs  and  Lord 
Fitz  Walter  were  among  the  Yorkist  leaders.  Several  Essex 
men  were  concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  In  the  Civil 
War  of  the  17th  century  the  county  rendered  valuable  aid  to 
Che  parliament. 
SL  If* 


After  the  Conquest  no  Englishman  retained  estates  in  Essex 
of  any  importance,  and  the  chief  lay  barons  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey  were  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  and  Aubrey  de  Vere.  The 
de  Veres,  earb  of  Oxford,  were  continuously  connected  wiih  the 
county  until  the  extinction  of  the  title  two  centuries  ago.  Plcshcy 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Mandevilles,  and,  although  the  house 
became  extinct  in  1 189,  its  descendants  in  the  female  line  retained 
the  title  of  earb  of  Essex.  The  Honour  of  Hatfield  Peverel 
held  by  Ranulf  Peverel  after  the  Conquest  escheated  to  the 
crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  in  the  same  reign  the  fief 
of  Robert  Gemon  passed  to  the  house  of  Mountfichet. 

Essex  has  always  been  mainly  an  agricultural  county,  and 
the  ordinary  agricultural  pursuits  were  carried  on  at  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  Survey,  which  abo  mentions  salt-making, 
wine-making,  bee-culture  and  cheese-making,  while  the  oyster 
fisheries  have  been  famous  from  the  earliest  hbtoric  times. 
The  wodlen  industry  dates  back  to  Saxon  times,  and  for  many 
centuries  ranked  as  the  most  important  industr>(.  Goth-weaving 
was  introduced  in  the  14th  century,  and  in  the  i6th  century 
Colchester  was  noted  for  its  "  bays  and  says."  Colchester  also 
possessed  a  valuable  leather  industry  in  the  i6th  century,  at 
which  period  Essex  was  considered  an  exceptionally  wealthy 
and  prosperous. county;  Norden,  writing  in  1594,  describes  it 
as  "  moste  fatt,  fhitefull,  and  full  of  all  profitable  things." 
The  decline  of  the  doth  industry  in  the  17th  century  caused 
great  dbtress,  but  a  number  of  smaller  industries  began  to  take 
its  place.  Saffron-culture  and  silk-weaving  were  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  17th  century,  and  the  i8th  century  saw  the 
introduction  of  the  straw-plait  .industry,  potash-making,  calico- 
printing,  mthing  and  brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  RomaD 
cement. 

The  county  returned  four  members  to  pariiament  in  1290. 
From  1295  it  returned  two  members  for  the  county  and  two 
for  Colchester.  Maldon  acquired  representation  in  1331  and 
Harwich  in  1604.  Under  tli^  Reform  Act  of  1832  the  county 
returned  four  members  in  four  divbions.  Under  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Act  of  1868  Maldon  and  Harwich  each  lost 
one  member,  and  the  county  returned  six  members  ia  threo 
divbions. 

Antiquities. — It  b  supposed  by  many  antiquaries  that  Saxon 
masonry  can  be  detected  in  the  foundations  of  several  of  the 
Essex  churches,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Ashingdon  church 
tower,  believed  to  have  been  erected  by  Canute  after  hb  victory 
over  Edmund  Ironside,  there  b  no  obviously  recognizable  building 
belonging  to  that  period.  Thb  b  probably  to  be  in  part  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  the  comparative  scarcity  of  stone  and  the  unusual 
abundance  of  timber  led  to  the  extensive  employment  of  the 
latter  ntaterial.  Several  of  the  Essex  churches,  as  Blackmore, 
Mountnessing,  Margaretting,  and  South  Benfieet,  have  massive 
porches  and  towers  of  timber;  and  St  Andrew's  church.  Green* 
stead,  with  its  waUs  of  solid  oak,  continues  an  almost  unique 
example  of  its  kind.  Of  the  four  round  churches  in  England 
one  is  in  Essex  at  Little  Maplestead;  it  b  both  the  smallest  and 
the  latest  The  churches  of  South  Weald,  Hadlcigh,  Blackmore, 
Hcybridge  and  Hadstock  may  be  mentioned  as  ^containing 
Norman  work;  with  the  church  of  Castle  Hedingham  for  its  fine 
Transitional  work;  Southchurch,  DanburyandBorchamas  being 
partly  Ea^ly-  English;  Ingatestone,  Stebbing  and  Tilty  for 
specimens  of  Decorated  architecture;  and  Messing,  Tbaxtcd, 
Saffron  Walden,  and  the  church  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula  at  the 
small  town  of  Coggeshall,  near  Colchester,  as  specimens  of  Per- 
pendicular. Stained  glass  windows  have  left  their  traces  in  several 
of  the  churches,  the  finest  remains  being  those  of  Margaretting, 
which  represent  a  tree  of  Jesse  and  the  daisy  or  herb  Margaret, 
Paintings  have  evidently  been  brgcly  used  for  internal  decora- 
tion: a  remarkable  scries,  probably  of  the  12th  century,  but 
much  restored  in  the  14th,  exists  in  the  chancel  of  Copfcnrd 
church;  and  in  the  church  at  Ingatestone  there  was  dbcovercd 
in  1868  an  almost  unique  fresco  representation  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins.  The  oldest  brasses  preserved  in  the  county  are  those  of 
Sir  William  Fitz-Ralph  at  Pdintarsh,  about  1323;  Richard 
of  Beltown,  at  Corringham,  1340;  Sir  John  Gifford,  at  Bowers 
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Giflonl,  1^8;  Ralph  dc  KncyloD,  it  Avclcy,  mo:  Robot  de 
Swynboumc,  it  Lilt1«  Hatkolcy,  ijqi;  uid  Sir  Ingdram  ie 
Bruyn,  bI  Soulb  Ockendon,  1400.  The  brua  ol  Thomu  Heron, 
aged  14,  at  Lillle  lUord,  Ihough  dating  only  fioni  1517.  is  ot 

wooden  effigies  are  preserved  at  Danbuiiy,  Liltlc  Lcighs  and 
LU-llc  Ilociicsley. 

Eiici  »as  rich  in  mooailic  foundations,  though  Ihe  gniler 
niimbti  have  left  hut  meagre  niina  behind.  Tbe  Btnedictlne« 
bad  an  abbey  at  SaSron  Walden,  nucneriei  at  Barking  and 
Wickes,  and  priories  at  Eail'a  or  Monk's  Colne  and  Cutle 
Hedin^Di;  the  Augustinian  canons  had  an  abbey  at  Wallham 
(lee  WtLHUW  Abbky;  the  portion  remaining  shows  Norman 
worii  of  the  Saat  charartet),  priories  at  Thohy,  Blackmore, 
Bicknacre,  Little  Leighs,  Lillle  Dunmow  and  St  Oiyth  (see 
Bucutungeea);  tbeie  were  Cislerdan  abbeys  at  Coggeshall, 
Slntford  and  Tdty;  the  Cluniac  monks  veie  Killed  at  Priitic- 
weU,  the  Ptemonstratensiani  at  BeLcigh  Abbey,  and  the  Kni^ia 
Hospitatleis  11  Liitte  Maplestesd.  Barking  Abbey  is  said  la  dale 
lu  first  origin  fiom  the  7th  cenluiy;  moit  of  the  other*  arOM  in 
the  iilh  and  ijth  centuries.  Besides  Ibe  keep  at  CokheUec 
there  is  a  £ne  Norman  cisile  at  Ciitk  Hedingham,  and  two 
dilapidated  round  towen  tlill  stand  at  Hadleigh  near  Southetid. 
Ongar.  the  hoUM  of  the  de  Lacys,  and  Pleihey,  the  seat  of  the 
carls  ol  Essex,  have  Idt  only  mounda.  Ilavering.at1e-BowerT 
the  palace  that  was  occupied  by  many  queens,  Is  replaced  by  a 
-  modem  house;  Widiliam,  ihemansionof  the  bishopsof  London, 
no  longer  stands.  New  Hall,  which  was  succ«asiveiy  occupied 
by  Henry  VIII.,  EHzabelb,  the  eatl  of  Essei,  George  Villiers, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Cromwell,  is  MW  a  niunety  ol  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Audtey  End,  the  mansion  of  I,oid 
Bisybrooke,  is  a  noble  example  of  the  domestic  atchitectuie 
of  the  Jacobean  period;  Layer  Mimey  is  an  interesting  pnol 
of  the  Italian  inSuences  that  were  ai  worii  in  the  time  of  Wolsey. 
Horeham  Hall  na>  built  by  Sir  John  Cutt  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIL,  and  Gosfietd  Ball  is  of  about  the  nme  datt^ 


land  of  the  East 
lie  Old  Suon 


»  that  tl 


ma.  KIMGIXni  or.  one  of  the  Ungdi 
Anglo-Saxon  Britain  was  divided,  properly   ' 
Samns.    Of  Iti  origin  and  early  history  we  b 
the  bare  statement  of  Bedc  that  its  settlers  11 


East  Saxon  dynasfy  dtimed  descent  from  Seaineal, 
The  form  Seaneat  is  identical  with  Sainot,  one  ol  three  goas 
mentioned  in  a  short  continental  document  piobably  of  Old 
Saion  origin.  Bede  does  not  mention  this  kingdom  in  his  narra- 
tive until  eo4,  the  year  of  the  consectaliOD  of  Meltitus  to  the  see 
ol  London,  The  boundaries  o|  Essex  were  in  later  times  the 
riven  Siour  and  Thames,  but  the  original  limits  of  the  kingdom 
are  quite  uncertain;  towards  the  west  It  probably  included  most 
11  not  the  whole  o[  Hertfordshire,  and  in  the  7lh  century  the 
whole  of  Middlesex,  In  tlo4  we  find  Essex  in  close  dependence 
upon  Kent,  being  niled  by  Saberht,  Bister's  son  of  JEihelberhL, 
under  whom  ttie  East  Saxons  received  Christianity.  The  three 
sons  of  Sabetht,  however,  eipcUed  Mellilus  from  his  see,  and  even 
aflcr  ihelr  death  in  battle  against  the  West  Suons,  Eadbstd  ol 
Kent  was  unaMe  to  restore  him.    In  the  year  6;^  we  find  Nodh- 


induenn  paramount  in  Estex,  lor  Kins  Sigcberht  il  the 
oi  Oswio  became  a  Christian  and  received  Cedd,  the 
dI  St  Chad,  in  his  kingdom  as  bishop.  Tilbury  aad 
i^ere  (on  the  BlackwaLcr)  being  the  chief  scenes  of  bit 
iwilhhdm,  the  successor  ol  Sigeberht,  was  on  terms  ol 
the  East  Anglian  royal  house,  King  £lbelw*ld 
•eing  nis  sponsor  at  his  baptism  to*  Cedd.  It  was  probably 
ibout  this  Lime  that  Erconwald.  ■fterwatds  bishop  of  London, 
ounded  the  monastery  of  Barking,  Swiihhclm's  succcson 
Sigehere  and  Sebbe  weie  dependent  on  Wulfbere,  the  powcrfnl 
'  Ucrcit,  who  on  the  apostasy  of  Sigehere  seat  Bishop 
1  to  tesloie  the  faith.  Them  are  grounds  for  believing 
East  SaKon  cunquest  of  Kent  took  place  En  this  rtign. 
1  grant  of  Ceadwalla  speaks  ol  the  fall  of  Kent  befon: 
Sigehere  as  ■  well-knonTi  event;  and  in  a  Kentish  charter  dated 
'  kingofKentcaUedSwebhirdgranlslandnllhtbecooient 
father  King  Sebbe.  In  691  or  644  Sebbe  abdicated  and 
received  the  monastic  vows  from  Waldhere,  the  successor  of 
Erconwald  at  LondOH.  His  sons  Sigcbcard  and  Swefred  soc- 
[  kings  of  Essex,  Sigehere  being  SF^rently  de«d. 
of  Inc  of  Wesscx  speak  ol  Erconwald  as  "  my 
possible  that  the  influence  of  Wessei  for  a  short 
i  in  Essex;  but  a  subsequent  charter  ot  Swefred 
Is  approved  by  Coenred  ol  Mercia,  and  OSa,  the  son  of  »gehere. 
ting  to  Rome  in  jog.  From  this  time 
onwBids  the  history  of  Essex  is  almost  a  blank.  In  t4j  or 
745  £ihelbald  of  hlcrcia  is  found  granting  privileges  at  the  port 
of  I,«ndixi,  and  perhaps  the  western  portion  of  the  kingdom  had 
alrsady  been  annexed,  for  hencelorward  London  is  frequently 
tbemtetEng-plaaof  the  Mercian  coundl.  The  violent  death  ol 
Selred,  king  ot  Essex,  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxan  CkrmUU  under 
the  year  746;  but  we  have  no  more  infotmstion  of  historical 
importance,  until  the  defeat  of  the  Merdtn  king  Beomwulf  In 
Sis,  when  Essex,  togel  her  with  Kent,  Sussex  and  Surrey,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Ecgbert,  king  of  Wessei.  After  81s  we  hear 
of  no  more  kinp  oi  Essex,  but  occasionally  of  earls.  About  the 
year  870  Essex  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes  and  wis  left 


le  battle  of  Mali 


dward  the  Elder,  The  earldom  la  the  loth 
ly  Included  several  other  counties,  and  its 
er  was  the  eatdorman  Brihinoth,  who  fell  at 

The  following  is  a  list  of  kings  of  Essex  of  whom  there  is  record: 
Saberht  (d,  c.  617);  three  sons  of  Saberht.  including  probably 
Saweard  and  Scaxred;  Sigeberht  (Parvus);  Sigeberht  II.; 
Swithhelm  (d.  t.  664);  Sigehere  (reigned  perhaps  664-689); 
Sebbe,  son  of  Seaired  (664-694);  Sigeheard  (reipiing  in  6gj' 
694);  Swefred  (reigning  in  693-694  and  in  704);  the  two  last 
being  sons  ot  Sebbe;  Swebriht  (d.  7j8);  Selied  (d.  746J; 
Swithred,  grandson  of  Sigeheard  (succ.  746);  Sigetic,  son  of 
Selered  (tbd.  798);  Sigercd,  son  of  Sigeric  [reigning  in  Sij). 

See  Bede,  Hid.  Eccl.,  edited  byC.  Plummei  (Oitord.  iS96J.ii.  3. 5. 
Saw"  CHronii/i  {Eailo  and  Plummn,  Oiford,  i8«),  iji.  8jj.  s^. 

a,  913, Ml, 004;  Williain  ot  Malmeibuiy,  Gala  Rnum,  Rolls Se-riri 
.  StubU  lSJ-lS«9)rSljM«  o/OKi-tam,  .J.  74*  (ed.  T.  Arnotd. 
iSSj)  aad  appendii,  m.  738:  Ftorcsce  of  Womster  (td.  B.  Thorpe. 
Loniion,  iS4S-i&4g);  H,  Sweet.  OUtit  Enilltk  TtiU.  p.  179 
(Loudon.  1B8S).^  (F.C,  M.  B.) 

ESSUHaBN,  a  town  ol  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  WUrt  trm- 
berg,  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  Nccksr,  9  m.  S.E.  from  Stutigan. 
on  the  railway  to  Ohn.  Pop.  (1905)  io,JSO.  It  is  surroundid 
by  medieval  walls  with  lovfers  and  hasiions,  and  has  ihirinm 
suburbs,  one  lying  on  an  i^and  in  the  river.  On  a  commaading 
height  above  the  town  lies  the  old  citadel.  The  inner  town  has 
an  old  (14J0)  and  a  new  Baihaus,  the  latter,  formerly  ■  paUce. 
an  exceedingly  handsome  edifice.  The  church  of  Out  L.ady 
(Frauenkitche)  is  a  fine  Gothic  building  ol  the  iph  century,  and 
has  a  beautifully  sculptured  doorway  and  a  lattice  spire  140  fL 
high.  The  church  of  St  Dionysius  dated  from  the  11th  cvntuiy, 
and  possesses  a  fine  screen  and  a  ciboritim  of  1486.  EsiUnceo 
possesses  several  schooU,  a  theatre  and  a  richly  endowed  bosfutB^ 
while  Hi  municipal  archives  contain  much  valuable  literature 
bearing  especially  on  the  period 
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has  raflway,  machine  and  electrical  works;  clolh,  gloves  and 
buttons  are  also  manufactured  here,  and  there  are  spinning-naflls. 
There  is  a  large  lithographic  establishment,  and  a  consider- 
able trade  is  done  in  wine  and  fruit,  the  wines  of  Esslingen  being 
very  famous. 

Esslingen,  which  dates  from  the  8th  century,  became  a 
town  in  886.  It  was  soon  a  place  of  importance;  it  became  a 
free  imperial  city  in  1209  and  was  surrounded  with  walls  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  Its  liberty  was  frequently 
threatened  by  the  rulers  of  WUrttemberg,  but  it  did  not  become 
part  of  that  country  until  1802. 

Sec  K.  H.  S.  Pfaff,  CeschichU  der  Reichsstadt  Esslingen  (EssUngen, 
1852) ;  and  StrtJhmfcId,  Esslingen  in  Wort  und  Bitd  (Esslingen,  I90»>. 

ESTABLISHMENT  (O.  Fr.  eslablissement,  Fr.  Uttbtissement^ 
late  Norm-  Fr.  establishemeni,  from  O.  Fr.  esUxblir,  Fr.  Hahlir, 
Lat.  slabilire,  to  make  stable),  generally  the  act  of  esUblishlng 
or  fact  of  being  established,  and  so  by  transference  a  thing 
established.  Thus  we  may  speak  of  the  establishment  (i.e. 
setting  up)  of  a  business,  the  '%ng  establishment  "  of  a  business, 
and  of  the  manager  of "  the  establishment."  In  a  special  sense 
the  word  is  applied,  with  something  of  all  the  three  above- 
mentioned  connotations,  to  certain  religious  bodies  in  their 
relation  to  the  state.  It  is  with  this  latter  that  the  present 
article  is  concerned. 

Perhaps  the  best  definition  which  can  be  given,  and  which 
will  cover  all  cases,  is  that  establishment  implies  the  existence 
of  some  definite  and  distinaive  relation  between  the  state  and  a 
religious  society  (or  conceivably  more  than  one)  other  than  that 
which  is  shared  in  by  other  societies  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter. Of  course,  a  certain  relationship  must  needs  exist  between 
the  state  and  every  society,  religious  or  secular,  by  virtue  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state  over  each  and  all  of  its  members.  Every 
sodety  must  possess  certain  principles  or  perform  certain  acts, 
and  the  state  may  make  the  profession  of  such  principles  unlawful, 
or  impose  a  penidty  upon  the  performance  of  such  acts;  and, 
moreover,  every  sodety  is  liable  before  the  law  as  to  the  fulfilment 
of  its  obligations  towards  its  members  and  the  due  administration 
of  its  property  should  it  possess  any.  With  all  this  establishment 
has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  not  concerned  with  what  pertains  to 
the  religious  sodety  qua  sodety,  or  with  what  is  common  to 
ail  religious  societies,  but  with  what  is  exceptional  It  denotes 
any  spedal  connexion  with  the  state,  or  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities before  the  law,  possessed  by  one  religious  society  to  the 
exduston  of  others;  in  a  word,  establishment  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  monopoly.  But  It  does  not  imply  merely  privilege.  The 
state  and  the  Church  have  mutual  obligations  towards  one 
another:  each  is,  to  some  extent^  tied  by  the  existence  of  this 
relationship,  and  each  accepts  the  limitations  for  the  sake  of 
the  advantages  which  accrue  to  itself.  The  state  does  so  in 
view  of  what  it  believes  to  be  the  good  of  all  its  members;  for 
"  the  true  end  for  which  religion  is  established  is  not  to  provide 
for  the  true  faith,  but  for  civil  utility  "  (Warburton),  even  if 
the  latter  be  held  to  be  implied  in  the  former.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  accepts  these  relations  for  the  facilities  which 
they  involve,  i.e.  for  its  own  benefit.  It  will  be  seen  that  thia 
definition  excludes,  and  rightly,  many  current  presuppositions. 
Establishment  affirms  the  fact,  but  does  not  determine  the 
precise  tMlure,  of  the  connexion  between  the  state  and  the 
religious  society.  It  does  not  tell  us,  for  example,  when  or  how 
it  began,  whether  it  is  the  result  of  an  unconscious  growth  (as 
with  the  Gallican  Church  previous  to  the  French  Revolution), 
or  of  a  determinate  legislative  act  (as  with  the  same  Church 
re-established  by  the  Concordat  of  1801).  It  does  not  tell  us 
whether  an  endowment  of  the  religious  society  by  the  state 
is  included;  what  particular  privileges  are  enjoyed  by  the 
religious  sodety;  and  what  limitations  are  placed  upon  the 
free  excrdse  of  its  life.  These  things  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  actual  inquiry;  for  the  conditions  arc  precisely  similar  in  no 
two  cases.  "^ 

To  proceed  to  details.  At  the  present  day  there  is  no  estab- 
lished religion  in  the  United  States,  the  German  empire  as  a 
whole,  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  Au8|ria->Hiingary  (saving, 


indeed,  **  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  arising  from  ecclesiastical 
dignity"*);  whereas  there  are  religious  establishments  in 
Russia,  Greece,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Prussia,*  Spain, 
Portu^  and  even  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Scotland! 
These,  however,  diflFer  greatly  amongst  themselves.  In  Russia 
the  "  Orthodox  Catholic  Eastern  "  is  the  state  religion.  The 
emperor  is,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  "the  sovereign 
defender  and  protector  of  the  dogmas  of  the  dominant  faith, 
who  maintains  orthodoxy  and  holy  disdpUne  within  the  Church," 
atthottgh,  of  course,  he  cannot  modify  dther  its  dogmas  or  its 
outward  order.  Further,  "  the  autocratic  (i.e.  imperial)  power 
acts  in  the  ecclesiastical  administration  by  means  of  the  Most 
Holy  Ruling  Synod,  created  by  it ";  and  all  the  oflicers  of 
the  Church  are  appointed  by  it.  The  enactments  of  the  Synod 
do  not  become  hw  till  they  have  received  the  emperor's  sanction, 
and  are  then  published,  not  In  its  name  but  in  his;  and  a  large 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  is  derived  from  sUte  subsidies. 
In  Greece  "the  dominant  religion  {'U  hrutparowa  Bpnaicda) 
Is  that  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  of  Christ  ";  and  although 
toleration  is  otherwise  complete,  no  proselytism  from  the  Church 
of  Greece  b  allowed.  The  king  swears  to  protect  it,  but  no 
powers  pertain  to  him  with  re^rd  to  It  such  as  those  which  the 
tsar  enjoys;  the  present  king  is  not  a  member  of  it,  but  his 
successors  must  be.  In  Sweden,  Lutheranism  was  adopted 
as  the  state  religion  by  the  synod  of  Upsala  (Upsala  mdte)  in 
1 593,  and  the  king  must  profess  it.  The  "  Lutheran  Protestant 
Church  •'  retains  an  episcopal  order,  and  is  supported  out  of 
its  own  revenues.  Archbishops  and  bishops  are  chosen  by  the 
king  out  of  those  names  submitted  to  him,  and  be  also  nominates 
to  royal  peculiars.  The  ecclesiastical  kw  (Kyrkolag),  first' 
constituted  in  1686,  is  part  of  the  kw  of  the  state,  but  may  not 
be  modified  or  abrogated  without  consent  of  a  General 
Synod;  and  although  ad  inkrim  interpretations  of  that  law 
may  be  given  by  the  king  on  the  advice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
since  x866  these  have  been  subject  to  review  and  rejection 
by  the  next  General  Synod.  In  Norway  the  "  Evangelical- 
Lutheran"  b  the  "  ofiidal  religion,"  but  the  Church  is  supported 
by  the  state,  its  property  having  been  secularized.  It  b  also 
more  subject  to  the  king,  who  by  the  constitution  b  to  "  regulate 
all  that  concerns  divine  service  and  the  clergy,"  and  to  see  that 
the  prescribed  order  b  carried  out.  It  b  much  the  same  in 
Denmark,  where,  however,  the  "  Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  " 
has  since  the  fundamental  constitutional  law  of  the  5th  of  June 
1849  been  officially  described  as  the  National  Church  (Polkekircke) 
instead  of  the  State  Church  (Slatskirche)  as  formeriy,  and  the 
constitution  provides  for  its  regulation  by  further  legblation, 
which  has  not  yet  been  passed.  For  Prussia,  see  under  that 
heading;  it  need  only  be  added  that  self-government  still  tends 
to  increase,  but  that  the  emperor  William  II.  has  exerdsed 
hb  office  as  summus  episcopus  more  freely  than  most  of  his 
predecessors.  In  Spain  the  "  Catholic,  ApostoUc  and  Roman  " 
religion  is  that  of  the  state,  "the  nation  binds  itself  to  maintain 
its  worship  and  its  ministers,"  and  the  rites  of  any  other  religion 
are  only  permitted  in  private.  The  patriarch  of  the  Indies  and 
the  archbbhops  are  senators  by  right,  and  the  king  may  nominate 
others  from  amongst  the  bishops;  only  laymen  may  sit  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  Convents  were  suppressed,  and  thdr 
property  confiscated,  in  1835  and  1836;  in  1859  the  remaining 
ecclesiastical  property  was  exchanged  for  untransferable  govern- 
ment securities  and  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  State  Church 
b  assured  by  an  unrepealed  law  previous  to  the  present  constitu- 
tion.   In  Portugal  it  b  much  the  same,  but  all  the  home  bbhop^ 

*-In  effect  this  involves  the  establishment  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations, for  none  can  exist  without  the  express  authoriaatioa 
of  the  state,  and  all  are  subject  to  more  or  less  interference  on  iu 
part.  Thus  the  emperor-king  is,  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  the  state, 
technically  "  bishop  "  of  the  Evangdical  Church,  the  constitution 
of  which  was  fixed  by  an  imperial  patent  in  1866  and  modified 
by.  another  in  1891  (see  Heraog-Hauck,  i?ea/«icyiU.  ed.  1904,  i. 
*'08terreich").-(ED.l 

'  Also  in  the  other  German  Protestant  states.  The  relations  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  the  various  TOvemments  are 
settled  by  separate  concordats  with  the  papacy  (see  Concordat). 
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sit  in  the  upper  chamber  as  peers  (Parts  do  Reino)  by  right, 
and  there  is  oo  restriction  on  membership  o(  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  A  more  important  point  is  that  the  king  confers  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices  and  nominates  the  bishops,  instead  of 
their  being  chosen,  as  in  Spain,  by  agreement  between  the  civil 
power  and  the  papacy.  In  Italy,  in  spite  of  the  feud  between 
the  papacy  and  the  civil  power,  the  fact  remains  that,  by  the 
Slatmto  JondamcnUUe^  "  the  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman 
religion  is  the  sole  reh'gion  of  the  state,"  and  the  king  may 
nominate  "  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  state  "  to  be  senators. 
The  Legg^  sulU  prerogaiive  dd  Summo  Ponlifice^  &c.,  or  "  Law 
of  Guarantees,"  by  which  the  papal  prerogatives  are  secured, 
has  been  declared  by  the  Council  of  State  to  be  a  fundamental 
law;  and  while  many  civil  restrictions  upon  the  activities  of  the 
Church  arc  removed  by  it,  outside  Rome  and  the  suburbicarian 
dioceses  the  royal  exequatur  is  still  required  before  a  bishop 
is  installed.  Moreover,  the  biUk  of  Church  property  having 
been  secularized,  the  Italian  clergy  receive  a  stipend  from  the 
state. 

Establishment  is,  of  course,  a  distinctively  English  term,  but 
it  implies  precisely  the  same  thing  as  "  Staatsreligion  "  or  "  ^lise 

dominante  "  does  elsewhere,  neither  vofitt  nor  less. 
2J^^  It  denotes  the  existence  of  a  special  relationship  be- 
fc-ff-frtr    tween  Church  and  state  without  defim'ng  its  precise 

nature.  The  statement  that  the  Church  of  England 
or  the  Scottish  Kirk  is  "  established  by  law  "  denotes  that  it  has 
a  peculiar  status  before  the  law;  but  that  is  all.  (a)  There  is  no 
basis  whatever  for  the  once  popular  assumption  that  the  word 
"  established  "  as  applied  to  the  Church  means  "  created,"  or 
the  like;  on  the  contrary,  the  modern  use  of  the  word  in  this 
sense  is  a  misleading  perversion.  To  establish  is  to  make  firm 
or  stable;  and  a  thing  cannot  be  established  unless  it  is  already 
in  existence.  A  few  examples  will  make  it  clear  that  this  is  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  in  which  it  is  used  here. 
*'  Stablish  the  thing,  O  God,  that  thou  hast  wrought  in  us  " 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  28,  P.B.;  A.V.  and  R.V.  "  strengthen ")  implies 
that  the  thing  is  isdrcady  wrought;  it  could  not  be  "  stiJ)Iished  " 
else.  "  Stablish  your  hearts  "  (Jas.  v.  8)  implies  that  the  hearts 
are  already  in  existence.  "  Until  he  had  her  settled  in  her  raine 
With  safe  assiiraunce  and  establishment "  {Faerie  Quecne,  v. 
^i'  35)  would  have  been  impossible  unless  the  reign  had  already 
begun.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  many  Tudor  acts  of 
parliament,  "  be  it  enacted,  ordained  and  established,"  or  the 
like  (21  Hen.  VIII.  c  i;  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28,  s.  9;  a8  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  13  [Ireland];  a8  Hen.  VUL  c  18  [Ireland];  33  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  27;  I  Eliz.  c.  I,  ss.  15,  17;  z  Elis.  c  4>  &•  4);  that 
which  is  then  and  there  enacted  is  to  be  valid  for  the  future. 
ib)  Nor  is  it  necessarily  implied  that  estabUshmenl  is  a  process 
completed  once  for  all.  Every  law  touching  the  Church  slightly 
alters  its  conditions;  everything  that  affects  the  relations  of 
Church  and  state  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  establishmentv 
or  the  reverse.  When  the  two  Houses  of  Partiament,  in  an 
address  to  William  III.  after  his  coronation,  spoke  of  their  pro- 
posed measures  of  toleration,  the  king  said  in  his  reply,  ^'  I  do 
hope  that  the  ease  which  you  design  to  Dissenters  will  contribute 
very  much  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  "  (Cobbett,  Pari, 
Hist.  V.  218).  And  Defoe  (in  170a)  published  an  ironical  tract 
with  the  title.  The  Shortest  W-ay  tuilh  the  Dissenters,  or  Proposals 
for  the  Establishment  of  the  Church,  (c)  Noris  it  necMsarily  implied 
that  there  was  any  specific  time  at  which  estabtbhmeat  took 
place.  Such  may  indeed  be  the  case,  as  with  the  Kirk  in  Sooilimd; 
but  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  English  Church  was 
established  at  any  particular  time,  or  by  any  particular  legislative 
act.  There  were,  no  doubt,  periods  when  the  existing  relations 
between  Church  and  state  were  modified  or  redefined,  notably 
in  the  i6th  and  X7th  centuries;  but  the  relations  themselves 
arc  far  older.  In  fact,  they  ^sted  from  the  very  first:  ths 
English  Church  and  state  grew  up  side  by  side,  and  from  the 
beginning  they  were  in  dose  relations  with  one  another.  But 
although  the  state  of  things  which  it  represented  was  there  from 
the  first,  the  term  "  established  "  or  "  established  by  law  "  only 
came  into  use  at  a  later  date.  Until  there  was  some  other  religious 


society  to  be  compared  with  it  such  a  distinctive  epithet  would 
have  had  no  point.  As,  however,  there  arose  reh'gious  sodeties 
which  had  no  status  before  the  law,  it  became  more  natural;  and 
yet  more  so  when  the  formularies  of  the  Church  came  to  be 
"  established  "  by  civil  sanctions  (the  Books  of  Common  Prayer 
by  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c  i,  s.  4,  &c.;  the  Artides  by  13  Eliz.  c.  la; 
the  new  Ordinal  by  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  4,  title).  Accordingly 
the  Church  itself  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  establbhed  by  law: 
first,  it  would  seem,  in  the  Canons  of  1604,  and  subsequently 
in  many  statutes  (Act  of  Settlement,  6  Anne,  c.  8  and  c.  11,  &c.). 
In  all  such  cases  the  Church  is  described  as  already  established, 
not  as  being  esublished  by  the  particular  canon  or  statute. 
In  other  words,  the  constitutional  status  of  the  Church  is  affirmed, 
but  nothing  is  said  as  to  how  it  arose. 

The  legislative  changes  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  brou^t 
"  establishment "  into  greater  prominence  and  greatly  modified 
its  conditions,  but  a  moment's  thought  will  show  that  it  did  not 
begin  then.  If,  e,g.,  all  post*Reformat{on  ecclesiastical  statutes 
were  non-existent,  the  relations  between  Church  and  state  would 
be  very  different,  but  there  would  still  be  an  "  establishment.** 
llie  bishops  would  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  clergy  would 
tax  themselves  in  convocation,  the  Church  courts  would  possess 
coerdve  jurisdiction,  and  so  on.  The  present  relations  of  Church 
and  state  in  England  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: — 
(1)  The  personal  retation  of  the  crown  to  the  Church,  induding  (a) 
restraints  upon  the  action  of  convocation  (formulated  by  2% 
Hen.  VIII.  c  19);  (6)  nooaination  of  bishops,  &c.  (25  Hen.  VUI. 
c.  20);  if)  power  of  supervision  as  visitor,  long  disused  (26 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  1;  I  EKz.  c.  i,  s.  17);  (d)  power  of  recdving 
appeals  as  the  fount  of  dvil  justice  (25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19,  &c.). 
In  connexion  with  these,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  (a)  the 
holder  of  the  crown  recdves  coronation  from  the  church  and 
takes  an  oath  having  reference  to  it  (i  Will.  III.  c.  6),  and  (i) 
the  crown  is  held  on  the  condition  of  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Ens^nd  (Act  of  Settlennent;  the  conditions  of  communion  are 
laid  down  in  the  Prayer  Book,  which  itsdf  is  sanctioned  by  lav). 
(a)  The  relation  of  the  Church  to  thecroton  in  parliament.  Nochange 
has  been  permitted  in  its  doctrine  or  formularies  without  the 
sanction  of  an  act  of  parliamenL  (3)  Privileges  of  the  Church  and 
clergy.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  (a)  the  coercive  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church  courts;  (6)  the  right  of  bishops  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  establishment  in  England 
does  not  include  an  endowment  of  the  Church  by  the  state. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  took  place  on  any  large  scale,  and  the 
grants  for  Church  purposes  in  the  18th  century  are  comparable 
with  the  regium  dontun  to  Nonconformists. 

The  position  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  until  its  disestablishment 
(see  beiow)  was  not  dissimilar.  With  Scotland  the  case  is  different. 
The  establishment  of  the  Kinc  was  an  entirdy  new  process, 
carried  out  by  a  more  or  less  definite  series  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative acts.  The  Convention  of  Estates  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  in  1560  ordered  the  drawing  up  of  a  new  0>nfessioa 
of  Faith,  which  was  done  in  fourdaysby  acopimittee  of  preachers^ 
and  on  the  a4th  of  August  it  passed  three  acts,  one  abolishing  the 
pope's  authority  and  all  jjirisdiction  of  Catholic  prelates,  another 
rep^iing  Ihe  old  statutes  ia  favour  of  the  Old  (Church,  tho  thixd 
forbidding  the  cdebrating  and  hearing  of  mass  under  penalty  of 
imprisonment,  exile  and  death.  Thetintention  was  to  make  a 
dMn  sweep  of  the  Old  Church,  which  was  denounced  as 
'*tho  Kirk  Malignant."*  The  new  modd  thus  set  up  was 
confirmed  b|r  the  Scottish  act  of  1567,  c.  6,  which  dedared  U 
to  be  "  the  oedy  true  and  halie  kirk  of  Jesus  Christ  within  this 
realme."  Again,  after  the  revolution  of  HS88  had  put  an  end 
to  tho  attempts  of  the  Stuart  kings  to  impose  tM  episcopal  model 
on  Scotland,  by  theact  of  1690,  c.  s,  thecrown  and  estates  **  ratific 
and  establish  the  Confession  pf  Faith,  ...  as  also  they  do  es- 
tablisls  ratifie  and  confirm  the  Presbyterian  government  and 

'  Andctw  Lang,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii.  p.  75  ff.  Compare  with  this 
the  position  of  the  reformers  generally  in  ^ngtand,  where-  even  90 
stout  a  Puritan  aa  William  Harrison  (uescnpiton  of  England,  iSToi 
does  not  dream  of  separating  tlie  organic  life  of  the  Church  of  Eog- 
laod  ffom  that  of  the  pi«*Reiormation  Ch«irdi.  (Ed  ). 
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diidpline."  Tlw  "  Act  ol  SMUiily  "  ol  1705,  u  incarporaUd 
is  the  Act  o(  Union  ijo6,  ipesking  of  it  "  u  now  by  Uw  a<»!j- 
liibul,"uy*th*t  "HerMBJoIy  .  .  .  doLh  hereby  esUbli^h  and 
coofiiB  "  it,  lad  EiuUly  dcdun  UU)  ut, "  with  the  EsUbliilitncm 
therein  coataiiiHl,"  Is  be  "  a  (luduncalalBsd  essentisl  condition 
ol  the  Union."  NevRthcleu,  the  coodiiloiu  oi  eslablisbment 
in  the  Scatiiifa  Kirk  are  much  easier  than  tlwH  of  the  Chuicb  ol 
England.  It  ii  bound  by  the  slalutei  mnctioning  iii  doctrine 
and  order,  but  within  Ihcte  limits  its  Legislative  and  judidaJ  tree- 
dom  is  unimpaited.  A  loyii  commissionet  ii  present  at  the 
meeting  of  Ih^  geneial  auembly,  but  he  need  not  be  a  member 
of  the  Kiik;  and  then  is  no  umsiitutiooal  tie  between  the 
croBO  and  the  Kkic  such  as  there  it  in  England.  There  is  what 
may  accurately  be  described  as  »  sute  endowment,  the  bulk  of 
the  property  of  the  Old  Church  having  been  coofeited  upon 


Ih* 


Kirk. 
Not  unnaluraUy  tk 
:DlonieB  was  foUowe 


m  of  Anglican  Churehes  in  the 
oiaes  by  their  cilablishment, 

T*f  ■  in  the  East  and  West  Indies;  and  the  dijestahlishment 
'^"  of  Iht  West  Indian  Church  in  1S6S  wb»  followed,  in 

I8J3.  by  a  re-establiahmenl  of  the  Church  in  Barbados  by  the 
colonial  legidature.  India  a  the  only  othet  p«rt  of  the  empire 
(outaide  Great  Biilahi)  in  wbkh  there  is  to-day  1  religiqui 
establisbment. 

DiitilabliiJimtnl  is  in  theory  Uie  annulling  of  eiUbllshment ; 
but  doce  an  eiubliihed  Church  is  usually  rich,  disesiablishmcnc 

P*"*'*'  is  no  state  endowment  ol  religion.  It  Is,  in  short,  the 
abrogation  of  establishment,  coupled  with  such  a 
confiscation  of  Church  property  as  the  sUte  thinks  good  in  the 
interests  of  the  community.  The  disestablishment  of  the  West 
Indian  Church  in  iBSB  has  already  been  referred  10;  in  1869  the 
Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Bill  was  paised.  Private  bills 
relating  to  Scotland  have  more  than  once  been  brought  forward. 
In  189s  the  Liberal  goveroment  introduced  a  suspensory  bill, 
intended  as  the  preliminary  step  towards  disestablishing  and 
disendowing  the  Church  In  Walcsi  it  was  withdrawn,  however,  in 
the  same  session,  and  the  question  of  Welsh  disesublishment 
slumbered  until  in  1906  a  royal  commission  was  appmnted  by 


Gladstone's  first  government,  aflei 

statute  between  the  Churches  of  Englat 
"  andlheChurcbOfln'      ' 


lished 


solved,  and  their  rights 


can 


heir  personal  precedence  being  secured  for  life. 

AH  rights  of  patronage,  including  those  of  the  crown,  wen 
abolished,  with  compensation  in  the  case  of  private  patrons; 
and  the  archbishops  and  bishops  ceased  to  have  the  right  of 
summons  to  the  House  of  Lords.  All  taws  restnlnitig  the  freedom 
ol  action  of  the  Church  were  repealed;  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
however,  to  subsist  by  way  ol  contract  BmOD^  the  members 
ol  the  Church  (untd  altered  by*  representative  body).  Provision 
was  made  lor  the  incorporation  by  charter  o(  the  representative 
body  of  the  Church,  should  lueh  a  body  be  f  oupd,  with  power  (o 
hold  landed  property.  All  eilsting  ecetaiaslical  prt^ny  waa 
vested  in  a  comoission,  which  was  '0  give  compensation  for  life 
interests,  to  transfer  to  the  new  Rprtsentative  bpdy  the  churches, 
glebe  houses,  and  £500,000  in  compensation  for  endowments 
by  private  persons  ^ince  1660,  and*to  hold  the  rest  for  such 

AuTuniiTTiH  — P.  R.  Uartat,  La  CaiuHliUiMi  mtdtnus  (Parit, 

_        _«J  Sioi,  irana  by  E.  F.  Taykir 

(London,  1877):  P.  SdioH,  CluBtk  and  Suto  in  lif  UniM  SbUa 


:  H.  CeHcken,  1 
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C.  CadocH,  iifMrWM, 


BRABUSHiran  OP  A  POET,  the  tedmical  expression  for 
bt  time  [hat  elapses  between  tliB  moon's  transit  across  the 

jgh  water  at  that  place.  The  interval  (constant  at  anyone  place) 
uy  vary  from  6  Diin.  (Harwich)  to  11  hrs.  45  mins.  (North 
Foreland).  At  London  Bridge  i(  is  I  ht,  j8  mini.  (See  also Tioe.) 
ESTAIHO.  CBARUa  HBCKR.  Cokte  d'  (i71«-i794), 
^rench  admiral,  was  bora  at  the  chlteau  of  Rnvd,  Auveigne, 
n  1714.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  colonel  of  infantry,  and  ia 
757  he  accompanied  count  de  Lally  to  the  East  Indies,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadicr-generaL  In  r7S9  he  was  made  prisoner  at  the 
aiegcof  Madras,  but  waa  released  on  parole.  Before  the  ratifica- 
tion ol  his  etchange  Ik  obtained  command  of  some  vessels,  and 
condnctedvariousnaval  attacks  against  thcEn^ish;andhavinfr 
1760,.  fallen  acddcnlally  inlo  thl^ 
bands,bewas,on  the  ground  of  having  bn^en  his  parole,  tbropm 
Portsmouth,  but  as  the  charge  could  rvH  bv 
properly  substantiated  be  was  soon  altenrards  released.  In  1765 
named  lieutenant-general  in  the  navy,  and  in  t7;7  vice- 
admiral,  and  in  1778  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  Sect  intended 
United  Stales  against  Great  Britain.  He  sailed  on 
the  13th  of  April,  and  between  the  iiih  and  the  JJod  of  July, 
blockaded  Howe  at  Sandy  Hook,  but  did  not  venture  lo  attack 
lim,  though  greatly  superior  in  force.  In  concert  with  the 
American  generals,  he  planned  an  attack  on  Newport,  preparatory 
:o  which  he  compelled  the  British  to  destroy  some  war  vessels 
Lhat  were  in  the  harbour;  but  before  the  concerted  atuck 
:ould  take  place,  he  put  to  sea  against  the  English  fleet,  under 
Lord  Howe,  when  owing  to  a  violent  storm,  which  arose  suddenly 
>neel»  to  separate  before  engagiag  in  battle, 
ere  so  shaltcied  that  he  found  it  necessaiy 
ioput  into  Boston  lor  repwrs.  He  thensailed  lor  the  West  Indies 
on  the  4th  of  November.  After  a  Iceble  attempt  to  retake 
Sanu  Lucia  from  Admiral  BarringtOQ,  be  captured  St  Viscent 
and  Grenada.  On  the  6th  of  July  1779  he  fought  a  drawn  battle 
with  Admiral  John  Byron,  who  retired  to  St  Chrislopbet. 
Though  superior  in  lotce,  D'Estaing  would  not  atlack  the  English 
''  l,butsetsailtoaiuckSavannah.  Alibis  attempts, 
of  the  Americans,  against  the  town  were  repulsed 
finally  compelled  to  retire.    He 


.1780.     ■ 


i  was  in  command  of  the  cc 


the  peace  was  signed  in  »7Sj;  but 
from  that,  time  his  chief  attention  was  devoted  to  politics.  In 
1787  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  the  notables;  in  ijSg  he 
was  appointed  commandant  of  the  national  guard;  and  in  1791 
he  was  chosen  adniiral  by  the  National  Assembly.  Though  in 
favour  of  national  reform  he  continued  to  cherish  a  strong  feeling 
of  loyalty  to  the  royal  family,  and  on  the  trial  of  Marie  Anldnetlc 
in  i7Q3'bore  testimony  In  her  favour.  Od  this  account,  and 
because  of  certain  friendly  letters  which  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  tjueen,  he  was  himself  brought  to  trial,  and  waa  eiecuted 
on  the  iSth  of  April  1794. 

See  Uarins  tl  uUaU  jraiuaa  «  AmMMi,  fay  the  \^iconite  de 
Noailles  (190J);  Bealson,  Timi  awl  l/aUary  MimMrs  <>/  Cnol 
BHlaill,  vdL  v. 

BCTATB  (throu^  O.  Tr.  oW,  mod,  titl,  from  Lat.  ifnhu, 
state,  conditio?,  position,  i<are,  10  stand),  the  state  or  condition 
in  which  a  man  Uvea,  now  chiefly  used  poetically  and  In  such 
phrasei  as  "man's  estate,"  or  "of  high  estate";  "state" 
'  '  '  '  '   icept(l)  in  property 


id  (1)1 
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ESTATE 


1.  Id  the  law  of  property  the  word  is  employed  in  several 
senses.  In  the  widest  sense  a  man's  estate  comprises  his  entire 
belongings,  so  much  of  it  as  consists  of  land  and  certain  other 
interests  associated  therewith  is  his  *'  real  estate  ";  the  rest 
Is  his  "  personal  estate.**  The  word  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  interests  in  land,  and  in  popular  and  general  use  "  an  estate  " 
means  the  land  itself.  The  strict  technical  meaning  of  "  an 
estate  "  is  an  interest  in  lands,  and  this  conception  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  English  theory  of  property  in  land.  "  The  first 
thing  that  the  student  has  to  do,"  says  Joshua  Williams  {Law  of 
Real  Property)  t  "  is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  absolute  ownership. 
Such  an  idea  is  quite  unknown  to  the  Eoglidi  law.  No  man  is 
in  law  the  absolute  owner  of  lands.  He  can  only  hold  an  estate 
in  them."  That  is,  the  notion  of  tenure,  of  holding  by  a  tenant 
from  a  lord,  prevails.  The  last  lord  of  all  from  whom  all  land 
was  ultimately  held  was  the  king.  Persons  holding  directly 
from  the  king  and  granting  to  others  were  the  king's  tenants 
in  capitis  and  were  the  mesne  lords  of  their  tenants. 

Esutes  in  land  may  be  classified  according  to  (i)  the  quantity 
of  their  interest  or  duration,  (3)  the  time  of  enjojonent,  and 
(3)  the  number  and  connexion  ci  the  tenants.  According  to 
(i),  an  e^ate  may  be  either  afreefaold  of  inheritance  or  a  freehold 
not  of  inheritance.  A  freehold  of  inheritance  may  be  (a)  an 
estate  in  fee  simple,  which  is  the  largest  estate  a  man  can  hold 
in  English  law,  and  comes  close  to  the  idea  of  absolute  ownership, 
repudiated  by  Williams;  an  estate  in  fee  simple  is  inheritable 
by  a  man's  heirs  generally,  he  has  full  powers  of  disposition 
over  it,  and  may  alienate  the  whole  or  part,  {b)  It  may  also  be 
in  limited  fees,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  (i.)  qualified  or 
base  fee,  (ii.)  fee  c<»ditional,  so  called  at  the  common  law, 
afterwards,  on  the  passing  of  the  statute  De  Donis  ConditumaObtu, 
fee  tail,  which  may  be  genecal  as  to  the  heirs  of  a  man's  body, 
or  special,  as  to  the  hdrs  mate  {or  femcU)  of  his  body.  A  freehold 
not  of  inheritance  may  be  either  (i)  conventional,  as  an  estate 
for  life,  which  may  be  either  an  estate  for  one's  own  life  or 
for  the  life  of  another  {pur  amtre  tie)\  (2)  legal,  or  created  by 
operation  of  law,  as  tenancy  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue 
extinct  {i.e.  where  an  estate  is  given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body  by  his  present  wife,  and  the  wife  dies  without  issue, 
the  husband  becomes  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue 
extinct),  tenancy  by  curtesy  (see  Curtesy)^  tenancy  in  dower 
(sec  Dower).. 

Estates  not  of  freehold  or  less  than  freehold  are  subdivided 
Into  (i.)  estates  for  yean  (often  called  estates  for  a  term  of 
years,  the  instrument  creating  it  being  termed  a  least  or  demise, 
and  the  estate  itself  a  leasehold  interest)^  (ii.)  estates  at  will, 
that  is,  where  lands  or  tenements  are  let  by  one  man  to  another 
to  have  and  to  hold  at  the  will  of  the  lessor;  (iii.)  estates  at 
sufferance,  where  one  comes  into  possession  of  land  under  a 
lawful  title,  and  continues  in  possession  after  his  title  has 
determined. 

According  to  (2),  estates  are  either  in  possession  or  in  expect- 
ancy. Estates  in  expectancy  are  either  {a)  in  remainder,  which 
may  be  vested  or  contingent,  or  {h)  in  reversion  (see  Remainder, 
Reversion). 

According  to  (3),  esUtes  may  be  either  (i.)  in  severalty,  that 
is,  the  holding  of  an  estate  by  a  person  in  hb  own  right  only, 
without  any  other  person  being  joined  or  connected  with 
him  in  point  of  interest  therein;  (ii.)  estates  in  joint  tenancy 
(see  Joint);  (iii.)  coparcenary  {q.v.)\  and  (iv)  tenancy  in 
common,  where  two  or  more  hold  the  same  land,  by  several 
and  dbtinct  titles,  but  with  unity  of  possession.  (See  also  Real 
Property.) 

2.  In  constitutional  law  an  estate  is  an  order  or  class  having 
a  definite  share  as  such  in  the  body  politic,  and  participating 
either  directly  or  by  its  representatives  in  the  government. 
The  system  of  representation  by  estates  took  its  rise  in  western 
Europe  during  the  13th  century,  at  a  time  when  the  feudal 
system  was  being  broken  up  through  various  causes^  notably 
the  growing  wealth  and  power  of  the  towns.  In  the  fcud^ 
council  the  clergy  and  the  territorial  nobles  had  alone  had  a 
voice;  but  the  13th  century,  to  quote   Stubbs  {Consl.  Hisi.  ii. 


168,  ed.  1875),  "  turns  the  feudal  council  into  an  assembly  «l 
estates,  and  draws  the  constitution  of  the  third  estate  from  the 
ancient  local  machinery  which  it  concentrates."  This  is,  aflowing 
for  differenceS4>f  detail,  true  of  other  countries  as  well  as  England. 
To  the  two  estates  already  existing,  clergy  and  nobles,  is  added 
a  third,  that  of  the  commons  (burgesses  and  knights  of  the  shire) 
in  En^and,  that  of  the  roturiers  in  France  (known  as  the  tiers 
Hat).  This  division  into  three  estates  became  the  norm,  but  it 
was  not  univeisal,  nor  inevitable.'  Even  in  England  there  was 
a  tendency  to  create  other  estates,  the  king  for  instance  treating 
with  the  merchants  separately  for  grants  of  money  to  be  raised 
by  taxing  the  general  body  of  merchants  in  the  country;  and 
there  was  a  similar  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers.  But 
for  the  accident  of  their  sitting  and  voting  together,  the  burgesses 
and  knights  of  the  shire  would  also  have  formed  separate  estates. 
In  Aragon  the  cortes  contained  four  estates  {brazos  or  arms), 
the  clergy,  the  great  barons  {ricos  hombres),  the  minor  barons 
(knights  or  infanzones),  and  the  towns.  The  Swedish  diet  had 
also  four — clergy,  barons,  burghers  and  peasants. 

The  system  of  estates,  based  on  the  medieval  conception  of 
society  as  divided  into  definite  orders,  formed  the  basis  of 
whatever  constitutional  forms  survived  in  Europe  till  the  French 
Revolution.  In  England,  of  course,  it  had  eariy  become  ob- 
scured, the  House  of  Commons  representing  the  whole  nation 
outside  the  narrow  order  of  the  peers.  The  creation  of  an  estate 
of  lesser  nobles  or  landowners  had  been  prevented  by  the 
fusion  of  the  kni^ts  of  the  shire  with  the  burgesses;  the  spiritual 
estate  was  ruled  out  by  the  determination  of  the  deigy  to 
deliberate  and  tax  themselves  in  their  own  convocation,  leaving 
the  bishops,  as  spiritual  peers,  to  represent  their  interests  in 
parliament. 

The  phrase  "  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  "  stiH  survives, 
but  to  most  men  it  conveys  no  clear  meaning.  The  erroneous 
conception  early  arose — Hallam  says  it  was  current  among  the 
popular  lawyers  of  the  17th  century — that  the  "  three  estates  " 
were  king,  lords  and  commons,  as  representing  the  three  great 
divisions  of  legislative  authority.  Such  a  conception  might  be 
possible  in  Hungary,  where  the  crown  of  St  Stephen  symbolizes 
not  so  much  the  royal  power  as  the  co-ordination  of  the  powers 
of  all  the  organs  of  the  state,  including  the  king;  but  in  En^and 
the  king  represents  the  whole  nation  and  in  no  sense  a  separate 
interest  within  it,  which  b  the  essence  of  ah  estate.  The  phrase 
"  three  estates "  as  applied  to  the  English  constitution  at 
present  is,  in  fact,  misleading.  It  b  now  usually  understood  of 
the  lords  ^iritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  commons. 

The  conception  of  the  "  three  estates  of  the  realm  "  as  the 
great  divisions  of  legislative  authority  led  in  England  to  the 
coining  of  the  phrase  ^'  fourth  estate,"  to  indicate  some  power 
of  corre^>onding  magnitude  in  the  state  dbtinct  from  them. 
Fielding  thus  spoke  of  "the  mob,"  and  Hazlitt  of  Cobbctt; 
but  the  phrase  b  now  usually  applied  to  the  press,  a  usage 
originating  in  a  speech  by  Burke(CaLriyIe,H«r^KwriAt^,Lect.v.). 

In  the  constitutional  struggles  of  the  European  continent, 
from  the  Revolution  onward,  the  rival  theories  of  representation 
by  estates  and  of  popular  representation  have  played  a  great 
part.  The  crucial  moment  of  the  French  Revolution  was  when 
the  vote  according  to  "  order  "  was  rejected  and  the  estates 
of  the  clergy  and  noUes  were  merged  with  the  tiers  Hal,  the 
states-general  thus  becoming  the  National  Assembly.  Thb  was 
the  precedent  followed,  generally  q)ea]dng,  during  the  XQth 
century  in  the  other  countries  in  which  constitutional  govern- 

*  In  Scotland  the  three  estates  were  the  prdates,  the  tenaots-in* 
chief  and  the  burgeMes,  the  third  estate  joming  the  others  for  the 
first  time  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  In  14^8  com- 
missiooen  of  shires,  men  elected  by  the  minor  tenants-in-chief  ^  were 
ordered  to  appear  in  parliament;  the  ereater  tenants*in-chicf  then 
coalesced  with  the  prelates  and  the  tnree  estates  were  the  lorda. 
clerical  and  lay,  the  commissioners  of  shires  and  the  bargeaees 
From  1640  to  x66o  parUaroent  was  reornnixed,  the  prelates  beiar 
excluded,  but  at  the  Restoration  the  old  order  was  re-estabUsbeo. 
The  Soetti^  pariiament  was  accustomed  to  depute  much  of  its  work 
to  a  'rammittee,  composed  of  members  from  each  of  the  three  orders, 
and  the  committee  of  the  estates  was  very  prominent  during 
strugxle  between  Charies  I  and  his  peof^e. 
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neiit  %r«s  established.  In  most  of  them  the  medieval  estates 
lingefed  on  in  provincial  diets  {Landlage)^  and  the  famous 
Article  XIII.  of  the  Federal  Act  (BundesakU)  of  Vienna  decreed 
that  "  assemblies  of  estates  "  should  be  set  up,  wherever  not 
already  existing,  in  the  German  states.  The  efforts  of  Metternich 
and  the  sutesmen  of  his  school  were  directed,  not  so  much  to 
abolishing  the  constitutional  model,  as  to  establishing  it,  if  need 
were,  on  traditional  and  conservative  lines.  This  is  what  was 
meant  by  the  famous  reply  of  the  emperor  Francis  L  to  the 
Magyar  deputation:  "All  the  world  is  playing  the  fool  and 
demanding  fanciful  constitutions."  When  the  need  for  making 
constitutional  concessions  became  urgent,  the  attempt  was 
according^  made  to  base  them  on  the  system  of  estates.  But 
the  central  diet  convoked  in  1847  by  Frederick  William  IV.  to 
Berlin,  technically  a  concentration  of  provincial  estates,  quickly 
converted  itsdf  as  Metternich  had  pr<^hesied— into  a  national 
assembly;  and  precisely  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  first  Austrian  parliament  in  1848.  In  Hungary  the 
revolution  was  in  some  respects  more  conservative  in  character. 
The  March  Laws  of  1848  preserved  the  general  characUr  of  the 
House  of  Magnates,  comparable  to  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
but  converted  the  Lower  House  from  what  was  practically  repre- 
sentative of  the  estate  of  the  lesser  nobles  into  a  national  repre- 
sentative assembly.  Of  all  the  sovereign  states  of  Europe 
only  the  grand<diichies  of  Mecklenburg  still  (1909)  retain  the 
ancient  system  of  estates  untouched.  The  diet,  which  is  common 
to  the  two  duchies,  consists  of  the  RUterschaJt^  in  which  aU 
tenants  in  chivalry  (RiUergutsbesitut) ,  whether  noble  or  non- 
noble,  have  a  voice,  and  the  Landsckaft,  which  consists  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  towns.  The  former  is  taken  as  represent* 
ative  of  the  peasant  proprietors  and  copy-holders  (HtnUrsassen), 
the  latter  of  the  burghers. 

The  plural  form  Estates  or  States  (Fr.  Hals,  Ger.  SUinde) 
is  the  name  commonly  given  to  an  assembly  of  estates  (assembUe 
des  Hats.  Sidndeversammlung).  When  such  an  assembly  is  not 
merely  local  or  provincial  it  is  called  the  estates-general  or 
states-general  {itals  gtniraux)^  e.g.  in  France  the  assembly  of 
the  deputies  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  as  distinct  from 
the  provincial  estates  which  met  periodically  in  the  so-called 
pays  d'itals. 

For  further  details  about  the  estates  in  England  and  elsewhere  see 
W.  Stubbs,  CoHStitutioiuU  History,  vol.  ii.  (1896);  H.  Haltam,  The 
Middle  Ages  (1855);  F.  W.  Maitland.  Constitutional  History  of 
England  (1908);  A.  Luchaire,  Histoire  des  institutions  numarchtques 
do  to  France  (1883-1885):  G.  Waitz.  Deutsche  VerfassnngsgeschtchU 
(Kiel,  1865-1878);  and  A.  S.  Rait,  The  Scottish  Parliament  (1901). 
See  also  Rbpresbntatiom. 

ESTATE  AND  HOUSE  AGENTS.  A  person  exercising  the 
calling  of  a  house  agent  in  England  is  required,  under  a  poialty 
of  £20,  to  take  out  yearly  a  licence  upon  which  £2  is  charged 
as  a  duty  of  excise,  unless  he  is  licensed  as  an  auctioneer  or 
appraiser,  or  is  an  agent  employed  in  the  management  of  landed 
estates,  or  a  solicitor  or  conveyancer  who  has  taken  out  his 
annual  certificate  as  such.  In  this  connexion  a  person  is  deemed 
to  be  a  house  agent  if  he  advertises  for  sale  or  for  letting,  or  in 
any  way  negotiates  for  the  selling  or  letting  of  any  furnished 
house  or  part  of  any  furnished  house  (any  storey  or  flat  rated 
and  let  as  a  separate  tenement  being  for  Uiis  purpose  a  house); 
subject,  however,  to  the  qualification  that  no  one  is  to  be  deemed 
to  be  a  house  agent  by  reason  of  his  letting,  or  offering  to  let, 
or  in  any  way  negotiating  for  the  letting  of,  any  house  the  annual 
rent  or  value  of  which  does  not  exceed  £25. 

A  house  agent  who  is  merely  instructed  to  act  in  the  usual 

way  of  his  calling  has  no  authority  to  bind  his  employer  by  a 

contract.    His  business  is  to  endeavour  to  find  a  person  willing 

to  become  a  purchaser  or  tenant  and  then  to  communicate  his 

offer  to  the  owner.    Unless  express  authority  is  given  to  the 

agent  to  sell  or  let,  and  for  that  purpose  to  enter  into  a  binding 

contract,  the  principal  reserves  his  right  to  accept  or  refuse  the 

offer.    As  a  rule,  a  house  or  estate  agent  has  no  authority  to 

receive  payment  on  behalf  of  the  prindpal.    Where  he  h  em- 

*  These  dieu  are,  wherever  they  still  exist,  survivals  of  the  "parlia- 
nentf  "  of  separate  territorial  units. 


^yed  to  procure  a  tenant,  he  must  use  reasonable  diligence 
to  ascertain  that  the  person  to  whom  the  property  is  let  through 
his  agency  is  fit  to  be  a  tenant.  He  does  not,  however,  in  any 
way  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  rent.  A  house  agent  may 
not,  for  or  in  expectation  of  pajrment,  prepare  any  deed  relating 
to  the  sale  or  letting  of  real  or  personal  estate.  There  is,  however, 
no  similar  prohibition  as  to  agreements  not  under  seal,  and  it  b  a 
conunon  practice  for  house  agents  to  charge  for  the  preparation 
of  them. 

House  agents  are  usuaUy  remunerated  by  way  of  commission. 
The  scale  adopted  by  the  Institute  of  Estate  and  House  Agents 
embodies  the  rates  usually  charged.  In  the  absence  of  express 
provision  upon  the  subject  between  the  principal  and  the  agent, 
commission  is  payable  only  when  the  latter  has  found  a  purchaser 
or  tenant.  If,  however,  he  had  foimd  a  person  willing  to  buy 
or  take  property  upon  the  terms  upon  which  the  principal 
intimated  to  him  lus  willingness  to  sell  or  let  it,  the  principal 
will  be  liable  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  commission,  even  though 
in  faa  he  refuses  or  is  unable  to  sell  or  let  it.  Where  the  agent 
can  show  that  he  has  brought  about  a  sale  or  tenancy  he  will  be 
entitled  to  the  conunission  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  another 
agent  has  been  paid,  or  has  recovered  in  an  action,  commission 
in  respect  of  the  same  sale  or  tenancy.  The  agent's  authority 
may  be  revoked  at  any  time;  but,  where  he  has  already  per- 
formed the  service  for  which  he  was  employed,  the  principal 
cannot  defeat  his  right  to  be  paid  the  amount  of  the  commission 
by  subsequently  revoking  his  authority.  If  the  agent  is  unsuccess- 
ful in  finding  a  purchaser  or  tenant,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  have  any  right  to  remuneration  for  his  efforts  in 
the  matter. 

Most  auctioneers,  in  addition  to  holding  auctions,  carry  on 
the  business  of  house  and  estate  agency.  The  number  of  licences 
issued  to  house  agents  and  appraisers  in  England  for  the  year 
ended  31st  March  1899  was  4429,  and  for  the  year  ended  31st 
March  1909, 46x8.  The  number  of  licences  issued  to  auctioneers 
in  England  for  the  corresponding  periods,  was  6389  and  6543 
respectively, (H.  Ha.) 

ESTATE  DUTY.  For  purposes  of  the  national  revenue  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Finance  Act  1894  imposed  on  all 
property  passing  by  death  after  the  ist  <rf  August  1894  a  duty 
called  estate  duty,  in  lieu  of  certain  other  duties  previously 
payable.  The  objects  of  the  act  were — (i)  simplification  of  the 
death  duties  and  equalization  as  between  r^  and  personal 
property,  and  (2)  aggregation  of  all  the  property  passing  on  a 
death,  and  taxation  at  rates  graduated  according  to  the  value 
of  the  whole.  Before  the  act  a  duty  (probate  duty)  was  taken 
on  the  free  personal  property  of  deceased  persons  in  the  hands 
of  the  executor  or  administrator,  without  regard  to  the  sub- 
sequent distribution.  The  legacy  and  succession  duties  were 
levied  on  distribution  of  the  property  passing  on  the  death,  from 
the  persons  taking  any  property  under  the  will  or  intestacy  of 
the  deceased,  or  imder  settlement,  or  by  devolution  of  title  on 
his  death.  These  two  latter  duties  were  mutually  exclusive, 
and  together  covered  practically  all  property  passing  by  death. 
They  were  levied  at  rates  graduated  according  to  consanguinity. 
In  x888  an  attempt  was  made  to  equab'ze  the  rates  of  the  death 
duties  as  between  property  which  paid  the  probate  and  legacy 
duties,  and  property  which  paid  succession  duty  only.  But  the 
Finance  Act  1894  replaced  the  probate  duty  by  a  duty  extending 
to  all  property  real  or  personal  passing  on  or  by  reference  to  death, 
whether  by  disposition  of  the  deceased  or  not,  without  regard 
to  its  tenure  or  destination.  The  Finance  Acts  of  x  907  and  1 909- 
X910  increased  the  scale  of  duties  laid  down  in  1894. 

For  this  purpose  all  property  passing  on  a  death  is  aggregated 
to  form  one  estate,  on  the  capital  value  of  which  the  duty  is 
charged,  at  rates  graduated  from  x  to  15%  according  to  the 
aggregate  value.  Besides  the  property  of  which  the  deceased 
was  competent  to  dispose  at  his  death,  the  aggregated  estate 
includes  property  in  which  he  had  an  interest  ceasing  on  his 
death,  from  the  cesser  of  which  a  benefit  accrues*  or  which  was 
disposed  of  by  him  within  twelve  months  of  death,  or  at  any 
time,  with  reservation  of  an  interest  to  himself.    The  extent  to 
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which  property  is  deemtd  to  pass  on  the  cesser  of  a  limited 
interest  is  measured  by  the  proportion  of  the  income  to  viiich 
the  interest  extended,  without  regard  to  the  teniire  of  the 
deceased  or  his  successor.  Property  may  therefore  be  tnduded 
in  the  aggregate  esute  at  its  capital  value  owing  to  the  p^ng 
of  a  life  interest  only,  the  property  being  settled  so  that  the 
absolute  ownership  does  not  pass  at  all.  But  when  the  duty  has 
once  been  paid  on  property  passing  under  a  settlement,  the 
property  does  not  again  become  chargeable  until  it  passes  on  the 
death  of  a  person  who  is  or  has  been  competent  to  dispose  of  it. 
To  compensate  for  this  advantage,  when  property  passing  under 
a  settlement  made  after  the  act  pays  the  esute  duty,  a  further 
duty  of  a  %  (settlement  estate  duty)  is  taken,  except  where  the 
only  subsequent  life-interest  is  that  of  the  wife  or  husband  of 
the  deceased. 

The  rate  of  duty  being  fixed  according  to  the  ag^vgate 
capital  value  of  the  whole  esute,  the  charge  is  distributed 
according  to  the  different  modes  of  disposition  of  the  property 
comprised  in  the  estate.  The  duty  on  the  personalty  which 
passes  to  the  executor  as  such  is  paid  -by  him,  as  the  probate  duty 
was,  and  comes  out  of  the  general  esute.  For  the  other  property 
passing,  trustees,  or  any  person  to  whom  it  passes  for  a  beneficial 
interest  in  possession,  are  made  accounUble,  and  are  required 
to  bring  in  an  account  of  the  property  and  pay  the  duty.  The 
duty  is  a  first  charge  on  such  property,  and,  when  it  is  paid  by  a 
person  having  a  life-inurest  only,  he  may  charge  the  corpus  of 
the  property  with  it.  The  duty  on  real  property  included  in 
an  account  is  payable  by  eight  yearly  or  sixteen  half-yearly 
instalments,  becoming  due  twelve  months  after  the  death,  and 
bearing  interest  at  3  %  from  that  date.  On  other  property, 
except  in  a  few  special  cases,  the  duty  bears  interest  at  3  %  from 
the  date  of  the  death.  When  the  estate  duty  has  been  paid  no 
further  duty  is  chargeable  on  property  comprised  in  the  estate 
which  passes  to  lineal  relations  of  the  deceased.  But  on  property 
passing  to  collaterals  or  strangers  legacy  or  succession  duty, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  payable  by  the  devisees  or  successors,  at 
a  rate  (which  is  the  same  whichever  duty  be  payable)  fixed 
according  to  consanguinity* 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  oroviflions  of  the  act  of  1894  and 
subsequent  amending  acts,  and  ofthe  practical  working  of  the  duty, 
reference  is  made  to  Austtn-CartmelL  Finance  Acts  (1894-1907); 
Hanson,  Death  Dut$«t  (London,  1904);  Soward,  Handbook  to  tho 
Estate  Duty  (4th  ed.,  London,  1900);  and  to  the  reports  of  the 
commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  for  1 894-1 895  and  subsequent 
years. 

ESTCOURT,  RICHARD  (1668-1712),  English  actor,  began  by 
playing  comedy  parts  in  Dublin.  His  first  London  appearance 
was  in  1704  as  Dominick,  in  Dryden's  Spanish  Friar ^  and  he 
continued  to  Uke  important  paru  at  Drury  Lane,  being  the 
original  Pounce  in  Steele's  Tender  Husband  (i-jos),  Sei^geant  Kite 
in  Farquhar's  Recruiting  Officer,  and  Sir  Francis  Gripe  in  Mrs 
Centlivre's  Busybody.  He  was  an  excellent  mimic  and  a  great 
favourite  socially.  Eatcourt  wrote  a  comedy.  The  Pair  Example^ 
or  the  Modish  Citisen  (i703)>  and  Prunella  (1704),  an  interlude. 

ESTB»  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  former  reigning  hous^  of 
Italy.  It  is  in  all  probability  of  Lombard  origin,  and  descended, 
according  to  Muratori,  from  the  princes  who  governed  in  Tuscany 
in  Carolingian  times.  The  lordship  of  the  town  of  Este  was 
first  acquired  by  Alberto  Aazo  XL,  who  also  bore  the  title  iA 
marquis  of  Italy*  (d.  c.  X097);  he  married  Kunitza  or  Kune- 
gonda,  sister  of  Welf  or  Guelpb  m.,  duke  of  Carinthia.  Wclf 
died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  Welf  IV.,  son  of  Kunitza, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Otto  Ily  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  who 
obtained  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  in  1070.  Through  him  the  house 
of  Este  became  connected  with  the  princely  houses  of  Brunswick 
and  Hanover,  from  which  the  sovereigns  of  England  are  de- 
scended. The  Italian  titles  and  estates  were  inherited  by  Folco  I. 
(1060-1135),  son  of  Alberto  A2Z0  by  his  second  wife  Geisende, 
daughter  of  Herbert  L,  count  of  Mainc.^    The  house  of  F.ste 

*  Le.  MafffBve  of  the  Empire  {mofihio  Saneti  Imperil)  in  Italy. 
(See  MARQtisaa.) 

*  Another  ton  of  Aoo  and  C«nand«  becaow  «ount  ^  Mains  aa 
Hugh  HI.  (d.  1131). 


played  a  great  part  In  the  history  of  medieval'  and  ReBaiatanot 
Italy,  and  it  first  comes  to  the  front  in  the  wars  between  tbt 
Gudphs  and  GhibelKnes;  as  leaders  of  the  former  party  its 
princes  received  at  different  times  Ferraxu,  Modena,  Reggie 
and  other  fiefs  and  territories. 

Obiaao  I.,  son  of  Folco,  was  the  first  to  bear  the  title  of  marquto 
of  Este.  He  entered  into  the  Guelphic  league  against  the 
emperor  Frederick  I.,  and  was  comprehended  in  the  treaty  of 
Venice  of  11 77  by  which  municipal  podestds  (foreigner*  choaen 
as  heads  of  cities  to  administer  justice  impartially)  were  instituted. 
He  was  elected  podesti  of  PadtM  in  1x78,  and  in  1 184  he  was 
reconciled  with  Frederick,  wfio  created  him  marquis  of  Genoa 
and  Milan,  a  dignity  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  imperial  vicar. 
By  the  marriage  of  his  son  Axxo  to  the  heiress  of  the  MarcbeseBa 
family  (the  story  that  she  was  carried  off  to  prevent  her  marrying 
an  enemy  of  the  Este  is  a  pure  legend),  he  came  to  acquire  great 
influence  in  Ferrara,  although  he  was  opposed  by  the  bardfy 
less  powerful  house  of  Torelli. 

Obizzo  died  in  1 194  and  Azso  V.  having  predeceased  him, 
the  marquisate  devolved  on  his  grandson  Axxo  VI.  (ii70-i>x})s 
who  became  head  of  the  Guelph  party,  and  to  him  the  people 
of  Ferrara  sacrificed  their  liberty  by  making  him  their  first  lord 
(1208).  But  during  his  lifetime  dvil  war  raged  in  the  city, 
between  the  Este  and  the  Torelli,  each  party  being  driven  out 
again  and  again.  Axzo  (also  called  AxzoUno)  died  in  xaia  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ald<^randino  I.,  who  in  1^x3  conchided 
a  treaty  with  Salinguerra  Torelli,  the  bead  of  that  boose,  to 
divide  the  government  of  the  city  between  them.  On  his  d^th 
in  1 215  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Axaso  VII.  (t30s~X264>y 
surnamcd  Novello,  but  Salinguerra  Torelli  usurped  all  power 
in  Ferrara  and  expelled  Axzo  (i  222).  In  1 240  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
determined  on  another  war  against  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
but  deemed  it  whe  to  begin  by  crushing  the  chief  GhibeUine 
houses.  Thus  Azzo  found  himself  in  league  with  the  pope  and 
various  Guelph  cities  in  his  attempt  to  regain  Ferrara.  That 
town  underwent  a  four  months'  siege,  and  was  at  last  compelled 
to  surrender;  Salinguerra  was  sent  to  Venice  as  a  prboner, 
and  Axzo  ruled  in  Ferrara  once  more.  The  Ghibelline  party 
was  annihilated,  but  the  dty  enjoyed  peace  and  happiness 
within,  although  her  citizens  took  part  in  the  wars  raging  outside. 
The  Guelph  cause  triumphed,  Frederick  being  defeated  several 
times,  and  after  his  death  Azzo  helped  in  crushing  the  terriUe 
Eccelino  da  Romano  (q.p.)  who  upheld  the  imperial  cause,  at 
the  battle  of  Cassano  (1259).  He  died  ini  264  and  was  succeeded 
by  Obizzo  U.  (1240-1293)  his  grandson,  who  in  1288  received 
the  lordship  of  Modena,  and  that  of  Reggio  in  1289.  He  was 
a  capable  but  cruel  ruler,  and  while  professing  devotion  to  the 
Guelph  cause,  did  homage  to  the  German  king  Ruddph  I. 
when  he  descended  into  Italy. 

Obizzo  n.  died  b  1293  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Azao 
Vni.,  but  the  lattePs  brothers,  Aldobrandino  and  Francesco, 
who  were  to  have  shared  in  the  government,  were  expelled  and 
became  his  bitter  enemies.  The  misgovemment  of  ^^zo  led  to 
the  revolt  of  Reggio  and  Modena,  which  shook  off  his  yoke. 
Enemies  arose  on  all  sides,  and  he  spent  his  last  years  in  perpetual 
fighting.  He  died  in  1308,  and  having  no  legitimate  children, 
his  brothers,  his  natural  son  Fresco,  and  others  disputed  the 
succession.  A  papal  legate  was  appointed,  and  though  the  Eate 
returned  they  were  placed  under  pontifical  tutelage. 

The  history  of  the  house  now  becomes  involved  and  of  Ettle 
interest  until  we  come  to  Nicholas  III.  (138^x441),  who  exercised 
sway  over  Ferrara,  Modena,  Parma  and  Reggio,  waged  many 
wars,  was  made  general  of  the  army  of  the  Church,  and  in  his 
later  years  governor  of  Milan,  where  he  died,  not  without  sus^idoa 
of  poison.  To  him  succeeded  Lionello  (X407--X450),  a  wise  simI 
virtuous  ruler  and  a  patron  of  literature  and  art;  then  Boxso 
(1413-X471),  his  brother,  who  was  created  duke  of  Modena  and 
Reggio  by  the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  and  duke  of  Ferrara  by 
the  pope.  In  spite  of  the  wars  by  which  all  Italy  was  torxk, 
Ferrara  enjoyed  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  under  Bono; 
he  patronized  literature,  established  a  printing-press  at  Ferrarm* 
surtoonded  himself  with  learned  inen,.  and  his  court  was  dt 
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vopanllelcd  splendour.  He  abo  piotectad  indwtty  and  oom-* 
Bierce,  and  nUed  with  great  wisdom.  His  brother  Ercole  I. 
(1431-1505),  who  succeeded  him  in  1471,  was  less  fo^unatc, 
and  had  to  engage  in  a'  war  with  Venice,  owing  to  a  dispute  about 
the  salt  monopdy,  with  the  result  thai  by  the  peace  q(  1484  he 
was  forced  to  cede  the  district  of  Polesine  to  the  republic.  But 
the  last  years  of  his  lifie  were  peaceful  and  prosperous,  so  that 
afterwards  men  looked  back  to  the  days  of  Ercole  I.  as  to  a 
golden  age;  his  capital  was  noted  both  for  its  luxury  and  as  the 
resort  of  men  eminent  in  literature  and  art.  Boiardo  the  poet 
was  hb  minister,  and  Ariosto  obtained  his  patronage. 

Ercole's  daughter  Beatrice  d'Este  (1475-1497),  duchess  of 
Milan,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  princesses 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  was  bethrotbed  at  the  age  of  five  to 
Lodovico  Sforza  (known  as  U  Mora),  duke  of  Bari,  regent  and 
afterwards  duke  of  Milan,  and  was  married  to  him  in  January 
X491.  She  had  been  carefully  educated,  and  availed  herself 
of  her  position  as  mistress  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  courts  of 
Italy  to  surround  herself  with  learned  men,  poets  and  artists, 
such  as  Niccold  da  Corzeggio,  Benuirdo  Castiglione,  Bramante,' 
Leonardo  da  Vind  and  many  others.  In  1492  she  visited 
Venice  as  ambassador  for  her  husband  in  his  political  schemes, 
which  consisted  diiefly  in  a  desire  to  be  recognized  as  duke  of 
Milan.  On  the  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Sforza,  Lodovico's 
usurpation  was  legalized,  and  after  the  battle  of  Fomovo  (x495) 
both  he  and  his  wife  took  part  in  the  peace  congress  of  VercelU 
between  Chades  VIII.  of  France  and  the  Italian  princes,  at  which 
Beatrice  showed  great  political  ability.  But  her  brilliant  career 
was  cut  short  by  death  through  childbirth,  on  the  3rd  of  January 
1497.  She  belongs  to  the  best  class  of  Renaissance  women,  and- 
was  one  of  the  culture  influences  of  the  age;  to  her  patronage 
and  good  taste  are  due  to  a  great  extent  the  splendour  of  the 
CasteUo  of  Milan,  of  the  Certosa  of  Payia  and  of  many  other 
^mous  buildings  in  Lombardy. 

Her  sister  Isabella  d'Este  ^1474-1 539)>  marchioness  of  Mantua, 
was  carefully  educated  both  m  letters  and  in  the  arts  like  Beatrice, 
and  was  married  when  barely  sixteen  to  Francesco  Gonzaga, 
marquis  of  Mantua  (1490).  She  show^  great  diplomatic  and 
political  skill,  e^>edally  in  her  negotiations  with  Cesare  Borgia 
\q.v.),  who  had  dispossessed  Guidobaldo  da  Montcfeltro,  duke 
of  Urbino,  the  husband  of  her  sister-in-law  and  intimate  friend 
Elisabetta  Gonzaga  (1502).  She  received  the  deposed  duke 
and  duchess,  as  well  as  other  princes  in  the  same  condition, 
at  her  court  of  Mantua,  which  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in 
Italy,  and  like  her  sister  she  gathered  together  many  eminent 
men  of  letters  and  artists,  Raphael,  Andrea  Mantegna  and 
Giulio  Romano  being  among  those  whom  she  employed.  Both 
she  and  her  husband  were  gfcatly  influenced  by  Baldassare 
Castiglione  (1478-1529).  author  of  //  Coriigianc,  and  it  was  at 
his  suggestion  that  Giulio  Romano  was  simimoned  to  Mantua 
to  enlarge  the  CasteUo  and  other  buildings.  Isabella  was  "  un- 
doubtedly, among  all  the  princesses  of  the  i5tband  i6th  centuries, 
the  one  who  most  strikingly  and  perfectly  personified  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Renaissance  "  (Eugene  MOntz);  but  her  character 
was  less  attractive  than  that  of  her  sister,  and  in  her  love  of 
collecting  works  of  art  she  showed  a  somewhat  grasping  nature, 
being  ever  anxious  to  cut  down  the  prices  of  the  artists  who 
worked  for  her. 

To  Ercole  I.  succeeded  his  son  Alphonso  I.  (1486-1534),  the 
husband  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  (q.v.),  daughter  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
During  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  the  Italian 
wars,  but  by  his  diplomatic  skill  and  his  military  ability  he  was 
for  many  years  almost  always  successful.  He  was  gifted  with 
great  mechanical  skill,  and  his  artillery  was  of  world-wide 
reputation.  Gn  the  formation  of  the  league  of  Cambrai  against 
Venice  in  1508,  he  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  command  of 
tbe  papal  troops  by  Julius  II.;  but  after  the  Venetians  had 
sustained  a  number  of  reverses  they  made  peace  with  the  pope 
and  joined  him  against  the  French.  Alphonso  was  invited  to 
co-operate  in  the  new  combination,  and  on  his  refusal  war  was 
declared  against  him;  but  although  he  began  by  losing  Modena 
!Rnd  Reggio,  he  subsequently  inflicted  several  deleafts  on  the 


papal  troops.  He  iougbt  on  tbe  aide  of  tbe  French  at  the  battle 
of  Ravenna  (151;^,  from  which,  although  victorious,  they 
derived  no  advantage.  Soon  afterwards  they  retired  from  Italy, 
and  Alphonso,  finding  himself  abandoned,  tried  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  pope,  through  the  mediation  of  Fabrizio  Colonna. 
He  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  and  received  absolution,  but 
on  discovering  that  Julius  meant  to  detain  him  a  prisoner,  he 
escaped  in  disguise,  and  the  pope's  death  in  1513  gave  him  a 
brief  recite.  But  Leo  X.  proved  equally  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  the  house  of  Este,  when  he  too  was  cut  off  by  death.  Alphonso 
availed  himself  of  the  troubles  of  the  papacy  during  the  reign 
of  the  equally  hostile  Clement  VII.  to  recapture  Reggio  (1523) 
and  Modena  (1527),  and  was  confirmed  in  his  possession  of  them 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  spite  of  Clement's  opposition. 

He  died  in  1534,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ercole  II. 
(1508-1559),  who  married  Renie,  daughter  of  Louis  XU,  of 
France,  a  princess  of  Protestant  proclivities  and  a  friend  of  Calvin. 
On  joining  the  league  of  France  and  the  papacy  against  Spain, 
Ercole  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  French  army  in 
Italy.  The  war  was  prosecuted,  however,  with  little  vigour, 
and  peace  was  made  with  Spain  in  1558.  The  duke  and  his 
brother.  Cardinal  Ippolito  the  Younger,  were  patrons  of  literature 
and  art,  and  the  latter  built  the  magnificent  Villa  d*  Este  at 
Tivoli.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alphonso  II.  (1533-1597),  re- 
membered  for  his  patronage  of  Tasso,  whom  be  afterwards 
imprisoned.  He  reorganized  the  army,  enriched  the  public 
library,  encouraged  agriculture,  but  was  extravagant  and 
dissipated.  With  him  the  main  branch  of  the  family  came  to  an 
end,  and  although  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  the  duchy  to  his 
cousin  Cesare  (1533-1628),  Pope  Clement  VHL,  renewing  the 
Church's  hostility  to  the  bouse  of  Este,  declared  that  prince 
to  be  of  illegitimate  birth  (a  doubtful  contention),  and  by  a 
treaty  with  Lucrezia,  Alphonso's  sister,  Ferrara  was  made  over 
to  the  Holy  See.  Cesare  held  Modena  and  Reggio,  but  with  him 
the  Estensl  cease  to  play  an  important  part  in  Italian  politics. 
For  two  centuries  this  dynasty  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  in  Italy,  and  its  court  was  perhaps  the  most  splendid 
in  Europe,  both  as  regards  pomp  and  luxury  and  on  account  of 
the  eminent  artists,  poets  and  scholars  which  it  attracted. 

The  subsequent  heads  of  the  family  were:  Alphonso  lU., 
who  retired  to  a  monastery  in  1629  and  died  in  1644;  Francis  L 
(16 10-1658),  who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Italy  in 
1647;  Alphonso  IV.  (1634-166  2),  the  father  of  Mary  Beatrice, 
the  queen  of  James  II.  of  England,  who  fought  in  the  French 
army  during  the  Spanish  War,  and  founded  the  picture  gallery 
of  Modena;  Francis  IL  (1660-1694),  who  originated  th<;  Este 
library,  also  at  Modena,  and  founded  the  university;  Rinal(k> 
(i  655-1 737),  through  whose  marriage  with  Charlotte  Felidtas 
of  Brunswick-LQneburg  the  long-separated  branches  of  the 
house  of  Este  were  reunited;  Francis  III.  (1698-1780),  who 
married  the  daughter  of  the  regent  Philip  of  Orleans.  Francis 
IIL  wished  to  remain  neutral  during  the  war  between  Spain  and 
Austria  (1740),  but  the  imperialists  having  occupied  and  de- 
vastated  his  duchy,  he  took  the  Spanish  side  and  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Italy.  He  was  re-established 
in  his  possessions  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-U-ChapeUe  (1748),  and 
on  being  reconciled  with  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  he  received 
from  her  the  title  of  governor  of  Lombardy  in  1754.  With  his 
son  Ercole  UL  Rinaldo  (1727-1803),  who  at  the  peace  of  Caiqpo* 
formio  lost  his  duchy,  the  male  l^e  of  the  Estensi  came  to  an 
end.  His  only  daughter,  Marie  Beatrice  (d.  1829),  was  married 
to  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  third  son  of  the  emperor  Francis  L 
Ferdinand  was  created  duke  of  Breisgau  in  1803,  and  at  his 
death  in  1806  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  IV.  (g.v.), 
to  whom  the  duchy  of  Modena  was  given  at  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
in  1814.  He  died  in  1846  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  V.  {q.v.)t 
who  lost  his  possessions  by  the  events  of  1859.  With  his  death 
in  1875  the  title  and  estates  passed  to  the  archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  throne.  Hie  children 
of  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Dumnore,  by 
her  marriage  with  Augustus  Frederick,  duke  of  Sussex,  sixth 
son  of  George  III.  of  Great  Britain,  assumed  the  old  name  of 
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d'  Este,  and  claimed  recognition  as  members  of  the  royal  family; 

but  as  the  marriage  was  in  violation  of  the  royal  marriages 

act  of  1773,  it  was  declared  invalid,  and  their  claims  were  set 

aside. 

BiBLiOGiiAPBY. — G.  Antonelli.  Saggio  di  una  bibliografia  storica 
fermrese  (Ferrara,  1851);  L.  A.  Muratori,  Delie  antickttd  gstensi  ed 
italiane  (3  vob.,  1717,  &c.),  the  chief  and  most  reliable  authority  on 
the  subject,  containing  a  quantity  of  documents;  A.  Frizri,  Memorie 
per  la  storia  di  Ferrara  (2nd  ed.,  Ferrara,  1847) ;  A.  Solerti.  Ferrara 
e  la  corte  estense  nella  seamda  metd  del  sec.  X  VI.  (Citti  di  Castello, 
1900);  C.  Antolini,  //  dominto  estense  in  Ferrara  (Ferrara,  1896^, 
which  deals  with  the  siege  of  1240  and  other  special  points;  E.  C 
Gardner,  Princes  and  Poets  of  Ferrara  (London,  1904),  a  bulky 
volume  dealing  only  with  the  Renaissance  period,  full  ot  interesting 
and  un^ublbhed  matter,  especially  about  the  literary  and  artistic 
associations  of  the  house,  but  not  well  put  together  (contains  good 
bibliography) ;  G.  Bcrtoni,  La  Biblioleca  estense  e  la  coUura  ferranse 
ai  tempi  dd  duca  Ercole  I.  (Turin,  1903),  useful  for  the  literary 
aspect  of  the  subject;  P.  Lttta,  Le  CeMm  FamiMe  italiane.  vol.  iii. 
(Milan,  1831),  still  a  valuable  work;  E.  Noycs,  The  Story  of  Ferrara 
(London,  1904);  Julia  Ortwright's  Isabella  d'  Este  (London,  1903), 
and  Beatriu  df  Este  (18^},  pleasantly  written  but  amateunsh 
volumes  based  on  A.  Luzio's  Mantova  e  Urbino  (Turin,  18^3);  A. 
Luzio  and  R.  Renter,  "  Delle  relazioni  di  Isabella  d'  Este  Conzaga 
con  Lodovico  e  Beatrice  Sforza  "  (Milan,  1890,  Archivio  Stonco 
LombardOt  xvii.).  (L.  V.*) 

BSTB  (anc  A  teste,  q.v.),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Venetia, 
Italy,  in  the  province  <A  Padua,  20  m.  S.S.W.  of  it  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1901)  8671  (town);  10,779  (commune).  It  lies  49  ft.  above  sea- 
level  below  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Euganean  Hills.  The 
external  walls  of  the  castle  still  rise  above  the  town  on  the  N., 
but  the  interior  is  now  Occupied  by  the  cattle-maricet.  A  frig- 
ment  of  the  once  enormous  Palazzo  Mocenigo,  of  the  i6th  century, 
is  now  occupied  by  the  important  archaeological  musctmi  (see 
Ateste).  The  cathedral  was  erected  in  1690-1720,  on  the  site 
of  an  older  building  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1688.  S. 
Martino  is  a  church  in  the  Lombard  Romanesque  style.  The 
archives  in  the  Palazzo  Comunale  are  important. 

After  the  Roman  period  the  history  of  Este  is  a  blank  until 
the  Lombard  period,- in  whidi  it  was  dependent  on  Monseh'ce. 
In  the  loth  century  the  family  of  Este  (see  above)  established 
itself  in  the  castle  above  the  town.  At  the  end  of  the  13th  century 
Padua,  which  had  already  captured  Este  more  than  once,  became 
definitely  mistress  of  it.  When  the  Carrara  family  succumbed 
in  1405,  Este  voluntarily  surrendered  to  Venice  and  was  allowed 
its  independence,  under  a  podesti;  and  thenceforth  it  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Venetia.  

BSTAbAHBZ  CAUffiRdir,  SBRAPfN  (1799-1867),  a  Spanish 
author,  best  known  by  the  pseudonym  of  *'  El  Sditario,"  was 
bom  at  M&laga  on  the  27th  of  December  1799.  His  first  literary 
effort  was  Ei  Lisldn  verde,  a  poem  signed  *'  Safinio  "  and  written  to 
celebrate  the  revolution  of  1820.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
settled  for  some  time  at  Madrid,  where  be  puUished  a  volume 
of  verses  in  1831  under  the  assumed  name  of  "  El  Solitario." 
He  obtained  an  exaggerated  reputation  as  an  Arabic  scholar,  and 
played  a  minor  part  in  the  political  movements  of  his  time.  He 
died  at  Madrid  on  the  sth  of  February  1867.  His  most  interesting 
work,  Escenas  andaluzas  (1847),  is  in  a  curiouly  affected  style, 
the  vocabulary  being  partly  archaic  and  partly  provincial;  but, 
despite  its  eccentric  mannerisms,  it  is  a  vivid  record  of  picturesque 
scenes  and  local  customs.  Est^nez  Calder6n  is  abo  the  author^ 
of  an  unfiniahed  history,  De  la  conquista  y  pirdida  de  Portugal 
(1883),  issued  posthumously  under  the  editorship  of  his  nephew, 
Antonio  C&novas  del  Castillo. 

B8TBLLA,  a  town  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Navarre, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ega,  ism.  W.S.W.  of  Pamplona. 
Pop.  (1906)  5736.  Estella,  whkh  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman 
town  of  uncertain  name,  contains  several  monasteries  and 
churches,  a  medieval  dtadd,  and  a  college  which  was  formerly 
a  university.  Its  principal  industries  are  the  manufactxire  of 
wodlcn  and  linen  fabrics  and  brandy-making;  and  it  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  fruit,  wine  and  cattle.  EateOa  commands 
several  defiles  on  the  roads  from  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  on  that 
account  occupies  a  position  of  considerable  strategic  importance. 
It  Was  long  the  headquaiten  of  Don  Carlos,  who  was  prodatmed 
king  hetp  in  1833.    In  187^  it  was  the  chief  stronghold  of  ibe 


Carlists,  and  in  1874,  when  driven  from  other  places,  thqr 
succeeded  in  retiring  to  Estella.  On  the  i6th  of  FelNruary  1876 
the  Carlists  in  the  town  surrendered  unconditionally.  Fot  an 
account  of  the  Cariist  rising  see  Spain:  History. 

ESTBRHAzT  op  GAIAHTHA,  a  noble  Magyar  family.  It* 
origin  has  been  traced,  not  without  some  uncertainty,  to  Salamon 
of  Estoras,  whose  sons  P£ter  and  WyH  divided  their  patrimony 
in  1238.  P6ter  founded  the  family  of  Zerh&zy,  and  Illy€s  that 
of  Ulyeshizy,  i^ch  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  in  1838. 
The  first  member  of  the  family  to  emerge  definitely  into  hisloiy 
was  Ferencs  Zerh&zy  (x 563-1 594),  vice  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Pressburg,  who  took  the  name  of  Esterhizy  when  he 
was  created  Preikerr  of  Galintha,  an  estate  acquired  by  the 
family  in  1421.  His^dest  son,  D&nid  (d.  1654),  founded  the 
house  of  Czesznek,  the  third,  PM  (d.  1641),  the  hne  of  Z61yona 
(Altsohl),  and  the  fourth,  Mikl6s,  that  branch  of  the  famfly 
which  occupies  the  most  considerate  {dace  in  Hungarian 
history,  that  of  Frakn6  or  Forchtenstein. 

Thb  Mikl6s  [Nicholas]  EsnxBkn  of  GaUntba  (x  $82-1645) 
was  bora  at  Gakatha  on  the  8th  of  April  1582.  Hb  parents 
were  Protestants,  and  he  himsdf ,  at  first,  f<^owed  the  Protestant 
persuasion;  but  he  subsequently  went  over  to  Catholidsm 
and,  along  with  Cardinal  P6zm6ny,  his  most  serious  rival  at 
court,  became  a  pillar  of  Cathofidsm,  both  religionsly  and 
politically,  and  a  worthy  opponent  of  the  two  great  Protestant 
champbns  of  the  period,  Gabriel  Bethlen  and  George  I.IUk6czyr, 
In  161 X  be  married  Orsolyi,  the  widow  of  the  wealthy  Ferencs 
Mfigocsy,  thus  coming  into  possession  of  her  gigantic  estates, 
and  in  1622  he  acquired  Frakn6.  Matthias  II.  made  him  a 
baron  (16x3),  count  of  Beregh  (x6x7),  and  lord-Ueutenant  of  the 
county  of  Z6Iyom  and  magister  cwriae  regiae  (16x8).  At  the 
coronation  of  Ferdinand  IL,  when  heoffidated  as  grand-standard- 
bearer,  he  received  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  fresh 
donations.  At  the  diet  of  S(^rott,  1625,  he  was  elected  palatine 
of  Hungary.  As  a  diplomatist  he  powerfully  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  peace  of  Nikolsburg  (X622)  and  the  peace  ef 
Linz  (1645)  (see  Hunoaxy:  History),  ifis  political  ideal  was 
the  consolidation  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty  as  a  means  towards 
freeing  Hungary  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  He  himsdf,  on  one 
occasion  (1623),  defeated  the  Turks  on  the  banks  of  theNyitm; 
but  anything  like  sustained  opontions  against  them  was  thm 
impossible.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  his 
day.  He  died  at  Nagy-Hefl&n  on  the  xith  ot  Septeo^>er  1645, 
leaving  five  sons. 

See  Worksef  Nicholas  Esterid^.mithaihAomphybyFertiKZ  Toldi 
(Hung.)  (Peat,  rSsa) ;  Nicholas  Count  EsterhdMy,  Pala^mefHvmtuy 
(a  biography.  Hung.)  (Pest,  1863-1870). 

His  third  son  PAl  [Paul]  (1635-1713),  prince  palatine,  founded 
the  princdy  branch  of  the  family  of  Esterh&zy.  He  was  bom 
at  Kis  Marton  (Eisenstadt)  on  the  7th  of  September  1635.  In 
1663  he  fought,  along  with  Mi)d6s  Zrinyi,  against  the  Turks, 
and  distinguished  himself  under  Montecuculi.  In  1667  he  was 
appointed  conunander-in-chicf  in  south  Hungary,  where  he 
defeated  the  malcontents  at  Leutschau  and  Gy5rk.  In  x6Sx  he 
was  elected  palatine.  In  1683  he  partidpated  in  the  deliverance 
of  Vienna  from  the  Turks,  and  entered  Buda  in  x686  at  the  head 
of  2o,coo  men.  Thoroughly  reactionary,  and  absolutdy  de- 
voted to  the  Habsburgs,  he  contributed  more  than  any  one  else 
to  the  curtailing  of  the  privileges  of  the  Magyar  gentry  in  X687, 
when  he  was  created  a  prince  of  the  Empire,  with  (in  17x2) 
succession  to  the  first-bom  of  his  house.  His  "  aulic  tendencies  ** 
made  him  so  unpopular  that  his  offer  of  mediation  between  the 
Rik6czy  insurgents  and  the  government  was  rejected  by  the 
Hungarian  diet,  and  the  negotiations,  which  led  to  the  peace  of 
Szatm&r  (see  Hitncary:  History) ,  were  entrusted  to  J&nos 
P&llf y.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  March  1 7 13.  He  loved  the  arts 
and  sciences,  wrote  several  rdigious  works,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  compilers  of  the  Trophacum  Domus  Indytae  EstoratiaMoe.,^ 

See  Lajos  Mer^nyi,  Prince  Paul  Esterhdxy  (Hung.)  (Budapest. 
1895)- 

Prince  PAl  Antal,  grandson  of  the  prince  palatine  Pil,  was  m 
distinguished  soldier,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  fidd^narshal  in 
1758.    On  his  death  in  1762  he  was  succeeded  by  his  bfotber* 
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Prince  Mikl6s  J6zsEr  [Nicholas  Joseph]  (1714-1790),  also  a 
brilliant  soldier,  is  perhaps  best  remembered  as  a  patron  of  the 
fine  arts.  For  his  services  in  command  of  an  infantry  brigade 
at  Kolin  (1757)  he  was  specially  mentioned  by  Count  Daun,  and 
became  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  ord^  of  Maria  Theresa. 
In  1 762  he  was  appointed  captain  of  Maria  Theresa's  Hungarian 
bodyguard,  in  1764  Pelduugttteist4r,  and  in  1768  field,  marshal. 
His  other  honours  included  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  grade  of 
commander  in  the  ordex  of  Maria  Theresa.  Joseph  IL  conferred 
the  princely  title,  which  had  previously  been  limited  to  the  eldest- 
born  of  the  house,  on  aU  his  descendants,  male  and  female. 
Esterh&zy  died  in  Vienna  on  the  28th  of  September  1790.  He 
rebuilt  in  the  Renaissance  style  SchlossEsterh&zy,  the  splendour 
of  which  won  for  it  the  name  ol  the  Hungarian  Versailles.  Haydn 
was  for  thirty  years  conductor  of  hU  private  orchestra  and 
general  musical  director,  and  many  of  his  compositions  were 
written  for  the  private  theatre  and  the  concerts  of  this  prince. 

His  grandson,  Prince  Mikl6s  [Nicholas]  (1765-1833)  was 
bomon  the  zath  of  December  1765.  He  began  life  as  an  officer 
in  the  guards,  subsequently  nuiking  the  grand  tour,  which  first 
awakened  his  deep  interest  in  art.  He  quitted  the  arn^  for 
diplomacy  after  reaching  the  rank  of  Fddui^fnektert  and  was 
employed  as  extraordinary  ambassador,  on  special  orrarions^ 
when  he  disj^yed  a  magnificence  ejUraordinary  even  for  the 
Esterh&zjrs.  He  made  at  Vienna  an  important  collection  of 
paintings  and  engravings,  which  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Hungarian  Academy  at  Budapest  in  1865.  At  his  summer 
palace  of  Ris  Marton  (Eiscnstadt)  he  erected  a  nx»nument  to 
Haydn.  His  immense  expenditure  on  building  and  the  arts 
involved  the  family  in  financial  difficultiesfor  two  generations. 
When  the  French  invaded  Austria  in  1797,  he  raised  a  regiment 
of  zooo  men  at  his  own  expense.  In  1809,  when  Napobon 
invited  the  Magyars  to  elea  a  new  king  to  replace  the  Habsburgs, 
overtures  were  made  to  Prince  Nicholas,  who  refused  the  honour 
and,  further,  raised  a  raiment  of  volunteers  in  defence  of  Austrian 
interests.    He  died  at  Como  on  the  a4th  of  November  1833. 

His  son,  Prince  PXl  Antal  [Paul  Anthony]  (1786-1866), 
enteied  the  diplomatic  service.  In  x8o6  he  was  secretary 
of  the  embassy  in  London,  and  in  1807  worked  with  Prince 
Mettemkh  in  the  same  capacity  in  Paris.  In  1810  he  was 
accredited  to  the  court  of  Dresden,  where  be  tried  in  vain  lo 
detach  Saxony  from  Napoleon,  and  in  18x4  be  accompanied 
his  father  on  a  secret  mission  to  Rom^.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  aU  the  diplomatic  negotiations  consequent  upon  the  wars 
of  1813-1815,  especially  at  the  congress  of  Ch&tillon,  and  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace  was,  at  the  expiess  desire  of  the  prince 
regent,  sent  as  ambassador  to  London.  In  1824  he  represented 
Austria  aa  ambassador  extraordinaxy  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X,  and  was  the  premier  Austrian  commissionfr  at  the 
London  conferences  of  x83<^-i836.  In  1849  he  quilted  dipkunacy 
for  politks  and  attached  himself  to  '*the  fiee^fHriitcqdea  party." 
He  was  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  first  responsihie  Hun- 
garian ministry  (r848),  but  resigned  his  post  in  September 
bcauae  he  could  see  no  way  of  reconciling  the  court  with  the 
nation.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  qpent  in  comparative 
poverty  and  Isolation,  as  even  the  Esterh&xy-Forchtenstein 
estatea  were  unequal  to  the  burden  of  supporting  hb  fabulous 
extravagance  and  had  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  curators. 

The  cadet  branch  of  the  house  of  Frakn6,  the  members  of  which 
bear  the  title  of  count,  was  divided  into  three  lines  by  the  sons 
of  Ferencs  Esterhizy  (164X-X683). 

The  eldest  of  these.  Count  Anxal  (x676-x73a),  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  against  R&k6csy  in  X703,  but  changed  sides 
in  1704  and  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Kuruccis  at  the 
engagements  of  Nagyszombat  (1704)  and  Veresk6  (1705).  In 
X706  he  defeated  the  imperialist  general  Guido  Stahremberg 
and  penetrated  to  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Still  more  successful 
were  his  operations  in  the  campaign  of  X708,  when  he  ravaged 
Styria,  twice  invaded  Austria,  and  again  threatened  Vienna, 
on  which  occasion  the  emperor  Joseph  narrowly  escaped  falling 
into  his  hands.  In  1709  he  was  routed  by  the  superior  forces 
of  General  Sigbert  Heister  at  Palota,  but  brought  off  the  ie> 


mainder  of  his  arms  very  skilfully.  In  1710  he  joined  R&k6c2y 
in  Poland  and  accompanied  him  to  France  and  Turkey.  He 
died  in  exile  at  Rodosto  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  His 
son  B&lint  J6zsef  [Valentine  Joseph),  by  Anna  Maria  Nigrclli, 
entered  the  French  army,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Hallewyll, 
or  French,  branch  of  the  family,  which  became  extinct  in  the 
male  line  In  1876  with  Cbunt  Ladislas. 

See  Count  Esterhdty's  Campaipt  Diary  (Hung.),  ed.  by  K.  Thaly 
(Pest.  1901). 

Count  BAuNT  Mnu.6s  (1740-1805),  son  of  B&Unt  Jdzsef, 
was  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of  theduc  de  Choiseul,  on  whoM 
dismissal,  in  1764,  he  resigned  the  command  of  the  French 
regiment  of  which  he  was  the  colonel.  It  was  Esterhizy  who 
conveyed  to  Marie  Antoinette  the  portrait  of  Louis  XVI.  on  the 
occasion  of  their  betrothal,  and  the  close  relations  he  maintained 
with  her  after  her  marriage  were  more  than  once  the  occasion 
of  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  never  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  be  was  the  grandson  of  a  rebel.  At  the 
French  court  he  stood  in  high  favour  with  the  comte  d'Artois. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  mar6chal  de  camp,  and  made 
inspector  of  troops  in  the  French  service  in  1780.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution,  he  was  stationed  at  Valenciennes, 
where  ha  contrived  for  a  time  to  keep  order,  and  facilitated  the 
escape  of  the  French  emigris  by  way  of  Namur;  but,  in  1790, 
he  hastened  back  to  Paris  to  assist  the  king.  At  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  the  comte  d'Artois  in  X791  he  quitted  Paris  for 
Coblenz,  accompanied  Artois  to  Vienna,  and  was  sent  to  the 
court  of  St  Petersburg  the  same  year  to  «ilist  the  sympathies  of 
Catherine  11.  for  the  Bourbons.  He  received  an  estate  from 
Catherine  IL,  and  although  the  gift  was  rescinded  by  Paul  I., 
another  was  eventually  granted  him.  He  died  at  Grodek  in 
Volhynia  on  the  a3rd  of  July  1805. 

See  Mimoiru,  ed.  by  E.  Daudet  (Fr.)  (Paris,  1905),  and  Lettm 
(Paris,  1906). 

Two  other  sons  of  Count  Ferencz  OJ-  1685),  Ferencz  and 
J6zsef,  founded  the  houses  of  Dotis  and  Csekl£sz  (LandschtiU) 
respectively.  Of  their  descendants.  Count  M6ucz  (X807-X890) 
of  Dotis,  Austrian  ambassador  in  Rome  until  1856,  became 
in  x86x  a  member  of  the  ministry  formed  by  Anton  Schmerling, 
and  in  1865  Joined  the  clerical  cabinet  of  Richard  Belcredi. 
His  bitter  hostility  to  Prussia  helped  to  force  the  government 
of  Vienna  into  the  war  of  x866.  His  official  career  dosed  in 
x866,  but  he  remained  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  derical  party. 

See  also  Count  T&noe  Etterh&zy,  Description  tff  the  Esterhdty 
Family  (Hung.,  Budapest,  1901).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BSTBRS.  in  organic  chemistry,  compounds  formed  by  tho 
condensation  of  an  akohol  and  an  add,  with  elimination  of  water; 
they  may  also  be  considered  as  derivatives  of  alcohols,  in  which 
the  hydroxylic  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  .an  add  radical, 
or  as  adds  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  carboxyl  group  has  been 
replaced  by  an  alkyl  or  aryl  group.  In  the  case  of  the  polybasic 
adds,  an  the  hydrogen  atoms  can  be  replaced  In  this  way,  and 
the  compounds  formed  are  known  as  "neutral  esters."  If, 
however,  some  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  add  remain  undisplaced, 
then  "  add  esters  "  result.  These  add  esters  retain  some  of  the 
characteristic  pn^terties  of  the  acids,  forming,  for  example, 
salts,  with  basic  oxides.  Esters  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
the  silver  salt  of  an  add  with  an  alkyl  iodide;  by  heating  the 
alcohols  or  alcoholates  with  an  add  chloride;  by  distilling  the 
anhydrous  sodium  salt  of  an  add  with  a  mixture  of  the  alcohol 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  add;  or  by  heating  for  some  hoars 
on  the  water  bath,  a  mixture  of  an  add  and  an  alcohol,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or  mlphuric  adds  (E«  Fischer 
and  A.  Speier,  Ber.^  1896,  38,  p.  3252). 

The  esters  of  the  aUphatIc  and  aromatic  adds  are  colouriess 
neutral  liquids,  which  are  gmerally  insoluble  in  water,  but 
readily  dissolve  In  alcohol  and  ethnr.  Many  possess  a  fragrant 
odour  and  are  prepared  In  large  quantities  for  use  as  artiikial 
fruit  essences.  They  hydrolyae  ruulily  when  boiled  with  solu- 
tions of  caustic  alkaUes  or  mineral  adds,  yidding  the  constituent 
add  and  alcohol.  ¥^en  heatedi  with  ammonia,  they  yidd  add 
amides  {q.v.).  They  form  unstable  addition  products  with 
sodium  ethybte  or  methylate.    With  the  Grigaaid  reagent,  tbcgr 
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toim  addition  compoundi  whidi  OD  the  additiiHi  of  nicr  yield 

tcrtisry  ilcobols,  eicept  in  the  cue  of  ethyl  formate,  when  i 
■ccondiiy  (Icohol  ii  obtained. 

yOMgBr  /OMgBr      R\     _ 

/OMiBr  XtMgBr      n' 


M.  Benhclal  and  L.  Pfan  de  Si  Gillei  (^m.  Chim.  Pkys.,  iMi  (j 
6s.  P-  3*S  n  ""i-)  ''»"'*  •tio""  in  the  tMC  o(  the  loooation  o(  etS] 
acetate  from  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetic  add,  a  point  of  equUibrium  i 
reached,  iieyond  which  the  reading  lyetcm  cannot  pau,  unlos  tb 
tyilem  be  diwurbed  in  uine  way  R  the  lemoval  ol  one  of  the  pre 
duct!  of  the  nactioa.  V.  Meyer  \Btr.,  1S94.  17.  p.  jio  Ft  Kq 
•howed  tbat  in  benienoid  oomppuadi  ortbo-iubititiwiita  eien 
great  hindering  effect  on  tin  ceteri&catiod  of  akohok  \r/  acidt  in  tl 
presence  of  hydnxhtoric  acid,  thii  tuDderioE  belpg  panicularl 
narVed  when  tvo  lubuitncnta  arc  preteni  in  tne  ort]»  position?  t 
the  carlxixyl  Rnnip.  Inmchacaae  tlieefterielKet  prepared  by  tli 
action  of  an  alkyl  halidc  on  the  tilvet  lalt  of  the  acid,  and  when  om 
nrepired,  can  only  be  hydrolyMd  wiih  I  "~     ' 


H'COiCtHh  boU>  ai  »'  C  and 
lI  pfTparation  of  rum,    Ethyi  acetate  (acetic  ether 

H^  bJl.  ■(  7S*  C    l»amyliK.vilcraie,  C.H,.CX>,C,H 

at  106'  C  and  has  an  odour  of  apf^ea.    Ethyl  butynt 

C,H,CO,<:,Hhb™l.>tiJi°C..iidhManodourofr' '"     "" 

falB  (g.KJ  and  wain  (^.d.)  are  Iheoleri  of  Ui     ' 


Chli-CO£tHk  I 


a  fall 


ir  of  pincapple- 

—  — -  — _»  hiEher  ratty  adi 

ii  the  higher  fatly  addt,  when  diUitit 
I,  are  dcconpcieed,  and  yield  an  olefii 

, .jc  mineral  addi  ate  abo  known  ai  1 

by  the  ofdiiury  tnethodi  as  eiven  above.    The  1 

a  rule  insoluble  in  water  and  diilil  unchanged ;  l 

the  acid  eateri  arr  geoenlly  uluble  in  water,  a  r 

foini  idlti  with  bam    EtIW  iyinpu  ttdlJuili  i 

C.H.'HSO,.  ii  obiaiaed  by  the  action  of  concent 

onateoboL    TheoUeriti — " ' ■■ 

beriumialt.andtbt-lt  . 
kted  aiaaunl  o(  wilphunc  si 
atrongly  add  reaction;  iti  aqneout  lolution  de 
ing  and  00  heating  it  fomu  diethyl  mlphate 
DimMyf  iiiff>laK.lCHi)SOi,  it  a  cokMiihw  H 
ISy'.ieS'C.wilhaiitlaldeeDinDaiitlon.  It  its 
■[Hit  (F.  UlhnaiM).  Great  care  ibould  be  tab 
and  diethyl  lulphatea.  ai  the  mpitalofy  ocgani 

vapoun.  leading  to  teverr  '-  -* 

CHTONOi.  Ii  a  colooilen 
pared  by  the  action  of  nitr 

might  be  pnidiiced  in  aecondairy  1 — . ,.. 

would  cauve  CKplcHive  decompoertron  el  the  ethy  -a 

ammonia  it  ykirk  etbylamine  nitrate,  and  when  leducH  with  iri 
■nd  hydrochloric  add  it  formi  hydroiylaailne  (;.i>.)  (W.  C.  Looen) 
£l*^iaiJrta,CiHi_ONp.  a  a  liquid  which  h--'-"  ■"•'"  ■  •■■ ■•■ 


impoHd  by  the  ai 


Iwhichboiliai 
_.._  OB  ethyl  akot 


:d  by  diililli.i 
t'.pirit.T?'^'^."'"'- 


fr  the  name 

,C,HiiONO,boil>^i96"C. 


of.w«t^irit.o( 
(£.  Knacveoagei,  eir. .  isin.  13.  p.  3094).  It'liaUo  liicd  in  medicine 
BSTHra.  The  Bixrt  of  Eilbr.  in  the  Bible,  rtUtts  how  1 
Jewish  maiden,  Either,  cousin  aad  foster-dau^tn  of  Mrjrdecai 
was  made  his  queen  by  the  Pertiaii  iting  Ahutitrui  (Xems 
after  he  had  divorced  Vuhti^  next,  how  Esther  and  Mordcca 
Inulrated  Haman'a  endeavour  to  ealirpate  the  Jews;  ho» 
Haman,  the  grand-viiier,  fell,  aitd  Monlecal  succeeded  him 
bow  Eatfaer  obtained  the  Iuiie's  permlaioti  lot  the  Jews  ti 
destroy  all  who  might  Mtark  thtm  on  the  day  which  Hamii 
had  appointed  by  tot  lot  their  destruction;  and  lastly,  how  tb 
feast  of  Purim  (Lots  ?)  was  intituted  to  commemonte  their 
deliverance.  Frequent  inddeni 
CDurt-usages  (ciplanalions  uc  _ 
the  other  hand  iJm  KligioM  liies  of  the  Jewi  (occpi  iaatidf ), 


even  Jeniulem  *nd  the  temple,  ukd  the  name  of  iMd, 
studiously  ignoted.     Even  the  name  of  (jod  is  not  OBCI 

itiancd,  perhaps  from  a  dread  of  lu  profanation  during  the 

Saturnalia  of  Purim.  The  early  popularity  of  the  book  is  shown 
by  ibe  interpolated  passages  in  the  Sepluagint  and  the  Old 
Utin  versions. 

:  criticism  of  £itiler  began  In  Ibe  iBtb  ceuttuy.    Ai  tooa 

as  Ibe  questioning  spirit  arose,  the  itrangenesg  of  many  Mtte- 

meats  In  the  book  leaped  into  view.     A  inadenle  sdiolat  of  our 

day  can  find  no  hlstoncal  nucleus,  and  calls  it  a  sort  of  historical 

romance.*    The  very  first  verses  in  the  book  startle  the  reada 

by  their  eiaggeralians,  c.j.  a  banquet  lasting  iSo  days,  "  11} 

provincts."  Farther  on.  the  unprobtbUities  of  the  [dol  are 

noticeable.    Either,  on  her  elevation,  keeps  her  Jewish  oiigiD 

(ii.  id;  cf.  vii.  3  tl.},  although  she  has  been  taken  frota 

the  house  of  bet  uncle,  who  is  known  to  be  a  Jew  (iii,  4;  cf.  vL 

,).  and  has  remained  in  constant  inlercoune  with  him  (ii.  11. 

>,  10,  11;  cl.  iv.  4-17).    We  are  further  tdd  that  the  grand- 

tier  was  an  Agiglle  or  Amaleltite  (iii.  1,  ftc);  would  the 

ibilily  of  Persia  have  tolerated  this  }    Or  did  Haman  too  kcefl 

s  Don.Persisn  orlgia  secret?  Also  that    htordecai  offered  a 

gross  affront  to  Haman,  for  which  no  sUgbter  punishment  would 

satisfy  Hamas  than  ibe  deslrutllDn  ol  the  whole  Jewish  lace 

(iii.  a-6).     CM  this  lavage  design  eleven  months'  notice  is  givea 


-.4);  a 


rr  the  di 


Esther,  the  provincial  Jews  art  allowed  to  button 
7;,ooo.and  those  in  the  catutal  Soo  of  Ihor  Peniaii  fellow- 
subjects  (bi.  6-t6). 

It  is  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  assembly  mentioned 
in  i.  ]  may  hie  that  referred  to  by  Hemdotua  (viL  S)  as  having 
preceded  the  expedition  against  Greece.  This  hypothesis,  bow- 
ever,  requires  us  to  suppose  that  Xen«  had  relumed  (loa 
Sardis  to  Suta  by  the  tenth  month  of  the  seventh  year  of  hb 
reign,  which  is  barely  credible.  Inthereckonlngof  iijprovincei 
(cf,  Dan.  <ri.  i;  i  Gsd.iii.  1)  satrapiei  and  sub-sat rapies  may  bt 
confounded.  It  Is  at  any  tate  correct  to  include  India  among  the 
provinces:  this  is  justified,  not  only  by  Herodotus  (iii.  94),  but 
by  the  inscriptions  of  Daiius  at  Perwpotit  and  Naksh-i-Rustam. 
Herodotus  again  (vii.  S)  confirms  the  custom  lelerredtoln  Esth. 
rl.  Tl.     But  what  authority  can  make  the  conduct  of  MonJecai 


■    To-day  the  hart 


isimi 


This,  (utrly,  is  what  a  real  Motdecai  would  hav« 
1  anal  Haman.  Even  the  capricious  Xcms  wouU 
■ermilicd  the  entire  destruction  ol  one  of  the  tacea 

ifficulties  of  another  kind   nmalti.     Hordecsi    i> 
IS  a  tellow-tapitve  of  Jeconiah  (;o7  B.c,),andgraad- 
viiier  in  Xeixes's  tweUth  year  (474  ■,c)l    This  is  parallel  to  the 


for  Either  ■ 
IIJ)?  Hoa 
Herod,  m.  8 


manl  in  Tobi 

:  queen  by  the  side  of  Amcsiris  (Herod,  vii.  14,  is. 
too,  can  a  Jewess  have  been  a  legal  queen  (wt» 

)  I    Then  take  the  supposed  Persian  proper  naniKB. 

"  may  no  deabt  stand,  but  very  lew  of  the  rcM 
(aee  NOkleke,  £«y.  Bit,  col.  r4a9).  As  to  the  style,  the  gtoml 
verdici  ii  that  it  pointi  to  a  late  date  (see  Driver,  iMlrai.*,  p.  484). 
Altogether,  critics  dedlne  to  dale  the  book  earlier  than  the  jnl 

So  far  we  have  only  been  carrying  on  iStb-centniy  critidsm. 
In  more  ncent  yeata,  however,  new  lines  of  inquiry  have  beea 
opened  up.  First  of  all  by  the  great  Semitic  scholar  Lagardc 
His  Iheiii  (seldom  defended  now)  was  that  Purim  correspoiida 
to  FQrdigan,  the  name  of  the  old  Persian  New  Year's  and  AH 
Souls'  festival  held  in  ipring,  on  which  the  Persians  were  want  la 
eichange  pieienti  (cl.  Eitb.  ur.  19).  In  iSsi  came  a  new 
eiplanaiion  of  Either  from  Zinmeni.  ,It  i)  true  that  in  its 
earlier  form  hii  theory  was  very  incomplete.  But  in  tnatke  to 
this  scholar  we  may  notice  that  from  the  first  he  looket)  for  ligftn 
to  Babylonia,  and  that  many  oiber  critics  now  take  up  the  t^att 
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pOBition.  Tliere  it'dso  another  new  point  whkli  has  to  be 
mentioned,  viz.  that,  jtidging  from  our  experience  dsewhere, 
the  Book  of  Esther  has  probably  passed  through  various  stages 
of  development.  Here,  then,  are  two  points  wfafch  call  for  in- 
vestigation, viz.  (i)  a  possible  mythological  dement  in  Esther, 
and  (3)  possible  stages  of  development  prior  to  that  represented 
by  the  Hebrew  text. 

As  to  the  first  point.  The  Second  Targum  j[on  Esth.  ii.  7) 
long  ago  declared  that  Esther  was  so  called  **  because  she  was 
like  the  pknet  Venus.''  Recent  scholars  have  expressed  the 
same  idea  more  critically.  Esther  is  a  modification  of  Ishtar, 
the  name  of  the  Babylonian  goddess  of  fertHity  and  of  the  planet 
Venus,  whose  myth  must  have  been  partially  known  to  the 
Israelites  even  in  pre-exiUc  times,'  and  ^er  the  fall  of  the  state 
must  have  acquired  a  stQI  stronger  hdd  on  Jewi^  exiles.  A 
general  knowledge  of  the  myth  of  Marduk  among  the  Israelites 
cannot  indeed  be  proved.  Singidarly  enough,  the  Babylonian 
colonists  in  the  dties  ci  Samaria  are  said  to  have  made  idols, 
not  oi  Marduk,  bnt  of  a  deity  called  Suceoth-benoth*  (2  Kings 
zvii.  30).  Nor  does  the  Second  Tar^m  help  us  here;  it  gives  a 
wild  explanation  of  Mordecai  as  **  pure  myrih."  Still  it  te  plain 
that  the  name  of  the  god  Marduk  (Merodach)  was  known  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  Cosmogony  in  Oen.  i.  is  considered  by  critics  to 
have  ultimatdy  arisen  out  of  the  myth  of  Marduk's  conflict  with 
the  dragon  (see  Cosmooont).  At  any  rate  the  name  Mordecai 
(the  vocalization  is  uncertain)  looks  very  mudi  like  Marduk, 
which,  with  terminations  added,  often  occurs  in  cuneiform 
documents  as  a  personal  name.*  Add  to  this,  that,  accorcMng  to 
Jensen,  Ishtar  in  mythology  was  the  cousin  of  Marduk,  just 
as  the  legend  represents  Esther  as  the  cousin  of  Mordecai.^ 
Thesame  sdiolar  also  accounts  for  Esther's  other  nameHadaasah 
(Esth.  ii.  7);  hadcsshaiu  in  Babylonin  means  "bride,"  which 
may  have  ^n  a  title  of  Ishtar. 

But  we  cannot  stop  short  here.  Unless  the  mythologica]  key 
can  also  explain  Hainan  and  Vashti,  it  is  of  no  Use.  Jensen, 
now  followed  by  Zimmcni,  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  Haman,  be 
tays,  h  a  corruption  of  Hamman  or  HummanorUman,  the  name 
of  the  chief  ddty  xA  the  Elamites,  in  whose  o^rftal  (^isa)  the 
scene  of  the  narrative  is  laid,  while  Vashti  is  Mashti  (or  Vashti), 
probably  the  name  o<  an  Ebaite  goddess. 

FoUowing  the  real  or  fancied  Ught  of  these  names,  Prof. 
Jensen  holds  that  the  Esther-legend  Is  based  on  a  mythological 
account  of  the  victory  of  the  Babylonian  deities  over  those  of 
Elam,  which  in  plain  prose  means  the  dellvtrance  of  andent 
Babylonia  from  its  Ebmite  oppceasors,  and  that  such  an  account 
was  closely  connected  with  the  Bal^looian  New  Year's  festival, 
called  ZaffDuk,  just  as  the  Esther-legend  Is  connected  with  the 
festival  of  Purimr. 

We  are  bounds  hoWever,  to  mention  some  critical  objections, 
(i)  The  Babylonian  festival  conesponding  to  Purim  was  not  the 
spring  festival  of  Zagmuk,  but  the  -summer  festival  of  lshtar» 
which  is  probably  the  Saotea  of  BcroSsus,  an  orgiastic  festival 
analogous  to  Putim.  (a)  According  to  Jensen's  theory,  Mordecai, 
and  not  Esther,  ooght  to  be  the  direct  canse  of  Hsman's  ruin. 
(3)  No  such  Babylonian  accoimt  as  Jensen  postulates  can  be 
indicated.  (4)  llie  identifications  <^  names  are  haziurdous. 
Fancy  a  descendant  of  Kish  called  Marduk,  and  an  " Agagiie  " 
called  Hamman  1  Elsewhere  Mordecai  (Ezra  ii.  2;  Ndi.  vii.  7) 
occurs  among  names  which  are  certainly  not  Persian  (Bigvai  is 
no  exception),  and  Haman  (Tobit  xiv.  10)  appears  as  a  nephew 
of  Achiachar,  which  is  not  a  Persian  name.  Esther,  moreover, 
ought  to  be  parallel  to  Judith;  fancy  likening  the  representative 
of  Israel  to  the  goddess  Ishtar  1 

Next,  as  to  the  prelinunaiy  literary  phases  of  Esther.  Such 
phases  are  probable,  considering  the  later  phases  represented  in 
the  Septuagint.  There  may  have  jonce  exiated  in  Hebrew  a 
story  of  the  deadly  feud  between  Mordecai  (if  that  be  the  original 

'  See  Zimmem,  DU  KeiUnsckrifUn  und  das  AlU  TestS*>,  p.  438. 

•  Ibid.  p.  396. 

*  Jokns,  Assyrian  Dmds^  iii.  198-199;  Amsr.  Jomn.  of  Sem,  Lm^ 

$ckipfitmitmdCka9Stp,ii^noU2^ 


name)  and  Haman,  with  dements  suggested  by  the  story  of  the 
battle  between  the  Supreme  God  and  the  dragon  (see  Cosmooony). 
As  the  legend  stands,  Mordecai  and  Esther  seem  to  be  in  each 
other's  way.  In  a  passage  (i.  5  in  LXX.)  only  found  in  the  Septuar 
gint,  but  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  original  Esther, 
rderence  is  made  to  a  dream  of  Mordecai  re^)ecting  two  great 
dragons,  i.e,  Mordecai  and  Haman  (x.  7).  This  seems  to  ctmfirm 
the  view  here  mentioned.  If  so,  however,  there  must  also  have 
been  an  Esther-legend)  which  was  afterwards  worked  up  with 
that  of  Mordecai.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  view  of  Erbt.  Wlnckler 
takes  a  diflferent  line.  Linguistic  facts  and  certain  pdnts  In  the 
contents  seem  to  him  <o  show  that  our  Esther  is  a  work  of  the 
age  of  the  Sdeuddae;  more  precisely  he  thinks  of  the  time 
of  the  revolt  of  Molon  under  Antlochus  in.  Of  course  there  was 
a  Book  <d  Esther  before  this,  and  even  in  its  redacted  form  our 
Esther  reflects  the  period  of  three  Persian  kings,  viz.  Cyrus, 
Cambyses  and  Darius.  Lastly,  Cheytie  {Bncy.  Bib.  **  Purim," 
{  7),  while  agredng  with  Winckler  that  the  book  is  based  on  an 
eariier  narrative,  hdds  that  that  earlier  text  differed  more  widdy 
from  the  present  in  its  geographical  and  histcHdcal  setting  than 
Winckler  seons  to  suppose.  The  proUem  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  Purim,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  received  a  final 
solution. 

BlBLiOGRAPBT^^Kuenen,  History  cf  Jsrad,  iii.  (1875),  148-153; 
Lagarde,  Pwrim  (1887):  Zimmera  in  Stade's  ZeUsckrift,  xl  (1891), 
'  KMltHSckrifUH    und   das  AUm  TesiamentOX  aRc 


pp.  157-169,  and  KtiltnsckrifttH  und  das  AlU  TesUunent^'\  485, 


nmcen,  31 
(1900) ; Ency, BiUito, artSdes "  Esther  " and"  Purim  "  (a composite 
article).  (T.  K,  cj 

AoornoNS  to  Book  or  Esther.  These  "additions"  were 
written  originally  in  Greek  and  subsequently  interpolated  In 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  Here  the  prindple 
of  interpolation  has  reached  its  maximum.  Of  270  verses,  107 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  text.  These  additions  are 
distributed  throughout  the  book  in  the  Greek,  but  in  the  Latin 
Bible  they  were  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  canonical  book  by 
Jerome — an  action  that  has  rendered  them  meaningless.  In  the 
Greek  the  additions  form  with  the  canonical  text  a  consecutive 
history.  They  were  made  probably  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  their  aim  was  to  supply  the  religious  dement  which  is  so 
completdy  lacking  in  the  canonical  work.  The  first,  which  g^ves 
the  dream  of  Mordecai  and  the  events  which  led  to  his  advance- 
ment at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  precedes  chap.  i.  of  the  canonical 
text^the  second  and  fifth,  which  follow  ill.  13  and  viii.  12, 
furnish  copies  of  the  letters  of  Artaxerxes  referred  to  in  these 
verses;  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  inserted  after  chap,  iv., 
consist  of  the  prayers  of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  with  an  account  of 
Esther's  approach  to  the  king.  The  last,  which  doses  the  book, 
tells  of  the  institution  of  the  feast  of  Purim.  The  Greek  text 
appears  in  two  widdy-^differing  recensions.  The  one  is  supported 
by  AB«,  and  the  other^-a^  revision  of  the  first — by  codices  19, 
93a,  zoSb.  The  latter  is  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Ludan.  Swete,  Old  Test,  in  Creek,  ii.  75s,  has  given  the  former, 
while  Lagarde  has  published  both  texts  with  critical  annotations 
in  his  LibrorumVeteris  TestanuntiCanonicorum,  i.  504-541  (1883), 
ajidScho]z\n}as  Kommentariiber das  Buck  Esther  {iSq2). 

For  an  account  of  the  Larin  and  Syriac  versions,  the  Targums,  and 
the  later  Rabbinic  literature  connected  with  thu  subject,  and  other 
questions  relating  to  these  additions,  see  Friuscbe,  ExegeL  Hand- 
Sucknden  Apok.  (l8si),  i.  67-108;  Scharer^*),  ilL  330-332 ;  Fuller  in 
Speaker^ s  Apocr.  i.  300-402;  Ryssd  in  Kautzsch's  Apok.  u.  Pseud. 


L  193-212;  Siegfried  in  Jewish  Encye.  v.  237  sqq.;  Swete,  Introd. 
to  the  Old  TesL  in  Greek,  257  -    -   -  -  - 

Apparatus  to  the  Book  of  Esther  "  in  O.T,  and  Semitic  Studies  its 


gaaffM  (April  1909),  p.  158. 
*  So  too  Zimmem,  m  Gunkd's 


Old  TesL  in  Greek,  257  seq.;  L.  B.  F^ton.  •'  A  Text-Critkal 
.^^    atus  to  the  Book  of  Esther"  in  O.T,  and  Semitic  Studies  » 
Memory  of  W.  R.  Harper  (Chicago,  1908).  .   (R.  H.  C.) 

ESTHONIA  (Ger.  Ehstland  and  Eslhland,  Esthonian  Ees^ 
maa  and  Meie-maa,  also  Viroma  and  Rakeama;  Lettish  Iggaun 
Senna)  f  a  Baltic  province  of  Russia,  stretching  along  the  south 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  having  I^e  Pdpus  and  Livonia 
on  the  S.  and  the  government  of  St  Petersburg  on  the  E.  An 
archipda^  of  islands,  of  which  Dagd  is  the  largest,  bdongs 
to  this  government  (Oesd  bdongs  to  Livonia).  The  area  is 
7818  sq.m.,  5013  sq.m.  of  this  being  iiisular.    The  surface  is  low, 
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S  the  . 

;  to  Keval,  with  branches  Irom  the  latter  d 
;c  Port  and  southward!  into  Livonia,  and  (re 
Taps  south  to  Yuryev  (Dotpal).  TTie  thief  seaports  arc  Rev. 
Baltic  Port,  Ktpssl,  Kuoda  and  Dagli.  Esthonia  is  divided  in 
four  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  arc  Reval  (pop.  in  i3; 
66,igi),  the  capital  of  the  province;  Hapul,  a  lively  waieiir 
place  (J138);  Weissenlldn  (ijog);  and  Wesenberg  (5561 
The  populilioD,  Hbicb  consists  chiefly  of  Ehstes  Cj6j,0SO 
igQ7),  Russuns  (18,000],  Germans  (16,000).  Swedes  (jBoo),  1 
■ome  Jews,  is  growing  fairly  fa  '  "  ' 
and  in  1897  413,747,  of  whom 

percent,  olthe'wholcbelonglolbe Lutheran  Church^    Edi 
ia,  for  Russia,  relatively  high. 

The  Esths,  Ehsis  or  Esthonians,  who  call  themselves  Tallopocg 
«nd  Maamees,  are  known  to  the  Rui  '  ->    .  >    ■      ^.    .  . 

Ofitsi,  to  the  Letts  as  Iggauni,  anc 
Tbey  belong  to  the  Fbnish  family,  and  conscqi 


and  76,ii 


Ural-Altaic 


Altogether 


365,959  in  Eithonia  (in  1S97),  S"B,S94  in  Livonia,  64.1 16  in  the 
govenimenL  ol  Si  Peleisburg.  is,45E  in  thai  oi  Pskov,  and  ii,Ss5 
Ib  other  parts  0:1  Russia.  Ai  a  lace  they  cihibit  manifest  evi- 
dences of  their  Uml-Altaic  or  Mongolic  descent  in  theii  short 
luture,  absence  of  beard,  oblique  eyes,  broad  face,  low  lorehead 
and  small  mouth.  In  addition  to  that  they  ate  an  under-iiicd, 
ill-thriven  people,  with  kmg  arms  and  thin,  short  legs.  They 
djng  tenaciously  to  their  Dative  language,  which  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Finnish,  and  divisible  into  two,  or  according  to  some 
auihoiities  bito  three,  prindpal  dialects— Dorpal  Esthonian  and 
Rtv^  Esthonian,  with  Pemau  Esthonian.  Reval  Esihoniui, 
which  preserves  more  carefully  the  fulilnRcctlanalforint  and  pays 
greater  attention  10  the  law!  of  euphony,  is  tecogniud  as  the 
litcnry  language.  Since  1E73  the  cultivilion  Of  Iheir  mother^ 
tongue  has  been  Kdulously  promoted  by  an  Esthonian  Literary 
Society  (Sati  Korjamaili  SdU).  which  publishei  Toimeluial,  or 
"  Instniclions  "  in  all  sorts  of  subjects.  They  have  a  dedded 
love  of  poelry,  and  eihibil  great  facility  in  improvising  verses 
and  poems  on  all  occasions,  and  they  sing  everywhere,  from 
morning  to  night.    Like  the  Finns  they  possess  rich  stores  of 
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>iiS>'  Theat,  which  bear  ID  unmistatable  fanOy 
those  of  the  great  Finnish  epic  of  the  Kaletaia^  were 
the  Kilevi  Potg,  and  edited  by  KreuUwald  (i8j;), 
Geiisan  by  Reintbal  (iSiT-iSsg)  and 
by  Ldwe  (1900).  Oiber  coUeciians  el 
'  have  bean  published  by  Neuta  <iS5s- 


,     .   Kreouwald 

<iS66)  and  Jannscn  (iSSS)  have  published  collections  of  legend* 
and  national  ttlca.  The  earliest  pubUcation  in  Estbooian  wat 
a  Lutheran  ottecbism  In  the  16th  century.  Ao  Eslbooian 
Iranslillionof  tfaeNewTesUoeat  waslirintedat  Reval  in  171;. 
BclwceoiSi  J  and  183a  there  appeared  at  Pcmaulwenly  volune* 
of  Biilra/t  iiir  touHra  Kaultiui  itr  ttUmiidie*  Spntk€,  by 
" ipUnter,  and  from  1S40  oowgrds  many  valuable  papers  oa 


Esthon 


e  Vtrlui 


ItliMrltH  isllmiiikH  GaiOsiiajt  »  Dartal.    F.  J.  Wiedemann, 
'ho  laboured  indefatigably  in  the  tegistMtiOB  and  praervatioB 
Esthonian  Language  tod  lore,  publisbcd 
SrlBbuiA  (1865;     iDd  ed,  by  Hntt, 
oj  there  appeared  at  Revaj  a  DaUith- 
by  FiooiDpua  and  Kann. 
It  appear  in  history  as  a  WBllIke  uad 


tisci-deuiicMcs 


their  pi racie*.  More  than  one  ol  the  Danish 
■tteoipl*  10  subdue  them.  Canute  VL  invaded  their  coonlry 
(1194-I196)  and  fOKCd  bapliim  upon  many  ol  them,  but  no 
sooner  did  his  wai-ship*  disappear  than  tbey  revetted  to  ibea 
former  heathenism.  In  1119  WakLcmar  II,  undertook  ■  noia 
iormidable  cruside  against  them,  in  the  course  ol  which  te 
founded  the  town  and  tpiscopal  see  of  RcvaL  By  hit  efion> 
the  northern  portion  ol  (he  race  were,  made  subtnbave  to  the 
Dani^  crown;  but,  though  conquered,  they  were  by  tto  mom 
subdued,  and  were  iocessontly  in  revolt,  until,  after  a  gteu 
rebellion  in  i]4],  Waldmiu  IV.  Atterdag  sold  for  ig.ooo  marki 
his  portion  of  EilhonU  In  1346,  to  the  oider  ol  Ibc  Knights  of 
theSword.  These  Germanctusadenbadalready.alteraqaartCT 
of  a  century'a  fighting,  in  1114  gained  pcstenion  of  the  rcgioia 
inhalHted  by  the  aouthem  poctioo  of  the  race,  that  is  those 
DOW  induded  in  Livonia.  From  that  time  for  neatly  ati  hundred 
years  or  more  the  Ealboniana  were  pnctlcally  reduced  to  ■ 
staleof  serfdom  10  the  German.Landowners.  fn  1511  the  nobles 
and  cities  ol  Eathonia  voluntarily  placed  thcmsetves  under  the 
protectioDOltbecMWIiof  Sweden;  but  alter  the  wars  of  Charles 
XII..  Estkonia  was  loraaliy  ceded  to  his  victorious  rival,  Prtsr 
the  Great,  byllMpeM:«alNysUul(i7ii).  Serfdom  was  abolis(«d 
in  1817  by  Tsu  AkxandeT  L:  but  the  tonditionof  the  peasant* 
was  w  IHlle  imptoved  (bat  they  rose  in  open  revolt  in  iSj^. 
Since  1878,  however,avasL  change  for  the  belter  has  been  effected 

el  their  recent  history  has  been  the  attempt  made  by  the  Russia d 
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family  of  tchoian  anti  ptinten. 

The  founder  of  the  race  was  Hemi  EsilENNE  (d.  1510).  the 
sdon  of  a  noble  family  of  Provence,  who  came  to  Paris  in  ijoi. 
and  soon  afietwaids  let  up  a  printing  eslablishmciit  at  the  top 
of  the  rue  Saint. Jean  de  Bcauvais,  on  the  hill  of  Saint-CeDevi«ve 
opposite  (he  law  scbod.    He  died  in  ijio,  ind,  his  three  Ktott 
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being  minors,  the  business  was  carried  on  by  his  loreman  Simon 
de  Colines,  who  in  1521  married  his  widow. 

Robert  Estienne  (1503-1559)  was  Henri's  second  son. 
Arter  his  father's  death  he  acted  as  assistant  to  his  stepfather, 
and  in  this  capacity  superintended  the  printing  of  a  Latin 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  x6mo  (1523).  Some  slight 
alterations  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  text  brought  upon 
him  the  censures  of  the  faculty  of  theology.  It  was  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  disputes  between  him  and  that  body.  It 
appears  that  he  had  intimate  relations  with  the  new  Evangelical 
preachers  almost  from  the  beginnihg  of  the  movement,  and  that 
soon  after  this  time  he  definitely  joined  the  Reformed  Church. 
Tn  1526  be  entered  into  possession  of  his  father's  printing  estab- 
lishment, and  adopted  as  his  device  the  celebrated  olive-tree 
(a  reminiscence  doubtless  of  his  grandmother's  family  of  Mont- 
olivet),  with  the  motto  from  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  (xi.  20), 
tfoH  altum  sapere,  sometimes  with  the  addition  sed  lime.  In 
1528  he  married  Perrette,  a  daughter  of  the  scholar  and  printer 
JoMC  Bade  (Jodocus  Badius),  and  in  the  same  year  he  pubUshed 
his  first  Latin  Bible,  an  edition  in  folio,  upon  which  he  had  been 
at  work  for  the  last  four  years.  In  1532  appe&red  his  Thesaurus 
linguae  Lalinae^  a  dictionary  of  Latin  words  and  phrases,  upon 
which  for  two  years  he  had  toiled  incessantly,  with  no  other 
assistance  than  that  of  Thierry  of  Beauvais.  A  second  edition, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  appeared  in  1536,  and  a  third, 
still  further  improved,  in  3  vols,  folio,  in  1543.  Though  the 
Tkaamrus  is  now  superseded,  its  merits  must  not  be  forgotten. 
It  was  vastly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  appeared 
iMrfore;  it  formed  the  basis  of  future  labours,  and  even  as  late 
as  1734  was  considered  worthy  of  being  re-edited.  In  1539 
Robert  was  appointed  king's  printer  for  Hebrew  and  Latin,  an 
office  to  which,  after  the  death  of  Conrad  Neobar  in  1540.  he 
united  that  of  king's  printer  for  Greek.  In  1 54 1  he  was  entrusted 
by  Francis  I.  with  the  task  of  procuring  from  Claude  Garamond, 
the  engraver  and  typc«founder,  three  sets  of  Greek  type  for  the 
royal  press.  The  middle  sise  were  the  first  ready,  and  with 
these  Robert  printed  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Ecclesiasticae 
Histofiae  of  Eusebius  and  others  (i  544).  The  smallest  size  were 
first  used  for  the  i6roo  edition  of  the  New  Testament  known 
as  the  O  mirificam  (1 546),  while  with  the  largest  size  wis  printed 
the  magnificent  folio  of  1550.  This  edition  involved  the  printer 
in  fresh  disputes  with  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  following  year  he  left  his  native  town  for  ever,  and 
took  refuge  at  Geneva,  where  he  published  in  1 55?  a  caustic  and 
effective  answer  to  his  persecutors  under  the  title  Ad  censuras 
iheohg&rum  Parisiensium^  quibus  Biblia  a  R.  Stephana,  Typo- 
grapka  Regia,  tx  usa  calumniase  natarunt,  eiusdem  R.'S,  responka. 
A  French  translation,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence 
of  its  style,  was  published  by  him  in  the  same  year  (printed  in 
R^nooard's  Annales  de  rimprimerte  des  Estienne).  At  Geneva 
Robert  proved  himself  an  ardent  partisan  of  Calvin,  several 
of  whose  works  he  published.  He  died  there  on  the  7th  of 
September  1559. 

It  {»  by  his  work  in  connexion  with  the  Bible,  and  especially  as 
an  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  that  he  is  on  the  whole  best  known. 
The  teNt  of  his  New  Testament  of  1^50.  either  in  its  original  form 
or  in. such  slightly  modified  form  as  it  assumed  in  the  Elzevir  text 
of  1^34,  remains  to  this  dav  the  traditional  text.  But  this  is  due 
rather  to  its  typographical  beauty  than  to  any  critical  merit.  The 
readings  of  the  fifteen  MSS.  which  Robert's  son  Henri  had  collated 
for  the  purpose  were  merely  introduced  into  the  margin.  The  text 
was  still  almost  exactly  that  of  Erasmus.  It  was,  however,  the  first 
edition  ever  published  with  a  critical  apparatus  of  any  sort.  Of  the 
whole  Bible  Robert  printed  eleven  editions— eight  in  Latin,  two  in 
Hebrew  and  one  in  French;  while  of  the  New  Testament  alone  he 
printed  twelve — five  in  Greek,  five  in  Latin  and  two  in  French.  In 
the  Greek  New  Testament  of  1551  (printed  at  Cenevajithe  present 
division  into  verses  was  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The  editiones 
principes  which  issued  from  Robert's  press  were  eight  in  number, 
viz.  Eusebius,  including  the  Praetaralto  evangelita  and  the  Demon- 
straiio  evangelica  as  well  as  the  Historia  ecdesiastica  already  men- 
tioned (1 544- 1 546).  Moschopulus  (1545),  Dimysius  of  Halicarnassm 
(February  1547).  Alexander  Trallianus  (January  1548).  Dio  Casiius 
(January  i$a8),  Justin  Martyr  (1551),  XipkUkus  (1551).  Appian 
(IS^I).  the  last  being  completed,  after  Robert's  departure  from 
Pans,  by  his  brother  Charles,  and  appearing  under  his  name.    These 


editions,  all  in  folio,  except  the  Hosckopulus,  which  it  In  4to,  are 
unrivalled  for  beauty.  Robert  abo  printed  numerous  editions  of 
Latin  classics,  of  which  perhaps  the  folio  Virgjil  of  1532  is  the  most 
noteworthy,  and  a  large  quantity  of  Latin  grammars  and  other 
educational  works,  many  olwhich  were  written  by  Maturin  Cordier. 
his  friend  and  co-worker  in  the  cause  of  humanism. 

Charles  Estienne  (1504  or  1 505-1 564),  the  third  son  of 
Henri,  was,  like  his  brother  Robert,  a  man  of  considerable 
learning.'  After  the  usual  humanistic  training  he  studied 
medidne,^  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Paris.  He  was  for  a 
time  tutor  to  Jean  Antoine  de  Balf,  the  future  poet.  In  1551, 
when  Robert  Estienne  left  Paris  for  Geneva,  Charles,  who  had 
remained  a  Catholic,  took  charge  of  his  printing  establishment, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  king's  printer.  In  1561  he 
became  bankrupt,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  a  debtors*  prison. 

His  principal  works  are  Praedinm  Rusticum  (1534).  a  collection 
of  tracts  which  he  had  compiled  from  ancient  wnters  on  various 
branches  of  agriculture,  and  which  continued  to  be  a  favourite  book 
down  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century;  Dietionarium  historicum  ac 
poiiicum  (1553),  the  first  French  encyclopaedia;  Thesaurus  Ciuroni- 
a>uu  (i557)f  and  De  disseUiane  partium  corporis  humani  tibri  Ires, 
with  weTf^lrawn  woodcuts  (1548).  He  also  published  a  translation 
of  an  Italian  comedy,  CH  ingannoH,  under  the  title  of  Le  Sacrifiea 
(1543:  republished  as  Les  Abuse*,  1549),  which  had  some  influence 
on  the  development  of  French  comedy:  and  Paradoxes  (1553),  an 
imitation  of  the  Paradassi  <A  Ortensio  LandL 

Henri  Estienne  (i  531-1598),  sometimes  called  Henri  II., 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert.  In  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Aulus  Gellius  (1585),  addressed  to  his  son  Paul,  he  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  his  father's  household,  in  which,  owing  to 
the  various  nationalities  of  those  who  were  employed  on  the 
press,  Latin  was  used  as  a  common  language.  Henri  thus  picked 
up  Latin  as  a  child,  but  by  his  own  request  be  was  allowed  to 
learn  Greek  as  a  serious  study  before  Latin.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  become  a  pupil  of  Pierre  Dan^,  at  that  time  the  first 
Greek  scholar  in  France.  Two  years  later  he  began  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  Jacques  Toussain,  one  of  the  royal  professors 
of  Greek,  and  in  the  same  year  (1545)  was  employed  by  his 
father  to  collate  a  MS.  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  In  1547 
he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  hunting  for  and 
collating  MSS.  and  in  intercourse  with  learned  men.  In  1550 
he  visited  England,  where  he  was  favourably  received  by  Edward 
VI.,  and  then  Flanders,  where  he  learnt  Spanish.  In  1551  he 
joined  his  father  at  Geneva,  which  henceforth  became  his  home. 
In  X  554  he  gave  to  the  world,  as  the  firstfruiu  of  his  researches, 
two  first  editions,  viz.  a  tract  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
and  the  so-called  "  Anacreon."  In  1556  he  discovered  at  Rome 
ten  new  books  (zi.-zx.)of  Diodonis  Siculus.  In  1557  he  issued 
from  the  press  which  in  the  previous  year  he  had  set  up  at 
Geneva  three  first  editions,  viz.  Atkenagoras,  Maximus  Tyrius, 
and  some  fragments  of  Greek  historians,  including  Appian's 
'Awi/3aXur4,  and  *l^pudi  and  an  edition  of  Aeschylus,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  the  Agamemnon  was  printed  in  entirety  and  as 
a  separate  play.  In  1559  he  printed  a  Latin  translation  from 
his  own  pen  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  an  edition  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  with  the  new  books.  His  father  dying  in  the  same  year, 
he  became  under  his  will  owner  of  his  press,  subject,  however, 
to  the  condition  of  keeping  it  at  Geneva.  In  1566  he  published 
his  best-known  French  work,  the  Apologie  pour  Hirodote,  or, 
as  he  himself  called  it,  UJnirodudian  au  Iraiti  de  la  conJornuU 
des  merveilles  anciennes  avec  les  modemes  ou  Troili  priparaiif  d 
VApohgie  pour  Hirodote.  SoQie  passages  being  considered 
objectionable  by  the  Geneva  consistory,  he  was  compelled  to 
cancel  the  pages  containing  them.  The  book  became  highly 
popular,  and  within  sixteen  years  twelve  editions  were  printed. 
In  1572  be  published  the  great  work  upon  which  be  bad  been 
labouring  for  many  years,  the  Thesaurus  Craecae  linguae, 
in  s  vols.  fol.  The  publication  in  1578  of  his  Deux  Dialogues 
du  nouveau  fran^is  iialianisi  brought  him  into  a  fresh  dispute 
with  the  consistory.  To  avoid  their  censure  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  resided  at  the  French  court  for  a  year.  On  his  return  to 
Geneva  he  was  summoned  before  the  consistory,  and,  proving 
contumadous,  was  imprisoned  for  a  week.  From  this  time  his 
life  became  more  and  more  of  a  nomad  one.    He  b  to  be  found 
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ESTON— ESTOPPEL 


>t  BudrMilddbcis,  Vicnm,  Pot,  tvcrywbetc  but  it  Gmcn. 
Ihtse  joumeyi  bring  underuken  partly  in  tbe  hope  of  ptocuring 
patroni  and  putchaun,  for  Lhc  Large  aumi  which  be  had  ipcnt 
omuchpublicaliontu  the  Tkaanrui  tad  ihc  Flale  ol  i  sjS  bid 
almosl  ruined  him.  HEi  pies  Uood  ncacly  at  a  tUnditiU.  A. 
(t«  editions  o(  claisi  '  .... 


e  (hawed 


Such  villi 


.e  lalei 


__.  ..  imished  by  C»»ai 

who  in  i5S6had  married  hit  daughter  Fkrence.  Hiilail 
were  matkftl  by  ever-ldcreaiing  infirmity  of  mind  api  i« 
In  1S9J  he  left  Geneva  tor  (he  last  lime.  After  vtsiiing  t. 
pcllier,  whrrc  Casaubon  was  now  prolessor.  he  suried  lor  I 

iheendofJinuaryiSBB. 

a.  ihotigh  printed  wi 


The  pfoduclioni 

y"'Mari7'all  111* 
potKm  had  b«' 


oi'hii  i>n».  Ih       ' 
(■ihcr'i  boDlo. 


pma.    The  moilirnpoiianl  havebcenalicadrnwiiluini  i 

Rpolalioa  u  a  Kholar  and  editor  hu  iacicaied  of  latr  ji»>  .Ji 
familiarity  wiih  the  Greek  languue  haa  alwayi  been  admitted  t 

Iu4  bRn  pataed  on  hit  PimioFtk.  in  whfeh  tit  ia  Hid  to  have  Intro 

derived^Cm"lmin  fcSs^uiba^ly.  Bui  a  late  edilor-.^niCTii 
ha«  BTiDWn  that,  though  Like  all  iha  other  editon  of  hia  day  be  iv 
nor  give  relerencea  to  hia  ajihoritics.  every  one  of  bii  nppoae* 

u  to  hia  ta«e  or  hb  |Ljd£inEnt.  it  «ec(na  that  he  warn  bcpth  cartju 
and  icrupiiloua.  and  that  be  only  revned  to  coniecture  whei 


J  »i,  tei  Prtmiics  mtit  I.  tkn  iti  PrtKrba  epipammalutt  (n 
tepnnrcd  and  very  ran), 
rinally,  Ihcce  rcniiint  the  Aptttpi  pDiir  HfnJvU.  hii  moM  fai 

^H  In  HeradoTui  nuy'be  panlWled  1^  eqiuLI^  ilrann  ani 
modem  tinea.  Vintu)l4  it  it  a  bliier  aatin  on  the  wnier'i 
apecially  oa  the  (toman  Chultb.  Put  <0|M  her  wiihoulaay  mn 
ilk  extreme  dnultorineH  maiiaa  it  diflicult  To  nod  nntiniiouily, 

d  MaillaiX  partly 

chief  merit ,     Thourh  it  bear  ...-.     .....•...'... 

of  all  Heari  Eniennea  Fn> 


notably  from  the  preachers  Menot  and  Milliard,  partly  fro 

writer^  own  multiTanout  nperWnct,  with  which  h  h  packed, 

^  —  <— -; — ' -he  mannen  and  fulmmi  of  (he 

,  tboidd  be  either  har 


■  of  Iheol 


I  Buppinn  and  tofial  preenion  Wileh  at 

publubfd  by  Limi  (ad.  RiMelhubK,  i  voIl.  i 

\tidiatt  which  appaorad  in  [^74.  ha*  been  aicrib 
c,  but  the  evideoce  both  LntemaL  and  cxtamaL  ia 
[  hu  L>clo£  the  idlhor  of  it-  Of  hii  Ljiin  writina 
jf  notice  ire  the  Dl  LariaUiili/ii/]ii  iiuAcila  (1^76 

/'K^AfCiuTO   (l]TT)   ind   the   NaallaiUiailia   (IJ7R).   ' 

wriltn  acainM  Ihe  Cicwoniliia.  and  (ha  A 

'immUlini^yUwia.  l87S)- 

~lilT™ni  Latin  vcnai,  inclu._    . 
Priwiipmm^  l^.^'c ' ""'  ■ 

-..-  , «)[«iKical  rnfacea  which  Hcdi 

t  of  picfiiiliiE  to  hia  edidona  will  be  fiHind  many 
phical  dctalt     Twtnly-Kvcn  letter,  rronl  Henri 


CnlTlheinlled.F.PaH».11p)hav._..    . 
r  of  Robert  >  hi  Heiminiarda  Ctrmfrndtntt 
..  J.  ._...  V.  , . .■-.  ,^  „^  pabUtf 

1.     Da    ntil    iittfianenni     (Amiierdain.     iSSj): 


M/amuMur  daai  4>  payt  it  (u(ik  /n 


Keria  (London,  T709);  A.  A.  Hinouan 

a  Euiaau  <iad  eiL  Parit.  xUaY.  t\- 

■e  by  A.  F.  Didol  in  the  ^«>.  Bu-t.  titi.:  Marl 
i.  67  H.  (1B89):  I.,  nfment,  Hian-  fijlJniH  rl  km 
■aril.  1»09).  Tkere  is  a  good  account  of  Hinri'i 
gitvt  Kn.  (or  Jantiary  i&io,  written  by  Bisheii 


BSTOK,  I 


uibao  district  in  (be  Cleveland  paiLiunDUaiy 
le  North  Ridiit«  of  Vorkshin,  England,  4  m-  S.E. 
of  MiddLesbntugh,  00  a  brioth  of  the  Nanh  EaaJetn  lailitay. 
Fop.  (i»oi}  ii,ipg.  Thii  is  one  of  Lb«  principaL  cinlics  Irom 
which  tbe  gnat  ironstone  dcpotilt  ol  the  Clavcland  HiLLi  arc 
worked,  and  ihet«  aie  eatentivc  bUM-furaacea,  inin-fotiiidriis 
and  alcam  aawiag-miUi  in  tlie  dijliicl.  ImmcdialeLy  W.  at 
Eaton  lias  the  urban  district  o[  Ormaby  (popL  Q4S1),  and  the 

Manon,  west  of  Onnesby,  wai  (he  birthplace  of  Captain  Cook 
(171I).  Numerous  early  earthworks  fiioge  the  hills  to  ibeiouth. 
O.  Fr-  tstopptr,  to  slop,  bar;  utaupt,  mocL 
tiaupt,  a  plug  ol  tow;  LaL  ttuppaif  a  rule  m  tbe  law  of  eWdcDce 
by  which  I  pirty  in  iiligition  ia  probiliited  from  aasentng  oa 
denying  something,  when  auch  aaaertion  or  dsiial  would  be 
IncDiuiileiit  with  his  own  previous  statemcnta  or  eondtict. 
Estoppel  is  said  to  iirtso  tn  three  wiya — (1)  by  record  or  judc- 
menl,  (i)  by  deed,  and  (]}  by  nailer  w  paii  or  (ooduO.-  (■) 


n  hii  Lwen  triad  ud  luiaL 
been  piopaimcad,  (be  }udgaeD(  is  concLusive- 
attempling  to  rcoew  the  LiUgatkn  by  a  new  acl 
eatoppad  by  tbe  judgment.  "  Every  Judgment  is  (vnduaivc 
proof  as  against  partia  and  privita,  of  latu  directly  in  iaaue  in 
the  case,  actually  decided  by  the  court,  and  appearing  frona  the 

5lcphcn'sDi((UB/Ua£tiway£nfe>i£<,An.4i.  (1)  It  is  ok  of 
the  priviLeges  of  detdt  aa  distinguished  from  umpLe  contracts 
ttiat  they  operate  by  way  of  estoppel.  "  A  man  shall  tlwaya 
be  estopped  by  hb  own  deed,  or  not  pemitted  to  aver  or  ^rove 
anylhing  in  conlndiction  to  what  he  has  once  so  solemnly  aixt 
deliberately  avowed"  (BLickilone,  2  Com.  195);  it-  where  a 
bond  ledled  (ha(  the  defendants  were  authorind  by  acts  of 
parifanenL  lo  borrow  money,  and  thai  under  such  authority  Ihe^ 
had  tx»rrowcd  money  from  a  certain  person,  tbey  were  estopped 
front  vetting  up  as  a  dcfertce  that  they  did  not  in  fact  so  borrowr 
money,  as  staled  by  their  dced^  (3)  Estoppel  by  conduct,  oi. 
at  It  Ls  stiLl  lometimes  called,  eitoi^  by  matter  in  paii,  is  the 
mosL  LmportanL  head.  The  rule  praclicaLLy  comet  to  this  tbal, 
when  a  penon  in  his  dealings  with  others  haa  acted  to  na  to 

he  may  not  in  any  proceeding  between  himself  and  them  deny 

^ving  notice  10  the  customera, 
taaviog  DO  knowledge  of  his  letliei 


tt,deny  thathe  is  a  partiker. 
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As  between  landlord  and  tenant  the  principle  dperates  to  prevent 

the  denial  by  the  tenant  of  the  landlord's  title.     So  if  a  person 

comes  upon  land  by  the  licence  of  the  person  ni  possession,  he 

cannot  deny  that  the  licenser  had  a  title  to  the  possession  atthe 

time  the  licence  was  given.    A^iin,  if  a  man  accepts  a  bill  of 

exchange  he  may  not  deny  the  signature  or  the  capacity  of  the 

drawer.    So  a  person  receiving  goods  as  baiUee  ^m  another 

cannot  deny  the  title  of  that  other  to  the  goods  at  the  time  they 

were  entrusted  to  him. 

Estoppel  of  whatever  kind  is  subject  to  one  ganeral  nde,  that 

it  cannot  override  the  law  of  the  land;  for  exam]^,  a  cofpora« 

Uon  would  not  be  estopped  as  to  acts  wUch  are  vUnt  tkes. 

See  L.  P.  Everest  and  E.  Strode,  TULawtfBsh^:  M.  Cabab^, 
Principles  ef  Esk>ppa, 

BTOVTKVliLB,  ttOILLAUMB  W  (1403-1483),  French 
ecclesiastic,  was  bbhop  of  Angers,  of  Digne,  -of  Porto  and  Santa 
Rufina,  of  Ostia  and  Velietri,  archUshop  of  Riouen,  prior  of  Saint 
Martin  des  Champsi  abbot  of  Mont  St  Michel,  of  St  Ouen  at 
Rouen,  and  of  Montebourg.  He  was  sent  to  France  as  legate  by 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  to  make  peace  between  Charles  VU.  and 
England  (145 1),  and  undertook,  es  officio,  the  revision  of  the 
trial  of  Jo!^  of  Arc;  be  afterwards  reformed  the  statutes  of  the 
university  of  Paris.  He  then  wait  to  preside  oveir  the  assembly 
of  clergy  which  met  at  Bourges  to  discuss  the  observation  d  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  (see  Basel,  Council  or),  faaaXfy  returning 
to  Rome,  where  he  passed  almost  all  the  rest  of  his  Ufe.  He  was 
a  great  builder,  Rouen,  Moot  St  Michel,  Pootoise  and  (3aillo& 
owing  many  noble  buildings  to  his  initiative. 

ESTOVERS  (from  the  O.  Fr.  osSovtr,  wsknakf,  a  verb  nsed  as 
a  substantive  in  the  sense  of  that  wfaicb  is  necessary;  the  word 
is  of  dispiited  origin;  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Lat.  store, 
to  stand,  or  sindve,  %o  desire),  a  term,  in  English  law,  for  the 
wood  which  a  tenant' for  life  or  years  may  take  from  the  land  he 
holds  for  repair  of  his  house,  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
the  hedges  and  fences,  and  for  firewood.  The  O.  Eng.  word  for 
estover  was  bote  or  bod  (literally  mraning  "  good,"  "  profit," 
the  same  word  as-  seen  in  "  better  ").  '  llie  various  kinds  of 
estovers  were  thus  known  «s  house-bote,  cart  or  plough-bote, 
hedge  or  hay^bote,  and  fire^bote  req)ectivdy.  These  rights 
may,  of  course,  be  restricted  by  ezi»css  covenants.  Copyholders 
have  similar  r^ts  over  the  luid  tliey  occupy  and  over  the  waste 
of  the  manor,  in  which  case  the  tights  are  known  as  "  Commons 
of  estovers."  (See  Commons.) 

ESTRADA,  LA,  a  town  of  north-western  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Pontevedra,  15  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Santiago  de  Cempostela.  Pop. 
(xQoo)  33,916.  La  Estrada  is  the  chief  town  of  a  densely-popu- 
lated mountainous  district;  its  industries  are  agriculture,  stock- 
breeding,  and  the  manuiscture  of  linen  and  wooUoi  doth. 
Timber  from  the  mountain  forests  is  conveyed  from  La  Estrada 
to  the  river  UUa,  4  m.  N.,  and  thence  floated  down  to  the  sea- 
ports on  Arose  Bay.  The  nearest  railway-station  is  Requeijo, 
7  m.  W.,  on  the  Pontevedra-Santiago  railway.  There  are 
mineial  qnings  at  La  Estrada  and  at  Caldas  de  Reyes.  11  m. 
W.S.W. 

ESTRADB.  a  French  ardutectural  term  for  a  nused  pUttCorm 
(see  Dais).  In  the  Levant  the  estrade  of  a  divan  is  called  Sopha 
(Bjondd),from  which  comes  our  "  sofa." 

BSTRAOBS.  OODBFEOI,  Comtx  o'  (1607-1686),  French 
diplomatist  and  marshal,  was  bom  at  Agen.  He  was  the  son  -of 
Francis  d'Estrades  (d.  i653),apartisan  of  Henry  IV.,and  brother 
of  Jean  d'Estrades,  bishop  jfi  Condom.  He  became  a  page  to 
Louis  XIII.,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Maurice  of  Holland,  In  1646  he  was  nanwd  ambasiudor  extra- 
ordinary to  Holland,  and  took  part  in  the  conferences  at  MOnster. 
Sent  in  x66i  to  England,  he  obtained  in  1662  the  restitution  of 
Dunkirk.  In  1667  be  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Breda  with  the 
king  of  Dennurk,  and  in  1678  the  treaty  qf  Nijmwegen,  which 
ended  the  war  with  Holland.  Independently  of  these  diplomatic 
missions,  he  took  part  in  the  prindpal  campaigns  of  Louis  XIV., 
In  Italy  (1648),  in  Catalonia  (1655),  in  Holland  (1673);  and  was 
created  marshal  of.  France  in  1675.  He  left  UUres,  mimoira 
4t  niiociatumt  m  jHffHH  ^ombatM^dwr  om  UoUtmie  itpuit  t66j 


fusgti^  en  i66S^  of  which  the  first  edition  in  1709  was  followed  by 
a'qine-volume  edition  (London  (the  Hague),  1743)' 

Of  the  sons  of  Godefroi  d'Estiiiuies,  Jean  Fiancols  d'Estrades 
was  ambassador  to  Venice  and^  Piedmont;  Louis,  marquis 
d'Estrades (dv  x7ii),sttcceededhisfatherasgDvemorof  Duakitk, 
and  was  the  father  of  GodefroiLouis,  oomted'Estrades4ieutenant- 
guienl,  who  was  killed  at  the  utgt  d  Belgrade,  17x7. 
'  See  Fdix  SakMnoa,  Frmtkreidu  Bomektmg*»  mh  iem  ScotUscken 
Attfstand  (1637-1640),  containing  an  excursus  on  the  falsification 
(Adatt  letters  01  the  comte  d'Estrades;  Philippe  Lauzun,  Le  Marshal 
d^Estrades  (Agen,  1896). 

BSIRBAT  (0.  Fr.  'estraiif  Lat  extracta\,  originally,  a  true  copy 
or'  duplicate  of  some  original  writing  or  record;  now  tised  only 
with  reference  to  the  eniforcement  of  a  forfdted  recognizance. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  practice  to  extract  and  certify  into  the 
exchequer  copies  of  entries  in  court  rolls  which  contained  pro- 
visions or  orders  ip  favour  of  the  treasury,  hence  the  estreating 
of  a  recognizance  was  the  taking  out  from  among  the  oth« 
records  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  filed  and  sending;  it  to  the 
exchequer  to  be  enforced,  or  sending  it  to  the  sheriff  to  be  levied 
by  him^  and  then  retiurned  by  the  dexk  of  the  peace  to  the  lords 
at  the  treasury.    (See  RecogMizance.) 

Etfre^BS,  OABRIELLE  D*  (x573'X599),  mistress  of  Henry  IV. 

of  Fiance,  was  the  daughtd*  erf  Antoine  d'Estries,  marquis  of 

Coeuvres,  and  Fransoise  Babou  de  la  Bourdaisiire.    Henry  IV., 

who  in  November  1590  stayed  at  the  castle  of  Coeuvres,  became 

violently  enamoured  of  her.    Her  father,  anxious  to  save  bis 

daughter  from  -so  perilous  an  entanglement, 'niarried  her' to 

I^d^olas  d'Amerval,  seigneur  de  Uancourt,  but  the  union  proved 

unhappy,  and  in  December  X599,  Cabiidle,  whose  affection  tot 

the  king  was  sincere,  became  his  mistress.    She  lived  with  him 

from  December  1592  onwards,  and  bore  hhoii  several  duldren, 

who  were  recognized  and  l^timized  by  him.    She  possessed 

the  king's  entire  confidence;  he  willingly  listened  to  htf  advice, 

and  created  her  mardnoness  <^  MonceSux,  duchess  of  Beaufort 

(1597)  and  fitampes  (1598),  a  peeress  of  France.    The  kmg 

even  pr<^>osed  to  inany  her  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  his 

suit  for  the  nullification  by  the  Holy  See  of  his  marriage  with 

Margaret  of  Valois;  but  before  the  question  was  settled  (^bridle 

died,<mtheiothof  Ai»ilx599.    Poison  was  of  course  suspected; 

but  her  death  was  really  caused  by  pueiperal  cqpivHlsiont 

(edamfsia). 

Set  AdntnDeadoaetxaifGairieiUffEstrieSt  Marquise  deliomeowt, 
Gfc  (Paris,  1889). 

BSTREIIADURA,  or  Exzremaoura,  an  ancient  territorial 
division  of  central  and  western  Portugal,  and  of  western  Spain; 
comprising  the  modem  districts  of  Leiria,  Santarem  and  Lisbon, 
in  Portugal,  and  the  modem  provinces  <^  Badajoz  and  C&cercs 
in  Spain.  Pop.  (1900)  3,095,8x8;  area,  33,055  sq.  m.  The 
name  of  Estrnnadura  appears  to  be  of  early  Romance  or  Late 
Latin  origin,  and  probably  was  applied  to  all  the  far  w^tem 
lands  (extrema  ora)  bordering  upon  the  bwer  Tagus,  as  fa^-  as  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  thus  equivalent  to  Land's  End,  or  Tinisthe. 
In  popular  speech  it  is  more  commonly  used  than  the  names  of 
the  modem  divisions  mentioned  above,  which  were  created  in 
the  X9th  century.  As,  however,  there  are  many  racial,  economic 
and  historic  differences  betweed  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Estre- 
madura,  the  two  provinces  are  separatdy  described  bdow. 

I.  Portuguese  Estremadura  is  boundixl  on  the  N.  by  Beira, 
E.  and  S.  by  Alemtejo,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Pop. 
(1900)  X,33x,4i8;  area,  6937  sq.  m.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
province,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  165  m.;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  E. 
to  W.,  is  73  m.  The  general  uniformity  of  the  coast-line  is  broken 
by  the  broad  and  deep  estuaries  of  the  Tagus  an^  the  Sado,  and 
by  the  four  conspicuous  promontories  of  Cape  CarvoeJro,  Cape 
da  Roca,  (^pe  Espichel  and  (^pe  de  Sines.  7?he  Tagus  is  the 
great,  navigable  waterway  of  Portuguese  Estremadura,  flowing 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  fed  by  many  minor  tributaries, 
notably  the  Zezere  on  the  right  and  the  Zatas  on  the  left.  It 
divides  the  country  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  wholly 
dissimilar  in  surface  and  chamcter.  South  of  the  Tagus  the  land 
is  almost  everywhere  bw,  flat  and  mcmotonous,  while  in  several 
places  it  is  readeced  unhealthy  by  undrained  marshes.    Tht 
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Sado,  which  issues  imo  Selubal  B^y,  is  the  oniy  importaot 
river  of  this  regioD.  North  of  the  Tagus,  and  parallel  with  its 
right  bank,  extends  the  mountain  chain  which  is  known  at  its 
northern  extremity  as  the  Serra  do  Aire  and,  where  it  terminates 
above  Cape  da  Roca,  as  the  Serra  da  Cintra.  This  ridge,  which 
is  buttreued  on  all  sides  by  lesser  groups  of  hills,  and  includes 
part  of  the  famoos  lines  of  Tones  Vedras  (q:9.),  exceeds  3200  ft. 
in  height,  and  constitutes  the  watershed  between  the  right-hand 
tributaries  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Liz,  Sizandro  and  other  small 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  On  its  seaward  side,  except 
for  the  line  of  sheer  and  lofty  cliffs  between  Cape  Carvoeiro  and 
Cape  da  Roca,  the  country  is  mostly  flat  and  sandy,  with  exten- 
sive heaths  and  pine  forests;  but  along  the  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  the  river  scenery,  with  its 
terraced  hills  of  vines,  olives  and  fruit  trees,  often  resembles 
that  of  the  Rhine  in  Germany.  The  natural  resources  of  Portu- 
guese Estremadura,  with  its  inhabitants,  industries,  commerce, 
communications,  &c,  are  described  under  Portugal;  for  on 
such  matters  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  this  central  and  most 
characteristic  province  which  does  not  apply  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  Separate  arUdes  are  also  devoted  to  Lisbon,  the 
capital,  and  Abrantes,  Cintra,  Leiria,  Mafra,  Santarem,  Setubal, 
Thomar,  Torres  Novas  and  Torres  Vedras,  the  other  chief  towns. 
The  women  of  Peniche,  a  small  fishing  village  on  the  promontory 
of  Cape  Carvoeiro,  have  long  been  celebrated  throughout  Portugal 
for  their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  laces. 

2.  Spanish  Estremadura  is  bounded  on  the.  N.  by  Leon  and 
Okl  Castile,  E.  by  New  Castile,  S.  by  Andalusia,  and  W.by  the 
Portuguese  province  of  Beira  and  Alemtejo,  which  separate 
it  from  Portuguese  Estremadura.  Pop.  (1900)  882,410;  area, 
16,1 18  sq.  m.  Spanish  Estremadura  consists  of  a  tableland 
separated  from  Leon  and  Old  Castile  by  the  lofty  Sierra  de 
Credos,  the  plateau  of  B^jar  and  the  Sierra  de  Gata,  which  form 
an  almost  continuous  barrier  along  the  northern  frontier,  with 
its  summits  ranging  from  6000  to  more  than  8500  ft.  in  altitude. 
On  the  south  the  comparatively  low  range  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
constitutes  the  frontier  of  Andalusia;  on  the  east  and  west  there 
is  a  still  more  gradual  transition  to  the  plateau  of  New  Castile 
and  the  central  plains  of  Portugai  The  taSleland  of  Spanish 
Estremadura  is  itself  bisected  from  east  to  west  by  a  line  of 
mountains,  the  Sierras  of  San  Pedro,  Montanchez  and  Guadalupe 
(4000-6000  ft.),  which  separate>its  northern  hatf,  drained  by 
the  river  Tagus,  from  its  southern  half,  drained  by  the  Guadiana. 
These  two  halves  are  respectively  known  as  Alta  or  Upper 
Estremadura  (the  modem  (^ceres),  and  Baja  or  Lower  Estre- 
madura (the  modem  Badajoz).  The  Tagus  and  Guadiana  flow 
from  east  to  west  through  a  monotonous  country,  level  or 
slightly  undulating,  often  almost  uninhabited,  and  cover^  with 
a  thin  growth  of  shrubs  and  grass.  Perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic feature  of  this  tableland  is  the  vast  heaths  of  gum-dstus, 
which  in  spring  colour  the  whole  landscape  with  leagues  of 
yellow  Uossom;  and  in  summer  change  to  a  brown  and  arid 
wilderness. 

The  climate  in  summer  is  hot  but  not  unhealthy,  except  in 
the  swamps  which  occur  along  the  Guadiana.  The  rainfall  is 
scanty;  dew,  however,  is  abundant  and  the  nights  are  cool. 
Although  the  high  mountains  are  covered  with  sndw  in  November, 
the  winters  are  not  usually  severe.  The  soil  is  naturally  fertile, 
but  drought,  floods  and  locusts  render  agriculture  difficult, 
and  sheep-farming  b  the  most  important  of  Estremaduran 
industries.  (See  Spain:  Agricidture.)  In  the  19th  century, 
however,  this  industry  lost  much  of  !ts  former  importance 
owing  to  foreign  competition. 

Immense  herds  of  swine  are  bred  and  constitute  a  great  source 
of  support  to  the  inhabitants,  not  only  supplying  them  with 
food,  but  also  forming  a  great  article  of  export  to  other  provinces 
— the  pork,  bacon  and  hams  being  in  hig^  esteem.  The  beech, 
oak  and  chestnut  woods  afford  an  abundance  of  food  for  swine, 
and  there  are  numerous  plantations  of  olive,  cork  and  fruit  trees, 
but  a  far  greater  area  of  forest  has  been  destroyed.  For  an 
account  of  commerce,  mining,  communications,  frc,  in  Spanish 
Estremadura,  with  a  list  of  the  chief  towns,  see  QIckkes  and  I 


Baoajoz.  In  charaaer  and  physical  type,  the  people  of  thb 
region  are  less  easily  classified  than  those  of  other  Spanish 
provinces.  They  lack  the  endurance  and  energy  of  the  GaOdans, 
the  independent  and  enterprising  spirit  of  ih^' Asturians,  Basques 
and  Catalans,  the  culture  of  the  Castilians  and  Andalusians. 
Their  failure  to  develop  a  distinctive  local  type  of  character  and 
civilization  is  perhaps  due  to  the  adverse  economic  history  of 
their  country.  The  two  great  waterways  which  form  the  natural 
outlet  for  Estremaduran  commerce  flow  to  the  Atlantic  through 
a  foreign  and,  for  centuries,  a  hostile  territory.  like  other  parts 
of  Spain,  Estremadura  suffered  severely  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  and  Moors  (1492-1610) ,while  the  compepsating  treasure, 
derived  during  the  same  period  from  Spanish  America,  never 
reached  a  province  so  remote  at  once  from  the  sea  and  from 
the  chief  centres  of  notional  life.  Although  Cortes  <i4Sj-i  547)> 
the  conqueror  of  Mexico  and  Pizarro  (c,  1471-1541),  the  con- 
queror of  Peni,  were  both  born  in  Estremadura,  their  exploits, 
fir  from  bringing  prosperity  to  their  native  province,  only  en- 
couraged the  emigration  of  its  best  inhabitants.  Heavy  taxation 
and  harsh  land-laws  prevented  any  recovery,  while  the  felliag 
of  the  forests  reduced  many  fertile  areas  to  waste  land,  and  ren- 
dered worse  a  climate  already  unfavourable  to  agriculture.  Few 
countries  leave  upon  the  mind  of  the  traveller  a  deeper  impression 
of  hopeless  poverty. 

BtTRBIIOSS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  district  of  Evoca, 
formerly  induded  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo;  104  m.  by  rail 
E.  of  Lisbon,  on  the  Cas&  Branca^vora-Elvas  railway.  Pop. 
(1900)  7920.  Estremos  is;  boUt  at  the  base  of  a  hill  crowned 
by  a  large  dismantled  dtedel;  its  fortifications,  which  in  the 
17th  century  accomhodkted  ^,000  troops  and  rendered  the 
town  one  of  the  principal  defences  of  the  frontier,  are  aow  obsokcc 
There  are  marble  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Estrenm 
biUuiSf  red  earthenware  jars,  are  used  throughout  Portugal  as 
water*holde£S  and  exported  to  Spain.  At  Ameixial  (zx88)  and 
Montet  Claros,  near  Estremez,  the  Spaaish  were  severely  defeated 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1663  and  1665.  Villa  Vi^osa  (384x)»  10  m. 
S.E.,  is  a  town  of  pre-Roman  origin,  containing  a  loyal  palace. 
The  altars  with  Latin  inscripdoos  to  the  Iberian  god  Endo- 
vellicus,  found  at  VUla  Vicosa,  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Lisbon. 

BtTUART  (from  the  Lat.  ocsltiartfliM,  a  place  reached  by 
aestus,  the  tide),  an  arm  of  the  sea  narrowing  inwards  at  thtt 
mouth  of  a  river  where  sea  and  fresh  water  meet  and  are  nuaed, 
i.e.  the  tidal  portion  of  a  river's  mouth.  Structurally  the  estaary 
may  represent  the  long-ccmtinued  action  of  nytr  erosion  and 
tidal  erosion  confined  to  a  Darrow  channel,  most  effective  wlKte 
most  concentrated,  or  an  estuary  may  be  the  drowned  portiofii  of 
the  lower  part  of  a  river-valley.  In  a  map  of  Britain  shaviag 
sea-depths  it  will  be  observed  that  under  the  Seven  estuary  tlie 
sea  deepens  in  a  number  of  steps  descending  by  oonccntiic  V*s 
that  become  blunter  towards  deSep  water  until  the  last  is  a  mere 
indentation  pointing  towards  tbe  long  narrow  terminatioii  of 
the  present  estuary.  In  this  and  in  similar  cases  the  progress  of 
the  estuary  is  bdicated  upon  what  is  now  the  continental  sImIL 
The  chief  interest  m  estuarine  conditions  is  the  mingling  of  sea 
and  fresh  water.  Where,  as  in  the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  the 
fresh  water  meets  the  sea  gradually  the  water  is  mixed,  and  there 
is  very  little  change  in  toUnity  at  high  tide.  Tbe  fredi  lanater 
flows  over  the  sidt  water  and  there  is  a  continuous  raiMd  cbanse 
in  salinity  towards  the  sea,  for  the  currents  sweeping  in  and  o«t 
mix  the  water  constantly.  Wherejhe  river  brings  down  a  sreat 
quantity  of  fresh  water  in  a  narrow  channel,  the  change  d 
saKnIty  at  high  and  low  water  is  very  marked.  "  When,  however. 
the  inlet  is  very  large  compared  with  the  river,  and  there  as  no 
bar  at  the  opening,  the  estuarine  character  is  only  shown  at  the 
upper  end.  In  the  Firth  of  Forth,  for  example,  the  landward 
half  is  an  estuary,  but  in  the  seaward  half  the  water  has  becoi»e 
more  thoroughly  mixed,  the  salinity  is  almost  uniform  from 
surface  to  bottom,  and  increases  very  gradually  towards  the 
sea.  The  river-water  meets  the  sea  diffiued  uniformly  through 
a  deep  mass  of  water  scarcely  fresher  than  the  sea  itself,  so  that 
-the  two  mix  unlforttly,'  and  tbe  sea  becomei  tfigfitly  inAtntd 
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throughout  <Cs  whole  depth  for  many  miles  from  bnd"  (H.  % 
Mill.  Xealm  of  Nature,  1897)- 

BS^TEROOM  (Ger.  Ctoh;  Lat.  Strigpnium),  a  town  of 
Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  36  m.  N.W.  of 
Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  16,948,  mostly  Magyars  and 
Roman  Catholics.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
nearly  opposite  the  confluence  oi  the  Gran,  and  is  divided  hito  the 
town  proper  and  three  siU>urbs.  The  town  is  the  residence  of  the 
primate  ^  Hungary,  and  its  cathedral,  built  in  1821-1870,  after 
the  model  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
in  the  country.  It  is  picturesquely  buiU  on  an  elevated  and 
commanding  poution,  ai5  ft.  above  the  Danube,  and  its  dome, 
visible  from  a  hmg  distance,  is  a6o  ft.  high,  and  has  a  diameter 
of  52  ft.  The  interior  is  very  richly  decorated,  notably  with 
fine  frescoes,  and  its  treasury  and  fine  library  of  over  60,000 
volumes  are  famous.  Besides  several  other  churches  and  two 
monastic  hous^  the  principal  buildings  include  the  handsome 
palace  of  the  primate,  erected  in  1883;  the  archiepisoopal  library, 
with  valuable  incunabula  and  old  MSS.;  the  seminary  for  the 
education  of  Roman  Catholic  priests;  the  residences  of  the 
chapter;  and  the  town-halL  The  populat ion  is  chiefly  employed 
in  cloth- weaving, wine>making  and  agricultural  pursuits.  An  iron 
bridge,  1664  ft.  long,  connects  Esztergom  with  the  market  town 
of  P&rk&ny  (pop.  2836)  00  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube. 

Esztergom  is  one  of  the  oldest  townsof  Hungary, and b  famous 
as  the  birthplace  of  St  Stephen. the  first  prince  crowned  "  apostolic 
king  **  of  Hungary.  During  the  early  times  of  the  Hungarian 
monarchy  it  was  the  most  important  mercantile  centre  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  diets  of  toi6, 11  it, 
1 1 14  and  1256.  It  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  Tatar 
hordes  in  1241,  but  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  King  B^la  IV. 
In  1543  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  from  whom  it  was 
recovered,  in  isgs,  by  Carl  von  Mansfeld.  In  1604  it  reverted 
to  the  Turks,  who  held  it  till  1683.  when  it  was  regained  by  the 
united  forces  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  and  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine.  It  was  created  an  archbishopric  in  1001.  During 
the  Turkish  occupation  of  the  town  the  archbishopric  was  re- 
moved to  Tymau,  while  the  archbishop  himself  had  his  residence 
in  Pressburg.  Both  returned  to  Esztergom  in  1820.  In  1708 
it  was  declared  a  free  dty  by  Joseph  I.  On  the  13th  of  April 
1818  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire. 

For  numerous  authorities  on  the  see  and  cathedral  of  Esztergom 

see  V.  Chevalier,  Ripertoire  des  sources.     Topo-hibliogr.  s.v.  "  Gran." 

Of  these  may  be  mentioned  especially  F.  Knauz,  Monumenta  EccUsiae 

SirigoniiHsis  (3  vols..  Eszterg.  iBta);  Joseph  Dank6.  Cesdikhilkhes 

aus  dem  Crantr  DomsckaU  (Gran,  1880). 

^AOftRE,  a  piece  of  light  furniture  very  similar  to  the  English 
what-not,  which  was  extensively  made  in  France  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  i8th  century.  As  the  name  implies,  it  consists  of 
a  series  of  stages  or  shelves  for  the  reception  of  ornaments  or 
other  small  articles.  Like  the  what-not  it  was  very  often  comer- 
wise  in  shape,  and  the  best  Louis  XVI.  examples  in  exotic  woods 
are  exceedingly  graceful  and  elegant. 

BTAH,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Agra 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  road.  Pop.  (1901)  8796.  The  district  has  an  area 
of  1737  sq.  m.  The  district  consists  for  the  most  part  of  an 
elevated  alluvial  plateau,  dipping  down  on  its  eastern  slope 
into  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  The  uplands  are  irrigated  by  the 
Ganges  canal  Between  the  modem  bed  of  the  Ganges  and  its 
ancient  channel  lies  a  belt  of  fertile  land,  covered  with  a  rich 
deposit  of  silt,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  natural  moisture. 
A  long  line  of  swamps  and  hoUows  still  marks  the  former  course 
of  the  river;  and  above  it  rises  abruptly  the  original  cliff  which 
now  forms  the  terrace  of  the  upland  plain.  The  Kali  Nadi,  a 
small  stream  flowing  in  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  district,  and  aflords  an  outlet  for  the  surface 
drainage.  Etah  was  at  an  early  date  the  seat  of  a  primitive 
Aryan  civilization,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  mentioned  by 
Hstlan  Tsang,  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim  of  the  7th  century 
AJ>.,  as  rich  in  temples  and  monasteries.  But  after  the  bloody 
repression  of  Buddhism  before  the  8lh  century,  the  district 
teems  to  have  fallen  once  more  into  the  hands  of  aboriginal 


tribes,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  a  lecond  time  by  Rajpvts 
during  the  course  of  their  great  migration  eastward.  With  the 
rest  of  upper  India  it  passed  mider  the  sway  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  in  1017,  and  thenceforth  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Mahommedan  empire.  At  the  end  of  the  x8th  century  it  formed 
part  of  the  territory  over  which  the  wazir  of  Oudh  had  made 
himself  ruler,  and  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British 
government  in  i8ox,  under  the  treaty  <A.  Lucknow.  During  the 
mutiny  of  1857  it  was  the  scene  of  serious  disttirbances,  coupled 
with  the  usual  anarchic  quarrds  among  the  native  princes. 
In  1 901  the  population  was  863,948,  showing  an  increase  of  33% 
in  the  decade  dtie  to  the  extension  of  canal  irrigation.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Rajputana  railway  from  Agra  to 
Cawnpore,  with  stations  at  Kasganj  and  Soron,  which  are  the 
two  largest  towns.*  It  has  several  printing  presses,  indigo 
factories,  and  factories  for  pressing  cotton,  and  there  k  a  pon* 
siderable  agricultural  export  trade. 

^AMPBS,  AMNB  DB  PISSBLEO  D'HEILLT,  Duchessb 
d'  (iso8-<.  X580),  Dustress  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  daughter  of 
GuiUaume  de  Pisseleu,  'sieur  d'Heilly,  a  nobleman  of  Picardy^ 
She  came  to  court  before  1522,  and  was  one  of  the  maids  ol 
honour  of  Louise  of  Savoy.  Francis  I.  made  her  hb  mistress, 
probably  on  his  retum  from  his  captivity  at  Madrid  (1526), 
and  soon  gave  up  Madam^e  Ch&teaubriant  for  her.  Anne  was 
sprightly,  pretty,  witty  and  cultured,  and  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  favour  of  the  king  till  the  end  of  the  reign  (1547).  The 
liaison  received  some  ofiicial  recognition;  when  Queen  Eleanor 
entered  Paris  (1530),  the  king  and  Anne  occupied  the  same 
window.  In  1533  Francis  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Jean  de 
Brosse,  whom  he  created  due  d'£tampes.  The  influence  of  the 
duchesse  d']£tampes,  especially  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign, 
was  considerable.  She  upheld  Admiral  Chabot  against  the 
constable  de  Montmorency,  who  was  supported  by  her  rival, 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  the  dauphin's  mistress.  She  was  a  friend  to 
new  ideas,  and  co-c^>erat^  with  the  king's  sister.  Marguerite 
d'Angoul^me.  She  used  her  influence  to  elevate  and  enrich  her 
family,  her  uncle,  Antoine  Sanguin  (d.  XS59)>  being  made  bishop 
of  Orleans  in  153$  and  a  cardinal  in  1539.^  The  accusations 
made  against  her  of  having  allowed  hersdf  to  be  won  over  by 
the  emperor  Charies  V.  and  of  playing  the  traitor  in  1 544  rest  on 
no  serious  proof.  After  the  death  of  Francis  I.  (1547)  she  was 
dismissed  from  the  cotirt  by  Diane  de  Poitiers,  humiliated  in 
every  way,  and  died  in  obscurity  much  later,  probably  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III. 

See  Paulin  Paris,  ^udes  snr  Francois  1"  (Paris,  l88s). 

•AtAMPBS,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondtsse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  Ori^ns  railway, 
35  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Paris.  Pop.  (1906)  8720.  £umpes  is  a  long 
straggling  town  hemmed  in  between  the  railway  on  the  north 
and  the  Chalouette  on  the  south;  the  latter  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Juine  which  waters  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  town.  A 
fine  view  of  £taropes  u  obtained  from  the  Tour  Guinette,  a 
ruined  keep  built  by  Louis  VI.  in  the  1 2th  century  on  an  eminence 
on  the  other  side  of  the  railway.  Notre-Dame  du  Fort .  the  chief 
church,  dates  from  the  xith  and  12th  centuries;  Irregular  in 
plan,  it  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  Romanesque  tower  and  spire, 
and  for  the  crenellated  wall  which  partly  surrounds  it.  The 
interior  contains  ancient  paintings  and  other  artistic  works. 
St  Basile  (12th  and  i6th  centuries),  which  preserves  a  Roman- 
esque doorway,  and  St  Martin  (12th  and  X3th  centuries),  with  a 
leanmg  tower  of  the  i6th  century,  are  of  less  imporunce.  The 
civil  buildings  offer  little  interest,  but  two  houses  named  after 
Anne  de  Pisseleu  (see  above),  mbtress  of  Francis  I.,  and  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  mistress  of  Henry  II.,  are  graceful  examples  of  Renais^ 
sance  architecture.  In  the  square  there  is  a  sUtue  of  the 
naturalist,  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  who  was  bora  in  fitampes.  The 
subprefecture,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  a  communal  college 
are  among  the  public  institutions  of  Etampes.    Flour-milling, 

'  The  chStcau  of  Meudon.  bclone:tng  to  the  Sanguin  family,  was 
handed  over  to  the  duchesse  d'£tampes  in  1539.  Sanguin  was 
translated  to  Limogee  in  1546,  and  became  arch^sh 


in  1350. 
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metal-f&uBdiDf,  kAihcr-dresiiag,  prindiig  and  tbe  manufactuce 
of  boots  and  shoes  and  hoBiery  are  carried  on;  there  are  quarries 
of  paving-stone,  nurseries  and  market  gardens  in  the  vicinity, 
and  tbe  town  has  important  markets  for  cereals  and  sheep. 

Etampes  (Lat.  Slampae)  existed  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  7  th 
century  and  in  the  early  middle  ages  belonged  to  the  crown 
domain.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  scene  of  several 
councils,  the  most  notable  of  which  took  pUce  in  1130  and 
resulted  in  the  recognition  of  Innocent  II.  as  the  legitimate  pope. 
In  1653,  during  the  war  of  the  Fronde  it  suffered  severely  at  tbe 
bands  of  tbe  royal  troops  under  Turenoe. 

Lords t  CihuUi  and  Dukes  of  £lampa. — Tbe  lordship  of  fitampes, 
in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Seine  et  Oise  In  France,  be- 
longed to  the  royal  domain,  but  was  detached  from  it  on  several 
occasions  in  favour  of  princes,  or  kings'  favourites.  St  Louis 
gave  it  to  his  mother  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  then  to  his  wife 
Marguerite  of  Provence.  Louis,  the  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
became  lord  of  £tampes  In  1317  and  count  in  1327;  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  and  his  grandson.  Francis  I.  raised  the 
countship  of  £taropes  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  for  his  mistress  Anne 
de  Pisseleu  D'Heilly.  The  new  duchy  passed  to  Diane  de  Poitiers 
(i$S3)»  to  Catherine  of  Lorraine,  duchess  of  Monlpensier  (iS7&)> 
to  Marguerite  of  Valois  (1582)  and  to  Gabrielle  d'Estrto  (159S). 
The  latter  transmitted  it  to  her  son,  C^sar  of  Vend6me,  and  his 
descendants  held  it  till  1712.  It  then  passed  by  inheritance  to 
the  families  of  Bourbon-Conti  and  of  Orleans. 

^APLBSf  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Canche, 
3  m.  from  the  Straits  of  Dover,  17  m.  S.  of  Boulogne  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1906)  5136.  Staples  has  a  small  fishing  and  commercial 
port  which  enjoyed  a  certain  importance  during  the  middle 
ages.  Boat-building  is  carried  00.  There  is  an  old  church  with 
a  statue  of  the  Virgin  much  revered  by  the  sailors.  The  Canche 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  over  1600  ft.  in  length.  Le  Touquet,  in 
the  midst  of  pine  woods,  and  the  neighbouring  watering-place 
of  Paris- Plage,  3I  m.  W.  of  Staples  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary, 
are  much  frequented  by  English  and  French  visitors  for  golf, 
tennis  and  bathing,  and  Staples  itself  is  a  centre  for  artists. 
Antiquarian  discoveries  in  the  vicinity  of  Staples  have  led  to 
the  conjecture  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  Gallo-Roman 
port  of  Quentovicus.  In  1492  a  treaty  was  signed  here  between 
Henry  VII.,  king  of  England,  and  Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France. 

BTAWAH,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Agra 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  has  a  station  on  tbe  East  Indian 
railway,  so6  m.  from  Allahabad.  Pop.  (1901)  42,57a  Deep 
fissures  intersect  the  various  quarters  of  the  town,  over  which 
broad  roads  connect  the  higher  portions  by  bridges  and  embank- 
ments. The  Jama  Masjid  (Great  Mosque)  is  the  chief  archi- 
tectural ornament  of  Etawah.  It  was  originally  a  Hindu  temple, 
and  was  adapted  to  its  present  use  by  the  Mahommedan  con- 
querors. Several  fine  Hindu  temples  also  stand  about  the 
mound  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  fort.  Etawah  is 
now  only  the  dvil  headquarters  of  the  district,  the  military 
cantonment  having  been  abandoned  in  x86i.  Considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  by  rail  and  river.  The  manufactures  indude 
cotton  doth,  skin-bottles,  combs  and  horn- ware  and  sweetmeats. 
'  The  District  of  Eta  wa^  has  an  area  of  1691  sq.  m.  It  forms 
a  purely  artificial  administrative  division,  stretching  across  the 
kvd  plain  of  the  Doab,  and  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Jumna, 
to  the  gorges  of  the  Chambal,  and  the  last  rocky  outliers  of  the 
Vindhyan  range.  The  district  odnbits  a  striking  variety  of 
surface  and  scenery.  The  greater  portion  lies  within  the  Doab 
or  levd  alluvial  plain  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  This 
part  falls  naturally  into  two  sections,  divided  by  the  deep  and 
fissured  valley  of  the  river  Sengar.  The  tract  to  the  north-oast 
of  that  stream  is  rich  and  fertile,  being  watered  by  tbe  Cawnpore 
and  Etawah  branches  of  the  Ganges  canal,  and  other  important 
works.  The  south-western  r^jon  has  the  same  natural  advan- 
tages, but  possesses  no  great  irrigation  system,  and  is  con- 
sequently less  fruitful  than  the  opposite  slopes.  Near  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna,  the  plain  descends  into  the  river  valley  by  a  series 


of  wild  ravines  and  ieffaces,  inhabiied  oidy  by  a  icaitcted  noe 

of  hereditary  herdsmen. ,  Beyond  the  Jumna  again  a  strip  of 
British  territory  extends  along  the  tangled  gorges  of  the  Oiainhai 
and  the  Kuan  Nadi,  far  into  the  borders  of  tbe  GwaKor  state 
This  outlying  tract  embraces  a  series  of  Vocky  glens  and  rwwmtsin 
torrents,  crowned  by  tbe  rains  of  native  strongholds,  and  inter- 
spersed with  narrow  ledges  of  cultivable  alinviiun.  The  climate, 
once  hot  and  sultry,  has  now  become  comparatively  moist  and 
equableunder  the  influeaceof  irrigation  and  the  (Wanting  of  trees. 

Etawah  was  marked  oat  by  its  physical  features  as  a  secure 
retreat  for  the  turbulent  tribes  of  the  Upper  Doab,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  lath  century  that  any  of  the  esdsting  castes  settled 
on  the  soiL  After  tbe  Mussulman  conquests  of  De&i  and  the 
surrounding  country,  the  Hindus  of  Etawah  appear  to  have 
held  their  own  for  many  generations  against  the  Mahommedu 
power;  but  in  the  i6th  century  Baber  conquered  tbe  distrkt, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Doab,  and  it  remained  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
Mogub  until  the  decay  of  their  empire.  After  passing  throu^  the 
usual  vicissitudes  of  Mahratta  and  Jat  conquests  during  tbe  long 
anarchy  which  preceded  the  British  rule,  Etawah  was  annexed  1^ 
the  wazir  of  Oudh  in  1 773.  The  wazi^  oeded  it  to  the  East  India 
Company  in  1801,  but  it  stiU  remained  so  Urgdy  in  the  bands  of 
lawlen  native  diiefs  that  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
reducing  it  to  orderly  government.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857 
serious  disturbances  occurred  in  Etawah,  and  the  district  was 
occupied  by  the  rebels  from  June  to  December;  order  was  not 
completely  restored  till  the  end  of  1S58.  In  i^i  the  population 
was  806,798,  showing  an  increase  of  11%  in  the  decade.  The 
district  is  partly  watered  by  branches  of  the  Ganges  canal,  and 
is  traversed  throughout  by  the  main  line  of  the  East  Indian 
railway  from  Cawnpore  to  Agra.  Cotton,  oilseeds  and  other 
agricultural  produce  are  exported,  and  some  indigo  is  made, 
but  manufacturing  industry  is  slight. 

ETCHING  (Dutch,  etsat,  to  eat),  a  form  of  engraving  (^.*.)  in 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  line  engraving  (9.*.),  where  the 
furrow  is  produced  by  the  ploughing  of  the  burin,  the  copper 
is  eaten  away  or  corroded  by  add. 

To  prepare  a  plate  for  etdiing  it  is  first  covered  with  etching- 
ground,  a  oomposition  which  resists  add    Hie  qualities  of  a 
ground  are  to  be  so  adhesive  that  it  will  not  quit  the  copper  wrhen 
a  small  quantity  is  left  isolated  between  lines,  yet  not  so  adhesive 
that  the  etching  point  cannot  easily  and  entirdy  remove  it. 
at  the  same  time  a  good  ground  will  be  hard  enough  to  bear  the 
hand  upon  it,  or  a  sheet  of  paper,  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  be  brittle. 
The  ground  used  by  Abraham  Bosse,  the  French  painter  and 
engraver  (1602-1676)  was  composed  as  follows: — Mdt  2  oz.  of 
white  wax;    then  add  to  it  x  ox.  of  gum-mastic  in  powder,  a 
little  at  a  time,  stirring  till  the  wax  and  the  mastic  are  well 
mingled;  then  add,  in  the  same  manner,  i  oz.  of  bitumen  in 
powder.    T^ere  are  three  different  ways  of  applying  an  etching- 
ground  to  a  plate.    The  old-fashioned  yray  was  to  wrap  a  ball 
of  the  ground  in  silk,  heat  the  plate,  and  then  rub  the  ball  upon 
the  surface,  enough  of  the  ground  to  cover  the  plate  melting 
through  the  silk.    To  equalize  the  ground  a  dabber  was  used, 
which  was  made  of  cotton-wool  under  horsehair,   the  whole 
indosed  in  silk.    This  method  is  still  used  by  many  artists, 
from  tradition  and  habit,  but  it  Is  far  Inferior  in  perfection  and 
convenience  to  that  which  we  will  now  describe.    When  the 
etching-ground  is  melted,  add  to  it  half  its  volume  of  essentU 
oil  of  lavender,  mix  well,  and  aUow  the  mixture  to  cool.     Yon 
have  now  a  paste  which  can  be  ^read  upon  a  cdd  plate  with  a 
roller;    these  rollers  are  covered  with  leather  and  made  (very 
carefully)  for  the  purpose.    You  first  spread  a  little  paste  on  a 
sheet  of  (^ass  (if  too  thick,  add  more  oil  of  lavender  and  mix 
■with  a  palette  knife),  and  roll  it  till  the  roller  is  quite  equally 
charged  all  over,  when  (he  paste  is  easily  transferred  to  the  copper, 
which  is  afterwards  gently  heated  to  expel  the  oil  of  lavender. 
In  both  these  methods  of  grounding  a  plate,  the  work  is  not 
completed  until  the  ground  has  been  smoked,  which  is  effected 
as  folbws.    The  pUle  is  hdd  by  a  hand-vice  if  a  small  one,  or  if 
large,  Is  fixed  at  some  hdght,  with  the  covered  side  downwards^ 
A  smoking  toreh,  composed  of  many  thin  bees-wax  dips  twisted 
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together,  is  then  Hghted  and  i>tsied  repeatedly  under  the  plate 
in  every  direction,  till  the  ground  has  incorporated  enough 
iampblack  to  blacken  it.    The  third  way  of  covering  a  plate  for 
etching  is  to  apply  the  ground  in  solution  as  collodion  is  applied 
by  photographers.    The  ground  may  be  dissolved  in  chloroform, 
or  in  oil  of  bvender.    The  plate  being  grounded,  its  back  and 
edges  are  protected  from  the  acid  by  Japan  varnish,  which  soon 
dries,  and  then  the  drawing  b  traced  upon  it.    The  best  way  of 
tracing  a  drawing  is  to  use  sheet  gelatine,  which  is  employed  as 
follows.    The  gelatine  is  laid  upon  the  draviing,  which  its  trans- 
parence allows  you  to  see  perfectly,  and  you  trace  the  lines  by 
scratching  the  smooth  surface  with  a  sharp  point.    You  then  fill 
these  scratches  with  fine  black-lead,  in  powder,  rubbing  it  in 
with  the  finger,  turn  the  tracing  with  its  face  to  the  plate, 
and  rub  the  back  of  it  with  a  burnisher     The  black-lead  from 
the  scratches  adheres  to  the  etching  ground  and  shows  upon 
it  as  pale  grey,  much  more  visible  than  anything  else  you  can 
use  for  tracing.    Then  comes  the  work  of  the  etching-needle, 
which  is  merely  a  piece  of  steel  sharpened  more  or  less.    J.  M.  W. 
Turner  used  a  prong  of  an  old  steel  fork  which  did  as  well  as 
anything,  but  neater  etching-needles  are  sold  by  artists'  colour- 
makers.    The  needle  removes  the  ground  or  cover  and  lays  the 
copper  bare.    Some  artists  sharpen  their  needles  so  as  to  present 
a  cutting  edge  which,  when  used  sideways,  scrapes  away  a  broad 
line;  and  many  etchers  use  needles  of  various  degrees  of  sharp- 
ness to  get  thicker  or  thinner  lines.    It  may  be  well  to  observe, 
in  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  whilst  thick  lines 
agree  perfectly  well  with  the  nature  of  woodcut,  they  are  very 
apt  to  give  an  unpleasant  heaviness  to  plate  engraving  of  all  kinds, 
whilst  thin  lines  have  generally  a  clear  and  agreeable  appearance 
in  plate  engraving.    Nevertheless,  h'nes  of  moderate  thickness 
are  used  effectively  in  etching  when  covered  with  finer  shading, 
and  very  thick  lines  indeed  were  employed  with  good  results 
by  Turner  when  he  intended  to  cover  them  with  mezzotint  (9.0.), 
and  to  print  in  brown  ink,  because  their  thickness  was  essential 
to  prevent  them  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  mezzotint,  and 
the  brown  ink  made  them  print  less  heavily  than  black.    Etchers 
differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  needle  ought  to  scratch  the 
copper  or  simply  to  glide  upon  its  surface.    A  gliding  needle  is 
much  more  free,  and  therefore  communicates  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  freedom  to  the  etching,  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  that 
the  etching-groimd  may  not  always  be  entirely  removed,  and 
then  the  lines  may  be  defective  from  insuffident  biting.    A 
scratching  needle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  free  from  this  serious 
inconvenience,  but  it  must  not  scratch  irregularly  so  as  to  tnircve 
lines  of  various  depth.    The  biting  in  former  times  was  generally 
done  with  a  mixture  ol  nitric  acid  and  water,  in  equal  proportions; 
but  in  the  present  day  a  Dutch  mordant  is  a  good  deal  used» 
which  is  composed  as  follows:  Hydrochloric  add,  xoo  grammes; 
chlorate  of  potash,  ao  grammes;  water,  880  grammes.    To  make 
it,  heat  the  water,  add  the  chlorate  of  potash^  wait  till  it  is 
entirely  dissolved,  and  then  add  the  add.    The  nitrous  mordant 
acts  rapidly  and  causes  ebullition;    the  Dutch  mordant  acts 
slowly  and  causes  no  ebullition.    The  nitrous  mordant  widens 
the  lines;  the  Dutch  mordant  bites  in  depth,  and  does  not  widen 
the  lines  to  any  perceptible  degree.    The  time  required  for  both 
depends  upon  temperature.    A  mordant  bites  slowly  when  cold, 
and  more  and  more  rapidly  when  heated.    To  obviate  irregularity 
caused  by  difference  of  temperature,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  heat  the 
Dutch  mordant  artifidally  to  95**  Fahr.  by  lamps  imder  the  bath 
(for  which  a  photographer's  porcelain  tray  is  most  convenient), 
and  keep  it  steadily  to  that  temperature;  the  results  may  then  be 
counted  upon;    but  whatever  the  tem];)erature  fixed  upon,  the 
results  will  be  regular  if  it  is  regular.    To  get  different  degrees  of 
biting  on  the  same  plate  the  lines  which  are  to  be  pale  are 
*'  stopped  out "  by  being  painted  over  with  Japan  varnish  or 
with  etching  ground  dissolved  in  oO  of  lavender,  the  darkest 
lines  being  reserved  to  the  last,  as  they  have  to  bite  longest.   When 
the  add  has  done  its  work  properly  the  lines  are  bitten  in  such 
various  degrees  of  depth  that  they  will  print  with  the  degree  of 
blackness  required;    but  if  some  parts  of  the  subject  require 
to  be  made  paler,  they  can  be  lowered  by  rubbing  them  with 


charcoal  and  olive  oil,  and  if  they  have  to  be  made  deeper  th^ 
can  be  rebitten,  or  covered  with  added  shading.  Rebiting  is 
done  with  the  roller  above  mentioned,  which  is  now  charged 
very  Ughtly  with  paste  and  rolled  over  the  copper  with  no 
pressure  but  its  |Own  weight,  so  as  to  cover  the  smooth  surface 
but  not  fiU  up  any  of  the  lines.  The  oil  of  lavender  is  then 
expelled  as  before  by  gently  heating  the  plate,  but  it  is  not 
smoked.  The  lines  which  require  rebiting  may  now  be  rebittei^ 
and  the  others  preserved  against  the  action  of  the  add  by  stopping 
out.  These  are  a  few  of  the  most  essential  technical  points  in 
etching,  but  there  are  many  matters  of  detail  for  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  spedal  works  on  the  subject. 

There  are  many  varieties  in  the  processes  of  etching,  and  it  is 
only  (necessary  here  to  indicate  the  essential  facts.  A  brief 
ansdyais  of  different  styles  may  be  given. 

(i)  Pure  U$te.  As  there  is  line  engraving,  so  there  is  line 
etching;  but  as  the  etching-needle  is  a  freer  instrument  than  the 
burin,  the  line  has  qualities  which  differ  widely  from  those  ol 
the  burin  line.  Each  of  the  two  has  its  own  chamn  and  beauty; 
the  liberty  of  the  one  is  charming,  and  the  restraint  of  the  other 
is  admirable  also  in  its  right  place.  In  line  etchhig,  as  in  line 
engreving,  the  great  masters  purposely  exhibit  the  line  and  do 
not  bide  it  under  too  much  shading.  (2)  Line  and  Shade.  This 
answers  exactly  in  etching  to  Mantegna's  work  in  engraving. 
The  moat  important  lines  are  drawn  first  throughout,  and  the 
shade  thrown  over  them  like  a  wash  with  the  brush  over  a  pen 
aketdt  in  indelible  ink*  (3)  Shade  and  Texture.  This  is  used 
chieffy  to  imitate  oil-painting.  Here  the  line  (properiy  so  called) 
is  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  attention  of  the  etcher  is  given 
to  texture  and  chiaroscuro.  He  uses  lines,  of  course,  to  express 
these,  but  does  not  exhibit  them  for  their  own  beauty;  on  the 
contrary,  be  conceals  theoL 

Of  these  three  stvles  of  etching  the  first  is  technically  the 
easiest,  and  being  abo  the  most  rapid,  is  adopted  for  sketching 
on  the  copper  from  nature;  the  second  is  the  next  in  difficulty; 
and  the  third  the  most  difficult,  on  account  of  the  biting,  which 
is  never  easy  to  manage  when  it  becomes  elaborate.  TIu  etcher 
has,  however,  many  resources;  he  can  make  passages  paler  by 
burm'shing  them,  or  by  using  charcoal,  or  he  can  efface  them 
entirely  with  the  scraper  and  charcoal;  he  can  darken  them  by 
rebiting  or  by  regrotinding  the  plate  and  adding  fresh  work; 
and  he  need  not  run  the  risk  of  biting  the  very  palest  passages 
of  all,  because  these  can  be  easily  done  with  the  iy  point,  which 
is  simply  a  well-sharpened  stylus  used  directly  on  the  copper 
without  the  help  of  acid.  It  is  <rften  asserted  that  any  one  can 
etch  who  can  draw,  but  this  is  a  mistaken  assertion  likely  to 
mislead.  Without  requiring  so  long  an  apprenticeship  as  the 
burin,  etching  is  a  very  difficult  ^rt  indeed,  the  two  main  causes 
of  its  difficulty  being  that  the  artist  does  not  see  his  work  properly 
as  be  proceeds,  and  that  mistakes  or  misfortunes  in  the  biting, 
which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  to  the  inexperienced,  may 
destroy  all  the  rehitions  of  tone. 

Etching,  like  line  engraving,  owed  much  to  the  old  masters, 
but  whereas,  with  the  exception  of  Albert  Dttrer,  the  painters 
were  seldom  practical  line  engravers,  they  advam^d  etching 
not  only  by  advice  given  to  others  but  by  the  work  of  their 
own  hands.  Rembrandt  did  as  much  for  etching  as  either 
Raphael  or  Rubens  for  line  engraving;  and  in  landscape  the 
etchings  of  Claude  had  an  influence  which  still  continues,  both 
Rembnndt  and  Claude  being  practical  workmen  in  etching, 
and  very  skilful  workmen.  C^tade,  Ruysdael,  Berghem,  Paul 
Potter,  Karl  Dujardin,  etched  as  they  painted,  and  so  did  a 
greater  than  any  of  them,  Vandyck.  In  the  earlier  part,  of  the 
19th  century  etching  was  almost  a  defunct  art,  except  as  it 
was  employed  by  engravers  as  a  help  to  get  faster  through  their 
work,  of  which  "  engraving  "  got  all  the  credit,  the  public  being 
unable  to  distingi^h  between  etched  lines  and  lines  cut  with 
the  burin.  But  from  the  middle  oi  the  century  dates  a  great 
revival  of  etching  as  an  independent  art,  a  revival  which  has 
extended  all  over  Europe. 

Apart  from  the  copying  of  pictures  by  etching — which  was 
found  commercially  preferable  to  the  use  of  line  engraving— 
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fi  number  of  artists  and  amateurs  gradually  practised  original 
etdiing  with  increasing  success,  notably  Sir  Seymour  Haden, 
J.  M.  Whistler,  Samuel  Palmer  and  others  hi  England,  Felix 
BracquemondfC.F.Daubigny,  Charles  Jacque,  Adolphe  Appian, 
Maxime  Lalaime,  Jules  Jacquemart  and  others  on  the  continent, 
besides  that  singiUar  and  remarkable  genius,  Charles  M^ryon. 
Etching  dubs,  or  associations  of  artists  for  the  publication  of 
original  etchings,  were  gradually  founded  in  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Belgium.  M^ryon  and  Whistler  are  two  of  the 
greatest  modem  etchers.  Among  eartier  names  mention  may 
be  made  of  Andrew  Geddes  (1783-1841))  and  of  Sir  David  Wilkie 
(i  785-1841).  Geddes  was  the  finer  artist  with  the  needle;  he  it 
was  whom  Rembrandt  best  inspired;  his  work  was  in  the  grand 
manner.  Of  the  rich  and  rare  dry-points  "  At  Peckham  Rye  " 
and  "  At  Halliford-on-Thames,"  the  deepest  and  most  brilliant 
master  of  landscape  would  have  ho  need  to  be  ashamed.  David 
Wilkie's  prints  were»  naturally,  not  less  dramatic  than  his 
pictures,  but  the  etcher's  t>articukr  gift  was  possessed  by  him 
more  intermittently:  it  is  shown  best  in  ''The  Receipt,"  a 
strong  and  vivid,  dexterous  sketch,  quite  full  of  character. 
J.  S.  Cotman's  (1781-X842)  etchings  are  also  historically  interest* 
fng  though  they  were  "  soft  ground  "  for  the  most  part.  They 
show  all  his  qualities  of  elegance  and  freedom  as  a  draughtsman, 
and  much  of  his  large  dignity  in  the  distribution  of  light  and 
•hade.  T.  Girtin  (1775-1802),  in  the  preparations  for  his  views 
of  Paris,  was  notably  happy.  The  work  of  Sir  Francis  Seymour 
Haden  (b>  xSi8)  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  art  in  England. 
Between  1858  and  1879  Seymour  Haden^the  first  prudent 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter  £tchers«^roduced  the  vast 
inajority  of  his-pjates,  which  have  always  good  draughtsmanship, 
nnity  of  effect  and  a  personal  impression.  They  show  a  strong 
feeHng  for  nature^  If,  amongst  some  two  hundred  subjects, 
it  were  necessary  to  select  one  or  two  for  peculiar  praise,  they 
might  be  the  **  Breaking  up  of  the  Agamemnon,**  the  almost 
perfect  "  Water  Meadow,"  the  masterly  presentment  of  "  Erith 
Marshes,"  and  the  later  dry-point  of "  Windmill  Hill.'*  Another 
great  etcher— Frenchman  by  birth,  but  English  by  long  residence 
—is  Alphonse  Legrcs  (9.V.).  Great  in  expression  and  suggestive 
draughtsmanship,  austere  and  economiad  in  line,  Legros's  work 
is  the  grave  record  of  the  observation  and  the  fancy  of  an  imagina* 
ibfe  mind.  In  poetic  portraiture  nothing  can  well  exceed  his 
etched  vision  of  G.  F.  Watts;  *'  Ul  Mort  du  Vagabond  '*  is 
noticeable  for  terror  and  homely  pathos;  ''Communion  dans 
rfiglise  St  M6dard  "  is  perhaps  the  best  instance  of  the  dignity, 
vigour  and  grave  sympathy  with  which  he  addresses  himself  to 
ecclesiastical  themes.  Something  of  these  latter  qualities, 
in  dealing  with  similar  themes,  Legros  passed  on  to  his  pupil,  Sir 
Charles  Holroyd  (b.  1861) — an  etcher  in  the  true  vein;  whilst 
an  eariier  pupil,  prolific  as  himself,  as  imaginative,  and  some- 
times more  ddiberately  uncouth-^William  Strang,  A.R.A. 
(b.  1859)— carried  on  in  his  own  way  the  tradition  of  that  part  of 
Legros's  practice,  the  preoccupation  with  the  humble,  for  which 
Legros  himself  found  certain  warrant  in  a  portion  of  the  great 
tittvre  of  Rembrandt.  Frank  Short,  A.R.A.  (b.  1857),  as  with 
the  very  touch  of  Turner,  carried  to  completion  great  designs 
that  Turner  left  unfiiushed  for  the  Idber  studioruni.  The 
delicacy  of  "  Sleeping  till  the  Flood,"  the  curiously  suggestive 
realism  of  "  Wrought  NaBs  "—a  scene  in  the  BUck  Country — 
entitle  him  to  a  lasting  place  in  the  list  of  the  fine  wielders  of  the 
etching-needle.  D.  Y.  Cameron  (b.  1865)  betrays  the  influence 
of  Rembrandt  in  a  noble  etching,  "  Border  Towers,"  and  the 
influence  of  M^on  in  such  a  print  as  that  of  "  The  Palace, 
Stiriing."  His  "  London  Set "  is  particulariy  fine.  The  individu- 
ality of  C.  J.  Watson  is  less  marked,  but  bis  skiU,  chiefly  in 
architectural  work,  is  noticeable.  Admirers  of  the  studiously 
accurate  portraiture  of  a  great  monument  may  be  able  to  set 
Watson's  print  of  "St  £ticnne  du  Mont "  by  the  side  of  M^ryon's 
august  and  mysterious  and  ever-memorable  vision.  Paul  Helleu 
(b.  1859)  in  his  brilliant  sketches,  particularly  of  women,  has 
used  the  art  of  etching  in  a  peculiarly  individual  and  delightful 
way.  Among  the  numerous  other  modem  etchers  only  a  bare 
mention  can  be  made  of  Oliver  Hall,  Minna  Boluigbrokc  and 


Elisabeth  Amfstrong  (Mrs  Watson  and  Mrs  Stanhope  Forbes), 
Alfred  East,  Robert  Macbeth,  WalUr  Sickert,  Robert  GoS, 
Mortimer  Menpes,  Percy  Thomas,  Raven  Hill,  and  Prof.  H.  von 
Herkomer,  in  England;  in  France,  Roussel,  J.  F.  Raflaem 
(b.  1850),  Besnard  and  J.  J.  J.  Tissot  (1836-1902). 

The  oldest  treatise  on  etching  is  that  of  Abraham  Bosse  (1645). 
See  also  P.  G.  liamerton,  Btcktneand  EUhers  (1868).  and  Etcher f 
Handbook  (188 1);  F.  Wedmore,  EUhing  in  En^cnd  (189^);  Singer 
and  Strang,  Etchingt  Engraving,  &c.  (1897). 

ETEOCLES,  in  Greek  legend,  king  of  Thebes,  son  of  Oedipus 
and  Jocasta  (locaste).  After  their  father  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  country,  be  and  his  brother  Polyneices  agreed  to  reign 
alternately  for  a  year.  Eteocles,  however,  refused  to  keep  the 
agreement,  and  Polyneices.  fled  to  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,' 
whom  he  persuaded  to  undertake  the  famous  expedition  against 
Thebes  on  his  behalf.  The  two  brothers  met  in  single  combat, 
and  both  were  slain.  The  Theban  rulers  decreed  that  only 
Eteocles  should  receive  the  honour  of  burial,  but  the  decree  was 
set  at  naught  by  Antigone  {q.v.)f  the  sister  of  Polyneices.  The 
fate  of  Eteodes  and  Polyneices  forms  ihe  subject  of  the  Sctc^ 
against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus  and  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides. 

ETESIAN  WIND  (Lat.  eUsius,  aimual;  Gr.  ^os,  year),  % 
Mediterranean  wind  blowing  from  the  oorUi  and  west  iQ  yuouoet 
for  about  six  weeks  annually. 

fiTEX,  ANTOINB  (1808-1888),^  French  sculptor,  patnter  and 
architect,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  March  x8o8.  He  first 
exhibited  in  the  salon  of  1833,  his  work  including  a  reproduction 
in  marble  of  his  "  Death  of  Hyadnthus,"  and  the  plaster  cast 
of  his  "  Cain  and  his  race  cursed  by  God."  Thiers,  who  was  at 
this  time  minister  of  public  works,  now  conunissioned  him  to 
execute  the  two  groups  of  "  Peace  "  and  "  War,"  placed  at  each 
side  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  This  last,  which  established  his 
reputation,  he  reproduced  in  marble  in  the  salon  of  1839.  The 
French  capital  contains  numerous  examples  of  the  sculptural 
works  of  £tex,  which  included  mythological  and  religiona 
subjects  besides  a  great  number  of  portraits.  His  paintings 
include  the  subjects  of  Eurydice  and  the  martyrdom  of  Saint 
Sebastian,  and  ^mong  the  best  known  of  his  architectural  pro- 
ductions are  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  I.  in  the  InvaJides  and  a 
monument  of  the  revolution  of  1848.  t,(ex  wrote  a  number  ol 
essays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  arts.  The  last  year  of  his 
life  was  spent  at  Nice,  and  be  died  at  ChaviQe  (.§ehie-et-Oise) 
on  the  14th  of  July  1888. 

See  P.  E.  Mangeant,  Antoim  Etex,  ptintre,  scutpleur  el  ardniectt, 
1808-1888  (Paris,  1894). 

ETHER,  (CtH»)iO,  the  Aether  of  pharmacy,  a  cdourless, 
volatile,  highly  inflammable  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  a*  736  at  o", 
boiling-point  35*  C,  and  frcczing-point-ix7*'4  C.  (K.  Olszewski). 
It  has  a  strong  and  characteristic  odour,  and  a  hot  sweett^ 
taste,  is  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol,  and  dissolves  bromine,  iodine,  and,  in  small  quantities, 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  also  the  volatile  oils,  most  fatty  and 
resinous  substances,  guncotton,  caoutchouc  and  certain  of  tlK 
vegetable  alkaloids.  The  vapour  mixed  with  oxygen  or  air  is 
violently  explosive.  The  making  of  ether  by  the  action  oC 
sulphunc  acid  on  alcohol  was  known  in  about  the  13th  century; 
and  later  Basil  Valentine  and  Valerius  Cordus  described  its 
preparation  and  properties.  The  name  ether  appears  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  drug  only  since  the  times  of  Frobenius, 
who  in  1730  termed  it  spiritus  acthereus  or  vini  vitrioiatm.  It 
was  considered  to  be  a  sulphur  compound,  hence  its  xi^ae 
sulphur  ether;  this  idea  was  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  Valentine 
Rose  in  about  x8oo.  Ether  is  manufactured  by  |he  distillatioa 
of  5  parts  of  90  %  alcohol  with  9  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  at  a  temperature  of  140^-145'*  C,  a  constant  stream  of 
alcohol  being  caused  to  flow  into  the  mixture  during  the  opera- 
tion. The  distillate  is  purified  by  treatment  with  lime  and 
calcium  chloride,  and  subsequent  distillation.  Tbe  mechanism 
of  this  reaction  was  explained  by  A.  Williamson  in  1850.  For 
other  methods  of  preparation  see  Ethers.' 

»  See  also  J.  v.  Liebtg.  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  1837,  23,  p.  3$;  1839, 
30,  p.  129:  E.  Mitscherlich.  Pogg.  Ann.,  1836,  31,  p.  27y,l94X,  Sjt 
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The  presence  of  so  small »  qihuitity  as  i  %  of  alcohol  may  be 
detected  in  ether  by  the  colour  imparted  to  it  by  aniline  violet; 
if  water  or  acetk  add  be  present,  the  ether  must  be  shaken  with 
anhydrous  potassitmi  carbonate  befote  the  implication  of  the  tert. 
When  heated  with  zinc  dust,  it  yields  ethylene  and  water. 
Chromic  acid  oxidizes  it  to  acetic  add  and  ozone  oxidizes  it  to 
ethyl  peroxide.  In  contact  with  hydriodic  add  gas  at  o^  C|  it 
forms  ethyl  iodide  (R.  D.  Sihra,  Ber.,  1875,  8,  p.  903),  and  with 
water  and  a  little  suljirfiurie  add  at  iSo"  C,  it  yields  akohol 
(£.£rlenmeyer,Z«»/./.<A«m»r,x868,p.343).  It  forms  crystalline 
compounds  with  bromine  and  with  many  metallic  salts. 

Medicine. — For  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  ether  see  Anaes- 
IHE8U.  ^plied  extemaUy,  ether  evaporates  very  n^ijdly, 
produdng  such  intense  cold  as  to  cause  marked  local  anaesthesia. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  best  I4>plied  as  a  £ne  ^ray,  but  ethyl 
chloride  is  generally  found  more  efficient  and  produces  less  sub- 
sequent discomfort.  It  aids  the  absorption  of  fats  and  may  be 
used  with  cod  liver\>il  when  the  latter  is  administered  by  the  skin. 
If  it  be  rubbed  in  or  evaporation  be  prevented,  it  acts,  like 
alcohol  and  chloroform,  as  an  irritant.  Ten  to  twenty  minims 
of  ether,  subcutaneously  injected,  constitute  perhaps  the  most 
I'apid  and  powerful  cardiac  stimulant  known,  and  are  often 
ttaployed  for  this  pmpose  in  cases  of  ^ncope  voider  anaesthesia. 
Taken  intemaUy,  ether  acts  in  many  respects  similarly  to  alcohol 
and  chloroform,  but  its  stimulant  action  on  the  heart  is  much 
more  marked,  being  exerted  both  reflexly  from  the  stomach 
tnd  directly  after  its  rapid  absorption.  Ether  is  thus  the  type  of 
a  rapidly  difihisible  stimulant.  It  is  also  useful  in  relieving  the 
paroxysms  of  asthma.  The  dose  for  repeated  adnnnistcation 
is  from  10  to  30  minims  and  for  a  single  administration  up  to  a 
drachm. 

Ckrmic  Poisoning. — ^A  dose  of  a  little  more  than  a  drachm 
(a  teaspoonful)  will  produce  a  condition  of  inebriation  lasting 
for  one-half  to  one  hour,  but  the  dose  must  soon  be  greatly  in- 
creased. The  after-effects  are,  if  anything,  rather  pleasant,  and 
the  habit  of  ether  drinking  is  certainly  not  so  injurious  as  alcohol- 
ism. The  prindpal  symptons  of  chronic  ether-drinking  are  a 
weakening  of  the  activity  of  the  spedal  senses,  and  notably 
sight  and  hearing,  a  lowering  of  the  inteUigence  and  a  degree 
of  general  paresis  (partial  paralysis)  of  motion. 

BTHEREDOB  [or  Ethekboe],  SIR  OBORGB  (c,  X635-X69X), 
EngHsh  dramatist,  was  bom  about  the  year  1635,  and  belonged 
to  an  Oxfordshire  f&mily.  He  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at 
Cambridge,  but  Deimis  assures  us  that "  to  his  certain  knowledge 
he  understood  ndther  Greek  nor  Latin."  He  travelled  abroad 
early,  and  seems  to  have  resided  in  France.  It  is  possible  that 
he  witnessed  in  Paris  the  performances  of  some  of  Molidrc's 
earliest  comedies;  and  he  seems,  from  an  allusion  in  one  of  his 
plays,  to  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  Bussy  Rabutin. 
On  his  return  to  London  he  studed  the  law  at  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Court.  His  tastes  were  those  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  he  in- 
dulged freely  in  pleasure. 

Sometime  soon  after  the  Restoration  he  composed  his  comedy 
of  The  Comkai  Revenge  or  Love  in  a  Tub,  which  introduced  him* 
to  Lord  Buckhutst,  afterwards  the  earl  of  Dorset.  This  was 
brought  out  at  the  Duke's  theatre  in  1664,  and  a  few  copies  were 
printed  in  the  same  year.  It  is  partly  in  rhynmed  heroic  verse, 
like  the  stilted  tragedies  of  the  Howards  and  Killigrews,  but  it 
contains  comic  scenes  that  are  exceedingly  bright  and  fresh. 
The  sparring  between  Sir  Frederick  and  the  Widow  introduced  a 
style  of  wit  hitherto  unknown  upon  the  English  stage.  The 
success  of  this  play  was  very  great,  but  Etheredge  waited  four 
years  before  he  repeated  his  experiment.  Meanwhile  he  gained 
the  highest  reputation  as  a  poetical  beau,  and  moved  in  the  drde 
of  Slf  Charles  Sedley,'  Lord  Rochester  and  the  other  noble  wits 
of  the  day.  In  x668  he  brought  out  Sh€  would  if  she  could,  a 
comedy  in  many  respects  admirable,  fuU  of  action,  %it  and 
spirit,  although  to  the  last  degree  frivolous  and  immoral.  But  in 
this  play  Etheredge  first  shows  hinndf  a  new  power  in  literature; 
he  has  nothing  of  the  radness  of  his  predecessors  or  the  grossness 
oi  his  contemporaries.  We  move  in  an  airy  and  fantastic  world, 
where  flirtation  is  the  only  serious  business  of  fife.    At  tins  time 


Etheredge  was  living  a  life  no  less  frivolous  and  unprincipled  than 
those  of  his  Courtals  and  Freemans.  He  formed  an  alHance  with 
the  famous  actress  Mrs  Elizabeth  Barry;  she  bore  him  a  daughter, 
on  whom  he  settled  £6000,  but  who,  unhappily,  died  in  her  youth. 
His  wealth  and  wit,  the  disrinction  and  charm  of  his  manners, 
won  Etheredge  the  general  worship  of  sodety,  and  his  tempera- 
ment is  best  known  by  the  names  his  contemporaries  gave  him» 
of  "gentle  George"  and  "easy  Etheredge."  Rochester  up- 
braided him  for  inattention  to  literature;  and  at  last,  after  a 
silence  of  ei^t  years,  be  came  forward  with  one  more  play,  un- 
fortunately his  last.  The  Man  of  Mode  or  Sir  Fofling  Flutter, 
indisputably  the  best  comedy  of  intrigue  writteninEn^and  before 
the  days  of  Congreve,  was  acted  and  printed  in  1676,  and  enjoyed 
an  unbounded  success.  Besides  the  merit  of  its  plot  and  wit,  it 
had  the  personal  charm  of  being  supposed  to  satirize,  or  at  least 
to  paint,  persons  well  known  in  Lonckm.  Sir  F<^ling  Flutter  was 
a  portrait  of  Beau  Hewit,  the  reigning  exquisite  of  the  hour; 
in  Dorimant  the  poet  drew  the  earl  of  Rochester,  and  in  Medley  a 
portrait  of  himself;  while  even  the  drunken  ^oemaker  was  a 
real  character,  who  made  his  fortune  from  being  thus  brought 
iiUo  public  notice.  After  this  brilliant  success  Etheredge 
retired  from  literature;  his  gallantries  and  his  gambh'ng  in  a 
few  years  deprived  him  of  his  fortune,  and  he  looked  about  for  a 
rich  match.  He  was  knighted  before  x68o,  andgained  the  hand 
and  the  money  of  a  rich  widow.  He  was  sent  by  Charles  II. 
on  a  mission  to  the  Hague,  and  in  March  1685  was  i^pointed 
resident  minister  in  the  imperial  German  court  at  Regcxid>urg. 
He  was  veacy  uncomfortable  in  Germany,  and  after  three  and  a 
half  years'  residence  left  for  Paris.  He  had  colleoted  a  library 
at  Regensburg,  some  volumes  of  which  are  in  the  theological 
college  there.  His  MS.  despatches  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  th^  were  discovered  and  described  by  Mr  Gosse 
in  r88x;  they  add  very  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  Etheredge's 
career.  He  died  in  Paris,  probably  in  X69X ,  f  or  Nardssus  LuttreU 
notes  in  February  1692  that "  Sir  George  Etherege,  the  late  King 
James'  ambassador  to  Vienna,  died  latdy  in  Paris." 

Etheredge  deserves  to  hold  a  more  distinguished  place  in 
English  literature  than  has  generally  beoi  allotted  to  Um.  In 
a  dull  and  heavy  age,  he  inaugurated  a  period  of  gemiiae  wit  and 
^rightliness.  He  invented  Uie  comedy  of  intrigue  and  led  the 
way  for  the  masterpieces  of  Congreve  and  Sheridan.  Before 
his  time  the  manner  of  Ben  Jonson  had.prev«3ed  in  comedy,  and 
traditional "  hnmoucs  ".and  typical  eccentridtiea,  instead  of  real 
characters,  Jxad  crowded  the  coihic  stage.  Etheredge  paints  with 
a  light,  faint  hand,  but  it  is  from  nature,  and  his  portraits  of  fops 
and  beaux  are  simply  unexcelled.  No  one  knows  better  than  he 
how  to  present  a  gay  young  gentleman,  a  Dorimant,  "  an  ua- 
confinablcroverafteramorous  adventures."  His  genius  is  aslight 
as  thistle-down;  he  is  frivolous,  without  fcMrce  of  conviction, 
without  principle;  but  his  wit  is  very  q)arkKng,  and  his  style  pure 
and  singulariy  picturesque.  No  one  approaches  Etheredge  in 
delicate  touches  of  dress,  furniture  and  scene;  he  makes  the 
fine  airs  of  London  gentlemen  and  ladies  live  before  our  eyes 
even  more  vividly  than  Congreve  does;  hut  he  has  less  insight 
and  less  energy  than  Congreve.  Had  he  been  poor  or  ambitious, 
he  might  have  been  to  England  almost  what  MoH^re  was  to 
France,  but  he  was  a  rich  man  living  at  his  ease,  and  he  disdained 
to  excel  in  literature.  Etheredge  was  "  a  fair,  slender,  genteel 
man,  but  spoiled  his  countenance  with  drinking."  His  con- 
temporaries all  agree  in  acknowledging  that  he  was  the  soul  of 
affability  and  sprightly  good-nature. 

The  life  of  Etheredge  was  first  given  in  detatf  by  Edmund  Gosse 
in  Seventeenth  CenHtry  Studies  (1^3).  His  works  were  edited  by 
A.  W.  Verity,  in  1888.  (E.  G.) 

FTHBRIDOB,  JOHN  WESLEY  0804-1866),  English  don- 
conformist  divine,  was  bom  near  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the 
24th  of  February  1804.  He  received  most  of  his  early  education 
from  his  father.  Though  he  never  attended  any  university  he 
acquired  ultimately  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  French  and  German.  In  i8»4  he  was  placed  on 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  plan  as  a  local  preacher.  In  1826  his 
offer  to*  ent^  Uie  ministry  was  accepted,  and  after  the  usual 
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prolhitionaiy  trial  he  was  received  into  full  connejdoD  at  the 
conferenoe  of  1831.  For  two  years  after  this  lie  remained  at 
Brighton,  and  in  1833  he  removed  to  Cornwall,  being  stationed 
successively  at  the  Truro  and  Falmouth  circuits.  From  Falmouth 
be  removed  to  Darlaston,  where  in  1838  his  health  gave  way.  For 
a  good  many  years  he  was  a  supernumerary,  and  UvecHor  a  while 
at  Caen  and  Paris,  where  in  the  public  libraries  he  found  great 
facilities  for  prosecuting  his  favourite  Oriental  studies.  His 
health  having  considerably  improved,  he  became,  in  1843,  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  church  at  Boulogne.  He  retunied  to  England 
in  1847,  and  was  appointed  successively  to  thectrcuitsof  Islington, 
Bristol,  Leeds,  Penzance,  Penryn,  Truro  and  St  Austell  in  east 
Cornwall.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  England  he  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  university  of  Heidelberg  He  was  a 
patient,  modest,  hard-working  and  accurate  scholar.  He  died  at 
Camborne  on  the  94th  of  May  1866. 

His  principal' works  are  Home  Anmakae  (iB4$);Ri$toryt  LUttrrks 
and  UUralure  of  ike  Syrian  ChwcJus  (i&^7);  The  AposMic  Acts 
and  Epistles^  from  Ike  Peskito  or  Ancient  Synac  (18^);  Jerusalem 
and  Tiberias,  a  Survey  of  tke  Religious  and  Sckolastie  Learning  of  tke 
Jews  (1856);  Tke  Jorgums  of  Onkdos  and  Jonatkan  ben  Vteiel 
<ift  vol.  in  1863,  and  in  1865).  See  Memoir,  by  Rev.  Tbomley  Smith 
(1871). 

BTHBRIDQE*  ROBBRT  (1819-1903),  English  g«oh)gist  and 
palaeontologist,  was  bom  at  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  on  the  3rd 
of  December  1819.  After  an  ordinary  school  education  in  his 
native  town,  he  obtained  emi^yment  in  a  business  bouse  in 
BristoL  There  be  devoted  his  spare  time  to  natural  history 
pursuits,  and  in  1850  was  appointed  curator  of  the  museum 
attached  to  the  Bristol  Philosophical  Institution.  He  also  became 
lecturer  on  botany  in  the  Bristol  medical  schooL  In  1857, 
through  the  influence  of  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  he  was  ap- 
point«l  to  a  post  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  London, 
and  eventually  became  palaeontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey. 
In  1865  he  assisted  Prof.  Huxley  in  the  preparation  of  a  Calalague 
^  FossUs  «f»  tJU  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  His  chief  work 
for  many  yean  was  in  naming  the  fossils  collected  during  the 
progress  of  .the  Geological  Survey,  and  in  supplying  the  lists 
that  were  appended  to  numerous^  official  memoirs.  In  this  way 
he  acquired  an  exceptional  knowiedge  of  British  fosdis,  and  be 
ultimate^  prepared  an  eli^xurate  work  entitled  Fossils  of  tke 
British  Idands,  StratigrapkicaUy  and  Zoologically  arranged. 
Only  the 'first  volume  dealing  with  the.  Palaeozoic  species  was 
.  puUished  (x888).  Etheridge  also  was  jauthw  of  several  papers 
on  the  Rhaetic  Beds,  and  of  aa  important  essay  on  the  Physical 
Structure  of  N<Hrth  Devon,  and  on  the  Palaeontokgical  Value 
of  the  Devonian  Fossils  (1867).  He  edited,  and  in  the  main  re- 
wrote, the  second  part  of  a  new  edition  of  John  Phillips'  Manual 
of  Geok>g3r— entitled  SiraHgrapkical  Geology  and  Palaeonteiogy 
<k885).  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  187X,  and  was  president  of  the 
Ge<^iQ^iical  Society  in  i88i-i88s.  In  i88x  Etheridge  was  trans- 
ferred from  theGeological  Survey  to  the  geolegicBl  dcfiaxtmeat 
of  the  British  Museum,  where  he  served  as  aasistant  keeper  until 
1891.    He  died  at  Chelsea,  LondoB,  on  the  i8th  of  December 

1903. 

Memoir  by  Dr  Henry  Woodward  (with  list  of  works  and  portrait) 
in  GeeiogUal  Magfiakle,  January  1904:  also  Memoir  by  H.  B.  Wood- 
ward (with  portrait)  in  Proc,  Bristol  Nat,  Soc  x.  175. 

ETHERS*  in  organic  chemistry,  compounds  of  the  general 
formula  R'O'R',  where  R,  R'  *  alkyl  or  aryl  groups.  They  may^ 
be  regarded  as  the  anhydrides  of  the  alcohols,  being  formed  by 
elimination  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  two  molecules  of  the 
alcohols;  those  in  vriiich  the  two  hydrocarbon  radicals  are 
similar  are  known  as  simple  ethers,  and  those  in  which  they  arc 
dissimilar  as  mixed  ethers.  They  may  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  a^d.on  the  alcohols,  alkyl 
sulphuric  adds  being  first  formed,  which  yidd  ethers  on  heating 
with  alcohols.  The  process  may  be  made  a  continuous  one  by 
running  «  thin  stream  of  alcohol  continually  into  the  heated 
reaction  mixture  of  akohol  and  sulphuric  add.  Benzene  sul- 
phonic  add  has  been  iMed  in  place  of  sulphuric  add  (F.  Kxafft, 
B'^'f  1S93,  36,  p.  2829).  A.  W.  Williamson  (Ann,,  1851, 77,  p. 
^  t^$2,  &I,  p.  27)  prepared  ether  by  the  action  of  sodium 


ethylate  on  ethyl  iodide,  and  showed  that  all  ethers  must 
the  structural  formula  given  above  (see  also  Bril,  Assoc.  Rdports, 
1850,  p.  65).  They  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  the  alkyl 
haUdes  with  silver  oxide. 

The  ethers  aoe  neutral  volatile  liquids  (the  fint  member, 
methyl  ether,  is  a  gas  at  ordinary  temperature).  Phosphorus 
pentachloride  converts  them  into  alkyl  chlorides,  a  simibr 
deccnnposition  taking  place  iHien  they  are  heated  with  the  haloid 
adds.  Nitric  add  and  chromic  add  oxidize  them  i»  such  a 
manner  that  they  3rield  the  same  products  ms  the  aloohok  from 
which  they  are  doived.  With  chlorine  they  yield  substittttkB 
products. 

Methyl  ether,  (CH^  A  was  first  prepared  by  J.  B.  Dnms 
and  E.  P^ligot  (Apn,  cMm.  pkys.,  1835,  (i]  56,  p.  19)  by  beating 
methyl  ak^iol  with  su^>}niric  add.  It  is  best  prepared  by 
heating  meth^  alcohol  and  sulphuric  add  to  146*  C.  anid  lea^og 
the  evolved  gas  into  sulphuric  add.  The  sulphuric  add  tohitloB 
is  then  allowed  to  drop  slowly  into  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
when  the  methyl  ether  is  liberated  (£.  Erienmeyer  and  A. 
Kriechbaumer,  Bar.,  1874,  7,  p.  699).  It  is  a  pleasant-ameUing 
gas,  which  bums  when  ignited,  and  may  be  condensed  to  a 
liquid  whidi  boils  at  33'6*'  C.  It  is  aomewhat  sduble  in  water 
and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ooncentiated  sulphuric  add. 
It  combines  with  hydrodiloric  add  gas  to  form  a  conqxxind 
iClUW'^Ci  (C  Friedel,  Comptes  rmdus,  1875,  8r,  p.  xss). 
Methyl  ethyl  elher,  CHa<0'CaH»,  is  prepared  from  methjd  iodide 
and  sodium  ethjdate,  or  from  ethyl  iodide  and  sodium  methylate 
(A.  W.  WiUiamson,  Ann,,  1852,  8z,  p.  77).  It  is  a  liquid  which 
boils  at  zo-8"  C. 

For  diethyl  ether  see  ETBBa,  and  for  methyT  phenyl  ether  (anisole) 
and  ethyl  phenyl  ether  (pbcnetole)  see  Carbolic  Acidi 

BTRICS,  the  name  generally  given  to  th.e  sdence  of  monl 
philosophy.  The  word  "  ethics  "  b  derived  from  the  Or.  iBuibt, 
that  which  pertains  to  ijOot,  character. 

For  convenience  in  reference,  the  arrangement  followed  in  thia 
article  may  be  explained  at  the  outset: — 

I.  Definition  and  Scopb 809 
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Section  I.  contains  a  general  survey  of  the  subject:  it  shows  in 
ikFbat  sense  ethics  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  field  of  philosophfcal 
invcstigntion — its  rdations  to  other  departments  of  thought,  espcci- 
aUyr  to  psychology,  religion  and  modem  physical  science.  The 
article  makes  no  attempt  to  give  a  detailed,  casuistical  examination 
of  the  matter  of  ethical  theory.  For  this,  reference  must  be  made 
to  special  articles  on  phtlosopnic  schools,  writers  and  terms. 
'  Section  II.  as  a  historical  skocd|  in  four  parts  tracing  the  main 
lines  of  development  in  ethical  speculation  from  its  birth  to  the 
present  day.  Here  again  it  has  been  possible  to  notice  only  the 
salient  points  or  landmarks,  leaving  all  detail  to  special  articles  as 
above.  All  important  writers  whose  names  occur  in  this  s)u^tch 
ai«  treated  in  special  biographical  artides,  and  references  are  given 
as  often  as  possible  to  supplementary  articles  which  illustrate  and 
explain  points  which  cannot  be  fully  treated  here.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  connexion  with  technical  terms  (whose  history  and 
meaning  are  inevitably  taken  for  grantad)  and  biographkal  infoiv 
mation  about  minor  ethical  writers. 

I.  DEnNmoN  AND  Subject-Mattek  07  Ethics 
In  its  widest  tense,  the  term  "  ethics  "  would  imply  an  examina- 
tion mto  the  general  character  or  faabita  of  mankind^  and  would 
even  involve  a  description  or  history  of  the  halnts  of  men  in  par- 
ticular societies  Uving  at  different  periods  of  time.  Such  a  field 
of  study  would  obvimidy  be  too  wide  for  any  particular  science 
or  philosophy  to  investigate,  and  moreover  portions  of  the  field 
are  already  occupied  by  history,  by  anthropology  and  by  the 
particular  sdetkces  {e.g,  physi<rfogy,  anatomy,  biology),  in  so 
far  as  the  habits  and  character  of  men  depend  upon  the  material 
processes  which  these  sciences  esamine.  Even  plnlosopbies 
such  as  logic  and  aesthetic  would  be  necessary  for  such  an 
investigation,  if  thought  and  artistic  production  are  normal 
human  habits  and  elements  in  character.  Ethics  then  is  usually 
confined  to  the  particular  field  of  human  character  and  conduct 
so  far  as  they  depend  upon  or  exhibit  certain  general  principles 
commonly  known  as  moral  principles.  Men  in  general  char« 
Kterixe  their  own  condoct  and  character  and  that  of  other  men 
by  such  general  adjectives  as  good,  bad,  right  and  wrong,  and 
it  is  the  meaning  and  scope  of  these  aidjectives,  primarfly  in 
relation  to  human  conduct,  and  ultimatdy  in  thdr  final  and 
alMolttte  sense,  that  ethics  investigates. 

A  not  uncommon  definition  of  ethics  as  the  **  science  of  conduct " 
is  inexact  for  various  reasons,  (i)  The  sciences  are  descriptive 
or  experimental.  But  a  description  of  what  acts  or  what  ends 
of  action  men  in  the  present  or  the  past  call,  or  have  called, 
"  good  "  or  "  bad  "  b  deariy  beyond  human  powers.  And 
experiments  in  OM»ality  (^sart  from  the  inoonvenient  practical 
consequences  Ukdy  to  ensue)  are  usdess  for  purposes  of  ethics, 
because  the  moraL  consciousness  would  itsdf  at  one  and  the  same 
time  be  required  to  make  the  ejqieriment  and  to  provide  the 
subject  upon  which  the  experiment  is  performed.  (2)  Ethics 
is  a  philosophy  and  not  a  science.-  Philosophy  is  a  process  of 
reflcctkm  upon  the  pmuppositions  involved  in  imreflective 
thought.  In  logic  and  meupfaysics  it  investigates  either  the 
process  of  apprehension  itsdf,  or  conceptions  such  as  cause, 
substance,  space,  tone,  which  the  ordinary  scientific  conscious- 
ness never  criticizes.  In  moral  philoiophy  the  place  of  the  body 
of  sciences,  which  philosophy  as  the  theory  of  knowledge  investi- 
gates, is  taken  by  the  developed  mocal  coosdousness,  which 
already  pronounces  moral  judgm^it  withoiU  hesitation,  and 
daims  authority  to  subject  to  rontiwial  criticism  the  institutions 
and  forms  of  social  life  which.it  has  itself  helped  to  create. 

When  ethical  speculation  first  begins,  conceptions  such  as 
those  of  duty,  responsibility,  the  will  as  the  ultimate  subject 
of  moral  approlMtiott  and  disapprobation,  are  already  in  existence 
and  already  operative.  Moral  i^iilosophy  in  a  certain  sense  adds 
nothing  to  these  conceptions,  though  it  sets  them  in  a  clearer 
light/   The  problems  of  the  moral  consciousness  at  Ibe  tine  at 


which  it  firftt  becomes  reAective  are  not  strictly  spcsStiag  philot* 
sophical  problems  at  aU;  It  is  occupied  with  just  such  question^ 
as  each  individtial  man  who  wishes  to  act  rightly  is  constanUy 
called  upon  to  answer,  e^.  questions  such -as  "  What  particular 
action  wiU  meet  tbe  claims  of  justice  under  such  and  suck 
circumstances?"  or  **  What  degree  of  ignorance  will  excuse 
this  particular  person  in  this  particular  case  from  his  responsin 
bility  ?  "  It  tries  to  attain  a  knovdedge  as  complete  as  possible 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  act  contemplated  must  be 
performed,  the  personalities  of  the  persons  whom  it  may  affect, 
and  the  consequences  (so  far  as  they  can  be  foreseen)  which 
it  will  produce,  and  then  by  virtue  of  its  own  power  of  moral 
discrimination  pronoimces  judgment.  And  the  ever-rccurring 
problem  of  the  moral  consciousness,  "  What  ought  to  be  done  ?  ^' 
is  one  which  recdves  a  dearer  and  more  definite  answer  as  men 
become  more  able  in  the  course  of  moral  experience  to  apply 
those  prindples  of  the  moral  consciousness  which  are  yet  em- 
ployed in  tbat  experience  from  the  outset.  Nevertheless  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  moral  philosophy  may  be  said  to  originate 
out  of  difficulties  inherent  in  the  nature  of  morality  itself,  althou^ 
it  remains  true  that  the  questions  which  ethics  attempts  to 
answer  are  never  questions  with  which  the  moral  consciousness 
as  such  is  confronted.  The  fact  that  men  give  different  answers 
to  moral  problems  wlych  seem  similar  in  character,  or  even  the 
mere  iact  that  men  disregard,  wben  they  act  immorally,  tbe 
dictates  and  implicit  prindples  of  the  moral  consdousness  is 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  produce  the  desire  either,  on  the  one 
band,  to  justify  immoral  action  by  casting  doubt  upon  the 
authority  of  the  moral, consdousness  and  the  validity  of  its 
prindplM,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  justify  partictUar  moral 
judgments  either  by  (the  only  valid  method)  an  analysis  of 
the  BMral  principle  involved  in  the  judgment  imd  a  demonstra- 
tion of  its  universal  acceptation,  or  by  some  attempted  prooi 
that  the  particular  moral  judgment  is  arrived  at  by  a  process 
oi  inference  from  some  univeisal  conception  of  the  Supreme 
Good  or  the  Final  End  from  which  aU  particular  duties  or 
virtues  may  be  deduced.  It  may  be  that  criticism  of  morality 
first  orighiates  with  a  criticism  of  exbting  moral  institutions 
or  codes  of  ethics;  such  a  criticism  may  be  due  to  the  spon- 
taneous activity  of  the  moral  consdousness  itself.  But  when 
such  criticism  passesinto^he  attempt  to  find  a  universal  criterion 
of  mOTality->such  an  attem|A  being  in  effect  an  effort  to  make 
morality  scientific— and  eq>ecially  wben  the  attpmpt  b  seen, 
as  it  must  in  the  end  be  seen,  to  fail  (the  moral  consdousness 
being  superior  to  all  standards  of  morality  and  tea^ng  itself 
whoUy  in  particular  judgments),  then  ethics  as  a  proe$ss  of 
rtfltcti$n  upon  the  nature  of  the  moral  consciousness  may  be 
sdd  to  begin.  If  this  be  true  it  follows  that  one  of  the  chief 
function  of  ethics  must  be  criticism  of  mistaken  attempts  to 
find  a  criterion  of  morality  superior  to  the. pronouncements  of 
the  moral  consdousness  itself.  The  ultimate  superiority  of  the 
moral  consciousness  over  all  other  standards  is  recognized,  even 
by  those  who  iioptign  its  authority,  whenever  they  daim  that 
all  men  ought  to  rccogniae  the  superior  value  of  the  standards' 
which  they  themsdvcs  widi  to  substitute.  Similarly,  their 
opponents  refute  their  arguments  by  showing  that  they  are 
1»sed  ultimately  upon  a  recognition  of  certain  distinctions 
which  are  moral  distinctions  {m.  imply  a  moral  consciousness 
capable  of  discriminating  between  right  and  wiong  in  partictUar 
cases),  and  that  these  moral  distinctions  conflict  «ith  the  con* 
dusions  which  they  reach. 

This  may  briefly  be  illustnted  by  reference  to  some  of  the 
great  fundamental  oontsoveisies  of  ethks.  None  of  these 
originates  out  of  conflicting  statements  of  tbe  moral  conscious- 
ness, ix,  thne  is  no  fundamental  contradiction  in  morality 
itself.  No  one  (if  tmaophisticated)  ever  confused  the  conception 
of  pleasure  with  the  conception  of  the  Good,  or  thoui^  that 
the  dahns  of  selfish  interest  irere  identical  with  those  of  duty. 
But  the  coniroverqr  between  hedonists  and  antihedonists 
originates  as  soon  as  men  reflect  that  a  good  which  is  not  in  some 
sense  "  my  "  good  is  not  good  at  all,  or  that  no  act  can  be  sai^ 
to  b»  m^ni  which  does  not  satisfy  "  nc."    Or,  agUD,  tht 
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Mfloction  tkat  the  mark  or  sign  of  the  perfect  perform&nce  of 
A  particular  virtuous  act  or  function  is  the  presence  of  a  char- 
acteristic pleasure  which  always  accompanies  it,  is  <^>po8ed  to 
the  reflection  that  it  is  a  mark  of  the  highest  morality  never  to 
rest  satisfied,  and  out  of  these  seemingly  oontradictmy  state- 
ments of  the  reflective  consciousness  might  arise  a  multitude 
of  controversies  either  concerning  pleasiire  and  duty,  or  the  even 
more  difficult  and  complex  concq>tions  of  merit,  progress,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Good  or  Final  End. 

When  and  how  fresh  controversies  in  ethics  will  begin  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  one  to  foreteU.  Sometimes  the  dominance 
of  a  particular  science  or  branch  of  study  is  the  occasion 
of  an  attempt  to  apply  to  ethics  ideas  borrowed  from 
or  analogous  to  the  conceptions  of  that  science.  False 
anslogies  drawn  between  ethics  and  mathematics  or  between 
inorality  and  the  perception  <^  beauty  have  wrought  much 
mischief  in  modem  and  to  some  degree  even  in  ancient  ethics. 
The  influence  of  ideas  borrowed  f nnn  biology  is  everywhere 
inanif  est  in  the  ethical  q[>ecuIations  of  modem  times.  Sometimes» 
again,  whole  theories  <rf  ethics  have  been  formulated  which  can 
be  seen  in  the  end  to  be  efforts  to  subordinate  moral  conceptions 
to  concq)tions  belonging  i^operiy  to  in^tuti<Mis  or  departments 
of  hunuui  thought  and  activity  which  the  moral  consdousness 
has  itself  originated.  Law,  for  instance,  depends,  or  at  least 
ou^t  to  depend,  upon  nten's  need  for  and  consciousness  of 
Justice.  And  such  institutions  as  the  family  and  the  state  are 
created  by  tlw  sodal  consciousness,  which  is  the  moral  conscious* 
ncss  from  another  aspect.  Yet  morality  has  been  subordinated 
to  legal  and  social  sanctions,  and  moral,  advance  has  been  held 
to  be  conditioned  by  political  and  sodal  necessities  which  are 
not  nK>ral  needs.  Siinilarly  no  one  since  dviHsation  emerged 
from  barbarism  has  ever  really  been  willing  to  yield  allegiance 
to  a  ddty  who  is  not  moral  in  the  fullest  and  hi^cst  sense  of  the 
word.  Cod  is  not  superior  to  moral  law.  Yet  there  have  been 
whole  systems  of  thcolo^cal  ethics  which  have 
attempted  to  base  htunan  morality  upon  the  arbitrary 
will  of  God  or  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  a  divind>kinq)ired 
book  or  code  of  laws.  One  of  the  greatest  of  aU  ethical  contro- 
versies, that  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will,  arose  directly 
put  of  what  was  in  reality  a  thedogical  problem---the  necessity, 
namdy,  of  reconciling  God's  forduaowle^^  with  human  f reed<»n. 
The  unreflective  moral  consdousness  never  finds  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  a  man's  power  of  wflling  and  all  the  forces 
of  circumstance,  heredity  and  the  like,  which  combine  to  form 
the  temptations  to  which  he  nmy  yidd  or  bid  defiance;  and 
such  facu  as  "  remoae  "  and  *'  penitence "  are  a  cohtinual 
testimony  to  man's  sense  of  freedom.  But  so  soon  as  men 
pexcdve  upon  reflection  an  ^parent  discrepancy  between  the 
utterances  of  their  moral  consdousness  and  certain  conduSlons 
to  which  theological  speculation  (or  at  a  hiter  period  metaphysical 
and  sdentific  inquiries)  seems  inevitably  to  lead  them,  they 
will  not  rest  satisfied  until  the  belief  in  the  will's  freedom  (hither-^ 
to  unquestioned)  is  upon  further  reflection  justified  or  condemned. 
It  is  dear  then  tluut  the  complexity  of  the  subject-matter  of 
ethics  is  such  that  no  sharply  defined  boundary  lines  can  be  drawn 
between  it  and  other  toinches  of.  inquiry.  Just  in  so  far  as  it 
presupposes  the  af^rehension  of  moral  facts,  it  m\ist  presuppose 
a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  sodal  rdationships  upon  which 
some  at  least  of  those  tacts  depend.  No  one,  for  instance,  could 
inquire  Into  the  natnre  of  justice  without  being  further  compelkd 
to  undertake  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  state. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  deddehowmuch  of  the<fispute  between 
the  advocates  of  {Measure  theories  and  their  opponents  turns 
upon  vexed  questions  of  psychology,  and  how  much  is 
strictly  relevant  to  ethks.  If,  as  haa  already  been 
said,  one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  ethics  is  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  into  its  own  q>here  of  inquiry  of  ideas  bonowed  from 
other  and  alien  sources,  then  obviously  these  aouioca  must  be 
investigated.  One  example  of  this  necessity  may  be  given.  It 
is  sometimes  maintained  that  the  proper  method  of  ethks  is 
the  psychological  method;  ethics,  we  are  told,  should  examine 
as  iu  fuhjeci-Matter  moral  sentimenu  wherever  found,  without 
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raising  ultimate  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  obligation  Of 
moral  authority  in  general.  Now  if  in  opposition  to  such  aigu* 
mcnts  the  ultimate  characttt  of  moral  obligation  be  defended, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  no  one  feds  moral  senlimenis 
except  in  connexion  with  particular  objects  of  nK>ral  approbation 
or  disapprobation  {e.g.  gratitude  is  inei^Iicable  apart  from  a 
particular  relationship  existing  between  two  or  more  pcisqiis), 
and  that  these  objects  are  objects  of  the  moral  consdousneas 
alone.  But  such  a  line  of  argument  is  certain  to  naake  necessary 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  objects  of  psychological  stud^ 
which  may  produce  quite  unforeseen  resxilts  for  p^chology. 

Nothing  therefore  is  to  be  gained  by  confining  ethics  Urithin 
limits  which  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  arbitrary. 
The  defender  at  all  events  of  the  supremacy  of  moral  intuidons 
must  be  prepared  to  follow  whither  the  arguipent  leads,  into 
whatever  strange  quarters  it  may  direct  him. .  But  this  much 
may  be  said  by  way  of  delimitation  of  the  scope  of  ethics:  how- 
ever  complicated  and  involved  its  arguments  and  processes  of 
inference  may  become,  the  facts  from  which  they  start  and  th^ 
conclusions  to  which  they  point  arc  such  v  U)C  moral  consdou9> 
new  alone  c^n  undeistaod  or  warnunu  (U.  II.  W.) 

n.  Historical  Sketch 
A.  Cretk  and  Graeco-Roman  Ethics. — ^The  ethical  speculaiioo 
of  Greece,  and  therefore  of  Europe,  had  no  abrupt  and  absolute 
beginning.    The  naive  and  fragmentary  precepts  of  «>nduct, 
which  are  everywhere  the  earliest  manifestation  of  nascent 
-moral  reflection,  are  a  noteworthy  elonent  in  the  gnomic  poetry 
of  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.a    Thdr  importance  is  shown 
by  the  traditional  enumeration  of  the  Seven  Sages  ol  the  6ih 
century,  and  their  influence  on  ethical  thou^t  is  attested  by  the 
references  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.    But  from  these  nnsdentlfic 
utterances  to  a  philoec^y  of  monb  was  a  long  process.    In  the 
practical  wisdom  of  liudes  (^.v.),  one  of  the  seven,  we  cannot 
discern  any  systematic  theoiry  of  morality.    In  the  case  of 
Pythagoras,  conqncuous  among  pro>Socratic  philosophers  as  tlie 
founder  not  merely  of  a  school,  but  of  a  sect  or  order  bound  by  a 
common  rule  of  life,  there  is  a  doser  cooncxioa  between  moral 
and  metaphjrsical  speculatioa.    The  doctrine  of  the  Pythagox 
that  the  essence  of  justice  (conceived  as  equal  retribution) 
square  number,  indicates  a  serious  attempt  to  extend  to  tbe 
region  of  conduct  their  mathematical  view  of  the  universe; 
ami  the  sannc  may  be  said  of  their  classification  of  good  with 
unity,  streightness  and  the  like,  and  of  evil  with  the  opposite 
qualities.    Still,  the  enunciation  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Fytha<> 
goaa  appean  to  have  been  dogmatic,  or  even  prophetk,  rather 
than  philosophic,  and  to  have  been  accepted  by  his  '^Mnptn 
with  an  unphilosophic  reverence  aa  the  ipu  dixit  ■  of  the  master. 
Hence,  whatever  influence  the  Pythagorean  blending  of  ethical 
and  mathematical  notscms  may  have  had  on  Plato,  and,  throo^ 
him,  on  later  thou^t,  we  cannot  regard  the  scho<d  as  having 
really  forestalled  the  Socratic  inquiry  after  a  completdy  reasoned 
theory  of  conduct.    The  ethical  element  in  the  *'  dark  "  pluk>- 
sophidng  of  Heraditis  (c.  530-470  B.C.),  though  it  antidpates 
Stoicism  in  its  conceptions  <rf  a  law  of  the  universe,  to  which 
the  wise  man  will  carefully  conform,  and  a  divine  lumnony,  in 
the  reosgniiion  of  which  he  will  find  his  truest  satisfactioa,  is 
DBore  profound,  but  even  less  systematici    It  is  only  when  «« 
come  to  Dcmocritua,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  the  last  of 
the  original  thinkers  whom  we  disting<mh  as  pre-Socratic,  that 
we  find  anything  wfaidi  we  can  call  an  ethical  system.    The 
fragments  that  remain  of  the  moral  treatises  of  Democritua  axe 
sufficient,  periiapa,  to  convince  us  that  the  turn  <rf  Greek  philo- 
sophy in  the  direction  of  conduct,  which  was  actually  due  to 
Socrstea,  would  have  taken  place  without  him,  thou^  in  a  loss 
decided  manner;  but  ^rbsa  we  compare  the  Dcmocriteaa  ethics 
with  the  post-Socratic  system  to  which  it  has  most  aflinity. 
Epicureanism,  we  find  that  it  exhibits  a  very  nkKmcntary 
ai^jnlieasion  of  the  fonnal  conditions  which  moral  teaching 
must  fulfil  before  jt  can  lay  daim  f  o  be  treated  as  sdentific 

» THs  wellknown  phrase  was  originally  attributed  to  the  Pytha- 
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The  tfttChlft  that  ii«sybtem-t>f  etliks  could  be  oonstntcted  until 
altcntidn  bad  been  directed  to  the  vagoeneas  and  inconsistency 
of  the  conunon  moral  <^nnions  of  mankind.  For  this  purpose 
was  needed  the  concentratioo  of  «  philosop^  intellect  of  the 
fiist  order  on  the  problems  of  practice.  In  Sociatea  first  we  find 
the  required  combination  of  a  paramocuit  interest  in  conduct 
and  an  ardent  desire  for  kxM>wledge.  The  pre-Socratic  thinkers 
were  all  primarily  devoted  to  ontological  research;  but  by  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century  3.C.  the  conflict  of  their  dogmatic 
systems  had  led  some  of  the  keenest  mjnd^  to  doubt  the  possibility 
of  penetrating  the  seoret  of  the  physical  universe.  This  doubt 
found  expression  in  the  reasoned  scepticism  of  Gorgias,  and 
produced  the  famous  proposition  of  Protagoras,  that  human 
apprehension  is  the  <mly  standard  of  ejostenoe.  The  same 
feeling  led  Socrates  to  abandon  the  old  pnysico-metaphysical 
inquiries,  In  his  case,  moreover,  it  uras  strengthened  by  a  naive 
.  piety  that  forbade  him  to  search  into  things  of  which  the  gods 
seemed  to  have  reserved  the  knowledge  to  thonsclves.  The  regula- 
tion of  human  action,  on  the  other  hand  (except  on  occasioi»  of 
special  difficulty,  for  which  omens  and  <Hade8  mic^t  be  vouch- 
safed), they  had  left  to  luunan  neasdn.  On  this  accordingly 
Socrates  concentrated  his  efforts. 

..  Though,  however,  Socrates  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
conception  of  the-  problems  of  conduct,  the  general  idea  did  not 
originate  ^th  him.  The  natural  reactlion  against  the 
metaphysical  and  ethical  dogmatism  of  the  early 
thinkers  had  reached  iu  climax  in  the  Sophists  (9.V.). 
Gorgias  and  Protagoras  are  only  representatives  of  what  was 
really  a  universal  tendency  to  abuidon  dogmatic  theory  and  take 
refuge  in  practical  matters,  and  eq>eoaIly,  as  was  natural  in  the 
Greekcity*state,intheciviczeUtioDsof  thedtixciL  The  educa- 
tion given  by  the  Sophists  aimed  at  no  general  theory  of  life, 
but  professed  to  expound  the  art  of  getting  on  in  the  world  and 
of  managing  public  affairs.  In  tbeir  eulogy  of  the  virtues  of  the 
citizen,  they  pointed  out  the  prudential  chaxacter  of  justice  and 
the  like  as  a  means  of  obtaining  pleasure  and  avoiding  pain. 
The  Greek  concq>tion  of  society  was  such  that  the  life  of  the 
free-born  dtizeti  consisted  mainly  of  his  public  function,  and, 
therefore,  the  pseudo-ethical  disquisitions  of  the  Sophists  satisfied 
the  requirements  of  the  age.  None  thought  of  iipeHi  (virtue 
or  excellence)  as  a  unique  quality  possessed  of  an  intrinsic  value, 
but  as  the  virtue  of  the  citizen,  just  as  good  flute-playing  was  the 
virtue  of  the  flute-player.  We  see  here,  as  in  other  activities 
of  the  age,  a  determination  to  acquire  technical  knowledge,  and 
to  apply  it  directly  to  the  practical  issue;  just  as  music  was  being 
enriched  by  new  technical  knowledge,  architecture  by  modem 
theories  of  plans  and  T-squares  {sc  Hippodamus),  the  handling 
of  soldiers  by  the  new  technique  of  "  tactics  "  and  "  hoplitics,"  so 
dtizenship  must  be  analysed  afresh,  systematized  and  adapted 
in  relation  to  modem  requirements.  The  S<^hists  had  studied 
thtee  matters  superficially  indeed  but  with  thoroughness  as  far 
as  they  went,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  they  should  have 
taken  the  methods  which  were  successful  in  rhetoric,  and 
applied  them  to  the  "  science  and  art  "  of  dvic  virtues.  Plato's 
Protagoras  claims,  not  unjustly,  that  in  teaching  virtue  they 
simply  did  systematically  what  every  one  else  was  doing  at 
-haphazard.  But  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  they  had  no 
ethical  system  at  all,  nor  did  they  contritnite  save  by  contrast 
to  ethical  speculation.  They  merdy  analysed  conventional 
formulae,  much  in  the  manner  of  certain  modem  so<alled 
"  sdentific  "  moralists.  Into  this  arena  of  hazy  p<^>ular  common 
fffffgfff^  sense  Socrates  brought  a  new  critical  spirit,  showing 
that  these  popular  lecturers,  in  spite  of  thdr  fertile 
eloquence,  could  not  defend  their  fiindamental  assumptions, 
nor  even  give  rational  definitions  of  what  they  professed  to  ex- 
plain. Not  only  were  they  thus  "  ignorant,"  but  they  were  also 
perpetually  inconsistent  with  themselves  in  dealing  with  particular 
instances  Thiu,  by  the  aid  of  his  fainous  "  dialectic,"  Socrates 
arrived  first  at  the  negative  result  that  the  professed  teachers  of 
the  people  were  as  ignorant  as  he  himself  daimed  to  be,  and  in 
a  measure  justified  the  eulogy  of  Aristotle  that  he  rendered  to 
philosophy  the  service  of  "  introducing  induction  and  definitions," 


This  description  of  his  work  is,  however,  both  too  technical  and 
too  podtive,  if  we  may  judge  from  tbose  earlier  dialogues  of 
Plato  in  which  the  real  Socrates  is  found  least  modified.  The 
pre-eminent  wisdom  which  the  Delphic  orade  attributed  to  him 
was  hdd  by  himself  to  consist  in  a  unique  consciousness  of 
ignorance.  Yet  it  is  equally  dear  from  Plato  that  there  was  a 
most  important  positive  element  in  the  teaching  of  Socrates  in 
virtue  of  which  it  is  just  to  say  with  Alexander  Bain,  '*  the  first 
important  name  in  andent  ethical  philosophy  is  Socrates." 
The  union  of  the  negative  and  the  podtive  elements  in  his  work 
has  caused  historians  no  h'ttle  perplexity,  and  we  cannot  quite 
save  the  philo8(q>her's  consistency  unless  we  regard  some  of  the 
doctrines  attributed  to  him  by  Xenophon  as  merely  tentative 
and  pfovidonal.  Still  the  podtions  of  Socrates  that  are  most 
important  in  the  history  of  ethical  thought  not  only  are  easy 
to  harmonize  with  his  conviction  of  ignorance,  but  even  render 
it  easier  to  tmderstand  his  unwearied  cross-examination  of  com- 
mon opinion.  While  he  showed  deariy  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  he  was  convinced  that  knowledge  alone  could  be  the 
sotirce  of  a  coherent  system  of  virtue,  as  error  of  evil.  Socrates, 
therefore,  first  in  the  history  of  thought,  propounds  a  podtive 
sdentific  law  of  conduct.  Virtue  is  knowledge.  This  prindple 
involved  the  paradox  that  no  man,  knowing  good,  would  do  evil. 
But  it  was  a  paradox  derived  from  his  unanswerable  truisms, 
"  Every  one  wishes  for  his  own  good,  and  would  get  it  if  he  could," 
and  "  No  one  would  deny  that  justice  and  virtue  generally  are 
goods,  and  of  all  goods  the  besL"  AH  virtues  are,  therefore, 
summed  up  in  knowledge  of  the  good.  But  this  good  is  not,  for 
Socrates,  duty  as  distinct  from  interest  The  force  of  the  paradox 
depends  upon  a  blending  of  duty  and  interest  in  the  angle  notion 
of  good*  a  blending  which  was  dominant  in  the  common  thought 
of  the  age.  This  it  is  which  ibrms  the  kcmd  of  the  podtive 
thought  of  Socrates  according  to  Xenophon.  He  could  give  no 
satisfactory  account  of  Good  in  the  abstract,  and  evaded  aU 
questions  on  this  point  by  saying  that  he  knew  "  no  good  that 
waa  not  good  for  something  in  partiadar,"  but  that  good  is 
consistent  with  itself.  For  himself  he  prized  above  all  things 
the  wisdom  that  is  virtue,  and  in  the  task  of  producing  it  he 
endured  the  hardest  penury,  maintaining  that  such  Ufe  was 
richer  in  enjoyment  than  a  life  of  luxury.  This  many-sidedness 
of  view  is  illustrated  by  the  curious  blending  of  noble  and  merdy 
utilitarian  sentiment  in  his  account  of  friendship:  a  friend  who 
can  be  of  no  service  is  valudess;  yet  the  hii^iest  service  that  a 
friend  can  render  is  moral  improvement. 

The  historically  important  characteristics  of  his  moral  philo- 
sophy, if  we  take  (as  we  must)  his  teaching  and  character 
together,  may  be  summarized  as  follows. — (x)  an  ardent  inq\iiry 
for  knowledge  nowhera  to  be  found,  but  which,  if  found,  would 
perfect  human  condua;  (2)  a  demand  meanwhile  that  men 
should  act  as  far  as  posdble  on  some  consistent  theory;  (3)  a 
providonal  adhedon  to  the  commonly  recdved  view  of  good, 
in  all  its  incoherent  complexity,  and  a  perpetual  readiness  to 
maintain  the  hannony  of  its  different  elements,  and  demonstnle 
the  superiority  of  virtue  by  an  appeal  to  the  standard  of  sett- 
interest;  (4)  personal  fim^ness,  as  apparently  easy  as  it  was 
actually  invindble,  in  carrying  out  consistently  such  practiod 
convictions  as  he  had  attained.  It  is  only  utoi  we -keep  aU 
these  points  in  view  that  we  can  understand  bow  itom  the 
spring  of  Socratic  conversation  flowed  the  divergent  streams 
of  Greek  ethical  thought. 

Four  distinct  philosophical  schools  trace  their  immediate 
origin  to  the  cirde  that  gathered  round  Socrates — the  MugfriflTn, 
the  Platonic,  the  Cynic  and  the  Cyrcpaic  The 
impress  of  the  master  is  manifest  on  all,  in  spite  of  the 
wide  differences  that  divide  them;  they  all  agree  in 
hdding  the  most  important  possession  of  man  to  be 
wisdom  or  knowledge,  and  the  nsost  important  knowledge  to  b^ 
knowledge  of  Good.  Here,  however,  the  agreement  ends.  The 
moxt  philosophic  part  of  the  drde,  forming  a  group  in  iHbkh 
Eudid  of  Megara  (see  Mecakian  School)  seems  at  first  to  have 
taken  the  lead,  regarded  this  Good  as  the  object  of  a  still  ua- 
fulfilled  guest,  and  were  led  to  identify  it  with  the  hidden  eecict 
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of  the  universe,  and  thus  to  paM  from  ethics  16  metaphysics. 
Others  again,  whose  demand  for  knowledge  was  more' easily 
satisfied,  and  who  were  more  impressed  with  the  positive  and 
practical  side  of  the  master's  teaching,  made  the  quest  a  much 
simpler  affair.  They  took  the  Good  as  already  known,  and  held 
philosophy  to  consist  in  the  steady  application  of  this  knowledge 
to  conduct.  Among  these  were  Antisthenes  the  Cynic  and 
Aristippus  of  Cyrene.  It  is  by  their  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
living  consistently  by  theory  instead  of  mere  impulse  or  custom, 
their  sc|ise  of  the  new  value  given  to  life  through  this  rat&e»ializa- 
tion,  and  their  effort  to  maintain  the  ca^y,  calm,  unwavering 
firmness  of  the  Socratic  temper,  that  we  recognize  both  Antis- 
thenes and  Aristif^us  as  "  Socratic  men»''  in  spite  of  the  complete- 
ness with  which  they  divided  their  master's  positive  doctrine 
into  systems  diametrically  opposed.*  Of  their  contrasted  prin- 
ciples we  may  perhaps  say  that,  while  Aristippus  took  the  most 
obvious  logical  step  for  reducing  the  teaching  of  Socrates  to  dear 
dogmatic  unity,  Antisthenes  certainly  drew  the  most  natural 
inference  from  the  Socratic  life. 

Aristippus  (see  Cyrenaics)  argued  that,  if  all  that  is  beautiful 
or  admirable  in  conduct  has  this  quality  as  being  useful,  i.€. 
productive  of  some  further  good;  if  virtuous  action 
is  essentially  action  done  with  insight,  or  rational 
apprdiension  of  the  act  as  a  means  to  this  good,  this 
good  must  be  pleasure.  Bodily  pleasures  and  pains  Aristii^us 
held  to  be  the  keenest,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  main- 
tained thb  on  any  materialistic  theory,  as  he  admitted  the 
exbtcncc  of  purely  mental  pleasures,  such  as  joy  in  the  prosperity 
of  one's  native  land.  He  fully  recognized  that  his  good  was 
capable  of  being  realized  only  in  successive  parts,  and  gave  even 
exaggerated  emphasis  to  the  rule  of  seeking  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment,  and  not  troubling  oneself  about  a  dubious  future. 
It  was  in  the  calm,  resolute,  skilful  culling  of  such  pleasures  as 
circumstances  afforded  from  moment  to  moment,  undisturbed 
by  passion,  prejudices  or  superstition,  that  he  conceived  the 
quality  oi  wisdom  to  be  exhibited;  and  tradition  represents 
him  as  realizing  this  ideal  to  an  impressive  degree.  Among  the 
prejudices  from  which  the  wise  man  was  free  he  included  all 
regard  to  customary  morality  beyond  what  was  due  to  the 
actual  penaities  attached  to  its  violation;  though  he  held,  with 
Socrates,  that  these  penalties  actually  render  conformity  reason- 
able. Thus  early  in  the  history  of  ethical  theory  appeared  the 
most  thoroughgoing  exposition  of  hedonism. 

'  Far  otherwise  was  the  Socratic  spirit  understood  by  Antisthenes 
and  the  Cynics  (q.v.).  They  equally  held  that  no  specuhitive 
researdi  was  needed  for  the  discovery  of  good  and 
virtue,  and  maintained  that  the  Socratic  wisdom  was 
exhibited,  not  in  the  skilful  pursuit,  but  in  the  rational 
disregard  of  pleasure, — in  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  intrinsic 
worthlessness  of  this  and  most  other  objects  of  men's  ordinary 
desires  and  aims.  Pleasure,  indeed,  Antisthenes  declared  roundly 
to  be  an  evil;  "  Better  madness  than  a  surrender  to  pleasure." 
He  did  not  overlook  the  need  of  supplonenting  merely  intellectual 
insight  by  "  Socratic  force  of  soul ";  but  it  seemed  to  him  that, 
by  insight  and  self-mastery  combined,  an  absolute  spiritual 
independence  might  be  attained  which  left  nothing  wanting 
for  perfect  well-being  (see  also  Diogenes).  For  as  for  poverty, 
painful  toil,  disrepute,  and  such  evils  as  men  dread  most,  these, 
he  argued,  were  positively  useful  as  means  of  progress  in  spiritual 
freedom  and  virtue.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Cynic  notion  of 
wisdom,  no  positive  criterion  beyond  the  mere  negation  of 
irrational  desires  and  prejudices.  We  saw  that  Socrates,  while 
not  claiming  to  have  found  the  abstract  theory  of  good  or  wise 
conduct,  practically  understood  by  it  the  faithful  periormance  of 
fiuslomary  djudes,  maintaining  always  that  his  own  happiness 
was  therewith  bound  up.  -The  Cynics  more  boldly  discarded 
both  pleasure  and  mere  custom  as  alike  irrational;  but  in  so 
doing  they  kft  the  freed  reason  with  no  definite  aim  but  its 
^wn  freedom.  It  is  absurd,  as  Plato  urged,  tosay  that  knowledge 
is  the  good,  and  then  when  asked  "knowledge  of  what  ?"  to  have 
Ao  positive  reply  but  ''of  the  good";  but  tlw  Cynics  do  not  seem 
to  have  made  any  serious  effort  to  escape  from  thia  abMrdity. 
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The  nltimale  vfturi  of  these  two  SatMtic  tcfaods  mt  dialk 
have  to  notice  presently  when  we  come  tathe  post-AristotdiB^ 
schoob.  We  must  now  proceed  to  tiace  the  fuller  developaiciK 
of  the  Socratic  theory  in  the  haada  of  Plato  and  Azisrotle. 

The  ethics  of  Plato  cannot  properly  be  treated  as  a  fiaiihe^ 
result*  but  rather  as  a  continual  movement  from  the  pqjiio^ 
of  Socrates  towards  the  more  complete,  articulate  _  . 
system  of  Aristotle;  exotpt  that  there  are  ascetic  and  .^'^^ 
mystical  suggestions  hi  some  parte  of  Plato's  teaching  whidi 
find  no  counteqmrt  in  Aristotle,  and  in  fact  disappear  from 
Greek  philosophy  soon  after  Plato's  death  mtil  they  are  revived 
and  fantastically  developed  in  Neopythagorcanism  and  Nee* 
pUtonism.  The  flnt  stage  at  which  we  can  distinguish  Flato'a 
ethical  view  from  i^t  of  Socratek  is  presented  in  the  /Vvteforos, 
where  he  makes  a  serious,  thoiigh  <^e«rly  tentative  effort  to 
define  the  object  of  that  knowledgi  wfaJdi  he  with  hta  master 
regards  as  the  essence  of  all  vhrtue.  Sudi  knowledge,  he  here 
maintains,  la  really  mensuration  of  pleasures  and  pains,  whereby 
the  wise  man  avoids  those  mistidcen  under-estiiutes  of  future 
feelings  in  comparison  with  present  which  we  commonly  cal 
"  yielding  to  fear  or  desire."  This  hedonism  has  perplexed 
Plato's  readers  needlessly  (as  we  have  said  in  speaking  of  the 
Cyrenaics),  inasmuch  as  hedonism  is  fhe  most  obvious  corofiary 
of  the  Socratic  doctrine  that  the  different  common  notions  i 
good— the  beautiful,  the  pleasant  and  thcr  useful — ^were  to  be 
somehow  interpreted  by  each  other.  By  Pkito,  however,  this 
condusion  could  have  been  held  only  bdbre  he  had  accomplished 
the  movement  of  thought  by  wldch  he  carried  the  Socratk 
method  beyond  the  range  of  huouu)  conduct  and  dev^oped  l( 
into  a  metaphysical>system. 

This  movement  may  be  expressed  thus.  **  If  we  know,"  said 
Socrates,  "  what  justice  is,  we  can  give  an  account  or  dcfinltioa 
of  it  ";  true  knowledge  must  be  knowledge  of  the  general  fact, 
common  to  all  the  individual  cases  to  which  we  apply  our  general 
notion.  But  this  must  be  no  less  true  of  other  objects  of  thou|^ 
and  discourse;  the  same  relation  of  general  notions  to  particular 
examples  extends  through  the  whole  physical  universe;  we  can 
think  and  talk  of  it  only  by  ineans  .of  such  notions.  TVue  or 
scientific  knowledge  then  must  be  general  knowledge,  rekting, 
not  to  individuals  primarily,  but  to  the  general  facts  or  qualities 
which  individuals  exemplify;  in  fact,  our  notion  of  an  indhridial, 
when  examined,  is  found  to  be  an  aggregate  of  such  general 
qualities.  But ,  again,  the  object  of  true  knowledge  must  be  what 
really  exists;  hence  the  reality  of  the  universe  must  lie  in  general 
facts  or  relations,  and  not  in  the  individual  that  cawxnplify 
them. 

So  far  the  steps  are  plain  enough;  but  we  do  not  yet  see  bow 
this  logical  Realism  (as  it  was  ^terwards  called)  comes  to  have 
the  essentially  ethicU  character  that  especially  interests  ns  in 
Platonisra.  Plato's  philoso{Ay  b  now  concerned  with  the  whole 
universe  of  bring;  yet  the  ultimate  object  of  his  philosoplac 
contemplation  is  still "  the  good,"  now  concdved  as  the  ultimate 
ground  of  all  being  and  knowledge.  That  is,  the  essence  of  the 
universe  is  identified  with  its  end,—- the  ''formal"  with  th^ 
**  final "  cause  of  things,  to  u9e  the  later  Aristotdian  pbi«9«olos7< 
How  comes  this  ahovti  ? 

Perhaps  we  may  best  explain  this  by  recurring  to  the  original 
application  of  the  Socratic  method  to  human  affurs.  3incc  all 
rational  activity  is  for  some  end,  the  different  arts  or  functMma 
of  human  industry  are  naturally  defined  by  a  statement  oi  their 
ends  or  uses;  and  similariy,  in  giving  an  account«of  the  different 
artists'  and  functionaries,  we  necessarily  state  their  end,  *'  what 
they  are  good  for."  In  a  society  weD  ordered  on  Socratk 
prindples,  every  human  being  would  be  put  to  some  use;  the 
essence  of  his  liife  would  consist  in  doing  what  he  was  good  for 
(hb  proper  IpYor).  But  again,  it  b  easy  to  extend  thb  view 
throughout  the  whole  region  of  organized  life;  an  eye  that 
does  not  attain  its  end  by  sedng  b  without  the  essence  of  an  eye. 
In  short,  we  may  say  of  aU  organs  and  instruments  that  they 
are  what  we  think  them  in  proportion  as  they  fulfil  thdr  function 
and  atuin  their  end.  If,  then,  we  concdve  the  whole  universe 
oigaoieally,  as  a  oomplex  arraosement  of  means  to  ends,  wc  abafl 
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uiukntaBd  bow  Plato  might  liold  tliat  til  thlngi  reaOy  perr,  or 
(as  wa  say)  **  nalked  their  idea,"  ia  proportion  as  they  accom- 
plished the  special  end  or  good  for  which  they  were  adapted. 
Even  Socratoi,  in  spite  of  his  aversion  to  physics,  was  led  by 
pious  reflection  to  esqwond  a  teleolbgical  view  of  the  physical 
world,  as  ordered  in  a|l  its  parts  by  divine  wisdom  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  some  divine  etid;  and,  in  the  metaphysical  torn  which 
Plato  gave  to  this  view,  be  was  probably  anticipated  by  Euclid  of 
Megara,  who  held  that  the  one  real  being  is  "  that  which  we  call 
by  many  names,  Good,  Wisdom,  Reason  or  God,"  to  which 
Plato,  raising  to  a  loftier  significance  the  Sooatic  identification 
of  the  beautiful  with  the  useful,  added  the  further  name  of 
Absolute  Beauty,  explaining  how  man*s  love  of  the  beautiful 
finally  reveate  itself  as  the  yearning  for  the  end  and  essence  of 
being. 

Plato,  therefore,  took  this  vast  stride  of  thought,  and  identified 
the  ultimate  notions  of  ethics  and  ontology.  We  have  now  to  see 
what  attitude  he  will  adopt  towards  the  practical  inquiries  from 
which  he  started.  W*hat  will  now  be  his  view  of  wisdom^  virtue, 
pleasure  and  their  rdation  to  human  wdt-being? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  inevitably  somewhat  com- 
plicated. In  the  first  place  we  have  to  observe  that  philosophy 
has  now  passed  definitely  from  the  market-place  into  the  lecture- 
roonu  The  quest  of  Socrates  was  for  the  true  art  of  conduct  for 
a  man  living  a  practical  life  among  his  fellows.  But  if  the  objects 
of  abstract  thouglit  constitute  the  real  world,  of  which  this  work! 
of  individual  things  is  but  a  shadow,  it  is  plain  that  the  highest, 
most  real  life  must  lie  in  the  iotmtz  region  and  not  in  the  lattei: 
It  is  in  contemplating  the  abstract  reality  which  concrete  things 
obscurely  eadiibit,  the  type  or  ideal  which  they  imperfectly 
imitate,  that  the  true  life  of  the  mind  in  man  must  consist;  and 
as  man  is  most  truly  man  inpropwtion  as  he  is  mind,  the  desire 
of  one's  own  good,  which  Hato,  following  Socrates,  held  to  be 
permanent  and  essential  in  every  living  thing,  becomes  in  its 
highest  form  the  phitosophic  3reaming  for  knowledge.  This 
yearning,  be  held,  8prings--4ifce  more  sensual  impnlBcs--from  a 
sense  of  want  of  something  formerty  possessed,  of  which  there 
remains  a  latent  memory  in  the  soul,  strong  in  proportion  to  its 
philosophic  capacity;  hoice  it  is  that  in  If  ming  any  abstract 
truth  by  scientific  demenstratiott  we  merely  make  explicit  what  we 
already  implicitly  know;  we  iMJng  into  dear  oonsdoosness  hidden 
memories  of  a  state  in  which  the  soul  looked  iqxm  Reality  and 
Good  &ce  to  face,  before  the  lapse  that  imprisoned  her  in  an  alien 
body  and  mingled  her  true  naturs  with  fleshly  leelings  and  im- 
pulses. We  thus  reach  the  paradox  that  the  true  art  of  living 
is  really  an  "  art  of  dying  "  as  far  as  possiUe  to  mere  sense,  in 
order  more  fully  to  exist  in  ultimate  union  with  absolute  goodness 
and  beauty^  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  philoaopher  mu9t  stBl 
live  andactin  the  ooncretesensible  world,  the  Socratic  identifica- 
tion of  wisdom  and  virtue  ia  f uUy  maintained  by  Plato.  Only 
he  who  apprehends  good  in  the  abstract  can  imitate  it  in  such 
transient  and  imperfect  goodjss  may  be  realised  in  human  life, 
and  it  is  impossible  that,  havuig  this  knewkd^i,  be  should  not 
act  on  it,  whether  in  private  or  public  affairs.  Thus,  in  the  true 
philosopheTy  we  shall  necessarily  find  tha  practically  good  man, 
who  bdng  **  likest  of  men  to  the  ^ods  is  best  loved  by  them  "; 
mad  alio  the  perfect  statesman,  if  only  the  conditions  of  his 
sodety  allow  him  a  sphere  for  exercising  his  statesmanship. 

The  characteristics  of  this  pocticfd  goodness  in  Plato^s 
matured  thou^t  correspond  to  the  fuwfaunental  conceptions  in 
hisviewoftheonivene.  Thesoulofman,initS8D0dor 
normal  mnriifion,  must  bo  ordered  and  harmonised 
under  thegiildanos  of  reason.  The  question  then  arises, 
"Wherein  does  tl^  order  of  harmony- precisely  consist?" 
In  eiphining  how  Plato  was  led  to  answer  thia  quMtkm,  it  will 
be  well  to  notice  that,  while  faithfully  maimaining  the  Socratic 
doctrine  that  the  highest  virtue  was  inscpamble  from  knowledge 
of  the  good,  he  had  come  to  recognise  an  inferior  kind  of  virtue, 
possessed  by  men  who  were  not  philosophers.  It  is  plain  that 
if  the  good  that  is  to  be  known  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  whole 
of  things,  it  is  attainable  oa^  by  a  select  and  carefully  trained 
lev.    Yet  we  can  hardly  nstiictjJlviEtiMtotheaaaloiis.    What 
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account,  then,  was  to  be  given  of  ordinary  "  dvic  "  bravery, 
temperance  and  justice?  It  seemed  dear  that  men  who  did 
their  duty,  resisting  the  seductions  of  fear  and  desire,  must  have 
rig^t  opinions,  if  not  knowledge,  as  to  the  good  and  evil  in  human 
lik;  but  whence  comes  this  right  *^  opinion  '7  Partly,  Plato 
said,  it  comes  by  nature  and  "  divine  allotment,  "  but  for  its 
adequate  devdopment  "  custom  and  practice  "  are  required. 
Hence  the  paramount  importance  of  education  and  disdpline 
Ux  dvic  virtue;  and  even  for  future  philosophers  such  moni 
culture,  in  which  physical  and  aesthetic  training  must  co-operate, 
is  indiqieBsable;  no  merdy  intellectual  preparation  will  suffice. 
His  point  is  that  perfect  knowledge  cannot  be  implanted  in  a 
soul  that  has  not  gone  through  a  course  of  preparation  induding 
mudi  more  than  physical  training.  What,  then,  is  this  prepam- 
tion?  A  distinct  step  in  psjrchological  analysis  was  taken  when 
Plato  recognised  that  its  effect  was  to  produce  the  "  harmony  " 
above  mentioned  among  different  parts  of  the  soul,  by  sub- 
<Mxiinating  the  impulsive  dements  to  reason.  These  non-rational 
elements  he  further  distinguished  as  appetitive  (t6  tmBvfatTucS^) 
and  spirited  (rd  BviumUs  or  ^/i^>--the  practical  separate- 
ness  of  which  from  each  other  and  from  .reason  he  held  to  be 
established  by  our  inner  experience. 

On  this  tr^;>le  division  <^  the  soul  he  founded  a  systematic 
view  of  the  four  kinds  of  goodness  recognised  by  the  common 
moral  consciousness  of  Greece,  and  in  later  times  known  as  the 
Cardinal  Virtues  {q.t.).  Of  these  the  two  most  fundamental 
were  (aa  has  been  already  indicated)  wisdom—in  its  highest  form 
philosophy— and  that  harmonious  and  regulated  activity  of  all 
the  dements  of  the  soul  which  Plato  regards  as  the  essence  of 
uprightness  in  social  relations  (jSuaiooin}).  The  import  of 
this  term  is  essentially  social;  and  we  can  explain  Plato's  use 
of  it  only  by  reference  to  the  analogy  which  he  drew  between 
the  individual  man  and  the  community.  In  a  ri^tly  ordered 
polity  sodaland  individual  wdl-bdng  alike  would  depend  on  that 
harmonious  action  of  diverse  dements,  each  performing  its  proper 
function,  which  in  its  sodal  application  is  more  naturally  termed 
iuoiotfCMi.  We  see,  moreover,  how  in  Plato's  view  the  funda- 
mental virtues,  Wisdom  and  Justice  in  thdr  highest  forms,  are 
mutually  involved.  Wisdom  will  necessarily  maintain  orderly 
activity,  and  this  latter  consists  in  regulation  by  wisdom,  while 
the  two  more  special  virtues  of  Courage  (d»dpeUi)  and  Temper- 
anoe  {ma^poaimi)  are  only  different  sides  or  aspects  of  this  wisely 
regulated  action  of  the  complex  souL 

Such,  then,  are  the  fonns  in  which  eswentisl  good  seemed  to 
manifest  itself  in  human  life.  It  remains  to  ask  whether  the 
statement  of  these  gives  a  complete  account  of  human  well-being, 
or  whether  pleasure  also  is  to  be  included.  On  this  point  Plato's 
view  seems  to  have  gone  through  sevcsal  oscillations.  After 
apparently  maintaining  {Protagoras)  that  pleasure  is  the  good, 
he  passes  first  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  denies  it  {Phaedo, 
Gvrgias)  to  be  a  good  at  all.  For  (i),  as  concrete  and  transient^ 
it  is  obvioudy  not  the  real  essential  good  that  the  philosopher 
seeks;  (a)  the  feelings  most  prominently  recognised  as  pleasures 
are  bound  up  with  pain,  as  {^)od  can  never  be  with  evil;  in  so  iu, 
then,  as  common  sense  ri^tly  recognizes  some  pleasures  as  good, 
it  can  only  be  from  their  tendency  to  produce  some  further  good^ 
This  view,  however,  was  too  violent  a  divergence  from  Socratism 
for  Pbito  to  remain  in  it.  That  pleasure  is  not  the  real  absolute 
good,  waa  no  ground  ibr  not  induding  it  in  the  good  of  concrete 
human  life;  and  after  all  only  coaise  and  vulgar  pleasures  were 
indissolubly  linked  to  the  pains  of  want  Accordingly,  in  the 
Bt^nbUc  he  has  no  objection  to  trying  the  question  of  the  intrindc 
superiority  of  philosophic  or  virtuous'  life  by  the  standard  of 
pleasure,  and  argues  that  the  phikMophic  (or  good)  man  alone 
enjoys  real  pleasure,  while  the  sensualist  spends  his  life  in  osdUa^ 
ing  between  painful  want  and  the  merdy  neutral  state  of  pain- 
lessness, which  he  mistakes  for  positive  pleasure.    Still  more 

/  It  b  highly  cbarKteristic  of  Platooism  that  the  issue  in  this 
dialogue,  as  originally  stated,  is  between  virtue  and  vice,  whereas, 
without  any  avowed  chanee  of  ground,  the  issue  ultimately  discussed 
is  between  the  philosophic  life  and  the  life  of  vnlgar  ambitioa  or. 
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emphaticany  is  it  declared  in  the  Laws  that  wlien  we  an  ''  di8» 
oouTsing  to  men,  not  to  gods,"  we  must  show  that  the  life  which 
we  praise  as  best  and  noblest  is  also  that  in  which  there  is 
the  greatest  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain.  But  though  Plato 
holds  this  inseparable  connexion  of  best  and  pleasantest  to  be 
true  and  important,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  vulgar  that  he 
lays  this  stress  on  pleasure.  For  in  the  most  philosophical  com- 
parison in  the  PAri^e^iu  between  the  claims  of  pleasure  and  wisdom 
the  former  is  altogether  worsted;  and  thou^  a  place  is  allowed 
to  the  pure  pleasures  of  colour,  form  and  sound,  andof  intellecttial 
exercise,  and  even  to  the  "  necessary  "  satisfaction  of  appetite, 
it  is  only  a  subordinate  one.  At  the  same  time,  in  his  later  view, 
Plato  avoids  the  exaggeration  of  denying  all  positive  quality  of 
pleasure  even  to  the  coarser  sensual  gratifications;  they  are  un- 
doubtedly cases  of  that  "  replenishment "  or  "  restoration  *'  to 
its  "  natural  state  "  of  a  bodily  organ,  in  which  he  defines  i^easure 
to  consist  (see  Timatus,  pp.  64, 65);  he  merely  maintains  that  the 
common  estimate  of  them  is  to  a  large  extent  illusory,  or  a  false 
appearance  of  pleasure  is  produced  by  contrast  with  the  ante- 
cedent or  concomitant  painful  condition  of  the  organ.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  some^^iat  ccnnpltcated  and  delicately  balanced 
view  of  the  relations  of  "  good  "  and  "  pleasuce  "  was  not  long 
maintained  within  the  Platonic  school,  and  that  under  Spensippus, 
Plato's  successor,  the  main  body  of  Platonists  took  up  a  simply 
anti-hedonistic  position,  as  we  learn  from  the  polemic  of  Aristotle^ 
In  the  PkUebuSt  however,  though  a  more  careful  psychological 
analysis  leads  him  to  soften  down  the  exaggerations  of  this  attack 
on  sensual  pleasure,  the  antithesis  of  knowledge  and  pleasure  if 
again- sharpened,  and  a  desire  to  depredate  even  good  pfeasuiet 
is  more  strongly  shown;  still  even  here  pleasure  is  recognised 
as  a  constituent  of  that  philosophic  life  which  is  the  highest 
human  |^>od,  while  in  the  Laws,  where  the  subject  is  more 
popularly  treated,  it  is  admitted  that  we  cannot  convince  man 
that  the  just  life  is  the  best  unless  we  can  also  pcove  it  to  be 
the  pleasantest. 

When  a  student  passes  from  Plato  to  Aristotle,  he  is  so 
forcibly  impressed  by  the  contrast  between  the  habits  «f 
^^  mind  of  the  two  anthers,  and  the  Utenry  maanen 
^mHJSI,  of  the  two  philosophers,  that  it  Is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  their  systems  have  come  to  be  popularly 
conceived  as  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other;  and  the 
uncompromising  polemic  which  Aristotle,  both  in  liia  ethical 
and  in  his  metaphsrsical  treatises,  directs  agafaut  Plato  and 
the  platonists,  has  tended  strongly  to  confirm  this  view.  Yet 
a  doser  inspection  shows  us  that  when  a  later  president  oi  the 
Academy  (Antiochas  of  Ascalon)  repudiated  the  scepticism  which 
for  two  hundred  year*  had  been  accepted  as  the  tradittonBl 
Platonic  doctrine;  he  had  good  grounds  for  daiming  Plato  and 
Aristotle  as  consentient  authorities  for  the  ethical  position  which 
he  took  up.  For  though  Arfstode's  <ttvergence  from  Plato  is 
very  conspicuous  when  we  condder  either  his  genend  conoq>- 
tion  of  the  subject  of  ethics,  or  the  detaib  of  his  S3rstem  of  Vhttt^ 
still  his  agreement  with  his  master  is  almost  omnplete  as  regards 
the  main  outline  of  his  thrary  of  human  good;  the  diffweyoe 
between  the  two  practically  vanishes  when  we  view  them  in 
relation  to  the  later  controversy  between  Stoics  and  Epicuieana. 
Even  on  the  cardinal  point  on  which  Aristotle  entered  into  direct 
controversy  with  Plato,  the  definite  disagreemeBt  bAween  the 
two  is  less  than  at  first  appears;  the  objectfoos  of  the  disciple 
hit  that  part  of  the  master's  ^stem  that  was  rather  Jmagfaied 
than  thought;  the  main  positive  result  of  Phitonk  speculation 
only  gains  in  distinctness  by  the  application  of  Aristotdian 
analysis. 

Plato,  we  saw,  held  that  there  is  one  supreme  sdence 
or  wisdom,  of  which  the  ultimate  obfect  is  absolute  good; 
In  the  knowledge  of  this,  the  knowledge  of  aM  partkolar 
goods— that  is,  of  all  that  we  rationally  dssiie  to  know-^ 
hnplidtly  contained;  and  also  all  practical  virtue,  as  no  one 
who  truly  knows  what  is  good  can  fail  to  realize  it.  But  in  spite 
of  the  intense  conviction  with  which  he  thus  identified  meta- 
physical  speculation  and  practical  wisdom,  we  find  in  his  writings 
no  serious  attempt  to  deduce  the  particulars  of  human  weltbeing 
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the  particular  coitions  of  the  spedal  arts  and  sdenoea.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  thatthe  distinction  which  Aristotle  explidtly  draws 
between  speculative  adeooe  or  wisdom  and  practical  wisdom 
(on  its  political  side  statesmanship)  is  really  indicated  in  Plato's 
actual  treatmfeat  of  the  subjects,  aithoui^  the  expreaareoognitioB 
of  it  is  oonttary  to  his  prindples.   The  disortsion  of  good  (e.^) 
hi  his  PAifaihttreUteBetttitely  to  human  good,  and  the  respectiTe 
daims  of  Thoaght  and  Pleasure  to  oooatituU  this;  he  only  icfen 
in  passing  to  the  IHvine  Thoi«ht  thactis  the^MMl  of  theordesod 
winid,  aa  something  clearly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pccseat 
discussion.    So  again,  in  his  last  great  ethico-political  treatiie 
(the  Lams)  there  is  hardly  a  tnue  of  his  peculiar  metaphysics. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relatioB  between  human  and  (Bvioe 
good,  as  presented  by  Aristotle,  is  so  close  that  we  can  hardly 
conodve  Plato  as  having  definitely  thought  it  dosec   The  sub- 
stantial good  of  the  universe,  in  Aristotle's  view,  is  the  pure 
activity  of  universal  abstract  thought,  at  once  subject  and  object, 
whkh,  itself  changeless  and  eternal,  is  the  final  cause  and  &at 
source  of  the  whole  psecess  of  change  in  the  concrete  worid.  And 
both  be  and  Plato  hold  that  a  simiiar  activity  of  pure  speculative 
intettsct  is  that  in  which  the  philoaopher  wiU  seek  to  exist, 
though  he  must,  being  a  man,  ooiicem  himself  with  the  affairs 
of  ordmary  human  life^  a  legioa  In  whkh  his  bluest  good  wifl 
be  attained  by  realizing  pofect  moral  excdlennf.    No  doubt 
Aristotle^  demeoatzation  of  the  inappropriateness  of  atirihnting 
moral  exoeMenoe  to  the  Ddty  aecna  to  ooatcadkt  Plato's  doctrine 
that  the  juat  man  as  such  is  **  Uktat  the  gods,"  but  here  again 
the  disciqMacy  is  reduced  when  we  remember  that  the  essence 
of  Plato's  justice  (fi&auo&imi)  is  harmonious  activity.  No  doubt, 
too,  Aristotle's  attributum  of  pleaatre  to  the  DlWne  Exiateaoe 
shows  a  profound  mfcU4>hysical  divefgence  from  Plato;  but  it 
is  a  dfvergenoe  which  liM  no  pracCieal  importance.   Nor,  acain, 
is  Aristotk's  divergence  from  the  Soctatk  prindple  that  all 
"  virtue  is  knowledge  "  substantially  greater  than  Plato's,  thovi^ 
it  Is  more  plainly  expressed*    Both  accept  the  paradox  in  the 
cpiallfifd  sense  that  no  one  can  defibecatdy  act  oontcaiy  to  what 
appears  to  him  good,  and  that  perfect  viitae  is  inseparably  bound 
up  with  perfect  wiadom  or  morslinsigirt.  Both,  howr^er,  zeoog- 
nize  that  th^  actually  of  moeal  insight  Is  not  a  function  of  the 
faitellect  only,  bat  depends  rather  on  oaieful  training  in  good 
habits  appGed  to  mlndaof  good  natural  dispositions,  thongh  the 
doctrine  haa  no  doubt  a  more  4dinite  and  proonnent  place  in 
Azistotle*8  system.  The  disdpie  certainly  takes  a  step  la  advaace 
by  stating  definitely,  aa  an  cateatial  characteristic  of  virtnoos 
action,  that  it  iachownfor  itsown  sake,  for  the  beauty  of  virtae 
alone;  but  heiein  he  merdy  formulates  the  ooavlctiaa  that  his 
master  iaspiies.  Nor,  inally,doea  Aristotle's  account  of  the  ida- 
doa  of  plttsure  to  Jiumaii  welMieiag  (although  he  haa  to  ooaabat 
the  extreme  antl'hedonism  to  iiriuch  the  Platonic  scfaool  under 
^peus^pas  had  been  led)  differ  materially  from  the  oatoome  of 
flato^  thought  on  this  point,  as  the  later  dialogues  present  k  to 
ua.  Pleasure,  in  Aiistotk's  view,  is  not  the  primary  constitBCBt 
of  wdl-being,  but  rather  an  inseparable  acddent  of  it;  InaaMn 
well-being  is  wsentisHy  well-doing,  excellent  activity  of  aoaae 
kind,  whether  its  aim  and  end  be  abstracttruth  or  nobte  cosidisct; 
knowledgs  and  virtae  are  objects  of  ratkiaal  choice  apart  trom 
the  pleasure  attending  tbem;  stffl  aM  acrivities  are  attended  and 
in  a  tianner  perfected  by  pleasure,  which  Is  better  and  moie 
desirahle  In  praportioB  to  the  excellence  of  the  activity.    He  no 
doubt  critidars  Plato's  account  of  the  nature  of  pleasiire,  axsuinc 
that  we  cannot  properiycoacdve  pleasure  either  as  a  "  pxocess  " 
or  as  "  replenishment  "-^the  last  term,  he  truly  says,  denotes  a 
material  ratherthan  a  psychical  fact  But  this  does  not  intetfcre 
with  the  genoal  ethical  agredaient  between  the  two  fhintrrfs; 
and  the  doctrine  that  vicious  pleasaies  are  not  true 
pleasures  is  so  dmracterlsticaUy  Platonic  that  we  are 
surprised  to  find  R  in  Aristotle. 

In  so  far  as  there  Is  any  Important  difference  beti 
Pktonk  and  the  Aristotelian  views  of  human  good, 
observe  that  the  latter  has  substantially  a  closer 
enoe  to  the  podtlve  eleoMnt  in  the  echisal  taachloff  of 
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CImni^  It  if  pi«8ent6d  hi  a  fur  more  tediiikal  aid  fcholastk 
fonn,  mnd  involves  «  more  distinct  rejection  of  the  fuadamental 

Socratic  paradox.  The  same  result  appears  when 
JJJJJJ   •  we  compare  the  methods  of  the  three  philosophers. 

Althoui^  the  Socratic  induction  forms  a  striking 
feature  of  Plato's  dialogues,  his  ideal  method  of  ethics  is 
purdy  deductive;  he  admits  common  sense  only  as  supplying 
provisional  steps  and  starting-points  from  which  the  mind  is  to 
ascend  to  knowledge  of  absolute  good,  through  which  knowledge 
alone,  as  he  conceives,  the  lower  notions  of  particular  goods  are 
to  be  truly  omceived.  Aristotle,  discarding  the  transcendental- 
ism of  Plato,  naturally  retained  from  Plato's  teaching  the  original 
Socratic  method  of  indoction  from  and  verification  by  common 
opinion.  Indeed,  the  windings  of  his  escpodtion  are  best  under-' 
stood  if  wo  consider  his  literary  manner  as  a  kind  of  Socratic 
dialogue  formalized  and  reduced  to  a  monologue.  He  first  leads 
us  by  an  induction  to  the  fundamental  notion  of  ultimate  end  or 
good  for  man.  AD  men,  in  acting,  aim  at  some  result,  either 
for  its  own  sake  or  as  a  meant  to  some  further  end;  bat  obviously 
not  everything  can  be  sought  merely  as  a  means;  there  must 
be  some  tdtimate  end.  In  hct  men  commonly  recognize  such  an 
end,  and  agree  'to  call  it  well-being'  (tMifuAa),  But  they 
take  very  different  views  of  its  nature;  how  shall  we  find  the 
true  view?  We  observe  that  men  are  classified  according  to 
their  fractions;  all  kinds  of  man,  and  indeed  all  organs  of 
man,  have  their  q[>ecM  functiona,  and  are  Judged  as  functionaries 
and  organs  according  as  they  perform  their  functions  well  or 
ill.  May  we  not  then  infer  that  man,  as  man,  has  his  proper 
function,  and  that  the  well-being  or  *'  doing  well ''  that  all  seek 
refdly  lies  in  fulfilling  well  the  proper  function  of  man, — that  is, 
in  living  well  that  ttfe  of  the  ratiooal  soul  which  we  recognize 
as  man's  distinctive  attribute  ? 

Again,  this  Socratic  deteience  to  common  opinion  is  not 
shown  mesefy  In  the  way  by  which  Aristotle  reaches  his  funda- 
mental conception;  it  equally  ai^>ears  in  hb  treatment  of  the 
ConceptloD  itself.  In  the  first  place,  though  in  Aristotle's  view 
the  most  perfect  wdl-being  consists  in  the  exercise  of  man's 
"  divinest  part,"  pure  speculative  reason,  he  keeps  far  from 
the  pctfadoz  of  putting  forward  this  and  nothing  else  as  human 
good;  so  far,  indeed,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  treatise  is 
occupied  with  an  exposition  of  the  inferior  good  which  is  realized 
in  practical  life  whoi  the  i^tpetitive  or  impulsive  (semi-rational) 
elment  of  the  soul  operates  under  the  due  regulation  of  reas<m. 
Even  when  the  notion  of  "  good  performance  of  finction  "  was 
thus  widened,  and  when  it  had  further  taken  in  the  pleasure  that 
is  inseparably  connected  with  such  functioning,  it  did  not  yet 
correspond  to  the  whole  of  what  a  Greek  commonly  understood 
as  "  human  well-being."  We  may  grant,  indeed,  that  a  moderate 
proviaioti  of  material  wealth  is  indirectly  included,  as  an  indis- 
pensable pre-requisite  of  a.  due  perf<»mance  <rf  many  functions 
as  Aristotle  conceives  it*-his  system  admits  of  no  beatitudes 
for  the  poor;  still  there  remain  other  goods,  such  as  beauty, 
food  birth,  welfare  of  progeny,  the  presence  or  absence  of  which 
influenced  the  common  view  <rf  a  man's  well-being,  though  they 
could  hardly  be  shown  to  be  even  indirectly  important  to  his 
"  well-acting."  These  Aristotle  attempts  neither  ta  «tdud6 
from  the  philosophic  conception  of  wdl-being  nor  to  include 
in  his  fonnal  definition  of  it.  The  deliberate  looseness  which  is 
thus  given  to  his  fundamental  doctrine  cfaaraaerizes  more  or 
less  Us  whole  discussion  of  ethics.  He  phdnly  sasrs  that  the 
subject  does  not  admit  of  completely  scientific  treatment;  his 
aim  is  to  give  not  a  definite  theory  of  human  good,  but  a  practic- 
ally adequate  account  of  its  most  important  constituents. 

The  most  important  dement,  then,  of  well-being  or  good 
life  for  ordinary  m^  Aristotle  holds  to  consist  In  well-doing  as 
determined  by  the  ootiona  of  the  different  monU  exceUencea. 

*  This  caidinal  term  b  oomrnonly  translated  "  happiness  **;  and 
it  must  be  aUowed  that  it  is  the  moat  natural  term  for  what  we  (in 
English)  aaree  to  call  "  our  being's  end  and  aim."  But  happiness 
■o  definitely  rignifies-a  state  of  leeUng  that  it  will  not  admit  the 
interDnetation  that  Aristotle  (as  wdl  as  Plato  and  the  Stoics)  ex- 
pressly ^ves  to  Maqmiax  the  confusion  is  best  avoided  by  render- 
ing the  word  by  the  less  familiar  "  weU-teing." 


In  expounding  these,  be  gives  throoghout  the  pure  result  of 
analytical  observation  of  the  common  moral  consciousness  of 
his  age.  Ethical  truth,  in  his  view,  is  to  be  attained  by  careful 
comparison  of  particular  moral  opinions,  just  as  physical  truth  is 
to  be  obtained  by  induction  from  particular  physical  observations. 
On  account  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  in  ethics  we  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  certainty  upon  all  questions;  still  reflection  will  lead 
us  to  discard  some^of  the  conflicting  views  and  find  a  recondh'a- 
tion  for  others,  and  wiD  furnish,  on  the  whole,  a  practically 
sufficient  residuum  of  moral  truth.  This  adhesion  to  common 
sense,  though  it  involves  a  sacrifice  of  both  depth  and  complete- 
ness in  Aristotle's  sjrstem,  gives  at  the  same  time  an  historical 
interest  which  renders  it  deserving  of  special  attention  as  an 
analysis  of  the  current  Greek  idnl  of  "  fair  and  good  life  " 
CraXoxiyaMa).  His  virtues  are  not  arranged  on  any  dear 
philosophic  i^an;  the  list  shows  no  serious  attempt  to  consider 
hunum  life  exhaustivdy,  and  exhibit  the  standard  of  excellence 
appropriate  to  its  different  departments  or  aspects.  He  seems 
to  have  taken  as  a  starting-point  Plato's  four  cardinal  virtues. 
The  two  comprehensive  notions  of  Wisdom  and  Justice  (Bticauh 
aimi)  he  treats  separatdy.  As  regards  both  his  analysis  leads 
him  to  diverge  considerably  from  Plato.-  As  we  saw,  his  distinc- 
tion between  practical  and  speculative  Wisdom  belongs  to  the 
deepest  of  his  disagreements  with  his  master;  and  in  the  case 
of  iucawaimi  again  he  distinguishes  the  wider  use  of  the  term 
to  express  Law-observance,  which  (he  says)  coinddes  with  the 
sodal  side  of  virtue  generally,  and  its  narrower  use  for  the  virtue 
that "  aims  at  a  kind  of  equality,"  whether  (i)  in  the  distribntion 
of  wealth,  honour,  &c.,  or  (a)  in  commerdal  exchange,  or  (3)  in 
the  reparati<m  of  wrong  done.  Then,  in  arranging  the  other 
special  virtues,  he  begins  with  courage  and  temperance,  which 
(after  Plato)  he  considers  as  the  excellences  of  the  "  irrational 
clement "  el  the  soul.  Next  follow  two  pairs  of  excellences, 
concerned  respectivdy  with  wealth  and  honour:  (i)  liberality 
and  magnificence,  of  which  the  latter  is  exhibited  in  greater 
matters  of  expendftrnv,  and  (2)  laudable  ambition  and  high- 
mindedness  similarly  related  to  honour.  Then  comes  gentleness 
— the  virtue  regulative  of  anger;  and  the  list  is  conduded  by  the 
excellences  of  sodal  intercourse,  friendliness  ^as  a  mean  between 
obsequiousness  and  suriiness),  truthfulness  and  decorous  wit. 

The  abundant  store  of  just  and  dose  analytical  observation 
contained  in  Aristotle's  account  of  these  notions  give  it  a  per- 
manent interest,  even  beyond  its  historical  value  as  a  delineation 
of  the  Greek  ideal  of  "  fair  and  good  "  life.*  But  its  looseness 
of  arrangement  and  almost  grotesque  co-ordinaiion  of  qualities 
widely  differing  in  importance  are  obvious.  Thus  his  famous 
general  formula  for  virtue,  that  it  is  a  mean  or  middle  state, 
alwajrs  to  be  found  somewhere  between  the  vices  which  stand 
to  it  in  the  relation  of  excess  and  defect,  scarcdy  avails  to  render 
his  treatment  more  systematic.  It  wjs  important,  no  doubt, 
to  express  the  need  c^  observing  due  measure  and  proportion, 
in  order  to  attain  good  results  in  human  life  no  less  than  in 
artistic  products;  but  the  observation  of  this  need  was  no  new 
thing  in  Greek  literature;  indc«d,  it  had  already  led  the  P}rtha- 
goreans  and  Plato  to  find  the  ultimate  essence  of  the  ordered 
universe  in  number.  But  Aristotle's  purdy  quantitative  state- 
ment of  the  relation  of  virtue  and  vice  is  misleading,  even  where 
it  is  not  obviously  inappropriate;  and  sometimes  leads  him  to 
such  eccentridties  as  that  of  making  simple  vendty  a  mean 
between  boastfufaiess  and  mock-modesty.' 

s  Aristotle  foUowe  FSato  and  Socrates  in  identifying  the  notions  of 
M>^  ("  fair,"  "  bcautifttl ")  and  lydUn  ("food")  in  their  application 
to  conduct.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  while  the  latter  term  is 
used  to  denote  the  virtuous  man,  and  (in  the  neuter)  equivalent  to 
End  generally,  the  former  is  rather  chosen  to  express  the  quality  of 
virtuous  acts  which  in  ainr  particular  case  is  the  end  of  the  virtuous 
agent.  Aristotle  no  douSt  faithfully  represents  the  cemaum  sense 
of  Greece  in  conridering  that,  in  so  tar  as  virtue  is  in  itself  good  to 
the  virtuous  agent,  it  belongs  to  that  epedes  of  good  which  we  db- 
tinguish  as  beautiful.  In  later  Greek  philosopny  the  term  raXir 
("  nonestum  ")  became  still  more  technical  in  the  signification  of 
"  morally  good." 

'  The  sTOve  account  b  considerably  expanded  in  H.  SIdgwick's 
Bi9k  #/  EtkUt  (5th  ed..  1902),  pp.  59-70. 
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emphatkaHy  is  it  declared  in  the  Laws  that  when  we  an  "  dia- 
ooursing  to  men,  not  to  gods,"  we  must  show  that  the  life  which 
we  praise  as  best  and  noblest  is  abo  that  in  which  there  is 
the  greatest  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain.  But  though  Plato 
holds  this  inseparable  connexion  of  best  and  pleasantest  to  be 
true  and  important,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  vulgar  that  he 
lays  this  stress  on  pleasure.  For  in  the  mort  philosophical  com- 
parison in  the  FkUebus  between  the  claims  of  pleasure  and  wisdom 
the  former  is  altogether  worsted;  and  thou^  a  place  is  allowed 
to  the  pure  pleasures  of  colour,  form  and  sound,  and  of  intellecttial 
exerdse,  and  even  to  the  "  necessary  "  satisfaction  of  appetite, 
it  is  only  a  subordinate  one.  At  the  same  time,  in  his  later  view, 
Plato  avoids  the  exaggeration  of  denying  all  positive  qiMdity  of 
pleasure  even  to  the  coarser  sensual  gratifications;  they  are  un- 
doubtedly cases  of  that  "  replenishment "  or  "  testoration  "  to 
its  "  natural  state  "  of  a  bodily  organ,  in  which  he  defines  i^easure 
to  consist  (see  Timc€us,  pp.  64, 65) ;  he  merely  maintains  that  the 
common  estimate  of  them  is  to  a  large  extent  illusory,  or  a  false 
appearance  of  pleasure  is  produced  by  contrast  with  the  ante- 
cedent or  concomitant  painful  condition  of  the  organ.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  somewhat  complicated  anddeUattely  balanced 
view  of  the  relations  of  "  good  "  and  "  pleasuse  "  was  not  kmg 
maintfldned  within  the  Platonic  school,  and  that  under  Spensippos, 
Plato's  successor,  the  main  body  of  Platonists  took  up  a  simply 
anti'hedonistic  position,  as  we  Inm  from  the  pokmic  of  Aristotle^ 
In  the  PkiUbus,  however,  though  a  more  careful  psychological 
analysis  leads  him  to  soften  down  the  exaggerations  of  this  attack 
on  sensual  pleasure,  the  antithesis  of  knowledge  and  pleasure  Is 
again-sharpened,  and  a  desire  to  depredate  even  good  pleasures 
is  more  strongly  shown;  still  even  here  pleasure  is  recognised 
as  a  constituent  of  that  philosophic  life  which  is  the  highest 
human  good,  while  in  the  Laws,  where  the  subject  is  more 
popularly  treated,  it  is  admitted  that  we  cannot  convince  man 
that  the  just  life  is  the  best  unless  we  can  also  pcove  it  to  be 
the  pleasantest. 

When  a  student  passes  from  Plato  to  Aristotle,  he  is  so 
forcibly  impressed  by  the  contrast  between  the  habits  of 
^^  mind  of  the  two  anthers,  and  the  fiteraiy  maanen 
^^figtoth,  ^^  ^  ^^"^  pUloeophers,  that  it  Is  easy  to  nadep- 
stand  how  their  systems  have  eoae  to  be  popolariy 
comcelved  as  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other;  and  the 
uncompromising  polemic  whldi  Aristotle,  both  In  his  ethical 
and  in  his  metaphysical  treatises,  directs  agafaut  Hato  and 
the  pbitonists,  has  tended  strongly  to  confirm  this  view*  Yet 
a  doser  inspection  shows  us  that  when  a  later  president  of  the 
Academy  (Antiochos  ef  Ascakm)  repfodiated  thesceptidsm  which 
for  two  hundred  years  had  been  accepted  aa  the  traditlonri 
Platonic  doctrine^  he  Ittd  good  grounds  for  rtiJmIng  Plato  aad 
Aristotle  as  consentient  authorities  for  the  ethical  position  wUch 
he  took  up.  For  though  Aristotle's  divergence  from  Plato  is 
very  conspicuous  when  we  condder  either  his  genend  concept 
tion  of  the  subjea  of  ethics,  or  the  details  of  his  sjrstem  of  vhrtuei, 
still  his  agreement  with  his  master  is  almost  complete  as  regards 
the  main  outline  of  his  theory  of  human  good;  the  diflfeie^oe 
between  the  two  practically  vam'shes  when  we  view  them  in 
relation  to  the  later  controversy  between  Stoics  aad  Epicuiaans. 
Even  on  the  cardinal  point  on  which  Aristotle  entered  into  direct 
controversy  with  Plato,  the  definite  disagreement  between  the 
two  is  less  than  at  first  appears;  the  objections  of  the  disc^ 
hit  that  part  of  the  master's  ^stem  that  was  rather  imagined 
than  thought;  the  main  positive  result  of  Platonic  speeulatioB 
only  gains  in  distinctness  by  the  application  of  Aristotelian 
analysis. 

Plato,  we  saw,  held  that  there  is  one  supreme  sdence 
or  wisdom,  of  whkh  the  akhnate  obfect  is  absolote  good; 
In  the  knowledge  of  this,  the  knowledge  of  aM  partkolar 
goodB--that  is,  of  all  that  we  rationally  desire  to  kAow-^is 
fanplidtly  contained;  and  also  all  practical  virtue,  as  no  one 
who  truly  knows  what  Is  good  can  fidl  to  realise  it.  But  in  spite 
of  the  intense  conviction  with  which  he  thus  identified  meta- 
.  ph3rstcal  speculation  and  practical  wisdom,  we  find  in  his  writings 
no  serious  attempt  to  deduce  the  particulars  of  human  well-being 


from  faiskiiovied^  of  abialttM  0Dod,iltillleH  t|»  uaf old  fiom  It 
the  particular  cognitions  of  the  spedal  arts  and  sciences.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  that  the  dtsttndion  which,  Aiiatotk  exphdtly  draws 
between  speculative  adeooe  or  wisdom  and  practical  wisdom 
(on  its  political  side  statesmanship)  is  really  indicated  in  Plato's 
actual  treatment  of  the  subjects,  aithougfa  the  egress  recognition 
of  it  is  oonttary  to  his  principles.   The  discMSsiim  of  food  («;;.) 
In  his  PAifaihtt  relates  entirely  to  human  good,  and  the  respective 
daims  of  Thonght  and  Fleaaure  to  constitute  this;  he  only  icCers 
in  passing  to  the  IHvine  Thought  that  Js  the  good  of  the  ordeied 
wndd,  aa  somerhiay  dearly  beyond  the  Undta  of  the  present 
discBssien.    So  again,  id  his  last  great  ethico-pohtical  treatise 
(the  Lams)  there  is  hardly  a  tnue  of  his  peculiar  metaphyaksw 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relation  between  human  aad  (Ovine 
good,  as  presented  by  Aristotle,  Is  so  close  that  we  can  hardly 
conceive  Plato  as  having  definitely  thought  it  doser.   The  sub- 
stantial good  of  the  universe,  in  Adstotle's  view,  is  the  pure 
activity  of  uaiversal  abstract  thought,  at  once  subject  and  object, 
whidi,  itself  changeless  and  eternal,  it  the  final  cause  and  £rtt 
source  of  the  whole  peeoess  of  change  in  the  concrete  world.  And 
both  be  aad  Piato  hold  that  a  simiiar  aptivity  of  pure  speoilative 
intettact  is  that  in  which  the  philoaopher  wiU  seek  to  exist, 
though  he  must,  being  a  man,  ooocem  himself  with  the  afifairs 
of  ordhury  human  life,  a  region  In  which  his  hi^^est  good  wiD 
be  attained  by  realiaiag  pofect  moral  ercdlennr.    No  doubt 
Aristode^  demonstration  of  the  inappropriatebess  of  attributing 
moral  exoeMeaoe  to  the  Ddty  seenis  to  oontradict  Plato's  doctrine 
that  the  just  man  as  such  is  **  likest  the  gods,"  but  here  again 
the  discrqMncy  is  reduced  when  we  remember  that  the  essence 
of  Plato's  justice  (Bamaotfipv)  is  harmonious  activity.  No  doubt, 
too,  Aristotle's  attributibn  of  pleasure  to  the  Divine  Fjrfstfcr 
shows  a  profound  metaphysical  diveigence  from  Plato;  but  It 
is  a  dfveiKence  which  liM  no  practical  importance.   Nor,  agaui, 
is  Aristotle's  divergence  from  the  Socratic  ptindple  that  all 
'*  virtue  Is  knowledge  "  substantially  greater  than  Plato's,  though 
it  Is  more  piaiaty  expressed*    Both  accept  the  paradox  in  the 
cpiaUfied  sense  that  no  one  can  defiberatdy  act  contrary  to  what 
appears  to  him  good,  and  that  perfect  virtue  Isinaeparahty  bound 
up  with  perfect  wisdom  or  moEsl  insight.  Both,  howeter,  recog- 
nise that  thia  actuality  of  moeal  insight  is  not  a  functJon  of  the 
intellect  only,  but  depends  rather  on  careful  training  in  good 
habits  appGed  to  mindaof  good  natural  dispositions,  thou^  the 
doctrine  has  no  doubt  a  more  definite  and  prooiinent  plaoe  in 
Aristotle's  system.  The  dbdple  certainly  takes  a  step  la  advance 
by  stating  definitely,  as  an  eawtial  characteristic  of  virtuous 
action,  that  it  ia  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  beauty  of  virtue 
alone;  but  heiein  he  nesdy  foniulates  the  ooovktioa  that  Us 
Bsasteriaspiies^  Nor,  inaUy,  does  Aristotle's  account  of  the  rela- 
tion of  pleasure  to  Jioman  weU-being  {although  he  haa  to  cosabat 
the  extreme  anti^Jiedonism  to  whidi  the  Platonic  school  under 
Speuslppas  had  been  led)  differ  materially  from  the  outcome  of 
Plato's  thought  on  this  poipt,  as  the  later  dialogues  present  it  to 
us.  Pleasure,  in  Aristotle's  view,  is  not  the  primary  conttitncut 
of  wcS-bdng,  but  rather  an  inseparable  aoddent  of  it;  hiuDaa 
well-being  is  essentially  well-doing,  eaoeUent  activity  of  sosne 
kind,  whether  its  aim  and  end  ba  abstract  troth  or  noble  oondnot; 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  objects  of  ratioaal  choioe  apart  from 
the  pleasure  attending  tbem;  still  aM  activities  are  attended  and 
fa  a  manner  perfected  by  pleasure,  which  is  better  and  mart 
dedrahle  in  prepostson  to  the  exoeltoKe  of  the  activity.    He  ao 
doubt  critidaes  Plato's  account  of  the  nature  of  pleasure,  atiguing 
that  we  cannot  properly  conceive  pleasure  dtber  as  a  "  procesa  ** 
or  as  *'  rsplenisfament  "-^the  last  term,  he  truly  says,  denotes  a 
material  ratherthan  a  psychical  fact  But  this  does  not  Intesrfere 
with  tlm  gencnl  ethical  agreement  between  the  two  thinkcss; 
and  tbe  doctrine  that  vidous  pleasues  are  not  true  or  real 
pleasures  is  so  characteristically  Platonic  that  we  are  afaBost 
surprised  to  find  R  In  Aristotto. 

In  so  far  as  there  Is  any  important  difference  betweia  tke 
Phitonic  aad  the  Aristotelian  views  of  human  good,  ve  may 
observe  that  the  latter  haa  substantially  a  doser  cocreupoad- 
enoe  to  the  positive  element  In  the  ethical  taadilog  of  Socaata^ 
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CImni^  It  if  iHCMiittd  hi  a  fur  more  tedmkal  nid  scholastic 
fonn,  and  involves  a  more  distinct  rejection  of  the  fundamental 

Socratic  paradox.    The  same  result  appears  when 
HMn^'  ^^  compare  the  methods  of  the  three  philosophers. 

Ahbouf^  the  Socratic  induction  forms  a  striking 
feature  of  Plato's  dialogues,  his  ideal  method  <rf  ethics  is 
purdy  deductive;  he  admits  common  sense  <Hily  as  supplying 
piov^onal  steps  and  starting-points  from  which  the  mind  is  to 
ascend  to  knowledge  of  absolute  good,  through  which  knowledge 
alone,  as  he  cnnoeives,  the  lower  notions  of  particular  goods  are 
to  be  truly  conceived.  Aristotle,  discarding  the  transcendental- 
ism of  nato,  naturally  retained  from  Plato's  teaching  the  original 
Socratic  method  of  induction  from  and  verification  by  common 
ofrfnion.  Indeed,  the  windings  of  his  exposition  are  best  under- 
stood if  we  consider  his  literary  manner  as  a  kind  of  Socratic 
dialogue  formaUxed  and  reduced  to  a  monologue.  He  first  leads 
us  by  an  induction  to  the  fundamental  notion  of  ultimate  end  or 
good  for  man.  AD  men,  in  acting,  aim  at  some  result,  either 
for  its  own  sake  or  as  a  means  to  some  further  end;  but  obviously 
not  everything  can  be  sought  merely  as  a  means;  there  must 
be  some  ultimate  end.  In  ftict  men  commonly  recognize  such  an 
end,  and  agree  to  odl  it  well-being  >  (<MMftcvia).  But  they 
take  very  different  views  of  its  nature;  how  shall  we  find  the 
true  view?  We  <4>8erve  thait  men  are  classified  according  to 
their  functkms;  all  kinds  of  man,  and  indeed  all  organs  of 
nan,  have  their  q[>eclnl  functions,  and  are  Judged  as  functionaries 
and  organs  acamling  as  they  perform  their  functions  well  or 
lU.  May  we  not  then  infer  that  man,  as  man,  has  his  proper 
function,  and  that  the  well4>eing  or  "  doing  well "  that  all  seek 
really  lies  in  fulfilling  weU  the  proper  function  of  man, — that  is, 
in  living  well  that  Ufe  of  the  rational  soul  which  we  recognize 
as  man's  distinctive  attribute  ? 

Again,  this  Socratic  deference  to  common  opinion  is  not 
shown  mtady  in  the  way  by  which  Aristotle  reaches  his  funda- 
mental conception;  It  equally  appears  in  has  treatment  of  the 
conoeptloD  itself.  In  the  first  place,  though  in  Aristotle's  view 
the  most  perfect  wdl-being  consists  in  the  exercise  of  man's 
"  divinest  part,"  pure  qteculative  reason,  he  keeps  far  from 
the  pctfadoz  of  putting  forward  this  and  nothing  else  as  human 
good;  so  far.  Indeed,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  treatise  is 
occupied  with  an  exposition  of  the  inferior  good  which  is  realized 
in  practical  life  whoi  the  i^>petitive  or  impulsive  (semi-rational) 
dment  of  the  soul  <^rates  under  the  due  regulation  of  reas<Hi. 
Even  when  the  notion  <tf  "  good  performance  of  function  "  was 
thus  widened,  and  when  it  had  further  taken  in  the  pleasure  that 
is  inseparably  connected  with  such  functioning,  it  did  not  yet 
correspond  to  the  whole  of  what  a  Greek  commonly  understood 
as  **  human  well-being."  We  may  grant,  indeed,  that  a  moderate 
provlaioti  of  material  wealth  is  indirectly  included,  as  an  indis- 
pensable pre-requisite  of  a  due  performance  of  many  functions 
as  Aristotle  conceives  it— his  lystem  admlta  of  no  beatitudes 
for  the  poor;  still  there  remain  other  goods,  such  as  beauty, 
food  birth,  welfare  of  progeny,  the  presence  or  absence  of  which 
influenced  the  common  view  oif  a  man's  well-being,  though  they 
could  hardly  be  shown  to  be  even  indirectly  important  to  his 
'*  well-acting."  These  Aristotle  attempts  neither  to  exclude 
from  the  philosoi^c  concq)tian  <tf  wdl-bdng  nor  to  Indude 
in  his  formal  definition  of  it.  The  deliberate  looseness  which  is 
thus  given  to  his  fundamental  doctrine  characterizes  more  or 
less  Us  whole  discussioii  of  ethics.  He  plainly  says  that  the 
subject  does  not  admit  of  completely  scientific  treatment;  his 
aim  is  to  give  not  a  definite  theory  of  human  good,  tnit  a  practic- 
ally adequate  account  of  its  most  important  constituents. 

The  most  important  element,  then,  of  well-being  or  good 
life  for  ordinary  m^  Aristotle  holds  to  consist  In  well-doing  as 
determined  by  the  ootiona  of  the  different  moral  excellences. 

*  This  canKnal  term  b  commooly  translated  **  happlncsa  **;  and 
It  must  be  aUowed  that  it  la  the  moat  natural  term  for  what  we  (in 
English)  agree  to  call  **  our  being's  end  and  aim."  But  happiness 
so  definitely  signifies -a  state  of  leeUng  that  it  will  not  admit  the 
iatetprstation  that  Aristotle  (as  well  as  Plato  and  the  Stoica)  ex- 
pressly gives  to  «6lai|io»l«;  the  confusion  is  best  avoided  by  render- 
ing tM  word  by  the  less  familiar  "  well-being." 


In  expounding  these,  be  gives  throughout  the  pure  result  of 
analytical  observation  of  the  common  moral  consciousness  of 
his  age.  Ethical  truth,  in  his  view,  is  to  be  attained  by  careful 
comparison  of  particular  moral  opirdons,  Just  as  physical  truth  is 
to  be  obtained  by  induction  from  particular  physical  observations. 
On  account  of  the  conflict  of  (pinion  in  ethics  we  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  certainty  upon  all  questi<M»;  still  reflection  will  lead 
us  to  discard  some  of  the  condBicting  views  and  find  a  recondh'a- 
tion  for  others,  and  wiD  furnish,  on  the  whole,  a  practically 
sufficient  residuum  of  moral  truth.  This  adhesion  to  common 
sense,  though  it  involves  a  sacrifice  of  both  depth  and  complete- 
ness in  Aristotle^  system,  gives  at  the  same  time  an  historical 
interest  which  renders  it  deserving  of  q>ecial  attention  as  an 
analysis  of  the  current  Greek  idul  of  "  fair  and  good  life  " 
OcaXodhroMa).  His  virtues  are  not  arranged  on  any  clear 
philos<^hic  plan;  the  list  shows  no  serious  attempt  to  consider 
human  life  exhaustively,  and  exhibit  the  standard  of  excellence 
appropriate  to  its  different  departments  or  aspects.  He  seems 
to  have  taken  as  a  starting-point  liato's  four  cardinal  virtues. 
The  two  comprehensive  notions  of  Wisdom  and  Justice  (Suroio- 
<r(mi)  he  treats  separatdy.  As  regards  both  his  analysb  leads 
him  to  diverge  considerably  from  Plato.-  As  we  saw,  his  distinc- 
tion between  practical  and  spectilative  Wisdom  belongs  to  the 
deepest  of  his  disagreements  with  his  master;  and  in  the  case 
of  iiKatoffifrti  again  he  distinguidies  the  wider  use  of  the  term 
to  express  Law-observance,  whidi  (he  says)  coinddes  with  the 
sodal  side  of  virtue  generally,  and  its  narrower  use  for  the  virtue 
that "  aims  at  a  kind  of  equality,"  whether  (x)  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  honour,  &c.,  or  (2)  in  commerdal  exchange,  or  (3)  in 
the  reparation  of  wrong  done.  Then,  in  arranging  the  other 
special  virtues,  he  begins  with  courage  and  temperance,  which 
(after  Plato)  he  considers  as  the  excellences  of  the  **  irrational 
dement "  of  the  soul.  Next  follow  two  pairs  of  excellences, 
concerned  respectivdy  with  wealth  and  honour:  (i)  liberality 
and  magnificence,  of  which  the  latter  Is  exhibited  in  greater 
matters  of  expenditure,  and  (2)  laudable  ambition  and  high- 
mindedness  similarly  rdated  to  honour.  Then  comes  gentleness 
— the  virtue  regulative  of  anger;  and  the  list  is  conduded  by  the 
excellences  of  sodal  intercourse,  friendliness  ^as  a  mean  between 
obsequiousness  and  surliness),  truthfulness  and  decorous  wit. 

The  abtmdant  store  of  Just  and  dose  analytical  observation 
contained  in  Aristotle's  account  of  these  notions  give  it  a  per- 
manent interest,  even  beyond  its  historical  value  as  a  delineation 
of  the  Greek  ideal  of  *'  fair  and  good  "  life.*  But  its  looseness 
of  arrangement  and  almost  grotesque  co-ordination  of  qualities 
widdy  differing  in  importance  are  obvious.  Thus  his  famous 
general  formula  for  virtue,  that  It  is  a  mean  or  middle  state, 
always  to  be  found  somewhere  between  the  vices  which  stand 
to  it  in  the  relation  of  excess  and  defect,  scarcely  avails  to  render 
his  treatment  more  systematic.  It  w^  important,  no  doubt, 
to  express  the  need  ol  observing  due  measure  and  proportion, 
in  order  to  attain  good  results  in  htmian  life  no  less  than  in 
artistic  products;  but  the  observation  of  this  need  was  no  new 
thing  In  Greek  Htereture;  indeed,  it  had  already  led  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  Tlato  to  find  the  ultimate  essence  of  the  ordered 
universe  in  number.  But  Aristotle's  purdy  quantitative  state- 
ment of  the  rdation  of  virtue  and  vice  is  misleading,  even  where 
it  is  not  obviously  inappropriate;  and  sometimes  leads  him  to 
such  eccentridties  as  that  of  making  simple  veradty  a  mean 
between  boastfulness  and  mock-modesty.' 

*  Aristotle  foifewa  Plato  and  Socrates  In  identifying  the  notions  of 
mUt  ("  fair,"  "  beautiful ") and  Ar>M«  ("good") intheir  application 
to  conduct.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  while  the  latter  term  is 
used  to  denote  the  Airtuous  man,  and  (!n  the  neuter)  equivalent  to 
End  generally,  the  former  is  rather  chosen  to  express  the  quality  of 
virtuous  acts  which  in  any  particular  case  Is  the  end  of  the  virtuous 
aeent.  Aristotle  no  douSt  faithfully  representa  the  common  sense 
01  Greece  in  considering  that,  in  so  tar  as  virtue  is  in  itself  good  to 
the  virtuous  agent,  it  belongs  to  that  epedes  of  good  which  we  dis- 
tinguish as  beautiful.  In  later  Greek  philosophy  the  term  otXir 
("  honestum  ")  became  still  more  techmcal  in  the  signification  of 
••  morally  good." 

*  The  a)x>ve  account  is  considerably  expanded  in  H.  ^dgwick's 
ffiik  tf  Ethics  (sth  ed..  1903).  pp.  59-70. 
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It  ought  to  be  siM  tlMt  AxWtk  does  not  pitseiit  th^  lonauk 
Just  discussed  as  supplying  a  criterion  of  good  conduct  in  any 
particular  case;  he  expressly  leaves  this  to  be  determined  by 
"  correct  reasoning,  and  the  judgment  of  the  practically-wise 
man  (6  ^pdntios).**  We  cannot,  however,  find  that  he  has 
furnished  any  substantial  principles  for  its  determination; 
indeed,  he  hardly  seems  to  have  formed  a  distinct  general  idea 
of  the  practical  syllogism  by  which  he  conceives  it  to  be  effected.^ 
The  kind  of  reasoning  which  his  view  of  virtuous  conduct  requires 
is  one  in  which  the  ultimate  major  premise  states  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  some  virtue^  and  one  or  more  minor  premises 
show  that  such  characteristic  belongs  to  a  certain  mode  o(  con- 
duct under  given  circumstances;  since  it  is  essential  to  good 
conduct  that  it  should  contain  its  end  in  itself,  and  be  chosen 
for  iu  own  sake.  But  he  has  not  failed  to  observe  that  practical 
reasonings  are  not  commonly  of  this  kind,  but  are  rather  con- 
cerned with  actions  as  means  to  ulterior  ends;  indeed,  he  btys 
stress  on  this  as  a  characteristic  of  the  **  political "  life,  when  he 
wishes  to  prove  its  inferiority  to  the  Ufe  of  pure  q;>ecu]ation. 
Though  common  sense  will  admit  that  virtues  are  the  best  of 
goods,  it  still  undoubtedly  conceives  practical  wisdom  as  chiefly 
exercised  in  providing  those  inferior  goods  which  Aristotle, 
after  recognizing  the  need  or  use  of  them  for  the  realisation  of 
human  wdl-being,  has  dropped  out  of  sight;  and  the  result  is 
that,  in  trying  to  make  clear  his  conception  of  i»actical  wisdom, 
we  find  ourselves  fluctuating  continually  between  the  common 
notion,  which  he  does  not  distinct^  reject,  and  the  notion 
required  as  the  keystone  of  his  ethical  ^rstenL 

On  the  whole,  there  is  probably  no  treatise  so  masteriy  as 
Aristotle's  Ethics,  and  containing  so  much  dose  and  valid 
thought,  that  yet  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  so  strong 
f'f'^  an  impression  of  dispersive  and  incomplete  work. 
It  is  only  by  dwelimg  on  these  defects  that  we  can 
understand  the  small  amount  <rf^influence  that  his 
system  exercised  during  the  five  centuries  lifter  his  death,  aa 
compared  with  the  effect  which  it  has  had,  directly  or  indixectly, 
in  shaping  the  thought  of  modem  Europe.  Partly,  no  doubt, 
the  limited  influence  of-  his  disciples,  the  Peripatetics  (q.v.), 
is  to  be  attributed  to  that  exaltation  of  the  purely  speculative 
life  which  distinguished  the  Aristotelian  ethics  from  other  later 
systems,  and  which  was  too  alien  from  the  common  moral 
consciousness  to  find  much  acceptance  in  an  age  in  which  the 
ethical  aims  of  philosophy  had  again  become  paramount,  Partly, 
again,  the  analytical  distinctness  of  Aristotle's  manner  brings 
into  special  prominence  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  Socratic 
effort  to  reconcile  the  ideal  aspirations  of  men  with  the  principles 
on  which  their  practical  reasonings  are  commonly  conducted. 
The  conflict  between  these  two  elements  of  Common  Sense 
was  too  profound  to  be  compromised;  and  the  moral  consdoua- 
ness  of  mankind  demanded  a  more  trenchant  partisanship  than 
Aristotle's.  Its  demands  were  met  bv  the  Stoic  school  which 
separated  the  moni  frbm  the  woridly  view  of  life,  ^th  an 
absoluteness  and  definitcness  that  caught  the  imagination; 
which  regarded  practical  goodness  as  the  highest  manifestation 
of  its  id^  of  wisdom;  and  which  bound  the  common  notions  of 
duty  into  an  apparently  coherent  system,  by  a  formula  that 
comprehended  the  whole  of  human  life,  and  exhibited  its  relation 
to  the  ordered  process  of  the  universe.  The  intellectual  descent 
id  its  ethical  doctrines  i^  prindpaUy  to  be  traced  to  Socrates 
through  the  Cynics,'  though  an  important  clement  in  tbtm 
seems  attributable  to  the  school  that  inherited  the  **  Academy  " 
o<  Platow  Both  Stoic  and  Cynic  maintanied,  in  iu  shaipest 
form,  the  fundamental  tenet  t^t  the  practical  knowledge  whlcfa 
is  virtue,  with  the  condition  of  soul  that  is  Inseparable  from  it, 
is  alone  to  be  accounted  good.  He  who  exercises  this  wisdom 
or  knowledge  has  complete  well-betng;  all  else  is  indiffercnt  to 

^  There  is  a  certain  difficulty  in  discussing  Aristotle's  views  on  the 
subicct  of  practical  wtsdom,  and  the  relation  of  the  intellect  to  moral 
action,  since  it  is  most  probable  that  the  oaly  accounts  that  we  have 
of  these  views  are  not  part  of  the  genuine  writings  of  Aristotle.  StiU 
books  vi.  and  vii.  of  the  Nicoimuhean  Ethics  contain  no  doubt  as  pure 
Aristotelian  doctrine  as  a  disdple  could  give,  and  appear  to  sup^y  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  the  general  criticism  expressed  in  the  taxt. 


him.  IcistmttbadheCynksweifenioreeonfiemedtocttpfcailst 
the  negative  side  of  the  sage's  well-bdng,  while  the  Stoics  brought 
into  more  prominence  its  positive  side.  This  difference,  however, 
did  not  amount  to  disagreement.  The  Stoics,  in  fact,  seem 
generally  to  have  regarded  the  eccentridties  of  Cynicism  as  an 
emphatic  manner  of  expressing  the  enential  antithesis  between 
philosophy  and  the  world;  a  manner  which,  though  not  necessary 
or  even  iMrmal,  might  yet  be  advantageously  adopted  by  tits 
sage  under  certain  circumstances.' 

Wherein,  then,  consists  this  knowledge  or  wisdom  that  makes 
free  and  perfect?  Both  Cynics  slid  Stoics  {q.v.}  agreed  that  the 
most  important  part  of  it  was  the  knowledge  that  the 
sole  good  of  man  lay  in  this  knowledge  or  wisdom 
itself.  It  must  be  understood  that  by  wisdom  they  meant 
wisdom  realized  in  act;  indeed,  they  did  not  conrdve  the 
existence  of  wisdom  as  separable  from  such  realization.  We 
may  observe,  too,  that  the  Stoics  rejected  the  divergence  which 
we  have  seen  gradually  taking  place  in  Platonic-Aristotelian 
thought  from  the  position  of  Socrates,  "  that  no  one  aims  at 
what  he  knows  to  be  bad."  The  stress  that  their  psychology 
laid  on  the  essential- unity  of  the  mtional  self  that  is  the  source 
of  voluntary  action  prevented  them  from  accq>ting  Plato's 
analysis  of  the  soul  into  a  regulative  element  and  elemaits 
needing  rcgulatioa.  They  hdd  that  what  we  caU  passioa  is  a 
morbid  conditkm  of  the  rational  soul,  involving  erroneoos 
judgment  as  to  what  Is  to  be  sought  or  shunned.  From  suck 
pa«donate  errors  the  tnfly  wise  man  will  of  course  be  free.  He 
will  be  conscious  Indeed  of  ph3r9ical  appetite;  but  he  will  not 
be  misled  into  supposing  that  its  object  is  really  a  good;  be 
cannot,  thefefose,  bope  lot  the  attainment  of  this  object  or  fear 
to  miss  it,  as  these  states  invnlve  the  conception  of  it  as  a  good. 
Similariy,  though  like  other  men  be  will  be  subject  to  bodfly 
pain,  this  will  not  cause  him  mental  grief  or  disquiet,  as  his  worst 
agonies  will  not  disturb  Us  dear  conviction  that  it  Is  renBy 
indiffertnt  to  his  true  reasonable  sdf. 

That  this  impassive  sage  was  a  being  not  to  be  found  aaaong 
living  men  the  later  Stoics  at  least  were  fully  aware.  Hiey  faintly 
suggested  that  one  or  two  moral  heroes  of  oki  time  m^t  have 
realized  the  ideal,  but  they  admitted  that  all  other  phitosophers 
(even)  were  merely  in  a  state  of  progress  towards  it.  This  ad- 
mission did  not  in  the  least  diminish  tke  i^our  of  their  demand 
for  absolute  loyalty  to  the  exdusive  claims  of  wisdom.  Tbe 
assursnce  of  its  own  unique  value  that  such  wisdom  involved 
they  held  to  be  an  abiding  possession  for  those  who  had  attained 
it;*  and  without  this  assmmnoe  no  act  'oould  be  truly  wise  or 
virtuous.  Whatever  was  not  ol  knowledge  was  of  sin;  and  tke 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  bdng  absolate  and  not 
admitting  of  degrees  all  sins  were  equally  smful;  whoever  1>rolce 
the  least  conuMndmsnt  was  guflty  of  the  whole  law.  SimOariy^ 
all  wisdom  was  somehow  involved  Sn'sny  one  of  the  manifestar 
tions  of  wisdom,  coomnonly  distinguished  as  particular  virtues; 
though  whether  these  virtues  were  specifically  distinct,  or  only 
the  same  knowledge  in  different  relations,  was  a  subtle  qucstioa 
on  which  the  Stoics  do  not  seem  to  have  been  agreed. 

AristoUe  had  already  been  led  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  tte 
Socratacidentification  of  virtue  with  knowledge;  but  his  attcnnpt 
had  only  shown  tbe  profound  difiicultyol  attacking  the  parafdox, 
so  long  as  it  was  admitted  that  no  one  oould  of  ddibemte  i»iir- 
poseaaoonUaiytowhatseeMedtohimbest.  Now,  Ariatotlels 
divergence  from  Socateshad  ndt  led  him  so  far  as  to  deny  tliis; 
while  for  the  Stoics  who  had  receded  to  the  erigtoal  Socratic 
position,  the  difficulty  was  still  more  patent.  TUs  theory  of 
virtue  led  them  into  two  dilrmmas,  Flrstfy,  If  vtrtoe  is  knovi^ 
ledgs,  does  it  foUov  that  vice  in  involtmtaiy?  If  not,  it  nrant  be 
that  ignorance  is  vokuitaiy.  This  akenative  Is  the  less  danger- 
ous  to  morality,  and  as  «idi  the  Stoics  cfaose  ft.   But  they 


*  It  has  been  suggesthrcJy  Slid  that  Cynicisn  was  to  Stoidem  wliat 
monasricism  was  to  early  Chostiaaity.    Tbe  analogy,  however,  inuit 
not  be  pressed  too  far,  since  orthodox  Stoics  do  not  cveri 
rwarded  Cynidsro  as  the  more  perfect  wanr. 

'  The  Stoics  were  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  ifnmutability  of 
but  they  were  agreed  that,  when  once  possessed,  it  could  only  be  Intt 
through  the  loss  of  reason  itself. 
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not  3^  at  the  end  of  their  perplexitiet;  for  wh3e  they  were 
thus  driven  to  an  extreme  extension  of  the  range  of  human 
vdition,  their  view  of  the  physical  universe  involved  an  equally 
thorough-going  determinism.  How  could  the  vicious  man 
t>e  responsible  if  his  vice  were  strictly  pre-determined?  The 
Stoics  answered  that  the  error  which  was  the  essence  of  vice  was 
so  far  voluntary  that  it  could  be  avoided  if  mtsa  chose  to  ezerdse 
their  reason.  No  doubt  it  depended  on  the  innate  force  and 
firmness*  of  a  man's  soul  wlwther  his  reason  was  efiGsctually 
exercised;  but  moral  responsibility  was  saved  if  the  vicious  act 
proceeded  from  the  man  himself  and  not  from  any  external 
cause. 

With  all  this  we  have  not  ascertained  the  positive  practical 
content  of  this  wisdom.  How  are  we  to  emerge  from  the  barren 
circle  of  affirming  (i)  that  wisdom  is  the  sole  good  and  unwisdom 
the  sole  evil,  and  (a)  that  wisdom  is  the  knowlec^e  of  good  and 
evil;  and  attain  some  method  for  determining  the  particulars 
of  good  conduct?  The  Cynics  made  no  attempt  to  solve  this 
difficulty;  they  were  content  to  mean  by  Virtue  what  any  plain 
man  meant  by  it,  excq)t  in  so  far  as  their  sense  of  indepciidenoe 
ted  them  to  reject  certain  received  precepts  and  prejudices.  The 
Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  worked  out  a  detailed  system 
of  duties — or,  as  they  termed  Uiem,  "  things  meet  and  fit " 
(Kofiifnvra)  for  all  occasions  of  life;  they  were  further  especially 
concerned  to  comprehend  them  under  a  general  fmrmula.  They 
found  this  by  bringing  out  the  positive  significance  of  the  notion 
of  Nature,  which  the  Cynic  had  used  chiefly  in  a  n^^tive  way, 
as  an  antithesis  to  the  "  consentions  *'  iv6fjm)t  from  which  his 
knowledge  had  made  him  free;  Even  in  this  negative  use  of  the 
notion  it  is  necessarily  implied  that  whatever  active  tendencies 
in  man  are  found  to  bo  "  natural  '* — ^that  is,  independent  of  and 
uncorrupted  by  sodal  customs  and  conventions— will  properly 
take  effect  in  outward  acts,  but  the  adoption  of  **  oonformity  to 
nature  "  as  a  general  positive  rule  for  outward  conduct  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  the  inflwrnre  on  Zeno  of  Academic  teaching. 
Whence,  however,  can  this  authority  belong  to  the  natural,  unless 
nature  be  itself  an  expression  or  embodiment  of  divine  law  and 
wisdom?  The  conceptioA  of  the  world,  as  organized  and  filled  by 
divine  thought,  was  common,  in  some  form,  to  all  the  phjlosoi^iies 
that  k>oked  back  to  Socrates  as  their  founder, — some  even  main^ 
taining  that  this  thought  was  the  sole  reality.  This  pantheistic 
doctrine  harmonixed  thoroughly  with  the  Stoic  view  of  human 
good;  but  being  unable  to  conceive  substance  idealistically, 
they  (with  conii^erable  aid  from  the  system  of  Heraditus) 
supplied  a  nutterialistic  side  to  their  pantheism, — ccmceiving 
divine  thought  as  an  attribute  of  the  purest  and  most  primary 
of  material  substances,  a  subtle  fiery  aether.  This  theological 
view  of  the  physical  universe  had  a  double  effect  on  the  ethics  of 
the  Stoic  In  the  first  place  it  gave  to  his  cardinal  conviction 
of  the  all-suffidency  of  wisdom  for  human  well-being  a  root  of 
cosmical  fact,  and  an  atmosphere  of  religious  and  social  emotion. 
The  exerdsa  of  wisdom  was  now  viewed  as  the  pure  life  of  that 
particle  of  divine  substance  which  waa  in  very  truth  the  "  god 
within  him  ";  the  reason  whose  supremacy  he  maintained  was 
the  reason  of  Zeus,  and  of  aU  gods  and  reasonable  men,  no  less 
than  his  o^m;  its  realization  in  any  one  individual  was  thus 
the  coomion  good  of  all  rational  beings  as  such; "  the  sage  could 
not  stretch  out  a  finger  rightly  without  thereby  benefiting  all 
other  sages," — ^nay,  it  might  even  be  said  that  he  was  "  as  useful 
to  Zeus  as  Zeus  to  him."'  But  again,  the  same  conception  served 
to  harmonize  the  higher  and  the  lower  elements  of  human  life. 
For  even  in  the  physical  or  non-rational  man,  as  originally  con- 
stituted, we  may  see  clear  indications  of  the  divine  design,  which 
it  belongs  to  his  rational  will  to  carry  into  conscious  execution; 
indeed,  in  the  first  stage  of  human  life,  before  reason  is  fully 
developed,  imcorrupted  natural  impulse  effects  what  is  afterwards 
the  work  of  reason.  Thus  the  formula  of  "  living  according  to 
nature,"  in  its  application  to  man  as  the  "  rational  animal," 


that  friends  are  allowed  to  be  "  external  goods  "  to  the  sage,  and  that 
the  possession  of  good  children  is  also  counted  a  good. 


may  be  mderstood  both  as  directing  that  reason  is  to  govern, 
and  as  indicating  how  that  government  is  to  be  practically  exer- 
cised. In  man,  as  in  every  other  animal,  from  the  moment  of 
birth  luitural  impulse  prompts  to  the  maintenance  of  his  physical 
frame;  then,  when  reason  has  been  developed  and  has  recognized 
itself  as  its  own  sole  good,  these  "  primary  ends  of  nature  "  and 
whatever  promotes  these  still  oonstftute  the  outward  objects 
at  which  reason  is  to  aim;  there  is  a  certain  value  (i^U)  in  them, 
in  proportion  to  which  they  are  "  preferred  "  (rpoinrAtefa)  and 
their  oppoaites  "  rejected  "  {iarowpotiyti^a);  indeed  it  is  on^  in 
the  duie  and  consistent  exercise  of  such  choice  that  wisdom 
can  find  its  practical  manifestaUon.  In  this  way  all  or  most  of 
the  things  commonly  judged  to  be  "  goods  " — health,  strength, 
wealth,  fame,*  &c,-*-are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  sage's 
choice,  thou^  his  real  good  i&sddy  in  the  wisdom  of  the  choice, 
and  not  in  the  thing  chosen. 

The  doctrine  of  conformity  to  Nature  as  the  rule  of  conduct 
was  not  peculiar  to  Stoicism.  It  is  found  in  the  theories  of 
Speusq>pus,  Xenocrates,  and  alto  to  some  extent  in  those  of  the 
Peripatetics.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Stoics  lay  in  their  refusing 
to  use  the  terms  "  good  and  evil "  in  connexion  with  "  things 
indifferent,"  and  in  pointing  out  that  philosophers,  though 
independent  of  these  things,  must  yet  deal  with  them  in  practical 
life. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  **  nature  "  of  the  individual 
man  as  apart  from  his  social  relations;  Iwt  the  sphere  of  virtue, 
as  commonly  conceived,  hea  chiefly  in  these,  and  this  was  fully 
recognized  in  the  Stoic  account  of  duties  OatB^Kovra);  indeed, 
in  their,  exposition  of  the  "  natural "  basis  of  justice,  the  evidence 
that  man  was  bom  not  tof  himself  but  for  mankind  is  the  most 
important  port  of  their  work  in  the  r^on  of  practical  morality. 
Here,  however,  we  especially  notice  the  double  significance  of 
"  natural,"  as  applied  to  (i)  what  actually  exists  everywhere 
or  for  the  most  part,  and  (a)  \diat  would  exist  if  the  original 
plan  of  man's  life  were  fidjiy  carried  out;  and  we  find  that  the 
Stoics  have  not  dearly  harm<Huzed  the  two  elements  of  the  notion. 
That  man  was  "  naturally  "  a  sodal  animal  Aristotle  had  already 
taught;  that  all  rational  beings,  in  the  unity  of  the  reason  that 
is  common  to  aU,  form  naturally  one  community  with  a  common 
law  was  (as  we  saw)  an  immediate  inference  from  the  Stoic 
concq>tion  of  the  imiverse  as  a  whole.  That  the  members  of 
this  "  dty  of  Zeus  "  shotdd  observe  their  contracts,  abstain 
from  mutual  harm,  combine  to  protect  eadi  other  from  injury, 
were  obvious  points  of  imtural  law;  while  again,  it  was  dearly 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  human  sodety  that  its  members 
should  form  sexual  unions^  produce  children,  sjid  bestow  care 
on  their  rearing  and  training.  But  beyond  this  nature  did  not 
seem  to  go  in  dctcrmim'ng  the  relations  of  the  sexes;  accordingly. 
we  find  that  community  of  wives  was  a  feature  of  Zeno's  id(^ 
a)mmonwealth,  just  as  it  was  of  Plato's;  while,  again,  the  strict 
theory  of  the  school  recognized  no  government  or  laws  as  true 
or  binding  except  those  <^  the  sage;  he  alone  is  the  true  ruler, 
the  .true  king.  So  far,  the  Stoic  "  nature  "  seems  in  danger  of 
being  as  revolutionary  as  Rousseau's.  Practically,  however, 
this  revolutionary  aspect  of  the  notion  was  kept  for  the  most 
part  in  the  background;  the  rational  law  of  an  ideal  community 
was  not  distinguished  from  the  positive  ordinances  and  customs 
of  actual  sodety;  and  the  **  natural "  ties  that  actually  bound 
each  man  to  family,  kinsmen,  fatherland,  and  to  unwise  humanity 
generally,  supplied  the  outline  on  which  the  external  manlfesta^ 
tion  of  justice  was  delineated.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim^ 
that  the  sage  was  lo  take  part  in  public  life;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  political  action  was  to  be  regulated  by  any  other 
prindples  than  those  commonly  accepted  in  his  community. 
Similarly,  in  the  view  taken  by  the  Stoics  of  the  duties  of  social 
decorum,  and  in  their  attitude  to  the  popular  religion,  we  find 
a  fluctuating  compromise  between  the  disposition  to  repudiate 
what  is  conventional,  and  the  disposition  to  revere  what  is 

*  The  Stoics  seem  to  have  varied  in  their  view  of  "  good  repute,*' 
^Mo^ta;  at  first,  when  the  school  was  more  under  the  inOueflcc  of 
Cynidraa,  they  pnrfessed  an  outward  as  well  as  an  inward  indifferently 
to  it;  ukimately  they  conceded  the  point  to  oocnoioa  sense,  and 
included  it  among  wpvrtiAp*. 
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established,  each  tendency  ezprening  in  iu  own  way  the  pitodple 
of  *'  conforming  to  nature." 

Among  the  primary  ends  of  nature,  in  which  wisdom  recog- 
nized a  certain  preferability,  the  Stoics  included  freedom  from 

bodily  pain;  but  they  refused,  even  in  this  outer 
fl^UIS!.  ^^^  <>^  wisdom,  to  find  a  place  for  pleasure.    They 

held  that  the  latter  was  not  an  object  of  uncor- 
rupted  natural  impulse,  but  an  "  aftergrowth  "  (tevyimy/ia). 
They  thus  endeavoured  to  resist  Epicureanism  even  on  the 
ground  where  the  latter  seems  prima  facie  strongest;  in  its 
appeal,  namely,  to  the  natural  pleasuxe-sedung  of  all  Uving 
things.  Nor  did  they  merely  mean  by  pleasure  (45ori^)  the 
gratification  of  bodily  appetite;  we  find  (tf.;.)Clirysippu8  urging, 
as  a  decisive  argument  against  Aristotle,  that  pure  speculation 
was  "  a  kind  of  amusement;  that  is,  pleasure."  Evtaa  the  *'  joy 
and  gladness  "  (xapA,  c6^p(xr£«n})  that  accompany  the  exercise  of 
virtue  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  them  as  merely  an  in- 
separable accident,  not  th<i  essential  constituent  of  well-being. 
It  is  6nly  by  a  later  modification  of  Stoidsm  that  cheerfulness 
or  peace  of  mind  is  taken  as  the  real  ultimate  end,  to  which 
the  exercise  of  virtue  is  merely  a  means.  At  the  same  time 
it  b  probable  that  the  serene  joys  of  virtue  and  the  giieflessness 
which  the  sage  was  conceived  to  maintain  amid  the  worst  tortures, 
formed  the  main  attractions  of  Stoicism  for  ordinary  minds. 
In  this  sense  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  Stoics  and  Epicureans 
made  rival  offers  to  mankind  of  the  same  kind  of  happiness;  and 
the  philosophical  peculiarities  of  either  system  may  be  traced 
to  the  desire  <A  being  undisturbed  by  the  changes  and  chances 
of  life.  The  Stoic  claims  on  this  head  were  the  loftiest;  as  the 
welUbdng  of  their  sage  was  independent,  not  only  of  external 
things  and  bodily  conditions,  but  of  time  itself;  it  was  fully 
realised  in  a  single  exerdse  ci  wisdom  and  could  not  bt  increased 
by  duration.  Tliis  paradox  is  violent,  but  it  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  Stoidsm;  and  we  are  more  startled  to  find 
that  the  Epicurean  sago,  no  less  than  the  Stoic,  is  to  be  happy 
even  on  the  rack;  that  his  happiness,  too,  is  unimpaired  by  being 
restricted  in  duration,  when  his  mind  has  apprdiended  the 
natural  limits  of  life;  that,  in  short,  Epicurus  makes  no  less 
strenuous  efforts  than  Zeno  to  eliminate  imperfection  from  the 
conditions  of  human  existence.  This  characteristle,  however, 
is  the  key  to  the  chief  differences  between  Epicureanism  and  the 
more  naive  hedonism  of  Aristippus.  The  latter  system  gave  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious  anfswer  to  the  inquiry  after  ultimate 
good  for  man;  but  besides  being  liable,  when  developed  con- 
sistently, to  offend  the  common  moral  consciousness,  it  con* 
spicuously  failed  to  provide  the  "  completeness  "  and  "  security  " 
which,  as  Aristotle  says,  ^'one  divines  to  belong  to  man's  true 
Good."  Philosophy,  in  the  Greek  view,  should  be  the  art  as 
well  as  the  science  of  good  life;  and  hedonistic  philosc^hy  wotdd 
seem  a  bungling  and  uncertain  art  of  pleasure,  as  pleasure  4s 
ordinarily  concdlved.  Nay,  it  would  even  be  found  that  the 
habit  of  philosophical  reflection  often  operated  adversely  to 
the  attainment  of  this  end,  by  developing  the  thinker's  self- 
consdousness,  so  as  to  distwrb  that  normal  relation  to  external 
objects  on  which  the  zest  of  ordinary  enjoyment  depends. 
Hence  we  find  that  later  thinkers  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  change  their  fundamental  notk>n; 
thus  Theodorus  defined  the  good  as  "gladness  "  (xopA)  depending 
on  wisdom,  as  distinct  from  mere  pleasure,  while  Hegesias 
proclaimed  that  happiness  was  unattainable,  and  that  the  chief 
function  of  wisdom  was  to  render  life  painless  by  produdng 
indifference  to  all  things  that  give  pleasure.  But  by  sudi  changes 
thdr  sjrstem  lost  the  support  that  it  had  had  in  the  pleasure- 
seeking  tendendcs  of  ordinary  men.  It  was  dear  that  if  phUo- 
sophfc  hedonism  was  to  be  established  on  a  broad  and  firm  basis. 
It  must  in  its  notion  of  good  combine  what  the  plain  man  naturally 
sought  with  what  philosophy  could  plausibly  offer.  Such  a 
combination  was  effected,  with  some  little  violence,  by  Epicurus; 
whose  system  with  all  its  defects  showed  a  remarkable  power 
of  standing  the  test  of  time,  as  it  attracted  the  unqualified 
•dhesioD  of  generation  after  generatioo  of  difdplet  for  a  period 
of  tome  six  centuries. 


In  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  philosophy 
is  not  originaL    Aristippus  (cf.  also  Plato  in  the  Frolcgom 
and  Eudoxus)  had  already  maintained  that  pleasure    ^4^,^ 
is  the  sole  ultimate  good,  and  pain  the  sole  evil;  that 
no  pleasure  is  to  be  rejected  except  for  its  painful  consequeoco, 
and  no  pain  to  be  chosen  except  as  a  means  to  greater  pleasure; 
that  the  stringency  of  all  laws  and  customs  depends  solely  oc 
the  legal  and  social  penalties  attached  to  their  violation;  tlut 
in  short,  all  virtuous  conduct  and  aU  speculative  activity  m 
empty  and  tneless,  except  as  contributing  to  the  pleasantnm 
of  the  agent's  life.   And  Epicurus  assures  us  that  he  means  bj 
pleasure  what  plain  men  mean  by  it;  and  that  if  the  gratifict- 
tions  of  appetite  and  sense  are  discaided,  the  notion  is  emptied 
of  its  sign^&caaca.    So  far  the  system  would  seem  to  suit  tk 
inclinations  of   the  most   thorougn-going   vohipCuary.    Tbe 
originality  of  Epicurus  lay  in  his  theory  that  the  highest  pw& 
of  pleasure,  whether  in  body  or  mind,  is  to  be  attained  by  U» 
mere  removal  of  pain  or  disturbance,  after  which  pleasure  admiu 
of  variation  only  and  not  of  augmentation;  that  therefore  ibe 
utmost  gratification  of  which  the  body  is  capable  may  be  pfo- 
vided  by  the  simplest  mean%  and  that  **  natural  wealth  "  is  so 
more  tlutna^  man  can  earn.   When  further  he  teaches  that  ike 
atuinment  of  happiness  depends  almost  entirely  upon  insigk 
and  right  cakolation,  fortune  having  very  little  to  do  with  it; 
that  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  mind  are  far  move  importaai 
t&an  those  of  the  body,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  fcdicf 
caused  by  memory  and  anticipation;  and  that  an  indispensable 
condition  of  mental  happiness  lies  in  relieving  the  mind  of  afi 
superstitions,  whkh  can  be  effected  only  by  a  tl^rouf^  knowkd^ 
of  the  physical  univeae  'he  fatiodnoes  an  ample  area,  for  tk 
exerdse  of  the  plnkMophk  inteUect.    So  again,  in -the  strew 
that  he  lays  on  the  misery  which  the  most  secret  wroag-doii^ 
must  necessarily  cause  firam  the  perpetual  fear  of  discoveiy, 
and  in  his  exuberant  exaltation  of  the  value  of  disinterested 
friendship,  he  shows  a  sincere,  though  not  completely  sttcccssfai, 
effort  to  avoid  the  offisnce  that  oonsistant  egoistic  hedonism  b 
apt  to  give  to  ordinary  hnman  fceling.    As  ngaids  frtepdslnp. 
Epicurus  was  a  man  of  peculiarly  aneiBdui^  sympathies.^ 
The  genial  feUowship  of  the  phficisophic  oommunity  tliat  he 
collected  in  ids  garden  fcnilned  a  striking  feature  In  tlie  tradi- 
tions of  his  school;  and  certainly  the  ideal  idndi  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  equally  cherished  of  a  brotherhood  of  sagas  was  most 
easfly  realized  on  the  EpktittKii  plan  of  withdrawing  inm 
political  and  dialectical  conflict  to  simple  living  and  serene 
leisure,  in  imitation  of  the  gods  apart  from  the  fortuitotis  coo- 
course  of  atoms  that  we  cnu  a  world.    No  daiAA.  it  was  rather 
the  practical  than  the  theoretiod  side  of  Epicureanism  wUch 
gave  It  so  strong  a  hold  on  sacoeeditag  generations. 

The  two  systems  that  havo  jnst  been  described  were  those 
that  most  prominently  attrscted  the  attention  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  it  was  directed  to  ethics,  from  their 
almost  simultaneous  origin  to  the  end  of  the  and 
century  aj>.,  when  Stoidsm  almost  vanishes  from  oar 
view.  But  side  by  side  with  them  the  schools  of  PhUo 
and  Aristotle  stlH  maintained  a  continuity  of  ttaditioQ,  ^ 
and  a  more  or  less  vigorous  life;  and  phflosoph^,  as  a 
recognised  dement  of  Craeto-Roman  culture,  was  uadesstood 
to  be  divided  among  these  four  branches.  The  bitental  history. 
however,  of  the  four  schools  was  very  different.  We  find  no 
development  worthy  of  notfce  in  AxfstoteOan  eUdcs  (see  Pexi- 
MTETics).  The  Epicureans,  again,  from  their  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  the  "  dogmas  "*  of  their  founder,  almost  deserve 
to  be  caDed  a  sect  rather  than  a  schooL  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dianges  in  Stoidsm  are  very  noteworthy;  and  it  is  the  more 
easy  to  trace  them,  as  the  only  original  writings  of  this  school 
which  we  possess  are  those  of  the  later  Roman  Stoics.  These 
Ranges  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  natural  inner  develop- 
ment of  the  system,  partly  to  the  reaction  of  the  Roman  mrnA 

*  Tt  Is  noted  of  him  that  he  did  not  disdain  the  oo-operadon  et 
of  women  or  of  slaves  in  his  phitosophica]  labours. 

*  The  last  charge  of  Epicurus  to  hu  disdples  is  said  to  hav« 
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on  the  essentiany  Greek  doctriae  wMch  It  recdved.—a  reaction 
aU  the  more  inevitable  from  the  very  affinity  between  the  Stoic 
sage  and  the  ancioit  Roman  ideal  of  manliness.  It  was  natural 
that  the  earlier  Stoics  should  be  cliieity  occupied  with  delineating 
the  inner  and  outer  characteristics  cl  ideal  wisdom  and  virtue, 
and  that  the  gap  between  the  ideal  sage  and  the  actual  philo- 
sopher, though  never  ignored,  should  yet  besomewhat  overlooked. 
But  when  the  question  '*What  is  man's  good?"  had  been 
answered  by  an  exposition  of  perfect  wisdom,  the  practical 
question  "  How  may  a  man  emerge  from  the  folly  of  the  world, 
and  get  on  the  way  towards  wisdom?"  naturally  attracted 
attention;  and  the  preponderance  of  moral  over  scientific 
interest,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  Roman  mind,  gave 
this  question  especial  prominence.  The  sense  of  the  gap  between 
theory  and  fact  gives  to  the  reh'gious  element  of  Stoicism  a  new 
force;  the  soul,  conscious  of  its  weakness,  leans  on  the  thought 
of  God,  and  in  the  philosopher's  attitude  towards  external 
events,  pious  resignation  preponderates  over  self-poised  indiffer- 
ence; the  old  self-reliance  of  the  reason,  looking  down  on  man's 
natural  life  as  a  mere  field  for  its  exercise,  makes  room  for  a 
positive  avcr^on  to  the  flesh  as  an  alien  element  imprisoning 
the  spirit;  the  body  has  come  to  be  a  "  corpse  which  the  soul 
sustains,"^  and  life  a  "sojourn  in  a  strange  land",'  in  short, 
the  ethical  idealism  of  Zeno  has  b^un  to  borrow  from  the 
metaphysical  idealism  of  Plato. 

In  no  one  of  these  schools  was  the  outward  coherence  of 
tradition  so  much  strained  by  inner  changes  as  it  was  in  Plato's. 
The  alterations,  however,  in  the  metaphysical  position 
^^J5'  *'  ^^  ^«  Academics  had  little  effect  on  their  ethical  tcach- 
aekpoi,  u^8>  AS,  even  during  the  period  of  Scepticism,  they 
appear  to  have  presented  as  probable  the  same  general 
view  of  human  good  which  Antiodius  afterwards  dogmatically 
axukounced  as  a  revival  of  the  common  doctrine  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  And  during  the  period  of  a  century  and  a  half  between 
Antiochus  and  Plutarch,  we  may  suppose  the  school  to  have 
maintained  the  old  controversy  with  Stoidsm  on  much  the  same 
ground,  accepting  the  formula  of  "  life  according  to  nature," 
but  demanding  that  the  "  good  "  of  man  should  refer  to  his 
nature  as  a  whole,  the  good  of  his  rational  part  being  the  chief 
element,  and  always  preferable  in  case  of  conflict,  but  yet  not 
absolutely  his  sole  good.  In  Plutarch,  however,  we  see  the 
same  tendencies  of  change  that  we  have  noticed  in  later  Stoicism. 
The  conception  of  a  normal  harmony  between  the  higher  and 
lower  elements  of  human  life  has  begun  to  be  disturbed,  and  the 
side  of  Plato's  teaching  that  deals  with  the  inevitable  imperfec- 
tions of  the  world  of  concrete  experience  becomes  again  pro- 
minent. For  example,  we  find  Plutarch  amplifying  the  sugges- 
tion in  Phito's  latest  treatise  (the  Laws)  that  this  imperfection 
is  due  to  a  bad  world-soul  that  strives  against  the  good,^ — a 
suggestion  which  is  alien  to  the  general  tenor  of  Plato's  doctrine, 
and  had  consequently  been  unnoticed  during  the  intervening 
centuries.  We  observe,  again,  the  value  that  Plutarch  attaches, 
not  merely  to  the  sustainment  and  consolation  of  rational 
religion,  but  to  the  supernatural  communications  vouchsafed 
by  the  divinity  to  certain  human  beings  in  dreams,  throu^ 
oracles,  or  by  special  warnings,  like  thoseof  the  genius  of  Socrates. 
For  these  flashes  of  intuition,  he  hdds,  the  soul  should  be  pre- 
pared by  tranquil  repose  and  the  subjugation  of  sensuality 
through  abstinence.  The  same  ascetic  effort  to  attain  by  aloof- 
ness from  the  body  a  pure  receptivity  for  supernatural  influences, 
is  exhibited  in  Neo-Pythagoreanism.  But  the  general  tendency 
that  we  are  noting  did  not  find  its  full  expression  in  a  reasoned 
system  until  we  come  to  the  Egyptian  Plotinus. 

The  system  of  Plotinus  (205^270  aj>.)  is  a  striking  develop- 
ment of  that  element  of  Platonism  which  has  had  most  fascina- 
tion for  the  medieval  and  even  for  the  modem  mind, 
but  which  had  almost  vanished  out  of  sight  in  the 
controversies  of  the  post-Aristotelian  schools.  At  the 
same  time  the  diflerences  are  the  more  noteworthy  from  the 
reverent  adhesion  which  the  Neoplatonists  always  maintain  to 
^lato.  Plato  identified  good  with  the  real  essence  of  things^ 
'  Epictetua.  '  Marcus  Aurelius^ 


with  that  in  them  which  is  definitely  conceivable  and  knowable. 
It  belongs  to  this  view  to  regard  the  imperfection  of  things  as 
devoid  of  real  being,  and  so  incapable  of  being  definitely  thought 
or  known;  accordingly,  we  find  that  Plato  has  no  technical  term 
for  that  in  the  concrete  sensible  world  which  hinders  it  from 
perfectly  expressing  the  abstract  ideal  world,  and  which  in 
Aristotle's  system  is  distinguished  as  absolutely  formless  matter 
(CXi;).  And  so,  when  we  pass  from  the  ontology  to  the  ethics  of 
Platonism,  we  find  that,  though  the  highest  Ufe  is  only  to  be 
realised  by  turning  away  from  concrete  human  affairs  and  their 
material  environment,  still  the  sensible  worid  is  not  yet  an 
object  of  positive  moral  aversion;  it  is  rather  something  which 
the  philosopher  is  seriou&Iy  concerned  to  make  as  harmonious, 
good  and  beautiful  as  possible.  But  in  Neoplatonism  the 
inferiority  of  the  condition  in  which  the  embodied  human  soul 
finds  itself  is  more  intensely  and  painfully  felt;  hence  an  express 
recognition  of  formless  matter  (JSktj)  as  the  "  first  evU,"  from 
which  is.  derived  the  "  second  evU,"  body  (acu/ta),  to  whose 
influence  all  the  evil  in  the  soul's  existence  is  due.  Accordingly 
the  ethics  of  Plotinus  represent,  we  may  say,  the  moral  idealism 
of  the  Stoics  cut  loose  from  nature.  The  orJy  good  of  man  is  the 
pure  existence  of  the  soul,  which  in  itself,  apart  from  the  con- 
tagion of  the  body,  is  perfectly  free  from  error  or  defect;  if  only 
it  can  be  restored  to  the  untrammelled  activity  of  its  original 
being,  nothing  external,  nothing  bodily,  can  positively  impair 
its  perfect  welfare.  It  is  only  the  lowest  form  of  virtue—the 
"  civic  "  virtue  of  Plato's  Republic — that  is  employed  in  regu- 
lating those  animal  impulses  whose  presence  in  the  soul  is  due 
to  its  mixture  with  the  body,  higher  or  philosophic  wisdom, 
temperance,  courage  and  justice  are  essentially  purifications 
from  this  contagion;  untU  finally  the  highest  mode  of  goodness 
is  reached,  in  which  the  soul  has  no  community  with  the  body, 
and  is  entirely  turned  towards  reason.  It  should  be  observed 
that  Plotinus  himself  is  still  too  Platonic  to  hold  that  the  absolute 
mortification  of  natural  bodily  appetites  is  required  for  phrifying 
the  soul;  but  this  ascetic  inference  was  drawn  to  the  fullest 
extent  by  his  disciple  Porphyry. 

.There  is,^  however,  a  yet  higher  point  to  be  reached  in  the 
upward  ascent  of  the  Neoplatonist  from  matter;  and  here  the 
divergence  of  Plotinus  from  Platonic  idealism  is  none  the  less 
striking,  because  it  is  a  bona  fide  result  of  reverent  reflection  on 
Plato's  teaching.  The  cardinal  assumption  of  Plato's  metaphysic 
is,  that  the  real  is  definitely  thinkable  and  knowable  in  proportion 
as  it  is  real,  so  that  the  further  the  mind  advances  in  abstrac- 
tion from  sensible  particulars  and  apprehension  of  real  being,  the 
more  definite  and  clear  its  thought  becomes.  Plotinus,  however, 
urges  that,  as  all  thought  involves  difference  or  duality  of  some 
kind,  it  cannot  be  the  primary  fact  in  the  universe,  what  we  call 
God.  He  must  be  an  essential  unity  prior  to  this  duality,  a 
Being  wholly  without  difference  or  determination;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  highest  mode  of  human  existence,  in  which  the  soul 
apprehends  this  absolute,  must  be  one  in  which  all  definite 
thought  is  transcended,  and  all  consciousness  of  self  lost  in  the 
absorbing  ecstasy.  Porphyry  tells  us  that  his  master  Plotinus 
attained  the  highest  state  four  times  during  the  six  years  which 
he  spent  with  htm. 

Neoplatonism,  originally  Alexandrine,  is  often  regarded  as 
Hellenistic  rather  than  Hellenic,  a  product  of  the  mingling  of 
Greek  with  Oriental  civilization.  But  however  Oriental  may 
have  been  the  cast  of  mind  that  welcomed  this  theosophic 
asceticism,  the  forms  of  thought  by  which  these  views  were 
philosophically  reached  are  essentially  Greek,  and  it  is  by  a 
thoroughly  intelligible  process  of  natural  development,  in  which 
the  intensification  of  the  moral  consciousness  represented  by 
Stoicism  plays  an  important  part,  that  the  Hellenic  pursuit 
of  knowledge  culminates  in  a  preparation  for  ecstasy,  and  the 
Hellenic  idealization  of  man's  natural  Kfe  ends  in  a  settled 
antipathy  to  the  body  and  its  works.  At  the  same  time  we 
ought  not  to  overlook  the  affinities  between  the  doctrine  of 
Plotinus  and  that  remarkable  combination  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
thought  which  Philo  Judaeus  had  expounded  two  centuries 
before;  nor  the  iact  that   Neoplatonism  was  developed  io 
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conscious  antagonism  to  the  new  reEgion  which  had  spiead  from 
Judea,  and  was  already  threatening  the  conquest  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  world,  and  also  to  the  Gnostic  systems  (see  GNOsnasM); 
nor,  finally,  that  it  furnished  the  chief  theoretical  support  in  the 
last  desperate  struggle  that  was  made  imder  Julian  to.  retain 
the  old  polytheistic  worship. 

B.  Christianity  and  Medieval  Etkiar-ln.  the  present  article 
we  are  not  concerned  with  the  origin  of  the  Christian  religion, 
noir  with  its  outward  history.  Nor  have  we  to  consider  the 
special  doctrines  that  have  formed  the  bond  of  union  of  the 
Christian  communities  except  in  their  ethical  aspect,  their  bearing 
on  the  systematization  of  human  aims  and  activities.  This 
aspect,  however,  must  necessarily  be  prominent  in  discussing 
Christianity,  which  cannot  be  adequately  treated  merely  as  a 
system  of  theological  beliefs  divinely  revealed,  and  ^>ecial 
observances  divinely  sanctioned;  for  it  claims  to  regulate  the 
whole  man,  in  all  departments  of  his  existence.  It  was  not  till 
the  4th  century  aj>.  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  offer  a 
systematic  exposition  of  Christian  morality;  and  nine  centuries 
more  had  passed  away  before  a  genuinely  philosophic  intellect, 
trained  by  a  full  study  of  Aristotle,  undertook  to  give  complete 
scientific  form  to  the  ethical  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Before,  however,  we  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of 
systematic  ethics  from  Ambrose  to  Tliomas  Aquinas,  it  may  be 
well  to  examine  the  chief  features  of  the  new  moral  consciousness 
that  bad  spread  through  Graeco-Roman  civilization,  and  was 
awaiting  philosophic  synthesis.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
first  the  new  form  or  universal  characteristics  of  Christian 
morality,  and  afterwards  to  note  the  chief  points  in  the  matter 
or  particulars  of  duty  and  virtue  which  received  development 
or  emphasis  from  the  new  religion. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  new  conception  of  morality 
as  the  positive  law  of  a  theocratic  community  possessing  a 
Cirmiaa  written  code  imposed  by  divine  revelation,  and 
madJkwMk  sanctioned  by  divine  promises  and  threatenings.  It 
"i»^^oi  is  true  that  we  find  in  andent  thought,  from  Socrates 
^***"  downwards,  the  notion  of  a  law  of  God,  eternal  and 
immutable,  partly  expressed  and  partly  obscured  by  the  shifting 
codes  and  customs  of  actual  human  societies.  But  the  sanctions 
of  this  law  were  vaguely  and,  for  the  most  part,  feebly  imagined; 
its  principles  were  essentially  unwritten,  and  thus  referred  not 
to  the  external  will  of  an  Almighty  Being  who  claimed  un- 
questioning submission,  but  rather  to  the  reason  that  gods 
and  men  shared,  by  the  exercise  of  which  alone  they  could  be 
adequately  known  and  defined.  Hence,  even  if  the  notion  of 
law  had  been  more  prominent  than  it  was  in  ancient  ethical 
thought,  it  could  never  have  led  to  a  juridical,  as  distinct  from 
a  philosophical,  treatment  of  morality.  In  Christianity,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  early  find  that  the  method  of  moralists  determining 
right  conduct  is  to  a  great  extent  analogous  to  that  of  juris- 
consults  interpreting  a  code.  It  is  assumed  that  divine  commands 
have  been  implicitly  given  for  all  occasions  of  life,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  ascertained  in  particular  cases  by  interpretation  of 
the  general  rules  obtained  from  texts  of  scripture,  and  by 
inference  from  scriptural  examples.  This  juridical  method 
descended  naturally  from  the  Jewish  theocracy,  of  which 
Christendom  was  a  universalization.  Moral  insight,  in  the 
view  of  the  most  thoughtful  Jewsof  the  age  immediately  preceding 
Christianity,  was  conceived  as  knowledge  of  a  divine  code, 
emanating  from  an  authority  external  to  human  reason  which 
had  only  the  function  of  interpreting  and  spplylog  its  rules. 
This  law  was  derived  partly  from  Moses,  partly  from  the  utterances 
of  the  later  prophets,  partly  from  oral  tradition  and  from  the 
commentaries  and  supplementary  maxims  of  generations  of 
students.  Christianity  inherited  the  notion  of  a  written  divine 
code  acknowledged  as  such  by  the"  true  Israel " — nowpotentiiUy 
including  the  whole  of  mankind,  or  at  least  the  chosen  of  all 
nations, — on  the  sincere  acceptance  of  which  the  Christian's 
share  of  the  divine  promises  to  Israel  depended.  And  though 
the  ceremonial  part  of  the  old  Hebrew  code  was  altogether 
rejected,  and  with  it  all  the  supplemenury  jurisprudence 
resuoe  on  tradition  and  erudite  commentaiy,  still  God's  law 


was  believed  to  be  conttiaed  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews, 
supplemented  by  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apoatka.  By 
the  recognition  of  this  law  the  church  was  constituted  as  an 
ordered  community,  essentially  distinct  from  the  State;  the 
distinction  between  the  two  was  emphasised  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  early  ChriMians  from  dvic  life,  to  avoid  the  performance 
of  idolatroua  cerenKmies  imposed  as  official  expressions  of 
loyalty,  and  by  the  petsecutions  which  they  had  to  endtue, 
when  the  spread  of  an  association  apparently  so  hostile  to  the 
framework  of  andent  sodety  had  at  kogth  alarmed  the  imperial 
government.  Nor  was  the  distinction  obliterated  by  the  recogni- 
Uon  of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion  under  Co^tantine. 

Thus  the  jural  form  in  which  morality  was  conceived  only 
emphasized  the  fundamental  difference  between  it  and  the  laws 
of  the  state.  The  ultimate  sanctions  d  the  moral  code  were 
the  infinite  rewards  and  punishments  awaiting  the  immortal 
soul  hereafter;  but  the  churdi  early  fdt  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing the  privileges  of  membership  from  apostates  and 
allowing  them  to  be  gradually  regained  only  by  a  aoleam 
ceremonial  expressive  of  repentance,  protracted  throu^  several 
years.  This  formal  and  regulated  "  penitence  "  was  extended 
from  apostasy  to  other  grave — or,  as  they  were  subseqnently 
caUed,  **  deadly  " — sins;  while  for  minor  offences  all  Christians 
were  called  upon  to  express  contrition  by  fasting  and  abstinence 
from  ordinarily  permitted  pleasures,  as  well  as  verbally  in  public 
and  private  devotions.  **  Excommunication  "  and  "  penance  ** 
thus  came  to  be  temporal  ecclesiastical  sanctions  of  the  moral 
law.  As  the  graduation  of  these  sanctions  naturally  became 
more  minute,  a  correspondin^y  detailed  classification  of  offences 
was  rendered  necessary,  and  thus  a  system  of  ecdesiastical 
jurisprudence  was  gradually  produced,  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  Judaism.  At  the  same  time  this  tendency  to  make 
prominent  a  sdieme  of  external  duties  has  aVwrajrs  bera  coaater- 
acted  in  Christianity  by  the  remembrance  of  its  original  antithesis 
to  Jewish  legalism.  We  find  that  this  antithesis,  as  exaggerated 
by  some  of  the  Gnostic  sects  of  the  snd  and  ^rd  centuries  aj»., 
led,  not  merdy  to  theoretical  antinomianism,  but  even  (if  the 
charges  of  their  orthodcnc  opponents  are  not  entirely  to  be  dis- 
credited) to  gross  immorality  of  conduct.  A  similar  tendency 
has  shown  itself  at  other  periods  of  church  history.  And  though 
sudi  antinomianism  has  always  been  sternly  repudiated  by-  the 
moral  consciousness  of  Christendom,  it  has  never  been  forgotten 
that  "  inwardness,"  lightness  of  heart  or  q>irit,  is  the  pre- 
eminent characteristic  of  Christian  goodness.  It  must  not,  of 
course,  be  supposed  that  the  need  of  something  more  than  mere 
fulfilment  of  external  duty  was  ignored  even  by  the  later  JudalsoL 
Rabl»nic  erudition  cotdd  not  forget  the  repression  of  vkjoas 
desires  in  the  tenth  commandment,  the  stress  laid  in  DcuteroDomy 
<m  the  necessity  of  service  to  God,  or  the  inculcation  by  later 
prophets  of  humility  and  faith.  "  The  real  and  only  Pharisee,** 
says  the  Talmud,  '*  is  he  who  does  the  will  of  his  Father  because 
he  loves  Him."  But  it  remains  true  that  the  contrast  with  the 
"  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  phnisees  "  has  always  served 
to  mark  the  requirement  of  **  inwardness  "  as  a  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Christian  code— an  inwardness  not  merdy  negative, 
tending  to  the  repression  of  vidous  desires  as  well  as  vidous  acts, 
bnt  alK>  involving  a  positive  rectitude  of  the  inner  state  of  the 
souL 

In  this  aspect  Christianity  fanvites  comparison  with  Stoicism, 
and  indeed  with  pagan  ethical  philosophy  generally,  if   we 

except  the  hedonistic  schools.    Ri^tness  of  purpose,  

preference  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  supprMsion  of  ma^i 
vidous  desires,  were  made  essential  points  by  the 
Aristotelians,  who  attached  the  most  importance  to 
outward  circumstances  in  their  view  of  virtue,  no  less  than  by 
the  Stoics,  to  whom  alt  outward  things  were  indifferent.  The 
fundamental  differences  between  pagan  and  Cfarisdan  ethics 
depend  not  on  any  difference  in  the  value  set  on  right  neas  of 
heart,  but  on  diffsreat  views  of  the  essential,  form  or  conditioas 
of  thii  inward  rightness.  In  neither  case  b  it  presented  purdy 
and  simply  as  moral  rectitude.  By  the  pagan  pfaik>sophers  it 
was  alwaya  oonorived  under  the  form  of  Knowledge  or  Wisdom, 
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ft  being  (fiooiioelvsble  to  all  the  schools  tpning  from  Socrates 
that  a  man  could  tnily  hnow  his  own  good  and  yet  ddiberatdy 
choose  anything  eke.  Tha  knowledge,  as  Aristotle  held,  might 
be  permanently  precluded  by  vicious  habits,  or  temporarily 
obliterated  by  passion,  but  if  present  in  the  mind  it  must  produce 
rightnesB  of  purpose.  Or  even  if  it  were  held  with  some  of  the 
St<^  that  true  wisdom  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  best  men 
actually  living,  it  none  the  less  remsined  the  ideal  oondition 
of  perfect  human  life.  By  Christian  teachers,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  inner  springs  of  good  conduct  were  generally  conceived  as 
-^^  Faith  and  Love.  Of  these  notioas  the  former  has  a 
somewhat  complex  ethical  import;  it  seems  to  blend 
several  elements  differently  prominent  in  different  minds.  Its 
simplest  and  commonest  meaning  is  that  emphasised  in  the 
contrast  of  **  faith  "  with  "  sight "{  where  it  signifies  belief 
in  the  invisible  divine  order  represented  by  the  church,  in  the 
actuality  of  the  law,  the  threats,  the  {Mromises  of  God,  in  spite 
of  all  the  inffuences  in  man's  natural  life  that  tend  to  obscure 
this  belief.  Out  of  this  contrast  there  ultimately  grew,  an 
essentially  different  opposition  between  faith  and  knowledge 
or  reason,  according  to  which  the  theological  basis  of  ethics  was 
contrasted  with  the  philosophical;  the  theologians  maintaining 
sometimes  that  the  divine  law  is  essentially  arbitrary,  the' 
expression  of  will,  not  reason;  more  frequently  that  its  reason- 
ableness is  inscrutable,  and  that  actual  human  reason  should 
confine  teself  to  examining  the  credentials  of  God's  messengers, 
and  not  tne  message  itself.  But  in  early  Christianity  this  latter 
antithesis  was  as  yet  undeveloped;  fsUth  means  simply  iorai 
in  clinging  to  moral  and  religious  conviction,  whatever  their 
rational  grounds  may  be;  this  force,  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
nes%  being  insqtarably  bound  up  with  penonal  loyalty  and 
trust  towards  Christ,  the  leader  in  the  battle  with  evil,  the  ruler 
of  the  kingdom  to  be  realised.  So  far,  howiever,  there  is  no 
ethical  difi^tence  between  Christian  faith  and  that  of  Judaism, 
or  its  later  imitation,  Mahommfdsniwm ;  except  that  the 
personal  Affection  of  loyal  trust  is  peculiarly  ttirred  by  the 
blending  of  human  and  divine  natures  in  Christ,  and  the  rule 
ot  duty  impressively  taught  by  the  manifestati(«  of  his  perfect 
Wie.  A  more  distinctively  Christian,  and  a  naore  de^ly  moral, 
siffiificance  is  given  to  the  notion  in  the  antithesb  of  *'  faith  " 
and  '*  works."  Here  faith  means  m<»e  than  loyal  acceptance 
of  the  divine  law  and  reverent  trust  in  the  lawgiver;  it  implies 
a  consciousness,  at  <Bice  continually  present  and  continually 
tnuttcended,  of  the  radical  imperfection  of  all  human  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  irremisnble  condemnation 
which  this  imperfection  entails.  The  Stoic  doctrine  of  the 
worthlessness  of  ordinary  human  virtue,  and  the  stem  paradox 
that  all  offenders  are  equally  in  so  far  as  all  are  absolutely, 
guilty,  find  their  counterparts  in  Christianity;  but  the  latter 
(maintaining  tihia  ideal  severity  in  the  moral  standard,  with  an 
emotional  consciousness  of  what  is  involved  in  it  quite  unlike 
that  of  the  Stoic)  overcomes  its  practical  exdusivenesa  through 
faiths  This  fai|h,  again,  may  be  conceived  in  two  modes, 
essentially  distinct  though  usually  combined.  In  one  view  it 
gives  the  believer  strength  to  attain*  by  God's  supernatural  aid 
or  "grace,"  a  goodness  of  which  he  ia  naturally  incapable; 
in  the  other  view  it  gives  him  an  assurance  that,  though  he 
knows  himself  a  sinner  deserving  bf  utter  condemnation,  a 
perfectly  just  God  still  regards  him  with  favour  on  account  of 
the  perfea  services  and  suffering  of  Christ.  Of  these  views 
the  former  is  the  more  catholic,  noore  \miversally  present  in 
the  Christian  oonsdousaess;  the  latter  more  deeply  penetrates 
the  mystery  of  the  Atonement,  aa  astounded  in  the  Pauline 
epistles. 

But  faith,  however  understood,  is  rather  an  indispensable 
pre-requisite  than  the  essential  motive  principle  of  Christian 
1^^^  good  conduct.  This  motive  is  suppUed  by  the  other 
central  notion,  love.  On  love  depends  the  "  fulfilling 
of  the  law,"  and  the  sole  moral  value  of  Christian  duty— that 
is,  on  love  to  God,  in  the  first  place,  which  in  iU  fullest  develop- 
ment must  spring  from  Christian  faith;  and,  secondly,  love  to 
all  mankind,  aa  the  objecu  of  divine  feva  and  sharers  in  the 


humanity  ennobled  by  the  incamation.  This  derivative  phil< 
antkropy  characterises  the  spirit  in  which  all  Christian  perform- 
ance of  social  duty  ia  to  be  done;  loving  devotion  to  God  being 
the  fundamental  attitude  of  pmid  that  is  to  be  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Christian's  life.  But  further,  as 
regards  abstinence  from  unlawful  acts  and  desires  fi^Hty, 
prompting  to  them,  we  have  to  notice  another  form 
in  which  the  inwardness  of  Christian  morality  naaoifests  itself, 
which,  though  less  distinctive,  should  yet  receive  attention  in 
any  comparison  of  Christian  ethics  with  th&  view  of  Graeco- 
Roman  philosophy.  The  profound  horror  with  which  the 
Christian's  conception  of  a  suffering  as  well  as  an  avenging 
divinity  tended  to  make  him  regard  all  condemnable  acts  was 
tinged  with  a  sentiment  which  we  may  perhaps  describe  as  a 
ceremonial  aversion  moralized — the  aversion,  that  is,  to  foulness 
or  impurity.  In  Judaism,  as  in  other,  especially  Oriental, 
religions,  the  natural  dislike  of  material  defilement  has  been 
elevated  into  a  religious  sentiment,  and  made  to  support  a  com- 
plicated system  of  quasi-sanitaiy  abstinences  and  ceremonial 
purifications;  then,  as  the  ethical  element  f^edopunated  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  a  moral  symbolism  was  felt  to  reside  in  the 
ceremonial  code,  and  thus  aversion  to  onpurity  came  to  be  a 
common  form  of  the  Mhico-religious  sentiment.  Then,  when 
Chrtttianity  threw  off  the  Mosaic  ritual,  this  religious  sense  of 
purity  was  left  with  no  other  ^here  besides  morality;  while, 
from  its  higUy  idealized  character,  it  was  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  that  r^prosion  of  vicious  desires  which  Christianity  claimed 
aa  its  apodal  function. 

The  distinctive  features  of  Christian  ethics  are  obedience, 
unworldliness,    benevolence,   purity   and    humility,  jm^^i^ph^ 
They  are  naturally  coiwected  with  the  m<»le  general  pawoem^ 
chamcteristics  just  slated;  though  many  of  them  Ian  of 
may  also  be  referred  directly  to  the  example  and  ^^jSfJ^ 
precepts  of  Christ,  and  in  several  cases  they  are  dearly  '"**"'"^' 
due  to  both  causes,  inseparably  combined. 

I.  We  may  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  conception  of 
morality  aa  a  code  which,  if  not  in  itself  arbitrary,  is  yet  to  be 
accepted  by  men  with  unquestioning  submission,  tends  naturally 
to  brintg  into  prominence  the  virtue  of  obedience  to  authority; 
just  as  the  philosophic  view  of  goodness  as  the  realization  of 
reason  gives  a  special  value  to  self-dctennituUion  and  independence 
(as  we  see  more  deariy  in  the  post-Aristoteliaa  schools  where 
ethics  is  distinctly  separated  from  politics). 

3.  Again,  the  opposition  between  the  natural  world  and  the 
spiritual  order  into  which  the  Christian  has  been  bom  anew  led 
not  merely  to  a  contempt  equal  to  that  of  the  Stoic  for  uroalth, 
fame,  power,  and  other  objects  of  worldly  pursuit,  but  also, 
for  some  time  at  least,  to  a  comparative  depredation  of  the 
domestic  and  dvic  relations  of  the  natural  man.  This  tendency 
was.  exhibited  most  simply  and  generally  in  the  earliest  period 
of  the  church's  history.  In  the  view  of  primitive  Christians^ 
ordinary  human  society  was  a  world  temporarily  surrendered  to 
Satanic  rule,  over  which  a  swift  and  sudden  destmction  was 
impencOng;  in  such  a  world  the  little  band  who  were  gathered 
in  the  ark  of  the  church  could  have  no  part  or  lot, — the  only 
attitude  they  ^ould  maintain  waa  that  of  passive  alienation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  difficult  practiodly  to  realize  this 
alienation,  and  a  keen  sense  oi  this  difficulty  induced  the  same 
hostility  to  the  body  as  a  dog  and  hindrance,  that  we  find  to 
some  extent-in  Plato,  but  more  fully  developed  in  Neoplatonism, 
Neopythagoreanism,  and  other  products  of  the  mingling  of 
Greek  with.  Oriental  thought.  This  feeling  is  exhibited  in  the 
value  set  on  fasting  in  the  Christian  church  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  in  an  extreme  form  in  the  self-torments  of  later 
monastidsm;  while  both  tendencies,  anti-worldliness  and  anti- 
sensualism,  seem  to  have  combined  in  causing  the  preference  of 
celibacy  over  marriage  which  is  common  to  most  early  Christian 
writers.*  Patriotism,  again,  and  the  sense  of  dvic  duty,  the 
most  devated  of  all  social  seqtiments  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
dvUizaUon,  tended,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  either 
to  expand  itself  into  universal  philanthn^y,  or  to  concentrate 
>  Eig.  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  TertuUian.  Cyprian. 
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itself  on  the  ecclesiastical  commuiky.  "We  reoognite  one 
commonwealth,  the  world/'  says  TertuUiao;  "we  know," 
says  Origen.  **  that  we  have  a  fatherland  founded  by  the  word 
of  God."  We  might  further  derive  from  the  general  spirit  of 
Christian  unworldUness  that  repudiation  of  the  secular  modes 
of  conflict,  even  in  a  righteous  cause,  which  substituted  a  passive 
patience  and  endurance  for  the  old  pagan  virtue  of  courage, 
in  which  the  active  element  was  prominent.  Here,  however, 
we  dearly  trace  the  influence  of  Christ's  express  prohibition  ol 
violent  resistance  to  violence,  and  his  inculcation,  by  example 
and  precept,  of  a  love  that  was  to  conquer  even  natural  resent- 
ment. An  extreme  result  of  this  influence  is  shown  in  Tertullian's 
view,  that  no  Christian  could  property  hold  the  oflice  of  a  secular 
magistrate  in  which  he  would  have  to  doom  to  death,  chains, 
imprisonment;  but  even  more  sober  writers,  such  as  Ambrose, 
extend  Christian  passivity  so  far  as  to  preclude  self-defence 
even  against  a  murderous  assault.  The  common  sense  of 
Christendom  gradually  shook  off  these  extravagances;  but  th9 
relucunce  to  shed  bkxxi  lingered  k>ng,  and  was  hardly  extin- 
guished even  by  the  growing  horror  of  heresy.  We  have  a  curious 
relic  of  this  in  the  later  times  of  ecdesiasdcal  penecution,  when 
the  heretic  was  doomed  to  the  stake  that  he  might  be  punished 
fe  some  manner  **  short  of  bloodshed."  * 

3.  It  b,  however,  in  the  impulse  given  to  pracUcal  beneflcence 
in  all  its  forms,  by  the  exaltation  of  love  as  the  rootof  all  virtues, 
that  the  most  important  influence  of  Christianity  on 
the  particulars  of  civilized  morality  is  to  be  found; 
although  the  exact  amount  of  this  Influence  is  here 
somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain,  since  ft  merely  carries  further 
a  development  traceable  in  the  history  of  pagan  morality.  This 
development  appears  when  we  compare  the  different  post- 
Socratic  systems  of  ethics.  In  Plato's  .expodtloB  of  the  different 
virtues  there  is  no  mention  whatever  Of  benevolence,  although 
his  writings  show  a  keen  sense  of  the  importance  of  friendship 
as  an  element  of  philosophic  life,  especially  of  the  intense  personal 
affection  naturally  arising  between  master  and  disdple.  Aristotle 
goes  somewhat  further  in  recognixing  the  moral  value  of  friend- 
ship (^cXIa);  and  though  he  consldcn  that  in  its  highest  form 
it  can  be  realieed  only  by  the  fellowship  of  the  wise  and  0ood, 
he  yet  extends  the  notion  so  as  to  include  the  domestic  affections, 
and  takes  notice  of  the  importance  of  mutual  kindness  in  binding 
together  all  human  societies.  Still  in  his  fbmtai  statement 
of  the  different  virtues,  positive  beneficence  is  discernible  only 
under  the  notion  of  "  liberality,"  in  which  form  its  excellence 
is  hardly  distinguished  from  that  of  graceful  profusion  in  self- 
regarding  expenditure  {Nic.  Eik.  Iv.  i).  Ciceio,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  paraphrase  of  a  Stole  treatise  on  external  duties 
(De  ojiciis),  ranks  the  rendering  of  positive  services  to  other 
men  as  a  chief  department  pf  social  duty;  and  the  Stoics  gener- 
ally recognised  the  universal  fdlowship  and  natural  mutual 
claims  of  human  beings  as  such.  Indeed,  this  recognition  in 
later  St<ricism  is  sometimes  expressed  wiUi  so  much  warmth 
of  feding  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  Christian  philaa- 
thropy.  Nor  was  this  regard  for  humanity  merely  a  doctrine 
of  the  school.  Partly  through  the  influence  of  Stoic  and  other 
Greek  philosophy,  partly  from  the  natural  expansion  of  human 
sympathies,  the  legislation  of  the  Empire,  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  shows  a  steady  devdopment  in  the  dlrKtion  of  natural 
justice  and  humanity;  and  some  similar  progress  may  be  traced 
in  the  general  tone  of  moral  opinion.  StiU  the  utmost  point  that 
this  development  reached  fell  considerably  short  of  the  standard 
of  Christian  charity.  Without  dwelling  on  the  immense  impetus 
given  to  the  practice  of  social  duty  generally  by  the  reUgi<^  that 
made  beneficence  a  form  of  dfvine  service,  and  identified  "  piety  " 
with  "  pity,"  we  have  to  put  down  as  definite  changes  introduced 
by  Christianity — (i)  the  severe  condemnation  and  final  suppres- 
sion of  the  practice  of  exposing  infants;  (2)  effective  abhorrence 
of  the  barbarism  of  gladiatorial  combats;  (3)  immediate  moral 
mitigation  of  slavery,  and  a  strong  encouragement  of  emancipa- 
tion; (4)  great  extension  of  the  eleemosynary  provision  made 
for  the  rick  and  the  poor.  As  regards  almsgiving,  however— 
'  Citra  sangidob  cffurionem. 


the  impoctavce  of  wUoh  has  caiMd  it  ta  iMup^  in 
languages,  the  tfiottwl  name  of  "charity"— it  ought  to  be 
observed  that  Christianity  merely  universalized  a  duty  wkkh 
has  always  been  inculcated  by  Judaism,  within  the  limits  of 
the  chosen  people. 

4.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  stricter  regulation  which 
Christianity  enforced  on  the  relations  of  the  scaes;  eacepi  so 
far  as  the  prohibition  of  divoTQ^  h  oonoemed,  and  the  stress 
laid  on  "  purity  of  heart "  as  OdntiaMad  with  merely  outward 
chastity. 

5.  Even  the  peculiarly  Christian  virtue  of  humility,  which 
presents  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  Greek  "  hi^mjndedness," 
was  to  some  cxtoit  anticipated  in  the  Rabbinic  teaching.  Its 
far  greater  prominence  under  the  new  dispensation  may  be 
partly  referred  to  the  express  teaching  ami  example  of  Christ; 
partly,  in  so  ^  as  the  virtue  is  manifested  in  the  lemiadatioB 
of  external  nak  and  dignity,  or  the  gtory  of  merely  secular 
gifts  and  acquirements,  it  is  one  Mtptct  of  the  UBWORUineas 
which  we  have  already  noticed;  while  the  deeper  huaaSity 
that  represses  the  claim  oi  personal  merit  even  in  the  saint 
belongs  to  the  stria  self-examination,  the  continual  sense  of 
imperfection,  the  utter  reliance  on  strength  not  his  own,  winch 
characterise  the  inner  moral  Cfe  (rf  the  Christian.  UuauKty 
in  this  latter  sense,  '^  before  God,"  is  an  essential  condition  of 
all  truly  Christian  goodness. 

We  have,  however,  yet  to  notice  the  enlargement  <d  the  sphere 
of  ethics  due  to  its  dose  connexion  with  theology;  for  wfaie 
this  added  religiotts  force  and  sancticm  to  ordinary  naoral  ofafiga- 
tions,  it  equally  tended  to  impart  a  moral  aspect  to  rd^ioas 
belief  and  worship.    "  Duty  to  God  "---«s  distinct  from  duly 
to   man — ^had    not    been   altogether -unrecogniaed  by  pagan 
moralists;  but  the  rather  dubious  relations  of  even  the  more 
orthodox  philosophy  to  the  establiahed  polytheism  had  generally 
prevented  them  from  laying  much  stress  upon  it.    Again, — just 
as  the  Stoics  held  wisdom  to  be  indispensable  to  real  rectitude 
of  conduct,  while  at  the  same  time  they  included  under  the 
notion  of  wisdom  a  grasp  of  physical  as  well  as  ethical  truth, — 
so  the  similar  emphasis  laid  on  inwardness  in  Christian  ethics 
caused  orthodoxy  or  correctness  of  rdigious  belief  to  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  goodness,  and  heresy  aa  the  most  fatal  of  vices, 
corrupthig  as  it  dki  the  very  springs  of  Christian  life.    To  tiK 
philosophers  (with  the  single  exception  of  Plato),  however,  con- 
vinced as  they  were  that  the  multitude  must  necessarily  ouas 
true  well-bdng  through  their  folly  and  ignorance,  it  could  never 
pccur  to  guard  against  these  evUs  by  any  other  method  than  that 
of  providing  philosophic  instruction  for  the  few;  whereas  the 
Christian  clergy,  whose  function  it  was  to  offer  truth  and  eternal 
life  to  all  mankind,  naturally  regarded  theological  misbelief 
as  insidious  preventible  contagion.    Indeed,  their  sense  of  its 
deadliness  was  so  keen  that,  when  they  were  at  length  able  to 
control  the  secular  administration,  they  rapidly  overcame  tbck 
aversion  to  bl<k>dshed,  and  initiated  that  long  series  of  religioas 
persecutions  to  which  we  find  no  paralld  in  the  pre-Christian 
dvilization  of  Europe.    It  was  not  that  Christian  writers  <lid 
not  fed  the  difficulty  of  attributing  criminality  to  sincere  ignor- 
ance or  error.    But  the  difficulty  is  not  really  peculiar  to  theology; 
and  the  theologians  usually  got  over  it  (as  some  philosophers 
had  surmounted  a  amilar  perplexity  in  the  region  of  ethics 
proper)  by  supposing  some  latent  or  antecedent  vduntary  sin, 
of  which  the  apparently  involuntary  heresy  was  the  fesLcfal 
fruit. 

Lastly,  we  must  observe  that,  in  proportion  as  the  legal 
ception  of  morality  as  a  code  of  which  the  violation 
supernatural  punishment  predominated  over  the  philoaopbk 
view  of  ethics  as  the  method  for  attaining  natural  folidty,  the 
question  of  man's  freedom  of  will  to  obey  the  law  neceanrfly 
became  prominent.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  broadly 
said  that  Christianity  took  a  decisive  side  in  the  metaphysical 
controversy  on  free-will  and  necessity;  sinc^,  just  as  in  Greek 
philosophy  the  need  of  maintaining  freedom  as  the  ground  of 
responsibility  clashes  with  the  conviction  that  no  one  deliberately 
chooses  his  own  harm,  so  in  Christian  ethics  it  clashes  wftli  the 
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ittiibuttea  ol  aO  true  bomui  virtue  to  supematvral  grace,  ha 
wcD  as  with  the  belief  in  divine  fM-eknowIedge.  AU  we  can  say 
ii  that  in  the  development  of  Christian  thought  the  conflibt  of 
oooceptioDs  was  far  more  profoundly  felt,  and  far  more  seriom 
ciorts  were  made  to  evade  or  transcend  it. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  Christian  morality,  it  has  been 
already  indicated  that  the  diaracteristics  delineated  did  not  all 
exhibit  themselves  simultaneously  to  the  same  extent, 
or  with  perfect  ui^ormity  throughout  the  church. 
Changes  in  the  external  condition  of  Christianity, 
the  (Uffeicnt  degrees  of  civilization  in  the  societies 
of  which  it  was  the  dominant  religion,  and  the  natural 
process  of  internal  development,  continually  brought 
different  features  into  prominence;  while  again,  the  important 
antagonisms  of  opinion  within  Christendom  frequently  involved 
ethioU  issues—even  in  the  Eastern  Church— until  in  the  4th 
century  it  began  to  be  absorbed  in  the  labour  of  a  dogmatic 
construction.  Thus,  for  example,  the  anti-secular  tendencies 
of  the  new  creed,  to  which  Tntullian  (i6o>420)  gave  violent 
and  rigid  expression,  were  exaggerated  fai  the  Montanist  heresy 
which  be  ultimately  joined;  on  the  other  hand,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  in  opposition  to  the  general  tone  of  his  age,  main- 
tained the  value  of  pagan  phflosophy  for  the  development  of 
Christian  faith  into  true  knowledge  (Gnosb),  and  the  value  of 
the  natural  devdopmest  of  man  throujgh  marriage  for  the  normal 
perfecting  of  the  Christian  life.  So  again,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  writers  before  Augustine  and  those  that 
succeeded  him  in  all  that  concerns  the  internal  conditions  of 
Christian  morahty.  By  Justin  and  other  apologists  the  need  of 
redemption,  faith,  grace  is  indeed  recognized,  but  the  theological 
system  depending  00  these  notions  is  not  Sufficiently  developed  ^ 
to  come  into  even  -apparent  antagonism  with  the  freedom  of  the 
wML  ChriMianity  is  for  the  most  part  conceived  as  essentially 
a  proclamation  thzongfa  the  Divine  Word,  to  immortal  beings 
gifted  with  free  choice,  of  the  true  code  of  conduct  sanctioned 
by  eternal  rewards  and  punishments.  This  legalism  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  efforts  of  pagan  philosophy  to  exhibit  virtue 
as  its  own  reward;  and  the  contrast  is  triumphantly  pointed 
out  by  more  than  one  early  Christian  writer.  Lactantius 
{cwca  300  A.D.)i  for  example,  roundly  declares  that  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  referring  everything  to  this  earthly  life,  "made 
virtue  n^jcre  iolly  ";  though  himself  maintaining,  with  pardon- 
able inconsistency,  that  man's  hi^est  good  did  not  consist  in 
mere  pleasure,  but  in  the  consciousness  of  the  filial  relation  of 
the  soul  to  God.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  on  this  external 
legalistic  view  of  duty  it  was  impossiUe  to  maintain  a  difference 
in  kind  between  Christian  and  pagan  morality;  the  philosopher's 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  chastity  and  beneficence,  so  far  as 
it  went,  was  indistinguishable  from  the  saint's.  But  when  this 
inference  was  developed  in  the  teaching  of  Pelagius,  it  was 
repudiated  as  heretical  by  the  church,  under  the  powerful 
leadership  of  Augustine  (354-430);  and  the  doctrine  of  man's 
j^g^ggdg^  incapacity  to  obey  Cod's  law  by  his  unaided  moral 
energy  was  pressed  to  a  pomt  at  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  recondle  it  with  the  freedom  of  the  wilL  Augustine 
Is  fully  aware  of  the  theoretical  indispensabiUty  of  maintaining 
Free  Will,  from  its  logical  connexion  with  human  responsibility 
and  divine  justice;  but  he  considers  that  these  htter  points  are 
sufficiently  secured  if  actual  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and 
evil  is  allowed  in  the  angle  case  of  our  progenitor  Adam.'  For 
since  the  natura  ieminaUs  from  which  all  men  were  to  arise 
already  esdsted  in  Adam,  in  his  voluntary  preference  of  self 
to  God,  humanity  chose  evil  once  for  all;  for  which  ante-natal 
Suilt  all  men  are  justly  condenmed  to  pc^>etual  absolute  sinful 

*  To  show  the  crudity  of  the  notion  of  redemption  in  early  Christi- 
anity, it  is  •uflficietn  to  mention  that  many  fathers  represent  Christ's 
laneom  as  having  been  paid  to  the  devil;  sometimes  adding  that  by 
the  concealment  of  Christ's  divinity  under  the  veil  of  humanity  a 
certain  deceit  was  (fairly)  practised  on  the  great  deceiver. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  thit  Augustine  prefers  to  use  "  freedom  " 
not  for  thi  power  of  willing  eitMr  |(Ood  or  evil,  but  the  power  of 
willing  Kood.  The  highest  freedom,  in  his  view,  excludes  the  poasi- 
biUty  01  willing  eviL 


liess  and  consequent  punishment,  unless  they  are  elected  by  God's 
unmerited  grace  to  share  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption. 
Without  tUs  grace  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  obey  the  "  first 
greatest  commandment "  of  love  to  God;  and,  this  unfulfilled, 
he  is  guilty  of  the  whole  law,  and  is  only  free  to  choose  between 
degrees  of  sin;  his  apparent  external  virtues  have  no  moral 
value,  since  inner  rightness  of  intention  is  wanting.  ''All  that 
is  not  of  faith  is  <^  sin  ";  and  faith  and  love  are  mutually 
involved  and  inseparable;  faith  springs  from  the  divinely 
imparted  germ  of  love,  which  in  its  turn  Is  developed  by  faith 
to  its  full  strength,  whUe  from  both  united  springs  hope,  joyful 
yearning  towards  ultimate  perfect  fruiti<m  of  the  object  of  love. 
These  three  Augustine  (after  St  Paul)  regards  as  the  three 
essential  elements  of  Christian  virtue;  along  with  these  he 
recognizes  the  fouriold  division  of  virtue  into  prudence,  temper- 
ance, courage  and  justice  according  to  their  traditional  interpre- 
tation; but  he  explains  these  virtues  to  be  in  their  true  natures 
only  the  same  love  to  God  in  different  aspects  or  exercises. 
The  uncompromising  mysticism  of  this  view  may  be  at  once 
compared  and  contrasted  with  the  philosophical  severity  of 
Stoicism.  Love  of  God  in  the  former  holds  the  same  absolute 
and  unique  position  as  the  s(rfe  element  of  moral  worth  in  human 
action,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  occupied  by  knowledge  of 
Good  In  the  latter;  and  we  nuiy  carry  the  parallel  further  by 
observing  that  in  neither  case  is  this  severity  in  the  abstract 
estimate  <^  goodness  necessarily  connected  with  extreme  rigidity 
in  practical  precepts.  Indeed,  an  important  part  of  Augustine's 
work  as  a  moralist  b'es  in  the  reconciliation  which  he  laboured 
to  effect  between  the  anti-worldly  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the 
necessities  of  secular  dvih'zation.  For  example,  we  find  him 
arguing  for  the  legitimacy  of  judicial  punishments  and  military 
service  against  an  ovtr-lit«ral  interpretation  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount;  and  he  took  an  important  pajt  in  giving  currency 
to  the  distinction  between  evangelical  "  counseb  "  snd  "  com- 
mands," and  so  defending  the  life  of  marriage  and  temperate 
enjoyment  of  natural  good  against  the  attacks  of  the  more 
extravagant  advocate  of  celibacy  and  self-abnegation;  although 
he  fully  admitted  the  superiority  of  the  latter  method  of  avoiding 
the  contamination  of  sin. 

The  attempt  to  Christianize  the  old  Platonic  list  of  virtues, 
which  we  have  noticed  in  Augustine's  system,  was  probably 
due  to  the  influence  of  his  master  Ambrose,  in  whose 
treatise  De  cjiciis  ministrontm  we  find  for  the  first 
time  an  exposition  of  Christian  duty  systematized  <m  a  plaa 
borrowed  from  a  pre-Christian  moralist.  It  b  interesting  to 
compare  Ambrose's  account  of  what  subsequently  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "  four  cardinal  virtues  "  with  the  corresponding 
delineations  in  Cicero's  *  De  tfficiis  which  served  the  bishop  as 
a  model.  Christian  Wisdom,  so  far  as  it  is  speculative,  is  of 
course  primarily  theological;  it  has  God,  as  the  highest  truth, 
for  its  chief  object,  and  is  therefore  necessarily  grounded  on 
faith.  Christian  Fortitude  is  essentially  firmness  in  withstanding 
the  seductions  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  resoluteness  in  the  conflict 
perpetually  waged  against  wickedness  without  carnal  weapons— 
though  Ambrose,  with  the  Old  Testament  in  his  hand,  will  not 
quite  reUnquish  the  ordinary  martial  application  of  the  term. 
**  Temperantia  "  retains  the  meaning  of  "  observance  of  due 
measure"  in  aU  conduct,  which  it  had  in  Cicero's  treatise; 
though  its  notion  is  partly  modified  by  being  blended  with  the 
newer  virtue  of  humility.  Finally  in  the  exposition  of  Christian 
Justice  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  natural  union  of  all  human 
interests  is  ekvated  to  the  full  height  and  intensity  of  evangelical 
philanthropy;  the  brethren  are  reminded  that  the  earth  was 
made  by  God  a  common  poasessioQ  of  all,  and  are  bidden  to 
administer  their  means  for  the  common  benefit;  Ambrose, 
we  should  observe,  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fundamental 
union  of  these  different  virtues  in  Christianity,  though  he  does 

*  Gcero's  works  are  unimportant  in  tlie  history  of  ancient  ethics, 
as  their  philosophical  matter  was  entirely  borrowed  from  Greek 
treatises  now  lost;  but  the  influence  exercised  by  them  (espedaUy 
by  the  De  officiu)  over  medieval  and  even  modem  readers  was  very 
coasiderabld. 
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not,  lik*  Augitttliie,  retolve  then  ftU  into  the  one  centnl  Affection 
of  love  of  God. 

Under  the  influence  of  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  the  four  car- 
dinal virtues  f  umishal  a  basis  on  which  the  systematic  ethical 
theories  of  subsequent  theologians  were  built.  With 
^S^!!S'  ^°*  ^  '^^^  ^^  Christian  graces.  Faith,  Hope  and 
■•minr  L<yve,  and  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (Isaiah  xi.  ») 
*»**»•  were  often  combined.  In  antithesis  to  this  list,  an 
VJ^       enumeration  of  the  "  deadly  sins  "  obuined  currency. 

'^  These  were  at  first  commonly  reckoned  as  eight;  but 
a  preference  for  mystical  numbers  characteristic  of  medieval 
theologians  finally  reduced  them  to  seven.  The  statement 
of  them  is  varkHttly  givenr-Pride,  Avarice,  Anger,  Gluttony, 
-Unchastity,  are  found  in  all  the  lists;  the  remaining  two  (or 
three)  are  variously  selected  from  among  £nvy,  Vainglory,  and 
the  rather  ^rit^gu'wr  sins  Gloominess  {trisUtia)  and  Languid 
Indifference  {acidia  or  acedia^  from  Gr.  dm^^a).  These  latter 
notions  show  i^ainly,  what  indeed  might  be  inferred  from  a 
study  of  the  list  as  a  whole,  that  it  represents  the  moral  experience 
of  the  monastic  life,  which  for  some  centuries  was  more  and  more 
unqucstioningly  regarded  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  "  reUgious." 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  (also  Augustinian)  distinction 
between  "  deadly  "  and  "  venial "  sins  had  a  technical  reference 
to  the  quasi-jimd  administration  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
which  grew  gradually  more  organized  as  the  spiritual  power  of 
rhe  church  established  itself  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Western 
empne,  and  slowly  developed  into  the  theocracy  that  almost 
dominated  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages. 
"  Deadly  "sins were  those  for  which  formal  ecdeeiastical  penance 
was  held  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the  sinner  from  eternal 
danmation;  for  "venial"  sins  be  might  obtain  forgiveness, 
through  prayer,  almsgiving,  and  the  obxrvanoe  of  the  regular 
fasts.  We  find  that  "  penitential  books  "  for  the  -use  of  the 
confessional,  founded  purtly  on  traditional  practice  and  partly 
on  the  express  decrees  of  synods,  come  into  general  use  in  the 
7th  century.  At  first  they  are  little  more  than  mere  inventories 
of  sins,  with  their  appropriaie  eodesiaatical  pnnishmentB; 
gradually  cases  of  conscience  come  to  be  discussed  and  decided, 
and  the  basis  is  laid  for  that  system  of  casuistry  which  reached 
its  full  development  in  the  X4th  and  15th  centuries.  This 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  and  indeed  the  general  relation  <A 
the  church  to  the  ruder  caoes  with  which  it  had  to  deal  during 
this  period,  necessarily  tended  to  cnoottrage  a  somewhat  external 
view  of  morality.  But  a  powerful  counterpoise  to  thb  tendency 
was  continually  maintained  by  the  fervid  inwardness  of  Angus* 
tine,  transmitted  through  Gregory  the  Great,  Isidore  of  Sevillci 
Alcuin^  Hrabanus  Maunis,  andother  writersof  thepfallosophically 
barren  period  between  the  destrucllon  of  the  Western  empire 
and  the  rise  of  SchoUsticism. 

Scholastic  ethics,  like  scholastic  phikHophy,  attained  its 
completest  result  in  the  teaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  But 
Mtditvai  before  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  ethical  part  of  his 
mmrmi  system,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  the  salient  points  in 
^^  the  long  and  active  discussion  that  led  up  to  it.  In 
•opaX'  ^j,g  pantheistic  system  of  Eri^na  {q.v.)  (circa  810-877) 
the  chief  phUosophic  clement  is  supplied  by  the  influence  <k 
Plato  and  Pbtinus,  transmitted  through  an  unknown  author 
of  the  5th  century,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Dionysius  the 
Arcopagite.  Accordingly  the  ethical  side  of  this  doctrine  has 
the  same  negative  and  ascetic  character  that  we  have^beenrcd 
in  NeopUtonism.  God  is  the  only  real  Being;  evil  is  essentially 
unreal  and  incogmzable;  the  true.,aim  of  mah's  life  is  to  fetum 
to  perfect  union  with  God  out  of  the  degraded  material  existence 
into  which  he  has  faUen.  This  doctrine  found  little  aoceptance 
among  Erigena's  contemporaries,  and  w«s  certainly  unorthodox 
enough  to  justity  the  condemnaUoti  which  it  subeeqoently 
received  frooa  Honorius  III.  j  but  i^  influence,  together  with  that 
of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  had  a  con»derable  share  in  developing 
the  more  emotional  orthodox  mysticism  of  the  12th  and  tjth 
centuries;  and  Neoplatonism  (or  PUtonism  received  through 
a  Neoplatonic  tradition)  remained  a  distina  element  in  medieval 
thou^t,  though  obscured  in  the  period  of  mature  scholasticism 


by  the  pfedominant  influence  ol  Aristotle.  Passing  on  to  Ktaiht 
(1033-1  ioq),  we  observe  that  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  original 
sin  and  man's  absolute  need  of  unmerited  grace  is  retained  in 
his  theory  of  salvation  y  he  also  follows  Augustine  in  defining 
freedom  as  the  "  power  not  to  sin  ";  tbou^  in  saying  that  Adam 
fell  "  spontaneously  "  and  "  by  his  free  choice,"  though  not 
"  through  its  freedom,"  he  has  implicitly  made  the  distinctioa 
that  Peter  the  Lombard  afterwards  expressly  draws  between 
the  freedom  that  is  oppoeed  to  aeoessity  a^d  freedom  from  the 
slavery  to  sin.  Ansdm  further  softens  the  statement  of 
Augustinian  predestinationism  by  exfdaining  that  the  freedom 
to  will  is  IKK  strictly  lost  even  by  faUea  man;  it  is  inherent  in  a 
rational  nature,  though  since  Adam's  sin  it  only  exists  potentially 
in  humanity,  except  where  it  is  made  aautl  by  grace« 

In  a  more  real  sense  Abelard  (1079-1142)  tries  to  establish 
the  connexion  between  man's  ill  desert  and  his  free  consent 
He  asserts  that  the  inherited  propensity  to  evil  is  not  strictty 
a  sin,  which  is  only  committed  when  tbe  conscious  self  yields 
to  vidoua  inclination.    With  a  similar  stress  on  the  sdf-consdoua 
side  of  moral  action,  he  argues  that  rightnrsi  of  conduct  depends 
solely  on  the  intention,  at  one  time  pushing  this  doctrine  to  the 
paradoxical  assertion  that  all  outward  acta  as  such  are  inftiffer- 
ent.*    In  the  same  spirit,  under  the  reviving  inflnence  of  andcnt 
philosophy  (with  which,  however,  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted 
and  the  rdation  of  which  to  Christianity  he  cstmvagantly 
misunderstood),  he  argues  that  the  okl  Greek  knonfists,  as 
inculcating  a  disintecested  love  of  good— and  so  implicitly  love 
of  God  as  the  hi^iest  good — were  really  nearer  to  Christianity 
than  Judaic  lef^alism  was.    Nay,  further,  he  required  that 
the  Christian  "  love  to  God  "  should  be  reguded  as  pure  only  if 
purged  from  the  self^rrgirding  desire  ef  the  happina 
God  gives.    The  general  tendency,  of  AJbdard'a  thou^ 
suspidously  regarded  by  oontemponry  orthodoxy;*  and  the 
over<subtiety    of    the    last*mentioned    dittincdon    provoked 
vehement  replies  from  orthodox  mystics  of  the  age.    Thus, 
Hugo  of  St  Victor  (1077-1141)  argues  that  all  hart  is  necesaarily 
so  far  "  interested  "  that  it  involves  a  desire  for  niiion  with  tke 
beloved;  and  since  eternal  happiness  consists  in  this  muos, 
it  cannot  truly  be  desired  apart  from  God;  while  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux    (logi-'iisj)   more   elabotately   distinguishes    fcnv 
stages  by  which  the  soul  is  gradual^  led  from  (i)  merely  seK- 
regarding  desire  for  God's  aid  in  dbtress,  to  (7)  love  him  for  his 
loving-kindness  to  it,  then  also  (3)  for  his  abaohite  goodnesa, 
until  (4)  in  rare  moments  this  love  for  himself  akwe  beoomes 
the  sole  afl-absorbing  affection.    Thb  cohtroveisy  Peter  tbe 
Lombard  endeavoured  to  compose  by  the  scholastic  art  of 
taking  distinctions,  of  whidi  he  was  a  master.ji  In  faia  treatise, 
Libri  sentcMiiarum^  muniy  based  en  Augnstioiaa  doctrine,  «e 
find  a  distinct  softening  of  the  antithesis  between  nature  and 
grace  and  an  anticipation  of  the   union  of  Aristoteliaa  aod 
Christian  thought,  which  was  initiated  by  Albert  the  Gnat  aad 
completed  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  moral  philosophy  of  Aqainas  is  AristoCelianiain  mith  a 
Neophttonic  tinge,  interpreted  and  supplemented  by  a  view  of 
Christian  dogma  derived  dueiy  from  Aagostint.    Aii 
action  or  movement  of  all  things  inatnmal  as  wdl  as 
rational  is  directed  towards  some  end  or  good, — that 
is,  really  and  ultiBtately  cowards  God  himself,  the  ground  and 
first  cause  of  all  being,  and  unmoved  principle  of  aU  movement. 
This  univenal  though  unconscious  striving  after  God,  aickce  fae 
is  essentially  intelligible,  exhibits  itself  in  its  highest  foi 
rational  beings  as  a  desire  for  kaewledge  of  him;  soch 
ledge,  however,  is  be>'OQd  aU  ordinary  exerdsc  of  rcaso 
may  be  only  partially  revealed  to  man  here  below.     Tliua  tke 
summum  bonum  for  man  is  objectively  God.  subjectively  the 
happiness  to  be  derived  from  loving  vision  of  his  pcr^ctiooa. 
although  there  is  a  lower  kind  of  happiness  to  be  reaiiaed  bere 

>  Abelan)  afterwards  retracted  thb  view,  at  least  in  its  extieim 
form;  and  in  fact  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  conscious  of  the 
difference  between  (1)  unfulfilled  intention  to  do  an  act  oblectixc-y 
right,  and  (i)  intention  to  do  what  i*  merely  believed  by  tbe 
to  be  right. 

'  He  was  condemned  by  two  synods,  in  1121  aod  I14OL 
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Ulo»  in  a  normal  humw  exhteoce  of  virtiie  and=  fpandsh^, 
wHh  mwd  and  body  sound  and  whole  and  properly  traiAed  iot 
the  needs  of  life.  Tlie  higher  happiness  is  ^Tcn  to  man  by  free 
grace  of  God;  but  it  is  given  to  those  only  whose  heart  b  ri^t, 
and  as  a  reward  of  virtuous  actions.  Passing  to  consider  what 
actions  are  virtuous,  we  first  observe  generally  that  the  morality 
of  an  act  is  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  determined  by  its  particulfur 
motive;  it  partly  depends  on  its  external  obgect  and  drcumr 
stances,  which  render  it  either  objectively  iix  harmony  with  the 
"order  of  reason"  or  the  reverse.  In  the  classi^cation  of 
particular  virtues  and  vices  we  can  distinguish  very  clearly 
the  elements  supplied  by  the  different  teachings  which  Aquinas 
has  imbibed.  He  follows  Aristotle  closely  in  dividing  the 
"  natural "  virtues  into  intellectual  and  moral,  giving  his 
preference  to  the  former  class,  and  the  intellectual  again  into 
speculative  and  practical;  in  distinguishing  within  the  specu- 
lative class  the  "  intellect "  that  is  conversant  with  principles,, 
the  "  science  "  that  deduces  conclusions,  and  the  "  wisdom  " 
to  which  belongs  the  whole  process  of  knowing  thti  sublimest 
objects  of  knowledge;  and  in  treating  practical  wisdom  ^ 
inseparably  connected  with  moral  virtues,  and  therefore  in  a 
sense  moral.  His  distinction  among  moral  virtues  of  the 
justice  that  renders  others  their  due  from  the  virtues  that  control 
the  appetites  and  passions  of  the  agent  himself,  represents  his 
interpretation  of  the  Nkoinachean  Ethics^  while  his  account 
of  these  latter  virtues  is  a  simple  transcript  of  Aristotle's,  just 
as  his  division  of  the  non -rational  element  of  the  soul  into 
"  concupisciblc  "  and  "  irascible  "  is  the  old  Platonic  one.  In 
arranging  his  list,  however,  he  defers  to  the  established  doctrine 
of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  (derived  from  Plato  and  the  Stoics 
through  Cicero);  accordingly,  the  Aristotelian  ten  have  to 
stand  under  the  higher  genera  ol  (i)  the  prudence  which  ^vcs 
reasoned  rules  of  conduct,  (2)  the  temperance  which  restrains 
mlslcadin|g  desire,  and  (3)  the  fortitude  that  resists  misleading 
fear  of  dangers  or  toils.  But  before  these  virtues  are  ranked 
the  three  "  theologic  "  virtues,  faith,  love  and  hppe,  super- 
naturally  "  instilled  "  by  God,  and  directly  relaUng  to  him  as 
their  object.  By  faith  we  obtain  tha^  part  of  our  knowledge  of 
Cod  which  is  beyond  the  range  of  mere  natural  wisdom  or 
philosophy;  naturally  («.^.),  we  can  know  God's  existence,  but 
not  his  trinity  in  unity,  though  philosophy  is  useful  to  defend 
this  and  other  revealed  verities;  and  it  is  essential  for  the  soul's 
welfare  that  all  articles  of  the  Christian  creed,  however  little 
they  can  be  known  by  natural  reason,  should  be  apprehended 
through  faith;  the  Christian  who  rejects  a  single  article  loses 
hold  altogether  of  faith  and  of  God.  Faith  is  the  substantial 
basis  of  all  Christian  moralii;y,  but  without  love — the  essential 
form  of  all  the  Christian  virtues — it  is  '*  formless  "  (informis). 
Christian  love  is  conceived  (after  Augustine)  as  primarily  love 
to  God  (beyond  the  natural  yearning  of  the  creature  after  it^ 
ultimate  good),  which  expands  into  love  towards  all  bod's 
creatures  as  created  by  him,  and  so  ultimately  includes  even 
self-kve.  But  creatures  are  only  to  be  loved  in  their  purity 
as  created  by  God;  all  that  is  bad  in  them  must  be  an  object 
of  haired  till  it  Is  destroyed.  In  the  classification  of  sins  the 
Christian  dement  predominates,  still  we  find  the  Aristotelian 
vices  of  excess  and  defect,  along  with  the  modem  divisions  into 
"  sins  against  God,  neighbour  and  self,"  "  mortal  and  venia,! 
sins,"  and  so  forth. 

From  the  notion  of  shi— treated  in  its  jural  aspect — Aquinas 
passes  naturally  to  the  discussion  of  Law.  The  exposition  of 
this  conception  presents  to  r  great  extent  the  same  matter 
that  was  dealt  with  by  the  exposition  of  mdral  virtues,  but  in  a 
different  form;  the  prominence  of  which  may  perhaps  be 
attributed  to  the  growing  influence  of  Roman  jurisprudence, 
which  attained  in  the  x^h  century  »  rapid  and  brflliant  a 
revival  In  Italy.  This  side  of  Thomas's  system  i$  specially 
fmportant,  since  it  Is  just  this  blending  of  theological  conceptions 
with  the  abstract  theory  of  the  later  Ronian  law  that  gave  the 
starting-point  for  independent  etWcil  thought  in' the  modem 
^'orld.  Under  the  general  idea  of  law,  defined  as  an  V  ordinance 
of  «eason  for  the  common  good,  promulgated  l^  him  who  has 


charge -of  the  oosmnunily,''  Thomas  distinguishes  (x)  the  eternal 
law  or  r^ulative  reason  of  God  whicE  embraces  all  his  creatures, 
rational  and  irrational;  (3)  "  natural  law,"  being  that  part  of 
the  eternal  law  that  relates  to  rational  creatures  as  such  ;  (3) 
human  law,  which  properly  consists  of  more  particular  deductions 
from  natural  law  particularized  and  adapted  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  actual  communities;  (4)  divine  law  specially 
revealed  to  man.  As  regards  natural  law,  he  teaches  that  God 
has  implanted  in  the  human  mind  a  knowledge  of  its  immutable 
general  principles;  and  not  only  knowledge,  but  a  disposition, 
to  which  he  applies  the  peculiar  scholastic  name  synderesis}^ 
that  unerringly  prompts  to  tlje  realization  of  these  principles  in 
conduct,  and  pretests  against  their  violation.  AH  acts  of  natural 
virtue  are  Implicitly  included  within  the  scope  of  this  law  of 
nature;  but  in  the  application  of  its  principles  to  particular 
cases— to  which  the  term  "conscience"  should  be  restricted 
— ^man's  judgment  is  liable  to  err,  the  light  of  nature  being' 
obscured  and  perverted  by  bad  education  and  custom.  Human 
law  is  required,  not  merdy  to  determine  the  details  for  which 
natural  law  ^ves  no  intuitive  guidance,  but  also  to  supply  the 
force  necessary  for  practically  securing,  among  imperfect  men, 
the  observance  of  the  most  necessary  rides  of  mutual  behaviour. 
The  rules  of  this  law  must  be  either  deductions  from  principles 
of  natural  law,  or  determinations  of  particulars  which  it  leaves 
indetermioate;  a  rule  contrary  to  nature  could  not  be  valid 
as  law  at  all.  Human  law,  however,  can  deal  with  outward 
conduct  alone,  and  natural  law,  as  we  have  seen,  is  liable  to  be 
vague  and  obscure  in  particular  applications.  Neither  natural 
nor  human  law,  moreover,  takes  Into  account  that  supernatural 
happiness  which  Is  man's  highest  end.  Hence  they  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  spedal  revelarion  of  divine  law.  This 
reveladon  is  distinguished  into  the  law  of  the  old  covenant  and 
the  law  of  the  gospel;  the  latter  of  these  is  productive  as  well 
as  imperative  since  it  carri^  with  it  the  divine  grace  that  makes 
its  fulfilment  possible.  We  have,  however,  to  distinguish  in  the 
case  of  the  gospd  between  (i)  absolute  commands  and  (2) 
"  counsels,"  which  latter  recommend,  without  positively  ordering 
tiic  monastic  life  of  poverty,  celibacy  and  obedience  as  the  best 
method  of  effectively  turning  the  wUl  from  earthly  to  heavenly 
things. 

But  how  far  is  man  able  to  attain  either  natural  or  Christian 
perfection?    This  is  the  part  of  Thomas's  system  in  which  the 
cohesion  of  the  different  elements  seems  weakest.    He  is  scarcely 
aware  that  his  Aristotelianized  Christianity  inevitably  combines 
two  different  difficulties  in  deah'ng  with  this  question:  first,  the 
old  pagan  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  proposition  that  will  is  a 
rational  desire  always  directed  towards  apparent  good,  with  the 
freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil  that  the  jural  view  of 
morah'ty  seems  to  require;  and,  secondly,  the  Christian  difficulty 
of  harmonising  this  latter  notion  with  the  absolute  dependence 
on  divine  grace  which  the  reh'gious  consciousness  affirms.    The 
latter  difficulty  Thomas,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  avoid$ 
by  supposing  a  **"  co-operation  "  of  free-will  and  grace,  bnt  the 
former  he  does  not  fully  meet.    It  is  against  this  part  of  hii 
doctrines  that  the  most  important  criticism.  In  ethics,  of  his 
rival  Duns  Scotus  {c.  1266-^308)  was  directed.    He       ^^^^ 
urged  that  will  could  not  be  really  free  if  it  were  bound       $fouiM 
to  reason,  as  Thomas  (after  Aristotle)  conceives  It; 
a  really  free  choice  must  be  perfectly  indeterminate  between 
reason  and  unreason.    3cotus  consistently  maintained  that  th^ 
divine  will  is  similariy  independent  of  reason,  and  that  the 
divine  ordering  of  the  world  is  to  be  conceived  as  absolutely 
arbitrary.    On  this  point  he  was  followed  by  the  acute  intellect 
of  William  of  Occam  (d.  e.  1347).    This  doctrine  b    wia»„, 
obviously  hostile  to  all  reasoned  nioralit3r;  and  in    otoccMm, 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  dialectical  ability  of  Sbotus 
and  Occam,  the  work  of  Thomas  rtmained  indubitably  the' 
crowning  result  of  the  great  constructive  effort  of  medieval 
philosophy.    The  effort  was,  indeed,  foredoomed  to  failure, 
since  it  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  framing  a  coherent 

*  SyndtrnisiGr.^wT^fmwiJiratn  cTHfnipiStp,xo  watch  dotdy,  obecrve) 
isased  ia  tkiM  aenae  in  Jerome  (Om.  wi  Euk.  u  4-io). 
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system  out  of  the  heterogeneous .  data  famished  by  Scriptiire, 
the  fathers,  the  church  and  Aristotle — equally  unquestioned, 
if  not  equally  venerated,  authorities.  Whatever  philosophic 
quahty  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Thomas  belongs  to  it  in 
spite  of,  not  in  a>nsequence  of,  its  method.  Still,  its  influence  has 
been  great  and  long-enduring, — in  the  Catholic  Church  primarily, 
but  indirectly  among  Protestants,  especially  in  England,  since 
the  famous  first  book  of  Hooker's  EccUsiastical  PdUy  is  to  a 
great  extent  taken  from  the  Sutnma  Ihedogiae. 

Partly  in  conscious  antagonism  to  the  schoolmen,  yet  with 
close  affinity  to  tho  central  •thicp-theological  doctrine  which 
they  read  .out  of  or  into  Aristotle,  the  mystkal  manner 
of  thought  continued  to  maintain  itself  in  the  church. 
Philosophically  it  rested  upon  Neoplatonism,  but 
Its  devel(^ment  in  strict  connexion  with  Christian  orthodoxy 
begins  in  the  z  3th  century  with  Bernard  of  Oairvauz  and  Hugo 
of  St  Victor.  It  blended  the  Christian  element  of  love  with  the 
ecstatic  vision  of  Plotinus,  sometimes  giving  the  former  a  decided 
predominance.  In  its  more  moderate  form,  keeping  wholly 
within  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  this  mysticism  is 
represented  by  Bonaventura  and  Gerson;  while  it  appears  more 
independent  and  daringly  constructive  in  the  German  Eckhart, 
advancing  in  some  of  his  followers  to  open  breach  with  the 
church,  and  even  to  practical  immorality. 

In  the  brief  account  above  given  of  the  general  ethiod  view 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  detailed 
discussion  of  particular  duties  included  in  the  Summa 
tkeologiae-,  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  an  excellent 
combination  of  moral  elevation  with  sobriety  of  Judgment  is 
shown,  though  on  certain  points  the  scholastic  pedantry  of 
definition  and  distinction  is  unfavourable  to  due  delicacy  of 
treatment.  As  the  property  philosophic  interest  of  scholasticism 
faded  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  the  quasi-legal  treatment 
of  morality  came  again  into  prominence,  borrowing  a  good  deal 
of  matter  from  Thomas  and  other  schoolmen.  One  result  of 
this  was  a  marked  development  and  systematization  of  casuistry. 
The  best  known  Summae  casuum  conscierUiac,  compiled  for 
the  conduct  of  auricular  confession,  belong  to  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  The  oldest,  the  AsUsana,  from  Asti  in  IMedmont,  is 
arranged  as  a  kind  of  text<book  of  morality  on  &  scholastic  basis; 
later  manuals  are  merely  lists  of  questions  and  answers.  It  was 
inevitable  that,  in  proportion  as  this  casuistry  assumed  the 
character  of  a  systematic  penal  juii^rudence,  its  precise  deter- 
mination of  the  limits  between  the  prohibited  and  the  allowable, 
with  all  doubtful  points  closely  scrutinized  and  illustrated  by 
fictitious  cases,  would  have  ft  tendency  to  weaken  the  mord 
sensibilities  of  ordinary  minds;  the  greater  the  industry  spent 
in  deducing  conclusions  from  the  diverse  authorities,  the  greater 
nec^aarily  became  the  number  of  points  on  which  doctors 
disagreed;  and  the  central  authority  that  might  have  repressed 
serious  divergences  was  wanting  in  the  period  of  moral  weakness^ 
that  the  church  went  through  after  the  death  of  Boniface  VIII. 
A  plain  man  perplexed  by  such  disagreedaents  might  naturally 
hold  that  any  opinion  maintained  by  a  pious  and  orthodox 
writer  must  be  a  safe  one  to  follow;  and  thus  weak  consciences 
were  subtly  tempted  to  seek  the  support  of  authority  for  some 
desired  relaxation  of  a  moral  rule.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  this  danger  assumed  formidable  proportions  untfl  after  the 
Reformation;  when,  in  the  struggle  made  by  the  Catholic 
church  to  recover  its  hold  on  the  world,  the  principle  of  authority 
vas,  as  it  were,  forced  into  keen,  balanced  aind  prokinged  conflict 
with  that  of  reliance  on  private  judgment.  To  the  Jesuits,  the 
foremost  champions  in  this  struggle,  it  seemed  indis- 
pensable that  the  confessional  should  be  made  attrac- 
tive; for  this  purpose  ecdesiastico-moral  law  must  be 
somehow  "  accommodated  '*  to  worldly  needs;  and  the  theory 
of  "  Probabilism "  supplied  a  plausible  method  for  c&cting 
this  accommodation.  The  theory  proceeded  thus:  A  layman 
oould  not  be  expected  to  examine  minutely  into  a  point  on  which 

>  The  refusal  of  the  council  of  Coottaooe  to  oondemn  Umn  Petk's 
advocacy  of  aseaninatioii  is  a  ftriUog  example  of  this  weakncM.  Cf. 
Mibnan,  LaL  CkrisL  book  xiiL  c.  ^ 
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th«  leaned  dtfered;  th^oie,  ht  omM  not  fMy  be  hkuti 
for  following  any  opinion  that  rested  on  the  authority  «f  «v«b 
a  iin^e  doctor;  therefore  his  confessor  must  be  authoiued  to 
hold  him  guiltless  if  any  such  ''probable''  opinion  could  be 
produced  in  his  favour;  nay,  it  was  his  duty  to  suggest  sock 
an  opinion,  even  though  opposed  to  his  own,  if  It  would  icfieve 
the  conscience  under  his  eWge  from  a  depressing  burdca. 
The  results  to  winch  this  IVobafaiEsm,  applied  with  an  eaniesi 
desire  to  avidd  dangerous  rigour,  led  in  the  17th  caitmy  were 
revealed  to  the.world.in  the  immortal  LtUnt  fmkuiaXes  of 
Pascal 

In  tradng  the  developmefat  of  casuistry  we  have'been  carried 
beyond  the  great  crisis  through  which  Western  Chnstiaiiity 
passed  in  the  t6th  century^  The  Reformation  which 
Luther  initiated  may  be  ^viewed  on  several  sides, 
even  If  we  consider  only  its  ethical  principles  and 
effects.  It  maintained  the  simplicity  of  Apostdic 
Christianity  against  the  eUborate  system  of  a  corrupt 
hierarchy,  the  teaching  of  Scripture  alone  against  the 
commentaries  of  the  fathers  and  the  traditions  of  the 
church,  the  right  of  private  judgment  against  the  dictation  of 
ecclesuistica]  authority,  the  individual  responsibility  of  every 
human  soul  before  God  in  opposition  to  the  papal  control  over 
purgatorial  punishments,  which  had  led  to  the  revoltingdegrada- 
tion  of  venal  indulgences.  Reviving  the  original  antithesis 
between  Christianity  and  Jewish  legalbm.  It  maintained  the  In- 
wardness of  faith  to  be  the  sole  way  to  eternal  life,  in  contrast  to 
the  outwardness  of  works;  returning  to  Augustine,  and  expressing 
his  spirit  in  a  new  formula,  to  resist  the  Nco-Pehigianism  that  had 
gradually  developed  itself  within  the  apparent  Augustinianism  of 
the  church,  it  maintained  the  total  a>rruption  of  htmian  nature, 
as  contrasted  with  that "  congruity  "  by  which,  according  to  the 
schoolmen,  divine  grace  was  to  be  earned;  renewing  the  fervent 
humility  of  St  Paul,  it  enforced  the  universal  and  absdute 
imperativeness  of  all  Christian  duties,  and  the  inevitable  un- 
worthiness  of  all  Christian  obedience,  in  opposition  to  the  theory 
that  "  condign  **  merit  might  be  gained  by  "  supererogatory  *' 
conformityto  evangelical "  coimseb."  It  wiU  be  seen  that  these 
changes,  however  profoundly  hnportant,  were,  ethically  con- 
sidered, either  negative  or  quite  general,  ralating  to  die  tone 
I  and  attitude  of  mind  in  which  aU  duty  should  be  done.  As 
regards  all  positive  matter  of  duty  and  virtue,  and  most  of  tbe 
prohibitive  code  for  ordinary  men,  the  tradition  of  Christian 
teaching  was  carried  on  substantially  imchangcd  by  the  Reformed 
churches.  Even  the  old  method  of  casuistry  was  maintained' 
during  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries;  though  Scriptural  texts, 
interpreted  and  supplemented  by  the  light  of  natural  reason, 
now  furnished  the  sole  principles  on  which  cases  of  conscience 
were  decided. 

In  the  X  7th  century,  however,  the  interest  of  this  quasi-legal 
treatment  of  morality  gradually  faded;  and  the  ethical  studies 
of  educated  minds  were  occupied  with  the  attempt, 
renewed  after  so  many  centuries,  to  find  an  independent 
phOosophical  basis  for  the  moral  code.  The  renewal  of 
this  attempt  was  only  indirectly  due  to  the  Reformation,  it  ia 
rather  to  be  connected  with  the  more  extreme  reaction  from  the 
medieval  religion  which  was  partly  caused  by,  partly  expressed  in, 
that  enthusiastic  study  of  the  remains  of  old  pagan  culture  that 
spread  from  Italy  over  Europe  in  the  xsth  and  x6th  centuries. 
To  this  "  humanism  •*  the  Reformation  seemed  at  first  more 
hostile  than  the  Roman  hierarchy;  indeed,  the  extent  to  which 
this  Utter  had  allowed  itself  to  become  paganiied  by  the  Renais- 
sance was  one  of  the  points  that  especially  roused  the  Reformers* 
indignation.  Not  the  less  important  is  the  indirect  stimulus 
given  by  the  Reformation  towards  the  development  of  a  nK>ra] 
philosophy  independent  alike  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  assump- 
tions. Scholasticism,  while  reviving  philosophy  as  a  handmaid 
to  theology,  had  metamorphosed  its  method  into  one  resembling 
that  of  its  mistress;  thus  shackling  the  renascent  inteliectaal 

*  As  the  cMef  English  casuhts  we  may  mentioa  Perkins,  Hall, 
Saadenon,  as  well  as  the  more  fiminenf  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Duitor  dpbitantium  appeared  in  i66<^ 
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activity  which  tt  stiimdated  bjr  the  donble  bcodage  t^  Aristotle 
and  to  the  church.  When  the  Ref  onnation  shook  the  tFBditional 
authority  in  one  department,  the  blow  was  necessarily  felt  in 
the  other.  Not  twenty  years  after  Luther's  defiance  of  the  pope, 
the  startling  thesis  "that  all  that  Aristotle  Uught  was  fake" 
vas  prosperously  maintained  by  the  youthful  Ramus  before  the 
imiver»^  of  Paris;  and  almost  contemporaneously  the  group 
of  remaricable  thinkers  in  Italy  who  heralded  the  dawn  of  modem 
I^ysical  sdence — Cardanus,  Telesio,  Fatxiza,  Campanella,  Bruno 
— began  to  propound  their  Aristotelian  theories  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Uie  phjcsical  univetse.  It  was  to  be  foceseen  that  a 
similar  assertion  of  independence  would  make  Itself  heard  in 
ethics  also;  and,  indeed,  amid  the  clash  of  dogmatic  convictions, 
and  the  variations  of  private  judgment,  it  was  natural  to  seek  for 
an  ethical  method  that  might  claim  universal  acceptance  (torn 
all  seas. 

C.  Modern  Ethics. — The  need  of  such  independent  principles 
was  most  strongly  felt  in  the  region  of  man's  civil  and  political 
^^^^^  relations,  especially  the  mutual  rebitions  of  com- 
munities.  Accordingly  we  find  that  modem  ethical 
coiitroversy  began  in  a  discussion  of  the  law  of  nature.  Albericus 
Gentilis  (1557-1611)  and  Hugo  Grotius  (1583-1645)  were  the 
first  to  give  a  systematic  account.  Natiual  law,  according  to 
Grotius  and  other  writers  of  the  age,  is  that  part  of  divine  law 
which  follows  from  the  essential  nature  of  man,  who  is  distin- 
guished from  animals. by  his  "  appetite  "  for  tranquil  association' 
with  his  feUows,  and  his  tendency  to  act  on  general  prindplcs.  It 
is  therefore  as  unalterable,  even  by  God  himself,  as  the  tmths 
of  mathenuitics,  although  its  effect  may  be  overmled  in  any 
particular  case  by  an  express  command  of  God,  hence  It  is 
cognizable  a  priori^  from  the  abstract  consideration  of  human 
nature,  thou^  its  existence  may  be  known  a  posteriori  also  from 
its  universal  acceptance  in  human  societies.  The  conc^Uon, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  taken  from  the  later  Roman  jurists,  by 
them,  however,  the  law  of  nature  was  conceived  as  something 
that  underlay  existing  law,  and  was  to  be  looked  for  through  it, 
though  it  might  ultimately  supersede  it,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
represented  an  ideal  standard,  by  which  improvements  in 
legislation  were  to  be  guided.  Still  the  language  of  the  jurists 
in  some  passages  (cf.  InU,  of  Justinian,  ii.  i,  3)  clearly  implied 
a  period  of  human  history  in  which  men  were  governed  by 
natural  law  alone,  prior  to  the  institution  of  civil  society, 
^osidonius  had  identified  this  period  with  the  mythical "  g<dden 
age";  and  such  ideas  easily  coalesced  with  the  narrative  in 
'(knesis.  llius  there  had  become  current  the  conception  of  a 
*'  state  of  nxtture  "  in  which  individuals  or  single  families  lived 
side  by  side — under  none  other  than  those  "  natural "  laws  which 
prohibited  mutual  injury  and  interference  in  the  free  use  of  the 
goods  of  the  earth  common  to  alt,  and  upheld  parental  authority, 
fidelity  of  wives,  and  the  observance  of  compacts  freely  made. 
This  conception  Grotius  took,  and  gave  it  additional  force  and 
'solidity  by  using  the  principles  of  this  natural  law  for  the 
determination  of  international  rights  and  duties,  it  being  obvious 
that  independent  nations,  in»  their  corporate  capacities,  were 
still  in  that "  state  of  nature  "  in  their  mutual  relations.  It  was 
not,  of  course,  assumed  that  these  laws  were  universally  obeyed; 
indeed,  one  point  with  which  Grotius  is  especially  concemed 
is  the  natural  righi  of  private  war,  arising  out  of  the  violation 
of  more  primary  rights.  Still  a  general  ol^rvance  was  involved 
in  the  ideaof  a  natural  law  as  a  "  dictate  of  right  reason  indicating 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  an  act  with  man's  rational  and 
social  nature";  and  we  may  observe  tiiat  it  was  especially 
necessary  to  assume  such  a  general  observance  in  the  case  of 
contracts,  since  it  was  by  an  '* express  or  tadt  pact"  that 
the  right  of  property  (as  distinct  from  the  mere  right  to  non- 
interference during  use)  was  held  by  him  to  have  been  instituted. 
A  similar  "  fundamental  pact "  had  long  been  generally  regarded 
as  the  normal  origin  of  legitimate  sovereignty. 

The  ideas  above  expressed  were  not  peculiar  to  Grotius; 
in  particular  the  doctrine  of  Ihe. "  fundamental  pact "  as  the 
jural  basis  of  government  had  long  been  maintained,  especially 
in  England,  where   the   constitution   historically  established 
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leadDy  suggested  sticb  a  compact.  At  the  nme  time  the  rapid 
and  remarkable  success  of  Grotius's  treatise  (De  jurt  belli  el 
pacts)  brought  his  view  of  Natural  Right  into  prominence,  and 
suggested  such  questions  as — "  What  is  nun's  ultimate  r^uson 
for  obeying  tl^se  laws?  Wherein  exactly  dpes  this  their  agree* 
ment  with  his  rational  and  social  nature  consist?  Uow  far,  and 
in  what  sense,  is  his  nature  really  social?" 

It  was  the  answer  which  Hobbes  (i58d-x679)  gave  to  these 
fundamental  questions  that  suppfied  the  starting-point  for 
Independent  ethical  philosophy  in  England.  The 
nature  of  this  answer  was  determined  by  the  psycho- 
logical views  to  which  Hobbes  had  been  led,  posdbly  to  some 
extent  under  the  influence  of  Bacon,'  partly  perhaps  through 
association  with  his  yoimger  contemporary  Gsosendi,  who,  in 
two  treatises,  published  between  the  appearance  of  Hobbcs's 
De  cive  (1642)  and  that  of  the  Leviathan  (1651),  endeavoured  to 
revive  interest  in  Epicurus.  Hobbcs's  psychology  is  in  the  first 
pbice  materialistic;  he  holds,  that  is,  that  in  any  of  the  psycho* 
physical  phenomena  of  human  nature  the  reality  is  a  material 
process  of  which  the  mental  feeling  is  a  mere  "  appearance." 
Accordingly  he  regards  pleasure  as  essentially  motion  "  helping 
vital  action,"  and  pain  as  motion  "  hindering  "  it.  There  is  no 
logical  connexion  between  this  theory  and  the  doctrine  that 
appetite  of  desire  has  always  pleasure  (or  the  absence  of  pain)  for 
its  object,  but  a  materialist,  framing  a  system  of  psychology, 
will  naturally  direct  his  attention  to  the  impulses  arising  out  of 
bodily  wants,  whose  obvious  end  is  the  preservation  of  the  agent's 
organism;  and  this,  together  with  a  philosophic  wish  to  simpUfy, 
may  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  all  human  impulses  are 
sindlarly  sdf-regarding.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  Hobbes's  cardinal 
doctrine  in  moral  psychotogy,  that  each  man's  appetites  or 
desires  are  naturally  directed  either  to  the  preservation  <A  his 
life,  or  to  that  heightening  of  it  which  he  feels  as  pleasure.* 
Hobbes  does  not  distinguish  instinctive  &rom  deliberate  pleasure- 
seeking;  and  he  confidently  resolves  the  most  apparently 
unselfish  emotions  into  phases  of  self-regard.  Pity  he  finds  to 
be  grief  for  the  calamity  of  ethers,  arising  from  imagination 
of  the  like  calamity  befalling  oneself;  what  we  adnure  with 
seeming  disinterestedness  as  beautifid  (pukkrum)  is  really 
"  pleasure  in  promise  ";  when  men  are  not  immediatdy  seeking 
present  pleasure,  they  desire  power  as  a  means  to  future  pleasure, 
and  thus  have  a  derivative  delight  in  the  exercise  of  power  that 
prompts  to  what  we  call  benevolent  action.  Since,  then,  all  the 
volimtary  actions  of  men  tend  to  their  own  preservation  or 
pleasure,  it  cannot  be  reasonable  to  aim  at  anything  else;  in 
fact,  nature  rather  than  reason  fixes  this  as  the  end  of  human 
action;  it  is  reason's  function  to  show  the  means.  Hence  if  we 
ask  why  it  is  reasonable  for  any  individual  to  observe  the  rules 
of  social  behaviour  that  are  commonly  called  moral,  the  answer 
is  obvious  that  this  is  only  indirectly  reasonable,  as  a  means  to 
his  own  preservation  or  pleasure.  It  is  not,  however,  in  thia^ 
which  Is  only  the  old  Cyrenaic  or  Epicurean  answer,  that  the 
distinctive  point  of  Hobbism  lies.  It  is  rather  in  the  doctrine 
that  even  this  indirect  reasonableness  of  the  most  fundamental 
moral  rules  is  entirely  conditional  on  their  general  c^servanco, 
which  cannot  be  secured  apart  from  government.  For  example, 
it  is  not  reasonable  for  me  to  p^orm  my  share  of  a  contract^ 
imless  I  have  reason  for  believing  that  the  other  party  will  per- 
form his;  and  this  I  cannot  have,  except  in  a  society  in  which 
tie  will  be  punished  for  non-performance.  Thus  the.ordinluy 
rules  of  social  behaviour  are  only  hypothetically  obligatory; 
they  are  actualized  by  the  establishment  of  a  "  common  power  " 

*'Thb  influence  was  not  eftercCsed  in  Ihe  region  of  ethics.  Bacon^ 
bri^  outline  of  moral  phikMophy  (in  the  Aamncement  eif  l^amiut^ 
ii.  20-23)  is  highly  pregnant  and  suggestive.  But  Bacon's  great  task 
of  reforming  sdentcfic  method  was  one  which',  as  be  conceived  it,  left 
morals  on  one  aide;  he  never  made  any  eerious  effort  to  reduce  hie 
ethical  views  to  a  coherent  system,  methodically  seosoaed  on  am 
independent  basis.  The  outline  given  in  the  A  ivasicement  was  never 
filled  in,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  effect  on  the  subsequent, 
course  of  ethical  speculatioa. 

'  He  even  identifies  the  desire  with  the  pleasure,  apparently  re- 
garding the  stir  of  appetite  and  that  of  fnntion  as  tvio  parts  ci  the 
same     ou^ion.V 
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that  ttuty  "  «ae  the  stitngth  and  means  of  til  **  to  enforce  on  aU 
the  observance  of  rules  tending  to  the  common  benefit.  On  the 
other  hand  Hobbes  yields  to  no  one  in  maintaining  the  paza> 
mount  importance  of  moral  regulations.  The  precepts  of  good 
faith,  equity,  requital  of  benefits,  forgiveness  of  wrong  so  fkr  as 
security  allows,  the  prohibition  of  contumely,  pride,  arrogaiux, 
^which  may  all  be  summed  up  in  the  formula,  **  Do  not  that  to 
another  which  thou  wouldest  not  have  done  to  thyat^  "  {ue,  the 
negative  of  the  "  golden  rule  '0~-he  still  calls  "  immutable  and 
eternal  laws  of  nature  "--meaning  that,  thou^  a  man  is  not 
unconditionally  bound  to  reaHze  them,  he  is,  as  a  reasonable 
being,  bound  to  desire  that  they  should  be  realised.  The 
pre-Mdal  state  of  man,  in  his  view,  is  also  pre-moral;  but  it  is 
therefore  utterly  miserable.  It  is  a  state  in  which  every  one  has 
a  right  to  everything  that  may  conduce  to  his  preservation;^ 
but  it  is  therefore  also  a  state  of  war--a  state  so  wretched  that 
it  is  the  first  dictate  of  rational  sdf-love  to  emerge  from  it 
into  social  peace  and  order.  Hence  Hbbbcs's  ideal  constitution 
naturally  comes  to  be  an  unquestioned  and  unlimited — though 
not  necessarily  monarchical — despotism.  Whatever  the  govern- 
ment declares  to  be  just  or  unjust  must  be  accepted  as  such, 
since  to  dispute  its  dictates  would  be  the  first  step  towards 
anarchy,  the  one  paramount  peril  outweighing  all  particular 
defects  in  legislation  and  administration.  It  is  perhi^ps  easy  to 
understand  bow,  in  the  crisis  of  X640,  when  the  ethico-pditical 
system  of  Hobbes  first  took  written  shape,  a  peace-loving 
philosopher  should  regard  the  daxms  of  individual  conscience 
as  essentially  anarchical,  and  dangerous  to  social  well-being; 
but  however  strong  might  be  men's  yearning  for  order,  a  view 
of  social  duty,  in  wiiicfa  the  only  fixed  positions  were  selfishness 
everywhere  iind  unlimited  power  somet^iere,  oould  not  but 
appear  ofifenuvely  paradozicaL 

There  was,  however,  in  his  theory  an  originality,  a  force,  an 
apparent  cohorence  which  rendered  it  undeniably  knpresdve; 
in  fact,  we  find  that  for  two  genentions  the  efforts  to  construct 
morality  on  a  philosophical  basis  take  more  or  lew^the  form  <rf 
answers  to  Hobbes.  From  an  ethical  point  of  view  Hobbism 
divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts,  which  by  Hobbes's 
peculiar  political  doctrines  are  combined  into  a  coherent  whoIe» 
but  are  nbt  otherwise  necessarUy  connected.  Its  theoretical 
basis  is  the  prindpleof  egoism;  while,  for  practically  detennining 
the  particulars  of  duty  it  makes  morality  entirely  depetident 
on  positive  law  and  institution.  It  thus  affirmed  the  relativity 
of  good  and  evil  in  a  double  sense;  good  and  evfl,  for  any 
individual  dtisen,  may  from  one  potot  of  view  be  defined  as 
the  objects  respectively  of  his  desire  and  Ms  aveirion;  from 
another,  they  may  be  said  to  be  determined  for  him  by  his 
sovereign.  It  is  this  latter  aspect  of  the  system  which  is  primarily 
attacked  by  the  first  generation  of  writers  that  replied  to  Hobbes. 
This  attack,  or  rather  the  connter-ezpositlon  of  orthodox 
doctrine,  is  conducted  on  different  methods  by  the  Cambridge 
moralisu  and  by  Cumbeiland  respectively.  Cumbeiland  is 
content  with  the  legal  view  of  morality,  but  endeavours  to 
establish  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  taxing  them  on  the 
single  supreme  principle  of  rational  regard  for  the  "  common 
good  of  aU,"  and  showing  them,  as  so  based,  to  be  adequatdy 
supported  by  tiie  divine  sanction.  The  Cambridge  school, 
regarding  monhty  plimaiily  as  a  body  of  truth  nther  than 
a  code  of  rules,  insist  on  its  absolute  character  ixxA  intuitive 
certainty. 

Cudworth  was  the  most  distlngnished  of  the  little  group  of 
thinkers  at  Cambridge  in  the  tTtb  century,  'Commonly  known 
as  the  Camhridge  Platonwto  (f  .*.).  In  hk  treatise  on  EUmal 
and  ImmtOabU  Meraliiy  his  main  aim  is  to  maintain  the 

>  In  spite  of  Hobbes's  uncompromising;  etpoism,  there  is  a  noticeable 
diacrepsncy  bebreen  bis  theory  of  the  eiMto  that  men  naturally  seek 
and  his  standard  for  detemimngtheirnaturU  rights.  Thislatteris 
never  Pleasnie  simply,  but  always  Preservation--thougb  on  occasloa 
he  enlarges  the  notion  of  ."presarvation  **  into  '*  preserVatkMi  of  lift 
s6  as  not.  to  be  weary  of  it.  His  view  seems  to  be  that  in  a  state  of 
naturt  fMM<  men  mil  fight,  rob,  &&.  "  for  delccution  merely  **  or 
"  for  glory,"  and  that  hence  all  men  must  be  allowed  an  Indefinits 
right  to  hght,  rob,  &c> "  for  preservation." 
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tfal  and  steinifl  distinctions  of  good  and  evfl  **  as  in- 
dependent  of  mere  will,  whether  human  or  divine.  These 
distinctions,  he  insists,  have  an  objective  reality,  ra» 
cognisable  by  reason  mr  less  than  the  relations  of  ^mm^ 
space  or  nunU)er;  and  he  endeavours  to  refute  yjjj*^ 
Hobbism — which  he  treats  as  a  "  novantique  philo- 
sophy," a  mere  revival  of  the  rdativism  of  Protagoras — chiefly 
by  the  following  argumenium  ad  komiHem.  He  argues  that 
Hobbes's  atomic  materialism  involves  the  conception  of  an 
objective  physical  world,  the  objea  not  of  passive  sense  that 
varies  from  man  to  man,  but  ol  the  active  intellect  that  is  the 
same  in  all;  there  is  therefore,  be  urges,  an  inconsistency  in 
refusing  to  admit «  similar  exetdse  of  intellect  in  morals,  and 
an  objective  workl  of  right  and  wrong,  which  the  mind  by  its 
normal  activity  clearly  apprehends  as  such. 

Cudworth,  in  the  work  above  mentioned,  gives  no  Qrstematic 
exposition  of  the  ethical  principles  whidi  he  holds  to  be  thus 
intuitively  apprehended.  But  we  may  supply  this  j^^,^ 
deficiency  from  the  EnckMdUn  Etkieum  of  Henry 
More,  another  thinker  of  the  same  school  More  gives  a  list 
of  83  Noemata  Moralio,  the  truth  of  which  will,  he  says,  be 
immediatdy  manifest.  Some  of  these  admit  of  a  purely  egoistic 
application,  and  appear  to  be  so  tmderstood  by  the  author — 
as  {e.g,)  that  goods  differ  in  quaKty  as  well  as  in  duration,  and 
that  the  superior  good  or  the  lesser  evil  is  always  to  be  preferred; 
that  absence  of  a  given  amount  of  good  is  preferable  to  the 
presence  of  equivalent  evil;  that  future  gobd  or  evil  is  to  be 
regarded  as  much  as  present,  if  equally  certain,  and  neariy  as 
much  if  very  probable.  Objection^,  both  generaT  and  special, 
might  be  urged  by  a  Hobbist  against  these  modes  of  formulating 
man's  natural  pursuit  of  self-interest;  but  the  serious  controversy 
between  Hobbism  and  modem  Platonism  related  not  to  such 
principles  as  these,  but  to  edien  whidi  demand  from  the  in- 
dividual a.  (real  or  apparent)  sacrifice  fbr  his  fellows.  Sudi  are 
the  evangelical  principle  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by  "; 
the  principle  of  justice,  or  **  giving  every  man  his  own,  and 
letting  him  enjoy  it  without  interference";  and  especially 
what  More  states  as  the  abstract  formula  of  benevdence,  that 
"  if  it  be  good  that  one  man  should  be  supplied  with  the  menns 
of  living  wdl  and  happily,  it  is  mathematically  certain  that  it  is 
doubly  good  that  two  should  be  so  supplied,  and  so  on."  The 
question,  however,  stfll  remains,  what  motive  any  indSvidual 
hai  to  conform  to  these  social  principles  when  they  conflict  witli 
his  natural  desires.  To  this  Cudworth  gives  no  explicit  reply, 
and  the  answer  of  hfore  h  hardly  dear.  On  the  one  band  he 
maintains  that  these  principles  express  an  absoltite  good,  which 
is  to  be  called  intdlectual  because  its  essence  and  truth  are 
apprehended  by  the  intellect  We  might  infer  from  this  that 
the  intellect,  so  judging,  is  itself  the  proper  and  complete 
determinant  of  the  will,  and  that  man,  as  a  rational  being; 
ought  to  aim  at  the  realisation  of  absolute  good  for  its  own  sake. 
In  spite,  however,  of  possible  inferehoes  from  his  definition  of 
virtue,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  reidly  More's  view.  He  explains 
that  though  absolute  good  is  discerned  by  the  intellect,  the 
"  sweetness  and  flavour  ''of  it  is  apprehended,  not  by  the  intcHect 
proper,  but  by  what  he  calls  a  "^boniform  faculty  ";  and  it  b 
in  this  sweetness  and  flavotir  that  the  motive  to  Virtuous  conduct 
Hes;  ethics  is  the  ^^  art  of  Uviog  well  and  happily,"  and  trae 
happiness  Kes  in  "  the  pleasure  which  the  soul  derives  from  the 
sense  of  virtue^"  In  short,  More's  Platonism  appears  to  be 
really  as  hedonistic  as  Hobbism;  only  the  feeling  to  which  it 
appMls  as  ultimate  motive  b  of  a  kind  that  only  41  mind  of 
exceptional  moral  refinement  can  habitually  feel  with  die 
decisive  intensity  required. 

It  b  to  be  observed  that  thouj^  More  lays  down  the  abstract 
prihdple  of  regarding  one's  neighbour's  good  as  much  as  one's 
own  with  the  full  breadth  with  which  Christianity  inculcates 
it,  yet  when  he  afterwards  comes  to  classify  virtues  he  is  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  Platom'c-Aristotelian  thought  to 
give  a  dbtinot  pbce  to  benevolence,  except  under  the  old  form 
of  liberality.  In  thb  respect  his  system  prcsenU  a  striking 
contrast  to  Cumberland's,  whose  treatise  De  Leg^ms  Natmv 
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(167a),  thou^  written  like  Mora's  in  Ifttk,  is  yet  in  its  eiUcel 

matter  thoroughly  modem.  Cumberland  is  a  thinker  both  origiQal 
and  comprehenaive,  and,  in  spite  oi  defects  in  style  and 
clearness,  he  is  noteworthy  as  having  been  the  first  to 
lay  down  that  "  regard  for  the  common  good  of  all " 
is  the  supreme  rule  of  morality  or  law  of  nature.  So  far  he  may 
be  fairly  called  the  precursor  of  later  utilitarianism.  His  funda- 
mental principle  and  supreme  "  Law  of  Nature ''  is  thus  stated: 
'*The  greatest  possible  benevolence  of  every  rational  agent 
towards  all  the  rest  constitutes  the  happiest  state  of  each  and 
all,  so  far  as  depends  on  their  own  power,  and  is  necessarily 
required  for  their  happiness;  accordingly  Conmxm  Good  will 
be  the  Supreme  Good."  It  is,  however,  important  to  notice  that 
in  his  "  good  "  is  included  not  merely  happiness  but  "  perfec- 
tion ";  and  he  does  not  even  define  perfection  so  as  to  exclude 
from  it  the  notion  of  absolute  moral  perfection  and  save  his 
theory  from  an  obvious  logical  carde.  A  notion  so  vague  could 
not  possibly  be  used  with  any  precision  for  determining  the 
subordinate  rules  of  morality;  but  in  fact  Cumberland  does  not 
attempt  this;  his  supreme  principle  is  designed  not  to  rectify, 
but  merely  to  support  and  systematiae,  common  morality.  This 
principle,  as  was  said,  is  conceived  as  strictly  a  law,  and  therefore 
referred  to  a  lawgiver,  God,  and  provided  with  a  sanction  in 
its  effects  on  the  agent's  happiness.  That  the  divine  will  is 
cacpressed  by  it,  Cumberland,  "  not  being  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  innate  ideas,"  tries  to  prove  by  a  long  inductive  examina- 
tion of  the  evidences  of  man's  essential  sociality  exhibited  in  his 
physical  and  mental  constitution.  His  account  of  the  sanction, 
again,  is  sufficiently  comprehensive,  including  both  the  internal 
and  the  external  rewards  of  virtue  and  punishments  of  vice; 
and  he,  like  later  utilitarians,  explains  monl  obligation  to  lie 
in  the  force  exercised  on  the  will  by  these  sanctions;  but. as  to 
the  precise  manner  in  which  individual  is  ImpliaUed  with 
universal  good,  and  the  operati<Hi  of  either  or  both  in  determin- 
ing  vohtjon,  his  view  is  indistinct  if  not  aaually  inconsistent. 

The  clearness  which  we  seek  in  vain  from  Cumberland  is 
found  to  the  fullest  extent  in  Locke,  whose  Euay  on  the  Hwnon 
^^  Understanding  (1690)  was  already  planned  when 
*■*"••  Cumberland's  treatise  appeared.  Yet  Locke's  ethical 
opinions  have  been  widely  misunderstood;  since  from  a  con- 
fusion between  "  innate  ideas  "  and  "  intuitions,"  which  has  been 
common  in  recent  ethical  discussion,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  founder  of  English  empiricism  must  necessarily  have  been 
hostile  to  "  intuitional  "  ethics.  The  truth  is  that,  while  Locke 
agrees  entirely  with  Hobbes  as  to  the  egoistic  basis  of  rational 
conduct,  and  the  interpretation  of  "  good  "  and  **  evil "  as 
"  pleasure  "  and  "  pain,"  or  that  which  is  productive  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  he  yet  agrees  entirdy-  with  Hobbes's  Of^nents  in 
holding  ethical  rules  to  be  actually  obligatory  independently  of 
political  society,  and  capable  of  being  scientifically  constructed 
on  principles  intuitively  known,— though  he  do^  not  regard 
these  principles  as  implanted  in  the  mind  at  birth.  The  aggregate 
of  such  rules  he  conceives  as  the  law  of  God,  carefully  distinguish- 
ing it,  not  <mly  from  civil  law,  bat  from  the  law  of  opinion  or 
reputation,  the  varying  moral  standard  by  which  men  actually 
distribute  praise  and  blame;  as  being  divine  it  is  necessarily 
sanctioned  by  adequate  rewards  and  punishments.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  speak  of  the  scientific  construction  of  this  code  as  having 
been  actuaBy  effected,  but  he  affirms  its  possibility  in  Unguage 
remarkably  strong  and  decisive.  *'  The  idea,"  he  says,  **  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  infinite  in  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  whose 
workmanship  we  are,  and  upon  whom  we  depend,  and  the 
idea  of  ourselves,  as  understanding  rational  beings,  being  such 
as  are  dear  in  us,  would,  I  suppose,  if  duly  considefed  and 
pursued,  afford  such  foundations  of  our  duty  and  rules  of  action, 
as  might  place  morality  among  the  sciences  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion; wherein,  I  doubt  not,  but  from  self-evident  propositions, 
by  necessary  consequences  as  incontestable  as  those  in  mathe- 
matics, the  measure  of  right  and  wrong  might  be  made  out." 
As  Locke  cannot  consistently  mean  by  God's  "  goodness " 
anything  but  the  disposition  to  give  pleasure,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  ultimate  standard  of  right  rules  of  action  ouglK  to  be 


the  coounoB  happinesf  of  the  beinfi  affected  bythe  action; 
but  Locke  does  not  expUdtly  adopt  this  standard.  The  only 
instances  which  he  gives  of  intuitive  moral  truths  are  the  purdy 
formal  propositions,  "  No  government  allows  absolute  liberty,'' 
and  "  Where  there  is  no  property  there  is  no  injustice," — ndther 
of  which  has  any  evident  connexion  with  the  general  happiness. 
As  regards  his  conception  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  he  takes  it 
in  the  main  immediatdy  from  Grotius  and  Pufendorf,  more 
remotdy  from  the  Stoics  and  the  Roman  jurists. 

We  might  give,  as  a  fair  illustration  of  Locke's  general  con- 
ception id  ethics,  a  system  which  is  frequently  represented 
as  diametrically  opposed  to  Lockism;  nanidy,  that 
expounded  in  Clarke's  Boyle  lectures  on  the  Being  ^'"^ 
and  AJtribntes  of  Cod  (1704).  It  is  true  that  Locke  is  not  particu- 
larly ooncemed  with  the  ethico-theological  proposition  which 
Clarke  is  most  anxious  to  maintain, — ^that  the  fimdamental 
rules  of  morality  are  independent  of  arbitrary  will,  whether 
divine  or  human.  But  in  his  general  view  of  ethical  principles  as 
being,  like  mathematical  principles,^  essentially  truths  of  relation, 
Clarke  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Locke;  while  of  the  four 
fundamental  rules  that  he  expounds.  Piety  towards  God,  Equity, 
Benevolence  and  Sobriety  (which  indudes  self-preservation), 
the  first  is  obtained,  just  as  Locke  suggests,  by  "  comparing 
the  idea  "  of  man  with  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  good  and  wise 
being  on  whom  he  depends;  and  the  second  imd  third  are 
axioms  self-evident  on  the  consideration  of  the  equality  or 
similarity  of  human  individuals  as  such.  The  prindple  of  equity 
— that  ''whatever  I  judge  reasonable  or  unreasonable  for 
another  to  do  for  me,  that  by  the  same  I  declare  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  that  I  in  the  like  case  should  do  for  him,"  is 
merely  a  formal  statement  of  the  golden  rule  of  the  gospd.  We 
may  observe  that,  in  stating  the  prindple  of  benevolence,  *'  since 
the  greater  good  is  always  most  fit  and  reasonable  to  be  done, 
every  ratioiul  creature  ought  to  do  all  the  good  it  can  to  its 
fellow-creatures,"  Clarke  avowedly  follows  Cumberland,  from 
whom  he  quotes  the  further  sentence  that  "  universal  love  and 
benevolence  is  as  plainly  the  most  direct,  certain  and  effectual 
means  to  this  good  as  the  flowing  of  a  point  is  to  produce  a  line." 
The  quotation  may  remind  us  that  the  analogy  between  ethics 
and  mathematics  ought  to  be  traced  further  back  than  Locke; 
in  fact,  it  results  from  the  influence  exercised  by  Cartesianism 
over  English  thought  generally,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century.  It  must  be  allowed  that  Clarke  is  misled  by  the  analogy 
to  use  general  ethical  terms  {**  fitness,"  "  agreement "  of  things, 
&c.),  which  overlook  the  essential  distinction  between  what  is 
and  what  ought  to  be;  and  even  in  one  or  two  expressions  to 
overieap  this  distinction  extravagantly,  as  (e.g.)  in  saying  that 
the  man  who  **  wilfully  acts  contrary  to  justice  wills  things  to  be 
what  they  are  not  and  cannot  be."  What  he  really  means  b 
less  paradoxically  stated  in  the  general  proposition  that  **  origin- 
ally and  in  reality  it  is  natural  and  (morally  ^)eakin^  necessary 
that  the  will  should  be  determined  in  eveiy  action  by  the  reason 
of  the  thing  and  the  right  of  the  case,  as  it  is  natural  and 
(absolutely  speaking)  necessary  that  the  understanding  should 
submit  to  a  demonstrated  truth."  But  though  it  is  an  essoitial 
point  In  Clarke's  view  that  what  is  right  is  to  be  done  as  such, 
apart  from  any  consideration  of  pleasure  or  pain,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  apply  this  doctrine  in  its 
unqualified  form  to  such  a  creature  as  roan,  who  is  partly  under 
the  influence  of  irrational  impulses.  At  least  when  he  comes  to 
argue  the  need  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  we  find  that 
his  claim  on  behalf  of  morality  is  startlmgly  reduced.  He 
now  only  contends  that  *'  virtue  deserves  to  be  chosen  for  its 
own  sake,  and  vice  to  be  avoided,  though  a  man  was  sure  for 
hb  own  parUcular  ndther  to  gain  nor  lose  anything  by  the  practice 
of  dther."  He  fuDy  admits  that  the  question  b  alteri^  when 
vice  b  attended  by  plesiSure  and  profit  to  the  vicious  man,  virtue 
by  loss  and  calamity;  and  even  that  it  b  **  not  truly  reasonable 
that  men  by  adhering  to  virtue  should  part  with  their  lives, 

'  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  his  treatment  of 
Equity  and  Benevolence  that  he  really  follows  out  the  mathematical 
analogy  (cf.  SSdgwidc's  HiiUfry  ofJBlhios,  sth  ed..  pp.  180-181). 
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if  thereby  they  deprived  themselves  of  all  poadbflity  of  Teceiving 
any  advantage  from  their  adherence." 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  impressive  earnestness  with  which 
Clarke  enforces  the  doctrine  of  rational  morality  only  rendered 
more  manifest  the  difficulty  of  establishing  ctMcs  on  an  inde- 
pendent phflosophical  basis;  so  long  at  least  as  the  psychological 
egoism  of  Hobbes  is  not  definitely  assailed  and  overthrown. 
Until  this  is  done,  the  utmost  demonstration  of  the  abstract 
reasonableness  of  social  duty  only  leaves  us  with  an  irreconcilable 
antagonism  between  the  view  of  abstract  reason  and  the  self-love 
which  is  allowed  to  be  the  root  of  man's  appetitive  nature.  Let 
us  grant  that  there  is  as  much  intdlectual  absurdity  in  acting 
unjustly  as  in  denying  that  two  and  two  make  four;  still,  if  a 
man  has  to  choose  between  absurdity  and  unhappineas,  he  will 
naturally  prefer  the  former;  and  Qariie,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  not  really  prepared  to  maintain  that  such  preference  is 
irrational.* 

It  remains  to  try  another  psychological  basis  for  ethical 
construction;  instead  of  presenting  the  principle  of  social  duty 
as  abstract  reason,  liable  to  conflict  to  any  extent 
with  natural  sdf-love,  we  may  try  to  exhibit  the 
naturalness  of  man's  social  affections,  and  demonstrate 
a  normal  harmony  between  these  and  his  self-regarding  impulses. 
This  is  the  line  of  thought  which  Shaftesbury  (1671-17 13)  may 
be  said  to  have  initiated.  This  theory  had  already  been  advanced 
by  Cumberland  and  others,  but  Shaftesbury  was  the  first  to 
make  it  the  cardinal  point  in  his  system;  no  one  bad  yet  definitely 
transferred  the  centre  of  ethical  interest  from  the  Reason,  con- 
ceived  as  apprehending  either  abstract  moral  distinctions  or 
laws  of  divine  legisUition,  for  the  emotional  impulses  that  prompt 
to  social  duty;  no  one  had  undertaken  to  distinguish  clearly, 
by  analysis  of  experience,  the  disinterested  and  self-regarding 
elements  of  our  appetitive  nature,  or  to  prove  inductively  their 
perfect  harmony.  In  his  Inquiry  ccnctrning  Virtue  and  Merit  he 
begins  by  attacking  the  egoism  of  Hobbes,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  necessarily  excluded  by  the  doctrine  of  rational 
intuitions  of  duty.  This  interpretation,  he  says,  would  be  true 
only  if  we  considered  man  as  a  wholly  unrelated  individual. 
Such  a  being  we  might  doubtless  call  "  good,"  if  his  impulses 
were  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  his  own  felicity.  But  man 
we  must  and  do  consider  in  relation  to  a  larger  system  of  which 
he  forms  a  part,  and  so  we  call  him  "  good  "  only  when  his 
impulses  and  dispositions  are  so  balanced  as  to  tend  towards  the 
good  of  this  whole.  And  again  we  do  not  attribute  goodness 
to  him  ni«xely  because  his  outward  acts  have  beneficial  results. 
When  we  speak  of  a  man  as  good,  we  mean  that  his  dispositions 
or  affections  are  such  aa  tend  of  themselves  to  pnunote  the  good 
or  happiness  of  human  society.  Hobbes's  moral  man,  who,  if  let 
loose  £om  governmental  constraint,  would  straightway  spread 
ruin  among  his  fellows,  is  not  what  we  commonly  agree  to  call 
good.  Moral  goodness,  then,  in  a  "  sensible  creature  "  implies 
primarily  disinterested  affections,  whose  direct  object  is  the  good 
of  others;  but  Shaftesbury  does  not  mean  (as  he  has  been  mis- 
understood to  mean)  that  only  such  benevolent  social  impulses 
are  good,  and  that  these  are  always  good.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  careful  to  point  out,  first,  that  immoderate  social  affections 
defeat  themselves,  miss  their  proper  end,  and  are  therefore  bad; 
secondly,  that  as  an  individual's  good  is  part  of  the  good  of  the 
whole  "  self-affections  "  existing  in  a  duly  limited  degree  are 
OAorally  good.  Goodness,  in  short,  consisU  in  due  combination, 
in  just  proportion,  of  both  sorU  of  "  affections,"  tendency  to 
promote  general  good  being  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  right 
degrees  and  proportions.  This  being  established,  the  main  aim 
of  Shaftesbury's  argument  is  to  prove  that  the  same  balance 
of  private  and  sodtU  affections,  which  tends  naturally  to  public 
good,  is  also  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  in 
whom  it  exists.  Taking  the  different  impulses  in  detail,  he  first 
shows  how  the  individual's  happiness  is  promoted  by  developing 

'  It  should  be  observed  that,  while  Clarke  b  sincerely  anxious  to 
prove  that  most  principles  are  binding  iodcpeodently  of  Divine  ap- 
pointnient,  he  is  no  less  concerned  to  show  that  mocaCty  requires  the 
practical  support  of  revealed  religiott. 


his  social  affections,  mental  pleasures  being  superior  to  bodSy, 
and  the  (Measures  of  benevolence  the  richest  of  aff.  In  diwnming 
this  be  distinguishes,  with  well-apphed  subtlety,  between  the 
pleasurableness  of  the  benevdent  emotions  themselves,  the 
sympathetic  enjoyment  of  the  happiness  of  others,  and  the 
pleasure  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  their  love  and  esteem. 
He  then  exhibits  the  unhai^faiess  that  results  from  any  excess 
of  the  sdf-regarding  impulses,  bodily  appetite,  desire  of  wealth, 
emulation,  resentment,  even  love  of  Uife  itself;  and  ends  by 
dwelling  on  the  intrinsic  painfulness  of  all  malevolence.' 

One  more  special  impulse  remains  to  be  noticed.  We  have 
seen  that  goodness  of  character  consists  in  a  certain  harmony  of 
self -regarding  and  social  affections.  But  virtue,  in  Shaftesbury's 
view,  is  something  more;  it  implies  a  recognilicm  of  moral 
goodness  and  immediate  preference  of  it  for  its  own  sake.  Hiis 
immediate  pleasure  that  we  take  in  goodness  (and  displeasure 
In  its  opposite)  is  due  to  a  susceptibility  which  he  calb  the 
'*  reflex  "or"  moral  "sense,  and  compares  with  our  susceptibility 
to  beauty  and  deformity  in  external  things;  it  furnishes  both 
an  additional  direct  impulse  to  good  conduct,  and  an  additional 
gratification  to  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  the  reckoning  which 
proves  the  coinddenoe  of  virtue  and  happiness.  This  doctrine 
of  the  moral  sense  is  sometimes  represented  as  Shaftesbury's 
cardinal  tenet;  but  though  characteristic  and  important,  it  is 
not  really  necessary  to  his  main  argument;  it  is  the  crown 
rather  than  the  keystone  of  his  ethical  structure. 

The  appearance  of  Shaftesbury's  Ckaracterislics  (1713)  marks 
a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  English  ethical  thought.    With 
the  generation  of  moralists  that  followed,  the  consideration  of 
abstract  rational  principles  falls  into  the  background,  and  its 
place  is  taken  by  introspective  study  of  the  human  mind,  observa- 
tion of  the  actual  play  of  its  various  impulses  and  sentiments. 
This  empirical  psychology  had  not  indeed  been  neglected  by 
previous  writers.    More,  among  others,  had  imitated  Descartes 
in  a  discussion  of  the  passions,  and  Locke's  essay  had  given  a 
still  stronger  impulse  in  the  same  direction ;  still,  Shaftesbury 
is  the  first  moralist  who  distinctly  takes  psychological  experience 
as  the  basis  of  ethics..    His  suggestions  were  developed    by 
Hutcheson  into  one  of  the  most  elaborate  systems  of  moral 
philosophy  which   we   possess;    through    Hutcheson,  if    not 
directly,  they  influenced  Hume's  qieculations,  and  are  thus 
connected  with  later  utilitarianism.    Moreover,  the  substance 
of  Shaftesbury's  main  argument  was  adopted  by  Butler,  thou^ 
it  could  not  pass  the  scrutiny  of  that  powerful  and  cautious 
intellect  without  receiving  important  modifications  and  additions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  optimism  of  Shaftesbury,  rather 
broadly  imi^essive  than  exactly  reasoned,  and  connected  as  it 
was  with  a  natural  theology  that  implied  the  Christian  scheme 
to  be  superfluous,  challenged  attack  equally  from  orthodox 
divines  and  from  cynical  freethinkers.    Of  these  latter 
Mandeville,  the  author  of  Tke  FaUe  of  the  Bees,  or 
Private  Vices  Public  Benefits  (1723),  was  a  conspicuous 
if  not  a  typical  specimen.    He  can  hardly  be  called  a  "  moralist " ; 
and  though  it  is  impossible  to  deny  him  a  considerable  share  oi 
philosophic  penetration,  his  anti-moral  paradoxes  have  xmh 
even  apparent  coherence.    He  is  convinced  that  virtue  (where  it 
is  more  than  a  mere  pretence)  is  purely  artificial;  but  not  quite 
certain  whether  it  is  a  useless  trammel  of  appetites  and  passioos 
that  are  advantageous  to  society,  or  a  device  creditable  to  the 
politicians  who  introduced  it  by  playing  upon  the  "  pride  and 
vanity  "  of  the  "  silly  creature  roan."    The  view,  however,  to 
which  he  gave  audacious  expression,  that  moral  regulation  is 
something  alien  to  the  natural  man,  and  imposed  on  him  f  rooa 
without,  seems  to  have  been  very  current  in  the  polite  society 
of  his  time,  as  we  learn  both  from  Berkeley's  Aldpkr^n  and 
from  Butler's  more  famous  sermons. 

The  view  of  "  human  nature  "  against  which  Butler  preached 
was  not  exactly  Mandeville's,  nor  was  it  properly  to  be  called 

*  Three  classes  of  impulses  are  thus  distinguished  by  Shafteslxtry : 
—(I)  ••  Natural  Affections."  (2)  "  SeU-affections,"  and  (3)  ••  U^ 
natural  Affections."  Their  characteristics  are  further  ooasMlcved  i» 
the  ifMlsry  ^  JS(M».  p.  186  aeq. 
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HobtHst,  although  Butler  faiily  treats  it  as  having  a  phUo- 
8<9hical  basts  in  Hobbes's  i>sychdogy.  It  was,  so  to  say, 
^^  Hobbism  turned  inside  out, — rendered  Ucentious  and 
anarchical  instead  of  constructive.  Hobbes  had  said 
**  the  natural  state  of  man  is  non-moral,  umegulated;  moral  rules 
are  means  to  the  end  of  peace,  Which  is  a  means  to  the  end  of 
self-preservation."  On  this  vkw  morality,  though  dependent 
for  its  actuality  on  the  social  compact  which  establishes  govern- 
ment, is  actually  binding  on  n&an  as  a  reasonable  being.  But  the 
quasi-theistic  assumption  that  what  is  natural  must  be  reasonable 
remained  in  the  minds  of  Hobbes's  most  dodk  readers,  and  in 
combination  with  his  thesis  that  egoism  is  natural,  tended  to 
produce  results  which  were  dangerous  to  social  well-being.  To 
meet  this  view  Butler  does  not  content  himself,  as  is  sometimes 
carelessly  supposed,  with  insisting  on  the  natural  daim  to 
authority  of  the  conscience  which  his  opponent  repudiated  as 
artificial;  he  adds  a  subtle  and  effective  argument  ad  k&minem. 
He  first  follows  Shaftesbury  in  exhibiting  the  social  affections 
as  no  less  natural  than  the  appetites  and  desires  which  tend 
directly  to  self-preservation;  then  reviving  the  Stoic  view 
of  the  prima  naturoet  the  first  objects  of  natural  ^)petites, 
he  argues  that  pleasure  is  not  the  primary  aim  even  of  the 
impulses  which  Shaftesbury  allowed  to  be  ^^  self -affections  "; 
but  rather  a  result  which  follows  upon  their  attaining  their 
natural  ends.  We  have,  in  feet,  to  distinguish  self-love,  the 
"  general  desire  that  every  man  hath  of  his  own  hairiness  "  or 
pleasure,  from  the  particular  affections,  pas8k>ns,  and  appetites 
directed  towards  objects  other  than  pleasure,  in  the  satisfaction 
of  which  pleasure  consists.  Tlie  latter  are  *'  necessarily  pro- 
supposed  "  as  distinct  impulses  in  "  the  very  idea  of  an  interested 
pursuit";  since,  if  there  were  no  such  pre-existing  desires, 
there  would  be  no  pleasure  for  self-love  to  aim  at.  Urns  the 
object  of  hunger  is  not  the  pleasure  of  eating  but  food;  hunger 
is  therefor^  strictly  H)eaking,  no  more  "  interested "  than 
benevolence;  granting  that  the  pleasures  of  the  table  are  an 
important  element  in  the  happiness  at  which  self-love  aims, 
the  same  at  least  may  be  said  for  the  pleasures  of  love  and 
sympathy.  Further,  so  far  from  bodily  ^>pttites  (or  other 
particular  desires)  being  forms  of  self-love,  there  is  no  one  of 
them  which  under  certain  circumstances  may  not  come  into 
conflict  with  it.  Indeed,  it  is  common  f<»r  men  to  sacrifice  to 
passion  what  they  know  to  be  their  true  interests;  at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  consider  such  conduct  "  natural "  in  roan  as  a 
rational  being;  we  rather  regard  it  as  natural  for  him  to  govern 
his  transient  impulses.  Thus  the  notion  of  natural  unregulated 
egoism  turns  out  to  be  a  psychological  chimera.  Indeed ,  we  may 
say  that  an  egoist  must  be  doubly  self-regulative,  sfnce  rational 
self-love  ought  to  restrain  not  only  other  impulses,  but  itself  also; 
for  as  happiness  is  made  up  of  feelings  that  result  from  the 
satisfaction  of  impulses  other  than  self-love,  any  over-develop- 
ment of  the  latter,  enfeebling  these  other  impulses,  must  pro- 
portionally diminnh  the  happiness  at  which  self-love  aims.  If, 
then,  it  be  admitted  that  human  impulto  are  naturally  under 
government,  the  natural  claim  of  Conscience  or  the  moral  faculty 
to  be  the  supreme  governor  will  hardly  be  denied. 

But  has  not  seif-love  also,  by  Butler's  own  account,  a  similar 
authority,  which  may  come  into  conflict  with  that  <^  conscience? 
Butler  fully  admits  this,  and,  in  fact,  grounds  on  it  an  important 
criticism  of  Shaftesbury.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  latter's 
system  the  "  moral  sense  "  is  not  absolutely  required,  or  at  least 
is  necessary  only  as  a  substitute  for  cnHghtened  self-regard; 
Since  if  the  harmony  between  prudence  and  virtue,  self-regarding 
and  sodal  impulses,  is  complete,  mere  self-interest  will  prompt 
a  duly  cnb'ghtened  mmd  to  maintain  precisely  that "  balance  "  of 
affections  in  which  goodness  consists.  But  to  Butler's  more 
cautious  mind  the  completeness  of  this  harmony  did  not  seem 
sufficiently  demonstrable  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  moral  teaching; 
he  has  at  least  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  man  being  con- 
vinced of  the  opposite;  and  he  argues  that  unless  we  regard  con- 
science as  essentially  authoritative — which  is  not  implied  in  the 
term  "  moral  sense  " — such  a  man  is  really  bound  to  be  vicious; 
"  since  interest,  one's  own  haDDiness.  is  a  manifest  oblication." 


Still  on  tMs  view,  even  if  the  authority  of  conscience  be  asserted, 
we  seem  reduced  to  an  ultimate  duaUnn  of  otur  rational  nature. 
Butler's  ordered  polity  of  impulses  turns  out  to  be  a  polity  with 
two  Independent  governments.  Butler  does  not  deny  this,- so 
far  as  mere  daim  to  authority  is  concerned;*  but  he  maintains 
that,  the  dictates  of  conscience  being  dear  and  certain,  while  the 
calculations  of  self-interest  lead  to  merely  probable  condusions, 
it  can  never  be  pzactically  reasoaaUe  to  disobey  the  former,  even 
apart  from  any  procf  wMch  religion  may  furnish  of  the  absolute 
ooinddence  of  the  two  in  a  future  life. 

This  dualism  of  governing  prindples,  consdence  and  self-love, 
in  Butler's  system,  and  perhaps,  too,  his  revival  of  the  Platonic 
conception  of  human  nature asan  ordered  and  governed  tv^m^^m 
community  of  impulses,  a  perhaps  most  nearly  antid- 
pated  in  WoHaston's  Rdigim  ofNotw  DtUneaied  (173a).  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  find  ''moral  good  ^  and  "  natural  good  " 
or  "  happiness  "  treated  separate^  as.  two  essentially  distinct 
objects  of  rational  pursuit  and  investigation;  the  harmony 
between  them  being  regarded  as  matter  of  religious  faith,  not 
moral  knowledge.  Wc^ttaston's  the<»y  of  moral  evil  as  con- 
sisting in  the  practical  contradiction  of  a  true  pn^KMition,  dosely 
resembles  the  aoost  parafftoxical  part  of  Clarke's  doctrine,  and  was 
not  likely  to  ^)prove  itself  to  the  stimig  common  sense  of  Butler, 
but  his  statement  of  happinen  or  pleasure  as  a  "  justly  desirable  " 
end  at  whkh  every  rational  being  "  ought  "  to  aim  corresponds 
exactly  to  Butler's  conception  of  sdf-Iove  as  a  naturally  govern- 
ing impulse;  while  the  "moial  arithmetic"  with  which  he 
compares  pleasures  and  pains,  and  endeavours  to  make  the 
notion  of  happiness  quantftativeiy  precise,  is  an  antidpation  of 
Benthamism. 

Tliere  is  another  side  of  Shaftesbury's  harmony  which  Butler 
was  ultimately  led  to  oppose  in  a  more  dedded  manner, — thfc 
opposition,  namdy,  between  coMdenoe  or  the  moral  sense  and 
the  socM  affections,  fn  the  Sermons,  indeed  (1729),  Butlerseems 
to  treat  consdence  and  calm  benevolence  as  permanently  allied 
though  disthict  prindples,  but  in  the  Dissertativn  on  Virtme, 
appended  to  the  Analogy  (1739),  he  maintains  that  the  conduct 
dictated  by  conscience  will  often  differ  widdy  from  that  to  which 
mere  regard  for  Che  production  of  happfaiess  would  prompt.  We 
may  take  this  latter  treatise  as  representing  the  first  in  the 
devdopment  of  English  ethics,  at  which  what  were  afterwards 
called  "utiRtarian"  and  **  intuitfcnal "  morality  were  first 
formally  bpposed;  In  eariier  systems  the  antithesis  Is  quite 
latent,  as  we  have  inddentally  noticed  fn  the  casfc  of  Cumbcriand 
and  Clarke.  The  argument  In  Butler's  dissertation  was  probably 
directed  chiefly  against  Hutdieson,  who  in  his  Inquiry  |yu<c*«*oa. 
into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  had 
definitely  identified  virtue  with  benevolence.  The  identification 
is  slightly  qu^fied  in  Hutcheson's  posthumously  published 
System  of  Moral  PkHosophy  (1755),  in  which  the  general  view  of 
Shaftesbury  is  more  fully  developed,  with  several  new  psycholog{<> 
cal  distinctions,  induding  Butler's  separation  of  **  calm  "  bene- 
volence— as  well  as,  after  Butler,  "  calm  self-love  " — from  the 
"  turbulent "  passions,  selfish  or  sodal.  Hutcbcson  follows 
Butler  again  in  laying  stress  on  the  regulating  and  controlling 
function  of  the  moral  sense;  but  he  still  regards  "  kind  affec- 
tions "  as  the  prindpal  objects  of  moral  approbation — the  "  calm" 
and  "  extensive  "  affections  being  preferred  to  the  turbulent  and 
narrow— together  with  the  desire  and  love  of  moral  excdience 
which  is  ranked  with  universal  benevolence,  the  two  Wing 
equally  worthy  and  necessarily  harmonious.  Only  in  a  secondary 
sense  is  approval  due  to  certain  ''abilities  and  dispositions 
immediately  connected  with  virtuous  affections,"  as  candour, 
veracity,  fortitude,  sense  of  honour;  while  in  a  lower  grade  still 
are  placed  sdences  and  arts,  along  with  even  bodily  skills  and 
gifts;  indeed,  the  approbation  we  give  to  these  is  not  strictly 
moral,  but  is  referred  to  the  "sense  of  decency  or  dignity," 
which  (as  well  as  the  sense  of  honour)  is  to  be  distinguished  from 

*  In  a  remarkable  passage  near  the  close  of  his  eleventh  sermon 
Butler  seems  even  to  allow  that  consdence  would  have  to  give  way 
to  self-love,  if  it  were  possible  (which  it  is  not)  that  the  two  shouM 
come  into  ukiinate  and  irrecoodlable  conffict. 
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if  thereby  they  deprived  tlieinselves  of  all  poasibQity  of  reoeiviiig 
any  advantage  from  their  adherence." 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  impressive  earnestness  with  which 
Clarke  enforces  the  doctrine  of  rational  morality  only  rendered 
more  manifest  the  difficulty  of  establishing  etMcs  on  an  inde- 
pendent philosophical  basis;  so  long  at  least  as  the  psychological 
egoism  of  Hobbes  is  not  definitely  assailed  and  overthrown. 
Until  this  Is  done,  the  utmost  demonstration  of  the  abstract 
reasonableness  of  social  duty  only  leaves  us  with  an  irreconcilable 
antagonism  between  the  view  of  abstract  reason  and  the  self-love 
vdiich  b  allowed  to  be  the  root  of  man's  ^)petitive  nature.  Let 
us  grant  that  there  is  as  much  intellectual  absurdity  in  acting 
unjustly  as  in  denying  that  two  and  two  make  four;  still,  if  a 
man  has  to  choose  between  absurdity  and  unhappineas,  he  wiU 
naturally  prefer  the  former;  and  Clarke,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  not  really  prepared  to  maintain  that  such  {deference  is 
irrational.* 

It  remains  to  try  another  psychological  basis  for  ethical 
construction;  instead  of  presenting  the  principle  of  sodal  duty 
as  abstract  reason,  liable  to  conflict  to  any  extent 
with  natural  self-love,  we  may  try  to  exhibit  the 
naturalness  of  man's  social  affections,  and  demonstrate 
a  normal  harmony  between  these  and  his  self -regarding  impulses. 
This  is  the  line  of  thoxight  which  Shaftesbury  (X67X-X7X3)  may 
be  said  to  have  initiated.  Tlus  theory  had  already  been  advanced 
by  Cumberland  and  others,  but  Shaftesbury  was  the  first  to 
make  it  the  cardinal  point  in  his  system ;  no  one  bad  jret  definitely 
transferred  the  centre  of  ethical  interest  from  the  Reason,  con- 
ceived as  apprehending  either  abstract  moral  distinctions  or 
laws  of  divine  legislation,  for  the  emotional  impulses  that  prompt 
to  social  duty;  no  one  had  undertaken  to  distinguish  clearly » 
by  analysis  of  experience,  the  disinterested  and  self-r^;arding 
elements  of  our  appetitive  nature,  or  to  prove  inductively  their 
perfect  harmony.  In  his  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue  and  Merit  he 
begins  by  attacking  the  egoism  of  Hobbes,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  necessarily  excluded  by  the  doctrine  of  rational 
intuitions  of  duty.  This  interpretation,  he  says,  would  be  true 
only  if  we  considered  man  as  a  whdiy  unrelated  individuaL 
Such  a  being  we  might  doubtless  call  "  good,"  if  his  impulses 
were  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  his  own  felicity.  But  man 
we  must  and  do  consider  in  relation  to  a  larger  system  of  which 
he  forms  a  part,  and  so  we  call  him  "  good  "  only  when  his 
impulses  and  dispositions  are  so  balanced  as  to  tend  towards  the 
good  of  this  whole.  And  again  we  do  not  attribute  goodness 
to  him  merely  because  his  outward  acts  have  beneficial  results. 
When  we  speak  of  a  man  as  good,  we  meaii  that  his  dispositions 
•r  affections  are  such  as  tend  of  themselves  to  promote  the  good 
or  happiness  of  human  sOdety.  Hobbes's  moral  man,  who,  if  let 
loose  from  governmental  constraint,  would  straightway  spread 
ruin  among  his  fellows,  is  not  what  we  commonly  agree  to  call 
good.  Moral  goodness,  then,  in  a  "  sensible  creature  "  implies 
primarily  disinterested  affeaions,  whose  direct  object  is  the  good 
of  others;  but  Shaftesbury  does  not  mean  (as  he  has  been  mis- 
understood to  mean)  that  only  such  benevolent  social  impulses 
are  good,  and  that  these  are  always  good.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  careful  to  point  out,  first,  that  immoderate  social  affections 
defeat  themselves,  miss  their  proper  end,  and  are  therefore  bad; 
secondly,  that  as  an  individual's  good  is  part  of  the  good  of  the 
whole  "^  self-affections  "  existing  in  a  duly  limited  degree  are 
morally  good.  Goodness,  in  short,  consists  in  due  combination, 
in  just  proportion,  of  both  sorts  of  "  affections,"  tendency  to 
promote  general  good  being  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  right 
degrees  and  proportions.  This  being  established,  the  main  aim 
of  Shaftesbury's  argument  is  to  prove  that  the  same  balance 
of  private  and  social  affections,  which  tends  naturally  to  public 
good,  is  also  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  in 
whom  it  exists.  Taking  the  different  impulses  in  detail,  he  first 
shows  how  the  individual's  happiness  is  promoted  by  developing 

*  It  should  be  observed  that,  while  Clarke  U  sincerely  anxious  to 
prove  that  meet  principles  are  binding  independent ly  of  Divine  ap- 
pointment, he  is  no  less  concerned  to  show  that  morality  requires  the 
practical  support  of  revealed  rdigiou. 


his  sodal  affections,  mental  pleasures  being  superior  to  bodOy, 
and  the  pleasures  of  benevolence  the  richest  of  aU.  In  discussing 
this  he  distinguishes,  with  well-applied  subtlety,  between  the 
pleasurableness  of  the  benevolent  emorions  themselves,  the 
sympathetic  enjoyment  of  the  happiness  of  others,  and  the 
pleasure  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  their  bve  and  esteem. 
He  then  exhibits  the  onhappiness  that  results  from  any  excess 
of  the  self-regarding  impulses,  bodily  appetite,  desire  of  wealth, 
emulation,  resentment,  even  love  of  Uife  itself;  and  ends  by 
dwelling  on  the  intrinsic  painfulness  of  all  malevolence.* 

One  more  special  impulse  remains  to  be  noriccd.  We  have 
seen  that  goodness  of  character  consists  in  a  certain  hannoiqr  of 
self -regarding  and  social  affections.  But  virtue,  in  Shaftesbury's 
view,  is  something  more;  it  implies  a  recognition  of  moral 
goodness  and  immediate  preference  of  it  for  its  own  sake.  This 
immediate  [Measure  that  we  take  in  goodness  (and  displeasure 
In  its  opposite)  is  due  to  a  susceptibility  which  he  calls  the 
**  reflex  "or"  moral  "sense,  and  compares  with  our  susceptibility 
to  beauty  and  deformity  in  external  things;  it  furnxshes  both 
an  additional  direct  impulse  to  good  conduct,  and  an  additional 
gratification  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  reckoning  which 
proves  the  coincidence  of  virtuie  and  happiness.  This  doctrine 
of  the  moral  sense  b  sometimes  represented  as  Shaftesbury's 
cardinal  tenet;  but  though  characteristic  and  important,  it  is 
not  really  necessary  to  his  main  argument;  it  is  the  crown 
rather  than  the  keystone  of  his  ethical  structure. 

The  appearance  of  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics  (1713)  maris 
a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  English  ethical  thought.  With 
the  generation  of  moralists  that  f<dlowed,  the  consideration  of 
abstraa  rational  principles  falls  into  the  background,  and  its 
place  is  taken  by  introspective  study  of  the  human  mind,  observa> 
tion  of  the  actual  play  of  its  various  impulses  and  sentinxents. 
This  empirical  psychology  had  not  indeed  been  neglected  by 
previous  writers.  More,  among  others,  had  imitated  Descarte 
in  a  discussion  of  the  passions,  and  Locke's  essay  had  gjvea  a 
still  stronger  impulse  in  the  same  direction ;  still,  Shaftesbury 
is  the  first  moralist  who  distinctly  takes  psychological  expcriena 
as  the  basis  of  ethics.  His  suggestions  were  developed  by 
Hutcheson  into  one  of  the  most  elaborate  systems  of  moral 
philosophy  which  we  possess;  through  Hutcheson,  if  not 
directly,  th^r  influenced  Hume's  speculations,  axul  arc  thus 
connected  .with  later  utilitarianism.  Moreover,  the  substance 
of  Shaftesbury's  main  argument  was  adopted  by  Butler,  though 
it  could  iu>t  pass  the  scrutiny  of  that  powerful  and  cautious 
intellect  without  receiving  important  modifications  and  additions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  optimism  of  Shaftesbury,  rather 
broadly  impressive  than  exactly  reasoned,  and  connected  as  it 
was  with  a  natural  theology  that  implied  the  Christian  scheme 
to  be  superfluous,  challenged  attack  equally  from  orthodox 
divines  and  from  cynical  freethinkers.  Of  these  latter 
MandeviUe,  the  author  of  The  FaUe  of  the  Bees,  or 
Private  Vices  Public  Benefits  (1723),  was  a  conspicuous 
if  not  a  typical  specim^.  He  can  hardly  be  called  a ' '  moralist " ; 
and  though  it  is  hnpossible  to  deny  him  a  considerable  share  of 
philosophic  penetration,  his  anti-moral  paradoxes  have  xul 
even  apparent  Cohereiu^.  He  is  convinced  that  virtue  (where  it 
is  more  than  a  mere  pretence)  is  purely  artificial;  but  XM>t  quite 
certain  whether  it  b  a  useless  trammel  of  appetites  and  passions 
that  are  advantageous  to  society,  or  a  device  creditable  to  tha 
politicians  who  introduced  it  by  playing  upon  the  "  pride  and 
vanity  "  of  the  **  silly  creature  roan."  The  view,  however,  to 
which  he  gave  audacious  expression,  that  moral  regulation  is 
something  alien  to  the  natural  man,  and  imposed  on  him  from 
without,  seems  to  have  been  very  current  in  the  polite  society 
of  his  time,  as  we  loam  both  from  Berkeley's  Aldphron  and 
from  Butler's  more  famous  sermons. 

The  view  of  "  human  nature  "  against  which  Butler  preached 
was  not  exactly  Mandeville's,  nor  was  it  properly  to  be  called 

*  Three  classes  of  impulses  are  thus  distinguished  by  Shaftesbury : 
— (1)  "Natural  Affections,"  (2)  "  Self-affections."  and  (»)  ••  xfn- 
aatural  Affections."  Their  characteristics  are  further  cofisidef<ed  ia 
the  History  of  EMes»  p.  186  aeq. 
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Hobbist,  although  Butler  fairly  treau  U  as  having  a  philo- 
sophical basts  in  Hobbes*8  psychology.  It  was,  so  to  say, 
g-fi^  Hobbism  turned  inside  out, — rendered  licentious  and 
anarchical  instead  of  constructive.  Hobbes  had  said 
"  the  natural  state  of  man  is  non-moral,  unregulated;  moral  rules 
are  means  to  the  end  of  peace,  Which  is  a  means  to  the  end  of 
self-preservation/'  On  this  view  morality,  though  dependent 
for  its  actuality  on  the  social  compact  which  estaUishes  govern- 
ment, is  actually  binding  on  n&an  as  a  reasonable  being.  But  the 
quasi-theistic  assumption  that  what  is  natural  must  be  reasonable 
remained  in  the  minds  of  Hobbes's  most  dodle  readers^  and  in 
combination  with  his  thesis  that  egoism  is  natural,  tended  to 
produce  results  which  were  dangerous  to  sodal  well-being.  To 
meet  this  view  Butler  does  not  content  himself,  as  is  sometimes 
carelessly  supposed,  with  insisting  on  the  natural  claim  to 
authority  of  the  conscience  which  his  opponent  repudiated  as 
artificial;  he  adds  a  subtle  and  effective  argument  ad  k&mitwm. 
He  first  follows  Shaftesbury  in  exhibiting  the  social  affections 
as  no  less  natural  than  the  appetites  and  desires  which  tend 
directly  to  self-preservation;  then  reviving  the  Stoic  view 
of  the  prima  naturae,  the  first  objects  of  natural  appetites, 
he  argues  that  pleasure  is  not  the  primary  aim  even  of  the 
impulses  which  Shaftesbury  allowed  to  be  ^  self -affect  ions  "; 
but  rather  a  result  whkh  foQows  upon  their  attaining  their 
natural  ends.  We  have,  m  fkct,  to  disthigui^  self-love,  the 
"  general  desire  that  every  man  hath  of  hfe  own  happiness  *^  or 
pleasure,  from  the  particular  affections,  passions,  and  appetites 
directed  towards  objects  other  than  pleasure,  in  the  satisfaction 
of  which  pleasure  consists.  The  latter  are  *'  necessarily  pre- 
supposed "  as  distinct  Impulses  in  "  the  very  idea  of  an  interested 
pursuit";  since,  if  there  were  no  such  pre-existing  desires, 
there  would  be  no  pleasure  for  self-love  to  aim  at.  Urns  the 
object  of  hunger  is  not  the  pleasure  of  eating  but  food;  hunger 
is  therefore,  strictly  q>e8[king,  no  more  '  interested "  than 
benevolence;  granting  that  the  pleasures  of  the  table  are  an 
important  element  in  the  happiness  at  which  self-love  aims, 
the  same  at  least  may  be  said  for  the  pleasures  of  love  and 
sympathy.  Further,  so  far  from  bodily  appetites  (or  other 
particular  desires)  being  forms  of  self-love,  there  is  no  one  of 
them  which  under  certain  circumstances  may  not  come  into 
conflict  with  it.  Indeed,  it  b  common  Sat  men  to  sacrifice  to 
passion  what  they  know  to  be  their  true  interests;  at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  consider  such  conduct  "  natural "  in  man  as  a 
rational  being;  we  rather  regard  it  as  natural  for  Urn  to  govern 
his  transient- impulses.  Thus  the  notion  of  natural  unregulated 
egoism  turns  out  to  be  a  psychological  chimera.  Indeed ,  we  may 
say  that  an  egoist  must  be  doubly  self-regulative,  since  rational 
self-love  ought  to  restrain  not  only  other  Impulses,  but  itself  also; 
for  as  happiness  is  made  up  of  feeUngs  that  result  from  the 
satisfaction  of  impulses  other  than  self-love,  any  over-develop- 
meht  of  the  latter,  enfeebling  these  other  impulses,  must  pro- 
portionally diminwh  the  happiness  at  which  self-love  aims.  If, 
then,  it  be  admitted  that  human  impubes  are  naturally  under 
government,  the  natural  chdm  of  conscience  or  the  moral  faculty 
to  be  the  supreme  governor  will  hardly  be  denied. 

But  has  not  self-love  also,  by  Butler's  own  account,  a  iJmilar 
authority,  which  may  come  into  conflict  with  that  of  conscience? 
Butler  fully  admits  this,  and,  in  fact,  grounds  on  it  an  important 
criticism  of  Shaftesbury.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  latter's 
system  the  "  moral  sense  "  is  not  absolutely  required,  or  at  least 
is  necessary  only  as  a  substitute  for  enlightened  self-regard; 
Since  if  the  harmony  between  prudence  and  virtue,  self-regarding 
and  sodal  impulses,  is  complete,  mere  self-interest  will  prompt 
a  duly  cnb'ghtened  mfnd  to  maintain  precisely  that "  balance  "  of 
affections  in  which  goodness  consists.  But  to  Butler's  more 
cautious  mind  the  completeness  of  this  harmony  did  not  seem 
sufficiently  demonstrabke  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  moral  teaching; 
he  has  at  least  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  man  being  con- 
vinced of  the  opposite;  and  he  argues  thai  unless  we  regard  con- 
science as  essentially  authoritative — which  is  not  implied  in  the 
term  "  moral  sense  " — such  a  man  is  really  bound  to  be  vicious; 
"  since  interest,  one's  own  hai>Diness.  is  a  manifest  oblisatioB.*' 


St  in  on  tWs  vlair,  tmtk  H  tb«  authority  of  qoasdence  be  asserted , 
we  seem  reduced  to  an  ultimate  duaUnn  of  our  rational  nature. 
Butler's  ordered  polity  of  impulses  turns  out  to  be  a  polity  with 
two  independent  governments.  Butler  does  not  deny  this,*  so 
far  as  mere  claim  to  authority  is  concerned;*  but  he  maintains 
that,  the  dictates  of  conscience  being  dear  and  certain,  while  the 
calculations  of  self-interest  lead  to  merely  probable  condusions, 
it  can  never  be  pnctkally  reasoaaUe  to  disobey  the  former,  svea 
apart  from  any  proof  wli^  rdigbn  may  f umi^  of  the  absolute 
coineideike  of  the  two  in  a  future  bfe. 

This  dualism  of  governing  prindples,  conscience  and  self-love, 
in  Butler's  system,  and  peihaps,  too,  his  revival  of  the  I^tonic 
conception  of  human  natureasan  ordered  and  governed  p^^j,^,^, 
commooity  of  impulses,  is  perhaps  most  nearly  amid- 
patedin  WoHaston's Rdigiam ofNatwrt  Delineated  (1722).  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  find  *'moral  good  ^  and  "  natural  good  " 
or  **  happinass  "  treated  separately  as.  two  essentially  distinct 
objects  of  rational  pursuit  and  investigation;  the  harmony 
between  them  being  regarded  as  matter  of  religious  faith,  not 
moral  kndwtodge.  Wollaston's  theory  of  moral  evil  as  con- 
tisting  in  the  practical  contradiction  of  a  true  proposition,  dosdy 
resembles  the  aiost  paradoxical  part  of  Clarke's<k)ctrine,andwas 
not  likely  to  approve  (tsdf  to  the  strong  oonunon  sense  of  Butlen 
but  his  statement  of  happiness  orpleasure  as  a  "  justly  desirable  " 
end  at  which  every  rational  being  **  ought  "  to  aim  corresponds 
exactly  to  Butler's  conception  of  sdf-love  as  a  naturally  govern- 
ing impulse;  whUe  the  "moral  arithmetic"  with  which  he 
oonq>ares  pleasures  and  pains,  and  endeavours  to  make  the 
notion  of  happiness  quantltativdy  precise,  is  an  antidpation  of 
Benthamkm. 

Hiere  is  another  sida  of  Shaftesbury's  harmony  which  Butler 
was  ultimately  led  to  oppose  in  a  more  dedded  manner, — the 
opposition,  mundy,  between  consdence  or  the  moral  sense  and 
the  social  affections.  In  the  Sermms,  indeed  (1729),  Butlerseems 
to  treat  consdence  and  calm  benevolence  as  permanently  allied 
though  dislhict  prindples,  but  in  the  Dissertation  on  Virtue, 
appended  to  the  Analogy  (1739),  he  maintains  that  the  conduct 
dictated  by  conscknce  will  often  differ  widdy  from  that  to  which 
mere  regard  for  the  production  <^  happiness  would  prompt.  We 
may  take  this  latter  treatise  as  representing  the  first  in  the 
devdopmcnt  of  English  etincs,  at  which  what  were  afterwards 
called  "utilitarian"  and  "intuitional"  morality  were  first 
formally  opposed;  in  eariier  systems  the  antithesis  is  quite 
latent,  as  we  have  inddentally  noticed  in  the  casb  of  Cumberland 
and  Clarke.  The  argument  in  Butler's  dissertation  was  probabty 
directed  chiefly  against  Hutchcson,  who  in  his  Inquiry  |/irttA««oo, 
into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  had 
definitely  identified  virtue  with  benevblence.  The  identification 
is  sUghtly  qudified  in  Hutchesonls  posthumously  published 
System  of  Moral  PkHosopky  (1755),  in  which  the  general  view  of 
Shaftesbury  is  more  fully  developed,  with  several  new  psychologi'- 
cal  distinctions,  induding  Butler's  separation  of  "  calm  "  bene- 
volence— as  well  as,  after  Butler,  "  calm  self-love  " — from  the 
"  tuAuIent "  passions,  selfish  or  sodal.  Hutchcson  follows 
Butler  again  in  laying  stress  on  the  regulating  and  controlling 
function  of  the  moral  sense;  but  he  still  regards  "  kind  affec- 
tions "  as  the  principal  objects  of  moral  approbation — the  "  calm" 
and  "  extensive  "  affections  bdng  prderred  to  the  turbulent  and 
narrow^together  with  the  desire  and  love  of  moral  excellence 
which  is  ranked  with  universal  benevolence,  the  two  1)dng 
equally  worthy  and  necessarily  harmonious.  Only  in  a  secondary 
sense  is  approval  due  to  certain  "abilities  and  dispositions 
immediately  connected  with  virtuous  affections,"  as  candour, 
veracity,  fortitude,  sense  of  honour;  while  in  a  lower  grade  still 
are  placed  sciences  and  arts,  along  with  even  bodily  skills  and 
gifts;  indeed,  the  approbation  we  give  to  these  is  not  strictly 
moral,  but  is  referred  to  the  "  sense  of  decency  or  dignity," 
which  (as  well  as  the  sense  of  honour)  is  to  be  distinguished  from 

'  In  a  remarkable  passage  near  the  dose  of  his  eleventh  sermon 
Butler  seems  even  to  allow  that  consdence  would  have  to  give  way 
to  sdf-love.  if  it  were  possible  (which  it  is  not)  that  the  two  shouhl 
come  into  ultimate  and  irreconcilable  conflict. 
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itself  on  the  ecdesiasUcal  flooumiaity.  ^'We  rcoogoise  one 
commonwetlth,  the  world,"  sayt  Tertullua;  "we  know," 
says  Origen,  **  that  we  have  a  latherlaod  founded  by  the  word 
of  God."  We  might  further  derive  from  the  general  spirit  of 
Christian  unworldtincst  that  repudiation  of  the  secular  modes 
of  conflict,  even  in  a  righteous  cause,  which  substituted  a  passive 
patience  and  endurance  for  the  old  pagan  virtue  of  courage, 
in  which  the  active  element  was  prominent.  Here,  however, 
we  dearly  trace  the  influence  of  Christ's  express  prohibition  of 
violent  resistance  to  vlolenoe,  and  his  inculcation,  by  example 
and  precept,  of  a  love  that  was  to  conquer  even  natural  resent- 
ment.  An  extreme  result  of  this  kifluenceii  shown  in  TertuUian's 
view,  that  no  Christian  could  properly  hold  the  office  of  a  secular 
magbtrate  in  which  he  would  have  to  doom  to  death,  chains, 
imprisonment;  but  even  more  sober  writeit,  toch  at  Ambrose, 
extend  Christian  passhrity  so  far  as  to  piedtide  self-defenoe 
even  against  a  murderous  assault.  The  oommon  sense  of 
Christendom  gradually  shook  off  these  extravagances;  but  tho 
relucunce  to  shed  Mood  lingered  kmg,  and  was  hardly  extin- 
gubbed  even  by  the  growing  horror  of  heiesy.  We  have  a  curious 
relic  of  this  in  the  later  times  of  ecclesiastical  persecution,  when 
the  heretic  was  doomed  to  the  stake  that  he  might  be  punished 
in  some  manner  ** short  of  bloodshed."* 

3.  It  is,  however,  in  the  impulse  ^ven  to  practical  beneficence 
ui  all  iu  forms,  by  the  exaltation  of  kive  as  the  root  of  all  virtues, 
that  the  most  important  influence  of  Christianity  on 
the  particulars  of  dviUzed  morality  is  to  be  found; 
although  the  exact  amount  of  this  influence  is  here 
somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain,  since  k  merdy  carries  further 
a  development  traceable  in  the  history  of  pagan  morality.  This 
devek>pment  appears  when  we  compare  the  different  post- 
Socratic  systems  of  ethics.  In  PlSto's  jexpositloa  of  the  <fifferent 
virtues  there  Is  no  mention  whatever  of  benevolence,  although 
bis  writings  show  a  keen  sense  of  the  importance  of  friendship 
as  an  element  of  philosophic  life,  cspeclsUy  of  the  intense  personal 
affection  naturally  arising  between  master  and  disdple.  Aristotle 
goes  somewhat  further  in  recognising  the  moral  value  of  friend- 
ship (^iX£«):  and  thou^  he  considcn  that  in  its  highest  form 
it  can  be  realized  only  by  the  fellowship  of  the  wise  and  good, 
he  yet  extends  the  notion  so  as  to  indude  the  domestic  affections, 
and  takes  notice  of  the  importance  of  nmtual  kindness  in  binding 
together  all  human  sodeties.  Still  in  his  format  statement 
of  the  different  virtues,  positive  beneficence  is  discemible  only 
under  the  notion  of  **  liberality,"  in  which  f<Mrm  its  excellence 
is  hardly  disttngnlahed  from  that  of  graceful  profusion  in  sdf- 
regarding  expenditure  {Ific.  Elh.  iv.  i).  Cicero,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  paraphrase  of  a  Stole  treatise  on  external  duties 
(De  ojkns),  rsnks  the  rendering  of  positive  services  to  other 
men  as  a  cUef  department  of  social  diuty;  and  the  Stoics  gener- 
sUy  recognised  the  universal  fellowship  and  natural  mutual 
daims  of  human  befaigs  as  sudi.  Indeed,  this  recognition  in 
later  Stoicbm  is  sometimes  expressed  wiUi  so  much  warmth 
of  fedtng  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  Christian  philan- 
thropy. Nor  was  this  regard  for  humanity  merdy  a  doctrine 
of  the  school  Psmly  throu^  the  influence  of  Stoic  and  other 
Greek  philosophy,  partly  from  the  natural  expansion  of  human 
sympathies,  the  legislation  of  the  Empire,  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  shows  a  steady  devdopment  in  the  dlrectidn  of  natural 
justice  and  humanity;  and  some  similar  progress  may  be  traced 
in  the  general  tone  of  moral  opinion.  Stfll  the  utmost  point  that 
this  devdopment  reached  fell  considerably  short  of  the  standard 
of  Christian  charity.  >^thout  dwdling  on  the  hnmense  impetus 
given  to  the  practice  of  sodal  duty  generaHy  by  the  religion  that 
made  beneficence  a  form  of  divine  service,  and  identified  "piety  " 
with  "  pity,"  we  have  to  put  down  as  de&iite  changes  rnlroduced 
'by  Christiank3r — (1)  the  severe  condemnation  and  final  suppres- 
sion of  the  practice  of  exposing  infants;  (2)  effective  abhorrence 
of  the  barbarism  of  gladiatorial  combats;  (3)  immediate  moral 
mitigation  of  slavery,  and  a  strong  encouragement  of  emandpa- 
tion;  (4)  great  extension  of  the  eleemosynary  provision  made 
Cor  the  nek  and  the  poor.  As  regards  almsgiving,  however — 
*  Citra  sangdais  effusionem. 


the  impoftaapft  of  which  has  caamd  it  10  uiiifp^  In  noden 
languages,  the  general  name  of  "  charity  "--it  ought  to  be 
observed  that  Christianity  meidy  universaliaed  a  duty  whkh 
has  always  been  inaikated  1^  JuduMn,  within  the  iimiu  d 
the  chosen  people. 

4.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  stricter  rsgulatioB  which 
Christianity  enforced  on  the  idatioas  of  the  seaes;  exccf»t  so 
far  as  the  prohibition  of  divony  Is  concerned,  and  the  stress 
laid  on  "  piirlty  of  hcsrt "  as  tiOntnstisd  with  merely  oatward 
chasdty. 

5.  Even  the  pecnliariy  Christian  virtue  of  humlh'ty,  which 
presents  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  Greek  **  highmindediless,** 
was  to  some  extent  antidpated  in  the  Rabbinic  teaching.  Its 
far  greater  prominence  under  the  new  dispensation  may  be 
partly  referred  to  the  express  teaching  and  example  of  Christ; 
partly,  in  so  ^  as  the  virtue  is  manifested  in  the  renunciation 
of  external  tank  and  dignity,  or  the  glory  of  merdy  secular 
gifts  and  acquirements,  it  is  one  aspect  of  the  unwoidliness 
which  we  have  already  noticed;  while  the  deeper  humility 
that  represses  the  claim  of  personal  merit  even  in  the  saint 
belongs  to  the  stria  self-exiaminadon,  the  continual  sense  of 
imperfection,  the  i^ter  rdiance  on  strength  not  hb  own,  which 
characterise  the  inner  moral  Gfe  <rf  the  Christian.  Humility 
in  thb  latter  sense,  "  before  God,"  is  an  essential  ooadttion  of 
all  truly  Christian  goodness. 

We  luive,  however,  yet  to  notice  the  enlargement  of  the  si^iero 
of  ethics  due  to  its  dose  connexion  with  theology;  for  wh3e 
this  added  rdigious  force  and  sanction  to  ordinary  moral  obliga- 
tions, it  equally  tended  to  impart  a  moral  aspect  to  retigious 
belid  and  worship.  "  Dnty  to  God  "-^^as  dbtinct  from  duty 
to  man — had  not  been  ahi^ther- unrecognised  by  pagan 
moraUsts;  but  the  lather  dubious  relations  of  even  Uie  more 
orthodox  philosophy  to  the  established  polythebm  had  generally 
prevented  them  from  laying  nwch  stress  upon  it.  Again,— just 
as  the  Stoics  held  wisdom  to  be  indispensable  to  real  rectitude 
of  condua,  while  at  the  same  time  tbey  included  under  the 
notion  of  wisdom  a  grasp  of  physical  ta  well  as  ethical  truth.-~ 
so  the  similar  emphasb  laid  on  inwardness  in  Christisn  ethics 
caused  orthodoxy  or  conectness  of  religious  belid  to  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  goodness,  and  heresy  aa  the  most  fatal  of  vices, 
coiToptfaig  as  it  did  the  very  springs  of  Christian  life.  To  the 
phikHOpbers  (with  the  single  exception  of  Plato),  however,  con- 
vinced as  they  were  that  the  multitude  must  necessarily  miss 
true  well-being  through  their  folly  and  ignorance,  it  could  never 
occur  to  guard  against  these  evils  by  any  other  method  than  that 
of  providing  philosophic  instruction  for  the  few;  whereas  the 
Christian  clergy,  whose  function  it  was  to  offer  truth  and  eternal 
life  to  all  mankind,  naturally  regarded  theological  misbeKcf 
as  insidk>us  preventible  contagion.  Indeed,  thdr  sense  of  its 
deadliness  was  so  keen  that,  when  they  were  at  length  able  to 
control  the  secular  administration,  they  rapidly  overcame  their 
aversion  to  bldoddied,  and  initiated  that  k>ng  series  of  rdlgioun 
persecutions  to  which  we  find  no  paraUd  in  the  pre-Christiaa 
dvflization  of  Europe.  It  was  not  that  Christian  writers  did 
not  fed  the  diflkulty  of  attributing  criminality  to  sincere  ignor- 
ance or  error.  But  the  difficulty  is  not  really  peculiar  to  theology; 
and  the  theologians  usually  got  over  it  (as  some  philosopbcrs 
had  surmounted  a  similar  perplexity  In  the  region  of  ethics 
proper)  by  supposing  some  latent  or  antecedent  vduntary  sin, 
of  which  the  apparently  involuntary  heresy  was  the  fearful 
fruit. 

Lastly,  we  must  observe  that.  In  proportion  as  the  legal  con- 
ception of  morality  as  a  code  of  which  the  vi<^tion  deserves 
supernatural  punbhment  predominated  over  the  philosophic 
view  of  ethics  as  the  method  for  attaining  natural  felidty,  the 
question  of  man's  freedom  of  will  to  obey  the  law  necesnrflsr 
became  prominent.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  broadly 
said  that  Christianity  took  a  decisive  side  in  the  metaphysical 
controversy  on  free-will  and  necessity;  since,  just  as  in  Greek 
philosophy  the  need  of  maintaining  freedom  as  the  ground  oC 
responsibility  clashes  with  the  conviction  that  no  one  ddiberatdy 
chooses  bb  own  harm,  so  in  Christian  ethics  it  dashes  with  Use 
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tttribiiUon  of  dl  true  Immftn  virtue  to  tupematttral  geace,  fts 
wdl  as  with  ike  belief  in  divine  fweknowledge.  AU  we  can  say 
it  that  in  the  development  of  ChriMian  thought  the  oonflibt  of 
conceptions  was  far  more  profoundly  felt,  and  far  more  serious 
efforts  were  made  to  evade  or  transcend  it. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  Christian  morality,  it  has  been 
already  indicated  that  the  characteristics  delineated  did  not  all 
^  exhibit  themselves  simultaneously  to  the  same  extent, 

a^atS  ^'  ^'^  perfect  uniformity  throughout  the  church. 
•piahm  Changes  in  the  external  condition  of  Christianity, 
g*gg[  the  diffeffent  degrees  of  dvih'sation  in  the  societies 
2!jf^  of  which  it  was  the  dominant  religion,  and  the  natural 
process  of  internal  development,  continually  brought 
different  features  into  prominence;  while  again,  the  imporunt 
antagonisms  of  opinion  within  Christendom  frequently  involved 
ethiad  issoes— even  in  the  Eastern  Chtuch— until  in  the  4th 
century  it  b^an  to  be  absorbed  in  the  labour  of  a  dogmatic 
construction.  Thus,  for  example,  the  anti-secular  tendencies 
of  the  new  creed,  to  which  TertuUian  (160-^20)  gave  violent 
and  rigid  expression,  wsere  exaggerated  in  the  Montanist  heresy 
which  he-  ultimately  joined;  on  the  other  hand,  Cement  of 
Alexandria,  in  opposition  to  the  geneial  tone  of  his  age,  main- 
tained the  value  of  pagan  philosophy  lor  the  development  of 
Christian  faith  into  true  knowledge  (Gaosb),  and  the  value  of 
the  natural  devefopment  of  man  through  nu^riage  for  the  normal 
perfecting  of  the  Christian  life.  So  again,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  writers  before  Augustine  and  those  that 
succeeded  him  in  all  that  concerns  the  internal  conditions  of 
Christian  morality.  By  Justin  and  other  apologists  the  need  of 
redemption,  faith,  grace  is  indeed  recognized,  but  the  theological 
system  depending  on  these  notions  is  not  Sufficiently  developed  * 
to  come  into  even  apparent  antagonism  with  the  freedom  of  the 
wiL  Christianity  to  for  the  most  part  conceived  as  essentially 
a  proclamation  through  the  Divine  Word,  to  immortal  beings 
gifted  with  free  choice,  of  the  true  code  of  conduct  sanctioned 
by  eternal  rewards  and  punishments.  This  legabsm  contrasts 
strikln^y  with  the  efforts  of  pagan  philosophy  to  exhibit  virtue 
as  its  own  reward;  and  the  contrast  is  triumphantly  pomted 
out  by  more  than  one  early  Chrbtian  writer.  Lactantius 
{circa  300  iu>.),  for  example,  roundly  declares  that  Plato  and 
Aristotk,  referring  everything  to  this  earthly  life,  "  made 
virtue  n^e  f<^y  ";  thou^  himself  maintaining,  with  pardon- 
able inconsistency,  that  man's  highest  good  did  not  consist  in 
mere  pleasure,  but  in  the  consciousness  of  the  filial  relation  of 
the  soul  to  God.  It  to  pUin,  however,  that  on  thto  external 
legaltotic  view  of  duty  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  a  difference 
in  kind  between  Christian  and  pagan  morality;  the  philosopher's 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  chastity  and  beneficence,  so  far  as 
it  went,  was  indistinguishable  from  the  saint's.  But  when  thto 
inference  was  developed  in  the  teaching  of  Pelagius,  it  was 
repudtoted  as  heretical  by  the  church,  under  the  powerful 
leadership  of  Augustine  (354-430);  and  the  doctrine  of  man's 
Aaga$^9,  incapacity  to  ob^r  God's  law  by  hto  unaided  moral 
energy  was  pressed  to  a  pcnnt  at  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  it  with  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Augustine 
is  fully  aware  of  the  theoretical  indispensability  of  maintaining 
Free  Will,  from  its  logical  connexion  with  human  responsibSity 
and  divine  justice;  but  he  considers  that  these  latter  poinu  are 
sufficiently  secured  if  actual  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and 
evil  to  allowed  in  the  single  case  of  our  progenitor  Adam.'  For 
tinee  the  itatura  seminaUs  from  which  all  men  were  to  arise 
already  existed  in  Adam,  in  hto  vohmtaty  preference  of  self 
to  God,  humanity  chose  evil  once  for  all;  for  which  ante-natal 
guilt  all  men  are  justly  condemned  to  perpetual  absolute  sinful- 

\  To  show  the  crudity  of  the  notion  of  redemption  in  early  Christi- 
anity, it  to  tufficieift  to  mention  that  many  fathers  represent  Christ's 
ransom  as  having  been  paid  to  the  devil ;  sometimes  adding  that  by 
the  concealment  of  Chrtot's  divinity  under  the  veil  of  humanity  a 
certain  deceit  was  (fairly)  practised  on  the  great  deceiver. 

'  It  to  to  be  observed  that  Augustine  prefers  to  use  "  freedom  " 
not  for  thi  power  of  willing  eitMr  good  or  evil,  but  the  power  of 
willing  Kood.  The  highest  freedom, In  hto  vtow,  excludes  the  possi- 
bility 01  willing  eviL 


liess  and  const<)uent  punishment,  unless  they  are  elected  by  God's 
unmerited  grace  to  share  the  benefits  of  Chrtot's  redempti(»i. 
Without  ihh  grace  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  obey  the  "  first 
greatest  commandment "  of  love  to  God;  and,  thto  unfulfilled, 
he  to  guilty  of  the  whole  law,  and  to  only  free  to  choose  between 
degrees  of  sin;  hto  apparent  external  virtues  have  no  moral 
value,  since  inner  ri^tness  of  intention  to  wanting.  "All  that 
to  not  of  faith  to  of  sin  ";  and  faith  and  love  are  mutually 
involved  and  inseparable;  faith  springs  from  the  divinely 
imparted  germ  of  love,  which  in  its  turn  to  devd<^)ed  by  faith 
to  its  full  strength,  while  from  both  um'ted  springs  b<^.  joyful 
yearning  towards  ultimate  perfect  fruition  of  the  object  of  love. 
These  three  Augustine  (after  St  Paul)  regards  as  the  three 
esscnttol  elements  of  Christian  virtue;  along  with  these  he 
recognises  the  fourfold  divtoion  of  virtue  into  prudence,  temper* 
ance,  courage  and  justice  according  to  their  traditional  interpro> 
tation;  but  he  cxpbins  these  virtues  to  be  in  their  true  natures 
only  the  same  love  to  God  in  different  aaptcts  or  ejKrdsea. 
The  uncompromising  mystidsm  of  thto  view  may  be  at  once 
compared  and  omtrasted  with  the  philosophical  severity  of 
Stoictom.  Love  of  God  in  the  former  holds  the  same  absolute 
and  unique  position  as  the  sole  element  of  m<»al  worth  in  human 
action,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  occupied  by  knowledge  of 
Good  in  the  latter;  and  we  may  cany  the  parallel  further  by 
observing  that  in  neither  case  to  thto  severity  in  the  abstract 
estimate  of  goodness  necessarily  connected  with  extreme  rigidity 
in  practical  precq>ts.  Indeed,  an  important  part  of  Augustine's 
work  as  a  moraltot  b'a  in  the  reconciliation  which  he  laboiired 
to  effect  between  the  anti>worldly  spirit  of  Chrtottonity  and  the 
necessities  of  secular  dvih'zation.  For  exam|^,  we  find  him 
arguing  for  the  legitimacy  of  judicial  punlshmoits  and  military 
service  against  an  over-literal  bterpretarion  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount;  and  be  took  an  important  part  in  giving  currency 
to  the  distinction  between  evangelical  "  counsds  "  and  "  com- 
mands," and  so  defending  the  life  of  marriage  and  temperate 
enjoyment  of  natural  good  against  the  atucks  of  the  more 
extravagant  advocate  of  celibacy  and  self-abnegation;  although 
he  fully  admitted  the  superiority  of  the  totter  method  of  avoiding 
the  contamination  of  sin. 

The  attempt  to  Christtonize  the  old  PUtonic  fist  of  virtues, 
which  we  have  noticed  in  Augustine's  system,  was  probably 
due  to  the  influence  of  hto  master  Ambrose,  in  whose  j^^^f^g^ 
treatise  De  officiU  mintstrontm  we  find  for  the  first 
time  an  exposition  of  Christian  duty  sysumattoed  on  a  plan 
borrowed  from  a  pre-Chrtolian  moraltot.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  Ambrose's  account  of  what  subsequently  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "  four  cardinal  virtues  "  with  the  corresponding 
delineations  in  Cicero's  *■  De  officiis  which  served  the  bishop  as 
a  model.  Christton  Wisdom,  so  far  as  it  to  speculative,  to  of 
courae  primarily  theological;  it  has  God,  as  the  highest  truth, 
for  its  chief  object,  and  to  therefore  necessarily  grounded  on 
faith.  Chrtotton  Fortitude  toessentially  firmness  in  withstanding 
the  seductions  of  good  and  evil  forttme,  resoluteness  in  the  conflia 
perpetually  waged  against  wickedness  without  carnal  weapons — 
though  Ambrose,  with  the  Old  Testament  in  hto  hand,  will  not 
quite  relinquish  the  ordinary  martial  application  of  the  term. 
"  Temperantm  "  retains  the  meaning  of  "  observance  of  due 
measure"  in  all  conduct,  which  it  had  in  Cicero's  treatise; 
though  its  notion  to  partly  modified  by  being  blended  with  the 
newer  virtue  of  humihty.  Finally  in  the  exposition  of  Christian 
Justice  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  natural  union  of  all  human 
interests  to  elevated  to  the  full  height  and  mtensity  of  evangelical 
philanthropy;  the  brethren  are  reminded  that  the  earth  was 
made  by  God  a  common  possession  of  all,  and  are  bidden  to 
a<lminister  their  means  for  the  common  benefit;  Ambrose, 
we  should  observe,  to  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fundamental 
union  of  these  different  virtues  in  Chrtottonity,  though  be  docs 

•  Cicero's  works  arc  uninvportant  in  the  history  of  ancient  ethics, 
as  ihcir  philosophical  matter  was  entirely  borrowed  from  Greek 
treatises  now  lost;  but  the  influence  exercised  by  them  (espedaUy 
by  the  De  officiis)  over  medieval  and  even  modern  readers  was  very 
coflsideraUe. 
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Ubonr,  skill,  presenrativt  care;  tbougli  actual  rights  of  pfoperty 
depend  on  the  general  utility  of  conforming  to  the  law  of  the  land 
by  which  they  are  determined.  We  observe,  however,  that 
Paley's  method  is  often  mixed  with  reasonings  that  belong  to  an 
alien  and  older  manner  of  thought;  as  when  he  supports  the 
claim  of  the  poor  to  charity  by  referring  to  the  intention  of 
mankind  "whea  they  agreed  to  a  separation  of  the  comnuMi 
fund,"  or  whoi  he  infers  that  monogamy  is  a  part  of  the  divine 
design  from  the  equal  numbers  of  males  and  females  bom.  In 
other  cases  his  statement  of  utilitarian  considerations  is  frag- 
mentary and  unmethodical,  and  tends  to  degenerate  into  loose 
exhortation  on  rather  trite  tc^ics. 

In  unity,  consistency  and  thoroughness  of  method.  Bentham's 
utilitarianism  has  a  decided  superiority  over  Pale3r's.  He 
considers  actions  solely  in  respect  of  their  pleasurable 
and  painful  consequences,  expected  or  actual;  and  he 
recognizes  the  need  of  making  a  systematic  register 
of  these  consequences,  free  from  the  influences  of 
common  moral  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  ''eulogistic  "  and 
"dyslogistic "  terms  in  ordinary  use.  Further,  the  effects 
that  he  estimates  are  all  of  a  definite,  palpable,  empirically 
ascertainable  quality;  they  are  such  pleasures  and  pains  as 
most  men  fed  and  all  can  observe,  so  that  all  his  poUtical  or 
moral  inferences  lie  open  at  every  point  to  the  test  of  practical 
experience.  Every  one,  it  would  seem,  can  tdl  what  value  he 
sets  on  the  pleasures  of  alimentation,  sex,  the  senses  generally, 
wealth,  power,  curiosity,  sympathy,  antipathy  (malevolence), 
the  goodwill  of  individuals  or  of  society  at  large,  and  on  the 
correq>onding  pains,  as  well  as  the  pains  of  labour  and  organic 
disorders; '  and  can  guess  the  rate  at  which  they  are  valued 
by  others;  therefore  if  it  be  once  granted  that  all  actions  are 
determined  by  pleasures  and  pains,  and  are  to  be  tried  by  the 
same  standard,  the  art  of  legislation  and  private  conduct  is 
^>parently  placed  on  an  empirical  basis.  Bentham,  no  doubt, 
seems  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  experience  proper  in  recognizing 
"religious"  pains  and  pleasures  in  his  fourfold  division  of 
sanctions,  side  by  side  with  the  "physical, "  "political,"  and 
"moral"  or  "sodal ";  but  the  truth  is  that  he  ddes  not  seriously 
take  account  of  them,  except  in  so  far  as  religious  hopes  and 
fears  are  motives  actually  operating,  which  therefore  admit 
of  being  observed  and  measured  as  much  as  any  other  motives. 
He  does  not  himself  use  the  will  of  an  omnipotent  and  benevolent 
being  as  a  means  of  logically  connecting  individual  and  general 
happiness.  He  thus  undoubtedly  simplifies  his  system,  and 
avoids  the  doubtful  inferences  from  nature  and  Scripture  in 
which  Paley's  position  is  involved;  but  this  gain  is  dearly 
purchased.  For  in  answer  to  the  question  that  inomediately 
arises.  How  then  are  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  rules  which  it 
will  most  conduce  to  the  general  happiness  for  men  to  observe, 
shown  to  be  always  adequate  in  the  case  of  all  the  individuals 
whose  observance  is  required?  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that 
"the  only  interests  which  a  man  is  at  all  times  sure  to  find 
adequate  motives  for  consulting  are  his  own."  Indeed,  in  many 
parts  of  his  work,  in  the  department  of  legislative  and  constitu- 
tional theory,  it  is  rather  assumed  that  the  interests  of  some  men 
will  continually  conflict  with  those  of  their  fellows,  unless  we 
alter  the  balance  of  prudential  calculation  by  a  readjustment  of 
penalties.  But  on  this  assumption  a  system  of  private  conduct 
on  utilitarian  principles  cannot  be  constructed  until  legislative 
and  constitutional  reform  has  been  perfected.  And,  in  fact, 
"private  ethics, "  as  conceived  by  Bentham,  does  not  exactly 
expound  such  a  system;  but  rather  exhibits  the  coincidence, 
so  far  as  it  extends^  between  private  and  general  happiness,  in 
that  part  ol  each  man's  conduct  that  lies  beyond  the  range  of 
useful  legislation.  It  was  not  his  place,  as  a  practical  philan- 
thropist, to  dwell  on  the  defects  in  this  coincidence;'  and  since 
what  men  generally  expect  from  a  moralist  is  a  completely 

■  This  list  gives  twdve  out  of  the  fourteen  classes  in  which  Ben- 
tham arranges  the  springs  of  action,  omitting  the  rdinous  sanction 
(mentioned  afterwanls),  and  the  ph^ures  and  pains  of  selfMnterest, 
which  include  all  the  other  classes  except  sympathy  and  antipathy. 

'  In  the  Deoutohty  published  by  Bowrinff  from  MSS.  left  after 
Bentham's  death,  the  coincidence  is  asserted  to  be  complete. 


reasoned  account  of  what  they  ought  to  do.  It  is  not  sarprising 
that  some  of  Bentham's  disciples  should  have  either  ignored 
or  endeavoured  to  supply  the  gap  in  his  system.  One  section 
of  the  school  even  maintained  it  to  be  a  cardinal  doctrine  of 
utilitarianism  that  a  man  always  gains  his  own  greatest  happiness 
by  promoting  that  of  others;  another  section,  represented 
by  John  Austin,  apparently  returned  to  Paley's  position,  and 
treated  utilitarian  morality*  as  a  code  of  divine  legislation; 
others,  with  Grote,  are  content  to  abate  the  severity  of  the  claims 
nuuie  by  "general  happiness  "  on  the  individual,  and  to  consider 
utilitarian  duty  as  practically  limited  by  redprodty;  while 
on  the  opposite  side  an  imqualified  subordination  of  private 
to  general  happiness  was  advocated  by  J.  S.  Mill,  who  did  more 
than  any  other  member  of  the  school  to  spread  and  popularize 
utilitarianism  in  ethics  and  politics. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  several  different  ways  in  which  a 
utilitarian  system  of  morality  may  be  used,  without  dedding 
whether  the  sanctions  attached  to  it  are  always-  vkHMte 
adequate,  (i)  It  may  be  presented  as  practical  pi 
guidance  to  all  who  choose  "general  good  "  as  their 
ultimate  end,  whether  they  do  so  on  religious  grounds, 
or  through  the  predominance  in  their  minds  of  impartial  sym- 
pathy, or  because  their  consdence  acts  in  harmony  with  utilitarian 
prindples,  or  for  any  combination  of  these  or  any  other  reasons; 
or  (a)  it  may  be  offered  as  a  code  to  be  obeyed  not  absolutdy, 
but  only  so  far  as  the  coinddence  of  private  and  general  interest 
may  in  any  case  be  judged  to  extend;  or  again  (3)  it  may  be 
proposed  as  a  standard  by  which  men  may  reasonably  agree 
to  praise  and  blame  the  conduct  of  others,  even  though  tl^ 
may  not  always  think  fit  to  act  on  it.  We  may  regard  morality 
as  a  kind  of  supplementary  lejg;islation,  supported  by  publk: 
opinion,  which  we  may  expect  the  public,  when  duly  enlightened, 
to  frame  in  accordance  with  the  public  interest.  StUl,  even  from 
this  point  of  view,  which  is  that  of  the  legislator  or  sodal  reformer 
rather  than  the  moral  philosopher,  our  code  of  duty  must  be 
greatly  influenced  by  our  estimate  of  the  degrees  in  which  men 
are  normally  influenced  by  sdf-regard  (in  its  ordinary  sense  of 
regard  for  interests  not  sympathetic)and  by  S3anpathy  or  benevo- 
lence, and  of  the  range  within  which  sympathy  may  be  expected 
to  be  generally  effective.  Thus,  for  example,  the  moral  standard 
for  which  a  utilitarian  will  reasonably  endeavour  to  gain  the 
support  of  pubUc  opinion  must  be  essentially  different  in  quality, 
according  as  he  holds  with  Bentham  that  nothing  but  self-regard 
will  "serve  for  diet,"  though  "for  a  dessert  benevolence  is  a  very 
valuable  addition  " ;  or  with  J.  S.Mill  that  disinterested  j^  ^  j^^ 
public  spixii  should  be  the  prominent  motive  in  the 
performance  of  all  sodally  tndul  work,  and  that  even  hygienic 
precepts  should  be  inculcated,  not  chiefly  on  grounds  of  prudence, 
but  because  "  by  squandering  our  htalth  we  disable  ourselves 
from  rendering  services  to  our  fellow-creatures." 

Not  less  important  is  the  interval  that  separates  6entham*s 
polemical  attitude  towards  the  moral  sense  from  Mill's  con> 
dilatory  position,  that  "  the  mind  is  not  in  a  state  conformaUe 
to  utility  unless  it  loves  virtue  as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself. " 
Such  love  of  virtue  Mill  holds  to  be  in «  sense  natural,  thougii 
not  an  ultinuite  and  inexplicable  fact  of  human  nature;  it  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  "  Law  of  Assodation  "  of  feelings  and 
ideas, 'through  which  objects  originally  desired  as  a  means  to 
some  further  end  come  to  be  directly  pleasant  or  desirable.  Tbus, 
the  miser  first  sought  money  as  a  means  to  comfort,  but  ends 
by  sacrifidng  comfort  to  money;  and  stmiUrly  thougli  the 
first  promptings  to  justice  (or  any  other  virtue)  spring  from  the 
non-moral  pleasures  gained  or  pains  avoided  by  it,  through  the 
link  formed  by  repeated  virtuous  acts  the  performance  of  them 
ultimately  comes  to  have  that  immediate  satisfaction  attached 
to  it  which  we  distinguished  as  moral.  Indeed,  the  acquired 
tendency  to  virtuous  conduct  may  become  so  strong  that  the 
habit  of  willing  it  may  continue,  "even  idienthe  reward  which 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  Austin,  after  Bentham,  more  fr»> 
quently  uses  the  term  "  moral  "  to  connote  what  be  mote  distinctly 
calls  "  podrive  morality,"  the  code  of  rules  supported  by  common 
opinioQ  in  any  society. 
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the  TirttMUS  man  receives  from  the  eonsdousness  of  well-doing 
is  anything  but  an  equivalent  for  the  suffoings  he  undergoes 
or  the  wishes  he  niay  have  to  renounce."  It  is  thus  that  the 
before-mentioned  self-sacrifice  of  the  moral  hero  is  conceived 
by  Mill  to  be  possible  and  actual.  The  moral  sentiments,  on 
this  view,  are  not  phases  of  self-love  as  Hobbes  held;  nor  can 
they  be  directly  identified  with  sympathy,  either  m  Hume's 
way  or  hi  Adam  Smith's;  in  feet,  though  apparently  simple 
they  are  rodly  derived  in  a  complex  manner  from  self-love 
and  sympathy  combined  with  more  primitive  impulses.  Justice 
(e.g.)  is  regarded  by  Mill  as  essentiaDy  resentment  moralized 
by  enlarged  sympathy  and  intelh'gent  self-interest;  what  we 
mean  by  injustice  is  harm  done  to  an  assignable  individual 
by  a  breach  of  some  rule  for  which  we  desire  the  violator  to  be 
punished,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  pesson  injured  and  of  society 
at  large,  including  ourselves.  As  regards  moral  sentiments 
generally,  the  view  suggested  by  Mill  is  more  definitely  given 
by  the  chief  living  representative  of  the  assodationist  school, 
Alexander  Bain;  by  whom  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
consdence  are  traced  to  "education  under  government  or 
authority,"  though  prudence,  disinterested  sympathy  and  other 
emotions  combine  to  swell  the  mass  o^feeling  vaguely  denoted 
by  the  term  moraL  The  combination  of  antecedteots  is  some- 
what differently  given  by  different  writers;  but  all  agree  in 
representing  the  consdence  of  any  individual  as  naturally 
correlated  to  the  interests  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  thus  a  natural  ally  in  enfordng  utilitarian  rules, 
or  even  a  valuable  guide  when  utilitarian  calculati<ms  are  difficult 
and  uncertain. 

This  substitution  of  hypothetical  history  for  direct  analysis 
of  the  moral  sense  is  really  older  than  the  utih'tarianism  of  Paley 
^-«.^«-  ^^^  Benthun,  which  it  has  so  profoundly  modified. 
2iJi"2Ji  The  effects  of  association  in  modifying  moital  pheno- 
•vttMteOi  mena  were  noticed  by  Locke,  and  made  a  cardinal 
point  in  the  metaphysic  of  Hume;  who  also  referred 
to  the  prindple  sk'ghtly  in  hid  account  of  justice  and  other 
''artificial"  virtues.  Some  years'  earlier,  Gay,*  admitting 
Hutcheson's  proof  of  the  actuid  disinterestedness  of  moral  and 
benevolent  impulses,  had  maintained  that  these  Qike  the  desires 
of  knowledge  or  fame,  the  ddight  of  reading,  hunting  and 
planting,  &c.)  were  derived  from  self-love  by  **  the  power  6f 
association."  But  a  thorough  and  systematic  application  of 
the  prindple  to  ethical  psychology  is  first  found  in  Hartley's 
Obsenations  on  Man  (1748).  Hartley,  too,  was  the  first  to 
conceive  association  as  producing,  instead  of  mere  cohesion  of 
mental  phenomena,  a  quasi-chemical  combinatMm  of  these  into 
a  compound  apparently  different  from  its  elements.  He  shows 
elaboratdy  how  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  "  imagination, 
ambition,  self-interest,  sympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral 
tense  "  are  devdoped  out  of  the  elementary  {Measures  and  pains 
of  sensation;  by  the  coalescence  into  really  complex  but 
apparent^  single  ideas  of  the  "  miniatures  "  or  faint  feelings 
which  the  repetitioQ  of  sensations  contenqx>raneously  or  in 
inunediate  succession  tends  to  inroduce  in  cohering  groups. 
His  theory  assumes  the  correspondence  of  mind  and  body,  and 
is  applied  pari  passu  to  the  formation  of  ideas  from  sensations, 
and  of  "  compound  vibratiuncules  in  the  medullary  substance  " 
from  the  original  vibrations  that  arise  in  the  wgan  of  sense.' 
The  same  general  view  was  afterwards  developed  with  much 
vigour  and  clearness  on  the  psychical  side  alone  by  James  Mill 
in  his  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  The  whole  theory  has  been 
persistently  controverted  by  writers  of  the  intuitional  school, 
who  (unlike  Hartley)  have  umally  thought  that  this  derivation 

*  In  the  before-mentioned  dissertation.  Cf.  note  a  to  p.  835. 
Hartley  refers  to  this  treatise  as  having  supplied  tkc  starting-poiht 
for  his  own  system. 

'  It  should  be  noticed  that  Hartley's  sensationalism  b  far  from 
leading  him  to  exalt  the  corpoteal  pleasures.  On  the  contrary,  he 
tries  to  prove  elaborately  that  they,  (as  well 'as  the  {Measures  of 
imagination,  ambition,  self-interest)  cannot  be  made  an  obj^  of 

Erimary  pursuit  without  a  loss  of  happiness  on  the  whole — one  of 
is  argumems  bdng  that  these  pleasures  occur  earlier  in  time,  and 
"that  which  is  prior  in  the  order  of  nature  is  always  less  perfect  thin 
that  which  is  posterior." 


of  moral  sentimoits  ^m  mote  primitive  feelings  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  authority  of  the  former.  The  chief  argument 
against  this  theory  has  been  based  on  the  early  period  at  which 
these  sentiments  are  manifested  by  children,  which  hardly 
albws  time  for  association  to  produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  it. 
This  argument  has  been  met  in  recent  times  by  the  application 
to  mind  of  the  physiological  theory  of  heredity,  according  to 
which  changes  produced  in  the  mind  (brain)  of  a  parent,  by 
association  of  ideas  or  otherwise,  tend  to  be  inherited  by  h^ 
offspring;  so  that  the  development  of  the  m6ral  sense  or  any 
other  faculty  or  susceptibility  of  existing  man  may  be  hypo- 
thetically  carried  back  into  the  prehistoric  life  of  the  human 
nee,  without  any  change  in  the  manner  of  derivation  supposed. 
At  present,  however,  the  theory  of  heredity  is  usually  held  in 
conjunction  with  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection;  accord- 
ing to  which  different  kinds  of  living  things  in  the  course  of  a 
series  of  generations  come  gradually  to  h€  endowed  with  organs, 
faculties  and  habits  tending  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual 
or  spedes  under  the  conations  of  life  in  which  it  is  placed. 
Thus  we  have  a  new  zoological  factor  in  the  history  of  the  moral 
sentiments;  which,  thou^  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  older 
psjrchological  theory  of  their  formation  through  coalescence  of 
more  primitive  feelings,  must  yet  be  conceived  as  controlling 
and  modifying  the  effects  of  the  law  of  association  by  preventing 
the  formation  of  sentiments  other  than  those  tending  to  the 
preservation  of  human  life.  The  influence  of  the  Darwinian 
theory,  moreover,  has  extended  from  historical  psychology  tq 
ethics,  tending  to  substitute  "preservation  of  the  race  under 
its  conditions  of  existence  "  for  "  happiness  "  as  the  ultimate 
end  and  standard  of  virtue. 

Bef(»e  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  devdopment  of  En^^ish 
ethical  thought  from  Hobbes  to  the  thinken  of  the  19th  century, 
it  will  be  well  to  notice  briefly  the  views  hdd  by  different  -.^^  _ 
moralists  on  the  question  of  free-will, — so  far,  that  is,  as 
they  have  been  put  forward  as  ethically  important.  We  must 
first  distinguish  three  meanings  in  which  "  freedom  "  is  attributed 
to  the  will  or  "  inner  self  "  of  a  human  being,  viz.  (1)  the  general 
power  of  dioosing  among  different  alternatives  of  action  without 
a  motive,  or  against  the  resultant  force  of  conflicting  motives; 
(3)  the  power  of  choice  between  the  promptings  of  reason  and 
those  of  appetites  (or  other  non-rational  impulses)  when  the  latter 
conflict  with  reason;  (3)  merdy  the  quality  of  acting  rationally 
in  spite  of  conflicting  impulses,  however  strong,  the  non  posse 
peccare  of  the  medie^  theologians.'  It  is  obvious  that  "  free- 
dom "  in  this  third  sense  is  in  no  way  incompatible  with  complete 
determination;  and,  indeed,  is  rather  an  ideal  state  after  which 
the  moral  agent  ou^t  to  aspire  than  a  property  which  the  human 
will  can  be  said  to  possess.  In  the  first  sense,  again,  as  distinct 
from  the  second,  the  assertion  of  "  freedom  "  has  no  ethical 
significance,  except  in  so  far  as  it  introduces  a  general  uncertainty 
into  all  our  inferences  respecting  htmian  conduct.  Even  in  the 
second  sense  it  hardly  seems  that  the  freedom  of  a  man's  ^ 
can  be  an  dement  to  be  considered  in  examining  what  it  is  right 
or  best  for  him  to  do  (though  of  course  the  dearest  convictions 
of  duty  will  be  fruitless  if  a  man  has  not  suffident  self-control 
to  enable  him  to  act  <m  them);  it  is  rather  when  we  ask  whether 
it  is  just  to  punish  him  for  wrong-doing  that  it  seems  important  to 
know  whether  he  could  have  done  otherwise.  But  in  spite  dT 
the  strong  interest  taken  in  the  theological  aspect  of  this  question 
by  the  Protestant  divines  of  the  17th  century,  it  does  not  appear 
that  English  moralists  from  Hobbes  to  Hume  laid  any  stress  on 
the  relation  of  free-will  dther  to  duty  generally  or  to  justice  in 
particiUar.  Neither  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  that  deliberation 
is  a  mere  alternation  of  competing  desires,  voluntary  action 
immediatdy  following  the  "  last  appetite,"  nor  the  hardly  less 
dedded  Determinism  of  Locke,  who  hdd  that  the  will  is  always 
moved  by  the  greatest  present  uneasiness,  appeared  to  dther 
author  to  require  any  reccmdliation  with  the  belief  in  human 
responsibility.  Even  In  Ckrke's  system,  where  Indeterminism 
is  no  doubt  a  cardinal  notion,  its  iinportance  is  metaphysical 

*  It  may  he  observed  that  in  the  view  of  Kant  and  others  (a)  and 
(a)  are  somewiiat  coof  uati^  blended. 
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rather  than  etbical;  Garke's  view  htSng  ihX  the  apparently 
arbitrary  particularity  in  the  constitution  of  the  cosmos  is  really 
only  explicable  by  reference  to  creative  free-will.  In  the  ethical 
discussion  of  Shaftesbury  and  sentimental  moralists  generally 
this  question  drops  naturally  out  of  sight;  and  the  cautious 
Butler  tries  to  exclude  its  perplexities  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
philosophy  of  practice.  But  since  the  reaction,  led  by  Price  and 
Keid,  against  the  manner  of  philosophizing  that  had  culmin^ 
ated  in  Hume,.free-wiU  has  been  gencralTy  maintained  by  the 
intuitional  school  to  be  an  essential  point  of  ethics;  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  naturally  connected  with  the  judgment  of  good  and  ill 
desert  which  these  writers  give  as  an  essential  element  in  their 
analysis  of  the  moral  consciousness.  An  irresistible  motive,  it  is 
forcibly  said,  palliates  or  takes  away  guilt;  no  one  can  blame 
himself  for  yielding  to  necessity,  and 'no  one  can  properly  be 
punished  for  what  he  .could  not  have  prevented.  In  answer  to 
ibis  argument  some  necessarians  have  admitted  that  punishment 
can  be  legitimate  only  if  it  be  beneficial  to  the  person  punished; 
others,  again,  have  held  that  the  lawful  use  of  force  is  to  restrain 
lawless  force;  but  most  of  those  who  reject  free-will  defend 
punishment  on  the  ground  of  its  utility  in  deterring  others  from 
cnms,  as  well  as  in  correcting  or  restraining  the  criminal  on 
whom  it  falls. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  traced  the  course  of  English 
ethical  speculation  without  bringing  it  into  relation  with  con- 
ffg^g^  temporary  European  thought  on  the  same  subject. 
laOuiact  And  in  fact  almost  all  the  systems  described,  from 
oaEoffiMt  Hobbes  downward,  have  been  of  essentially  native 
•'***  growth,  showing  hardly  any  traces  of  foreign  bfluence. 
We  may  observe  that  ethics  is  the  only  department  in  which  this 
result  appears.  The  physics  and  psychology  of  Descartes  were 
much  studied  in  England,  and  his  metaphysical  system  was 
certainly  the  most  important  antecedent  of  Locke's;  but 
Descartes  hardly  touched  ethics  proper.  So  again  the  con- 
troversy that  Clarke  conducted  with  Spinoza,  and  afterwards 
with  Leibnitz,  was  entirely  confined  to  the  metaph3rsical  region. 
Catholic  France  was  a  school  for  EngUshmen  in  many  subjects, 
but  not  in  mondity;  the  great  struggle  between  Jansenists  and 
Jesuits  had  a  very  remote  interest  for  them.  It  Was  not  till  near 
the  close  of  the  i8th  century  that  the  impress  of  the  French 
revolutionary  philosophy  began  to  manifest  itself  in  En^nd; 
and  even  then  its  influence  was  mostly  politi  al  rather  than 
ethical  It  is  striking  to  observe  how  even  in  the  case  of  writers 
such  as  Godwin,  who  were  most  powerfully  affected  by  the 
French  political  movement,  the  moral  basis,  on  which  the  new 
social  order  of  rational  and  equal  freedom  is  constructed,  is 
almost  entirely  of  native  origin;  even  when  the  tone  and  spirit 
are  French,  the  forms  of  thought  and  manner  of  reasoning  are 
still  purely  English.  In  the  derivation  of  Benthamism  alone — 
which,  it  may  be  observed,  fitst  becomes  widely  known  in  the 
French  paraphrase  of  Dumont — an  important  demerit  is  supplied 
MM^^^g^  by  the  works  of  a  French  writer,  Helvetius;  as 
Bentham  himself  was  fully  conscious.  It  was  from 
Helvetius  that  he  learnt  that,  men  being  uiniversafly  and  solely 
governed  by  self-love,  the  so-called  moral  judgments  are  really 
the  common  judgments  of  any  society  as  to  its  common  interests; 
that  it  is  therefore  futile  on  the  one  hand  to  propose  any  standard 
of  virtue,  except  that  of  condudvencss  to  general  happiness^ 
and  on  the  other  hand  useless  merely  to  lecture  men  on  duty  and 
scold  them  for  vice;  that  the  morale's  proper  function  is  rather 
to  exhibit  the  coincidence  of  virtue  with  private  happiness; 
that,  accordingly,  though  nature  has  bound  men's  interests 
together  in  many  ways,  and  education  by  developing  sympathy 
and  the  habit  of  mutual  help  may  much  extend  the  connexion, 
still  the  most  effective  moralist  is  the  legislator,  who  by  acting 
on  self-love  through  legal  sanctions  may  mouM  human  conduct 
as  he  chooses.  These  few  simple  doctrines  give  the  ground  plan 
of  Bentham's  indefatigable  and  lifelong  labours. 

So  again,  in  the  modified  Benthamism  which  the  persuasive 
exposition  of  J.  S.  Mill  afterwards  made  popular  in  En^and,  the 
influence  of  Augusce  Comte  (PkihsopkU  p»titiv0,  z839^x84a. 
and  SysUme  de  politique  positive,  1851-1854)  appears  as  the  chief 


modifying  element.  TUs  iafluenfie,  to  lar-  aa  it  has  afiectgd 
DKH^  as  distinct  from  political  speculation,  has  been  ezerdsed 
primarily  through  the  general  conc^tion  of  human 
progress;  which,  in  Comte's  view,  consists  in  the  ever- 
growing prqxmderance  of  the  distinctively  human  attributes  over 
the  purely  animal,  sodal  feelings  being  ranked  highest  among 
human  attributes,  and  highest  of  all  the  m4iGt  univecsalized 
phase  of  human  affection,  the  devotion  to  humanity  as  a  whole. 
Accordin{^,  it  is  the  developmenC  ol  benevolence  in  nan, 
and  of  the  habit  of "  living  for  others,"  which  Comte  takes  as  the 
ultimate  aim  and  stands^  <tf  practice,  rather  than  the  meie 
increase  of  happiness.  He  holds,  inde^,  that  the  two  axe  in- 
separable, and  that  the  moce  altrmstie  any  man's  sentiments  and 
habits  of  action  can  ht  made,  the  greater  will  be  the  haM>infiOT 
enjoyed  by  himself  as  well^  by  others.  Buthedoesnotseiimisly 
ti*ouble  himself  to  aigue  with  egoism,  or  to  weigh  carefully  the 
amount  of  happiness  that  mi^t  be  generally  attained  by  the 
satisfaction  of  egoistic  propensities  duly  regulated;  a  supreme 
unquestioning  self'^tevotirai,  in  whidt  all  personal  calculations 
are  sui^>ressed,  is  an  essential  feature  of  his  moral  ideal.  Such  a 
view  is  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  Bentbam's  conception  of 
normal  hiunan  existence;  the  newer  utilitarianism  of  Mill 
represents  an  endeavour  to  tad  the  right  middle  path  between 
the  two  extremes. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  Comtek  view,  devotion  to  humanity 
Is  the  principle  not  meidy  of  morality,  bnt  of  religion;  «.«.  it 
should  not  merdy  be  practically  prndominant,  but  should  be 
manifested  -and  sustained  by  regular  and  partly  symbolical 
forms  of  expression,  private  and  public  This  side  <rf  Comle's 
system,  however,  and  the  detaili  of  his  ideal  xeconstrnction 
of  sodety,  in  which  this  religwn  pila3rs  an  important  part,  have 
had  but  Uttle  influence  dther  in  Enghnd  or  elsewhere.  It  is 
more  impoitant  to  notice  the  genetal  effect  of  Us  philosophy  on 
the  method  of  determining  the  particnl^ns  of  morality  as  w^  as 
of  law  (as  it  ought  to  be).  In  Che  utilitarianism  of  Paley  and 
Bentham  the  proper  rales  of  conduct,  moral  and  legal,  axe 
determined  by  comparing  the  imaginary  consequences  of 
different  modes  «f  regulation  on  men  and  women,  conceiinMl  as 
specimens  of  a  substantially  vaiform  and  unchanging  type.  It  is 
true  that  Bentham  expressly  recognizes  the  varying  influence 
of  climate,  race,  rdigion,  government,  as  ocmsiderationa  whidti 
it  is  important  for  the  legislate  to  take  into  account;  but  his 
own  work  of  todel  construction  was  almost  entkely  independent 
of  such  conriderations,  and  his  school  generally  appear  to  hare 
been  convinced  of  their  competence  to  solve  all  important  etUcal 
and  political  questions  for  human  beings  of  all  ages  and  countnes, 
without  regard  to  their  specific  differences.  But  in  the  Comtian 
conception  of  sodal  science,  of  which  etUcs  and  pditics  axe  tbe 
practical  application,  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  <^  the  evolution 
of  sodety  is  of  fundamental  and  continually  increaang  impott- 
ance;  humanity  is  regarded  as  having  passed  throu^  a  series  of 
stages,  in  each  of  iK^ch  a  somewhat  diffierent  set  of  laws  and 
institutions,  customs  and  haMts,  is  normal  and  appropriate. 
Thus  present  man  is  a  bdng  that  can  only  be  understood  throngfa 
a  knowledge  of  his  past  history;  and  any  effort  to  coBstxisct 
for  him  a  moral  and  political  idtel,  by  a  pmeiy  abstract  and  on- 
historical  method,  must  necessarily  be  futile;  viiatever  modifi- 
cations may  at  any  time  be  desitabk  in  positive  law  and  morality 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  aid  of  '*  social  dynamics."  Tliis 
view  octends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Comte's  qpedal  scImoI  or 
sect,  and  has  been  widely  accepted. 

When  we  turn  ^m  French  phflosc^y  to  German,  we  find 
the  influence  of  the  latter  on  English  ethical  thou^  almost 
insignificant  until  a  very  recent  period.  In  the  X7th 
century,  indeed,  the  treatise  of  Puiendorf  on  the  Law  of 
N^Utre,  in  which  the  general  view  of  Gnitius  was  re-  ^ 
stated  with  medications,  partly  designed  to  effect  a 
compromise  with  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  seems  to  have 
a  good  deal  read  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  Locke  includes  it 
among  the  books  necessary  to  the  complete  education  of  a  gentl»> 
maa.  But  the  subsequent  development  of  the  theoiy  of  oondoct 
in  Germany  dropped  almost  entirely  out  of  tbe  cognisanoe  of 
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EagJialiaMn;  «ven  die  bog  dominant  system  of  Wolff  (d  1754) 
was  haid^  known.  Nor  bad*  Kant  any  serious  infloence  in 
Ent^d  until  tbe  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  We  find, 
bowcver,  distinct  traces  of  Kantian  influenne  in  Wbewell  and 
other  writers-  of  the  intuitional  school,  tmd  at  a  latbr  date  ii 
became  so  strong  that  its  importance  on  subsequent  etbfcal 
thou^t  can  scarce^  be  over-estimated. 

The  English  mosmUst  with  whom  Kant  has  most  affinity  is 
Price;  in  fact,  Kantism,  ia  the  ethical  thought  of  modem 
g^  Europe,  holds  a  place  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
^^^  formoly  occupied  by  the  teadiing  of  Price  and  Rdd 
among  Englidi  moralists.  Kant,  like  Price  and  Reid,  holds  that 
man  as  a  ratsoaal  being  is  unconditionally  bound  to  conform  to  a 
certain  rule  of  right,  or  "categorical  imperative"  of  reason. 
Like  Price  he  holds  that  an  -action  is  not  good  unless  done  from 
a  good  motive,  and  that  this  motive  must  be  essentially  different 
Irom  natural  inclination  of  any  kind;  duty,  to  be  duty,  must  be 
done  for  duty's  sake;  and  he  argues,  with  more  subtlety  than 
Price  or  Rdd,  that  though  a  virtuous  act  is  no  doubt  pleasant 
to  the  virtuous  agent,  and  any  violation  of  duty  painlFul,  this 
moral  pleasure  (or  pain)  cannot  strictly  be  the  motive  to  the  act, 
because  it  folbws  instead  of  preceding  the  recognition  of  our 
obligation  to  do  it.^  With  Price,  again,  he  hokls  that  rightness 
of  intention  and  motive  is  not  only  an  indiymsable  condition 
or  element  of  the  rightness  of  an  action,  but  actually  the  sole 
determinant  of  its  moral  worth;  but  with  more  philosophical 
consistency  he  draws  the  inference — of  which  the  English 
moralist  does  not  seem  to  have  dreamt — that  there  can  be  no 
separate  rational  principles  for  determining  the  "«material" 
rightness  of  conduct,  as  distinct  ^m  its  "  formal  '*  rightness; 
and  therefore  that  all  rules  of  duty,  so  far  as  universally  binding, 
must  admit  of  being  exhibited  as  i^lications  of  the  one  general 
prindp^  that  duty  ought  to  be  done  for  duty's  sake.  This 
deduction  is  the  most  original  part  of  Kant's  docUine. 
The  dictates  of  reason,  he  points  out,  must  necessarily 
be  addressed  to  all  rational  beings  as  such;  hence,  my 
'^^  intention  cannot  be  right  unless  I  am  prepared  to  will 

the  principle  on  which  I  act  to  be  a  universal  law.  He  considers 
that  this  fundamental  rule  or  imperative  "  act  on  a  maxim  which 
thou  canst  will  to  be  law  universal"  suppUcs  a  sufficient 
criterion  for  determining  particular  duties  in  all  cases.  Tbe  rule 
excludes  wrong  conduct  with  two  degrees  of  stringency.  Some 
offences,  sudi  as  making  promises  with  the  iiitention  of  breaking 
them,  we  cannot  even  conceive  universalized;  as  soon  as  every 
one  broke  promises  no  one  would  care  to  have  promises  made  to 
him.  Other  maxims,  such  as  that  of  leaving  persons  in  distress 
to  shift  for  themselves,  we  can  easily  conceive  to  be  universal 
laws,  but  we  cannot  without  contradiction  wifl  them  to  be  such; 
for  when  we  are  ourselves  in  distress  we  cannot  help  desiring  that 
others  should  help  us. 

Another  important  peculiarity  of  Kant's  doctrine  is  his 
development  of  the  connexion  between  duty  and  free>wilL 
He  holds  that  it  is  through  our  moral  consciousness  that  we 
know  that  we  are  free;  in  the  cognition  that  I  ought  to  do 
what  is  right  because  it  is  right  and  not  because  I  like  it,  it  is 
implied  that  this  purely  rational  volition  is  possible;  that  my 
action,  can  be  determined,  not  "  mechanically,"  through  the 
necessary  operation  of  the  natural  stimuli  of  pleasurable  and 
painful  feelings,  but  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  my  true, 
reasonable  self.  The  realization  of  reason,  or  of  human  wflls 
so  far  as  rational,  thus  presents  itself  as 'the  absolute  end  of  duty; 

*SingulaHy  eoough,  the  Engfish  writer  who  approaches  most 
neariy  to  Kaat  on  this  point  is  the  otiliurian  Godwin,  in  his  PtlitUai 
Justice.  In  Ckidwin's  vi«w,  reason  is  the  proper  motive  to  acts  con" 
dudve  to  general  happiness:  reason  shows  me  that  the  happiness  of 
a  number  of  other  men  is  of  more  value  than  my  own;  and  the  per- 
ctption  of  this  truth  affords  me  at  least  some  inducement  to  prefer 
the  former  to  the  latter.  And  supposing  it  ^o  bt  >et>lied  that  the 
motive  is  really  the  monJ  uneasiness  invMved  in  ehoosiog  the  selfish 
alternative,  Godwin  answers  that  this  uneasiness,  though  a  "  con- 
stant  step  "  in  the  process  of  volition,  is  a  merely  "  accidental  '* 
step  "  I  feel  (tain  in  tbe  neglect  of  an  act  of  benevolence,  because 
benevolence  is  judged  by  me  to  bt  conduct  which  it  becosaes  ne  to 
adopt." 


and  w«  get,  as  a  new  form  of  the  fimdamental  practical  rule, 
"  act  80  as  to  treat  humanity,  in  thyself  or  any  other,  as  an  end 
always,  and  never  as  a  means  only."  We  may  observe,  too, 
that  the  notion  of  freedom  connects  ethics  with  jtirisprudence 
in  a  simple  and  striking  manner.  The  fundamental  aim  of 
jturisprudencei  is  to  realize  external  freedom  by  removing  the 
hindrances  imposed  on  each  one's  free  action  through  the 
interferences  of  other  wills.  Ethics  shows  bow  to  realize  internal 
freedom  by  resolutely  punuing  rational  ends  in  opposition  to 
those  Jot  natural  inclhiation.  U  we  ask  vrhat  precisely  are  the 
ends  of  reason,  Kant's  proposition  that  '*  all  rational  beings  as 
such  are  ends  in  themselves  for  every  rational  being  "  hardly 
gives  a  dear  answer.  It  might  be  biteipreted  to  mean  that 
the  result  to  be  practically  sought  is  simply  the  devdopment  of 
the  ratmnaHty  of  all  ratk>nal  beings— such  as  men — whom  we 
find 'to  be  as  yet  imperfectly  rational.  But  this  is  not  Kant's 
view.  He  holds,  indeed,  tlMit  eadi  man  diould  aim  at  making 
himsdf  the  most  perfect  possible  instrument  of  reason;  but  he 
expressly  denies  that  the  periection  of  others  can  be  ^milarly 
prescribed  as  an  end  to  each.  It  is,  he  says, "  a  contradiction  to 
regard  mysdf  as  in  duty  bound  to  promote  the  perfection  of 
aimther, ...  a  contradiction  to  make  it  a  duty  for  me  to  do 
something  for  another  which  no  other  but  himself  can  do." 
In  fdiat  practical  sense,  then,  am  I  to  midie  other  rational  beings 
my  ends?  Kant's  answer  is  that  what  each  is  to  aim  at  in  the 
ease  of  others  is  not  Perfection,  but  Happiness,  i.e.  to  help  them 
to  attain  those  purely  subjective  ends  that  are  determined  for 
each  not  by  reason,  but  by  natural  inclination.  He  explains  also 
that  to  sedt  one's  own  happiness  tannot  be  prescribed  as  a  duty, 
becasuO  it  is  an  end  to  which  eveiy  man  is  inevitably  impelled 
by  naMral  incliiution;  but  that  just  because  each  inevitably 
desires  his  own  happiness^  and  therefore  desires  that  others 
should  assist  Mm  in  time  of  need,  be  is  bound  to  make  the 
happiness  of  othen  his  ethical  end,  since  he  cannot  morally 
denmnd  aid  from  others,  withotft  acceptfaig  the  obligation  of 
aiding  them  in  like  case.  The  exclusion  of  private  happiness 
from  the  ends  at  which  it  is  a  duty  to  aim  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  view  of  Butler  aad  Rdd,  that  man,  as  a  rational  being, 
is  tmder  a  **  manifest  obligation  "  to  seek  his  own  faiterest.  The 
difference,  hotivever,  is  not  really  so  great  as  it  seems;  since  in 
another  part  df  his  system  Kant  fully  recognizes  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  indtvidnal's  regard  for  his  own  happiness.  Though 
duty,  in  his  view,  excludes  regard  for  private  happiness,  the 
siimmum  bonumis  not  duty  alone,  but  happiness  combined  with 
moral  worth;  the  demand  for  happiness  as  the  reward  of  duty 
is  so  essentmlly  reasonable  that  we  most  postulate  a  universal 
connexion  between  the  two  as  the  order  of  the  universe;  indeed, 
the  practical  necessity  of  this  postulate  is  the  only  adequate 
raticmal  ground  that  we  have  for  believing  in  the  existence 
of  God. 

Before  the  ethics  of  Kant  had  begun  to  be  seriously  studied 
in  England,  the  rapid  and  remarlmble  development  of  meta- 
physical view  and  method  of  which  the  three  diief  ^^^ 
stages  are  repitscnted  by  Ficbte,  Scbdling  and  Hegel  ^''^ 
respectively  had  already  taken  place;  and  the  system  of  the 
latter  was  occupying  the  most  proDiinent  peeition  in  the  philo- 
sophical thought  of  Geimany.*^  Hefol's  ethical  doctrine  (ex- 
pounded chiefly  in  hb  PkUosopkU  ies  ReektSt  1821)  shows  a 
close  affinity,  and  also  a  strifcli^t  ocmtrast,  to  Kant's.  He  holds, 

*  In  Kantism,  as  we  have  partly  seen,  the  most  important  onto-' 
logical  beliefs — in  God,  frteoom  and  immortality-  of  the  soul— are 
based  on  necessities  of  ethical  thought.  In  Fichte's  system  the  con- 
nexion of  ethics  and  metaphysics  18  still  more  intimate;  indeed,  we 
may  compare- it  in  this  Tesoiect  to  Platonism;  as  Plato  blends  the  ' 
most  fuaaaiaiental  notions  <a  each  of  these  studies  in  the  one  idea  ol 
good,  so  Fichte  blends  them  in  the  one  idea  free*will.  "  Freedom," 
in  his  view,  is  at  once  the  foundation  of  all  being  and  the  end  of  all 
moral  action.  In  the  systems  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  ethics  falls 
again  iato  a  sabordinate  pisoe;  indeed,  the  ethical  view  of  the  former 
.  is  rather  suggnKed  than  completely  developed.  Neither  Fichte  nor 
Schelling  has  Exercised  snore  than  the  faintest  and  most  indirect 
influence  on  ethical  philosophy  in  England;  it  therefore  seems  best 
to  leave  the  ethical  doctrines  01  each  to  be  explained  in  conncaioo 
with  the  rest  bf  his  system. 
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tdtb  Kant,  that  doty  or  good  oottdoct  oondiU  in  the  cooadoua 
lealization  of  the  free  reasonable  will,  which  is  essentially  the 
same  in  all  rational  beings.  But  in  Kant's  view  the  universal 
content  of  this  will  is  only  given  in  the  formal  condition  of  "only 
•acting  as  one  can  desire  all  to  aa/'  to  be  subjectively  applied 
by  each  rational  agent  to  his  own  volition;  whereas  Hegel 
conceives  the  univmal  will  as  objectively  presented  to  each  man 
in  the  laws,  institutions  and  customary  morality  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  a  member.  Thus,  in  his  view,  not  merely 
natural  inclinations  towards  pleasures,  or  the  desires  for  selfish 
happiness,  require  to  be  morally  resisted ;  but  even  the  prompting 
of  the  individual's  conscience,  the  impulse  to  do  what  seems 
to  him  right,  if  it  comes  into  omflict  with  the  common  sense  oi 
his  community.  It  is  true  that  Hegel  regards  the  conedous 
effort  to  realize  one's  own  conception  of  good  as  a  hi^ier  stage 
of  moral  development  than  the  mere  conformity  to  the  Jural 
rules  establishing  property,  maintaining  contract  and  allotting 
punishment  to  crime,  in  which  the  universal  will  is  first  eipressed; 
since  in  such  conformity  this  will  is  only  accomplished  acci- 
dentally by  the  outward  concurrence  of  individual  wills,  and  is 
not  essentially  realized  in  any  of  them.  He  holds,  however, 
that  this  contentious  effort  is  self-deceived  and  futile,  is  even 
the  very  root  of  moral  evil,  except  it  attains  its  realization  in 
harmony  with  the  objective  social  relations  in  which  the  individual 
finds  himself  placed.  Of  these  relations  the  first  grade  is  con- 
stituted  by  the  family,  the  second  by  dvil  society,  and  the  third 
by  the  state,  the  organization  of  which  is  the  highest  manifestation 
of  universal  reason  in  the  sphere  of  practice. 

Hegelianism  appears  as  a  distinct  element  in  modem  English 
ethical  thought;  but  the  direct  influence  of  Hegel's  S3rstem  is 
perhaps  less  important  than  that  indirectly  ezerdsed  through 
the  powerful  stimiilus  which  it  has  given  to  the  study  <d  the 
historical  development  of  human  thought  and  human  society. 
According  to  Hegel,  the  essence  of  the  universe  is  a  process  of 
thought  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete;  and  a  ri^  under- 
standing of  this  process  gives  the  key  for  interp^ng  the 
evolution  in  time  of  Eur<^)ean  philosophy.  So  again,  in  his  view, 
the  history  of  mankind  is  a  history  of  the  necessary  development 
of  the  free  spirit  through. the  different  forms  of  political  organiza- 
tion: the  first  being  that  of  the  Oriental  numarchy,  in  which 
freedom  belongs  to  the  monarch  only;  the  second,  that  oi  the 
Graeco-Roman  republics,  in  which  a  sdect  body  of  free  dtizens 
is  sustained  on  a  basis  of  slaveiy;  while  finally  in  the  modem 
societies,  sprung  from  the  Teutonic  invasion  of  the  decaying 
Roman  empire,  freedom  is  recognized  as  the  natural  right  of 
all  members  of  the  community.  The  effect  of  the  lectures 
(posthumously  edited)  in  which  Hegel's  "  Philosophy  of  History  " 
and  "  History  of  Philosophy  "  were  expounded,  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  special  school;  indeed,  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  historical  method  in  all  departments  of  the  theory 
<rf  practice  is  not  a  little  due  to  their  influence.       (H.S.;X.) 

D.  Ethics  since  1879, — ^Ethical  ocmtroversies,  like  most  other 
speciilative  dilutes,  have,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  xpth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  aoth  century,  centred  round  Darwinian 
theories.  The  chief  characteristic  of  English  moral  phibsophy 
in  its  previous  history  has  been  its  comparative  isolation  from 
great  movements,  sometimes  contempwary  movements,  of 
philosophical  or  sdentific  thoughL  Ethics  in  England  no  less 
than  on  the  continent  of  Europe  suffered  until  the  time  of  Bacon 
from  the  excessive  domination  of  theological  dogma  and  the 
traditional  scholaatic  and  Aristotelian  phikeopby.  But  the 
moral  philosophy  of  the  x8th  century,  freed  from  scholastic 
trammels,  was  a  genuine  native  product,  arising  out  of  the 
real  problem  of  conduct  and  reaching  its  condudkws,  at  least 
ostensibly,  by  an  analysis  of,  and  an  appeal  to,  the  facts  of 
conduct  and  the  nature  of  morality.  Even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  when  the  main  Interest  of  writers  who  belonged 
to  the  Utilitarian  school  was  mainly  political,  the  influence  of 
political  theories  upon  contemporary  moral  philoec^hy  was 
upon  the  whole  an  influence  of  whidi  the  moral  philosophers 
thems^ves  were  unconsdous;  and  from  the  nature  of  things 
ooral  and  political  philosophy  have  a  tendency  to  become  one 


and  the  same  inquiry.  1131,  it  is  true,  and  Comte  both  eocoongsd 
the  idea  that  society  and  conduct  alike  were  susceptible  of 
strictly  sdentific  investigation.  But  the  attempt  not  only  to  treat 
ethics  scientifically,  but  actually  to  subordinate  the  prindplcs 
ai  conduit  to  the  princqiks  of  eritting  biological  sdraoe  er 
group  of  sdenoea  biologioal  in  character,  was  reaerved  for  post- 
Darwinian  moral  philosophers.  That  attempt  has  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  critics,  been  suoooiful,  and  periups 
what  is  most  permanent  in  the  contribution  of  modem  times  to 
ethical  theory  will  ultimatdy  be  attributed  to  philosophers 
antagonistic  to  evolutionary  ethics.  Nevertheless  the  application 
of  the  historical  method  to  inquiries  concerning  the  facts  of 
morality  and  the  mocsl  lif e— 4tself  part  of  the  great  movement 
of  thought  to  which  Darwin  gave  the  chief  impetusr— has  caused 
moral  problems  to  be  presented  in  a  novel  aspect;  wh3e  the 
fnflii^nri>  of  Darwinism  upon  studies  which  have  oooslderahle 
bearing  upon  ethics,  «.f.  anthropology  or  the  study  of  compazstiv* 
rdigiim,  has  been  incalculable. 

The  other  great  movement  ih  modem  moral  phikwophy  dot 
to  the  »w<*ti^iw»  of  German,  and  e^wdallv  Hegelian,  ideaKsm 
followed  naturally  for  the  most  part  from  the  revival  of  interest 
in  metaphysics  noticeable  in  the  latter  half  of  the  X9th  century. 

But  metaphysical  sjrstcns  of  ethics  are  no  novelty  even  in 
England,  and,  while  the  increased  interest  in  ultimate  h 


of  philosophy  has  enormously  deq>ened  and  widened  mea^ 
^predation  of  moral  problezos  and  the  issues  inv<rfved  in  cod- 
duct,  the  actual  advance  in  ethical  theory  produced  by  such 
^peculations  has  been  comparativdy  slight.  What  is  of  lasting 
importanc*  is  the  i»«ffirmation  upon  metaphysical  grounds  of 
the  ri^t  of  the  moral  consciousness  to  state  and  wkve  its  own 
difficulties,  and  the  successful  repulsion  of  the  claims  of  partiodar 
sdences  sudi  as  biology  to  indude  the  sphere  of  conduct  within 
their  scope  and  methods.  And  both  evolutionary  and  idealistic 
eUiics  agree  in  repudiatingthe  standpoint  of  narrowindividuaham, 
alike  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  self  as  social  in 
character,  and  regard  the  end  of  moral  progress  as  only  reallzabk 
in  a  perfect  society. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  the  long-continued  contro- 
versy between  hedonists  and  anti-hedonists  has  been  &ially 
settled.  But  certainly  few  modem  moral  philoa<^hers  would  be 
iound  in  the  present  day  ready  to  defend  Uie  oudities  of  hedon- 
istic psychology  as  they  appear  in  Bentham  and  MiU.  A  certnin 
common  agreement  has  been  reached  concerning  the  impocsibility 
of  regarding  pleasure  as  the  sole  motive  criterion  and  end  ol 
moral  action,  thou|^  different  opinions  still  prevail  as  to  the 
place  occupied  by  pleasure  in  the  summum  bonum^  and  the 
possibility  of  a  hedonistic  calculus. 

The  fidlure  of  "laissez-faire"  individualism  in  politics  to 
produce  that  common  prosperity  and  happiness  winch    its 
advocates  hoped  for  caused  men  to  question  the  egoistic  basis 
upon  which  its  ethical  counterpart  was  constmcted.    Similarly 
the  comparative  faflure  of  sdence  to  satisfy  men's  a^nrations 
alike  in  knowledge  and,  so  far  as  the  happiness  of  the  mas^ws 
is  concerned,  in  practice  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  pro- 
dudng  that  revtJt  against  material  pnMperity  as  the  end  of 
conduct  which  is  characteristic  of  idealist  moral  philosophy. 
To  this  rev<dt,  and  to  the  general  tendency  to  find  the  principle 
of  morality  in  an  ideal  good  present  to  the  consdousness  of  all 
persons  capable  of  acting  morally,  the  widespread  recx>giutioa 
of  reason  as  the  ultimate  court  ol  appeal  aUke  in  rell^oa  or 
politics,  and  latterly  in  economics  also,  has  no  doubt  contributed 
largely.    In  the  main  the  appeal  to  reason  has  followed  the 
traditional  course  of  such  movements  in  ethics,  and  has  rt- 
affirmed  in  the  light  of  fuUer  reflection  the  moral  principles 
implidt  in  the  ordinary  moral  consdousness.    It  is  only  in  the 
present  day  that  there  are  noticeable  signs  of  ditsatiisfactioa 
with  current  morality  itsdf,  and  a  tendency  to  subatitixta  or 
advocate  a  new  morality  based  ostensibly  upon  conrinrioas 
defTved  from  the  facts  of  sdentific  observation. 

Darwin  himself  seems  never  to  have  questioned,  in  the  sceptical 
direction  in  which  his  followers  have  applied  his  principles, 
the  absolute  character  of  moral  obligation.    What  intemted 
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bhn  ^bidty,  Ib  to  far  at  be  made  a  study  of  morality,  was 
the  developmeiit  of  mocal  conduct  in  its  preliminary  stages. 
p^f^i^     He  was  prindpaUy  concerned  to  show  that  in  morality, 

as  in  other  defMurtments  of  human  life,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  postulate  a  complete  and  abrupt  gap  between 
human  and  merely  animal  existence,  but  that  the  instincts  and 
habits  which  contribute  to  survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
among  animals  develop  into  moral  qualities  which  have  a 
similar  value  for  the  preservation  of  human  and  aodal  life. 
Regarding  the  social  tendency  as  originally  itself  an  instinct 
developed  out  of  parental  or  filial  affection,  he  seems  to  suggest 
that  natural  selection,  wUcfa  was  the  chief  cause  of  its  develop- 
ment in  the  earlier  stages,  may  very  probably  influence  the 
transition  from  purely  tribal  and  social  morality  into  morality 
in  its  later  and  more  complex  forms.  But  he  admits  that  natural 
selection  is  not  necessarily  the  only  cause,  and  he  refrains  from 
identifying  the  fully  developed  morality  of  dvilized  nations 
with  the  "social  instinct."  Moreover,  he  recognizes  that 
qualities,  e.g.  loyalty  and  sympathy,  which  may  have  been  of 
great  service  to  the  tribe  in  its  primitive  struggle  for  existence, 
may  become  a  positive  hindrance  to  physical  effideocy  (leading 
as  they  do  to  the  preservation  of  the  unfit)  at  a  later  stage. 
Neverthdess  to  check  our  sympathy  would  lead  to  the  '*deteriorar 
tion  of  the  noblest  part  of  our  nature,"  and  the  question,  which 
fo  obviously  of  vital  importance,  whether  we  should  obey  the 
dictates  of  reason,  which  would  urge  us  only  to  such  conduct 
as  is  condudve  to  natural  sdection,  or  remain  faithful  to  the 
noblest  part  of  our  nature  at  the  expense  of  reason,  he  leaves 
unsolved. 

It  was  in  Herbert  Spencer,  the  triumphant  **  bncdnator  novi 
temporis,"  that  the  advocates  of  evolutionary  ethics  found 
aif^gem     their  protagonist.    Spencer  looked  to  ideas  derived 

from  the  biological  sdenoes  to  provide  a  solution  of  all 
the  enigmas  of  morality,  as  of  most  other  departments  of  life; 
and  he  conceived  it  **  to  be  the  business  of  moral  science  to 
deduce  from  the  laws  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  existence  what 
kinds  of  action  necessarily  tend  to  produce  happiness  and 
what  kinds  to  produce  unhappiness."  It  is  dear,  therefore, 
that  any  moral  sdence  which  is  to  be  of  value  must  wait  until 
the  "laws  of  life"  and  "conditidns  of  existence"  have  been 
satisfactorily  determined,  presomably  by  biology  and  the  allied 
sciences;  and  there  are  few  more  mdancfaoly  instances  of 
faflure  in  philosophy  than  the  paudty  of  the  actual  results 
attained  by  Spencer  in  his  lifetime  in  his  application  of  the  so- 
called  laws  of  evolutioh  to  human  conduct~na  failure  recognised 
by  Spencer  himself.  His  own  contribution  to  ethics  was  vit  iatcd 
at  tht  outset  by  the  fact  that  he  never  shook  himsdf  free  from 
the  trammeb  of  the  philosophy  which  his  own  system  was 
intended  to  supersede.  He  began  by.  disclaiming  any  affinity 
to  Utilitarianism  ori  the  part  of  his  own  phikksophy.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  principle  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  a  principle  without  any  definite  meaning,  since  men 
are  nowhere  unanimous  in  their  standard  of  happiness,  but 
regard  the  conception  of  happfaiess  rather  as  a  problem  to  be 
solved  than  a  test  to  be  applied.  Universal  hiq>pincss  would 
require  omnisdence  to  legislate  for  it  and  the  "  normal "  or,  as 
tome  would  say,  "perfect "  man  to  desire  it;  ndther  of  these 
conditions  of  lu  realisation  is  |it  present  in  extotence.  Further, 
the  prindple  that  "  everybody  is  to  count  for  one,  nobody  for 
more  than  one,"  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  It  may  be  taken 
to  imply  that  the  useless  and  the  criminal  shouki  be  entitled 
to  as  much  happiness  as  the  usefiil  and  the  virtuous.  While  it 
gives  no  rule  for  private  as  distinct  from  public  conduct,  it 
provides  no  real  guidance  i^  the  legishitor.  For  neither  happi- 
ness, nor  the  concrete  means  to  happiness,  nor  finally  the  coikdi- 
tions  of  its  realization  can  be  d^Oributed;  and  in  the  end 
"  not  general  happiness  becomes  the  ethical  standard  by  which 
legisbtive  actk>n  is  to  be  guided,  but  universal  justice."  Yet 
the  implications  of  this  latter  conclusion  Spencer  never  fully 
thought  out.  He  accepted  bodily  without  farther  questioning 
the  hedonistic  psychology  by  which  the  Utilitarians  sought  to 
Justify  thdr  theory  while  he  rejeaed  the  theory  iiselL    Good. 


e.g.  defined  by  hfan  '^as  conduct  condudve  to  Mfe,"  is  also  further 
defined  as  that  which  b  "  conducive  to  a  surplus  of  pleuures 
over  pains."  Happiness,  again,  is  always  regarded  as  consisting 
in  feeling,  ultimatdy  in  pleasant  feding,  and  there  is  no  attempt 
to  apply  the  same  prindpica  of  criticism  which  he  had  successfully 
applied  to  the  Utilitarians'  "  happiness  "  to  the  conceptwn  of 
"  pleasure.'*  And,  though  he  matntsins  as  against  the  Utili- 
tarians the  existence  of  certain  fundamental  mond  ibtuitions 
which  have  come  to  be  quite  indq>endeBt  of  any  present  consdous 
experience  of  their  utility,  he  yet  holds  that  they  are  the  results 
of  accumulated  racial  experiences  gradually  organized  and 
inherited.  Finally,  side  by  side  with  a  theory  of  the  nature  of 
moral  obUgati<m  thus  fundamentally  empirical  and  a  posteriori 
in  its  outlook,  he  maintains  in  his  account  of  justice  the  existence 
of  the  idea  of  justice  as  distinct  from  a  mere  sentiment,  carrying 
with  it  an  a.  priori  belief  in  its  existepce  and  identical  in  its 
a  priori  and  intuitive  character  with  the  ultimate  criterion  of 
Utilitarianism  itsdf.  The  fact  is  that  any  dose  philosophical 
analysis  of  Spencer's  ^rstem  oi  ethics  can  only  result  in  the 
discovery  of  a  multitude  of  mt^tuaUy  conflicting  and  for  the  most 
part  logically  untenable  theories.  It  ii  frequently  impossible  to 
discover  whether  he  wishes  by  an  appeal  to  evolutionary  prin* 
dples  to  reinfwce  the  sanctions  and  emfduudze  the  absolute 
character  of  the  traditional  morality  wUch  in  the  main  he 
accepts  without  question  from  the  current  opinions  about  con- 
duct ol  his  age,  or  whether  he  wishes  to. discredit  and  diq>rove 
the  validity  of  that  moraUty  in  order  to  substitute  by  the  aid 
of  the  biok)gical  sciences  a  new  ethical  code.  The  argument, 
for  instance,  that  intuitive  and  a  priori  beliefs  gain  their  absolute 
character  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  rrault  of  continued 
transmission  and  accumulation  of  past  nervous  modifications 
in  the  history  of  the  race  would,  if  taken  aerioudy,  lead  us  to  the 
belief  that  ultimate  ethical  sanctions  are  to  be  sought,  not  by  an 
appeal  to  the  moral  consciousness,  but  by  the  investigation  of 
brain  tissue  and  the' relation  of  man's  bodify  organism  to  its 
environment.  Yet  such  a  view  would  be  totally  at  variance 
with  much  that  Spencer  says  (especially  in  his  treatment  of 
justice)  concerning  the  trustworthiness  and  inevitable  character 
of  men's  constant  a|^>eal  to  the  intuitions  of  their  moral  conscious- 
ness. Moreover,  the  very  fact  itself  of  the  possibility  of  inheritiDg 
acquired  moral  characteristics  is  still  hotly-  debated  by  those 
biologists  with  whom  should  rest  the  ultimate  v<»dict.  Again, 
the  argument  that  "  conduct  is  good  or  bad  according  as  its 
total  effects  are  pleasurable  or  painful,"  and  that  ulUmatdy 
"  pleasure-giving  acts  are  life-sustaining  acts,"  seems  to  involve 
Spencer  in  a  miiltitude  of  unverified  assiunptions  and  con<^ 
tradictory  theories.  In  the  first  place  it  is  never  dear  whether 
Spencer  regards  the  fact  that  a  particular  course  of  conduct  is 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  pleasure  as  a  test  of  its  life-preserving 
and  life-sustaining  character,  or  whether  he  wishes  us  to  use  as 
our  criterion  of  what  b  pleasant  in  conduct  the  fact  that  the 
conduct  in  question  seems  condudve  to  the  continued  existence 
of  man's  organic  life.  He  a[^)arently  passes  from  one  criterion  to 
the  other  as  best  suits  the  purpose  of  the  moment^  He  does 
not  prove  the  coincidence  of  life-sustaining  and  pleasant  activities. 
He  assumes  throughout  that  the  pleasant  is  the  opposite  of  whMt 
is  painful,  and  seems  unaware  of  the  difficiilty  of  determining 
by  means  of  terms  so  highly  abstract  the  specific  character  ol 
moral  action.  We  find  in  his  theoi^  no  satisfactory  attempt 
to  discriminate  between  the  pleasure  aimed  at  by  the  altruist 
and  the  immediate  pleasure  of  egoistic  action.  Similarly  he 
disregards  the  distinction  between,  pleasant  feeling  as  an  im- 
mediate motive  of  conduct  and  the' idea  of  the  attainment  of 
f  ut  ure  pleasure  whether  by  the  race  or  by  the  individual.  Spencer 
is  involved  in  effect  in  most  of  the  confusions  and  contradictions 
of  hedonistic  psychology. 

Nor  is  his  attempt  to  construct  a  scientific  criterion  put  of  datA 
derived  from  the  biological  sciences  productive  of  satisfactory 
results.  He  is  hampered  by  a  distinction  between  "  absolute  " 
and  "  relative "  ethics  definitely  formulated  in  the  last  two 
chapters  of  Tkt  Data  oj  EOncs.  Absolute  ethics  would  deal  with 
such  laws  as  would  re^date  the  condua  of  ideal  naan  in  an  ideal 
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society,  f ^  a  society  where  conduct  hu  reached  the  itage  of 
complete  adjosUnent  to  the  oeeda  of  social  life.  Relative  ethics, 
on  the  other  band,  is  coooerned  only  with  such  conduct  as  is 
advantageous  for  that  sodety  which  has  not  yet  readied  the 
end  of  complete  adaptation  to  its  environment,  ij.  which  is  at 
present  hnperfiect.  It  is  hantty  necessary  ta  say  that  Spencer 
does  not  tell  us  how  to  bring  the  two  ethkal  systefns  into  corre- 
lation. And  the  actual  critem  of  conduct  derived  from  biological 
considerations  are  almost  ludioously  inadequate.  Conduct,  e^. , 
is  said  to  be  more  moral  in  proportion  as  it  exhibits  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  or  society  to  beoome  more 
*'  definite,"  "  coherent "  and  ^'  heterogeneous."  Or,  again,  we 
should  recognize  as  a  test  of  the  "  authoritative  "  chacaaer  of 
moral  ideas  or  feelings  the  fact  that  th^  are  complex  and  re- 
presentathre,  referring  to  a  remote  rather  than  to  a  proximate 
good,  remembering  the  while  that  "  the  sense  of  duty  is  transi- 
tory, and  will  diminish  as  fast  as  moralisation  increases."  In 
fact,  no  acceptable  adentific  criterion  emerges,  and  the  outcome 
of  Spencer's  attempt  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  hfe  and  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  is  either  a  restateoKnt  of  the  dictates  of 
the  moral  consdousness  in  vagne  and  cumbrous  quasi^sdentific 
phraseology,  or  the  substitution  of  the  meaningless  test  of 
"  survivability  "  as  a  standard  of  perfecdon  for  the  usual  and 
fntelligible  sundards  of  "  good  "  and  "  right." 

A  similar  criticism  might  fairiy  be  passed  upon  the  majofity 
of  philosophen  who  approadi  ethics  from  the  standpoint  of 
ev<^tion.  ^  Leslie  Stephen,  for  instance,  wishes  to 
substitute  the  a»ception  of  "  sodal  health  "  for  that 
of  univusal  happiness,  and  considers  that  the  con- 
ditions of  social  health  are  to  be  discovered  by  an  examination 
of  the  **  sodal  organism  "  or  of  "  sodal  tissue,"  the  laws  of  which 
can  be  studied  apart  from  those  kws  by  which  the  individuals 
composing  sodety  regulate  their  conduct.  "  The  sodal  evolution 
means  the  evolution  of  a  strong  sodal  tissue;  the  best  type  is  the 
type  implied  by  the  strongest  tissue."  But  on  the  important 
question  as  to  what  constitutes  the  strongest  social  tissue,  or  to 
what  extent  the  analogy  between  sodety  as  at  present  coik- 
stituted  and  organic  life  is  really  af^licable,  we  are  left  without 
certain  guidance.  The  fact  is  that  with  few  exceptions  evolution- 
ary moral  philosc^hetB  evade  the  cholco  between  alternatives 
which  is  always  presented  to  them.  They  begin,  for  the  most 
part,  wKh  a  belief  that  in  ethics  as  in  other  departments  of  human 
knowledge  "  the  more  developed  must  be  interpreted  by  the  less 
developed  "—though  frequently  in  the  sequd  complexity  or 
posteriority  of  development  is  erected  as  a  standard  by  means 
of  whi^  to  judge  the  process  of  development  itself.  They  are  not 
content^  to  write  a  kistary  of  moral  development,  applying  to  it 
the  principles  by  which  Daiwinians  seek  to  explain  the  develop- 
ment of  animal  life.  But  the  search  of  origihs  frequently  leads 
them  into  theories  of  the  nature  of  that  moral  conduct  whose 
origin  they  are  anxious  to  find  quite  at  variance  with  current  and 
accepted  beUefs  concerning  its  nature.  The  discovery  of  the 
so-oilled  evolution  of  morality  out  of  non-moral  conditions  is 
very  frequently  an  unconscious  subterfuge  by  which  the  evolu- 
tionist hides  the  fact  that  he  is  making  a  priori  judgments  upon 
the  value  of  the  moral  concepts  held  to  be  evolved.  To  accept 
such  theories  of  the  origin  of  morality  would  carry  with  it  the 
conviction  that  what  we  took  for  "  moral "  conduct  was  In  reality 
something  very  <fi(Terent,  and  has  been  so  throughout  its  history. 
The  legitimate  inference  which  should  follow  would  be  the  denial 
of  the  validity  of  those  nK>raI  hws  which  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  absolute  in  character,  and  the  substitution  for  aH 
customary  moral  terms  of  an  entirely  new  set  based  upon 
biological  considerations.  But  it  is  precbely  this,  the  only  logical 
inference,  which  most  evbhitionary  philosophers  are  unwffling 
to  draw.  They  cannot  give  up  their  beUef  in  customary  morality. 
Professor  Huxley  maintained,  for  example,  in  a  famous  .lecture 
that  *'  the  ethical  progress  of  sodety  depends  not  on  imitating 
the  cosmic  process,  still  less  in  running  away  from  it,  but  in 
combating  It  "  {Romanes  Lecture,  ad  fin.).  And  very  frequently 
arguments  are  adduced  by  evolutionists  to  prove  that  men's 
belief  in  the  absolute  chaiacter  of  moral  preo^pts  is  one  of  the 


adopted  by  aatuift  to  cao^  out  her  designs  for 
the  social  welfare  of  mankind.  Yet  the  other  alternative,  to 
which  such  reasoning  points,  they  are  rductant  to  accept 
For  the  belief  that  mond  obligation  is  absolute  in  character, 
that  it  is  alike  impossible  to  explain  its  origin  and  transcend 
ita  laws,  would  make  the  search  for  a  scientific  criterion  of 
conduct  to  be  deduced  from  the  laws  of  life  and  conditions  of 
existence  meaningless,  if  not  absurd 

Periiape  the  one  Eosopean  thinker  who  has  carried  evolution- 
ary principles  in  ethics  Vo  their  logical  condusion  is  Friedrich 
Nietzsche.    Almoet  any  qrstem  of  morality  or  im^  MMuct*. 
morality  might  find  some  jostification  in  Nietzsche's 
writings,  which  are  extraordinarily  chaotic  and  full  of  the 
wildest  exaggeratioBS.    Yet  it  has  been  a  true  instinct  which  has 
led  popular  opinioa  as  testified  to  by  current  literature  to  find  in 
Nietzsche  the  most  orthodox  e]q;>onent  of  Darwinian  ideas  in 
their  applicatton  to  ethics.    For  he  saw  deariy  that  to  be  suc- 
cessful evolotionaiy  ethics  most  involve  the  "  transvaluation  of 
all  values,"  the  ''  dcmorahzation "  of  all  ordinary  current 
morality.   He  accepted  frankly  the  glorification  of  brute  strength, 
suporior  Otttting  and  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  success  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  to  which  the  ethics  of  evolution  necessari^ 
tend.    He  prodaimed  himself,  before  everything  else,  a  physio- 
logist, and  looked  to  physiology  to  provide  the  ultimate  standard 
for  every ilnng  that  has  value;  and  though  his  own  ethical  code 
necessarily  involvts   the  disa|)pearaBce  of  sympathy,  love, 
toleration  and  all  existing  altruistic  emotions,  he  yet  in  a  sense 
finds  room  for  them  in  such  altruistic  self-sacrifice  as  preparas 
the  way  for  the  higher  man  of  the  future.    Thus,  after  a  fashion, 
he  is  able  to  reconcile  the  oonflicting  daims  of  egoism  and 
altruism  and  succeed  where  most  apostles'  of  evolution  faiL 
The  Christian  virtues,  sympathy  for  the  weak,  the  suffering,  &c., 
represent  a  necessary  atage  to  be  passed  throu^  in  the  evc^ution 
of  the  Obermenschy  i.4,  the  stage  when  the  weak  and  suffering 
combine  in  revolt  against  the  strong,    lliey  are  to  be  superseded, 
not  so  much  because  all  social  virtues  are  to  be  scorned  and  re- 
jected, as  because  in  their  effects,  i.e.  in  thdr  tendency  to  per- 
petuate and  prolong  the  existence  of  the  weak  and  those  who  aie 
least  well  equipped  and  endowed  by  nature,  they  are  anti-sodal 
in  diaractcr  aiid  inimical  to  the  survival  of  the  strongest  and 
most  vigorous  t3rpe  of  humanity.    Consequently  Nietssclie  in 
effect  maintains  the  foUowing  paradoxical  position:  he  eiqilaana 
the  existence  of  ahnrism  upon  egoistical  prindples;  he  advocates 
the  total  abolition  of  all  dtruism  by  tarrying  these  same  egoistical 
prindples  to  their  logical  conclusion;  he  ^vertheless  appeals  to 
that  moral  instinct  which  makes  men  ready  to  sacrifice  thdr  own 
narrow  personal  interests  to  the  higher  good  of  sodety — aa 
instinct  profoundly  altruistic  in  character— as  the  uhimate 
justification  of  the  ethics  he  enunciates.    Such  a  position  is  a 
reductio  ad  ahsurdmn  of  the  attempt  to  transcend  the  ultimate 
character  of  those  intuitions  and  feelings  which  prompt  men  to 
benevolence.    Thus,  though  inddentally  there  Is  mudi  to  be 
learned  fnmi  Nietzsche,  especially  from  his  criticism  of  the  cthicn 
of  pessimism,  or  from  the  strictures  he  passes  upon  the  negative 
morality  of  extrenoe  ascetidsm  or  quietism,  his  ^^em  inevitablgr 
provides  its  own  refutation.    For  no  phflosophy  which  tra^^estscs 
the  fcal  course  of  history  and  distorts  the  moral  facta  is  likciy 
to  commend  itself  to  the  sober  judgment  of  mankind  however 
brilUant  be  its  expoShion  or  ingenious  its  arguments.    Flnal^, 
the  (inceptions  of  strength,  power  and  masterfulness  by  winch 
Nietzsche  attempts  to  determine  his  own  moral  ideal,  become, 
when  examined,  as  relative  and  nnsatisfactory  as  other  ciitetie 
of  moral  action  said  to  be  deduced  from'evoiuttonary  princqslen. 
Men  desire  strength  or  power  not  as  ends  but  as  means  to  ends 
beyond  them;  Nietzsche  is  most  convlndng  when  the  £/&cr- 
mensck  is  left  undefined.    Imagined  as  ideal  nsan,  i.e.  as  mormlity 
depicts  him,  he  becomes  intelligible;  imagined  as  Nietascbe 
describes  hfm  he  reels  back  into  the  beast,  and  that  distiaction 
which  chiefly  separates  man  from  the  am'mal  world  out  of  vrhirfa 
he  has  emerged,  viz.  hts  unique  power  of  sdf-consdousnesi 
self -critidsm,  is  obliterated. 

It  was  upon  this  crucial  difficulty,  le.  the  transition  in 
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evolution  of  moraUty  from  the  stage  of  purdy  animal  and 
unconscious  action  to  specifically  human  action,—*^,  action 
T  jTQijja  dii*cted  by  seU-conadous  and  purposive  intelligence 
to  an  end  conceived  as  good, — that  the  polemic  of 
T.  H.  Green  and  his  idealistic  followers  fastened.  And  it  is 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  metaphysical  doctrines  enunciated 
chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  criticism  not  in  themselves  vitally 
necessary  to  the  theory  of  morality  propotraded  should  have  been 
regarded  as  the  main  contribution  to  ethical  thcoiy  of  idealist 
writers,  and  as  such  treated  severely  by  hostile  critics.  Green's 
principal  objection  to  evolutionary  moral  philosophy  is  contained 
in  the  argument  that  no  merely  "  natural "  explanation  of  the 
facts  of  morality  is  concdvablc.  The  knowing  consciousness, — 
i.e.  so  far  as  conduct  Is  concerned  the  moral  consdousness,— 
can  never  become  an  object  of  knowledge  in  the  sense  in  which 
natural  phenomena  are  objects  of  scientific  knowledge.  For  such 
knowledge  implies  the  existence  of  a  knowing  consdousness  as 
a  relating  and  uniting  intelligence  capable  of  distinguishing  itself 
from  the  objects  to  which  it  relates.  And  more  particularly  the 
existence  of  the  moral  consdousness  implies  "  the  transition  from 
mere  want  to  consciousness  of  wanted  object,  from  impulse  to 
satisfy  the  want  to  effort  for  the  realization  of  the  wanted 
obijecta,  implies  the  presence  of  the  want  to  a  subject  which 
distinguishes  itself  from  it."  Consequently  the  facts  of  moral 
development  Imply  with  the  emergence  of  human  consdousness 
the  appearance  of  something  qualitativdy  different  from  the 
facts  with  which  physiology  for  instance  deals,  imply  a  stratum 
as  it  were  in  devdopment  which  no  examination  of  animal 
tissues,  no  calculation  of  consequences  with  r^ard  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  species  can  ever  satisfactoply  explain.  However 
far,  back  we  go  in  the  history  of  humanity,  if  the  presence  of 
consciousness  be  admitted  at  all,  it  will  be  necessary  to  admit 
also  the  presence  to  consciousness  of  an  ideal  which  can  be 
accepted  or  rejected,  of  a  power  of  looking  before  and  after,  and 
aiming  at  a  future  which  is  not  yet  fully  realized.  But  un- 
fortunately the  temporary  exigencies  of  critidsm  made  it 
necessary  for  Green  to  emphasLw  the  metaphysic  of  the  sdf, 
i.e.  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  a  critical  examination  of  the 
pre-requisitea  of  any  ionn  of  self-consciousness  and  espedally 
of  the  knowing  consdousness,  to  such  an  extent  that  critics 
have  lost  sight  of  the  r^  dependence  of  his  metaphysic  upon  the 
direct  evidence  of  the  moral  coosdousneas.  The  philosophic 
value,  the  sincerity,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  treatment 
of  moral  facts  &nd  institutions  have  been  fuUy  recognised.  What 
has  nqt  been  adequaldy  realised  is  that  the  metaphysical  basb 
of  his  system  of  ethics — the  argoment,  for  example,  omtained 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Fndegomeua-^  unfairly  treated  if 
divorced  from  his  treatment  of  morals  as  a  whole,  and  that  it 
can  be  justly  estimated  only  if  tnterineted  as  much  as  the  con- 
dusion  as  the  starting-point  of  UMral  theory.  The  doctrine 
of  the  eternity  of  the  sdf,  for  instance,  against  which  much 
critidsm  {e.g,  Taylor,  Tkc  Problem  ^  Condnci,  chap.  iL)  has 
been  directed,  though  it  is  chiefly  expressed  in  the  language  of 
epistemdogy,  has  its  roots  nevertheless  in  the  direct  testimony 
of  moral  experience.  For  motaHty  im{^es  a  power  in  the 
individual  of  rising  above  the  interests  of  his  own  narrower  self 
and  identifying  himsdf  in  the  porsuit  of  a  universal  good  with 
the  true  interests  of  all  other  selves.  Sindlariy  the  conception 
of  the  self  as  a  moral  unity  arises  natnrafly  out  of  the  impossibility 
of  finding  the  summum  bonum  in  a  succesaon  of  transient  states 
of  consdousness  such  as  hedonism  for  example  postulates.  Good 
as  a  true  universal  can  otAy  be  reaKxed  by  a  true  self,  and  both 
imply  a  principle  of  unity  not  wholly  expressible  in  terms  of  the 
particulars  which  it  tmifies.  But  whether  the  idealistic  inter- 
pretation of  the  aature  of  tmiversal  good  be  the  true  one,  i.e. 
whether  we  are  justified  in  Identifying  that  self-consdousness 
which  is  capable  of  grasping  the  prindple  of  unity  with  the 
principle  of  unity  idiich  it  grasps  is  a  metaphysical  and  theistic 
problem  comparativdy  irrelevant  to  Green's  moral  theory. 
It  would  be  quite  possible  to  accept  his  criticisms  of  naturalism 
and  hedonism  while  rejecting  many  of  the  metaphysical  inferences 
which  be  draws.    A  somewhat  similar  answer  might  be  returned 


to  those  crkicB  who  find  Cfleea^ uae  of  the  tckm  "seU-rcaliaation '* 
or  "  sdf<^vdopment  **  as  characteristic  of  the  moral  ideal  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  quite  easy  to  exhibit  the  futility  of  such  a 
conception  if  understood  formally  for  the  practical  purposes 
oi  moral  philosophy.  If  the  phrase  be  nnderstood  to  mean  the 
realisation  of  some  capadties  of  the  self  it  does  not  appear  to 
discriminate  suffidently  between  the  good  and  bad  capacities; 
while  the  realization  under  present  conditions  of  all  the  capacities 
of  a  self  is  impossible.  And  to  aim  so  far  as  is  possible  at  all- 
round  development  would  again  ignore  the  distinction  between 
vice  and  virtue.  But  used  in  the  sense  in  which  Green  habitually 
uses  it  self-realization  implies,  as  he  puts  it,  the  fulfilment  by  the 
good  man  of  his  rational  capadty  or  the  idea  of  a  best  that  is  in 
time,  i.e.  the  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad  self  is 
never  ignored,  but  is  the  fundamental  assumption  of  his  theory. 
And  if  it  be  urged  that  the  expression  is  in  any  case  tautological, 
i.e.  that  the  good  is  defined  in  terms  of  self-realization  and  sdf- 
rcaiizalion  in  terms  of  the  good,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
rational  system  of  ethics  can  avoid  a  similar  imputation.  Green 
would  admit  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  conception  of  "  good  " 
is  indefinable,  ix.  that  It  can  only  be  recognized  in  the  particulars 
of  conduct  of  which  it  is  the*  universal  form.  Only,  therefore, 
to  those  philosophers  who  beUeve  in  the  existence  of  a  criterion 
of  morality,  i.e,  a  um'versal  test  such  as  that  of  pleasure,  happiness 
and  (he  like,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  worth  of  actions,  will 
Green's  position  seem  absurd;  since,  on  the  contrary,  such  concep- 
tions as  those  of  "  sclf-developmcnt "  or  "  self-realization  "  seem 
to  have  a  definite  and  positive  value  if  they  call  attention  to  the 
metaphysical  implications  of  morality  and  accurately  characterize 
the  moral  facts.  What  ambiguity  they  possess  arises  from  the 
ambiguity  of  morality  itself.  For  moral  progress  consists  in  the 
aaualization  of  what  is  already  potentially  in  existence.  The 
striking  merit  of  Green's  moral  philosophy  is  that  the  idealism 
which  he  advocates  is  rooted  and  grouiKled  in  moral  habits  and 
institutions:  and  the  metaphysic  in  which  it  culminates  is 
based  upon  principles  already  implicitly  recognized  by  the  moral 
Qonsciousness  of  the  ordinaiy  man.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  Green's  teaching  than  the  belief  that  constructive  meta- 
physics could,  unaided  by  the  intuitions  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness, discover  laws  for  the  regulation  of  conduct. 

But  although  Green's  loyalty  to  the  primary  facts  of  the  moral 
consdousness  prevented  him  from  constructing  a  rationalistic 
system  of  morals  based  soldy  upon  the  condusions  of  metaphysics, 
it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  revival  of  interest  in  meta- 
physics so  prominent  in  his  own  speculations  should  lead  to  a 
more  daring  critidsm  of  ethical  first  principles  in  other  writers. 
Bradley's  EUiical  Studies  had  presented  w|th  great  brilliancy 
an  idealist  theory  of  morality  not  very  far  removed  from  that 
of  Green's  PnUgpnuna,  But  the  publication  of  Appearance 
ami  ReaUiy  by  the  sanae  author  marked  a  great  advance  in 
philosophical  criticism  of  ethical  postulates,  and  a  growing 
dissatisifaction  with  current  reconciliations  between  moral  first 
prindpks  and  the  condusions  of  metaphysics.  Appearance 
and  ReaHiy  was  not  primarily  concerned  with  morals,  yet  it 
inevitably  led  to  certain  condusions  affecting  conduct,  and  it 
was  no  very  long  time  before  these  condusions  wne  elaborated 
in  detail.  Professor  A.  £.  Taylor's  Problem  of  Conduct 
(igot)  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  independent 
contributions  to  Moral  Philosc^y  published  in  recent  years. 
But  it  neverthdess  follows  in  the  main  Bradley's  l^e  of 
criticism  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  representative  of 
his  schooL  There  are  two  prindpal  podtiona  in  Professor 
Tayloi's  work^-^x)  a  refusal  to  base  ethics  upon  metaphysics, 
and  (2)  the  discorvery  of  an  irreconcilable  dualism  in  the  nature  of 
morality  which  takes  many  shapes,  but  may  be  scunmarized 
roughly  as  consisting  in  an  ultimate  opposition  betwe«i  ^oism 
and  altruism.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  Taylor  says 
(op.  cH.  p.  4)  that  his  object  is  to  show  that "  ethics  Is  as  indepen- 
dent of  metaphysical  speculation  for  its  prindples  and  methods 
as  any  of  the  so-called  '  natural  sdences ';  that  its  real  basis 
must  be  sought  not  in  philos<^>hical  theories  about  the  nature 
of  the  Absolute  or  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  UniverM^ 
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but  in  the  enpirkal  facts  ol  hunwi  lift  at  they  are  levealad  to 
us  in  onr  concrete  eveiyday  experience  of  the  irorid  and  mankind, 
and  aifted  and  aystematired  by  the  sciences  W  psychology  and 
sodology.  .  .  .  Ethics  should  be  regarded  as  a  purdy' positive' 
or  '  experimental '  and  not  as  a  '  speculative '  science."  With 
regard  to  the  second  position  one  quotation  will  suffice  {op.  cit. 
p.  183).  "  Altruism  and  egoism  are  divergent  developments 
from  the  common  p^chological  root  of  primitive  ethical  soiti- 
ment.  Both  developments  are  alike  unavoidable,  and  each  is 
ultimately  irreconciUble  with  the  other.  Neither  egoism  nor 
altruism  can  be  made  the  fole  basis  of  moral  theory  without 
mutilation  of  the  facts,  nor  can  any  higher  category  be  discovered 
by  the  aid  of  which  their  rival  claims  may  be  finally  adjusted." 

Professor  Taylor  expounds  these  two  theories  with  great 
brilliance  of  argument  and  much  ingenuity,  yet  neither  of  them 
will  perhaps  carry  complete  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  his  critics.  It  is  curious,  in  the  first  place,  to  find 
the  Independence  oi  moral  philosophy  upon  metaphysics  sup- 
ported by  metaphysical  arguments.  For  whatever  may  be  the 
real  character  of  the  interrelation  of  moral  and  metaphysical 
first  prindples  it  is  obvious  that  Taylor's  .own  dissatisfaction 
with  current  moral  principles  arises  from  an  inability  to  beh'eve 
in  their  ultimate  rationality,  i.e.  a  belief  that  they  are  untenable 
from  the  standpoint  of  ultimate  metaphysics;  and  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  book*  is  the  chapter  entitled 
**  Beyond  Good  and  Bad,"  in  which  the  hi^est  and  final  form 
of  thie  ethical  consciousness  of  mankind  is  subjected  to  searching 
criticism.  But  further,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  psychology  (upon  which  Taylor  would  base  morality)  itself 
involves  metaphysical  assumptions;  its  podtlon  in  fact  cannot 
be  stated  except  as  a  metaphysical  position,  whether  that  of 
subjective  idealism  or  any  other.  And  the  need  which  most 
philosophers  have  felt  for  some  philosophical  foundation  for 
morality  arises,  not  from  any  desire  to  subordinate  moral  insight 
to  speculative  theory,  but  because  the  moral  facts  themselves 
are  inexplicable  except  in  the  light  of  first  principles  which 
metaphysics  alone  can  critidse. 

Taylor  himself  attempts  to  find  the  roots  of  ethics  in  the  moral 
sentiments  of  mankind,  the  moral  sentiments  being  primarily 
feelings  or  emotions,  though  they  imply  and  result  in  judgments 
of  approval  and  dis^>proval  upon  conduct.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  succeeds  in  deariy  diatfnguiriiing  ethical 
feeUngs  from  ethical  judgments,  and  if  they  are  to  be  treated  as 
lynonymous  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  condusion  that  the 
Unplications  of  moral  "  judgment "  must  involve  a  rderence 
to  roetapbysios. 

Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  part  of  Taylor's  quarrel 
with  current  mora|  ideals  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
commend  themselves  to  the  moral  judgment,  i^.  from  the 
standpoint  of  real  goodness  they  are  unsatisfactory,  bdng 
tainted  with  evil.  Henoe  it  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  what 
is  in  effect  a  belief  in  the  validity  of  the  judgments  of  the  moral 
consdousness  with  a  belief  that  the  real  source  and  justification 
of  that  consciousness  are  to  be  found  in  the  very  sentiments 
and  vague  mass  of  floating  feelings  upon  which  it  pronounces. 
Srq>ticism  seems  to  be  the  only  possible  result  of  such  a  position. 
Taylor's  polemic  against  metaphysical  systems  of  ethics  is  based 
throughout  upon  an  alleged  discrepancy  and  separation  between 
the  facts  of  moral  "  experience,"  the  judgments  of  the  moral 
consdousness,  and  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  these  which 
the  philosophers  whom  he  attacks  would  by  no  means  accept. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  distinction  between  morality  as  a  form 
of  consdousness  and  reflection  upon  that  morality.  But  such 
a  distinction  neither  corresponds  to,  nor  testifies  to,  the  existence 
of  a  distinction  between  morality  as  "  experience  "  and  morality 
as  "  theory  "  or  "  idea." 

Tayk>r  is  more  persuasive  when  he  is  devdoping  his  second 
mi^i'Vthfrig — that  of  the  alleged  existence  of  an  ultimate  dualism 
in  the  nature  of  morality.  His  accounts  of  the  genesis  of  the 
conceptions  of  obligati<»  and  responsibility  as  of  most  of  the 
ultimate  conceptions  with  which  moral  philosophy  deals  will  be 
accepted  or  rejected  to  the  extent  to  which  the  main  contention 


concerning  the  psychological  basb  of  etUcs  commends  itself  to 
the  reader.  But  in  his  oqxMition  of  the  fundamental  contradio- 
lion  involved  in  momlily  elaborated  with  much  care  and  illustra- 
tive argument  he  appeals  (or  the  most  part  to  facts  familiar  to 
the  unphilosofducal  moral  consciousness.  He  begins  by  finding 
an  ultipute  opposition  between  the  instincts  of  self-assertion 
and  instincts  which  secure  the  production  and  protection  of  the 
coming  generation  even  in  the  infra-ethjcal  world  with  which 
biology  deals.  He  traces  this  opposition  into  the  forms  in  which 
it  appears  in  the  social  life  of  mankind  (as,  eg.,  in  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  confficting  claims  of  individual  self-devdopment 
and  self<uliure  and  sodal  service),  and  finds  *'  a  hidden  root 
of  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  beneath  all  morality  "  (p.  243), 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  possible  to  pursue  any  one  type  of  ideal 
without  some  departure  from  singleness  of  purpose.  And  he 
finds  all  the  conceptions  by  which  men  have  hoped  to  recondle 
admitted  antagonisms  and  diveigendes  between  oooral  ideals 
claiming  to  be  ultimate  and  authoritative  alike  unsatisfactory 
(p.  385).  Progress  is  iUusory;  there  is  no  satisfactory  goal  to 
which  moral  devdopment  inevitably  tends;  religion  in  which 
some  take  refuge  when  distressed  by  the  inexplicable  contradic- 
tions of  moral  condua  itself  "  contains  and  rests  upon  an  element 
of  make  bdieve  "  (p.  489). 

With  Taylor's  presenution  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
morality  is  expected  to  grapple  probably  few  would  be  found 
seriously  to  disagree,  though  they  might  consider  it  unduly 
pessimistic  But  when  he  turns  what  is  in  effect  a  statement 
of  certain  forms  of  moral  difficulty  into  an  attack  upon  the 
logical  and  coherent  character  of  morality  itself,  he  is  not  so 
likdy  to  command  assent.  For  the  difficulty  all  men  meet  with 
in  rndizing  goodness,  or  in  bdng  moral,  is  not  in  itsdf  evidence 
of  an  inherent  contradiction  in  the  nature  of  goodness  as  sudu 
And  what  perfaa^  would  first  strike  an  unprejudiced  critic  in 
Ta^r's  examples  of  conflicting  ideals  or  antagonistic  yet 
ultimate  moral  judgments  would  be  the  perception  that  they 
are  not  necessarily  moral  ideas  or  judgments  at  all,  and  hence 
necessarily  not  ultimate. 

The  claims  of  self-culture  and  of  sodal  service  may  when 
considered  in  the  abstract  or  in  some  hypothetical  case  a|^>ear 
antagonistic  and  irrec<mdlable.  But  when  they  present  them- 
selves  to  the  individual  moral  consdousness  it  may  be  safdy 
asserted  (i)  that  there  can  be  only  one  moral  choice  possible, 
t.«.  that  their  (^position  (where  they  are  opposed)  invdves  no 
conffict  of  duties;  and  (2)  that  whichever  ideal  is  in  the  «kI 
preferred,  opportunities  will  nevertheless  be  provided  within  its 
realisation  fw  the  concurrent  rcaliation  oi  activiUea  and 
capadties  ordhmrMy  associated  with  the  ideal  alleged  to  be 
contradictory.  For  ^ist  as  there  is  no  sdf -realisation  which 
does  not  involve  self-sacrifice,  so  then  is  no  room  for  that 
species  of  egoism  within  the  confines  of  morality  which  is  ia- 
compatible  with  sodal  service. 

It  will  be  dear  from  the  foregoing  account  of  Taylor's  work 
that  the  tendency  of  his  thought,  as  of  that  of  Bradley,  is  by  no 
means  directed  to  the  confirmation  ot  re-establishment  of  those 
prindples  of  condua  recognised  by  the  ordinary  moral  con- 
sdousness. Psychology  ot  metiyMiysics  tend  in  their  systems  to 
usurp  the  place  of  authority  formerly  assigned  to  ethics  proper. 

It  would  be  true  on  the  whole  to  assert  that  evdutioaaxy 
systems  of  ethics  such  as  those  of  Herbert  Spencer,  Sir 
Stq>hen  or  Professor  S.  Alexander  (Moral  Ordv  and 
Progress,  1899),  together  with  the  metaphysical 
theories  of  morals  of  which  T.  H.  Green  and  ^radley  and  Tnylor 
are  the  chief  representatives,  have  dominated  the  field  of  ethical 
speculation  since  1870.  Nevertheless  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  such  a  work  as  Martineau's  Types  of  EUncal  Theory 
to  dispel  the  notion  that  the  type  of  moral  philo6<^y  noost 
characteristically  English,  i.e.  consisting  in  the  patient  annlysia 
of  the  form  and  nature  of  the  moral  consdousness  itself,  has  given 
way  or  is  likely  to  ^ve  way  to  more  ambitious  and  constructive 
efforts.  Martineau's  chief  endeavour  was,  as  he  himself  says. 
to  interpret,  to  vindicate,  and  to  systematize  the  moral  senti- 
ments, and  if  the  actual  exhibition  of  what  is  involved,  e.g.»  in 
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moral  choice  b  (he  vtatBoillon  ot  moralliy  Martlnrau  nay  he 
(Bid  10  have  bwn  successlnL  It  u  with  hi<  imerprtiation  and 
ayitcmatiulionoftbc  moral  sentimcnu  that  nuHi  ol  Mutinnu'i 
critics  have  found  fault.  It  Is  liDpossiblc.  e.g.,  to  accept  his 
ordered  hierarchy  of  "qiriogs  of  action"  without  perceiving 
that  the  real  principle  upon  which  they  can  be  vranged  in 
order  at  all  must  depend  upOD  consideialions  of  citcum^tancis 
and  consequences,  of  sLalions  and  duties,  wiih  which  a  atrici 
iutuiiionalism  such  as  that  of  Martineau  would  have  m  dealing.' 
Simibiiy  Lhe  notion  al  Conscience  as  a  special  faculty  giving  its 

maintained  in  the  face  of  modem  psychological  analysis  and 
isuntrucloIhenaluTcof  mora]  judgment  itself^  AndMarttneau 
b  curiously  unsympathetic  to  the  universal  and  social  aspect 
of  molality  with  which  evolutionary  and  idealist  moral  philo- 
sophers ate  so  largely  occupied.  NeverlheleM  there  have  been 
few  moral  philosophen  who  have,  apart  from  the  idiosyncrasiej 
of  their  special  prepossouoDS,  set  forth  with  clearer  iniight  or 
niih  greater  nobility  of  language  the  essoatial  nature  of  the  moral 

Equal  In  importance  to  Martineau's  worfc  is  Pmfcsior  Sidg. 
wick's  Millads  ej  Ethics,  which  appcaredin  1874.  The  two  works 
g,^^    are  alike  in  loftiness  ol  outlook  and  in  the  fact  thai 

of  the  moral  consciousness  to  the  eiclusion  ol  alien  branches  of 
inquiry.  In  most  other  respects  they  dlRcr.  Martineau  is 
much  more  in  sympathy  with  idealism  than  Sidgwick,  whose 

alandpoiat  of  the  Utilitaiiaa  position.  And  Sidgwick  has  been 
far  tnore  successful  than  any  other  moral  philosopher  with  the 
eiceptioa  ol  T.  H.  Green  and  Bradley  in  founding  a  school  of 
thought.  Many  ot  his  most  acute  critics  would  be  (he  lint  to 
admit  how  much  they  on  to  his  leaching.  Chief  among  the 
more  i«cent  of  these  is  G.  E.  Moore,  *hose  book  Prindpia  Eihica 
is  an  important  original  contribution  to  ethical  thought.  And 
although  Dr  Hastinp  Rashdall  (rite  r^riry  o/  Good  and  Evil, 
Oilord,  1007)  is  not  in  agreement  with  Sidgwick '5  own  pailitular 
type  of  hedonistic  thwiy  in  his  own  philosophical  position,  he 
occupies  a  point  of  view  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Sidgwick's 
main  attitude  of  Rational  Utilitarianism.  Rashdall's  two 
vidumes  eihibit  alA  a  vrelcomc  return  on  the  part  of  English 
thought  to  the  proper  business  of  the  moral  phikeophcr — the 
eiamination  ol  the  nature  of  moral  conduct.  Other  works,  such 
ai  Prolcssor  L.  T.  Hobhouse's  Ucrali  in  Etolulin  or  Professor 

E.  J\.  Westermarck-s  On'fix  and  Dnehpmnl  oj  lit  Moral  liiai, 
testify  to  a  continued  interest  in  the  hiitoty  of  morality  and  in 
the  anthropological  inquiries  with  which  moral  philosophy  is 

Much  that  Is  of  importance  for  moral  phihisophy  has  recently 
been  written  upon  problems  that  more  property  belong  to  lhe 
philosophy  of  religion  and  the  theory  of  knowledge.  J.  F. 
MTaggart's  Sludia  in  Hfgdian  Ctsmolaty.  and  bis  bter  work, 
Some  Degmai  of  Rditien,  contain  interesting  coniribuliona  to 

deieiRiinism.  A  notable  Instance  of  this  tendency  is  seen  in  the 
devekipmenti  of  the  theory  of  ptagmatisni  {i.v.).  Jor  which 

F.  C  S.  Schiller  has  proposed  tbe  general  term  "  hununism." 
Such  aspects  as  concern  ethics  include,  for  eiample,  the  limited 
Imtetermlnism  involved  in  the  theory,  the  attitude  of  the  religious 
consdoutncss  expressed  by  William  James  {Will  lo  Bdiac  and 
PraimaHim),  and  the  pragmatic  conception  ol  the  good. 
And  the  widespread  interest  in  sodal  problecns  has  produced 
a  revival  of  jpecuklion  concerning  questions  partly  political 
and  parly  ethical  in  cbaiacter,  e.j;.  tbe  nature  of  justice.  Finally 
it  has  become  apparent  that  many  problems  hitherto  left  foi 

if  not  ID  tbe  moral  pbiloso^er,  and  it  may  be  ^nfidenily  ex- 
pected that  with  the  increased  comj^eiity  of  sodal  life  and  the 
diBappearance  of  many  sanctions  of  mortdity  hitherto  regarded 
IS  inviolable,  the  future  will  bring  a  renewed  and  practical 
I  Cf.  A.  Seth  Pringle-ratliaon,  Tlu  PkUoitpKical  Sadiab.  Uai 
Hotui'i  FltihKpky,  p.  1)1. 
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i&odcni  Abyfisloia),  which,  from  the  context  would  appeac  to 

denote  a  tribe  located  in  S.  Arabia,  whose 'name  was  rendered 
by  the  Greek  geographers  as  Abaseni  and  Ahissa. 

The  inhabitants  of  Eihiopia,  partly  perhaps  owing  to  their 
honourable  mention  in  the  Homeric  poems,  attracted  the  atten^ 
tion  of  many  Greek  researchers,  froni  Democritus  onwards. 
Herodotus  divides  them  into  two  main  groups,  a  straight-haired 
race  and  a  woolly-haired  race,  dwclUng  respectively  to  the  East 
and  West,  and  this  distinction  is  confirmed  by  the  Egyptian 
monuments.    From  his  time  onwards  various  names  of  tribes  are 
enumerated,  and  to  some  extent  geographically  located,  most  of 
these  appellations  being  Greek  words,  applied  to  the  tribes  by 
strangers  in  virtue  of  what  seemed  to  be  their  leading  character- 
istics, e.g.  "  Long-Uved,"  "  Fish-eaters,"  "  Troglodytes,"   &c. 
The  bulk  of  our  information  is  derived  from  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, whence  it  appears  that,  originally  occupied  by  independent 
tribes,  who  were  raided  (first  by  Senefcru  or  Snefru,  first  king  of 
the  IVth  or  last  of  the  UIrd  Dynasty)  and  gradually  subjected 
by  Egyptian  kings  (the  steps  in  this  process  are  traced  by  E.  W. 
Budge,  The  Egyptian Sudan^  1907,  L  505  sqq.),  under  the  XVnith 
Dynasty  it  became  an  Egyptian  province,  adnxim'stcred  by  a 
viceroy  (at  first  the  Egyptian  king's  son),  called  prince  of  Kesh, 
and  paying  tributes  in  negroes,  oxen,  gold,  ivory,  rare  beads, 
bides   and    household    utensils.    The   inhabitants   frequently 
rebelled  and  were  as  often  subdued;  records  of  these  repeated 
conquests  were  set  up  by  the  Egyptian  kings  in  the  shape  of 
steles  and  temples;  of  the  latter  the  temple  of  Amenhotep 
(Aroenophis)  III.  at  Soleb  or  Sulb  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
magnificent.    Eihiopia  became  independent  towards  the  nth 
century  B.C.,  when  the  XXIst  Dynasty  was  reigning  in  Egypt. 
A  state  was  founded,  having  for  its  capital  Napata  (mod.  Mcravn) 
at  the  foot  of  Jcbcl  Barkai,  "  ihe  sacred  mountain,"  which  in 
time  became  formidable,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century 
conquered  Egypt;  an  Egyptian  campaign  is  recorded  in  the 
famous  stele  of  King  Pankhi.    The  fortunes  of  the  Ethiopian 
(XXVih)  Dynasty  belong  to  the  history  of  Egypt  iq.v.).    After 
the  Ethiopian  yoke  had  been  shaken  oflf  by  Egypt,  about  660  B.C., 
Ethiopia  continued  independent,  under  kings  of  whom  not  a  few 
arc  known  from  inscriptions.    Besides  a  number  whose  names 
have  been  discovered  in  cartouches  at  Jebel  Barkai,  the  following, 
of  whom  all  but  the  third  have  left  important  steles,  can  be 
roughly  dated:  Tandamanc,  son.of  Tirhaka  (667-650),  Aspcrta 
(630-600),  Pankharcr  (600-560),  Harsiotf  (560-525),  Nastascn 
(525-500).    From  the  evidence  of  the  stele  of  the  second  (the 
Coronation  Stele)  and  that  of  the  fifth  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  sovereignty  early  in  this  period  became  clcaive,  a  deputation 
of  the  various  orders  in  the  realm  being  (as  Diodonis  states), 
when  a  vacancy  occurred,  sent  to  Napata,  where  the  chief  god 
Amen  selected  out  of  the  members  <^  the  royal  family  the  person 
who  was  to  succeed,,  and  who  became  ofhcially  the  god's  son; 
and  it  seems  certain  that  the  priestly  caste  was  more  influential 
in  Eihiopia  than  in  Egypt  both  before  and  after  this  period. 
Another  stele  (called  the  Stele  of  Excommunication)  records 
the  expulsion  of  a  priestly  family  guilty  of  murder  (H.  Schilfer, 
A7w,  vi.  287) :  the  name  of  the  sovereign  who  expelled  them  has 
been  obliterated.    The  stele  of  Harsidtf  contains  the  record  of 
nine  expeditions,  in  the  course  of  which  the  king  subdued  various 
tribes  south  of  Meroi!  and  buflt  a  number  of  temples.  The  stele  of 
the  last  of  these  sovereigns,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  edited 
by  H.  Schafer  (Leipzig,  1901),  contains  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom  in  its  author's  time. 
Shortly  after  his  accession  he  was  threatened  with  invasion  by 
Cambyscs,  the  Persian  conqueror  of  Egypt,  but  (according  to  his 
own  account)  destroyed  the  fleet  sent  by  the  invader  up  the  Nile, 
while  (as  we  learn  from  Herodotus)  the  land-force  succumbed 
to  famine  (see  Caubyses).    It  further  appears  that  in  his  time 
and  that  of  his  immediate  predecessors  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  removed  from  Napata,  where  in  the  time  of  HarsiOtf 
the  temples  and  palaces  were  already  in  ruins,  to  MercC  at  a 
distance 


of  60  camel-hours  to  the  south-east.    But  Napata    ......      j     r,i    »    *     •    t»-c.  »  j   •      c  t«r      1    -  -j 

.•»««:«»^  :.«  :»««^^»»«..  »-  .u-  ^^m^^  .-  -.  ^^^^v^  u         .v-Ti.        "•»  "••:  ffecords  of  the  Past,  vi.;  T.S.B.A.  iv.;  SchSfcr.  l.e.,  and 
rctamcd  «ts  importance  as  the  rehprou*  metropolis;  it  was  thither    sekriftfOr  dgyptiscke  Sprache,  xxxUi.    See  abo  J.  H.  Breamed, 
tfiat  the  king  went  to  be  crowned,  and  there  too  ibc  chief  god  I  Monuroenu  of  Sudanese  Nubia,"  in  AmeruoM  JotmuU  ^ 


delivered  ius  oracles,  which  were  (it  Is  Said)  implicitly  obeyed. 
The  local  names  in  Nastasen's  inscription,  describing  his  royal 
circuit ,  are  in  many  cases  obscure.  A  dty  named  Pnups  (Hierog^ 
Pa-Ncbcs)  appears  to  have  constituted  the  most  northerly  point 
in  the  empire.  These  Ethiopian  kings  seem  to  have  made  ho 
attempt  to  reconquer  Egypt,  though  they  were  often  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Sudan.  For  the  5th  and  4th 
centuries  B.C.  the  history  of  the  country  is  a  blank.  A  fresh 
epoch  was,  however,  inaugurated  by.Ergamcnes,  a  contemporary 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  is  said  to  have*  massacred  the 
priests  at  Napata,  and  destroyed  sacerdotal  influence,  UU  then 
so  great  that  the  king  might  at  the  priests'  order  be  compelled 
to  destroy  himself;  Diodorus  attributes  this  measure  to  Erga- 
mencs'  acquaintance  with  Greek  culture,  which  he  introduced 
into  his  country.  A  temple  .was  built  by  this  king  at  Psclds 
(Dakka)  to  ^Thoth.  Probably  the  sovereignty  again  became 
hereditary.  Occasional  nouces  of  Ethiopia  occur  from  this  time 
onwards  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  though  the  special  treatises 
by  Agatharchides  and  others  are  lost.  According  to  these  the 
country  came  to  be  ruled  by  queens  named  Candace.  One  of 
them  was  involved  in  war  with  the  Romans  in  24  and  33  b.c; 
the  land  was  invaded  by  C.  Petronius,  who  took  the  fortress 
Premis  or  Ibrim,  and  sacked  the*  capital  (then  Napata);  the 
emperor  Augustus,  however,  or<j[ered  the  evacuation  of  the 
country  without  even  demanding  tribute.  The  stretch  of  land 
between  Assuan  (Syene)  and  Maharraka  (Hicra  Sycaminus)  was, 
however,  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  Roman 
cohorts  were  stationed  at  the  latter  place.  To  judge  by  the 
monuments  it  is  possible  that  there  wette  queens  who  reigned 
alone.  Pyrami4s  were  erected  for  qUeens  va  well  as  for  kings, 
and  the  position  of  the  queens  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  thdr 
consorts,  though,  so  far  as  monumental  rquescntations  go,  they 
always  yielded  precedence  to  the  latter.  Candace  appears  to 
be  found  as  the  name  of  a  queen  for  whom  a  pyramid  vas  built 
at  Mero&  A  great  builder  was  Netekamane,  who  is  represented 
with  his  queen  Amanetari  on  temples  of  Egyptian  style  at  many 
points  up  the  NUe — at  Amara  just  above  the  second  cataract, 
and  at  Napata,  as  well  as  at  MeroS,  Benaga  and  Naga  in  the 
distant  Isle  of  MeroC.  He  belongs,  probably,  to  the  Ptolemaic 
age.  Later,  in  the  Roman  period,  the  type  in  sculpture  changed 
from  the  Egyptian.  The  figures  are  obese,  elpecially  the  women, 
and  have  pronounced  negro  features,  and  the  royal  person  is 
loaded  with  bulging  gold  ornaments.  Of  this  period  sdso  there 
is  a  royal  pair,  Netekamane  and  Amanetari,  imitating  the  names 
of  their  conspicuous  predecessors.  In  the  4th  century  a.d.  the 
state  of  Merois  was  ravaged  by  the  Nubas  (?)  and  the  Abyssinians, 
and  in  the.  6th  century  its  place  was  taken  by  the  Christian  state 
of  Nubia  (see  Dongola). 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  the  Etliiopians  apypear 
to  have  derived  their  reUgionand  civilization  from  the  Egyptians. 
The  royal  inscriptions  are  written  in  the  hieroglyphic  character 
and  the  Egyptian  language,  which,  however,  in  the  opinion  ol 
experts,  steadily  deteriorate  after  the  separation  of  Ethiopia 
from  Egypt.  About  the  time  of  Ergamcnes,  or  (according  to 
some  authorities)  before,  a  vernacular  came  to  be  employed  in 
inscriptions,  written  in  a  special  alphabet  of  2$  signs  in  parallel 
hieroglyphic  and  cursive  forms.  The  cursive  is  to  be  read  from 
right  to  left,  the  hieroglyphic,  contrary  to  the  Egyptian  method, 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  figures  face.  The  Egyptian  equiva- 
lents of  six  characters  have  been  made  out  by  the  aid  of  bilingual 
cartouches.  Words  are  divided  from  each  other  by  pairs  of  dots, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  forms  and  values  of  the  signs  are  largely 
based  on  £g3rptian  writing;  but  as  yet  decipherment  has  not 
been  attained,  nor  can  it  yet  be  stated  to  what  group  the 
hmguage  should  be  assigned  (F.  LI.  Griffith  in  D.  R.  Maclver's 
Areikot  Oxford,  1909,  and  later  researches). 

NoHces  in  Greek  authors  are  collected  by  P.  Panlitschke,  />■» 
gecgrapkiscke  Efjorschung  des  afrikanischen   Contiuents   (Vienna, 
1880);  the  inacrifHions  were  edited  and  interpreted  by  G.  M» 
Revue  arcJUol.  xxii.,  xxV. ;  Melanges  d!Assynohgi^  et  d'Bgyptt 

~       ■     '  he  Past,  \i.;T\S.B.A.W.;ScMfcr.U..  and 
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Laniuatti  (October  1908).  and  the  Work  of  E.  W.  Btidgt  dted  abuv^. 
A  debcription  of  the  chie(  ruins  and  the  results  o(  Dr  D.  R.  Maclver's 
researches  in  northern  Nubia,  begun  io  l^T,  will  be  found  under 
Su  DAN :    A  nglo-  Egyptian. 

The  Axumite  Kingdom.— About  the  ist  century  of  the  Christian 
era  a  new  kingdom  grew  up  at  Axum  {qJi.)t  of  which  a  king 
Zoscales  is  mentioned  in  the  Paribus  Maris  Erythrati,  Frag- 
ments of  the  history  of  this  kingdom,  of  which  there  is  no 
authentic  chronicle,  have  been  made  out  chiefly  by  the  aid  ci 
inscriptions,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list:--(i)  Greek  in- 
scription of  Adulis,  copied  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  in  545, 
the  beginning,  with  the  king's  name,  lost.  (2)  Sabaean  inscrip- 
tion of  £la  Amida  in  two  halves,  discovered  by  J.  Theodore  Bent 
at  Axum  in  1893,  and  completed  by  E.  Littmann  in  1906.  (3) 
Ethiopic  inscription  probably  of  the  same  king,  imperfect 
(Littmann).  (4)  Trilingual  inscription  of  Aeizanes,  the  Greek 
version  discovered  by  Henry  Salt  in  i3<>5,  the  Sabaean  by  Bent, 
and  the  Ethiopic  (Geez)  by  Littmann.  (5)  Ethiopic  inscription 
of  Aeizanes  (so  Littmann),  son  of  Ela  Amida,  discovered  by 
Eduard  Rdppell  in  1833.  (6)  Ethiopic  inscriptions  of  Hetana- 
Dan'el,  son  of  Dabra  Efrem.  These  are  all  long  inscriptions 
giving  dctaib  of  wars,  &c  The  sixth  is  later  than  the  rest, 
which  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
the  kingdom,  the  4th  and  sth  centuries  aj>.  The  fourth  is  pagan, 
the  fifth  Christian,  Aeizanes  having  in  the  interval  embraced 
Christianity.  It  was  to  this  king  that  the  emperor  Constantlus 
addressed  a  letter  in  356  aj>. 

Aeizanes  and  his  successors  style  themsdves  kings  of  the 
Azumites,  Homerites  (Himyar),  Raidan,  the  Ethiopians 
(HabaSat),  the  Sabaeans,  Silee,  Tiamo,  the  Bugaites  (Be^)  and 
kasu.  This  style  implies  considerable  conquests  in  South 
Arabia,  which,  however,  must  have  been  lost  to  the  Axumites 
by  A.D.  3  78.  They  claim  to  rule  the  Kasu  or  Meroitic  Ethiopians; 
and  the  fifth  inscription  records  an  expedition  along  the  Atbara 
and  the  Nile  to  punish  the  Nuba  and  Kasu,  and  a  fragment  of  a 
Greek  inscription  from  MeroC  was  recognired  by  Sayce  as 
commemorating  a  king  of  Axum.  Except  for  these  inscriptions 
Axumite  history  is  a  blank  until  in  the  6th  century  we  find 
the  Axumite  king  sending  an  expedition  to  wreck  the  Jewish 
state  then  existing  in  S.  Arabia,  and  reducing  that  country 
to  a  state  of  vassalage:  the  king  is  styled  in  Ethiopian 
chronicles  Caleb  (Kaleb),  in  Greek  and  Arabic  doctiments 
EI-Esbaha.  In  the  7th  century  a  successor  to  this  king, 
named  Abraha  or  Abraham,  gave  refuge  to  the  persecute 
followers  of  Mahomet  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  (see  Akabia: 
History,  ad  init.).  A  few  more  names  of  kings  occur  on  coins, 
which  were  struck  in  Greek  characters  till  about  A.D.  700,  after 
which  time  that  language  seems  definitely  to  have  been  displaced 
in  favour  of  Ethiopic  or  Geez:  the  condition  of  the  script  and 
the  coins  renders  them  all  difficult  to  identify  with  the  names 
preserved  in  the  native  lists,  which  are  too  fanciful  and  mutually 
contradictory  to  furnish  of  themselves  even  a  vestige  of  history. 
For  the  period  between  the  rise  of  Islam  and  the  beginning  of 
the  modem  history  of  Abyssinia  there  are  a  few  notices  in  Arabic 
writers;  so  we  have  a  notice  of  a  war  between  Ethiopia  and 
Nubia  about  687  (C.  C.  Rossini  in  Giom.  Soc.  A  Hot.  Ital.  x.  141), 
and  of  a  letter  to  George  king  of  Nubia  from  the  king  of  Abyssinia 
some  time  between  978  and  1003,  when  a  Jewish  queen  Judith  was 
expressing  the  Christian  population  (I.  Guidi,  ^nd.  iii.  176,  7). 

The  Abyssim'an  chronicles,  it  may  be  noted,  attribute  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  to  Meneiek  (or  Ibn  el-Hakim),  son  of 
Solomon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba.  The  Axtmiite  or  Mendck 
dynasty  was  driven  from  northern  Abyssinia  by  Judith,  but  soon 
after  another  Christian  dynasty,  that  of  the  Zagu6s,  obtained 
power.  In  1268  the  reigning  prince  abdicated  in  favour  of 
YekQnG  Amilk,  king  of  Sboa,  a  descendant  of  the  monarch  over- 
thrown by  Judith  (see  Abtssinu). 

See  A.  Dillman,  Die  Anfdngt  des  axumiliscioH  Rtidus  (Berlin, 
1879);  R  Drouin,  Rtvue  archiol.  xliv.  (1882):  T.  Mommsen, 
Ceickickte  der  rbmischen  Provinsen,  chap,  xiil.;  W.  Dfttenberger, 
Orientis  Craeci  InscripHones  sdectae,  Noa.  199,  200;  Littmann  u. 
Kroncker.  Vorheruki  der  deiUschem  Aknm'&tpedilion  (Beriki,  1906). 
and  Littnun's  subsequent  researches. 


Ethiopic  LiTEBATtntE 


The  employment  of  the  Gees  or  Ethiopic  language  for  literaiy 
purposes  appears  to  have  begun  no  long  time  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Abyssinia,  and  its  pagan  period  is 
represented  by  two  Axumite  inscriptions  (pubh'shed  by  D.  H. 
Mailer  in  J.  T.  Bent's  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethiopians,  1893),  and 
an  inscription  at  Matara  (published  by  C.  C  Rossini,  RendiconU 
Auad.  Linc'ei,  1896).  As  a  literary  language  it  survived  its 
use  as  a  vernacular,  but  it  is  unknown  at  what  time  it  ceased  to 
be  the  latter.  In  Sir  W.  ComwaUls  Harris's  Highlands  oj 
Aethiopia  (1844)  there  is  a  list  of  rather  more  than  100  works 
extant  in  Ethiopic;  subsequent  research  has  chiefly  brought  to 
light  fresh  copies  of  the  same  works,  but  it  has  contributed  some 
fresh  titles.  A  conspectus  of  all  the  MSS.  known  to  exist  in 
Europe  (over  1200  in  number)  was  publisbed  by  C.  C.  Rossini 
in  1899  {RendiconU  Accad.  Lincei,  ser.  v.  vol.  viii.);  of  these 
the  largest  C(^lection  is  that  in  the  British  Museum,  but  others 
of  various  sizes  are  to  be  found  in  the  chief  libraries  of  Europe. 
R.  E.  Littmann  (in  the  Zeilschrift  fiir  Assyriologie,  xv.andxvi.) 
describes  two  collections  at  Jerusalem,  one  of  which  contains 
283  MSS.;  and  Rossini  {Rendiconti,  1904)  a  collection  of  35  MSS. 
belonging  to  the  Catholic  mission  at  Cheren.  Other  collections 
exist  in  Abyssinia,  and  many  MSS.  are  in  private  hands.  In 
1893  besides  portions  of  the  Bible  some  40  Ethiopic  books  had 
been  printed  in  Europe  (enimierated  in  L.  Goldschmidt's  Biblio- 
theca  AeUdopica),  but  many  more  have  since  been  published. 

Geez  literature  is  ordinarily  divided  into  two  periods,  of 
which  the  first  dates  from  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  the  5th  century,  and  ends  somewhere  in  the  7th;  the 
second  from  the  re-establishment  of  the  Salomonic  dynasty  in 
X268,  contuiuing  to  the  present  time.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
translations,  made  in  the  first  period  from  Greek,  in  the  second 
from  Arabib.  It  has  no  authors  <A  the  first  or  even  of  the  second 
rank.  Its  character  as  a  sacred  and  literary  language  is  due  to 
its  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  in  the  ordinary  enumeration 
is  made  to  contain  81  books,  46  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  35 
of  the  New.  These  figures  are  most  probably  obtained  by  adding 
to  the  ordinary  canom'cal  books  Maccabees,  Tobii,  Judith, 
Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch,  Jubilees,  Enoch,  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah,  Ezra  J  V.,  Shepherd  cf  Htrmas,  the  Synodos  (Canons  of 
the  AposUes),  the  Booh  of  Adam,  and  Joseph  Ben  Gorion.  For 
the  distinction  between  canonical  and  apocryphal  appears  to  be 
unknown  to  the  Ethiopic  Church,  whose  chief  service  to  Biblical 
literature  consists  in  its  preservation  of  various  apocryphal 
works  which  other  parts  of  Christendom  have  lost  or  possess 
only  in  an  imperfect  form  (see  Enoch;  Jubilees,  Book  of,  &c). 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  Maccabees  of  the  Ethiopic  Bible 
is  an  entirely  different  work  from  the  books  of  that  name  included 
in  the  Septuagint,  of  which,  however,  the  Abyssinians  have  a 
recent  version  made  from  the  Vulgate;  specimens  of  their 
own  Maccabees  have  been  published  by  J.  Horovitz  in  the 
Zeilschrift  fUr  AssyriologU,  voL  xx.  The  MSS.  of  the  BibUcal 
books  vary  very  much,  and  none  of  them  can  claim  any  great 
antiquity;  the  oldest  extant  MS.  of  the  four  Books  of  Kings 
appears  to  be  one  in  the  Museo  Borgiano,  presented  by  King 
Amda  Sion  (1314)  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Jerusalem  (described 
by  N.  Roupp,  ibid.  xvi.  296-342).  Hence  P.  de  Lagarde  supposed 
the  Ethiopic  version  to  have  been  made  from  the  Arabic,  which 
indeed  is  in  accordance  with  a  native  tradition.  This  opinion 
is  held  by  few;  C.  F.  A.  Dillman  distinguished  in  the  case  of 
the  Old  Testament  three  classes  of  MSS.,  a  versio  antiqua,  made 
from  the  Septuagint  (probably  in  the  Hesychtan  text),  a  class 
revised  from  Greek  MSS.,  and  a  class  revised  from  the  Hebrew 
(probably  through  the  medium  <^  an  Arabic  version).  An 
examination  of  ten  chapters  of  St  Matthew  by  L.  Hackspili 
{ibid.  vol.  xi.)  led  to  the  result  that  the  Ethiopk  version  of  the 
Gospels  was  made  about  ajd.  500,  from  a  Syro-occidental  text, 
and  that  this  original  translation  is  represented  by  Cod.  Paris. 
Aeth.  32;  whereas  most  MSS.  and  all  printed  editions  contain  a 
text  influenced  by  the  Alexandrian  Vulgate,  and  show  trao^ 
of  Arabic.    Rossini  {ibid.  x.  232)  has  made  it  probable  that  th* 
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Abba  Salfima,  whom  the  native  tradition  identifies  with  Fru- 
ibentiua,  evangelist  of  Abyssinia,  to  whom  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  taaihed,  was  in  reality  a  Metropolitan  of  the  early 
14U1  century,  who  revised  the  corrupt  text  then  current.  Of 
the  andent  translation  the  latest  book  is  said  to  be  Ecclesiasiicus, 
translated  in  the  year  678.  The  New  Testament  has  been 
published  repeatedly  (first  in  Rome,  1548^1549;  some  letters 
about  its  publication  were  edited  by  I.  Guidi  in  the  Ardnvio  delta 
Soc  Rom*  di  Sloria  PtUria,  18S6).  and  C.  F.  A.  Dilbnann  edited 
a,^Ucal  text  of  most  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha, 
but  did  not  live  to  complete  it;  portions  have  been  edited  by 
J.  Barhmann  and  others. 

Other  translations  thought  to  belong  to  the  fijst  period  are 
the  Sher'ata  MakhbSr^  ascribed  to  S.  Pachomius;  the  KerUoSt 
a  collection  of  homih'es  and  tracts,  beginning  with  Cyrfl  of 
Alexandria  D$  recta  fide;  and  the  Physiologus,  a  fanciful  worii 
on  Natural  History  (edited  by  F.  Hommel,  Leipzig,  1877). 

Of  the  works  bdonging  to  the  second  period  much  the  nu)st 
important  are  those  which  deal  with  Abyssinian  history  A 
court  official,  called  sahdji  te'aSzitut  (secretary),  having  under 
him  a  staff  of  scribes,  was  employed  to  draw  up  the  public  annals 
year  by  year,  and  on  these  official  compositions  the  Abyssinian 
histories  are  based.  The  earliest  part  of  the  Axum  chronicle 
preserved  is  that  recording  the  wars  of  A°ida  Sion  (1314-1344) 
against  the  Moslems;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  even 
this  exists  in  its  original  form,  as  some  scholars  think;  according 
to  its  editor  (J.  Pemichon  in  the  Joum.  AsiaL  for  1889)  it  is 
preserved  in  a  recension  of  the  time  of  Ring  Zar'a  Ya*kQb.  Under 
KSJog  Lebna  Dengel  (1508-1540)  the  annals  of  his  four  pre- 
dec^sors,  Zar'a  Ya'kab,  Baeda  Maryam,  Eskender  and  Na'od 
(1434-1508)  were  drawn  up;  those  of  the  first  two  were  published 
by  J.  Pemichon  (Paris,  1893):  in  the  Joum.  A  Hat.  for  1894 
the  same  scholar  published  a  further  fragment  of  the  history 
of  Baeda  Maryam,  written  by  the  tutor  to  the  king's  children, 
and  the  history  of  Eskender,  Amda  Sion  II.  and  Na'od  as  com- 
piled in  Lebna  Dengel's  time.  The  history  of  Lebna  Dengel  was 
published  by  the  same  scholar  {Joum.  Semit.  i.  274)  and  Rossini 
{Rendkontif  1894,  v.  p.  617);  that  of  his  successor  Claudius 
(154&-1559)  by  CTonzelinann  (Paris,  1895);  that  of  his  successor 
Minas  (1559-1563)  by  F»  M.  E.  Pereira  (Lisbon,  1.888);  those 
of  the  three  following  kings,  Sharsa  Dengel,  Z&  Dengel,  and 
Ya'kQb,  by  Rossini  (Rendiconti,  1893).  The  history  of  the  next 
king  Sysenius  (1606-1632)  by  Abba  Meherka  Dengel  and  Tekla 
Shelase  was  edited  by  Pereira  (Lisbon,  1893);  the  chronicles 
of  Joaimes  I.,  lyasu  I.  and  Bakaffa  (1682-1730)  by  I.  Guidi, 
with  a  French  translation  (Paris,  1903-1905),  all  are  con- 
temporary, and  the  names  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  last  two 
kings  are  recorded.  Besides  these  we  have  the  partly  fabulous 
chronicle  of  LaUbela  (of  uncertain  date,  but  before  the  Salo- 
mom'an  dynastv  was  restored),  edited  by  Pemichon  (Paris, 
1892);  and  a  brief  chronicle  of  Abysdnia,  drawn  up  in  the  reign 
of  lyasu  II.  (17 29-1 753),  embodying  materials  abridged,  but 
often  unaltered,  was  published  by  R.  Basset,  in  the  Joum. 
Asiat.  for  1883  (cf.  Rossini  m  the  RendkorUi,  1893-1894,  p.  668), 
and  has  since  formed  the  basis  for  Abvssinian  history.  Many 
compilations  of  the  sort  exist  in  MS.  in  libraries,  and  great  praise 
is  bestowed  on  the  one  which  E  Rilppell,  when  travelUng  in 
Abyssinia,  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  for  his  use.  It  is  now  in  the 
collect  Ion  of  his  MSS.  at  Frankfurt.  Ethiopic  scholars  speak  of  a 
special  '*  historical  style  "  idjich  comes  from  the  mixture  of  the 
styles  of  different  periods,  and  the  admixture  of  Amharic  phrases 
and  idioms.  The  historian  of  the  wars  of  Amda  Sion  Is  credited 
with  some  literary  merit;  most  of  the  chroniclers  have  little. 

The  remaining  literature  of  the  second  period  is  thought  to 
begin  somewhat  earlier  than  these  chronicles.  To  the  time  of 
Ring  YdcOnO  Amlik  (1268-1283)  the  historical  romance  called 
Ktiva  Nagastt  (Glory  of  Rings)  is  assigned  by  its  editor,  C. 
Bezold  (Favarian  Academy,  iqo^);  other  scholars  gave  it  a 
souMwhat  later  date.  Its  purpose  is  to  g^rify  the  SaJomonlan 
dynasty,  whence,  in  spite  of  a  colophon  which  dedares  it  to  be 
a  translation,  it  was  regarded  as  an  original  woik;  since,  how- 
ever, it  shows  rodent  signs  of  having  been  trandated  from  Arabic,, 


Beaold  supposes  that  its  author,  Ishflk,  was  aa  inunigrant  whose 
native  language  was  Arabic,  in  which  therefore  he  would  natur- 
ally write  the  first  draft  of  his  book.    To  the  time  of  Yagbea  Sion 
{ob.  1294)  belongs  the  Vision  of  the  Prophet  Hahakkuk  in  Kartasd, 
as  also  the  works  of  Abba  Salimft,  r^arded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Etliiopic  renaissance,  one  of  whose  sermons  is  preserved  in  a 
Chercn  MS.    With  hb  name  are  connected  the  Acts  of  the  Passion, 
the  Servke  for  the  Dead  and  the  translation  of  Philexius,  le. 
Philoxenus.    Ring  2Uu:*a  Ya'kQb  composed  or  had  composed  tot 
him  as  many  as  seven  books;  the  most  important  of  these  is  tlw 
Book  of  Light  (Mashafa  Berhftn),  paraphrasied  as  Kirchenordmmg, 
by  Dillmann,  who  gave  an  analysis  of  its  contents  (Ober  die 
Regierung  des  KSnigs  Zar'a  Ya*kob,  Beri.  Acad.,  1884).    He  also 
organized  the  compilation  of  the  Miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
one  of  the  most  pq[>ular  of  Ethiopic  books;  a  magnificent  edition 
was  printed  1^  E.  W.  Budge  in  the  Meux  collection  (London, 
1900).    In  the  same  reign  the  Arabic  chronicle  of  al-MakIn  was 
translated  into  Geez.    Under  Lebna  Dengd  (ob.  1540),  besides 
the  above-mentioned  collection  of  chronicles,  we  hear  of  the 
translation  from  the  Arabic  of  the  history  and  n»art3rrdom  of 
St  George,  the  Commentary  of  J.  Chrysostom  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  ascetic  works  of  J.  Saba  called  AragS^ 
manfasOwi.    Under  Claudius  (i  540-1 559)  Maba  Sion  is  said  to 
have  translated  from  the  Arabic  The  Paiih  of  the  Fathers,  a  vast 
compilation,  including  the  Didascalia  Apostciorum  (edited  by 
Piatt,  London,  1834),  and  the  Creed  of  Jacob  Baradaeus  (pub- 
lished by  Coniill,  ZDMG.  xxx.  417-466),  and  to  the  same  rdgn 
belong  the  Book  of  Exkeme  Unction  {Mashafa  KandU),  and  tbe 
religious  romance  Barlaam  et  Joasaph  ziso  paraphrased  from 
the  Arabic  (partly  edited  by  A.  Zotenberg  in  Notices  et  Extraits, 
vol.  xxviii.).    The  Confession  of  Faith  of  Ring  Claudius  has  bees 
repeatedly  printed.    The  reign  of  Sharsa  Dengel  {ob.  1595)  was 
marked  by  many  literary  monuments,  such  as  the  religious  and 
controversial  compilation  called  Masmura  CbrestoSt  and  the 
translation,  by  a  certain  Salik,  of  the  religious  encyclopaedia 
(Mashafa  Hii&)  of  the  monk  Nikon;  an  Arab  merchant  from 
Yemen,  who  took  on  conversion  the  name  AnbSkdm  (Habakkuk), 
translated  a  number  of  books  from  the  Arabic.    Under  Ya*kub 
{ob,  1605)  the  valuable  chronicle  of  John  of  Niklou  was  translated 
from  Arabic  (edited  by  A.  Zotenberg  with  Fre&ch  translation  in 
Notices  et  extrails,  voL  xxiv.).    Under  John,  about  1687,  the 
Spiritual  Medicine  of  Michael,  bishop  of  Adtrib  and  Malig,  was 
translated.    The  literature  that  is  not  accurately  dated  consists 
largely  of  liturgies,  prayers  and  hynms;  Ethiopic  poetry  is 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  represented  by  the  last  of  these,  the  naost 
popular  work  of  the  kind  being  an  ode  in  praise  of  the  Viipn, 
called  Weddase  Maryam  (edited  by  R.  Fries,  Leipzig,  x89a). 
Various  hymn-books  bear  the  names  Degua,  Zemmare  aod 
Mawas'et  (Antiphones);  then?  is  also  a  biblical  history  in  verse 
called  Mashafa  Madbal  or  Mestira  ZamSn.    Homilies  also  exist 
in  large  numbers,  both  original  and  translated,  sometimes  after 
the  Arabic  fashion  in  rhymed  prose.    Hagiology  is  naturally 
an  important  department  in  Ethiopic  literature.    In  the  great 
collection  called  Syncxar  (translated  originally  from  Arabic, 
but  with  large  additions)  for  each  day  of  the  year  there  is  the 
history  of  one  or  more  saints;  an  attempt  has  been  made  by 
H.  Dilnsing  (1900)  to  derive  some  actual  history  from  it      Many 
texts  containing  lives  of  individual  saints  have  been  Issued 
Such  are  those  of  Maba  Sion  and  Gabra  Chrestos,  edited  by  Budge 
in  the  Meux  collection  (London,  1899);  the  Acts  of  S.  Mercurius, 
of  which  a  fragment  was  edited  by  Rossini  (Rome,  1904);  tbe 
um'que  MS.  of  the  ocgina],  one  of  the  most  extensive  works  in  the 
Geez  language,  was  burned  by  thieves  who  set  fire  to  tbe  editor's 
house.    The  same  scholar  began  a  series  of  Vitae  Sanctormm 
antiquiorum,  while  Monumenta  Aethiopiae  hagiologica  and  Vttae 
Sanctorum  indigenarum  have  been  edited  by  B.  Turaiev  (Leipzig 
and  St  Petersburg,  1 902,  and  Rome,  1905) .    Other  lives  have  been 
edited  by  Pereira,  Guidi,  &c.    Similar  in  historical  value  to  these 
works  is  the  History  of  the  Exploits  of  Alexander,  of  which  varkras 
recensions  have  been  edited  by  Budge  (London,  r89s).     Sec 
further  Alexandbk  the  Gkeat,  section  on  the  legends,  adjhu 
Of  Law  the  most  impoxiuit  monudnent  is  Ihe  Paika  Wm^g^ 
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(JadgmH  of  Uiff),  o(  ■hkk  >n  oftcUl  idition 
L  Coidl  (Rmm,  ttMl,  mrteh  u  luliu  inuklioat 
prab«bl]r  rnidc  la  the  eul]'  iMh  Cinliiry  of  the  Anbk  todc  ot 
Ibn  'AmI,  •!  th*  nth  txalary,  wbow  work.  bdn(  mcanl  {or 
ChiBtltBi  Ihfiac  BDltt  HmIcb  rak.  n*  nM  illotMliR  lullibk 
tat  u  iwkpandiM  ChriMiu  hlncdon;  ytl  ihc  bwI  lor  lucb 
s  cmle  mule  it  pcfxiUr  and  luthorilstivi  in  Abyuinia.  Tbc 
IniislUiit  <«  DM  qidl*  tqutl  to  hb  luV,  ind  tbc  Bril.  Mm. 
MS.  Boo  eiUI)it*  u  sttcapt  IocihtmI  it  from  iht  oiifiiul. 

ScioKx  cu  KindjF  b*  Hid  to  *ii»  in  Gmi  nicraluic,  unlcu  a 
mnlical  [naiiie.  al  iriiich  tht  Britiah  MuMum  QOtKiMt  a  (c^y, 
COBB  tiKhi  iW  had.  Philoaopby  it  mainly  npmcnied  by 
njFiIkal  cotnBOtariH  on  Scripture,  luch  aa  the  Beik  «/  lit 
UjUmyf  litatm  ami  Earlh.  by  Ba-Hailu  Michael,  probably  of 
the  ijUi  ccDtviy.  tdiied  by  Periuchon  and  Guidi  (Patia,  i^oj). 
TWn  k,  howtvtt,  a  tfintlaiion  of  ibe  Pook  of  the  Wiic  Fhilo- 
lOf^iKa,  nadc  by  MichMl,  xm  ol  Abba  Michael,  coiuuiinf  of 
varioni  aphorhm;  ifccinieiu  have  been  tdiitd  by  Dillmann  in 
hiiChrtnMUIhy.  and  J.CornjIKLeipaig,  tSjO).  There  is  also 
<lnai)«tion  olStimdmlluSUtnl,  edittil  by  Bachmann  (Beilin, 
lUt).  Fat  mon  inlcrealint  Ihan  ihtM  it  the  ireatite  ol  Zar'a 
Ya'kBb  of  Anm.  conpoieil  in  the  year  iMo  (edited  by  liil- 
mann,  idm),  whkh  canlalni  an  endeavour  to  evolve  rule*  ol 
life  accordini  to  lulure.  The  author  tevien  the  <od«  oT 
MoMi,  IhcCnpel  and  the  Koran,  anddetidn  that  allcontiavtne 
(he  obvjou*  iBtcnlioiii  of  the  Creator.  He  aba  jivct  lome 
detail!  of  kit  own  life  and  hit  occupation  ot  icribe.  A  Icsi 
Otifiiial  ireaiiie  by  Walda  Hay-at  accompaniea  it.  Epislolo- 
(rqihy  ii  reprcwnied  by  the  diplomatic  corrapoadcnce  cd  lome 
of  the  kln|>  olth  iHe  Portuguese  and  Epiniih  courts;  ume 
documeniiollhitwrt  have  been  edited  byC.  Beccaii,  Dxumunti 
iiudili  fo  la  twia  f  Eiiifia  (Borne.  1903);  lexicography,  by 
the  vocabulary  called  SaKOiar.  The  lint  Elhiopic  book  pHnled 
WIS  the  Pialtei  (Rome.  1513).  by  John  Poiken  of  Colotne,  the 
fint  European  whotludied  the  Unguage. 

Set  C  C.  RoHtni.  "  Moir  pei  la  uoAa  let  in 

Kniumli  diUa  R.  Aicai.io  liniti  (IS«):  F  Xa 

ElUffiia  (Itejli  BiHet,  Eluiii  inr  riiMnn  i); 

Ca»l(i|Ha  aj  varioui  librariei.  etoeeiilly  Briii  1). 

Patu  (Zolcnberi).  Oalord  and  BerUn  (Dlliiui  U- 

•chnldi).    Plai«illuuratin(Eihic(>icealaca|  ad 

in  Wrifht't  Calalncae;  an  aeeoani  al  the  jIB  pie 

MSS.  ia  tlvtn  by  Byilfe  In  Ma  fj^  >/  JWala  I  at, 

ol  inKripiiMi  ia  the  diurch  ol  £<  Sulana  di  by 

CalUaa  ui  Ibe  Atdiitit  iiUa  Sac  Rtm.  A  Suti 

SninilMT  and  BTHHOORAPHY  dram  the  Ct.  Wm,  rra, 

and  teroi,  Kiince,  or  -y/ii^Br,  lo  irrrtt),  Kie»<e>  which  In  their 
■artoweit  senw  deal  respectively  with  man  u  a  racial  unit 
(■uMliH^,  ij.  hii  dtvclopncni  thnufh  Ihc  family  and  tribal 
at a^a  into  national  life,  and  with  the  diitributionover  the  earth 
of  the  nceiand  nil  ioH  thai  formed.  Though  the  etymology  of 
Ihc  wordi  pemiiti  in  theory  ol  thb  Une  of  divhion  between 
ethnology  and  ethnography,  in  practice  Ibey  foiRi  an  indivisible 
■lady  of  man'a  progren  from  Ibe  polBt  at  whkh  anthrc^iokcy 
(f.)  leave*  him. 

Ethnology  ii  Ihui  the  general  name  for  invettigalioni  of  the 
widest  character,  including  lubjects  which  in  thit  encyclopaedia 
are  dealt  with  in  detail  under  lepaniebeadtogs.  inch  at  AacuAC- 
OlOCV,  Alt  (ami  allied  articles),  C<wheice,  CEOcatPHi  (and 
the  heading!  for  couMriei  and  tribes),  F*¥tiY,  N)1¥e,  EtkiC3, 
Law,  MvTHOLOCV,  FolkLobe  (and  allied  artkles).  PmwitOQV 
(and  allied  anidei),  AcaiCui.iUBa,  AacHiTEcniiit,  REiiciaN, 
Soaoiocv,  Ac.  lie.     It  covert  generally  the  whole  hislofy  of 


patted  through  Ibe  stages  o 
and  cattle  teading.  (t)  igrici 
kis  food,  hit  weapona,  100I1 


(a)h. 


of  n' 
Id  fiihing.  (()  thee 
iry.  Itinvcttipti 
Its,  hit  hooting,  h 


nt  day  the  progress  ol  research 


tubjecl,  and  the  word  "  ethnology  "  h  used 
vifue  meaning  for  any  ethnologictl  study;  each  country  or 
naflon  hat  thut  in  own  separate  ethnology.  It  becomes  more 
convenieni,  therefore,  lo  deal  with  the  ethnology  as  a  special 
subject  in  each  case.  '*  Ethnography."  in  to  far  at  it  has  a 
dijiioclivt  province,  it  then  convenienQy  restiicled  lo  the 
scientific  mapping  out  of  diSerent  racial  regions,  naliDni  and 
Iribel;  and  it  ii  only  necctsaiy  here  to  lefei  the  reader  to  the 
separate  articles  on  continents,  &c,,  wheie  this  it  done.  Tlie 
only  lundamentai  problem  which  need  bete  be  referred  to  if 
that  of  the  whole  question  of  the  division  of  mankind  into 
separate  racet  at  all,which  is  consequential  on  the  earlier  probleni 
(dealt  with  In  the  article  ANiHEOroLOcy)  as  to  man't  origin  and 

]  existed  on  the  earth  in  remote  geological 

BS,  was  this  pleistocene  man  q>eci£<ally 

;  there  thai  he  represent  ed.In  his  different 

■    le  species      ' 


one?'    Wbal  evidence 


of  spades?    The  evidence  it  of  three  kind 
(i)  pbyMological,  (j)  cultural  and  paychical. 

I.  Dr  Robert  Miuuo,  ID  his  address  to  the  Anth 
section  ol  the  British  AstociitioD  in  tiqi,  said: 
oiseoui  lemaint  of  man  which  have  hitherto  been  ci^ 
examined  point  to  the  fad  that,  during  the  larger  pot 
quartoDaiy  period,  if  not,  indeed,  from  Its  very  comn 
he  had  alrMdy  acquired  hit  faUBUD  cbaiactcrisl 
"  cbaracierittk*  "  it  here  Bieant  those  anatomical  t 
dittinguith  man  Irocn  other  animals,  not  the  physical 
the  variout  racet.  Do,  then,  these  aoalsmlcal  cha 
of  pleistocene  nun  abow  such  differences  among  then 
between  then  and  the  types  of  man  existing  lo^y  a 
the  atsumplion  that  there  has  ever  been  more  than  1 

u  "  ol  pleislocene  it 


eq>ecia 


The  undoubted  "  asicoua  rem 
lew.  Burial  waa  not  practised,  a 
the  moat  part  those  whkh  have  by  men 
in  cava  or  rock.(heIten.  Of  these  the  uiree  cniei  nnas, 
in  order  of  probable  age,  arc  the  Trinll  (Java)  brain.up,  the  lowest 
human  ikiiU  yet  deaciSbed,  characterized  by  deprated  cranial 
arch,  with  a  cephalic  index  of  70;  the  Neasdcrtlial  (Germany) 
skull,  remarkable  for  it*  Sat  relreatiag  curve  whh  an  index 
ol  7J-76,  and  the  two  nearly  perfect  skelelons  found  at  Spy 
(Belgium),  the  ikuDt  of  which  exhibit  enormous  brow  tidget 
with  cranial  indices  of  ;o  and  75..  AH  these  tkuUt,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  other  wetl-autbcnlicaled  human  temiini  such 
as  those  found  at  La  Naulette  (Belgium),  Shipka  (BatUn 
Peninsula),  Olmu  (Italy),  Ptedmert  (Bohemia)  and  in  Argentina 
and  Braiil,  make  it  poasibleloteconstnict  anatomically  the  vary- 
ing types  of  plciuocene  man,  and  to  establish  the  iacl  that  in 
essential  features  the  same  primitive  type  has  persisted  through 
all  time.  The  skctelon  bones  show  differences  to  slight  at  to 
admit  of  pathological  or  other  eiphiaatian.    What  Professor 


Chan  animal  belongs, 
lainly  concluded  that 

rom  a  ^ngte  bone  li 


whkh  we  might  with  a 
belonged."  Suchdiiletei 
modiftcalions  towards  the 


■s  the  bones  exhibit  ar 
■capable  of  tupponinf 


lypes,and 


ong.hea, 

rrally,  round-beaded,  and  it  has  been  urged 
ks  is  entirely  synchronous  with  the  neoKlhk 
ig  headed  palaeoltihic  species  of  mankind 
ICC  Id  the  round-headed  neolithk  tpei^es. 
cd  Involves  the  jihyiiological  as  weD  at, 
c  analomkal  proofs  of  man's  ipeclGc  unit/. 


e^o 


ETHf^OLOGV  AND  ETHNOOftAFHy 


2.  Alt  physblogbti  agree  that  species  cannot  breed  with 
species.  Darwid  himself  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle. 
If  then  the  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  types  represented  separate 
species,  they  would  be  found  to  remain  distinct  through  all  time. 
This  Is  not  the  case.  There  is  evidence  that  extreme  doUcho- 
cephaly  continued  into  neolithic  times,  and  was  only  slowly 
modiiied  into  brachycephaly.  In  the  fieoUthic  caves  oi  Italy, 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  the  barrows  of  Great  Britain,  skulls  of 
all  types  are  found.  The  hter  cave-dwellers  and  early  dolmen 
builders  of  Europe  were  at  first  long-headed,  then  of  medium 
type,  and  Snally  in  some  places  exclusively  round-headed.  In 
England  the  round-heads  appear  to  be  synchronous  with  the 
metal  age,  as  shown  by  the  contents  of  the  barrows,  and,  as  on 
the  continental  mainland,  the  two  types  gradually  blended. 
Permanent  fertility  between  them  in  prebistoric  Europe  is  thus 
proved.  And  this  is  the  arse  throughout  the  habitable  globe. 
An  examination  of  the  osseous  remains  of  American  man  supports 
the  view  that  the  human  species  has  not  varied  since  quaternary 
times.  The  palaeolithic  type  is  to  be  found  among  modem 
European  populations.  Certain  skulls  from  South  Australia 
seem  cast  in  almost  the  same  mould  as  the  Neanderthal.  Afler 
thousands  of  years  nearly  pure  descendants  of  quaternary  man 
are  found  among  living  races.  And  man's  mutual  fertility  in 
prehistoric  is  repeated  throughout  historic  times:  strict  racial 
purity  is  almost  unknown.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  species  man 
is  proved  by  the  test  of  fertility. 

J.  The  works  of  early  man  everywhere  present  the  most 
startling  resemblance.    The  palaeolithic  implements  all  over  the 
globe  are  all  of  one  pattern.    *'  The  implements  in  d&taot  lands," 
writes  Sir  J.  Evans, "  are  so  Identical  in  form  and  character  with 
the  British  specimens  that  they  might  have  been  manufactured  by 
the  same  hands.  ...    On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  many  hundreds 
of  feet  above  its  present  level,  implements  of  the  European  types 
have  been  discovered;  while  in  Somaliland,  in  an  ancient  river- 
valley  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea,  Sir  H.W.  Seton-Karr 
has  collected  a  large  number  of  implements  formed  of  flint  and 
quart zite,  which,  judging  from  their  form  and  character,  might 
have  been  dug  out  of  the  drift-deposits  of  the  Somme  and  the 
Seine,  the  Thames  or  the  ancient  Solent."    This  identity  in  the 
earliest  arts  is  repeated  in  the  later  stages  of  man'ii  culture; 
his  arts  and  crafts,  his  manners  and  customs,  exhibit  a  similarity 
s«  close  as  to  compel  the  presumption  that  all  the  races  are  but 
divisions  of  one  family.    But  perhaps  the  greatest  psychical 
proof  of  man's  specific  unity  is  his  common  possession  of  language. 
Theodore  Waitz  writes:  "Inasmuch  as  the  possession  of  a  language 
of  regular  grammatical  structure  forms  a  fixed  barrier  between 
man  and  brute,  it  establishes  at  the  same  time  a  near  relationship 
between  all  people  in  psychical  respects.  ...    In  the  presence 
of  this  common  feature  of  the  human  mind,  all  other  differences 
lose  their  import  "  (Anlkropology,  p.  273).    As  Dr  J.  C.  Prichard 
urged,  *'  the  same  inward  and  mental  nature  is  to  be  recognized 
in  all  races  of  men.    When  we  compare  this  fact  with  the  observa- 
tions, fully  established,  as  to  the  spedfic  instincts  and  separate 
psychical  endowments  of  all  the  distinct  tribes  of  sentient  beings 
in  the  Universe  we  are  entitled  to  draw  confidently  the  conclusion 
that  all  human  races  are  of  one  species  and  one  family."    It 
has  been  argued  that  stock  languages  imply  stock  races,  but 
this  assumption  is  untenable.    There  are  some  fifty  irreducible 
stock  languages  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  yet,  taking 
into  consideration  the  physical  and  moral  homogeneity  of  the 
American  Indian  races,  he  would  be  a  reckless  theorist  who  held 
that  there  were  therefore  fifty  separate  human  species. '  If  it 
were  so,  how  have  they  descended?    There  are  no  anthropoid 
apes  in  America,  none  of  the  ape  family  higher  than  the  Cebidae, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  men.    Again,  in  Australfti 
there  is  certainly  one  stock  language,  yet  there  are  not  even 
Cebidae.    In  Caucasia,  there  are  many  distinct  forms  of  speech, 
yet  an  the  peoples  belong  to  the  Caucasic  division  of  mankind. 

Man,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  specifically  one,  and  thus  he 
must  have  had  an  original  cradle-land,  whence  the  peopling  of 
fhe  earth  was  brought  about  by  migration.  The  evidence  tends 
to  prove  that  the  world  was  peopled  by  a  generaUzed  proto- 


humao  f«rm.  Each  <fivisloii  of  ioankJiid  koold  dnv  hsvt  Ind 
Its  pleistocene  ancestors,  »m1  wouU  bave  become  dtffereniistd 
into  races  by  the  influence  of  cKmatlc  and  odier  surrouiMiings. 
As  to  the  man 's  cradle-lajid  there  have  been  many  tWoriet^  but  the 
Weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  Indc^  Malaysia. 

Of  aU  animals  man's  nnge  alone  coiaddea  with  that  of  die 
habitable  globe,  and  the  reail  difficulty  of  the  *'  crmdle-land " 
theory  lay  in  ex|^ning  how-  the  human  race  spread  to  every 
land.  This  problem  has  been  met  by  gcolo^,  wbicb  proves 
that  the  earth "k  surface  has  undeiigone  great  changes  since  nan's 
appearance,  and  Chat  continents,  Idng  since  submerged,  once 
existed,  making  a  complete  land  commvnicction  from  Indo- 
Malaysia.  The  evidence  for  the  Indo-AfricaiicontinenI  has  been 
summed  up  by  R.  D.  Oldham,*  and  proofs  no  len  cogent  ave 
available  of  the  former  existence-  of  an  Eurafrican  continent, 
while  the  extension  of  Australia  in  the  directioa  of  Mew  Guinea 
is  more  than  probable.  Thus  the  ancestor  of  nan  was  free 
to  move  in  all  directions  over  the  eastern  bemispbere.  The 
western  hemisphere  was  nM>re  than  probably  oomected  witb 
Europe  and  Asia,  in  Tertiary  times,  l^.a  ocmtiBtnt,  the  existence 
of  which  is  evidenced  by  a  submarine  bank  siretcJking  frmn 
Scotland  through  the  FaeMes  and  Iceland  to  GMenknd,  and 
on  the  other  side  by  continuous  land  at  what  is  now  the  Bebring 
Straits. 

Acclimatization  has  been  urged  ai  an  atigument  agtinsc  the 
cradle-land  theory,  but  the  peopling  of  the  globe  took  place  n 
inter-Glacfal  if  not  pre-Gladal  ages,  when  the  cUnaate  was  modii 
milder  everywhere,  and  thus  pleistocene,  man  met  no  ctfinatic 
difficulties  in  his  migrations. 

Probably  before  the  dose  of  PakeoUlhic  times  all  the  prf mary 
divisions  of  man  were  specialized  in  thdr  several  habitats  by  the 
influence  of  their  surroundings.  The  profound  effect  of  cKmate 
is  seen  in  the  rdative  culture  of  races.  Thus,  tropical  countries 
are  inhabited  by  savage  or  semi-savage  peoples,  while  the  higher 
races  are  confined  to  temperate  zones.  The  primary  divinoos 
of  mankind,  Elhiopic,  Mongolic,  Caucasic,  were  certain^ 
differentiated  in  neoUthic  times,  and  these  criteria 'had  almost 
certainly  occurred  not  consecutively  in  one  area  but  simultane- 
ously in  several  areas.  A  Negro  was  not  metamorphosed  into  a 
Mongol,  nor  the  latter  into  a  White,  but  the  several  seml-sioiiaa 
precursors  under  varying  environments  developed  into  general- 
ittd  Negro,  generalized  Mongol^  generaUzed  Caucasian 

Taking,  then,  these  three  prrttary  divisions  as  those  into 


*■  Writing  in  the  Gtotrapkieal  Jhknui^  March  igo4^  on  ** 
of  Indian  Geography^    he  says:    ''  The  pUnts  of  Indian  ai 
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_    .    ,,  ,  .  .    ridian  and  African 

coal  measures  are  without  exception  identical,  and  among  the  few 
animals  which  have  been  found  in  India  one  Is  indistinguishable 
from  an  African  species,  another  is  doaely  allied,  and  both  faunas 
ane  characterized  by  the  very  remarkable  gennt  group  of  refidl» 
compriairM;  the  Dicynodon  and  other  allied  forms  (see  Jfonatal  ai 
Ceotogy  of  India,  2t\d  ed.  p.  aOA).  These,  however,  are  not  the  only 
analogies,  for  near  the  coast  of  South  Axrica  there  are  developed  a 
series  of  beds  containing  the  plant  fosnb  hi  the  lower  part  aad 
marine  sheila  in  the  upper,  kpown  aa  the  Ui|«Bhage  scries,  which 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  small  patches  of  theRajmah4l  serias 
along  the  east  coast  of  India.  The  few  plant  lorms  found  in  t^ 
lower  beds  of  Africa  are  mostly  identical  with  or  closel]^  allied  to  the 
Rajmah&l  species,  while  of  the  "^^ery  few  marine  shells  in  the  Indian 
outcrops,  which  are  sufficiently  well  praserMsd  for  idenrification,  at 
bast  ooe  q»ecifS  .is  identical  with  an  African  form.  These  very 
close  relationships  between  the  plants  and  animals  of  India  and 
Africa  at  this  remote  period  appear  inexplicable  unless  there  wete 
direct  land  communications  between  them  over  what  is  now  the 
Indian  Ocean.  On  the* east  coast  of  India  in  the  Khasi  Hills,  and 
00  the  coast  of  Soath  Africa.  tli«  marine  fossils  of  lale  Jurassic  aad 
eariy  cretaceous  age  are  largely  identical  with,  or  very  doaely  allied 
to  each  other,  showing  that  they  must  have  been  inhabitants  of  one 
and  the  same  great  sea.  f  n  western  India  the  fossils  of  the  same  ace 
belong  to  a  fauna  which  is  found  in  the  north  of  Madagaacar,  «■ 
northern  and  oaatera  Africa,  in  western  Astarand  ranges  into  Earof* 
— a  fauna  differiag  so  radically  from  that  of  the  eastern  exposam 
that  only  a  few  specimens  of  worid-wide  range  are  found  in  both. 
Seeing  that  the  distances  between  the  separate  outcrops  containing 
representatives  of  the  two  faunas  are  much  less  than  those  sef>aratinf 
the  outcrops  from  the  nemst  ones  of  the  same  fauna,  the  only 
possible  ej^>lanation  of  the  facta  is  tlyu  there  was  a  frrntiniKWp 
stretch  of  dry  land  connecting  South  Afnca  and  India  and  separating 
two  distinct  marine  zoological  provinces.** 


EiTHVt— ITHYHJBNE 


nuy  b«  wttljrMd  u  10  )h«ir  rxid  contkiiutmi  lad  thtii  habilils 

I.  Caucuic  or  While  Man  ii  bea  divided.  foUowins  Huiky, 
inlo  (o)  Xknlbochroi  oc  "  fair  whlla  "  uid  (t)  Melinochroi  or 
"  d.tk  wtiila,"  [a)  T)n  finl-uU.  wilh  nimaU  colourlnj  aUn, 
Uue  oc  Ricy  eyei,  kaii  iram  ilnw  colour  to  cholnul.  ind  tkulb 
varying  4>  ID  pTopoflioDalc  wid  lb — ftRlhepnvaleHl  inhlbilints 
of  Noiihun  Europe  and  (be  lypt  may  be  I[E>«d  into  Nonb 
Africa  ind  eulwudu  tafAiIndiik    On"'  ' 

niin  wiLh  thai  ol  ihi)  Melanochnii  and 
»iih  Ibat  ot  the  MoBRnloids.    W  Tht 

biu.nnh  and  olivi 


n  <he  north  and  ea 
dark  whiio"  din 
I  Ihc  (ompleiion 


ind  ihe  iramt  lighler.  To  ihii  divisloD 
belong  a  large  pan  of  Iboee  da»ed  aa  Cdla,  and  of  Ibe  popiila- 
iLOru  of  ^Soulhern  Europe,  uich  aa  Spaniards,  Greeks  and  Anbt, 
exlending  aa  Jar  u  India,  wkile  endiesa  julcrmetliaie  sradefi 
between  the  Iwo  white  lypei  leslily  lo  iga  of  inumiinslins. 


aw^LJiao.,  Mao 


c  Todaa 


iloiaUoei 

isiici  aic  a  thon  squat  body,  a 


and  ih<T  B4lL>kt  of 

am  l^plaod  to  Siaoi.  Hit  pfayticaJ  chanc- 
a  ycUowish-browQ  or  cuppery 
complexion,  naii  lank,  aliais'it  and  black,  Ha(>null  noae,  biaad 
£kuU,  usually  without  promiiwol  brow-ridgs,  aad  black  oblique, 
eyes.  Of  [be  typical  Moogi^  races  the  duel  are  ibe  Cbineic. 
Tibetans,  Burmese,  Sianiesc;  ihe  Finnic  ffo^^l  of  races  occupy- 
iitg  Northern  Europe,  such  aa  Finna,  Lappa.  Samoyedea  and 
'  Oslyaks.  aod  the  Arclic  Asiatic  group  represented  by  the  Cbu kchis 
and  Kumcludalci;  the  Tuftg'"^  Cilyik&  aod  Coldt  noiili  of, 
and  the  >Iaagali  proper  wai  of,  Manchuriai  llie  pun.  Turkic 
pcopls  and  Ihc  JapancM  and  Koreans.  Lea  lypi^  but  wilh 
ihe  Klongolic  demenit  w  predominant  aa  lo  wuooi  indusioo. 
Die  Ihe  MaUy  peoplu  of  Ihe  Euti^rn  ucbipdt^o.  I-astly, 
though  diffcTrntiaied  in  tnaay  vayt  fnin  the  true  Mongol,  the 
American  races  fram  the  Cskimo  to  ihe  Fuegian  mint  be 
reckoncdin  the  Vellow  division  of  mankind. 

J-  Negroid  or  Black  Man  is  primarily  represented  by  the 
Negro  of  Africa  between  tbe  Sahara  and  the  Cape  district. 
including  Madagascat.  The  skin  vaiic*  Irom  dark  biowD  lo 
brown-black,  with  cyea  of  tbe  same  colour,  and  bair  usutlly 
black  and  alwayi  ciisp  or  woolly.  Tlic  skull  ia  nanow,  wilh 
orbital  ridges  noi  prominenl.  Ibe  jaws  protrude,  tbe  nose  is 
Cn  and  broad,  and  the  lii»  Ihick  asd  everted.    Two  importanl 

as  special  nwdilications  ol  the  typical  Negrv  to-day.  olben  aa 
actually  nearer  Ihe  true  gcoendiied  Negroid  lypc  of  neolithic 
limes.    First  arc  the  eushman  of  South  Africa,  diminutive 

Dudiman  and  Ihe  true  Negro.  Serood  are  Ihe  large  Negrito 
family,  represented  in  Africa  by  Ihedwaif  races  of  the  eqtulorial 
forests,  the  Akkas,  Balwas.  Wochuos  and  olhcn,  and  beyond 
Afiica  by  the  Anda.nian  Islanders,  Ihe  Aetaj  of  the  Philippines, 
and  probably  Ihe  Senangi  and  other  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  The  Negroid  lypr  seems  lo  have  been  the 
eailieU  pridominanl  in  the  South  Sea  islands,  but  it  is  invwaible 
linly  whether  it  ii  iluU  derived  from  the  Negrito, 
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aborigines  of  Austral! 
dbputed.  Probably  tl 
very  remote  blend  ol  < 


kic  and  Ntgto  maij.    For 
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i~— I.  C.  Priehard.  ATdlKraf  Hiilorr  (f  Won  (London. 

^inu  Ite  Pl^sUal  Hisltry  ^  iSaokmi  (j  voIl. 

"W.  Hiulty.  jWim'i  PUia  in  Naltri  (London.  i«6i). 

.-Jbt  Diilribulion  ol  Chief  Modifications  of  Mao- 

^•Uhnfclt^  InililuU  for  1S70:  Theodore  Waiu, 

■"  IvMnw  (ils9-IS7i):  A,  de  Qu«lf*fat«, 

wi  iHuiui  (Pnk,  iaeo)i  E:  &.  Tytor. 

Lord  Avebuiy.  pTdiialcrii    Tima   (iMs: 

■'  '^ne.  trans.,  '1897);   •     "    "— 


^uSikh 


leBrf^^.'HjndlH,  i*  PrfkxiUntaiu  (i^n^  iSai:  ltd  (d., 
;OTj.;?rrj%doi1,  1900):  Hulchl™n\  iiin(  Jiuia  ^  ila^ 

ETHYL  lu  chemistry,  the  name  given  to  (he  alkyl  radical 
CiHi-  The  compounds  conlaining  this  radical  are  treated 
under  other  headings;  the  hydride  ia  belitr  known  ta  eihine, 
the  alcohol,  CiHiOM,  is  the  ordinary  alcohol  of  conitnerce,  and 
Ihe  oude  (C,Hk)iO  <s  ordinary  elher. 

EIHYL  CHLORIDE,  ot  Hvihociilobic  Emu,  CHiCI.  1 
chemical  compound  picpired  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  inlo  absolute  ^cobol.  It  jsacoloutlasliquid  wiihasflkeeiish 
burning  tasle  and  an  agreeable  odour.  It  is  eilremcly  volatile, 
boiling  at  tis°  C.  (545*  F.),  and  is  Iherclore  a  gas  al  ordinary 
room  temperatures;  it  is  stored  in  glass  tubes  fitted  with  sctew- 
capped  nonles.  The  vapour  bums  with  a  sinoky  green-edged 
flame.  It  is  largely  used  in  dentistry  and  slight  surgical  opera- 
tions to  produce  local  anaesthesia  (j^.v.),  and  is  known  by  thit 
trade-name  kelcne.  More  volatile  anaesthetics  such  as  anestile 
■A  by  m 


of  ethyl  a: 


litlhyf  d 


elbyl 
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C:H„  or  H,C:CH„  the  first  repre- 
sentative ol  the  series  ot  olchne  hydrocarbons,  is  found  in  coal 
gas.  It  Is  usually  prepared  by  heating  a  miilureof  ethyl  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  add.  C.  S.  Nevlh  {Jaur.  Ckim.  Sue.,  1901.  74, 
P-  915)  oblairis  a  purer  product  by  dropf^ng  ethyl  alcohd  into 
syrupy  phosphoric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-75)  warmed  lo  100°  C.  sub. 
sequenlly  raising  the  temperature  to  no"  C.  It  cap  aha  be 
obtained  by  the  iction  ol  sodium  on  eihylidcne  chloride  (B, 
Toilets,  ^nn..  itS6,  1J7,  p.  jii);  by  the  reduction  ol  copper 
acelylije  with  ajnc  dust  and  ammonia;  by  heatiigg  ethyl 
bromide  with  an  alcdioUc  solution  ol  caustic  potash;  by  passing 
a  Inlltun  of  carbon  bisulphide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over 
red-bot  copper;  and  by  Ihe  elect  mlyss  of  a  concent  rated  solution 

{CHrCOlK),-^2H,0-CIH.-^-3CO■■^-^KOH-|-H^ 
It  is  a  colourlesl  gaa  ol  somewhat  sweetie  Uste;  il  ia  slightly 
soluble  in  wnler.  but  more  so  in  alcobo)  and  etker.  It  can  ba 
liquefied  at -I'l^C.  under  a  pressure  of  4'^  al  mas.  IliolidifiB 
at-iSi°  C.  and  melts  at-i6(i°  C,  (K.  Oluewtki);  il  t»ilt  al 
Dr-ioi°  lo->oj°  C.(K.OIaaaiBki). 
'  C.,  and  iisip«ific  gravity  ko^^Tft^ 
The  specific  gravity  of  liquid  ethylene  is  0'jS6<j°C.). 
1UIC1  wilh  a  brighi  luminous  Same,  and  iocms  a  very 
iiiiiure  with  oiygtn.  Foe  ibenmbiBlieBoletbyltiM 
see  FuHE.  Oa  strong  heating  il  decompoM*,  giving,  among 
other  producis,  carbon,  methane  and  actiyline  (M.  Benbelui, 
.Inn.,  1866.  ijf,  p.  177).  Being  an  ussaturated  hydnicaiban, 
it  is  capable  of  forming  addition  products,  r^.  it  combines  with 
hydmgen  in  the  presence  ol  platinum  black,  la  form  clfaanl, 
C,H,.  wilh  sulphur  IrioiidF  to  form  carbyl  sulpfaalc,  C,H.(50i>« 
wilh  hydrobromic  and  bydnodic  acids  at  iao°  C.  to  form  AhyL 
btnmide,  CH.Br,  and  ethyl  iodide,  CiHJ.  wilb  tulphuric  acid 

aH6o-i70°" " 

hypochloroi 


-los"  C.  (L.F.C 

(air-i). 
Ethyleni 
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diloridn  aft  kaowa;  04,  ferric  chloride  In  tW  pceseaoe  of  ether 
M  ISO*"  C.  gives  CAFeCl3-2UiO  (J. Kachtler,  Ber^  1869,  2, 
p.  510),  while  platinum  bichloride  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
add  solution  absorbs  ethylene,  f onning  the  compound  CfHi*  PiCls 
(K.  Birnbaum,  Ann.,  1868, 145,  p.  69). 

tnmraB.  CHARLES  QUILUUMB  (1778-1845),  French 
dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  near  Saint  Dizier, 
Haute  Mame,  on  the  5th  of  January  1778.  He  held  various 
municipal  offices  under  the  Revolution  and  came  In  1796  to 
Paris,  where  he  produced  his  first  opera,  Le  Rtte,  in  1799,  in 
cottabontfon  with  Antoine  Fr6d6ric  Gresnick.  Although 
£tienne  continued  to  write  for  the  Paris  theatres  for  twenty 
years  from  that' date,  he  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  author 
of  one  comedy,  which  exdted  considerable  controversy.  Les 
Diux  Cendres  was  represented  at  the  Thf&tre  Francis  on  the 
irth  of  August  x8io,  and  procured  for  its  author  a  seat  in  the 
Academy.  A  rumour  was  put  in  circulation  that  £tienne  had 
drawn  largely  on  a  manuscript  play  in  the  imperial  library, 
entitled  ConaxOf  ou  les  gendres  dupis.  His  rivals  were  not  slow 
to  take  up  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  to  which  ^enne  replied 
that  the  story  was  an  old  one  (it  existed  in  an  old  French /u^mm) 
and  had  ilready  been  treated  by  Alexis  Piron  in  Les  Fits  ingrats. 
He  was,  however,  driven  later  to  make  admissions  which  at 
least  showed  a  certain  lack  of  candour.  The  bitterness  of  the 
attacks  made  on  him  was  no  doubt  in  part  due  to  his  position 
as  editor-in-chieif  of  the  official  Journal  de  V Empire,  His  next 
play,  VInlriianU  (181 2),  hardly  maintained  the  high  level  of 
Jjts  Deux  Cendres;  the  patriotic  opera  VOriJlamme  and  his  lyric 
masterpiece  Joconde  date  from  18 14.  £tiennc  had  been  secretary 
to  Hugues  Bernard  Maret,  due  de  Bassano,  and  in  this  capadty 
had  accompanied  Napoleon  throuxbout  his  campaigns  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Austria  and  Poland.  During  these  journeys  he  pro- 
duced one  of  his  best^pi^es;  Brueys  el  Pahprai  (1807).  During 
the  Restoration  £tienne  was  an  active  member  of  the  (^position. 
He  was  seven  timei  returned  as  deputy  for  the  department  of 
Meuse,  and  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  revolution  of  1830, 
but  the  refbrms  actually  carried  out  did  nc^  fulfil  his  expectations, 
and  he  gradually  retired  from  public  life.  Among  his  other 
plays  may  be  noted:  Les  Deux  Mires,  Le  Packa  de  Suresnes,  and 
ta  PetUe  £cole  des  pires,  all  produced  i^  x8oa,  in  collaboration 
wit h  his  friend  Gaugiran  de  Nanteuil  (1 778-1 830).  With  Alphonse 
DIcudonil€  MartainviUe  (i  779-1830)  he  wrote  an  Histoire  du 
TkiAtre  Francis  (4  vols.,  1802)  during  the  revolutionary  period, 
^ienne  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  romanticists,  one  of  whom, 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  was  hh  successor  and  panegyrist  in  the  Academy. 
He  died  on  the  X3th  of  March  1845.  . 

y^fRusrts  ((  vols.,  1846-1853)  contain  a  tiotice  of  the  author  by 

BTIQITBTTB,  a  term  fo(  ceremonial  osage,  the  rules  of  be- 
haviour observed  In  sodety,  more  particxilaiiy  the  formal  rules 
ff  certmony  to  be  observed  at  court  functions,  &c.,  the  pro- 
cedure, especially  with  regard  to  precedence  and  promotions 
in  an  organized  body  or  sodety.  Professions,  such  as  the  law 
or  medidne,  observe  a  code  of  etiquette,  which  the  members 
must  observe  ts  protecting  the  dignity  of  the  profession  and 
prtvcnting  injury  to  its  members.'  The  word  is  French.  The 
O.  ^r.  esnquttU  or  estiquet  meant  a  label,  or  '*  ticket,"  the  true 
En^^h  derivative.  The  ultimate  origin  is  Teutonic,  from 
sHckeHf  to  post  up,  stick^  affix.  Cotgrave  explains  the  word  in 
French  as  a  billet  for  the  benefit  or  advantage  of  him  that  receives 
St,  a  form  of  introduction  and  also  a'notice  affixed  at  the  gate 
of  a  court  of  hw.  The  development  of  meaning  in  French  from 
a  label  to  ceremonial  rules  is  not  difficult  In  itself,  but,  as  the 
Nem  Bnglisk  DiOianary  points  out,  the  history  has  no(  been 
clearfy  established. 

ETNA  (Gr.  AZrii?,'from  oXSIe*,  bum;  lat  Aetna),^.  volcano  on 
the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  the  summit  of  which  is  x8  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Catania.  Its  height  was  ascertained  to  be'  10,758  ft.  in  1900, 
having  decreased  frmn  10,870  ft.  in  x86i.  It  covers  about  460 
sq.  m.,  and  by  rail  the  distance  round  the  bue  of  the  mountain 
b  86  m.,  though,  as  the  railway  in  some  places  travck  high,  the 
oorrcci  mcasufemenl  is  about  91  m.    The  hdght  cannot  have 


been  very  different  In  ancient  times,  fbr  the  so-called  Torre  del 
Filosofo,  which  is  only  xi88  ft.  bdow  the  present  summit,  is  ^ 
building  of  Roman  date.  The  shape  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone, 
interrupted  on  the  west  by  the  VaUe  dd  Bove,  a  huge  sterile 
abyss,  3  ra.  wide,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  perpendicular 
cliffs  (3000  to  4000  ft.).  Its  south-west  portion,  which  is  the 
deepest,  was  perhaps  the  original  crater.  There  are  also  some 
300  subsidiary  cones,  some  of  them  over  3000  ft.  hi|^,  which 
have  risen  over  lateral  fissures.  On  the  slopes  of  the  mountain 
there  aro  three  distinct  aones  of  vegetation,  distinguished  by 
Strabo  (vL  p.  273  ff.).  The  lowest,  up  to  about  3000  fL,  is  the 
aone  of  cultivation,  where  vegeubles,  and  above  them  where 
water  is  more  scanty,  vines  and  olfves  flourish.  Owing  to  iu 
extraordinary  fertility  it  is  dense  y  populated,  having  930 
inhabitants  per  siv  m.  below  2<»oo  ft.,  and  3056  inhabiunts 
per  sq.  m.  in  the  trUngle  betwreen  Caunia,  Nioc^i  and  Adreale. 
The  next  xone  is  the  wooded  aone,  and  is  hardly  inhabited,  only 
a  few  isolated  bouses  occurring.  The  fower  part  of  it  (up  to 
about  6000  ft.)  consists  chiefly  of  forests  of  evergreen  pines 
{Finns  nigricans),  the  upper  (up  to  about  6800  ft.)  of  birch  woods 
(  Belnia  alba),  A  few  oaks  and  red  beeches  occur,  while  chestniu 
trees  grow  anywhere  between  1000  and  s^oo  ft.  In  the  third  and 
highest  aone  the  vegetation  is  stunted,  and  there  is  a  narrow  aone 
of  sub'Alpine  shrubs,  but  no  Alpine  flora.  In  the  last  2000  ft. 
five  phanerogamous  spedes  only  are  to  be  found,  the  first  three 
•f  which  are  peculiar  to  the  mountain:  Senecio  Ehtensis  (which 
is  found  quite  dose  to  the  crater),  Anthemis  Ehtensis,  RoberUia 
taraxacfida,  Tanaedum  tutgare  and  A  stragdus  sicnlus.  No  trace 
of  animal  life  is  to  be  found  in  this  zone;  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  (t  is  covered  with  snow,  but  by  the  end  df  summer  this 
has  almost  all  mdted,  except  for  that  preserved  in  the  covered 
pits  in  which  It  is  stored  for  use  for  cooling  liquids,  8cc.,  in  Catania 
and  elsewhere.  The  ascent  is  best  undertaken  in  sumxner  or 
autumn.  From  the  village  of  Nicolosi,  9  m.  to  the  N.W.  oi 
Catania,  abou(  7  or  8  hours  are  requir^  to  reach  the  summit. 
Thucydides  mentions  eruptions  in  the  8lh  and  5th  centuries  B.<x, 
and  others  are  mentioned  by  Livy  ini  25, 1 21  and  43  B.C.  Catania 
was  overwhelmed  in  X169,  and  many  other  serious  eruptions  arc 
recorded,  notaUy  In  X669,  1830,  1852,  1865,  1879,  x886,  1891, 
X899  and  March  X9ia 

According  to  Lyell,  Etna  is  rather  older  than  Vesuvius — 
perhaps  of  the  same  geological  age  as  the  Norwich  Crag.    At 
Trezza,  on  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  basaltic  rocks  occur 
associated  with  foasiliferous  Pliocene  days.    Tht  earitest  erup- 
tions of  Etna  are  <Mer  than  the  Glacial  period  in  Central  and 
Northern  Eiin^.    If  all  the  minor  cones  and  monticules  could  be 
stripped  from  the  mountain,  the  diminutbn  of  bulk  would  be 
extremely  slight.    LycU  concluded  that,  although  no  approxima- 
tion can  be  pven  of  the  age  of  Etna,  "  Its  foundations  were  laid 
In  the  sea  in  the  newer  Pliocene  period."    From  the  slope  of  the 
strata  from  one  central  point  In  the  Val  dd  Bue  he  further 
conduded  that  there  once  existed  a  second  great  crater  of 
permanent  eruption.    The  rocks  erupted  by  Etna  have  always 
been  very  constant  in  composition,  viz.  varieties  of  basaltic  lava 
and  tuff  containing  Kttle  or  no  olivine — the  rock  type  known  as 
labQuiorite.    At  Acireale  the  hva  has  assumed  the  prismatic 
or  oolumnar.formin  a  striking  manner;  at  the  rock  of  Ad  it  is 
in  parts  spheroidal.    The  Grotte  des  Chivres  has  been  regarded 
as  an  enormous  gas-bubble  in  the  lava.    The  remarkable  stabilUy 
of  the  mountain  appears  to  be  due  to  the  innumerable  dikes 
which  penetrate  the  lava  flows  and  tuff  beds  in  all  dlredioiis 
and  thus  bind  the  whole  mass  together. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  mountain  has  naturally  been  the 
subject  of  legends.  The  Greeks  believed  it  to  be  either  the 
mountain  with  tvhich  Zeus  had  crushed  the  giant  Tjrphon  (so 
Pindar,  Pytk,  i.  34  seq.;  Aesdiyhis,  Prometheus  Vincius^  351 
seq.;  Strabo  xiii.  p.  626),  or  £nceladus  (Virgil,  Georg.  L  471; 
Oppian,  Cyn,  I.  373),  or  the  workshop  of  Hephaestus  and  the 
Cydopes  (Cic  De  dvrin.  ii.  19;  cf.  Ludl.,  Aetna,  41  seq.,  Sdin. 
xx).  Several  Roman  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  attempted  to 
explain  the  phenomena  which  it  presented  by  natural  causes 
{e.g.  Lucretius  vi.  639  seq.;  Ludlius,  Aetna,  5x1  seq.).     Aaccnts 
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•f  the  mountain  were  not  infrequent  in  those  day»--one  was 
made  by  Hadrian. 

See  Sartorias  von  Waltcnhausen,  Atlas  des  Atna  (l^pzig,  1880); 
E.  Chaix,  Carta  VokattolorUa  €  topogra^kica  deU'Etna  (showing  lava 
•treams  up  to  1893);  G.  de  Lorenzo,  VEtna  (Bergamo,  1907). 

BTNAt  a  borough  of  Alle^eny  county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A., 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Allegheny 
river  (about  5  m.  from  its  junction  with  the.  Monongahela), 
andabout  a  m.  N.  of  the  dty  of  Pittsburg,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb. 
Pop.  (1880)  2334;  (1890)  3767;  (1900)  5384  (1702  foreign-bom); 
(19x0).  583a  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway  and 
by  dectnc  lines.  Among  its  industrial  establishments  are 
rolling  mills,  tube  and  pipe  works,  furnaces,  steel  mills,  a  brass 
foundry,  and  manufactories  of  electrical  railway  supplies,  boxes, 
asbestos  coverinp,  enamel  work  and  ice.  The  dty's  industrial 
history  dates  from  18  20,  whena  small  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  scythes  and  sickles  was  set  up.  Natural  gas,  piped  from 
Butler  county,  was  early  used  here  as  a  fuel  in  the  iron  mills. 
Etna,  formerly  called  Steuart's  Town,  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  1869. 

BTOli*  a  town  of  Buckinghamshire,  En^and,  on  the  north 
(left)  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  opposite  Windsor,  within  which 
parliamentary  borough  it  is  situated.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  3301.  It  is  famous  for  its  college,  the  largest  of  the  ancient 
English  public  schools.  The  "  Ring's  College  of  Our  Lady  of 
Eton  beside  Windsor  "  was  founded  by  Henry  VL  in  1440-1441, 
and  endowed  mainly  from  the  revenues  of  the  alien  priories  sup- 
pressed by  Henry  V.  The  founder  followed  the  model  established 
by  William  of  Wykeham  in  his  ioundations  of  Winchester 
and  New  0>ll^e,  Oxford.  The  original  foundation  at  Eton 
consisted  of  a  provost,  xo  priests,  4  clerks,  6  choristers,  a  school- 
master, 35  poor  and  indigent  scholars,  and  the  same  number 
of  poor  men  ot  bedesmen.  In  1443,  however,  Henry  considerably 
altered  his  original  plans;  the  number  of  sdiolars  was  increased 
to  70,  -and  the  number  of  bedesmen  reduced  to  13.  A  con- 
nexion was  then  established,  and  has  been  maintained  ever  since, 
though  in  a  modified  form,  between  Eton  and  Henry's  foundation 
of  King's  0>llege,  Cambridge.  One  of  the  king's  chief  advisers 
was  William  of  Waynflete,  who  had  been  master  of  Winchester 
College,  and  was  appointed  provost  of  Eton  in  1443.  Among 
further  alterations  to  the  foundation  in  this  year  was  the  establish- 
ment of  commensaUs  or  commoners,  distinct  from  the  scholars; 
and  these  under  the  name  of "  oppidans  "  now  form  the  principal 
body  of  the  boys.  The  college  survived  with  difficulty  the  un- 
settled period  at  the  close  of  Henry's  reign;  while  Edward  IV. 
curtailed  its  possessions,  and  was  at  first  desirous  of  amalgamat- 
ing it  with  the  ecclesiastical  foundation  of  St  (George,  Windsor 
Castle.  In  1506  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  £652;  and 
throuj^  benefactions  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  property  the 
college  has  grown  to  be  very  richly  endowed.  In  1870  com- 
missioners under  an  act  of  1868  appointed  the  governing  body 
of  the  college  to  consbt  of  the  provost  of  Eton,  the  provost  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  five  representatives  nominated  re- 
spectively by  the  university  of  Oxford,  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Royal  Society,  the  lord  chief  justice  and  the  masters, 
and  four  representatives  chosen  by  the  rest  of  the  governing 
body.  By  this  body  the  foundation  was  in  187  2  made  to  consist 
of  a  provost  and  ten  fellows  (not  priests,  but  merely  the  members 
of  the  governing  body  other  than  the  provost),  a  headmaster 
of  the  school,  and  a  lower  master,  at  least  seventy  scholars  (known 
as  "  collegers  "),  and  not  more  than  two  chaplains  or  conducts. 
Originally  it  was  necessary  that  the  scholars  shoidd  be  bom  in 
England,  of  lawfully  married  parents,  and  be  between  eight  and 
sixteen  years  of  age;  but  according  to  the  statutes  of  1872  the 
scholarships  are  open  to  all  boys  who  are  British  subjects,  and 
(with  certain  limitations  as  to  the  exact  date  of  birth)  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  A  number  of  foundation 
sch(Jarships  for  King's  College,  Cambridge,  are  open  for  com- 
petitk>n  amongst  the  boys;  and  there  are  besides  several  other 
valuable  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  most  of  which  are  tenable 
only  at  Cambridge,  some  at  Oxford,  and  some  at  either  university. 
The  teaching  embraces  the  customary  range  of  classical  and 


modern  subjects;  but  until  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
the  normal  course  of  instruction  remained  almost  wholly  classical; 
and  although  there  were  masters  for  other  subjects,  they  were 
unconnected  with  the  general  business  of  the  school,  and  were 
attended  at  extra  hours. 

The  school  buildings  were  founded  in  144  x  and  occupied  in 
part  by  1443,  but  the  whole  original  stracture  was  not  completed 
till  fifty  years  later.  The  older  buildings  consist  of  twa  quad- 
rangles, built  partly  of  freestone  but  chiefly  of  brick.  The  outer 
quadrangle,  or  school-yard,  is  enclosed  by  the  chapel.  Upper  and 
lower  schools,  the  original  scholars'  dormitory  ("  long  chamber  "), 
now  transformed,  and  masters'  chambers.  It  has  in  its  centre  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  royal  founder.  The  buildings  enclosing  the 
vantx  ox  lesser  quadrangle  contain  the  residence  of  the  fellows, 
the  library,  hall  and  various  offices.  The  chapel,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  school-yard,  represents  only  the  choir  of  the  church 
which  the  founder  originally  intended  to  build;  but  as  this  was 
not  completed  Waynflete  added  an  ante-chapeL  The  chapel  was 
built  upon  a  raised  platform  of  stone,  as  was  the  hall,  in  order 
to  lift  it  above  the  fiood-level  of  the  Thames.  It  contains  some 
interesting  monuments  of  provosts  of  the  college  and  others, 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  ante-chapd  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of 
the  founder  in  his  royal  robes,  by  John  Bacon.  A  chantry 
contains  the  tomb  of  Roger  Lupton  (provost  1 503-1 535),  whose 
most  notable  moniunent  is  the  fine  tower  between  the  school^ 
yard  and  the  cloisters  to  the  east;  though  other  parts  of  his 
building  also  remain.  The  space  enclosed  by  two  buttresses 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel,  at  the  point  where  steps  ascend 
to- the  north  door,  is  the  model  of  the  peculiar  form  of  court  for 
the  game  of  fives  which  takes  name  from  Eton,  with  its  "  but- 
tress "  (represented  by  the  projecting  balustrade),  the  ledges 
round  the  walls,  and  the  step  dividing  the  floor  into  two  levels. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  college  the  chapel  was  used  as  the 
parish  chiuxJi  until  1854,  and  not  until  1875,  after  the  alteration 
of  the  ancient  constitution  had  secularized  the  foundation,  was 
the  parish  of  ^on  created  into  a  separate  vicarage.  The  chapel 
does  not  accommodate  the  whole  school;  and  a  new  chapel, 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  is  used  by  the  lower 
schooL  The  library  contains  many  manuscripts  (notably  an 
Oriental  and  Egyptian  collection)  and  rare  books;  and  there  is 
also  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  boys.  The  college  in  modem 
times  has  far  outgrown  its  ancient  buildings,  and  new  buildings, 
besides  the  lower  chapel,  include  the  new  schools,  with  an 
observatory,  a  chemical  laboratory,  science  schools  and  boarding- 
houses.  In  1908  King  Edward  VII.  opened  a  fine  range  of  build- 
ings erected  in  honour  of  the  Old  Etonians  who  served  in  the 
South  African  War,  and  in  memory  of  those  who  fell  there.  The 
architect  was  Mr  L.  K.  Ball,  an  old  Etonian.  The  buildings 
include  a  school  hall,  a  dom^  octagonal  library,  and  a  classical 
museum. 

The  principal  annual  celebration  is  held  on  the  4th  of  Jun^ 
the  birthday  <rf  King  George  lU.,  who  had  a  great  kindness  for 
the  schooL  This  is  the  speech-day;  and  after  the  ceremonies 
in  the  school  a  procession  of  boats  takes  place  on  the  Thames. 
In  the  sport  of  rowing  Eton  occupies  a  unique  position  among 
the  public  schools,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  oarsmen  in  the 
annual  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race  are  alumni  of  the  schooL 
Another  annual  celebration  is  the  occasion  of  the  contest  between 
coUegeis  and  oppidans  at  a  peculiar  form  of  football  known  as  the 
wall  game,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  played  against  a  wall  bordering 
the  college  playing-fitld.  This  game  takes  i^ce  on  St  Andrew's 
Day,  the  30th  of  November.  The  field  game  of  football  commonly 
played  at  Eton  has  also  peculiar  rules.  The  annual  cricket 
match  between  Eton  and  Harrow  schools,  at  Lord's  ground, 
London,  is  always  attended  by  a  large  and  fashionable  gathering. 
A  singular  custom  termed  the  MoiUem^  of  unknown  origin,  but 
first  mentioned  in  1561,  was  observed  here  triennially  on  Whit- 
Tuesday.  The  last  celebration  took  place  in  1844,  the  ceremony 
being  abolished  just  before  it  fell  due  in  1847.  It  consisted  of  a 
procession  of  the  bo}rs  in  a  kind  of  military  order,  with  flags 
and  music,  headed  by  their  "  captain,"  to  a  small,  mound  called 
Salt  Hill,  near  the  Bath  road,  where  they  levied  contributions. 
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or  salt/'  from  the  passers-by  and  spectators.  The  sum  collected 
sometimes  exceeded  £iooo-rthe  surplus,  after  deducting  certain 
expenses,  becoming  the  property  of  the  captain  of  the  schooL 
The  average  number  of  pupils  at  Eton  exceeds  looo. 

See  E.  S.  Creasy.  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonians,  with  NoUcas  of 
Ike  Early  History  of  the  CoUese  (1850);  Sketches  of  Eton  (1873) !  ^^ 


H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  History  of  Eton  CoUe^from  1440  to  187$  C1875) ; 

"  '         ■ ;    75);  The  Eton 

Portrait  GaQery.  by  a  Barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple  (1875);  A.  C. 


i.  Heneage  Jesise,  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Etonians  (187^) 
*ortrail  Gallery,  by  a  Barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple  (11-,^,,  ...  ^. 
Benson,  Fasti  Etonienses  (1899);  L.  Cust,  History  of  Eton  CoUeee 
(1809). 

BTRBTAT*  a  watering-place  of  France,  in  the  department  of 

Seine-Inf&ieure,  on  the  coast  of  the  English  Channei,  x6|  m. 

N.  by  E.  of  Havre  by  road.    Pop.  (1906)  1982.    It  is  situated 


luider  Lars  Foraoiaof  Cluahiiii,tbe  <lc£eai  ol  QctaviuaMaaiHrw, 
son-in-law  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  at  Lake  JRctgilhis,  and  the 
treaty  with  Carthage.  This  hist  event  shows  that  the  Etruscan 
power  was  fonnidable,  and  that  by  means  of  their  fleet  the 
Eltruscans  held  under  their  exclusive  control  the  commerce  of 
the  Tyrrtienian  Sea.  By  this  treaty  Corsica  wa« assigned  to  the 
Etruscans  while  Carthage  obtained  Sacdiaia.  Soon  after  this, 
decay  set  in.  In  474  the  Etruscan  fleet  was  destroyed  by  Hiao  I. 
(q.v.)  of  Syracuse;  Etruria  Circumpadana  was  occi^Med  by  the 
Gauls,  the  Campanian  cities  by  the  Samnites,  who  took  Capua 
(see  Campania)  in  423,  and  in  396,  after  a  ten  years'  siege,  Veii 
fell  to  the  Romans.  The  battle  of  the  Vkdimoaian  Lake  (309) 
finally  extinguished  Etruscan  independence,  though  for  nearly 


between  fine  cliffs  in  which,  here  and  there,  the  sea  has  worn    ^^^  centuries  still  the  prosperity  of  the  Etniscan  dties  far 


archways,  pinnacles  and  other  curious  forms.  The  small  stream 
traversing  the  valley,  at  the  extremity  of  which  £tretat  h'es, 
flows  underground  for  some  distance  but  rises  to  the.  surface  on 
the  beach.  A  Roman  road  and  aqueduct  and  other  Roman  and 
Gallic  remains  have  been  discovered.  The  church  of  Notre- 
Dame,  a  Romanesque  building,  with  a  nave  of  the  nth  century 
and  a  central  tower  and  choir  of  the  13th  century,  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  Norman  architecture  of  those  periods.  Fishing  is  carried 
on,  though  there  is  no  port  and  the  fishermen  haul  their  boats 
up  the  beach;  the  old  hulks  (caloges)  serve  as  sheds  and  evm  as 
dwellings.  Etretat  sprang  into  popularity  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  19th  century,  largely  owing  to  the  frequent  references  to 
it  in  the  novels  of  Alphonse  Karr. 

ETRURIA,  an  ancient  district  of  Italy,  the  extent  of  which 
varied  considerably,  and,  especially  in  the  earliest  periods,  is 
very  difficult  to  define  (see  section  Language).  The  name  is  the 
Latin  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Tvpprivia  or  Tvfxnipla,  which 
is  used  by  Latin  writers  also  in.  the  forms  Tyrrhenian  Tyrrhenii; 
the  Romans  also  spoke  of  Tusci,  whence  the  modem  Tuscany 
iq.v.).  In  early  times  the  district  appears  to  have  included  the 
whole  of  N.  Italy  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Alps,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  5  th  century  B.C.  it  was  considerably  dhninished,  and  about 
the  year  100  B.C.  its  boundaries  were  the  Amus  (Amo),  the 
Apennines  and  the  Tiber.  In  the  division  <^  Italy  by  Augustus 
ft  formed  the  seventh  regio  and  extended  as  far  north  as  the  river 
Macra,  which  separated  it  from  Liguria. 

History. — ^The  authentic  history  of  Etruria  is  very  meagre, 
and  consists  mainly  in  the  story  of  its  relations  with  Carthage^ 
Greece  and  Rome.  At  some  period  unknown,  prior  to  the  6th 
century,  the  Etrurians  became  a  conquering  people  and  extended 
their  power  not  only  northwards  over,  probably,  Mantua, 
Fclsina,  Melpum  and  perhaps  Hadria  and  Ravenna  (Etruiia 
Circumpadana),  but  also  southwards  into  Latium  and  Campania. 
The  chronology  of  this  expannon  is  entirely  unknown,  nor  can 
we  recover  with  certainty  the  names  of  the  cities  which  con- 
stituted the  two  leagues  of  twelve  founded  in  the  conquered 
districts  on  the  analogy  of  the  original  league  in  Etruria  proper 
(below).  In  the  early  history  of  Rome  the  Etruscans  play  a 
prominent  part.  According  to  the  semi-historical  tradition  they 
were  the  third  of  the  constituent  elements  which  went  to  form 
the  city  of  Rome.  The  tradition  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy,  and  is  still  an  imsolved  problem.  It  is  practically 
certain,  however,  that  there  fa  no  foundation  for  the  ancient 
theory  (cf.  Prop.  iv.  [v.l  i.  31)  that  the  third  Roman  tribe,  known 
as  Luceres,  represented  an  Etniscan  dement  of  the  population, 
and  it  is  held  by  many  authorities  that  the  tradition  of  the 
Tarquin  kings  of  Rome  represents,  not  an  immigrant  wave, 
but  the  temporary  domination  of  Etruscan  lords,  who  extended 
their  conquests  some  time  before  600  B.C.  over  Latium  and 
Campania.  Thb  theory  fa  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Tarquin  kings  Rome  appears  as  the  mistress 
of  a  district  including  part  of  Etruria,  several  cities  in  Latium, 
and  the  whole  of  Campania,  whereas,  our  eariiest  picture  of  re- 
publican Rome  is  that  of  a  small  state  in  the  midst  of  enemies. 
For  this  problem  see  further  under  Rome:  History,  section 

The  Monarchy." 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  the  chief  events  in  Etruscan 


exceeded  that  of  Rome  itself, 
merged  in  the  Roman  state. 


Henceforward  Etmria  is  fin&Uy 
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Etruscan  Antiquities 

The  large  recent  discoveries  of  Etruscan  objects  have  not 
materially  altered  the  conclusions  arrived  at  a  goneratxm  hgf>. 
It  fa  not  so  much  our  appreciation  of  the  broad  lines  of  the 
manners  and  arts  of  the  Etruscans  that  has  altered  as  our 
understanding  of  the  geographic  and  socia!  causes  which  made 
them  what  they  were.  One  great  diflknlty  in  the  study  of  the 
remains  fa  that  a  very  large  portion  of  them  have  been  found  by 
unofficial  excavators  who  have  been  naturally  unwilling  to  tdl 
whence  they  came,  and  that  certain  other  excavations,  such  as 
those  carried  out  by  Comm.  Bamabei  for  the  Villa  Giuiia  museum, 
have  been  carried  out  under  conditions  which  hdp  but  little 
towards  increasihg  our  knowledge.^  The  increase  has,  however, 
been  steady,  even  If  not  all  one  could  wish. 

Ethnology. — ^The  origin  of  the  Etruscans  wifl  most  Hkely  never 
be  absolutely  fixed,*  but  their  own  tradition  (Tacitus,  Ann.  iv. 
5.<;)  that  they  came  out  of  Lydia  seems  not  impossible.  Hero- 
dotus (i.  94)  and  Strabo  (v.  220)  tell  of  Lydians  landing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Po  and  crossing  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  Tfaixs 
it  seems  certain  that  though  the  earliest  immigrants,  known  to 
the  later  Etruscans  as  the  Rasena,  may  have  come  down  from 
the  north,  still  they  were  joined  by  a  migration  from  the  east 
before  they  had  developed  a  civilization  of  their  own,  and  it  is 
this  double  race  that  became  the  Etruscans  as  we  know  them  in 
tradition  and  by  their  works.  To  give  a  date  to  the  migration 
of  the  Rasena  from  the  north,  for  which  the  only  evidence  fa  the 
fact  that  the  Etruscan  language  fa  found  in  various  parts  of 
north  Italy,'  fa  impossible,  but  we  can  perhaps  give  an  approxi- 
mate one  to  the  coming  of  the  Lydians  or  Tyrrhenians  (Thuc.  iv. 
109;  Herod,  i.  57).  We  know  that  there  was  a  great  wave  of 
migration  from  Greece  to  Italy  about  1000  B.C.,  aiMl  as  the  earliest 
imported  Greek  objects  found  In  the  tombs  cannot  be  dated 
many  gencracions  later  than  this,  this  year  may  be  considered 
as  giving  us  roughly  the  time  when  the  real  Etruscan  dvilizatioir 
began. 

It  has  been,  and  still  Is,  a  common  mfatake  to  speak  of  tfae 
Etruscans  as  though  they  were  closely  confined  to  that  part 
of  Italy  called  Etruria  on  the  maps,  but  it  fa  quite  certain  that 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  development  they  were  differentiated 
from  the  Umbrians  on  the  north-east  and  the  Latins  on  the 
south  in  ways  due  rather  to  the  locality  than  to  race  or  essential 
character.*  To  primitive  peoples  open  seas  or  deserts  are  a 
greater  hindrance  to  intercourse  than  mountains  or  rivers,  and 
even  these  did  not  cut  off  Etniria  from  the  neighbouring  regions 
of  Italy.  The  Apennines  that  separated  her  from  Umbria  were 
not  difficult  to  cross,  and  the  Tiber  which  formed  the  boundary 

*  For  Bamabel's  excavations  see  Fanato  Benedetti,  GK  Seam  ^ 
Narce  ed  U  Museo  di  Villa  Giuiia  (looo). 

'  For  a  further  discussion  see  ad  fin.,  section  ZaitfiMifC. 
'See  PauH,  Altitalische  Forschungen,  voL  i.;  also  sect.  Languttg§ 
(below). 

*  Cf.  the  contents  of  the  igraves  found  by  Booi  in  the  Rooms 
Forum  (NoUme  degfi  Seopi,  1902, 1903,  190$)  with  the  objects 
seated  in  the  plates  of  Montelius,  la  CwUisati  "' 
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history  are  the  vain  attempt  to  re-estabUsb  themselves  In  Rome  |  vd.  v. 


.  GvUtsatton  primittH  m  liaUa^ 

¥qt  the  cemeteries  at  Novilara  cf.  Brizio,  iionui  "  ^~ 
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between  lier  and  Latlum  has  been  a  far  greater  clement  of 
separation  in  the  minds  of  modern  authors  than  it  ever  was  in 
reality.  Narrow,  not  particolarty  swift,  often  shallow,  such  a 
stream  can  never  have  caused  more  than  a  moment's  delay  to 
the  hardy  Etmscans.  When  Rome  was  founded,  the  river  of 
course  could  be  used  like  a  OKMit  round  a  castle  as  a  means  of 
defence,  but  that  is  very  different  from  its  being  a  permanent 
bar  to  the  spread  of  a  given  culture.  The  fact  that  the  alphabets 
osed  fa)  other  parts  of  Italy  besides  Etruria  are  derived  from  the 
Etruscan  or  from  similar  Grecian  sources,  that  Rome  was  ruled 
by  Etruscan  kings^  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline 
was  decorated  by  Etmscan  artists  (Livy  x.  33;  Pliny,  H.N. 
sxxv,  157),  that  the  decorations  of  the  temple  found  by  Signor 
Mazzoleni  near  Cooca  {NoHmU  de^i  scarif  1896)  are  of  the  same 
kind  as  others  found  in  Etruria,  show  that  the  influences  which 
grew  to  their  dearest  development  in  the  region  west  of  the  Tiber 
had  a  marked  effect  over  a  broader  region  than  is  usually  ad- 
mitted. This  too  was  the  belief  of  the  Greek  historians,  many 
of  whom  considered  Rome  as  a  Tyrrhenian  city.* 

CUie*  and  Orgsnisaium,— The  chief  cities  of  Etruria  proper 
were  Veil,  Tarqiiinii,  Faletii,  Caere,  Volci,  Volsinii,  Qusium, 
Arretium,  Cortona,  Perusia,  Volaterrae  (Volterra),  Rusellae, 
Populonium  and  Faesulae.  That  the  country  was  thickly 
Settled  is  made  plain  by  the  ruins  that  have  been  found.  It  was 
forverned  by  kings  who  were  elected  for  life,  but  whose  power 
depended  largely  on  the  leaders  {Incwmmes)  of  the  separate 
states  or  regions  and  on  the  aristocracy  (Censorinus,  De  die 
naittii,  iv.  15).  Later  the  office  of  king  was  abolished  and  re- 
placed by  annual  aBBgistrates(Livy  v.  1).  Below  thearistocracy 
came  the  free  people,  who  were  divided  into  curiiu  (Serv.  ad  A  en. 
X.  sob),  and  then  the  slaves.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
early  organixation  of  the  people  at  Robm  was  typical  of  Etruria 
(Nidinhr,  R&m.  Cesck,  2ud  ed.  L  389). 

A  league  of  twdve  dties  is  mentioned  by  the  ancients  (Livy 
>v.  23),  whose  delegates  met  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna,  but  we 
are  not  told  idiich  cities  formed  the  league,  and  there  can  be 
tittle  doubt  that  the  list  duuged  from  time  to  time.  A  glance 
at  the  map  nutkes  clear  some  of  the  general  relations  of  these 
dties  to  one  another  and  to  the  outer  worid.  They  are  wdl 
spread  all  over  the  country^  and  by  no  meansoaly  along  theeoast. 
None  of  the  important  ones  is  among  the  mountains.  This 
means  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  not 
roving  traders  Hke  the  Mycenaean  Greeks,  and  that  the  dties 
drew  their  wealth  and  strength  from  agricultural  pursuits,  for 
which  the  country  was  weU  suited,  as  the  three  rivers,  Amus, 
Umbro  and  Tiber,  with  thdr  feeders  (not  to  mention  several 
lesser  streams),  channd  it  in  all  directions.  We  get  a  hint  as 
to  the  government  of  the  cities  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Roman  forms  and  apana^s  of  office  were  derived  froia  the 
Etruscans  (Dion.  HaL  in.  61) ;  for  instance,  the  diadem  worn 
by  those  honoured  with  a  triumph,  the  ivory  sceptre  and  the 
embroidered  toga  (Tertull.Z>e  Cor.  13),  and  so  too  the  golden  bulla 
and  the  praetexta  (Festus,  s.9.  **  Sardi ").  Such  things  give  us 
an  idea  as  to  the  aristocraUc  basis  of  the  government.  Of  the 
actual  laws  we  know  something  also.  Cicero  (Div.  it  33)  telh 
the  story  of  tl^  miracubus  uncovering  by  a  ploughboy  of  a 
child  who  had  the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  and  how  the  child's  words 
were  written  down  hy  the  amased  folk,  and  became  their  archives 
and  the  source  of  their  law.  Coming  down  to  historic  times  we 
find  that  their  icetfe,  known  as  the  libri  discipiinae  Etruscat, 
consisted  of  various  parts  (Festus,  s.9.  '*  Ritualis  ").  There 
were  the  libri  kamspicini  (Cic.  Div.  i.  33;  72),  which  dealt 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  will  of  the  gods  by  means 
of  sacrifice;  the  libri  JulgmraUs,  which  explained  the  messages 
of  the  gods  in  the  thunder  and  lightning;  and  finally  the 
libri  rituakSf  which  held  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  daily  life 
-^how  to  found  cities,  where  to  place  the  gates,  how  to  uke 
the  census,  and  the  general  ordering  of  the  people  both  in  peace 
and  war. 

Natural  Resourca  and  Comwierce. — Such  was  the  country 

Dion.  Hal.  i.  29:  but  see  sect.  Language  for  mcattliig  of  Tvp^^U. 


and  such  the  laws.  The  people  were  a  warrior  stock  with  little 
commerdal  skilL  Much  of  thdr  wealth  was  due  to  trade,  but 
they  were  not  the  restless,  conquering  blood  that  goes  in  search 
of  new  markets.  They  waited  for  the  buyers  to  come  to  them., 
That  their  wealth  and  coi^quent  power  were  gathered  con- 
temporaneously with  that  of  Greece  is  shown  by  various  facts. 
One  of  these  is  that  Dionysius  of  Phocaea  settled  in  Sicily  after 
the  Ionian  revolt  (in  which  his  native  dty  took  part)  had  been 
quelled  by  Darius,  and  thence  harried  the  Etruscans  (Herod, 
vi.  17).  Their  power  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  with  the  result  that  they 
obtained  control  of  Corsica  (Herod.  L  166),  and  this  union  con- 
tinued for  many  generations.*  That  this  treaty  was  no  excep- 
tional one  is  shown  by  Aristotle  {Pol.  iii.  96,  Op.  ii.  261),  who' 
says  that  there  were  numerous  treatises,  concerning  their  alliances 
and  mutual  rights,  between  the  two  peoples.  That  the  Greeks 
held  the  Etruscans  in  considerable  dread  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  Hesiod  {Tkeog.  xoii  foil.)  names  one  of  their  leaders 
Agrios,  '^  the  Wild  Man,''  and  by  the  fear  they  had  of  the  straits 
of  Messina,  where  they  imagined  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  >vhich, 
unless  the  whiripools  were  of  very  different  character  then  than 
now,  were  as  likdy  to  be  the  pirate  bands  of  Carthaginians  and 
Etruscans  who  guarded  the  channeL  And  this  explanation 
is  strengthened  by  Euripides  {Med.  1343,  1359),  whose  Medea 
compares  herself  to  "  Scylla,  who  dwells  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
shore."  The  wealth  that  was  the  source  of  this  power  of  the 
Etruscans  must  in  the  main  have  been  drawn  from  agriculture 
and  forestry.  The  rich  land  with  its  many  streams  could  scarcely 
be  surpassed  for  the  raising  of  crops  and  cattle,  and  the  hills 
were  heavily  timbered.  That  it  was  such  material  as  this, 
which  leaves  no  trace  with  the  passing  of  time,  that  they  sold 
cannot  be  doubted,  for  there  is*  plenty  of  evidence  that  thdr 
country  was  visited  by  foreign  traders  of  many  lands,  and  that 
they  bought  largely  of  them,  especially  of  metals.  Metals  also 
suggest  that  another  source  of  their  wealth  was  that  of  the 
middleman.  Their  towns  were  the  centres  of  exchange,  where 
the  north  and  west  met  the  south  and  east.  They  had  no  mines 
of  goM  or  tin,  but  the  carriers  of  tin,  iron  or  amber'  from  the 
north  met  in  the  markets  of  Etruria  the  Phoenician  and  Greek 
merchants  bringing  gold  and  ivory  and  the  other  luxuries  of 
the  East.  The  quantities  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze  found  in 
Etruscan  tombs  prove  this  deariy.  Of  these  metals  the  only  one 
found  in  unworked  form,  in  what  are  practically  pigs,  is  bronze. 
This  in  the  form  of  aes  rude  has  frequently  been  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  the  larger  and  better  formed  bits  of 
metals  known  as  aes  signatum  are  not  rare.  Both  forms  are 
usually  ^)oken  of  as  the  earliest  forms  of  money,  but  as  the 
aes  rude  generally  bears  no  marks  of  valuation  or  of  any  mint, 
and  as  the  aes  signatum  is  far  too  large  and  heavy  for  ordinary 
drculation,  it  is  probable  that  these  shapes  of  metal  are  not  to 
be  considered  strictly  or  alone  as  coins,  but  as  forms  given  to  the 
alloy  of  tin  and  copper  made  and  sold  by  the  Etruscans  to  the 
fordgners  for  purposes  of  manufacture.  This  of  course  does  not 
exclude  their  use  as  money.  Where  the  copper  for  this  bronxe 
came  from  Is  not  certain,  but  probably  a  great  part  was  from  the 
mines  at  Volaterrae.  Still  another  proof  that  what  the  Etruscans 
sold  was  the  product  of  thdr  fields  or  crude  metals  imported 
from  the  north,  is  the  fact  that  though  in  the  museum  at  Carthage 
and  elsewhere  there  are  a  few  vases  and  other  objects  which 
probably  come  from  Etruria,  still  such  objects  are  extremely 
uncommon.  On  the  other  hand,  articles  obviously  imported 
from  the  East  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Etruria.  Such 
are  the  ostrich  shells  from  Void,*  the  Phoenician  cups  from 

'  For  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  as^inst  the  Carthadnians  and  the 
Etrufscans  see  Busolt,  Criechische  ueschickie,  ii.  218  n. 

'  PViny. {H.N.  xxxvli.  11).  He  says  that  amber  was  brought  by 
the  Germans  down  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Thence  the  trade-route 
crossed  the  Apennines  to  Pisa  (Scylax  in  Geographi  minores.  ed. 
Didot,  i.  p.  25).  In  the  consideration  of  proDlenis  surgested  by 
amber  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that  a  very  beautiful  darx  amber  u 
found  in  Sidly. 

*  Montdius,  dfUitatien  primttim  en  ItaKe,  il.  pL  265:  d.  Petrie. 
NamkroHs.  L  ol.  20.  fi«.  1$.  and  Perrot-Chlpiez.  Histoin  de  Fart,  iii. 
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Palestrina,*  the  Egyptian  glazed  vases  and  scarabs  found  on 
more  than  one  site.*  All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  Etruscans 
lacked  in  their  earlier  days  skilful  workers  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 

Habits  and  Customs. — The  lack  of  literary  remains  of  the 
Etruscans  does  not  cramp  our  knowledge  of  their  habits  as  much 
as  might  be  supposed,  owing  to  the  numerous  paintings  that  are 
left.  These  paintings  are  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Veil, 
Cometo,  Chiusi  (Clusium),  and  elsewhere,'  and  give  a  varied 
picture  of  the  dress,  utensils  and  habits  of  the  people.  The 
evidence  of  many  ancient  authors  caimot  be  questioned  that 
as  a  race  the  Etruscans  in  historic  times  were  much  given  to 
luxurious  living.  So  much  so  in  fact  that  Viigil  {Georg.  ii.  193) 
q>eaks  of  the  pinguis  Tyrrhenus  (a  trumpeter  at  the  altar) 
and  Catullus  (xzxix.  xi)  of  the  obesus  Eiruscus,  Diodorus 
(v.  40)  gives  a  succinct  account  in  which  he  says  that 
"  their  country  was  so  fertile  they  derived  therefrom  not  only 
sufficient  for  their  needs  but  enough  to  supply  them  with 
luxuries.  Twice  a  day  they  partook  of  elaborate  repasts 
at  which  the  tables  were  decked  with  embroidered  cloths 
and  vcssds  of  gold  and  silver.  The  servants  were  numerous 
and  noticeable  for  the  richness  of  their  attire.  The  houses,  too, 
were  large  and  commodious.  In  fact,  giving  themselves  up  to 
sensuous  enjoyments  they  had  naturally  lost  the  glorious 
reputation  their  ancestors  had  won  in  war."  This  last  remark 
shows  that  Diodorus  recognized  the  important  difference  between 
the  early  Etruscans  who  built  up  the  coimtry  and  the  later  ones 
who  merely  enjoyed  it.  Naturally  courtesans  flourished  in  such 
a  community.  Timaeus  and  Theopompus  tell  how  the  women 
lived  aiMl  ate  and  even  exercised  with  the  men  (Athen.  xil.  14; 
cf.  iv.  38),  habits  which  of  course  gave  the  Roman  satirists  many 
openings  for  attack  (Plant.  CisL  ii.  3.  563;  cf.  Herod,  i.  98; 
Strabo  xi.  14).  In  dress  they  differed  but  little  from  the  Romans, 
both  wearing  the  toga  and  the  timic  Hats  too,  often  of  pointed 
form,  were  common  (Serv.  ad  Aen,u.  68$),  as  the  paintings  show, 
but  it  was  their  shoes  for  which  they  were  particularly  famous. 
One  author  (Lydus,  de  Magistr.  i.  17. 36)  suggests  that  Romulus 
borrowed  from  Etruria  the  type  of  shoe  he  gave  the  senators, 
and  this  may  well  be  true,  though  the  form  menticmed)  the 
kampaguSf  is  of  late  origin.  At  any  rate  ffw^iiXta  TvpfnpmcA.  are 
frequently  mentioned.  From  the  pictures  and  remains  we  know 
that  they  had  wooden  soles  strengthened  with  bronze,  and  that 
the  uppers  were  of  leather  and  bound  with  thongs. 

Their  occupations  of  trade  and  agriculture  have  been  already 
mentioned.  For  their  leisure  hours  they  had  athletic  gam« 
including  gladiatorial  shows  (Athen.  iv.  153;  cf.  Livy  ix.  40.  7; 
Strabo  v.  350),  hunting,  music  and  dancing.  All  these  are  shown 
in  the  tomb  pictures,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  hunting, 
developed  first  as  a  part  of  religious  service,  and  their  importance 
is  shown  by  the  strictness  of  the  rules  that  governed  them 
(Cicero,  Dc  harusp.  resp.  iL  93).  Did  a  dancer  lose  step,  or  an 
attendant  lift  his  hand  from  the  chariot^  the  games  lost  their 
value  as  a  religious  service.  An  idea  of  the  qf^endour  of  the 
triumphs  that  accompanied  victorious  generals  and  of  the 
parades  at  the  games  is  given  by  Appian  {De  reb.  Punic,  viiL  66) 
and  Dionysius  (vii.  92).  The  music  that  was  an  accompaniment 
of  all  their  occupations,  even  of  hunting  (Aelian,  De  nalur. 
atUm,  xii.  46),  was  mainly  produced  by  the  sin^  or  double  flute, 
the  mastery  of  which  by  the  Etruscans  was  known  to  all  the 
world.    Thesy  also  had  small  harps  and  trumpets. 

For  the  regularization  of  all  these  duties  aiid  pleasures  there 
was  a  calendar  and  time-division  for  the  day.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  beginning  of  the  day  vras  for  them  the  moment  when  the 
sun  was  at  the  zenith  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  v.  738).  In  this  they 
differed  from  the  Greeks,  who  began  their  day  with  the  sunset, 
and  the  Romans,  who  reckoned  theirs  from  midnight.  The  weeks 
were  of  eight  days,  the  first  being  market  day  and  the  day  when 
the  people  could  appeal  to  the  king,  and  the  months  were  lunar. 

'•Monumenti  delT  Inst.  Arch.  Rom.  x.  pi  31;  Museo  Elrusco 
VatuMHO,  I  pi.  63.69;  cf.  AnnaU  delTInsL  Arch.,  1896,  o.  199  ff. 
Vase  with  hieroglyphs  found  at  Santa  Marinella,  BoUsttino  del^ 


V  buL  Arch.,  18^1,  p.  iii;  Mon.  antichi,  viii.  p.  88. 
C  Dennis,  Ctties  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria. 


The  years  were  kept  numbered  by  the  awmal  driving  of  a 
into  the  walls  of  the  temi^e  of  Nortia  at  Volsinii  (livy  vii.  3.  7)^ 
a  custom  later  adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  used  the  Capitolkie 
temple  for  the  same  purpose.  In  Rome  this  rite  was  performed 
on  the  Ides  of  September,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  took  pkce  m 
Etruria  on  the  same  date,  the  natural  end  of  the  year  amfuig  an 
agricultural  folk.  A  still  l<mger  measure  of  time  was  the  roMmteM* 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  length  of  the  longest  life  of  all 
those  bom  in  the  year  in  which  the  preceding  oldest  fai««Kitai>f 
died  (Censorinus,  De  die  natali,  17.  s;  cf.  Zoaimus  iL  x).  Accord* 
ing  to  later  writers*  the  Etruscan  race  was  to  last  ten  saeada^ 
knd  the  emperor  Augustas  in  his  memoirs  (Serv.  ad.  BucoL  xz. 
47)  says  that  the  comet  of  the  year  44  B.a  was  said  by  the  priests 
to  betoken  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  saeculum.  The  earlleaC 
sa€c$ila  had  been,  according  to  Varro,  xoo  years  long.  The  later 
ones  varied  in  length  from  X05  to  133  years.  The  round  luimbeff 
xoo  is  obviously  an  ex  pest  facta  ^>pfoxiniation,  and  the  acomcy 
of  the  others  is  probably  more  apparent  than  real,  but  if  «• 
reckon  back  some  900  yenis  from  the  date  given  by  AngBstoa 
we  arrive  at  just  about  the  time  when  the  archaedogical  evidence 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  Etruacana  in  Italy  woe  beginning 
to  recognize  their  individuality. 

XeUgion. — ^To  retrace  the  religioitt  development  ol  the 
Etruscans  from  its  mystic  heginningn  is  beyond  our  power,  slmI 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  future  discoveries  will  hdp  ns  much.  We 
are,  however,  able  to  draw  a  dear,  if  not  a  detailed,  picture  of  the 
worship  paid  to  the  various  divinities,  partly  from  the  direct  kifofw 
mation  we  have  concerning  them  alhd  partly  from  the  analogues 
which  joMy  safely  be  drawn  between  them  and  the  Romans. 

The  frequency  of  sacrifice  among  them  and  their  belief  hi  the 
short  duration  of  the  race*  show  deady  their  bdief.xn  a  ^ood 
and  a  bad  prindple,  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
dominant in  their  minds.  Storms,  earthquakes,  the  bfath  d 
deformities,  all  gave  evidence  of  evil  pow«rs,  which  ooold  be 
appeased  sometimes  only  by  human  aaciific&  Wemissherethe 
Greek  joy  in  human  lifo  and  the  beauties  of  earth.  The  gods 
{aesar)  were  divided  into  two  main  groups,  the  Dii  Comusdet 
and  a  vaguer  set  of  powers,  the  DH  Iimduti  (Soieca,  QteaasL 
Nat,  iL  41),  to  whom  even  Jupker  bowed.  They  all  dwelt  in 
various  parts  of  the  heavens  (Hartianns  Capella,  De  mupi,  ^UL 
L  41  ff.).  Of  the  DU  Consenles  the  most  impoftani  group 
consisted  of  Jupiter  (Tinia),  Juno  (Urn)  and  Minerva  (Memna)^ 
In  some  towns,  such  as  Veil  and  Faleril,  Juno  was  the  chie£ 
deity,  and  at  Perusia  she  was  worshipped  like  the  Greek  Aphrodite 
in  conjunction  with  Vulcan  (the  Gree)c  Hephaestus),  Tlds  shows 
that  though  in  exterior  form  the  Etruscan  gods  were  influenrtd 
by  the  Greeks,  still  their  character  and  powers  betaken  different 
beliefs.  An  interesting  point  to  note  about  Minerva  (Ueserod^ 
is  that  she  was  the  goddess  of  the  music  of  flutes  and  horns. 
The  myth  of  Athena  and  Marsyas  probably  originated  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  a  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenian  founded  in  Axgos  the  tenaf^e 
of  Atheiw  Sali^nx  (Pans.  ii.  ax.  3).  The  evident  connexka 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Etruria  in  these  facts  caimot  be  ovefw 
looked.  Besides  these  deities  there  were  Venus  (rfiraii),Baodivs 
(Pufluns),  Mercury  {Turms),  Vulcan  (SetUons).  Of  these,  Scth- 
lans  is  in  a  way  the  most  important,  for  he  shows  a  oonneadoa 
in  prehistoric  times  between  Etruria  and  the  EasL*  Other 
deities  of  Greek  origin  there  were— Ares,  Apollo,  Herades,  the 
Dioscuri;  in  fact,  as  the  centuries  passed,  the  Greek  divinities 
were  adopted  almost  without  exception.  Besides  these  there 
were  also  many  gods  of  Latin  or  Sabine  origin,  of  whom  little  is 
known  but  their  lumies;  these  may  often  be  local  ai^peOatioos 
for  the  same  god.  .Among  these  were  Voltunma  at  Volsinii  and 
Vertumnus  at  Rome,  Janus,  Nortia,  goddess  of  Fortuna, 
Feronia,  whose  temple  was  at  a  town  of  the  same  name  at  the 
foot  of  Soracte,'  Mantus,  Pales,  Vejovis,  Eileithyia  and  Cerea. 

*  Varro  ap.  Serv.  od  i4M.  viii.  526;  see  Hdbig.  Butt.  delF  lusL  Ardk 
(1876),  sar. 

*  Ccnmrinus,  De  Die  Nat.  17. 

*  Sec  Preller,  Rdm.  Myth.  s.v.  "  Vdcanus."  Opposed  to  thU  set 
Wissowa,  Rdigian  u.  Ktdtus  der  ROmer,  Who  seems  to  miantesprct 
the  evidence. 

(     *  Strabo  V.  3.  39;  cL  Livy  L  30;  Dion.  HaL  liL  ja. 
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Such  were  the  letcBng  godft;  in  addition  there  was  the  world 
of  spirits  whom  we  know  in  Rome  as  the  Manes,  Lares  and 
Penates.  The  latter  were  of  four  classes,  pertaining  to 
Jove,  Neptune,  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  and  to  men.* 
The  Larea  too  were  of  various  sorts  (Jamiliarts,  compUaUs, 
f»a(ef),and  with  them  the  souls  of  the  dead,  after  the  performance 
oif  due  expiatory  iites»  took  their  place  as  dii  ommales  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  iii.  168  and  302).  The  Manes  are  the  vaguest  group  of 
all  and  were  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  lower  world  (Festus, 
a.  v.  **  Mundus  " ;  Apuleius,  De  deo  SoaraUs).  Over  ail  these 
ruled  Mantua  and  Mania,  the  counterparts  of  Pluto  and  Perse« 
phone  in  Greece.  As  a  result  of  this  complete  hierarchy  of  divine 
powers  the  priesthood  of  Etruria  was  large,  powerful,  and  of 
such  fame  that  Etruscan  haruspkes  were  sent  for  from  distant 
plaon  to  interpret  the  sacrifices  and  the  (tfacks  CLivy  v.  i  6} 
«xvii.  37.  6). 

A  rt. — ^The  evidence  drawn  from  tradition  and  custom  which  we 
have  so  far  considered  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  beliefs  of  the 
Etruscans  has  taken  us  into  the  prehistoric  times  much  earlier 
than  those  when  the  handicrafts  developed  into  true  fine  arts. 
Hie  contents  of  the  earliest  graves*  show  but  few  traces  of  apy 
feeling  for  art  either  in  architecture  or  in  the  lesser  forms  of 
household  and  personal  decoration.  Gradually,  however,  as 
one  comes  down  towards  the  more  fixed  historic  periods,  certain 
objects,  obviously  imported  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
occur,  and  these  are  the  first  signs  of  an  interest  in  the  beauty  or 
curiosity  of  things,  an  interest  that  local  woriunen  could  not  sret 
satiny,  but  which  stirred  them  to  endeavour.  It  was  probably 
during  the  gth  century  that  this  began,  not  long  after  the  period 
iHien  foreign  trade  b^an  to  flourish. 

The  history  of  Etruscan  art  has  usually  been  wrongly  estimated 
owing  to  the  widespread  ddusion  that  objects  found  in  Etruria 
were  in  the  true  sense  products  of  native  artists  and  indicative 
«f  native-grown  culture.  It  is  only  recently,  and  not  even  yet 
CMnpletdy,  that  the  term  *' Etruscan"  has  been  given  up  as  the 
name  for*  the  terracotta  vases  (which  were  found  in  the  19th 
century  by  the  earlier  archaeologists  of  the  modem  scientific 
school  in  great  quantities  in  the  .Etruscan  tombs);  these  are 
BOW  known  to  have  been  made  by  Greek  potters.  There  are  few 
books  on  the  subject  of  Etruscan  art.  lie  best  known  is  Jules 
Martha's  VAH  Untspte  (2nd  ed.,  1889),  a  book  which,  though  full 
tA  accurate  data,  shows  absolute  lack  of  discrimination  between 
those  works  that  are  of  Etruscan  fabric  and  those  that  were 
brought  from  other  lands,  particularly  Greece  and  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily.  These  latter  are  too 
generally  forgotten  in  the  study  both  of  Greek  and  of  Etruscan 
art,  and  all  works  which  show  the  Greek  spinl  are  vaguely 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  on  the  Greek  mainland.  As 
much  oi  the  following  must  be  to  some  extent  controversial  in 
character,  a  concrete  illustration  may  serve  to  prevent  mis- 
conception as  to  this  important  dislinaion*  The  beautiful 
throne  in  the  Ludovisi  collection  representing  the  birth  of 
Aphrodite  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  though  made  by  some 
sculptor  in  Greece.  It  seems  at  least  as  likely  that  it  comes 
from  Sicily.  Not  only  is  the  character  of  the  modelling  similar 
to  what  we  find  on  Sicilian  sculptures  and  coins,  and  not  t)uite 
so  sharp  as  on  most  works  from  Greece,  but  there  is  a  lyrical 
feeling  for  nature  in  the  pose  of.  the  figures  and  in  the  pebbled 
soil  on  which  the  main  group  stands,  which  seems  to  answer 
to  the  Sicilian  feeling  as  we  know  it  in  poetry  rather  than  to  the 
Greek. 

The  houses  of  the  earliest  times  were,  to  judge  by  the  burial 
urns  known  from  their  shape  as  hut-urnSt  small  single-room 
constructions  of  rectangular  plan  similar  to  certain 
types  of  the  capanne  used  by  the  shepherds  to-day. 
Probably  the  walls  were  wattled  and  the  roofs  were 
certainly  thatched,  for  the  urns  show  plainly  the  long  beams 
fastened  together  at  the  top  and  hanging  from  the  ridge  down 
each  side.    Tombs  cut  in  the  rock  offer  other  and  later  models  of 

*  Nigidius  Fkulus  9h,  Amob.  adf,  N^  vL  ¥^1  €t  Jiig,  Pk-  ni> 
quia*,  ed.  Ant.  Swoboda  (18S8),  p.  83. 

*  Montelius.  C^.  Ptim.  m  Italn, 


house  construction,  but  give  no  suggestion  that  the  Etruscans 
had  any  artistic  sense  in  architecture.  Such  tombs  are  mostly 
latet  than  the  5th  century  B.C.,  and  show  the  most  simple  form 
of  wood  construction.  Posts  or  columns  hold  up  the  walls  and 
the  sloping  roofs,  the  latter  made  of  beams  with  boards  laid 
lengthwise,  covered  by  others  from  ridge  to  eave,  the  intervening 
space  forming  a  coffer,  sometimes  decorated.  Though  the  walls 
of  such  tombs  are  often  covered  with  paintings,  the  relation 
of  the  various  parts  (and,  let  it  be  remembered,  these  tombs 
represent  the  houses  <k  the  Uving)  shows  but  the  coarsest  sense 
of  proportion.  The  elements  of  the  decoration,  such  as  capitals, 
mouldings,  rosettes,  patterns,  are  borrowed  from  Greece,  Egypt 
or  elsewhere,  and  are  us^  redundantly  and  with  no  refinement.* 

The  temples  did  not  differ  from  those  In  Greece  in  any  essential 
principal  of  construction  except  that  they  were  generally  square, 
from  the  desire  to  make  them  answer  to  the  Umplum  or  quadri- 
partite  division  of  the  heavens  elaborated  by  the  priests.  In 
Roman  times  "  Etruscan  style  "  was  the  term  used  for  colonnades 
with  wide  intercolumniations,  and  this  shows  how  the  early 
builders  used  wood  with  its  possibility  of  long  architrave  beams 
rather  than  stone  as  in  Greece.  The  interior  arrangements  of 
the  temple  also  varied  from  the  Grecian  modeb,  for  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  gods  of  Etruria  were  often  worshipped  in  groups  of 
three  the  cells  was  divided  into  three  chambers.  The  decoration 
— metopes,  iriezes,  acroteria,  &c.— 'was  of  terra-cotta  fastened 
by  nails  to  the  wooden  walls. 

Though  we  know  that  the  Etruscans  were  famous  for  their 
games/  still  there  are  no  remains  of  circi,  and  so  too,  though  the 
satyristae  were  well  known,*  no  theatres  are  left.  They  were 
obviously  a  race  of  no  literary  taste  or  cultiu«.  The  theatre  at 
Fiesole  which  b  often  referred  to  as  Etruscan  unquestionably 
dates  from  Roman  times. 

Underground  tombs  have  already  been  mentioned  in  their 
rdation  to  house-architecture,  but  there  are  the  tumuli  wdi  as 
that  called  la  Cucumdla  at  Void,  that  of  the  Curiatii  at  Albano, 
or  that  of  Porsena  at  Clusium,  which  Pliny  describes  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Italy.  {H.N.  xxxvi.  19).  These  great  walled-in 
mounds  with  their  complex  of  interior  chambers  are  interesting 
as  reminiscent  of  tombs  in  Lydia,  but  architecturally  they,  are 
barbaric  and  show  no  developed  skilL 

There  remains  one  monument  which  has  always  been  supposed 
to  show  a  real  advance  made  by  the  Etrus<^ns  in  the  art  of 
architecture — the  cloaca  maxima  in  Rome.  This  round-arched 
drain  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Etruscans,  and  it  was 
only  in  1903  that  Commcndatorc  Boni  in  excavating  the  Forum 
proved  that  the  drain  was  originally  uncovered,  and  that  the 
arch  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  Republic  Thus  the  honour, 
not  of  discovering  the  arch,  for  it  was  known  to  the  East,  but  of 
popularizing  its  use,  does  not  belong  to  the  Etruscans,  though 
they  did  use  it  at  a  comparatively  late  time  for  dty  gates,  as  at 
Volterra.*  The  false  arch  and  dbme  of  the  Mycenaeans  seems 
to  have  been  familiar  to  them,  though  there  are  but  few  cases  of 
its  use  on  a  large  scale.  The'  best-known  instances  are  the 
TuUianum  or  Mamertine  prison  in  Rome,  the  Regulini-Galassi 
tomb  at  Cervetri,'  one  at  Scsto  Fiorentino  near  Florence,'  at 
Cortona,*  at  Chiusi,  and  also  those  in  Latium.*' 

Although  there  was,  therefore,  but  little  devdopment  !n 
the  greater  arts  of  literature  and  architecture  among  the  £trus> 
cans,  it  is  evident  enough  that  there  was  much  desire  to  possess 
the  products  of  the  lesser  arts,  such  as  sculpture,  jewelry  and 
household  ornaments.  But  here  too  the  study  has  been  made 
difficult  by  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  native  and  im- 
ported products.  Before  studying  the  objects  themselves' it  is 
well  to  recall  the  legendary  character  of  Etruscan  chronology  as 

*  For  an  illustratton  of  the  Cometo  tomb  see  ARCRlTBCTtnte, 
vol.  iL  p.  559. 

« Appian  viu.  66;  TertuUian,  Da  MpteL  Si  Plutarch,  Qu,  Rm. 
107. 

*  Dion.  Hal.  vH.  72. 

*  Montdius,  Cw.  Frim,  u.  pi.  172. 

»  /J.  pi.  333;  d.  343.  •  (J- P»«i^       ^    /^-fi^-  *73-     . 

»  AfoffNM.  .^fiJL  XV.  p.  151 ;  3uu.  d.  Com.  Ardu  di  JRoma,  1898L 
p.  Ill 
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reckoned  in  sdecula.  Helbig  *  showed  that  we  cannot  consider  any 
of  the  traditional  dates  as  being  accurate  until  about  644  B.C., 
the  beginning,  that  is,  of  the  fifth  sauuium.  This  is  probably 
about  one  hundred  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  Chalddian 
(Ionic)  alphabet  into  the  country.  One  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  use  of  it  is  on  a  vase  found  in  the  Regulini-Galassi  tomb. 
In  considering  the  trade  of  the  country  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  its  chief  political  connexions  were  with  Carthage,  but  the 
artistic  sense  of  Carthaginians  or  other  Phoenicians  was  not  more 
developed  than  that  of  the  Etruscans.  They  were  traders,  and 
doubtless  brought  the  Etruscans  some  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Eastern  objects  which  have  been  found  in  their  tombs,  articles 
that  date  from  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.C.  But  b^de  the 
Phoenicians  the  Ionian  Greeks  from  the  9th  century  had  been 
trading  and  colonizing  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Herodotus  (i.  163) 
tells  how  the  Phocacans  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  take  long 
voyages,  and  that  they  discovered  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian 
seas  and  Iberia.  Thucydides  (vi.  3.  i)  says  that  it  was  Chalcidians 
from  Euboca  who  first  settled  in  Sidly.  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  xxxv. 
12.  43)  writes  in  the  same  sense,  for  he  tells  of  Demaratus  who 
came  from  Corinth  with  the  artists  Eucheir,  Diopus,  Eugrammus, 
about  650  B.C.,  and  first  started  sculpture  in  Italy.  These  tradi- 
tions of  the  coming  of  Ionian  Greeks  to  Italy  are  completely 
borne  out  by  the  archaeological  remains  found  in  Ionian  lajids 
and  in  Etruria,  and  it  is  agreed  that  a  gre^t  .p&rt  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  Etruscan  is  no  more  Etruscan  than  the 
Moorish  plates  of  the  15th  century  found  in  Italy  are  Florentine. 
The  best  works  in  most  of  the  smaller  arts  are  almost  without 
exception  Greek,  the  earlier  Ionian,  the  later  Attic;  the  remainder 
are  made  with  the  distinct  intention  of  imitating  Greek  models, 
and  so  should  be  considered  as  Greek,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
show  a  natural,  original  expression  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
•Etniscan  workman.  The  Etruscans  were  dull  artists  in  all  lines. 
They  were  skilful  copyists,  nothing  more,  as  is  absolutely  proved 
by  the  simple  fact  that  we  know  of  no  Etruscan  artist  by  name. 
If  one  takes  the  articles  which  are  of  obviously  local  manufactuft, 
such  as  the  burial  urns*  or  the  ordinary  bronxe  mtirocs,  or  the 
poUery,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  similar  quantity  of  work  by 
any  other  race  so  lacking  in  originality  ol  conception  or  high 
excellence  of  technique. 

Jn  the  study  of  the  monuments  a  divisioa  must  be  made 
distinguishing  between  the  obviously  Greek  works,  the  worics 
done  with  a  desire  to  o^y  Greek -models  and  the  work  of  native 
artists.  To  separate  the  objects  in  the  way  suggested  requilred 
a  very  considerable  familiauity  with  Greek  art,  and  though 
in  many  cases  the  result  may  be  doubtful,  still  so  much  must 
be  taken  from  the  Etruscans  that- they  are  shown  to  have  little 
more  artistic  feeUng  than  the  Romans.  In  the  earlier  centuries 
a  strong  eastern  influence  appears  in  the  copying  of  sphinxes 
and  similar  eastern  motives,  but  this  soon  gave  way  to  the 
stronger  Greek  influence,  as  was  natural,  f<^  the  intercourse 
with  the  Phoenicians  was  spasmodic  whereas  that  with  the  Greeks 
was  constant.  But  even  with  the  Greeks  to  kindle  their  imagina- 
tions, the  Etruscans  produced  n^  schod  of  art;  no  steady 
progression  is  traceable.  In  various  towns  there  were  various 
fashions  of  pottery  or  jewelry,  but  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
constantly  occur  together  in  a  way  possible  only  among  a  people 
who  possessed  no  natural  artistic  capacities  and  had  no  wide- 
spread standards  of  cultivated  taste.  The  loiiians  have  been 
mentioned  as  having  strongly  affected  the  arts  in  Etruria,  and, 
though  in  the  later  centuries  Athens  undoubtedly  exported 
heavy  consignments  to  Italy,  the  taste  of  the  Etruscans  seems 
generally  to  have  preferred  the  rather  heavy  loose  style  of  the 
lonians,  even  when  direct  contact  with  them  was  lost  and  its 
place  taken  by  direct  relations  with  Athens  and  her  colonies 

Pottery*  practised  enormously  by  the  Etrtsscans  shows  as 
deariy  as  possible  their  essential  strength  and  weakness  as 

*  Annali  dell'  Inst.  Arch..  1876,  230. 

>  Gerhard.  Btmskische  Spiegel',  Kdrte.  RUievi  deUeumt  Etrusche. 

*  See  Potticr,  QUaiogMS  des  vases  anUaues,  II.  L'EcoU  loniewne, 
Boehlau,  Aus  ionischen  und  italischen  NekropoUni  Karo,  De  urte 
vascularta  atUiMissima;  Endt,  lonische  VasenmalereL  See  further 
CaaAMics.  ft  Etruscan, 


artists.    Even  the  bUfCk  ware  called  bmchen  is  now  known  to 
have  been  manufactured  in  other  lands  and  not  to  be  rnn 
exclusively  Etruscan  style.    In  the  earlier  tombs  this 
ware  is  pceeent  in  greater  numbers  than  any  other, 
and  the  vases  exhibit  considerate  dexterity  of  manufarture 
so  far  as  form  goes.    But  it  is  evident  from  comparisons  with 
early  Ionian  vases  that  the  better  proportioned  of  the  sha|>eB 
are  direct  c<^ies  of  the  Ionian.    The  decoration  of  the  bucckero 
is  either  engraved,  in  which  case  it  is  almost  always  extremely 
rude,  or  formed  by  figures  modelled  or  pressed  by  a  mould  on 
to  the  body  of  the  vase.    In  these  two  last  cases  the  figures  are 
often  suggestive  of  the  farther  East  (Egyptian  and  Mesopotamia} . 
but  still  more  frequently  they  are  taken  from  Greek  originals, 
and  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Etruscan  artist  to  be  a  copyist 
is  very  marked.    Whence  the  moulds  for  these  vases  came  is 
not  known,  but  analogy  with  other  classes  of  work  makes  it 
practically  certain  that  some  were  imported  and  some  made 
by  the  imitating  workmen.    There  are  other  classes  of  va&es 
which  at  first  sight  look  as  though  tbcy  were  imported  from 
Greece,  but  by  the  nature  of  their  clay  are  recognized  to  be 
Etruscan  imitations  of  Greek  originab.    The  imitation  is  often 
very  skilful,  for  the  Etryscan  artist  rivalled  his  Grecian  master  in 
deftness  of  hand,  if  not  in  imagination.    Such,  for  instance, 
are  the  large  amphoras  decorated  with  bands  of  animals  in 
the  Corinthian  style.    Besides  these  native  vases  the  tombs 
have  yielded  great  quantities  of  others  which  used  to  be  called 
Etruscan,  but  are  now  known  to  have  been  imported   from 
Greece.    Until  the  6th  century  B.C.  these  vases  are  nukstly 
Ionian,  but  at  that  time  the  trade  of  the  Phocaeans  was  waning 
before  that  of  Athens,  and  henceforward  the  Athenian  ware  is 
the  commonest.    Intercourse  with  Athens,  however,  came  to 
an  end  about  480,  when  the  Sictliaa  Greeks  mastered  the  trade 
of  the  western  Mediienancan,  so  that  in  the  Etruscan  tombs 
later  than  this  date  wt  find  fewer  and  fewer  imported  vaaes, 
and  more  and  more  native  imitations.    It  is  generally  taken  for 
granted  that  these  Attic  vases  were  brought  to  Etnma  by  Gittek 
traders,  but  considoing  how  little  the  Greek  historians,  even 
Herodotus,  knew  of  that  country,  tins  is  unlikely.    Then,  t«o» 
the  chief  producta  Etruria  had  to  give  Greece  were  metaHs, 
BO  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  the  Etruscan  traders  who,  having 
carried  metal  to  Greece  (where  Etruscan  brooae  was  famois^, 
brought  back  the  vases. 

Though  most  ooUeotions  make  no  distinction  between  (keek 
and  Etruscan  scarabs  the  differences,  though  sHj^t,  are  quite 
certain,  and  consist  in  the  greater  eUboration  of  the 
borders,  edges  and  backs  of  the  Etruscan  examples. 
The  commonest  material  for  these  gems  is  red  camelian,  and 
agate  frequently  oocms.  The  beetle  shape  is  undeubteifly  dtie 
to  the  Phoenicians,  who  familiarised  the  Etruscans  with  the 
Egyptian  scarab  and  with  its  signification  as  an  amulet;  while 
in  technique  they  are  more  Greek,  in  use  they  are  more  Egyptian, 
for  they  were  used  not  only  as  seals  but  as  ornaments—as  in 
the  decoration  of  necklaces.*  What  we  learn  from  them  merdy 
serves  to  strengthen  what  we  learn  from  the  pottery — that  the 
Etruscans  depended  on  the  Greek  worid  for  their  artistic  concep- 
tions. Though  many  Phoenician  gems  (in  fact,  scarcely  any 
other  kind)  have  been  found  in  Sardinia,  these  are  comparatively 
rare  in  Etruria,  where  the  earUest  gems  occur  about  650  B.C. 
Some  of  these  eariiest  show  the  Ionian  influence,  which  is  also 
shown  in  certain  gold  rings,  but  most  of  them  represent  the  Attk, 
style  as  seen  on  the  black-figured  vases  of  Athens.  To  under- 
stand them  one  has  but  to  know  Attic  sculpture,  the  complete 
history  of  which  b  repeated  in  these  small  and  beautifully 
worked  stones.  At  first  one  finds  the  single  figures,  awkward 
in  form  and  modelling,  but  full  of  life  in  composition— one 
finds  the  same  mistakes  in  anatomy  {i.e.  the  muscles  of  the 
stomach);  and  then  come  the  figures  beautifully  worked  and 
accurately  observed,  but  with  the  slight  hardness  and  rigidity 
that  belongs  to  all  pre-Raphaclite  wbrk;  and  finally  one  sees 
the  figures  carved  with  the  easy  assurance  of  the  master, 

<  Athen.  L  28. 

•  Martha.  VArt  itrusque.  pi   1.4;  Bull.  deWInsl.  (1837)  p.  46. 
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(ometioKs  lingk,  iwmeHmfi  in  groiips,  bat  always  Attic  in  tHdr 
unrivalled  representation  of  the  beauties  d  the  human  figure, 
and  in  the  innumerable  lovely  scenes  taken  from  everyday  life. 
Not  infrequently  inscriptions  arc  cut  in  the  gem,  but  these  are 
not  as  on  Greek  gems  the  name  of  the  carver  or  the  owner,  but 
ihe  name  of  the  Greek  hero  represented.  In  regard  to  technique 
one  point  is  specially  noteworthy.  Many  of  the  gems  are  carved 
with  the  round  drill,  and  the  disks  made  by  this  are  not  modelled 
into  any  real  semblance  of  a  figure.  This  is  not  a  sign  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  gem,  for  there  are  examples  in  which  together 
with  this  method  will  be  seen  a  figure  finished  with  the  greatest 
cajc;  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  gem-cutter  left  the  marks  of 
lus^und  drill  because  of  thdr  decorative  value.  This  they 
undoubtedly  possess,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the 
Etruscans  showed  any  art  sense. 

Bronze  was  used  extensively.  Weapons  of  course  were 
fashioned  of  it,  but  these  are  -.simple  in  shape  and  decoration; 
-^^^  no  such  examples  as  those  from  Mycenae  occur. 
Objects  of  large  size,  as  the  bronze  doors  of  Veil,* 
the  chariots  of  Perugia  in  the  New  York  museum,  or  larg& 
tripods  or  shields,  show  that  the  artisans  had  large  quantities 
of  the  material  at  their  di^>osal.  As  with  the  vases  or  gems, 
so  in  these  metal  objects  the  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
pure  Etruscan  work  and  the  work  that  was  done  by  Greek 
workmen  or  by  artisans  copying  the  Greek  style.  As  Etruscan 
art  has  been  wrongly  estimated  through  fdrgetfulness  of  the 
Greek  influence,  so  Greek  bronzes  have  possibly  received  credit 
that  does  not  belong  to  them.  Etruscan  candelabra  and  vases 
were  famous  among  the  Greeks  (Ath.  i.  28.  6;  xv.  700  c).  The 
chariots  above  mentioned  and  the  tripods  in  the  Harvard 
museum  are  plainly  Qreek;  the  round  shields  with  ornament 
in  bands  are  native.  Antefixes  of  tombs  were  of  bronze,  and 
in  some  cases  the  eyes  of  the  figures  were  inlaid  with  glass 
paste.  The  best-known  articles  of  bronze  are  the  mirrors,* 
which  are  very  dependent  on  Greece  for  their  modeb,  though  the 
poor  style  in  which  the  scenes  that  decorate  them  are  in  most 
cases  carved  shows  that  these  articles  of  common  use  were 
produced,  as  was  natural',  mainly  by  ordinary  workmen.  In 
rare  cases  the  figures  are  not  engraved  but  are  given  in  low 
relief.  These  mirrors  seem  to  have  been  mainly  intended  for 
women,  and  the  scenes  on  them  in  large  numbers  of  cases  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  bear  out  this  idea;  for  instead  of  scenes 
of  battle  such  as  ocoir  on  the  gems,  scenes  with  satyrs  and 
maenads  are  commoner,  or  the  story  of  Helen  or  the  labours 
of  Hercules.  So  far  as  development  goes  they  pass  through 
the  same  stages  as  the  gems,  though  owing  to  their  larger  surface 
they  are  more  generally  decorated  with  groups  of  figures.*  An> 
other  well-known  class  of  work  is  the  cistae  or  cylindrical  bronze 
boxes  found  mostly  at  Proeneste,  where  they  seem  to  have 
been  especially  popular.  The  engraved  figiures  on  them  are  of 
the  same  character  as  those  on  the  mirrors,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  these  figures  are  often  better  in  style  than  the  figures 
modelled  in  the  round  that  serve  as  hancUes,  or  than  the  legs 
which  also  are  modelled.  This,  taken  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  same  figures  are  repeated  in  several  cases  on  more  than 
one  gem  or  mirror,  makes  it  probable  that  the  workmen,  like 
the  later  potters  of  Arezzo,  haid  a  stock  of  models  brought  from 
Greece,  which  they  repeated  and  combined  to  suit  their  fancy. 

The  paintings  and  contents  of  the  tombs  have  made  it  plain 
that  the  wealth  of  the  Etruscans  was  very  considerable,  and  that 
q^jy  -  they  spent  much  on  jewelry,  gold  and  silver.*  Their 
gg^ff,^  extravagance  in  this  regard  was  well  known,*  and  the 
rings,  the  necklaces,  the  diadems,  the  bracelets  and 
the  earrings  show  that  there  was  a  large  class  of  well-to-do  people. 
The  eastern  and  Greek  influences  are  clearly  marked  in  the 
figures  used  in  decoration,  and  in  certain  shapes  of  rings,  but  in 

^  Plutarch,  CamiOms,  13. 

<  Gerhard,  Etr.  Spiegtl  (continued  by  Klugmann  and  KOrte). 

»  Mirrors  of  Greek  style,  Gerhard,  iii,  112,  116,  240.  305,  352; 
Klugmann-KGrte,  107,  131,  160. 

*  See  platen  in  Martha  and  in  Monumenti  delP  Tna.,  also  Mon.  Ant, 
iv.  and  MiUni's  Studie  materiali. 

'  .luvcnal  V   164:  Ovid.  Am.m.  13.  25  ff. 


one  technical  matter  the  Etruscans  seem  to  have  made  a  dis- 
covery: it  was  in  the  use  of  granulated  ornament,  that  is, 
ornament  made  by  soldering  on  to  the  gold  object  infinitely 
smaH  globules  of  the  same  metal  laid  in  various  designs  and 
patterns,  each  globule  soldered  by  itself.  Though  this  style 
of  ornament  occurs  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Rhodes  and  Magna 
Graeda,  nowhere  is  it  accomplished  with  such  extraordinary 
minuteness  as  in  Etruria.  That  they  should  do  this  was  natural. 
The  difficulty  of  it  seems  to  have  pleased  them,  for  it  is  commoner 
than  the  carUer  ^ligree  work  made  of  wire  soldered  on  to  the  gold 
base.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  scarabs  set  as  ornament 
in  the  gold  necklaces,  and  similariy  we  find  amber  used  and,  in 
the  later  work,  predous  stones  and  pearls. 

As  in  Greece  the  Etruscans  first  carved  their  figures  out  of 
Wood,*  but  what  these  figures  were  like  we  can  only  imagine. 
The  earliest  known  figures  in  the  round  are  even  less 
successful  than  the  contemporary  Greek  work.  An 
early  attempt  at  a  female  bust^  is  made  not  by  casting  but  by 
riveting  plates  <A  bronze  together.  A  half  life  size  bust  in  the 
Tyszkiewicz  collection*  made  probably  about  600  B.C.  is  cast 
sdid.  Later  they  learned  the  art  of  hollow-casting,  but  their 
attempts  to  reproduce  figures  in  the  round  are  generally  lacking 
in  skiU.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  lack  of  good  marble,  the 
quarries  at  Carrara  not  having  been  tised  till  Roman  times. 
Terra-cotta  was  the  material  most  commonly  used,  and  their 
skill  in  modelling  and  colouring  this  was  great.  The  earlier 
statues  of  large  size  have  perished;  but  there  are  three  famous 
sarcophagi  which  show  the  wrark  of  Ionian  Etruscan  artists;* 
one  is  in  the  British  Museum,  one  in  the  Louvre  and  one  in  the 
Villa  di  Papa  Giuho  at  Rome  The  elaborate  detail  and  careful 
work,  the  types  of  the  figures  and  the  style  of  their  dress  all  point 
to  the  same  Ionic  origin  as  that  of  the  bronze  chariots  already 
mentioned.  The  type  of  sarcophagus  illustrated  by  these  ex- 
amples became  very  common,  and  in  the  figures  that  decorate 
%he  covers  can  be  traced  the  various  influences  that  affected  the 
whole  of  Etruscan  art  In  an  example  from  Vdci"  the  later 
Attic  influence  is  strongly  marked.  Such  work  shows  little 
power  of  <mgination,  but  much  of  the  interest  taken  by  careful 
workmen  by  copying  carefully,  and  the  tendency  that  such 
workmen  almost  invariably  display  of  overloading  the  subject 
with  too  much  ornament  and  detail.  The  small  ash-urns,  either 
of  stone  or  terra-cotta,  are  in  certain  ways  more  interesting  than 
the  more  elaborate  sarcophagi,  for  on  these  urns  the  heads  of 
the  figures  reclining  on  one  elbow  which  form  the  usual  decoration 
of  the  covers  are  often  obvious  attempts  at  portraiture.  Single 
busts**  show  this  same  desire  for  accurate  likeness  of  the  person 
represented,  and  in  this  one  line  of  art  the  Etruscans  showed  a 
new  feehng,  one  that  found  its  finest  expression  in  the  hands  of 
the  later  Roman  portraitists.  The  main  difference  between  such 
portraits  and  the  Greek  ones  is  that  the  Greek  artist  thought  of 
his  subject  as  illustrating  character  that  showed  itself  in  ways 
of  repose  and  thought— the  essential,  lasting  individuaHty. 
The  Etruscan  and  Roman  portraitist  thought,  on  the  other  band, 
of  his  subject  as  illustrating  character  in  ways  of  action;  hence 
pure  Etruscan  and  Roman  portraits  are  much  more  tense  in 
line,  and  the  expression  of  the  eye  is  not  dreamy  but  distinctly 
focussed.  They  are  different,  but,  as  art,  one  is  as  fine  as  the 
other.  Hie  scenes  on  the  sides  of  these  urns  are,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  gems  and  mirrors,  very  frequently  taken  from  Greek  story, 
and  often  are  scenes  of  battle.^*  Work  in  relief  for  the  friezes  and 
the  other  decorations  of  temples  was  very  common,  and  shows 
remarkable  skill  in  the  mere  processes  of  modeling  and  baking 
the  slabs  of  terra-cotta  that  were  fastened  by  nails  to  the  beams. 
So  far  as  the  figures  themselves  are  concerned,  they  seem  to  have 
but  little  meaning  in  connexion  with  the  building  they  decorate. 

•  PUny,  H.N.  xiv.  9;  xvi.  216. 

•  From  the  PoHedrBra  tomb  at  Vuld,  Martha  fig.  335. 

•  CoU.  Tyakiewicz/tA,  \i. 

•  Mon.  iae  InsL  vi.  pi.  59, cf.  AnnaU  (1861);  p.  402;  M(m,AA 
vtii.  pi.  xiii.-xiv. 

>*  Mon.  dsIT  Inst.  viil.  pi.  20:  Martha  p.  347, 

"  Martha  pp.  333,  348. 

^  See  Kflrte.  RatendOk  ume  Etnuckg, 
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Satyis  and  maenads,  chariot-races  and  such  scenes  taken  over 
from  Greek  models  are  perhaps  the  commonest.  In  none  of  the 
obviously  native  work  is  there  any  more  instinctive  feeling  for 
the  greater  qualities  of  sculpture  than  in  tlw  gems.  Little  is 
original,  almost  everything  dependent  on  earlier  masters.  There 
is  no  absorption  of  the  artist  by  his  work  which  produces  great 
work,  great  because  the  beholder  thinks  rather  of  the  work  pro- 
duced than  of  the  artist  who  produces  it.  For  this  reason  such 
figures  as  the  bronze  chimaera  or  the  bronze  Athena  in  the 
Florence  museum  are  presumably  not  Etruscan  but  Greek. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Etruscans  had  easel-paintings 
like  the  Greeks,  but  their  skill  in  painting  is  well  illustrated 
g^^jg^  by  the  pictures  with  which  they  frequently  covered 
"^  *  the  inner  walls  of  their  tombs.  The  wall  was  prepared 
with  a  coating  of  fine  white  stucco  on  which  the  figures  were 
painted  with  a  large  variety  of  tints.  The  best  of  them  have  been 
found  at  Tarquim'i,  Chiusi,  Void,  Caere,  Veii.^  The  paintings 
exhibit  the  usual  Greek  influences.  They  show  a  certain 
ponderous  realism,  but  as  works  of  art  they  are  of  little  value. 
As  pictures  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people  they  are  of 
great  importance. 

As  works  of  art  their  coins*  are  the  ^rst  efforts  of  the 
Etruscans.  Gold,  silver  and  bronze  were  used,  but  no  examples 
Q^^g^  can  be  dated  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  sth 
century  B.C.  The  coins  are  struck  according  to  four 
different  standards  of  weight,  due  perhaps  to  different  trade- 
connexions.  The  bronze  coinage  shows  a  distinct  scale  of  reduc- 
tion in  weight  due  to  the  increasing  use  of  the  precious  metals. 
Many  examples  show  a  design  only  on  one  side.  The  designs 
of  the  majority  of  the  types  are  taken  from  Greek  models,  but 
strangely  enough  the  die-cutters  show  no  such  skiU  as  that  of 
the  makers  of  gems. 

Amu  and  Armour. — In  the  early  periods  the  chief  weapons 
(besides  bows  and  arrows  which  bore  flint  or  bronze  heads)  were 
few  and  simple,  and  were  of  bronze.  Iron  ones  have  been  found, 
and  their  rarity  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  their  having  rusted 
away.  Spears  of  very  various  weights  were  common  and  also 
swords  and  daggers.  These  latter  had  straight  two-edged  blades 
with  the  handle  cither  of  the  same  piece  or  of  some  other  material 
fastened  on  with  rivets.  The  blades  of  the  daggers  are  generally 
engraved  with  lines  and  zigzags.  Shields  were  of  circular  and 
oval  shape.  These  two  were  of  bronze,  the  round  ones  decorated 
In  Homeric  fashion  with  concentric  circles  oi  ornament,  the 
motives  being  geometric  patterns  or  an  animal  repeated  endlessly. 
Breastplates  with  overiapping  shoulder-straps  and  belts,  broader 
in  front  than  behind,  with  decoration  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
bucchero  vases,  are  not  uncommon.  Greaves  and  helmets 
completed  their  equipment.  The  former  seem  to  have  been  less 
ornate  than  those  the  Greeks  wore;  the  latter  were  of  various 
shapes,  the  commonest  being  round  caps  with  a  knob  on  the  top, 
or  a  deeper  shape  with  a  crest  from  front  to  back.  Some  are 
shown  with  side-pieces  raised  like  wings,  but  these  are  perhaps 
merely  cheek-pieces  raised  on  hinges.  In  later  times  they  had 
trumpets  and  axes,  and  their  arms  became  practically  the  same 
as  the  Roman,  as  one  sees  from  the  representations  in  the 
tombs.  (R.  N.) 

Languaob 

I.  By  "  Etruscan  "  is  meant  the  hngnafe  spoken  by  the 
people  called  Etrusd  (more  commonly  Ti»ci)  .by  the  Romans, 
Tunkum  numeo  (t.e.  Tuscum  nomen)  by  their  neighbours  the 
UmtMtiana  of  Ignvium  (f.v.),  and  Tvpa^pU  (later,  e^,  in  Strabo's 
time,  TvpfliffoL)  by  the  Greeks.  Their  own  name  for  themselves 
was  Rtuitma  (or  RaUna),  according  to  Dionysius  Halic.  (L  30), 
but  it  seems  now  to  be  faa4y  probable,  that  this  was  no  more 
than  the  name  of  a  leading  house  (represented  later  on  in  Fisa 
and  elsewhere)  dominiinf  at  tome  fairly  ear)y  date  in  some  one 

» See  Mim.  detf  Inst.  I.  pi.  32-33,  v.  16,  17,  33,  34,  vi.  30-32, 79, 
viiL  36.  be  IV15:  MkaU.  Mem.  Tiud,  pi.  <8.  X^rHdbig.  Annalt 
(1863)  p.  336,  (1870)  pp.  5-74;  Bmno.  ib,  (1866).  p.  442. 

*  Mommwn,  Rdmu  Mtntmnm;  G.  F.  Hill,  HamiUok  of  Creek 
and  Roman  Com$i   Deccke,  Ekmkucho  FontkMmatmi  also  article 
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locality  (see  bdow).  NIebahr  attempted  on  slender  groondi 
{Rom.  Hist.,  ed.  3  [Eng.  trans.],  i.  p.  41)  to  distinguish  betweea 
the  Tvpfnpfoi  and  the  Tusd  in  order  to  accept  the  strong|;f 
supported  tradition  of  a  Lydtan  origin  for  the  "  Tyrrhenes  " 
(see  below),  while  rejecting  it  for  the  '*  Tuscans,"  but  no  000 
has  since  attempted  to  maintain  the  distinction  (Dittenbeiger, 
HermeSf  1906,  p.  8s,  footnote,  regards  the  form  in  Hfivf  as  m 
"  Graedzed  form  of  a  k>cal  name "  equivalent  to  TuscO,  and 
we  now  know  enough  of  the  morpbxAogy  of  Etruscan  names  to 
recognize  Tur-s-co-  and  Tttrs-inO'  as  dosdy  paralld  Etrttso»> 
Latin  stems,  d.  Venu-c-ius:  Venthsenns  both  from  Etr.  tmm 
(Schulze,  LaL  Eigennamen,  p.  405)  and  Ras-tnai  Ras-c-cmms 
{ibid.  p.  92);  or  VUuscMS,  Vdtcusi  Voiustnus  (where  the  forma- 
tive suffixes  in  each  word  are  Etrusco-Latin  whether  the  root 
be  the  same  or  not).  But  the  analysis  of  the  names  cannot  be 
entirdy  satisfactory  until  the  first  syllable  of  Etrusct— in  Greek 
writers  sometimes  ErpowKoi,  eg.  in  Strobe— ed,  Metoeke— has 
been  explained. 

2.  The  extent  of  territory  over  which  this  language  was  spokea 
varied  considerably  at  different  epochs,  but  we  have  onlfy  a  few 
fixed  points  of  chronology.  From  two  sqMurate  sources,  both 
traditional  and  probably  sound  (Dion.  Hal.  L  26,  and  Plutarch, 
SmOa,  7;  d.  Varro,  quoted  by  Censorinus  c.  17.  6),  we  should 
ascribe  the  first  appearance  of  the  Etruscans  in  Italy  to  the  iitb 
century  B.C.  Hie  intimate  connexion  in  form  between  the  names 
Roma,  Romulus  and  the  Etruscan  gentes  rumate,  rumulos 
{Romalia,  RomUia^  &c),  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  early 
names  in  Rome  {e.g.  Ratumennaf  CapenOf  Titia,  Lnuxrts^  JSosiMr) 
are  characteristically  Etruscan,  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the 
foundation  of  the  dty,  in  the  sense  at  least  of  its  eariiest  fortifi* 
cation,  was  due  to  Etruscans  (Schulze,  p.  580).  The  most  likely 
interpretation  of  Cato's  date  for  the  Etruscan  "foundation"  of 
Capua  is  $9^  B.C.  (Conway,  Italic  Dudects,  pp.  99  and  83).  la 
524  B.C.  (Dion.  Hal.  viL  2)  the  Etruscans  were  ddeated  by 
Aristodemus  of  Cumae,  and  in  474  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse  in  a  great 
naval  battle  off  Cumae.  Between  44s  and  425  {It.  Dud.  Ix.) 
they  were  driven  out  of  Capua  by  the  Samnftes,  but  they  lingered 
in  parts  of  Campania  (as  hi  south  as  Salemum)  till  at  least  the 
next  century,  as  inscriptions  show  {ib.  pp.  94  ff.,  53),  as  at 
Praeneste  and  Tusculum  {ib.  p.  3x0  ff.)  tiff  the  3rd  century  or 
later.  In  Etruria  itself  the  oldest  inscriptions  (on  the  stelae  td 
Faesulae  and  Volaterrae)  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  6th  century 
B.C.  (C.  Pauli,  AUital.  Porsch.  ii.  part  2,  24  ff.);  the  Romans  had 
become  dominant  eariy  in  the  3rd  century  (C.I.L.  xL  x  passim^, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  show  later  forma  thain 
those  found  in  the  old  town  of  Volsinii  destroyed  by  the  R<nnaiis 
in  280  B.C.  (C.  PauU,  ib.  i.  X27).  In  the  north  of  Italy  we  find 
Etruscan  written  in  two  alphabets  (of  Sondrio  and  Boxen) 
between  300  and  150  B.C.  {id.  ib.  pp.  63  and  126).  The  evidence 
of  an  Etruscan  linen  book  wrapped  round  a  mummy  (se»  bdow) 
seems  to  suggest  that  there  was  s6me  Etruscan  colony  at  Alez> 
andria  in  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies.  At  least  one  Etruscan 
suffix  has  passed  into  the  Romance  languages,  -i$a  ot-iia  in  Etr« 
lautniSa  (from  lautni  **  familiaris,"  or  "  h'bettus  ")>  uid  Etr.-Lat. 
lulitta,  which  became  Ital.  -etta,  Fr.-Eng.  -ette. 

3.  Hnally  must  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  pre-Hdlenic 
epitaph  discovered  on  the  island  of  Lemnos  in  X885  (PauB, 
Altiial.  Porsch.  H.  x  and  2),  the  langtiage  of  which  offers  remark* 
able  resemblances  to  Etruscan,  espedaJly  in  the  phrase  Haix^tm 
tfw  (?  -  "fifty  years  old  ");  d.  Etr.  ceahc^  ovils  (?  "  twenty 
years  old  ") ;  and  the  pair  of  endings  -eti,  -ale  in  consecutive  vorda; 
d.  Etr.  Iat0ial€  hidxniesi;  the  style  of  the  sculptural  figure  haa 
also  parallels  in  the  oldest  type  of  Etruscan  monuments.  The 
alphabet  of  this  inscription  b  identical  (Kifchhoff,  Stud.  GrtecA. 
Alpkab.,  4th  ed.,  p.  S4)  with  that  of  the  older  group  of  Fhtyi^aii 
inscriptions,  whidi  mention  King  Bdidas  and  are  therefore  older 
than  620  B.C.  With  this  should  be  combined  the  fact  that  a 
marked  pecuUaxity  of  the  South-Etruscan  alphabet  (T**/,  bat 
earlier  «■  the  Greek  digamma)  has  demonstrably  arisen  out  of 
^g)  on  Phrygian  soO,  see  Clou,  Re9.  xil.,  X898,  p.  462.  Despite 
the  reasonable  but  not  unanswerable  difikulty  of  Kietachmcr 
{EiulriiMMi  M  d,  (ksekkkia  d,  gfitck.  Spracka,  1896;  p.  240),  tha 
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wdfl^t  of  tbe  evidence  appean  to  be  distinctly  in  fevour  of  tbe 
Etruscan  character  of  the  language,  and  Fault's  view  is  now 
generally  accepted  by  students  o£  Etruscan;  hence  the  inclusion 
of  the  inacziptioii  in  the  Corpus  Ituce.  Etrmearum, 

4.  The  first  attempt  to  interpret  Etruscan  inscriptions  was 
made  by  Phil.  Buonarroti  {Explic  et  coigea.  ad  monum.  &c, 
Florettoc,  1726),  who,  at  was  almost  inevitable  at  that  epoch, 
tried  to  explain  the  language  as  a  dialect  of  Latin.  But  no  real 
study  was  possible  before  the  determination  of  the  alphabet  by 
ticpsius  (Inscc.  Umbr.  ti  Oscat,  Leipzig,  1841),  and  his  discovery 
that  five  of  the  Tables  of  Iguvium  {q.v.),  though  written  in 
Etruscan  alphabet,  contained  a  language  akin  to  Latin  but 
totally  different  from  £tru8can,  though  some  of  the  non-Italic 
peculiarities  di  Etruscan  had  been  already  pointed  out  by 
Ottfried  MQUer  {Die  Eirusker,  Breslau,  1S2S).  The  earliest  in- 
scriptions, e.g.  the  terra-cotta  stele  of  Capua  of  the  sth  centuiy 
B.C.,  are  written  in  "serpentine  boustrophedon/'  but  in  its 
common  form  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  the  alphabet  is  retrograde, 
and  has  the  following  nineteen  letters: — 

'<i^a^4Bol4^HH1M<^^tvt8 

a.  e,  «;  r.  s.  h.  #.  i.  I.  m.  a.  p.  ir.  r.  s.  t  o.  X'  1 
On  older  monuments  ^■A  occurs  as  an  archaic  form  of  c; 
9*f !  ^4  *  sibilant  of  some  kind;  and  C  ■"  f ,  thb  last  mostly 
»  foit^  words.  In  tbe  eariier  monuments  the  cross-bars  of  # 
and  V  and  k  have  a  more  decidedly  obliaue  inclination,  and  s  b 
often  angular  (?),  Tbe  mediae  h,  g,  d,  Uiough  they  often  occur 
ill  words  handed  down  by  writers  as  Etruscan,  are  never  found 
ID  the  Etruscan  inscriptions,  thou^  the  presence  of  the  mediae 
in  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  alphabets  and  in  the  abecedaria 
allows  that  they  existed  in  the  eariiest  form  of  the  Etruscan 
alphabet,  0  b  very  rare.  The  form  f  (earlier  ^)«/  in 
wvth  Etnisam  and  Faliscan  inscriptions  sboukl  also  be  men- 
tioned Its  combination  virithQ  A  shows  that  it  had  once  served 
to  denote  the  sound  of  digamma  just  as  Latin  F.  The  varieties 
dt  the  alphabet  in  use  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps 
were  first  examined  by  Mommsen  {Insckriften  nord-ttnakiseken 
AlpkabetSj  1853),  and  have  since  been  discussed -by  Pauli  (AU- 
italiscke PmrsckungeHf  1885-1894,  esp.  vol.  iii..  Die  Veneter,  p.  2x8, 
where  other  references  will  be  found,  see  also  Veneti). 

%.  The  determination  of  the  alphabet  was  followed  by  a 
large  number  of  different  attempts  to  explain  the  Etruscan 
forms  from  words  in  $ome  other  language  to  which  it  was  supposed 
that  Etruscan  mi^t  be  akin;  Scandinavian  and  Basque  and 
Semitic  have  been  tried  among  the  rest.  These  attempts,  how- 
ever ingenious,  have  all  proved  fruitless;  even  the  latest  and 
least  fandful  (Remarques  sur  U  parenti  de  la  langue  itrusque, 
Copenhagen,  1899;  BuUetin  de  VAcadimie  Royale  des  Sciences 
ti  des  LeUres  de  DanetMrk,  1899,  p.  373),in  which  featuresof  some 
living  dialects  of  the  Caucasus  are  cautiously  compared  by  Prof. 
V.  Thomsen  (as  independently  by  Pauli,  see  §  x 3),  b  at  the  best 
premature,  and  as  to  the  numerab  probably  mislrading.  Worst 
of  all  was  the  effort  of  W.  Corasen  (Die  Spraeke  der  Etrusker, 
1875),  in  whom  learning  and  enthmdasm  were  combined  with 
looee  methods  of  both  epCgrapby  and  grammar,  to  revive  the 
view  of  Buonarroti  The  only  solid  achievement  in  the  period 
of  Corssen's  influenca  (x86o-x88o)  was  the  description  of  the 
works  of  art  (tombs,  vases,  mirrors  and  the  like)  from  the  different 
centres  of  Etruscan  population;  Dennb's  Cities  and  Cemeteries 
of  Etruria  (ist  ed.,  1848;  and,  ^878)  contributes  something  even 
to  the  study  of  the  language,  because  many  of  the  figures  in  the 
scenes  sculptured  or  engraved  bear  names  in  Etruscan  form  (e.g. 
usils,  **  sun  ";  or  *'  of  the  sun,"  on  the  lemplum  of  Placeiitia; 
ft^wtSy  '''Bacchus ";  tttxnhc^*  &  demon  or  fury;  na  Dennis, 
Cities,  and  ed.,  fronti^>lece,  and  p.  354). 

6.  The  reaction  against  Corssen's  method  was  led  first  by 
W.  Deecke,  Corssen  und  die  Spraeke  der  Etrusker  (1876),  Etruski- 
scke  PorsKkungen  (i875>x88o),  and  continued  by  Cari  Pauli 
at  first  jointly  with  Deecke  and  afterwards  singly  with  greater 
power  iStruskiscke  Studien,  1873),  Sir.  Porsckungem  u.  Studien 
(COttingen-Stuitgart,  188X-1884),  AititalisckeStudieu  (Hanover, 


X883-X887);  AUitaKseke  Pmekmigen  (Lciptig,  1885-1894).  Of 
the  work  achieved  during  the  last  generation  by  him  and  the 
few  but  distinguished  scholars  associated  with  him  (Danielsson, 
Schaefer,  Skutach  and  Toip)  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that,  though 
the  positive  knowledge  yet  reaped  b  scanty,  so  much  has  been 
done  in  other  ways  that  the  prospect  b  full  of  promise.  In  the 
first  place,  the  only  sound  method  of  dealing  with  an  unknown 
language,  that  of  Interpreting  the  records  of  the  language  by 
their  own  internal  evidence  In  the  first  instance  (not  by  tfs  u*< 
of  imaginary  paralleb  in  better  known  languages  whose  kinship 
with  the  problematic  language  b  merely  assumed),  has  been 
finally  estajblished  and  b  now  followed  even  by  sdiolars  like 
Ella  Lattes,  who  still  retain  some  affection  for  the  older  point 
of  view.  By  thb  means  enough  certainty  has  been  (rf>tained  on 
many  characteristic  features  of  the  language  to  bring  about  a 
genmd  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Etruscan,  if  we  put  aside 
its  borrowings  from  the  neighbouring  dialects  of  Italy,  b  in.no 
sense  an  Indo-European  language.  In  the  second  pAace,  the 
great  undertaking  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Eiruecarum, 
founded  by  Cari  Pauli,  with  the  support  of  the  Berlin  Academy, 
conducted  by  him  frua  1893  till  hb  death  in  x9oi,  and  continued 
by  Danielsson,  Herbig  and  Torp,  for  the  first  time  provided  a 
sound  baab  for  the  study  In  a  text  of  the  inscriptions,  edited 
with  care  and  arranged  according  to  their  provenance.  The 
first  volume  contains  over  four  thousand  inscriptions  from  the 
northern  half  of  Etruria.  Thirdly,  the  discoveries  of  recent 
years  have  richly  increased  the  available  material,  e^>ecia]Iy  by 
two  doounents  each  of  some  length,  (i)  The  5th-ccntury  stele 
of  tena-cotta  from  S.  Maria  di  Capua  already  dted,  published 
by  Buedieler  In  Rkein,  Museum,  Iv.,  X900,  p.  x)  and  now  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  b  the  longest  Etruscan  inscription 
yet  found.  Its  best  preserved  part  contains  some  two  hundred 
words  of  ccmtinuous  text,  and  b  divided  into  paragraphs,  of 
which  the  third  may  be  dted  in  the  reading  approved  by  Daniels- 
son and  Torp,  and  with  the  division  of  words  adq;>ted  by  Torp 
(in  hb  Bemerkungen  sur  etrusk.  Insckr.  von  S.  Maria  di  Capua, 
Christiania,  X905),  to  which  the  student  may  be  referred.  "  £^vd 
tule  Hucve,  an  prii  laruns  iluco0ux,  nun:  tiffuaial  xues 
xa0c(e)  aindb  mulu  risile,  siz  riin  puikui  acasri,  ti-m  an  tule, 
le^am  sul;  Hucu-per  prii  an  ti,  ar  vus;  ta  aius,  nunfferi." 
(2)  The  linen  wrappings  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  (of  the  Ptolemaic 
period)  preserved  in  the  Agram  museum  were  observed  to  show 
on  their  inner  surface  some  writing,  which  proved  to  be  Etruscan 
and  to  contain  more  than  a  thousand  words  of  largdy  continuous 
text  (Krall,  "  Die  etruskischen  Mumienbinden  des  Agramer. 
Museums,"  Denksckr.  d.  k.  Akad.  d,  Wissensckaflen,  41,  Vienna, 
x89a).  The  writing  has  probably  nothing  to  do  with  the  mummy 
as  it  b  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bands,  and  these  are  torn 
fragments  of  the  original  book.  The  alphabet  b  of  about  the 
3rd  century  B.C. 

7.  From  the  recurrenoe  of  a  number  of  particular  formulae  with 
frequent  numerab  at  intervals,  the  book  seems  to  be  a  liturgical 
document.  Torp  has  pointed  out  that  the  two  documents  have 
some  forty  woros  in  common,  and,  with  Lattes  C'  Primi  Apprenti 
sulla  grande  iscria.  Etrusca,"  &c.,  in  Rendic.  d.  Keale  InsL  Lamb., 
serie  u.  vol.  xxxviii.,  1900,  p.  345  ff.),  has  shown  that  both  contain 
lists  of  offerings  made  to  certain  gods  (among  them  Sun,  Leftam. 
and  Calu);  and  Skutsch  (Rkein.  Bus.  56,  I90t,  p.  6^9)  has  added 
a  plaosibie  conjecture  as  to  the  occasions  of  the  offerings,  based  on 
the  phrase "flerxva  nctfunsl  '* "  Neptuni  statua"  (or  "statua*  pars"): 
Torp  has  made  it  very  probable  that  the  words  vod  (or  vaci^  and 
nun,  which  recur  at  regular  intervab  in  both,  mean  "  address.'* 
"  recite."  **  pray,"  or  toe  like,  preceding  or  following  spoken  parts 
of  the  ritual. 

8.  AkMig  with  the  growth  of  the  material,  some  positive  increase 
in  knowledge  of  the  langqa^  has  been  attained.  Independenthr 
of  the  woiic  done  upon  particular  inscriptions,  such  as  that  whi^ 
has  just  been  described,  a  considerable  addition  has  come  from  toe 
elaborate  study  01  Latin  proper  names  already  mentioned  by  Prof. 
W.  Schufze  of  Berlin  {Zwr  GesekickU  lateinischer  Eigennamen,^ei^^. 
1904),  which  has  inddentally  embodied  and  somewhat  cxtaodta 
the  points  of  Etruscan  nomeQcUtureprsvicMJ^  observed.  The  ohlef 
results  for  our  purpose  may  be  briefly  stated.  It  wlO  be  convenient 
to  use  the  fc^owing  terms: — 

(i)  praenomen^wrtonaX  name  of  the  imJividuaL 

e.g.  Kd  or  lor  of  a  man.  LofH  or  Ibiia  of  a  wenaa 
(a)  a#MMi>- family 
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'<-  {  TiM  or  Vipinei  or  TiUnei, of  womtn. 
(3)  cognomen  ^adaitioaal  family  name. 

e.g.  Faru  or  P^ru  of  men.  /lafttt,  Vetm  of  women. 
^4)  afiMMMW"  special  cognomen  derived  from  thtcogoointo  of  the 
er. 

Aj.  Hanusa  (in  Latin  spelling  Houiimm}  or  PtUiusa  (also  PuUus) 
of  a  man;  Hai»»fi«a  of  a  woman. 
All  these  are  commonly  in  the  "  nominative  **  (as  the  examples 
just  quoted  from  Schube,  pp.*  316-327)  in  sepulchral  inscriptions. 

Besides  these,  we  have  certain  other  descriptions  used  m  forme 
which  may  be  callod  a  "  senitiveKlative  "  case,  or  a  "  derivative 
possessive     Adjective.    These  mav  be  entitled: — 

(5)  paUmum  (a) " praenomen  of  father,  used  generally  after  the 
mmwn  of  son  or  daugnter. 

e.f .  arneal  ** of  Ami"  more  commonly  simply  or,  so  Xf  for 

LaHs-olt  to  which  dam   "  son,"  often  abbreviated  c,  and 

sex  or  see  (abbrev.  s)  'daughter,'*  are  sometimes  added. 

paUmum  (b)  -  nomen  of  father,  uMd  only  after  the  Praenomen  of 

a  daughter  {e.g.  0ana  tdBumas^  *'  Thana  daughter  of  Velthuma  "), 

to  which  sex    daughter,"  often  abbreviated  s,  is  sometimes  added. 

(6)  wiaternum  (a) »  nomen  of  mother. 

e.g.  pumpumal,  "  of  Pumpuni  "  (in  Lat.  form  Pomponia)  \ 
afnal^'  of  Alfnei  "  (Ut.  Alfia);  ketarias,  **  of  Heuria.'* 
maternum  (b)  ■■cognomen  of  motner. 

e.g.  voiuU, "  of  Vetai,"  or  "  of  Vetonia."  Acmm/,  **  of  HeeuL" 
maternum  (c)  '^agoomca  of  mother. 
«.g.  cummudas, "  of  Cumerunia,"  i.«, "  of  a  daughter  of  the 
i;«m«r«-famUy." 

(7)  marUale — G-)  nomen,  or  (ti.)  cognomen,  or  (ifi.)  agnomen  of 
huMnnd,  used  directly  after  the  nomen  of  the  wife,  the  word  pma, 
'*  wife."  being  often  added. 

44.  (i.)  lartH  cencui  larenasa,  '*Larthia  Cenconia,  wife  of  a 
Lsu:ig;ena  ":  (ji.)  lar$ia  putfnei  spaspitsa,  "  Larthia  Put- 
fennia,  wife  of  a  Spaspo  ";  this  form  being  the  same  as 


that  used  for  the  agnomen  of  a  roan  (see  above) — (iii.)  kastia 
cainei  leusla,  "  Hastia  Caia,  wife  of  a  son  of  a  Leo  ";  and 
with  a  longer  and  possibly  not  svnonymous  forin  of  suffix 
Bania  tiU  kUinial  Sec  kanuslisa,     Thania  Titia,.  daughter 
of  Latinia,  wife  of  a  Hanusa   — these  secondary  deriva- 
tives in  -aa,  &c.,  being  an  example  of  what  is  called  gene- 
Uums  genetm,  a  characteristic  Etruscan  formation,  not 
confined  to  this  feminine  use. 
These  examples  will  probably  enable  the  reader  to  interpret  the 
great  mass  of  the  names  on  Etruscan  tombs.    It  should  be  added 
(1)  that  no  dear  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  use  of  the 
cognomina  and  the  nomina,  thoos^h  it  Is  probable  that  ia  origin  the 
cogmmen  came  from  some  family  connected  with  the  Ben#  by 
marriage;  and  (2)  that  the.  praenomen  generally  comes  &8t.  but 
sometimes  second  (especially  when  both  nomen  and  praenomen  are 
added  in  the  genitive  to  the  name  of  a  son  or  daughter). 

9.  The  examples  given  illustrate  also  the  few  prinoples  of  in- 
flexion and  word-formation- that  are  reasonably  certain,  for  example, 
the  various  *'  genitival  **  endii^s.  Those  in  4  and  4  are  also  found 
in  dedications  where  in  Latin  a  dative  would  be  used: — e.g.  (mi) 
»upl$ai  alpan  turce  "  (hoc)  dcae  Thupelthae  domim  dedit."^ where 
tmrce  shows  the  only  verbal  inflection  yet  certainly  known;  cf.  amte, 
"was."  arce,  "made,"  miacnnce,  "held  the  oflke  of  a  Zi/ax.' 
lupuce,  "  passed  away."  More  important  are  the  formative  prin- 
ciples which  the  prooer  names  display.  Endings  -a,  -ti,  -e  and  -na 
arc  common  in  the  ''^Nominative  — and  in  Etrascan  there  appears 
to  be  no  distinction  between  this  case  and  the  Accusative-r^  ofmen's 
names;  the  endings  -t.  -ei,  -net,  -nia  and  -unia  are  among  the 
commonest  for  women  s  names.  But  no  trace  of  gender  has  yet 
been  observed  in  common  nouns  or  adjectives.  Nor  is  it  always  easy 
to  distinguish  a  "  Case  "  from  a  noun-stem.  The  wotacA's  names 
corresponding  to  ^  the  men's  nam6s  in  -«  are  sometimes  -ui.  some- 
times -nei.  sometimes  longer  forms  (fies-acnei,  beside  ves-u,  hanunia 
from  hanu).  And  the  so-called  Genitives  can  themselves  be  inflected, 
as  we  have  seen.  The  form  neOunsl  "  of  Neptune."  may  even  have 
swallowed  up  the  nominatival  -s  of  the  lulic  Neptunus. 

10.^  In  view  of  the  protracted  discussion  as  to  the  numerals  and 
the  dice  on  which  the  first  six  are  written,  it  should  be  added  that  only 
the  following  points  are  certain:  (i)  that  max » one;  (2)  that  the 
next  five  numbers  are  somehow  represented  by  c»,  ^,  Jut9,  sa  and 
sa/;  (3)  and  the  next  three  somehow  by  css^,  sem^and  miio;  (4) 


or  6,  and  of  these  a  stronger  case  can.  perhaps  be  made  for  the  latter 
meaw'ng*  Zathrum  appears  to  be  the  corresponding  ten  (?  60). 
Skntsch  s  article  in  Indogerm.  Forsekungen,  v.  p.  256,  remains  the 
best  account. 

In  close  connexion  with  the  numerals  on  sepulchral  inscriptions 
appMr  the  words  ril"  old,  aged,"  amis,  "  annorum,"  or  "  acUtis," 
and  hvr,  "  month  "  (from  Uv,'  moon  "). 

II.  Schulre  has  ahowoU.g,  p.  410)  that  a  large  number  of  familiar 
endings  ie.g.  those  which  when  Latini/ed  bo^me  -ccius,  -alius, 
•AMMtfi,  -artms,  -omus,  -atius,  -avus,  -anus,  -ax,  and  a  similar  series 
with  -0-,  -actus,  Ac),  and  further  those  with  the  elementt,  4tiO; 


-Us^y^'enna,  ^n^,  -lin»»,  '4urm»,  'tnc-,  Ac,  exhibtt,diff«gent  1 
by  which  nomtna  were  built  up  from  praenomina  in  Etruscan.  ^ 
it  is  of  considerable  historical  impcnrtance  to  observe  that  a 
masa  ef  tbe^rosiOMiiMa  used  for  this  purpoee  «re  cletfly  of  luSic 
cMigin,  e.g,  Helva,  Barka,  Vespa,  Nero,  Pedo,  ferom  all  of  which  (and 
many  more>  there  are  derivatives  which  at  one  stage  or  other  were 
certainly  or  probably  Etruscan.  It  is  this  incorporation  of  Italic 
elements  into  the  Etruscan  nomenclature— itself  a  famiKar  and 
inevitable  feature  of  thb  pirate-type  of  oooqaest  and  settlement, 
under  whidi  many  women  who  bear  and  nun*  and  first  naane  the 
ch(ld{en  belong  to  the  conquered  race — that  has  entrapped  so  many 
scholars  into  the  delusion  that  the  language  itself  was  Indo-European. 

12.  So  far  the  language  has  been  tliscussed  without  anj 
reference  to  ethnology.  But  the  facts  stated  above  in  rega^ 
to  the  extension  of  the  language  in  space  and  time  are  deariy 
adverse  to  the  hypothesis  that  it  came  into  Italy  from  the  north, 
and  fully  bear  out  Uvy's  account  (v.  $z.  11)  that  the  Etruscans 
of  the  Alpine  valleys  had  been  driven  into  that  isolation  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Gauls  (beginning  about  400  B.C.).  And  the 
accumulating  evidence  of  a  connexion  with  Aaia  Minor  (see  e.g. 
above  (3)  jtistifies  confidence  in  the  unbroken  testimony  of 
every  Roman  writer,  which  cannot  but  represent  the  traditions  of 
the  Etruscans  themselvet,  anU  the  4videooe  of  simaar  traditioiis 
frofen  the  Asiatic  mde  given  by  Heiodot«s  0.  97)  to  the  eflect 
that  they  came  to  Italy  b^fca  itom  Lydia.  AipUnst  this  there 
has  never  been  anything  to  set  but  the  silence  of  "  the  Lydian 
historiah  Xanthtis  ^  (Dion.  HaL  I.  28;  cf.  30)  who  ttucy  have  had 
many  excellent  reasons  for  it  other  than  a  disbelief  of  the  tnuHtion, 
and  of  whom  in  any  Case  we  know  nothing  save  the  vague  com^ 
mend^ction  of  Dtonysius.  And  It  fs  not  merely  the  miscellanies 
of  Athena^us  {e.g.  xfi.  510)  but  the  unimpeachable  testimony 
of  the  Urtbrfan  PlautuS  (Ctstelhria.i.  3. 19),  singularly  neglected 
since  Dennis's  day,  that  convicts  the  Etruscans  of  an  institution 
practised  by  the  Lydians  and  other  non-Indo-European  peoples 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  totally  repugnant  to  all  the  peoples  amoag 
whom  the  Btroscans  moued  in  their  western  settlement.  Tiie 
reader  may  be  neferfed  to  Deanis's  iatioductocy  diapler  for 
a  very  serviceable  collection  of  the  other  andent  testimony  as 
to  thdr  origin.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
language  it  is  best  to  disregard  its  apparent  or  alleged  resemblances 
to  various  features  of  various  Caucasian  dialects  pointed  out  by 
Thomson  (see  above)  and  Pauli  (AUU.  Forsck.  i\.  2,  jk  147  ff.), 
and  td  ac(juicsce  in  Kretscloaer's  {op*  ciL  p.  408)  non  liqud  as 
to  the  particular  people  of  Asia  Minor  from  whom  the  Etruscans 
sprang.  But  meanwhile  it  is  dear  that  such  evidence  as  has  been 
obtained  by  epigraphic  and  linguistic  research  is  not  In  any 
sense  hostile  but  distinctly  favourable  to  the  tradition  of  their 
origin  which  they  themselves  must  have  maintained. 

AuTUORiTiBS. — Beside  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  see  Professor 
F.  Skutsch's  article  "  Etruskisch,"  in  the  new  current  (1908)  edition 
of  Pauly-WIasQWa's  Encyclopaedia;  A.  Torp's  Etruskudie  BeiirAf*, 
and  other  shorter  writings;  B.  Lattes's  Corretionit  Husm,  pasiuh 
al  C,L  Eiruse.  (Fkmoe.  1904),  and  his  most  valuable  Iscris. 
paleofaiine  di  provenienaa  Eirusca  (1895);  Schaefcr's  articles  in 
Pauli's  AUitattscke  Siudien  (see  above),  and,  with  caution,  Deccke's 
revision  of  MUder's  Etrusker  (Stuttgart,  1877).  Some  account  of 
the  rdatioRS  of  Etruscans  with  different  Italic  oomnHmitiea  wiM  be 
found  in- the  relevant  chapten  of  R.  S.  Conway's  editkNi  of  the 
remains  of  The  Italic  Dialects  (1897). ,  Newly  discovered  Etruscan 
inscriptions  arc  regularly  publtsbcd  in  the  Nolisie  degli  scati  di 
anlickiti,  the  official  Italian  Journal  of  excavations  (publidied  by 
the  Reale  Accad.  dei  Lhuei,  but  procurable  separately).  Fabretti^ 
Corpus  InscCn  Itatiearmn  with  its  sapwdementt  w«8  fonnerly^  nacf id. 
but  in  any  doubtful  reading  iu  authority  is  worth  little,  and  tta 
commentary  and  glossary  rcfMcsent  the  epoch  df  Corssen.  The 
regular  contributions  of  Prof.  Skutsch  (under  the  general  heading 
"Latdnische  Sprache")  to  Vdlmer's  JdkresbericktJ.  d.  Fortsckritie  dor 
romamschin  SPracfmissensch^;  and  of  PxoL  ntrbig  to  Buraian'a 
Jdtresberickt  nherdie  Fortsckritta  det  dassiukeu  Altertumswissenackah 
will  both  be  of  service.  The,  present  writer  is  indebted  to  boui 
Professor  Skutsch  and  Professor  Toip  for  valuable  guioaoce  and 
instruction.  ■  •  (R.  S.  C.) 

ffTTKNUlUlIt  a  town  of  Cemiany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ettenbach,  under  the  western 
slope  of  the  Black  Forest,  7  m.  E.  from  the  Rhine  by  rafl.  Pop. 
(1900)  3106.  It  has  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  church,  with 
ceiling  frescoes,  and  containihg  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Rohain, 
the  last  prince  bishop  of  Strassbufg,  who  resided  here  from 
1790  tin  1803;  a  Protestant  diurch  and  a  medieval  town-liaB. 
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lU  iMipstriM  |»«lado  Uie  ttMiUfutui*  of  tobhcoe,  Boip  and 
JeaUiUy  JU)d  \h«x$  is  a  oonsidevabie  Umde  in  wioe  and  agdcultoral 
produce.  Founded  in  th^  8th  century  by  Eddo,  bishop  of 
Strassbmg,  Etteaheim  Kciiiaip«4  attached  to  that  see  until  1^2, 
when  it  passed  to  Baden.  Lmis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon- 
Cond^,  duke  of  Engfaiea  (1772*1804),  who  bad  taken  refuge  bete 
in  1801,  was  anestcd  in  ElLenhetm  on  tbe  istk  of  March  1804 
and  <x>nveyed  to  Pajis>  where  he  was  shot  on  (he  aolh  of  Hardi 
following.  The  Beoedictine  abbey  of  EttMbeimmUnster,  which 
was  foun^led  in  the  8th  century  and  which  «ts  disoolved  in  1803, 
occupied  a  site  south  of  the  town. 

ETTINGSHAUSEN.  CONSXAMTIN,  Bason  von  (18^6*1897). 
Austrian  geoloj^  and  botanist,  was  bom  in  Vienna  00  the 
i6th  of  June  1826.  He  graduaXed  as  a  doctor  of  medicine  in 
Vienna,  and  became  in  1854  professor  of  botany  and  luitural 
history  at  the  medical  and  surgical  military  academpr  in  that 
city,  tn  187 1  he  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  at  Kinz,  a 
.  position  which  he  occupied  until  the  close  of  his  life^  lie' was 
distinguished  for  his  researches  on  the  Tertiary  floras  of  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  on  the  fossil  floras  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.    He  died  at  Gra2  on  the  1st  of  February  1897. 

Publications.— ^/7i«  Farnkr&uUr  d«r  Jdttwelt  sur  Unisrsttdtung 
uwt  Beslimmung  der  in  den  Formalionen  dtr  Erdrvtd«  einge- 
scUossenen  Obtmste voa  tonodUicktH  Arten  ditser  Ordnung  nack  dem 
Fldcken-SkeUt  bearbeiUt  (i86s):  PhysiographU  der  Medkinai- 
Fflamtu  (1862) :  A  Mmognpi  qf  ike  BnHsk  Bocne  Fton  (with  j 
J.  Starkie  Gardner},  PaJaeontPgraph.  Soc,  vol  L  (FiUces*  iBjigr 
1882). 

VrniNOEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  on  the  Alb,  and  the  railway  Mannheim-Basel,  4I  m.  S. 
of  Kansruhe.  Pop.  (1905)  8040.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  old 
walls  and  ditches,  and  presents  a  medieval  and  picturesque 
appearance.  Among  its  more  st  riking  edifices  are  an  old  princely 
residence,  with  extensive  grounds,  an  Evangelical  and  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  the  buildings  of  a  former 
monastery.  There  arc  also  many  Roman  remains,  notable 
among  them  the  "  Neptune  *'  sculpture,  now  embedded  in  the 
waB  of  the  town-hall.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  paper-making, 
spinning,  weaving  and  machine  building.  The  cultivation  of 
wfne  and  fruit  is  also  largely  carried  on,  and  in  these  products 
considerable  trade  is  done. 

The  first  notice  of  Ettlingen  dates  from  the  8th  century.  It 
became  a  town  in  1227  and  was  presented  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  11.  to  the  margrave  of  Baden.  In  1689  it  was  pOlaged 
by  the  French,  and  near  the  town  Moreau  defeated  the  archduke 
Charles  on  the  9th  and  loth  of  July  1796. 

See  Schwan.  Cesekiekte  der  Stadt  EttHngen  (Carlsruhe,  1900). 
:  BTTMfLLBRt  BRNST  VORfRC  LUDWIO  (1802-1877), 
Certmn  philologist,  waslxm)  at  Gersdorf  near  Ldbau,  in  Saxony, 
x>n  the  sth  of  October  1802.  He  was  privately  educated  by  his 
father,  the  Protestant  pastor  of  the  village,  entered  the  gym- 
nasium at  ZIttau  in  x8i6  and  studied  from  1823  to  1826  at  the 
university  of  Le^nig.  After  a  period  of  about  two  years  during 
which  he  was  partly  abroad  and  partly  at  Gersdorf,  he  proceeded 
to  Jena,  where  in  1830  he  delivered,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
wnivenity,  a  cottrse  of  lectures  on  the  old  Norse  poets.  Three 
yean  hiter  he  was  called  to  occupy  the  mastership  of  German 
kuigaage  and  Htcratvre  at  the  Ztlrich  gymnasium;  and  in  1863 
he  left  thcgymnaslam  for  the  university,  with  which  he  had  been 
partially  connected  twenty  yeai6  before.  He  died  at  ZQrich  in 
A^  ikrT'  To  the  study  of  Engtish  EttmQller  contributed  by 
an  alliterative  timnstotDcmof  Beowulf  {[1840),  an  Anglo-Saxon 
dnentotontfay  ehlitled  Sfif^  and  Sedxna  icopas  and  hoceras 
(i8so)f  andi  a  -  weU«kiio«ni  'La^&n  An^o-Saxonicvm  (1851), 
itt  which  the  taplaMfkMH  and  a>mmeiits  are  given  fn  tatin, 
but  the  Wobds  unfofttmately  wit  trranged  according  to  their 
ctyanlegical  offiotty,  -and  the  letters  according  to  phonetic 
BeliitiMtt.  He  edited  «  hate  numto  of  Hi^h  and  Low  Germaii 
.tejiti,  add  ta  the  study  of  the  Siondinavkn  literatures  he  contri- 
•buted  art  edHion  of  the  VUmpa  <i83f),  a  tnanshition  of  the 
,§49d«f  der  Eddd  vtm'dtn  Nikhmgen  (1837)  and  an  old  Norse 
leading  book  taA  vocibDlary«  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
H^n4kmhinitui9eh^  IMtratrnfesckkkU  (1847),  wfiich  includes 
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the  treatment  of  t1ie  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Old  Scandinavian,  and 
the  Low  German  braiKhes;  and  he  popularized  a  great  deal 
of  literary  information  in  his  Herhstabende  und  WinterndchU: 
Gesprdcki  Uber  DklUung€H  und  Dichler  ( 1 865- r867).  The  allitera- 
tive veisiAcation  which  he  admired  in  the  old  German  poems 
he  himself  employed  in  his  Deutsche  Stamtnklhtige  (1844)  and 
Dai  verHihignistMUe  Zdimoek^  oder  Karl  der  Grosse  und  der 
Heilige  Gear  (1852). 

BTnittLLBR,  mCHABL  (1644^1683),  German  physician, 
was  bom  tX  Leipzig  on  the  26th  of  May  1644,  studied  at  his 
native  place  and  at  Wittenberg,  and  after  travelling  in  Italy, 
France  and  &n£^d  was  recadUed  in  1668  to  L<npzig,  where 
be  was  admitted  a  meaber  of  tbe  faculty  <rf  medidne  in  1676. 
About  the  same  time  tiie  adversity  confided  to  him  the  chair  df 
botany,  and  appointed  him  extraordinary  professor  of  surgery 
and  anatomy.  He  died  on  the  9tb  of  March  1683,  at  Leipeig. 
He  enjoyed  a  great  reptftadoa  as  a  lecturer,  and  wrote  many 
tiads  i>n  medical'  and  chemical  subjects.  His  collected  works 
were  publiabed  in  1708  by  his  son,  Michael  Ernst  Ettmttller 
(i673rX73s),  who  was  niccessively  prpfiessor  6f  medicine  (1702), 
anatomy  and  snigery  (1706),  pliystology  (1719)  and  patholog^ 
(1724)  at  Leips^ 

ETTRIGK.  a  river  and  parish  of  SelkiiksMre,  Scottand.  Th« 
river  rises  in  Capel  Fell  (2223  ft.),  a  hill  in  the  extreme  S.W*. 
of  the  shire,  Md  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  32  m. 
to  its  Junction  wiith  the  Tweed,  its  principal  affluent  being  the 
Yarrow.  In  the  pariah  of  Eltricfc  were  bom  James  Hogg,  At 
"  Ettrick  shepherd  "  (the  site  of  the  cottage  being  marked  by  a 
monument  erected  in  1898),  Tibbie  (Elizabeth)  Shiel  (1781^1878^), 
keeper  of  the  famous  inn  at  the  head,  of  St  Mary's  Loch,  bot^ 
of  whom  are  buried  in  the  churchyard,  and  Tliomas  Boston 
(1713^1767),  one  of  the  f^»underB  of  the  Relief  church.  Abeut 
3  m.  bcbw  Ettrick  ohittch  is  TUilestane  Castle,  the 'seat  of 
Lord  Napier  and  Ettridc,  a  descendant  of  tb»  Napiers  otf 
Mercbiston,  and  beside  it  is  the  min  of  the  stronghold  that 
belonged  to  John  Scott  of  Thiilestane^  to  whoof  in  reward  for 
his  loyalty,  James  V.  granted  a  Ant  oi  spears  as  a  crest,  and  the 
motto,  **  R^dy,.  aye  ready."  Two  miles  iop  Rankle  Bur%  a 
right-hand  tributarXi  Ues  the  site  of  Bucdeuch,  another  strong- 
hold of  the  Scotts,  which  gave  them  the  titkk  of  eari  (16x9)  and 
duke  (1663).  OnV  the  merest  fiagment  temnins  of  TuslacUw 
tower,  occupying  high  ground  opposite  the  confluence  of  tbe 
Rankle  and  the  Ettrick,  the  home  of  Adam  Scdtt^  "  King  of  the 
Border,"  wl^>  was  executed  lor  his  misdeeds  in  15301  Lower 
down  the  dale  is  Deloraine,  recalling  one  of  the  leading  characters 
in  The  Lay  of  tiu  fjul  Uimtrel,  U  the  name  cone  from  the 
Gaelic  dail  Orain,  "  Oran^'s  field,"  the  district  was  probably  a 
scene  of  the  labours  of  St  Oran  (d.  .548),  an  Irish  saint  and  friend 
of  Cohmaba.  It  seems  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  rhythm  hss 
caused  the  accent  wrongly  to  be  laid  on  the  last,  instead  of  tbe 
penultimate  syllable.  Carterhaugh,  a  oocruptSon  of  CaceMiaugfeu 
occupying  the  land  where  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  meet,  waft  tJiA 
scene  of  the  ballad  of  "Young  Tamlane,"  and  of  the  historic 
football  match  in  18x5,  under  the  auspices  ol  the  duke  of 
Bucdeuch,  between  the  burghers  of  Selkirk,  championed  1^ 
Walter  Scott,  sbcrifl  of  the  Forest  (not  yet  a  baronet),  and  the 
men  of  Yarrow,  vale,  championed  by  the  Ettrick  shefdKrd. 

ETTY,  WILUAM  (i 787-1849),  British  painter,  was  born  at 
York,  on  the  xoth  of  March  x  787.  His  father  had  been  in jeari|f 
life  a  miller,  but  had  Anally  established  himself  in  the  city  of 
York  as  a  baker  of  spice-bread.  After,  some  scaaty  instructiod 
of  the  most  elementary  kind,  the  future  paint^)  at  the  kge  ei 
eleven  and  a  half,  left  the  paternal  roof,  and  w«sbo«ndj(ppi»itice 
in  the  printing-office  of  the  HuU  Fackd.  Amid  mia^  trisjs  and 
discouragen^nts  he  completed  his  term  of  seven  yeses'  «ervit<Kle« 
and  having  in  that  period  come  by  practice,  at  first  surreptitious^ 
though  afterwards  allowed  by  his  master  "  ux  lawful  hours*." 
to  know  his  owif  powers,  he  removed  to  London. 

The  kindness  of  an  elder  brother  and  a  wealthy  unclci  WiUian 
Etty,  himself  an  artist,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  commenced 
his  training  by  copying  without  instructipn  from  nature,  models* 
prints,  &c. — his  £rst  academy,  ^  he  himself  says,  being  4 
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pUster-casii^  in  Cock  Lane,  Smithfidd.  Heiebemideacepy 
from  an  andent  cast  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  whtcb  was  shown  to 
Opie,  and  led  to  bis  being  enrolled  in  1807  as  student  of  the 
A^emy,  whose  schoob  were  at  that  time  conducted  in  Somenet 
House.  Among  his  fellow  scholars  at  this  period  oi  his  career 
were  some  who  in  after  years  rose  to  eminence  in  thdr  art,  such  as 
Wilkie,  Haydon,  Collins,  ConsUble.  His  uncle  generously  paid  the 
necessary  fee  of  one  hundred  guineas,  and  in  the  summer  of  1807 
he  was  admitted  to  be  a  private  pu|idl  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
who  was  at  the  very  acme  of  his  Umt.  £tty  himself  always 
looked  on  this  privilege  as  one  of  incalculable  value,  and  till  his 
latest  day  regarded  Lawrence  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  British  art.  For  some  years  after  he  quitted  Sir  Thomas's 
•tudio,  even  as  late  as  1816,  the  inflnmre  of  his  preceptor  was 
traceable  in  the  mannerism  of  his  works.  Though  he  had  by 
this  time  made  great  progress  in  his  art,  his  career  was  still  one 
of  almost  continual  Uilure,  hardly  cheered  by  even  a  passing 
lay  of  success.  In  x8xx,  alter  repeated  rejections,  be  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  "  Teleinachus  rescuing  Antiope  "  on 
the  walls  of  the  Academy.  It  was  badly  hung,  however,  and 
attracted  little  notice.  For  the  next  five  years  he  persevered 
with  quiet  and  constant  energy  in  overcoming  the  disadvantages 
of  his  early  training  with  yearly  growing  success,  and  he  was 
even  b^iinning  to  establish  sometMog  like  a  name  when  in  1816 
he  resolved  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  art  by  a  Journey  to 
Italy.  After  an  absence  of  three  months,  however,  he  was 
o>mpdled  to  return  home  without  having  poietrated  farther 
south  than  Florence.  Struggles  and  vexations  still  continued 
to  harass  him,  but  he  bore  up  against  them  with  patient  endur> 
ance  and  force  of  wilL  In  1820  his  "  Coral-finders,"  exhibited 
at  the  Rojral  Academy,  attracted  much  attention,  and  its  success 
was  more  than  equalled  by  that  of  "  Cleopatra's  arrival  In 
Cilida,"  sbownin  the  following  year.  In  iSas  he  again  set  out  on 
A  tour  to  Ita]|y,  taking  Paris  on  his  way,  and  astonishing  his 
fellow-students  at  the  Louvre  by  the  rapidity  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  copied  from  the  old  masters  in  that  gallery.  On 
arriving  at  Rome  he  immediately  resumed  his  studies  of  the  old 
masters,  and  eUdted  many  expressions  o(  wonder  from  his 
Italian  fellow-artists  for  the  same  qualities  which  had  gained 
the  admiration  of  the  Fleifcfa.  Though  Etty  was  duly  impressed 
by  the  grand  ektfiStitm  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo  at 
IU>me,  he  was  not  socry  to  exchange  that  dty  for  Venice,  vriiich 
he  always  regarded  asvihe  true  home  of  art  in  Italy.  His  own 
style  as  a  oolourist  h^  nnict  more  of  the  Venetian  than  of  any 
odier  Italian  school,  and  heliifoi!red  his  prototypes  with  a  zeal 
and  exchisiveness  that  sometimts  bordered  on  extravagance. 

Early  in  1824  he  returned  home  to -find  that  honours  long 
miJQstly  withheld  were  awaiting  him.  In  that  year  he  was  made 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1828  he  was  promoted 
to  the  fuU  dignity  of  an  Academician.  In  the  interval  between 
thMS  dates  he  had  produced  the  "  Combat  (Woman  interceding 
for  the  Vanquished),"  and  the  first  of  the  series  of  three  pictures 
00  the  subject  of  Judith,  both  of  which  ultlmatdy  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Scottish  Academy.  Ett/s  career  was  from  this 
time  one  of  slow  but  uninterrupted  success.  In  1830  he  again 
crossed  the  channd  with  the  view  to  another  art  tour  through 
the  continent;  but  he  was  overtaken  in  Paris  by  the  insurrection 
of  the  Three  Days,  and  was  so  much  shocked  by  the  sights  he 
was  compelled  to  witness  fo  that  time  that  he  returned  home 
with  all  convenient  qwed.  During  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life 
the  asal  and  unabated  assiduity  of  his  Studies  were  not  at  aU 
diminished.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Academy  Life 
School,  where  he  used  to  work  cegulariy  along  with  the  students, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  his  fellow-Acade- 
micians, who  thought  the  practice  undig&ified.  The  course  of' 
Us  sttt^ks  was  only  interrupted  by  occaslonat  visits  to  his  native 
dty,  and  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm,  ai)d  jtUi  with  the  most  gratifying  heartiness  by 
Ms  brother-artists  at  Edlnburi^.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of 
these  visits  he  gave  the  finishing  toudies  to  his  trio  of  Judiths. 
In  1840,  and  a^ln  in  1841,  Etty  undertook  a  pflgrimage  ta  the 
Wethrriands,  to  seek  and  examine  for  himself  the  masterpieces 


of  Rubens  in  the  churches  and  puhBcgallerieB  there.  Twoy«ftfS 
later  he  once  more  visited  France  with  a  view  to  collecting 
materials  for  what  he  called  "  his  last  epic,"  his  famous  picture  of 
"  Joan  of  Arc"  This  subject,  which  would  have  tasked  to  tlie 
fuUeven  his  great  powers  in  the  prime  andvigonr  of  manhood, 
proved  almost  too  serious  a&  undertaking  for  him  in  his  old  age. 
It  exhibits,  at  least,  amid  great  excellences,  undeniable  proofs  of 
decay  on  the  part  of  the  painter;  yet  it  brought  a  higher  price 
than  any  of  hb  earlier  and  more  perfect  works,  £9Soa  In  1846, 
after  fomplfrtng  tUs  work,  he  retired  to  York,  having  realized 
a  comfortable  independence.  One  wish  alone  remained  for  liim 
now  to  gratify;  he  desired  to  see  a  "  gathering  "  of  his  picttires^ 
With  DTOck  difficulty  and  exertion  he  was  enabled  to  assemble 
the  great  nujority  of  them  ftom  various  paru  of  the  British 
Isia^;  and  so  numerous  were  they  that  the  walb  of  tlie  large 
hall  he  ci^aged  in  London  for  their  exhibition  were  neasiy 
covered.  xUstookplacein  the  summer  of  1849;  on  the  ijtb  of 
November  of  that  same  year  he  died.  He  received  the  honours  of 
a  pubEc  funeral  in  his  native  dty. 

Etty  holds  a  secure  place  among  English  artists.  His  drawing 
was  frequently  incorrect,  but  in  feeling  and  sUlI  as  a  colourist 
he  has  lew  equals.  His  most  conspicuous  defects  as  a  painter 
were  the  result  of  Insuf&dent  general  culture  and  narrowneaa  of 
sympathy. 

See  Etty*s  autobiography,  published  in  the  Ari  J&9mtai  for  1849. 
and  the  We  <if  WtlUtm  Etfy,  RJi^by  Gtfehrist  (2  vok.,  1835). 

nmOUXST  (Cr.  Irv/Mt,  true,  and  X^or,  account),  that  part 
or  brandi  of  the  science  oflingulstlcs  which  deals  with  the  origia 
or  derivation  of  words.    The  Greek  word  Irv/ios,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  applied  to  words,  referred  to  the  real  underiying  meaning 
rather  than  to  the  origin.    It  was  the  Stoics  who  asserted  that 
the  discovery  of  t6  Irv/iov  would  explain  the  essence  of  the 
things  and  ideas  represented  by  words.    Plato  in  the  CratyUa 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  modem  view  when  he  connects, 
e.g.  yvHif  woman,  with  701^,  seed,  while  he  jests  at  such  ety- 
mological feats  as  the  derivation  of  o^payt6f ,  heaven,  itw6  roO  ^or 
r&  AMw,  from  looking  at  things  above,  or  MfMns,  man,  from 
6  i^oBpQuf  9l  hnair^t  he  who  looks  up  at  what  he  sees.    Until 
the  comparative  study  of  philology  and  the  development  of  the 
laws  underijring  phonetic  changes,  the  derivation  of  words  was 
a  matter  mostly  of  guess-work,  sometimes  right  but  more  oftcft 
wrong,  based  on  superficial  resemblances  of  form  and  the  like. 
This  popular  etymology,  to  which  the  Germans  have  given  tlie 
name  Vciksdymohgie  or  folk-etymology,  has  had  much  influesce 
in  the  form  which  words  take  (e.f .  "  crawfish  "  or  "  crayfiah,'' 
from  the  French  crmr,  modem  iewMsss,  or  "  sand-bUnd,"  from 
samUuiit  ix.  semi-,  half -blind),  and  has  frequently  been  the 
occasion  of  homonyms.    W.  W.  Skeat  has  embodkd  in  certain 
canons  or  rules  some  well-known  prindples  which  should  be 
observed  in  giving  the  etymology  of  a  word;  these  may  be 
usefully  given  here:  "  (i)  Before  attempting  an  ctymolo«y, 
ascertain  the  earliest  form  and  use  of  the  «^rd,  and  observe 
chronology,    (a)  Observe  history  and  .geogr^)hy;  bonowii^s 
are  due  to  actual  contact.    (3)  Observe  phonetic  laws,  espfdnHy 
those  which  regulate  the  mutual  relation  of  consonants  la  the 
various  Aryan  hmguages,  at  the  same  time  comparing  the  vowel 
sounds.    (4)  In  comparing  two  words,  A  and  B,  bf^^girg  to 
the  same  language,  of  which  A  contains  the  lesser  number  of 
syllables,  A  must  be  taken  to  be  the  more  original  word,  unless 
we  have  evidence  of  contraction  or  other  corruption.    (5)  In 
comparing  two  words,  A  and  B,  belonging  to  the  same  languate 
and  consisting  of  the  same  number  of  syllables,  the  older  form 
can  usually  be  distinguished  by  observing  the  sound  of  the 
prindpal  voweL    (6)  Strong  verbs,  in  the  Teutonic  languasea, 
and  the  so-called  "  irregular  verbs  "  inTLatia,  are  commonly  to 
be  considered  as  prinjary,  other  related  forms  being  takes  fron 
them.    (7)  The  whole  ol  a  word,  and  not  a  portion  only,  ought 
to  be  reasonably  accounted  for;  and,  in  tradng  changes  of 
form,  any  infringement  of  phonetic  laws  is  to  be  regarded  wiA 
suspicion;    (8)  Mere  resemblances  of  form  and  apparent  oob- 
nedon  in  sense  between  languages  which  have  different  yhoactic 
laws  or  no  necessary  connexion  are  commonly  a  dehirioa,  nud 
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tie  not  to  be  zegarded.  (9)  When  words  in  twodifferent  languages 
are  more  neariy  alike  than  the  ordinary  phonetic  laws  would 
allow,  there  is  aatrong  probability  that  one  language  has  borrowed 
the  word  from  the  other.  Truly  cognate  words  ought  not  to  be 
too  much  alike.  (10)  It  is  useless  to  offer  an  explanation  of  an 
English  word  which  will  not  also  explain  all  the  cognate  forms  " 
(Introduction  to  Etymologkal  Didumary  of  the  English  Language f 
1898). 

An  English  word  is  either  **  the  extant  formal  representative 
or  direct  phonetic  descendant  of  an  earlier  (Teutonic)  word, 
or  it  has  been  adopted  or  adapted  from  some  foreign  language," 
adoption  being  a  popular,  and  adaptation  being  a  literary  or 
learned  process;  finally,  there  isformatioHt  ».e.  the  "  combination 
of  exbting  words  (foreign  or  native)  or  parts  of  words  with  each 
other  or  with  living  formatives,  «.e.  syllables  which  no  longer 
exist  as  separate  words,  but  yet  have  an  appreciable  signification 
which  they  Impart  to  the  new  product "  (see  Introduction  to  the 
Oxford  New  English  DiUionary,  p.  xx).  A  further  classification 
of  words  according  to  their  origin  is  that  into  (x)  naturals,  i.e. 
purely  native  words,  Uke  "mother,"  "  father,"  "  house  ";  (a) 
those  which  become  perfectly  naturalized,  though  of  foreign 
origin,  like  "  cat,"  "  mutton,"  "  beef  ";  (3)  denizens,  words 
naturalized  in  usage  but  keeping  the  foreign  pronunciation, 
spelling  and  inflections,  e.g,  '*  focus,"  **  camera  ";  (4)  aliens, 
words  for  foreign  things,  institutions,  ofikes,  &c.,  for  which 
there  is  no  English  equivalent,  e.f .,  menu,  table  d'hdte,  impi,  lakh, 
moUahf  tarbush;  (5)  casuals,  e.g.,  bloc,  Ausgleich,  sabotage,  differing 
<mly  from  "  aliens  "  in  their  temporary  use.  The  full  etymology 
of  a  word  should  include  the  phonetic  descent,  the  source  of  the 
word,  whether  from  a  native  or  from  a  foreign  ori^,  and,  if 
the  latter,  whether  by  adoption  or  adaptation,  or,  if  a  formed 
word,  the  origin  of  the  parts  which  go  to  make  it  up.  In  the 
present  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Briianmca  such  full  ety- 
mologies, which  would  be  necessary  and  in  lA&ce  in  an  etymo- 
logical dictionary,  have  not  been  given  in  every  instance,  but 
brief  etymological  notes  are  appended,  showing  in  outline  the 
sources  and  history,  and  in  many  cases  the  development  in 
meaning.    (See  also  DicnoNAKY.) 

EU,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine-Inf6rieure,  on  the  river  Bresle,  64  m.  N.N.E.  of  Rouen 
on  the  Western  railway,  and  2  m.  E.S.E.  of  Le  Tr^port,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bresle,  which  is  canalized  between  the  two  towns. 
Pop.  (1906)  4865.  The  extensive  forest  of  £u  lies  to  the  south- 
.  east  of  the  town.  Eu  has  three  buildings  of  importance — the 
beautiful  Gothic  church  of  St  Laurent  (12th  and  xjth  centuries) 
of  which  the  exterior  of  the  choir  with  its  three  tiers  of  ornamented 
buttressing  and  the  double  arches  between  the  pillars  of  the  nave 
are  architecturally  notable;  the  chapel  of  the  Jesuit  coUege  (built 
about  1635),  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  Henry,  third  duke  of 
Guise,  and  his  wife,  Katherine  of  Cleves;  and  the  chiteau. 
The  latter  was  begun  by  Henry  of  Guise  in  1578,  in  place  of  an 
older  cfaftteau  burnt  by  Louis  XI.  in  1475  to  prevent  its  capture 
by  the  English.  It  was  continued  by  MadcmoiseUe  de  Mont- 
pensier  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  restored  by 
Louis  Philippe  who,  in  1843  s^  1845,  received  Queen  Victoria 
within  its  walls.  In  1902  the  greater  part  of  the  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  town  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce  and 
A  communal  college,  flour-mills,  manufactories  of  earthenware, 
biscuits,  furniture,  casks,  and  glass  and  brick  works;  the  port 
baa  trade  in  grain,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  &c. 

Eu  (Augusta)  was  in  existence  under  the  Romans.  The  first 
line  of  its  counts,  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  dukes  of 
Normandy,  had  as  heiress  Alix  (died  1227),  who  married  Raoul 
(Ralph)  de  Lusignan,  known  as  the  Sire  d'Issoudun  from  his 
lordship  of  that  name.  Through  their  grand-daughter  Marie, 
the  oountship  of  Eu  passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Brienne, 
two  members  of  which,  both  named  Raoul,  were  constables  of 
Fiance.  King  John  con&cated  the  countship  in  1350,  and  gave 
it  to  John  of  Artois  (1352).  His  great-grandson,  Charies,  son 
«f  Philip  of  Artois,  count  of  Eu,  and  Marie  of  Berry,  played  a 
€oa4>icuous  part  in  the  Hundred  Yeau^  War.  He  was  taken 
pdtoner  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  (1415),  iad  remained  in 
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England  twenty-^thiee  yua^  in  accordance  with  the  dying 
injunctions  of  Henry  V.  that  h^  was  not  to  be  kt  go  until 
his  son,  Henry  VL,  was  of  age  to  govern  his  dominions. 
He  accompanied  Charles  VIL  on  his  rwmpaigns  in  Normandy 
and  Guyenne,  and  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  these  two 
provinces.  It  was  he  who  effected  a  recondUation  between  the 
king  and  the  dauphin  after  the  revolt  of  the  latter.  He  was 
created  a  peer  of  France  in  1458,  and  made  governor  of  Paris 
during  the  war  of  the  League  of  the  Public  Weal  (1465).  He 
died  on  the  15th  of  July  1472  at  the  age  of  about  seVenty«ei|^t, 
leaving  no  dmdren.  His  sister's  son,  John  of  Burgundy,  count 
of  Nevers,  now  received  the  countship,  which  passed  through 
heiresses,  in  the  zsth  century,  to  the  house  of  Cleves,  and  to  that 
of  Lorraine-Guise.  In  x66o  Henry  IL  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise, 
sold  it  to  "Mademoiselle,"  Anne  Marie  Louise  d'OrlianSi 
duchesse  de  Montpensier  iq.9.),  who  made  it  over  (1682)  to  the 
duke  of  Mame,  bastard  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  part  of  the  price 
of  the  release  of  her  lover  Lauzim.  The  second  son  of  the  duke 
of  Maine,  Louis  Charles  de  Bourbon  (170X-Z775),  bore  the  title 
of  count  of  Eu.  In  1755  he  inherited  from  his  elder  brother, 
Louis  Auguste  de  Bourbon  (1700-1755),  prince  de  Dombes, 
great  estates,  part  of  which  he  sold  to  the  king.  The  remainder, 
which  was  still  considerable,  passed  to  his  cousin  the  duke  d 
Penthi^vre.  These  estates  were  confiscated  at  the  Revolution; 
but  at  the  Restoration  they  were  bestowed  by  Louis  XVn.  on 
the  duchess-dowager  of  Orleans  who,  in  1821,  bequeathed  them 
to  her  son,  afterwards  King  Louis  Philippe.  They  were  again 
confiscated  in  1852^  but  were  restored  to  the  Orleans  family  by 
the  National  Assmbly  after  the  Franco-Cyerman  War.  The  title 
of  count  of  Eu  was  revived  in  the  19th  century  in  ibvour  of 
the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Nemours,  second  son  of  King 
Louis  Philippe.  ^ 

BUBOBA  (pronounced  Evoia  in  the  modem  language), 
EuRiPOS,  01:  Necropont,  the  largest  isUnd  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Greece  by 
the  Euboic  Sea.  In  general  outline  it  is  long  and  narrow;  it 
is  about  90  m.  long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  30  m.  to  4. 
Its  general  direction  is  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  it  is  traversed 
throughout  its  length  by  a  mountain  range,  which  forms  part  of 
the  chain  that  bounds  Thessaly  on  the  E.,  and  is  continued  south 
of  Euboea  in  the  lofty  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos  and  Mycooos. 
The  principal  peaks  of  this  range  are  grouped  in  three  knots 
which  divide  the  island  into  thtee  portions.  Towards  the  north, 
opposite  the  Locrian  territory,  the  highest  peaks  are  Mts. 
Gaetsades  (4436  ft.)  and  Xeron  (3232  ft.).  The  former  was 
famed  in  ancient  times  for  its  me<Ucinal  {idants,  and  at  its  foot 
are  the  celebrated  hot  springs,  near  the  town  of  Aedepsus  (mod. 
Lipsos),  called  the  Baths  of  Heracles,  used,  we  are  told,  by  the 
dictator  L.  ComeHus  Sulla,  and  still  frequented  by  the  Greeks 
for  the  cure  of  gout,  rheumatism  and  digestive  disorders.  These 
springs,  strongly  sulphurous,  rise  a  diort  distance  inland  at 
several  points,  and  at  last  pour  steaming  over  the  rocks,  which 
they  have  yellowed  With  their  deposit,  into  the  Euboic  Sea. 
Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Maliac  Gtdf  is  the  prcmiontory  of 
Cenaeum,  the  highest  point  (2221  ft.)  bdiind  which  is  now  cidled 
Liihada,  a  corruption  of  Lichades,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
islands  off  the  extremity  of  the  headland.  Here  again  we  meet 
with  the  legends  of  Heracles,  for  this  cape,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Trachis,  was  the  scene  of  tlw  events 
connected  with  the  death  of  that  hero,  as  describedby  Sophocles 
in  the  Trachiniae,  Near  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  island, 
and  almost  facing  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae,  is  the  pro- 
montory of  Artemisium,  cdebrated  for  the  great  naval  vktory 
gained  by  the  Greeks  over  the  Penians>  480  B.C.  Towards  the 
centre,  to  the  N.E.  of  Chalds,  rises  the  highest  of  its  mountahn, 
Dirphysor  Dlrphe,now  Mount  Delphi  ($725  ft.),tbe  bare  summit 
of  which  is  not  entirely  free  from  snow  till  the  end  of  May,  while 
its  sides  are  clothed  with  pines  and  firs,  and  lower  down  with 
chestnuts  and  planes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  sommits 
of  eastern  Gretee,  and  from  its  flanks  the  promontory  of  Cher- 
sonesus  projecu  into  the  Aegean.  At  the  southern  extremffy 
the  highest  monnftatn  is  Otha,  aov  called  St  Elias  (4^90  ft.)^ 
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The  •Ottth- western  promontory  was  named  Geraestus,  the  sdntb- 
esatem  Caphareus;  the  latter,  an  exposed  point,  attracts  the 
storms,  which  msh  between  it  and  the  neigfabooiing  diffs  of 
Andros  as  through  a  f  mmeL  The  whole  of  the  eastern  coast 
is  rocky  and  dentate  of  harbours,  especially  the  part  called 
Cbela,  or  "  the  HoUows,"  where  part  of  the  Perisan  fleet  was 
wrecked.  So  greatly  was  this  dreaded  by  ssHors  that  the  principal 
kne  of  traffic  from  the  north  of  the  Aegean  to  Athens  used  to 
pass  by  Chalds  and  the  Enboic  Sea. 

Euboea  was  believed  to  have  originally  formed  part  of  the 
mainland,  a^d  to  have  been  separated  from  it  by  an  earthquake. 
This  is  the  less  improbable  because  it  lies  in  the  neighbourhood 
•f  a  line  of  earthquake  movement,  and  both  from  Thucydides  and 
from  Strabo  we  hear  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  being 
shaken  at  different  periods,  and  the  latter  writer  speaks  of  a 
fountain  at  Chalds  being  dried  up  by  a  similar  cause,  and  a 
mud  volcano  formed  in  the  neighbouring  plain.  Evidences  of 
volcanic  action  are  also  traceable  in  the  legends  connected  with 
Uerades  at  Aedepsus  and  Cenaeum,  which  here,  as  at  Lemnos 
and  elsewhcfe  in  Greece,  have  that  origin.  Its  northern  extremity 
is  separated  from  the  Thessalian  coast  by  a  strait,  which  at  one 
point  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chalds,  both  to  the  north  and  the  south,  the 
bays  are  so  confined  as  readily  to  explain  the  story  of  Agamemnon's 
fleet  having  been  detained  there  by  contrary  winds.  At  Chalds 
itself,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest,  it  is  called  the  Euxipus,  and 
here  it  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  lodc,  on  which  formerly 
a  castle  stood.  The  channd  tomds  Boeotia,  which  is  now 
dosed,  is  spanned  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  other,  which  is  far 
the  deeper  of  the  two,  is  crossed  by  an  iron  swing-bridge,  allow- 
ing for  the  passage  of  viBseb.  "Diis  bridge,  which  dates  from 
1896,  replaced  a  smaller  wooden  swing-bridge  erected  in  1856. 
TIm  extraordinary  changes  of  tide  which  take  place  in  this 
passage  have  beoi  a  subject  of  wonder  from  daswcal  times. 
At  one  moment  the  cursent  runslike  a  river  in  one  direction,  and 
shortly  afterwards  with  equal  velodty  in  the  other.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  varying  seven  times  in  the  day,  but  it  is  more 
accurate  to  say,  wUh  livy,  that  it  is  irregular.  A  bridge  was 
first  oonstmcted  here  In  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesiao  War,  when  Euboea  revolted  from  Athens;  and  thus  the 
Boeotians,  whose  work  it  was,  contrived  to  make  that  country 
^  an  iskad  to  ewery  one  but  themselves."  The  Boeotians  by 
this  means  secured  a  powerful  weapon  of  offeaoe  against  Athens, 
being  able  to  Impede  their  supplies  of  goM  and  com  from  Thrace, 
of  timber  from  Marrdonia,  and  of  horses  from  Thessaly*  The 
name  Euripus  was  corrupted  during  the  middle  ages  into  Evripo 
cad  Egripo,  and  in  this  latter  form  tzansferred  to  the  whole 
iafand,  whence  the  Venetians,  when  they  occupied  the  district, 
altered  it  to  Negrepoate,  refefring  to  the  bridge  which  connected 
it  with  the  mainland. 

The  rivers  of  Euboea  are  fow  in  number  and  scanty  in  volume. 
Jh  the  north-eastern  portion  the  Budorus  flows  into  the  Aegean, 
bdng  formed  by  two  streams  which  unite  their  waters  in  a  small 
plain,  and  were  periiaps  the  Cereus  and  Neleus  concerning  which 
the  story  was  told  that  sheep  drinking  the  water  of  the  one 
became  white,  of  the  other  black.  On  the  north  coast,  near 
Histiaea,  is  the  Callas;  and  on  the  western  side  the  Ldantus, 
near  Chalds,  flowing  thioo^  the  plain  of  the  same  name.  This 
plain,  which  intervenes  between  Chalds  and  Eretria,  and  was  a 
fraitfol  source  of  contentioa  to  those  dries,  is  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  few  and  small  spaces  of  level  ground  in  the  isUnd, 
and  was  fertile  in  com.  Aristotie,  when  speaking  of  the  aristo- 
cratic character  of  the  horse,  as  requiring  Icitile  soil  for  its  snpport, 
and  consequently  being  associated  with  wealth,  iostances  its 
use  among  the  Chalddlans  and  Eretrians,  and  in  the  former 
of  those  two  states  we  find  a  doss  of  nobles  called  Hippobotae, 
This  rich  <fistrict  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Athenian  derachs. 
The  next  largest  plain  was  that  of  Histiaea,  and  at  the  present 
day  this  and  the  neii^ibourhood  of  the  Budorus  (Ahmet-Aga) 
are  the  two  best  cultivated  parts  of  Euboea,  owing  ta  the  exer- 
tions of  foteign  roionist*  The  mountains  afford  excellent 
pastusaic  for  sheep  and  cattle,  which  wen  icared  ia  great 


quantities  in  abdent  times,  and  seem  Co  have  gives  the  isbad 
its  name;  these  pastures  befonged  to  the  state.  The  forests 
are  extensive  and  fine,  and  are  now  superintended  by  gownmeat 
officials,  called  ^oeoj^^XoMt,  in  spite  or  with  the  oonaivance 
of  whom  the  timber  is  being  rapidly  destroyedr-partly  from 
the  merciless  way  in  which  it  is  cut  by  the  proprietors,  paitly 
from  its  being  burnt  by  the  shepherds,  for  the  sake  of  the  rich 
grass  that  springs  up  after  such  conflagratfons,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  goats,  whose  bite  kills  all  the  young  growths.  In  the 
mountains  were  several  valuable  mines  of  iron  and  copper; 
and  from  Karystos,  at  the  south  of  the  ishmd,  came  the  green  and 
white  marble,  the  modem  CipoUfino,  which  waa  in  great  request 
among  the  Romans  of  the  imperial  period  for  arrhiturtural 
purposes,  and  the  quarries  of  which  belonged  to  the  emperor. 
The  scenery  of  Euboea  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  Greece, 
owing  to  the  varied  combinations  of  rode,  wood  fnd  water; 
for  from  the  nplamls  the  sea  Is  almost  always  in  view,  dthm  the 
wide  island-fitudded  expanse  of  the  Aegean,  or  the  lucccisioa  of 
lakes  formed  by  the  Euboic  Sea,  together  with  mouwtaint  of  ex* 
quisite  outline,  while  the  valleys  and  maritime  plains  are  clothed 
dther  with  fruit  trees  or  with  plane  trees  of  magnificent  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  part  of  Greece  is  so  destitute  of  interest- 
ing remains  of  antiquity  as  Euboea.  The  only  ake  which  has 
attracted  archaeologists  Is  that  of  Eretria  (q.t.),  which  was 
excavated  by  the  American  Scfaocrf  of  Athens  in  1890-1895. 

Like  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  Euboea  was  oriijnally  ^lown 
under  other  names,  such  ms  Kacris  and  D<^che  fhim  its  shape, 
and  EUopia  and  Abantis  from  the  tribes  Inhabiting  it. 
races  by  which  It  was  occupied  at  an  eariy  period  were 
in  the  three  districts,  into  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  naturally 
divided.  In  the  northern  portion  we  find  the  Histlad  and 
EUopes,  Thessalian  races,  wfaidi  probably  had  passed  over  tnm 
the  Pagaaaean  Gulf.  In  central  Euboea  were  the  Curetes  and 
Abantea,  who  seem  to  have  come  from  the  nei^booring  continent 
by  way  of  the  Euripus;  of  these  the  Abantes,  after  being  itiii- 
forced  by  looians  from  Attica,  rose  to  great  power,  and  exerdaed 
a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  whole  island,  so  that  in  Homes 
the  inhabitants  generally  are  called  by  that  name.  The  acmthcm 
part  was  occupied  by  the  Dryopes,  part  of  whidi  tribe,  after 
having  been  expelled  from  their  original  seats  in  the  south  of 
Tliessaly  by  the  Dorians,  nUgrated  to  this  island,  and  estaliished 
themselves  in  the  three  dties  of  Karjrstos,  Dystos  and  Stjna. 
The  population  of  Euboea  at  the  present  day  ia  made  up  of 
dements  not  less  varfous,  ior  many  of  the  Greek  inhabttaata 
seem  fo  have  immigrated,  parUy  from  the  mainland,  and  partly 
from  other  islands;  and  besides  these,  the  southern  portiooi 
Is  occupied  by  Albanians,  who  probably  have  come  firom  Andna; 
and  in  the  mountain  disuicts  nomad  Vlach  shepherds  arc  found. 

Hisiory,-^Tbe  history  of  the  island  Is  for  the  most  part  that 
of  its  two  prindpal  dries,  Chalds  and  Eretria,  the  latter  of  wiiick 
was  situated  about  15  m.  S.E.  of  the  former,  and  was  also  on 
the  shore  of  the  Euboic  Sea.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  lertBe 
LdanUan  or  T.Hanfinf(  plain,  aad  their  praodmity  to  the  place  of 
passage  to  the  mainland,  were  evidently  the  taasu  of  the  dmsce 
of  site,  as  wdl  as  of  thdr  prosperity.  Both  dties  were  ^*»"<*«^ 
settlements  from  Attica,  and  their  importance  in  eariy  tiiMs 
is  shown  by  their  numerous  cdonies  in  Magna  Gmeda  and 
Sidly,  such  as  Cumae,  Rhegium  and  Naxoa,  and  (w  the  coast 
of  Macedonia,  the  projecting  portion  of  whkfa,  with  its  thnea 
peninsulas,  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Chalddioe,  In  this  way 
they  opened  new  trade  routes  to  the  Greeks,  and  tstended  the 
field  of  dvilization.  Hov  great  their  commerce  was  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Euboic  scale  of  weights  and  ■iasnws  was  in 
use  at  Athens  (until  Solon,  q,v.)  and  among  the  Ionic  dtiea 
generally.  They  were  rivid  dties,  and  at  first  appear  to  have 
been  equally  powerful;  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  sca-figlK^ 
mentioned  in  Greek  history  took  place  betweai  them,  and  ia 
this  we  are  told  that  many  of  the  otho'  Greek  states  took  pait. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  the  aid  which  the  people  of  Maetoa 
lent  to  the  Eretrians  on  this  occasion  that  Krttria  sent 
ships  to  aid  the  loaians  in  thdr  revolt  agaibst  the 
Qkc  IomuO;  tod  ovhig  to  this,  that  dty  was  the  first 
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io  Geeece  pmper  to  be  aUacked  by  Datb  and  ArUphernes 
in  490  B.C.  It  was  utterly  ruined  on  that  occasion,  and  its 
inliabitants  were  transported  to  Persia.  Though  it  was  restored 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  on  a  site  at  a  little  distance  from 
its  original  position,  it  nevo'  regained  its  former  eminence,  but 
it  was  still  the  second  dty  in  the  island.  Frqpi  this  time  its 
neighbour  Chalds,  which,  though  it  suffered  from  a  lack  of  good 
water,  was»  as  Strabo  says,  the  natural  capital  from  its  com- 
manding the  Euripus,  hdd  an  undiluted  supremacy.  Already, 
however,  this  dty  had  suffered  from  the  growing  power  of  Athens. 
In  the  year  506,  when  the  Chalddians  joined  with  the  Boeotians 
and  the  Spartan  king  Cleomenes  in  a  league  against  that  state, 
they  were  totally  ddeated  by  the  Athenians,  who  established 
4000  Attic  settlers  (see  Cleruchy)  on  thdr  lands,  and  seem  to 
have  reduced  the  whole  island  to  a  condition  of  dependence. 
Again,  in  446,  when  Euboea  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
it  was  once  more  reduced  by  Perides,  and  a  new  body  of  settlers 
was  planted  at  Histiaea  in  the  north  of  the  island,  after  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town  had  been  expelled.  This  event  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds  (212),  where  the  old 
farmer,  on  being  shown  Euboea  on  the  map  "  lying  outstretched 
in  all  iu  length,"  remarks,--"  I  know;  we  laid  it  prostrate 
under  Peiides."  The  Athenians  fully  recognized  its  importance 
to  them,  as  supplying  them  with  com  and  cattle,  as  securing 
their  commerce,  and  as  guaranteeing  them  against  piracy,  for 
its  proximity  to  the  uxnst  of  Attica  rendered  it  extremely 
dangerous  to  them  when  in  other  hands,  so  that  Demosthenes, 
in  the  Dc  corona^  speaks  of  a  time  when  the  pirates  that  made 
it  thdr  headquarters  so  infested  the  neighbouring  sea  as  to 
prevent  ^navigation.  Butin  the  aist  year  of  the  Pek)ponoesian 
war  the  island  succeeded  in  regaining  its  andependenoe.  After 
this  we  find  it  taking  sides  with  one  or  other  of  the  leading 
states,  until,  after  the  battk  of  Chaeronea,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  and  finally  into  those  of  the 
Romans.  By  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  Chalds  was  called  one  of  the 
three  fetters  of  Greece,  Demetxias  on  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  and 
Corinth  being  the  other  two. 

In,  modem  history  Euboea  or  Negropont  comes  once  more 
prominently  into  notice  at  the  time  of  the  fourth  crusade.  In 
the  partition  of  the  Eastern  empire  by  the  Latins  which  foUowed 
that  event  the  island  was  divided  into  three  fiefs,  the  occupants 
of  which  ere  long  found  it  e}q)edient  to  place  themsdves  under 
the  protection  <^  the  Venetian  rq>ubli4  which  thenceforward 
became  the  sovereign  power  in  the  country.  For  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  during  which  the  Venetians  remained 
in  possession,  it  was  one  of  the  most  valuably  of  thdr  dependendes, 
and  the  lion  of  St  Mark  may  still  be  seen,  both  over  the  sea  gate 
of  Chalds  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  At  length  in  1470, 
after  a  valiant  defence,  this  well-fortified  dty  was  vrrested  from 
them  by  Mahoomied  II.,  and  the  whole  island  fdl  into  the  hfuids 
of  the  Turks.  One  desperate  bttempt  to  regain  it  was  made 
by  Francesco  Morosini  (d.  1694)  in  x688,  when  the  dty  was 
besieged  by  land  and  sea  for  three  months;  but  owing  to  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  the  disease  which  thinned  thdr  ranks, 
the  assailants  were  forced  to  withdraw.  At  the  conduaion  of 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  in  1830,  theisfamd  was  delivered 
from  the  Turkish  sway,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  newly 
established  Gredc  state.  Euboea  at  the  present  time  produces 
a  large  amount  of  grain,  and  its  mineral  wealth  is  alaocondderable, 
great  quantities  of  magnesia  and  lignite  being  eiqxkrted.  In 
1809  it  was  constituted  a  separate  nomt  (pop.  1907,  x  16,903). 

Bibliography.— H.  N.  Ulrichs,  Rtisen  und  Forschunge*  in 
Criechenland,  vol..  ii.  (Beriin.  1863);  C.  Bursian,  Geograpkie  von 
Grieektnland,  vol.  \l  (Leipzig,  1872);  C  Neumann  and  J.Partsch, 
Fhysikalische    GeograpkU    von    Crieckenland     (Breslau,     1885); 

?aedeker'8  Greeu  (3rd  ed.,  Ldpsig,  1905) ;  for  statistics  see  Grbecb: 
'^P^V^y-  (H.  F.  T.) 

BUBUUDES,  a  native  of  Miletus,  Greek  philosopher  and 
successor  of  Eudddes  as  head  of  the  Megarian  schooL  Nothing 
h  known  of  the  events  of  his  life.  Indirect  evidence  shows  that 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  attacked  with  great 
bitterness.  There  was  also  a  tradition  that  Demosthenes  was 
one  of  his  pupils.    His  name  has  been  preserved  chiefly  by  some 


cdebmted,  though  UHat  and  caf>tioas,  syUogiims  of  which  he 
was  the  reputed  author.  Though  mainly  examples  of  verbal 
quibbling,  they  serve  to  show  the  difficulties  of  language  and  of 
explaining  the  relations  <A  sense-given  impressions.  Eubulides 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Diogenes  the  Cynic  and  also  a  number  of 
comedies.    (See  Mbcasian  School  of  PfiiLOSOpHY.) 

EUBULUS,  of  Anaphlystus,  Athenian  demag(^e  during  the 
time  of  Demosthenes.  He  was  a  persistent  exponent  of  that 
statesman,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  the  acquittal 
of  Aeschines  (who  had  been  his  own  deik)  when  accused  of 
treachery  in  connexion  with  the  embassy  to  PhiKp  of  Macedon. 
Eubuhis  took  little  interest  in  military  a£Eairs,  and  was  (at  any 
rate  at  first)  a  strong  advocate  of  peace  at  any  price.  He  devoted 
himself  to  matters  of  administration,  especially  in  the  department 
of  finance,  and  although  he  is  said  to  have  increased  the  revenues 
and  to  have  done  real  service  fo  his  country,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  took  advantage  of  his  podrion  to  make  use  of  the  material 
forces  of  the  state  for  his  own  aggrandisement.  His  pn^iosal 
that  any  one  who  should  move  that  the  Theoric  Fund  should  be 
api^ed  to  military  purposes  should  be  put  to  death  may  have 
gained  Mm  the  s^odwiU  of  the  people,  but  it  was  not  in  the 
trae  interest  of  the  state.  Later,  Eubulus  himsdf  seems  to  have 
recognized  this,  and  to  have  been  desirous  of  roodifsring  or 
repealing  the  regulation,  but  it  was  too  late;  Athens  lud  lost 
all  feelings  of  patriotism;  cowardly  and  indolent,  she  rivalled 
even  Tarentum  in  her  luxury  and  extravagance  (Theopompiis 
in  Athenaeus  iv.  p.  x66).  As  <Mie  of  the  chkf  members  of  an 
embassy  to  Philip,  Eubulus  aUowed  himsdf  to  be  won  over, 
and  henceforth  did  his  utmost  to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
MacedoniaiL  The  indignant  remonstrances  of  Demosthenes 
failed  to  weaken  Eubultis's  hold  on  the  popular  favour,  and  after 
his  death  (before  330)  he  Was  distinguished  with  special  honours, 
which  were  deeaU>ed  by  Hyperddes  in  a  speech  (^€pl  r^ 
EiffioiiKov  dotpfup)  now  lost.  Eubulus  was  ik>  doubt  a  man  ot 
oonsidferable  talent  and  reputation  as  an  orator,  but  none  of  his 
speeches  has  survived,  nor  is  there  any  appreciarion  of  them  in 
andent  writers.  Aristotle  (Rketpric,  L  x  5.  x  5)  mentions  a  speech 
against  Chares,  and  Theopompus  (in  his  PkUippica)  had  given 
an  account  of  his  life,  extracts  from  which  are  i»eservol  in 
Harpocrttion. 

See  Demosthenes.  Dt  corona^  pp.  33a,  235;  De  falsa  Ug/aUtme, 
pp.  454>  435i  438;  Adversus  Leplinem^p.  498;  In  Mtdiam,  pp.  $80, 
581 :  Aeschines,  De  falsa  kgalione,  odnn.;  Index  to  C.  W.  Mailer's 
Oratorts  Attiei;  A.  D.  SchSier,  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit  (1885). 

EUBULUSr  Athenian  poet  of  the  Middle  comedy,  flourished, 
about  370  B.a  Fragments  from  about  fifty  of  the  xb4  phiys' 
attributed  to  him  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  They  show  that 
he  took  little  interest  in  political  affairs,  but  confined  himself 
chiefly  to  mythological  subjects,  ridiculing,  when  opportunity 
offered,  the  bombastic  style  of  the  tragedians,  espedally  Euri- 
pides.    His  bnguage  is  pure,  and  his  versification  correct. 

Fragments  in  T.  Kodc  Comiconm  AUicomm  fragmenta,  iL  (1884). 

EUCALYPTUS,  a  huge  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Myrtaceae,  indigenous,  with  a  £ew  exceptions,  to  Australia  and 
Tasmania.  In  Austraiia  the  Eucalypti  are  commonly  called 
"  gum-trees  "  or  "  stringy-bark  trees,"  from  thdr  gummy  or 
resinous  products,  or  fibrous  bark.  The  genus,  from  the  evidence 
of  leaf-remains,  appears  to  have  been  represented  by  several 
spedes  in  Eocene  times.  The  leaves  are  leathery  in  texture, 
hang  obliqudy  or  vertically,  and  are  studded  with  glands  which 
contain  a  fragrant  volatile  oiL  The  petals  cohere  to  form  a  cap* 
which  is  disourded  when  the  flower  expands:  The  fruit  b  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  woody  cup-shaped  receptade  and  amtains  very 
numerous  minute  seeds.  The  Eucalypti  are  rapid  in  growth,' 
and  many  species  are  of  great  height,  £.  amygialina,  the  tallest 
known  tree^  attaining  to  as  much  as  480  ft,  exceeding  in  helghl 
the  Califocnian  big^tree  (Sequoia  gigftntea),  with  a  diameter  of 
81  ft.  E.  globuhit,  so  called  from  the  rounded  form  of  its  cap- 
like corolla,  is  the  blue  gum  tree  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 
The  leaves  of  trees  from  three  to  five  yaois  of  age  are  large, 
sessile  and  of  a  gUueous-^rhlte  colour,  and  grow  hoiisontaUy; 

» Whence  the  name  (#«dXwrot,  well-covered)  given  by  L*H^tier, 
1788. 
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those  of  older  trees  are  easilonii,  6-t3  in.  long,  and  bluish- 
green  in  hue,  and  are  directed  downwards.-  The  flowers  are  single 
or  in  dusters,  and  neariysessfle.  This  spedes  is  one  of  the  largest 
trees  in  the  world,  and  attains  a  height  of  37s  ft.  Since  1854 
it  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe, 
Algeria,  Egypt,  Tahiti,  New  Caledonia,  Natal  and  India,  and  has 
been  extensively  planted  in  California,  and,  with  the  object  of 
lessening  liability  to  droughts,  along  the  line  of  the  Central 
Padfic  railway.  It  would  probably  thrive  in  any  situation  having 
a  mean  annual  temperature  not  bdow  60**  F.,  but  it  wiU  not 
endure  a  temperature  of  less  than  27°  F.  Its  supposed  property 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  malaria  in  marshy  districts  is  attribut- 
able to  the  drainage  effected  by  its  roou,  rather  than  to  the 
antiseptic  exhalations  of  its  leaves.  To  the  same  cause  also  is 
ascribed  the  gradual  disappearance  of  mosquitoes  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  plantations  of  this  tree,  as  at  Lake  Fezara,  in  Algeria. 
Since  about  1870,  when  the  tree  was  planted  in  its  cloisters,  the 
monastery  of  St  Paolo  a  la  trd  Fontana  has  become  habitable 
thronc^out  the  year,  although  situated  in  one  of  the  nwst  fever- 
stricken  districts  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  An  essential  oil  is 
obtained  by  aqueous  distillation  of  the  leaves  of  this  and  other 
species  of  Ettcalyptus,  which  is  a  colourless  or  straw-coloured 
fluid  when  freshly  prepared,  with  a  characteristic  odour  and 
taste,  of  sp.  gr.  0.910  to  0.930,  and  soluble  in  its  own  wdght 
of  alcohoL  This  consists  of  many  different  bodies,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  eucalyptol,  a  volatile  oil,  which  constitutes 
about  70%.  This  is  the  portion  of  eucalyptus  oO  which  passes 
over  between  347*  and  351*  F.,  and  crystallises  at  30*  F.  It 
consists  chiefly  at  a  terpene  and  cymene.  Eucalyptus  oil  also 
contains,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  a  crystallizable  resin  derived 
f  n>m  eucalyptoL  The  dose  of  the  oil  is  i  to  3  minims.  Eucalyptol 
may  be  given  in  similar  doses,  and  is  preferable  for  purposes  of 
inhalation.  The  oil  derived  from  B.  amygiatina  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  phellandrene,  which  forms  a  oystalline  nitrate,  and 
i  very  irritating  when  inhaled.  The  mis  ^m  different  q)edes 
of  BtiaUyptus  vary  widdy  in  composition. 

Eucalyptus  oil  is  probably  the  most  powerful  antiseptic  of  its 
dasa,  especially  when  it  is  old,  as  osone  is  formed  in  it  on  exposure 
to  afar.  Internally  it  has  the  typical  actions  of  a  volatile  oil  in 
marked  degree.  Like  quinine,  it  arrests  the  normal  amoeboid 
movements  of  the  polymorphcmudear  leucocytes,  and  has  a 
definite  antiperiodic  action;  but  it  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for 
quinine  in  malaria.  In  large  doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the 
kidneys,  by  which  it  is  largdy  excreted,  and  as  a  marked  nervous 
depressant,  abolishing  the  refl»  functions  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  ultimatdy  arresting  respiration  by  its  action  on  the  medullary 
centre.  An  emulsion,  made  by  shaking  up  equal  parts  of  the 
oU  and  powdered  gum-arabic  with  water,  has  been  used  as  a 
urethral  injecticm,  and  has  also  been  given  internally  in  drachm 
doses  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  other  microbic  diseases 
of  the  longs  and  broodiL  Tbe  oil  has  somehow  acquired  an 
extraordinacy  pcqwlar  reputation  in  inflnenwi,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  it  has  any  marked  influence  upon  this 
disease  or  that  its  use  tends  to  lessen  tbe  chances  of  infection. 
H  has  been  used  as  an  antiseptic  by  surgeons,  and  is  an  ingredient 
of  "  catheter  oil,"  used  for  steriUdng  and  lubricating  urethral 
catheters,  now  that  carbolic  ofl,  fonnerly  employed,  has  been 
shown  to  be  practically  worthless  as  an  antiseptic  Bticalyfku 
ro$lnia  and  other  species  yield  eucalyptus  or  red  gum,  which  must 
bt  distinguished  fnm  Botany  Bay  kino.  Red  gum  is  very 
powerfully  astringent  and  is  given  internally,  in  doses  of  9  to  5 
grains,  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  pharyngeal  inflammation.  It 
is  pnpved  by  the  phamadst  in  the  form  of  tinctures,  insuflia- 
tioiM,  symps,  knenges,  &c  Red  gum  is  official  in  Great  Britain. 
£.  |Msi(m,  £.  r«nii(/«a,«id  odier  spcdes,  y^ 
as  Botany  Bay  kino,  an  astringent  dark-reddish  amorphous 
redn,  which  is  obtaiacd  in  a  semi-flukl  state  by  making  incisions 
in  the  tnmks  of  the  trees.  Tbe  kino  of  S*  fiiomUa  contains  a 
notable  proportion  of  gum.  J.  H.  Maiden  enumerates  more  than 
ihkty  spedes  as  kino«yielding.  From  the  leaves  and  young 
bark  of  B.  mannifera  and  B.  wiminaUs  li  procured  Australian 
manna,  a  hard,  opaque,  sweet  substance,  containing  mditose. 


On  destructive  distiOatioa  the  leaves  yield  nmch  gas,  io^< 
cub.  ft.  being  obtained  from  one  ton.  The  wood  is  extensively 
used  in  Australia  as  f  nd,  and  the  timber  is  of  remarkable  lisa. 
strength  and  durability.  Makkn  enumerates  Heady  70  species 
as  timbei^yidding  trees  induding  B,  amyidaUHo,  the  wood  of 
which  spliu  with  remarkable  facility,  B.  botyaides,  hard,  tongli 
and  durable  and  one  of  the  finest  thnbers  for  shipbuildiiic^ 
£.  diwersicolor  or  "  karri,"  B,  ^obulus,  JS.  teuaotyUn  or  lionbAtk, 
£.  marginaia  or  "  jaiirah  "  (see  Ja&sah  Wood),  B.  ohUgm^ 
E.  resitUfera,  B.  sid«rppkMa  and  others.  Tbe  tfanbet  Is  oftem 
very  bard,  tough  and  durable,  and  useful  for  shipbuildiiig» 
building,  fendng,  planks,  &c.  The  barit  o(  different  species 
of  Eucalyptus  hsA  been  used  In  paper-making  and  tantfiDg,  and 
in  medicine  as  a  febrifuge. 

For  further  detaHs  see  Baron  von  Mailer's  monograph  of  the  gemnL 
Eucalyptotrapkia  (Mdboume,  1 879-1884);  J.  H.' Maiden,  us^fil 
Nati9€  Plants  of  Australia  (1889). 

BUCHARIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  AtnaiyU 
lidaceae,  containing  a  few  spedes,  natives  of  ColumUa.  Bsickans 
amaxonica  or  grandijlara  is  the  best-known  and  most  gener* 
ally  cultivated  spedes.  It  is  a  bulbous  plant  with  bnwd 
stalked  leaves,  and  an  erect  scape  1}  to  2  fL  long,  bearing  aa 
umbd  of  three  to  ten  large  white  showy  flowers.  The  flowrers 
resemble  the  daffodil  in  having  a  prominent  central  cop  or 
corona,  vdiich  is  sometimes  tinged  with  green.  It  is  propa^ted 
by  removing  the  offsets,  which  may  be  done  in  qning,  potting 
them  singly  in  6-in.  pots.  It  requires  good  loamy  soil,  with  send 
enough  to  keep  the  compost  open,  and  should  have  a  good 
supply  of  water  and  a  temperature  of  65^  to  70^  during  the  night, 
with  a  rise  of  8^  or  10*  in  the  day.  During  summer  growth  b 
to  be  encouraged  by  repotting,  but  the  plants  should  afterwards 
be  sli^tly  rested  by  removal  to  a  ni^t  temperature  of  about 
60^,  water  bdng  withhdd  for  a  time,  though  they  must  not  go 
too  long  dry,  the  plant  being  an  evergreen.  By  die  turn  of  the 
year  they  may  again  have  more  heat  and  more  water,  and  this 
will  protttbly  induce  them  to  flower.  After  this  is  over  they  dmlj 
be  shifted  and  grown  again  as  before;  and,  as  they  get  higt, 
either  be  divided  to  form  new  plants  or  allowed  to  devdop  into 
nobler  specimens.  With  a  stock  of  the  smaller  plants  to  start  them 
in  8Ucc«»{on,  they  may  be  had  in  flower  all  the  jrear  round.  A 
few  years  ago  the  bulbs  of  E.  amatomca  were  badly  inflirtcd 
with  a  disease  kndwn  as  the  Eucharis  mite,  and  all  kinds  of 
remedies  were  tried  without  avaO,  although  steeping  in  Condjr's 
fluid  appeared  to  give  the  best  results.  The  disease  appears  to 
have  died  out  again.  Other  spedes  of  Eudiaris  now  met  with 
in  gardens  are  E.  Bakeriona^  B.  MastersH,  B.  Lowii  and  JS. 
SanderH.  A  remarkable  hybrid  was  raised  a  few  years  ago 
between  Eucharis  and  the  idlied  genus  Urcetdinaf  to  mtddi  the 
compound  name  Urceocharis  was  given. 

EUCHARIST  (Gr.  eCxapurrIa,  thanksgiving),  hi  the  Chrisrian 
Church,  one  of  the  andent  names  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  or  Holy  OMnmimion.  The  term  c^aptorfa  was  at  first 
ai^lied  to  the  act  of  thanksgiving  assodated  with  the  sacrament; 
later,  so  eariy  as  the  and  century,  to  the  objects,  e.g.  the  sacxa- 
mental  bread  and  wine,  for  whidi  thanks  were  ^ven;  and  so  to 
the  whole  cdebration.  The  term  Jfoxj,  whi^  has  the  same 
connotation,  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  mssa  or  missia,  hen  use 
the  children  and  catechumens,  or  unbaptized  believers,  were 
dismissed  before  the  eucharistic  rite  began.  Other  names 
express  various  aspects  of  the  rite:  Communion  (Gr.  KoawHa),  the 
fdlowship  between  beUevers  and  union  with  Christ;  Lcri^s 
Supper,  so  called  from  the  manner  of  its  institution;  Sacrawsad 
as  a  consecration  of  material  dements;  the  Mystery  (in  Eastern 
churches)  because  only  the  initiated  partidpated;  the  Stirifia 
as  a  rehearsal  of  Christ's  passion.  In  this  artide  the  history  of 
the  rite  is  first  traced  up  to  a.d.  300  In  documents  taken  in  their 
chronological  order;  differences  of  eariy  and  later  usage  are 
then  discussed ;  lastly,  the  meaning  of  the  original  rite  is  ftamincd. 

St  Paul  (i  Cor.  xi.  17-34)  attests  that  the  faithful  met  regularly 
in  diurch,  i.e.  in  religious  meetings,  to  eat  the  dominical  or  Lord*!i 
Supper,  but  that  this  aim  was  frustrated  by  some  who  ate  up 
their  providons  before  others,  so  that  the  poor  were  left  husgiy 
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wkSe  the  rich  got  dnmk;  and  the  meetiogi  were  animtted  lest 
by  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  charity  than  oC  division  and  faction. 
He  directs  that,  when  they  so  meet,  they  shall  wait  for  one 
another.  Those  who  are  too  hungry  to  wait  shaB  eat  at  home; 
and  not  put  to  shame  those  who  have  no  houses  (and  presumably 
not  enough  food  either),  by  bringing  their  viands  to  church  and 
selfishly  eating  them  a(»rt. 

It  was  therefore  not  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food  eaten 
that  constituted  the  meal  a  Lord's  Supper;  nor  even  the  circum- 
stances that  they  ate  it  "  in  church,"  as  was  assumed  by  those 
guilty  of  the  practices  here  condemned;  but  only  the  pervading 
sense  of  brotherhood  and  love.  The  contrast  Uy  between  the 
Dominical  Supper  or  food  and  drink  shared  unsclfi^y  by  all 
with  all,  and  the  privak  supper,  the  feast  of  Dives,  shamelessly 
gorged  under  the  eyes  of  timid  and  shrinking  Lazarus.  By  way 
of  enforcing  this  point  Paul  repeats  the  tradition  he  had  received 
direa  from  the  Lord,  and  already  handed  on  to  the  Corinthians, 
of  how  "  the  Lord  Jesus  on  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  " 
(not  necessarily  the  night  of  Passover)  "  took  bread  and  having 
given  thanks  brake  it  and  said.  This  is  my  body,  which  is  for 
your  sake;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  In  like  manner  also 
the  cup,  after  supper,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant 
through  my  blood:  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance 
of  me."  Paul  ad<b  that  this  rite  commemorated  the  Lord's 
death  and  was  to  be  continued  until  he  should  come  again,  as 
in  that  age  they  expected  him  to  do  after  no  long  interval: 
**  As  often  as  ye  eat  thb  bread  and  drink  the  cup,  ye  do  (or  ye 
shall)  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 

The  same  epistle  (a.  1 7)  attests  that  one  loaf  only  was  broken 
and  distributed:  "  We  who  are  many,  are  one  loaf  (or  bread), 
one  body;  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  loaf  (or  bread)  "  As  a 
single  loaf  could  not  satisfy  the  hunger  of  many,  the  rehearsal 
in  these  meals  of  Christ's  own  action  must  have  been  a  crowning 
episode,  enhancing  their  sanctity.  The  Practio  Pants  probaUy 
began,  as  the  drinking  of  the  cup  certainly  ended,  the  supper; 
the  interval  being  occupied  with  the  common  consumption  by 
the  faithful  of  the  provisions  they  brouj^L  Thb  much  is  implied 
by  the  words  "  after  supper."  If,  in  any  case,  all  present  had 
eaten  in  their  homes  beforehand,  the  giving  of  the  cup  would 
immediately  follow  on  the  breaking  and  eating  of  the  one  loaf, 
but  Paul's  words  indicate  that  the  common  meal  within  the 
church  was  the  norm.  Those  who  ate  at  home  marked  them- 
selves out  as  both  greedy  and  lacking  in  charity.  There  is  no 
demand  that  they  should  come  fasting,  or  Paul  could  not  recom- 
mend in  (xi.  34)  that  those  who  were  too  hungry  to  wait  until 
all  the  brethren  were  assembled  in  church,  should  cat  at  home 
and  beforehand. 

Mark  ziv.  32-3St  Matt.  xxvL  26-29,  Luke  xxii.  14-20,  are,  in 
order  of  time,  our  next  accounts,  Mark  representing  the  oldest 
tradition.  They  all  in  substance  repeat  Paul's  account;  but 
identify  the  night  on  which  Jesus  was  betrayed  with  that  of  the 
Pascha.  In  Matthew  and  Mark,  Jesus  says  of  the  bread  "  Take 
ye  it,  this  is  my  body,"  omitting  the  idea  of  sacrifice  imported 
by  Paul's  addition  "  which  is  for  you  ";  but  in  them  Jesus 
enunciates  the  same  idea  when  he  says  of  the  cup:  "  This  te  my 
bk>od  of  the  covenant  which  is  poured  out  for  many,"  Mathew 
adding  "  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  a  phrase  which  savours  of 
Heb.  ix.  22:  ''apart  from  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission."  It  is  a  later  addition,  and  so  may  be  the  words 
"  which  is  poured  out  for  many."  But  the  words  which  follow 
have  an  antique  ring:  "  Amen,  t  say  unto  you,  I  will  no  more 
drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new 
in  the  kingdom  of  God."  For  here  Jesus  affirms  his  conviction, 
in  view  of  his  impen<fing  death,  which  unblie  his  disdi^  he 
foresaw,  that,  what  the  kingdom  of  (k>d  is  instituted  00  earth, 
he  will  take  his  pUce  in  it.  But  this  is  the  last  time  he  will 
sit  down  upon  earth  with  his  disciples  at  the  uble  of  the  millen- 
arist  hope.  These  sources  do  not  hint  that  the  Last  Supper 
is  to  be  repeated  by  Christ's  folk>wers  until  the  advent  of  the 
kingdom.  Luke's  account  is  too  much  Interpolated  from  Paul, 
and  the  texts  of  his  oldest  MSS.  too  discrepant,  for  as  to  rely  on 
it  except  so  far  as  it  supports  the  other  fospels.    It  emphssiifs 


the  fact  that  the  Last  Supper  was  the  Pascha.  "  With  desire 
have  I  desired  to  eat  this  Passover,  before  I  suffer  ";  and  places 
the  bread  after  the  wine,  unless  indeed  the  Pauline  interpolation 
comprises  the  whole  of  verse  19. 

The  fourth  gospel,  written  perhaps  a.d.  90-xoo,  sublimates 
the  rite,  in  harmony  with  its  general  treatment  of  the  life  of 
Jesus:  "  I  am  the  living  bread  which  cometh  down  out  of 
heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die  "  (John  vi.  51). 
As  in  t  Cor.  x.  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  contrasted  with  the  manna 
which  saved  not  the  Jews  from  death,  so  here  the  latter  ask: 
"  How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?  "  and  Jesus  answers: 
"  Amen,  Amen  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves.  .  .  . 
He  that  eatcth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  abideth  in  me 
and  I  in  him."  In  an  earlier  passage,  again  in  reference  to  the 
manna,  Jesus  is  called  "  the  bread  of  God,  which  cometh  down 
out  of  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world."  They  ask: 
"  Lord,  ever  more  give  us  this  bread,"  and  he  answers:  "  I 
am  the  bread  of  life:  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  not  hunger, 
and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  (hirst."  This  writer's 
thought  is  coloured  by  the  older  speculations  of  Philo,  who  in 
metaphor  called  the  Logcs  the  heavenly  bread  and  food,  the 
cupbearer  and  cup  of  God;  and  he  seems  even  to  protest  against 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution,  since  he  not 
only  pointedly  omits  them  in  his  account  of  the  Last  Supper, 
but  in  V.  63  of  this  chapter  writes:  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth;  the  flesh  profit eth  nothing:  the  words  that  I  have 
spoken  unto  you  are  spirit  and  ace  life." 

In  Acts  iL  46  we  read  that, "  the  faithful  continued  steadfastly 
with  one  accord  in  the  temple  ";  at  the  same  time  "  breaking 
bread  at  home  they  partook  of  food  with  gladness  and  singleness 
of  heart,  ptaising  God."  All  such  repasts  must  have  been  sacred, 
but  we  do  not  kiaow  if  they  included  the  Eucharistic  rite.  The 
care  taken  in  the  sdecting  and  ordaining  of  the  seven  deacons 
argues  a  religious  character  for  the  common  meals,  which  they 
were  to  serve.  Their  main  duty  was  to  look  after  the  duty  of  the 
Hellenistic  widows,  but  inasmuch  as  meats  strangled  or  conse- 
crated to  idols  were  forbidden,  it  probably  devolved  on  the 
deacons  to  take  care  that  such  were  not  introduced  at  these 
common  meals.  The  Essenes,  droilarly,  appointed  houses  all 
over  Palestine  where  they  could  safely  eat,  and  priests  of  their 
own  to  prepare  their  foodv  Some  Christians  escaped  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  position  by  eating  no  meat  at  alL  "  He  that  is 
weak,"  says  Paul  (Rom.  xiv.  x),  "eateth  herbs";  that  is, 
becomes  a  vegetarian.  Rather  than  scandalize  weaker  brethren, 
Paul  was  willing  to  eat  herbs  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  travel-document  in  Acts  often  refers  to  the  solemn 
breaking  of  bread.  Thus  Paul  In  xxviL  js,  having  invited  the 
ship's  company  of  276  persons  to  partake  of  food,  took  bread, 
gave  thanks  to  God  in  the  presence  of  all,  and  brake  It  and 
began  to  eat.  The  rest  on  board  then  began  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  themselves  also  took  food.  Here  it  is  not  implied  that  Paul 
shared  his  food  except  with  his  co-believers,  but  he  ate  before 
them  alL  Whether  he  repeated  the  words  of  institution  we 
cannot  say. 

In  Acts  XX.  7  the  faithful  of  Troas  gather  together  to  break 
bread  "  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  "  after  sunset.  After  a 
discourse  Paul,  who  was  leaving  them  the  next  morning,  broke 
bread  and  ate.  This  was  surely  such  a  meeting  as  we  read  of  in 
I  Cor.  X.,  and  was  held  on  Sunday  by  m'gbt;  but  long  before 
dawn,  since  after  it  Paul  **  talked  with  them  a  long  while,  even 
till  break  of  day."  In  x  Cor.  xvi.  x  Paul  bids  the  Corinthians,  as 
he  had  bidden  the  churches  of  Galatia,  lay  up  in  store  on  the  first 
of  the  week,  each  one  of  them,  nnoney  for  the  poor  saints  of 
Jerusalem.  This  is  the  first  notice  of  Sunday  Eucharistic 
collections  of  alms  for  the  poor. 

Here  seems  to  belong  in  the  order  of  development  the  Cathar 
Eucharist  (see  Cathars).  The  Cathars  used  only  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  consecrating  the  bread  and  used  water  Us  wine. 

The  next  document  in  chronological  order  is  the  so-called 
Teaching  of  the  Apostles  (aj>.  90-xio).  This  assigns  prayers 
and  rubrics  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist^-* 
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IX.    - 

"  I.  Nov  with  itgard  lo  ihe  "nunbgivint,  (hut  tlvc  yc  ibinka. 

"I.  FintcoiKcmii^tlwcup:— WegivelhanlutothKjKif F»lh«. 
(or  ihe  holy  vine'  o(  Divkl  Ihjr  aenanl.  whkh  thou  cBcta nalie 
Icson  to  lu  thnxifh  Jew*  ihy  Krvuli'  lo  Ukc  be  thg  ikvy  lex 

"  J.  And  conceminB  the  broken  bnad : — We  giv*  thank)  to  thi*, 

"  4.  As  dua  wi>ki:ii  brcut  was  (ooce)  acdtlcnd  on  the  (afe  of  ihe 
■KHintuni  and,  gsibensl  together,  became  one,'  even  »  may  thy 
Cbuich  be  gathered  logetbu  [rom  the  ends  of  Ihe  earth  Intn  thy 
kingdom ;  for  thin^  ia  the  grory  and  the  power  through  J«uh  Christ 

"J.  BullemoonecatardrinkDfyow'nankagi'ring  (Eiichatnt], 
but  they  wha  havebf  "  '  "     "'  "  "*"       -  -■  -  ' 

thJd^"'^ 


hingiforthyn 

thou  didst  o\  Ihy 
.ernal  thj^^jgh  thy 
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Suppa  loba 


lotuina  to  the  God 

uyo«i.a«.lft 


From  a  subsequent  section,  ch,  nV. 
Eucharist  was  on  Sunday: — "  Now  wl 
together  on  the  Lord's  day  of  the  Lard, 
Ihanlis,  having  linl  conftJied 


The  above,  like  the  uninleipolaled  Luc«n  account,  plscn  the 
cup  (int.  and  has  no  mention  ol  the  body  and  blood  ol  Christ. 
Gut  in  tbis  last  and  other  rupccls  It  contrasts  wilb  Ibe  olhct 
synoptic  and  with  ibe  Faulino  accounts.  The  cup  1;  not  Ihe 
Wosd  of  Jesus,  but  Ihi:  holy  tint  nf  Datii,  revealed  through  Jesus; 
■nd  the  holy  vine  can  but  signify  the  spititual  Israel,  the  Ealtsia 
or  chutcb  or  Messianic  Kingdom,  into  which  the  faithful  aie  (a 

The  one  loaf,  as  in  Paul,  symbolizes  the  unity  of  the  adaia, 
but  the  cup  and  bread,  given  for  enjoyment,  are  symbols  at  best 
ol  the  spiritual  food  and  drink  of  Ihe  life  eternal  pvcn  of  grace 
by  the  Almighty  Father  Ihrough  his  servant  (lit.  boy)  Jesus. 
TTic  bread  and  nine  are  indeed  an  offering  to  Cod  of  «hat  ia 
his  own,  pure  bccajise  offered  in  purity  o(  heart;  but  they  ate 
not  interpreted  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus*  body  broken  on  the 
cross,  or  of  his  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sin.  It  is  not, 
as  In  Paul,  ameaicommemorativeof  Christ's  death,  nor  connected 
Hitb  the  Passover,  as  In  the  Synoptics.  Least  of  ill  is  it  a 
sacramental  eating  of  the  flesh  and  drinking  of  (he  blood  of  Jesus. 
a  pctpelual  renewal  of  kinship,  physical  and  sjMrilual,  with  bim. 
The  teaching  raiher  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the  fourth  gospel, 
which  WW  the  Last  Supper  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
(liii.  t],andpoinLedlyaDiiIs  Christ's  insiitutlon  of  the  Eucharist, 
subsliluliog  for  it  iho  nashing  of  his  disciples'  feet.  The  blessing 
of  the  Bread  and  Cup,  as  an  incident  in  a  feast  of  Cbrislian 
brotherhood,  is  all  that  Ibe  DiJaiAi  has  in  common  niih  Paul 
and  Iha  Synoplisls.  The  use  of  the  words  "  after  being  tiled," 
in  a.  I,  implies  thai  Ihe  bielhrcn  ale  heatlily,  and  ihat  the  cup 
and  bread  formed  no  isolated  episode.  The  Bapilzed  aJonc  are 
admilled  to  this  Supper,  and  tbey  only  after  confession  of  their 
sins.  lively  Sunday  ul  least  they  are  lo  celebrate  it.  Aprophct 
can  "in  the  Spirit  appoint  «  table,"  that  is,  order  a  Lord's 


•UD,  urbentvei  be  is  wanud  by  the  SpiiU  to  do 
luat  not  himself  partake  of  it— a  very  practical 
rule.  The  prdpfaets  are  to  give  thanks  as  Ihey  like  at  the*c 
"  bceakiogi  of  hiead,"  wthout  being  resiricled  to  the  prayer* 
bert  *et  (onh.  In  iv.  j  the  ovenccts  or  bishcps  and  dcairoax, 
though  Iheli  (uDAtion*  are  less  spiritual  than  administriiive 
and  economic,  ait  allowed  to  take  ibe  pUce  of  the  prophets 
and  isachen.  The  phrase  u»d  is  Xtmi^^Zv  riii  ^njoopiuir, 
"  to  hcurgiu  the  liturgy."  This  vfOid  "  lUurgy  "  soon  came  to 
GOitBote  the  Enchahat.  The  prophets  who  normally  preside 
over  the  SuMters  are  called  "your  higji-piiesit,"  and  receive 
from  Ihe  faithful  Ibe  first-fruits  ol  the  winepress  and  threshins- 
Qoor,  of  o>en  and  sheep,  and  of  cafh  batch  of  new-made  bread, 
and  of  oil  Out  of  these  ih^  provide  the  Suppca  held  every 
Lord's  day,  oHeiina  Ibem  as  "  a  puie  sacriGce."  £ishopt  and 
deaesna  hohl  a .  suborduiale  plate  in  tUi  document;  but  Ibe 
contetaporary  Epistle  of  Clonent  of  Rome  attests  that  these 
bishops  "  badgered  the  gift t  without  blama  and  holily-"  Tha 
word  "  liturgy  "  is  ako  used  by  Clement- 
Pliny's  Letter  {£piu.  gi),  written  a-d.  id  to  Ihe  emperar 
Tojan,  about  Ihe  Chnsiiana  of  Biihynia,  ■ttesis  that  on  ■ 
Gied  day,  Uals  Jk  (do  doubt  Sunday),  they  met  before  dawn 
andndledintipbonillyahymn  "  to  Christ  as  10  a  god."  Th<ry 
than  scpamtfid,  but  met  again  later  10  partaiteof  a  meal,  whicitt 
however,  was  -of  an  ordinary  and  izuioceni  character.  Pliny 
regarded  theit  meal  as  identical  in  i^aiaciei  with  the  aunmon 
meals  af  luttiiiai,  tj.  the  tiade-gikb  or  secret  aocietiei,  wbicii 
were  then,  as  now,  often  iniaiicil  to  the  eovemiBcnt-  Evea 
beae£l  KCieties  wan  ieand  and  forbidden  by  the  Kmnaa 
auloAali,  and  the  "  docniiical  suppers  "  of  the  Christiana  ireic 
not  likely  to  be  spared  Plin/  accotdinely  forhcde  them  in 
Biihynia,  end  Iht  nncgadc  Christiana  lo  whom  he  owed  hit 
inf oimalkHL  give  Ihem  up.  Tliese suppers  included  an  Eucharist; 
for  it  ma  because  Ihe  faithful  ate  in  tbc  latter  of  the  fish  and 
blood  oi  tbc  Son  of  God  Ihat  the  cliaige  of  deveuiiag  childrea 
was  made  againct  then-  if,  theo,  this  afternoon  meal  did  oot 
indnde  ii,  Pliny's  remark  tlut  tlwr  food  mu  oidiiury  aad 
innocent  is  uninietllgibk. 

Ignaliut,  about  A.D.  iio,  in  bis  letter  to  Ibe  £phenaiia,defiui 
Ibe  one  bread  broken  in  the  Euchuist  as  a  "  drug  of  immoculiljr, 
and  antidote  Ihat  we  should  not  die,  but  live  lee  ever  in  Jena 
Chijsl."  He  atal  refecla  as  invibd  any  Eucheiist  Pol  heM 
'  under  the  bishop  or  one  to  whom  he  shall  have  commiued 
1."  For  Ihe  Chtitlian  pmphel  baa  disappeared,  and  with  faioi 
he  custen  of  holding  Edchaiitii  fn  ptivnie  dwellings-   . 

In  the  ^stte  lo  Dlognatus,  (omerly  aisigntd  to  Jtsdn 
Vtartyr,  we  read  (u-  7)  that  "  Christiana  have  ia  uogoe  eaumg 
bemMlves  a  table  eommon,  yet  am  ComDioD  "  (■,■,  unckon). 
[n  Justin^  Gm  apol*gy  (c  140}  we  have  two  detaSed  acnnim 
of  the  Enchaiisi,  of  «blch  the  fint,  In  ch,  6j,  deaoibei  the  firw 
tnmunion  ol  the  newly  bapliied:^ 
"  After  -  ■    ■   ■  


i7:Soph,iil.  Ii 


•  J  Cor  JTTi 


gathered  toqctibcr,  LO  offer  public  prayer  both  lor  ourK 
'>..>  pci9Dn  lUuminatcd.  and  for  eL  others  evrrywhcii 
..  ihe  end  that  having  learned  Ihe  truth  M  rajy  be  n 
CO  be  found  not  only  in  our  actiou  gooA  eitiiena,  hi 
ol  dn  thlagi  enjoined. 


rould  prutrabfy  omit  il 
Ddei  Othebonfanot  Dfi 
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CkriMtuwM-    FwijtdeiitKniijjvet 

ur  coniinDn  drink.    For  b>  Jnui  Chrtil 
liy  Werd  of  Cod  and  poHtMcd  (Inh  — 
lave  bMa  uuglit  thai  tbe  laad  bl<* 
gi  Wiinl  •pokn  by  Um.  load  Iqr  wl 

rhsnD^  nf  tr  /into  tbem)  nouiittiodt  I 

ryiilBK,xh 

dI  iTnltailon  handed  dawn  Bi  the  m  m 

bnad  inl  a  cap  aC  wMcr  ti  pRHUti  loa 

with  ccrtHA  rrrnrhaiffw  (fir  cpiios  «a 

The  Kcoad  account,  iu  cfa.  67,  *d<k  tint  tbe  (aiUiful  both  o[ 
tavin  uul  cDuDLiy  mcl.  [or  tbe  rlic  on  Suoday,  that  the  propbets 
were  Tcid  MS  well  B  the  gospeb,  liut  tht  preiideat  alter  Iba 
leadins  deUvtred  iui  eihottniioB  to  imiuie  in.  tbeir  live*  tbe 
goodly  uamtives;  aod  tlul  uch  brought  oilerings  to  tbe 
pNsiiicnt  oul  of  wbicb  be  aided  otpbans  a^id  widonB.  tbe  lick, 
Ibe  piJ»nciB  *Dd  itrangen  tojaunuot  with  tbem.  ThcH 
coDlribuliois  of  tbe  laiLblul  aecm  lo  bo  iucludicil  by  Jiulin 
akwg  with  the  bread  and  cup  u  saciLfices  acceptable  to  God. 
But  be  also  particularly  apecibe^  (Dialog.  345)  that  pctlcct^aiul 
pleasing  tacjiJica  alooo  conalM  in  ptaycn  aod  Ihaol^vin^ 


ic  as  be  pi 


.    The 
it  agieca  well  witli  Ibc  developed  Uiuigici  of 


lieCiaeu*  (Gaul  aod  Asia  Minor,  befoie  190} 
tiraia,  iv.  ji,  4,  pointi  to  the  ncrament  in  prsoi  uat  tue 
hDmui  body  nuy  bctomc  jncorrupiJble; 
,  "  Ai  bread  [rqai  Ihc  earth  on  nauvinj(  unto  ItieK  (be  iitvocatioa 
ci  God  u  no  lonecr  common  brrad,  but  jh  aa  Eucharuf ,  composed 
of  two  eknvDts,  an  ennhly  awl  a  heavenly,  a  our  bodiei  by  partalc- 
"'"■""■ ■""  "mipllble,  and  poaaaa  the  bope 

le  idth  baement  [cd  Harvey 
ii.  p.  soo},  iketthicg  ibe  rite  and  calUng  the  demcnu  aatitjpet: 
-  The  oblation  ot  Ihr  Euchariu  is  not  Bcshly,  but  ipiritnl  ant 

J.HiojIa),  IhanliilK  him  loc  that  he  bade  the  eariU  produce  tbese 
(nw^wl)  «*  invota  Itie  Holy  Spirit  id  conuitule  Ihia  oHctIde, 
both  the  bread  body  of  Chriit  and  Ihi  cup  the  blool  of  Chtiu,  thai 
thoae  wbopartalte  ol  theacaniitypea  l^d^nrra,  u- aunopuaj  naj 


nnie  tbcy 
vivea  in  ibe  ureei 
ils  place  Uial  Ihc 


he  stress  laid  on  tbe  Invocation  ot  tlM  Spi 
inifonDatioB  ol  the  elcmesu.  though  in  wl 
inslDtmed  is  not  defirusL    This  £/i" 


liturgits,  but  in 


aprayt 


take! 


may  take  the  oblati 
on  tne  visible  altar,  ana  carry  it  up  to  ibe  allar  sublime  into  Ihe 
prKCDCE  of  the  divine  majcsly.  Wo  mult  ool  forget  that  Ibe 
church  of  Irenicua  was  Creek. 

To  the  second  century,  lastly,  belongi  In  part  the  cvideDCO 
of  ihe  catacombs,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  depicted  persons 
ruliaing  at  tables  supporting  a  £sh,  accompanied  by  one  or 
IDore  Inskctt  of  loavca,  and  more  rarely  by  Basks  of  wine  oj 
water.  The  fish  reprcscnls  Cbiist;  and  la  the  Inscnptioa  of 
Abercivs,  bishop  ol  Hicrapolis.  aboul  A.P.  i£o,  we  have  this 
symbolism  enshrined  in  a  literary  foiro:  "  In  company  with 
Paul  I  follDwcd,  while  everywhere  Faith  led  the  way,  and  set 
before  me  Ihc  Hsh  from  the  fountain,  mtgbly  and  stainless,  wborm 
■  pure  virgin  grasped,  and  gave  this  Id  friends  to  eat  always, 
having  good  wine  and  giving  the  mirt  cup  with  brcai"  This 
reprneniation  of  baskets  of  loaves  and  several  fishes,  or  of  one. 
Bsh  and  several  loaves,  seems  to  conjtadicl  tbe  usage  ot  one' 
loaf.  It  may  reprtsent  the  aifipl  or  Lord's  Supper  as  a  whole, 
ol  which  the  one  loaf  and  cup  formed  an  epiiode.  Or  the  eDlire 
Slock  ot  bread  may  have  been  regarded  aa  flesh  ot  Jesus  in 
virtue  of  the  inilial  consecration  of  one  single  loaj. 

To  Ihe  second  century  also  belong  Iwo  gnostic  ums.  Firstly, 
tlial  of  Marcus,  a  Valentin!^,  of  South  Gaul  aboul  ijo.  whou 
influenceextended  to  Asia  Minor.  IreavusRlatM(Bk.I.,ch.vU. 


a),  that  Ihia  "  aUgkiiUi  "  uiol  la  tba  Euchuiil 
misl  wilb  wine,  but  really  containing  water,  and  dutiog  long 
invocations  made  then  appear  "  purple  and  red,  as  il  the  universal 
Grace  xif^  dropped  some  of  her  blood  into  the  cup  through  his 
invocaiioa,  and  by  way  of  inspiring  woishippers  with  a  passion 
to  taale  the  cup  and  drink  deep  ol  tbe  iufiucnce  termed  Cbatis." 
Such  ftritepresuppoHaa  belief  in  area]  change  of  the  ekmcnlBj 
aad  wilier  viul  have  been  used.  In  the  sequel  Ireiuvus'reciles 
the  Invocatian  read  by.Marcua  before  the  communicants:— 

"Ciao  that  ■  bclon  all  thlngi,  thit  paiaeih  undeniandinc  aad 
words,  replcflish  Ihy  inner  man,  and  nuke  to  abound  in  ihce  the 
c — ,u .  k ZT^  ..  .k 1  .,[1  [i„  pain  of  minliid 


^edge  of  her,  eowuig  In  tl 


Tlie  Adi  of  Tlamiu,  lecoiidly,  cfa.  46,  attest  an  Eucharisilc 
Dsage,  somewhat  apart  from  the  orlhodoi.  The  apostle  spreads 
a  linen  cloth  on  a  bench,  lays  on  II  bread  ol  blessing  (iti>\trrla), 

"  Jesus  Chri!t.  Son  of  God,  whoTiaat  made  ut  worthy  to  commune 
In  the  Eucharist  of  thy  holy  body  and  predous  bh«d.  Lo,  we  veniure 
on  tbe  ihanbsgiviac  (£irc4anjtc>)  and  invocalsn  of  thy  bkested 
aame,  come  ncFW  and  coainuDicait  with  us-    And  he  b^a  to  apeak 

t^dywhoknowesl  the  mysrcries  of  Ihe  Elect  one,  .  .  .  come  secret 
mother  .  .  .  come  aM  canmunieatc  with  iia  in  tiili  Eucbarist 
which  we  imfflnn  la  thy  i3aidc  lUid  hi  the  love  tafV^  in  which 
we  are  met  at  thy  calling.  And  having  Bald  this  he  made  a  croaa 
avoa  the  bread,  and. brake  it  and  began  todiitribuie  it.  And  first 
he  eave  to  Ibe  Iranian,  saying:  ThiTihall  be  to  Ihee  lor  remission 
of  lint  and  nleut  of  Mtnul  Innifrtswioa,.  And  after  her  he  gavt 
alio  to  all  the  net  that  hadmivid  Ibe  seaL" 

In  tbe  god  cemuy  the  writer  who  Dearest  ippnicht*  to  tbe 
later  Idea  of  TraasubaUdtlatlon  is  the  gnostic  TbeodolDS  (£.  160): 

"  The  bread  BO  l«t  than  the  on  Is  hallowed  by  the  power  of  the 
name.  They  rvfaoin  the  saine  m  outward  appearance  aa  they 
were  recaival,  twt  by  tkft  power  ihoy  an  Iransfomed  into  a 
spiritual  power.  So  tha  water  when  it  is  exorcised  and  becomes 
baptismal,  not  only  drives  out  the  evfl  Frindple,  but  also  contracts 

In  Ibe  Falheta  of  the  first  three  or  four  centuries  can  be 
traced  the  sarne  tendency  lo  spiriluallze  Ihe  Eucharist  as  we 
enmonleitd  in  the  fourth  gojpel,  and  in  the  DUOBte.  Ignatius, 
though  in  Jmrrn.  7  be  asserts  the  Eucharist  to  be  Christ's 
**f1csh'whicbsu(feTTdfarour  sins,"  ebewhere  speaks  of  Ihe  blood 
as  belTig  "  Joy  eternal  and  lasting,"  as  "  hope,"  j&s  "  love  Incorrupt- 
ible,"  and  of  the  fiesh  as  "  iaitb  "  or  ai  "  the  gospel."  Clement 
ot  Alexandra  (c,  160)  regards  the  rite  as  an  initiation  In  divine 
knowledge  and  immortsbty.  Tbe  only  food  be  recognizes  is 
spiritual:  •■{■  knowledge  ot  tbe  divine  Essence  fi  "eating  and 
drinking  ot  the  divine  Word."  So  Origen  declares  the  bread 
which  God  the  Word  asserted  was  his  body  to  be  that  which 
nourishes  souls,  the  word  from  Cod  the  Word  proceeding,  ibe 
Bread  from  Ihe  heavenly  Bread  Not  the  visible  bread  held  in 
Ms  band,  nor  the  vfsiMe  cup,  were  Christ's  body  and  blooif. 


mystery  of  which  Ihe  h 


tobcbnil 


and  Ibe  wine  to  be  poured  ouL    "  We  drink  Christ's  Uood,"  he 
aays  ctitwbere,  "  when  We  receive  His  words  in  which  nandelb 
Lite."    So  Ihe  aulbor  of  Ibe  Cmlra  UaraUiim  willei  In  view 
of  Johavi.6jaslo!lowi(£>eKc/.  Tlifsl.p.  iSo}; 
"  In  these  words  he  tnstructrd  them  to  htterpret  in  a  spiritual 

l: 1 ■.;.  a_i.  -..,  ^,]aBA.    Do  not,  he  uid, 

u  and  coven  me,  and  bill 
ar:  nor  suppose  either  that  I  command  you  to  di'  ' 
and  BOmalie  blood     Nay,  you  fcnow  won  that  my  wi 

..       ....  ..    _,i'j,  _.J    IK.         1.1,11.^,.. 


into  wju  are  spirit  and  life.    It  follDwi  ihai 

, lomrs  are  his  flesh  ami  Uood.  of  wkldi  he 

that  coaitanllyponakai,  nourished  as  it  were  upon  heavenly  Ivcad, 
win  parlake  at  the  heavenly  life,  Let  not  Ihca,  he  says,  this 
scandal  n  you  which  I  havelalif  about  eating  of  my  Sesh  and  about 
drinking  ol  nyMiod.  Nor  let  the  obvious  and  first  handmeaning 
•f  what  IiaidAboal  my  fieshand  blood  disturb  you  when  >'ouhear 
it.  For  ihcsa  words  avail  nothing  if  heard  and  undentwl  llleralli' 
(or  sensibly).  But  it  is  the  spirit  which  quickcna  Ihem  that  can 
uruiencand  spiritually  what  they  hear." 

Bui  these  views  were  not  those  of  the  uninstructcd  pagans 
who  filled  the  churches  and  needed  a  rile  which  brought  Ihem, 
as  their  old  sacrifices  bad  done,  into  physical  contact  and  union 
with  their  god.  Their  point  of  view  Was  beller  expressed  in 
the  Kropm  of  inuns,  wbv,  *i  TMisBaii  (c.  iDo}  records  (Ce 
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Corona,  iii.),  were  careful  lest  a  crumb  of  tKe  bread  or  a  .drop 
ol  the  wine  should  fall  on  the  ground,  and  by  such  inddeata  tbt 
body  of  Christ  be  harassed  and  attackedl 

The  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrifice, — ^Before  the  3rd  century  we  cannot 
trace  the  view  that  in  the  Eucharistic  rite  the  death  of  Christ, 
regarded  from  the  Pauline  standpdnt  as  an  atoning  or  redemptive 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  is  renewed  and  repeated,  though 
the  germ  out  of  whidi  it  would  surely  grow  is  already  present 
in  the  words  "  My  blood  .  .  .  which  is  shed  for  many  "  of  Matt, 
and  Bffark;  yet  more  surdy  in  Paul's  "  my  body  whidi  is  in  your 
behoof  **  and  "  this  do  in  commemoration  of  me,"  where  the 
Greek  word  for  do,  Gr.  votdrt,  Lat.  fadUf  could  to  pagan  ears 
mean  "  this  do  ye  sacrifice."  In  the  first  two  centuries  the  rite 
is  q>oken  of  as  an  offering  and  as  a  bloodless  sacrifice;  but  it  is 
God's  own  creations,  the  bread  and  wine,  alms  and  first-fruits, 
which,  offered  with  a  pure  conscience,  he  receives  as  from 
friends,  and  bestows  in  turn  on  the  poor;  it  is  the  praise  and 
prayers  which  are  the  sacrifice.  In  these  centuries  baptism  was 
the  rite  for  the  remission  of  sin,  not  the  Eucharist;  it  is  the 
prophet  in  the  Didache  who  presides  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  not 
the  Lcvitically  conceived  priest;  nor  as  yet  has  the  Table 
become  an  Altar.  Among  Christians,  prayers,  supplications  and 
thanksgivings  have  taken  the  place  <^  the  sacrifices  of  the  old 
covenant. 

In  Cyprian  of  Carthage  {c.  350)  we  first  find  the  Eucharist 
regarded  as  a  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  offered  by  the 
priest  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  d^uL  We  cannot  drink  the 
blood  of  Christ  unless  Christ  has  been  first  trodden  under  foot 
and  pressed.  ...  As  Jesus  our  high  priest  offered  himself  as  a 
sacrifice  to  his  Father,  so  the  human  priest  takes  Christ's  place, 
and  imitates  his  action  by  offering  in  church  a  true  and  full 
sacrifice  to  God  the  Father  (Ep.  63) .  He  speaks  of  the  dominical 
host  (kostia),  and  takes  the  verb  to  ^  in  Paul's  letter  in  the  sense 
of  to  sacrifice.  As  early  as  Tertullian  prayers  for  the  dead,  who 
were  named,  were  offered  in  the  rite;  but  there  was  as  )^  no 
idea  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  being  reiterated  in  their  behalf. 
After  Cyprian's  day  this  view  gains  ground  in  the  West,  and 
almost  obsciires  the  dder  view  that  the  rite  is  primarily  an  act 
of  communion  with  ChrisL  In  harmony  with  Cyprian's  new 
conception  is  another  innovation  of  his  age  and  place,  that  of 
children  communicating;  both  were  the  natural  accompaniment 
of  infant  baptism,  of  which  we  first  bear  in  his  letters.  In  the 
East  we  do  not  hear  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  before 
Eusebius,  about  the  year  300.  In  the  Armenian  church  of  the 
X2th  century  the  idea  of  a  reiterated  sacrificial  death  of  Christ 
still  seemed  bizarre  and  barbarous.*  But  as  early  as  558  in  Gaul 
the  bread  was  arranged  on  the  altar  in  the  form  of  a  man,  so 
that  one  believer  ate  his  eye,  another  his  ear,  a  third  his  hand, 
and  so  on,  according  to  their  respective  merits!  This  was  for- 
bidden by  Pope  Pelagius  I.;  but  in  the  Greek  church  the  custom 
survives,  the  priest  even  stabUng  with  "  the  holy  spear  "  in  its 
right  side  the  human  figure  planned  out  of  the  bread,  by  way  of 
rehearsing  in  pantomime  the  narrative  of  John  xix.  34. 

The  change  from  a  commemoration  of  the  Passion  to  a  re* 
enacting  of  itcamesIowIyintheGreekchur^  ThusChrysostom 
(Ham,  17,  ad  Heb.),  after  writing  "  We  offer  («o«oCpcr)  not 
another  sacrifice,  but  the  same,"  instantly  corrects  himself  and 
adds: "  or  rather  we  perform  a  oommemwatJoa  of  the  sacrifice." 
This  was  exactly  the  position  also  of  the  Armenian  church. 

Wine  or  Watert—JvaUn  Martyr  perhaps  oontemplatol  the 
use  of  water  instead  of  wine,  and  Tatian  his  pupil  used  it.  The 
Marcionites,  the  Ebionites,  or  Judaeo-Christians  of  Palestine, 
the  MontanisU  of  Phrygia,  Afnca  and  Galatia,  the  confessor 
Aldbiades  of  Lyons,  e.  aj>.  177  (Euseb.  HisL  Ecd,  v.  3.  i), 
equally  used  It.  Cyprian  {Ep.  6^^  affirms  {c  950)  that  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne  of  Carthage  had  used  water,  and  that 
many  African  bishops  continued  to  do  so,  "  out  of  ignorance," 
he  says,  '*and  simplemibdednesa,  and  God  would  forgive  them." 
Pioniut,  the  Catholic  martyr  of  Smyrna,  c  350,  also  us«!  water. 
In  the  Acts  of  Thomas  it  Is  used.    Such  uniformity  of  language 

I  See  Nerses  of  Lambroo,  Opora  Arwmdco  Ofvaoc,  1847).  pp.  74, 
is,  101,  &c 


has  led  Prof.  Haroack  to  tnppoM  that  in  the  earttest  age  water 
was  used  equally  with  wine,  and  Eusebius  the  historian,  who  kad 
means  of  judging  which  .we  have  not,  saw  no  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing  with  the  first  converU  of  St  Mark  the  Theimpeutae  of  Pliilo 
who  took  only  bread  and  water  in  their  hdy  repast. 

Aberdus  and  Irenaeus  are  the  first  to  speak  of  wine  mist  with 
water,  of  a  krima  («p«M<a)  or  temporamemlMm.  In  the  East, 
then  as  now,  no  one  took  wine  without  ao  miang  it.  CypriskB 
insists  on  the  admixture  of  water,  which  he  says  represented  tht 
humanity  of  Jesus,  as  wine  his  godhood.  The  users  of  water  were 
named  Aquarii  or  hydropofasiaiae  in  the  4th  century,  and  weie 
liable  to  death  under  the  code  of  Theodoaius.  Sone  of  the 
Monophysite  churches,  e.f.  the  Armenian,  eschewed  water  and 
used  pure  wine,  so  falling  under  the  censure  of  the  conndl  im 
TruUo  of  A.D.  693.  Milk  and  honey  was  added  at  first  cma* 
munions.  Oil  was  sometimes  offered,  as  well  as  wine^  but  it 
would  seem  for  consecration  oidy,  and  not  for  consumption  aloeg 
with  the  sacrament.  With  the  bread,  however,  was  somettoics 
consecrated  cheese,  e.f .  by  the  African  Montanlsts  in  the  aad 
century.  Bitter  herbs  also  were  often  added,  probably  becaase 
they  were  eaten  with  the  Pasdial  lamb.  Many  eariy  canoos 
forbid  the  one  and  the  other.  Hot  water  was  mixt  with  tbe  viae 
in  the  Greek  churches  for  some  centuries,  and  this  costom  is 
seen  in  catacomb  paintings.  It  increased  the  resemblance  to 
real  blood. 

PosiHoH  of  the  FoUkftd  at  the  EncAamf.—^TertulIian,  Eaaebras, 
Chrysostom  and  others  represent  the  faithful  as  standing  at  tlie 
Eucharist.  In  the  art  of  the  catacombs  they  sit  or  recline  in  the 
ordinary  attitude  of  banqueters.  In  the  age  of  Christ  ^awBng 
up  at  the  Paschal  meal  had  been  given  up,  and  it  was  becoiae 
the  rule  to  recline.  Kneeling  with  a  view  to  adoration  of  tbe 
elements  was  unheard  of  in  the  primitive  diurdi,  and  tbe  Ar- 
menian Fathers  of  the  x  3th  century  insist  that  the  aacramcat 
was  intended  by  Christ  to  be  eaten  and  not  gased  at  (Nerses,  op. 
cit.  p.  167).  Eucharistic  or  any  other  liturgical  vestmeiita  wcfc 
unknown  until  late  in  the  5th  century,  when  certain  bishops 
were  honoured  with  the  same  pallium  worn  by  dvil  officials  (aee 

VSSTMEKTS). 

In  the  Latin  and  in  the  Monophysite  churches  of  Acmenb 
and  Egypt  unleavened  bread  is  used  in  the  Eucharist  on  the 
somewhat  uncertain  ground  that  the  Last  Supper  was  the  Pasdial 
meaL    The  Greek  church  uses  leavened. 

Transmbstantiation. — In  the  primitive  age  no  one  asked  bow 
Christ  was  present  in  the  Eucharist,  or  how  the  elemenu  became 
his  body  and  blood.  The  Eucharist  formed  part  of  an  agapi 
or  love  feast  until  the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  and  in  paru  of 
Christendom  continued  to  be  so  much  later.  It  was,  save  where 
animal  sacrifices  survived,  the  Christian  sacrifice,  par  excellence, 
the  counterpart  for  the  converted  of  the  sacrificial  communions  of 
paganism;  and  though  charged  with  higher  significance  than 
these,  k  yet  reposed  on  a  like  background  of  religious  usage  and 
belie^i.  But  when  the  Agapi  on  one  side  and  paganism  on  the 
other  receded  into  a  dim  past,  owing  to  the  enhanced  sacro- 
sanetity  of  the  Eucharist  and  because  of  the  severe  edicts  of  tbe 
emperor  Theodosius  and  his  successors,  the  psvchological  back- 
ground fell  away,  and  the  Eucharist  was  left  isolated  and  hang;ing 
in  the  air.  Then  men  began  to  ask  themselves  what  it  meant. 
Rival  schools  of  thought  sprang  up,  and  controversy  raged  over 
it,  as  it  had  aforetime  about  the  homoousiou,  or  the  two  rutttncs. 
Thus  the  sacrament  which  was  intended  to  be  a  bond  of  peace, 
became  a  chief  cause  of  dissension  and  bloodshed,  and  was  oftca 
discussed  as  if  it  were  a  vulgar  talisman. 

Seraplon  of  Thmuis  in  Egypt,  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Athanasius,  in  his  Eucharistic  prayers  combines  the  langnagt 
of  the  Didache  with  a  high  sacxamentalism  alien  to  that  doauacat 
which  now  only  survived  in  the  lorm  of  a  grace  used  at  table  in 
the  nunneries  of  Alexandria  (see  AcAPi).  He  entreats  "  tbe 
Lord  of  Powen  to  fill  this  sacrifice  with  his  Power  and  Participa- 
tion," and  calls  the  dem^u  a  "  living  sacrifice,  a  bloodlcas 
offering."  The  bread  and  wine  before  consecration  are  "  I2be- 
nesKs  of  his  body  and  bkxxl,"  this  in  virtue  of  the  words  pr»- 
liouaced  over  them  by  Jesus  on  the  night  of  his  betrayaL    The 
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pny«r  tlien  continoet  Urat: "  0  God  of  truth,  let  thy  hdy  Word 
tettie  upoB  this  bread,  that  the  bread  may  become  body  of  the 
wordy  aiid  on  this  cup,  that  the  cup  may  become  blood  oC  the 
truth.  And  cause  all  who  oommumcate  to  receive  a  drug  of  life 
for  healing  U  every  disease  and  empowering  of  all  moral  advance 
i^^Ubd  virtue."  Here  the  bread  and  wine  become  by  consecration 
tenements  in  which  the  Word  is  reincarnated*  as  he  aforelime 
dwelled  in  flesh.  They  cease  to  be  mere  Wtenesset  of  the  body 
nnd  blood,  and  are  chataged  into  receptacles  of  divine  power 
and  intimacy,  by  swallowing  which  we  are  benefited  in  Wil  and 
body.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in\ui  caUckises  $ '  enunciates  the  same 
idea  of  inenfioKii  or  transformation. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  also  about  the  same  date  (in  Migne,  Poirolog, 
Crtuca^  voL  46,  ooL  58 1 ,  oration  00  the  Baptism)  asserts  a  "  trans- 
formation  "  or  **  transelementation  "  Oitcra«Totx€icmr)  of  the 
elements  into  centres  U,  mystic  force;  and  assimilates  their 
consecration  to  that  of  the  water  of  baptism,  of  the  altar,  of  oil 
or  chrism,  of  the  priest.  He  compares  it  also  to  the  change  of 
Moses'  rod  into  a  snake,  of  the  Nile  into  blood,  to  the  virtue 
inherent  in. Elijah's  mantle  or  in  the  wood  of  the  cross  or  in  the 
day  mixt  of  dust  and  the  Lord's  spittle,  or  in  Elisha's  relics 
which  raned  a  corpse  to  life,  or  in  the  burning  bush.  All  these, 
he  says, "  were  parceb  of  matter  desUtute  of  Ufe  and  feeling,  but 
through  miracles  they  became  vehicles  of  the  power  of  God 
absorbed  or  taken  into  themselves."  He  thus  views  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  elements  as  akin  to  other  consecrations;  and,  like 
priestly  ordination,  as  involving  "a  metamorphosis  for  the 
better,"  a  phrase  which  later  on  became  classical  John  of 
Damascus  {c.  750)  beUeved  the  bread  to  be  mysteriously  changed 
^  into  the  Christ's  body.  Just  as  when  eaten  it  is  changed  into  any 
human  body;  and  he  aigued  that  it  is  wrong  to  say,  as  Irenaeus 
had  said,  that  the  elements  are  mere  antitypes  aiter  as  before 
consecration.  In  the  West,  Augustine,  like  Eusebius  and 
Theodoret,  calls  the  elements  signs  or  symbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  signified  in  them;  yet  he  argues  that  Christ  "  took  and 
lifted  up  his  own  body  in  his  hands  when  he  took  the  bread." 
At  the  same  time  he  admits  that  "  no  one  eats  Christ's  flesh, 
unless  he  has  fint  adored"  (urn  prius  adoraoerU^,  But  he 
qualifies  this  "  Receptionist "  position  by  declaring  that  Judas 
received  the  sacrament,  as  if  the  unworthiness  of  the  recipient 
made  no  difference. 

Out  oC  this  mist  of  contradictions  scholastic  thought  strove 
to  emerge  by  means  of  clear-cut  definitions.  The  drawback 
for  the  dogmatist  of  such  a  view  as  Serapion  broaches  in  his 
prayers  was  this,  that  although  it  explained  how  the  Logos 
comes  to  be  immanent  in  the  elements,  as  a  soul  in  its  body, 
nevertheless  it  did  not  guarantee  the  presence  In  or  rather 
substitution  for  the  natunl  elements  of  Christ's  real  body  and 
blood.  It  only  provided  an  hmirvwov  or  surrogate  body.  In 
830-850,  Paschasius  Radbert  taught  that  after  the  priest  has 
uttered  the  wwds  of  institution,  nothing  remains  save  the  body 
and  blood  under  the  outward  form  of  bread  and  wine;  the  sub- 
stance is  changed  and  the  accidents  alone  remain.  The  elements 
are  miraculously  recreated  as  body  and  blood.  This  view 
harmonized  with  the  docetic  view  which  lurked  in  East  and  West, 
that  the  manhood  of  Jesus  was  but  a  likeness  or  semblance 
under  which  the  God  was  concealed.  So  Mardon  argued  that 
Christ's  body  was  not  rnlly  flesh  and  blood,  or  he  could  not  have 
called  it  bread  and  wine.  Paschasius  shrank  from  the  logical 
outcome  of  his  view,  namely,  that  Christ's  body  or  part  of  it  is 
turned  into  human  cerement,  but  Ratramnus,  another  monk  of 
Corbey,  in  a  book  afterwards  ascribed  to  Duns  Sootus,  drew  this 
inference  in  order  to  discredit  his  antagonists,  and  not  because 
he  believed  it  himself.  The  elements,  be  said,  remain  physically 
what  they  were,  but  are  spiritually  raised  as  symbols  to  a  higher 
power.  Perhaps  we  may  illustrate  his  position  by  sa3ring  that 
the  elements  undergo  a  change  analogous  to  what  takes  place 
in  iron,  when  by  bdig  brought  into  an  electric  field  it  becomes 
magnetic  The  substance  it  the  elements  remain  as  well  as 
their  accidents,  but  Uke  baptismal  water  they  gain  by  consecra- 
tion a  hidden  virtue  benefitingsoul  and  body.  Ratramnus's  view 
thus  rasembled  Serepioo's,  after  whom  the 


a  new  vehicle  cf  the  Spirit's  influence,  a  new  body  through 
which  the  Word  operotei,  a  fresh  sojourning  among  us  of  the 
Word,  though  consecrated  bread  is  in  itsdf  no  more  Christ's 
natural  body  than  are  we  who  assimilate  iL  Other  doctors  of 
the  9th  century,  e,g.  Hincmar  of  Reims  and  Haimoof  Halberstadt, 
took  the  side  oif  Paschasius,  and  affirmed  that  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  is  changed,  and  that  God  leaves  the  cdour, 
taste  and  other  outward  properties  out  of  mercy  to  the  wor- 
shippers, who  would  be  overcome  with  dread  if  the  underlying 
real  flesh  and  blood  were  nakedly  revealed  to  their  gaxe  1 

Berengar  in  the  nth  century  assailed  this  view,  which  was 
really  that  of  transubstantiation,  alleging  that  there  is  no 
suboance  in  matter  apart  from  the  accidents,  and  that  therefore 
Christ  cannot  be  corporally  present  in  the  sacrament;  because, 
if  so,  be  must  be  spatialiy  present,  and  there  will  be  two  material 
bodies  in  one  ^>acc;  moreover  his  body  will  be  in  thousands  of 
places  at  once.*  Christ,  he  said,  is  present  spiritually,  so  that 
the  dements,  while  remaining  what  they  were,  unremoved  and 
undestroyed,  are  advanced  to  be  something  better:  omne  cut 
a  Deo  bencdicatur^  non  absumif  non  aufcrri,  non  destruif  sed  manere 
H  in  melius  quam  erat  necessario  provchi.  This  was  the  phrase 
of  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

Berengar  in  a  weak  moment  in  1059  was  forced  by  the  pope  to 
recant  and  assert  that  "  the  true  body  and  blood  are  not  only 
a  sacrament,  but  in  truth  touched  and  broken  by  the  hands  of 
the  priests  and  pressed  hy  the  teeth  of  the  faithful,"  and  this 
position  remains  in  every  Roman  catechism.  Such  dilemmas 
as  whether  a  mouse  can  devour  the  true  body,  and  whether  it  is 
not  involved  in  all  the  obscenities  of  human  <h*gestive  processes, 
were  ill  met  by  this  ruling.  Each  party  dubbed  the  other 
stercoramsU  (dung-feasters),  and  the  controversy  was  often 
marred  by  indecencies. 

As  in  the  3rd  centuiy  the  Roman  church  decided  In  respect 
of  baptism  that  the  sacrament  carries  the  church  and  not  the 
church  the  sacrament,  so  in  the  dispute  over  the  Eucharist  it 
ended,  in  spite  of  more  spiritual  views  essayed  by  Peter  Lombard, 
by  insisting  on  the  more  materialistic  view  at  the  fourth  I^teran 
Council  in  x  2x5,  whose  decree  runs  thus: — "  The  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  truly  contained  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
under  the  ^>edes  of  bread  and  wine,  the  bread  and  wine  re- 
spectively being  transubstantiated  into  body  and  blood  by 
divine  power,  so  that  in  order  to  the  perfecting  of  the  mystery 
of  unity  we  may  ourselves  receive  ^m  his  (body)  what  he 
himself  receives  from  ours."  Jn  1264  Urban  IV.  instituted  the 
Corpus  Christ!  Feast  by  way  of  giving  liturgical  expression  to 
this  view. 

Communion  in  One  Kind. — Up  to  about  xxoo  laymen  in  the 
West  received  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  except  in  a 
few  disciplinary  cases  the  wine  was  not  refused.  In  logg,  by 
a  decree  of  Pope  Paschal  IL,  children  might  omit  the  wine  and 
invalids  the  bread.  The  commum'on  of  the  laity  in  the  bread 
alone  was  enjoined  by  the  council  of  Constance  in  X415,  and  by 
the  council  of  Trent  in  x  562.  The  reformed  churches  of  the  West 
went  back  to.  the  older  rule  which  Eastern  churches  had  never 
forsaken. 

If aM.—ThetennivMM,whichsurvive8in  Ckndleinas,Chr!stmas, 
Michaelmas,  is  from  the  Latin  missa,  which  was  in  the  3rd  century 
a  technical  term  for  the  dismissal  of  any  lay  meeting,  e.; .  of  a 
law-court,  and  was  adopted  in  that  sense  by  the  church  as  eariy 
as  Ambrose  {c.  350).  The  catechumens  or  unbaptized,  together 
with  the  poiitents,  remained  in  church  during  the  Litany, 
collect,  three  lections,  two  psalms  and  homily.  The  deacon 
then  cried  out:  "  Let  the  catechumens  depart.  Let  all  cate- 
chumens go  out."  This  was  the  missa  of  the  catechumens.  The 
rest  of  the  rite  was  called  missa  Jidclium,  because  only  the 
initiated  remained.  Simihuly  the  collect  with  which  often  the 
rite  began  is  the  prayer  ad  coUeclam,  ije.  for  the  congregation 
met  together  or  collected.  The  corresponding  Greek  word  was 
tynojds. 

After  the  catechumens  were  gone  the  priest  said:  "  The  Lord 
be  with  you,  let  us  pray,"  and  the  service  of  the  mass  followed. 

In  the  West,  layi  Dttcbosne  (OHfUMr,  p.  179),  not  only 
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catechnintBs,  but  thebtptiaed  niio  dul  |ibt  contaunkate  lefilhf ' 
church  before  the  commuoion  o£  the  faithful,  began  (?  after  the 
communion  of  the  clergy).  In  Anglican  churches  BOB-communir 
cants  used  to  leave  the  church  after  the  prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant.  Ritualists  now  keep  unconfirmed  children  in  church 
during  the  entire  rite,  throu^  ignorance  of  andent  usage,  in 
order  that  they  may  leani  to  adore  the  oonsecrated  dements* 
For  this  moment  of  homage  to  material  elements  ritually  fiUod 
with  divine  potency  may  be  so  exaggerated  as  to  obscure  the 
rite's  ancient  significance  as  a  communion  of  the  faithf^  in 
mystic  food. 

Ideas  of  Reformers,, — The  16th-century  reformers  strove  to 
avoid  the  literalism  of  the  words  "  This  is  my  body,"  accepted 
frankly  by  the  Roman  and  Eastern  churches,  and  urged  a 
Receptionist  view,  viz.  that  Christ  is  in  the  sacrament  only 
spiritually  consumed  by  worthy  recipients  alone,  the  material 
body  not  being  actually  chewed.  This  is  seen  by  a  comparison 
of  other  confessions  with  the  Profession  of  Catholic  ^Ih  in 
accordance  with  the  council  of  Trent,  in  the  buU  of  Pius  IV4 
which  runs  thus: —  * 

**  I  profess  that  in  the  Mass  is  ofTerod  to  Cod  a  true,  proper  and 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  that  ia  the 
most  holy  sacranieQC  of  the  Eucharist  there  is  truly  really  and-  in 
substance  the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  there  docs  take  place  a  con- 
version of  the  entire  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  luid  of 
the  entire  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  which  conversion 
the  Catholic  Church  doth  call  Transubstantiation.  I  also  admit 
that  under  one  of  the  other  species  alone  the  entire  and  whole 
Christ  and  the  true  sacrament  is  received." 

The  2Sth  Article  of  Religion  of  the  Church  of  England  is  as' 
follows  r^ — 

"  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  ...  is  a  Sacrament  of  our  Redemption 
by  Christ's  death ;  insomuch  that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and 
with  faith,  receive  the  same,  the  Bread  which  we  orcak  is  a  partaking 
of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  likewise  the  Cup  of  Blessing  isa  partak". 
ing  of  the  Blood  of  Christ. 

.  Transubstantiation  .  .  .  cannot  be  proved  by  holy  writ.  .  .  . 

*'  The  Body  of  Christ  fa  given,  taken  and  eaten,  in  the  Supper,  only 
after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.    And  the  mean  whereby 
tilte  Body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  Suppar  is  Faith. 
:  "  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance 
reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped. ' 

At  the  end  of  the  communioa  rite  the  prayer-book,  in  view 

of  the  ordinance  to  oeoeive  the  Sacrament  kneeling,  adds  the 

following: — 

"  It  u  hereby  declared,  that  thereby  no  adoration  is  intended, 
or  oudit  to  be  done,  either  unto  the  Sacramental  Bread  or  Wine, 
there  bodily  received,  or  unto  any  Corporal  Presence  of  Christ's 
natural  Flesh  and  Blood.  For  the  Sacramental  Bread  and  Wine 
remain  still  ia  their  very  natural  substances,  and  therefore  may  not 
be  adored  (for  that  were  idolatry,  to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful 
Christians) ;  and  the  natural  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ 
are  in  Heaven,  and  not  here;  it  being  against  the  truth  of  Christ's 
natural  Body  to  be  at  one  time  in  more  places  than  one." 

These  mom'tions  and  prescriptions  are  rapidly  becoming  a  dead- 
let  ler,  but  they  possess  a  certain  historical  interest. 

The  Helvetic  Confession*  of  AJ>.  1566  {caput  xxi.  De  sacra 
cocna  Domini)  runs  as  follows: — 

"  That  it  may  be  more  rightly  and  cleariy  understood  how  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  can  be  food  and  drink  of  the  faitlifui.  and 
be  received  by  them  unto  eternal  life,  let  us  add  these  few  rcmarldb. 
Chewing  is  not  of  one  kind  alone.  For  there  is  a  corporeal  chewing, 
by  which  food  b  taken  into  the  mouth  by  man,  bruised  with  the 

teeth  and  swaHowcd  down  into  the  belly As  the  flesh  of  Christ 

cannot  be  corporeally  chewed  without  wickedness  and  truculetKe, 
so  it  is  not  food  of  the  belly .  .  ;  .  There  is  also  a  sfwitual  chewing 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  not  such  that  by  it  we  understand  the  very, 
food  to  be  changed  into  spirit^  but  such  that,  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord  abiding  in  their  essence  and  peculiarity,  they  are  spirituallv 
communicated  to  us,  not  in  any  corporeal  way,  but  in  a  spiritual, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  which  applies  and  bestows  on  us  those 
things  which  were  prepared  through  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  L9rd 
betrayed  for  our  sake  to  death,  to  wit,  remission  of  sins,  liberation 
and  life  eternal,  so  that  Christ  lives  in  us  and  we  in  him.  .  .  . 

'*  In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  spiritual  chewing,  there  is  alsoa  sacra- 
mental chewing,  of  the  Lord's  body,  by  which  the  faithful  not  only 
partakes  spiritually  and  Inwardly  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  the 

u>rd.  but  outwardly  by  apprcKiching  the  Lord's  table,  receives  the 

111.  .1 " — ^~ 

^  This  represents  the  views  of  Calvin. 


visible  sacrament  ^f  bis  body  and  blood-  •,  •  •  But  he  who  withoat 
faith  approached  the  sacred  tiUe.  albeit  he  communlbsu  in  Che 
sacrament,  yet  he  perceives  not  the  matter  of  the  aaccamco^  whence 
is  life  and  salvation.  . 


t» 


'-  The  Augustan  Oonfesdon  peesented  by  the  GerteaA  cleotMB 
(o  Charles  V.  ia  the  section  on  the  Mass  merely  protests  acaiiut 
the  view  that  "  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  work'(o^)  which  betnc 
performed  by  a  priest  earns  remisaion  of  4ln  for  the  doer  and  lor 
others,  and  that  fn  virtue  of  the  work  done  {ex  opere  operate^ 
without  a  good  mottvt'on  the  part  of  the  user:  Ako  that  being 
allied  for  the  dead,  it  is  a  satisfaction,  that  is  to  »j,  earns  for 
thdm  remission  of  the  pains  of  purgatory." 

The  Saxon  Confession  of  Wittenberg,  June  1551 ,  whiieprotestp 
rng  against  the  »ime  errors,  equally  abstains  from  trying  to 
define  narro^y  how  Christ  is  pre^ntin  the  sacrament. 

Consubslantiation.^-^The  symbolical  books  bf  the  Lutheran 
Church,  following  the  teaching  of  LiAher  himself,  dedaore  tke 
doctrine  of  the  r^  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  Mood  in  the 
eucharist,  together  with  the  bread  and  wine  {consubstantietimy, 
as  well  as  the  ubiquity  of  his  body,  as  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  church.  One  consequence  of  this'  view  was  that  the 
unbelieving  recipients  arc  held  to  be  as  really  partaken  of  the 
body  of  Christ  in,  with  and  under  the  bread  as  the  fnjthftrf, 
though  they  receive  it  to  their  own  hurt.  (Hagenbach,  HisL 
of  Doctr.  ii.  300.) 

Of  all  the  Reformers,  t)te  teaching  of  Zwi^gH  was  the  farthest 
removed  from  that  of  Luther.  At  an  early  period  be  asserted 
that  the  Eudmrist  was  nothing  more  than  food  for  the  sofid, 
and  had  been  instituted  by  Christ  only  as  an  act  oCcommemon- 
tion  and  as  a  visible  sign  of  his  b6dy  and  bkxx!  {Ckrisitfttkhe 
Yfileitung,  1523,  quoted  by  Hagenbach,  Ifisl.  of  Doctr.  ii.  296, 
Clark's  translation).  But  that  ZwingH  did  not  reject  the  higfacr 
religious  significance  of  the  Eucliarist ,  and  was  far  from  degrading 
the  bread  and  wine  into  "  nuda  ct  inania  symbola,"  as  he  was 
accused  of  doing,  We  see  from  hfe  Pidei  rath  ad  Careium  Impera- 
torcm  {lb.  p.  297). 

Original  Significance  of  the  Eucharist.— Ix  h  douMfW  tf  tbe 
attempts  of  reformers  to  spiritualize  the  Eucharist  bring  ns, 
except  so  far  as  they  pruned  ritual  extravagances,  nearer  to  it* 
original  significance;  perhaps  the  Roman,  Greek  and  Oriental 
churches  have  better  preserved  it.  This  significance  remains 
to  be  discussed;  the  cognate  question  of  how  far  the  development 
of  the  Eucharist  was  influenced  by  the  pagan  mysteries  is 
discussed  in  ih<j  article  Sacrament. 

That  the  Lord's  Supper  was  from  the  first  a  meal  symbolic 

of  Chrisilan  unity  and  commemorative  of  Christ's  death  is 

questioned  by  none.    But  Paul,  while  he  saw  this  much  in  it, 

saw  much  more;  or  he  could  not  in  the  same  epistle,  r.  i8-?» 

assimilate  communion  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus,  on  the  one 

hand,  to  the  sacrffidal  communion  with  the  altar  "which  made 

Israd  after  the  flesh  one;  and  on  the  otlicr  to  the  communion 

with  devils  attained  by  pagans  through  sacrifices  oflfcred  before 

idols.    It  has  been  Justly  remarked  of  the  PauKne  view,  that — 

"  The  union  with  the  Lord  Himself,  to  which  those  who  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  have,  is  compared  with  the  union  which  those 
Who  partake  of  a  sacrifice  have  wtth  the  deky  to  whom  the  ahar  is 
devoted'— in  the  case  of  the  IsraeKtes  «jth  God.  of  the  hcathea 
with  dcnions.  This  idea  that  to  partake  of  sacrifice  is  to  devote  one- 
self to  the  deity,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  ancient  Idea  of  worship, 
whether  Jewish  or  heathen:  and  St  Paul  uses  it  as  being  readily 
understood.  In  this  connexion  the  symbol  is  newer  a  mere  symbM, 
but  a  means  of  real  unioni  '  The  cup  is  the  covenant  *  *'  (lYoC 
Sanday  in  Hastings'  DkUonary  of  the  Bible,  3. 149). 

Paul  capa  his  argument  thus^— "  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of 
the  Loitj  and  the  cop  of  demons:  ye  cannot  parM^  of  the  table 
oC  the  Lord  and  of  the  table  of  demons.  Or  do  we  provoLe 
the  Lord  to  jeakmsy?  Are  we  stronger  than  ho?"  And  these 
words  with  their  context  prove  that  Paul.  lik«  th^  Fathers  oi 
tbe  church,  regarded; tbe  gods  and  goddesdea  as  real  living 
supernatural  beings,  but  malignant*  ThiQy  were  the  powers 
and  pdndpalities  ^vith  whom  he  jwas  ever  at  war-  The  Lor4 
alao  b  Jealous  ol  them,,  if  any  one  tftteMpt  (o  combine  thesr 
cult  wHh  his,  for  (o  do  so  is  to  doubt  ibesupeeinncy  oC  his  name 
above  aU  naaei.    Both  in  its  iftoer  nalvre  then  and  outward 
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eftcts  the  Euditrist  trts  the'  Cluistlait  cottotbpatt  of  these 
two  other  forms  of  comimiDion  of  which  one,  the  hcithen,  was 
excluded  from  the  first,  and  the  ether,  the  Jewish,  soon  to  dis^ 
appear.    It  is  their  analogue,  aild  to  understand  it  we  must 

•  undeistand  them,  not  forgetting  that  Paul>'  as  a  Semite,  and  his 
he&tcis,  as  converted  pagans,  were  imbued  with  the  sacrificial 
ideas -of  the  old  world. 

'*  A  kin,"  remarlcs  W.  Robertson  Smith  {RdigUm  of  the  Semites, 
iS<)4),  "  was  a  group  of  pefson»  whose  Uvea  were  so  bound  up 
together,  in  what  must  be  called  a  physical  unity,  that  they 

'  could  be  treated  as  parts  of  one  common  life.  The  member^ 
of  one  kindred  looked  on  themselves  as  one  tiving  whole,  a  single 
animated  mass  of  bk>od,  flesh  and  bones,  of  which  no  member 
could  be  touted  without  all  the  memben  suffering.'*  "In 
later  times,"  observes  the  same  writer  (ap^  ciL  p.  313),  "  we 
find  the  conception  current  that  any  food  which  two  Inen  partake 
of  together,  so  that  the  same  substance  eaters  into  their  flesh 
and  blood,  is  enough  to  establish  sane  sacred  unity  of  life 
between  them;  but  in  ahdent  tines  this  significaace  seems 
to  be  always  attached  to  partidpation  in  the  ^eah  of  a  sacrosanct 
vktim,  and  the  solemn  mystery  of  its  death  is  justified  by  the 
consideration  that  only  in  this  way  can  the  sacred  cement  be 
procured,  which  creates  or  keeps  alfve  a  living  bond  of  umon 
between  the  worshippers  and  their  god.  This  cemeitt  is  nothing 
else  than  the  aaual  Hfe  of  the  sacred  and  kindred  animal,  which 
is  conceived  as  residing  in  its  flesh,  but  specially  in  its  blood,  and 
so,  in  the  sacred  meal,  is  actually  distributed  among  all  the 
participants,  each  of  whom  incorporates' a  partide  of  it  with 

,  his  own  individual  ISt,*' 

The  obo^  conveys  the  cycle  of  ideas  within  which  Paul's 
reflection  worked.  Chidst  who  knew  tu^  sin  (a  Cor.  v<  31)  had 
been  made  sln^  and  sacrificed  for  us,  becoming  as  it  were  a  new 

-  Passover  (x  Cor.  v.  7).  By  a  mysterious  sympathy  the  b^ead 
and  wine  over  which,  the  words,  "  This  is  my  biody  which  is  for 
you,"  and  "  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,"  had 
been  utteied,  became  Christ's  body  and  blood;  so  that  by 
paruking  of  these  the  faithful  wtre  united  with  each. other 
and  with  Christ  into  one  kinship.  They  became  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  his  blood  or  life  was  in  them,  and  they  were  mend)ers 
of  him.  Partidpation  in  the  Eucharist  gave  actual  life,  and  it 
was  due  to  their  irregular  attendance  at  it  that  many  members 
of  the  Corinthiaa  chuich  **  were  weak  and  sickly  and  not  a  few 
slept  "  (».e.  had  died).  As  the  author  already  dted  adds  (p.  315): 
"The  notion  that  by  eating  the  flesh,  or  particularly  by 
drinking  the  blood,  of  another  living  being,  &  man  absinrbs  its 
nature  or  life  into  his  own,  is  one  wludi  appeam  among  primitive 
peoples  in  nuiny  forms." 

But  this  effect  of  partidpatton  in  the  bread  and  cup  was  not 
in  Paul's  opmion  automatic,  was  no  mere  opus  oparatum;  it 
depeivded  on  the  ethical  co-cperation  of  the  believer,  who  must 
not  eat  and  drink  wrwortkily,  that  is,  alter  refusing  to  diare 
his  meats  with  the  poorer  brethren^  et  with  any  other  guilt  in 
his  soul.  The  phrases  "discern  the  body"  and  "discern 
oursdves  "  in  i  Coc  xi.  89,  31  are  obscure.  Paul  evidently 
plays  on  the  verb,  irind,  di(Mn^  kaiakrind  (/(pivu,  lioxpucd^ 
KaroKfilvu),  The  general  sense  is  dear,  that  those  who  consume 
^be  holy  fpod  without  a  dear  consdence,  like  those  who  handle 

,  sacred  objects  with  impure  hands,  will  ftufler  physical  harm 
from  its  contact,  as  if  they  were  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  touching 
a  holy  thing.  The  idea,  therefore,  scfcms  to  be  that  as  we  tnust 
distinguish  the  holy  food  over  whkh  the  words  "  This  is  my 

.,body"  have  been  uuered  from  common,  food,  go  we  mtist 
separate  ourselves  before  eatii^  it  from  aH  that  is  ginlty  and 
impure.  The^  food  that  is  <«^m  must  only  be  consumed  by 
persons  who  are  equally  iaho  or  pure,  if  Uwy  Are  aot  pure, 
it  condemns  them. 

The  "one "  loaf  haa  msAy  paraUtla  in  aodcnt  aacrificca,  cf. 
the  Latin  tribes  when  they  met  annually  at  thdr  common 
Umpic  partook  of  a  "  siugle  "  bulL  And  in  Greek  PaHeguftis 
or  festivals  the  sacrificial  wine  had  to  be  dissented  from  one 
common  bowl:  "  Unto  a  common  cup  they  come  together, 
^ad  from  it  pour  libations  as  wcU  as  sacrifice,"  says  Aristides 


Rhetor  in  Bis  titkmUa  hs  Slepimumt  p.  45.  To  ensure  the  cob- 
tiaued  unity  of  the  bread,  the  Roman  church  ever  leaves  over 
fr6m  a  preceding  consecratwn  hall  a  holy  wsder,  called /sr- 
mcntttm,  which  is  added  in  the  next  cdebration. 

With  what  awe  Paul  regarded  the  elements  mystically  identi- 
fied with  Christ's  body  and  life  is  dear  from  his  declaration  in 
X  Cor.  xi.  27,  that  he  who  ocmsumes  them  unworthily  is  guilty 
or  boldcn  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.  This  is  the  language 
of  the  andent  ordeal  which  as  a  test  of  iimocence  required  the 
accused  to  touch  or  still  better  to  eat  a  holy  element.  A  wife 
who  drank  the  holy  waler  in  which  the  dust  of  the  Sanctuary 
was  miriglcd  (Num.  v.  17  foU.)  offended  so  deeply  against  it,  if 
unfaithful,  that  she  was  punished  with  dropsy  and  wasting. 
The  very  point  is  paralleled  in  the  Acts  of  T/tomas,  ch.  xlviii. 
A  youth  who  has  murdered  his  mistress  takes  the  bread  of  tha 
Eucharisit  in  his  mouth,  and  his  two  hands  arc  at  once  withered 
up.  The  apostle  immediately  invites  him  to  confess  the  crime 
he  must  have  committed,  "  for,  he  says,  the  Eucharist  of  the 
Lord  hath  convicted  thee." 

It  has  been  necessary  to  consider  at  such  length  St  Paul's 
account  of  the  Eucharist,  both  because  it  antedates  nearly  by 
half  a  century  that  of  the  gospels,  and  because  it  explains  the 
significance  which  the  rite  had  no  less  for  the  Gnostics  than  for 
t^  great  church.  The  synoptists'  account  is  to  be  understood 
thus:  Jesus,  consdous  that  he  now  for  the  last  time  lies  down  to 
eat  with  his  disdples  a  meal  which,  if  not  the  Paschal,  was  any- 
how antidpatory  of  the  MiUcimial  Regeneration  (Matu  xix.  2$), 
institutes,  as  it  were,  a  blood-brotherhood  between  himself  and 
them.  It  is  a  covenant  similar  to  that  of  Exodus  xxiv.,  when 
after  the  peace>oflering  of  oxen,  Moses  took  the  blood  In  basins 
and  sprinkled  half  of  ft  on  the  altar  and  on  twelve  pillars  erected 
after  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  other  half  on  the  people,  to  whom^ 
he  had  first  read  out  the  writing  of  the  covenant  and  said, 
"  Behold  the  bk)od  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  bath  made 
with  you  concerning  all  these  words.'* 

But  the  covenant  instituted  by  Jesus  on  the  eve  of  his  death 
was  hardly  Intended  as  a  new  covenant  with  God,  superseding 
the  old.  This  reconstruction  of  its  meaning  seems  to  have  beeti 
the  pecnh'ar  revelation  of  the  Lord  to  Paul,  who  viewed  Christ's 
ctudfixion  and  death  as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  liberating  by  its 
grace  mankind  from  bonds  of  sin  which  the  law,  far  from  snap- 
ping, only  made  more  sensible  and  grievous.  This  must  have  been- 
the  gist  of  the  spedal  revelation  which  he  had  recdved  from 
Christ  as  to  the  inner  character  of  a  supper  which  he  already 
found  a  ritual  observance  among  believers.  The  Eucharist  of 
the  synoptists  is  rather  a  covenant  or  tie  of  commum'on  between 
Jesus  and  the  twelve,  such  as  wfll  cause  his  life  to  survive  in 
them  after  he  has  been  parted  from  them  in  the  flc^.  An  older 
prophet  would  have  slain  an  animal  and  drunk  its  bk>od  in 
comnK>n  with  his  followers,  or  they  would  all  alike  have  smeared 
themselves  with  it.  In  the  East,  even  now,  one  who  wishes  to' 
create  a  bkmd  tie  between  hhnself  and  his  followers  and  cement 
them  to  himself,  makes  under  his  left  breast  an  indsion  from 
which  they  each  in  turn  suck  his  blood.  Such  barbarism  was 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Foundtrv  who  substitutes  bread  and 
wine  for  his  own  flesh  and  bk)od,-on]y  imparting  to  these  his  own 
quality  by  the  declaration  that  they  ore  himself.  He  bivke  the 
bread  not  in  token  of  his  approaching  death,  but  in  order  to  its 
equal  distribution.  Wine  be  rather  chose  than  water  as  H 
surrogate  for  his  actual  blood,  because  It  already  in  Hebrew 
sacrifice^  passed  as  sich.  *'Thc  Hebrews,"  says  Robertson 
Smith  (op.  cit.  p.  230),  "  treated  it  like  the  blood,  pouring  it  out 
at  the  base  of  the  ahar."  As  a  red  liquid  it  was  a  ready  symbol 
of  the  blood  which  b  the  life.  It  was  itself  the  covenant,  for  the 
genitive  r^  UaBiiKqi  in  Mark  xiv.  24  is  epexegetic,  and  Luko 
and  Paul  rightly  substitute  the  nominative.  It  was,  ns  J.  Well- 
hausen  remarks,*  a  better  cement  than  the  bread,  because 
through  the  drihldng  of  It  the  vety  blood  of  Jesus  coursed  through 
the  vdns  of  the  disciples,  and  that  is  why  more  stress  b  laid  on  it 
than  on  the  bvead.  To  the  apostles,  as  Jews  bred  and  boml 
the  actioQ  and  words  of  thdr  master  formed  a  solemn  and 
*2)«c  Bmnt^kum  iSard,  p.  121. 
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intelligible  appeal.  It  belongs  to  tht  tame  order  of  ideas  that 
the  headship  of  the  Messianic  ecclesia  in  Judea  was  assigned  after 
the  death  of  Jesus  to  his  eldest  brother  James,  and  after  him  for 
several  generations  to  the  eldest  living  representative  of  his 

family. 

To  the  modem  mind  it  is  absurd  that  an  image  or  symbol 
should  be  taken  for  that  which  is  imaged  or  symbolised,  and  that 
is  why  the  early  history  of  the  Eucharist  has  been  so  little 
understood  by  ecclesiastical  writers.  And  yet  other  religions, 
ancient  and  modem,  supply  many  parallels^  which  ait  considered 

in  the  article  Sacrament. 

AuTHORiTiBS.— Robertioo  Smith,  Rdigjum  of  ths  SemtUs}  Goeta. 
Die    AbendnuMsfrate;    G.    Anrich,    Das   antike    Myslertempesen 

iG5ttingcn.  1894):  Sylloje  confessionum  (Oxford.  1804);  Duchesne, 
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AlterU   (for  the  Archaeology);  art.   "  Eiicharistic '*;  Ch.  Gore, 


Cemektdegoltesdienst, 

Reservation  or  the  Eucharist 
The  practice  of  reserving  the  sacred  elements  for  the  purpose 
of  subsequent  reception  prevailed  in  the  church  from  very  early 
times.  The  Eucharist  being  the  seal  of  Christian  fellowship, 
it  was  a  natural  custom  to  send  portions  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
menu  by  the  hands  of  the  deacons  to  those  who  were  not  present 
(Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  1 65).  From  this  it  was  ah  easy  develop- 
ment, which  pccvailed  before  the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  for 
churches  to  send  the  consecrated  Bread  to  one  another  as  a  sign 
of  communion  (the  cixapMrrIa  mentioned  by  Irenaeus,  cp,  Eus. 
H.E.  V.  24),  and  for  the  faithful  to  take  it  to  their  own  homes 
and  reserve  it  in  arcae  or  caskets  for  the  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing themselves  (Tert.  ad  Ux^r.  ii.  s,  De  ^o^-  '9;  St  Cypr.  D« 
hpsis,  132).  Being^open  to  objection  on  grounds  both  of 
superstition  and  of  irreverence,  these  customs  were  gradually  put 
down  by  the  council  of  Laodicea  in  aj>.  360.  But  some  irregular 
forms  of  reservation  still  continued;  the  prohibition  as  regards 
the  lay  people  was  not  extended,  at  any  rate  with  any  strictness, 
to  the  clergy  and  monks;  the  Eucharist  was  still  carried  on 
journeys;  occasionally  it  was  buried  with  the  dead;  and  in 
a  few  cases  the  pen  was  even  dipped  in  the  chatioe  in  subscribing 
important  writings.  Meanwhile,  both  in  East  and  West,  the 
general  practice  has  continued  unbr<Aen  of  reserving  the 
Eucharist,  in  order  that  the  '*  mass  of  the  presanctified  "  might 
take  place  on  certain  "aliturgic"  days,  that  the  faithful  might 
be  able  to  communicate  when  there  was  no  celebration,  and  above 
all  that  it  might  be  at  hand  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  sick  and 
dying.  It  was  reserved  in  a  closed  vessel,  which  took  various 
forms  from  time  to  time,  known  in  the  East  as  the  itno^ipio^, 
and  in  the  West  as  the  tmrris,  the  oapsa,  and  later  on  as  the  pyx. 
In  the  East  it  was  kept  against  the  wall  behind  the  altar;  in  the 
West,  in  a  locked  aumbry  in  some  part  of  the  church,  or  (as  in 
England  and  France)  in  a  pyx  made  in  the  form  oC  a  dove  and 
suspended  over  the  altar. 

In  the  West  it  has  been  used  in  other  ways.  A  portion  of 
the  consecrated  Bread  from  one  Eucharist,  known  as  the  "  Fer- 
mentum,"  was  long  made  use  of  in  the  next,  or  sent  by  the  bishop 
to  the  various  churches  of  his  dty,  no  doubt  with  the  object  <^ 
emphasizing,  the  solidarity  and  the  continuity  of  "the  one 
Eucharist ";  and  amongst  other  customs  which  prevailed  for 
some  centuries,  from  the  8th  onward,  were  those  of  giving  it  to 
the  newly  ordained  in  order  that  they  might  communicate 
themselves,  and  of  burying  it  in  or  under  the  akar-slab  of  a  newly 
consecrated  church.   At  a  later  date,  apparently  eariy  in  the 


X4th  century,  began  the  pnctioe  of  ctrryfaig  the  Eucbaiist  ia 
procession  in  a  monstrance;  and  at  a  still  later  period,  apparently 
after  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  the  practice  of  Benedictioe 
with  the  reserved  sacrament,  and  that  of  the  "  forty  boon* 
exposition,"  were  introduced  in  the  churches  of  the  Roman 
communion.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  most  of  these 
practices  met  with  very  considerable  opposflion  both  from 
coundb  and  from  theologians  and  canonists,  amongst  othen  from 
the  English  canonist  WUliam  Lyndwood  {ProrinciaU,  fib.  OL  c 
26),  on  the  foUowing  grounds  amongst  others:  that  the  Body  of 
Christ  is  the  food  of  the  soul,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  reserved 
except  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
applied  to  any  other  use  than  that  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

In  Eni^and,  during  the  religious  changes  of  the  x6th  century, 
such  of  these  customs  as  had  already  C&ken  root  were  aboUsfacd; 
and  with  them  the  practice  of  reserving  the  Eucharist  in  the 
churdies  appcan  to  have  died  out  too.    The  general  feeling  on 
the  subject  is  expressed  by  the  language  of  the  28th  Artkfe, 
first  drafted  in  tss3,  to  the  effect  that  **  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  waf  not  by  Christ's  or(&uince  reserved,  carried 
about,  lifted  up  or  worshipped,"  and  by  the  fact  that  a  fbns 
was  provided  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  for  the 
sick  in  their  own  homes.  This  latur  practice  was  in  accordance 
with  abundant  prccodent,  but  had  become  very  infrequent,  if 
not  obsolete,  for  many  years  before  the  Reformation.    The  firtt 
Pmyer-Book  of  Edward  VL  provided  that  if  there  was  a  cdebca- 
tion  in  church  on  the  day  on  which  a  sick  person  was  to  receive 
(he  Holy  Communion,  it  should  be  reserved,  and  conveyed  to 
the  sick  man's  house  to  he  administered  to  him;  if  not,  the 
curate  was  to  visit  the  sick  person  before  noon  and  there  celebrate 
according  to  a  form  which  is  given  in  the  book.    At  tbe  revlaioB 
of  the  Praycr-Book  in  1552  all  mention  of  reservation  is  oooittcd, 
•and  the^rubric  directs  that  the  communion  is  to  be  celebrated 
ih  the  sick  person's  house,  according  to  a  new  form;  and  thb 
service  has  continued,  with  certain  minor  changes,  down  to  the 
present  day.  That  the  tendency  of  opinion  in  tbe  English 
Church  during  the  period  of  the  Reformatfon  was  against 
reservation  is  beyond  doubt,  and  that  the  practice  actwBy 
died  out  would  seem  to  be  equally  dear.   The  whole  argument 
of  some  of  the  controversial  writings  of  the  time,sttch  as  Bishop 
Cooper  on  Private  Mats,  depends  upon  that  fact,  and  when 
Cardinal  du  Perron  alleged  against  the  English  Chmrch  tbe  lack 
of  the  reserved  Eucharist,  Bishop  Andrewes  replied,  not  that 
the  fact  was  otherwise,  but  that  reservation  was  unnecessary 
in  view  of  the  English  form  for  the  Communion  of  tbe  Sick: 
"  So  that  reservatfon  needeth  not;  the  intent  is  had  without  it* 
(Answers  to  Cardinal  Perron,  ffe.,  p.  19,  Library  of  Anglo* 
Catholic  Theology).    It  does  not  foUow,  however,  that  a  custom 
whidi  has  ceased  to  exist  is  of  necessity  forbidden,  nor  evea 
that  what  was  rejected  by  the  authorities  of  the  English  Cburch 
in  the  i6th  century  is  so  explicitly  forbidden  as  to  be  unlawful 
under  its  existing  system;  and  not  a  fow  facts  have  to  be  taka 
into  account  in  any  investigation  of  the  question,    (i)  The  view 
has  been  held  that  in  the  Eucharist  ihe  elements  are  only  con- 
secrated as  regards  the  particular  purpose  of  reception  In  the 
service  itself,  and  that  consequently  what  remains  unconsuned 
may  be  put  to  common  uses.    If  this  view  were  held  (and  it  has 
more  than  once  made  its  i^jpearanoe  in  churdi  history,  though 
it  has  never  prevailed),  reservation  might  be  open  to  dbjectfoa 
on  theofogical  grounds.    But  such  is  not  the  view  of  the  Qiurch 
of  England  in  her  doctrinal  standards,  and  there  is  an  express 
rubric  directing  that  any  that  remains  of  timt  whIdi  was  con- 
secrated is  not  to  be  cafriedout  of  the  diurch,  but  reverently 
consumed.    There  can  therefore  be  no  theological  obstacle  to 
resOTvatfoa  In  the  English  Church:  k  is  a  question  of  practice 
only.    (2)  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  rubric  Just  referred  to  is 
in  itself  a  condemnation  of  reservation:  it  is  rather  directed, 
as  its  history  proves,  against  the  irreverence  which  prevailed 
when  it  was  made;  aiMl  in  fsct  lu  wording  is  based  upon  that 
of  a  prs-Rcfonnation  order  which  coexisted  with  the  practice 
of  resefVatioa  (Lyndwood,  ProHneiale,  lib.  SL  tit.  s6,  note  f). 
(5)  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  tbe  words  of  tbe  aSth  Article  (ace 
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above)  constitute  {n  thenuelves  an  express  prohflntion  of  reserva- 
tion, strong  as  their  evidence  may  be  as  to  the  practice  and  feeling 
of  the  time.  The  words  are  the  common  property  of  an  earlier 
age  which  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  reservation  for  the  sick. 
(4)  It  1ms  indeed  been  contended  (by  Bishop  Wordsworth  of 
Sidisbury)  that  reservation  was  iK>t  actnally,  though  tacitly, 
continued  under  the  second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.,  since 
that  book  orders  that  the  curate  shall  "minister,"  and  not 
"  celebrate,"  the  communion  in  the  sick  person's  house.  But 
such  a  tadt  sanction  on  the'part  of  the  compilers  of  the  second 
Prayer-Book  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  in  view  of 
their  known  opinions  on  the  subject;  and  an  examination  of 
contemporary  writings  hardi};  justifies  the  contention  that  the 
two  words  are  so  carefully  used  as  the  argument  would  demand. 
Anyhow,  as  the  bishop  notes,  this  could  not  be  the  case  with  the 
Prayer-Book  of  166 1,  where  the  word  is  "celebrate."  (5)  The 
Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity  contained  a  provision  that  at 
the  universities  the  public  services,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Eucharist,  mi^t  be  in  a  language  other  than  English,  and  in 
1560  there  appeared  a  Latin  version  of  the  Prayer-Book,  issued 
under  royal  letters  patent,  in  which  there  was  a  rubric  prefixed 
to  the  Order  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick,  based  on  that  in 
the  first  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  (see  above),  and  providing 
that  the  Eucharist  should  be  reserved  for  the  sick  person  if 
there  had  been  a  celebration  on  the  same  day.  But  although 
the  book  in  question  was  issued  under  letters  patent,  it  is  not 
really  a  translation  of  the  Elizabethan  book  at  all,  but  simply 
a  reshaping  of  Aless's  clever  and  inaccurate  translation  of  Edward 
VI.'s  first  book.  In  the  rubric  in  question  words  are  altered 
here  and  there  in  a  way  which  shows  that  its  reappearance  can 
hardly  be  a  mere  printer's  error;  but  in  any  case  its  importance 
is  very  slight,  for  the  Act  of  Uniformity  specially  provides  that 
the  ^glish  service  alone  is  to  be  used  for  the  Eucharist.  (6) 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  reservation  for  the  sicic  prevails  in 
the  Scottbh  Episcopal  Church,  the  doctrinal  standards  of  which 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Church  of  En^^nd.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Scottish  Ei»scopal  Church  has  an 
additional  order  of  its  own  for  the  Holy  Communion,  and  that 
consequently  its  clergy  are  not  restricted  to  the  services  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. .  Moreover,  the  practice  of  reservation 
which  has  prevailed  in  Scotland  for  over  150  years  would  appear 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  q>ecial  circumstances  of  that  church 
during  the  x8th  century,  and  not  to  have  prevailed  continuously 
from  earlier  times.  (7)  Certain  of  the  divines  who  took  part  in 
the  framing  of  the  Prajrer-Book  of  x66x  seem  to  speak  of  the 
practice  as  though  it  actually  prevailed  in  their  day.  But 
BislK^  Sparrow's  words  on  the  subject  {Rationale ^  p.  349)  axe 
not  free  from  difficulty  on  any  hypothesis,  and  Thomdike 
{JVork$t  y.  578,  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology)  writes  in 
such  a  style  that  it  is  often  hard  to  tell  whether  he  is  describing 
the  actual  practice  of  his  day  or  that  which  in  his  view  it  ought 
to  be.  (8)  There  appears  to  be  more  evidence  than  is  commonly 
supposed  to  show  MuX  a  practice  analogous  to  that  of  Justin 
Martyr's  day  has  been  adopted  from  time  to  time  in  England, 
viz.  that  of  conveying  the  sacred  elements  to  the  houses  of  the 
sick  during,  <x  directly  after,  the  celebration  in  church.  And  in 
1899  Ums  practice  received  the  sanction  of  Dr  Westcott,  then 
bishop  of  Durham.  (9)  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  of  the 
oath  taken  by  the  clergy  xmder  the  56th  of  the  Canons  of  X604 
are  to  the  effect  that  they  will  use  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
Prayer-Book  and  none  other,  except  so  far  as  shall  be  otherwise 
ordered  by  lawful  authority;  and  the  Prayer-Book  does  not  even 
mention  the  reservation  of  the  Eucharist,  whilst  the  Articles 
mention  it  only  in  the  way  of  depreciation. 

The  matter  has  become  one  of  no  little  practical  importance 
owing  to  modem  developments  of  EngUsh  Church  life.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  widely  felt  that  neither  the  form  for  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Sick,  nor  yet  the  teaching  with  regard  to  spiritual 
communion  hx  the  third  rubric  at  the  end  of  that  service,  is 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  cases  that  arise  or  may  arise.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  de«ire  for 
reserrat^  bta  aziien,  la  part  at  least,  frooi  a  wish  for  SMie- 


thhig  analo^otis  to  the  Roman  Catholic  customs  of  exposition 
and  benediction;  and  the  chief  objection  to  any  formal  practice 
of  reservation,  on  the  part  of  many  who  Qtiirmat  would  not 
be  opposed  to  it,  is  doubtless  to  be  foimd  in  this  fact.  But 
however  that  may  be,  the  practice  of  reservation  of  the 
Eucharist,  either  in  the  open  church  or  in  private,  has  become 
not  uncommon  in  recent  days. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  xeservatioa  was  brought  before 
the  two  archbislK^'in  1899,  under  dxcumstances  analogous  to 
those  in  the  Lambeth  Heating  on  IiKrense  {q.t.).  The  parties 
concerxied  were  three  clergymen,  who  appealed  from  the  direction 
of  their  respective  diocesans,  the  bishops  of  St  Albans  and 
Peterborough  and  the  archbishop  of  York:  in  the  two  former 
cases  the  archbishop  (Temple)  of  Canterbury  was  the  principal 
and  the  archbishop  of  York  (Maclagan)  the  assessor,  whilst  in 
the  latter  case  the  functions  were  reversed.  The  hearing  extended 
from  17th  to  2oth  July;  counsel  were  heard  on  both  sides, 
evidence  was  given  in  support  of  the  appeals  by  two  of  the 
clergy  concerned  and  by  several  other  witnesses,  lay  and  clerical, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  gone  into  with  no  little  fulness.  The 
archbishops  gave  their  decision  on  the  ist  of  May  1900  in  two 
separate  judgments,  to  the  effect  that,  in  Dr  Temple's  words, 
"  the  Church  of  England  does  not  at  present  allow  reservation 
in  any  form,  and  that  those  who  think  that  it  ought  to  be  allowed, 
though  perfectly  justified  in  endeavouring  to  get  the  proper 
authorities  to  alter  the  law,  are  not  justified  in  practising  reser- 
vation until  the  law  has  been  so  altered."  The  archbishop  of 
York  also  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  commum'on  of  the  sick,  when  they  are  really  ready  for 
communion,  are  not  so  great  as  has  sometimes  been  suggested. 

See  W.  E.  Scudamore,  NotUia  eucharutka  (snd  ed..  London, 
1876);  and  art.  "  Reservadoo  "  in  DiOwnary  qf  Christian  Anti- 
qmties,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1893);  Guardian  newspaper,  July  10  and 
26,  1899.  and  May  3,  1900;  The  Archbishops  of  Canierbitry  and  Yorh 
on  Reservation  of  the  Sacrament  (LondcMa,  1900) ;  I.  S.  Franey, 
Mr  Dibdin's  Speech  on  Reservation,  and  some  of  the  Evidence  (London, 
1899) ;  F.  C.  Eeles,  Reservation  of  the  Hoiv  Eucharist  in  the  ScoUish 
Church  (Aberdeen.  1899);  Bishop  J.  Wordsworth,  Further  Co»- 
siderations  on  Public  Worship  (Salisbury.  1901).  (W.  £.  Co.) 

BUCHRB,  a  game  of  cards.  The  name  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  corruption  of  icarti^  to  which  game  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance; others  connect  it  with  the  Ger.  Jucks  or  Jux,  a  joke, 
owing  to  the  presence  in  the  pack,  or  "  deck,"  of  a  special  card 
called  "  the  joker  ";  but  neither  derivation  is  quite  satisfactory. 
The  "  deck  "  consists  of  32  cards,  all  cards  between  the  seven 
and  ace  being  rejected  from  an  ordinary  pack.  Sometimes  the 
sevens  and  eighu  are  rejected  as  well.  The  "  joker  "  is  the  best 
card,  i.e.  the  highoit  trump.  Second  in  value  is  the  "right 
bower  "  (from  Dutch  few,  farmer,  the  name  of  the  knave),  or 
knave  of  trumps;  third  is  the  "  left  bower,"  the  knave  of  the 
other  suit  of  the  same  colour  as  the  right  bower,  also  a  trump: 
then  follow  ace,  king,  queen,  &&,  in  order.  Thus  if  spades  are 
trumps  the  order  is  (i)  the  joker,  (3)  knave  of  spades,  (3)  knave 
of  clubs,  (4)  ace  of  spades,  &c  The  joker,  however,  is  not  always 
used.  When  it  is,  the  game  is  called  "  railroad  "  euchre.  In 
suits  not  trumps  the  cards  rank  as  at  whist.  Euchre  can  be 
played  by  two,  three  or  four  persons.  In  the  cut  for  deal,  the 
hi^cst  card  deals,  the  knave  being  the  highest  and  the  act 
the  next  best  card.  The  dealer  gives  five  cards  to  each  person, 
two  each  aiui  then  three  each,  or  vice  versa:  when  all  have 
received  their  cards  the  next  card  in  the  pack  is  turned  up  for 
trumps. 

Two-handed  Euchre.— U  the  non-dealer,  who  looks  at  his  cards 
first,  is  satisfied,  he  says  "  I  order  it  up,"  i^e.  he  elecu  to  play  with 
his  hand  as  it  stands  and  with  the  trump  suit  as  turned  up.  The 
dealer  then  rejects  one  card,  which  is  put  (ace  downwards  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pack,  and  ulces  the  trump  card  into  his  hand.  If, 
hoiraver,  the  non-dealer  is  not  satisfied  witn  his  original  hand,  he  says 
"  I  pass."  on  which  the  dealer  can  either  "  adopt,  or  "  uke  it  up." 
the  suit  turned  up.  and  proceed  as  before,  or  he  can  pass,  turning 
down  the  trump  card  to  show  that  he  passes.  If  both  players  pass, 
the  non-dealer  can  make  any  other  suit  trumps,  by  saying  "  I  make 
it  spades."  for  example,  or  he  caji  pass  again,  when  the  dealer  can 
either  make  another  suit  trumps  or  pass.  If  both  players  pass,  the 
hand  is  at  an  end.  If  Uie  trump  card  is  black  and  either  player 
maxes  the  other  Diack  suit  crumps,  he  "  makes  it  next  " ;  if  he  makes 
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loader'!  ii  Tone     Thb  ri 


ur-SomW  EMcllri.- 


At  (ou"alI  ""/four-Iovc 
bcine  Tojrth  player,  he 
pbl-tra.  If  tRe  dealer'a 
a  trump  at  the  firat  opf 
ibe  dealer  to  r'ar  *laa 
lenecally  keepa  the  brii 

Biiraiiifnm  SaJuL — I 
to  any  player,  or  evpoti 
and  (he  dol  puaei.    II 


d  £>>i^,— Thia  |i»  .. 
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ccrUin  Icinds  Of  beryl  (aquamarine)  and  topaz,  from  which  it 
may  be  distitignished  by  iU  specific  gravity  (3- 1).  Its  hardness 
( 7  •  5)  is  rather  less  than  that  of  topaz.  Eudase  occurs  with  topaz 
at  Boa  Vista,  near  Ouro  Preto  (ViUa  Rica)  in  the  province  of 
Minas  Geracs,  BrasiL  It  is  found  also  with  topaz  and  chr3rso- 
beryl  in  the  gold-bearing  gravels  of  the  R.  Sanarka  in  the  South 
Urab;  and  is  met  with  as  a  rarity  in  the  mica-schist  of  the 
Rauris  in  the  Austrian  Alpa. 

BUCUD  [EocLEiDEt],  of  Megara,  founder  of  the  Megarian 
(also  called  the  eristic  or  dialectic)  school  of  philosophy,  was 
bom  c.  450  B.C.,  pn>bably  at  Megara,  though  Gela  in  Sicily  has 
also  been  named  as  hia  birthplace  (Diogenes  Laiirtius  ii.  106), 
and  died  in  374.  He  was  one  of  tho  most  devoted  of  the  disciples 
of  Socrates.  Aulus  Gellius  (vi.  10)  states  that,  when  a  decree 
was  pa»ed  forbidding  the  Megarians  to  enter  Attwns,  he  regularly 
visited  his  master  by  night  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  little  band  of  intimate  friends  who  listened  ta  the 
last  disconrse.  He  withdrew  subsequently  with  a  number  of 
fellow  disciples  to  Megara,  and  it  has  been  conjectured,  though 
there  is  no  direct  evidence,  that  this  was  the  period  of  Plato's 
residence  in  Megara,  of  whicli  incticatiom  appear  in  the  Tkeattetus. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  six  dialogues,  of  which  only  the  titles 
have  been  preserved.  For  his  doctrine  (a  combination  of  the 
principles  of  Parmenides  and  Socrates)  see  Megauan  Scbool. 

BUCUDr  Greek  mathematician  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.;  we 
are  ignorant  not  only  of  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  but  also 
of  his  parentage,  his  teachers,  and  the  residence  of  his  early  years. 
In  some  of  the  editions  of  h^  works  he  is  called  Meiortnsis,  as  if 
be  had  been  bom  at  M^ara  in  Greece,  a  mistake  which  arose 
from  confounding  him  with  another  Eudid,  a  disdple  of  Socrates. 
Produs  (AJ>.4xa-485),  the  authority  for  most  of  our  information 
regarding  Euclid,  states  in  hia  commentaty  on  the  first  book  of 
the  Eiem$Ht$  that  Euclid  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  reigned  from  323  to  285  b.c,  that  he  was  younger 
than  the  assodates  of  Plato,  but  older  than  Eratosthenes  (376- 
X96  B.c)  and  Archimedes  (28.7-3 x  a  B.C.).  Euclid  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  mathematical  school  of  Alexandria,  which  was  at 
that  time  becoming  a  centre,  not  only  of  commerce,  but  of  learn- 
ing and  researdi,  and  for  this  service  to  the  cause  of  exact  sdence 
he  would  have  deserved  commemoration,  even  if  his  writings 
had  not  secured  him  a  worthier  title  to  fame.  Produs  preserves 
a  reply  made  l^  Euclid  to  King  Ptolemy,  who  asked  whether  he 
could  not  learn  geometry  more  easily  than  by  studying  the 
EUments — "  There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry."  Pappus  of 
Alexandria,  in  his  Mathematical  CoUtdUrit  isy%  that  Eudid  was 
a  man  of  mild  and  inoffensive  temperament,  unpretending, 
and  kind  to  all  genuine  students  of  mathematics.  This  being 
all  that  is  known  of  the  life  and  character  of  Euclid,  it  only 
remains  therefore  to  speak  of  lus  works. 

Among  those  which  have  come  down  to  us  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  BanaUs  (Trotxcta)  (see  Geometby).  They  consist  of 
thirteen  books;  two  more  are  frequently  added,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  later  mathematidan, 
liypsicles  of  Alexandria. 

The  que^on  has  often  been  mooted,  to  what  extent  Euchd, 
in  his  EUmttUs,  is  a  discoverer  or  a  compiler.  To  this  question 
00  entirely  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given,  for  scarcely  any  of 
the  writings  of  earlier  geometers  have  come  down  to  our  times. 
We  are  mainly  dependent  on  Pappus  and  Produs  for  the  scanty 
notices  we  have  of  Euclid's  predecessors,  and  of  the  problems 
which  engaged  their  attention;  lor  the  solution  of  problems, 
ai^  not  the  discovery  of  theorems,  would  seem  to  have  been  their 
principal  object.  From  these  authors  we  learn  that  the  fMroperty 
of  tho  ri^t-angled  triangle  had  been  found  okt,  the  prindples  cS 
geometrical  anaHrsis  laid  down,  the  restriction  of  constructions 
in  plane  geometry  to  the  straight  Une  and  the  drde  agreed  upon, 
the  doctrine  of  proportion,  for  both  commensurables  and  in- 
commensorables,  as  wdl  as  loci,  plane  and  solid,  and  some  of  the 
properties  of  the  conic  sections  investigated,  the  6ve  regular 
solids  (often  called  the  Platonic  bodies)  and  the  relation  between 
the  volume  of  a  cone  or  pyramid  and  that  of  its  circumscribed 
cylinder  or  prism  discovered.    Elementary  wwks  had  been 


written,  and  the  famous  problem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube 
reduced  to  the  determination  of  two  mean  proportionals  between 
two  given  straight  lines.  Notwithstanding  this  amount  of  dis- 
covery, and  all  that  it  implied,  Euclid  must  have  made  a  great 
advance  beyond  his  predecessors  (we  are  told  that "  he  arranged 
the  discoveries  of  Eudoxus,  perfected  those  of  Thcaetetus,  and 
reduced  to  invincible  demonstration  many  things  that  had  previ- 
ously been  nK>re  loosely  proved  "),  for  his  Elements  supplanted 
all  similar  treatises,  and,  as  Apollonins  received  the  title  of  "  the 
great  geometer,"  so  Euclid  has  come  down  to  later  ages  as  "  the 
dememator." 

For  the  past  twenty  oentwies  parts  of  the  Elements,  notably 
the  first  six  books,  have  been  used  as  an  introduction  to  geometry. 
Though  tb^  are  now  to  s<mie  extent  superseded  in  most 
countries,  thdr  long  retention  is  a  proof  that  they  were,  at  any 
rate,  not  unsuitable  for  such-  a  puipose.  They  are,  speaking 
generally,  not  too  difficult  for  novices  in  the  sdence;  the  demon- 
stratiote  are  rigorous,  ingenious  and  often  elegant;  the  mixture 
of  problems  and  theorems  gives  perhaps  some  variety,  and 
makes  thdr  study  less  m<motOBOUs;  uid,  if  regard  be  had 
merdy  to  the  metiical  fHopertles  of  space  as  ^tinguished  from 
the  graphical,  hardly  any  cardinal  geometrical  truths  are  omitted. 
Wkh  these  exceUeoces  are  combined  a  good  many  defects,  some 
of  them  inevitable  to  a  system  based  on  a  very  few  axioms 
and  postulates.  Thus  the  arrangement  of  the  propositions 
seems  arbitrary;  associated  theorems  and  problems  are  not 
grouped  together;  dke  classification,  in  short,  b  imperfect. 
Other  objections,  not  to  mention  minor  blemishes,  are  the  pro- 
lixity of  the  style,  arising  partly  from  a  defective  nomenclature, 
the  treatment  of  paraUeb  depoKfing  on  an  axiom  which  is  not 
axiomatic,  and  thie  q>aring  use  of  superposition  as  a  method  of 
proof. 

Of  the  thirty-three  ancient  books  subservient  to  geometrical 
analysis,  Pappus  enumerates  first  the  Diata  (^cto/ili^)  of  Euclid. 
He  says  It  contained  qo  propositions,  the  scope  of  which  he 
describes;  it  now  consists  of  95.  It  is  not  easy  to  explun  thb 
discrepancy,  unless  we  suppose  that  some  of  the  propositions, 
as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Pappus,  have  since  been  split  into 
two,  or  that  what  were  once  scholia  have  since  been  erected 
into  propositions.  The  object  of  the  Data  is  to  show  that  when 
certain  things— lines,  angles,  spaces,  ratios,  &t.— are  given  by 
hypothesis,  certain  other  tfaingB  are  given,  that  is,  are  determin- 
able. The  book,  as  we  are  expresdy  told,  and  as  we  may  gather 
from  its  contents,  was  intended  for  the  investigation  of  problems ; 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Euclid  nAist  have  extended 
the  method  of  the  Data  to  the  investigation  of  theorems.  What 
prompts  this  amjecture  is  the  similarity  between  the  analysis 
of  a  theorem  and.  the  method,  common  enough  in  the  EUments, 
of  reductio  ad  ahswrdum—xhe  one  setting  out  from  the  supposition 
that  the  theorem  is  true,  the  other  from  the  supposition  that 
it  is  false,  thence  in  both  cases  deducing  a  chain  of  consequences 
which  ends  in  a  conclusion  previously  knovm  to  be  true  or  false. 

The  IntroducHon  to  Harmony  {Elavyvn/ii  iifiiioiHKii),  and  the 
Section  of  the  Scale  (Karojottil  xa»6i>ot),  treat  of  music.  There 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  one  at  any  rate,  and  probably 
both,  of  these  books  are  not  by  Euclid.  No  mention  is  made 
of  them  by  any  writer  previous  to  Ptolemy  (ajk  140),  or  by 
Ptolemy  himsdf,  and  in  no  andent  codex  are  they  ascribed 
to  Euclid. 

The  Pkaenomena  (<huv6iM9a)  contains  an  exposition  of  the 
appearances  produced  by  the  motion  attributed  to  the.celestial 
sphere.  Pappus,  in  the  few  remarks  prefatory  to  his  sixth  book, 
complains  of  the  faults,  both  of  omission  and  commission,  of 
writers  on  astronomy,  and  dtes  as  an  example  of  the  former 
the  second  theorem  of  Euclid's  Pkaenomena,  whence,  and  from 
the  interpolation  of  other  proofs,  David  Gregory  infers  that  this 
treatise  is  corrupt. 

The  Optics  and  Catoptrics  (*Oirri«&,  Karorfpwd)  are  ascribed 
to  Euclid  by  Proclus,  and  by  Marinus  in  his  preface  to  the  ZXi/o, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  them  by  Pappus.  This  latter  drcum* 
stance,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  two  of  the  proposi- 
tions in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Mathematical  Collulion  prove  the 
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u  ihrte  <n  ibe  OflUi,  fc  odc  ol  tlic  ituees  g 
^jt*niintr  that  work  ■punouB.     Sevcnt  other 

''<  prd(ce  Lo  his  edlliop  oi  Eudid'i  vork*. 


ac  Thii  wu  nupposod 
d  or  tmolALcd  ii,  ud 
F*derico  Commindino 
ttlentd  to  by  Ptocki» 
lioiu  thit,  in  Ibe  copy 
ribed  to  Uachomct  o[ 
u  foi  thinking  il  lo  be 


u  sjS-Hpafidu,  nbich  ci 
ihowing  bow  a  itnigbt  bue  may  be 
nlki  trianglca,  quadiikilerabBod  pen 
by  John  Dee  of  London,  who  tran* 
eotruiled  il  for  publication  to  his  fi 
Di  Uibino,  to  be  the  tieatue  ol  Euclid  tcfe 
u  li  np'  Juu|ii«ur  fiiffUar.    Dee  mention; 
Iron  which  he  wrote,  the  book  wa4  ucribe 
BMd*di  and  adduces  two  or  three  leasosi  f> 
Eudid'k    Tiiis  opinion,  bowevei,  he  doci 
beld  very  ttrongly,  noi  does  it  appear  that  it  wu  adopted  by 
Commandino.    The  book  doea  not  exiit  in  Greek. 

The  Iragmenl,  in  Latin,  Dt  Itri  it  pandtnije,  which  b  ot  no 
value,  and  wu  prinud  at  tluend  ol  Gitgoiy'isdit  ion  only  in  order 
that  nothing  might  be  left  oul,  ia  mentioned  nolther  by  Pqipui 
nor  Ptodui,  and  occiui  fint  in  Banbolomew  Zambenf  >  edition 
of  ijjj.     There  il  no  reajod  [or  tuppoiiog  il  tobe  genuine. 

The  foUowing  work)  attributed  to  Euclid  are  not  now  eitant  .'— 

I.  Three  booki  on  Paista  IJLiiA  ■nai-npaiikner)  lie  men- 
tfoDcd  both  by  Fappui  and  Frociui,  and  the  former  gives  an 
ibslract  of  them,  with  the  lenunai  uuimed.     (See  Poum.) 

t.  Two  booka  are  mentioned,  named  Tbnav  rpit  An^oMlf, 
which  il  rendered  Loamin  ad  tuperAdtm  by  CommandlDO  and 
lubiequent  geometen.  Theie  booki  were  aubflervicnt  to  the 
analyaifl  of  lod,  but  the  four  Icmmai  which  refer  to  them  and 
which  occur  at  the  end  of  the  leventh  book  of  the  Maaumalicat 
CiUalum.  throw  very  Uule  light  on  their  contenti.     K.  Slmiu'i 

ud  he  ioteoded  at  one  tune  lo  mill  ■  tnatiie  on  the  aabfect. 
(Sec  Trail-i  Uh  0/  Dr  Simm). 

i.  Pappua  tayt  that  Euclid  wnu  lOni  hooka  on  tlw  Cenic 
SMUxu  (ptgUe,  ritfasfia  KuHiu*),  which  ApoUonini  ampUbed, 
and  to  which  he  added  four  more.  It  11  known  that,  In  the  time 
of  Euclid,  the  parabola  woa  conddetcd  aa  the  tectloD  of  •  righi- 
anglcd  cone,  the  ellipae  that  d  an  acnte-angled  rone,  the  hyper- 
boli  that  of  an  obtuie-angled  cone,  and  thai  ApoUMiius  vm  the 
Gnt  who  showed  that  the  three  lectioni  could  be  obtained  froa 
any  cone.  There  is  good  ground  therefore  for  supposing  that  the 
&rsl  four  books  of  Apolloniua'i  Cmkj,  which  are  itHl  utanl, 
resemble  Euclid'i  Conia  even  lc«  than  Eudid'i  EUmtnti  do 
Ihoie  oi  Eudoius  and  Thueletm. 

4.  A  book  on  Faliaciu  (IWl  ^aAipiur)  11  mentioned  by 
Ptocioi.  who  saya  that  Euclid  wrote  It  for  the  purpose  of  enrd*- 
Ing  beginneii  in  the  detection  tt  errors  in  reasoning. 

This  notice  of  Euclid  would  be  innm;4ete  viihoul  some  account 
«f  the  e«r1ie«  and  the  mcHt  impDrtam  eduioflt  of  hiv  wcrks.  Piising 
ova  ibe  coinmcouton  o[  the  Aleundrian  Khoot.  llie  £ral  Europein 
tisiulala'  oT  any  put  of  Eudid  ii  Boftiut  I500J,  author  of  the 
Di  amnltliimi  ftahupiiae.  Hia  Bviidii  if/ctreKTU  {fsiwlniu 
Iitrf  4m  contahi  nearly  all  the  definilioiu  of  the  Ent  Ihm  books 
of  Ibe  eiAHUf.  the  poitidatei.  and  mim  of  the  aiionii.  The 
eauDciatluiiij  with  dtipaua  but  no  proofs,  are  eiven  ot  raoU  of 


.-  was  a  Iraiulation  of  the  fifteen 

the  Arabic,  made,  it  ii  Hjppoeed.  by 
'      '.h  the  comments  of  Cam^ma 
In  1481,  pdiled  by  Erhardi 


Irabic.  bill  the  oedy  prialed  voiion  in  that  lancuaice  ii 

ade  of  the  tUmed  beaks  cJ  the  BnKJUiIiyNaMrAJ-DlD 

TBsi  (ijihcemury),  wl' ■     -  ■      -  

The  nnt  teinted  editi 
booka  of  (he  Btmtna  ^.^.u  iw:  lunuii;, 
Adelaid  of  Bath  (lath  century),  with  tht 

ot  Novin.    ][  anWBl  at  Venice  In  I4._.  ^ ,  

Raldolt.  and  dcdicatBl  to  the  dcae  Ciovsani- Mocnuco.  This 
edition  rcprt«nli  EucUd  very  Inadequately;  the  conments  aie 
often  foolilh.  propoaitloiiB  aif  sanietbMs  amined,  lonietimei  jraned 
(anther,  uieleii  cue*  an  ioterpolKed.  and  now  and  then  Euclid's 
ener  changed. 

The  Ant  printed  »SB>U(iBn  From  the  Greek  is  thai  of  Barthglo- 
new  ZiDibeni.  which  appeared  at  Venice  in  ijos.     ■ 
■III  be  aeen  fcoai  the  title:  SudUii  xttdriKi  f£liicl 
ItalttmUkaniS  iiKiplaianI    Jamihru:    HtAnI    in    i 
fIIII«T3  a^    MSlAnuUDl    IwAllniMirl  Olpirdl;    lUmUamm   narm  mi 

Jhm.    DipUttimt(Uktl&!Mi'<i<miiaiii'aiexfiiiMiBrfn. 


tph!  plnloHid 


I.  Sfc^i'^f-  am 


MMOtew  Ttiawli  at 


_      . ^ Basel,  in  iU3>with 

tlie  title  WaWli  XtmaAa  AA.  il  te  t0>  Olurm  ewjifc.      It 

a  edited  by  Sinm  Gryoaeiia  fnea  c*>  MSS.  tat  W  him,  ^m 

t  fnnn  Venice  tw  Laaarua  Bayfiua,  and  the  oiha  froai  Pana  by 

hn  RueliiiB.    The  four  booka  of  Pnxlu's  eonuienuiy  are  givcB 

the  end  from  an  Oxford  MS.  aapplicd  by  John  Clavoiundn. 

rhe  Enellih  edition,  tbe  only  one  which  oonuina  aM  the  eMut 

riis  attiihntcd  to  Euclid,  la  ihat  c<  Dt  flavU  Gi^wy,  p-Wi^— * 

Odord  hi  1703,  with  the  llUe,  WaliiUie  rl  eaMuM.    BtuUdit 

»  niMnnf  amifa.    The  tei[IlthatDftheBuclEi£iian,coinci«l 

■n<  the  MSS.  beqMtbed  by  Sit  Henry  Savile.  and  Irocn  S>v[le-i 

■aniiaaa  oa  his  own  copy.    The  Latin  tnnilatiaa.  which  acconi- 

puies  the  Craek  M  the  auae  owe,  li  Eir  the  man  part  thai  <rf 

Commuidina.    The  Ficnch  e<ni^  haa  tbe  title.  Xti  fflaam 

fBttclUt.  ^ainila  an  Lalm  d  m  Fraxfaii,  iTiifril  n  M 


■PaBUkon,  Aga^ndea,  Ami- 
tb*  victoioui"  (noiM^ot),  Pkt(^ 
wb«M  luiqiM  ccin  k  dued  boa  tbe  ynr  147  of  the  Sdendd 
ent  (—166  ix;),  iDd  otlwn— «n  known  ODlyfiOB  cafau  witli 
Gteek  aad  Indian  legiadt.  In  the  wtit  tha  Ptrlbiin  Hag 
Uithradata  L  began  10  cnlaige  fail  fci"[pt~-  taS  attacked 
Euciuidet;  he  Buxiieded  in  tonquerlng  two  provineea  betmta 
Bacttia  and  Pirlhia,  eallod  by  Strabo  "  the  country  of  Aapjons 
and  Turiua,"  two  Iranian  name*.  But  the  principal  opponent 
of  Eucratides  wat  Denetrln  (q.o.)  ol  India,  who  attacked  Un 
with  a  large  anay  "of  300,000  men";  Eucniidea  Bed  with 
j(«  ncp  iM«  •  fertriw>nit  WH  beaicfed.     But  t  lut  b-tat 
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Dtmetrftis,  and  conquered  a  great  part  of  western  India.  Accord- 
ing to  ApoUoddnis  of  Artemita,  the  historian  of  the  Partbians, 
he  niled  over  looo  towns  (Stxaboxv.686;  transferred  toDiodotus 
of  Bactria  in  Justin  41  >  4-  6);  and  the  extent  of  his  kingdom 
over  Bactria,  Sogdiana  (Bokhara),  Drangiana  (Sijistan),  Kabul 
and  the  western  Punjab  is  confirmed  by  numerous  coins.  On 
these  coins,  which  bear  Greek  and  Indian  legends  (in  Kharoshti 
writing,  cf.  Bactma),  he  is  called  "  the  great  King  Eucratides." 
On  one  his  portrait  and  name  are  associated  on  the  reverse  with 
those  of  HeBocles  and  Laodice;  Heliocks  was  probably  his  son, 
and  the  coin  may  have  been  struck  to  celebrate  his  marriage 
with  Laodice,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  Seleudd  {Princess.  In 
Bactria  Eucratides  founded  a  Greek  city,  Eucratideia  (Strabo 
xi.  516,  Ptolem.  vi.  1 1. 8).  On  fiis  return  from  India'Eucratides 
was  (about  150  B.C.)  murdered  by  his  son,  whom  he  had  made 
co<regent  (Justin  41,  6).  This  son  is  probably  the  Heliocks  just 
mentioned,  who  on  his  coins  calls  himself  "  the  Just "  (fioffiXhus 
'HXiokXcovs  ducalov).  In  his  time  the  Graeco-Bactrian  kingdom 
lost  the  countries  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Mongolian  tribes, 
the  Yue-chi  of  the  Chinese,  called  by  the  Greeks  Scythians,  by 
the  Indians  Saka,  among  which  the  Tochari  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous, invaded  Sogdiana  in  159  B.C.  and  conquered  Bactria 
in  139.  Meanwhile  the  Parthian  kings  Mithradates  I.  and 
Phraates  II.  conquered  the  provinces  in  the  west  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  (Justin  41,  6.  8);  for  a  short  time  Mithradates  I.  extended 
his  dominion  to  the  borders  of  India  (Diod.  33.  18,  Orosius  v. 
4.  16).  When  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  tried  once  more  to  restore 
the  Seleucid  dominion  in  130,  Phraates  allied  himself  with  the 
Scythians  (Justin  42,  x-  0;  but  after  hb  decisive  victory  in  129 
he  was  attacked  by  them  and  fell  in  the  battle.  The  changed 
state  of  affairs  is  shown  by  the  numerous  coins  of  Heliocles; 
while  his  predecessors  maintained  the  Attic  standard,  which 
had  been  dominant  throughout  the  Greek  east,  he  on  his  later 
coins  passes  over  to  a  native  sflver  standard,  and  bb  bronze 
coins  became  quite  barbarous.  Besides  his  coins  we  possess 
coins  of  many  other  Greek  kings  of  these  times,  most  of  whom 
take  the  epithet  of  "  invincible  "  (AWiorrof)  and  "saviour" 
otoHip).  They  are  records  of  a  desperate  struggle  of  the  Greeks 
to  maintain  their  nationality  and  independence  in  the  Far  East; 
one  usurper  after  the  other  rose  to  fight  for  the  rescue  of  the 
kingdom.  But  these  internal  wars  only  accelerated  the  de«truc- 
tion;  about  120  B.C.  almost  the  whole  of  eastern  Iran  was  in 
the  bands  either  of  a  Parthian  dynasty  or  of  the  Mongol  invaders, 
who  are  now  called  Indo-Scythians.  On^  in  the  Kabul  valley 
and  western  India  the  Greeks  mainUined  themselves  about  two 
generations  longer  (see  Menandek).  (Eo.M.) 

BUDAEMONISII  (from  Gr.  tUaittovlat  literally  the  sute  of 
being  under  the  protection  of  a  benign  spirit,  a  '*  good  genius  ")> 
in  ethics,  the  name  applied  to  theories  of  morality  which  find 
the  chief  good  of  man  in  some  form  of  happiness.  The  term 
Eudaemonia  has  been  taken  in  a  large  number  of  senses,  with 
consequent  variations  in  the  meaning  of  Eudaemonism.  *To 
Plato  the  **  happiness  "  of  all  the  members  of  a  state,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  own  capacity,  was  the  final  end  of  political  development. 
Aristotle,  as  usual,  adopted  "  eudaemonia  "  as  the  term  which  in 
popular  language  most  nearly  represented  his  idea  and  made 
it  the  keyword  of  his  ethical  doctrine.  None  the  less  he  greatly 
expand^  the  content  of  the  word,  until  the  popular  idea  was 
practically  lost:  if  a  man  is  to  be  called  cilal^iur,  he  must  have 
all  his  powers  performing  their  functions  freely  in  accordance 
with  virtue,  as  well  as  a  reasonable  degree  of  material  well-being; 
the  highest  conceivable  good  of  man  is  the  life  of  contemplation. 
Aristotle  further  held  that  the  good  man  in  achieving  virtue 
must  experience  pleasure  (4ioiH^)»  which  it,  therefore,  not  the 
same  as,  but  the  sequel  to  or  concomitant  of  eudaemonia.  Sab- 
sequent  thinkers  have  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  identified  the 
two  ideas,  and  much  confusion  has  resulted.  Among  the  andents 
the  Epicureans  expressed  all  eiidaemonia  in  terms  of  pleasure. 
On  the  other  hand  attempts  have  been  made  to  separate  hedonism, 
as  the  search  for  a  continuous  series  of  physical  pleasures,  frMB 
eudaemonism ,  a  condition  of  enduring  mental  satisfacticm.  Such 
^  diwinction  involves  the  assumptioot  that  bodily  ptottiret 


are  generically  different  from  mental  ones,  and  that  there  is  in 
practice  a  clearly  marked  dividing  line,— both  of  which  hypo- 
theses are  frequently  denied.  Among  modem  writers,  James  Seth 
(Ethkal  Princ.,  1894)  resumes  Aristotle's  position,  and  places 
Eudaemonism  as  the  mean  between  the  Ethics  of  Sensibility 
(hedonism)  and  the  Ethics  of  Rationality,  each  of  which  over- 
looks the  complex  character  of  human  life.  The  fundametal 
difficulty  which  confronts  those  who  would  distinguish  between 
pleasure  and  eudaemonia  is  that  all  pleasure  is  ultimately  a 
ntental  pbenomenoOt  whether  it  be  roused  by  food,  music,  doing 
a  moral  aaion  or  committing  a  theft.  There  is  a  marked  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  critics  of  hedonism  to  confuse  "  pleasure  " 
with  animal  pleasure  or  '*  passion," — in  other  words,  with  a 
pleasure  phenomenon  in  which  the  predominant  feature  is  entire 
lack  of  self-control,  whereas  the  word  "pleasure"  has  strictly 
no  such  connotation.  Pleasure  is  strictly  nothing  more  than 
the  state  of  being  pleased,  and  hedonism  the  theory  that  man's 
chief  good  consists  in  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  a 
continuous  succession  of  such  states.  That  they  are  in  some 
cases  produced  by  physical  or  sensory  stimuli  does  not  constitute 
them  irrational,  and  it  is  purely  arbitrary  to  confine  the  word 
pleasure  to  those  cases  in  which  such  stimuli  are  the  proximate 
causes.  The  value  of  the  term  Eudaemonism  as  an  antithesis 
to  Hedonism  is  thus  very  questionable. 

BUDOCIA  AU008TA  {c.  40X-C.  460),  the  wife  of  Theodosius 
IL,  East  Roman  emperor,  was  bom  in  Athens,  the  daughter 
of  the  sophist  Leontius,  trom  whom  she  received  a  thorough 
training  in  literature  and  rhetoric  Deprived  of  her  small 
patrimony  by  her  brothers'  rapacity,  she  betook  herself  to 
Constantinople  to  obtain  redress  at  court.  Her  accomplishments 
attracted  Theodosius'  sister  Pulcheria,  who  took  her  into  her 
jretinue  and  destined  her  to  be  the  emperor's  wife.  After  receiving 
baptism  and  discarding  her  fomter  name,  Athenate,  for  that  of 
Aclia  Lldnia  Eudoda,  she  was  married  to  Theodosius  in  421; 
two  years  later,  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  she  received  the 
title  Augusta.  The  new  empreas  rtfoad  her  brothers  by  making 
them  consuls  and  prefects,  and  used  her  large  influence  at  court 
to  protect  pagans  and  Jews.  In  438-439  she  made  an  ostenta- 
tious  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  whence  ^  brought  back  several 
precious  relics;  diiring  her  stay  at  Antioch  she  harangued  the 
senate  in  Hellenic  style  and  distributed  funds  for  the  repair  of 
its  buildings.  On  her  return  her  position  was  undermined  by 
the  jeaku^  of  Pulcheria  and  the  groundless  suspicion  of  an 
intrigue  with  her  prot6g6  Paulinus,  the  master  of  the  offices. 
After  the  latter^s  execution  (440)  slw  retired  to  Jerusalem, 
where  she  was  made  re^>onsible  for  the  murder  of  an  officer  sent 
to  kill  two  of  her  followers  and  stripped  of  her  revenues.  Never- 
theless  she  retained  great  influence;  although  involved  in  the 
revolt  of  the  S3rrian  monophysites  (453),  she  was  ultimately 
reconciled  to  Pulcheria  and  readmitted  into  the  orthodox  church. 
She  died  at  Jerusalem  about  460,  after  devoting  her  last  years  to 
literature.  Among  her  works  were  a  paraphrase  of  the  Octatcuch 
in  hexameters,  a  paraphrase  of  the  books  of  Dam'el  and  Zechariah, 
a  poem  on  St  Cyprian  and  on  her  husband's  Persian  victories. 
A  Passion  History  compiledoutof  Homeric  verses,  which  Zons^ros 
attributed  to  Eudoda,  is  perhaps  of  different  authorship. 

See  W.  Wiegand.  Etidokia  (Womu.  1871):  F.  Gregorovius, 
AtketuOs  (Leipzig,  1893);  C.  Diehl.  Figures  bysantines  (Pans,  1906). 
pp.  2^49:  also  Thbodosius.  On  ber  works  cf.  A.  Ludwidi, 
Eudoewt  Auiusiat  earmitn$m  rdiquiae  (KOoigsberg,  1893). 

EUDOCIA  MACRDIBOUTISSA  (c.  1031-1096),  daughter  of 
John  Macrembolites,  was  the  wife  of  the  Byzantine  emperor 
Constantino  X.,  and  after  his  death  (1067)  of  Romanus  IV. 
She  had  sworn  to  her  first  husband  on  his  deathbed  not  to  marry 
again,  and  had  even  imprisoned  and  exiled  Romanus,  who  was 
suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  throne.  Perceiving,  however,  that 
she  was  not  able  unaided  to  avert  the  invasions  which  threatened 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire,  she  revoked  her  oath,  married 
Romanus,  and  with  his  assistance  dispelled  the  impending 
danger.  She  did  not  live  very  happily  with  her  new  husband^ 
who  was  warlike  and  sdf-wiHed,  and  when  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  tlie  Turks  (1071)  the  was  compelled  to  vacate  the  throne  lA 
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favour  of  her  son  Michael  and  ulice  to  a  convsiH.  wher«  shft  d«c4. 
The  djctionary  of  mythology  entitled  'lumi,  ("  CoUeaioii  of 
Violets  ")•  which  formerly  used  to  be  ascribed  M>  her,  was  not 
composed  till  154^  (Constantine  Palaeokappa). 

See  J.  FUch,  Dtt  Kaiserin  EMdokia  Makrembclitissa  J^iibin^n, 
1876):  P.  Pulch.  De  Eudociat  quod  fertur  Vu4ario  (Strassburg. 
1880) ;  and  in  Hermes,  xvii.  (1882).  p.  177  ff. 

EUDOXIA  LOPUKHINA  (1669-1731),  tsaritsa,  first  consort 
of  Peter  the  Great,  was  the  daughter  of  the  boyarin  Theodore 
Lopukhin.  I^tcr,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  married  her  on  the 
t7th  of  January  1689  at  the  command  of  his  mother,  who  hoped 
to  wean  him  from  the  wicked  ways  of  the  German  suburb  of 
Moscow  by  wedding  him  betimes  to  a  lady  who  was  as  pious 
as  she  was  beautiful.  The  marriage  was  in  every  way  un- 
fortunate. Accustomed  from  her  infancy  to  the  monastic 
seclusion  of  the  terem,  or  women's  quarter,  Eudoxia's  mental 
horizon  did  not  extend  much  beyond  her  embroidery-frame  or 
her  illuminated  service-book.  From  the  first  her  society  bored 
Peter  unspeakably,  and  after  the  birth  of  their  second,  short- 
lived son  Alexander,  he  practically  deserted  her.  In  1698  she 
was  unceremoniously  sent  off  to  the  Pokrovsky  monastery  at 
Suzdal  for  refusing  to  consent  to  a  divorce,  though  it  was  not 
till  June  1699  that  she  disappeared  from  the  world  beneath  the 
hood  of  sister  Elena.  In  the  monastery,  however,  she  was  held 
in  high  honour  by  the  archimandrite;  the  nuns  persisted  in 
regarding  her  as  the  lawful  empress;  and  she  was  permftied  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  latitude,  unknown  to  Peter,  who  dragged , 
her  from  her  enforced  retreat  in  1718  on  a  charge  of  adultery. 
As  the  evidence  was  collected  by  Peter's  creatures,  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  Eudoxia  was  guilty,  though  she  was  compelled 
to  make  a  public  confession.  She  was  then  divorced  and  con- 
signed to  the  remote  monastery  of  Ladoga.  Here  she  remained 
for  ten  yeari  till  the  accession  of  her  grandson,  Peter  II., 
when  the  reactionaries  proposed  to  appoint  her  regent.  She  was 
escorted  with  great  ceremony  to  Moscow  in  1728  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  peofdc  attired  in  the  splendid,  old-fashioned  robes 
of  a  tsaritsa;  but  years  of  rigid  seclusion  had  dulled  her  wits/ 
and  her  best  friends  soon  convinced  themselves  that  a  convent 
was  a  much  more  suitable  place  for  her  than  a  throne.  An 
allowance  of  60,000  roubles  a  year  was  accordingly  assigned  to 
her,  and  she  disappeared  again  in  a  monastery  at  Moscow,  where 
she  died  in  17^1. 

See  Robert  Nisbet  Bain,  Pmpih  of  Peter  the  GmU  (London,  1895), 
chapa.  it.  and  iv. ;  and  The  Ftrst  Komamms  (London.  1905)«  chaps, 
viii.  and  xiL  (R.  N.  B.) 

EUDOXUS,  of  Cnidus,  Greek  savant,  flourished  about  the 

middle  of  the  4th  century  B.C.    It  is  chiefly  as  on  astronomer 

that  his  name  has  come  down  to  us  (see  Astronomy  andZoouc). 

From  a  life  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  we  learn  that  he  studied  at 

Athens  under  PJato,  but,  being  dismissed,  passed  over  into  Egypt, 

where  he  remained  for  sixteen  months  with  the  priests  of  Hcho- 

polis.    He  then  taught  physics  in  Cyzicus  and  the  Propontis, 

and  subsequently,  accompanied  by  a  number  pf  pupils,  went  to 

Athens.    Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  returned  to  his  native 

place,  where  he  died.    Strabo  states  that  he  discovered  that  the 

solar  year  is  longer  than  365  days  by  6  hours;  Vitruvius  that  he 

invented  a  sun-diaL    The  Phaenomena  of  AratUs  is  a  poetical 

account  of  the  astronomical  observations  of  Eudoxus.    Several 

works  have  been  attributed  to  him,  but  they  are  all  lost;  some 

fragments  are  preserved  in  the  extant  Itof  ^kphrov  koX  E(6d£ov 

^aipoubnap  k^iieftav  fitfiUa  rpla  of  the  aatronomer  Hipparchus 

(ed.  C.  Manitius,  1894).    Accocdiag  to  Aiiaiotio  (BtkUs  x.  2), 

fudozus  held  that  pleasure  was  the  chief  good,  because  (i)  a^ 

beings  sought  it  and  endeavoured  to  escape  its  contrary,  pain; 

( 2)  it  is  an  end  in  itself,  not  a  relative  good.    AiistotJe,  who  speaks 

highly  of  the  sincerity  of  Eudozus's  convictions,  while  giving  a 

qualified  approval  to  his  arguments,  considers  him  wrong  in  not 

distinguishing  the  different  kinds  of  pleasure  and  in  making 

pleasure  the  sumwium  bonum. 

See  J.  A.  Letronn^  Sur  Us  icr.ites  et  Us  traoaux  d'Eudoxe  de  Cnide, 
Sapris  L.  IdeUr  (1841);  G.  V.  Schtaparetli.  Le  Sjere  omocentrkhe 
a  Eudosso  (Milan.  1876):  T.  H.  Martin  in  Acedfntiedet  inscriptions, 
wd  of  October.  1879;  article  in  Erach  and  Cnibcr's  AttfiMeme 


BinK>m  of  Cyzicus,  Creek  navigator,  flouriabed  about 
lio  B.C.  He  was  employed  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  sent  out 
a  fleet  under  him  to  explore  the  Arabian  Sea.  After  two  suc- 
cessful voyages,  Eudoxus  left  the  Egyptian  service,  and  proceeded 
to  Cadiz  with  -the  object  of  fitting  out  an  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  African  discovery,;  and  we  learn  from  Strabo.  who 
utilized  the  results  of  his  obsfrvations,  that  the  veteran  explorer 
made  at  least  two  voyages  southward  along  the  oMst  of  Africa. 

There  is  a  good  account  of  Endooais  in  E.  H.  Birabury.  Hisien 
of  Ancient  Ceoirapky,  iL  (1879);  see  also  P.  Gaflarel,  Eudoxe  ie 

Cyzique  (1873J. 

BUQENB  OF  SAVOY  (Francois  EuciNE],  Pkzmce  (1663- 
I7j6>,  fifth  son  of  Prince  Eugene  Maurice  of  Savoy-Carignano, 
count  of  Soissons,  and  of  Olympia  Mancini,  niece  of  Cardinal 
Maaarin.  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  i8th  of  October  1663.  Origin- 
ally destined  for  the  church,  Eugene  was  known  at  court  as  tiie 
petit  abbi,  but  his  own  predilection  was  strongly  for  the  army. 
His  mother,  however,  had  fallen  into  disgrace  at  court,  and  his 
application  for. a  commission,  repeated  more  than  once,  was 
refused  by  Louis  XIV.  This,  and  the  influence  of  his  mother, 
produced  in  him  a  lifelong  resentment  against  the  king.  Having 
quitted  France  in  disgust,  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  his 
relative  the  emperor  Leopold  l.  received  him  kindly,  and  be 
served  with  th«  Austrian  army  during  the  campaign  of  1683 
against  the  Tuits.  He  diq;»layed  his  bravery  in  a  cavalry  fi^t 
at  Pctroncli  (7th  July)  and  in  the  great  battle  for  the  relief  o£ 
Vienna.  The  emperor  now  gave  him  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  dragoons.  Al  the  capture  of  Buda  in  x686  be  received  a 
wound  (3rd  August),  bot  he  continued  to  serve  up  to  the  siege 
of  Belgrade  in  1688,  in  which  he  was  dangerously  wounded. 
Al  the  instlgataonof  Louvois,a  decree  of  banishment  from  France 
was  now  issued  against  all  Frenchmen  who  should  continue 
to  serve  in  foreign  armies.  **  The  king  will  see  me  again,"  was 
Eugene's  reply  when  the  news  was  communicated  to  him;  he 
continued  his  career  in  foreign  service. 

Prince  Eugene's  next  employment  was  in  a  service  that 
required  diplomatic  as  well  as  military  skill  (16S9).    He  was 
sent  by  the  emperor  Leopold  to  Italy  with  the  view  of  binding 
the  duke  of  Savoy  to  the  coalition  againu  France  and  of  co- 
operating with  the  Italian  and  Spaxash  troops.    Later  in  1689 
he  served  on  the  Rhine  and  was  again  wounded.    He  returned 
to  Italy  in  tone  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Staffarda,  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  coalition  at  the  hands  of  the  French 
marshal  CiMinat;  bat  in  the  spring  of  1691  Prince  Eugene, 
having  secured  reinfoccemenu,  caused  the  siege  of -Coni  to  be 
raised,  took  possession  of  Carmagnola,  and  in  the  end  completdy 
defeated  Catiaat.    He  followed  up  his  success  by  entering 
Dauphin^,  where  he  took  posscasion  of  Embrun  and  Gap.    After 
another  campaign,  which  was  uneventful,  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  war  was  abandoned  owing  to  the  defection  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy  from  the  coalition,  and  Prince  Eugene  returned  to  Vienna, 
wfTcrobe  soon  afterwards  received  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Hungary,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  veteran  count  Rttdiger 
von  Starhemberg,  the  defender  of  Vienna  in  1683.    It  was  about 
this  time  that  Louis  XIV.  secretly  offered  him  the  btton  of 
a  marshal  of  France,  with  the  government  of  Champagne  which 
his  father  had  held,  and  also  a  pension.    But  Eugene  rejected 
these  offers  with  indignation,  and  proceeded  to  operate  against 
the  Turks  commanded  by  Kara  Mustapha.    After  some  aldlfttl 
manoeuvres,  he  surprised  the  enemy  (September  nth,  1697)  M 
Zcnta,  on  the  Theias.    His  attack  was  vigorous  and  diaring, 
and  the  victory  was  one  of  the  most  complete  and  important 
evec  won  by  the  Austrian  arms.    Formerly  it  was  often  stated 
that  the  battle  of  Zenta  was  fought  against  express  orders  Iron 
the  court,  that  Eugene  was  placed  under  arrest  for  violating  these 
orders,  and  that  a  proposal  to  bring  him  before  a  couadl  of  war 
was  frustmted  only  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  dMxeas 
of  Vienna.    This  story,  minute  in  details  as  it  is,  is  entirely 
without  foundation.  After  a  further  period  of  manoeuvres,  peace 
was  at  length  ooncluded  at  Karlowitz  on  the  26th  of  January 

1600. 
Two  jffsritolff  he  was  again  in  active  servioe  in  the  War  of 
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the  Spamtsli  Sotcoskm  (q.9.).  At  tlie  beginmtig  of  tht  yetr 
170X  be  was  sent  into  luly  once  more  to  ^oppose  his  ^Id 
ftatagontst  Catinat.  He  achieved  a  rapid  success,  crossing  the 
mountains  from  Tirol  into  Italy  in  spite  of  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  {Journal  d.  mUiUhmnsstnsch.  Vertin^  No.  5,  1907). 
forcing  the  French  army,  after  sustaining  several  checks,  to 
let  ire  behind  the  Og^,  where  a  series  of  reverses  equally 
unexpected  and  severe  led  to  the  recall  of  Catinat  in  disgrace. 
The  incapable  duke  of  Villeroi,  who  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  which  Catinat  had  been  deprived,  ventured  to  attack  Eugene 
at  Chiari,  and  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  And  this  was  only 
the  forerunner  of  more  signal  reverses;  for,  in  a  short  time, 
Villeroi  was  forced  to  abandon  the  whole  of  the  Mantuan  territory 
and  to  take  refuge  in  Cremona,  where  he  seems  to  have  considered 
himself  secure.  By  means  of  a  stratagem,  however,  Eugene 
penetrated  into  the  dty  during  the  night,  at  the  head  of  aooo 
men,  and,  though  he  found  it  impossible  to  hold  the  town,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  Villeroi  as  a  prisoner.  But  as  the  duke  ol 
Vend6me,  a  much  abler  general,  replaced  the  captive,  the 
incursion,  daring  though  it  was,  proved  anything  but  advan- 
tageous to  the  Austrians.  The  generakhip  of  his  new  opponent^ 
and  the  fact  that  the  French  army  had  been  largely  reinforced, 
while  reinforcements  had  not  been  sent  from  Vienna,  forced 
Prince  Eugene  to  confine  himself  to  a  war  of  obsovatton. 
The  campaign  was  terminated  by  the  sanguinary  battle  of 
Luzsara,  fought  on  the  ist  of  August  1703,  in  which  each  party 
claimed  the  victory.  Both  armies  having  gone  into  winter 
quarters,  Eugene  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  of  war.  He  then  set  out  for  Hungary 
in  order  to  combat  the  insurgents  in  that  country;  but  hb 
means  proving  insufficient,  he  effected  nothing  of  importance. 
The  collapse  of  the  revolt,  however,  soon  freed  the  prince  for  the 
more  important  campaign  in  Bavaria,  where,  in  1704,  he  m4de 
his  first  campaign  along  with  Marlborough.  Simiiarity  of  tastes, 
views  and  talents  soon  established  between  these  two  great 
men  a  friendship  which  is  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  military 
chiefs,  and  conuibuted  in  the  fullest  measure  to  the  success 
which  the  allies  obtained.  The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  successes  was  that  of  Hochstadt  or  Blenheim 
iq.v.)  on  the  3rd  of  August  1704,  wliere  the  English an4 imperial 
troops  triumphed  over  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  France  had 
ever  sent  into  Germany. 

But  since  Prince  Eugene  had  quitted  Italy,  Vend6me,  who 
commanded  the  French  army  in  that  country,  had  obtained 
various  successes  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  once  more 
joined  Austria.  The  emperor  deemed  the  crisis  so  serious  that 
he  recalled  Eugene  and  sent  him  to  Italy  to  the  assistance  of  his 
ally.  Vcnd6me  at  first  opposed  great  obstacles  to  the  plan  which 
the  prince  had  formed  for  carrying  succours  into  PiedmOnt; 
but  after  a  variety  of  marches  4ind  counter-marches,  in  which 
both  commanders  displayed  signal  ability,  the  two  armies  met 
at  Cassano  (August  \6,  1705),  where  a  deadly  engagement 
ensued,  and  Prince  Eugene  received  two  severe  wounds  which 
forced  him  to  quit  the  field.  This  accident  decided  the  fate  of 
the  battle  and  for  the  time  suspended  the  prince's  inarch  towards 
Piedmont.  Vend6me,  however,  was  recalled,  and  La  Feuillade 
(who  succeeded  him)  was  incapable  of  long  arresting  the  progress 
of  such  a  commander  as  Eugene.  After  once  more  passing 
several  rivers  in  presence  of  the  French  army,  and  cxeci^ting 
one  of  the  most  skilful  and  daring  marches  he  had  ever  performed, 
the  latter  appeared  before  the  entrenched  camp  at  Turin,  which 
place  the  French  were  now  besieging  with  an  army  eighty 
thousand  strong.  Prince  Eugene  bad  only  thirty  thousand  men, 
but  his  antagonist  the  duke  of  Orleans,  though  full  of  zeal  and 
courage,  wanted  experience,  and  Marshal  Marsin,  his  adlalus, 
held  powers  from  Louis  XIV.  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
dissensions  in  the  French  headquarters.  With  equal  courage 
and  address,  Eugene  profited  by  the  misunderstandings  between 
the  French  generals;  and  on  the  7th  of  September  1706  he 
attacked  the  French  army  in  its  entrenchments  and  gained  a 
-victory  which  decided  the  fate  of  Italy.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle 
Bugene  received  a  wound,  and  was  thrown  from  his  horse. 


His  recompense  for  this  ^BS^ortMit  service  was  the  government 
of  the  Milanese,  of  which  he  took  possession  with  great  pomp  on 
the  i6th  of  April  1707.  He  Was  abo  made  lieutenant-general 
to  the  emperor  Joseph  I. 

The  attempt  which  be  made  against  Toulon  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year  failed  completely,  because  the  invasion  of  the 
kii^om  <rf  Naples  retarded  the  march  of  the  troops  which  were 
to  have  been  employed  in  it,  and  this  delay  afforded  Marshal 
de  Tess^  time  to  makt  good  diq;Msitk>ns.  Obliged  to  renounce 
his  project,  therefore,  the  prhic^  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  both  by  the  people  and  by  tho 
court.  ''  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  you,"  said  the  emperor, 
"  excepting  on  one  point  only,  which  is,  that  you  expose  yourself 
too  much."  This  noonarch  immediately  de^tched  Eugene  to 
HollaiMl,  and  to  the  different  courts  ol  Germany,  in  order  to 
forward  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the 
following  year,  1708  (see  Spanish  Succession,  Wax  of  the). 

Early  in  the  spnA%  of  1708  the  prince  proceeded  to  Flanders, 
in  order  to  assume  the  command  of  the  German  army  which  his 
diplomatic  ability  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  ftssembling, 
and  to  unite  his  forces  with  thoseof  Marlborough.  The  aimpaign 
was  opened  by  the  victory  of  Oudenarde  (^.t.),  to  which  the 
perfect  union  ol  Mariborough  and  Eugene  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  misunderstanding  between  Vend6me  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  on  the  other,  seem  to  have  equally  contributed. 
The  Ftcnch  immediately  abandoned  the  Low  Countries,  and, 
remaim'ng  In  observation,  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  prevent 
Ettjoene^  army,  covered  1^  that  of  Marlborough,  making  the 
siege  of  Lille.  The  French  governor,  Boufflers,  made  a  glorious 
defeaca,  and  Eugene  paid  a  flattering  tribute  to  his  valour  in 
inviting  him  to  prepare  the  articles  of  ca|Htulation  himself,  with 
the  words  "  I  subscribe  to  everything  beforehand,  well  persuaded 
that  you  will  not  insert  anything  unworthy  ol  yourself  or  of  me." 
After  this  important  coni|«est,  Eugene  and  Mariborough  pn>> 
oecded  to  theHagna,  where  they  wert  received  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing maimer  by  the  public,  by  the  states-general,  and  above  all, 
by  their  esteemed  friend  the  pensionary  Heinsius.  Negotiations 
were  then  opened  for  peace,  but  proved  fruitless.  In  1 709  France 
put  forth  a  supreme  effort,  and  placed  Marshal  Villars,  her  best 
living  general,  in  command.  The  events  of  this  year  were  very 
different  to  those  of  prevtoua  campaigns,  and  the  bloody  battk 
of  Malplaquet  (9.9.).  though  a  victory  for  Marlborough  and 
Eugene,  led  to  little  result,  and  this  at  the  cost  of  enormous 
losses.  The  Dutch  army,  it  is  said,  never  recovered  from  the 
slaughter  of  Malplaquet;  indeed,  the  success  wis  so  dearly 
bought  that  the  allies  found  themselves  soon  afterwards  out 
of  aU  condition  to  undertake  anything.  Their  army  accordingly 
went  into  winter  quarters^  and  Prince  Eugene  returned  to 
Vienna,  whence  the  emperor  almost  immediately  despatched 
him  to  Berlin*  From  the  king  of  Prussia  the  prince  obtained 
everything  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  require;  and 
having  thus  fulfilled  his  mission,  he  returned  into  Flanders, 
where,  excepting  the  captve  of  Douai,  Bethuoe  and  Aire,  the 
campaign  of  1710  presented  nothing  remarkable.  On  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  I.  in  April  171 1,  Prince  Eugene,  in  concert 
with  the  empress,  exerted  hjs  utmost  endeavours  to  secure  the 
crown  to  the  archduke,  who  afterwards  ascended  the  imperial 
throne  under  the  luime  of  Charics  VI.  In  the  same  year  the 
changes  which  had  occurred  in  the  policy,  or  rather  the  caprice, 
of  Queen  Anne,  brought  about  an  approximation  betweem 
England  and  France,  and  put  an  end  to  the  influence  which 
Marlborough  had  hitherto  possessed.  When  this  political 
revolution  became  known.  Prince  Eugene  immediately  repaired 
to  London,  charged  with  a  mission  from  the  emperor  to  re* 
establish  the  credit  of  his  illustrious  companion  in  arms,  as  well 
as  to  re-attach  England  to  the  coalition.  The  mission  having 
proved  unsuccessful,  the  emperor  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  making  the  campaign  of  1712  with  the  aid  of  the 
Dutch  alone.  The  defection  of  the  English,  however,  did  not 
induce  Prince  Eugene  to  abandon  bis  favourite  plan  of  invading 
France.  He  resolved,  at  whatever  cost,  to  penetrate  into 
Champagne;  and  in  order  to  support  his  operations  by  the 
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piMMMioii  of  Nme  impoiunt  pUce*,bebtsui  b]P  aiiklBg  hlouclf 

nuslu  of  QuBOO]'.  But  the  Duuh,  having  bwn  lurpriml  ind 
buteii  in  tbc  Udo  oC  DcuiiD,  nbm  Prince  Eujeoe  had  placed 
Ihcm  It  too  greal  a  diatance  lo  cKcive  liraely  Buppon  in  caic 
of  an  altack,  be  ma  nbliged  lo  lane  tbt  siege  o(  Landredei, 
And  to  abuidcia  tht  pmject  which  he  had  to  long  chehfihed. 
This  ma  the  Ult  ounpalgn  In  which  Auatria  acted  in  conjunclion 
with  bci  allies.  Atttodozied  Gni  by  England  and  then  by 
HiJlud,  the  empcroc,  DOIwjihMnnding  Ukk  deteniona,  Kill 
wished  Co  inuutiiu  the  war  in  Germanyj  but  Eugene  wi*. 
unable  te  relieve  dtbu  Landau  or  Freiburg,  which  were  tucces- 
■ively  obliged  to  capitulitei  and  leeing  ihe  Empire  tbu>  bud 
open  lo  the  aimJcs  ol  France,  and  even  the  Auittian  beicdiuiy 
•Uta  Ihenuclvcs  eiposed  to  invasion,  the  prince  counjeUed 
hit  muter  to  make  peace.  Sensible  of  ibe  prudeDce  of  Ihia 
advice,  the  empciot  immediatdy  entruaied  Eugene  with  lull 
powers  ID  negotiale  a  Imty  o[  peace,  wbicb  wu  coodudetl  st 
Basladi  on  the  Mb  o£  Much  1714.  On  hit  return  to  Vieiwa, 
Prince  Eugene  wu  employed  lor  a  time  ia  political  matters, 


tnd  at  ihii  tL 


banged  th 


lor  that  ol  Ibe  Auslrian  Netherlandi. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  wu  a^n  ciUcd  on  to 
(Humc  the  command  ol  Ibe  army  in  the  field.  In  the  spring  oi 
1716  the  emperor,  having  concluded  an  oflenaive  alliance  with 
Venice  against  Turkey,  appointed  Eugene  to  command  the  amy 
of  Hungary;  and  at  Peterwordein  he  gained  (5tb  of  August 
1716)  a  signal  victory  over  a  Turkish  army  of  more  fhan  twice 
his  own  strength.  In  recogiutiop  of  tliis  acrvicc  10  Chriilendom 
the  pope  sent  to  the  victorious  general  the  CODSccratcd  hat«nd 
(word  which  the  court  of  Rome  «u  atcuatomed  to  bestow  upon 
those  who  bad  triumphed  ovei  the  infidels.  Eugene  won  another 
victory  in  this  campaign  at  Temesvir.  But  the  Ensuing  campaign. 
Ihaloii7i7,  was  lliUmurereniarkableonacccruat  of  the  battle 
of  Belgrade.  After  having  besieged  the  dty  for  1  month  Eugene 
loUDd  himself  in  a  most  critical,  if  not  hopdtsssituUion.  He  bad 
to  deal  not  only  with  the  tarriun  ol  30,000  men,  but  with  a 
relieving  amy  of  100,000,  and  his  own  force  was  only  about 
40,000  strong.  In  these  circumstances  the  t>nly  possible  deliver' 
■ace  was  by  a -bold  and  tledded  stroke.  Accordingly  on  the 
morning  of  ibe  i61h  of  August  1717  Prince  Eugene  ordered  a 
general  attack,  which  remlted  la  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy 
with  an  enonnoUs  loss,  and  in  the  cqntulation  o(  the  dty  six 
dayi  afterwards.  The  prince  waa  wounded  in  tbe  heat  of  the 
action,  this  being  the  thirteenth  time  that  be  bad  been  hit  upon 
(be  Gdd  of  battle.  On  bis  return  (0  Vienna  be  received,  among 
Mber  testimonies  (tf  gntlludc.  1  sword  valued  at  Ek>,ooD  Borins 
from  the  emperor.  The  papular  BOng  "  Prini  Eugen,  der  edle 
Rilter,"  commemorates  tbe  victory  ol  Belgrade.  lotbefollowing 
year,  I7rg,  after  KuDC  fiuilleu  aegotlatkins  with  a  view  to  the 
conclu^on  of  peace,  he  again  (oak  tbe  field;  but  tbe  treaty  ol 
Paisarowiti  (July  si,  1718)  put  an  end  to  botlilitiei  *t  Ihe 
moment  when  the  prince  had  weU-founded  hopes  ol  obtaining 
ttiU  more  important  sncceiaes  (ban  those  of  the  last  ompaigD, 
and  even  01  leacblDg  Constantinofde,  and  dictating  a  peace  on 
tbe  tboTCt  of  tbe  Bosporus. 

At  tin  govenunent  of  tbe  Nethulands,  up  to  1714  held  by 
Eugetie,  had  Bow  for  some  reason  been  bestowed  on  a  sister  of 
the  emperor,  the  prince  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  Italy, 
with  a  peniloD  of  joo.ooo  florins.  Thou^  stlU  retaining  his 
oCdal  poudon  and  much  of  his  Influence  at  court,  his  personal 
relalloDS  wilb  the  emperor  were  not  so  cordial  as  before,  and  be 
fuSeted  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  or  anti-Germin  party. 
The  most  remarkable  ol  these  political  mtriguet  was  ibe  con- 
tpirtcy  of  Ttdesehi  and  Nbnptidi  against  the  prince  In  1719. 
On  dlKovering  tbb  tlie  prince  went  to  the  emperor  and  threatened 
(0  lay  down  all  his  offices  if  the  conspirators  were  not  punished, 
and  after  some  resistance  be  achieved  his  purpose.  During  Ihe 
years  of  peace  betweeo  tbe  treaty  of  Pasiarowlu  >nd  the  War  of 
the  Polish  Succession,  Eugene  occupied  bimsell  with  tbe  arts 
and  with  literature,  to  wUch  he  had  Uiherto  been  able  to  devote 
little  of  hit  tune.  Tbli  new  interot  led  him  to  correspond  with 
uany  of  Ibe  nott  eminent  m«  in  Europe.    Bot  tbe  conleil 


rhich  aroie  oBt  of  the  all 

>f  Poland  having  aBorded  Austria 

Inspiteof  this.hi 


It  lor  attacking  Ftknce, 
-  Eugene  (.7m)- 
imand  tbeu 


It  least  preveucd 


iperior  farces  opposed  toil;  and  if  it 
ihecaptureofPbilipsburg  after  a  long  siege,  it 
the  enemy  from  entering  Bavaria.     Prince  £1  _      ^  _ 

attained  hit  seventy-first  year,  no  longer  possessed  the  vigoa 
and  activity  nece»ary  foe  a  general  in  the  field,  and  be  BdconKd 
the  peace  which  was  concluded  on  the  3rd  of  October  1735.  On 
his  return  to  Vtemia  his  health  declined  more  and  more,  and  fat 

inheritance  to  hit  nie«e,  the  princess  Victoria  of  Savoy. 

Of  a  character  cold  and  severe,  Prince  Eugene  had  almost 
no  othct  passion  than  (bat  of  0ory.  He  died  unmarried,  and 
teemed  to  bltlc  susceptible  to  lemalc  influence  that  be  wh 
tlykd  a  Hars  without  a  Venui.  That  be  was  one  of  the  greM 
Is  universally  admitted.    He  was  slrangelT 

follow  the  aixepied 
rules,  equal  to  any  In  cartful  aad  methodical  siraieKy-  The 
tpedal  characterittiet  of  his  genereLship  were  imaginaLion,  fiery 
energy,  and  a  tActical  rtwiution  which  was  rtre  indeed  in  the 
iSth  century.  Despiung  the  livet  ol  his  soldiers  as  much  ns  be 
exposed  his  own,  it  was  always  by  persevering  efforts  and  great 
sacrifices  that   be   obtained   viclory.    Hit  almost   invariable 

which  it  never  retched  dthec  before  or  since  his  day.  War  wu 
with  him  a  passion.  Always  on  the  march,  in  camps,  or  on  the 
field  ol  battle  during  more  than  fifty  years,  and  under  ihe  icigiis 
d  Icatcely  passed  two  yean  together 


vilbDut  fighting.  Yet  hit  political  ac 
and  hit  (dvlce  wtt  alsayt  sound  and 
'  ■  e  Nelhetlands,  ■ 
:  Prif,  beset  himself  resolutely  ID  oppose  the  many 
DCS,  such  as  Law's  Missituppi  ptDJtct,  hi  which  the 
r  so  fertile.    His  interest  in  L  terature 


Is  library,  a 


id  the  B< 


Downed.  Pnnce  uigene  was  a  man  01  tne  middle  sue.  Mil, 
upon  the  whcJe,  well  made;  the  cast  of  his  viiage  was  »meiriut 
long,  hit  mouth  moderale  and  almost  alwayt  open;  his  eye* 
were  black  and  laimtltd,  and  his  compleiion  tuth  as  became  a 

tval>,.Vieniu,i8ig;SDdcd.,Ig64>: 
]  Sntyn  (Mumeh,  iSM);  Auttriu 

I  latn  Eatn  sh  Sotun  (Vicaoa. 

I  K  (London.  iSU);  Kencr,  MiU- 

I  n  fkKiu  (Vienna.  1848):  Keym, 

I  ilrcJtit/iIr  CtBtiilUt  (1S31-1I11'. 

•:  lliiua.  ia  IniHani  fir  talor. 

lied  to  Prince  Eufene  (cd.  Saneri. 

K  BOhm.  Dit  Sammluitt  ier  kiiittr- 
i  PriMttm  Enfini  (FieJburg,  1900). 

KDOEHB,  a  dty  and  the  couniy^eai  of  Lane  county,  Oregon, 
U.S.A.,  on  Ihe  Willamette  river,  at  tbe  head  of  cavigaiion,  about 
i>S  m.  S.  of  Portland.  Pop.  (1900)  lajfi,  of  whom  337  woe 
foreign-bom;  (mio  Federal  census)  900(1.  Eugene  is  served 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  and  by  interurban  electric 
railway.  It  is  liluated  on  the  edge  of  a  broad  and  fertile  prairie, 
al  tbe  foot  of  a  ridge  of  low  hills  and  within  view  of  tbe  peaks  of 
(be  CJMit  Range;  tbe  ttreelt  are  pleasantly  shaded  with  Oregon 
Btaplei.  Tbe  city  it  matt  widely  known  at  the  scat  ol  the 
UoivenllyofOTtgan.  Tbititulitution,  opened  in  1S76  and  liaving 
05  inettuctoit  and  734  ttudenu  in  1907-ioog,  occupies  eight 
buildings  00  t  gntty  slope  slang  (he  river  bank,  and  embraces  a 
college  of  literaiure,  science  and  the  arts,  a  college  ol  en^oeering. 
a  graduate  tchool,  and  (>t  Portland)  a  school  ol  law  and  a  school 
of  tnedldne.  In  ihe  dty  it  the  Eugene  Divinity  Scheol  of  ibe 
DIsdples  of  Christ,  opened  in  1S95.  Eugene  El  the  commetnal 
ctnln  o(  U  erleuive  tfrieultuial  dittiict;  does  a  large  biuiiKi* 
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in  grain,  fruit,  hops,  cattk,  wool  and  lumber;  and  has  various 
manufactures,  including  flour,  lumber,  woollen  goods  and  canned 
fruit.  Eugene  was  settled  in  x854i  &nd  was  first  incorporated 
in  1864. 

BUOENICS  (from  the  Gr.  cOyci^,  well  bom),  the  modem 
name  given  to  the  science  which  deals  with  Che  influences  which 
improve  the  inborn  qualities  of  a  race,  but  more  particularly 
with  those  which  develop  them  to  the  utmost  advantage,  and 
which  generally  serves  to  disseminate  knowledge  and  encourage 
action  in  the  direction  of  perpetuating  a  higher  racial  standard. 
The  founder  of  this  science  may  be  said  to  be  Sir  Francis  Galton 
iq.v.),  who  has  done  much  to  further  its  study,  not  only  by  his 
writings,  but  by  the  establishment  of  a  research  fellowship  and 
scholarship  in  eugenics  in  the  university  of  London.  The  aim 
of  the  sdence  as  laid  down  by  Galton  is  to  bring  as  many  in- 
fluences as  can  reasonably  be  employed,  to  cause  the  useful 
classes  in  the  community  to  contribute  more  than  their  proportion 
to  the  next  generation.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  science 
has  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  heredity,  so  far  as  they  are  surely  known,  and 
endeavouring  to  promote  their  further  study.  Useful  work  has 
been  done  in  the  compilation  of  statistics  of  the  various  condi- 
tions affecting  the  sdence,  such  as  the  rates  with  which  the  various 
classes  of  sodety  in  ancient  and  modem  nations  have  contributed 
in  dvic  usefulness  to  the  population  at  various  times,  the  in- 
heritance of  ability,  the  influences  which  affect  marriage,  &c. 

Works  by  Galton  bearing  on  eugenics  are:  Hereditary  Genius 
(and  ed..  1892).  Human  Faculty  (1883),  Natural  Inheritance  (1889). 
Huxley  Lecture  of  the  Anthropot.  Inst,  on  the  Possible  Improvement 
of  the  Human  Breed  under  the  existing  Conditions  of  Lav  and  Sentiment 
(1901);  see  also  Biometrika  (n  journal  for  the  statistical  study  of 
biological  problems,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in 
1902). 

EUG^IB  [Marie-Euc€kie*Ignace-Aucu8TINe  de  Montijo] 
(1826'  ),  wife  of  Napoleon  III.,  emperor  of  the  French, 
daughter  of  Don  Cipriauo  Guzman  y  Porto  Carrcro,  count  of 
Tcba.  subsequently  count  of  Montijo  and  grandee  of  Spain, 
was  bora  at  Grenada  on  the  5th  of  May  1826.  Her  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  William  Kirkpatrick,  United  States  consul  at 
Malaga,  a  Scotsman  by  birth  and  an  American  by  nationality. 
Her  childhood  was  spent  in  Madrid,  but  after  1834  she  lived  with 
her  mother  and  sister  chiefly  in  Paris,  where  she  was  educated, 
like  so  many  French  girls  of  good  familyi  in  the  convent  of  the 
Sacr6  Conir.  When  Louis  Napoleon'  beame  president  of  the 
Republic  she  appeared  frequently  with  Mr  mother  at  the  balls 
given  by  the  prince  president  at  the  EIys£e,  and  it  was  here  that 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  her  future  husband.  In  November 
1852  mother  and  daughter  were  invited  to  Fontaineblcau,  and 
in  the  picturesque  hunting  parties  the  beautiful  young  SpMuard, 
who  showed  herself  an  expert  horsewoman,  was  greatly  admired 
by  all  present  and  by  the  host  in  particular.  Three  weeks  later, 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  the  Empire  was  formally  proclaimed, 
and  during  a  series  of  f^tes  at  Compi^gne,  which  lasted  eleven 
days  (19th  to  30th  December),  the  emperor  became  more  and 
more  fasdnated.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  at  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries, 
Mdlle  de  Montijo,  who  had  necessarily  exdted  much  jealousy 
and  hostility  in  the  female  world,  bad  reason  to  complain  that 
she  had  been  insulted,  by  the  wife  of  an  offidal  personage.  On* 
hearing  of  it  the  emperor  said  to  her,  "  Je  vous  vengerai "; 
and  within  three  dzyi  he  made  a  formal  proposal  of  marriage. 
In  a  speech  from  the  throne  on  the  22nd  of  January  he  formally 
announced  his  engagement,  and  justified  what  some  people 
considered  a  misalliance.  "  I  have  preferred,"  he  said,  **  a 
woman  whom  I  love  and  respect  to  a  woman  unknown  to  me, 
with  whom  an  alliance  would  have  had  advantages  mixed  with 
sacrifices."  Of  her  whom  he  had  chosen  he  ventured  to  make  a 
prediction:  "  Endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  she 
will  be  the  ornament  of  the  throne,  and  in  the  day  of  danger  she 
will  become  one  of  its  courageous  supports."  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Notre  Dame  on  the  30th  of  January 
1853.  On  the  i6th  of  March  1856  the  empiess  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  who  received  the  title  of  Prince  Imperial.  The  emperor's 
prediction  regarding  her  was  not  belied  by  events.     By  her 


beauty,  elegance  and  charm  of  manner  she  contributed  largely 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  imperial  regime,' and  when  the  end  came, 
she  was,  as  the  ofiidal  EnquHe  made  by  her  enemies  proved, 
one  of  the  very  few  who  showed  calmness  and  courage  in  face  of 
the  rising  tide  of  revolution.  The  empress  acted  three  times  as 
regent  during  the  absence  of  the  emperor,— -in  1859,  1865  and 
1870, — and  she  was  generally  consulted  on  important  questions. 
When  the  emperor  vacillated  between  two  lines  of  policy  she 
generally  urged  on  him  the  bolder  course;  she  deprecated 
everything  tending  to  diminish  the  temporal  power  of  the 
.papacy,  and  she  disapproved  of  the  emperor's  liberal  policy  at 
the  dose  of  his  reign.  On  the  collapse  of  the  Empire  she  fled  to 
England,  and  settled  with  the  emperor  and  her  son  at  Chislehuist. 
After  the  emperor's  death  she  removed  to  Farnborough,  where  she 
built  a  mausoleum  to  his  memory.  In  1879  her  son  was  killed 
in  the  Zulu  War,  and  in  the  following  year  she  visited  the  spot 
and  brought  back  the  body  to  be  interred  beside  that  of  kk  father. 
At  FaraWough,  and  in  a  villa  she  built  at  Cap  Martin  on  the 
Riviera,  she  .continued  to  live  in  retirement,  following  dosely  the 
course  of  events,  but  abstaining  from  all  interference  in  French 
politics. 

EUGENIUS,  the  name  of  four  popes. 

EuGENius  I.,  pope  from  654  to  657.  Elected  on  the  banish- 
ment of  Martin  I.  by  the  emperor  Constans  IL,  and  at  the  height 
of  the  Monothelite  crisis,  he  showed  greater  deference  than  his 
predecessor  to  the  emperor's  wishes,  and  made  no  public  stand 
against  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  He,  however,  hdd  no 
communication  with  them,  bdng  dosely  watched  in  this  respect 
by  Roman  opinion. 

EuGENius  II.,  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Pascal  I.  in  824.  His  election  did  not  take  ph&ce  without 
difficulty.  Eugenlus  was  the  candidate  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
clerical  faction  brought  forward  a  competitor.  But  the  monk 
Wala,  the  representative  of  the  emperor  Lothair,  succeeded  in 
arranging  matters,  and  Eugenius  was  elected.  Lothair,  however, 
came  to  Rome  in  person,  and  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  redress  many  abuses  in  the  papal  administration,  to  vest  the 
election  of  the  pope  in  the  nobles,  and  to  confirm  the  statute 
that  no  pope  should  be  consecrated  until  his  dection  had  the 
approval  of  the  emperor.  A  coundl  which  assembled  at  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  Eugenius  passed  several  enactments  for  the 
restoration  of  church  disdpUnc,  took  measures  for  the  foundation 
of  schoob  and  chapters,  and  dcdded  against  priests  wearing  a 
secular  dress  or  engaging  in  secular  occupations.  Eugenius  also 
adopted  various  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and  of  widows 
and  orphans.    He  died  in  827.  (L.  D.*) 

Eugenius  III.  (Bernardo  Paganelli),  pope  from  the  15th  of 
February  X145  to  the  8th  of  July  11 53,  a  native  of  Pisa,  was 
abbot  of  the  Cistercian  nranastery  of  St  Anastasius  at  Rome 
when  suddenly  elected  to  succeed  Ludus  II.  His  friend  and 
instructor,  Bernard  of  Cbirvaux,  the  most  influential  ecclesiastic 
of  the  time,  remonstrated  against  his  election  on  account  of  his 
"  innocence  and  simplicity,"  but  Bernard  soon  acquiesced  and 
continued  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  papacy  throughout  Eu- 
genius's  pontificate.  It  was  to  Eugenius  that  Bernard  addressed 
his  famotis  work  De  consideratione.  Immediately  after  his 
election,  the  Roman  senators  demanded  the  pope's  renundation 
of  temporal  power.  He  refused  and  fled  to  Farfa,  where  he  was 
consecrated  on  the  17th  of  February.  By  treaty  of  December 
1 145  he  recogniaed  the  republic  under  his  suzerainty,  substituted 
a  papal  prefect  for  the  **  patrician  "  and  returned  to  Rome. 
The  celebrated  schismatic,  AraoM  of  Bresda,  however,  put 
himsdf  again  at  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy,  re-established  the  patridanale,  and  forced 
the  pope  to  leave  Rome.  Eugeniua  had  already,  on  hearing  of 
the  fall  of  Edessa,  addressed  a  letter  to  Louis  VII.  of  France 
(December  1145),  announdng  the  Second  Crusade  and  granting 
plenary  indulgence  under  the  usual  conditions  to  those  who 
would  take  the  cross;  and  in  January  1147  he  journeyed  to 
France  to  further  pcepara^ions  for  the  holy  war  and  to  seek  aid 
in  the  constant  feuds  at  Reme.  After  holding  synods  at  Paris, 
Rdms  aod  Trier,  he  returned  to  Italy  in  June  1 148  and  took  up 
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hb  residcDce  it  VIlert».    The  (okviaf  nootk  hi 

Lulled  Arnold  ol  Bmcia  in  ■  lynod  It  Crernoni,  snd  LhcKxEortli 
devoted  moat  oI  hb  cnciiia  to  tha  tttovery  ol  hii  tec.  As  tht 
ri.iuU  of  nego;iaIioai  belincn  Frederick  Bubunu  md  ttu 
Karniiu,  Eugcniui  vu  tniUy  cnibked  u>  retuia  to  Roaie  in 
Dorciober  1157,  but  died  in  Itas  foUowinf  July.  He  wu.tuo 
(cided  by  Anutijiiu  IV.  Eu)^u9  leuincd  Uia  itoic  viriua 
of  moniitkisiii  thmugfaoiu  bb  ttonoy  ouccr,  tod  wu  deeply 
revtrenced  lor  his  pcnoiul  character.  Hi)  Mmb  ill  ~  ~ 
aciiuired  fame  for  miiaculous  cuto,  uid  be  wti  praoouDced 
bkued  liy  Piui  IX.  in  1871. 

taner  fif  Eugenlt 


EuGENin*  tV.  (Gabriel  Condulmkri),  pw*  Iiom  the  jid  of 
Marth  14JI  to  the  ijnl  of  February  1447,  wu  bom  at  Venice 

ol  1  mochant  family  in  ijij.  He  entered  the  Geksline  order 
and  came  into  prominence  during  the  pDntihcnlQ  oi  hii  unck. 
Giei^ty  Xil.,  by  v^bom  be  was  appointed  bishop  of  Siena,  papaJ 
Ire.isurer.pralonauiy.cardiiut-prinJolStMBicoeStClemcnle, 
andlaLsicardinal-piieslofSlaMaciainTiistrvetc.    His  violent 

Martin  v.,  al  ooce' involved  him  In  a  leikms  contest  with  the* 
powerful  house olColonna.  But  by  far  llicmaslimpailiint  feature 
of  Fugeniui's  pontiGc&te  was  the  great  struggle  be  twien  pope  and 
council.  Onibeignl  of  July  14J1  hit  bgaie  opened  the  council 
ol  Ba»i  which  had  bCEB  convoked  by  Uartln,  but.  dittiusllul 
ol  it)  purpose*  and  meved  by  the  iruall  attendance,  the  pop* 
■Bucdi  bullootbeiSlbof  Decenbei  uji,  dissolving  the  councj] 
and  calling  a  new  one  to  meet  in-eighleen  months  at  Bota^na. 
The  council  refused  to  diaaolve,  renewed  the  revolulioniry 
resolutions  by  which  the  councilof  Constance  had  been  declared 
superior  to  the  pope,  and  cited  Eugenius  to  appear  at  Babel. 

emperor  at  Rome  on  the  jiit  of  May  14JJ,  by  which  the  pope 
recalled  the  bull  ol  diHohilion,  and.  reserving  the  rights  of  the 
Holy  See.  acknowledged  the  council  as  emmeiical  (ijlh  ol 
December  iijj).  The  eitahliihraent  of  an  insurrectionary  re- 
"     '       ntile  in  iyiayi4j4.  and,  although 


lo  obedien 


and  Bologna.  Mtai 
wiih  tlie  council  broke  out  anew,  Eugenius  at  length  convened 
a  rival  council  at  Ferrsn  on  the  8lh  ol  January  i4jS  and  ei- 
communicated  the  prelilea  aseinbled  at  Basel.  The  nsult  was 
that  Ibe  latter  formally  deposed  him  aa  a  heretic  «i  the  ijlb  of 
June  I4JQ,  and  in  the  lotbuting  Novembef  elected  the  ambitious 

Felix  v.  Tbe  condnct  of  France  and  CcrmaDy  seemld  to 
warrant  thiaaction.  tor  Charles  VU.  had  Introduced  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Basel,  with  alight  (Pangea,  into  the  fonuer 
country  through  the  Pngmalic  SanaioB  of  Bouigea  (rthafju^ 
lajS),  and  the  diet  of  Maini  had  deprived  the  pope  oi  most  ol  hia 
rights  in  the  latter  country  (itith  of  Uarch  1431}).     Al  Fkirance. 


;r  the  ( 


lot  Fen 


of  an  outbi^vk  of  the  plague,  waa  effected  in  Jidy  u^g  a  union 
with  the  Creeks,  which,  as  the  result  id  political  necesaities. 
proved  but  temporaiy.  This  union  was  foUowed  by  others  of 
even  lesa  stability.     Eugenius  signed  an  agreement  with  the 

Jacobites  in  144];  and  in  1445  he  ncrived  the  Nuioriana  aiul 


Harooite*.     He  did  hia  best  lo  ateoi  the  T 

pledgini  one-£lth  a[  the  papal  income  lo  the  ct 

rival.  Felii  V.,  meanwhile  obUbed  small  reco) 
latlei's  ablest  adviser,  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolom 


Naples  ol  King  AlpbooEc 


liter  I 


:  of  a 


o  Ronu 


ejEhdrew  the  last  imponant 
iSth  of  September  144J, 


Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges  were  ineffectual,  but  by  means 
o[  the  Concordat  ol  the  Princes,  negotiated  by  Piccokunini  with 
the  (lectonin  February  1447,  the  whole  of  Germany  decbied 
against  the  anlvope.  Although  his  pontificate  had  bcfn  so 
stormy  and  unhappy  that  he  is  said  to  have  regretted  on  bis 
dealb-bed  that  he  ever  left  hb  monastciy,  oeverthelcss  Eugenius's 
victory  over  the  couscil  of  Basel  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
church  unity  coalributed  greatly  to  break  down  the  conciliar 
movement  and  restore  iho  papacy  to  the  position  It  iutd  held 
before  the  Great  Schism.  Eugenius  was  dignihed  in  demeanour, 
but  iiciperienced  and  vuiUaling  in  action  and  ciciLabk  in 
temper.  Bitter  in  his  hatred  of  heresy,  he  yet  displayed  great 
kindness  to  the  poor.  He  laboured  to  reform  the  monastic  orders, 
especially  the  Ftaociscan,  and  wu  never  guilty  of  nepolisin. 
Althoughalypeof  the  aOilciemoDlc  in  his  private  life,  he  was  a 
sincere  friend  of  ait  and  hMming,  and  in  i4][  revest  a  blisbed 
finally  the  univenity  m  Rome.    He  died  00  the  ijid  of  Febnuiy 


.y  Nicholas 


LU.  by  F.  t-  Ar-ttobuf 
<e  ■■  UK  latdMi  Atrs.  vol.  7,  leans,  by 

oigt,  'Em  SiMa  ir  Piadnmmi,  Bd.  i-i 

iHOIH-JietFilcrn  ilrr  PapaU  Enm  IF.. 
ir..  ed-V  K.  Hayn  (Cologne.  18^). 

Ic  by  Tschackert  In  Hnuck's  RtaUiUy- 
IC.  H.  Ha.) 
EDO  BMM.  \ellyl  taBi'df  if,  *u;en>c  sctA ,  C  igHi  lOg,  an  odoriferous 
■inciple;  it  is  the  chief  rDnslituent  ol  oil  ol  cloven,  and  occnn  in 
BnyolheTesjenliiloiK  It  cah  be  symheticaUy  prepared  by  the 
duct  ton  of  conifciyl  alcohol  ,[H01|CH,0)C,H,CH  £H-Cf  I^H, 
hich  occurs  in  combinalioD  whh  glucose  in  the  glucoside 
inilerin.  Ci.HhO,.  It  is  a  coloorleu  oU  boiling  at  u,j'  C, 
id  having  a  spicy  odour.  On  oxidation  with  poiaasium  per- 
anganate  it  gives  hemovanillln,  vanillin.  &c.;  with  chromic 

id  acetic  acid,  whlkt  nhtic  acid  aaidiU3  it  to  olalic  acid.  By 
e  action  of  alkalis  it  is  converted  into  iso.eijgenol,  which  OB 
iidatioB  yields  vanillin,  the  odorous  priridple  of  vanilla  (f.ff.). 
This  transformation  of  allyl  phenols  into  piopcnyl  pbenals  te 
irsl  (see  Ser.,  i8gp,  ji,  p,  ^747;  tiija,  13,  p.  S61). 
ion  ol  eugenul  gives  prolocalethuicacid.  The  amount 
I  in  oil  of  cloves  can  be  asiimatcd  by  acetyliiion.  in 
if  pyridine  (A.  Verley  and  Fr.  Backing,  Acr..'i9oi.  ja, 
p.  ]};«).  OuH'ieAif.an  isomer  of  eugenot.occunintbeethereal 
lil  obtained  fipom  Piptr  leUe. 
The  itiuctural  relations  arc: 

5r.;„.£i,Qr  £„ 

BUBEVEBUS  lEifEUElus,  EveuekcsI,  Gitck  mytbogcaphec, 

lom  at  Uevana,  in  Sicily  (others  say  at  Chios,  Tegea,  or  tilcsicne 

n  Peloponncse),  flourished  about  300B.C.,  and  lived  at  Ibc  court 

if  Casiander.     He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  Saered   Hislpry 

'UpHttypa*^).^  philoaophical  romance,  based  upon  archaic 

DScriptions  which  he  daimol  to  have  found  during  his  travcb  in 

various  parts  of  Greece.     He  particularly  relics  upon  an  account 

irly  history  vAich  hediscoveredonagoidcn  pillar  in  a  tempk: 

he  island  of  Panchaea  when  on  a  voyage  round  the  coast  of 

lia,  mideflakcn  al  the  request  of  Cassander,  his  friend  uxt 

palrtm.     Thcec  is  apparently  ^  doubt  that  this   ialaod   i* 
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887 


tmigliiicv.  Id  thii  HOik  ht  tar  Ih*  GtU  time  sy«eniatii«t  an 
old  Orients  (perhaps  Phoeniciin)  nicLhod  d[  inlerpicliiic  lh( 
popukj  myihi,  UMiting  ihil  ihe  gods  who  formed  ihe  chid 
objects  ol  populst  nonhip  tud  been  originulJy  hemes  and 
conqueron,  who  had  Ihus  earned  a  claicn  to  the  vcoerfitton  ol 
ibeir  uibjccU.  Thii  i>stcm  ipieul  widely,  aad  the  early  Chiis- 
tiau  especially  appeakd  10  it  as  a  confirmaiian  ol  theii  beliel 
Ihai  aacient  mylhokcy  twu  oiciely  an  aggnsaie  ttl  fable*  ol 
human  invenlion.  Eutwaiem  was  a  firm  ufdioldei  of  Ihi 
"  'c  philtBophy,  and 


into  Latin, 


Ilia 


,  and  ol  tic  tn 


ic  gradual  del  he 


the  work  iUclI  u  l»t 

s,  and  these  very  «ho[t,  have  come  down  to 

Thii  nlionoliiipg  melliod  of  inttiprelalian  ia  hsoi 
Euhemeriini.  There  is  no  doubt  thai  it  contains  an  clem 
truth;  at  among  Ihe  Koiai 
and  the  apotheosis  ol  e  . 
leligious  development,  to  among  piimilive  people*  it  is  posahle 
to  trace  the  evoluUon  ol  family  and  I  ribal  gods  from  great  chiefs 
and  warrion.  All  Ihcotics  of  religion  which  give  prominence 
lo  ancrator  voiship  and  the  cull  ol  the  dead  arc  to  s  certain 
eitcnl  Euhcmcriilic.  But  at  the  sole  eiplanalion  of  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  gotls  it  is  not  accepLeil  by  students  el  ccmparstive 
reli^n.  it  had,  however,  considerable  vogue  in  France,  In  the 
iSth  centuty  the  abbe  Uanier,  in  his  Uylliihtit  tl  lajablt  a- 
fliiula  par  I'kiUriri,  wit  frankly  Euhcmerlsiicj  other  leading 
Euhemeriiti  wen  Chivkr,  Sainle-Ctoix,  Raoul  R«Jietle,  Em. 
HoSmann  and  to  a  great  cittnt  Herbert  Spencer. 

See  R^aiond  de  Block,  £Mmin,  am  On  Ha  itttmi  (Mont, 
1B76);  G.  N.  Nemcthy.  Euktmtn  rtiliiuuc  (Budapest.  i8ga)i 
Can».   Qulll>lifnei   Etir-«irrar    (Kcmpon,    i860);    Olto   Sicioti. 

i*  drr  Altmwiroitmil.  vol.  i.  (LcipziE,  1S91);  and  vorki  on  com- 
paraiite  religioq  and  myiBology. 

BOLEHSPIEQEL  |ULEhsriECEL|,  TILL,  the  name  of  a  (knnan 
folk'hcTo.  and  the  title  ol  a  populai  Cermaa  chapboak  M  the 
ol ibe iblbceolury.    TheoldeHeiisiing 


□I    Ihe 


;<*).= 


.  HoLtd  al 
m  Dyl  Vlcntflrf!  gtimx  wi  Jim  la 
This  is  ■      ■ 


oubledly  Low  Saxon,  but  in  High  Ccrnan 
tne  transuiion  tuving  been  forme riyaiciibcd—bu Ion insufUdeni 
evidence— to  the  Catholic  satirist  Thomas  Mumer,  lis  hero 
TiQ  Eulenspiegel  or  Ulenapiegcl,  the  tut  of  a  peasant,  was  bori 
at  Kneitiingcn  in  Brunswick,  ai  the  end  ol  the  ijih  or  al  Ihi 
beginning  ol  the  14lh  century.    He  died,  according  10  tniditiop 


ctibedlo 


le  ol  th<:  old  prinu 
ol  151s  was  not  even  1 


.  .483;  but 


letheetl 


Kunility  and  obsci 
the  humanists  and 

he  has  little  or  not  hi 


iated  with  the  Loir  German  ai 
Hanover,  and  from  LUncburg 
Ihe  wily  peasant  who  loves 

n  the  tradespeople  of  Ihe  lowi 


ng.  His  jests  are  coarsely  practical,  and  his 
h  distinctions.  In  Fact,  this  chapbook  mi^ht 
rcraliation  of  lite  peasant  on  the  townsman 
id  t5lh  Centura  had  began  to  look  down 


iLi;iIly  Low  German  character.  Enlrnifui^ 

was  innifated  Into  Dutch,  French,  English,  Latin.  Danish, 
S"edi5h,  Bohemian  and  Polish.  In  Englarid,  "  Howleglaa  ■* 
(Srottitb,  HMglii!)  was  long  a  familial  figure;  his  jests  were 
tapidly  adapted  lo-Engiisb  conditiont,  and  appropriated  in  the 
cnDecllons  associated  with  Robin  Coodfel low,  Scogan  andolhen. 
Ben  Johnson  tclers  to  him.as  "  Howleglass  "  and  "  Ulentpiegd  " 
in  hit  liai^m  ij  lit  Frrhamle  Idu,  fsttaiJer.  Akkamtt  and 


SaiSlit^Bi,aiAiL 


by  Tajlor  Ibi 

D  imply  lEui  ine  ''  Owligtasse  "  1 
l^ll  Eulcnspiegel's  "  merry  prankfl  "  have  been  r 
.  .  of  a  wcll.known  orchestral  symphony  by  Richard 
Stiausa.  In  France,  it  may  be  noted,  the  name  has  given  rise 
1  the  words  u^ljfc  and  a^gltne. 

The  StrawburK  edition  of  131J  (British  MuKum)  has  bcco  re- 
r '       ■     ■     •/enSridu  dtulickn  LiUrolunHtit  dcs 

!);thatof  tsiohyJ.M.Lappcnbcrg, 
1«S4).  W^SchererC-DieAnRlnge 
---■'■  ■-  QntUtH  aird  FtndtttngrWt 


rftljftt). 


-  (>EI94).  pp.  I  S.  Further  cdilioiit 
by  Serviiis  Kriifficr,  undated  (repro- 
um  the  two  imperfect  copies  in  Berlm 
IM'.  ".W3-1M7  and  I5j8;  Cologne, 
!56ucg,  iMo  and  ihi;  Stra«burg. 
"-..WSj  SiraBburg,  1551;  CtlofiM. 
lUUnhcd  an  adaptation  in  vene.£>cr 
iBbwg,  IJ7».  K.  Simrock  a  owdem- 
) ;  IhcR  it  alw  one  by  IC  PanoHr  in 

„.„.„.„,  (itisj).    Tlie  earliest  translation  was 

Hitch,  primed  by  Hooclutratcn  at  Antwerp  (Royal  Lib.. 
..^.  :,  i-  undal«).  but  may  have  appeared  as  early  aa 
reprinl  by  M.  Nijhofl  (Ihe  Huoe,  IBf8).  This 
H.Ttcu  ii»  ini!  uuu  lor  the  lirKI  French  veraioa:  VUwspiiitl,  d€  ta 
rit,  lit  Its  armm  ti  mtrvaUtuiti  aduaitures  par  luyfnidti  -  ,  ,  . 
mmlttUawnl  IraMliaU  tt  corrigt  de  FUunant  n  Francoys  (Paris, 
IS]1|.  Reprint,  edited  by  P.  JanncI  (1S81).  Thiswai  [ollavcd  by 
upwarda  of  iwnily  Frvnch  editions  oown  10  the  besinning  ol  the 
iSih  eenlucy.  The  laiefl  Immialion  is  thai  by  J.  C.  Ddepieire 
(Bruges,  183J  and  iSao).  CI.  Prudenliin  van  Dvyx,  EinAt  lilUiairc 
ja.  TUl  r&il>tle  (Ghent,  iSsB).    The  first  complete  En^llih  trant- 

trtlmtlk  a  mirjit  /al  ^  ■  niaii  caOiil  UbkU^i,  &•:.,  printed  by 
Copland  in  Ihicc  olitionh  probably  between  lUg  and  1560.  Re- 
print by  F.  Ouvry  (1M7).  Thii.  however,  was  itielf  merely  a  rr- 
prlnt  of  a  still  older  Eneliih  edition  (151S?),  oT  which  ihp  British 

■'«  Elfjllld  (IWJ).  rn  1710  appeared  Tki  Gamaii  Kermt,  or  Ihi 
LiSt  and  MerrjAiiMiimd  Til  EiJtniUml.  Undr  EwilM  fnm 
Uit  mik-Dmik;  and  an  ^gliih  illuittated  edition,  adapted  by 
K.  R.  H.  Mackenue  in  ISSo  (Ind  ed..  IS90).  On  Hulonspicjei  in 
England,  see  espeeisHy  C.  H.  Horford.  Sluditi  m  Hi  LSrrary 
Hrlaliina  aj  Bntfiiiii  and  ClrMiay  in  Iki  SiiMnA  CcMlury  (iHSaj. 
K>.  341  S.,  and  F.  Bric't  work  absdy  lelerred  to.        (J.  C.  R.) 

BULER.  UgHHARD  (1707-1783),  Swis*  mathematician, 
was  bom  at  Baiel  cin  the  ijlh  of  April  1707,  hit  father  Paul 
Euler,  who  had  considerable  aitalnmenis  at  a  inalhematidan, 
being  Calvinistic  pastor  of  Ihe  neighbooriBg  village  of  RIechen. 

ly  of  Basel,  where  geomeiry 


BdforhL 


vourile  study.    Hii 
ifdaceinlbees 
le  of  the  first 


of  Jean  BciBOulli,  1 


as  weu  as  01  nis  sons  uaniei  ana  nicoiat  uenwulli.  Having 
taken  hit  degree  st  master  of  arts  in  1713,  Euler  applieil  himtcif , 
at  his  fslbei't  desire,  to  the  study  ol  theology  and  the  Oriental 
language*  with  the  view  of  entering  the  churrh,  hut,  with  hit 
■father'*  consent,  he  soon  relumed  to  geometry  at  his  principal 
puisuil.  At  the  tame  lime,  by  the  ndvice  of  (he  younger  Ber- 
noulli!, who  had  removed  to  St  Petersburg  in  1715,  he  applied 
bimsell  10  Ihe  study  of  physiology,  to  which  he  made  a  happy 
ap^dicalion  of  his  malbemalical  knowledge;  and  he  also  attended 
Ibe  medical  lectures  at  Basel,  l^hile  he  was  engaged  in  physio- 
logical teseircbet.  be  composed  a  disserialion  on  the  naluri 
and  propagallod  of  sound,  and  an  answer  10  a  prize  question 
concerning  the  mailing  of  shipi,  to  which  the  French  Academy 
of  Sckncis  adjudged  the  second  rank  in  the  year  1737. 

In  I7>7.  on  the  invitation  of  Catherine  1.,  Eulcr  took  up  hit 
nsdcnce  in  St  Petersburg,  and  was  made  an  aseodale  of  the 
Academy  of  SdeiKet.  In  1 730  he  became  professor  of  physics, 
and  in  173]  hetucciedcd  Daniel  Bernoulli  in  the  ciiair  of  malhe- 
nalict.  Al  the  commencement  of  his  new  career  he  enriched 
the  academical  eoUeclion  with  many  memoirs,  which  excjled 
a  noble  emulation  belmen  him  and  the  BemouUis,  though  this 
did  not  in  any  way  affect  [hdr  friendship.  It  wa*  at  this  lime 
that  he  carried  the  iotegralcaicuhistoahighei'degreeal  perfection, 
invented  tbe.calcnlaliaii  ol  akoo,  reduced  analylical  operatfolA 


demudcd  the  ipiicc  of  same  sioRlhs,  wu  solved  by  Euk 
tiii«  days, bat  Ihc  eBon  threw  him  into  a  fever  which  ending 
hii  life  and  deprived  bim  of  the  u$c  of  his  light  eye. 
Academy  t>l  Sciences  «t  Pans  in  ij^S  adjudged  ihe  priu  tr 
memoir  on  the  nature  and  prapenics  of  fire,  and  in  174a 

and  Duid  Bernoulli — a  higher  honour  than  if  be  had  cai 


volume  ot  Ihe  UOantts 

memoirs,  and  these  were  f 
by  a  gieal  number  of  imp 
throughout  Ihe  annual  nu 


loltenburg  happened  ti 


«n  of  the  Prussian  Academy.  Al 
I  his  philosapbical  contiibulions  to 
rg,  which  granted  him  a  penaon  in 
I  he  was  held  by  the  Russians  was 

pillaged  by  the  invading  Russian 


In  1766  Eulct  with  difficulty  obtained  permission  from  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  return  10  S(  Pclersbuig,  to  which  he  bad  been 
originally  inviitd  by  Catherine  U.  Soon  after  his  return  to  St 
Petersburg  a  cataract  formed  in  his  kit  eye,  which  ultimately 
deprived  him  almost  entirely  of  sight.  It  was  in  these  circum- 
stances that  he  dictated  to  his  servant,  a  tailor's  apprentice,  nvho 
wai  absolutely  devoid  of  mathematical  knowledge,  his  AfUtituni 
■V  Ali^n  (1770),  a  work  which,  though  purely  elementary, 
display!  the  mathematical  genius  of  its  lulboi,        


which  he  sei 


icbest  w 


itelyafi 


3t  Petersburg 


wai  the  preptrMlon  of  his  L<(lr«  4  biu  ^iiKtiie  d'Allaiatiu 
mr  ^utl^iiM  njM  it  pkyii^m  il  4t  fkiltlopkU  <]  vols.,  i;6S- 
1771].  They  were  written  it  the  request  ol  the  princess  of 
Aiihill-Detaau,  and  ceotiuD  an  admirably  deu  exposition  ol  the 
priodptl  facts  of  medunics,  optics,  acouitics  and  physical 
ulroBomy.  Theory,  however,  'a  frequently  unsoundly  applied 
in  it,  and  it  is  to  be  obterved  generally  th4t  Eulet's  stttnglh 
Uy  rather  in  pure  than  in  applied  mathanmica. 

In  17]]  Eulei  had  been  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Aodcmy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  some  time  afterwards  the 
was  adjivlged  to  three  of  his  memoirs  Cmnrniitt 
n  Uu  Uaims  e/  Uh  Ptantti.    The  two  ptue- 
questions  propoeed  by  the  same  academy  for  1770  and  1771  wete 

fof  these  prizes,  and  obtained  both.  In.  the  second  memoir 
be  reserved  for  further  consideration  several  inequalities  of  the 
moon'a  motion,  nhich  he.  could  not  determine  in  his  Ar&t  theory 
wi  acootml  of  the  compUcaLcd  calculations  in  which  the  method 
he  then  employed  had  engaged  him.  Ha  afterwards  reviewed 
bis  whole  theory  with  Ihe  issutanci  of  his  son  and  W.  L,  KiaiTt 
and  A.  J,  Leiell,  and  punued  his  researches  ualil  be  had  cdd- 
■tiucted  the  new  tables,  which  appeared  in  his  Thtervi  iwMkhjk 
g  himsdf,  u  before,  to  the 


IlHitkst  integration  of  three  diUen 
degree,  wbich  are  furnished  by  malhemal 
duccd  (hem  to  the  three  co-ordiaat«  whicl 
of  the  moon;  and  he  divided  into  da&tes  1 
thai  planet,  as  far  a*  tbey  depud  ether 


al  prindples,  he  re 
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jlQbHsstmtnis  m  fateur  tatU  its  wetms  qm  des  marts,  widioat  s 
date;  Opuscvda  analytica  (St  Petenbuiv,  1783-1785,  in  2  vols.  4to). 
See  Rudio,  Leonhard  Euler  (BaseU  1884);  M.  Cantor,  (kscktchU 
der  UalhtmaUk. 

BUMBNES,  the  name  of  two  rulers  of  Pergamum. 

I.  EmiSNES  I.  succeeded  his  uncle  Fhiletaerus  in  365  B.a 
The  only  important  event  in  his  reign  was  his  victory  near 
Sardis  over  Antiochus  Soter,  which  enabled  him  to  secure 
possession  of  the  districts  round  his  capital.    (See  Pergaicum.) 

3.  EuMfiNES  n.,  son  of  Attains  I.,  was  king  of  Pergamum  from 
197-159  B.C.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  he  was  a  loyal 
aUy  of  the  Romans,  who  bestowed  upon  him  signal  marks  of 
favour.  He  materiaJly  cQntributed  to  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  of 
Syria  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia  (190),  and  tfS  «  reward  for  his 
services  the  lliracian  Chersonese  and  ail  Antiochus's  possessions 
as  far  as  the  Taurus  were  bestowed  upon  him,  including  a  pro- 
tectorate of  such  Greek  dties  as  had  not  been  declared  free. 
In  his  quarrels  with  his  neighbours  the  Romans  intervened  on  his 
behalf,  and  pn  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Rome  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  distinction.  On  his  return  journey  he  narrowly 
escaped  assassination  by  the  emissaries  of  Perseus.  Althoufl^  he 
supported  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Macedonia,  he  dis- 
played so  little  energy  and  interest  (even  recalling  his  ausHaries) 
that  he  was  suspected  of  intriguing  with  the  enemy.  According 
to  Polybius  .there  was  some  foundation  for  the  suspicion,  but 
Eumenes  declared  that  he  had  merely  been  negotiating  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  Nothing,  however,  came  of  these  negotia- 
tions, whatever  may  have  been  their  real  object;  and  Eumenes, 
in  order  to  avert  suspicion,  sent  his  congratulations  to  Rome 
by  his  brother  Attalus  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus  (168).  Attalus 
was  received  courteously  but  coldly;  and  Eumenes  in  alarm  set 
out  to  visit  Rome  in  person,  but  on  his  arrival  at  Brundusium 
was  ordered  to  leave  Italy  at  once.  Eumenes  never  regained 
the  good  graces  of  the  Romans,  who  showed  especial  favour  to 
Attalus  on  his  second  visit  to  Rome,  probably  with  the  object  of 
setting  him  against  Eumenes;  but  the  ties  of  kinship  proved  too 
strong.  The  last  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed  by  renewed 
hostilities  against  Prusias  of  Bithynia  and  the  Celts  <^  Galatia, 
and  probably  only  his  death  prevented  a  war  with  Rome. 
Eumenes;  although  physically  weak,  was  a  shrewd  and  vig(m>us 
ruler  and  politician,  who  raised  his  little  state  from  insignificance 
to  a  powciful  monarchy.  During  his  reign  Pergamum  became 
a  flourishing  city,  where  men  <tf  learning  were  always  welcome, 
among  them  Crates  of  Malhis,  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene 
school  of  criticism.  Eumenes  adcmied  the  dty  with  splendid 
buildings,  amongst  them  the  great  altar  with  the  frieze  repre- 
senting the  Battle  of  the  Giants;  but  the  greatest  monument  of 
his  liberality  was  the  foundation  of  the  h'brary,  which  was  second 
only  to  that  of  Alexandria. 

See  Livjr  xxxiz.  51,  xliu  11-16;  Potybius  xxi.-xxxii.;  Appian, 
Syrweai  Livy,  EpiL  46;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Hatmibal,  10;  A.  G. 
van  Cappelle,  Commentatio  de  regUnu  et  anUguiUUibus  Pergamtnis 
(Amsteraano,  1841).  For  the  altar  of  Zeus,  see  PergamuK;  for 
treaty  with  (Cretan  cities  (183  b.c.)  see  lionumenti  aniickit  xviiL  177. 

EUMENES  (c  360-3x6  B.C.),  Macedonian  general,  was  a  native 
of  Cardia  in  the  Thradan  Chersonesus.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
was  employed  as  private  secretary  by  Philip  II.  of  Maccdon, 
and  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  by  Alexander,  whom  he  accom- 
panied into  Asia.  In  the  division  of  the  empire  on  Alexander's 
death,  Cappadoda  and  Paphlagonia  were  assigned  to  Eumenes; 
but  9S  they  were  not  yet  subdued,  Lconnatus  and  Antigonus 
were  charged  by  Perdiccas  to  put  him  in  possession.  Antigonus, 
however,  disregarded  the  order,  and  Leonnatus  in  vain  attempted 
to  induce  Eumenes  to  accompany  him  to  Eurc^  and  share  in 
his  far-reaching  designs.  Eumenes  joined  Penliccas,  who  inr 
stalled  him  in  Clappadoda.  When  Craterus  and  Antipater, 
having  reduced  Greece,  determined  to  pass  into  Asul  and  over- 
throw the  power  of  Perdiccas,  their  first  blow  was  aimed  at 
Cappadoda.  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus,  satrap  of  Armenia, 
were  completdy  defeated  by  Eumenes  (321);  Neopt<4emus  was 
killed,  and  Craterus  died  of  his  wounds.  Alter  the  murder  of 
Perdiccas  in  Egypt  by  his  own  soldiers,  the  Macedonian  generals 


condemned  Eumenes  to  death,  and  charged  Antipater  and  Anti- 
gonus with  the  execution  of  thdr  order.  Eumenes,  being  de- 
feated through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  officers,  fled  to  Nora, 
a  strong  fortress  on  the  confines  of  (^ppadoda  and  Lycaonia, 
where  he  defended  himself  for  more  than  a  year.  The  death  of 
Antipater  (3x9)  produced  complications.  He  left  the  regency 
to  his  friend  Polyperchon  over  the  head  of  his  son  Cassandcr, 
who  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy 
against  Polyperchon,  supported  by  Eumenes,  who,  having 
escaped  from  Nora,  was  threatening  Syria  and  Phoenida.  In 
3x8  Antigonus  inarched  against  him,  and  Eumenes  withdrew 
east  to  join  the  satraps  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris. 
After  two  Indecisive  battles  in  Iran,  Eumenes  was  betrayed  by 
his  own  soldiers  to  Antigonus  and  put  to  death.  He  was  an  able 
soldier,  who  did  his  utmost  to  maintain  the  unity  of  Alexander's 
empire  in  Asia;  but  his  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  generals 
and  satraps,  who  hated  and  despised  the  "secretary"  and 
"fordgner." 

See  Plutarchj  Eumenes;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Eumenes;  Diod.  Sic 
xviii.,  xix.;  Aman,  Anabasis,  vii.;  Qtiintus  Curtius  x.  4.  10;  Justin 
xiii.  8;  A.  Vezin,  Eumenes  von  Kardia.  Ein  Beilrag  ntr  Geschifhte 
dtrDiadochenteUiMHtateruV/,,  1907).   Also  Macedonian  Em  nas. 

EUIIEIIIDES  (from  Gr.  thtutHp^  kindly;  cS,  well,  and  tikvoi, 
disposition),  the  "kindly  ones,"  a  euphemism  for  the  Furies 
or  Erinyes  (q.v.).  They  give  their  name  to  a  famous  play  by 
Aeschylus  (q.v.),  written  in  glorification  of  the  old  religion  and 
aristocratic  government  of  Athens,  in  opposition  to  the  new 
democracy  of  the  Peridcan  period. 

EUMENIUS  (c.  A.D.  260-31  x),  one  of  the  Roman  panegyrists, 
was  bom  at  Augustodunum  {Aulun)  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
He  was  of  Greek  descent;  his  grandfather,  who  had  migrated 
from  Athens  to  Rome,  finally  settled  at  Autun  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  Eumenius  probably  took  his  place,  for  it  was 
from  Autun  that  he  went  to  be  magister  memoriae  (private 
secretary)  to  Constantius  Chlorus,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
several  of  his  campaigns.  In  396  Chlorus  detemuned  to  restoro 
the  famous  schools  isckdae  Maemanae)  of  Autun,  which  had  been 
greatly  daxnaged  by  the  inroads  of  the  Bagaudae  (peasant  ban- 
ditti), and  appointed  Eumenius  to  the  management  of  them, 
allowing  him  to  retain  his  offices  at  court  and  doubling  his  salary. 
Eumenius  generously  gave  up  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
emoluments  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Eumenius  was  a  heathen,  not  even  a  nominal  follower 
of  Christianity,  like  Ausonius  and  other  writers  from  Gaul. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  later  years;  but  he  must  have  lived 
at  least  till  311,  if  the  Gratiarum  Actio  to  Constantine  is  by  him. 
Of  the  twelve  discourses  induded  in  the  collection  of  Panegyrici 
Laiini  (ed.  E.  B&hrens,  1874),  the  following  are  probably  by 
Eumenius.  (x)  Pro  restaurofidis  (or  instaurandis)  sckolis, 
delivered  (397)  in  the  forum  at  Autun  before  the  governor  of  the 
province  Its  chief  object  is  to  set  forth  the  ste{>s  necessary  to 
restore  the  schods  to  thdr  former  state  of  effidency,  and  the 
author  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  he  intends  to  assist  the  good 
work  out  of  his  own  pocket.  (3)  An  address  (397)  to  the  Caesar 
(Constantius.  Chlorus,  congratulating  him  on  his  victories  over 
AUectus  and  CCarausius  in  Britain,  and  containing  inf<Nrmation 
of  some  value  as  to  the  British  methods  of  fighting.  (3)  A 
panegyric  on  Constantine  (3 xo).  (4)  An  address  of  thanks  (3 >  i) 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Autun  (whose  name  had  been  changed 
from  Augustodunum  to  Flavia)  to  Constantine  for  the  remission 
of  taxes  and  other  benefits.  (5)  A  festal  address  (307)  on  the 
marriage  of  (Constantine  and  Fausta,  the  daughter  oif  Maxlmian. 
All  thoe  speeches,  with  the  exception  of  (i),  were  ddivered  at 
Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trdvcs),  whose  birthday  is  cdebrated  In 
(3).  Eumenius  is  far  the  b»t  of  the  orators  of  his  time,  and 
superior  to  the  majority  of  the  writers  of  imperial  panegyrics. 
He  shows  greater  sdf-restraint  and  moderation  in  his  language, 
which  Is  simple  and  pure,  and  on  the  whole  is  free  from  the  gross 
flattery  which  characterizes  such  productions.  This  fault  is 
most  conspicuous  in  (3),  which  led  Heyne  (Opuscula,  vi.  80)  to 
deny  the  authorship  of  Eumenius  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unwortl^  of  him. 
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There  ire  tmtiies  00  Einiieiiius  by  B.  KHin  (Wlnborg,  1869), 
S,  Brandt  (Freiburs;  im  Breisgau,  1882).  and  H.  Sacht  (Halle,  188$^; 
see  also  Gaston  Boissicr,  "  Lcs  Kbiteurs  gauloi^  du  IV*  siicle/  10 
Journal  des  savants  (18S4). 

BUMOLPUS  ("  sweet  singer  ")i  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Chionc,  the  daughter  of  Boreas,  legendary  priest, 
poet  and  warrior.  He  finally  settled  in  Thrace,  where  he  became 
king.  During  a  war  between  the  Eleusinians  and  Athenians 
under  Erechtheus,  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  former,  who 
on  a  previous  occasion  had  shown  him  hospitality,  but  was  slain 
with  his  two  sons,  Phorbasand  Immaradus;  According  to  another 
tradition,  Erechtheus  and  Immaradus  lost  their  lives;  the  Eleu- 
sinians then  submitted  to  Athens  on  condition  that  they  alone 
should  celebrate  the  mysteries,  and  that  Eumolpus  and  the 
daughters  of  Celeus  should  perform  the  sacrifices.  It  is  asserted 
by  others  that  EumoIpUs  with  a  colony  of  Thradans  laid  claim 
to  Attica  as  having  belonged  to  his  father  Poseidon  (Isocrates, 
Panatk.  193).  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  founded  by  Eumolpus,  the  first  priest  of 
Demetcr,  but,  according  to  some,  by  Eumolpus  the  son  of 
Musaeus,  Eumolpus  the  Thracian  being  the  father  ot  Kerjrz, 
the  ancestor  of  the  priestly  family  of  the  Keiykei.  As  priest, 
Eumolpus  purifies  Heracles  from  the  murder  of  the  Centaurs; 
as  musician,  he  instructs  him  (as  well  as  Linus  and  Orpheus)  in 
playing  the  lyre,  and  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  vocal  accompani- 
ments to  the  flute.  Suidas  reckons  him  one  of  the  early  poets 
and  a  writer  of  hymns  of  consecration,  and  Diodorus  SicuJus 
quotes  a  line  from  a  Dionysiac  hymn  attributed  to  Eumolpus. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  priest  of  Dionysus,  and  to 
have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  fruit  trees  (Pliny, 
Nal.  Hist.  vii.  1 99) .  His  grave  was  shown  at  Athens  and  Eleusis. 
His  descendants,  called  Eumolpidae,  together  with  the  Kerykes, 
were  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  mysteries  (9.V.). 

See  Apollodorus  ii.  5,  iii.  15;  Pausanias  i.  38.  2;  Hyginus,  Fab. 
273;  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter,  476;  Strabo  vii.  p.  321;  Diod. 
Sic.  i.  II :  article  "  Eumolpidai,-"  by  J.  A.  HiM  in  Daremberg  and 
Sa^k>'8  Dictionnain  des  antiqmitis. 

EUNAPIU8,  Greek  sophist  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Sardis, 
AJ>.  347.  In  his  native  city  he  studied  under  his  rektive  the 
sophist  Chiysanthius,  and  while  stiU  a  youth  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  became  a  favourite  pupil  o(  Proaeresios  the  rhetorician. 
He  ponessed  a  considerable  knowledge  <d  medidne.  In  his  later 
years  be  seems  to  have  resided  at  Athens,  teaching  riietoric. 
Initiated  Into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  cdlege  of  the  Eumolpidae  and  became  hierophant.  There  is 
evidence  that  he  was  still  living  in  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Theodosius  (408-450).  Eun^ius  was  the  author  of  two  works, 
one  entitled  Lttet  ^the  Sophists  (BUh,  ^iKoab^(a¥  Kal  oo^tOTC^)^ 
and  the  other  oonststing  of  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Dezippus  (f  .v.).  The  former  work  is  stfll  extant;  of  the  latter 
only  exoeipts  remain,  but  the  facts  are  largely  inooiporated  in 
the  work  of  Zosimus.  It  embraced  the  history  of  events  from 
A.D.  270-404.  The  Utes  <fl  Ou  Sophists,  which  deals  chiefly 
with  the  contemporaries  of  the  author.  Is  valuable  as  the  only 
source  for  the  history  of  the  nco-Platonism  of  that  period. 
The  style  of  both  works  is  bad,  and  they  are  mariced  by  a  spirit  of 
bitter  hostility  to  Christianity.  Phothis  (cod.  77)  had  before 
him  a  "  new  edition  "  of  the  Idstory  ita  which  the  passages  most 
ofifensive  to  the  Christians  were  omitted. 

Edition  of  the  Lkm  by  J.  F.  Boissonade  (1822),  with  notes  by 
D.  Wyttenbach;  history  fragmeau  la  C  W«  Mollcr,  Ftrngmenta 
Hist,  Crateorunh  iv.;  V.  Cousin,  FrapnaUs  phiipsopkiv'f'f  (1865). 

BONOlinJS  (d.  e.  393),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  or 
"anomoean"  Arians,  whd  are  sometimes  accortfingly  called 
Eunomians,  was  bom  at  Dacora  in  Cappadocia  eariy  in  the  4th 
century.  He  studied  theok>gy  at  Alexandria  under  AetiuS,  and 
afterwards  came  under  the  influence  of  Eudoxius  of  Antioch. 
where  he  was  ordained  deacon.  On  the  recommendation  01 
Eudoxins  he* was  appointed  bishop  of  Cyzicus  in  360.  Here 
his  free  utterance  of  extreme  Atian  views  led  to  popular  com- 
plaints, and  Eudoxius  was  compelled,  by  command  of  the 
emperor,  Constantitis  II.,  to  depose  him  from  the  bishopric 
within  a  year  of  his  elevation  to  it.    During  the  reigns  of  J  ulian 


and  Jovian,  Exindmius  resided  in  C^nstantfnopfe  in  dose  {bCC** 
course  with  Aetius,  consolidating  an  heretical  party  and  coi^ 
secrating  schismatical  bishops.  He  then  went  to  live  at  Cba^ 
cedon,  whence  in  367  he  was  banished  to  Mauretania  for  harbour- 
ing the  rebel  Procopius.  He  was  recalled,  however,  before  Im 
reached  his  destination.  In  ^3  the  emperor  Theodosius,  who 
had  demanded  a  declaration  of  faith  from  all  party  leaders, 
punished  Euaomius  for  continuing  to  teach  his  distinctive 
doctrines,  bv  banishing  him  to  Halmyris  in  Moesia.  He  after- 
wards re^oSi  at  Chalcedon  fnd  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadoda,  from 
which  he  was  expelled  by  the  inhabitants  for  writing  against  their 
bishop  Basil.  His  last  days  were  spent  at  Dacora  his  birth- 
place, where  he  died  about  393.  His  writings  were  hdd  in  high 
rq>utation  by  his  party,  and  Uieir  influence  was  so  much  dreaded 
by  the  orthodox,  that  more  than  one  imperial  edict  was  issued 
for  their  destruction  (Cod.  Thcod.  zvL  34).  Consequently 
his  commentary  on  the  qustle  to  the  Romans,  mentioned  by 
the  historian  Socrates,  and  his  epistles,  mentioned  by  Ph£lo* 
stoigius  and  Photius,  are  no  longer  extant.  His  first  apologetical 
work  ChMoKoyifTtMbs),  ivrltten  probably  about  360  or  365,  has 
been  entirely  recovered  from  the  cd^rated  refutation  of  it  by 
Basil,  and  may  be  found  in  J.  A.  Fabridus,  BibL  Cr.  viii 
pp.  262-305.  A  second  apology,  written  before  379  (Tr^ 
ixokon/UfS  Asmkoyla),  exists  on^  in  the  quotations  given  from 
it  in  a  refutation  by  Gregoiy  of  Nyssa.  The  exposition  of  faith 
CEnBtffa  rns  -rtanui^t  called  forth  by  the  demand  of  Theodosius^ 
is  still  extant,  and  has  been  edited,  by  Valcsius  in  his  notes  to 
Socrates,  and  by  Ch.  H.  G..  Rettberg  in  his  MarceUiana. 

The  teaching  of  the  Anomoean  school,  led  by  Aetius  and 
Eunomius,  starting  from  the  ooncq>tion  of  God  as  6  i^yiinnfrct, 
argued  that  between  the  &ybv^Tot  and  yknniTOt  there  could 
be  no  eswitjal^  but  at  best  only  a  ■mor<U,  lesrmhlanrft  "As  the 
Unbegotten,  God  is  an  absolutely  simple  being;  an  act  of 
generation  would  involve  a  contxadiction  of  His  essence  by 
introducing  duality  into  the  Caodhead."  According  to  Socrates 
(v,  24),  Eunomius  carried  his  views  to  a  pcaaicai  issue  by 
altering  the  baptismal  formula*  Instead  of  baptizingin  tbe  name 
of  the  Trim'ty,  he  baptised  in  the  name  ol  the  Creator  and  into 
the  death  of  Christ.  This  alteration  was  regarded  by  the 
orthodox  as  so  serioas  that  Eunomians  on  returning  to  tbe  diurcfc 
were  rebaptised,  though  the  Arians  were  not.  Tbe  Eunomian 
heresy  was  formally  condemned  by  the  council  of  Constantinople 
in  381.  The  sect  maintained  a  separate  existence  for  some  time, 
but  gradually  fell  away  owing  to  internal  divisions. 

See  C  R.  W.  KUmb.  Gosdticku  m$d  Lskn  dts  Bmmomims  (Kid, 
1^9);  F.  Loofs  in  Hauck-Henog.  ReaUncyk.  fur  proL  TheoLi 
Wntstcn's  Eunomianismus  redi»svus  contains  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  first  apology.    See  also  Aaius. 

EUNUCH  (Gr.cAroDxot),  an  emasculated  male.  From  remote 
antiquity  among  the  Orientals,  as  also  at  a  later  period  in  Greece, 
eunuchs  were  employed  to  take  charge  of  the  women,  or  generally 
as  cfaamberialns — whence  the  name  o2  n)r  tii^  ^orret, 
i.e,  those  who  have  chaige  of  the  bed-chamber.  Their  confi- 
dential position  in  the  harems  of  princes  frequently  enabled 
them  to  exercise  an  important  influence  over  their  ro3ral  masters, 
and  even  to  raise  themsdves  to  stations  of  great  trust  and 
power  (see  Haskh).  Hence  the  term  eunuch  came  to  be  applied 
in  Egypt  to  any  court  oflBccr,  whether  a  castratus  or  not.  The 
common  idea  that  eunuchs  are  necessarily  defident  in  oourago 
and  in  intellectual  vigour  is  amply  refuted  by  history.  We  are 
told,  for  example,  by  Herodotus  that  in  Persia  they  were  e^eci- 
ally  prised  for  their  fidelity;  and  they  were  frequently  promoted 
to  the  highest  offices.  Narses,  the  famous  general  under  Justinian, 
was  a  eunuch,  as  was  also  Hermias,  governor  of  Ataraea  in 
Mysia,  to  whose  manes  the  great  Aristotle  offered  sacrifices, 
besides  celebrating  the  praises  of  his  patron  and  friend  in  a 
poem  (stiQ  extant)  addressed  to  Virtue  (see  Ludan's  dialogue 
entitled  Bunuchas).  The  capacity  of  eunuchs  for  public  affaits 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  histories  of  Persia,  India  and 
China;  and  considerable  power  was  exerdsed  by  the  eunuchs 
under  the  later  Roman  emperors.  The  hideous  trade  of  castrating 
hays  to  be  sold  as  eunuchs  for  Moslem  harems  has  continued 
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to  modem  tiiiies,  the  principal  disirkt  idience  they  are  taken 
being  north-central  Africa  (Baginni,  &c.).  As  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  cfaikiien  die  after  the  operation  (generally  total  removal) 
owing  to  unskilful  surgery,  such  as  recover  fetch  at  least  three  or 
four  times  the  ordinary  price  of  slaves.  Even  more  vile,  as 
being  practised  by  a  civilized  European  nation,  was  the  Italian 
practice  of  castrating  boys  to  prevent  the  natural  development 
of  the  voice,  in  order  to  train  them  as  adult  soprano  singers, 
such  as  might  formerly  be  heard  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  Though 
such  mutilation  is  a  crime  punishable  with  severity,  the  supply 
of  '*  soprani  *'  never  failed  ^  l<»g  as  their  musical  powers  were 
in  demand  in  high  (Quarters.  Driven  long  ago  from  the  Italian 
stage  bv  public  opinion,  they  remained  the  musical  gfory  and 
moral  shame  of  the  papal  choir  till  the  accession  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. , 
one  of  whose  first  acts  was  to  get  rid  of  then.  Mention  must 
here  also  be  made  <tf  the  class  of  voluntary  eunuchs,  who  have 
emasculated  themselves,  or  caused  the  operation  to  be  performed 
on  tbem,  for  the  avoidance  oi  sexual  dn  or  temptation.  This 
unnatural  development  of  asceticism  appean  in  early  Christian 
ages,  its  votaries  acting  on  the  texts  Matt.  xiz.  la,  v.  28-30. 
Origen's  case  is  the  most  celebrated  example,  and  by  the  3rd 
cenOiry  there  had  arisen  a  sect  of  eunuchs,  of  iHiom  Augustine 
says  (Z>tf  haeres,  c.  37),  "  Valesii  et  seipsos  castrant  et  hospites 
suos,  hoc  modo  existimantes  Deo  se  deb(^  servire  **  (see  Neander, 
HisSary  of  Ckr,  Church,  vol.  U.  p.  46';  Bingham,  Antiq.  Chr. 
Church,  book  iv.  chap.  3.)  Such  practices  have  been  always 
opposed  by  the  general  body  of  the  Christian  churches,  but  have 
not  even  now  ceased.  A  secret  sect  of  the  kind  existe  in  Russia, 
whose  practice  of  castration  is  expressed  in  their  name  of 
SkopcL  (E.  B.  T.) 

-  BUNUCIi  FLU1B,  or  Omotf  Flute  (Fk-.  fl^  ntimqui,  fi(Ut 
a  Vonitm,  tmHiUm\  Ger.  ZipiebdfiOU),  a  wind  histrament  in  use 
during  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries,  producing  music  akin  to  the 
cxmib-music  of  the  mursery,  and  still  manulacttticd  a^  a  toy 
{miHUon).  The  onion  fhite  consisu  of  a  wooden  tubo  widening 
out  slightly  to  form  a  bdL  The  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  closed 
by  means  of  a  very  fine  membtane  simitar  to  an  Onion  skin 
stretched  across  the  aperture  like  the  vettum  of  a  drum.  The 
mouthpiece,  a  simple  round  hole,  is  pieroed  a  couple  of  inches 
bdow  the  membrane^  into  this  bole  the  performer  sings,  his 
voice  setting  up  vibrations  in  thr  membrane,  which  thus  in- 
tensifies the  sound  and  changes  its  timbre  to  a  Meating  quality. 
A  movable  cap  fits  over  the  membrane  to  protect  it.  Mereenne  ^ 
has  given  a  drawing  of  the  eunuch  flute  together  with  a  descrip- 
tkm;  he  states  that  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  improve 
the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  by  reflecting  it,  give  it  an  added 
charm.  There  were  concerts  of  these  flutes  in  four  or  five  parts 
in  France,  adds  Mersenne,  and  they  had  the  advantage  over  other 
kinds  of  reproducing  more  neariy  the  sound  <A  the  voice. 

BUONTMUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  deciduous  or  evergreen 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  widely  distiibated  in  the  north  temperate 
xone,  and  represented  in  Britain  by  JE.  europaeus t  ih/t  spindle 
tree,  ao  called  from  its  hard  tough  wood  being  forroeriy  used  for 
spindles.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  growing  in  copses  or  hedges, 
with  a  grey  smooth  bark,  four-angled  green  twigs,  oppositer 
leaves  and  loose  dusten  of  snail  greemsh^white  flowers.  The 
ripe  fruit  is  a  pak  crimson  colour  and  splits  into  four  lobes  ex- 
posing the  bright  orango-colonred  seed.  E.  japtricus  is  a  hardy 
evergreen  shrub,  often  variegated  abd  wtU  known  in  gardens. 
The  Greek  name  cMiw^tof ,  of  good  name,  lucky,  b  probabty  a 
euphemism;  the  flowering  was  said  to  foreteO  pUgoe. 

EQPAU1IV8,  of  Megara,  a  Greek  ardntect,  who  constructed 
for  the  tyrant  Poljrcrates  of  Samoa  a  remarkable  tunnd  to 
bring  water  to  the  city,  passing  under  a  htU.  This  aqueduct 
still  exists,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  constructions  in 
Greece  (see  Aqueduct:  Oreeh). 

BUPAfOBlA  (Ruas.  £»patarim\  also  known  aa  K^tht  and  to 
the  Turks  as  GaUv),  a  seaport  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Taurida,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Crimea,  torn.  N.W.  of  Simferopol, 
on  a  sandy  promontory  on  the  north  of  Kalamita  Bay,  in  45^  12^ 
N.  and  33*  40'  R  Pop.  (1871)  8294^(1807)  17,915.    This  number 

■  L  Harmonit  mnnerselU  (Paris,  1C136),  livre  v.  propb  iv.  pp.  aa8-2t9. 


indndes  many  Jews,  the  Karaite  sect  having  here  thefr  prindpal 
synagogue.  Heie  too  resides  the  spiritual  bead  ixakhan)  of  the 
sect.  Of  its  numerous  ecdesiastical  buildings  three  are  of  interest 
— the  sjmagogue  of  the  Karaite  Jews;  one  of  the  mosques,  which 
has  fourteen  cupolas  and  is  built  (i  552)  after  the  plan  of  St  Sophia 
in  Constantinople;  and  the  Greek  Catholic  cathedral  (189$). 
The  port  or  rather  roadstead  has  a  sandy  bottom,  and  is  exposed 
to  violent  storms  from  the  N.E.  The  trade  is  principally  in 
cereals,  skins,  cow-hair,  felt,  tallow  and  salt.  Eupatoria  has 
some  repute  as  a  sea-bathing  resort 

According  to  some  authorities  it  was  near  this  ^>ot  that  a 
military  post,  Eupatorhtm,  was  established  in  the  ist  century 
A.D.  by  Diophantus,  the  general  of  Mithradates  the  Great,  king 
of  Pontus.  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  the  Turks 
built  the  fortress  of  Gedeveh  on  the  present  site,  and  it  became 
the  capital  of  a  khanate.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  under 
Marshal  Miinnich  in  1736,  and  in  1771  by  Prince  Dolgonikov. 
Its  annexation  to  Russia  took  place  in  1783.  In  1854  the  Anglo- 
French  troops  were  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eupatoria, 
and  in  Februaiy  1855  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  Turkish 
forces.      * 

BUPATRIDAI  (Gr.  tt,  well;  rar^p,  father,  {.e.  "Sons  of 
noble  fathen'Oi  the  andent  nobility  of  Attica.  Tradition 
ascribes  to  Theseus,  whom  it  also  regards  as  the  author  of  the 
onion  (svm>ecism)  of  Attica  round  Athens  as  a  political  centre, 
the  division  of  the  Attic  popuhition  into  three  classes,  Eupatridae, 
Geomori  and  DemiurgL  The  lexicographers  mention  as  char- 
acteristics of  the  Eupatridae  that  they  are  the  autochthonous 
population,  the  dwellers  in  the  dty,  the  descendants  of  the  royal 
stock.  It  is  probable  that  after  the  time  of  the  synoecism  the 
nobles  who  had  hitherto  governed  the  various  independent 
ooaununities  were  obliged  to  reside  in  Athens,  now  the  seat  of 
government;  and  at  the  beginning  of  Athenian  history  the  noble 
dans  form  a  class  which  has  the  monopoly  of  political  privilege. 
It  is  possible  that  In  very  eariy  limes  the  Eupatridae  were  the 
only  full  citizens  of  Athens;  for  the  evidence  suggests  that  they 
alone  belonged  to  the  phratries,  and  the  division  into  phratries 
must  have  covered  the  whole  dtizen  body.  It  is  indeed  just 
possible  that  the  term  may  originaUy  have  signified  "  true 
member  of  a  clan,"  since  membership  of  apbratry  was  a  char- 
acteristic of  each  dan  (yhoi).  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Eu- 
patrid  families  were  all  autochthonous,  even  in  the  loose  sense  of 
that  term.  Some  had  no  doubt  immigrated  to  Attica  when  the 
rest  had  k>ng  been  settled  there.  Traces  of  this  union  of  immi- 
grants with  older  inhabitants  have  been  detected  in  the  combina- 
tion of  Zeus  Herkelos  with  ApoHo  PatioOs  as  the  andent  goda 
of  the  phratry. 

The  exact  relation  of  the  Eupatridae  to  the  other  two  classes 
has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Eupatridae  were  the  govendng  dass,  the  only  recognized 
nobility,  the  Geomori  the  country  inhabitants  of  all  ranks,  and 
the  Demiorgi  the  commevdal  and  artisan  population.  The 
division  attributed  to  Theseus  is  always  spoken  of  by  andent 
authoritiea  as  a  division  6f  the  entire  population;  but  Busok 
has  recently  aoabtained  the  view  that  the  three  dasses  represent 
three  deroenU  in  the  Attic  nobility,  namely,  the  dty  nobility 
the  hmded  nobiUty  and  the  coaunerdal  nobifity,  and  exdude 
altogether  the  mass  of  the  population.  At  any  rate  it  seems 
certain  from  the  httJe  we  know  of  the  early  constitutional  history 
of  Athens,  that  the  Eupatridae  represent  the  only  nobility  that 
had  any  political  recognition  in  early  thnes.  The  political  history 
of  the  Eupatridae  b  that  of  a  gradual  curtailment  of  privfiege. 
They  were  at  the  hdght  of  thdr  power  in  the  period  during  the 
limitation  of  the  monarchy.  They  alone  held  the  two  offices, 
those  of  polemarch  and  archon,  which  were  instituted  during 
the  8th  century  b.c.  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  kings.  In 
712  B.C.  the  office  of  king  (fioinktis)  was  itsdf  thrown  open  to 
all  Eupatrids  (see  Aichon).  They  thus  had  the  entire  control  of 
the  administration,  and  were  the  sole  dispenscre  of  justice  in 
the  state.  At  this  latter  privilege,  which  perhaps  formed  the 
atvon^eat  buhraik  ofthe  authority  of  the  Eupatridae,  a  severe 
blow  was  struck  (c  6si  b.c)  by  the  publication  of  a  criminal 
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code  by  Draco  (f-v.),  which  was  followed  by  the  more  detafled 
and  permanent  code  of  Solon  (c.  594  b.c),  who  further  threw 
open  the  highest  offices  to  any  citizen  possessed  of  a  certain 
amount  of  landed  property  (see  Solon),  thus  putting  the  claims 
of  the  Eupatridae  to  political  influence  on  a  level  with  those  of 
the  wealthier  citizens  of  all  classes.  The  most  hijghly  coveted 
office  at  this  time  was  not  that  of  BaaiKtbs,  which,  like  that  of 
the  rex  sacrorum  in  Rome,  had  been  stripped  of  all  save  its 
rdigious  authority,  but  that  of  the  Archon;  so<mi  after  the  legis- 
lation of  Solon  repeated  struggles  fw  this  office  between  the 
Eupatridae  and  leading  members  o(  the  other  two  classes 
resulted  in  a  temporary  change.  Ten  archons'  werb  appointed, 
five  of  whom  were  to  be  Eupatridae,  three  Agroed  (ix.  Oeom<Mi), 
and  two  Demiurgi  (Arist.  Ath,  Pol.  xiii.  a).  This  arrangement, 
though  short-liv^,  is  significant  of  the  decay  of  the  political 
influence  of  the  Eupatridae,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  re- 
covered, even  in  practice,  any  real  control  of  the  government. 
By  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  the  political  influence  of  birth 
was  at  an  end. 

The  name  Eupatridae  survived  in  historical  times,  but  the 
Eupatridae  were  then  excluded  from  the  cult  of  the  •'  Seranae  " 
at  Athens,  and  also  held  the  hereditary  office  of  "  eaqpounder 
of  the  law  "  (i^nynrhi)  in  connexion  with  purification  from  the 
guilt  of  murder.  The  combination  of  these  two  characteristics 
suggests  some  connexion  with  the  legend  of  Orestes.  Again, 
Isocrates  (xvL  35)  says  of  Alcibiades  that  his  grandfather  was  a 
Eupatrid  and  his  grandmother  an  Alcmaeonid,  which  suggests 
that  in  the  5th  century  the  Eupatrids  were  a  angle  dan,  like  the 
Alcmaeonids,  and  that  the  name  had  acquired  a  new  signification. 
A  pursuit  of  these  two  suggestions  has  established  the  probability 
that  this  "Eupatrid"  dan  traced  its. origin  to  Orestes,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  hero,  who  was  above  all  a  bene^ctor 
of  his  father.  The  word  will  well  bear  this  sense  in  the  two 
passages  in  which  Sophocles  {EUctra^  162,  859)  i^>plies  it  to 
Orestes;  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  after  the  disi4>pearance 
of  the  old  Eupatridae  as  a  political  corporation,  the  name  was 
adopted  in  a  different  sense,  but  not  without  a  claim  to  the 
distinction  inherent  in  the  older  sense,  by  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
dans. 

Bibliography. — G.  Buaolt,  Du  trieckisehen  StaatS'  und  Rtckts- 
aiUrtUmer  (M  Oiler,  Handbuch  der  ktassischen  AlUrUunxwisstnschaft^ 
iv.  i).  Pp.  127  cTBeq^  1^5  et  seq.,  248  (Munich,  1893);  G.  Gilbert. 
Cf0n  QmsHtuiional  AfUtmtUies,  p.  loi  et  seq.  (Eog.  trans.,  London. 
1895):  for  Eupatridae  in  historical  times,  J.  TOpffer,  AtHsche 
C^uiaiogi^,  p.  175  et  seq.  (Berlin,  1889).  See  abo  the  articles  Arbo- 
PAGUs,  Archon.  (A.  M.  Cl.) 

EUPEN  (Fr.  Niau\  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  in  a  beautiful  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Helle  and 
Vesdre,  9  m.  S.  of  Auc-la-Chapelle  by  rail  Pop.  (1905)  i4»397' 
It  is  a  flourishing  commercial  place,  and  besides  doth  and 
buckskin  mills  it  has  net  and  gjk>ve  manufactories,  aoiyiworks, 
dyeworks,  tanneries  and  breweries,  and  also  carries  on  a  con- 
uderable  trade  in  cattle  and  dairy  produce.  It  has  a  Protestant 
and  four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Franciscan  nu>nastery,  a 
progymnasium,  an  orphanage,  a  hospital,  and  a  chamber  of 
commerce.  As  part  of  the  duchy  of  Limburg,  Eupcn  was  under 
the  government  of  Austria  imtil  the  peace  of  Lun^ville  in  x8ox, 
when  it  passed  to  France.  In  18x4  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Prussia. 

BUPHEMISM  (from  Gr.  ci^^iot,  having  a  sound  ol  good 
omen;  cS,  well,  and  4'iil'^  sound  or  voice),  a  figure  of  speech 
in  which  an  unpleasant  or  coarse  phrase  b  replaced  by  a  softer 
or  less  offensive  expression.  A  euphemism  has  sometimes  a 
metaphorical  sense,  as  in  the  substitutioo  of  the  word  "  sleep  " 
for  "death." 

BUPHONIim  (Fr.  baryUm;  Ger.  Tencr  Tube)',  a  modem 
brass  wind  instrument,  known  in  military  bands  as  euphonhmi 
and  in  the  orchestra  as  tuba.  The  euphonium  consbts  of  a  brass 
tube  with  a  conical  bore  of  wide  calibre  ending  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bell;  it  b  played  by  means  of  a  cup-shaped  mouthpieoe.  Hie 
sound  b  produced  as  in  the  bombardon,  which  b  the  htm  of  the 
euphonium,  by  the  varied  tension  of  the  lips  across  the  mouth- 
*  For  a  diacnssion  of  thb  see  AacBON. 


piece,  whereby  the  natural  i^en  notes  or  faaimoAics,  oonststing 
of  the  series  here  shown,  are  obtained. 

The  intervening  notes  o<  the  duomatic  scab  are  obtained 
by  means  of  valves  or  pbtoos  usually  four  in  number,  winch 
by  opening  a  passage  ^^ 

into  additional  lengths  ^    fi  ^  ^ 

of  tubing  lower  the  pitch    M'  I  '  f-T-    I      '      "^    ^= 

one,  half,  one-and-a-half,    ■        ■    ^^  .  T-  = 

twoKand-a-half  tones  (see        ^^  a  • 

Bombakdon;  Tuba;  •     •     j     4     s     »      t      s 

Valves).  The  euphonium  gives  out  the  fundamental,  or 
first  note  of  the  harmonic  series,  readily,  bat  no  bannonic 
above  the  eighth.  Eiq>honiums  are  made  in  C  and  in  B^,  the 
latter  being  more  genoally  used.  By  means  of  all  the  valves 
used  at  once,  the  Bb,  an  octave  bdow  the  fundamental,  can 
be  reached,  giving  a  compass  of  four  octaves,  with  chromatic 
intervals,  "nie  bass  clef  b  used  in  notation.  The  eui^MMuum 
b  treated  by  French  and  German  composers  as  a  transposing 
instftmient;  in  England  the  real  notes  are  usually  written, 
except  when  the  treble  def  b  used.  The  quality  of  tone  b 
rich  and  full,  harmonizing  well  with  that  of  the  tronabooe. 
The  euphonium  speaks  readily  in  the  lower  regbter,  but  slowly, 
of  course,  owing  to  the  long  dip  of  the  pistons.  Messrs  Rud^ 
Carte  have  removed  thb  difficulty  by  their  patent  tkcrt  odum 
pbtons,  which  have  but  half  the  dip  of  the  old  pbtonn.  Ob 
these  instruments  it  b  easy  to  execute  rapid  passages. 

The  euphonium  b  frequently  said  to  be  a  saxhorn,  oorrespond- 
ing  to  the  baryton  member  of  that  family,  but  the  statement  b 
misleading.  The  bombardon  and  euphcmium,  like  the  saxhorns, 
are  the  outcome  of  the  application  of  valves  to  the  bug^  family, 
but  there  b  a  radical  difference  in  construction;  the  tubas 
(bombardon  and  euphonium)  have  a  conical  bore  of  suflBcxcntly 
wide  calibre  to  allow  of  the  production  of  the  fundamental 
harmonic,  which  b  absent  in  the  saxhorns.  The  GetBuuis 
classify  brass  wind  instruments  as  vhoU  and  kalj^  according 
to  whether,  having  the  wide  bore  of  the  bu^e,  the  whole  length 
of  the  tube  b  available  and  gives  the  fundamental  proper  to  an 
organ  pipe  of  the  same  length  or  iriiether  by  reason  of  the  narrow 
bore  in  proportion  to  the  length,  only  half  the  length  o£  the 
instrument  b  iA  practical  utility,  the  harmonic  series  beginning 
with  the  second  harmonic    (See  Boiibabdon.)  (K.  S.) 

EUPHORBIA,  in  botany,  a  large  genus  of  plants  fras 
which  the  order  Euphorbiaceae  takes  its  name.  It  indudes  mere 
than  600  q>edes  and  b  oi  almost  worid-wide  distribution.  It 
b  represented  in  Britain  by  the  spurges— small,  geneialy 
smooth*  herbaceous  plants  with  sinq;de  leaves  and  inconspicuous 
flowers  arranged  in  smaU  cup-like  heads  {cyatiria).  Thecynthimn 
b  a  characteristic  feature  oif  the  genus,  and  consists  of  a  number 
of  male  flowers,  each  reduced  to  a  shi|^e  stamen,  surxoonding 
a  central  female  flower  which  c<»sbts  only  of  a  stalked  pistil; 
the  group  of  flowers  b  envdoped  in  a  cup  formed  by  the  union 
of  four  or  five  bracts,  the  upper  part  <tf  whidx  bears  thick,  con- 
spicuous, gland-like  structures,  ii^<^  in  exotic  spedes  are  often 
brilliantly  coloured,  giving  the  <^thium  the  appearance  of  a 
single  flower.  Another  characteristic  b  the  presence  of  a  milky 
juice,  or  latex,  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant.  In  one  section  of  the 
genus  the  plants  resemble  cacti,  having  a  thi^  succulent  steas 
and  branches  with  the  leaves  either  very  small  or  completely 
reduced  to  a  small  wart-like  excrescence,  with  whidi  a  generaBy 
associated  a  ttif  t  of  ^>ines  (a  reduced  ahoot).  These  occur  in  the 
warmer'parts  of  the  world  as  It  type  of  dry  country  or  desert 
vegetation.  The  only  spedes  of  note  are  B,  fmlgetu  mad  R, 
jacguiuiaeJUray  for  the  warm  greenhouse;  £.  Cyparissias  (the 
Cypress  spurge),  E,  Widfem,  £.  Laikyris  and  B.  MyrtmUet,  for 
the  open  air. 

EUPHORBIACBAB,  in  botany,  a  large  natnral  order  ol 
flowering  plants,  containing  more  than  220  genera  with  nbont 

>  See  Dr  Schafhiutl's  article  on  "  Muskad  InsCruaMou  "  In  aect. 
iv.  of  Berickt  der  Beurtkeilutift'  Comtmissum  ba  der  AUg.  demttekem 
Industrie  Aussteilttng  (Munich,  18^),  pp.  169-170:  also  Pried.  Zam- 
miner.  Die  Musik  und  He  Musiktnslrumente  ta  ikrer  Bern 
deu  Gesetmu  der  AkuHik  (Giessea,  1855). 
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da,  dilcll]'  Itopical,  but  qiiauiiiii  over  the  whole 

.b  (be  uceptton  of  Ihe  arctic  aad  cold  alpine  nnea. 

RpRStoted  ia  Biilain  by  the  ipuitt*  (Eti/itrbia,  q.t.) 

id  dog's  mercury  {Uvinrialis)  (Gg.  >),  which  are  boba- 

n(i,  but  the  gceater  number  ate  woody  planti  and  oflta 

tree*.    The  large  geDusfH^stiuihowi 

great  vatiity  ia  habit;  many  spedea, 

lilie  the  English  sputgei,  an   annual 

heiba,  others  form  bushes,  while  in  the 

desert  regions  of  tropical  ATtica  and 

the  Cauiry  Islands  qieciei  oicur  re- 


1.  Shoot  oF  Efplwiia  hyptrid- 
foii..  .buui  I  n=t.  die. 

J.  A  parlal  infloiwcence.  cyt- 
fJbufH,  bcanng  rhe  peuktif] 


liagnm  o(  Ihr  inlloii 

clEu^rtia.  iUui 

J  one  at  a  later  staRc,  the  dtthasial  cym 

Led  {niDiiandTDU9)rnale  branches, 

.and  the  central  long-  t.     Brad subtendins  the 
I  ftmak  dower.  leraiirul  cyathium 

lium  without  petakid  a'V,  Bracteoles    cl     lh> 
lar  appendasei.  oideriubleridiiHI 


Dracteoles  of  Ihe  second 
lUiy  cyalhia  III. 


In  Ihe  central  cvathium  I. 
ncnt  or  the  male  Aowert  in  i 


re  shown  the  details  oT  the  a 


fonning   phyllocladi 
English  spurges,  or  ■ 


3  an  Oallened, 


being  simple  and  enlire  as  in  the 
-ut  as  in  Kitim  (cBUOT-ail)  (lig.  j), 
uanaal  or  Knnetiines  palmately  compound  {Hata). 
majority  contain  a  milky  juice  or  lalei  in  thdr  tissues 
li  eludes  on  cutting  oi  bruising.  In  HiKa,  UaitUul  and 
T  the  latei  yields  caoutchouc,    llie  fiowen  are  uniseiual; 

0,  or  on  dlHerent  plants,  as  In  dog's  meicu'ry  (lig.  2).  Their 
igement  shows  considerable  variation,  but  the  Bowers  are 
'ally  grouped  in  crowded  deAnile  partial  inflorescences, 
.ged  in  spik<  


lerally 


uikiHxual,  the  male  often  contalzJng  nameFOua  flowers  whjie  the 
(emale  Aowen  are  solitary.  The  partial  inflorescence  (cyolkiKm) 
of  Etipktrbia  (fig.  1)  resembles  superhcially  a  hermaphrodite 

naked  pistili  below  this  arc  borne  four  or  five  bracis  which 
unite  to  form  a  cup-shaped  involucre  tesembling  a  calyx;  each 
ei  these  bract!  lubtendt  a  small  cyme  ol  male  Bowers  each 
consisting  ooiy  (A  one  stamen.  Between  the  segments  of  Ihs 
cup  are  large  oval  or  cretcenl -shaped  glands  which  are  often 
brightly  coloured,  fontiiug  petal-like  structures. 
TheformoItheSowelshowsgrcal        '         ~' 


be  SeycheU. 
«s,acJyi. 


in  which  the  flowers  have  tbdr  porta  In 

beinf  succeeded  in  the  male  flower  by  5  stamens,  in  me  lemaie 
by  5  carpels.  Generally,  htnrcver,  only  3  carpels  arc  present,  as 
in  Eufluirbla;  Mtnwiaiis  (fig.  1]  has  minute  apelalous  flnwcrs 
wilh  i  sepals,  followed  in  the  male  by  S  to  »  stamens,  in  the 
lemale  by  a  bicarpelliuy  pistil.  In  the  large  tropical  genus  CmloH 
a  penlameroua  calyi  and  corolla  are  generally  prt«:nl,  the 

three  carpels.  In  MuhUuI.  a  large  tropical  American  genus 
to  which  belongs  the  manioc  or  cassava  (M.  Hjiliiiinro).  the 
calyx  is  olien  large  and  petalold.  In  a  great  many  genera  the 
conilla  is  absent.    The  most  reduced  type  o[  flower  is  (bat 


ry  (.Uercurialii  fvnnu). 


nut  plant. 


«tibed  in  EinvoKBU,  where  the  m 
parated  from  its  pedicel  by  a  joint,  t 
icarpellaiy  pistil.    The  stinleas  an 


^1  (fiiciMj)  (fig.  3)  a: 


ro  pendulous  ovules,  w! 
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bnr  *  cai^nke  ootgrowtb  oi  tarmidi,  whicb  ptniiU  in  Ibe  Mcd 

{«H  shown  in  raslor  bil.  fig.  j). 

Ai  the  stamens  and  pislU  are  bonK  by  difTrrtnt  fk 
cross-lcrtilizalion  is  necesury.    In  UtrcuTuUii  and  othcn  with 

in  many  cases  insKIs  an  attracted  to  the  flower  by  the  higbly- 
cnloured  bracts,  as  in  many  EkpAorbioz  and  Dalidiam^,  or 
by  ihf  coloured  calyi  as  in  Manikal,  the  presence  o[  honey  ii 
■Im  fn^iucntly  an  attiaclion,  as  in  tbe  honey-giaads  on  the 
brads  o(  Ibe  cyalhlum  ol  Euphorbia.  The  (ndt  ii  genenUy  a 
capsule  which  splits  into  three  divbions  (csccij,  separatnig  from 
the  central  column,  and  splitting  lengthwise  into  two  Talvei. 
In  the  mandnil  {Ilippomont  maneiTKila)  of  Central  America 
Ihe  fruit  is  a  drupe  like  a  plum,  and  in  some  genera  berriei  occur. 
In  the  sandboi  tree  (ffw»  crtpilanii  of  tropical  Ameriei  the 
ovary  consists  of  nuraeroua  carpel:,  and  forms  when  mature  a 
capsule  which  qilils  with  great  violence  and  a  loud  report  into  a 
number  of  woody  cocci-  The  seeds  contain  abundant  endosperm 
and  a  large  straight  or  bent  embryo. 
Several  members  of  the  order  ace  ol  economic  impoitwice. 


chouc  or  india-rubber  is  obliiBcd  from  species  of  Hitta,  Wabia,' 
Manikol  and  SapiuM.  Castor  oil  (i.».)  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Riciiuis  cammunit.  The  seeds  ol  Alttiriles  mduaana 
and  Sapitim  idiifervm  also  yield  oil.    Resin  is  obtained  from 


Merainaiii,  Crobm,  Jairtpka,  Trapa.  have  been, 
used  as  medicines.  SpedKclCodiiUHm(g.rXe"liin.Eiiplmb!a', 
PhyOimtkas,  Jalrapka  and  olhers  ate  used  as  oniaDienlal  jdsnis 
in  gatdena. 

The  box  {fiuiiu}  and  a  lew  allied  genera  whidi  were  lormcrly 
included  in  Euphorbiiceae  are  now  generally  legarded  as 
forming  >  distinct  order— Buiaceae,  differing  from  Euphoc- 
biaceae  In  Ihe  portion  of  the  oVule  in  Ibe  ovaiy-chamber  and  In 
the  manner  ol  splitting  of  the  fcuit. 

BOPHOSBIim,  an  acrid  dull-yellow  ocbrewn  resin,  consisting 
ol  the  concreted  milky  Juice  o(  several  species  of  Eaphtrbia, 
taclus-like  perennial  plants  indigenous  lo  Morocco.  It  dissolves 
Id  alcohol,  ether  and  lUTpcnline;  In  water  it  is  only  slightly 
»oluble.    it  coiissts  ol  two  ot  more  resins  and  a  subtlance 


euphorfaone,  Ci,H4iOorCiJUiO.  Pliny  stMe*  thai  tbe  Bame  of 
Ibe  drug  was  given  to  it  in  boDOUC  of  Euphorbus.  the  phyaidaii 
of  juba  II.,  king  of  MauRtania.  In  former  times  euphorbiuiii 
was  valued  ia  rpedicine  £or  its  diaatic,  purgative  aiu]  enwiic 
prapgJties. 

EUPHOaBin,  loa  of  FanthoUs.  one  ol  the  bravest  of  the 
Trojan  herDes,5iainbyMeiielaus(/ttKf,ivii.  .-60).  Pythagoras, 
in  support  ol  his  docirine  of  the  trattsmigrgiian  of  souls,  dcdaml 
that  he  had  once  been  this  Eupboibus,  whose  shield,  hung  up 
in  the  temple  of  Argos  by  Mendaus,  he  claimed  u  hi*  oiv 
(Horace,  Oiu.  i.  18.  ir;  Diog.  Lalirt.  viii.  i)- 

8UPH0BIOH,  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  boni  at  Chalds  in 
Eubsea  about  175  B.C.  He  spent  much  ol  bis  lile  in  Albeni. 
where  he  amsHed  great  wealth.  About  »i  he  was  invited  by 
Aniiochus  the  Gjeac  lo  the  coutt  of  Syria.  He  assisted  in  tbe 
fornalion  of  the  myal  lihiaty  at  Antioch,  of  which  he  held  Ibe 
post  of  librsriaa  till  his  death.  He  wrote  mythological  epin. 
amatoty  elegies,  epigrams  and  a  satirical  poem  ('A*al, "'  cuns  ") 
after  the  manner  of  Ibe  Ibis  of  CaUimtchus.  Prose  works  od 
antiquities  and  history  are  also  Qtlrfbuled  to  him.  Like  Lyco- 
phron,  he  was  fond  ol  using  archaic  and  obsolete  expressions, 
and  ihe  erudite  character  of  his  allusions  rendered  his  languagi 
very  obccuie.  His  degies  were  hi^y  eiteemed  by  tbe  Romans 
Ihey  were  Indlated  or  tnulaiM  by  Cdroeliiis  Callus  and  ala. 
by  Ihe  emperor  Tiberius. 

Fiaemenli  In  Meineke,  "Dc  &ip1>orioni9  Chalcidensii  vfu  M 
Kriptis,"  in  hii  AmltOa  AUxaniri-<a  {\iiii\Jor  a.iecxntly  da- 
coveted  fragment  of  about  ao  HiHHF  Btrlaur  XlaiiilurUxlt.  V.I 
(1907)- 

BDTHRAKOB,  ol  Corinth  (loiddla  of  Che  4tb  century  B.C.), 
the  only  G^eek  artist  who  eiccUed  both  as  a  sculpioi  and  as 
a  painiec.  In  Pliny  we  have  lists  of  his  works;  among  tbe  painl- 
ings,  A  cavalry  battle,  a  Theseus,  and  the  leigned  mailntK 
of  Odysseus;  among  llK-.statiKs,  Paris,  Leio  with  her  cbildre* 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  Philip  and  Aleiander  in  chajioia.  Ua. 
forlantiely  we  are  unable  among  existing  statues  to  identify 
any  which  arc  ciq>ies  from  works  of  Eupbranor  (but  m  a  series 
of  altribatnns  by  Six  in  Jataitich,  1909,  7  foil.}.  He  appears 
to  have  resembled  his  contemporary  Lysippus.  notably  iri  the 
attention  he  paid  lo  symmetry,  in  his  prelerence  for  bodily 
forms  slitter  than  those  usual  in  earLer  art,  and  in  his  love  of 
heroic  Bubjects.    He  wrote  a  treatise  on  proportions. 

EUPHRATES  (Babylon.  /■»sf/ii,  Hcb.  Peralli.  Arab.  Fril  a 
Furil,  Old  Pera.  Ufraia.  Cr.  Et^pimt),  Ihe  largest  river  ol 
weaiera  Asia.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  divisions,  upper. 
lower  and  middle,  each  of  which  Is  distinguislied  by  special 
physical  featuics,  and  has  played  a  conspicuous  pan  in  the 
hisloiy,  retaining  lo  the  present  day  monumenul 
evidence  of  lbs  races  who  have  lined  its  banks. 

Uppa  Dhisien. — Tbe  upper  Euphrates  consists  of  two  amis, 
hicb.  rising  on  the  Armenian  plateau,  and  flowing  west  in  laog 
shallow  valkrys  parallel  to  Mount  Taurus,  eventually  unite  and 
'  '  way  southward  through  that  range  to  the  level  si 
Mesopotamia.  The  northern  or  western  and  shorter  arm,  called 
by  tlie  Turks  Kara  Su,  "  black  water,"  or  Frit  Su  (Armenian, 
EphSI  or  Yepkril;  Arab.  Hair  d-Fvril  or  Pril),  »dl  known  to 
•ccidentallsls  as  the  Euphrates,  from  its  bavins  been  the  boundary 
if  the  Roman  empire,  is  regarded  niso  by  Orientals  as  tbe  inaia 
[ream.  It  rises  in  tbe  Dumlu  Dagh,  N.N.W.  of  Enenim.  in  a 
argc  circular  pool  (altitude.  Was  ft.),  which  is  venerated  by 
Armenians  and  Moslems,  and  dowx  south-east  lo  tbe  plain 
ol  Eczerum  (5750  ft.)-  Thence  it  continues  through  a  nanow 
valley  W.S.W.  to  Eningan  (jw  ft,),  recdving  on  its  way  tbe 
Ovajik  Su  (right).  theTuzta  Su  (left),  and  the  Merjan  and  Chan- 
'uklu  (right).  BdowEninganthcFritflowBsouih-west  Ibrau^ 
rockygorge  10  KemakhCCaniai'ita;  Armenian,  (7aiiTaM),irticre 

Is  crossed  by  a  bridge  and  receives  the  Kumur  So  (right). 
At  Avshin  it  enters  a  canon,  with  walls  over  tooe  ft.  high, 
which  extends  to  the  bridge  at  I^ngan.  and  lower  down  ii  is 
joined  from  the  west  by  the  Challa  Irmak  (tyciij;  Arab.  LaHy). 
on  which  stands  Divrik  (Tepbrike).  Then,  entering  a  deep 
gorge  with  lofty  rock  walla  and  magnificenl  Keneiy,  it  nm 
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•oath-east  to  its  junclion  with  the  Mtirad  Su.  The  Pt&t,  separ- 
ated by  the  easy  pass  of  Deve-boyOn  from  the  valley  of  the 
Aiaxes  (Aras)»  marks  the  natural  lioe  of  commtinication  between 
northern  Persia  and  the  West — a  route  followed  by  the  nomad 
Turks,  Mongols  and  Tatars  on  their  way  to  the  rich  lands  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  a  rapid  river  of  considerable  volume,  and  bek>w 
Erzingan  is  navigable,  down  stream,  for  rafts.  The  southern 
or  eastern  and  longer  arm,  called  l^  the  Turks  Murad  Su  (Ar- 
sanUis  Fl.;  Armenian,  AraJtani;  Arab.  Nahr  Arenas),  rises 
south-west  of  Diadin,  in  the  northern  flank  of  the  Ala  Dagh 
(1*^,500  ft.),  and  ilows  west  to  the  Alashgcrd  plain.  Here  it  is 
joined  by  the  Sharian  Su  from  the  west,  and  the  two  valleys 
form  a  great  trough  through  which  the  caravan  road  from 
Erzerum  to  Persia  runs.  The  united  stream  breaks  throu{^  the 
mountains  to  the  south,  and,  receiving  on  its  way  the  PatnoU 
Su  (left)  and  the  Khinis  Su  (right),  flows  south-west,  west  and 
south,  through  the  rich  plain  of  Bulanik  to  the  plain  of  MQsh. 
Here  it  is  joined  by  the  Kara-Su  {Tcletfoas),  which,  rising  near 
Lake  Van,  runs  past  MQsh  and  waters  the  plain.  The  river  now 
runs  W.S.W.  through  a  deep  rocky  gorge,  in  which  it  receives 
the  Gunig  Su  (right),  to  Palu  (where  there  are  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions); and  continues  through  nu>re  open  country  to  its  junction 
with  the  Frit  Su.  About  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Kharp&t  the  Murad  is 
joined  by  its  principal  tributary,  the  Peri  Su,  which  drains  the 
wild  mountain  district,  Dcrsim,  that  lies  in  the  loop  between  the 
two  arms.  The  Murad  Su  is  of  greater  volume  than  the  Frit, 
but  its  valley  below  MQsh  is  contracted  and  followed  by  no  great 
road.  Below  the  junction  of  the  two  arms  the  Euphrates  flows 
south-west  past  the  lead  mines  of  Keban  Maden,  where  it  is  1 20 
yds.  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  ferry  (altitude,  3425  ft.),  on  the 
Sivas-KharpQt  road.  It  then  runs  west,  south  and  east  round 
the  rock-mass  of  Musher  Dagh^  and  receives  (right)  the  Kuru 
Chai,  down  which  the  Sivas-Malatia  road  runs,  and  the  Tokhma 
Su,  from  Gorun  iGauraina)  and  Darende.  At  the  ferry  on  the 
Malatia-KharpUi  road  (cuneiform  inscription)  it  flows  eastwards 
in  a  valley  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  but  soon  afterwords 
enters  a  remarkable  gorge,  and  forces  its  way  through  Mount 
Taurus  in  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts.  After  running 
south-east  through  the  grandest  scenery,  and  closely  approaching 
the  source  of  the  western  Tigris,  it  turns  south-west  and  leaves 
the  mountains  a  few  miles  above  Samsdt  (SamosQta;  altitude, 
1500  ft.).  The  general  direction  of  the  great  gorges  of  the 
Euphrates,  Pyramus  (Jihun)  and  Sams  (Sihun)  seems  U>  indicate 
that  their  formation  was  primarily  due  to  the  same  terrestrial 
movements  that  produced  the  Jordan-'Araba  depression  to  the 
south.  The  length  of  the  Fr^t  is  about  275  m.;  of  the  Murad, 
415  m.;  and  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  junction  to  Samsftt^ 
xisni. 

Middle  Division. — ^The  middle  division,  which  extends  from 
Samsit  to  Hit,  is  about  720  ro.  long.  In  this  part  of  its  course 
the  Euphrates  runs  through  an  open,  treeless  and  sparsely  peopled 
country,  in  a  valley  a  few  miles  wide,  which  it  has  eroded  in 
the  rocky  surface.  The  valley  bed  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
alluvial  soil,  and  cultivated  in  places  by  artificial  irrigation. 
The  method  of  this  irrigation  is  peculiar.  Three  or  four  piers  or 
sometimes  bridges  of  masonry  are  run  out  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  frequently  from  boih  sides  at  once,  raising  the  level  of  the 
stream  and  thus  giving  a  water  power  sufficient  to  turn  the 
gigantic  wheel  or  wheels,  sometimes  almost  40  ft.  in  diameter, 
which  lift  the  water  to  a  trough  at  the  lop  of  the  dam,  whence  it  is 
distributed  among  the  gardens  and  melon  patches,  rice,  cotton, 
tobacco,  liquorice  and  durra  fields,  between  the  immediate  bed 
of  the  river  and  the  rocky  banks  which  shut  it  out  from  the  desert. 
The  wheels,  called  naoura,  are  of  the  most  primitive  construction, 
made  of  rough  branches  of  trees,  with  palm  leaf  paddles,  rude  clay 
vessels  being  slung  on  the  outer  edge  to  catch  the  water,  of  which 
they  raise  a  prodigious  amount,  only  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  which,  however,  is  poured  into  the  aqueducts  on  top  of  the 
dams.  These  latter  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  often  consisting 
of  a  series  of  wcU-buill  Gothic  arches,  and  give  a  peculiar  char- 
acter to  the  scenery;  but  they  are  also  great  impediments  to 
navigation.    In  some  parts  of  the  river  ^00  naouras  have  been 


counled  withfti  a  spbcc of  ^30  m, but  of  late  years  many  have 
fallen  into  decay.  By  far  the  brger  part  of  the  valley  is  quite 
uncultivated,  and  much  of  it  is  occupied  by  tamarisk  jungles, 
the  home  of  countless  wild  pigs.  Where  the  valley  is  still 
cultivated,  the  jtrd,  a  skin  raised  by  oxen,  is  gradually  being 
substituted  for  the  naoura^  no  more  of  the  latter  being  con- 
structed to  take  the  place  of  those  which  fall  into  decay. 

In  this  part  of  its  coune  the  rocky  sides  of  the  valley,  which 
sometimes  closely  approach  the  river,  are  composed  of  marls 
and  gypsam,  with  occasional  selenite,  overlaid  with  sandstone, 
with  a  lopping  of  breccia  or  conglomerate,  and  rise  at  places 
to  a  hdght  of  200  ft.  or  nnore.  At  one  point,  however,  26  m. 
above  Deir,  where  lie  the  ruins  of  Halcbiya,  the  river  breaks 
through  a  basaltic  dike,  el-^mme,  some  300  to  500  ft.  high. 
On  either  side  of  the  river  valley  a  steppe-like  desert,  covered 
in  the  spring  with  verdure,  the  rest  of  the  year  barren  and  brown, 
stretches  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Anciently  the  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates  ytM&  habitable  as  far  as  the  river 
Khahur;  at  the  present  time  it  is  all  desert  from  Birejik  down- 
ward, the  camping  ground  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  the  great  tribe  of 
Anazeh  occupying  eshSkdm^  the  right  bank,  and  the  Shammaf 
the  left  bank,  Mesopotamia  of  the  Romans,  now  called  cl- 
Jezireh  or  the  island.  To  these  the  semi-sedentary  Arabs  who 
sparsely  cultivate  the  river  valley,  dwelling  sometimes  in  huts, 
sometimes  in  caves,  pay  a  tribute,  called  kuhbe^  or  brotherhood, 
as  do  also  the  riverain  towns  and  villages,  except  perhaps  the 
very  largest.  The  Turkish  government  also  levies  taxes  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  river  valley,  and  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
maintain  a  caravan  route  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  to 
Bagdad,  maintains  stations  of  a  few  ta^ichs  or  gens  d*arnies, 
at  intervals  of  about  8  hours  (caravan  time),  occupying  in  general 
the  «tations.of  the  iAd  Pefsian  post  road.  The  only  riverain 
towns  of  any  importance  on  this  stretch  of  the  river  to-day  are 
Samsit,  Birejik,  Deir,  'Ana  and  Hit. 

In  early  times  the  Euphrates  was  nnportant  as  a  boundary. 
It  was  the  theoretical  eastern  limit  of  the  Jewish  kingdom; 
for  a  long  time  it  separated  Assyria  from  the  Khita  or  Hittites; 
it  divided  the  eastern  from  the  western  satrapies  of  Persia  (Ezra 
iv.  i7;  Nch.  ii.  7);  and  it  was  at  several  periods  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  empife.  Until  the  advent  of  the  nomads  from 
antral  Asia,  and  the  devastation  of  Mesopotamia  and  the 
oppoeile  Syrian  shore  of  the  river,  there  were  many  flourishing 
cities  along  its  course,  the  ruins  of  which,  representing  all  periods, 
6tiU  dot  its  banka>  Samsit  itself  represents  f  he  ancient  Samosata, 
the  capiial  of  the  Selevcid  kings  of  Cbmmagene  (Kumukk  of 
the  Aasyrian  inscriptions),  and  here  the  Persian  Royal  Road 
from  Sardis  to  Susa  is  9uppi*/td  to  have  crossed  the  river.  Below 
Samsit  the  river  nina-  S.W.  to  Rum-Kaleh,  or  "  castle  of  the 
Romans  "  (Armenian,  Hrkuwigla).  At  this  p(»nt  was  another 
passage  of  the  river,  defended  by  the  castle  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  spot,  and  which  stands  on  a  high  hill  overhanging  the 
right  bank,  its.base  washed  by  an  abundant  stream,  the  Sanjeh 
(Gr.  lUyy<ii),  which  enters  the  Euphrates  on  the  west.  From 
this  point  the  river  nins  rather  east  of  south  for  abeut  25  m. 
past  Khalfat  (f^ry)  to  Birejik  or  Bir,  the  ancient  Birtha,  where 
it  is  only  no  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  bed  of  the  rivet* 
being  6a8|  ft.  above  that  aeai.  This  was  the  Apamca-Zeugma, 
where  the  high  road  from  east  to  west  crossed  the  river,  and  it  is 
still  one  of  the  most  frequented  of  all  the  passages  into  Meso- 
potanua,  being  the  regular  caravan  route  from  Iskandenin  and 
Aleppo  to  Urfa,  Diarbekr  and  Mosul.  From  Birejik  the  river 
runs  sluggishly,  first  a  little  to  the  east,  then  a  little  to  the  west 
of  south,  over  a  sandy  or  pebbly  bed,  past  Jerablus  (?  Europus, 
Carckemisk,  the  andent  Hittite  capital),  near  which  the  Sajur 
{S^gurai  Sangar  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions)  enters  from  the 
west,  to  Meskene,  2  m.  southward  of  which  are  the  ruins  of 
Barbalissus  (Arab.  Balis),  the  former  port  of  Aleppo,  now,  owing 
to  changes  in  the  bed,  some  distance  from  the  water.  Six  nrile» 
below  this  the  ruins  of  Kal'at  Dlbse  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Thapsacus  {Tipksah  of  i  Kings  {v.  24),  the  most  important 
passage  of  the  middle  Euphrates,  where  both  Cyrus,  on  his 
expedition  against  his  brother,  and  Alexander  the  Great  crossed 
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that  river,  and  the  aodcut  port  of  Syria.  Here  the  river  tumt 
quite  sharply  eastward.  A  day's  journey  beyond  Mcskene  are 
the  remains  of  Siffin  (Roman  Sepht),  where  Moawiya  defeated 
the  cah'ph  Ali  in  657  (see  Cauphatb),  and  opposite  this,  on  the 
west  bank,  a  picturesque  ruin  called  KaPat  Ja'ber  {Dausara), 
A  day's  journey  beyond  this,  on  the  Syrian  side,  stand  the 
remains  of  ancient  Sura,  a  frontier  fortress  of  the  Romans  against 
the  Parthians;  20  m.  S.  of  which,  inland.  He  the  well-preserved 
ruins  of  Reseph  (Assyrian,  Resafa  or  Rosafa).  Half  a  day's 
journey  beyond  Sura,  on  the  Mesopotamian  side  of  the  river, 
are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Haragla  (Heraclca)  and  Rakka,  once 
the  capital  of  Harun  al-Rashid  {Niuphorium  of  Alexander; 
Callinicus  of  the  Seleudds  and  Romans).  Here  the  Belikh 
{BiUchas)  joins  the  Euphrates,  flowing  southward  through  the 
biblical  Aram  Naharaim  from  Urfa  {Edtssa)  and  Harran 
{Carrhae)',  and  from  this  point  to  el-Kaim  four  days'  below 
Ddr,  the  course  of  the  river  is  south-easterly.  Two  days'  journey 
beyond  Rakka,  where  the  Euphrates  breaks. through  the  basalt 
dike  of  el-Hamme,  are  two  admirably  preserved  ruins,  built 
of  gypsum  and  basalt,  that  on  the  Mesopotamian  side  called 
Zelebiya  (Chanuga),  and  that  on  the  Syrian,  much  the  finer  <^ 
the  two,  Halebiya  or  Zenobiya,  the  andent  Zenobia.  Twenty- 
six  miles  farther  down  lies  the  town  of  Deir  (^ .v.),  where  the  river 
divides  into  two  channels  and  the  river  valley  opens  out  into 
quite  extensive  plains.  Here  the  roads  from  Damascus,  by 
way  of  Palmyra,  and  from  Mosul,  by  way  of  the  Khabur,  reach 
Che  Euphrates,  and  here  there  must  always  have  been  a  town  of 
considerable  commerdal  and  strategic  importance.  The  region 
is  to-day  covered  with  ruins  and  ruin  mounds.  A  little  below 
Dcir  the  river  is  joined  by  the  Khabur  {Kkaheras^  Biblical 
Kkabor),  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  empire  from  Diodetian's 
time,  which  rises  in  the  Karaja  Dagh,  and,  with  its  tributary, 
the  Jagbijagh  {Mygdonius;  Arab.  Hirmas)  flows  south  through 
the  land  of  Gozan  in  which  Sargon  settled  the  deported  Isradites 
in  721  B.C.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Khabur  stood  the  Roman 
frontier  fortress  of  Circesium  (Assyrian,  Sirki;  Arab.  Kirkessie) 
now  el-Buseira.  The  corresponding  bender  town  on  the  Syrian 
side  is  represented*by  the  picturesque  and  finely  preserved  ruins 
called  Salahiya,  the  Ad<dalie  or  Dalie  {Adaiia)  of  Arabic  times, 
two  days  below  Ddr,  whose  more  andent  name  »  as  yet  un- 
known. Between  Salahiya  and  Ddr,  on  an  old  canal,  Juu>wn  In 
Arabic  times  as  Said,  leaving  the  Euphrates  a  Uttle  below  Ddr 
and  rejoining  it  above  Sakhiya,  stand  the  almost  more  picturesque 
ruins  of  the  once  important  Arabic  fortress  of  Ra^ba. 

As  far  as  the  Khabur 3lesopotamia  seems  to  have  be«a  a  weU- 
inhabited  country  from  at  Inst  the  15th  century  bx:.,  when  it 
constituted  the  Hiltite  kingdom  of  Mitanni,  down  to  about  the 
1 2th  century  aj>.,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  country  on  the 
Syrian  dde  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Palmyrene.  Bdow  this  point  the  back  country  on  the  Syrian 
side  has  always  been  a  complete  desert.  On  the  Mesopotamian 
side  there  would  seem,  from  the  accounts  of  Xenophon  and 
Ptolemy,  to  have  been  an  affluent  which  joined  the  Euphrates 
between  Ddr  and  'Ana,  called  Araxes  by  the  former,  Saocoras 
by  the  latter;  but  no  trace  of  such  a  stream  has  been  found 
by  modem  explorers  and  the  country  in  general  has  always  been 
uninhabited.  Bdow  Sakhiya  the  river-bed  narrows  and  becomes 
more  rocky.  A  day's  journey  beyond  Salahiya,  on  a  bluff  on 
the  Mesopotamian  side  of  the  river,  are  the  conspicuous  ruins 
of  cl-'Irsi  {Cofsotei).  Half  a  day's  journey  beyond,  at  a  point 
where  two  great  wadis  enter  the  Euphrates,  on  the  Syrian  side, 
stands  Jabriya,  an  unidentified  ruined  town  of  Babylonian  type^ 
with  walls  of  unbaked  brick,  instead  of  the  stone  heretofore 
encountered.  At  this  point  the  river  turns  sharply  a  little 
north  of  east,  continuing  on  that  course  somewhat  over  40  m.  to 
*Ana,  where  it  bends  again  to  the  south-east.  Just  above  'Ana 
are  rapids,  and  from  this  point  to  Hit  the  river  is  full  of  islands, 
while  the  bed  is  for  the  most  part  narrow,  leaving  little  cultivable 
land  between  it  and  the  bluffs.  *Ana  itself,  a  very  ancient  town, 
of  Babylonian  origin,  once  sacred  probably  to  the  goddess  of  the 
same  name,  lay  originally  on  several  islands  in  the  stream,  where 
ruins,  prindpally  of  the  Arabic  and  late  Persian  period,  are 


visible.  Here  palm  trees,  whidi  had  begun  to  appear  sinily  at 
Deir,  grow  in  large  groves,  the  olive  disappears  entirely,  end  we 
have  definitely  passed  over  from  the  Syrian  to  the  Babyloiuaa 
flora  and  climate.  Between  *Ana  and  Hit  there  were  andently 
at  least  four  island  dties  or  fortresses,  and  at  the  present  time 
three  such  towns,  insignificant  relics  of  former  greatness,  Hadiiha, 
Alus  or  d-'Uz£  and  Jibba  still  occupy  the  old  sites.  Of  these 
Alus  is  evidently  the  andent  Auzara  or  Uzzanesopolis,  the  dly 
of  the  old  Arabic  goddess  ^Uxaa;  Haditha,  an  important  town 
under  the  Abbasids,  was  earlier  known  as  Baia  Makha;  while 
Jibba  has  not  been  identified.  The  fourth  dty,  Thilutha  or 
Olabus,  once  occupied  the  present  deserted  island  of  Telbets^ 
half  a  day's  journey  below  'Ana.  About  half-way  between  'Ana 
and  Hit,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haditha,  the  river  has  a  breadth 
<^  300  yds.,  with  a  depth  of  x8  ft. ,  and  a  flood  speed  of  4  knots. 
At  this  point  we  begin  to  encounter  sulphur  springs  and  bitter 
streams  redolent  with  bitumen,  a  formation  which  reaches  its 
dimax  at  Hit  (f  .v.),  where  a  small  stream  (the  "  river  of  Ahava  ** 
of  Ezra  viii.  21)  enters  the  Euphrates  from  the  Syrian  side,  on 
which,  about  S  m.  from  its  mouth,  stands  the  small  town  of 
Kubeitha. 

The  middle  Euphrates,  from  Samsfit  to  Hit,  is  to-day  an 
avenue  of  ruins,  of  which  only  the  more  conspicuous  or  im- 
portant have  been  indicated  here.  It  was  from  a  remote  period, 
antedating  certainly  3000  B.C.,  the  highway  of  empire  and  of 
commerce  between  east  and  west,  more  specifically  between 
Babylonia  or  Irak  and  Syria,  and  numerous  empires,  peopJes 
and  dvilizations  have  left  thdr  records  on  its  shores.  Its  time 
of  greatest  prosperity  and  importance  was  the  period  of  the 
Abbasid  caliphate,  and  Arabic  geographers  as  late  as  a  j).  i  aoo 
mention  an  astonishin^y  large  number  of  important  cities 
situated  on  its  shores  or  islands.  The  Mongol  invasion,  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  century,  wrought  thdr  ruin,  however,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 
in  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Euphrates  route,  and 
cons^uently  also  of  the  towns  along  its  course,  until  at  the 
present  time  it  is  only  an  avenue  of  ruins. 

Lower  Division, — Hit  stands  almost  at  the  head  of  the  allavial 
deposit,  about  550  m.  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  separated  from 
it  by  a  couple  of  small  spurs  of  the  Syrian  plateau,  and  may  be 
said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  lower  Euphrates.  Thence  the 
river  flows  S.E.  and  S.S.E.  to  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  below 
Koma,  through  an  unbroken  plain,  with  no  natural  hiUs,  except 
a  few  sand  (or  sandstone  ?)  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warka, 
and  no  trace  of  rock,  except  at  el-Haswa,  above  Hillah.  At  Hit 
the  river  is  from  30  to  35  ft.  in  depth,  with  a  breadth  of  250  yds., 
and  a  current  of  4  m.  an  hour,  but  from  this  point  it  diminishes 
in  volume,  receiving  no  new  affluents  but  dissipating  itself  in 
canals  and  lagoons.  At  Fduja,  in  the  latitude  of  Bagdad, 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  closely  approach  each  other,  and  then, 
widening  out,  enclose  the  plain  of  Babylonia  (Arab.  Saicdd), 
Through  this  part  of  its  course  the  current  of  the  river,  except 
where  restricted  by  floating  bridges— at  Feluja,  Mussalb.  HlUah. 
Diwanieh  and  Samawa — doei  not  normally  exceed  a  mile  an  hour, 
and  both  on  the  main  stream  and  on  its  canals  the  jerd  or  ox- 
bucket  takes  the  place  of  the  naoura  orvaler-whed  for  purposes 
of  irrigation. 

In  eariy  times  Irrigating  canals  distributed  the  waters  over 
the  plain,  and  made  it  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  the  East, 
so  that  historians  report  three  crops  of  wheat  to  have  been 
raised  in  Babylonia  annually.  As  main  arteries  for  this  drculation 
of  water  through  its  system  great  canals,  constituting  in  reality 
so  many  branches  of  the  river,  connected  all  parts  of  Babylonia, 
and  formed  a  natural  means  both  of  defence  and  also  of  trans- 
portation from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  The  first 
of  these  canals,  taken  off  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  a  little 
below  Hit,  followed  the  extreme  skirt  of  the  alluvium  the  wholf 
way  to  the  Persian  Gulf  near  Basra,  and  thus  formed  an  outer 
barrier,  strengthened  at  intervals  with  watch-towers  and  fortified 
posts,  to  protect  the  cultivated  land  of  the  Sawid  again&t  the 
incursions  of  the  desert  Arabs.  This  gigantic  work,  the  line 
of  which  may  still  be  traced  throughout  its' course,  was  formerly 
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called  tbe  Khandak  Sabltr  or  **  Sapor's  trench/'  bdng  ascribed 
to  the  Sassanian  kipg,  Shapur  I.  Dholahtaf,  but  is  now  known  as 
the  Cheira-Saadeh,  and  is  in  the  popular  tradition  said  to  have 
been  excavated  by  a  man  from  Basra  at  the  behest  of  a  woman 
of  Hit  wboni  he  desired  to  make  his  wife.  How  early  this  work 
was  begun  is  not  dear,  but  it  would  appear  to  have  been  at  least 
largely  reconstructed  in  the  time  of  the  great  Nebuchadrezzar. 
The  next  important  canal,  the  Dujayl  (Dojail),  left  the  Euphrates 
on  the  left,  about  a  league  above  Ramadiya  {Ar-Jiabb)t  and 
flowed  into  the  Tigris  between  Ukbara  and  Bagdad.  The  *Isa, 
whidh  is  largely  identical  with  the  modem  Sakhlawiya,  left  the 
Euphrates  a  little  bek>w  Anbar  (Perisabora)  and  joined  the  Tigris 
at  Bagd^.  This  canal  still  carries  water  and  was  navigaUe  for 
steamboats  tmtil  about  1 875.  Sarsar,  the  modem  Abu-Ghurayb, 
leaves  the  Euphrates  three  leagues  lower  down  and  enteis  the 
Tigris  between  Bagdad  and  Ctesiphon.  The  Nahr  Malk  or 
toynl  river,  modem  Radhwaniya,  leaves  the  Euphrates  five 
leagues  below  thb  and  joins  the  Tigris  three  leagues  below 
Ctesiphon;  while  the  Kutha,  modem  Habl-Ibrahim,  leaving 
the  Euphrates  three  leagues  below  the  Malk  joins  the  Tigris 
ten  leagues  below  Ctesiphon.  In  the  time  of  the  Arabs  these 
were  the  chief  canals,  and  the  cuts  ^m  the  main  channels  of  the 
Nahr  'Isa,  Nahr  Sarsar,  Nahr  Malk  (or  Nahr  Malcha),and  Nahr 
Kutha,  reticulating  the  entire  country  between  the  rivers,  con- 
verted it  into  a  continuous  and  luxuriant  garden. 

Just  below  Muasalb  there  has  been  for  all  ages  a  great  bifurca- 
tion of  the  river.  The  right  arm  was  the  original  bed,  and  the 
left  arm,  on  which  Babylonr  was  built,  the  artificial  deviation, 
as  is  clear  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  In  the  time  of 
Alexaader  the  nomenclature  was  reversed,  the  right  arm  being 
known  as  Pallacopas.  Under  the  Arabs  the  oM  designation 
again  prevailed  azui  the  Euphrates  is  always  described  by  the 
Arabian  geographers  as  the  river  which  floWs  direct  to  Kufa, 
while  the  present  stream,  passing  along  the  ruins  of  Babylon  to 
Hillah  and  Diwanieh,  has  been  universally  known  as  the  Nahr 
Sura.  Occidental  geographers,  however,  luMre  followed  the  Greek 
use,  and  so  to-day  we  call  the  river  of  Babylon  or  Nahr  Sura  the 
Euphrates  and  the  older  westerly  channel  the  Hindieh  canal. 
At  the  present  time  the  preservation  of  the  embankments  about 
the  point  of  bifurcation  demands  the  constant  care  ol  the  Bagdad 
government.  The  object  is  to  allow  sufikient  water  to  drain 
off  to  the  westward  for  the  due  irrigation  of  the  land,  while  the 
HiUah  bed  siill  retains  the  main  volume  of  the  stream,  and  is 
navigable  to  the  sea.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  the  dam 
at  the  head  of  the  Hindieh  is  carried  away,  and,  a  free  diannel 
being  thus  opened  for  the  waters  of  the  river  to  the  westward, 
the  Hillah  bed  shoals  to  2  or  5  ft.,  or  even  dries  up  alto- 
gether, while  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  river  is  turned  into 
lakes  and  swamps.  Below  the  bifurcation  the  river  of  Babylon 
was  again  divided  into  several  streams,  and  indeed  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  ancient  canals  was  the  Aiakhat  (Arckous  of  the 
Creeks  and  StrrM  and  Nil  of  the  Arabs),  which  kft  that  river 
just  above  Babykm  and  ran  due  east  to  the  Tigris,  irrigating  all 
the  central  part  of  the  Jedreh,  and  sending  down  »  branch 
throu^  Nippur  and  Erech  to  rejoin  the  Euphrates  a  little  above 
the  modem  Nasrieh.  The  Narss,  also,  the  modem  Daghara, 
which  is  still  navigable  to  Nippur  and  be>«nd,  Uit  the  Sura  a 
little  below  HlUah;  and  at  the  present  day  another  large  canal, 
the  Kehr,  branches  off  near  Diwaideh.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish 
the  great  primitive  watercourses  from  the  lateral  ducts  which 
they  fed,  the  latter  being  alaaost  without  banks  and  merely 
traceable  by  the  winding  curves  of  the  layexs  of  alluvium  in  the 
bed,  while  the  former  are  hedged  in  by  high  banks  of  mud, 
heaped  up  during  centuries  of  dredging. 

Not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  old  irrigation  syHein  is  bow 
in  woclung  order.  A  few  of  the  mouths  of  the  siaaUer  canals 
are  kept  open  so  as  to  receive  a  limited  supply  of  water  at  the 
rise  of  the  river  in  May,  which  then  distributes  itself  over  the 
lower  lying  lands  in  the  ipterior,  almost  without  labour  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivators,  giving  birth  in  such  localities  to  thanoit 
abundant  crops,  but  b^  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  region 
betwMB  the  riven  is  at  present  aa  arid  howling  wUdctaeis 
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dotted  with  Ids  or  lui^-heaps,  acrewn  in  the  nost  part  with 
broken  pottery,  the  evidence  of  former  habitation,  vad  bearing 
nothing  but  the  camel-thorn,  the  wild  caper,  the  colocynth-apple, 
woraiwood  and  other  weeds  of  the  desert.  The  swamps  are  full 
of  huge  reeds,  bordered  with  tamarisk  jungles,  and  in  its  lower 
reaches,  where  the  water  stretches  out  into  great  marshes,  the 
river  is  clogged  with  a  growth  of  agroetis.  To  obtain  a  correct 
idea  of  this  region  it  must  be  home  in  mind  also  that  the  course 
of  the  river  and  the  features  of  the  country  on  both  banks  are 
subject  to  constant  fluauatioa.  The  Hindieh  canal  and  the 
main  stream,  the  ancient  Sura,  rejoin  one  another  at  Samawa. 
Down  to  this  point,  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  being  higher  than 
that  of  the  Tigris,  the  canals  run  from  the  former  to  the  latter, 
but  below  this  the  situation  is  reversed.  At  Nasrieh  the  Shatt- 
el-Hal,  at  one  time  the  bed  of  the  Tigris,  and  still  navigable 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  joins  the  Euphrates.  From 
this  point  downward,  and  to  some  extent  above  this  as  far  as 
Samawa,  the  river  forms  a  succession  of  reedy  lagoons  of  the  most 
hopeless  charac^,  the  Paludes  ChakUid  of  antiquity,  el  Batihiit 
of  the  Arabs.  Along  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  is  apt  to 
be  choked  with  reeds  and,  except  where  bordered  by  lines  of 
palm  trees,  the  channel  loses  itself  in  lakes  and  swamps.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  region  are  wild  and  inho^it^l>le  and  utterly 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Turkish  amhorities,  and  navigation 
of  the  river  between  Koma  and  Suk-esb-Sheiukh  is  unsafe  owing 
to  the  attacks  of  armed  pirates.  From  Garaaat  Ali,  where  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  at  present  unite,*  under  the  title  of  Shatt- 
el-Arab,  the  river  sweeps  on  to  Basra,  xooo  yds.  in  width  and 
from  3  to  5  fathoms  deep,  navigable  for  steamers  of  good  size. 
From  Koma  to  Basra  the  banks  of  the  river  are  well  cultivated 
and  the  date  groves  almost  continuous;  indeed  this  is  the 
greatest  date-producing  region  of  the  world.  Twenty-five  mika 
below  Basra  the  river  Karun  from  Shushter  and  Disful  throws 
off  an  arm,  which  seems  to  be  artificial,  into  the  Euphrates. 
This  arm  is  named  the  Hafiir,  and  at  the  confluence  is  situated 
the  Persian  town  of  Muhamrah,  a  place  most  conveniently  located 
for  trade.  In  this  vicinity  was  situated,  at  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Parthian  dty  of  Spasini-Charaz,  which  was 
succeeded  by  Bahman  Ardashir  (BamisJnr)  under  the  Sassanians, 
and  by  Mohand  under  the  Arabs.  The  left  bank  of  the  river 
from  this  point  belongs  to  Persia.  It  consists  of  an  island 
named  Abbadan,  about  4$  m.  long,  formed  by  alluvial  deposits 
during  'the  last  fifteen  centuries.  (For  the  character  of  this 
alluvium  and  its  nte  of  dq>06it  see  Ibajc) 

Even  more  than  the  upper  and  middle  Euphrates  the  lower 
Euphrates,  from  Hit  downward,  abounds  in  ruins  of  andent 
towns  and  dties,  from  the  earliest  prehistoric  period  onward 
to  the  dose  of  the  Caliphate  (see  Ikak).  The  fact  also  that  many 
of  the  most  ancient  ci  these  ruins,  like  Ur,  Lagash  (Sirpurla), 
Larsa,  Erech,  Nippur,  Sippara  and  Babylon,  were  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  canals  would  indicate  that  the  control 
ci  the  waters  of  the  riven  by  a  system  of  canalization  and 
irrigation  was  one  of  the  first  achievements  of  dvilization. 
This  ancient  system  ol  canalization  was  inherited  from  the 
Persians  (who,  in  turn,  inherited  it  from  their  predecesaon), 
by  the  Arabs,  who  long  maintained  it  in  working  order,  aiMl 
the  astonishing  fertility  and  consequent  proq>erity  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  Euphrates,  its  tributaries  and  its  canals,  is  noticed 
by  all  andent  writen.  The  land  itself,  an  alluvial  deposit,  is 
very  fruitful  Wheat  and  the  date  pahn  seem  to  have  been 
indigenous,  and  the  latter  is  still  one  of  the  chief  poductions 
of  the  countiy,  but  in  later  yean  rice  has  taken  the  place  of  wheat 
as  the  stafi"  of  life.  The  decline  of  the  country  dates  from  the 
appearance  of  Turlush  nomads  in  the  xxth  century;  its  ruin  was 
completed  by  the  Shammar  Arabs  in  the  Z7th  oentury;  but,  if 
the  andent  system  ol  irrigation  were  restored,  sufficient  grain 
could  be  grown  to  alter  t£e  conditions  of  the  wheat  supply  of 
the  'world.    At  the  present  time,  instead  of  the  innumenbla 

•  The  confluence  for  about  500  years  was  at  Koma,  over  30  A. 
Mghcrup.  Sir  W.  Wlltoocks  diKmred  (1909)  that  from  Sofc-eih- 
Sliciukh  the  Eimhratcs  had  formed  a  new  chanod  thiough  the 
(See  usof. /MOTMi,  Jan.  1910). 
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ckies  oC  fanner  dAys,  there  in  a  ^uccesBtoA  6f  smaU  towns  along 
the  courae  of  the  river — Ramadiya,  Feluja,  Mtusalb,  Hillah, 
Oiwameh»  Samawa,  el-Khudr  (kn  ancient  daphne  ot  sacred 
grove,  31*  ii'  58*  N.,  76*  6'  9'  E.,  the  only  one  anywhere  which 
preserves  to  this  day  its  ancient  charter  of  the  inviolability  of 
all  Mie  within  its  predncts),  Nasrieh  and  Suk-edi-Sheiukh — by 
means  of  which  the  Turkidi  government  controls  the  river  and 
levies  taxes  on  a  small  part  of  the  adjacent  territory.  At  such 
settlements  the  river  is  lined  wHh  gardens  and  plantations  of 
palms.  The  greater  part  of  the  region,  however,  even  along 
the  river  shores,  is  inhabit  only  by  roaming  Bedouin  or  haM- 
savage  Ma  dan  Arabs  (see  Irak), 

Nevigaium. — The  length  of  the  Euphrates  from  its  soarce  at 
Diadin  to  the  sea  is  about  1800  m.,  and  its  fall  during  the  last 
1 200  m.  about  10  ins.  per  mUe.  "the  river  begins  to  rise  in  the 
end  of  March  and  attains  its  greatest  height  between  the  zxst 
and  the  aSth  xrf  May.  It  is  lowest  in  November,  and  rocks, 
shallows,  and  the  remains  of  nM  dams  then  render  it  almost 
unnavigable.  In  antiquity,  hovrever,  it  was  evidently  in  use 
for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  and  even  of  armies. 
Boats  built  in  Syrian  ports  were  placed  on  the  Euphrates  by 
Sennacherib  and  Alexander,  and  Herodotus  states  (L  185)  that 
in  his  day  the  river  was  a  frequented  route  followed  by  merchants 
on  their  way  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Babylon.  As  the  roost 
direct  line  of  transit  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  offering  an  altemattve  means  of  commum'catbn  wHh  India 
not  greatly  inferior  to  the  Egyptian  route,  the  Euphrates  route 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  government.  During 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  indeed,  and  up  to  the  time  when  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  navigation  rendered  the  Red  Sea  accessible 
'  at  an  seasons  of  the  year,  the*  political  correspondence  of  the 
home  and  Indian  governments  usually  passed  by  the  Euphrates 
route.  Various  plans  were  suggested  for  the  devdopment  of  this 
route  as  a  means  <A  goods  as  well  as  postal  conveyance,  and  in 
183S  Colonel  F.  R.  Chesney  was  sent  out  at  the  head  of  an 
expedition  with  instructions  to  transport  two  steamers  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and,  after  putting  them  together 
at  Birejik,  to  attempt  the  descent  of  the  river  to  the  sea.-  One 
of  these  steamers  was  lost  in  a  squall  dnring  the  passage  down 
the  river  near  el-*Irsi^  but  the  other  performed  the  voyage  in 
safety  and  thus  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  downward 
navij^tlon.  Following  on  this  first  experiment,  the  East  India 
Company,  in  1841,  proposed  to  maintain  a  permanent  flotilla 
on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  set  two  vesseb,  the  "  Nitocris  " 
and  the  "  Nimrod,"  under  the  command  of  Captain  Campbell 
of  the  Indian  navy,  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  the  latter  river. 
The  experiment  was  so  far  successful  that,  with  incredible 
difficulty,  the  two  vessels  did  actually  reach  Meskene,  but  the 
result  of  the  expedition  was  to  ibow  that  practically  Uie  river 
could  not  be  used  as  a  high-road  of  commerce,  the  contimtous 
rapids  and  falls  during  the  \air  season,  caused  mainly  by  the 
artificial  obstructions  of  the  frrigating  dams,  being  insurmount- 
able by  ordinary  steam  power,  and  the  aid  oi  hundreds  of  hands 
being  thus  required  to  drag  the  vessels  up  the  stream  at  those 
points  by  main  force.  Under  Midhat  Pasha,  governor-general 
of  Bagdad  from  1866  to  1871,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Tiutnh  authorities  to  establfeh  regular  steam  navigation  on  the 
Euphrates.  Midhat  catised  many  of  the  dams  to  be  deatioytd 
and  for  some  years  occanonal  steamers  were  ruh  between  Meskene 
and  HiHath  in  flood  time,  from  April  to  August.  But  with  the 
transfer  of  Midhat  this  feeble  attempt  at  navigation  was  aban- 
doned. At  the  present  time  the  river  is  navigated  by  sailing 
craft  of  some  size  from  Hit  downward.  Above  that  point  there 
b  no  navigation  except  by  the  native  rafU  (kelUk),  which  descend 
theriver  and  are  broken  upon  arrival  at  theirpofnt  of  destination. 
There  is,  however,  little  travel  of  this  sort  ett  the  Euphrates  in 
comparison  with  the  amount  on  the  Tigris. 

When  it  became  evident  that,  under  .present  conditions  at 
least,  the  navigation  of  the  middle  Euphrates  was  impracticable, 
attention  waa  turned,  owing  to  the  peculiarly  advantageous' 
geogmpMcal  poeHlon  of  ks  vaUey.  to  schemes  for  connecting 
the  Mediterranean  and  PiertUn  Cult  by  taUway  as  an  altemwi'a 


means  of  communication  with  India,  and  varions  survesrs 
made  for  thb  purpose  and  various  routes  laid  out.  Ail  these 
schemes,  however,  fell  through  either  on  the  financial  questioa. 
or  on  the  unwillingness  of  the  Turkish  government  to  sanctioa 
any  Hne  not  connected  directly  with  Constantinople.  With  the 
acqui«tion  of  the  Suez  Canal,  moreover,  ihe  value  of  this  route 
from  the  British  standpoint  was  so  greatly  diminished  tiat 
the  scheme,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  was  quite 
abandoned.  (For  further  notice  of  the  railway  question  see 
Bagdad.) 
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BUPRROIRUS,  the  most  noted  of  the  group  of  great  vase- 
painters,  who  Uved  In  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  asd 
worked  upon  red-figured  vases  (see  Gkeek  Art  and  Cemamics). 
There  is  a  monograph  by  W.  Klein  dealing  with  the  artist.  As  sL 
the  great  paintings  of  Greece  have  disappeared,  we  are  obliged 
to  trust  to  the  designs  on  vases  for  our  knowledge  of  Greek 
drawing  and  compost  tloDw  E^phronlus  is  stiff  and  archaic  in  style, 
but  his  subjects  are  varied,  his  groupings  ori^nal  and  strikfng, 
and  his  mastery  of  the  line  decided.  In  their  way,  tbe  vases 
which  he  painted  will  hold  their  own  in  comparison  witb  those 
of  any  nation;  for  simplicity,  truthfulness  and  charm  they  caa 
scarcely  be  matched. 

BOPHROHfUB,  the  name  of  two  Byzantine  empresses. 

I.  EtTPHROSTNt,  a  daughter  of  Constantine  VI.  Altboogk 
die  had  taken  a  monastic  vow  she  became  the  second  wife  d 
Michael  n.  (9.9.)  >  ft  tnarriiikge  which  was  practically  forced  upas 
her  by  Michael,  who  was  anxious  to  strengthen  his  claims  to  the 
throne  by  an  alliance  with  the  last  representative  of  the  Isanrtas 
dynasty,  and  secured  the  compliance  of  senate  and  patriarch 
with  his  desire.  No  isstie  was  bom  of  this  union,  and  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  and  accession  of  her  stepaom  TheophflB 
Euphrosyne  again  retired  into  a  convent 

s.  EimnoSYNB,  the  wife  of  Alexius  III.  (q.9.).  After  securiag 
the  election  of  her  husband  to  the  throne  by  wholesale  biibeiy 
she  vfrttially  took  the  government  into  her  hands  and  lestueil 
the  waning  influence  of  the  monarchy  over  the  nobles.  In  spttt 
of  her  talent  for  government  she  went  far  to  hasten  the  cmpiie^ 
downfall  by  her  unbounded  extravagance,  and  made  tbe  djrnasty 
unpopular  by  her  open  profligacy,  which  went  unpinusfaed  bet 
for  one  short  term  of  banishment.  She  flc^lowed  her  htisband 
into  exile  in  raoj  and  died  seven  years  later  in  Eptnis. 

KOPUDIMt  the  peculiar  mode  of  speaking  and  writiag 
brought  into  fashion  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  by  the  vogue  of  the  fashionable  romance  of  £mpkmts, 
published  in  1 578  by  John  Lyly.  As  early  as  1 570  Asdiaxn  in  his 
Stkedmaskf  had  said  that  '^fiuphuea"  (that  is,  a  man  wd- 
endowed  by  nature,  from  the  Gr.  <(,  ^,  wdl,  growth)  b  **  be  that 
is  apt  by  goodness  of  wit,  and  appUaUe  by  readiness  off  w3, 
to  learning,  having  all  other  qualHies  of  the  mind  and  parts  ei 
the  body  that  must  another  day  serve  leamiag."  Lyly  adopted 
this  v^ord  as  the  name,  of  the  hero  of  his  romance,  and  it  is  witk 
him  that  the  vogue  of  Euphuism  began.  John  Lyly,  **  alwajs 
averse  to  th<  crabbed  studies  of  logic  and  philosophy,  a^d  his 
genie  being  naturally  bent  to  the  pfeasant  paths  of  poetry," 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  ladies,  a  tl»Bg 
absolutely  unprecedented  in  English  literature.  He  addressed 
himself  to  "the  gentlewomen  of  England,"  and  he  bad  the 
audacity,  in  that  grave  age,  to  say  that  he  wowM  rather  set 
his  books  "  Ue  shut  in  a  hdy's  casket  than  open  in  a  acholar^ 
sCid^^    UordertOMtak»tMS-objtct,h#teChlaiMifu>cieatea 
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•MperiDd  style  in  vritteg,  ud  to  fllostMild  this  In. Ms  com* 
positions.  He  undflrtook  to  produce  t  pkasumble  literaturt  for 
the  boudoir  and  the  bower.  Lyly  wts  twenty-tix  when  he  pub- 
lished in  1579  the  first  part  of  Eupkuu:  ik$  Amtmy  of  WU: 
a  second  pail,  entitled  Eupkmes  and  Ms  EMfjioni^  appeared  in 
1580.  His  object  was  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  WEitets 
who  had  striven  to  instruct,  reprove  or  edily  their  coBtcmpoi 
laries.  Lyly,  swiming  that  woinetk  only  will  read  hit  book, 
aays: — '*  After  dinner,  you  may  overlook  it  to  keep  you  from 
sleep,  or  if  yon  be  beavy  to  bring  you  asleep,  for  to  work  upon  a 
full  iM'^mftcK  it  afainat  physic,  and  therefore  better  were  it  to 
bold  £«A^bi«r  in  your  faandsy  though  you  let  him  fall  when  you  be 
willing  to  wink,  than  to  sew  in  a  ck)6et  and  prick  your  fingers 
when  you  begin  to  read." 

For  a  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  Euphuism  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  the  object  of  its  inventimi  was  to  attract  and 
to  disarm  the  ladies  by  means  of  an  ingenious  and  playful  atyle, 
ol  high  artifidaltty,  which  should  give  them  the  idea  that  they 
were  being  entertained  by  an  enthuiiastic  adorer,  not  instructed 
l^  a  solemn  pedagogue.  For  fifty  jreacs  the  romance  of  £i(#iwet 
retained  its astonhhing popularity.  Aslateas  163s  thepublisher 
Edward  Blount  (is6o?'-^65s),TecaBing  the  earikst  enthusiasm 
of  the  public,  wrote  of  John  Lyiy, "  Oblivion  shall  not  so  trample 
on  a  son  of  the  Muses,  and  s«ch  a  ton  as  they  called  their  darling. 
Our  nation  are  in  his  debt  for^a  new  £n|^h  which  he  taught 
them«  Empkust  ond  Ms  Bn^and  began  first  that  language. 
Ail  our  ladies  were  then  his  scholars,  and  that  beauty  in  Court, 
whith  coukl  not  parley  Euphuism,  was  as  little  regarded,  aa 
she  whidt,  now  thasti  speaks  not  French."  Among  those  who 
appUed  themsdves  to  this  **  new  English,"  one  of  the  most  ardent 
was  Queen  Eliabeth  herself,  who  has  been  styled  l^  J.  K.  Green 
'*  the  most  affected  and  destestable  of  euphuists."  At  the  height 
ci  the  popularity  of  this  strange  dialect,  St  was  said  by  WiHktm 
Webbe,  in  his  Discourse  of  Engtisk  Poetry  (ts96),  to  consist  in  a 
combination  of  "  singular  ebquence  and  brave  compositioa  of 
apt  words  and  sentences,  in  fit  phrases,  in  pithy  sentences,  in 
gaUant  tropes,  in  flowing  speech,"  while  a  French  poet  of  the 
same  age  calls  Lyly  a  *'  raffineur  "  of  the  Englisb  speech;  another 
panegyrist  describes  him  as  "  alter  Tutiita**  meaning  that,  in 
inventing  Euphuism,  he  had  introduced  into  English  the  refine- 
ments of  a  Ciceronian  style. 

When  we  put  aside  these  excessive  compliments,  and  no  less 
the  attacks  from  which  the  style  suffered  as  soon  as  it  began  to 
go  out  of  fashion,  we  are  able  to  observe  merits  as  well  as  faults 
in  this^vcry  curious  experiment.  Euphuism  did  not  attempt  to 
render  the  simplicity  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  in  order  to 
secure  refinement,  it  sought  to  be  aa  affected,  as  artificial,  as 
high-pitched  as  possible.  Its  most  prominent  feature  was  an 
incessant  balanring  of  phrases  in  chains  of  antitheses,  thas^-" 
*'  Though  the  tears  of  the  hart  be  salt,  yet  the  tears  of  the  boar 
be  sweet,  and  though  the  tears  of  some  women  be  counterfeit  to 
deceive,  yet  the  tears  of  many  be  current  to  try  their  love  "; 
or  this:—"  Reject  it  not  because  it  pcoceedeth  from  one  which 
hath  been  lewd,  no  more  than  ye  would  ne^ect  the  gold  because 
it  lieth  in  the  dhty  earth,  or  the  pure  wine  for  that  ft  oometb 
out  of  a  homely  prease,  or  the  pteckws  stone  aeiiUs  wbich  is 
found  in  the  filthy  nests  ol  the  eagle,  or  the  predoos  gem  dnicMS- 
it»,  that  is  ever  taken  out  of  the  poisoned  dragon."  Thissecond 
excerpt,  moreover,  suggests  another  of  the  main  characteristics 
of  Euphuism,  the  incessant  use,  for  purposes  of  ornament,  of 
similes  taken  from  fabulous  records  of  zoology,  or  relating  to 
mythical  birds,  fishee  or  minerals.  This  was  a  feature  of  the 
*'  new  English  "  which  was  excessively  admired,  and  copied 
with  a  senseless  extravagfitcei  Instances  of  it  are  found  on 
every  page  of  Lyly's  books,  thus;—"  Although  the  worm 
entereth  almost  into  every  wood,  yet  be  eateth  not  the  cedar* 
tree;  though  the  stone  cyUndms  at  every  thunderclap  roll 
fiom  the  biH,  yet  the  pure  sleek  stone  mounteth  at  the  noise; 
though  the  rust  fret  the  hardest  steel,  yet  doth  it  not  eat  into  the 
oBoerald;  though  polypus  change  bis  hue,  yet  the  salamander 
keepeth  his  colour  '*;  and  so  on.  od  infinitmm.  That  lady  was 
oooaidefed  most  proficitnt  im  euphubn  who  couki  beep  ufii 


k>tigest  these  chains  of  4ilnQte  takdn  out  of  fabulous  natucal 
history.  Alliteration  was  also  a  particular  ornament  of  the 
euphuistic  style,  as  :  "  The  bavin,  though  it  bum  bright,  is  but 
a  blaze,"  but  the  use  of  this  artifice  by  Lyly  himself  was  rarely 
exaggerated;  for  instances  of  its  excess  we  have  rather  to  turn 
to  his  imitators.  In  the  following  passage  the  typical  forms  oi 
Euphuistt,  in  its  pare  and  original  oonditidas,  are  so  combined 
and  illustnted  as  to  require  no  further  commentary:  "  Do  wa 
not  commonly  see  that  in  painted  pots  is  hidden  the  dwidlieat 
poison?  that  in  the  greenest  grass  is  the  greatest  seipent?  in 
the  clearest  water  the  ugliest  toad?  Doth  not  experience  teach 
us  that  in  the  most  curious  sepulchie  are  endosed  rotten  bones? 
that  the  cypress  tree  beareth  a  fair  leaf,  but  no  fruit?  that  thn 
ostrich  carrieth  fair  feathers,  but  rank  flesh?  "«-and  so  forth. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  these  characteristics  differ  in  many 
resptets  from  the  specimens  of  euphuism  which  are  most  fywij^'tf 
to  a  modem  reader,  namely  thb  extravagant  speech  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  in  Sir  Wislter  Scott's  romance  ok 
The  Monastery.  Scott  modelled  this  character  on  what  he  called 
that "  forgotten  and  obsolete  model  of  lolly,  once  fashioaabla,'' 
Lyly's  novel  of  Empbms,  but  he  had  not  studied  the  original 
to  sufficient  purpose,  and  the  bombastic  ravings  of  Sir  Piodey 
who  simply  talks  like  a  lunatic,  have  deceived  many  readem  as 
00  the  r^  chatacteristics  of  Euphitism.  Scott  betrays  his  own 
error  when  he  says  that  "  the  extravagance  of  Euphuism  .  .  , 
predominates  in  the  romances  of  Calpren^  and  Scuderi,"  in 
which  it  is  true  that  a  tone  of  preposterous  gaUantry  finds  a 
language  of  its  own^  but  that  is  not  the  languiige  of  Euphues. 
What  Sir  Plerde  Sfaafton  talks  fs  a  mixture  of  the  style  of 
these  French  romances,  with  the  ostentation  of  Sir  FopKng 
Flutter  and  the  extravagances  of  the  Scotch  tnmslator  <rf 
Rabelais.  But  these  various  sorts  <rf  pretentious  eloquence  have 
little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  balanced  and  conceited 
style  of  Euphues. 

We  find  that  the  genuine  sort  tf  this  kind  of  sujAtfine  convert 
sation  was  ori^naUy  called  **  Euphties,**  simply,  as  Overbury 
speaks  of  a  man  "  who  speaks  Euphues,  not  so  gracefully  as 
heartily."  The  earUest  instance  of  the  word  "  Euphuism " 
which  has  been  traced  occurs  in  a  letter,  written  by  Oabriel 
Harvey  in  1592,  when  he  speaks  of  a  man,  who  would  be  smart, 
as  talking  *'  a  little  Euphuism."  Dekker,  in  the  GmIPs  Hornbook 
<^  1609,  uses  the  word  as  an  adjective,  and  denounces  **  Euphuised 
gentlewomen."  When  the  practice  was  going  out  oi  fashion 
we  find  it  thus  severely  stigmatised  by  Midiael  Dnyton,  a  poet 
who  had  little  sympathy  with  the  artificial  refinement  of  Lyly. 
In  an  elegy,  printed  in  1627,  Drayton  refers  to  the  merit  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  who  recaffed  English  prose  to  sanity,  and 

"  did  first  reduce 
Our  tongue  from  Lyly'^i  writings  then  ia  use, 
Talkiog  of  stones,  staes.  plants,  of  fishes,  flics* 
Playing  with  words  and  tdle  similes,. 
As  th*  bnglish  apes  and  very  zanies  be 
Of  everything  that  they  do  near  and  see. 
So  imitating  his  ridicuKNis  trickf 
They  spake  and  writ,  all  fika  mere  hmaticsL** 

ThSff  severe  censure  of  Euphuism  may  serve  to  remind  «s  that 
hasty  critics  have  committed  an  error  in  Supposing  the  i4f«s4fta 
of  Sidney  to  be  composed  in  the  fasWoaaUe  jargon.  That  wiss 
ceraslnly  not  the  intention  of  the  author,  and  in  fact  thepuldte- 
titti  of  the  Arcadia^  eleven  years  after  that  of  EupMtes^  mark* 
the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  the  popularity  of  the  lattec 
Sidiiey's'preoe,  it  is  true«  was  extremely  ornamented,  but  it  wa» 
instinct  with  romantic  fancy,  and  it  affected  a  chivalrous  and 
florid  fuhiess  wifich.  «as  hrttfidal  enough,  but  wholly  dluiact 
from  the  osore  homely  elegance  of  Euphuism  as  we  have  defined 
IL  The  pubhcation  of  the  Arcadia  was  a  severe  bfew  to  the 
Euphuists.  Immediately  the  ladies  began  todesert  their  formci 
favourite,  and  the  obfect  it  court  became,  as  Ben  Jonso* 
noted,  to  *'  observe  as  pure  a  phrase  and  use  as  choice  flgurea 
in*  ordinary  confecenoa  as  any  Im  in  the  Artodia,"  But,  i* 
the  meantime,  Lyly  had  found  in  Greene,  Lodge.  Dickenson, 
Nicholas  Bretonand  others  enthusiastic  disciples  who  had  teamed- 
att  thcfonvuhis  of  Enphttismv  nad  could  bring  t|MB  foctkM 
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flaently  and  degantly  ts  he  could  himietf.  Neverthden  the 
trick  wore  out,  with  the  taste  that  it  had  created,  and  by  the 
cloee  of  the  rdgn  of  James  I.  Euphuism  had  become  a  dead 
language. 

Critics  have  not  failed  to  insist,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
spedes  of  Euphuism  existed  before  Euphnes  was  thought  of.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  a  translation  of  the  familiar  epistles,  or, 
as  they  were  called,  the  "  Golden  Letters,"  of  a  Spanish  monk, 
Antonio  de  Guevara,  led  Lyly  to  conceive  the  extraordinary 
style  which  bears  the  name  of  his  hero.  Between  i  $74  &nd  1 578 
Edward  HeUowes  (fl.  1 550-1600)  transUted  into  a  very  extrava- 
gant Enghsh  proie  three  of  the  works  of  Guevara.  Earlier 
than  thb,  in  1557,  Sir  Thomas  North  had  published  a  version 
of  the  same  Spanish  writer's  RtUj  4$  Pnndpes  (The  Dial  U 
Princes),  a  moral  and  philosophical  romance  which  is  not  without 
a  certain  likeness  in  plan  and  language  to  Buphmi,  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  know  to  what  extent  these  translations, 
whidi  were  not  strikingly  unlike  many  other  specimens  of  the 
ornamented  Eni^ish  proee  of  their  period,  can  be  said  to  be 
responsible  for  the  production  of  Euphuism.  At  all  events  no 
one  can  doubt  that  it  was  Lyly  who  concentrated  the  peculiarities 
ol  mannerism,  and  who  gave  tait  the  stamp  of  his  own  remarfcabfe 
talent. 

See  Landmann.  D«9  Emfllmismmt  (1881):  Alberts  edition  of 
Bmfitms  (i869)TR.  W.  Bond's  CmiipUu  Wnhi  cl  Lyly  (i9m); 
HaJlam.  Juseennd,  S.  Lee,  passi$m.  (E.  G.) 

BUPION  (Gr.  c{,  well,  «iwv,  fat),  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  paraffin 
series,  probably  a  pentane,  C»Hn,  discovered  by  K.  Reichenbach 
in  wood-tar.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  destructive  distillation  of 
many  substances,  as  wood,  coal,  caoutchouc,  bones,  resin  and 
the  fixed  oils.  It  is  a  colourless  highly  volatile  and  inflammable 
liquid,  having  at  30^  C.  a  specific  gravity  of  0*65. 

EUPOUS  (c.  446-411  B.C.),  Athenian  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy, 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  oi  his  personal  history.  With  r^ard  to  his 
death,  he  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Alcibiades, 
whom  he  had  attacked  in  one  of  his  plays,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  he  died  fighting  for  his  country.  He  is  ranked  by  Horace 
{JSaL  1.4,  i),  along  with  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes,  as  the 
greatest  writer  of  his  school.  With  a  lively  and  fertile  fancy 
Eupolis  combined  a  sound  practical  judgment;  he  was  reputed 
to  equal  Aristophanes  in  the  elegance  and  purity,  of  his  diction, 
and  Cratinus  in  his  command  of  irony  and  sarcasm.  Althou^ 
he  was  at  first  on  good  terms  with  Aristophanes^  their  relations 
subsequently  became  strained,  and  they  accused  each  other, 
in  most  virulent  terms,  of  imitation  and  pisgisriim.  Of  the 
17  plays  attributed  to  Eupolis,  with  which  he  obtained  the  fust 
prize  seven  times,  only  fragments  remain.  Of  these  the  best 
known  were:  the  KtUkss,  in  which  he  piUocied  the  spendthrift 
CaUias,  who  wasted  his  substance  on  sophists  and  parasites; 
iiarkast  an  attack  on  Hyperbolus,  the  successor  of  Cleon, 
under  a  fictitious  name;  the  Bapku^  against  Alcibiades  and  his 
dubs,  at  which  profligate  foreign  rites  were  practised.  Other 
objects  of  hk  attack  were  Socrates  and  Cimon.  The  Dtm^i 
and  Poim  were  political,  dealing  with  the  desperate  oonditian 
of  the  stau  and  with  the  allied  (or  tributary)  dtics. 

Fragments  in  T.  Kock,  Cmticonm  AUkmnmSrtf^tma^  L  (1880). 

BOFOHPUt*  the  founder  of  the  great  school  of  painting 
which  flourished  in  the  4th  century  at  Sicyon  in  Greece.  He 
was  eclipsed  by  his  successors,  and  Is  chidly  remembered  ior 
the  advice  which  he  is  said  to  have  given  to  Lysippos  to  foltow 
nature  rather  than  any  master. 

BORAHAN,  a  term  origlndly  confined  to  India,  where  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century  it  was  used  to  denote  children  bom 
of  Hindu  mothers  and  European  (especially  Portuguese  )fathers. 
Following  the  geographical  employment  of  the  word  Bmasia  to 
describe  the  whole  of  the  great  land  mass  which  is  divided 
into  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Eurasian  has  come  to  be 
descriptive  of  any  half-castes  bom  of  parents  representing  the 
races  of  the  two  continents.  It  has  further  an  ethnologica] 
sense,  A.  H.  Keane  {BUmdofy,  1896)  proposing  to  find  in  the 
Ewasian  Steppe  the  true  home  oi  the  pfimiavc  Aiywi 


Joseph  Denikcr  {AtUk^ptiofft  1900)  makes  a 
to  indnde  such  peoples  (Ugrians,  Turko-Tatars,  &c.) 
represented  In  both  continents.  Giuseppe  Sergi,  In  his  MtH- 
tenammm  Rae$  (London,  1901),  uses  Eurasiatic  to  <lenote  thai 
variety  of  man  which  "  brought  with  it  into  Europe  (frosn  Asia 
in  the  later  Neolithic  period)  flexional  Isngusgrs  ol  ibyaa  a 
Indo-European  type." 

EURi;  a  department  of  north-western  France,  focmcd  is 
1790  from  a  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Normandy,  together 
with  the  countship  of  £vreux  and  part  of  Perche.  Pop.  (1906I 
330,140.  Area,  3330  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  depnstmcsi 
of  Srine  InfMeure,  W.  by  Calvados,  S. W.  by  Ome,  S.  by  Evre-ct 
Loir,  and  E.  by  Seine-et-Oise  and  Olse.  The  territory  of  Eure 
which  nowhere  exceeds  800  ft.  in  altitude,  is  bn^cen  up  by  its 
rivers  into  well-wooded  plateaus  with  a  general  indinatiot 
from  south  to  north.  Forests  cover  about .  one^fifth  ol  tk 
department.  The  Seine  flows  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  through  tk 
E.  of  the  department,  and  after  touching  the  frontier  at  two  a 
three  points  forms  near  its  mouth  part  of  the  northern  bonndsiT. 
All  ibie  rivers  of  the  department  flow  into  the  Seine,— on  tk 
right  bank  the  AndeUe  and  the  Epte,  and  on  the  left  the  Eh 
with  iu  tributaries  the  Avre  and  the  Iton,  and  the  Rjsfe  wtt 
its  tributary  the  Charentonne.  The  Eure,fram  which  the  diepvt- 
ment  takes  its  name,  rises  in  Ome,  and  flowing  through  Em-rt- 
Loir,  latts  into  the  Sdne  above  Pont  de  I'Arche.  after  a  coiBe 
of  44  m.  in  the  department.  The  Risle  likewise  rises  in  One, 
and  flowt  generally  northward  to  its  mouth  in  the  estuary  d 
the  Seine.  The  climate  k  mild,  but  moist  and  varinhle.  Ik 
soil  k  for  the  most  part  clayey,  resting  on  a  bed  oC  chalk,  and  a 
in  general,  lertfle  and  well  tilled  The  chief  cereal  cuhivaEDi 
k  wheat;  oata,  oolaa,  flax  and  beetroot  are  also  9ovn.  Thai 
k  a  wide  extent  of  pasturage,  on  which  are  reared  a  considerBbk 
number  of  cattk  aiid  sheep,  and  especially  those  horses  ol  pm 
Norman  breed  for  which  the  department  hss  long  been  ait 
brated.  Fruit  k  very  abundant,  especially  apples  and 
from  which  much  dder  and  perry  are  made.  The 
products  of  Eure  indude  freestone,  marl,  lime  and 
The  chief  industries  are  the  ^nnlng  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  tk 
weaving,  dydng  and  printing  of  fabrics  ol  different  kinda^  Bm- 
ing,  flonr-miUing,  distilling,  turnery,  cotton-bleaching,  cid» 
making,  metal-founding,  tanning,  aoid  the  manufacture  of  f^ 
paper,  iron  ware,  naik,  pins,  wind-instruments,  bndu  and  n^s 
are  ako  carried  on.  Coal  and  raw  matcriak  for  its  indnttos 
are  the  chief  imports  of  Eure;  its  exports  include  cattle,  podor, 
eggs,  butter,  grain  and  manufactured  goods.  The  depSLrtmcA 
k  stfved  chitt^  by  the  Western  railway;  the  Seine,  Eve  ud 
Risk  provide  87  m.  of  navigabk  waterway.  Eure  k  c^vided  i^ 
the  following  arrondissements  (containing  36  f^i^^ww  700 
communes) : — fivreux,  Louviers,  Les  Andelys,  Bemay ,  and  Ftasi- 
Aademsr.  Its  capital  k  Evreux,  which  k  the  seat  ol  a  bidupoc 
of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Rouen.    The  department  bdoip 

to  the  m.  Army  Corpa  and  to  the  acad£nue  (educational  divaias} 
of  Caen.    Its  court  of  appeal  k  at  Rouen. 

Evreux,  Les  Anddys,  Bemay,  Louviers,  Poat-Audema. 
Vemeuil,  Vernon  and  (xkors  are  the  principal  towns  of  the  depsit> 
Bsent.  At  GaiUon  there  are  remains  of  a  celebrated  chiteaad 
the  archbishops  of  Rouen  (see  Louviebs).  Pont  de  1* Arche  ki 
a  fine  Gothic  church,  with  stained-glam  windows  ol  the  161! 
and  t7th  centuries;  the  church  of  Tillidres-sur-Arvre  k  a  graoM 
specimen  of  the  Renaissance  styk.  The  churches-ol  Coecki 
(15th  or  16th  century)  and  of  Rugles  (13th,  15th  and  iftk 
centuries),  and  the  chiteau  of  Beaumesnil  (i6th  centmy)  aa 
ako  of  architectural  interest. 

BinUMV>LOIR*  an  inland  department  of  nnnh  wukfi 
France,  formed  in  1790  of  portions  of  (h-kanak  and  NoneaadT. 
Pop.  (1906)  S73>S'5*  Area,  3293  sq.  m.  It  k  bounded  N.  by  tk 
department  of  Eure,  W.  by  Ome  and  Sarthe,  S.  by  Loir-et-Cko. 
S.£.byLdret,andE.bySdne^-Oise.  The  Perche  la  thesoeil' 
west  and  the  Thisserak  in  the  north-weat  are  diatricu  of  kk 
and  valleys,  woods,  lakes  and  streams.  The  region  ol  the  csii 
and  south  ka  kvd  and  uniform  expanse,  consisting  for  the  Botf 
part  ol  the  rivcrkss  hut  lertik  plain  ol  Bcance^  aoBctincsraW 
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'  tlie  "  granary  of  France."  The  northern  part  of  Eure-et-Loir  is 
water«l  by  the  Eure,  with  its  tributaries  the  Vdgre,  Blaise  and 
Avre,  a  small  western  portion  by  the  Huisne,  and  the  south  by  the 
Loir  with  its  tributaries  the  Q>nie  and  the  Ozanne.  The  air  is 
pure,  the  climate  mild,  dry  and  not  subject  to  sudden  changes. 
The  sofl  consists,  for  the  most  part,  eiUier  of  clay  intermixed 
-with  sand  or  of  calcareous  earth,  and  is  oh  the  whole  fruitful. 
Agriculture  is  better  conducted  than  in  most  of  the  departments 
of  France,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  greater.  Cereals 
occupy  half  the  surface,  wheat  and  oats  being  chiefly  cultivated. 
Among  the  other  agricultural  products  are  bsurley,  hemp, 
flax  and  various  vegetables,  inclu(Ung  good  asparagus.  Wine  is 
not  extensively  produced,  nor  is  it  of  the  best  quality;  but  in 
some  parts,  especixdly  in  the  Perche,  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  apples,  from  which  cider  is  made  as  the  common  drink 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  extensive  meadows  supply  pasturage 
for  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  horses  raised  in 
the  Perche  have  a  wide  reputation  as  draught  animali.  Bee- 
farming  is  commonly  prosecuted.  The  department  produces 
lime,  grindstones  and  brick-day.  The  manufactures  are  not 
extensive;  but  there  are  flour-  and  saw-mills,  tanneries  and 
t  leather-works,  copper  and  iron  foundries,  starch-works,  dye- 
L  works,  distilleries,  breweries  and  potteries;  and  agricultural 
I  implements,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  yam,  hosiery,  boots 
'  and  shoes,  sugar,  felt  hats  and  paper  are  made.  Eure-et-Loir 
exports  the  products  of  its  soil  and  live-stock;  its  imports 
include  coal,  wine  and  wearing  app>arel.  It  is  served  by  the  rail- 
ways of  the  Western  and  the  Orleans  Companies  and  by  those  of 
the  state,  but  it  has  no  navigable  waterways.  The  department 
has  Chartres  for  its  capital,  and  is  divided  into  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Chartres,  Ch&teaudun,  Dreux  and  Nogent-le-Rotrou 
(24  cantons  and  426  communes).  It  forms  the  diocese  of  Chartres 
(province  of  Paris),  and  belongs  to  the  academic  (educational 
division)  of  Paris  and  the  region  of  the  IV.  Army  Corps.  Its 
court  of  appeal  is  at  Paris. 

Chartres,  Dreux,  ChAteaudun,  Nogent-Ie-Rotrou  and  Anet  are 
the  more  noteworthy  places  in  the  department  (q.v.).  At  Bonneval 
the  lunatic  asylum  occupies  the  x8th-century  buildings  of  a 
former  Benedictine  abbey.  The  abbey  church  belonged  to  the 
13th  century,  but  only  a  gateway  flanked  by  two  massive 
towers  is  left.  The  chAteau  of  Maintenon  dating  from  the  i6th 
and  17th  centuries  was  presented  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  by  whom  additions  were  made;  the  aqueduct  (17th 
century)  in  the  park  was  designed  to  carry  the  water  of  the 
Eure  to  Versailles,  but  was  not  completed.  There  is  a  fine  ch&teau 
of  the  late  15th  century,  restored  in  modern  times,  at  Montigny- 
le-Gannelon,  and  another  of  the  isth,  i6th  and  17th  centuries, 
at  one  time  the  property  of  Sully,  at  ViUebon.  St  Lubin-des- 
Joncherets  has  a  handsome  church  of  the  nth  century,  in  which 
there  are  stained-glass  windows  dating  from  the  i6th  century. 

EUREKA,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  aiui  the  county  seat  of  Hum- 
boldt county,  CaUfomia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Humboldt 
Bay.  Pop.  (1880)  2639;  (1890)  4858;  (1900)  7327  (2035  foreign- 
born);  (1910)  11,845.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  greatly  improved 
by  the  National  government,  and  is  connected  with  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland  and  other  coast  ports  by  steamship  lines.  In  1 909 
a  railway  (the  Northwestern  Pacific),  to  connect  Eureka  with 
San  Francisco,  was  under  construction.  The  district  owes  its 
reputation  as  a  health  resort  to  its  equable  climate  and  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  wide  coast  timber  belt.  Eureka  is 
the  prindpal  point  for  the  shipment  of  redwood  lumber,  and  saw- 
milling  IS  carried  on  here  on  an  enormous  scale.  Several  short 
railways  run  from  Eureka  and  Areata  (pop.  in  1900,  952)  across 
the  bay,  into  the  forests,  and  bring  lumber  to  the  miUs,  roost  of 
which  are  in  or  near  Eureka.  Humboldt  county  was  organized 
in  1853.  Eureka  was  then  already  the  centre  of  an  important 
lumber  trade,  principally  in  spaxs.  It  was  incorporated  in  1856, 
displacing  Union  (now  Areata)  as  the  county-seat  in  the  same 
year.' 

BURBRA  fPRINOS.  a  dty  and  health  resort,  one  of  the  county- 
seats — Benryville  being  the  other — of  Carroll  county,  in  the 
extreme  north-wcsiem  part  of  Arkansas,  U.S.A.,  in  the  Ozark 


uplift,  1800  ft.  above  the  sea-Ievel.  Pop.  (1890)  3706;  (1900) 
3573  (142  of  negro  descent);  (1910)  3328.  There  Is  a  transient 
population  of  thousands  of  visitors  during  the  year.  The  city  is 
built  picturesquely  on  the  udes  of  a  gulch,  dowd  which  runs  the 
Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  railway.  A  creek  running  through 
the  city  empties  into  the  White  river,  only  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  surrounding  country  varies  in  character  from  mountains 
to  rolling  prairie.  The  encircling  hills  are  laden  with  a  covering 
of  pine.  The  normal  m^an  temperature  for  the  year  is  about 
59**  F.  (43*  F.  in  winter,  61**  F.  in  spring,  75^  F.  in  summer,  and 
58**  F.  in  autumn);  the  average  rainfall,  about  33  in.  The 
atmosphere  is  dry  and  dear.  Apart  from  its  share  in  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  surrounding  region, — devoted  mainly  to 
Indian  com,  small  grains  and  fruits, — the  entire  economy  of 
Eureka  Springs  centres  in  its  medidnal  springs,  more  than  forty 
of  which,  lying  within  the  corporate  limits,  are  hdd  in  trust  by 
the  dty  for  the  free  use  of  the  public  The  temperature  of  the 
springs  varies  from  about  57^  F.  to  64*^  F.  Each  gallon  of  their 
waters  contains  about  38-5  cub.  in.  of  gaseous  matter  and  from 
6  to  9  grains  of  solids  hdd  in  solution.  The  dty  waterworks 
are  owned  by  the  munidpality.  The  springs  have  been  exploited 
since  1879,  when  the  first  settlement  was  made.  The  dty  was 
chartered  in  1880. 

EURIPIDES  (480-406  B.C.),  the  great  Greek  dramatic  poet, 
was  bom  in  480  B.C.,  on  the  very  day,  according  to  the  legend, 
of  the  Greek  victory  at  Salamis,  where  his  Athenian  parents 
had  taken  refuge;  and  a  whimsical  fancy  has  even  suggested 
that  his  name — son  of  Euripus — ^was  meant  to  commemorate 
the  first  check  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Artemisitmi.  His  father 
Mnesarchus  was  at  least  able  to  give  him  a  liberal  education; 
it  was  a  favourite  taunt  with  the  comic  poets  that  hb  mother 
Clito  had  been  a  herb-seller — a  quaint  instance  of  the  tone  which 
public  satire  could  then  adopt  with  plausible  effect.  At  first  he 
was  intended,  we  are  told,  for  the  profession  of  an  athlete, — 
a  calling  of  which  he  has  recorded  his  opinion  with  something 
like  the  courage  of  Xenophanes.  He  seems  also  to  have  essayed 
painting;  but  at  five-and-twenty  he  brought  out  his  first  play, 
the  PdiadeSf  and  thenceforth  he  was  a  tragic  poet.  At  thirty- 
nine  he  gained  the  first  prize,  and  in  his  career  of  about  fifty 
years  he  gained  it  only  five  times  in  all.  This  fact  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  unquestionably  great  and  growing  popularity 
in  his  own  day.  Throughout  life  he  had  to  compete  with 
Sophocles,  and  with  other  poets  who  represented  tragedy  of  the 
type  consecrated  by  tradition.  The  hostile  criticism  of  Aristo- 
phanes was  witty;  and,  moreover,  it  was  true,  granting  the 
premise  from  wUch  Aristophanes  starts,  that  the  tragedy  of 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  is  the  only  right  modd.  Its  unfairness, 
often  extreme,  consbts  in  ignoring  the  changing  conditions  of 
public  feeling  and  taste,  and  the  possibilities,  changed  accord- 
ingly, of  an  art  which  could  exist  only  by  continuing  to  please 
large  audiences.  It  has  usually  been  supposed  that  the  unsparing 
derision  of  the  comic  poets  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  the 
h'fe  of  Euripides  at  Athens  uncomfortable;  and  there  is  certainly 
one  passage  in  a  fragment  of  the  Mdanippe  (Nauck,  Frag.^  495), 
which  would  apply  well  enough  to  his  persecutors:^ — 
^ptp&p  M  veXXel  roC  YiX«0roc  oSmmi 

tU0Q  ytXolom,  tXrtPtt  vp^Av  vipt 
4x&Xtr*  lxpv#t  VT^iMTo. 

(To  raise  vain  lau^^ter,  many  exercise 
The  arts  of  satire;  but  my  spirit  loathes 
These  mockers  whose  unbridled  mockery 
Invades  grave  themes.) 

The  infidelity  of  two  wives  in  succession  is  alleged  to  explain 
the  poet's  tone  in  reference  to  the  majority  of  thdr  sex,  and  to 
complete  the  picture  of  an  uneasy  private  life.  He  appears  to 
have  been  repelled  by  the  Athenian  democracy,  as  it  tended  to 
become  less  the  rule  of  the  people  than  of  the  mob.  Thoroughly 
the  son  of  hb  day  in  intellectual  matters,  he  shrank  from  the 
coarser  aspects  of  its  political  and  sodal  liife.  Hb  best  word  b 
for  the  small  farmer  (aifTovpyiis)^  who  does  not  often  come  to 
town,  or  soil  iris  rustic  honesty  by  contact  with  the  crowd  of  the 
ma^et-plaoe. 
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About  409  B.C.  Euripides  left  Athens,  and  after  a  residence  in 
the  TbessaUan  Magnesia  repaired,  on  the  invitation  of  King 
Archeiaus,  to  the  Macedonian  court,  where  Greeks  of  distinction 
were  always  welcome.  In  his  Arckdaus  Euripides  celebrated 
that  legendary  son  of  Temenus,  and  head  of  the  Temenid  dynasty, 
who  had  founded  Aegae;  and  in  one  of  the  meagre  fragments  he 
evidently  alludes  to  the  beneficent  energy  of  his  royal  host  in 
opening  up  the  wild  land  of  the  North.  It  was  at  Pella,  too, 
that  Euripides  composed  or  completed,  and  perhaps  produced, 
the  Bauhae,  Jealous  courtiers,  we  are  told,  contrived  to  have 
him  attacked  and  killed  by  savage  dogs.  It  is  odd  that  the  fate  of 
Actaeon  should  be  ascribed,  by  legend,  to  two  distinguished 
Greek  writers,  Euripides  and  Ludan;  though  in  the  former  Case 
at  least  the  fate  has  not  such  appropriateness  as  the  Byzantine 
biographer  discovers  in  the  latter,  on  the  ground  that  its  victim 
"  had  waxed  rabid  against  the  truth."  li^e  death  of  Euripides, 
whatever  its  manner,  occurred  in  406  B.C.,  when  he  was  seventy- 
four.  Sophocles  followed  him  in  a  few  months,  but  not  before 
he  had  been  able  to  honour  the  memory  of  bb  younger  rival  by 
causing  his  actors  to  appear  with  less  than  the  full  costume  of 
the  Dionysiac  festival  Soon  afterwards,  in  the  Progs,  Aristo- 
phanes pronounced  the  epitaph  of  Attic  comedy  on  Attic  tragedy. 

The  historical  interest  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Euripides 
consists  in  the-  very  fact,  that  its  external  record  is  so  scanty 
— that,  unlike  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles,  he  had  no  place  in  the 
pubh'c  action  of  his  time,  but  dwelt  apart  as  a  student  and  a 
thinker.  He  has  made  his  Medea  speak  of  those  who,  through 
following  quiet  paths,  have  incurred  the  reproach  of  apathy 
(^qj9vfdap).  Undoubtedly  enough  of  the  old  feeling  for  civic  life 
remained  to  create  a  prejudice  against  one  who  held  aloof  from 
the  affairs  of  the  dty.  Quietness  i&Tpayttoabini),  in  this  sense, 
was  still  regarded  as  akin  to  indolence  (&p7£a).  Yet  here  we  see 
how  truly  Euripides  was  the  precursor  of  that  near  future  which, 
at  Athens,  saw  the  more  complete  divergence  of  sodety  from  the 
state. 

In  an  age  which  is  not  yet  ripe  for  reflecticm  or  for  the  subtle 
analysis  of  character,  people  are  content  to  express  in  general 
types  those  primary  facts  of  human  nature  which  strike  every 
one.  Achilles  will  stand  well  enough  for  the  young  chivalrous 
warrior,  Odysseus  for  the  man  of  resource  and  endurance.  In 
the  case  of  the  Greeks,  these  types  had  not  merely  an  artistic 
and  a  moral  interest;  they  bad,  further,  a  religious,  interest, 
because  the  Greeks  believed  that  the  epic  heroes,  sprung  from  the 
gods,  were  their  own  ancestors.  Greek  tragedy  arose  when  the 
choral  worship  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  physical  rapture,  had 
engrafted  upon  it  a  dialogue  betwceA  actors  who  represented 
some  persons  of  the  legends  consecrated  by  this  faith.  The 
dramatist  was  accordingly  obliged  to  refrain  from  multiplying 
those  minute  touches  which,  by  individualizing  the  characters 
too  highly,  would  detract  from  thdr  general  value  as  types  in 
which  all  Hellenic  humanity  could  recognize  its  own  image 
glorified  and  raised  a  step  nearer  to  the  immortal  gods.  This 
necessity  was  further  enforced  by  the  existence  of  the  chorus,  the 
original  element  of  the  drama,  and  the  very  essence  of  its  nature 
as  an  act  of  Dionysiac  worship.  Those  utterances  of  the  chorus, 
which  to  the  modern  sense  are  so  often  platitudes,  were  not 
so  to  the  Greeks,  just  because  the  moral  issues  of  tragedy  were 
fdt  to  have  the  same  typical  generality  as  these  comments 
tbemsdves. 

An  unerring  instinct  keeps  both  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
within  the  limits  imposed  oy  this  law.  Euripides  was  only 
fifteen  3rears  younger  than  Sophocles^  But,  when  Euripides 
began  to  write,  it  must  have  been  dear  to  any  man  of  his  genius 
and  culture  that,  though  an  established  prestige  might  be  main* 
tained,  a  new  poet  who  sought  to  construct  tragedy  on  the  old 
basis  would  be  building  on  sand.  For,  first,  the  popular  religion 
itself — the  very  foundation  of  tragedy — had  been  undermined. 
Secondly,  scepticism  had  begun  to  be  busy  with  the  legends 
which  that  reli^on  consecrated.  Ndther  gods  nor  heroes  com- 
manded all  the  old  unquestioning  faith.  Lastly,  an  increasing 
number  of  the  audience  in  the  theatre  began  to  be  destitute  of 
the  training,  musical  and  poetical,  which  had  prepared  an  earlier 


generation  to  enjoy  the  chaste  tad  pladd  gnndeur  ci 
tragedy. 

Euripides  made  &. splendid  effort  to  maintain  the  place  of 
tragedy  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Athens  by  modifying  its  interests 
in  the  sense  which  his  own  generation  required.  Could  not  the 
heroic  persons  stiU  exdte  interest  if  they  were  made  more  real,— 
if,  in  them,  the  passions  and  sorrows  of  every-day  life  were 
portrayed  with  greater  vividness  and  directness?  And  might 
not  the  less  cultivated  part  of  the  audience  at  least  enjoy  a 
thrilling  plot,  especially  if  taken  from  the  home-legends  of 
Attica  ?  Euripides  became  the  virtual  founder  of  the  romaotic 
drama.  In  so  far  as  his  work  fails,  the  failure  is  one  whid 
probably  no  artistic  tact  could  then  have  wholly  avoided. 
The  frame  within  which  he  had  to  work  was  one  which  could 
not  be  stretched  to  his  plan.  The  chorus,  the  masks,  the  narrov 
stage,  the  conventional  costumes,  the  slender  opportunities  for 
change  of  scenery,  were  so  many  fixed  obstades  to  the  fiee 
development  of  tragedy  in  the  new  direction.  But  no  man  d 
his  time  could  have  broken  free  from  these  traditions;  is 
attempting  to  do  so  he  must  have  wrecked  dther  his  fame  or  )h 
art.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Euripides  if  in  so  much  of  hk  wod 
we  feel  the  want  of  harmony  between  matter  and  form.  An 
abhors  compromise;  and  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Attic  tra^dj 
in  his  generation  that  nothing  but  a  compromise  could  save  il 
Two  devices  have  become  common  phrases  of  rq>roach  agaiasl 
him — the  prologue  and  the  dcus  ex  machtna.  Doubtless  the 
prologue  is  a  slipshod  and  sometimes  ludicroxis  expec&ct 
But  the  audiences  of  his  days  were  far  from  being  so  well  vend 
as  thdr  fathers  in  the  mythic  lore,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  t 
dramatist  who  wished  to  avoid  trite  themes  had  now  to  p 
into  the  byways 'of  mythology.  A  prologue  was  often  pcxhapi 
desirable  or  necessary  for  the  instruaion  of  the  audieckce.  As 
regards  the  deus  ex  mackina,  a  distinction  should  be  observed 
between  those  cases  in  which  the  solution  b  really  mechankal, 
as  in  the  Andromache  and  perhaps  the  Orestes^  and  those  ii 
which  it  is  warranted  or  required  by  the  plot,  as  in  the  Hippelj/tv 
and  the  Bacckae.  The  choral  songs  in  Euripides,  il  ^may  be 
granted,  have  often  nothing  to  do  with  the  action.  But  tk 
chorus  was  the  greatest  of  difficulties  for  a  poet  who  was  ae^iag 
to  present  drama  of  romantic  tendency  in  the  plastic  foco 
consecrated  by  tradition.  So  far  from  censuring  Euripides  <& 
this  score,  we  should  be  disposed  to  regard  his  management  d 
the  chorus  as  a  signal  proof  of  his  genius,  originality  knd  skiQ. 

Euripides  w  said  to  have  written  93  dramas,  tndudiag  8  taxft- 
ays.  The  best  critics  of  antiquity  allowed  75  as  genuine.  Nwck 
as  collected  1 1 17  Euripidean  fragments.  Among  these»  ^^  . 
numbers  1092-1117  are  doubtful  or  spurious;  numbers  ■**■■■■ 
813*1091  are  from  plays  of  uncertain  title;  numbers  i-^t  rep»eiet« 
(iity-five  lost  pieces,  among  which  some  of  the  best  koowra  are  ck 
Andromida,  Antiope,^  BeUerophon,  CrespkonUs,  Erecktkens,  Oedip*^ 
Phaitkon,  and  Tophus. 

I.  TYit  Atcestis,  as  the  didascaliae  tell  us,  was  brought  out  in  d 
8^.  2.  i.e.  at  the  Dtonysia  in  the  spring  of  438  B.C.,  as  the  fourth  pbT 
Ma  tetral^  comprising  the  Crtia*  Women,  the  Akmaeen  mt  Ps»^ii 
and  the  TeUpkus.  The  AUesHs  is  altogether  removed  frtm  Ox 
character,  essentially  grotesaue,  of  a  mere  satyric  drama  On  xht 
other  hand,  it  has  features  which  distinctly  separate  it  from  a  Grcrt 
tragedy  of  the  normal  type.  First,  the  subject  belongs  to  oooe  c^ 
the  great  cycles,  but  to  a  byway  of  mythology,  and  involves  svk 
strange  elemems  as  the  servitude  of  ApoUo  in  a  mortal  booseboU 
the  decree  of  the  fates  that  Admctus  roust  die  on  a  fixed  day,  and  tbc 
restoration  of  the  dead  Alcestts  to  life.  Secondly,  the  treat  roem  <• 
the  subject  is  romantic  and  even  fantastic — strikingly  so  in  iLe 

Sissage  where  Apollo  is  directly  confronted  with  tke  dacnoRi: 
[ure  of  Tbanatos.  Lastly,  the  boisterous,  remorseful,  and  eeoefm 
erades  makes,  not,  inaeed|  a  satyric  drama,  but  a  dUtiortH 
satyric  scene — a  scene  which,  in  the  frank  original,  hardly  bears  cV 
subtle  interpretation  which  in  Balauslion  is  hinted  by  tKe  gentta 
Browning,  that  Heracles  got  drunk  in  order  to  keep  up  otber  peopk  ^ 
spirits.  When  the  happy  ending  is  taken  into  account,  it  i»  not  9s 
DNTising  that  some  should  have  called  the  AlusUs  a  tracfScoAv^ 
But  we  cannot  so  regard  it.  The  slight  and  purely  incidental  sttvc 
of  comedy  is  but  a  moment  of  rdietDctween  .the  tragic  somov  aa. 


*  A  considerable  fragment  of  the  Antiofe  was  di8c6v«%d  in  E^jf 
in  the  latter  ^Art  of  the  19th  century:  ed.  J.  P.  Mahaffy  in  voL  vtr 
of  the  Cunntntkam  Memoirs  (Dublin,  IS91):  and  qntte  rcce^^ 
fragments,  probably  from  the  Hypsipyle,  the  PhaHhom^  and  tk 
Cretans  (see  BerUner  KUusikertexU,  v.  2.  1907). 
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d(  the  concluHon. 
™offl^imiby    , 


to  tattdy.  The  lute  an!  mannen  ol  Uk  dav  wen  perhaps 
at  Itw  ownly  iTBteaqiK  CBMnunmait  that  oM  uage  appi 
ID  llH  t™g»«e«;  juat  aa,  in  the  ephtre  o(  comedy,  we  know 
AriilDpkaia  that  lljey  wens  tiong  o[  broait  buRoooery.  An  ot 
dnnatiit  maj'  havetam  bb  oppoimnity  \trtt.    Howrver  tlul 

Il'marki  in  tbe  meat  lifnal  manner,  and  perhspi  at  iW  « 


tnic  tlut 
t.    Hardly 


I.  Tha  ITtAd  'ni  bmighl 
Iho  Ditlyi.  and  a  kat  HCyi- 

Earipidea  {uned  the  third  pri; 

aon  ol  Anchylm,  and  (be  ate 

Euripidei  modetled  hit  tfeAv  i 

NcDphnin,at  teait  be  made  lb* 

anv.rilav  *»»  more  popular  in  t..i  .|/cil..„ 

with  acton,  or  with  iculptom  Iraialal 

and  adopted  it.   We  do  not  know , rn  uied 

Ovid  in  nifl  knC  Eragcrfy  of  Ibe  Bsme  nameT  but  il  i:ertaitijy  inspiT 
the  Hietorical  peiformance  d  Senta,  which  may  be  regarded 
brUcJni  the  interval  between  Euri^des  and  motlem  adapiatiD 

playr  Aat  Ibe  dialogue  bell -■--  "■ — ■ ■■  * '-  ■ 

BippHyconceived:  thai  them' 


Inthearr 
But  the. 


the  children  lada  an  adequate 
[hai  tnete  u  Bomelhing  of  a  monU  enti-climaic 
lofMedn,  before  the  deed, for  her  pemnal  safety. 


___  .„_in>a  traledy  of  fillt- 
g-heirted  wcman,  ■  barbarii 
cot  againet  (he  background 
Blan^m^)*^  H^' 


■a  vTEuHiiidea  or 


d,  hehadahockedbol 


rfihscs 

•tBMd  f(„  _  „ , 

(banSurMni  HippolytiN  caverSu  tL 
irflh  nore  Ulieilhaod  wnoted.  beau 
na  bmuiht  opon  tbe  Keae.  It  an 
chid  dnmMic  defecl  of  our  Bipptiv 
bvaunble  Keeption  oi  iti  pfedwunoi 
thai  linla  muH  be  obKrved  in  •<-  ■<■ 
IfepuUve  theme.  In  the  late 
fe  itaade  to  turn  on  the  jeaLou 
(rf  knt,  and  Aitemii,  the  go  _ .  . 
■hrlnb  from  breathing  her  lecret  to  H 
vhen  Jbe  learu  that  the  it  rejected, 
human  pBHioTi  is  now  replaced  by  a 


are  aLiEe  the  pupHta  qI 
Olymirian  oMrccI  in  wt 
dnmaHc  effect  ol  the  i 
i>haedn  <■  a  fine  nychole 

p^  i8a  (.)  il  perhipi  too  in, 

at  Athen  (uo  a.c.)  in  the  i  lul  Avfir 

and  in  ».  J09  f. !  but  it  can  icarctlji^  d 


ole  IB  (htu  weaketw< 
cal  nud)F;and,aaresi 
Bvxkh{Dtlretaediat 


to  the  plague 
«.  ot  V.  in. 
he  it  rithi  In 


id  the  trply  of  the  chomt,  mrir  rii'  lin.  Ac. 

.1 m  death  of  Peridet  Uk  s.c  ' 

'      '    *dAoul4 


,an?lht 


,. say  be  piaad  alibul  41S  n.c. 

Doticia  the  purification  oTDelot  by  tbe  AUwnki 

CBonl  pataagg,  *■  461 1.,  probably  lefen.  It  ^m-—  -—-  •-—-- 
out  to  lake  y.  650  (.  at  aa  alhiHin  to  tho  Spanaa  olthap  at  Pykii. 
The  lubjecl  oi  the  play  >•  th*  tmmt  of  Hacuba.  the  mdowed  queen 
of  rciam,  on  Polymeator,  IdiH  oIThrata,  who  had  murdered  her 

^n  PolydoRii.  altel  her  daughter  Polywiu  had  already 

..J  ...  .._  7-__, ..._  .l.j-  ^  Achillea.    The  '-  - 


hand,  both  e^Tnl!  lerve  Ihe  Bame 
patboa  with  which  the  poet  aeki 


■e'lludeof 


he  ilcill  with  which  I 

.. ,,    .  «  requiremcntt  ol  artiaiic  draiL_ 

■D  inceniouily  woven  plot,    Jt  barepreaentanva 
d  well  cxempUAet  (tic  peculiar  pov^r  wJticb 
pidci  (0  (be  poeii  ol  the  New  Comedy. 
^  ■■ --inibeKWia/nm  '     " 


, .. ._..  _... , i«"d,^o"^■Se"Al•b^dI^;_,.,  „ 

J.  Tbe  Shppliiuili  who  give  thi^  name  to  Ihs  play  an  Arjive 
•romen.  the  mothert  ol  A^ve  wviion  aUin  before  tbe  waHi  et 
Thcbea,  who.  led  by  Adrailua,  Idng  of  Arvoa,  come  aa  mipplianta  to 
Ihe  altar  of  Dcnwter  at  Eleun.  Creon,  Iuk  of  Thebea,  Ua  nf  uaed 
h.,^,.!  to  their  dead  lona.  Tbe  Athenian  Iuiie  Theaeua  demandi  <i 
that  he  tball  grant  the  funeral  ritea;  tna  relutal  i*  foDowed 


a  battle  in  which  the  T^ 


^the  Anive  dead  are  then  brought  to  Eleuiia,  At  tbe 
goddaa  Athena  ajuiart,  and  ordauia  that  a  doae  allianc 
formed  between  Atneu  and  Argot.  Some  refer  the  play  u 
when  the  democratic  party  at  Athena  rciee  againtt  Ibe 


:  party  at  Atl 

__, ,- ,..,.  J  probable  dale  it  4J0  ft.i.  ,     

Alcibiadea,  Atheot  atui  Aig«  omcluded  a  dc^na 
play  hat  a  alrongly  marked  thcEoncai  character, 
panegyric,  with  an  immrdiate  poliliat  aim.  on  At 
ion  of  humanity  aiainit  T 
8.  The  Hrradtidir    a  a 

Spartant  in 


ougarcha, 


of  tho 


Ik  Suptliama,  and 
rll.  Hen.  loo.  then 
The  delBt  of  Aigot 

Hetacka, 


Argive  party  Ai 
be  Spartan  illiana 
the  dead  Hetadea 


41  fi  a.c,  HtnnKthened  the 
.-^.^  ...  ._-__.  _.  -itcarding  the  AtnenL 

(Thuc.  V.  76).    In  Ihe  HennWdiHi  tbe 

persecuted  by  the  Argive  EuryKheua,  an  mzived  «ad  thelteied 
Athena.  Thui.  while  Athena  it  glonfied.  Sparla,  oheae  kingt  are 
detcendsnli  of  tbe  Heractcidae,  u  reminded  how  uiuialiiial  w«i1il 
be  an  alliance  between  herself  ajtd  Arna. 

•I.TbeHeradaUaiiuniauifi  (fi(rciilBfhrn()iirtiichiOn  grounda 
of  style,  can  ecamly  be  put  later  than  430-417  B.C,.  shares  with  the 
two  last  playa  tbe  purpoae  of  exalting  Athena  in  the  person  tjl 
Theseus.  Heracles  nlurus  fnua  Hade*— whither,  at  the  conmand 
of  £urystheut,  he  went  to  bring  back  Cerberua — jutt  in  time  toaavt 
his  wife  MeearaandhiachiUInaframbein^put  lodealhby  Lycua 
of  Thebes,  whom  he  slayt.  As  he  is  offeru^  luatnl  taoihcv  after 
the  deed,  he  is  suddenly  girickrn  wilh  madness  by  Lyaia  (Fuiy). 
the  dsemnnic  innt  of  hit  enemy  the  goddess  Hera,  and  in  hit  Innty 
he  dayt  hb  wile  and  children,  Theieut  ilnds  him.  In  hit  aiony  ol 
detpalr,  abml  to  kill  himaelf.  and  penoadea  him  to  cone  to  Athen), 


hus.  iavit  found  a  refuge  only  _ 
gfihutia  Athene,  whose  praise  b  (bell 
'  (Orfeinally  simply  Htracki,  ite  ad 
o  the  Atdine  ed.) 


""■■  I,™  JhcT^'ric  .hri! 
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ikh  metre  uhI  dlclion  mail 
>(  Ibc  tot— enxlleal  boib  ii 
nd  in  ihe  delinuiion  o(  chiT 
pk  of  Ancmii  in  the  Tiuiii 
:«  of  tlw  modem  BalaLLava 


iniiiKi4iIed.    Two  •! 


■odiiodi  at  we  karn  from  tbe  AjiMophani 


14.  Flnuirh  llyt,  ig)  layi  that,  when  Aiheiu  had  nii 
U  LyHndcr  (404  B.C.)  and  nhm  the  fair  of  the  dtr  wai  ■ 

a  Pnocian  omcrr  liappFncd  to  ling  at  a  banquet  of  the  1q 
Aru  Bong  frf  iIk  chorui  in  tbe  EU^v  di  Euripides' 

t\i«o>>,  'HU>r«a,  ml  il>  ^(iiTbir  aUtr. 
and  Ih^t  "  when  Ibey  heard  it.  all  ven  touched,  k  thai  I 
B  cniFl  dHd  to  deKroy  for  ever  the  dty  ao  faAoui  oocet  th 

<it  (ucb  men."   The  cbaiacter  of  thi  Ej«*a,  la  mcKE  and  ii 

r^emi  to  •ho*  that  it  hdonga  Id  the  poet'i  laten  yean,  [f  MlUkf 
were  riflht  in  frfeninf  to  the  Siciliaa  cxpcditioa  tlv  doHAa  omam^ 
in  whidi  the  DioKun  declan  tbu  they  huta  "  lo  the  Siolun  aca. 
-  lave  ihipa  upon  the  d™p  "  (v.  1*47),  ihm  thr  play  1 
—  ■>■ '.     But  Tt  mar  iSlt  iDun  prabablkl 


later  ihu  111  b.c. 

•hortly  b-" ■-  " 

peibapai 


lephced 


m  i> evident.   TheOrlfrMiiI 


lb. 


rarely  manifefted  by  &e(k  poeB. — periiap  by  bo  one  o(  hia  owa 
COBtenporariei  in  equal  mraaiue  eiEut  ArutoMaDeB. — a  leeUos  (oc 
natunl  beuiV  lit  up  by  the  pby  of  Eaocy.  R.  Y.  Tymll.  ia  Ub 
efliOB  of  the  Btaliai,  haa  ginn  (he  true  anawei  Id  the  theoiy  Ihkl 
the  Socetoi  it  a  neantation.  Euripida  bad  nevvr  rejeoed  tbe  facta 
whitlfomiedthebaaiaofthepopularreli^on.  Kc had tBtberaouiht 
to  inteipRt  then  In  a  nanner  ooBMIenl  with  beliif  la  a  benevDlent 
PnFvidnc*.  The  teallr  atrildiic  tUnf  in  the  Btatat  It  the  a)iith 
o(  contentDnl  and  of  compoawe  lAU  it  bnallMB,^  K  the  pact 
hwl  oeawl  to  be  «nd  Inr  the  aeemhii  gHWiBjIttkwa  whlcb  hwl 
troubled  bin  btfin.  Nor  ihoald  ft  be  foiiotlni  Uia^  inr  the  Greek 
■Bind  of  hii  •**,  the  irietery  of  Dloayiui  in  the  BtoMtt  carried 
a  moral  em  iBora  dliiet  than  Aa  ifctory  vf  A[Andila  in  tke 
HipfiilytiH.  The  peal  natun-powen  who  live  nfteiniMit  M 
nnttala  cannm  be  mbbed  of  their  due  tribute  witbovt  nvwokinc 
a  namttia.  The  nfuwj  of  atich  a  homage  la  not,  to  the  Grrvka 
drvmnl  a  *^rtuc  in  itself:  i;    " 


n  be  mbbed  of  their  due  tribute  witbovt  a 
'      '  of  auch  a  homage  la  not,  *    ' 
:  In  the  ilthl  al  the  goda  it 
wvening  aeJf-rdiaBc^^-tbc  qo 
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The  Bccckae  trat  atways  an  exceptionally  popular  pky-partly 
because  its  opportunities  as  a  spectacle  fitted  it  lor  gorgeous  repre- 
sentation, ana  so  recommended  it  for  performance  at  courts  and 
on  great  public  occasions.  "  Demetrius  the  Cynic  "  (says  Ludan, 
if  Ar.  IndoctuiHi  19)  "  saw  an  iiliterateperson  at  Corinth  reading 
a  very  beautiful  poem — the  Bacckae  of  Efuripides,  I  think  it  was;  he 
was  at  the  i^ce  where  the  roessen^  narrates  the  doom  of  Pentheus 
and  the  deed  of  Agave.  Demetnus  snatched  the  book  from  him 
and  tore  it  up,  saying,  *  It  is  better  for  Pentheus  to  be  torn  up  at  once 
1^  me  than  to  be  mangled  over  and  over  again  by  you.'  " 

18.  The  Cyclops,  of  uncertain  date,  is  the  omv  extant  example 
of  a  satyric  drama.  The  plot  is  taken  mainly  from  the  story  of 
Odysseus  and  Polyphemus  in  the  oth  book  of  the  Odyssey.  In  order 
to  be  really  success ul  in  farce  of  this  kind,  a  poet  should  have  a  fresh 
feeling  for  the  nature  of  the  art  parodied.  It  is  because  Euripides 
was  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  myths  that  he  is  not 
strong  in  mythic  travesty.  ^  rlis  own  tragedies — such  as  the  IleUn. 
the  Euctra  and  the  OresUs-^hAdt  in  their  several  ways,  contributed 
to  destroy  the  meaning  of  satyric  drama.  They  had  done  gravely 
very  much  what  satync  drama  aimed  at  doing  grotesquely.  They 
haa  made  the  heroic  persons  act  and  talk  like  ordinary  men  and 
women.  The  finer  side  of  such  parody  had  lost  its  edge;  only 
broad  comedy  remained. 

19.  The  Rnesus  b  still  held. by  some  to  be  what  the  didascaliae 
and  the  grammarians  call  it — a  work  of  Euripides;  and  Paley  has 
ably  supported  this  view.  But  the  scepticism  first  dcclartxl  by 
Vaicknaer  has  gained  ground,  and  the  Rhesus  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally recognized  as  spurious.  The  art  and  the  style,  still  more  evi- 
dently the  feeling  ana  the  mind,  of  Euripides  are  amcnt.  If  it  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  a  disciple  of  his  matured  school,  it  is  still  less  like 
the  work  of  an  Alexaridrian.  The  most  probaNe  view  seems  to  be 
that  which  assigns  it  to  a  versifier  of  small  dramatic  power  in  the 
latest  days  of  Attic  tragedy.  It  has  this  literary  interest,  that  it  is 
the  only  extant  play  of  which  the  subject  is  directly  taken  from  our 
IlUtd,  of  which  tnc  tenth  book — the  AbXwv«/'a — has  been  followed  by 
the  playwright  with  a  closeness  which  is  sometimes  mechanical. 

When  the  first  protests  of  the  comic  pools  were  over,  Euripides 
was  secure  of  a  wide  and  lasting  renown.    As  the  old  life  of 

Athens  passed  away,  as  the  old  faiths  lost  their  meaning 
^Jj™^^  and  the  peculiarly  Greek  instincts  in  art  lost  their 
BmifMea,   truth  and  freshness,  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  might 

cease  to  be  fully  enjoyed  save  by  a  few;  but  Euripides 
could  still  charm  by  qualities  more  readily  and  more  universally 
recognized.  The  comparative  nearness,  of  his  diction  to  the 
idiom  of  ordinary  life  rendered  him  less  attractive  to  the  gram- 
marians of  Alexandria  than  authors  whose  erudite  form  afforded 
a  better  scope  for  the  display  of  learning  or  the  exercise  of  in- 
genuity. But  there  were  two  a^>ects  in  which  he  engaged  their 
attention.  Th^  loved  to  trace  the  variations  which  he  had 
introduced  into  the  standard  legends.  Add  they  sought  to  free 
his  text  from  the  numerous  interpolations  which  even  then  had 
resulted  from  his  popularity  on  the  stage..  Philochorus  (about 
506-260  B.C.),  best  known  for  his  AttkiSf  dealt,  in  his  treatise  .on 
Euripides,  especially  with  the  mythology  of  the  plays.  From 
300  B.C.  to  the  age  of  Augusttis  a  long  scries  of  critics  busied 
themselves  with  this  poet.  The  first  systematic  arrangement  of 
his  reputed  works  is  ascribed  to  Dicacarchus  and  Callimachus 
in  the  early  part  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  Among  those  who 
furthered  the  exact  study  of  his  text,  and  of  whose  work  some 
traces  remain  in  the  extant  scholia,  were  Aristophanes  of  By- 
zantium, Callistratus,  ApoUodorus  of  Tusus,  Timachidas,  and 
pre-eminently  Did3rmus;  probably  also  Crates  of  Pcrgamuro 
and  Aristarchus.  At  Rome  Euripides  was  early  made  known 
through  the  translations  oi  Ennius  and  the  freer  adaptations  of 
PacuviusL-  When  Hellenic  civilization  was  spread  through  the 
East,  the  mixed  populations  of  the  new  settlements  welcomed  a 
dramatic  poet  whose  taste  and  whose  sentiment  were  not  too 
severely  or  exdusively  Attic  The  Parthian  Orodes  and  hia 
court  were  witnessing  the  Bacekae  of  Euripides  when  the  Agave 
of  the  hour  was  suddenly  enabled  to  lend  a  ghastly  reality  to  the 
terrible  scene  of  freoaied  triumph  by  displaying  the  gory  head 
of  the  Roman  Crassus.  Mommscn  has  noted  the  nooment  as 
one  in  which  the  power  of  Rome  and  the  genius  of  Greece  were 
simultaneously  abased  In  the  presence  of  sultahian.  So  far  as 
Eoripides  is  concerned,  the  incident  may  suggest  another  and  a 
more  pleasing  reiection;  it  may  remind  ut  how  the  charm  of  his 
humane  genius  had  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  barbarian  East, 
and  had  brought  to  rode  and  fierce  peoples  at  least  some  dim 
and  distant  apprehension  of  that  gradous  world  in  which  the 


great  spirits  of  andent  Hellas  had  moved.  A  quaintly  significant 
testimony  to  the  popularity  of  Euripides  is  afforded  by  the 
Byzantine  Xpunin  irhaxiiiP,  This  drama,  narrating  the  events 
which  preceded  and  attended  the  Passion,  is  a  cento  of  no  less 
than  2610  verses,  taken  from  the  plays  of  Euripides,  prindpally 
from  the  Bacchae,  the  Troades  and  the  Rhuut,  The  traditional 
ascription  of  the  authorshio  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  is  now 
generally  rejected;  another  conjecture  assigns  it  to  ApoUinaris 
of  Laodicea,  and  places  the  date  of  composition  at  about  aj>.  330.' 
Although  the  text  used  by  the  author  of  the  cento  jnay  not 
have  been  a  good  one,  the  value  of  the  piece  for  the  diplomatic 
criticism  of  Euripides  is  necessarily  very  considerable;  and  it 
was  diligently  used  both  by  Vakknaer  and  by  Porson. 

Dante,  who  does  not  mention  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles,  places 
Euripides,  with  the  tragic  poets  Antiphon  and  Agathon,  and  the 
lyrist  Simonides,  in  the  first  drde  of  iPurgatory  (xxiL  106), 
among  those 

«piOe 
Gred,  che  gi4  di  lauro  omar  la  fronte." 

Casaubon,  in  a  letter  to  Scaliger,  salutes  that  scholar  as  worthy 
to  have  lived  at  Athens  with  Aristophanes  and  Euripides — a 
compliment  which  certainly  implies  respect  for  his  correspond- 
ent's powers  as  a  peacemaker.  In  popular  literature,  loo,  where 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  were  as  yet  little  known,  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  testify  to  the  favour  bestowed  upon  Euripides. 
G.  Gascoigne's  and  Francis  Kinwclmersh's  Jocasia,  played  at 
Gray's  Inn  in  1566,  is  a  literal  translation  of  Lodovico  Poke's 
Giocasta,  which  derives  from  the  Pkaeniss<Uf  probably  through 
the  Latin  translation  of  R.  Winter  (Basel,  1541)..  Among  early 
French  translations  from  Euripides  maybe  mentioned  the  version 
of  the  Iphigenia  in  TauHs  by  Thomas  Sibilet  in  1549,  and  that 
of  the  Hecuba  by  Bouchetel  in  1550.  About  a  century  later 
Radne  gave  the  world  bis  Andromaque,  his  Iphiginit  and  his 
Phidre;  and  many  have  held  that,  at  least  in  the  last-named 
of  these,  "the  disdpleof  Euripides"  has  excelled  his  master. 
Bernhardy  notices  that  the  peHormance  of  the  Uippolytus  at 
Berlin  in  1851  seemed  to  show  that,  for  the  modem  slage^  the 
Phidre  has  the  advantage  of  its  Greek  original.  Racine's  great 
English  contemporary  seems  to  have  known  and  to  have  liked 
Euripides  better  than  the  other  Greek  tragedians.  In  the  Reastm 
oJCkwrch  Government  Milton  certainly  speaks  of  "  those  dramatic 
constitutions  in  which  Sophodes  and  Euripides  reign  ";  in  the 
preface  to  his  own  drama,  again,  he  joins  the  names  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophodes  and  Euripides, — "  the  three  tragic  poets  unequalled 
yet  by  any."  But  the  Samson  A  gonistes  itself  dearly  shows  t  hat 
Milton's  chief  modd  in  this  kind  was  the  dramatist  whom  he 
himself  has  called — as  if  to  suggest  the  skill  of  Euripides  in  the 
delineation  of  pathetic  w<Mnett — "  sad  Extra's  poet  "',  and  the 
work  bears  a  special  mark  of  this  iMreference  in  the  use  of 
Euripidean  monodies.  In  the  second  half  of  the  i8th  century 
such  men  as  J.  J.  Winckelmann  (17x7-1768)  and  G.  E.  Lessing 
(17  29-1 781)  gave  a  new  life  to  the  study  of  the  antique.  Hitherto 
the  art  of  the  old  world  had  been  better  known  through  Roman 
than  through  Greek  interpreters.  The  basis  of  the  revived 
classical  taste  had  been  Latin.  But  now  men  gained  a  fin^r 
perception  of  those  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  Greek 
woric  of  the  great  time,  a  fuller  sense  of  the  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  genius  where  each  is  at  its  best,  and 
generally  a  dearer  recognition  of  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
andent  art  in  its  highest  purity  from  modem  romantic  types. 
Euripides  now  became  the  object  of  criticism  from  a  new  point 
of  view.  He  was  compared  with  Aeschylus  and  Sophodq^  as 
representatives  of  that  ideal  Greek  tragedy  which  ranges  with 
the  purest  type  of  sculpture.  Thus  tried,  be  was  found  wanting; 
and  he  was  condemned  with  all  the  rigour  of  a  newly  illuminated 
zeal.  B.  O.  Nicbuhr  (1776-1831)  judged  him  harshly;  but  no 
critic  approached  A.  W.  Schlegel  (i767-x&(5)  in  severity  6f  one^ 
sided  censure.  Schlegel;  in  fact,  will  scarcdy  allow  thatfEbripidcs 
is  tolerable  except  hy  comparison  with  Radoe.  L.  Tieck  ( 1 773- 
1853)  showed  truer  appreciation  for  a  brother  artist  when  he 

>  (According  to  Karl  Knimbacher,  Gesek,  dor  hyt,  LU.,  It  is  an 
luh-century  production  of  unknown  author^p.) 
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dtacribcd  the  *ork  of  Euripidd  u  tbe  Sam  af  i  ramintlc  poetrj 
hluDtcd  by  dim  yraminp  and  forebodings.  Goeihe — who 
acctsding  to  BcrohArd^r^  knew  Euripidu  onty  "at  a  gra 
diiiance  " — cerUinly  idmlred  him  highly,  and  trii  in  inlCKstinj 
mtftioriil  oT  Euripidcan  study  in  his  aiicmpird  rcCDnslniaion  o 
Ihc  iMt  PkaHMan,  Thtn  an  Mine  passages  In  Goethe's  conver 
ulioni  vith  EckcTinann  which  form  eflcclive  quouiiani  agains 
the  Greek  poel'i  real  oc  supposed  dcltacLors.  "  To  feet  am 
respett  ■  great  peraonaJiiy,  one  must  be  someihing  oneself 
All  those  who  denied  [he  lublimc  to  Euripides  were  cither  poo: 
wrttihcs  incapable  of  comprehending  such  Eubtimily  or  shame 
less  chailatans  who.  in  tlitit  presumption,  oished  lo  make  mon 
of  themselvet  than  they  were."  "  X  poet  whom  Socrates  callci 
his  friend,  whom  Aristotle  Uuded,  whom  Alexander  admired 
and  for  whom  Sophocles  and  the  city  of  Athens  put  on  mouinin) 
on  hearing  of  his  death,  must  certainly  have  been  some  one 
If  a  modern  man  like  Schlcgel  miut  pick  out  faults  in  so  grcai 
an  ancient,  he  ought  only  to  do  it  upon  his  kneel  "  (J.  A.  Sy 
monds,  Grak  PocU.  i.  ijo).  We  yield  to  no  one  in  admiratioc 
of  Goethe;  but  we  cannot  think  that  these  iiihet  bullyin| 
.  ullennces  an  (avounbte  eiamples  of  his  method  in  aestheiii 
discussion;  noi  hive  they  any  logics  force  cicept  as  igainsi 
those — i[  thcte  be  any  tuch— who  deny  that  Euripides  is  a  grcai 
poet.  One  of  Ihc  most  sliiking  of  modem  crilicnms  on  Euripidc! 
is  the  sketch  by  Mommsen  In  his  history  of  Rome  fbk.  fil.  ch.  14) 
It  is,  in  our  opinion,  less  than  just  to  Eurlpidn  as  an  artist 
Dul  il  indicates,  with  true  historical  insight,  his  place  in  th( 
developmenr  of  his  art,  Ihe  operation  of  those  eiternal  condition! 
which  made  him  what  he  wis,  and  the  nature  of  his  influence  oc 
iticcecding  ages. 

The  manuicripl  tradition  of  Euiipidn  ha*  a  very  curioin  and 
instructive  hiitary.  It  throws  a  uggeblive  li^ht  on  ihe  capricioul 
„.  natura  of  the  process  by  which  some  of  the  greatest 

*'V  litenr^  inisurs  hive  been  Bved  or  JhI-  Nine  playi 
■T^T!..  ■  of  Eunpides  mtm  selected,  probably  in  early  ByuntiM 
"?  ■'■  times,  (or  popular  and  educational  uw.  These  weie- 
"*•***»■  Pfc«uu<,  K*.™.,  Trocits.  -rt^Ust  includes  at  lea.1 
twi)  playi.  the  Antrtrntchi  and  Ihe  Tntiii,  which,  even  in  tN 

of  very  Inferioi  merit— to  say  nothing  of  the  fifejui,  which  is  genet, 
ally  aAowed  10  be  •purious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lin  omits  at 
Itui  three  plays  of  lini-iaie  beauty  end  excdlenc*.  the  very  flower, 
indeed,  of  the  entant  collection-llH  In,  the  Itimmia  in  Taurii, 
■nd  the  fiwukv^he  last  cciuinly.  in  its  own  )imd,  by  far  Ihc 
most  splendid  work  of  Euripides  that  we  possess.  Had  these 
■  hiee  nUvs  been  lost,  it  is  not  too  much  to  uy  that  the  madem 
estimate  of  Eurlplric*  must  have  been  decidedly  tower.    But  all  the 

A,  KirThhoSwai(tiefirst,lnhise(littoris,thorouFbfytoInvestInle 
the  hiMory  and  the  affiuiiiei  of  the  Euripidcan  manuscripts.'  All 
oir  MSS.  ate,  he  thinks,  derived  from  a  lost  archetype  of  the  9th 
or  lolh  century,  which  contained  the  nineteen  playi  (counting  the 
KlusHi)  now  e.unt.  From  ihii  atchtiype  a  copy,  also  lost,  was 
nude  about  ad,  1100,  connln^ngonly  the  nine  scled  plays.  This 
cnpy  became  the  souire  of  all  our  best  M5S.  for  (hose  plays.  They 
■re— (I)  Marrianus  471.  in  the  Library  of  Si  Mark  at  Venice  (iJlli 
cjnluiy):  A-drmaJu.  HuMba.  Ilippoiytu  (to  V.  ni4)  Ottsia 
FbrtiMM;  (a)  Vaiicanua  ^Bft,  nth  century,  nine  plai-s:  (i) 
Pamlnui  ijti,  ijih  century.  7  plays  (all  but  Tretda  and  Rlusiif). 
Ollhetamestock,b<it  inferior,  are  f]1Marclanu>46S,  tub  century: 
/iKufa,  Orufu,  Uedta  (v.  1-49),  Ottsia.  Fkatitiiinf,  (SJ  Havnimsis 
(from  UaSmia,  Copenhagen,  aecoiding  to  Piley),  a  lace  transcript 
from  a  MS.  rescmbfing  Vat.  909,  nine  playi.  A  second  family 
of  MSS.  (or  the  nine  plays,  Iprung  from  Ihe  same  copy,  but 
nadilM  by  a  Byaniine  reccnsioa  ot  the  13th  c«ntuty,  l>  gnstly 

The  other  ten  atayi  have  cohie  to  ui  only  through  the  prriccvat  ion 
of  two  MSS.,  both  of  Ihe  14th  century,  and  both  ultimately  derived, 
as  Kirchhofl  thinks,  from  the  archetype  of  the  oih  or  loth  century. 
Theae  are  (i)  Palatinus  1S7.  Kirrhho^i  B.  usually  called  Rom.  C, 
thirtitn  plln.  vit  all  ol  tbg  selBct  plays  (/     '  "  '     "' 

Hipp.,  Ale.,  Irnli^,),  ami  seven  olherr-SoukK 

Flor.  I,  Elmsley's  C,  eighlttn  plays,  vi^  all  b 
MS.  is  thus  the  only  on 
Arew.    By  tar  the  gr 
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%be  became  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadamanthys  and  Sarpedon. 
She  was  worshipped  under  the  name  ht  HeUolis  in  Crete,  where 
<the  festival  Hellotia,  at  which  her  bones,  wreathed  in  myrtle, 
were  carried  round,  was  held  in  her  honour  (Athenacus  xv.  p. 
678).  S<Mne  consider  Europe  to  be  a  moon-goddess;  others 
explain  the  story  by  saying  that  she  was  carried  o£F  by  a  king 
of  Crete  in  a  diip  decorated  with  the  figure-head  of  a  bull. 
O.  Cruppe  (De  Cadmi  Fabula,  1891)  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  myth  of  Europa  is  only  another  version  of  the  myth  of 

Persephone. 

See  Apollodorus  Ui.  i;  Ovid,  Mdam.  ii.  S^^i  articles  bv  Helbtg 
in  Roecber's  Lexikon  der  iiytkologitt  and  by  Hild  in  Dareroberg  and 
Saglio's  Dictionnaire  des  antiqwUs,  Fig".  36  in  the  article  Greek 
Art  (archaic  metope  from  Palermo)  represents  the  journey  of 
Europa  over  the  sea  on  the  back  of  the  bull. 

BUROPB,  the  smallest  of  those  principal  divisions  of  the 
land-surface  of  the  globe  which  arc  usually  distui|uisbed  by  the 
conventional  name  of  continents. 

z.  Geography  and  Statistics 

It  has  justly  become  a  commonplace  of  geography  to  describe 
Europe  as  a  mere  peninsula  of  Asia,  but  while  it  is  necessary 
imdivUa'  ^  ^*^^  ^^  ^'^  mind  in  some  aspects  of  the  geography 
miny  0/  of  the  continent,  more  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
climate,  the  individuality  of  the  continent  is  established 
in  the  clearest  manner  by  the  course  of  history  and  the 
resultant  distribution  of  population.  The  earliest  mention  of 
Europe  is  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo^  but  there  Europe 
is  not  the  name  of  a  continent,  but  is  of^sosed  to  the  Peloponnesus 
and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  The  distinction  between  Europe 
and  Asia  is  found,  however,  in  Aeschylus  in  the  5th  century  B.ci, 
but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  this  opposition  was  learnt 
by  the  Greeks  from  some  Asiatic  people.  On  Assyrian  monu- 
ments the  contrast  between  <mm,  "  (the  land  oQ  the  rising  sun," 
and  ereb  or  iribf  "  (the  land  of)  darkness  "  or  **  the  setting  sun,'* 
b  frequent,  and  these  immes  were  probably  passed  on  by  the 
Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks,  and  gave  rise  to  the  names  •!  Asia  and 
Europe.  Where  the  names  originated  the  geographical  dis- 
tinction was  clearly  marked  by  the  intervention  of  the  sea,  and 
this  intervention  marked  equally  clearly  the  distinction  between 
Europe  and  Libya  (Africa).'  As  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
extended,  the  difficulty,  which  still  exists,  of  fixing  the  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia  where  there  is  land  connexion,  caused 
uncertain^  in  the  application  of  the  two  names,  but  never 
obscured  the  necessity  for  recognizing  The  distinction.  Even  in 
the  srd  cehtury  B.C.  Europe  was  cegarded  by  Eratosthenes  as 
including  all  that  was  then  known  of  northern  Asia.  But  the 
character  of  the  physical  features  and  climate  finally  determined 
the  fajct  that  what  we  know  as  Europe  came  to  be  occupied  by 
moi^  or  less  pop\ilous  countries  in  intimate  relation  with  one 
another,  but  separated  on  the  east  by  unpeopled  or  very  sparsely 
peopled  areas  ^m  the  countries  of  Asia,  and  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  continents  has  long  been  recognized  as  running 
somewhere  through  this  area.  Within  the  limits  thus  marked 
out  on  the  east  and  on  other  sides  by  the  sea  ".the  climatic 
conditions  are  such  that  inhabitants  are  capable  of  and  require 
a  civilization  of  essentially  the  same  type,  based  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  European  grains."*  '^  Those  inhabitants  have  had  a 
common  history  in  a  greater  measure  than  those  of  any  other 
continent,  and  hence  are  more  thoroughly  conscious  of  their 
dissimilarities  from,  than  of  their  consanguinity  with,  the  peoples 
of  the  east  and  the  south. 

On  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  Europe  there  is  still 
divergence  of  opinion.  While  some  authorities  take  the  line 
of  the  Caucasus  as  the  boundary  in  the  south-east, 
others  take  the  line  of  the  Manych  depression,  between 
the  upper  end  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Ca^ian  Sea, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Caucasus.  Various  Umits  are  assigned  to 
the  continent  on  the  east.  Officially  the  crest  of  the  Caucasus 
and  that  of  the  Urals  are  regarded  in  Russia  as  the  boundaries 
between  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  south-east  and  east  rcspcc- 

.  .>  H.  Wagner's  edition  of  Guthe's  lehrbndt  d*r  GtoiraplM  (stb  cd.,  . 
Hanover  1882}.  | 


tively,'  although  in  neither  case  does  the  boundary  correspond 
with  the  great  administrative  divisions,  and  in  the  Urals  it  is 
impossible  to  mark  out  any  continuous  crest.  Reclus,  without 
attempting  to  assign  any  precise  position  fo  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  continents,  makes  it  run  through  the  relatively 
low  and  partly  depressed  area  north  of  the  Caucasus  and  east  of  the 
Urals.  Thei^Manych  depression,  marking  the  lowest  line  of  this 
area  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasus,  has  been  taken  as  the  boundary 
of  Europe  on  the  south-east  by  Wagner  in  his  edition  of  Guthe's 
Lehrbuch  der  Geographie,*  and  the  same  Bmit  is  adopted  in 
Kirchhoff's  LUnderkunde  des  Erdteils  Europa*  and  Stanford's 
Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel.  In  favour  of  this  limit  it 
appears  that  much  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  the  consideration 
put  forward  by  Wagner,  that  from  time  immemorial  the  valleys 
on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus  have  formed  a  refuge  for  Asiatic 
peoples,  especially  when  it  is  bpme  in  mind  that  this  contention 
is  reinforc^  by  the  circumstance  that  the  steppes  to  the  north 
of  the  Caucasus  must  interpose  a  belt  of  abnost  unpeopled 
territory  between  the  more  condensed  populations  belonging 
undoubtedly  to  Asia  and  Europe  respectively.  Continuity  of 
population  would  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  assigning  the 
whole  of  the  Urals  to  Europe,  but  here  the  absence  of  any  break 
in  such  continuity  on  the  east  side  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
fix  any  boundary  Une  outside  of  that  system.  Hence  on  this  side 
it  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  attach  greater  importance  to  the  (act 
that  the  Urals  form  a  boundary  not  only  orographically,  but  to 
some  extent  also  in  respect  of  climate  and  vegetation,*  and  on 
that  account  to  take  a  line  following  the  crest  of  the  different 
sections  of  that  system  as  the  •astern  limit  between  the  two 
continents.*  Obviously,  however,  any  eventual  agreement 
among  geographers  on  this  head  must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary 
and  conventional.  In  any  case  it  must  be  bomef  in  mind  that, 
whatever  conventional  boundary  be  adopted,  the  use  of  the  name 
Europe  as  so  limited  must  be  confined  to  statements  of  extent  or 
implying  extent.  The  facts  as  to  climate,  fauna  and  flora  have 
no  relation  to  any  such  arbitrary  boundary,  and  all  statistical 
statements  referring  to  the  countries  of  Europe  must  include  the 
part  of  Russia  beyond  the  Urals  up  to  the  frontier  of  Siberia. 
In  such  statements,  however,  in  the  present  article  the  whole  of 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus  will  be  left  out  of  accounL 
As  to  extent  it  is  provisionally  advisable  to  give  the  area  of  the 
continent  within  different  Umits. 

The  following  calculations  in  English  square  miles  (round 
numbers)  of  the  area  of  Europe,  within  different  limits,  are  given 
in  Bchm  and  Wagner's  Bevdlkerung  der  Erde^  No.  viiL  Bxt^mL 
(Gotha,  Justus  Perthes,  1891),  p.  53>-Europe,  within  ^"•^ 
the  narrowest  physjcal  limits  (to  the  crest  of  the  Urals  and  the 
Manych  depression,  and  including  the  Sea  of  Azov,  but  excluding 
the  Caspian  Steppe,  Iceland,  Novaya  Zemlya,  Spitsbergen  and 
Bear  Island)  3,570,000  sq.  m.  The  same,  with  the  addition  <rf 
the  Caspiaii  Steppe  up  to  the  Ural  river  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
3,687,75(^  sq.  m.  The  same,  with  the  addition  of  the  area  between 
the  Manych  depression  and  the  Caucasxis,  3,790,500  sq.  m. 
The  same,  with  the  addition  of  territories  east  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, the  portion  of  the  Caspian  Steppe  east  of  the  Ural  river 
as  far  as.the  Emba,  and  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus, 

*  At  the  summit  of  each  of  the  Trans-Ural  railways  (Perm- 
Tyumen  and  Ufa-Chelyabinsk)  and  that  of  the  road  across  the 
Caucasus  from  Vladikavkaz  to  Tiflu,  sign-poets,  with  the  name 
Europe  on  one  side,  Asia  on  the  other,  mark  this  boundary. 

*  Fifth  edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24-25.  *  Pt.  il  pp.  11-12. 
■Griesbach,   on   the  strength   of   Middendorffs  observations, 

remarks  that,  in  addition  to  European  fruit  trees,  oak,  maplea, 
elms,  ashes  and  the  black  alder  do  not  cross  the  Urals,  while  the 
lime  tree  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  shrub  (JLa  VigilaHon  du  globe, 
translated  by  Tchihatchef,  L  p.  181). 

*  On  the  history  of  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe  see 
F.  G.  Hahn  in  the  UUteUungen  des  Vereinsfir  Erdkunde  su  Leipsig 
(1881).  pp.  83-104.  Hahn,  on  the  ground  that  true  mountain  sys- 
tems must  be  regarded  as  formins  geograf^ical  units,  pronounces 
against  the  practice  <)f  making  '^natural  boundaries'*  runf  along 
mountain  crests,  and  assigns  the  whole  of  the  Caucasus  region  to 
Europe  as  all  belpna^  iS  such  a  system,  but  orographically  c)uite 
different  from  the  Armenian  plateau  (p.  iOi^).  But  mudjf  tt»mA 
lest  different  from  the  Europekn  plaiiu 
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3,988,500  iq.  ID.  Tha  nine,  wilh  Iccbnd,  Nany^  Zcmlyi, 
SpJlsbergcD  And  Bur  lalund,  4,093,000  iq.  m.  In  aJI*lhcBC 
cilculattoiu  the  iibndi  id  itac  5cs  o[  Mumon,  Ibe  Canary 
Islands,  MadcEra,  and  even  ihe  Azores,  aj^  excluded,  but  all  the 
Creek  iitandi  ol  (he  Aegean  Sea  and  the  Turluih  iilandi  of 
Thasoi,  Lemnos,  Samothtace,  Imbros,  Uagiostnii  or  Boibaba, 
and  iven  Tenedos,  ere  included. 
The  moK  iiDiihern  poini  of  the  mainland  area  ii  Cape  Nordkyn 
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of  iti  primary  and  eecoiidary  peiiin- 

irrefulaxky  mad  devekipmefit  irhi^ 

of  the  moftt  potent  of  the  physical  factors 

-'  lenflh  of  eoasl-line  wu  eximated  by 

■11--0I  which  about^jteoveie  counted  as 

'     Atlaaiic  and  Mjo  Is 

ute,  however,  dost  do* 


10  the  Arctic  Ocean,  tm  to 

I,  btiiifi  ths  coait-li 


,.,_, Rohtbaeh' 

of  all  points  In  the  Interior  al  Europe 
at  aoef  m.  as  compared  wilh  29a  m.  In  the  case  of  North 
[coninrn         ;  _       _       1^  io  be  v^ 

„  .„^, , ._ _ f  srtihcijl  hart»ure» 

jKEwfen  mch  hatboun  and  a  prwlgctive  interior 
fact  that  whUe  the  coait-liae  at  Europe  is  in  its  Benersl  features 
•fcsssfr      ^^j^^i  fhai^gjg^  some  at  least  of  which  are  due  to  cauvs 
ehsnjFS  iiuy  be  convenientiy  classlfted  under  four  heads:     the 


11  forces  helping  or 

.-_  ...hln  hiilDrical  limei 
>  to  be  jenerally  adniitied. 


throueh  ekvsti^  of  the  tsf 
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,..^..  u~.>i^  ~.  .,.«'wre  the  bMknown'M'^'L....  »».■..— ....^k 
BMiost.  Tbem  we  find  that  all  die  treat  rivers  hive  been  tuccesa- 
fuliyatworit—iureeipeciallylhe  Rhone,  the  Ebroand  the  Po.  The 
actmty  of  the  KbonsTiBdeed,  at  a  maker  oS  new  land,  it  aiianiihing. 
The  lower  c(  St  Uooli,  erected  on  Ihe  coast  In  1737,  it  now  uo- 
^Hnts  of  four  miles  inlandj  the  city  <i  Aries  it  said  to  be  nearly 
twice  St  far  fTDm  the  ten  as  It  wat  In  the  Roman  period,  Theprcvnt 
^  Gilles  wat  probably  a  harbour  when  the  Greeks  foundnl  Mar- 
aeiiln,  and  Algues  Mortes,  which  took  Its  place  In  ihe  middle  aees, 
*ai  no  loniier  on  itic  court  in  the  time  of  St  Loui.  (ijth  century), 

labour  to  Imp  the  harbour  atCeflt  from  beinf  dtled  up.  The  Po 
Is  even  more  efficient  than  the  Rhone,  it  the  tin  of  iii  bssin  be  uken 
Into  somnu  Ravenna,  which  wf  at  one  time  an  iniulir  city  like 
Venice,  has  now  a  wide  stretch  of  downt  panly  covered  with  pint 
forcH  between  it  and  the  sea.  Aquileia.  one  of  the  ftcatcK  icapont 
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Ihe  Mediterranean  in  the  early  cenluitt*  ii  the  O 

w7  m.  from  the  coast,  apd  Adria,  which  rivei  ' 

ice  the  l6(h  ceatury:  the  pavement  of  the  tquaie  of  Sc  Msik't 
1  frequently  inquired  to  be  raised^  and  the  boring  oC  a  wed  has 
own  that  alaycr  ol  vegetable  remajnt,  indicatinf  a  flora  idcnlical 
■  "*  "-*— ■  —  '\t  nciffhbourinE  mainland,  exiut 

_.. -  .al  depotitt.  A  little  to  the  touth 

he  Isirian  caaii  on  Ibe  oppoBte  tide  of  the  Adtiniit: 

t  the  depth  of  about  8j  ft.  the  renaini  of  ■  lawn, 

idcntrGed  with  the  island  town  of  Omn,  of  whii± 

g  had  been  Irnown  tfter  the  year  679.*    At  2ara  ancicm 
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I  below  the  ■ 
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nei^hbaurhood 
timet.    aEoui  the  lim^ 

18  to  ao  ft-  above  tlie  preient  zero,  and  the  coast  br^n  B^^adusUy 
to  rise  uain  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century.*  Patting  easiwatd  to 
the  Dalun  peninsula,  we  Hnd  contideratiH  changes  on  the  coasts 
lir  jt  at  they  aiv  only  rvpetidont  on  a  smaller  acale 

of  already  deacrlhed.  it  IssulBcieM  to  indicate  tW 

Ci  ihe  mouth  of  the  Spetcheios  at  twn  af  >h>  t>~« 

in  ».     The  latter  espedally  Is 

hi  1  to  the  mHogist,  at  the  river 

th  «  of  one  of  the  world's  most 

ba  mopylae. 

J  the  Atlantic  seaboard  we  observe  as  wc  n^b 
cjipecl,  gieal  modifications  in  the  embouchuies  of  the  Gamuji 
and  the  Loire,  but  by  far  the  most  remnrkablr  vanatiant  of  tea  and 
land  have  Islten  place  in  the  reghni  HtendinEfrom  the  south  of 

of  ale  Elbe  a^  the  weM  cout  of  Schleswif-Koltldn.  "Herc'ihac 

on  the  whole  naiure  hat  hitherto  had  the  best  of  the  batlU.  Uliile. 
at  it  well  known,  much  Und  below  tea-levH  in  the  l^w  Ctwnlries 
hat  been  protected  aEointt  the  tea  by  dikct  and  reclaimed,  and  the 
coast-line  has  been,  on  the  whole,  advanced  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Eider,*  theiT  has  been  sDent  Inst  of  land  in  the  interior  of  Holland 
since  Ihe  beginninE  of  the  Christian  cm,  and  on  the  balance  a  Urp 
lost  of  land  north  <^  the  Eider  since  the  GiH  hall  of  the  13th  ccn tur> .' 
In  the  itt  century  a.D.  the  Zuider  Zee  appears  to  have  been  repic- 
tenled  only  by  a  comparatively  tmall  intand  Uke,  the  dimc^nnt 
ol  which  were  inoreatcd  by  different  inrwdi  of  Ihe  sea.  the  last  and 
erealest  of  »liicli  occunrd  in  1395.  Among  the  local  dianK*  of 
EuiDpean  nemtTCance  within  Ihn  area  may  be  mentioned  Ihe  ShiBf 
up  towanla  Ibe  end  of  Ihe  15th  century  of  the  channd  kaotni  aa  lbs 
Zwia  running  north-eastwards  from  BnigcS,  which  IhltHiih  that 
cause  lost  its  shipF^ng  and  in  the  end  aU  itt  former  renown  aa  a  scat 
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m,  however,  situated  iTthe  MeJilemu^!^!^eacnHas  oa 
m  coast  of  Italy,  Etna  in  Ihe  island  of  Sicily,  and  Streoibae 


.  take  plate  to  BradtaaHy  ft 

eful  observation  and  cotaparisd 
It  it  very  different  ..  . 


■  PtUmtanmi  Jfitti'aefM  tlB^o).  p.  91- 

<  See  Supan'^  Pkjtucit  EMmmtt,  4th  ed..  pp.  37£-377,  and  tl 

6»».  f*  Siikmaii  n 


•  See  if intA.  der  ff  .  -   ,_..,, 

'  See  R.  T.  GOnther.  Cnlrilnilim.  . 
■    ~       '  Vapdi  (Oxiord.  1003),  1 
>."^in  the  C»|.  fount. 


f 


'^Kattenverifiderunacn  iin  MittdmeeiidMet.*'  ia  Zttckr.  der  \  Bay  of  Naples,'  in  the  Geog.  Journ.  vol.  xxii.  pp.  121-149, 
.  far  Erdkmnde  su  Mm  (1878).  t    •  See  Ptkrmanns  MitteU,  (1891).  Pt  8.    '  TS.  (1893).  • 


'^;,  ami     cai  m-ino»rmci«\»  ia  the 

FLlu. 


/t  bHS  Cinikrly  : 

in  tbcAjchjpeUgisa 


CEOGKAPHY] 

fi;  the  Ltpui  po 

■JncctbelSIbccntury.  ItUain  tbeAjchjpeUgisQnthc»utbefB«Jcv 
Of  the  CydAdo,  Bear  tht  liiclr  rmjp  dI  ulcta  taUed  Santorio.  TBfl 
n[ioa  vaM  evidcatly  highly  vo£ujc  Ht  ui  evJier  period,  for  MiLo, 
oneof  tlK  ncucK  gCcbt  iiUndh  >•  limply  a  niiaed  cnlHKill  pmcnt- 
inff  HDokinff  nkfMUsu  and  olbn*  tracea  d(  lormcr  icliviiy.  The 
davuutio«  pndKCd  by  dw  cniptioaa  ol  the  European  volcuuei 
■»  umlly  canAiicd  wiiliiD  nty  ninw  liiniu;  and  i[  i>  only  a[ 
leii(  iBtervda  that  any  pan  of  th>  cgntinciu  ia  viiitEd  by  a  nally 
fonnidaUe  canbqiiaha.  The  aaly  pan  ol  Europe,  however,  Inr 
which  there  are  no  ncorded  eaitlunkea  ia  central  and  ngnhern 
Ruula;  aad  the  A]pa  and  CaijiathiaH,  aapcctally  tfae  mtn-Car- 
pathiaa  area  oi  depKHion,  Greece,  Italy,  capadaJly  Calabria  and 
the  adjaiaiut  pin  al  Sicily,  the  Siana  Nsvada  and  the  Pyreneei, 
the  Lidwa  lUiirict  and  the  rift  *aUey  ot  the  upper  Rhine  (betwaan 
■     Vov      ■   ■     ~    ■  -        


again  aaBeRd  levrnly  in  1K5,  1R70,  1S94.  1905  and  1908. 

If  the  European  mountnina  are  arranfcd  ^  accDfilinB  h^  «„«„ 
gieateit  devatjona,  they  rank  u  lollovi?-«|0  The  Swias  Alpa.  wiiK 
---..  tlieir  hiibeM  poib  above  lUDO  It.':  (3)  tbc  Sierra 
-  Nevada,  the  ftrreiM.  and  Eini.  about  Iljxn  [I.!    (jj 

tbt  Ap*aniBea.tlie  Conican  Hoantaini,  the  Can)athiaDi.tbg  Balkam. 
and  tha  Diapoto  Dich,  from  Sooo  to  tooo;  (4I  the  Gnadamma,  the 
Scandinavian  Alpa.  Uie  Dinatic  Alpa,  the  Gnek  HounaiH,  and  tlie 
Cannaea,  between  6000  aad  tooo;  (5)  tha  nHHonaia  of  AuveixBe, 
the  )un,  the  RleaeaEeUrfei  the  moantalna  of  Sardinia,  llajorca. 
Mlnofca,  aBd  the  CAncn.  the  Black  Foicat.  the  VaiBca,  and  die 
Scottlih  Hlgfclandi.  bom  4000  to  6oo(>. 

The  loUowlaf  eatlmitea  aic  baaed  on  thoee  contaiaed  in  the  fifth 
•dltlaB.  iw  Dr  Heraiann  Wagner,  of  Gathe'a  LtkrhiJi  dir  C«- 
in^fr.  In  theori^nal  thefigurcaareiiveniDGerman  iq,  jn-and 
in  ».  Ulonetna  in  mund  nunben,  and  the  eqnivatenta  lure  given 
laEngiffaiq.  aLaRaimilaily  tlvated^— 

The  gnat  European  plain  in  itawiaat  acne.      7Mi>MM 
The  ainie  eiclinive  of  inland  eeaa  l,}00,«ao 

The  ainie  euliHive  of  the  Scandinavian  and 


'  Hunanan  t 


The  Carpalhiant .......  71,000 

The  Apennino  ......  41,joo 

The  Pynncei       .........  li.JOO 

Several  eatimatea  have  been  niad«  of  the  averse  clovation  of  the 
continent,  but  h  it  enough  to  give  berc  the  main  reaulta.  ]□  the 
fc^fowing  Hit,  where  a  convemon  from  melm  into  feet  haa  been 
neceaoiy.  the  nearest  muliiple  of  3  It.  haa  been  givna: — Humboldt, 
e7jft.i  Lapo1dt,*975((.i  MLapnreu.'stolt.:  Murny,<Q39ft.; 
Supan.' gjo  ft. :  von  Tillo.' luo  It. :  Heiderich.' iijo  ft.;  Penck,* 
lots  ft.  tint eicnMionaUy  high  ealimiie of  Hdderich  i> due  id  the 
fact  that  by  him  TianKaucuia  and  the  iilandi  of  Novayi  Zcmlya, 
Spitabeigen  and  Iceland  an  nckoiied  le  Included  in  Europe. 

Of  mon  geognphical  lignlii^Dce  thaa  theae  ettlmatb  are  the 
facta  with  ngand  to  dn  anangeneot  of  the  Ughluda  of  ibe  ohi- 
.  tiaent.  It  ia  indaed  thia  amogemenl  comhined  with  the 

~™J3      form  ot  tbc  coaet-lin*  which  taulndirtaly  given  loEunne 
TrfT.      ia  individuality.  Thitt  poiplt  ban  to  M  noted  under 
jj.j^    thia  head^I)  the  tan  that  the  highianda  ot  Europe 
are ao distributed  aa  toallow  ot  the  penetration  of  weaterly 

lands  baa  a  direction  from  Qkt  to  west.  Europe  in  thit  point  rcscm. 
bling  Aaia  but  diETering  fioiTi  North  Amenca;  and  M  that  ia 
Europe  the  mDunidin  Eysttma  belonging  lo  the  leriet  of  highlands 


tru  minerf  rjMt  curnw  iriaucn.  xaj^i. 
rn)iUdagM|;»(FaTit.i«l)).    •  &0I.  (m>[.  Hdg.  (1 

rnwj.  (/ituJi») /j^?BiuT&ig^5K'.  (1889I.  p.  iij 
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from  this  list  afe  a(ter  Stvetbittky,  tile  CIm.  Unhifatllt  of  V.  de 
St  Martin,  or.  in  the  case  o(  Swedish  lakes,  Irom  the  official  hand* 
book  o(  Sweden.' 

The  Alpine  lakes  break  up  into  a  southern  and  northern  sub> 
division — thefomer  consisting  of  the  Lago  Ma^^ore.and  the  Ukcsof 
L4igano  and  Como,  Lago  d'Isco,  and  L^o  diOafda,  all  connected 
by  affluents  with  the  system  of  the  Po;  and  the  latter  the  Lake 
01  GoM^va  threaded  by  the  Rhone,  Lakes  Consunoe,  Zflrich,  Neu- 
ehAtel*  Biel  and  other  Swiss  lakes  belonging  to  the  basin  <^  the 
Rhine,  and  a  few  of  minor  importance  belonging  to  the  Danube. 
The  north  Russian  lakes,  Ladog^.  Onega,  &&,  are  mainly  noticeable 
as  the  largest  members  of  what  in  some  respecu  is  the  most  remark' 
able  system  of  lakes  in  the  continent**tbc  Finno- Russian,  which 
consists  of  an  almost  countless  number  of  comparatively  small 
inregular  basins  formed  in  the  surface'  of  a  granitic  plateau.  In 
Finuind  proper  they  occupy  no  less  than  a  twelfth  of  the  total  area. 

A  few  of  the  numba*  are  very  shallow.  The  Neusiedler  See.  for 
example  (the  Peiso  Lacxu  of  the  Latins  and  Fert6>tava  of  the  Hun- 
garians), completely  dried  up  in  I603. 1738  and  1864,  and  left  its  bed 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  deposit  of  salt.'  Lakes  Copaia  in 
Boeotia  and  Fucino  Celano  in  Italy  have  been  entirely  turned  into 
dry  land.  The  prcmess  of  agriculture  has  greatly  duainished  th^ 
extent  of  marsh  land  in  Europe.  The  Minsk  marshes  in  Russia  form 
the  largest  area  of  this  character  still  left,  and  on  these  lai;|eeBcroach- 
menu  are  gradually  being  made.  Extensive  marshes  m  northern 
Italy  have  oeen  completdy  drained.  The  partial  draining  of  the 
Poroptine  marshes  in  Italy  made  Pope  Piua  VI 1.  famous  m  the  l8th 
century,  and  further  recbmation  works  are  still  in.prapeas  there 
and  elsewhere  in  the  same  country.  (G*  G.  C.) 

The  geokjgical  history  of  Europe*  is,  to  a  large  txtent^a  history 
of  the  formation  and  destrucdon  of  tuctesstve  moontain  chains. 
f^^jg^-^  Four  tiroes  a  great  mouataiA  ranee  has  been  raised  across 
^"^'^B^'  the  area  which  now  it  Europe.  Three  tinica  the  noontatn 
range  has  given  way;  portions  have  sunk  btacath  the  sea,  and  hwe 
been  covered  by  more  recent  sediments,  while  other  portions  re* 
mained  standing  and  now  rise  as  isolated  blocks  above  the  bter  beds 
which  surround  them.  The  last  of  the  mountain  ranges  still  stands, 
tad  is  known  under  the  names  of  the  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  the 
Balkans,  the  Caucasus,  &c..  but  the  work  of  destructioa  has 
already  begun,^and  gaps  have  been  forlned  by  the  collapse  of 
parts  of  the  chain.  The  Carpathians  were  oooe  continuous  with  the 
Alps,  and  the  Caucasus  was  probably  connected  with  the  Balkans 
across  the  site  of  the  Black  Sea. 

These  mountain  chains  were  not  raised  by  direct  uf^ift.  They 
consist  of  crumpled  and  folded  strata,  and  are»  in  fact,  wrinkles  in 
the  earth's  outer  crusty  formed  bv  lateral  compression,  like  the 
puckers  which  appenr  m  a  tablecloth  when  we  push  it  forward 
against  a  book  or  other  heavy  object  I^ing  upon  it.  How  the  lateral 
or  tangential  pressures  originated  is  still  motto*  of  controversyr  but 
the  usually  accepted  explanation  is  as  follows.  The  interior  of  the 
earth  in  cooling  controcu  more  rapidly  than  the  exterior,  and,  if  no 
other  change  took  placer  the  outer  crust  wouki  be  left  as  a  hollow 
•phere  without  any  internal  support.  But  the  materials  of  which 
it  i*  composed  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  its  enormous  weight, 
and,  like  an  arch  which  is  too  weak  in  its  abutsfients^  it  collapses 
upon  the  interior  core.  Where  the  crust  it  r^d  it  fractures,  as  on 
ordinary  arch  would  fracture;  and  some  portions  fall  inward,  white 
other  parts  may  even  be  wedged  a  little  outward.  Where,  on  the 
other  nand,  the  crust  is  nude  of  softer  rock,  it  crumpkis  and  folds, 
and  a  mountain  chain  b  produced.  Such  a  mountain  chain,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  is  called  a  folded  mountain  chain.  The  folding  is 
roost  intense  where  a  flexible  portion  of  the  crust  Bes  next  to  a  more 
rigid  part.  Where  the  folding  has  occurredt  the  rocks  which  were 
once  comparatively  soft  become  hard  and  rigid,  and  the  next  series 
01  wrinkles  will  usually  be  formed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  one. 
This  is  what  has  happened  in  the  European  area. 

The  oldest^  mountain  chain  lay  in  the  extreme  north-west  of 
Europe,  and  its  relics  are  seen  in  the  outer  Hebrides,  the  Lofoten 
Islands  and  the  north  of  Norway.  The  rocks  of  this  ancient  chain 
h^ve  since  been  converted  into  gneiss,  and  they  were  foUed  and 
denuded  before  the.dc|>osition  of  the  oldest  known  fossiliferous 
MdimentflL  The  mountain  system  must  therefore  have  been  formed 
in  Pre-Cambrian  times,  and  it  has  been  called  by  Marcel  Berti^nd 
toe  Huronian  chain.  It  is  probable  that  a  grsat  bnd-roass  lay 
towards  the  north-west:  but  in  the  sea  which  certainly  existed 
south>east  of  the  chain,  the  Cambrian,  Ordo\'ician  and  Silurian  beds 
were  deposited.  In  Russia  and  South  Sweden  these  beds  srill  lie 
flat  and  undisturbed:  but  in  Norway,  Scotland,  the  Lake  Dbtrict, 
North  Wales  and  the  north  of  Ireland  they  were  ctushed  against  the 
north-western  continent  and  Were  not  only  intensely  fbkled  but 

>  Sved€n,  Us  People  and  its  Industry  (Stockholm,  1904). 

•  See  Aschcrson.  "  Die  Austrocknung  des  Neusiedler  Sees,"  in 
Z.  d«r  Ces.  fur  Erdkunde  mm  Berlin  (1865). 

^  »  Sec  Sucss,  The  Face  of  the  Earth:  M.  Bertrand,  "  Sur  la  distribu- 
tion g^raphique  des  roches  ^ruptives  en  Europe,"  Bmlt.  Soe.  Cfol. 
France,  scr.  3,  vol.  xvi.  (1887-1888),  pp.  573-^17.  A  translation  of 
a  lecture  by  Suess,  giving  a  shfMt  summary  of  his  views  on  the 
structure  oiEurope.  will  be  found  in  the  Canadian  Record  of  Science, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  235-246. 


were  pushedfenrafdAVerthedld  rocks  of  the  Hnrottiaftdiaih.  Tkue 
was  formed  the  Caledonian  mountltin  system  of  Ed.  Suess,  in  whith 
the  foMs  run  from  south-west  to  north-east.  It  was  raised  at  the 
cUmc  of  the  Silurian  period. 

Then  folk>wcd,  in  northern  Europe,  a  continental  period.  By  the 
elevation  of  the  Caledoniaa  chain  the  northern  land-mass  had  grow^ 
southward  and  now  extended  as  far  as  the  Bristol  Channel.  Upon 
it  the  Old  Red-  Sandstone  was  laid  down  in  inland  seas  or  lalies, 
while  farther  south  contemporaneous  deposits  were  formed  In  the- 
open  sea. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  Carboniferoua  iieriod  the  sea  spread 
over  the  southern  shores  of  the  northern  continent:  but  later  the 
whole  area  again  became  land  and  the  Coal  Measures  of  northemr 
Europe  were  laid  down.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Carboniferoiis 
period  the  third  great  rooontalki  chain  was  formed.  It  lay  to  the 
south  of  the  CaloloRlan  chain,  and  its  northern  margin  stretched 
from  the  south  of  Ireland  through  Sooth  Wales,  the  north  of  France 
and  the  sooth  of  Behiuro,  aad  was  continued  round  the  Harz  and 
the  ancient  rocks  of  ft>hemid,  and  possibly  into  the  south  of  Russia. 
It.  is  along  this  northern  margin,  where  the  folded  beds  have  been 
thrust  over  the  racks  whk^  lay  to  the  north,  that  the  coalfields 
of  Dover  and  of  Belgium  occur.  The  general  directk>n  of  the  folds 
is  approximately  from  west  to  cast:  but  the  chain  consisted  of  two 
arcs,  the  western  of  whk:h  is  called  by  Suess  the  Armoricao  chain 
and  the  eastern  the  Varisdan.  The  two  arcs  together,  which  were 
undoubtedly  formed  at  the  same  period,  have  been  named  by 
Bertrand  the  Hercynian  chain.  Everywhere  the  chief  folding  seems 
to  have  occnrred  Before  the  dcpositkMi  of  the  highest  beds  of  the 
Upper  CarboBiferovs,  which  lie  unconformably  upon  the  folded  older 
beoiB.  The  Hercynian  chain  appears  to  have  been  of  considerable 
breadth,  at  least  m  western  Eoitme,  for  the  Piikieosoic  rocks  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  thrown  into  folds  whkh  have  the  same  general 
direction  and  which  were  formed  at  approximately  the  same  period. 
Ineastem  Europe  the  evidence  is  lesscomplete,  because  the  Hercynian 
folds  are  buried  beneath  more  receftt  deposits  and  Imve  in  some  cases 
been  masked  by  the  superposition  of  a  later  series  of  folds. 

The  fomiBdon  of  this  Carboniferous  range  was  followed  in  northers 
Europe  by  a  second  continental  period  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  but  the  continent  extended  still  farther  to 
the  south.  The  Permian  and  Triasde  deposits  of  England  and  Ger- 
many  were  laid  down  in  inland  seas  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  land 
itself.  But  southern  Europe  was  covered  by  the  open  sea,  and  here, 
accordingly,  the  contemporaneous  deposits  were  marine. 

The  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  periods  were  free  from  any  violent 
folding  or  mountain  buildhig,  and  the  sea  again  spread  over  a  larvw 
part  01  the  northern  continent.  There  were  indeed  several  osctl- 
latiotts,  but  in  general  the  greater  part  of  soutlMmi  and  central  Europe 
lay  beneath  the  waten  oTthe  ocean.  Some  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Hercynian  chain  still  rose  as  islands  above  tlw  waves,  and  at  certain 
periods  there  seetas  to  have  been  a  more  or  less  complete  barrier 
between  the  waten  which  covered  northern  Europe  and  those  whkh 
lay  over  the  Mediterranean  region.  Thus,  while  the  estuarine 
deposits  of  the  Upper  Jurassk  and  Lower  Cretaceous  were  laid 
down  in  En^nd  and  Germany,  the  purely  marine  Tithonian 
formation,  with  its  peculiar  fauna,  weas  deposited  in  the  sooth;  and 
whih:  the  Chalk  was  formed  in  northern  Europe,  the  Hippurite 
limestone  was  laid  down  in  the  south. 

The  Tertiary  period  saw  fundamental  changes  in  the  geography  or 
Europe.  The  formation  of  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  south, 
the  Alpine  system  of  Suess.  perhaps  began  at  an  earlier  date,  but  it 
was  in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods  that  the  chieif  part  of  the 
clcvatbn  took  place.  Arms  of  the  sea  extended  up  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  and  around  the  northern  margin  of  the  Alps,  and  also  spread 
over  the  t4ains  of  Hungary  and  of  southern  Russia.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  Miocene  period  some  of  these  arms  were  completely 
cut  of!  from  the  ocean  and  large  deposits  of  salt  were  formed,  as  at 
M^elicdca.  At  a  later  period  south-eastern  Europe  was  covered  by 
a  series  of  extensive  lagoons,  and  the  waters  of  these  lagoons  eradu* 
ally  became  brackish,  and  then  fresh,  before  the  area  was  hnaHy 
converted  into  dry  land.  Great  changes  also  took  place  in  the 
Mediterranean  ra^otu  The  Black  Sea,  the  Aegean,  the  Adriatk  and 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  were  all  formed  at  various  times  during  the 
Tertiary  period,  and  the  depression  of  these  areas  seems  to  be  closely 
connected  with  the  elevation  of  the  neighbouring  mountain  chains. 

Exactly  what  was  happening  In  northern  Europe  during  thcie 
great  changes  in  the  south  it  is  not  easy  to  soy.  The  basaltk  flows 
of  the.north  of  Ireland,  the  western  islands  01  Scotland,  the  Facroe 
Islands  and  Iceland  are  mere  fragments  of  former  extensive  plateaus. 
No  sign  of  marine  Tertiary  deposits  of  earlier  age  than  Pliocene 
has  b^n  found  in  this  northern  part  of  Europe,  and  on  the  other  ' 
hand  plant  remains  are  abujidant  in  the  sands  and  clays  interbedded 
'with  the  basalts.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  Eocene  times  a 

great  land-mass  lay  to  the  north-west  of  Europe,  over  which  the' 
asalt  bvas  flowed,  and  that  the  formation  of  this  part  of  the 
Atlantic  and  perhaps  of  the  North  Sea  did  not  take  place  until  the 
Mkxene  period. 

At  a  later  date  the  dimate,  for  some  reason  which  hat  not' yet  been 
fully  explained,  grew  colder  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the 
northern  part  was  coNTred  by  a  greatice-sheet  wMch  extended  south* 
ward  nearly  as  far  as  lat.  50*  N.,  and  has  left  its  marks  over  CM 
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de  of  (Ik  noRbmi  E*n  o<  [Iw  coMlaw 

.  diapponntt  tt  tte  ice-ahtet>  tb 

joed  aeuly  iu  prttttt  form,  uil  man  nine  upo 

ur  changa,  bjch  a*  tbe  aepAntUHi  of  Gmt  BntJ 

dnent,  may  have  occurred  al  a  later  date;  but  liite 

'  3d  there  have»  anareotly,  been  U9  fiudanental  do 


"iKSiSS 


10  have  been 


impanied  the  elevadoa  of  tlw  Atl^  mi 


W^.W.  It  rep™«ii.  JS%of  thr 
__^  only  6%,  Ihe  S.E.  8,  the 
•**■  iheN.W.  II.  or  tbeui 
wbile  the  N.  »  q.  N.E.  S.  E.  7.  S.E 

id  £.— ike  E.  having  tb 


>ii»imn.>   OCU 

mind  oC  Tnu] 
d(  the  Upper/ 
-'    -    "mi  Fn 

CO.  whL.  „ 


Jiniul  total:  while  Ihc  N.  la 
:.  9,  (be  5.  IJ.  the  W.  17  and 
mer  total  It  nnretenu  »%. 
?,  W.  11  widUW.  17.  In 
ind,  Ihe  wevailing  windi  are 

narkaUg  uc  the  (ahn,  id  the 


noticeable  Cor  IM  yj 

ffdvtr 
comparvliv 


wructiofl  d  ]Ut  and 
profcny  which  tbry  Dcculon,  both  by  ara  and  land,  H  in  the  ag|ft- 
pIE  Hi  no  imall  nunnent.    About  lia  or  Kven  •tocmi  irom  the  weat 

•DUIhern  dUiiicti.  auch  aa  Swiuerla'nd  or  Itac  Adiialic  than  in  tbe 
Dortheni  diuricla.  aa  Scotland  and  Denmarlc 

The  (real  detarmininc  [anon  of  Ibe  climate  of  Eunpe  are  tbeee. 
The  nonbcni  bocden  oTtbe  conlinent  ate  wiihin  Ibe  Arctic  Circle: 

■        the  moat  >outhem_ixanla  of  Ibe  Diainland  an  13)*  or 

*"■'*  mon  noRh  ol  tbe  Tropic  of  Canceri  lo  ihe  eait  ntenda 
(or  about  yxo  m.  tbe  continsoui  land  wrlacc  of  Aaiai  la  Ibe  meat 
lie  the  watcn  of  the  north  Atbntic,  which  penetrate  in  great  inland 
acaa  u  the  aorlh  and  aauih  of  the  gnat  Eurofican  penlaauh;  ihe 

leaa  Hulh-weaterlyi  and  the  arrancmcnl  of  the  Ughlanda  ii  auch 
aa  to  allow  of  tbe  peaeualloa  of  nnda  with  ■  wotcrly  eknent  In 
their  direction  far  to  the  eatt.  Tbe  £n(  two  of  tboi  lacten  are  not 
diuiniuiibinE  inHuencc*.  Tbey  aflect  the  clinuli  el  Earope  in  the 
■amemanBar  aa  they  do  thai  of  any  other  land  aiuiice  in  tbe  laBe 

re  of  Ibe  higheR  importaace. 

the^  baala  of  iuiKofnition 


[UETEOBOiXiV 


>  ihii  k ._, 

lay  be  carried  farther  Iota  Ibe  I , 

irection  fmn  that  of  thoae  by  which  they  wen  biu 
Eean,  and,  with  refemce  to  ninfaU.  that  the 
ater>vap«ir  may  be  bcDUihc  out  by  different  w 
— j.,-L  .^  water-vapour  via  bron^t  to  the  ar 


But  with  refere 
en  that  water-vapour,  heat  and 
land  t»  wimb  M^rliw  in  a  dW 
which  they  wen  bitrodiKcd  fi» 


iodicalea  dearly  euu^  the  oriain  of  the  water-vapour  to  whirh  <M 
ralnlaUiadiie.  Such  a  map,  tailing  into  acmnt  tbTnulu  of  an* 
detailed  inveictaalkiaa  of  rUfFerenl  pani  of  Ibe  contiDeni,  M  that 
of  ]o«ph  R«r.>  Thia  nap  afaowa  Ibe  raintaU  or  rather  KUat 
precipitatiofi  in  aeven  tinta  at  intcrvak  of  a^D  nun.  (about  10  i>.) 
up  to  1000  mm.,  and  beyond  that  at  (Mtrvali  M  ^  mm.  up  to 

of  100  mn.  and  (no  mm.  are  atao  abowa.  Thl  picture  there  giveii  it 
too  (ompUcatcd  for  brief  deaciiptkin  eieepc  by  laytnc  <}uite  feocntlr 
that  it  (bom  on  tbe  whole  a  dlmlButha  St  the  total  auHimt  i 
piaripiuttn  from  wen  to  eatt.  and  that  the  beaviM  piedpitatlaB 
IB  iDdicatsd  oa  the  weat  or  aouth  and  moat  eipoeed  aidea  st  maua- 
taina.  Thearwiof ecantiest nfaifalllietolbenorthandinrtb^rft 
of  the  Caapian  Sa  and  in 'the  interior  of  tbe  Kola  Peninaula.  iionb- 
weat  of  the  Whiia  Sm.  The  Scjv  in  the  Engliafa  Lake  Dinrict, 
ume  a  m.  from  and  ego  ft.  higher  than  Siaihwain.  haa  la«  beea 
reputed  to  be  the  etaun  iwonling  the  heavieat  rainfall  In  Europe 
but  it  haa  been  abown  to  have  ■  rival  ia  Crkvicc,  a  atatioi«  irAihwrt- 
itdv  to  tbe  north  of  the  Bocehe  dl  Cattaro  oa  the  Dalmi 

IniiepmodlM-  - --^         ._,_-....,.._ 

toi77>n.,  inl«9l  .,„ 
The  amount  of  the  an 

"^br." 

..., hot  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 

winter  predpitatioa  and  aoxitHngt)'  of  a 
Europe  alnoat  enlirelv  pieventi  the  cult 
which  it  thut  left  witboul  tbe  protective 
-  -    worid  with  COM  wiaien. 

, jublect  of  the  aenanial  d.. 

of  Europe  haa  received  attention  from  Dra  A. 

andSapaB,andMrA.Aag«.  The  rainfall  o( , 

in  Europe  ai  in  the  other  contiaeKa  ia  aboWB  by  Dr  A.  J.  ~!^~ 
HabnlMin  in  ThtDiilTilniliaiirfltaiHiBlltHrlMtlaU.'  ■"'i" 
On]ilaIei9ofthe<fiVH^lfrteeriilwr.by}'<^'Butliol»-  7?f "- 
new  and  A.  J.  Herbiitean,  Dr  KSppen  haa  fumiibed  """■ 
mapa  riiowing  th*  nmitht  of  maidaum  rainfall  and  the  Mi»nm  li 
maiddnimand  mtnlnua  ruTn  fr«i|uency  in  different  pariaot  Eunife. 
Mr  A.  Annt'a  work  oa  lb*  aubjact  la  publiahcd  In  two  napan  ia  tbe 
.diiiwlir  dii  tmm  iHCmf  mlUtr,  4t  Frvm,  a  tcriea  ot  semoan  in 
.tT_i. -t  *.„   L..  "'Europefor  tbe  thirty  ¥e»ra  i>6l- 

.  ,Tb«  fitat  paper  (ifaj,  B,  pp^ 
_^LDaian  remanla,  the  Hcood  (1495.  B,  m 

E.).  BothpaperaanaccompaDi^byiBaiB 
;  man  ninbirtor  eadi  moath  »  well  aa  fw 
—  —lat  00  wtatern  Eunpei  by  mana  eicModi^ 
tar  HHth  aa  Avita.  the  pniponlon  of  the  ralnfal 
nug  uunng  the  Winter,,  ipiinr,  autumn  and  aumaicr  nniitha 
riively.  But  (he  DHMt  imtrucllvenupa  ontbeaubiect  tnbnc- 
H  whole  of  Europe  ate  four  mapa  prepared  by  Or  Supaii  <  ta 
the  percentage  of  tbe  total  nlnfall  of  the  year  ocEturinc  !■ 
t.aununer.auiumnandwinterieapectively.   From  the  nap*  It 

II,  and  that  tt 


'57-194)  dealawith  th 
ahowing  by  lur  til 


'V—OmAi.  u  quoted  by  Vodkor.  Pit  afMifMriWib  Orala- 


M,  1901  (one  of  the  pubUcatwu 
II  b  i'daraMiBU  ifiUnliPifn  (ijoo) 


■iuU  Ccfiet  EuTopea."  by  Pnf. 
--("9?4),  P>Sl- 

-  tbi  RoyaJ  Cm*. 
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.ji*  oi  nl  and  miivfidil  canficiuvtwa 
ii  iiEriciiltiinUr  much  Im  proavdivT, 

»  3  iiTicitini,  Iban  iba  t ■"-- 

I  and  Ibc  SK  of  Koftfa  Ac 


..     J.  Tbeiiupa 


In  coDoodoQ  with  the  aaaaul  dUt 
Doiked  tbe  pRviIem  ol  uiiuhinf  and  f 

-      -■       1^  KOnis't  PL. __ 

"^"^  on  the  whole,  ovtsde  of  tht  MediM ,_ 

an  Incrcue  trota  notth-weit  ro  nuih-cut  (Orkney  lilaadt»  iru 
bavn  •16%  of  the  total  poailUe;5aHna.  141 1  hour*  -JJ%1.  la 
tJv  Mnlit^mBfon  pgniiMiilai  the  duntKn  H  everywhere  artat— 
uUadrid.)9C«houn-ee%    Dr 


FenhuulB  rnn  durvcteriBd  by  luch  pnloi^ed  fnxtk.   On  the  < 
hand,  on  the  panlld  ol  Jo*  N.  ihc  duntJoii  d(  wch  low  ten 
bicRaaea  at  nnt  lapidly,  aftowui^  more  gnduaUy,  froD 
■■V.    Tk*  wcond  Tup  illuAnKiw  the  duntioq  ca  averkfc  ow 
becwten  so*  and  ir  F.,  that  u,  the  tempentiii 


kMEdtintio 
lifriailcuR 


thuTor  tht  n-erage  d  thr  penodi  of  ihe  bide  kniih  from  isJiP 
1880;  but  that  the  firum  gFoermUy  ^low  dd  jeffulaT  retardation 
from  perind  to  period,  but  mon  or  \am  ttcuIbt  oacill 
la  thor  hkber  ud  lomi  limica  in  different  puioda  o 
Uuch  l«hl  bat  been  ifannm  on  the  preaent  atale< 

EvfOpe  by  the  pnl^kation  1^  Ea|elbrechtV  Lot — 

Cgmrtat4  avHTtropiHhtK  LAnitr.*  Of  tbe  two  chief  bread-planta 
-hfc-  of  Europe,wheataDdfYe,  wheat  lacuhivaledaafarDoetfa 
"^       aiabo(ir69>N.bothin74annyud  Finland,  hot  Ihelimit 

to  the  wen  com  ol  the  Netherlanda  and  BcLfiuin,'  then  itrikei 


■  JVm  AiU  Ltof.  Ktnl.  d.  inUdun  Akti.  i.  NaU^aritliir, 
<nA.  liviL  No.  5  (Halle,  Itve). 

•ntmMWU  IfMmbiMtn  (i»9o).  pi.  ii  (ten  pp.  137-144). 

■  n.  iinti.  pi.  10  <ieit  pp.  lAt-iyij. 

•  Bardo, )  nb.  (em  nlada  np  tt  mpa).  U^n-itn- 


I^hbi' 


and  Ihe  aouth-weat  of  WilmembeR,  alao  ^ 
'  an  the  Alpine  piovincs  of  AiHria  and  I 


.. ,_ ^IheaRateewt  of  fid 

la  iriiLch  jye  ptedomiaatea,  while  In  Ruaaia  Ilk 


Uiala.    On  one  lide  of  Ihia  line  wheat  nukea  uc 


fcTenpepp«i»cu._._.__  „  _  _ — _.  , — _ _ . 

Spain,   a  tbe  van  number  of  Irajt  tm  which  flourieh  In  dilltMi 

Kita  of  the  contineiil  only  a  (ew  tan  be  mentioMd.  Their  srodiKe 
■niahea  anfelB  «f  capon  to  Auatiia-Hungary,  Gcrmioy,  France. 
Belduni.  Italy  and  Spain.  In  Sardinia  the  acorn  d  tbe  Qtiirmi 
BalMa  'a  atill  uacd  at  a  food,  and  in  Italy,  Fiance  and  Aualcia  the 
cheatnut  la  of  wy  cnnunon  ronaMmiltHn.  In  the  Mtditemnean 
resion  the  pfevailiof  famfl— which  the  Gennana  conveniently  avm 
tofcther  in  Ihe  eipiesBOn  Sedfriclat,  «  KHthem  (niitr--4re  tile 
oransv,  the  cjiron,  tile  almond,  the  pomccranale,  tlie  fv  and  Ihe 
caioC  lire.  The  palm  tnea  havea  veiy  limited  nnge:  thedate  pa]in 
{PhiuHix  daelytifen)  npena  only  in  aouthem  Sfnin 


e;  the  dwarf  pain  (CivHiirefi  hmiUi)  I 


na  thicken  llong 


'fivthiatermdMnU^ 


((MHU4Uft()Engelbiechtde*i(nalealhi 
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It  ud  in  ScUy,  and  ipixui  le«  (nquoidy  In 


XKroft  Fnduclmit  0/  IViliai  in  ilOllaa  0/  Bi 


Btljiuin  ^''. 


reiKeiteDd'i 


Turiuy  in  Eih 
UiiKhI  Kingdi 


i87i-iS;«.'   1881-1890.' 


</  RjH  ix  VOJunu  </  SuMi  in  lit  ittfT  K^ 


Pefiod. 

<>«&, 

1881-1890 

ieaj-1887 
1899-190J 

■4S0 

ss 

That  Gguici  ihow  that  (he  in 


uclioii  is  onl/ iopMt 

in  the  period  preixduig  iSSj.  an3  t,b)  tcucnlly  in  tbe  pciiod  at  En 
ycsn  pnodini  190J,  thowi  duit  IB  imprDvcineiit  in  yield  in  IKWt 


When  the  Anwi  pcopla  beftn  I 
large  pert  of  ue  mtiuoz  nuK  he 
tonni  fiireHBeflErliinccentunBdIiiinuneccuialiOl 
the  Raiti4A  oodqaeran  louAd  veet  noiiMi  wben  Ibe  tr 
bed  Bade  no  l>«iu  uapneivn.     The  u 
ClMU  al  llM  ^n  t&cynia  ii  mil  ImmM 

(or  (iitv  day^  nunter  faam  Htlvetil  *• , , 

iodiidel  whu  an  am  oUfd  (Iv  Si^nmaU,  the  OdennU.  (te 
Spann,tbilUi»a.tlieTUniisnrnM.tli*Heii.aeFiehttlfilii«c, 
the  Enebiri*  (ad  tliB  Mminnliim-  Siece  tlm  ibe  pi«»teie  01 
popihuoa  he*  nibiicud  Buy  dinneiidt  of  tqiien  iiUc*  ta  the 
pliiiifli.and  iDttmepwteoltbeanituinit  it  ii  only  where  the  ST-  -' 
&  loo  anrile  or  too  Meep  ehu  the  otF ' ' " '  —  - 

recUen,  hew  been  obliged  id  ok*  enlein 

Ibe  eiipMtiliam  aad  eecaic  Ibe  lepUalat _  . 

Ta  thk  they  have  bean  eetiuialnad  net  o^  b*  bok  ol  tii 
fuel, -but  alB  by  the  pr^odiclai  eSeni  enncd  on  the  diva 
tbe  IrriEalioD  of  ibe  CDualry  by  the  demdatioii  oi  Ike  hkh  ww 
» ..._^...  Eumpeltwellmoded.aodni — 


Period. 

.  KinEdom. 

F„«.. 

Italy. 

0.™,. 

A.««. 

Huagaiy. 

„«(&,. 

Romama. 

Avenn,ie«l-l88j  . 
„  *   iB86-iS90  . 
.        1891 -1895  . 

„        1896-1900  . 

P 

iii 

4-« 
4« 
4-9 
4-9 

1.6 

K 

9« 

1^9  » 

3-9 

t,  thai  the  United  Kincdon  i*  the  only  nfat  lAn 
intTy  whicb  hat  thown  a  oral  decline  in  the  amount 
•r  penodt,     and,  tccond,  that  bo 


kI  on  Schentr,  Dot  virUiliallliclu  Libtn  itr  Vtllur,  p.  i>. 
Ti  the  FijA  Ripcil  a/  llu  VniKd  Suui  Diparlmmt  0/  Apt- 
DividDn  of  Slaliuio.  MiKcllaneoui  Seriei,  D.  I3. 
-.  „  .u-  ^-_  ,...j.  V...  *-.*^Jt9<h2;  ^kt  the  Hvtnie 

I  miiUbn  buihelt. 

nania.  Scrvia  and  Turkey  in 

CKial  chaaHa  line*  that  date. 
1890  include  EaHan  Rumclia. 


n  cakulatvd  on  an  average 

td.  in  whicfa  itr  aveiage  pro- 
1,000,000  buihela. 
(ricultural  RatuinaJ^i  Great 


ai  oC  Europeaa  oMBtrica 


Ceunriea. 

tei^ 

TMjSxnsa. 

United  idydoai 
CiTtce     .       . 

S*oifr:   : 

4»*M 

ij!a90 
a.S" 

{Si 
1 

1 

s 
!h 
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rK-brcedioB  ii  a   h 
pean  couninH,  and 

BWy^Unp. 

jftanl   induK 
.  RuBia,  Fta 

ry  iaal™. 
™.  Hungry 

^uin,  the  ataU  gives 
Don-CoHacki. 


die  Bnjhkin,  the  Kalmucka.  Hw 
--'- -laid  the  FhilMBdecmaa-  — 


uid  AnvRfne:  Ceinuy  bv  iboie  ot  RiMntr.  OUmbgn  tai 
MicUiDtnrv,  which  Indeed  nnk  wnong  the  nmtjmilal  in  (h« 
(iDrkl;BBdGnat  BrItBlBbythiKeafSdIlolkaiHlCtrdcidde.  Tbi 
EniUih  nttn  are  faiMHH  IhDxicboiit  the  woiM,  and  Icefand  and 
the  Sbelknd  [iliBda  an  well  knovn  for  O^  hardy  bleed  r*  ■"-'— 
dvepsniei.  TheaaandihenuleveiBDitibuiidar' '--*- 
putt  s(  the  oooliaul,  more  OHc'"  ■  -  -  ■ 
The  cund  la  DOt  popvUrly  (wwdi 
naied  in  Rineia  ia  the  Moviim  ol  O 
l^urM,  hi  Turkey  on  the  Lower  Danube, 
«Ad  Cadia;  and  h  haa  even  been  in 
more  imporiuit  Ixatt  of  biinlen  n 
Ihe  OK^  tbe  1on(  Nnea  of  ■low-movin 

U  ii  atlmaiRl  tlut,  Ibcrc  are  abc 

advance  baa  been  made  in  the  dew 


KUROPfi 


y  other  European  couniry- 
'  -'  at  of  the  United  Rii 
'      :«%.    In  the 
Ik  (&■   ■  "■ 


of  Oc  IMled  Kingdom  ia 

cheda  maxliBDn  io  iMi  (18,012,0 
■-■ year  (1B9J)  a.  low  a.  I.J 


9»S 


.on.,whilfc 

Im  other  hand,  thei«  wai  ■  rapid  increase  io  the  pnxluctien  of 

"     '     "  " cludinf  ljj«itiliuis),  Fiaace. 

900.  with  a  more  pimmaiv 

^ 1  an  Ihete  countrta  than  in 

the  Uitited  Kingdom  in  more  reont  yeara.  In  the  total  amonl  of. 
producIloQ  the  United  Kingdom  in  1005  took  the  lecond  plactp 
While  hi  i8t8  the  produclioa  of  iron  orci  in  the  Gaman 
Zdlvereia  waa  Utile  nure  than  a  third  of  that  in  the  United 
Efingdom,  m  190$  it  ticeeded  that  of  the  United  Klngdoia  by  nearly 

An  indicaiTDn  <i  the  relative  importaoce  of  different  European 
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Tht  fiju™  derived  from  Ihe  tluw  mx 
SwiunUnd  «[»  wry  imlfunive,  npecial 
iocludbK  the  electric  imoni  the  hydnulx 
Bita  tSit  have  been  nude  of  the  total  av 


and  Anilw»  found  not  nvrrly  in  GotUnd  ittelf  but  alto  mt  m 
pointi  along  the  roiite  iadjcattd,  tm'Jy  to  the  bodf-coM 


IHOflutlW 


GiHtuid  IinbereaM.     fbe  Danub*  miu  waaali 

wfflt,  and  formed  a  [arm  part  oJapiat  mite , „  _« 

with  tbe  Dorth-wen  of  Europe.  Tit  valuable  aoodi  ol  tb*  Oiicat 
could  be  conveyed  upstream  aa  bl(h  w  KMSba6(«iVK*miEi. 
and  iboica  oanh-weMwaid  kiob  Nnnaberi  to  "--'•'-*  —  "-V. 
from  which  Hxxs  mo  b*d  in  ihi  Fhim  iminlrirliiitniilii  fnli^iM 
and  the  portt  ol  Dordnchl  and  Returdan  Bnun  and  rh  im . 
01  they  could  b«  carried  tiiU  farther  up-Mnan  to  uln.  ibMee  by  ■ 
nute  irindUif  through  (he  sortb  of  the  Black  Font  to  Imwliiiia 
and  from  that  poiat  north  of  the  Voegee  to  tba  Mat«ea«d  Sciiie. 

Farther  weH  uie  waa  made  at  an  early  date  of  paeaea  b«  wUrh 
tbe  whole  ayttem  of  the  Alpa  could  be  cn«fcd»  «r  pullir  CR 
'   "  .aungleiiK.  TheaacienlEtniuuln*- 
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times  not  only  !n  the  Baltic  but  also  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
North  Sea  north  of  the  Rhine  mouths,  made  regular  use  of  at  least 
three  such  passes.  One  of  these  was  the  Brenner,  the  summit  of 
which  is  unaer  4^00  ft.  in  height,  approached  on  the  south  side  by  the 
valley  of  the  Adtge  and  its  tributary  the  Eisak,  on  the  other  side  by 
the  Inn  valley  and  that  of  its  small  tributary  the  Sill.  Bjr  this  route 
the  Alps  at  about  their  widest  are  crossed  with  exceptional  ease; 
and  hence  it  was  natural  that  it  should  have  been  used  by  the 
Etruscans  to  reach  the  ariiber  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  all  subse- 

?iuent  periods  in  intercourse  between  central  Europe  and  northern 
taly.     In  their  trade  with  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  the  Etruscans 
appear  to  have  used  only  the  passes  approached  by  the  Dora  Battea, 

STiich  leads  equally  to  the  Little  St  Bernard,  to  the  south  of  Mont 
>lanc,  and  so  to  the  Is^rc  valley  and  the  Rhone,  and  to  the  Great 
St  Bernard,  to  the  east  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  so  directly  to  the  Rhone 
valley  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  by  which  route  the  remainder  of 
the  Alps  could  be  rounded  on  the  west  and  the  Rhine  valley  reached 
by  crossing  the  northern  Jura.  Roman  roads  were  afterwards  made 
across  alt  these  passes,  although  that  across  the  Great  St  Bernard 
(the  highest  of  all,  above  8100  ft.)  seems  never  to  have  been  made 
practicable  for  carriages.  The  Romans  also  made  use  of  thrcfe  intcr> 
vening  passes  by  which  in  a  single  rise  from  the  Po  basin  the  heads 
of  valTcys  leading  right  down  to  the  head  of  Lake  Constance  could 
be  reached.  These  were  the  Bernardino,  SplQgen  and  Septimer,  to 
mention  them  in  the  order  from  west  to  east.  By  the  Romans  the 
Simplon  was  also  made  use  of  as  affording  the  most  direct  connexion 
between  Milan  and  the  upper  Rhone  valley.  All  these  passes  were 
likewise  in  use  in  the  middle  ages  when  Venice  and  Genoa  were  the: 
great  intermediaries  in  the  trade  in  pepper  and  spices  and  other 
Oriental  products.  The  Brenner  afforded  the  most  direct  connesdon 
between  Venice  and  southern  Germany,  on  a  route  leadiiu;  also  to 
northern  Germany  by  way  of  Ratisbon  and  afterwards  the  rivers 
of  the  Elbe  basin,  and  finally  (from  the  end  of  the  14th  century)  by  a 
canal  to  LUbeck,  which  was  the  great  distributing  centre  of  these 
and  other  products  for  the  Baltic.  To  take  the  most  direct  route  to 
the  Rhine  valley  and  north-western  Europe  some  other  pass  (the 
Seefeld  or  the  Fern)  in  the  Bavarian  Alps  had  to  be  crossed  and  the 
Rhine  valley  reached  by  Augsburg,  and  thence  either  bv  way  of  Ulm 
or  Frankfort.  From  CTenoa  the  routes  in  the  early  miadle  ages  were 
by  way  of  Milan  to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  thence  by  way  of  Ulm 
if^the  Rhine  valley  was  the  goal,  and  by  way  of  Augsburg  if  it  was  the 
Baltic.  The  St  uotthard  route,  the  most  direct  connexion  between 
Milan  and  the  north  of  the  Alps,  was  added  about  the  end  of  the 
13th  century.  The  Mont  Ccnis  pass  from  an  early  date  afforded  the 
most  direct  connexion  between  Genoa  and  the  middle  Rhone  valley 
by  way  of  Turin.  When  modem  carriage  roads  came  to  be  built  it 
was  still  the  same  routes  that  were  chosen.  The  road  across  the 
Brenner,  completed  in  I772,was  the  first  of  these.  The  building  of  the 
great  Swiss  carriage  roads  across  the  passes  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century  was  inaugurated  by  Napoleon's  road  across  the  Simplon 
completed  m  1805.  A  later  paragraph  will  show  that  modem  rail- 
ways  follow  much  the  same,  ii  not  exactly  the  same,  routes.  On  the 
early  use  of  the  Sadne-Rhone  valleys,  and  the  route  between  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Cevcnnes  and  the  Pyrenees,  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist, 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  English  tin  was  sometimes  conveyed  to 
the  Mediterranean  (Marseilles)  by  this  latter  route  in  Roman  times. 
Since  the  introduction  of  railways  inland  waterways  have  in  most 
countries  taken  a  very  inferior  position  as  means  of  transport.    The 

articles  on  the  different  countries  supply  the  necessary 

information  with  respect  to  those 

which  have  a  purely  national  in* 

terest,  but  here  mention  must  be 
made  of  those  which  have  significance  as 
belonging  to  trans-European  routes  or  have 
an  international  value.  The  importance  of 
shortening  the  water-route  between  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  ^pieat  European  isthmus 
separating  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  is 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  constant 
revival  of  projects  for  a  ship-canal  con- 
necting those  coasts.  A  definite  step  taken 
with  a  view  to  carrying  out  such  a  project 
was  the  sanction  given  by  the  isar  in  April 
1905  for  the  ap|>ointment  of  a  special 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  practicaoility 
of  a  scheme  for  the  excavation  of  a  canal 
about  28  ft.  deep  between  Riga  and  Kher- 
son, utilizing  the  waters  of  the  DQna  or 
western  Dvina,  the  Berezina  and  Dnieper. 
Since  the  completion  in  1845  of  the  Ludwigs 
or  Danube-Main  Canal,  running  from  the 
Main  near  Bamberg  to  Kelhofm  on  the 
Danube,  it  has  been  posnble  to  go  by 
water  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube;  but  this  canal  has  in 
reality  no  trans-European  Mgnificance.  It 
cannot  take  barges  of  a  greater  capacity  than 
125  tons,  is  not  adapted  for  steamers,  and 
carries  only  a  very  small  amount  of  traffic. 
But  proiccts  for  connecting  the  Danube  trith 


lalmad 
wv«» 


northern  Europe  by  water  are  still  entertained.  Of  these  the  most 
advanced  are  those  for  establishing  connexions  through  Austria.  On 
the  I  tth  of  June  1901  the  Austrian  diet  passed  an  act  prescribii^  the 
construction  of  a  canal  connecting  the  Oder  with  the  Danube  throueh 
the  Morava,  and  another  connecting  the  Danube  at  Linz  with  the 
Moldau-Elbe,  and  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  on  theconnected 
waterwajra.  The  Oder-Danube  canal  thus  authorized  would  have  to 
cross  a  watershed  of  little  more  than  1000  ft.  in  altitude  as  against 
1365  ft.  in  the  case  of  the  Ludwigs  Canal :  but  the  Elbe-Danube  Canal 
would  have  to  cross  one  of  about  2250  ft.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  the  work  is  to  be  completed  by  1^4.  In  Germany  projects 
have  been  actively  agitated  for  improving  the  Danube-Main  con* 
nexion  either  wholly  or  partly  along  the  route  of  the  present  canal, 
and  for  establishing  a  new  connexion  by  means  of  a  canal  of  at  least 
6}  ft.  in  depth  by  way  of  the  N^kar,  the  Rems  and  the  Bren^ 
joining  the  Danube  at  Lauingen  about  midway  between  Ulm  and 
DonauwOrth.  The  Moldau-Elbe  is  itself  an  important  international 
waterway,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  of  steamer  traffic  from  Prague  in 
Bohemia  to  Hamburg,  and  by  means  of  a  connecting  canal  to  LObeclc 
But  the  most  important  of  all  international  waterways  in  Europe 
is  the  Rhine,  on  which  even  8ea-{;oing  steamers  regulariy  ascend  to 
Cologne,  and  an  amount  of  traffic  crosses  the  Dutch  frontier  three 
or  four  times  as  great  as  that  which  makes  use  of  the  Manchester 
ship-canal.  The  river  is  also  navigable  to  Basel  in  Switzerland, 
though  above  Strassburg  the  river  is  little  used,  being  replaced 
since  1834  by  the  Rhine  and  Rhone  canal,  which  connects  the  two 
rivers  throujgh  the  111  and  the  Sadne.  ^  The  Rhine  is  also  connected 
with  the  Seine  by  the  Marae  and  Rhine  canal  passing  north  of  the 
Vosges,  and  its  tributary  the  Mosdle  is  also  navigable  from  France 
into  Germany.  The  Meuse  again  is  navigable  from  France  through 
Belgium  into  Holland,  and  is  connected  b^  more  than  one  route 
with  the  Seine,  and  in  the  densely  peopled  mining  and  manufacturing 
country  in  the  north  of  France  and  the  adjoimn^  parts  of  Belgium 
numerous  waterways  ramify  in  different  directions.  Even  in  an 
article  on  Europe  the  entirely  French  canals  connecting  the  Seine 
and  Rhone  (Burgundy  canal,  summit-level  1230  ft.,  completed  1832)* 
the  Loire  and  Rhone  (Canal  du  Centre,  summit-level  990  ft.,  com- 
pleted in  1793),  and  the  Canal  du  Midi,  connecting  the  Garonne  at 
Toulouse  with  Cette  on  the  Mediterranean,  may  be  mentioned  inaa- 
much  as  they  establish  communication  between  different  seas. 
The  last  is  of  special  interest  because  it  is  the  oldest  (completed  in 
1681),  because  it  makes  use  of  the  lowest  crossing,  surmounting  the 
passage  of  Naurouse,  or  Gap  of  Carcassonne^  at  an  altitude  of  625  ft.* 
and  Mcause  it  effects  the  greatest  shortening  of  distance  from  sea 
to  sea.  On  this  account  the  project  of  establishing  a  ship-canal  of 
modem  dimensions  aloiig  this  route  has  been  as  often  rcvi\icd  as  that 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  canal.  In  the  east  of  Europe  the  Vistula 
and  Memel  are  both  international  waterways,  but  they^  are  of  little 
importance  compared  with  those  in  the  west.  The  Kaiser  Wilhclm 
or  North  Sea  ana  Baltic  canal,  opened  in  1895,  has,  however,  no  little 
international  value,  inasmuch  as  it  shortens  the  sea-route  to  the 
•  Baltic  for  all  North  Sea  ports  to  the  south  of  Newcastle,  and  affords 
the  means  of  avoidim;  a  rather  dangerous  passage  round  the  north  of 
Jutland.  A  minor  degree  of  international  interest  belonn  to  the 
ship-canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  opeifed  on  the  6th  o( 
August  1893. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  statement  of  the  progreaa 
of  railway  construction  in  European  countries  down  to 
the  end  01  the  19th  century  :— 

RaUtpays  in  European  Countries, 


Date  of 
opening  of 
first  line. 

Milci 

lopen. 

1875- 

i88a 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1900. 

Austria 

1837 

6,402 

7.083 

8,270 

9.506 
2,810 

10,180 

11,912 
2,851 

Belgium 

i«35 

2,171 

2.399 

2.740 

2,839 

Bosnia-Hcrz^ovina , 

:ia 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

34i 

471 

•  • 

Bulgaria 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

535 

921 

Denmark    . 

\t!.l 

689 

975 

I.195 

1,217 

1.371 

1,809 

France 

13.529 

16,275 

20,177 

20.666 

22,505 

26.739 

German  Empire 

1835 

17.376 

20,693 

22,640 

^.411 

27.392 
18,001 

32*?Z4 

Great  Britain    . 

1825 

14.510 

15.563 

•Ml 

5.605 

17.281 

18,680 

Greece 
Hungary     . 

1869 
1846 

7 
3.992 

7 

4421 

6,984 

? 
8,651 

641 
10,624 

Ireland 

IliJ 

2,148 

2.370 

I'P 

2,792 

3.173 

3,183 

Italy    .... 

4.771 

5.340 

7.983 

9.579 

9,864 

Luxemburg 
Netherlancb 

1873 
1839 

no 
1,006 

lil43 

1496 

<*.653 

270 
1J69 

2,007 

Norway 

1854 
1856 

345 

652 

970 

970 

1.071 

1.231 

Portugal 

643 

7IO 

859 

949 

1.316 

1436 

1,6X7 

21,948 

1.346 

Rumania    , 

1869 

706 

1, 100 

1.590 

1,920 

Russia^ 

I8t8 

12.166 

14*026 

15.934 

18.059 

27.345 

Servia 

1804 

*  • 

«  • 

155 

,335 

335 
6,058 

n^ 

Spain  . 

1840 

3.801 

4.550 

3.654 
1.596 

5.547 

6,211 

Sweden 

1856 

2,171 

4.279 

4.980 

7.018 

Switzerland 

1844 

1.257 

1.795 

2,014 

2,233 

2401 

Turkey 

1872 

•  • 

727 

657 

657 

935 

•   • 

*  Exchtding  Finland. 
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Arc  (Rhon  boiiii}  ud  lb*  Den  Ripuia  (Po 

'-  -'  4jaB  ri..  or  newly  tjOD  ((.  lover  than  the 

■  BiJy  by  pi — '■ "■ ■—  '~  -  ■ ' 


th*  valkyt  of 

paupnvio4^y  uaffd,      .  .    ^  _,  , _  ._ 

more  iban  7)  m.  long.  N«i  in  order  mt  the  St  Coitlianl  hhkc, 
opened  in  iSSi,  iIk  nun  dinct  route  between  ■ortbera  luly  and 
weetcrn  Gerrnaiiy,  conneciing  ibe  Lake  of  Lucerne  wiib  the  vaUry 
o(  the  Ticino.  Ileie  ihe  altitude  a  ndixed  to  17SS  It.,  about  3150  ft. 
below  the  •umit^kvel  of  (he  nui.but  tbe  tuoneL  leiifltliiiincfwcd 
to  nther  more  than  0}  ni.  The  Simploa  route  opened  in  Jiwa  1906, 
between  the  upper  Rhone  valley  ana  tlie  Toce  vaUcy,  ahonenins  Ibe 
route  betwen  Milan  and  nortbcm  Fnnce,  efiecla  the  croewiE  al  mm 
altitude  ol  only  130a  It,  Harly  4jaa  ft.  lower  than  the  pw,  bul  by 
increasing  tbe  tunnd  kncth  to  lit  ■»■  Stepa  were  ■uhacqueatly 
taken  to  continue  the  Simplon  mute  Dorthwardt  by  a  tumdtnnoMgfc 
the  Lstachbati  ii  tbe  Senieie  Alpa,  aad  a  prolect  ia  ealenained  lor 

tha  faiic&nicliritkdt  Is  the  Ian  valey.  An  Important  eut^cat 
croailnc  of  the  Alpa  waa  effected  when  the  Arlben  tunnd  (6-17  dl 
long,  unmit-kvd  4U0  ft.)  comectlni  the  Inn  vBlev  with  t^  of 
the  KhJDa  above  thelAke  of  Comtaoce  wai  opened  u  1884. 

SevenI  liaei  wind  thioiich  and  eton  Ihe  Juia.  Thai  which  ■■ 
1857  pitmd  the  HaueamS,  in  the  u>nh  of  SwiiierljLDd,  iiiained 
blematlaoal  Eawprtaaoe  on  Iheopcniaft  of  Ihe  St  GotihanI  taDBCA, 
louauch  aa  it  Sea  ao  the  route  thmce  ibrouEh  Ltmme  la  tW 
RUne  vaBey  at  Baael:  and  that  which  ocHei  the  Col  de  Joufna 
betwEen  VaUorhc  aad  Fanuilicr  acquimi  Hmilar  imrHutiiuv  »□  ibm 
comcJEIiiin  of  the  Siinplon  lunod.   Fuither  proji 

(or  ■honeniDE  tbe  caaaexlon  between  ihia  lunjit. 

Francaby  loaklna  a  more  direct  Une  from  VaUDrbeiothrFmi 


Bcivral  econoibic 


the  Donh  <j 

,_.^  _.  _, . jndiTthe  Col  ik  1* 

Fauolle  (4J40  It.),  ODtth-wot  of  Crncva. 

Of  the  two  iailw»a  that  pan  nunri  the  extmnity  of  the  Pyrroeca, 

opened  IiQ  tfijB.  HLlhelto  the  inleiwning  nuiuntatru  bflve  proved 
but  in  1904  a  convcnlion  was  CDrdjd«l  between  the  French  ud 
connexioa  between  the  two  Countriee  at  thne  pcinla  of  the  frrmL 
There  are  Kveial  raiLwavtacniia  the  CaTntluani,ipoatly  by  pnwva 
underuooli.inheiehi.  The  [act  that  the  TOdA  Faee,  on  the  diiect 
TDutefroDi  Hungary  thiovfh  TianBylvama  to  Bucharest,  attaiu  an 
altituile  of  J370  ft.  waa  undou^edly  oae  Ravm  why  the  lailwaji 
lollowiac  thti  Eoule,  completed  in  December  1879,  puaing  throuon 
■eveiai  tuuneb,  wai  one  of  thelait  to  be  conttructed.  But  tbeob. 
been  tbe  only  caute  of  delay  in   ' 

1  of  popuLatjon  and  oeivraT 

hindnlnn.,  eipeciaDy  in  I 

BreauBula-  'ihe  railway  to  ConmntiooplcafHiSalQniu 
])eted  only  in  l&Bt,  and  yet  Ihe  highen  altitude  on  tbe 
wple  line  [■  only  J400  ft-,  that  on  the  SAlonica  line  1750  ft. 
hs  hnportanl  railaaya  of  leixut  <lare  ind  at  more  than 
ttioaa]  Hgnificwice  may  be  mentioned  that  bringing 
into  connexion  with  the  Block  5ea  pert  of  C«lant2a  by 
a  bridge  acrou  the  Danube  at  Chemavoda  (opened  U 
l8fS)  la  lilK  acroes  Ibe  Carpathians Dnnnccling  DebietlCB 
wiui  i-cmoerg,  the  continuation  of  the  line  eauwardi  from  Lember^ 
to  Kiev;  a  i>etwork  bringing  tlie  coalfirid  of  tbe  IX>neti  buin  inio 

runningfrom  the ttinc point auioKting that  line  viih  Kovoroeaiyafc 
on  the  Black  Sea  an  the  ane  hand,  and  with  Tiariisyn  al  the  b* 
ai^le  of  the  Volga  on  the  other  hand :  a  line  in  rituihem  Ruaua 

IheUrali  Irom  piirn  by  Ekaterinburg  (completed  in  1876)  to 
Tyumen  (compleied  in  1U4).  ChelyatHndi  on  Ihe  Siberian  r^way 
ha<  a  branch  running  northwards  to  Ekalcrinburg,  and  ihit  line 
now  afTonb  uninterrupted  communicaiion  with  the  northern  I>viBa, 
inasmuch  as  the  railway  which  originally  started  at  Perm  ha«  he«A 
carried  wntwards  Ilwitgh  Vyatka  and  then  northwards  to  KotLaa 
at  the  point  of  origin  of  thai  river,  to  which  point  it  was  opened  iq 
1900:  and  a  line  in  Ihe  cut  Cannecting  the  European  syEtem  at 
Samara  with  tlie  neat  idiatng  centre  al  Zlalouit,  already  in  lAgo 
conlmued  acnw  the  Urals  Id  (diyas,  and  since  then  canied  fartbcr 
eaai  aa  ihe  areai  Siberian  railway. 

Tbe  lesuh  of  ibe  conitrwtion  of  tbe  numeraua  tianKOBiinental 
railways  has  been  la  bring  rail  and  sra-nutei  and  ports  on  opfWBce 
■idea  of  tbe  continents  into  competition  with  tne  another  to  a  areater 
degree  than  is  porable  in  any  other  continent.  The  mate  valuable, 
and  above  all  perishable  DomnHditka  nay  be  sent  right  acrw  Iha 

whidi  is  bound  10  carry  on  tu  eileroa]  conunej 
goods  are  sometimes  sent  far  aouth  in  Italy  by  ra 
iron  one  or  other  of  the  North  Sea  ports,  li  anil  hence  be  lenday 
nadendodd  thai  for  inland  Irade  oo  Ibe  mainland  the  competition 
betwten  pons  on  uptKaite  sides  of  the  continent  and  betweest 
different  nilvays  wpl  be  very  Leen,  greatly  ta  the  advantage  of  tW 
inland  centres  10  which  that  competition  exIeiuU.  This  compctkiosa 
is  inevitably  all  Ihe  mora  keen  new  that  the  uadc  sf  Eurofie  witk 


in  pan  by. 


iIm  Eut  !•  ooce  irorc  urrkd  «i  thnuffathc  MtdiMmiwinH 

™«-ri»iF  ii>  thh  tnde  1^  iwh  poni  u  MuKiUa.  TiiM.  Vcn> 
and  Gfnoa,  iitdlcittd  by  the  figon*  bekw,  gos  far  to 


HimlMri   . 
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SiFMenburg 

Anmonrou>»inotnitoffnTe«tigBtionwilti  regard  (oEuropem 
etluakigy  bat  b«n  ouried  on  in  lecenl  years.  ThcK  labourt 
t^taMkiaw  ^^^  chiefly  conaisied  in  the  study  oE  the  phyucil  type 
naiaaifi.  ^  ^jg^j^nj  joimijjQoidiiuicti,  but  it  ii  not  neceicaiy 
10  coiuider  in  detail  the  mulu  arrived  at.  It  ahooid,  however, 
be  pointed  out  thst  the  id™  of  an  Aryan  rate  may  be  regarded 
u  definitely  abandoned.  One  onnot  even  apeak  with  assurance 
o(  the  difluaion  of  an  Aryan  civili»tion.  ll  is  at  least  not  certain 
thai  (be  civilization  that  was  spread  by  the  migration  of  peoples 
•peaking  Aryan  tongues  originated  amongit  and  remained  lor  a 
time  peculiar  10  such  peoples.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said 
it  Ibal  the  Aryan  languages  must  in  their  earliest  forms  have 
^read  from  some  geographical  centre.  That  centre,  however, 
it  no  longer  sought  [or  in  Asia,  but  in  tome  pail  of  Europe,  » 
(hatwecannolongerspeakofanydetachmentof  Aiyao-tiMaking 
peoplo  entering  Europe. 

nie  motl  imporunt  works,  summaruing  the  laboun  ci  1  boit 
of  ipeciaUjti  on  the  races  of  Europe,  are  (hoH  of  Ripley  and 
Deniker.'  Founding  upon  a  great  multitude  of  data  thai  have 
been  coUecled  with  regard  to  the  fom  of  the  head,  face  and  hdk, 
bcigbt,  lOd  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  moil  of  the  leading 
anthropologiiu  seem  lo  have  come  to  the  condiakn  thatnhere 
ate  three  great  racial  types  variously  and  intricately  Intemin^ed 
in  Europe.  As  describei  and  named  by  Ripley,  lbe«e  are:  (i) 
the  Teutonic,  cbaracteiiud  by  king  head  and  face  and  nitraw 
aquiline  nose,  high  stature,  very  light  hair  and  blue  eyes; 
{a)  the  Alpine,  characleiiMd  by  round  head,  broad  face,  variable 
rather  broad  heavy  dok,  medium  height  and  "  stocky  "  frame, 
light  chestnut  hair  and  hazel  grey  eyes;  and  (3)  the  Mediter- 
nnean,  characterised  by  long  head  and  fan,  rather  broad  nose, 
medium  atature  and  (lender  build,  dark  brown  or  black  hair 
and  dark  eyes.  The  Teutonic  race  i>  aniirely  confined  to  north- 
western Europe,  and  embraces  some  groups  ^leaking  Celtic 
Unguigea.   It  is  believed  by  Ripley  to  have  been  differentiated 

long-headed  race,  somelimes  known  as  the  Iberian,  and  to  the 
Italians  as  the  Ligurlan  race,  which  "  pnvaik  rveiywhcio 
south  of  the  Pyrenees,  along  the  southern  coast  of  Prance,  and 
in  aoulhem  Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia,"  and  which 
eilends  beyond  the  confines  of  Europe  into  Africa.  The  Alpine 
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re  in  the  Alps,  while  in  western  Europe 
widely  over  the  more  elevated  regions, 

"  becomea  leas  pure  in  proportion  as  we  go  eui.  iiom  inc  Car- 
pathians across  the  great  plains  of  European  Russia."  This  la» 
race,  which  is  most  persistently  characlcriied  by  the  shape  of 
the  head,  is  regarded  by  Ripley  as  an  intrusive  Asiatic  element 
whkh  once  advanced  as  a  wedge  amongst  the  eaiUer  k>ng-headed 
population  as  far  as  Brittany,  where  it  slill  survives  In  relative 
purity,  and  even  into  Great  Britain,  though  not  Ireland,  but 
•Iletwards  retired  and  contracted  iu  area  before  an  advance  of 
the  long-headed  races.  Deniker,  basing  hia "classification  on 
essentially  the  same  data  as  Ripley  and  oihen,  while  agreeing 
wiib  them  almo«t  entirely  with  regard  to  the  dislribolios  of  the 
three  main  trails  [cephalic  indei,  colour  of  hair  and  eyes,  and 
nature)  on  which  anthropologists  rely,  yet  proceeds  further  in  the 
■ubdivisionollheracesof  Europe.  Hcrecognises  six  principal 
and  lour  secondary  races.  The  six  principal  races  ate  the  Nordic 
(answering  approximatery  to  the  Teutonic  of  Ripley),  the  Littoral 
or  Allanto-Meditcrranean,  the  Ibero'Intultr.  the  Oriental,  ibe 
Adriatic  or  Dinaric  and  the  Occidental  or  Cevenole. 
>  See  bibliography  at  the  end  ol  Ike  aitkle. 
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Although  lugvige  li  Oo  lot  of  race,  it  la  llx  best  evidenoe 
[or  present  or  past  community  of  social  or  political  life ;  and 
nolhiBg  is  bettcrfilledtoglvealrueimpressianof  the  |j„^_^ 
posItioQ  and  relative  importance  of  the  peoples  of  "■'"•* 
Eniape  than  >  survey  of  theii  linguistic  ditferenca  and  affinities,' 
The  foUowing  table  contain*  tha  namea  of  the  various  languages 
which  are  still  qioken  on  tile  cnntinent,  as  weil  oaol  those  whiih, 
thou^  DOW  extinct,  can  be  deuly  traced  in  other  forms.  Two 
■■  '  those  Krhicb  are  emphatically 


n  this  conspectus  it  appears  that  there  art 
:inct  languages  spoken  in  Europe,  without  ioduding  Lalln, 
:ek.  Old  Slavonic  and  Hebrew.which  are  slill  used  in  Etcntun 


'See  on  the  whole  Hibiect  H 
Latkan'B  NtlieaaSiliu  ^Earapi, 
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ovct  exlcuivc  uirilooet,  aod  loiiw  tvto  which  an  amfinal 
•ilhtn  v«iy  nwrow  limju,  are. broken  up  iato  levcnl  diuiact 

The  boBKbrici  of  Europein  counltia  have  of  coune  been 

deurmined  by  biitoty-  and  In  Hmc  cuci  ody  historical  evenu 

can  be  held  to  accounl  Cor  their  general  aituailoD, 

f^P*^*^      the  ijifluc^a  of  geosraphical  conditions  beinc  seen 

boundarict  iren  all  Kttled 

population  in  the  continent  wu  in  a  large  measure  determined 
by  tbc  geographical  conditions,  and  accordingly  the  h~ne«  along 
l^hthey  tun  foi  the  most  part  show  the  inBuenccoI  such  con- 
ditions very  deuly,  and  thui  preient  in  many  case)  a  maiked 
contraat  to  the  political  boundaries  in  AmerTca  and  Australia, 
where  the  boundaries  have  olien  been  mailed  out  in  advance  of 
tbc  population.  In  Europe  the  general  rule  ii  that  the  boundaries 
tend  to  run  through  some  thinly  peopled  strip  m  trtct  of  country. 
Rich  as  is  forroed  by  mouatain  ranges,  elevated  tablelands  loo 
bleak  lor  cultivation,  relatively  high  ground  o(  no  great  altitude 
where  soil  and  climate  are  leas  favourable  to  cuIllvalEon  thio  tbe 
lower  land  on  either  side,  or  [ow  ground  occupied  by  heaths  or 
marsbca  or  soDae  other  sterile  soil;  but  it  is  the  eiccplion  for 
important  navigable  rivers  to  form  boundaries  between  countries 

and  for  such  exceptions  a  special  eirplarution  can  generally  be 
found.  Navigable  riveri  unite  rather  than  sepmnte,  for  ibe 
obvious  reason  that  they  generally  flow  through  populous  valleys, 
and  the  vessels  that  paas  up  and  down  can  touch  as  easily  on 
one  aide  as  the  other.  Minor  rivers,  on  the  other  hand,  flowing 
through  sparsely  peopled  valleys  frequently  form  portions  of 
political  boundaries  simply  beuuse  they  are  convenient  h'nes 
of  demarcation.  A  brief  eiaminalion  of  the  present  political 
mtg  of  Europe  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  rules. 
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Tsim  when  tin  rlitf  narfa  the  Irontiir.  being  almoM 

t  ifuubitiiits,  amciBlly  on  tbe  Spaaish  side. 

of  the  Italian  boundary  is  very  cirariy  nurted 

, . ugh  wa  han  to  look  hack  lo  tbe  waknes  of 

».»is.  have  pushed  Ihdr  way  into  southern  Alpine  valleyt.  EveQ 
in  these  parts,  however,  there  are  intcresling  iiluntitions  of  geo- 
graphical Influence  in  the  way  la  which  tbe  Italian  boundary  crosM 
the  northern  ends  id  the  Lago  Magjiore  and  the  Lake  oi  Gdrda. 
and  cuts  off  peniona  of  Lake  Lu^no  both  in  the  cast  and  west. 
Inall  these  eases  the  frontier  erunn  from  one  sreep  unpeopled  slf^ 
'"""""'■""  ■--■  --..'-.-  ,jiii(,fnn  ends  or  on  dilTen..- 
wbkh  beloilgsIheaditoeM 


Fioally,  oD  the  aonh.wc«  of  R 
that  thieJy  peopled  region,  and  It  i 
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bouDdiry  betwcca  Nomy  uid  Smdcn  dacoldi  (i 

the  »uth  it  ihoLild  lave  to  Norvay  both  odd  of  tin  *diKj  w  un 

The  preceding  table  tbowE  tbe  uei  of  (he  orantries  ol  Europe, 

r^,(„)„  with  tbdt  estimated  or  eoluaerited  popuUtknu  in 

ttmusiads  (ooo  omilted]  U  diStrent  dale). 

A  notewDitliy  feHtute  at  Ibe  dbtrlbutioa  ol  popuLttioR  in 
Europe,  capcdsll]'  ia  western,  soutbeni  and  centiil  Europe,  in 
modeta  lima,  is  the  high  degree  ol  aggregRiion  Id  town*,  wtaicb 

a  tibibited  ia  the  lollowlng  lable'  (or  tbe  different ~ 

region*  of  Uie  conlineol. — 
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\^dal  da  U  Bhcfae,  Totbu  da  foftiffsfMt  Afa  A«H  (PSTJt,  1903) 
Jojnnia*  ■  most  liMtncdx  >iap  emondng  vexem  and  centnl 
Europe  to  about  4a*  N.  and  94*-lfi*  E.;  ibowlng  tbe  fomier  «teDt 
ot  fonit,  the  dlMifbutlon  of  aolb  eirlieat  fit  (or  cullivation.  ol 
liitoni  allai^un  and  o(  the  ninet  of  aali  and  tin  whkh  «ett  ao 
important  la  ttAy  Euopcn  conmcrce};  H,  B.  Cmrge,  TM 
JlJalinutf  a^ph  md  HUtn  ((Mord.r90i)  (dealt  very  iatgelT 
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EUROPE 


).   POUTICU.  HiSTOIV 

The  origin  oE  the  nune  of  Europe  hu  been  (l«ll  wilb  ibon, 
»nd  Ibe  diffimhy  of  sny  eiErt  de6ni[[on  of  the  giognphi    ' 


.    A  simi: 


rniSTORV 
losnwt  Iraoi 


iIkW<  enomoiut)'  iBdoeDCed  by  outiide  fore 

1  Kpurale  unit.  This  hiiloricil  Egropr,  however,  has  never  been 
:aiMy  commciuurale  nitb  Europe  Fonsidercd  u  a  geognphical 
diviiioa.  Ruuii,  though  pirt  of  Europe  geographicalbi^^«ifen 
if  ne  Kt  tbe  limits  of  Aua  at  Ibe  Don  with  cert  ain  old  geogriphers 
— h»d  but  slight  Influence  on  European  bistoty  unliJ  the  liroe  of 
Pelet  the  Great.  Tbe  Ollotnan  empire,  though  its  Influente  on 
the  iflatre  of  Europe  «s  from  the  first  profound,  was  eisentially 
an  A^lic  power,  and  was  not  formally  introduced  Into  the 
Euiopeui  tyslem  until  the  iteaiy  ul  Paris  of  iS;e.    It  ilill 


rt  the  le 


le  to  deal  with  European 
We  know  what  «e  mean  when  we  Ipeak  of  European  dviliuti 
though  In  ftl  origins,  aa  in  its  modem  deveCopments,  tbi»  tru 

history  of  ibis  civQiullon  and  of  the  force*  by  which  it  waa 
produced,  pctaavtii  and  devdopcd;  lor  a  separate  history  of 
EatoM  could  newr  have  been  wrflten  but  for  the  alien  powers 
by  which  this  dvllitatfon  wat  for  centuries  confined  within  the 
geogiapbical  liuuts  of  lbs  European  conlincnt.  Moreover, 
wiilun  IbeM  geographkitl  UniiU  the  mditlon  of  the  Roman 
empbc,  ud  abort  all  ibe  organliaiion  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
gave  lo  (he  Europeao  natiors,  and  Ibe  stales  based  npoo  them, 
B  homogoneily  which  without  ihtm  could  cot  have  survived. 
Tbe  name  of  Europe,  indeed,  remained  until  niDdfrro  timet  no 
toon  than  "a  gcognphical  expiTiBion"i  its  diplDmailc  use, 
in  [be  sense  of  i  group  of  stales  having  common  inlciesis  s>d 
duties,  ist  indeed,  no  oldi:r  than  the  igih  century;  in  the  middle 
ages  lis  place  wss  taken  by  the  conceptiane  of  the  Cfauirb  atKl 
ftwBnpCtF,  which,  though  tbeoRlically  soivetul,  were  pracilc- 
ahy  Europeanr    Vet  the  history  of  tbe  slate»  system  of  Europe, 


rmins  outiide  European  dviliiaiior 

lyilem  »nd  the  type  of  culiun 
put  (j  the  world,  may,  broadly  speaking,  be  traced  lo  lour 
prlocipaf  Drains:  (i)  The  Aegean  civilization  (Hellenic  *ad  pie- 
Hellenic)!  (>>  the  Romio  emiun;  (j)  Chiiiliaiulyi  U)  Il>a 
break-up  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Teutonic  invasiots.  AD 
Ibese  forces  helped  in  tbe  developoient  of  Eurt^  as  we  now  know 
To  the  Aegean  clviliulion,  whether  transformed  by  contact 
1  Rome,  and  again  tiaiutonntd  by  the  influence  of  Chri»- 
tlaniiy  and  ihs  rtligioua  genius  of  the  middle  ages— or  re- 
discovered during  tbe  diutcal  Renaissance— Europe  owes  tbe 
chitacteristic  qualities  of  iu  thoaght  and  of  in  eiprosioa  in 
literMuie  and  art.  From  npublican  Rome  il  laisely  draw*  lis 
coDcaption*  of  law  and  of  admtnisiratfn  onler.  From  tbe 
Homan  empire  it  iufaeriled  a  tradition  of  political  unity  whldi 
survived,  in  viuble  form,  though  but  as  a  shadowy  symbol. 
tmiil  tbe  last  Holy  Roman  emperor  abdicated  in  i&o6iincvivcd 
also,  more  froitfuUy,  in  tlie  rules  of  the  Roman  lawyer*  which 
<tevek>ped  iMo  modem  international  law.  Yet  more  doa  Europe 
owe  to  Christianity,  an  Atbiic  religion,  Inil  modified  by  contact 
with  Greek  thought  and  powerfully  organiied  on  the  lioa  at 
the  Roman  administrative  system.  The  Roman  Church  renalned 
a  reality  when  the  Roman  empire  had  become  little  more  than  « 
name,  and  was  throughout  the  period  of  chaos  and  tcantfoisift- 
tlon  ItuU  followed  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  empire  Ibe  moM 
powerfd  instrumtnl  for  giving  to  the  heterogeneous  race*  of 


The  binaiy  of  Eanpe,  then,  mlgbt  well  be^n  with  tbe  origins 
oi  Greece  and  Rome,  and  ciace  the  rite  of  Che  Roman  em(ure  atMt 
the  successive  influewx  upon  il  of  KeHenlsm  and  Chiisilanily. 
llieBe  sobjact*  arr,  however,  very  fully  dealt  with  eliewbeie  (sea 
Aecean  CiviuziTtON;  Cbeeci;  Rom;  Cbhich  Histokt}; 
and  it  will,,  thefelwe,  be  mon  convenient  to  begin  this  account 
with  the  Teutonic  invasions  and  the  break-up  of  the  Ronasi 
empire',  events  which  mark  the  definite  beginning  of  the  modem 
Earopean  Hales  system. 

In  yieaie  the  Roman  empire  had  been  altrady  "  barbariied  ** 
before  the  invaaioos  of  tbebarbariangemnaue.  Land  left  vacant 
by  IbeihrindUngof  the  populatiou  was  colonited  by  immigrants, 
Teutonic  and  other,  from  beyond  the  fronUcn;  the  Roman 
Ic^ns  were  Urgely  recnuted  from  Cermass  and  other  non- 
Romaos.  some  of  whom  even  rose  lo  ttie  imperial  purple.  Thua, 
in  the  end.  tiMi  Roman  enpenr,  with  his  guard  and  his  bousefaolit, 
roling  over  an  empire  mcrdlessly  ciploited  to  SU  hi*  treasury, 
was  essentially  indisllnguishable  (ram  those  barbuisB  cbitfi, 
with  ibeir  anlnufinu  and  their  primitive  fiscal  melbods,  wbo 
entered  into  portions  of  hi!  inheritance  and  carried  go  fhf 
traditSens  of  hit  rule. 

The  history  01  the  Teutonic  peoples  prjoi  to  their  organiied 
invasifm*  of  the  empire  is  dealt  with  el«awhej«  (sea  TKt;TO*ac 
PEOPLSa).  It  wa*  in  the  4tb  century  that  tlw  pressue  of  tbdr 
advance  wa*  fint  fell  on  tbe  flrontiers,  and  this  led  to  a  chance 
in  the  goveiRment  of  the  empire  which  was  lo  have  notable 
conKquences,  In  a.D.  jjo  Constanline  had  lianiferred  the 
capital  Inm  Koik  ts  Byanntium  (Craislanlinople),  but  tba 
empire,  from  the  Forth  to  Ihe  Tigris,  continued  to  be  adminislBed 
successfully  from  a  single  centre.  Nol,  however,  for  long:  tbe 
increasing  perils  from  without  made  a  closer  superviuoa  estenlial, 
aadafiei  tbe  deMk  olTbmdgsitI*  L  (jps)  tkan^ifn  was  diiidM 
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betwKD  empecora  of  tbs  Eut  ind  Wat.  It  mis  the  beginning  ' 
■wt  onlf  of  the  bte«k-up  of  the  empire,  hul  of  that  incieuin; 
dnrerECBce  between  the  eastern  ind  imlem  i^ipei  of  European 
nli^bn  «Dd  cnltur«  which  fau  continued  10  this  day. 

Tbe  pmture  of  the  Teultmic  invasions  became  increasing!]' 
Itroog  during  the  leigns  of  the  emperor  Vatcss  and  bis  successors. 
These  invasions  were  of  two  types,  (i)  migrations  of  whole 
peoples  with  thor  old  German  patriarchal  organizafion  cr>m- 
plele,  (a)  bands,  larger  or  smaHcr,  of  emigrants  ia  search  of  bnd 
to  settle  on,  «ilhout  tribal  coheaon,  but  otganiied  under  the 
leadership  of  military  chiefs.  The  eaifier  invadsrs,  Goihi  am] 
Vandals,  and  later  the  Burgundians  and  Lombuds  were  of  the 
first  type;  to  the  second  belonged  the  Tranlu,  "  free  "  men 
(ram  the  Saxon  plain,  and  the  Suon  invaden  of  Britain.  Tbe 
distinction  was  a  vital  one;  for  tbe  Golhs,  Vandals,  Bui^ndlana 
■nd  Lombards  never  took  root  in  the  idl,  and  succumbed  hi 
turn,  while  the  Franhish  and  Saxon  immigrants,  each  man  lord 
In  his  own  estate,  not  only  maintained  themselves,  but  set  up  at 
the  coat  of  the  Konuii  organizatioQ  and  of  Xhn  power  of  their 
own  kin^  a  wholly  new  polity,  based  on  the  independence  of 
tbe  territorial  unit,  which  later  on  was  to  develop  into  feudalism. 

It  wai  owing  to  the  prtuure  of  Turanian  invader*  from  the 
Eut  that  the  Teutonic  peoples  were  Brit  forced  to  Uke  refuse 
within  Iho  empire.  In  3>g  the  Golhi  defeated  and 
I^.  .  ikw  tbe  emperor  Valen)  in  a  battle  neat  Adrianople; 
J-HHrTT  io  410  Alaric,  king  of  the  Wcat  Gothl,  sacked  Kome} 
and  ihonly  after  his  death  tbe  Coths  passed  into  Ciul 
and  Spain.  In  419  Gaiscric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  at  the  Invita- 
IIOD,  it  i*  said,  of  the  governor  Bonilacius,  passed  over  Irom 
Spain  to  Roman  Africa,  which  becanre  the  centre  of  another 
Teutonic  kingdom,  soon  established  as  a  great  naval  power 
which  lor  a  while  commanded  the  Mnlitenanean  and  devastated 
the  coasts  ol  Italy  and  Sicily  with  its  piracies. 

Meanwhile  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  were  prtasiiis  into 
Germany  and  Gaul,  while  Irom  449  onwarda  the  SaioDS.  the 
Angles  awl  the  Jutes  invaded  and  occupied  Britain.  For  a 
moment  it  was  doubtful  if  the  Aiyao  01  Turanian  races  would  be 
supreme,  but  in  451  Altil*.  king  ol  the  Huns,  was  dediively 
beaten  in  the  battle  oi  ChUons  by  a  combination  o[  Franks, 
Goths  and  Komans,  under  the  Roman  general  Aetlul  and 
Tbeedosiui,  king  of  die  Coths.    This  biltlc  decided  that  Euiope 


■as  to  be  Chiistlan  and  independent  of  Asia  and  Africa.   In  476 

occupation  of  Rome,  and  with  tbe  decision  of  (he  Roman  senate 
that  one  emperor  was  enough,  and  (hat  the  Eastern  emperurt 
Zeno,  should  rule  the  whole  empire.  For  a  time  Thfodoric,  king 
of  the  East  Goths,  ruled  Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain;  but  after  fail 
death  in  ;>«  the  empire  of  the  East  Coths  was  shattered,  and 
changes  took  place  which  led  to  the  rise  of  Independent  Teutonic 
kingdoms  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  In  Gaul  Clovis  (d.  ;ri),  the  king 
of  the  Franks,  had  already  established  his  power,  and  in  Spain, 
the  West  Gothic  kingdom,  with  its  capital  at  Toledo,  now 
asserted  its  Teutonic  independence.  Under  the  enipeior 
Justinian  (S'T'S^S)!  indeed,  the  Roman  empire  seemed  in  a  (air 
way  to  lecover  its  supremacy;  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa 
was  destroyed;  in  555  the  Byzantine  general  Parses  finally 
shattered  the  power  of  the  East  Goths  in  Italy,  and  the  ciarchat* 
of  Ravenna  was  estabUshed  in  dependence  on  the  Eastern 
emperor;  the  West  Goths  were  forced  to  give  op  the  sooth  d 
Spain;  and  the  Persians  were  chocked.  Bui  wjili  the  death 
of  Justinian  troubles  began.  In  5A8  the  Lombards,  under 
Alboin,  appeared  in  Italy,  which  they  overran  as  far  south  as 
the  Tiber,  eslAblishirig  their  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  the  exar- 
chate. TboTi^  in  Asia  the  emperor  Ilcraclius,  in  a  series  of 
victorious  campaigns,  broke  the  Persian  power  and  lucreeded 
even  in  extendidf  tfie  Roman  dominion,  Italy,  save  for  a  whils 
Ravenna  itself  and  a  few  sottered  sea^coast  towns,  was  thence- 
fgrlh  lost  to  the  empire  ol  which  in  theory  it  still  fotmed  ■ 

This  calastiuphe  produced  one  result  the  importance  of  whicb 
it  is  Impossible  to  exaggerate;  the  development  of  the  political 
power  of  the  papacy.   At  the  beginning  of  the  6lh  century  Rome, 


of  the  century  Rome,  under  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (550-604), 
had  become  (be  city  of  the  pope».  And  with  the  city  the  popei 
entered  into  some  of  the  iohuitance  of  the  Caesai*;  in  th* 
world-wide  activity  of  Gregory  we  already  have  a  foreshadowing 
of  univeiial  claims,  often  effectively  asserted,  which  made  lb* 
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nt  natt  evnt  tbitpnfmndly  «I«ctcd  (B*  hUtoiy  gl  Eunpc 
«u  tba  riM  of  UdMBuncdiiiuBi.  b  a.d.  Sii,  iJittca  yon 
f^  f^  iftci  Ok(si]''i  dntfa,  occuind  the  ^t  {Hirm)  it 
^i^  4,  a,  HiIkiiikI  (ram  Meca  lo  Medina,  irhlcb  fixed  Iht 
fa.  Mb  manonUe  era  d  the  Hefln.  The  fu)l  fom  of  tbe 
W  "j**.""  miUUDI  rcUciiH)  fouodtd  by  the  Anb  propbet  wu  not 
!tlHill»Jl«hude«tll(S3J).  The  emperot  Heradiui, 
tfae  vigoui  of  hi)  manhood  pau«d,  *•*  unable  to  zaeet  ilib  new 
pcrili  the  Arabs,  Unmg  id  their  btiiy  Bimplidly  and  new-bom 
nligioiu  fuutiaim,  ud  aided  by  Ihc  Ueoioa  uid  eowaidlre  of 
the  decadent  Roipan  gDvendn^  dasKO,  overran  Asia  Minor, 
omqueicd  Egypt  and  tixe  whole  of  Dorthem  Africa,  overwhelmed 
tbe  Gothic  hingdook-in  Spaia,  and  even  penetrated  beyond  the 
Pyrenees  lo  tlie  conquesl  of  tbe  province  of  Narbonne.  One  of 
the  chief  effccti  of  thoa  Arab  conquesti  waa  tlut  Chriitian 
dvilifatioa  became  gradually  confined  to  Europe^  another  was 
that  tbe  trade  loutes  lo  tbe  East  were  cloacd  to  the  Weitem 
nations.  Tbe  cooquett  of  Naibanne  marked  the  limit  of  (he 
advance  of  Idom  In  weetem  Europe,  foe  in  731  the  Araba  were 
overthrown  by  Ch»ile»  Msnd  in  the  b»[lle  of  Toun,  and  a 
(ew  years  lain  wete  driven  out  of  GauL  In  Spain,  however, 
tbey  lucceeded  in  maiDUining  tbemsdves  tbroilghout  the 
middle  ages,  developing  s  high  type  of  civiliulioa  which  hid 
a  conaiderable  influence  on  the  inietlectual  life  of  medieval 
£uro|>e;  and  It  waj  not  till  1494  that  Granada,  thcfr  loit  poasea- 
sion  in  tbe  peninsula,  waa  conquered  by  the  Christian  monarchs, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  battle  oi  Toun  emphoaioed  and  IncreaAed  the  power  and 
Icputation  of  Cbarlea  MorieL  As  a  mayor  of  the  palace  to  (he 
-       „ decadent  Merovingian  lucceiaon  ol  Clovia,  he  waa 


ually  n 


of  the  Frank),  0 


tbe  lait  of  (he  rsii  fain/an. 
vol  deposed,  and  Pippin,  Charlei'i  i 
Ftonka.    The  prestige  of  the  Caroling 
name  it  was  later  known  by)  waa  fncrei 
entreaty  of  Pope  Stephen  III.,  Pippin 


of  (he  he 


c  of  Merovcch 


t  f  roE 


uched  IE 


.  I(aiy  aod 


It  importance  (0  (be  European 


[lend  (heir  power  oouthwarda.  Pippin' 
ogne)  finally  conquered  (fie  Lombards 
ut  of  northern  I(aly  to  his  dominior 
In  797  on  event  of  th«  highest  im;. 
orld  took  place.  The  empeior  Conitanii 
^j  ^^  byhi>motherlrene,whoieiied  tbe  throne.  Thereupon 
ka  Bi  Pope  Leo  and  Ibe  Roman  people  definitely  (hrcw 
■v*!  It*  oS  (he  aiKboriiy  of  (he  empetors  of  Coniian(inople, 
^*  "  on  the  ground  (hala  womancouldnothi^thepoudaa 
J"  of  Caesar.  In  fioo  Leo  crowned  Choilecnagnc  emperor 

at  Rome,  and  henceforth  (ill  1453, 


by  tbe  Turiu,  there  wj 


10  Eastern  and  a  Watem 


Ora  (HBTORT 

emfte.  Tm  hii  death  in  B14  Charlemagne  na  king  of  tba 
Fnnkl  u  welt  as  empero^.  His  kingdom  embraced  not  only  all 
Qenuny  and  modem  France,  but  Inchided  a  large  port  of 
Italy  and  Spain  aa  far  as  tbe  Ebro.  Under  his  rule  western 
Europe  wss  onited  in  a  powerful  empire,  in  the  organisation  of 
which  the  prindples  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  administralica 
were  blended;  and,  afta  his  dea(b,  he  lef(  (o  bU  successoiA, 
the  Frankisb  and  German  kings,  the  (radidon  of  a  centraliied 
government  which  survived  the  chaos  of  Ihe  period  (hu  followed, 
and  the  prescriptive  tight  to  the  title  and  prestige  of  Roman 

notable  effect  i»i  tbe  development  of  European  history  lor 
centuiiM  to  come  <See  FKancx:  HiiUry  and  Cbauxhaghe.) 
The  period  fmn  tbe  death  of  Charlemagne  (S14)  to  the  nth 
century  Is  chainclerixed  in  weslem  Europe  by  the  general 
weakening  of  the  idea  of  central  govemmeDt  and  by  p,,,  , 
the  rise  of  feudalism.  During  the  same  period  the  ss^-ito 
East  Roman  or  Bycontine  empire  escaped  disruplioo  ^Hiaw 
and,  preserving  the  trodilions  of  Roman  dvil  and  J^'*' 
milituy  admintstradon,  formed  an  effective  barrier 
tor  Europe  and  Chris(endom  agaim(  tbe  advancing  (ide  o 


e  growing 


[he  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  which  bad  bt 


betWHA 
accenlua(ed 


conflict  at  the  beginning  of  iha 
i3(h  cen(ury,  when  cnuoden  fram  westem  EuR^  captured 
Constantinople  >nd  set  up  a  Latin  empire  in  the  East  (sM 
ROMAM  Eimoz,  LATEa;  Chuoch  Hibtohv;  CansjiDEfi).  In 
weslera  Europe,  meanwhile,  the  linily  of  the  empire  did  not  long 
■urvfve  Cbsiiema^oe.  ItsdcGnitebrak-opdXesEiom  (ha treaty 
of  Verdun  (843),  by  which  ChucleB  the  Bald  received  Neustrii^ 
Aquitoinc  and  westem  Burgundy,  Louis  the  Germoo  Bavaiio, 
Swabia,  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  arid  tbe  empeiw  Lotbair  tbe 
middle  kingdom  known  by  bli  name,  the  rccnimi  iMlani  or 
Lotharingia  [see  LoaouiiE).  By  the  partition  of  Uerscn  (870) 
Loibariogia  itself  was  divided  between  the  West  and  EaM 
Fronkiah  realms — France  and  Gerbiony,  terms  which  (lom  thii 
lime  begin  lo  n^iescnt  true  national  dlvislono,  Witii  tb* 
treaties  of  Verdun  and  Mersen  (he  history  of  the  Europeia  Hat* 
system  may  be  said  to  be^ 

At  first,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  tliough  the  nascent  Males  wen 
about  to  be  diuotved  by  disruption  from  within  and  attocfe* 
from  without.    Ail  alike  were  subject  to  tlie  attacks 

scourged  all  the  coasts  of  Europe  but  penetrated, 

burning  and  hstiying,  far  inland  up  the  great  watervaya. 

Meanwhile,  the  weakening  of  central  government  due  to  dynoHiC 
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struggles  htd  led  to  the  growtk  of  independent  or  semM&depeiid- 
ent  powers  within  the  states  themselves.  The  Frank  landowners 
had  successfully  asserted  their  independence  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  king  (or  emperor)  and  his  officials;  the  impedal  officials 
themselves,  dukes  or  counts,  had  received  grants  of  lands  with 
similar  immunities  {benefieia)^  and  these  had  become  hereditary. 
Tbm  spnng  up  a  dass  of  groit  territorial  noUes  to  whom,  amid 
the  growing  anarchy,  men  looked  for  protection  rather  than  to 
the  weak  and  remote  central  power;  and  so,  out  of  the  chaos 
that  followed  the  break-up  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  was 
bom  the  feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages  (see  Feudausm). 
This  organization  was  admirable  for  defence;  and  with  its  aid, 
before  the  dose  of  the  first  decade  of  the  xoth  century,  the 
frontiers  of  France  and  Germany  had  been  made  safe  s^tdnst 
the  nwthem  barbarians,  who  had  either  been  driven  off  and 
bairiers  erected  agsinst  their  return— ns.f,  the  marks  established 
by  Henry  the  Fowler  along  the  middle  Elbe — or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Normans,  absorbed  into  a  system  well  adspted  for  such 
a  process.  By  the  treaty  <rf  St  Qaire-sur-^>te  (911)  between 
Charles  the  Simple  and  Roflo,  chief  of  the  NMsemen,  the  N<mnans 
were  established  In  the  country  sinoe  known  as  Normandy  (q.9.}, 
as  feudatories  of  the  French  crown,  in  England,  by  the  treaty  of 
Wedmore  (878)  between  Alfred  and  the  Daiiish  king  Guthrum,  the 
Danes  had  already  been  established  in  a  large  part  of  England. 
Feudalism,  by  the  time  the  Northmen  had  been  subdued  by  its 
aid,  was  quite  firmly  established  in  the  western  part  of  Europe: 
Duringtheiithcerttuiyit  was  canned  by  the  Nonnans 
'^'^  into  England,  Into  SkilyandaOttthem  Italy,  and  by  the 
nolbikt  ctf  the  first  crusade  into  the  newly  establkbed 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (ro99).  By  the  kings  of  France, 
Enfl^d  and  Germany,  however,  who  saw  themsdves  in  danger 
of  being  stripped  of  all  but  the  semblance  of  power  by  its  delega- 
tion to  their  more  or  less  nomiiud  vassals,  the  feudal  organitatioa 
was  early  recognized  as  impossible  as  a  form  of  state  govemioent, 
if  the  sute  was  to  be  preserved;  and  the  history  of  the  three 
great  European  powers  during  the  succeeding  centres  is  mainly 
that  of  the  struggle  of  the  soveitigna  against  the  disruptive  am- 
bitions of  the  great  feudal  nobles.  In  Engkuid  the  problem  was, 
from  the  outset,  simplified;  for  though  William  the  Conqueror 
introduced  the  system  of  feudal  land  tenure  into  England  in  1066 
be  refuaed  to  set  it  up  as  his  system  of  government,  retaining 
ak>ngaide  of  it  the  old  Ehglish  national  policy.  In  France,  on  the 
other  lurnd,  fendaUsm  as  a  tytum  of  government  had  become 
firmly  established;  and  it  was  not  till  the  days  of  Philip  Augustus 
(i  180-1333)  and  Loub  DC.  (1336-1370)  that  the  monarchy 
began  to  get  the  upper  hand.  From  this  time  until  the  17th 
century  tlw  power  of  the  French  monarchy,  in  spfte  of  occasional 
lapses,  grew  steadily  stronger.  The  reverse  was  the  case  with  the 
German  kingship.  Its  association  with  the  undefined  claims 
Involved  in  the  title  of  Roman  emperor,  traditionally  attached  to 
it,  and  notably  those  to  aulhority  in  Italy,  necessitated  con- 
cession after  concession  to  the  feudal  nobles,  in  order  to  purchase 
thdr  support  for  their  assertion.  The  kingship^  moreover, 
became  elective;  the  imperial  title  was  obtainable  only  at  Rome 
at  the  hands  of  the  pope;  and  the  German  kin^i  thus  became 
dOangled  in  contests,  not  only  with  thdr  own  vassals,  but  with 
the  tremendous  spiritual  force  of  the  medieval  papacy  by 
which,  for  its  own  ends,  the  spirit  of  feudal  insubordination  was 
from  time  to  time  fomented.  Thus  in  Germany  the  feudal  nobles 
gradually  acquired  a  sovereign  status  which,  in  some  cases,  has 
survived  the  territorial  rearrangements  of  the  rgth  century  and 
kit  its  mark  on  the  federal  constitution  of  modem  Germany; 
while  the  kingship  and  the  imperial  title  grew  more  and  more 
shadowy  till  in  1806  it  vanished  altogether.  (See  Emcusb 
HiSToay;  F^tANCx:  HisSory;  Germaiiy:  History.) 

In  France  the  process  by  which  a  strong  hereditary  monarch 
was  eetablished  was  a  slow  one.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
xoth  century  the  Camlingians,  stripped  of  the  vast 
mttmif  <^inains  which  had  been  the  basis  of  the  power  of 
^CaptL  Fippin»  owed  thdr  continued  existence  to  the  for- 
bearance of  Hugh  the  Great,  cofewt  of  Paris.  In  987, 
iMwevtr,  the  hit  Candingian  king  died,  aad  Hugh  Cape(»  son  of 
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Hugh  the  Great,  the  most  powerful  of  the  territorial  mHgnates, 
was  chosen  king  of  France.  With  his  election  dates  the  real 
begiiming  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  under  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors Paris  became  the  capital  of  France.  Hugh's  dectlon, 
however,  was  the  work  of  the  great  feudatories,  and  France 
renaained  divided  among  a  ruimber  of  great  fiefs,  of  which  the 
chid  were  Brittany,  Anjou,  Flanders,  Vermandois,  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  Aquitaine,  Poitou,  Gascony,  Toukmse  and  Normandy. 

While  the  central  power  in  France  advanced  slowly  but 
steadily,  the  devek>pment  of  the  royal  authority  in  (krmany 
was  In  the  xoth  and  xith  centuries  more  rapid.  In 
oxi  the  German  magnates  had  elected  Conrad  the  ^^ '«»'«' 
Franconian  to  reign  over  them,  and  ih  919  Henry 
**  the  Fbwler  "  of  Saxony,  "  whose  reign  forms  one  of 
the  great  turning-points  in  the  history  of  the  German  nation." 
He  defeated  the  Hungarians,  the  Slavs  and  the  Danes,  and  by 
encouraging  the  growth  and  devd<^ment  of  towns  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  formation  of  the  German  kingdom.  His  immediate 
successor^  Otto  the  Great  and  Otto  U.,  continued  his  work, 
whkh  was  only  interrupted  for  a  short  time  during  the  reign 
of  the  idealist  Otto  IIL,  whose  "  cosmopolitan  imperialism  " 
brought  him  into  collidon  with  the  German  Churdi  and  to  some 
extent  with  the  German  nobles.  Henry  U.  (xoo3-xo3s)  asserted 
with  success  his  authority  over  Germany,  and  his  successor 
Conrad  IL,  who  belonged  to  the  Salian  or  Franconian  line,  did 
much  to  secure  unity  and  prosperity  to  the  Empire.  Hisson-aiKl 
successor  Hdiry  IH.  (xo!S9-xos6)  governed  Germai^  wisdy, 
and  his  idgn  witnessed  the  culminating  point  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Entire.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  seemed  probable  that 
Germany,  like  Ea^and  and  France,  would  gradually  esc^>e  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  great  feudatories.  The  future  oif  the  German 
monarchy  depended  upon  the  ability  of  future  kings  to  suppress 
the  forces  of  feudal  disintegration  in  Germany,  and  to  withstand 
the  temptation  of  struggUng  to  catablish  thdr  influence  over 
Italy.  Unfortunatdy  for  (German  kingship  Henry  IV.  (xo56> 
1106)  was  <mlydz  years  old  on  his  accession,  and  when  he  became 
a  man  he  found th^  the  papacy  under  Hildebrand's  influmiy  was 
practically  indq>endent  of  the  emperor.  Had  Henry  confined 
his  tf  orts  to  coercing  the  German  barons  he  might,  like  the 
Normans  and  Angevins  in  England,  and  like  the  (^apetians  in 
France,  have  proved  successfuL  Unfortunatdy  for  Germany 
Henry  entered  upon  the  famous  contest  with  the  papacy  under 
Gregwy  VIL  (io73--io8o),  which  ended  in  the  xjth  century  in 
the  ddeat  of  the  Empire  in  the  person  of  Frederick  IL  The 
struggle  began  in  1073  over  the  question  of  investiture  iq.v.), 
and  widen^  into  a  dud  between  the  quritual  and  temporal 
powers.  During  the  early  years  of  the  contest  the  influence  of 
the  papacy  reached  a  high  pitch  and  made  itself  fdt  in  the  crusad- 
ing movement,  which  recdved  its  first  impetus  from  Pope 
Urban  IL,  who  appealed  to  Europe  at  the  council  of  Clermont 
in  1095  to  recover  the  Holy  Places  from  the  Turks. 

During  the  xxth  century  the  Eastern  Empire  was  attacked  by 
the  Russians,  the  Normans  and  the  Sdjuks.  The  emperor 
Aledus  Comnenus  found  himself  on  his  accession  in 
X081  threatened  by  the  Sdjuks  (the  victors  in  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Muudkert  in  X071)  and  by  the  Sidlian 
Normans  who  in  1081  besieged  Durazzo.  In  X083  he  *fy*V 
ddeated  the  Normans  in  the  battle  of  Durazzo,  and 
with  the  death  of  Rob^  Guiscard  in  1085  all  danger  from  a  iieah 
Norman  invasion  passed  away.  But  the  first  crusade  brought 
new  anxieties  to  ^Jexius,  for  he  feared  that  the  crusaders  might 
attack  Constantinople.  That  fear  removed,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  increased  connexi<m  between  eastern  and  western  Europe 
by  bestowing  commercial  privileges  upon  the  Italian  trading 
republics,  who  thus  gaiiked  access  to  the  ports  of  the  Empire  on 
easy  terms. 

With  the  era  of  The  Cntfadea,  whfoh  lasted  till  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century,  Europe  entered  upon  a  period  of  change,  the 
importance  of  which  is  realized  by  contrasting  the  condition 
of  wostem  (Christendom  In  the  nth  with  its  condition  in  the 
xjth  century.  Between  the  opening  and  dose  of  the  crusading 
novcaeotSunpe  underwent  a  cemplete  revolution.    White  the 
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Cnwulet  tended  to  enhance  the  prestige  aad  authority  ol  the 
pai>acy  and  the  power  o£  Earopean  monarchs,  they  also  led  to 
inoeased  knowledge  ot  the  East,  to  the  rapid  dfe- 
M*«M^  vdopment  of  commerce,  to  the  introduction  of  new 
ia»iiM^  industries,  to  the  rapid  decline  of  the  influence  of  the 
feudal  nobility,  and  to  the  rapid  development  of  town 
life  (see  CoMinmB).  At  the  same  time  the  Hilde- 
brandine  reformation  was  having  an  immense  influence 
upon  the  intellectual  condition  of  Europe.  The  lath  century 
sawthe estabUriiment of  manynewm(»astic orders  (see  Mohasii- 
asM),  and  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  speculative  and  literary 
revival  (see  ScqcLAsnosii).  Thb  movement  owed  not  a  little 
of  its  success  to  the  influence  of  the  Crusades,  which  stirred  up 
intellectual  as  well  as  commercial  activity.  This  intdlectual 
activity,  as  weU  as  the  fruits  of  commercial  expansion,  were — 
since  kaming  was  still  a  monopoly  of  the  clerical  order— weapons 
in  the  hands  of  the  papacy,  which  in  the  zath  century  attiumed 
the  height  of  its  power,  if  not  of  its  pretensions.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Church 
upon  the  development  of  Europe  at  this  period.  The  popes^  in 
fact,  represented  Europe  in  a  sense  that  oould  not  be  predicated 
of  the  emperon;  the  terror  of  their  spiritual  power,  their  vast 
wealth  derived  from  the  tribute  of  all  the  West,  their  unique 
experience  of  international  affsirs,  and— in  the  case  of  the  great 
popes  of  this  epoch— the  superiority  of  their  minds  and  characters, 
nwde  them  not  only  the  spiritual  rulers  of  Europe,  but  the  effec* 
tive  centres  of  whatever  political  unity  it  possened.  As  a 
Byxantine  observer  was  to  observe  of  Innocent  IIL,  they  had 
become  the  successors  of  the  Caesars  rather  than  of  Peter  (see 
Papacy). 

Nowhere  were  the  benefidpJ  eff^ects  of  the  Crusades  seen  more 
deariy  than  in  nwice.  The  smaller  fiefs  were  steadily  absorbed 
Onwttoi  hy  the  greater  lordships,  which  in  their  turn  fell 
ib^nr^  victims  to  the  rojral  power.  It  might  almost  be  said 
JJJI^^f"  that  "  modem  France  is  a  creation  of  the  Crusades." 
^***^  The  effects  of  the  crusading  movement  were  fcH  in 
France  as  eariy  as  the  reign  of  Louis  VI.  <tto8>ii37).  Aided 
by  htt  able  minister  Suger,  Louis  managed  before  his  death  to 
add  to  the  possessions  of  his  house  the  tie  de  France  and  a 
prospective  claim  to  Poitou  and  Aquitaine.  Under  his  sttocessM' 
Louis  VII.  (1137-1 180)  the  consolidation  movement  was  checked 
owing  to  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  (after  her  divorce 
from  Louis  VII.)  to  Henry  II.  of  England.  By  the  addition  of  his 
wife's  lands  (Gascony  and  Guienne)  to  those  whidi  he  had  already 
inherited  from  his  father  and  mother  (Normandy,  An|ou, 
Touraine  and  Maine)  Henry  was  enabled  to  form  the  powerful 
though  riioit-lived  Angevin  emigre.  But  the  lost  ground  was 
rapicUy  recovered  "by  Philip  Augustus  (1180-1293),  who  took 
advantage  of  the  weakness  and  foUy  of  John  of  England,  and 
before  121s  had  united  firmly  to  France  Normandy,  Maine, 
Anjou  and  Touraine.  Louis  VIIL  and  Louis  DC  adheied  firmly 
to  the  policy  of  Phflip  IV.,  and  in  1258,  bv  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
Henry  III.  of  En^and  reo^nlsed  the  toss  of  Poitou.  There  thus 
remained  to  Eng^nd  out  of  the  vast  cantinental  domains  of 
Henry  II.  only  Gascony  and  Guienne. 

The  rest  of  Europe  was  also  in  various  degrees  affected  by  the 
Crusades.  While  Spain  was  occupied  in  a  crusade  of  her  own 
Otm^nl  against  the  Moors  and  gradually  driving  them  into 
ntmkt  Granada,  Germany,  Italy,  and  to  some  extent  England, 
•f***.      were  interested  in,  and  influenced  by,  the  Crusades 

■*  against  the  Turks.  During  the  absence  of  many  of  the 
nobles  in  the  East  the  growth  of  towns  and  the  development 
of  the  mercantile  dass  proceeded  without  interruption.  The 
trading  classes  demanded  strong  governments  and  equal  Justice, 
and  vigorously  supported  the  monarcha  in  tbelr  tuppression  of 
feudalism. 

During  the  itth  and  13th  ccaturtes  the  Cmsadta  thus  proved 
a  large  factor  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Italian  mari- 
time sutes,  an  ''open  door**  between  East  and  Wast  was 
secured,  and  reinforcements  from  Europe  were  pouicd  into 
Sjrria  as  long  as  the  peoples  of  the  West  regarded  the  stability 
of  die  Latin  kingdom  of  Syria  as  a  matter  of  primo  impoitanoa. 


During  lbs  cruiading  period  a  check  waa  placed  to  the  tide  off 
Mshoiiinir<fcn  oonquest,  while  to  the  ttUpbate  the  Crusades 
proved  a  perpetual  drain  upon  its  material  resources.  To  the 
Mahommndnnftbe  poeseasion  of  the  Ho^  Places  by  the  Chris- 
tians was  u  great  a  humfliation  as  thdr  desecration  by  the 
Mahooutt^dans.  waa  to  the  crusaders.  Unfortunately  the  Cm- 
sades  led  to  a  disaatrona  schism  between  the  Byzantine  emptee 
and  western  Christendom,  which  had  calamitous  rcsulta.  The 
decay  of  .the  crusading  spirit  waa  a  neoeasaiy  resuh  of  the  growtii 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  JCuropcan  nations,  but  the  price  paid 
waa  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Turks  in  eastem;Europe.  The  Crusades  thus  not  only  postponed 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Tories  for  some  tuio 
hundred  yeaia,  but  kd,  as  biad  already  been  said,  to  a  vnit 
expaniioo  of  Coumeroe,  as  seen  in  the  rapid  growth  and  develop 
ment  of  Ibe  Ittlian  cities,  and  to  a  strildng  devebpoMBl  M 
town  life. 

The  Chisades  had  enormously  strengthened  the  power  aad 
prestige  of  the  papacy,  and  indirectly  contributed  to  its  victofar 
over  the  Empire  in  the  person  of  Frederick  U.  From 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV*  to  the  death  of 
Frederick  U;.in  1250  the  struggle  between  the  Empire 
and  the  papacy  continued,  and  is  coincident  in  point  ^j 
of  time  with  the  Crusadca.  The  reign  of  Frederick 
Barbaroasa  (11  sa~i  19^  saw  that  atruiSBle  at  its  height, 
and  during  that  rdgn  it  became  apparent  that  the  empeior% 
efforta  to  unite  Italy  and  Germany  under  one  crown  were  doomed 
tofailure.  'TheriseandsuccessofthealUanceof  Italian  republics 
known  as  the  Loosbard  League  no  doubt  conlribnted  to  the 
success  of  the  papacy,  but  in  their  contest  irith  the  popes  the 
emperon  never  had  any  chance  of  gaining  a  permanent  victory. 
Frederick  II.  continued  with  great  energy  to  attempt  the  hope- 
less task  of  dominating  tne  papacy,  but  his  posaesalon  of  Si^y 
only  made  the  popes  aaora  debnnined  than  ever  to  ^ttahliih 
thdr  predominance  in  Italy.  F^fcderick'a  death  in  1950  maiked 
not  oidy  the  triumph  of  the  pap»cy  in  Italy,  lot  abo  that  of 
feudalism  hi  Germany. .  He  hits  been  called  the  **  most  dastlji^ 
of  the  long  line  of  ia4>erial  faflutes,"  and  with  Urn  ends  the 
Empire  as  it  was  ctigjbuJfy  conceived.  Hcnodforward  the  Hdy 
Roman  Empire,  which  implied  the  unity  of  Italsrand  Germany, 
and  the  done  alliance  of  pope  and  emperor,  no  longer  exists  save 
in  name,  and  lu  place  is  taken  by  a  gh>rified  German  kh^shlp 
presiding  over  a  confederation  of  turbulent  German  nobles. 

Thus  with  the  kter  years  of  the  13th  century  Europe  had 
arrived  at  the  definite  ckise  of  one  epoch  and  the  ^^^finning  of 
another.  The  period  of  the  Cnittdek  waa  over,  the 
theory  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  broken  down. 
The  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  to  the  dose 
of  the  15th  centuiy  m^  well  be  styled  the  latter 
days  of  medieval  Europe. 

During  the  14th  and  xsth  centuries  the  Idea  of  regarding 
Europe  as  one  state  in  which  emperor  and  pope  presided  over 
a  number  of  subordinate  kings  gave  way  before  the  sinrit  of 
nationalism  and  particularism.  England,  France  and  Spain  wcne 
rapidly  becoming  strong  centralised  monarchies  which  stood  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  weakened  Empire.  Partly  no  dotdit 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Empire  and  papacy  to  work  together, 
a  great  impetus  had  been  given  to  the  formatkm  of  natkmal 
monarchies.  While  Frederick  U.  had  failed,  Loub  DC  and 
Philip  IV.  of  France,  Ferdbiand  IIL  of  Castile  (1217-1253), 
James  the  Conqueror,  king  of  Aragon  (i2r3*ia76)  and  Edward  I. 
of  Bnghind  (r230^r3o7)aucoeededin  bying  the  fomdations  of 
strong  monarchies  wUch  after  two  centuries  of  struggles  with 
the  dying  efforts  of  feudalism  were  established  on  a  firm  basin. 
In  spite  of  the  Intellectual  activity  and  political  developments 
which  chaocterized  the  13th,  t4th  and  t^  centuries  it  itmains 
true  that  the  hiter  ndddte  ages  were  marked  by  the  decay  ^ 
those  reqfarkable  sodal  and  political  forces  whldi  had  been 
such  striking  characteristics  of  the  eaiher  period  (see  BimoLx 
AObs). 

Thus  the  t4tli  and  tsth  centuries  have  characteristics  which 
difarentiate  them  from  all  pfoceding  and  succeeding 
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Th«  (rittikipli  of  the  papacy  Aier  th^  Empire  had  iycen  short  Hved. 
Owing  to  the  disturM  state  of  Italy,  Clement  V.  was  in  1305 
cofflpielled  to  take  refuge  at  Avignon,  and  till  1377 — a 
period  kiMwn  as  the  Babylonish  captivity — the  popes 
remained  in  France.  While  the  Empire  and  papacy 
Htkft  steady  decline,  while  the  Bytantine  empire  falb 
before  the  Turks,  strong  monarchies  are  gradually 
formed  in  En^and,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
!n  Italy  the  Renaissance  movement  covers  the  later 
yean  of  the  isth  centmy  wkh  glory  (see  Renaissance). 
During  these  centories  there  is  common  to  Europe  no  one 
principle  which  is  to  be  fOond  in  all  kingdoms.  But  while  the 
old  system,  fooiMied  on  bdief  in  the  unity  of  Europe  under  the 
Empire  and  papacy,  declines  andd  chaos  and  turbulence,  there 
ii  much  intellMtuAl  and  political  activity  which  portends  the 
feippeacance  of  an  entirely  new  state  of  things.  The  14th  and 
tSth  centmies  may  tnily  be  styled  a  period  of  transition. 

From  the  death  of  Conrad  IV.,  the  son  of  Frederick  II.,  In 
12S4  to  X273,  when  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  became  king,  chaos 
rwdMta*  ''^f^  "*  Germany,  and  the  period  is  known  as  the 
S/IA0  Great  Interregnum.  The  forces  of  decentraKsafion 
Bmpkvk  strengthened  themselves,  and  the  eniperors  found  that 
^ff*  the  formation  of  a  strong  and  unicod  German  kingdom 
'  was  an  impossibility.  Rudolph  of  Habsbuig  (1273- 
i>9i),  realising  what  were  the  limits  of  his  power  in  Germany 
and  the  futflity  of  attemptmg  to  establish  his  bold  upon  Italy, 
b^an  that  poUcy  of  family  aggrandizement  whu^  was  continued 
to  notably  by  sticcess!ve  members  of  his  house.  His  reign 
witnessed  the  firm  establishment  of  the  house  of  Anjon  in  Naples, 
and,  after  the  SieUian  Vespers  in  1282,  the  supremacy  of  the 
house  of  Aragon  in  Sidly.  Refusing  to  follow  the  example  of 
Frederick  II.  and  to  take  part  in  <JEstant  expeditions,  Rudolph 
conquered  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  Vienna 
becanie  the  capital  of  the  Habsburg  dominions  in  Germany, 
and  his  son  Albert  of  Austria,  who  was  king  from  1298  to 
1308,  was  caieful  to  continue  the  poKcy  of  his  father.  Though 
no  Habsburg  was  again  elected  to  the  imperial  throne  till  1438, 
when  the  long  succession  <tf  emperors  began  which  continued 
mbroken  tUi  1749,  the  establishment  of  the  Habsburgs  in 
Austria  by  Rudolph  proved  an  event  <rf  Eiuopeatt  Importance. 
From  that  time  the  leading  members  of  the  Habsburg  family 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  aggrandisement,  fai  t335  they 
received  Carinthia,  in  1363  the  Tirol  While,  hcywever,  the 
Uabsburgi,  the  Wittehbachs  and  later  the  house  of  Brandenburg 
were  strengthening  themselves^  the  Empire  was  steadily  declining 
in  power  and  influence.  The  14th  century  saw  Switserland 
shake  itself  free  from  the  Austrian  house  and  establish  its 
independence,  which  was,  however,  not  formally  acknowledged 
tfll  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 

During  the  14th  century  the  weakness  of  the  Eaapire  becanie 
iiore  and  more  accentuated  under-  the  weak  rule  oif  Louis  IV. 
On  his  death  in  1346  his  successor  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  known 
as  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  made  a  celebrated  attempt  to  form 
i.  strong  centralized  German  monarchy.  With  that  object  he 
issued  in  1356  the  Golden  Bull,  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  all 
matters  connected  with  the  imperial  dection  would  be  settled. 
The  number  of  imperial  electors  was  settled,  and  henceforth 
Ib^  wene  to  consist  of  the  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mains  and 
Trier,  and  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburg  and  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
Charles  hoped  to  concentrate  gradually  in  his  house  all  the 
chidf  German  pvovince^  and  having  1^  the  Golden  Bull  en* 
deaVoured  to  check  the  growth  of  the  towns,  he  expected  to 
cMSsbliah  firmly  the  imperial  influence  in  Germany.  But  the 
ti>WBS  were. too  strong  to  be  toerced,  and  during  his  reign  the 
SwthSan  cities  formed  a  unjoa;  and  though  the  marriage  of  his 
sfu^S^isnund  to  the  heiress  of  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland, 
sad  the  possession  of  Brandenburg,  which  fell  to  him  in  1373, 
seemed  steps  towards  the  realizattoo  of  his  hopes,  his  death  in 
i(S3%  \tU  bis  work  Uttfintthed.  Moreover,  his  siMi  uid  successor 
Wl^«€«i)tifts(i378>r4O0>f)roved»  like  Richard  IL  of  England  and 
Chailes  VI.  of  France,  unequal  to  thetaikof  chcckxn^lhegrowing  I 
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independence  of  the  nobles  and  the  cities.  The  Hanseatic  League 
Iq.v.)  was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  and  in  1381  the  Rhenish 
towns  formed  a  confederation.  Wenceslaus,  like  Richard  II., 
had  fallen  upon  evil  times.  'The  advahce  westwards  by  the 
Turks  occupied  the  attention  of  his  brother  Sigismund,  now 
king  of  Hungary;  he  was  himself  unpopular  in  Bohemia,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  exposed  to  the  intrigues  of  his  cousin  Jobst 
of  Moravia,  who  bad  secured  Brandenburg.  In  1400  Wenceslaus 
was  formaHy  deposed  by  the  electors,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
Ufe  in  Bohemia,  where  he  died  in  14 19.  His  successor  Rupert. 
of  the  palatinate  reigned  from  1400  to  14 10,  and  during  his  reign 
the  council  of  1^  endeavoured  to  bring  ro  an  end  the  great 
schism  which  had  followed  upon  the  return  of  Pope  Urban  VI. 
from  Avignon  to  Rome  in  r377.  Two  popes  had  been  elected, 
one  Irving  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Avignon,  and  Christian  Europe 
was  scandalized  at  the  sl^t  of  two  rival  pontiflfs.  On  Rupert's 
death  the  electors  chose  Sigismund  the  brother  of  Wenc^us, 
and  he  ruled  as  emperor  from  r4ir  td  1437. 

Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  the  pppacy  was 
seen  to  have  fallen  from  the  hi^  position  which  it  occupied  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Frederick  U.  The  Avignon 
captivity  followed  by  the  great  schism  weakened  its 
temporal  as  well  as  its  spiritual  power  and  prestige, 
while  national  devdopments  and  d3rnastic  ambitions, 
such  as  led  to  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  diverted  men's  minds 
from  rdigious  to  purely  temporal  concerns.  The  work  of  Wy- 
cliflTe  and  Hus  illustrated  not  only  the  decUne  of  papal  prestige 
but  also  the  general  opinion  that  reform  in  the  pai>acy  was 
necessary.  Stgismund's  reign  as  emperor  was  rendered  -^^ 
noteworthy  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  council  of  tSaa, 
Constance  (q.v.),  and  by  his  successful  efforts  to  sup-  emperor, 
press theHussite  movement  in  Bohemia  (seeHtJSsrrEs).  2^* 
That  country  on  the  death  of  Wence^us  in  1419  ^^' 
fell  to  Sigismund,  but  it  was  not  till  1431,  after  a  long  and 
sanguinary  war,  that  the  opposition  to  the  union  of  Bohemia 
with  the  Empire  was  suppressed.  Led  by  2i2ka  and  other  able 
chie^  the  Bohemians  who  were  Slavs  utilized  the  Hussite 
movement  in  a  vigorous  attempt  to  secure  their  independence. 
In  1436  Sigismund  was  formally  acknowledged  king  of  Bohemia. 
In  r43i,  the  year  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Bohemians  and 
the  Hussites,  he  opened  the  council  of  Basd  (q.v.),  being 
resolved  to  establish  a  religious  peace  in  Europe  and  to  prevent 
the  Hussite  doctrines  from  spreading  into  Germany.  In  1438 
Sigismtmd  died,  leaving  Gemiany  involved  in  a  quarrd  with  the 
papacy,  but  having  successfully  withstood  the  efforts  of  the 
Bohemians  to  acquire  independence.  Sigismund's  death  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Empire,  for  his  successor  Albert 
of  Austria  proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  long  Une  of  Habsburg 
emperors.  Albert  himself  reigned  only  from  1438  to  1440,  but 
on  his  death  the  imperial  dignity  was  conferred  upon  another 
member  <rf  the  Habsburg  house,  Frederick,  duke  of  Styria  and 
Carinthia,  known  as  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  With  his 
accession  the  imperial  thrgne  became  practically  hereditary  in 
the  Habsburg  family.  Frederick's  long  reign,  which  lasted  from 
1440  to  1493,  Was  of  little  benefit  to  Germany;  for  he  showed 
n6  administrative  skiU  and  proved  a  weak  and  incapable  ruler. 
Undoubtedly  his  lot  fell  upon  evil  d^rs,  for  not  onJy  were  the 
Turks  at  the  height  of  their  power,*  but  both  Bohemia  and 
Hungary  gave  him  much  anxiety.  The  imminent  fall  netaUm 
of  Constantinople,  the  last  barrier  of  Christendom  o/Cm- 
against  Islam  in  the  East,  was  a  threat  not  only  to  ^fgy* 
the  Empire,  but  to  all  Christian  Europe.  But  western  SJ'm^ 
Europe  was  too  much  occupied  witkintemecine  fends  to  • 
unite  efcetivcly  against  tbecommon  enemy.  In  vain  the  emperor 
John  VI.  had  gone  in  person  to  sotidt  aid  at  the  various  coorts 
of  the  West;  in  vain  1^  had  humbled  himself  to  pay  the  price 
asked,  by  subscribing  to  the  abnegation  of  the  distinctive  tenets 
of  the  Orthodox  Chureh,  which  secured  the  ephemeral  reuiaonof 
Christendom  at  the  council  of  Florence  (1438).  The  crusading 
spirit  was  dead;  the  European  powers  stirred  no  finger  to  save 
the  imperial  dty;  and  in  1453  Sultan  Mabommed  II.  rode 
throofh  tlie  breach  over  the  body  of  the  hist  of  the  Eastern 
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Cae$ftn»  and  planted  the  crescent  on  the  dome  oC  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Eastern  Christendom  (see  Tu&ksy;  and  Koman 
Enp^Lt,  Later). 

The  fall  of  Cbnstantinople  marked  the  definite  establithment 
on  European  soil  of  a  power  alien  and  hostile  to  all  that  was 
characteristic  of  European  civilization.  It  was  a  power,  more- 
over, whish  could  live  only  by  expanding;  and  for  over  two 
huftdred  years  to  come  the  dread  of  Ottoman  aggression  was  a 
dominant  factor  in  the  politics  of  eastern  Europe.  The  tide  of 
TnrlJ^  advance  could  have  been  arrested  by  a  union  of  Europe; 
but  the  a|^>eals  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  fell  unheeded  upon  a  sceptical 
90^  intent  only  on  its  dynastic  and  particularist  ambitions. 
^  the  empeipr  the  ousting  of  the  Ottomans  from  the  Balkan 
peninsula  seemed  of  less  importance  than  the  consolidation  of 
the  Habsburg  power  in  Germany,  and  its  extension  over  the 
neli^bouring  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  France  was 
exhausted  by  the  long  agony  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  which 
came  to  an  end  the  very  year  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  French  kings— espcdally  Louis  XI.  (i46x'^i483) — were  busy 
for  the  rest  of  the  century  crushing  out  the  remnants  of  feudalism 
and  consolidating  the  power  of  the  monarchy.  .As  for  Italy, 
with  its  petty  tyrants  and  its  condoUieri,  there  was  i¥>  hope  of 
uniting  it  for  any  purpose  whatever,  least  of  all  a  religious 
purpose,  and  Spain  was  busy  with  her  own  crusades  against  the 
Moors.  The  exploits  of  John  Hunyadi,  king  of  Hungary,  against 
the  Turks,  therefore,  remained  isolated  and  unsupported.  In 
1456  he  checked  their  advance  northwards  by  a  brilliant  victory 
which  led  to  the  relief  of  Belgrade;  but  he  died  the  same  year, 
and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  strugg^  for  the  succession 
between  Hungarians  and  Bohemians.  The  racial  and  religious 
quarrels  of  the  Balkan  peoples  had  made  it  possible  for  the  Turks 
to  obtain  a  foothold  in  Europe;  the  jealousies  and  intcmedne 
strugi^  of  the  Christian  states  made  possible  the  vast  expansion 
of  the  Ottoman  power,  which  in  the  xjth  century  was  to  advance 
the  frontiers  of  Islam  to  those  of  Germany  and  to  reduce  the 
emperors,  in  their  relations  with  the  Tottt,  U^  the  status  of 
tributary  princes. 

The  victory  of  Ladislaus,  son  of  Cadmir,  king  of  Poland,  who 
succeeded  in  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  crowns  of  Bohemia, 
Hungary  and  Poland,  threatened  to  result  in  the  permanent 
independence  of  those  countries  of  the  house  of  Habsburg. 
But  in  1490  Ladislaus  was  compelled  by  Maximilian,  son  of 
Erederick  IIL,  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Piessburg,  providing  for  the 
eventual  succession  of  the  Hab^urgs  to  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

In  other  ways  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  greatness  of  his  family.  In  147  7  Maximilian  married  Mary, 
niiiiift  duchess  of  Burgundy  and  heiress  .of  Charles  the  ^pld, 
ch««#ca«  and  through  her  the  Habsburgs  obtained  Franche 
^ft*ifcl  Comti  and  the  Netheriands.  The  line,  Bella  gtraia 
'*'^*  o/u,  tu  felix  Austria  twbe^  well  described  the  method 
by  which  the  house  of  Habsburg  increased  its  possessions  and 
established  its  fortunes.  A.E.LO.U.  (Amtriae  at  imperare  crbi 
iMifwrx*)  was  the  device  invented  for  his  house  at  that  time  by 
Frederidi  III.  and  it  proved  no  idle  boast.  Maximilian  L,  the 
son  of  Frederick  HI.,  reigned  from  1493  to  1519,  and  during  his 
reign  Europe  passed  from  medieval  to  modem  times.  Some 
ref(tfms  ha  the  Empire,  were  carried  out,  but  the  event*  of  his 
reign  made  it  apparent  that  it  was  impossible  to  set  up  a  central- 
ized monarchy  in  Germany  (see  Maxuuuan  I.;  Gejuiany  and 
Ai7STSU^  History), 

Far  different  developments  were  taking  place  during  the 
X4th  and  15th  centuries  in  France,  Spain,  the  Scandinavian 
f^^getim  B^<^  <^d  in  England.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
<*•  UK*  14th  century  France  was  engaged  in  foreign  wats  and 
0*^y  in  internal  complications,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  if  a 
etmtartM,  ^^j^^g  caitraiised  monarchy  would  be  firmly  estab- 
lished. The  iailwe  of  Philip  VL  (xjs^iaso)  and  John  (1350* 
1364)  in  their  eontest  with  England  weakenod  the  central  power 
in  France,  and,  though  Charles  V.  (1364-1389),  owing  to  hii  own 
tafacity  a^d  the  weakness  of  the  English  government,  managed 
totagaitt  for  France  many  of  her  lost  provinces,  the  Frttich 
power  bgCh  at'home  and  abroad  again  declined  under  the  r^  of 


the  incapable  Charles  Vlt  (1380*14^9).  In  fact  the  year  usa 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  lowest  stage  in  the  history  of  tlie  Frendi 
monarchy.  From  that  year  an  improvement  gradually  set  in. 
A  nati<mal  sentiment,  as  exemplified  in  tlie  career  of  Joan  of  Arc 
{g.v.)t  was  developed;  an  alliance,  essential  for  the  soccesiful 
expulsion  of  the  En^idi  from  France,  was  made  in  1435  between 
the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  in  1439  the 
famous  ordinance  empowering  the  king  to  maintain  a  standins 
army  and  to  raise  money  for  its  maintenance  was  passed  at 
Orleans  by  the  statea-genetaL  These  measures  proved  soccessfnl; 
in  1453  the  Hundred  Years'  War  came  to  an  end,  and  Louis  XL 
managed  between  1461  and  1483  to  establidi  an  absohitiaa 
in  France  on  sure  foundations.  Under  his  successor  Charies  VIII. 
(1483-1498),  Brittany  was.aimcxed,  and  France,  secure  from  all 
danger  <k  a  feudal  reaction,  entered  with  the  invasion  of  Ita^ 
in  1494  by  Charies  VIIL  upon  modem  times*  A  similar  process 
is  observable  in  England  and  Spain.  In  England  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  were  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  strong  monarchy 
under  Heniy  VII.,  while  in  Spain  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  estal»- 
lished  in  place  of  anarchy  the  royal  authority,  and  during  their 
reign  suppressed  all  attempts  at  provincial  independence.  Id 
1491  the  consolidatioorof  Spain  was  completed  by  the  conquest 
of  Granada.  In  1397,  by  the  union  of  Cahnar,  the  three  kingdoms 
of  Norway,  Swedoi  and  Denmark  were  united  under  Erie  XIU. 
This  union  was,  however,  short-lived,  and  in  the  eady  years  of 
the  i6th  oentuiry  came  definitely  to  an  end  (see  Mokway; 
Sweden;  Denimxx). 

The  dose  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  beginning  of  modem 
times  was  marked  by  several  noteworthy  events.'  11m  invention 
of  printing,  the  discovery  of  Ameoca  and  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Charles  VIIL  all  occurred  before  the  end 
of  the  1 5th  century,  while  in  the  eariy  years  of  the  i6tb 
century  the  ideal  of  dvil  and  ffflrsiastiral  unity  was 
finally  shattered  by  the  Rdormation  and  by  the  devdopmeni 
of  the  modem  states  system,  accompanied  by  the  prominence 
henceforward  attiched  to  the  question  of  the  balance  of 
power. 

During  the  whole  of  the  15th  century  Europe  had  bees  affected 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Renaissance  movement,  which  marked 
the  transition  from  the  medieval  to  the  modem  oirder. 
This  movement,  caused  by  the  growth  of  Ifaraing, 
bad  its  first  home  in  Italy,  which  had  witnessed  a 
marvdlous  revival  of  interest  in  clssaical  antiquity,  in  painting 
and  in  sculpture,  accompanied  by  a  keen  intdlectual  actiinty 
in  religious  and  political,  no  less  than  in  literary  matters.  Criti- 
cism of  existing  bciiefo  was  developed,,  knowledge  became 
widely  diffused,  and,  while  t^  way  was  prepared  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  individualism  for  the  old  ecclesiastical  system,  the 
devdopment  of  commerce  coincident  with  the  discovery  ef 
America  and  the  establishment  of  monardiical  systems  destroyed 
feudalism  (see  Renaissance).  The  later  years  of  the  15th,  and 
the  eariy  years  of  the  i6ih,  centuries  may  be  described  as  the 
transition  fnHn  medievalism  to  modem  times,  from  fT^*^H«rin 
to  Indiyidualism,  from  the  idea  of  a  world  church  and  a  worid 
empire  to  one  in  which  national  consolidation  was  the  chief 
feature  and  monarchical  government  a  necessity. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century  Europe  entered 
upon  modem  times.  Many  events  marked  the  dose  oi  tlK  middis 
ages.  The  discovery  of  America,  the  decay  of  Venice, 
tbe  development  of  the  European  sutes  Qrstem,  the  rise 
of  diplomacy  as  a  permanent  international  system  (see 
Diplomacy),  the  wars  of  religion— all  these  are  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  new  period  upon  whidi 
Europe  now  enters.  With  the  growth  of  monarchies  arises -tht 
belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  devdopment  of  territerial 
sovereignty,  and  wars  of  ambition  like  those  waged  by  Lo«dsXI  V. 

With  the  i8th  century  democratic  ideas  first  be^  Is  appear 
side  by  side  With  the  rule  of  the  enhgfatened  dcspotssnch  ss 
Frederick  the  Great,  Catherine  IL  and  Joseph  n.  Thsoutbfeak 
of  the  Frendi  RevohitisB  brings  to  an  end  the  sM  Esiopcsn 
systen^  upsets  the  Ideas  on  which  k  wss  fo«nde4»  mi  Issds  U 
JraQortsnt  teiritodai  chsBgti, 
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The  advent  of  the  RefonnatioM,  at  has  abea<fy  been  pointed 
6ut,  finally  shattered  that  ideal  of  dvil  and  religious  unity 
which  had  been  the  main  characteristic  of  the  middle 
Hilli^g^^  ages.  Thus  from  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century 
Mwrma4  £urope  sees  the  devel<^ment  of  the  modem  states 
omktgim^  system  and  becomes  the  scene  of  national  wars  in 
*JjJg*^  which  the  idea  of  the  balance  of  power  was  the  leading 
SSa^  principle  (see  Balance  or  Poweb).  That  prindpledid 
not  allow  of  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  nation- 
alities, and  till  the  wars  of  the  Frencb  Revolution  the  interests 
of  the  various  European  states  were  usually  subordinated  to  the 
djmastic  aims  of  their  rulers.  During  the  ensuing  centuries  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  seriously  threatened;  during 
the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century  by  Charles  V.,  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  same  century  by  Philip  IL,  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century  by  the  house  of  Habsburg,  and  in  the  latter  half  by 
Louis  XIV. 

The  dose  of  the  Seven  Yeats'  War  seemed  to  prdude  a  period 
of  British  ascendancy  on  the  continent,  but  that  danger  passed 
away  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  «nd 
her  American  colonies.  For  a  time  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  was  completely  shattered  by  Napoleon's  brilliant 
conquests,  but  his  fall,  while  to  a  great  extent  restoring  the 
political  equilibrium,  gave  an  opportunity  to  Alexander  of 
Russia  to  dominate  Europe.  Thus  the  x6tb  century  definitely 
marked  the  beginning  of  modem  times  both  from  a  political  as 
well  as  from  a  religious  point  of  view. 

With  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  French  and  Charles  V. 
to  the  imperial  throne  began  the  long  rivalry  between  France 
n»  AWbf^  ^  ^  house  of  Habsburg,  which  continued  with  few 
mtithtm  Mrf interruptions  till  Z756.  In  the  struggle  between 
tk^Hvsky  Charles  V.  and  Flrands  I.,  which  began  in  1521,  the 
T^mT^  former  had  the  advantage,  and  the  battle  of  Pavia 
PnmOBi,  ('5^5)  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  the  permanent  pre- 
eminence of  the  imperial  cause.  But  unexpected 
allies  were  found  by  Francis  in  the  German  reformers  and  in  the 
Turks.  The  nailing  by  Lather  of  his  ninety-five  theses  to  the 
door  of  the  Wittenberg  church,  followed  by  the  decisions  of  the 
diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  led  to  a  rapid  development  of  Lutheran 
opinions  among  the  princes  of  the  north  of  Germany.  Charies 
V.'s  victory  over  France  In  1525  and  his  reconciliation  with  the 
papacy  in  1529  seemed,  however,  to  prdude-  the  suppression 
of  the  Protestant  opinions.  But  Francis  I. -again  took  up  arms, 
while  the  invasions  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  during  whose 
rdgn  the  Turkish  influence  was  not  only  fdt  in  Hungary  and 
Germany  but  extended  to  the  west  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
forced  Charles  to  temporize.  When  in  1544  the  condusion  of 
the  peace  of  Cr6py  with  Francis  L  enabled  Charles  to  tum  his 
attention  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Protestantism,  it  was  too  late 
to  adopt  with  any  chance  of  success  a  policy  of  suppression. 
In  1552  he  found  himself  compelled  to  agree  to  the  treaty  of 
Passau  which  implied  the  |ulopti<m  of  a  policy  of  compromise, 
and  whidi  in  1555  was  followed  by  a  definite  arrangement  at 
Augsburg,  which  admitted  the  f^ndj^e  of  cttjus  repo,  tjns 
raigU.  TUl  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  x6x8, 
the  settlement  of  Augsburg  tended  to  keep  peace  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants.  Equally  unsuccessful  were 
Charles's  later  efforts  against  France;  in  1553  he  lost  Mets, 
Toul  and  Verdun,  and  in  1556  he  retired  to  Spain,  leaving  the 
Empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  Spain,  the  Netherlaads 
and  his  Italian  possessions  to  his  son  Philip.  The  latter,  after 
winning  the  battle  of  St  Qoentin  in  iss7>  made  peace  with 
Henry  IL  of  France  by  the  treaty  oi  Cateav-Caoibiisis  is 

1559. 

By  this  peace  a  term  was  put  to  tbe'stmg^  betiloeea  Fnaet 
OB  the  one  hand  and  the  Empire  and  Spun  on  the  other,  and  the 
Tto  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  enabled  to  tum  their 

attention  to  the  issues  raised  by  the  imwense  growth 
of  Protestantism  sinoe  ism.  While  Charles  V.  had 
been  engaged  in  his  struflfba  with  the  TUiks  and  the 
French,  ProtesUntism  had  rapidly  developed.  Inr  Swvden, 
m  Denmark,  in  £nglaiid»  in  variais  paita  •!  Gcnn«r,«ad  is 

or  1^ 


FrsBce  Piotestant  prindplrt  had  hteti  UfgStf  adopted  (set 

RzrOEMATION). 

Though  the  forces  ol  Roman.  Catholicism  had  for  a  time  been 
vanquished  th^  had  still  to  be  counted  with.  From  the  middle 
of  the  i6th  century  the  growth  of  Protestantism  begjux  to  be 
checked,  and  a  period  of  reaction  against  the  Reformation  set  in. 
For  a  time  it  se«aed  that  the  efforts  of  Roman  Cathdidsm 
would  be  successful  and  that  the  cause  of  Protestantism  would  be 
permanently  weakened.  The  papacy  since  the  beginning  of  the 
i6th  century  had  reformed  itself,  the  oounql  of  Trent  {q.9X 
which  closed  its  sittings  in  1564,  had  given  Roman  Catholicism 
a  "clearly  and  sharply  defined  body  of  doctrine,"  and  the 
Catholic  Church  had  become  "  more  imited,  less  wordly,  and 
more  dependent  on  herself."  In  this  work  of  reorganisation 
the  Jesuits  had  played  a  great  part,  and  the  success  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  was  largely  due  to  their  efforts  (see 
Jesuits).  Paul  IIL,  Pius  IV.  and  V.,  Gregory  XIIL  and 
Sixtus  V.  are  all  good  examples  of  the  reforming  popes  of  the 
x6th  century.  Under  them  the  Jesuits  worked;  they  restored 
Catholicism  in  Poland,  Bohemia  and  south  Germany;  and 
supported  by  them  the  Inquisition  crushed  Ptotestantism  out 
of  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  interest  of  the  Counter-Reformation  movement  bom 
X559  to  z6x8  centres  round  Philip  IL  of  Spain.  While  Pius  V. 
(1566-1 57 2), is  the  best  example  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation  popes,  Philip  II.  took  the  lead  among 
European  Catholic  monarchs  in  working  for  the  ex- 
tinction  of  Protestantism.  His  recovery  of  Uie  southern  Nether* 
lands  for  the  Catholic  cause,  his  attempt  to  conquer  England, 
his  intention  of  subjugating  France,  were  aO  parts  of  a  scheme 
to  advance  simultaneously  his  own  power  and  that  of  the 
Counter-Reformation. 

Circumstances  combined  to  aid  PhUip,  and  while  he  was 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  his  political  aims,  the  Jesuits  were 
busily  occupied  in  winning  bad:  large  portions  of  Europe  to 
allegiance  to  the  papacy.  But  failure  attended  most  of  Philip's 
projects.  Thouj^  he  succeeded  in  recovering  the  southern  or 
Walloon  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  he  was  unable  to  conquer 
the  northern  provinces,  which  under  William  of  Orange  formed 
themselves  into  the  Dutch  republic  (see  Holland:  Hist^y), 
His  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  En^^d  failed,  and  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  totally  defeated  in  1588.  Nor  was  his  plan  for  the 
subjection  of  France  more  succe^fuL  After  a  tedious  dvU  war 
between  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots,  Henry  of  Navarre 
appeared  as  a  national  leader,  who,  having  overcome  the  armies 
of  the  League  with  which  I^flip  was  allied,  conduded  the  peace 
of  Vervins  in  1598.  In  consenting  to  this  treaty  Philip  acknow- 
ledged that  his  schemes  for  the  est^bli^ment  of  his  influence 
over  France  had  failed.  Thus,  when  the  x6th  century  dc»ed, 
England's  independence  was  assured,  the  Dutdi  republic  was 
established,  the  French  monarchy  was  rapidly  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  the  religious  wars  and  the  decadence  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  had  set  in.  But  the  rdigious  question  was 
st31  unsettled,  reUgious  passions  ran  high,  and  no  satisfactory 
agreement  between  Catholicism  and  I^estantism  had  been, 
or  seemed  likdy  to  be  arrived  at.  The  successes  of  the  Counter^ 
Reformation  under  the  Jesuits  and  such  men  as  Ferdinand  of 
Styria  (afterwards  the  emperor  Ferdinand  H.)  and  Mtiyi"*'^'*'* 
of  Bavaria  only  roused  stremious  opposition  on  the  part  ol 
Cahrinist  princes  such  as  Frederick  IV.,  the  dector  palatine. 

Various  evenu  had  indicated  the  approach  of  a  final  sthig|^e 
between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  during  the  eariy  years 
of  the-x7th  oentuiy.    The  sdsure  of  DonauwOrth,  a   n^^^ 
town  with  Protestant  empathies,  by  Maximilian  of  fnadft 
Bavaria  in  1607,  the  formation  of  the  Protestant  Union  <*•  1**^ 
in  x6o8  and  of  the  Catholic  Leagye  in  X609,  the  ques-  {J|J^ ' 
ttoaa  raised  in  X609  by  the  Cleves-JOlich  affair,  the  pre- 
parations of  Henry  IV.  of  Franoe  lor  an  anti-Habsburg  campelgft 
— «11  thesesbowed  that  the  political  atmosphere  was  diaiged  with 
electridtyk   TQl  16x8,  hofwcver,  an  open  conflict  between  Protest- 
antism  and  Catholicism  in  Gcarmaay  was  averted;  in  that  year 
the  arrrptanrc,  by  the  Calvintst  Fkedcikk,  the  elector  palathii^ 
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II.,  Philip  IJl.  of  Spain  and  MaidtiiiKiD  of  Bavaria 
^"2?**  undoobicdly  hoped  to  suppress  ProteslaWisoi  In  Oer- 
fp^  many,  while  Wdlenstcin,  (lie  great  imperialEeneral,  1^-93 

prepared  to  conqner  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 

rabtlnceof  Chii^Kan  IV.  of  DeninstiL  was  vain,  ihc  {calousy  fell 
by  Ibe  Caiholic  princes  of  Wallcnsttin  and  the  skill  of  Gustavus 
Adolphu)  cau«d  the  tola'  failure  of  Ihne  amt)llioua  schemes. 
All  hup*  o(  swing  the  im]  -rial  Sag  waving  over  the  Baltic  was 
dfipeUed  by  the  victory  of  Brcilenfeld,  and  that  of  Llilien 
in  ifiji.  and  though  CustiivTii  Adolphus  fell  in  the  last-named 
battle,  he  had  saved  nont  Germany  from  falling  into  the  hands 
ol  the  Jesuits. 

With  his  dtuh  the  Thirty  Years'  Wu  becsme  in  the  main  ■ 

political  strug^  between  France  and  the  Habsburg;— a  con- 

linuition  ol  the  wars  of  Fcajieis  I,  tind  Heniy  II. 

?*^*f,,,  against  Charles  V,,  tind  of  the  itar  between  Hcni 
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back  the  rclirfous  history  of  the  Enipiie  more  than 
•Wemy  years,  and  had  failed.  He  had  endeavoijred  lo  make  the 
EnpBC  ■  reality  and  to  revive  and  cany  out  the  designs  of 
GhaitaV.  KIsfailurenas  now  complete.  The  edict  of  Resiitu- 
lion  issued  Id  1699  lenalned  a  dead  letter,  and  frDin  i6ji  to 
1B4S  he  and  his  successor  Fcrdiaaod  III,  had  to  employ  all  their 
energies  in  defending  their  poss^ons  fiom  the  aiiadu  of  the 
French  and  Swedes. 
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B  well  chosen. 

a  waged  since 
16181  while  Spain,  exhausted  by  her  efloits  in  ibe  preceding 
century,  bad  entered  upoD  a  long  period  of  decay,  and  wai  about 
t(>  sec  FortugaJ  regain  iia  indificDtkncE.  The  Protc^Unt  piinces 
in  the  noith  of  Ccimany  were  ica^y  to  ally  with  Fiaoce  uid 
Sweden  agsiiut  the  cmpcroi,  even  Ibc  Catholic  Bavarian  duke 
was  to  prove  a  doubtful  ally  of  the  Habsburg  bouw.  Is  1641 
Richelieu  and  in  164J  I^uis  XUI.  died,  but  though  Uois  XIV. 
was  an  infant,  and  the  French  noblfs  by  their  cabals  hindered 
the  work  of  the  logcncy,  Maurin  successfully  canied  out  the 
afiti-ilabsburg  polii^  of  his  pndcccssors  and  brooght  Ibe  war 
agaioit  Austria  lo  a  sucuB^ul  couduiion.  (5ii(IunhsiT){]iT¥ 
Yiaas'  Was.) 

Tlw  peace  of  Westphalia  Id  i&4g  turked  the  virtual  close  ol 
taVgioui  con&itts  in  Europe.  Ii  alto  marked  the  cttd  oj  tbo 
ftrit^*  lUcmptaof  the  HabiburtitoefUbjiihainoBKcbical 
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Lu'thiianism,  Calvutism  and  Catholit 
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of  ihi  Empire,  which  nwnbetod  over  joa.  tien  aUowed  the  right 
<i  Candudiog  aUiuucs  with  any  loreign  pot^c,  of 


unless  by  some  mnns  the  haase  of  Austria  could  rt-esiablitb 
if*  ■Tccudaiicy,  the  eveniiral  dissolution  of  the  Em|iiie  noft 
sDonirr  or  later  foUow.  The  peace  of  Wesiphidis  thus  marks  lor 
Eumpe,  and  in  ■  spedal  sense  for  Germany,  the  end  of  aa 
imponanl  epoch.  For  Germany  the  diinges  inlrodueni  inio 
its  political  Kit  amounted  to  nothing  has  than  a  revolution,  for 
there  "  the  mainspring  of  the  national  life  was  broken."  For 
Europe  the  Thirty  Years'  Wat  brought  to  a  clo«  "  the  m 
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reaties  of  Ibe  Pyieaees  f  ifiw) 
anauiiva  i,tooo;  weresigreatnai  iheechoesof  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  died  away,  and  Europe  entered  upon  a  period  in  7i,fc„[», 
which  the  pohUcal  ambitions  of  Louis  XIV.  threatened  If  u>IM>- 

all  European  statesmen.  During  the  intervening^^ 
yearn  from  1 648  to  1655  Spain  and  France  tontinucd  the  siruggk, 
white  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  In  1654  entered  upon. a  career  of 
aggression  and  conquest  In  the  north  of  Europe,  which  was  onlf 
ended  with  his  death  on  the  13rd  of  February  1660.  Upon  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  north  of  Europe  the  wan  of  Charfes  X. 
had  little  permanent  effecl,  and  the  peace 
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^If  a^  involved  in  hffitititiet 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
y  apparent,  nny  assistance  which  might  bave 
from  (he  emperor  was  prevented  by  Ibe  lormaiion 
jcrman  princes— lay  and  ecclesiastical—in  i6st 
:h  had  the  full  support  of  France.  The  effect  ol 
of  the  second  league  was  at  once  ai^utenl:  all 
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1  the  history  of  personal  monarchy  is  Europe  began. 
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But  from  r06o  it  became 
cvideot  that  (bcse  attempts  to  secure  the  curiiilpifni  U  Ibc 
monarcbical  inwec  were,  with  few  eiceptioua,  not  destined  (o  b< 
successful.  Though  all  chance  of  iha  esiabli«hment  of  a  suong 
central  authority  in  Germany  haddisappeuvd,  the  vaiv>us  slatea 
composiug  the  Empire  now  entered  upon  a  new  period  in  Ikeif 
history  and  speedily  formed  miniature  despotLut^s.  Qi  (bCM 
Brandenburg,  Saiooy  and  Bavaria  were  the  duU  impoitaBl. 
In  Denmaik  Frederick  111.  made  his  croini  htrcditMj,  add  baa 
euablishsKnt  of  an  ab&cihitiui  was  imitaiod  by  Chulas  XL  of 
Sweden  a  few  years  later.    1 

ThgsiiihcnLouJsXtV,t«oUiilohiiown4aadatbeSonfiiKail 
ol  Fiance,  the  abscriutial  principle  was  liiilihaill  *U  o¥« 
Eunqit  Th«  period  olhtspaiDBal  rate  Unedfn^i«6tMU 
dsaifainr;i5,asdisknWnB*"(hcBgealLaBiBXlV."  DuriBg 
that  period  Fiaose  was  Ihs  leading  nonarthy  InrElinpe.  artd  (Jm 
■Mt  CeMptcuou  wA  anlr  io:  amu  but  ^  ii  III  (hr  ntt  tf 
civiliiaiioiL  While  Tureone,  Iwtemburg.  Villars  and  muqr 
o(kgrseien^iibd;(illti>eilMalM*rtb«nagh,tl»pK-tKiMD» 
«l  Ftcach  gBMtab,  PMcat  RuIm,  Corwflle,  HaUrw  ^ 
Fteilan  mUBed  to'lho  soaunaiiding  po*iti«n  lakea  by  FrWMK 
ia  the  worU  of  litenturo.  'She  bailding^f  Venailei  awl  die 
CMablilhnmt  of  the  French  c«irt  Ibeie  «a>  an  event  of  ini- 
portkoce  not  oidy  .jn  the  hiiiory  of  F>a>ea,  tun  also  in  the 
bisCvy  of  Europe.  Tte  Uilqry  ol  Eunpe  may  wttlUHN  C«- 
agpHviabi  laid  dartocttBidgkglUult.  XIV.    W  ODflt 
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Duxiog  his  reiga  Franpft  took  tht  lead  ut'Euiopeta  polilicsk 
and  esublisbed  her  supremacy  all  the  more  easily^  owiag  {Mully 
to  the  weakness  of  most  of  the  £un:^>eaa  countries, 
partly  to  the  agressions  of  the  Tnrhs^  whose  invasions 
iiM  «/  id  eastern  Europe  occupied  from  1683  to  1699  the 
attention  of  the  Poles  and  of  the  Austrians.  The 
weakness  or  neutrality  of  the  various  European  states 
was  due  to  various  causes.  England  was  prevent^  till  1689 
from  taking  a  part  in  opposing  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Louis 
XIV.  owing  to  the  personal  ain»  of  Charles  II.  and  James  IL 
Philip  IV.  imd  Charles  II.  of  Spain  could  do  nothing  to  resist  the 
growing  ascendancy  of  France,  owing  to  the  increasing  weakness 
and  rapid  decadence  of  Spain,  whose  disappearance  from  the 
anik  of  great  jpowers  was  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
.the  history  of  Europe  during  the  second  half  of  the  xyth  century. 
The  weakness  of  C^rmany  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the 
end  of  the  century,  due  partly  to  the  establishment  of  the 
independence  of  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  partly  to  the  unrest 
in  Hungary,  partly  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Turks,  was  obviously 
an  immense  gain  to  Louis  XIV. 

Realizing  the  strength  of  bis  own  position  and  the  weakness 
of  that  of  most  of  the  European  states,  be  entered  in  1667  into 
tl^e  I)evoluLion  war  and  secured  several  fortresses  in 
the  Spanish  Netherlands.  From  1672  to  1678  he  was 
again  at  war  with  Holland,  and  from  1673  with  the 
^elnperor,  Spain  and  Brandenburg  as  well.  At  the  same  time  the 
Turks  invaded  Poland,  but  were  succ^sfuUy  resisted  by  John 
Sobieski.  In  1676,  however,  they  mia.de  the  ^vourable  treaty  of 
Zurawna,  securing  Kamenets  and  portions  of  Podolia  and  the 
Ukraine.  Thus,  while  the  Turks  were  threatening  the  inde- 
pendence of  eastern  Europe,  Louis  XIV.  was  attacking  the 
independence  of  western  Europe.  In  1678  he  made  the  treaty 
of  Nijmwegcn,  securing  great  advantages  for  France.  Till  the 
end  of  the  century  Europe  was  laced  with  two  serious  problems: 
Could  she  succ^sfuUy  cope  with  the  Turks  on  her  eastern 
frontier?  And  ^ould  she  resist  the  continued  aggressions  of 
France  oh  her  western  frontier  ?  Consequently  the  years  from 
1678  to  the  end.  of  the  century  were  of  vital  importance  to  the 
European  world.  For  during  that  period  the  French  and  Turks 
made  unceasing  extorts  to  extend  their  frontiers  at  the  expense 
of  Germany.  Encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  the  chief  European 
states,  Louis  set  up  the  Chambers  of  Reunion,  seized  Strassburg 
in  time  of  peace  and  attempted  to  annex  Luxemburg.  At  the 
same  time  it  seemed  that  an  independent  Galilean  Church  would 
be  set  up,  and  that  Louis,  like  Henry  VIH.,  would  sever  all 
connexion  with  Rome.  The  persecution  of  the  Jansenists  and 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  establi^ed  some- 
thing akin  to  religious  uniformity  in  France.  Buoyed  up  by  bis 
successes  abroad  and  at  home,  and^conscious  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  England  or  from  Spain,  Louis  prepared  to  carry  out 
his  schemes,  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  his  territory  east- 
wards, at  the  expense  of  Germany.  Simultaneously  with  Louis* 
aggressions  in  western  Europe,  the  Turks  had  made  an  attempt 
to  capture  Vienna  in  1683.  Fortunately  the  efforts  of  the 
emperor  Leopold,  aided  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  were 
successful,  and  the  Turkish  tide  of  conquest  was  gradually  but 
successfully  checked.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  accession  of 
Wniiam  III.  to  the  English  throne  that  the  tide  of  French 
conquest  in  western  Europe  was  in  like. manner  successfully 
•.fesi^ed,  and  it  was  not  till  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697  that 
Louis  reah'zed  that  Europe  had  set  a  limit  to  his  conquests. 
That  treaty  inflicted  a  blow  on  the  prestige  of  France,  just  as  the 
treaty  of  Karlowitz,  concluded  in  1699,  was  an  important  step 
in  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power.  By  that  treaty,  which 
marks  a  definite  beginning  in  Uie  history  of  the  Aastro-Hun> 
j;arian  monarchy,  the  hands  of  the  emperor  were  freed,  and  he 
ivas  able  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  Spanish  succession 
question,  which  already  engrossed  the  attention  of  all  Europe^ 
The  decadence  of  Spain  had  been  obvious  to  al!  Europe  since 
the  middle  of  the  century,  and  in  antic^ation  of  the  death  of  the 
Spanish  king  Charles II.,  Louis  XIV.  and  William  HI.  had  made 
m  partition  treaty  in  October  £698,  which  was  superseded  in 


UwA  i7ooby  «^9eeoAd  pmitioB  tuoaty.  However,  oa  the  death 
of  King  Charles  on  the  ist  of  November  1700  Louis  repudiated 
thepartitiontreatiesandaccepted  the  crown  of  Spain  ^^ 
for  his  grandson  Philip,  who  became  Philip  V.  of  j^,' 
Spain.  Not  content  with  this  success  Louis  committed 
a  number  of  aggressive  acts  which  led  to  the  War  ^"^ 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  1 703.  That  war  continued  till  1 7 13, 
when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  followed  in  17x4  by  the  treaties  of 
Rastadt  and  Baden,  ended  a  struggle  which  had  many  results  ol 
vital  Importance  to  Europe.  Great  Britain,  strengthened  by  the 
posseission  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  by  her  establishment  in 
Canada,  and  by  tradi^  rights  in  South  America,  henceforward 
stood  k^rth  aa  a  risiz^  colonial  power  to  whom  the  command  ol 
the  sea  was  essential.  Austria  obtained  not  only  Belgium, 
which  she  held  till  the  French  Revohitwn,  but  also  a  firm  foothold 
in  Italy,  which  she  maintained  till  1859.  To  Spain  the  war  in« 
directly  brought  unexpected  benefits.  Freed  from  her  expensive 
possessions  in  Belgium  and  Italy,  and  now  ruled  by  a  new 
dynasty,  Spain,  so  far  from  meeting  with  the  late  which  later 
attended  Poland,  entered  upon  a  new  period  in  her  career,  and 
throughout  the  i8th  century  showed  considerable  power  of 
resistance  to  the  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain. 

With  all  its  d^ecu  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  proved  in  many 
ways  an  excellent  settlement.  Till  2740,  although. a  few  short 
wars  took  pUice,  Europe  as  a  whole  enjoyed  peace,  ^^ 

But  with  the  settlement  of  Utrecht  Europe  seemed  owtai^ 
to  have  lost  all  touch  with  the  high  ideals  which 
occasionally,  as  in  the  career  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  or  in  tb^ 
English  great  rebellion,  or  in  the  defence  of  Vieima  by  John 
Sobieski,  were  met  wiUi.  The  x8th  century  was  marked  by 
the  dominance  of  a  perverted  system  of  the  balance  of  power, 
which  regarded  such  acts  as  the  Prussian  seizure  of  Silesia  and  the 
partition  of  Poland  as  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  might  is  right. 

Before  many  years  had  passed  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it 
became  evident  that  two  new  nations  were  forcing  themselves 
into  the  front  rank  of  European  powers.  These  were 
Russia  and  Prusda.  The  treaty  of  Nystftd  in  1721 
was  to  the  north  of  Europe  what  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  '"*• 
was  to  the  western  and  southern  nations.  It  marked  '^^ 
the  decline  of  Sweden  and  the  rise  of  Russia,  which  henceforth 
played  an  important  part  in  European  politics.  Nevertheless 
till  1740  with  the  exception  of  the  short  Polish  Succession  War 
1733-35  ^^  the  equally  short  war  of  1737-39,  in  which  Russia 
and  Austria  fought  against  Turkey,  no  general  European  struggle 
took  place.  That  this  vis  so  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
alliance  of  171 7  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  to  the 
subsequent  peace  policy  upheld  by  Walpole,  Fleuiy,  Palifio  and 
Horn  (the  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Swedish  ministers),  ta 
the  hostility  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and'  Madrid*^nly 
momentarily  healed  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1725 — and  to  thj) 
uncertain  character  of  Russian  politics. 

During  those  years  from  1713  to  X740  tSc  great  powers  were 
slowly  formihg  themselves  into  groups,  bound  together  by 
motives  of  interest.  Thus  Spain  and  France  after  X739  began 
to  realize  that  both  countries  were  interested  in  checking  Great 
Britain's  colonial  developments,  while  Spain  was  also  ready  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  increasing  her  possessions  in  Italy  at 
the  expense  of  Austria. 

With  the  year  1740  Europe  entered  upon  a  new  epoch.  The 
rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia  for  the  leadership  of  Germany 
definitely  began,  and  the  struggle  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  for  supremacy  in  India,  Canada  2I«i  "^ 
and  the  West  Indies  entered  upon  an  acute  phase. 
The  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (1740-48)  holds  therefore 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  proved  with  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  which  was  practically  a  continuation  of  it^ 
of  very  real  interest  to  Europe. 

In  Aprfl  X748  Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland  signed 
preliminaries  of  peace,  which  on  the  x8th  of  October  became 
the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  other  powers  con- 
cerned agreed  to  thrtreaty  with  reluctance,  Spain  on  the  20th  of 
October^  Austria  on  the  8th  of  November,  And  SfTdiniii  00  th^ 
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aoth  of  November.  By  the  terms  of  tbe  peace  FhmcetndGre&t 
Britain  restored  the  conquests  in  America,  India  and  Europe 
n»  Tnaty  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  made  from  the  other.  As  regards  the 
ciAb'M'  Other  powers,  the  peace  left  serious  heart-burnings. 
duip^att  Sardinia,  though  gaining  territory  in  the  Milanese, 
"^^  was  compelled  to  relinquish  her  hold  on  Piacenza  and 

its  territory,  and  to  restore  Finale  to  Genoi;  Austria  had  to 
yield  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Don  Philip,  ami  to  recognize  the 
IMS  of  Silesia  to  Prussia;  Spain  was  compelled  to  forgo  all  hope 
of  regaining  Gibraltar.  Tlie  importance  of  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  indicate  not  only  the  lines 
followed  by  later  European  settlements,  but  abo  the  tendency  of 
later  European  developments.  To  Great  Britain  the  treaty  v(bs 
only  a  pause  in  her  expansion  in  Canada  and  in  her  advance  to 
the  establishment  of  her  influence  over  all  India.  To  France 
the  treaty  was  equally  a  presage  of  future  disasters  in  India  and 
Canada.  The  retention  of  Silesia  by  Prussia  was  a  pronounce- 
ment to  all  Europe  that  a  new  power  had  arisen  which  was 
destined  in  1866  to  oust  Austria  from  her  dominant  position  in 
Germany.  The  gains  won  by  Sardinia,  too,  indicated  that  the 
real  danger  to  Austria's  position  in  Italy  would  come  from  the 
house  of  Savoy. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  (1756-63)  opened  with  a  diplomatic 
revolution  as  important  as  that  of  1717,  when  France  and  Great 
Britain  made  an  alliance.  In  May  1756,  as  a  reply 
v!i^l^W^to  the  treaty  of  Westminster  the  Second,  made  in 
'January  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  France 
and  Austria,  united  in  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  This  unexpected 
union,  which  lasted  till  the  French  Revolution,  between  two 
powers  which  had  been  hostile  to  each  other  from  the  beginning 
of  the  i6th  century,  amazed  all  Europe.  However,  it  had  not  the 
results  expected,  for  although  Russia,  which  was  allied  with 
Austria,  sent  large  armies  headed  by  capable  generals  to  the  war, 
Frederick  the  Great  remained  unconqucred.  This  result  was 
partly  due  to  the  English  alliance,  partly  to  the  incapable  French 
generals,  and  partly  to  the  state  of  internal  poh'tics  in  Russia. 
The  treaties  of  Paris  (February  10,  1763)  and  Hubertsburg 
(February  15)  marked  an  important  stage  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  By  the  first  Great  Britain  emerged  from  the  war  an 
imperial  power  with  possessions  all  over  the  world,  by  the  second 
Prussia  was  recognized  as  the  equal  of  Austria  in  Europe. 

The  period  from  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  the 
French  Revolution  saw  all  the  special  characteristics  and 
^^_  tendencies  of  the  i8th  century  in  an  accentuated  form. 
aH^Stv^a  Benevolent  despotism  found  representatives  not  only 
KMTi'lKirin  Frederick  the  Great  and  Maria  Theresa,  but  also  in 
te<**  Joseph  II.,  Catherine 'II.,  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and 
'Leopold  of  Tuscany.  Reforming  ministers,  too, 
flourished  in  the  persons  of  Tanucd,  Turgot,  Squillaci, 
Florida  Blanca,  D'Aranda  and  many  others.  Instances,  too,  of  the 
low  state  of  political  morality  are  to  be  found.  The  indefensible 
seizure  of  Silesia  by  Frederick  the  Great  was  followed  in  1772 
by  the  equally  immoral  partition  of  Poland,  and  it  was  clearly 
apparent  that  monarchs,  though  ostensibly  actuated  by  a  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  were  resolved  that  reforms 
should  come  from  above  and  not  from  below.  The  chief  Euro- 
pean events  during  these  years  weie  (i)  the  partition  of  Poland; 
(2)  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  Succession;  (3)  the  alliance  of  Russia 
with  Prussia  in  1764  and  with  Austria  in  1781;  (4)  the  entry  of 
France  and  Spain  into  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies;  (5)  the  combined  attack  of  Russia  and 
Austria  against  Turkey  (1787-92);  (6)  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1788. 

No  sooner  was  the  Seven  Years'  War  ended  than  France  and 
Spain,  having  made  the  third  family  compact  in  1761  (the 
other  two  were  signed  in  1733  and  1743),  prepared  to  take 
revenge  upon  Great  Britain  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
The  result  of  this  determination,  and  of  Great  Britain's  absorp- 
tion in  internal  politics,  was  that  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  eoahled  to  carry  out  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  177a. 
The  entry  of  France  into  the  American  war  of  independence 
rendered  it  Impoaaible  for  Joseph  11.,  single-handed,  to  carry  out 
his  project  of  exchanging  the  Austrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria, 


and  he  was  oompelled,  after  a  short  war,  to  give  up  for  the  time 
his  project  and  to  agree  to  the  treaty  oi  Teschen  (1779)-  The 
continuance  of  the  American  War  proved  of  great  value  to 
Russia  and  enhanced  her  position  in  Europe.  Not  only  had  she» 
together  with  France,  brought  about  the  treaty  of  Teschen,  but 
in  1780  she  headed  the  league  of  armed  neutrality,  and  beiweoi 
1780  and  1784  annexed  the  Crimea.  The  conclusion  of  the  war 
of  American  Independence  enabled  Great  Britain  to  regain  her 
influence  in  Europe,  and  when  Russia  and  Austria  combined 
to  attack  Turkey,  and  when  France  threatened  to  re-establish 
her  influence  in  Holland,  Pitt  formed  with  the  Prussian  king 
an  j  the  stadtholder  the  famous  Triple  Alliance  of  x  788.  Daring 
the  ensuing  four  years  the  influei^ce  of  that  alliance  made  itself 
felt  in  an  unmistakable  way.  All  hope  of  the  establishment 
of  French  influence  in  Holland  was  destroyed;  Denmark  was 
forced  to  relinquish  an  attack  on  Sweden,  then  at  war  with 
Russia;  and  after  Leopold  of  Tuscany  had  succeeded  Joseph  II. 
as  emperor  in  1790,  the  itvolution  in  the  Netherlands  wasbrou^ 
to  an  end.  Bl oreover,  throu|^  the  influence,  of  Leopold  the 
hostility  of  Prussia  to  Austria  was  removed,  and  the  two  powers 
in  July  X790  made  the  treaty  of  Rdchenlwch.  Great  Britain, 
the  chief  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  had  supported  the  pacific 
solution  of  all  these  questions  so  menacing  to  European  peace, 
and  Pitt  was  aided  in  his  policy  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  who  in 
1791  made  the  treaty  of  Sistova  with  the  Turks.  Danger  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  was,  however,  caused  by  the  attempt  of 
the  Spaniards  to  annex  Nootka  Sound,  and  by  the  continuAnce 
of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  former  difficulty 
was,  however,  removed  in  November  1700  by  an  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  and  in  January  1793  Russia 
made  the  treaty  of  Jassy  with  Turkey. 

Instead  of  Europe  remaining  at  peace  the  year  1792  saw  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  wars  which  did  not  come  to  a  final 
conclusion  till  the  battle  of  Waterioo.  While  the  east 
of  Europe  was  engaged  in  war,  and  while  the  Triple 
Alliance  was  busy  attemptingtoresUspeacctoEurope, 
the  French  Revolution  had  broken  out  in  1789.  The 
assistance  given  by  France  tfi  the  American  colonists  had  brou^ 
the  country  to  bankruptcy,  and  no  course  was  left  to  Louis  XVI. 
except  to  summon  the  states-general  in  May  1789.  In  that  year 
a  revolution  against  the  reforms  of  Joseph  IL  had  taken  place 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  a  revolution  was  beiqg  prepared  in 
Poland  for  the  overthrow  of  the  aristocratic  constitution  and  for 
the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  monarchy.  At  first  the  revolu- 
tion in  France  was  entirely  occupied  with  internal  reforms,  but 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  September 
X791  the  Girondists,  whose  influence  became  paramount,  deter- 
mined by  the  advice  of  Briasot  to  insist  upon  a  policy  of  menace 
towards  the  Empire  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  war.  War 
would,  they  hoped,  result  in  the  downfall  of  monai^chy  in  France. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lafayette  and  his  party  advocated  war  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  strengthen  the  cause  of  monarchy. 
In  April  1792  war  was  accordingly  declared  upon  Austria,  then 
in  alliance  with  Prussia.  After  a  short  period  of  failure  the 
French  in  September  won  the  battle  of  Valmy,  and  in  November 
the  battle  of  Jemappes.  French  armies  advanced  to  the  Rhine, 
Belgium  was  occupied,  the  Scheldt  was  declared  open,  and 
Holland  was  threatened.  In  consequence  of  the  danger  to 
Holland,  Pitt  adopted  a  warlike  tone,  and  in  February 
1793  France  declared  war  upon  Great  Britain.  In 
that  war  Spain,  Sardinia  and  Tuscany  joined,  so  that 
France  was  practically  fighting  all  Europe.  Neverthe-  f^ 
less,  owing  to  the  want  of  union  among  the  allies,  to  p^ 
the  Polish  questions  which  distracted  Prussia  and  tfU, 
Austria,.and  to  the  determination  and  patriotism  of  all 
classes  in  France,  the  allies  were  discomfited  and  the  league  of 
powers  broken  up  in  1795,  when  the  treaties  of  Basel  were  made. 
Only  Great  Britain,  Austria  and  Sardim'a  remained  in  arms 
against  France,  which  was  till  r799  ruled  by  the  Directory 
The  next  few  yaais  witnessed  a  series  of  most  startling  events. 
The  luwisisss  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  Italian  campaigas 
•f^if97  and  1798  ted  to  the  peace  of  CherasGO-%itb 
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and  the  peace  of  Campo  Fonnio  witli  Austria.  Only  Great 
Bzitain  remained  at  war  with  Prance.  In  1 799,  takli^  advantage 
1^  of  the  absence  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  the  Second 

inmtim  d  Coalition  was  formed  by  Russia,  Great  Britain  and 
Austria.  Though  the  French  were  driven  from  Ifaly, 
Massena  defeated  the  Russians  in  Switzerland,  andthe 
English  were  forced  to  retire  from  Holland  The  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Egypt  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Consulate  in  November  1799,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Austrians 
at  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  by  the  treaty  of  Lun6ville  with 
the  emperor,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802  with  the 
English  government.    (See  French  Revolutionary  Wars.) 

Up  10  this  point  the  Revolution  may  be  said  to  have  benefited 
Europe  and  to  have  shaken  to  its  base  the  18th-century  ideas  of 
1^  government.    During  the  years  succeeding  the  peace 

of  Campo  Formio  a  revolution  was  effected  in  Germany. 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  become  an  anachronism, 
and  as  soon  as  France  became  possessed  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  it  was  obvious  that  the  imperial  constitution  required 
revision.  The  jealousies  existing  among  the  German  princes  and 
the  overthrow  of  Austria  at  Austeriitx  enabled  Napoleon  to 
carry  out  a  revoludon  in  Germany  according  to  his  own  ideas. 
At  first,  in  1804,  new  arrangements  were  made  with  regard  to 
the  character  and  formation  of  the  diet.  The  constitution  of* 
that  assembly  was  so  altered  that  a  Protestant  majority  free 
from  Austrian  influence  was  now  assured.  The  middle  states, 
tuch  as  Prussia,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg  and  Hanover, 
received  addidons  of  territory,  taken  either  from  theecclesiastfcal 
states  or  from  the  lands  belonging  to  the  imperial  ki^ights.  After 
Austerliu  Napoleon  i&  1806  esublished  the  Confederadon  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Hoiy  Roman  Empire  came  finally  to  an  end. 
A  great  European  revoludon  had  now  been  effected,  but  much 
remained,  to  be  done  before  a  feeling  of  nadonaHty  oould  be 
•roused  among  the  people  of  central  Europe. 

Already  before  the  peace  of  Amiens  Pitt  had  tried  to  stir  up 
national  feeling  in  Austria  and  Prussja,  the  means  whkh  he 
ff^  suggested   for   opposing   Napoleon   being  in   great 

tmmm9  of  measure  those  which  were  adopted  h>  1813  and  1814. 
2^JJ«*»But  during  Pitt's  lifetime  central  Europe  was  not 
ivrrrrv,  moved  by  any  feeling  of  nationality  or  of  patriotism. 
During  the  war  of  the  Second  Coalition  in  1799  Austria  had  acted 
wikhout  any  regard  for  her  allies,  while  Pnusia,  from  modves  of 
Jealousy  of  and  from  want  of  confidence  in  Austria,  had  refused 
to  move.  It  was  not  till  the  small  states  which  hitherto  had 
lormed  independent  units  had  been  destroyed  and  Austria  and 
Prussia  trampled  under  foot  by  Napoleon  that  a  strong  national 
spirit  ii^  Germany  was  evoked.  Until  the  treaty  of  Tibft  had 
been  signed  in  1807  these  was  no  visiUe  growth  of  a  national 
uprising  in  any  part  of  Europe.  During  the  intervening  years 
Prussia  had  been  crushed  at  Jena  and  her  kingdom  cut  short 
(x8o6),  while  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  after  a  fierce  eampaiga 
against  Napoleon,  had  agreed  in  1807  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
which  apparently  placed  Europe  at  the  feet  of  France  and 
Russia.  Napoleon  was,  as  he  thought,  now  in  a  position  to 
figp^fotf  bring  about  the  humiliation  of  Great  Britain.  Already 
atntrmtdit  in  November  1806,  realizing  that  he  could  not  ruin 
En^and  by  direct  invasion,  he  had  issued  the  first 
Berlin  Decree,  which  ordered  the  exchisTon  of  British 
goods  from  the  continent.  The  Condnental  System 
necessitated  by  the  victory  of  Trafalgar  was  thus  definitely  set 
up.  After  Tifarft  he  proposed  to  become^upreme  in  the  Baltic, 
and,  by  securing  the  dependence  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to 
dominate  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  resume  his  plans  for  con- 
quests in  the  East,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  British  power 
in  India.  Thus  the  effects  of  the  British  naval  victories  of  the 
Nile  and  Trafalgar  would  be  completely  nullified,  Uie  Mediter- 
ranean would  be  dosed  to  Britkh  ships,  Great  Britafai's  Indian 
possessions  would  be  k)st,  apd  Greet  Britain  herself  would  be 
forced  by  starvation  into  starender.  Fortunately  for  Europe 
various  circumstances  hindered  the  realizadon  of  these  ambidous 
schemes.  Alexander,  who  feared  that  the  French  emperor 
desired  Constantbu^e,  neiver  proved  s  very  helpful  ally,  the 
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measures  taken  by  Great  Britain  datovcAy  Interfered  with 
Napoleon's  schemes,  and,  before  be  had  Subjugated  Spain,  firsC 
Austria  in  1809  and  then  Russia  in  18x2  offered  an  acdve  resist- 
ance to  his  projects.  The  first  note  of  oppoeidon  to  Napdeon't 
plans  was  struck  by  Canning,  when,  in  1807  he  carried  off  the 
Danish  fleet  to  England,  then  the'  British  fleet  conveyed  to 
Brazil  in  safety  the  Portuguese  royal  famfly  when  Portugal  was 
invaded  by  Junot,  while  the  surrender  of  30,000  French  troopa 
at  Baylen  in  July  1808,  which  was  followed  in  August  by  the 
convendon  of  Cintra,  indicated  that  Spanish  patriotism  was* 
when  roused,  as  effective  as  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Successioo 
War.  Austria  was  the  first  country  to  follow  the  nrample  c4 
Spain,  and  though  she  was  defeated  at  Wagram  and  forced  to 
accept  Napoleon's  hard  terms,  the  nadonal  feeling  aroused  in 
Germany  hi  1809  rapidly  developed.  But  Napoleon  was  appar- 
endy  unconscious  of  the  growth  and  importance  of  a  national 
sentiment  in  any  of  the  subject  countries.  In  1810  he  had 
married  Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  on  the  30th  of  March  181 1  a 
son  was  bom  to  him,  and  he  now  seems  to  have  resolved  upon 
the  esublishment  of.  a  strictfy  hereditary  Empire  with  Paria 
its  capita]  and  Rome  its  second  dty.  lii  extent,  ha  emp^ 
would  be  vaster  than  that  of  Chariemagne,  and  the  pope  was  to 
be  completely  subordinate  to  the  emperor.  This  conception  of 
the  establishment  of  a  reformed  Holy  Roman  Empire  with  its 
centre  at  Paris  did  not  appear  unrealizable  in  i8n  when  ever3r- 
thing  seemed  to  favour  the  new  Charlemagne;  Napoleon's 
power  was  apparendy  securely  established,  and  during  the  yean 
tSto  and  181 1  he  was  again  returning  to  his  vast  Oriental  designs 
A  sudden  check,  however  was  about  to  be  placed  upon  h^ 
ambidous  schemes. 

The  establishment  of  Frenqh  infhienoe  in  Italy  and  German/ 
had  stirred  up  in  both  countries  a  nadonal  feeling,  the  growth  of 
which  was  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Spain!  No  n^ 
greater  mistake  was  ever  made  by  Napoleon  than 
when,  ignoring  the  strength  of  the  Spanidi  resistance, 
and  the  development  of  a  nadonal  movement  iu 
Germany,  he  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  Russian  campaign  and 
to  march  to  Mosco#.  Unconsdously  Napoleon  "  had  called 
into  vigorous  Kfe  the  forctt  of  Democracy  and  Nationality  in 
Germany  and  Italy."  The  failure  of  the  Moscow  campaign  led 
at  once  to  a  national  rising  in  Prussia,  and  as  soon  as  Austria 
had  unitM  Her  forces  with  those  of  Phissia  and  Russia,  the  over- 
throw of  Napdeon  at  Leipzig  in  October  18x3  was  the  residt» 
and  "  the  imperial  yoke  was  shaken  from  the  neck  of  the  German 
people."  Napoleon's  wars  had  roused  feelings  of  patriotism  in 
Italy^  Germany,  Russia  and  Spain.  It  was  at  least  realized  by 
the  nadons  of  condnental  "Europe,  what  had  long  been  apparent 
to  Englishmen,  that  a  nadon  to  be  strong  must  be  united.  To 
"  the  subversive  cosm<^)olitanism  "  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  now  .opposed  the  modem  idea  of  nationaUty,  against  which 
the  Napbleonic  legions  hurled  themselves  in  vain.  (Set 
Napoleon  I.;  Napoleonic  Cahpaioks;  Fkemoi  Revolution; 
Alexander  I.,  emperor  of  Russia;  Metternich.)     <A.  Hl.) 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  involved  that  of  the  poBdcal  systen 
of  Europe  which  he  had  constracted.    The  changes  wrought  by 

the  revolutionary  period  in  the  old  states  system  were,  

however,  too  profound  to  admit  of  any  attempt  at  a  Jjjjl- 
complete  restoration,  even  had  the  interests  of  the  o#flte«#tb 
allied  powers  been  consntent  with  such  a  course. 
The  object  of  the  four  great  powers  in  whose  hands  the  settlement 
of  Europe  now  lay,  was  rather,  after  taking  precautions  to 
confine  France  withhi  her  "**  legitimate  boundaries,"  to  arran^ 
such  a  **  just  equilibrium  "  in  Europe  that  no  individual  state 
should  for  the  future  be  in  a  position  to  overset  the  balance  ot 
power.    The  first  ^bject  was  to  be  attained  by  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  andent  djmasty  in  France,  as  a  guarantee  to  Europe 
against  a  renewal  of  the  revolutionary  [m>paganda;  the  c^g^^u 
second  was  the  work  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  by  •ivitmma, 
which,  between  September  18x4  and  Jime  i8i5,the  j^ 
reconstraction  of  Europe  was  taken  in  hand.    Thit  ^^ 
opening  of  the  congress,  in  which  for  the  first  time  all  Europe 
seemed  to  be  unitM  for  the  tAmfSky  settkmem  of  coouma 
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iiiter«sti,washai]fldMt]M<Uwa«ftiiew«ra»  to  a  sense  it  was 
fo;  but  hardly  in  the  manner  nor  to  the  degree  that  some  had 
hoped.  In  its  coyndls  the  arts  of  the  old  diplomacy,  still  inspired 
by  the  traditional  principles  or  lack  of  principles,  were  directed 
to  the  old  ends;  and  the  world,  as  thoufh  the  popular  upheaval 
of  the  Revolution  had  never  been,  was  treated  as  Veal  estate 
to  be  pafctlled  out  by  the  executors  of  Napoleon's  empire  among 
sovereigns  by  divine  right,  cegardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  popu- 
lations, which  figured  in  the  protocols  merely  as  numbers  to  be 
balanced  and  bartered  one  against  the  other. 

This  process  of  "  dividing  the  spoils,"  as  Gentz  called  it,  was 
naturally  pregnant  with  possibilities  of  quarrels.  Of  these  the 
most  dangerous  was  that  provoked  by  the  resolution  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  I.  at  all  costs  to  keep  the  former  grand -duchy 
.of  Warsaw  for  himself,  while  compensating  Prussia  for  the  loss 
of  some  of  her  Polish  territories  by  the  annexation  to  her  of  all 
Saxony.  The  deadlock  caused  by  the  stubborn  insistence  on 
this  plan,  which  the  other  great  powers  were  equally  determined 
to  liustrate,  ail  but  led  to  war,  and  by  a  secret  treaty  signed  on 
the  5rd  of  January  .181$,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Austria 
agreed  to  make  common  cause  in  that  event  against  Russia  and 
Prussia.  It  needed  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  (March  181 5) 
to  remind  the  powers  that  their  particular  interests  must  still  be 
subordinated  to  those  of  Europe.  The  common  peril  restored  the 
Jbroken  harmony;  and  while  the  armies  of  the  Alliance  were 
closing  in  for  the  final  struggle  with  the  French  emperor,  the 
congress  hurried  on  its  deliberations,  and  on  the  gth  of  June 
1815,  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  by  which 
Napoleon's  power  was  finally  shattered,  the  Final  Aa,  embodying 
ihe  treaties  of  Vienna,  was  signed. 

The  territorial  arrangemenu  thus  effected  weie  fcH^  half  a 
century  the  basis  of  the  sutes  system  of  Europe,  and  the 
treaties  in  which  they  were  defined  the  charter  of 
international  relations.  It  was  in  central  Europe, 
>  •'  where  Napoleon's  policy  bad  most  pibfoundly  affected 
J*J^*2J***  thcprc-revoluiionary  system,  that  the  greatest  changes 
were  made.  No  attempt,  indeed,  was  made 'to  Ivstore 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  pope 
against  the  failure  to  re-establish  "  the  centre  of  political  unity  "; 
but  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  having  come  to  an  end; 
Germany  was  reconstituted  as  a  confederation  of  sovereign 
states,  in  which  all  the  former  members  of  the  Empire  which 
had  survived  the  revolutionary  epoch  found  a  place  (see  Gek- 
many).  Aiistria,  in  virtue  of  the  imperial  tradition  ol  the  house 
of  Habsburg,  received  the  presidency  of  the  federal  diet;  but 
the  bulk  of  her  territories  lay  outside  the  frontiers  of  the  Con-, 
federation,  and  the  non-German  character  of  the  Habsbuig 
monarchy  was  accentuated  by  the  other  arrangements  at  the 
oongEcss.  In  Italy  Lombardo-Venetia  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom  under  the  Austrian  crown;  while  the  dynastic  settle- 
ments in  the  other  Italian  states  tended  to  i&ake  Austrian 
influence  supreme  in  the  peninsula  (see  Italy).  .  In  return  for 
this,  Aiistria  surrendered  her  claim  to  her  former  possessions  in 
the  Low  Countries,  which  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Holland, 
•0  as  to  fonn,  under  the  title  fd  tht  United  Netherlands,  an 
efficient  barrier  to  French  aggression  northwards.  The  function 
of  defender  of  Germany  on  the  Rhine  frontier  which  Austria  thus 
abandoned  was  assigned  to  Prussia,  an  arrangement  pregnant 
with  nramentous  issues.  In  compensation  for  her  di&appoint- 
ment  in  the  matter  of  Saxony,  half  of  which  was  ultimately 
restored  to  the  dynasty  of  Wettin>  she  received  a  large  accesion 
of  territory  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  carved  partly  out  of  the 
suppressed  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  partly  out  ol  the  former 
ecclesiastical  states,  and  comprising  the  imperial  dty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapclle  and  the  former  electorate  of  Cologne.  To  Prussia 
also  was  conceded  U^e  right  to  garrison  the  federal  fortress  of 
Luxemburg. 

Of  the  other  German  states,  Bavaria,  which  alone  was  suffi> 
dently  powerful  to  be  of  any  great  importnnce  in  the  general 
affairs  of  Europe,  reaped  the  reward  of  her  timely  defection 
from  the  cause  of  her  ptotcctor  Napoleon.  She  had,  indeed,  to 
nstore  to  Auatiia.  the  terxltoriei  anneaed  t»  her  at  the  expense 


of  the  Hahahtug  monafchy  by  the  Frencb'cmperor:  Tirol,  the 
(^uarteis  of  the  Inn  and  of  the  Hausruck,  and  part  of  Salabuig. 
But  she  received  ample  compensation  elsewhere,  notably  the 
former  Bavarian  Palatinate  with  a  strip  of  territory  to  connect 
it  with  Bavaria  proper.  The  right  10  garrison  the  federal  fortress 
of  Mainz  was  also  ultimately  conceded  to  her.  Bavaria  was  liuis 
placed  In  a  position  to  continue  her  traditional  policy  of  aiming 
at  the  position  of  a  European  great  power  and  holding  the 
balance  between  Austria  and  Prussia  (see  Bav/ulu:  History). 
The  two  othef  German  states  whose  elevation  to- kingdoms  baid 
symbolized  a  similar  ambition.  Saxony  and  WUrttemberg,  were 
henceforth  relegated  to  a  position  of  third-rate  importance, 
Saxony  depended  for  her  very  existence  on  the  rivalry  of  her 
more  poweriul  neighbours  WUrttemberg  protested  in  vain 
against  the  dictatorship  of  the  great  powers  to  which  she  was 
forced  to  submit.  Filially,  ihe  electorate  of  Hanover,  partly 
out  of  compliment  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  partly  because 
with  the  abolition  of  the  Holy  Empire  the  title  elector  had  fatten 
obsolete,  was  elevated  to  a  kingdom.  The  request  of  the  elector 
of  Hesse  for  a  similar  concession  in  his  case  was  ref\ised  by  the 
powers  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  In  1818. 

Of  great  importance  were  the  changes  effected  in  the  north 
and  east  of  Europe.  The  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest  (1822)  between  Russia  and  Turkey  had 
left  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  were  not  dealt  with  bjr 
the  congress,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  bring  thca 
into  discussion.  But  the  concessions  made  to  the  emperor 
Alexander  elsewhere  represented  a  notable  advance  in  the 
European  position  of  Russia.  The  possession  of  Finland, 
conquered  from  the  Swedes  in  1808,  was  confirmed  to  her; 
and,  above  all,  the  erection  of  the  former  grand-duchy  of  WacsMv 
into  a  cozutituiional  kingdom  of  Poland  under  the  Russian  crown 
not  only  thrust  the  Muscovite  power  like  a  wedge  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  but  seemed  to  threaten  the  Polish  possessions  ol 
Austria  and  Prussia  by  setting  up  a  quasi-indq>endent  Poland 
as  a  centre  of  attraction  to  the  scattered  elements  of  the  Polish 
nation;  though  in  the  sequel  the  establishment  of  the  dty  of 
Cracow  and  its  territory  as  an  independent  republic,  to  avoid  the 
difficult  question  of  its  assignment  elsewhere,  proved  a  oMire 
fruitful  source  of  nationalist  unrest.  In  the  north  the  settlement 
confimied  by  the  congress  marked  the  definite  withdrawal  of 
the  Scandinavian  Powers  ixom  any  active  influence  on  the  affain 
of  the  continent.  Alone  of  the  pamim  monarchs  of  the 
Napoleonic  age  Bcmadotte  retained  the  crown  of  Sweden,  to 
which,  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  that  of  Norway  had  been  added. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  cession  oi  Swedish  Pomerania  to 
Prussia,  Sw^en  finally  withdrew  from  the  southern  shpres  ol 
the  Baltic  The  Scandinavian  states  ceased  henceforth  to  play 
any  determining  part  in  European  politics.  In  the  south,  00 
the  other  hand,  the  restoration  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  L,  king  oi  Sardinia,  and  the  incorporation  in  bis 
dominions  of  the  territories  of  the  former  republic  of  Genoft. 
were  factois  pregnant  with  mighty  issues.  The  object  of  this 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Savoy  was  but  to  erect  a 
barrier  against  any  possible  renewal  of  French  aggression  in 
Italy;  in  effect  it  estiablished  the  nudeus  of  the  power  which 
wns  to  stru^lc  lucceisfuily  with  Austria  for  the  hegemony  ol 
luly. 

The  gains  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe  were  comparativd/ 
small,  though  by  no  means  unimportanL  By  the  retentioa  ol 
Malta  she  secured  her  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  this  was 
further  increased  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  (November  5,  l8i^ 
by  wfagtch  the  powers  recognized  her  protectorate  over  the  Ioomb 
Islands.    (See  Vxsnna,  Congress  or.) 

But  for  the  episode  of  the  Hundred  Days,  France  would  have 
emerged  from  the  congress  with  recovered  prestige  and  mistrcM 
of  at  least  some  of  the  territorial  gains  of  the  revolution-  t^ 
ary  wars;  though  Napoleon  had  thrown  away,  during  #mm 
the  negotiaiioos  at  Cb&tillon,  the  chance  of  preserving  JJ^ 
for  her  her  "  natural  frontiers  "  ol  the  Rhine,  the  Alpa 
and  the  Pyrenees.  After  Napoleon's  second  downfall  she  was  in 
scsious  danger  of  dismemberment,  for  which  the  German  powen 
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cUmoiirtd  at  essential  to  their  safety.  Thtt  Louis  Xvm. 
continued  to  rule  over  the  territories  "  handed  down  to  him 
by  his  ancestors  "  was  due  to  the  magnantuity,  or  poUcy,  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  I.  (9.*.),  and  the  commonsense  of  Castleteagh 
and  Wellington,  who  saw  weU  that  the  *'  just  equilibrium," 
which  it  was  their  object  to  establish,  could  not  be  -secured  if 
Prance  were  unduly  weakened,  and  that  peace  coa|d  Yievcr  be 
preserved  if  the  Ftench  people  were  left  to  smart  under  asense  of 
permanent  injury.  By  the  second  peace  of  Paris,  signed  on 
the  aoth  of.  November  181 5,  France  retained  her  traditiooal 
boundaries.  The  unsatisfied  ambition  to  secure  her  **  national 
frontieis  "  was  to  bear  troublesome  fruit  later. 

That  the  treaties  embodied  in  the  Final  Act  of  Vienna  repre- 
sented a  settlement  of  all  outstanding  questions  was  believed  by 
nobody.  They  had  been  negotiated  for  weary  months  in  an 
atmo^here  of  diplomatic  and  feminine  intrigue;  they  had  been 
concluded  in  a  hurry,  under  the  influence  of  the  panic  caused  by 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.  To  Friedrich  von  Gentz  they  were 
at  best  but  "  partial  arrangements,*'  usefill  as  forming  an 
authoritative  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  system.  The  history  <rf  the  international  politics 
of  Europe  for  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  ocMigress  of 
Vienna  is  that  of  the  attempt  to  establish  such  avystem. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  almost  ceaselces  wars,  what 
Europe  needed  above  all  things  was  peace  and  time  to  recuperate. 
jf^gfy  ^  This  conviction  was  common  to  all  the  powers  who  had 
mv.  Mk  inhoited  Napoleon's  dictatorship  in  Europe;  but  on 
MMk  *ff^  the  question  of  tlie  method  by  which  peace  should  be 
^SSSm!  *^<^^''^*  ^^  ^^  principles  which  should  guide  their 
^"^  action,  a  ffcteful  divergence  of  view*  soon  beoame 
apparent  within  their  councils.  All  were  agreed  that  France  stiU 
represented  the  storm  centre  of  Europe;  and  a  second  treaty, 
signed  on  the  30th  of  November  1815,  renewed  the  provisions  of 
tiie  treaty  of  Chaumont,  in  view  of  any  'fresh  outburst  of  the 
French  revolutionary  spiriL  But  the  new  treaty  went  further. 
By  its  6tb  article  it  was  declared  that  '*  in  order  to  consolidate 
the  intimate  tie  that  unites  the  four  sovereigns  for  the  happiness 
of  the  world,  the  High  Contracting  Powers  have  agreed  to  renew 
at  fixed  intervals  .  .  .  meetings  consecrated  to  great  common 
objects  and  to  the  examiliatlon  of  such  measures  a^  at  each  of 
these  epochs  shall  be  judged  most  salutary  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  nations  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  bl 
Europe."  This  was  the  formal  charter  of  the  concert  of  the  great 
powers  by  which  for  the  next  seven  years  Europe  was  governed, 
a  concert  to  which  the  name  "  Holy  AUiance"  hu  been  commonly 
but  erroneously  applied.  The  Holy  Alliance,  drawn  up 
y.ify  by  the  emperor  Alexander  I^  and  signed  by  him^  the 
emperor  Francis,  and  King  Frederick  William  HI.  of 
Prussia  on  the  26th  of  September  181  Si  represented  a  dtffertat  and 
conflicting  ideal.  Actually  it  was  not  a  treaty  at  all,  bat  at  best  a 
de^aration  of  principles  to  which  any  Christian  could  subscribe,  at 
worBt~-4o  quote  Castlereagh — "a  piece  of  sublime  mysticism  and 
aontfntf  "  from  the  pob'tical  point  of  view  (see  Holy  Aluancc). 
It  gained  its  sole  political  importance  from  the  persistent  efforts 
of  the  tsar  and  his  ministers  to  replace  the  committee  of  ihe  great 
powers,  established  by  the  treaty  of-  the  20th  of  November,  by  a 
*'  Universal  Union  "  of  all  the  powers,  great  and  small,  who  had 
signed  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  thus  to  establish  that "  Cqnfadera' 
tion  of  Europe  "  of  which  the  autocratic  idealist  bad  borrowed 
the  conception  from  the  theorists  of  the  18th  century  (see 
Al£XAM)ER  L,  emperor  ot  Russia).  It  was  clear  from  the  first 
that  any  attempt  to  set  up  such  a  central  government  of  Europe 
under  a  "  universal  guarantee "  would  imperil  the 
independence  of  the  sovereign  states;  and  from  the 
first  Great  Britain,  represented  by  Castlereagh,  pro- 
tested against  it.  She  would  consent  to  take  common 
action  on  the  basis  of  the  treaties  she  had  actually  signed^ 
consulting  vith  her  allies  on  each  case  as  it  arose;  but  to  vague 
and  general  engagements  she  refused  to  commit  herself.  The 
attitude  of  Austria  and  Prussia  was  from  the  outset  less  clear. 
Mettendch  was  torn  between  dread  of  revolution  and  dread  of 
Russia*   the  Holy  Alliance^  though  essentially  "  verbiage," 


mJght  be  usdUl  In  boldint  the  inpcrkl  Jacobfn  In  dKck;  the 
"  universal  guarantee  "  could  bot  but  be  discouraging  to  tho 
"  sects  ";  on  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  willingness  of  the  tsar 
to  mfurch  200,000  Russians  <6r  any  "  European  "  purpose  in  any 
direction  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  Austrfisi  was^to  say 
the  least— disconcerting.  Frederick  William  HI.,  on  the  othe» 
hand,  though  he  too  had  signed  the  Holy  Alliance  with  reluctance^ 
in  moments  of  panic  saw  in  the  "  aniversal  guarantee  "  his  best 
defence  against  the  renewed  attack  by  France  which  was  hia 
nigbtmart.  Id  effect,  owing  to  the  firm  attitiide  of  Castlereagb 
at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-ChapeDe,  '*  the  tzmnspartnt  soul  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  "  never  received  a  body,  though  attempts  wera 
subaequentty  made  at  the  congresaes  of  Troppau,  Laibach  and 
Verona^  to  apply  some  of  its  supposed  principles— attempts 
that  led  to  the  definitive  breach  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
Alliance. 

Tbe  highwater-aaark  of  the  activity  of  the  Allies  as  a  central 
government  for  Europe  was  readied  at  tbe  congress  of  Aix-la^ 
Chapdle  {q,v,)  in  18x8.  France  was  now  admitted  to  cmgntm 
the  Alliance,  the  objects  of  which  were  reaffirmed  by  a  4iAtK»lm» 
public  declaration  to  which  she  adhered;  but  at  the  f*^*"» 
same  time  a  secret  treaty  renewed  the  compact  of  '^'^ 
Chaumont  between  the  four  other  powers.  Certain  questions 
outstanding  from  the  congress  of  Vienna  were  referred  for  settle- 
ment to  a  ministerial  conference  to  meet  at  Frankfort  is  the 
foUowing  year.  The  treaty  which  was  the  result  of  this  con- 
ference was  signed  on  the  20th  of  July  1819.  The  bulk  of  it  was 
conceroed  with  territorial  setttonents  in  (jermanyi  between 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  Bavaria  and  Baden;  but  some  of  the 
articles  arranged  for  the  cession  of  the  border  fortresses  PhiUppo> 
viHe  and  Mariembourg  to  tbe  Netherlands,  defined  the  frontiers  oL 
Savoy,  and  settled  the  reversion  of  the  Italian  dudiies  held  by- 
the  empress  Mirie  Louise. 

Meanwhile  the  balance  of  forces  within  the  European  concert 
had  shown  a  tendency  to  shift.  At  the  outset  tlu;  restless 
activity  of  the  emperor  Alcxaiwler,  his  incalculable  h^im^t 
idealism,  and  his  hardly  veiled  ambitions  had  drawn  §,  0/ 
Austria  and  Qstm  Btkain  t(%etherin  common  suspicion  4ta«Ai  m€ 
of  an  influence  that  threatened  to  be  little  less  disturb-  ^^fj**^ 
ing  to  the  world's  peace  than  that  of  Napoleon.  But  '^ 
at  Aix  Mettemich  had  begun  to  realiM  that,  in  the  long-^runi. 
the  system  of  repression  which  he  held  to  be  essential  to  the 
stability  of  the  E^iropean,  and  above  all  of  the  Austrian,  polity 
would  receive  littk  effective  aid  from  Great  Britain,  fettered 
as  she  was  by  consiitational  forms;  whik  Alexander,  aJarmed 
at  tbe  discovery  of  revolutionary  plots  against  his  person,  had 
already  shown  gratifying  signs  of  repentance.  The  "  jacobin  " 
propaganda  of  the  tsar's  agents  condnued,  it  is  tree,  especially 
b  Italy;  and,  b  sfMle  of  the  murder  of  the  dramatist  Kotaebue, 
as  a  Russian  emissary,  by  the  fanatical  ^  Bursche  "  Karl  Saad, 
^exander.  joined  with  Castlereagh  in  protesting  against  the^ 
reactionary  policy  embodied  in  the  Carlsbad  Decrees  of  October 
i8i9.r  But  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Bern  on  the  13th  of 
February  i8x>  completed  the. Russian  autooat's  "  conversion." 
At  the  congress  of  Troppau,  which  met  in  the  autun^  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  a  "  changed  man,"  committed  henceforth  hfeait' 
and  soul  to  Mettemich  and  his  policy  The  outcome  of  this  new 
understanding  was  the  famous  Troppau  Protocol;  cmm^tM 
published  to  the  world  on  the  loth  of  November  1820,  mmt^nm 
and  signed  by  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia.  The  ttcmimt 
imroedaCe  occasion  of  this  manifesto  was  the  military 
insunection,  under  General  Pope,  at  Naples,  by  whicn 
the  Spanish  constitution  of  181 2  had  been  forced  on  the  king 
(see  Naplgs:  History).  But  the  protocol  embodied  a  general 
principle  involving  issues  infinitely  more  impcMrtant  than  any 
arising  out  of  this  particular  question.  "  States  which  have 
Wkdergone  a  change  of  government  due  to  revolution,"*  it  de- 
clared, "  the  resulu  of  which  ihreaten  other  states,  ipo  /<>^« 
cease  to  be  members  of  the  European  alh'anrr,  and  remain 
excluded  from  it  till  their  situation  gives  guarantees  for  legal 
order  and  stability.  If,  owing^to  such  alterations,  immediate 
danger  threatens  other  states,  the  powers  bind  thonselves,  l>3^. 
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peacefnl  meant,  «r  if  need  be  by  aims,  to  btinf  back  tbe  guilty 
sUte  into  Uie  botom  of  tbe  Gieat  Alliance/' 

Tbia  waa,  in  jeffect,  an  attempt  to  apply  tbe  pdndple  of  tbe 
Carbbad  Decrees  to  all  tbe  wwldi  ^^^  bad  tbe  attempt  suo 
ceeded,  all  Europe  would  bave  been  turned  into  a  oonfederation 
on  tbe  model  of  tbat  of  Gennany;  for  a  political  alliance, 
cbaifcd  witb  tbe  safeguarding  of  tbe  territorial  aettleroent 
defined  by  treaty*  would  bave  beeA  substituted  a  central  diet 
of  tbe  great  powers,  armed  witb  undefined  autbority;  and  tbe 
sovereign  independence  of  tbe  nations  would  bave  been  at  an 
end.  To  any  sucb  prinripie,  and  tberefbre  to  tbe  protocol  in 
wbicb  it  was  embodied.  Great  Britain  o£Etred  An  uncompromising 
opposition.  In  vain  Mettemicb  urged  upon  Castlereagb  tbat 
tbe  protocol  was  but  tbe  logical  conclusion  drawn  from  premises 
to  wbicb  be  was  already  committed;  for,  if  tbe  alliance  was  to  be 
effective  in  maintaining  peace,  it  must  interfere  wberever  and 
wbenever  peace  should  be  tbseatoked^  and  tberelore  to  crush 
internal  revolutions  wbicb  could  not  but  bave  an  eolemal  result. 
Tbe  logic  was  perfect;  the  piopositiQii  tbat  on  wbicb  every 
"  project  of  peace  "  must  evei^ually  break.  Castlereagb's  reply 
was,  in  brief,  tbat  Great  Britain,  could  never  admit  a  prindpk 
which  she  would  not  in  any  drcumstanoes  jkUow  to  be  applied 
in  her  own  case. 

Tbe  absence  of  the  slgnctJuei  of  Great  Britain  and  Fiance 
from  tbe  Troppan  protocol  marked  tbe  first  rift  in  the  alliance, 
a  rift  that  was  soon  to  devek^  into  a  breach.  For  tbe 
2*2*'*"  time,  indeed,  the  crack  was  **  papered  over."  Castle- 
ff^«^  reagh  was  prepared  to  leave  Austria  a  free  hand  to 
deal  with  tiie  risings  fai  Naples  and.  Piedmont,  since 
she  bad  treaty  rights  in  tbe  former  case  and  her  interests,  as  an 
Italian  power,  were  threatened  in  both.  Great  Britain  was  even 
repreaented  at  tbe  oongteas  which  reassembled  at  Lalbacb  in 
January  1821,  though  Lord  Stewart,  the  ambassador  at  Vienna, 
was  not  armed  with  full  powers.  Castlereagfa  had 
,  .approved  of  the  invitation  sent  to  tbe  king  oi  Naples 
to  attend  tbe  congress,  as  implying  **  negotiation,"  an 
improvement  on  tbe  dictatorial  attitudeof  tbe  protocol. 
B«t  everything  In  the  oonferenoes  tended  still  further  to  shatter 
the  tfnstable  foundations  of  tbe  alliance.  Cape  dlstiia,  as  though 
tbe  deteites  of  Aix4a-CbapeUe  bad  never  been,  raised  once  more 
tbe  spectre  of  the  "Universal  Union"  wUcb  Castlereagb 
believed  he  had  laid  for  ever.  Mettemidi,  amrious  to  prove  to 
the  lulian  Liberais  tbat  the  tsar  was  no  longer  their  friend, 
welcomed  tbe  demonstration,  and  Prussia  followed  obediently 
in  Austria's  wake.  "  It  is  dear,"  wrote  Lord  Stewart/*  tbat  a 
Triple  Understandng  has  been  created  which  binds  the  parties 
to  carry  forward  their  own  views  in  q>ite  of  any  dffeience  of 
opinion  which  may  exist  between  them  and  tbe  two  great 
constitutional  govemmenu.'^    (See  TnoFVAU  and  LAtSACB.) 

But  tbe  narrower  **  Holy  Affiance  "  of  tbe  three  autocratic 
Donarchies,  as  opposed  to  the  two  western  constitutional 
monarchies,  was  nbt  in  fact  destined  to  take  shape 
tfB  after  tbe  Paris  revolution  of  tB$o.  Several  factors 
ddayed  tbe  process,  notably  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Ottoman  rule,  and  tbe  Spanish  question, 
wbith- latter  formed  the  main  subject  of  discussion  at  the  con- 
gress of  Verona  in  i8aa.  In  the  Eastern  Question-  tbe  interests 
of  Aoatria  and  Great  Britain  w«re  klentical;  both  desired  to 
ma&iiain  the  integrity  of  Turkey;  both  saw  that  this  integrity 
wu  in  tbe  greatest  perO  owing  to  the  possible  intervention  of  the 
Orthodox  tsar  in  favonr  of  his  co-reU^nbu  in  revolt;  and  both 
agreed  that  the  best  means  of  preventing  such  intervention  was 
to  bind  the  Russian  emperor  to  tbe  European  concert  by  using 
his  devotfon  to  the  principles  of  the  Holy  AlKance.  At  Verona, 
however,  tbe  Eastern  quesdon  was  entirely  overshadowed 
by  tbat  of  Spain,  and  in  this  matter  the  views  of  Great 
af'Vtila.  ^'^^  ^^^^  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  tbe 
iit$,  other  powers  of  the  alHanoe.  She  shared  indeed  with 
France  and  Austria  tbe  strenuous  objection,  to  the 
emperor  Alexander's  propooal  to  march  150,000  Russians  into 
Piedmont  in  order  to  deal  with  Jacobiniam  whether  in  France  or 
^1%  but  the  protested  equaUyitreBuoos^y  against  the  coualfer- 
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proponl  of  France,  which  was  ultimately  adopted,  that  a  French 
army  should  march  into  Spain  to  liberate  tbe  king  from  bis 
constitutional  fetters  in  tbe  name  of  Europe.  Geoige  Canning, 
carrying  on  tlie  tradition  of  Castlereagb,  once  more  protested, 
through  Wellington,  as  British  plenipotentiary  at  tbe  congress, 
against  tbe  wbc^  principle  of  interventfon;  and  when,  in  spite 
of  tbe  British  protest,  the  other  powers  persisted,  tbe  breach  of 
Great  Britain  with  tbe  continental  alliance  was  proclaimed  to 
all  tbe  world.  When,  on  tbe  7th  of  April  1833,  tbe  French  army 
under  the  duke  of  Angoultoie  crossed  tbe  Bidassoa,  the  great 
experiment  of  governing  Europe  through  a  central  committee 
of  the  great  powers  was  at  an  end.  (See  Vikoma,  Conckbss  or; 
Alexamobe  I.;  LoMDOMDEijtY,  RoBKET  SisWAST,  2nd  maiqucss 
of;  Camomc,  Geo&oe.) 

Henceforth,  though  the  treaties  survived,  and  witb  them  tbe 
principle  of  the  concert  on  whidr  tbey  were  based,  "  Europe  " 
as  a  d|pk>matic  conception  tends  to  sink  into  the  bade-  Bmtmta* 
ground  and  to  be  r^>laced  by  tbe  old  Intematfoiud  •^CmiM^ 
anarchy  of  tbe  x8th  century.  To  Canning  this  develop-  y*»*^ 
ment  seemed  wholly  welcome.  He  applied  to  tbe  ^'^f^** 
rivalry  of  states  the  Liberal  principle  of  free  competition  aa  tbe 
sole  condition  of  heahhy  growth.  "  Vill^  is  a  minister  of  thirty 
years  ago,"  he  wrote  to  Bagot  on  the  3rd  of  January  1833,  '*  no 
revolutionary  scoundrel:  but  constitutionally  bating  Baijian^^  as 
Cboiseul  and  Vergennea  used  to  hate  us,  and  so  things  are 
getting  back  to  a  wholesome  state  again.  Every  nation  for  itsdf, 
and  God  for  us  aU."  But  the  essential  difference  between  tbe 
rivabies  of  tbe  x8tb  and  19th  centuries  was  in  theconceptfon 
of  the  "  nation."  To  Canning,  as  to  the  dipfomatlsu  of  the 
congress  of  Vienan,  *'  nation  "  was  sjmenymous  with  "  state,  *' 
and  natfonal  boundarks  were  those  defined  by  tbe  treaties 
which  Camiing  was  as  bent  on  preserving  as  any  of  his 
reactionary'  contemporaries.  Tbe  conception  of  the 
divine  right  of  every  nationality  to  readjtnt  political 
frontiers  to  suit  its  own  Ideals  waa  as  foreign  to  him 
as  to  Mettemicb.  Yet  this  prindple  of  nationality,  which  was 
destined  during  the  iptb  century  to  wreck  tbe  poUticd  structure 
consecrated  at  Vienna,  and  to  leave  to  the  succeeding  age  a  host  off 
unsolved  and  insoluble  problems,  found  in  Canning  its  earliest 
cbamplmi  In  the  higher  coundb  of  Eurc^te.  Tbe  recognition  of 
tbe  independence  of  tbe  South  American  republics  ud  of  tbe 
belUgerent  righu  of  the  Greek  insorgenu  were  both  in  the  first 
instance  motived  by  the  particular  interests  of  Great  Britain; 
but  they  were  none  \ht  less  hailed  as  ooncessfons  to  tbe  principles 
of  nattonality,  to  which  they  gave  an  impetus  which  was  destined 
to  continue  tin  the  face  of  Europe  had  been  transformed. 

This  in  fact  o(»stitutes  the  main  significance  for  Europe  of 
the  War  of  Greek  Independence,  wUdr  lasted  from  tbe  first 
rising  of  tbe  Greeks  fak  the  Morea  In  i8ar  tiU  tbe 
signature  of  tbe  treaty  of  London  on  tbe  7th  of  May 
1832  (see  Grkex  Indbpsmdence,  Wab  or;  Tubkby:  y  •# 
History^.  Its  actual  outcome,  so  far  as  the  political  •■■'* 
structure  of  Europe  was  concerned,  was  but  to  add  an  insignificant 
kliigdom  to  the  European  states  system.  But  its  mord  effect 
was  immense.  The  sacrosanctity  of  the  stolms  quo  had  been 
violated,  and  violated  with  tbe  active  aid  of  three  of  tbe  powers 
of  tbe  continental  alliance:  Russia,  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Mettemicb  was  right  when  he  said  that,  in  principle,  there  was 
no  difference  between  tbe  Greek  insurgents  and  any  other 
"  rebels  against  legitimate  authority,"  and  tbe  Liberals  of  all 
Europe,  forced  into  hiactivity  by  1^  Austrian  police  system, 
bailed  in  the  Greeks  the  champions  of  their  own  caUse.  Pfail- 
hellenism,  beyond  Its  proper  enthusiasm,  served  as  a  convcnieafc 
veil  for  agitatfons  that  had  little  con^bra  with  Greece.  Otbas 
forces  making  (or  political  change  were  simultaneous^  at 
Tbe  peace  secured  by  the  concert  of  the  powers  had  given 
play  to  tbe  mechanical  and  industrial  iniK>vati0n8 
that  heralded  tbe  marvdfous  economic  revolution  of 
the  coming  age;  wealth  increased  rapidly,  and  witb  it 
tbe  Influence  and  the  ambition  of  the  middle  rlssifs 
Tbe  revolntfon  of  July  1830,  wbidi  estab&hed  tbe 
AMfrfSfito  monarchy  in  France,  marked  their  first  rrinwph.    Li 
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countries  less  economically  advaaiioed,  9.g.  Germanjr'tiid  Italy, 
the  attempt  to  follow  French  example  ended  in  failure;  but 
the  revolt  of  the  Belgians,  for  reasons  partly  economic  and 
partfy  natSoui,  against  the  dominatiui  of  the  Dutch, 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  independent  king- 
dom of  Belgium— the  first  actual  breach  in  the  terri- 
torial settlement  of  1815.  In  Great  Britain  the 
agitation  of  the  disfranchised  middle  classes,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  a  violent  revolution,  ended  in  1833  in  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  and  their  admission  to  political  power;  (See 
Fkancx;  GEtMANv;  Italy;  Belgium;  English  Hisxory.) 

The  easy  success  of  the  revolutions  in  the  west  of  Europe 
had  been  due,  not  to  any  reluctance  of  the  leactionaiy  powers 
to  interfere  on  the  basb  of  the  oM  agreements,  but  to  their 
preocciq>ation  with  the  national  revolt  in  Polaind  iq.9,).  In 
view  of  this,  and  of  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain,  th^  had  to 
recognise  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  as  king  of  the  French, 
merely  stipulating  that  he  should  guarantee  to  maintafai  the 
treaties.  In  H>ite  of  the  overthrow  of  the  legitimate  dynasty  in 
France,  and  of  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  territorial  settlement  of  Vienna  remained,  after  the  itvdution 
of  1830,  substantially  intact.  Outside  the  limits  of  the  treaties, 
however,  fateful  changes  were  in  pcogreas.  These  were  deter- 
mined, broadly  speaking,  by  the  two  main  questions  that 
dominated  international  politics  betweoi  the  years  1831  and 
1841:  (i)  the  antagonism  between  the  western  constitutional 
powers,  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  eastern  autocratic 
powers,  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia;  and  (3)  the  crisis  in  the 
Eastern  question  resulting  from  the  revolt  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
pasha  of  Egypt,  against  the  Porte. 

The  strained  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
resulting  from  the  French  policy  of  aggression  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  which  had  more  than  once  brought  the 
^^J^  two  powers  to  the  verge  of  war,  had  been  eased  before 
"iii>s»  ••  (h^  ^^  o^  ^c  government  of  Charles  X.  The  peril  of 
a  French  hegemony  over  the  vast  colonial  empire  of 
Spain  had  been  forestalled  by  Canning's  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  republics;  the  intrigues 
of  France  in  favour  of  the  partisans  of  Dom  Miguel  in  Portugal 
had  been  checkmated  by  a  politic  breach,  on  behalf  of  the 
Portuguese  liberals,  of  the  British  principle  of  non-intervention, 
and  finally  the  chief  cause  of  offence  had  been  removed,  in  1827, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  army  of  occupation  from  Spain. 
In  the  Greek  question  the  two  powers  had  acted  cordially  in 
.concert;  and  this  good  understanding  even  the  French  conquest 
of  Alters  in  1830,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  French  empire 
in  Africa,  had  not  availed  to  shatter;  for  the  eyes  of  the  Tory 
ministry  were  still  fixed  on  France  as  the  potential  focus  of 
revolutionary  propaganda,  and  any  over-sea  possessions  she 
might  acquire  were,  in  Wellington's  opinion,  so  many  hostages 
for  her  good  behaviour  given  to  British  sea-power.  The  results 
of  the  July  revolution  in  Paris  were  accepted  by  Great  Britain 
so  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  Louis  Philippe  stood  for  peace  and 
not  for  revolutionary  aggression;  the  armed  intervention  of 
France  in  favour  of  the  Belgians  in  August  1831  was  stopped 
by  the  firm  language  of  Palmerston;  the  French  occupation 
of  Ancona,  as  a  countermove  to  Austrian  aggressions  in  Italy, 
was  accepted  as  "  an  incident  of  the  balance  of  power  ";  and 
the  intention  of  the  king  of  the  French  to  abide  by  the  treaties, 
which  became  clearer  with  the  consolidation  of  his  power  at 
home,  paved  the  way  for  that  enicnic  between  the  two  Liberal 
powers  which  lasted  until  1840. 

The  cleavage  between  (ht  fundamental  principles  of  the  two 
groups  of  autocratic  and  constitutional  powers  was  not  only 
TAfcDfl-  APP^^cnt  in  their  general  attitude  towards  constitu- 
MthuOaatU  tional  and  national  movements,  but  affected  also  the 
«"•'*•  position  taken  up  by  them  during  the  crisis  of  the 
Eastern  question  evoked  by  the  revolt  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  a  crisis  by  which  between  1839 
and  1 84 1  all  other  diplomatic  issues  were  overshadowed.  (See 
Mehehet  Au.)  During  the  Greek  revolt  the  efforts  of  Austria 
bad  been  direaed  to  preventing  a  Russian  attack  upon  Turkey; 


these  efforts  had  failed,  and  Mettemteh's  worst  fears  seemed  M 
be  reaUxed  when  the  Russo-TUrkish  campaigns  of  1828-39 
issued  in  the  treaty  oi  Adrianople  (September  14, 1839) 
and  the  apparently  complete  vassalage  d  the  sultan  to 
the  tsar.  But  when,  in  1853,  Sultan  Mahmud  appealed 
in  his  despair  to  the  emperor  Nicholas  to  save  him 
from  ruin  at  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  rebels,  and,  as 
the  result,  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  (July  8, 1833)  seemed  to 
phwe  definitely  in  the  hands  of  Russia  the  keys  of  the  Black 
'Sen,  H  was  left  to  France  and  C^reat  Britain  to  give  voice  to 
the  protest  of  Europe.    Austria,  afarmed  by  the  revolutionary 
nsovementi  of  1830,  accepted  the  fact  of  Ruaiian  preponderance 
at  Constantinople,  rather  than  risk  a  breach  with  the  autocrat 
who  was  now  the  main  pillar  of  the  Holy  Alliance.    The  emperor 
Nicholas,  for  his  part,  was  equally  prepared  to  surrender  some 
<Mf  his  ambitioos  in  the  East  for  the  sake  of  the  common  cause, 
the  more  so  since  to  Russian  statesmen  the  maintenance  of 
Turkey  in  a  condition  <tf  weakness  and  ^pendente  now  seemed 
preferable  to  any  attempt  to  break  it  up.    The  result 
of  these  dispositions  was  the  convention  of  Mftaichen-  ^{^"y^ 
grits  (Septemberi8,i833)  between  Russia,  Austria  and   wfm^ia 
Prussia,  by  which  the  three  powers  undertook  to  Jf<toaW 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire.    In  JuS** 
the  following  month  a  secret  convention  was  signed  at 
Berlin  between  the  same  powers  (October  15),  rea£bming  the 
right  of  the  powers  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  t 
friendly  state  at  the  request  of  its  legitimate  sovereign,  a  right 
with  which  no  third  power  would  be  allowed  to  intocfere,  such 
interference  to  be  regarded  by  the  three  powers,  as  an  act  ol 
hostility  directed  against  all  of  them. 

This  reconstitution  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance  "  on  a  narrower 
basis  was  the  work  of  the  empercw  Nicholas,  whose  masterful 
personality  had  by  this  time  quite  overshadowed  the  y^ 
influence  of  Mettemich  in  the  councils  of  the  autocratic 
powers.  There  was  no  formal  breach  of  the  Grand 
Alliance;  the  "  treaties  "  remained  in  force;  but  the 
French  revdution  of  1830  had  produced  a  practical  disruption 
which  was  every  day  accentuated  by  the  attitude  of  the  British 
government  under  the  influence  of  Palmerston.  For  Pabnertton 
bad  now  become  "  the  firebrand  of  Europe,"  openly  proclaiming 
his  contempt  for  international  law  and  equally  openly  posing  as 
the  protector  of  "  oi^ressed  nationalities."  "  If  these  two 
powers  (France  and  England),"  wrote  the  tsar  to  King  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia, "  have  the  courage  to  profess  loudly  rebellion 
and  the  overturn  of  all  stability,  we  ought  to  have  the  right  and 
the  courage  to  support  Divine  right."  This  deep  cleavage  of 
principles  was  immediately  exhibited  in  the  attitude  of  the  powers 
towards  the  troubles  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  In  September 
1833  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  died,  and,  under  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  his  daughter  Isabella  succeeded  under  the 
regency  of  Qaeen  Christina;  in  July,  Dom  Miguel,  the 
absolutist  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  had 
made  himself  master  of  Lisbon.  In  Spain  Don  Carlos, 
Ferdinand's  brother,  claimed  thecrownasthelegitimate  ^igj^ 
heir,  and  began  the  long  agony  of  the  Carlist  wars; 
in  Portugal  the  constitutionalists  upheld  in  arms  the  rights  of 
Queen  Maria  da  Gloria  (see  Spain  and  Portugal).  Carlists  and 
Miguelists,  making  common  cause,  had  the  moral  support  of  the 
allies  of  MUnchengrfttz;  while  France  and  Great  BriUin  took 
the  ride  of  the  Liberals.  A  formal  alliance  between  the  two 
western  powers,  proposed  by  Talleyrand,  was  indeed  refused  by 
Palmerston,  who  had  no  wish  to  commit  Great  Britain  to  an 
irrevocable  breach  with  Austria  and  Russia,  and  was  suspicious 
of  the  ambitions  of  France  in  Spain;  but  ultimately  a  triple 
alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Portugal — with  the 
object  of  restoring  order  in  the  peninsula — was  converted, 
under  pressure  from  the  French  government,  into  the  (^drui^e 
Alliance  of  the  33nd  of  April  1834. 

The  enUnU  implied  by  this  formal  instrument  was,  however, 
more  apparent  than  real.  When,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  (^ueen 
Christina  appUed  to  the  Allies  for  help  against  a  renewed 
Cariist  rising,  Palmerston's  suspicions  were  again  aroused  by 
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the  somewhat,  naive  sag0B8tion  of  Thiers  Ihat  Fraaoe  should 
once  more  intervene  as  in  1823,  a  suggestion  that  was  firmly 

rejec  ted.  Palmerston's  counter-proposal  of  an  English 
Jjjjjjj^-  expedition  met  with  as  little  favour  in  Paris.  The 
Brti»tm,      Anglo-French  enUnte  was  proving  but  a  "  cardboard 

alliance/'  as  Wellington  called  it;  and  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  to  whom  the  existence  of  Louis  Philippe  as  king  of  the 
French  was  at  once  a  sacrilege  and  a  menace,  b^pein  with  a  good 
hope  to  work  for  its  destruction.  The  fears  roused  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  had  been  belied  by  its  results;  the  conservative 
temper  of  the  Bn'tish  elect<»ate  had  restored  to  Great  Britain 
the  prestige  of  a  legithnate  power;  and  the  pledge  of  the  tsar's 
renewed  confidence  and  goodwill  was  the  visit  of  the  cesarevich 
(afterwards  the  emperor  Alexander  II.)  to  the  English  court  in 
Bn^th  of  '^<3^  ^^  ^^  '^^  without  its  effect  on  the  public 
Aoifto-  sentiment;  but  the  'triumph  of  the  tsar's  difJomacy 
FnatM  was  due  to  fresh  complications  in  the  Eastern  question, 
™""'*  "  due  to  the  renewed  effort  of  Sultan  Mahmud  to  crush 

the  hated  viceroy  of  Egypt.  These  events  will  be  found 
outlined  in  the  article  Mehemet  All  Here  it  will  suflkc  to  say 
that  the  convention  of  London  of  the  15th  of  July  1840,  signed 
by  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  without  caUing 
France  into  counsel,  marked  the  definite  broach  of  the  Anglo- 
French  entenUf  a  breadi  which  was  but  imperfectly  healed  by 
the  Straits'  Convention  signed  by  all  the  powers  on  the  13th  oif 
July  1841. 

The  Straiu'  Convention  was  bailed  by  Count  Nessehode,  the 
Russian  foreign  secretary;  as  having  re-establidied  "  the  fedcra^ 
^ff^^  tive  system  of  the  European  states  on  its  old  basis." 
BHtMtm       This  was  true,  in  so  far  as  it  created  yet  another 

precedent  for  the  concerted  action  of  the  European 

powers,  and  once  more  consecrated  the  right  of 
'  Europe  "  to  decide  in  common  on  questions  of  first-rate  inter- 
national importance.  But  the  divergence  of  Interests  and 
prindples  within  the  concert  were  too  great  (o  be  healed  by  the 
settlement  of  a  single  issue,  however  important,  and  this  diver- 
gence increased  as  events  moved  towards  the  revolutionary 
outbreaks  of  1848.  When,  in  1846,  the  independent  republic 
of  Cracow  was  suppressed  by  agreement  of  the  three  autocratic 
powers,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  become  a  dangerous  centre  of 
revolutionary  agitation,  it  was  Great  Britain  and  France  that 
protested  against  an  arbitrary  infraction  of  the  treaties  by  the 
very  governments  which  had  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  their 
sanctity.  The  entente  between  the  two  Liberal  powers  had  been 
patched  up  after  the  closure  of  the  Egyptian  Question;  it  was 
cemented  by  visits  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  prince  consort  to 
the  ChAteau  d'Eu  (1843  and  1845),  and  of  King  Louis  Philippe 
to  Windsor  (1844);  and  it  survived,  in  ^ite  of  several  causes  of 
friction,  notably  the  crisis  in  Morocco  (q.v.),  until  1846,  when  the 
affair  of  the  Spanish  Marriages  brought  it  to  a  somewhat  dramatic 
conclusion. 

The  attempt  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne 
for  his  descendants  by  pressing  on  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of 
Yf^  Montpensier  with  the  infanta  Luisa,  before  that  of 

*•  Spaaht  the  young  queen  Isabella  had  been  proved  to  be  fruitful 
^^^^  ^  in  children,  was  on  the  part  of  Louis  Phih'ppe  more 
''^tf''*  than  a  breach  of  faith  with  Great  Britain  (how  deeply 
it  was  resented  may  be  learnt  from  Qwtn  Viaoria's  letters); 
it  was  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  revolution  that  had  made  him 
king.  Since  1840,  indeed,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  king's 
policy  had  been  to  reyert  to  the  traditional  standpoint  of  the 
Bourbons;  internally,  *' resistance  "  to  the  growing  claims  of 
the  democracy;  externally,  dynastic  ambition.  But  in  en- 
deavouring to  win  the  goodwill  of  the  reactionary  powers  he  onlv 
succeeded  in  losing  that  of  the  classes  of  his  own  people  on  whicn 
7ft«'*fVlf  ^'^  authority  was  based.  In  1847  he  joined  with  the 
nia/yi^^ three  autocratic  powers  in  supporting  the  clerical  and 
*'**><'M/^  reactionary  Sonderhund  in  Switzerland,  in  defiance  of 
'*^  the  protesu  of  Great  Britain  and  the  attitude  of  the 

majority  of  Frenchmen.  When,  in  February  1848,  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  Paris,  the  bourgeois  monarchy,  utterly  discredited, 
fell  without  a  struggle  (see  France  and  Lot7is  Philippe). 


The  revolution  In  Paris  was  not  the  cause  of  the  political 
upheaval  which  in  the  year  1848  convulsed  Europe  from  Irelaad 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube;  it  had  indeed  been  pre-  jg^vwJMte 
ceded  by  the  triumph  of  Liberalism  In  Switzerland,  mita4a 
by  successful  revolutions  in  Naples  and  Palermo,  and  •f*^** 
by  the  grant  of  a  constitution  in  Piedntont;  but  ** 
flaming  up  as  it  were  In  the  revolutionary  centre  of  Europe,  it 
acted  as  the  beacon  signal  for  the  simultaneous  outbreak  of 
movements  which,  though  long  prepared,  might  but  for  this 
have  been  detached  and  spasmodic.  It  was  this  simultaneity 
which  gave  to  the  revolutions  of  1848  their  European  character 
and  their  formidable  force.  They  were  the  outcome  of  various, 
dissimilar  and  sometimes  contradictory  impulses — pdilical, 
social,  radal.  In  France  the  issue  resolved  itself  into  a  struggle 
between  the  new  working-class  ideal  of  Socialism  and  tlie 
bourgeois  ideal  of  the  great  Revolution;  in  England  tlie 
Chartist  movement  presented,  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  diar- 
actcr;  in  Germany,  in  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Italy,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dominant  motives  were  constitutional  aiKl  natiooalist, 
and  of  these  two  the  latter  became  in  the  end  the  determining 
factor.  The  events  of  the  different  revolutions  are  described 
elsewhere  (see  France;  Avstru;  Germany;  Huncabv; 
Italy).  From  the  point  of  view  of  Europe  such  unity  as  they 
possessed  was  due  to  their  being,  bo  far  as  Central  Eun^  was 
concerned,  directed  against  the  system  of "  stability  "  associated 
with  the  name  of  Mcttermch.  In  hatred  of  this  system  German, 
Caech,  Magyar,  and  Italian  were  united;  Kossuth's  great  speech 
of  the  3rd  of  March  echoed  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Hungary; 
the  faU  of  Mettemich  (March  ts)  ^^  &  victory,  not  only  for  the 
populace  of  Vienna,  but  for  all  the  peoples  and  races  which  bad 
worn  the  Austrian  fcttcis.  It  was  the  signal  for  revolutions  in 
Hungary  <the  passing  of  the  "  March  Laws  "),  in  Bohemia,  in 
Prussia  (March  15),  in  Milan;  on  the  23rd  of  March,  Charles 
Albert  of  Sardinia,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
national  movement,  declared  war  against  Aiistria.  Against  a 
movement  so  wideq>rcad  and  iqp>parently  inspired  by  a  common 
purpose  the  governments  were  powerless.  The  collapse  of  the 
Austrian  administration,  of  which  the  inherent  rottenness  was  now 
revealed,  involved  that  of  those  reactionary  powers  whidi  had 
leaned  upon  it.  One  by  one  they  accepted  what  seemed  to  be 
the  inevitaUe;  even  Pope  Pius  IX.  sent  troops  to  fi(^t  under 
the  banner  of  St  Peter  for  the  Italian  cau^;  while  in  Berlin 
Frederick  William  IV.,  wrapped  in  the  gold  and  black  colours  of 
imperial  Germany,  posed  as  the  leader  of  *'  the  glorious  German 
revolution."  When,  on  the  i8th  of  May,  the  pariiament  of 
United  Ormany  was  opened  at  Frankfort,  it  seemed  as  thou^ 
pan-German  dreams  were  on  the  threshold  of  realization;  whOe 
in  Italy,  eariy  in  the  same  month,  Lombardy,  Modena,  Parma 
and  Piacenza  declared  by  plebiscites  for  incorporation  in  the 
north  Italian  kingdom,  Venice  following  suit  on  the  4th  of  June. 
A  profound  modification  of  the  European  states  system  seemed 
inevitable. 

That,  in  the  event,  the  revolutions  of  1848  left  the  territorial 
settlement  of  Vienna  intact,  was  due  in  the  main  to  the  marvellous 
resisting  power  of  the  Habsbutg  monarchy,  the 
strength  Of  which  lay  in  the  traditional  loyalty  of  the 
army  and  the  traditional  policy  of  balancing  race' 
against  race  within  the  empire.  The  triumph  of 
democracy  in  Germany  was  made  possible  only  by  the 
temporary  collapse  of  the  Habsburg  power,  a  collapse 
due  to  the  universality  and  apparent  unanimity  of  the 
onslaught  upon  it.  But  it  was  soon  clear  that  the  unanimity 
more  apparent  than  reaL  The  victory  of  the  democratic  forces  had 
been  too  easy,  too  seemin^y  overwhelming;  the  establishment 
of  the  constitutional  principle  in  the  main  centres  of  autocracy 
seemed  to  make  common  action  against  the  powers  of  reaaion 
of  secondary  Importance,  and  free  play  was  allowed  to  the  racial 
and  national  antagonisms  that  had  been  present  from  the  hm. 
The  battle  of  German,  as  well  as  of  Italian,  liberty  was  being 
fought  out  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy;  yet  the  German  demo- 
crats, whether  in  Vienna  or  Frankfort,  hailed  the  victories  of  the 
veteran  Radetzky  as  triumphs  of  Germanism.    In  Bohemia  the 
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revolution  was  wrecked  on  tlie  rMtty  of  GennaB  and  Gaech; 

and  when  the  Hungarians  drew  the  sword  against  Austria,  the 
imperial  government  was  reinlorced  1^  the  hatred  of  the  southern 
Slavs  for  their  Magyar  task-masteis. 

Thus,  from  the  chaos  of  warring  races,  the  old  older  began 
slowly  to  reappear.  So  early  as  the  xsth  of  June  1848  Prince 
yjtg^^^  Win<fischgrlts  had  restored  order  in  Prague  and  re- 
tf  co««  ceived  the  thanks  of  the  Frankfort  parttanent;  on 
■■^y  the  asth  of  July  Radetaky's  victory  at  Custoaxa  set 
*•""  free  the  imperialist  army  in  Italy;  on  the  4th  of 
September  JeUachich,  ban  of  Croatia,  invaded  Hungary  in  the 
name  of  the  united  empire;  on  the  xst  of  November  Windisch- 
grttts  entered  deatwcratk  Vienna.  The  alliance  of  the  army 
and  the  Slav  races  had  won  the  victory  over  German  democracy. 
The  combating  of  Hungarian  nationalism  proved  a  longer  and  a 
harder  task;  but  the  Austrian  victory  of  Kspolna  (February 
26-37, 1840)  encouraged  Schwarsenbcrg  to  dissolve  the  rump  of 
the  Reicksratk  at  Kremsier  and  proclaim  a  new  constitution  for 
the  whole  empire,  including  Hungary.  The  Magyar  viOofies  that 
followed  issued  in  the  prodamation,  on  the  14th  of  April,  of  the 
independence  of  Hungary.  But  though  the  Austrian  arms  had 
not  been  strong  enou^  to  crush  the  Hungarian  revolt,  they  had 
proved  at  least  the  vitality  of  the  conservative  principle.  The 
emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia  had  watched  in  disgusted  silence 
the  weak  spirit  of  concession  with  which  the  revolutions  had 
been  everywhere  met;  so  long  as  the  sovereigns  seemed  to  forget 
their  divine  mission  he  had  held  rigorously  aloof,  and  had  only 
broken  silence  to  congratulate  Windischgrfttx  on  his  capture 
of  Vienna  and  Schwarzenberg  on  his  reassertioB  of  vigorous 
principles.  Now,  however,  that  Divine  Ri^  was  in  inns 
against  the  forces  of  disorder,  be  was  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
prayer  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  for  assistance  against  the 
Hungarian  rebels.  The  engagements  of  1833  were  remembered; 
and  in  the  brotherly  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  Hungary  was 
subdued  by  Russian  armies  and  handed  over,  without  pHd  pro 
quo,  to  her  legitimate  king. 

Gdrgei's  capitulation  of  Viligos  (August  X4, 1849)  cleared  the 
ground  for  the  complete  restoration  of  the  system  destroyed  by 
the  March  revolutions  of  the  year  before.  The  refusal 
of  Frederick  Wifliam  IV.  of  Prussia  to  accept  the 
juutrta,  imperial  crown  (April  sx,  1849)  had  already  advertised 
csmvm-  the  failure  of  the  constitutional  and  unionist  movement 
•'^  •^  in  Germany;  and  Prussia,  her  military  prestige  re- 
stored, stood  once  more  face  to  face  with  Austria  in 
rivalry  for  the  hegemony  of  Germany.  In  the  diplomatic 
contest  that  followed  Prussia  was  worsted,  her  claims  to  an 
independent  supremacy  in  the  north  were  defeated,  and  the  con- 
vention of  Olmiitz  (November  sq,  1850)  restored  the  status  qUo 
of  the  Confederation  as  established  in  1815. 

Within  three  years  of  the  great  upheaval  of  1848  the  forces  of 
revolution  seemed  everywhere  to  have  been  subdued,  the  states 
system  of  Europe  to  have  been  re-established  on  the 
basis  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna.  In  reab'ty,  however, 
this  restoration  was  only  on  the  surface;  the  cracks  in 
the  structure  of  the  European  system  had-'to  use 
Bbmarck's  phrase  applied  to  another  occasion— only  been 
*•  papered  over  ";  and  soon  ominous  rents  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  forces  that  had  threatened  it  with  sudden  ruin  were 
still  at  work.  One  fateful  breach  in  the  treaties  had,  indeed, 
been  accepted  as  beyond  repair;  when  the  dust  of  the  revdu- 
tionary  turmoil  was  at  length  laid  a  Bonaparte  was  once  more 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  France. '  The  emperor  ^flcbolas, 
watching  from  the  calm  of  Russia,  had  realized  all  that  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  would  involve;  he  had  proposed  to  set  in 
motion  the  somewhat  rusty  machinery  of  the  Grand  Alliance, 
but  the  other  autocratic  powers  were  in  no  case  to  support  a 
legitimist  crusade,  and  when  Napoleon  in  1852  assumed  the  title 
of  emperor,  all  Europe  recognized  his  right  to  do  so,  even 
Nicholas  being  fain  to  content  himself  with  refusing  to  treat  the 
parvenu  monarch  as  his  **  brother,^  and  to  admit  his  style  of 
*'  third  "  Napoleon,  which  seemed  to  imply  a  dynastic  claim. 
Napoleon,  indeed,  was  accepted  by  the  powers,  as  he  was  wet- 
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corned  by  the  Frendi  people,  as  the  '^aaviour  of  society  *'  froa 
the  new^  revealed  perils  of  the  social  revolution.  For  new 
and  ominous  forces  had  made  their  appearance  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  had  established  the  middle  claases  in  power.  The 
industrial  development  had  prooeedod  in  the  west  of  Europe 
with  astonishing  rspidity,  with  its  resulting  concentra-  . 
tioQ  of  vast  populations  in  factories  and  factory  cities;  f^UgJm 
and  this  *'  proletariat,"  ezduded  from  any  vdce  in  the 
government,  and  ex|>oeed  in  accordance  with  the  pievailittg 
economic  theories  of  doctrinaire  Liberalism  to  the  horrots  of 
unrestricted  competition,  had  begtm  to  organise  itsdf  in  a 
movement,  of  which  the  catchword  was  "  t^  right  to  work  " 
and  the  banner  the  red  .flag  of  the  socialist  commune.''  The 
reign  of  Charles  X.  had  been  the  nduOio  ad  abtufimm  of  the 
ptindple  of  kgitimacy;  that  of  Louis  PhiKppe  had  discredited 
for  ever  government  baaed  solely  on  the  htmtteisk\  the  social- 
istic experiments  of  1848  in  Paris  had  collapsed  amid  the  anarchy 
and  bloodshed  of  the  June  days.  At  this  opportune  moment 
Louis  Napoleon  Booa|Mute  proclaimed  to  the  French 
people  the  "  Napoleonic  Idea  "  as  conceived  by  '*  ^2^.  ^ 
himself.  The  treat  Nanctoon  had  been  the  incarnation  y^y**^ 
of  the  Revolution,  had  *' sprung  armed  from  the 
Revolution,  like  BAinerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  '*;  he  bad 
ruled  because  to  him  the  people^  by  whom  the  Revolution  had 
been  made,  had  dekga^  the  duty  of  representing,  protecting 
and  guiding  it.  Of  this  idea  Louis  Napoleon  conceived  himself 
to  be  the  heir;  and  when  by  a  double  plebiscite  the  French 
nation  had  established  him  in  supreme  power,  first  as  president 
for  life  (r8$i),  then  as  emperor  (18J9),  he  was  able  to  daim 
that  he  represented  the  people  in  a  far  more  immediate  sense 
than  cooM  be  asserted  ol  the  chance  majority  of  any  repre- 
sentative assembly. 

It  was  clear  that,  sooner  or  later.  Napoleon  III.  would  prove  a 
disturbing  force  in  Europe.  His  title  to  rule  was  that  he  repre- 
sented France;  it  followed  therefore  that  he  must  be  s^^^^tuk 
hostile  to  "  the  treaties,"  by  which  the  traditional  «»v«to. 
aspirations  of  France,  «.g.  for  her  *'  natural  boundaries  "  <*»  im 
of  Rhine,  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  were  restrained.  He  ^"'^^^ 
reigned  as  "  emperor  of  the  French  ";  it  followed  that  he 
represented  that  principle  of  nationality  which  the  treaties 
ignored.  He  could  not  afford— as  Mettemich  had  said  of 
Ferdinand  of  Naples — **  to  treat  his  throne  as  an  arm-chair  "; 
and  any  activity  he  might  display  would  be  almost  cvtainly  at 
the  expense  of  the  established  order.  At  the  outset,  indeed,  it 
was  his  policy  to  pose  as  its  custodian.  To  conciliate  the  French 
dericab  he  supported  the  pope  against  the  Italian  Liberals; 
but  otherwise  he  proclaimed  aloud  his  devotion  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  A  period  oin^id  material  expansion  succeeded  the  unrest 
of  the  revolutionary  years;  engineers  and  men  of  science  were 
quickly  producing  a  diange  in  all  the  material  conditioas  of  IHe, 
greater  than  could  have  b^n  effected  by  any  pc^tical  revolution; 
especially  the  face  of  Europe  was  gradually  being  covered  with  a 
network  of  railways,  which  it  was  hoped  would  draw  the  Euro- 
pean nations  not  only  materially  but  morally  closer  together. 
The  first  universal  exhilHtion,  opened  under  the  auspices  of 
the  prince  consort  at  London  in  1851,  was  intended  to  advertise 
and  consecrate  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  international  peace  and 
goodwill.  The  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  once  hailed  as  the 
'*  bright  Koh-i-nur  of  the  West,"  remains  the  dismal  monument 
of  a  hope  so  soon  to  be  belied  by  the  hard  logic  of  events.  For  no 
period  since  181 5  has  been  so  occupied  with  ware  and  the  romoois 
of  war  as  the  twenty  years  that  followed  the  opening  of  this 
great  terof^  of  peace. 

One  question,  that  of  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  duchies 
of  Schlcswig  and  Holstein,  which  threatened  the  tranquillity  of 
the  West,  was  temporarily  settled  by  the  conference  of 
London  in  1853  (see  Schlxswic-Holstein  Question).  ^**  ' 
But  about  the  same  time  anxious  watchers  noticed 
on  the  political  horizon  in  the  East  a  cloud,  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  band,  that  threatened  a  serious  storm.  At  first 
this  was  no  more  than  a  quarrel  between  Creek  and  Latin  monks 
about  the  custody  of  certain  holy  places  and  things  in  Palestine. 
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It  soon,  boivfever,  became  dear  that  beliiiid  tbeie  fita'gnfirant 
combatants  loomed  the  figures  of  the  emperon  of  Russia  aad 
France.  The  motives  that  induced  Napoleon  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  rights  of  the  Latin  church  in  this  matter  were  partly 
political,  partly  personal  He  resented  the  tsar's  attitude 
towards  himself;  he  wished  to  gain  the  firm  support  of  the 
clergy  for  his  throne;  he  desired  to  win  prestige  for  himself 
and  his  dynasty  by  reasserting  the  traditional  influence  of 
France  in  Uie  Ottoman  empire.  The  events  that  led  up  to  the 
Crimean  War,  and  those  of  the  war  itself,  are  told  ebewberc  (see 
CuMEAN  Wak).  Great  Britain  had  been  drawn  into  the  war  by 
her  traditional  policy  of  preserving  the  Ottoman  empire  as  a 
barrier  against  the  advance  of  Russia  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  consequent  danger  to  the  British  empire  in  India.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that,  so  far  as  these  objects  were  concerned, 
the  war  was  a  tragic  mii^e.  The  hopes  thatwcrebuOt  on  the 
capacity  of  Turk^  to  reform  itself  were  disappointed;  the  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  Russia  were  repudiated  at  the  first 
opportunity,  during  the  Franco-German  War  in  1S70;  and  the 
results  of  the  Ruaso-Turfcish  War  of  1876  have  shown  that  a  far 
more  e£tective  barrier  against  Russia  thsA  the  weakened  Ottoman 
empire  has  been  furnished  by  the  young  and  vigorous 
nation^  states  of  tlie  Balkan  Peninsula.  None  the 
Icsa,  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  by  which  the  war  was 
closed,  marks  an  important  epoch  m  the  diplomatic 
history  of  Europe;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  blood 
spilled  in  the  Crimea  was  wholly  wasted.  At  the  time  the  main 
success  of  the  allied  powers  seemed  to  be  in  the  thrusting  back 
of  Russia  from  the  Danube  by  the  cession  of  Bessarabia,  the 
extinction  of  Russian  sea-power  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  feirmal 
icpudiaUon  of  the  tsar's  daim  to  a  spedal  right  of  intccferenoe 
inTUrk^.  But  the  true  significance  of  the  work  of  the  congicn 
^  Paris  lies  in  the  impetus  given  by  it  to  the  development  of 
an  effective  intematioiul  law.  The  concert  of  Europe  was  conse- 
crated anew  by  the  solemn  admission  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
toanequality  cif  Jta^itt  with  the  Eur(^>ean  powers  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  collective  obligarions  of  Europe  towards  it.  The 
congress,  moreover,  acted  in  some  sort  as  the  legislative  body 
of  Eurc^;  it  established  the  principle  oi  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Danube  and  of  the  right  of  all  nations  to  carry  their 
oommerce  into  the  Black  Sea;  by  a  declaration,  signed  by  all  the 
powers  present,  it  abolished  the  piactice-of  granting  letters  of 
marque  to  privateers  in  war  time.  The  question  was  even  dis- 
cussed of  establishing  some  sanation  by  whicfa  the  rules  of 
biterqational  law  agreed  upon  should  be  enforoed  upon  recal- 
cttiant  states;  and,  though  nothing  was  settled,  a  tau  to  this 
effect  was  entered  upon  the  protocoL  The  congress  of  Paris  thus 
set  a  precedent  more  hopelul  than  those  of  the  congresses  held 
earlier  in  the  century,  because  the  issues  were  not  confused 
by  the  supposed  necessity  for  upboldinf  **  legitimacy  "  at  all 
costs,  it  was  a  stage  in  the  progress  from  tlie  idaJsof  the  Grand 
Alliance  to  those  of  the  Hague  Conference. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Ciimean  War  left  the  emperor  Napoleon 
the  most  influential  personage  in  Europe;  and  Paris,  the  seat 
of  the  congress,  became  siho  the  centre  of  the  diplo- 
matic world.  Russia  had  been  Ued  almost  to  d^oh 
by  the  war;  Austria  was  discredited  and  isohued 
owing  to  the  dubious  part  she  had  played  in  it ;  Prussia 
had  not  recovered  from  the  humiliation  of  Olmtits;  Great 
Britain  was  soon  plunged  into  the  critical  struggle  of  the  Indian 
Mutii^.  The  time  was  obviously  opportune  for  the  realization 
of  some  of  the  aspirations  impb'ed  in  the  Napoleonic  idea. 
The  opportunity  came  from  the  side  of  Italy^  By  sending 
;ii^ji^jj  .Sardinian  troops  to  fight  in  a  quarrel  not  their  own, 
aatf  IM^  alongside  the  Allies  in  the  Crimea,  Cavour  had  pur- 
^ff  chased  for  -Piedmont  the  right  to  be  heard  in  the 
^'^  councils  of  the  powers— a  right  of  which  he  had  made 
use  at  the  Paris  congress  to  denounce  before  all  Europe  the 
Austrian  misrule  in  Italy.  The  Italian  unionists  were  at  one  with 
Napoleon  in  desiring  to  ovenet "  the  treaties  ";  and  the  Franco- 
Italian  alliance  which,  in  2859,  drove  the  Austrians  out  of 
Lombacdy  and  establisbed  the  nucleus  of  the  Italian  kingdom 


wis  the  begimifaig  ol  a  prooe«  wUcb,  within  twelve  years,  was 
to  change  the  balanoe  of  Europe.  It  was  ominous  of  the  future 
that  it  was  largely  the  menace  of  Prussian  intervention  that 
persuaded  Napoleon  to  conclude  the  armistice  of  Villafranca 
(July  XI,  i85o)»  which,  contrary  to  his  agreement  with  Victor 
Emmanuel,  Mt  Venice  to  the  Austrians.  In  spite  of  the  peace 
of  Zurich  (November  to),  indeed,  the  union  of  Italy  continued 
during  the  succeeding  years,  and  Savoy  and  Nice  were  the  reward 
of  the  French  emperor's  connlvanoe  (see  Italy).  France  thus 
once  more  gained  her  **  natural  frontier "  of  the  Alps;  the 
question  was  whether  she  would  be  able  to  regain  her  other 
natunl  frontier  on  the  Rhine.  The  times  were  not  unpropitioun 
for  an  enterprise  wiiioh  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  Napoleon's  policy.  The  European  concert  had  ceased  to 
ezbt  as  an  efiiective  force;  the  treaties  had  beta  vio- 
lated with  impom'ty;  In  Germany,  wlieie  the  tension  ^^ 
between  the  two  great  powers  had  not  been  eased  by 
Prussia'^  dubious  attitude  duiiiig  the  war,  there  was 
little  prospect  of  a  united  opposition  to  French  aggression,  and 
the  conditions  seemed  Ughly  favourable  for  reviving  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  ezpkHting  German  disunion  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  France.  Pnnsia  was  arming,  but  her  armaments  wcse 
directed  not  against  Napoleon  but  against  Austria;  and  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  L,  who  had  become  regent  in 
1858  and  king  in  z86x,  pointed  to  the  development  of  a  situation 
in  wMch  the  French  emperor  would  once  again  become  the 
arbiter  of  Germany.  On  the  39th  of  March  186s  Prussia  signed 
a  commercial  treaty  with  France  on  a  basis  that  involved  the 
exduskm  of  Austria  from  the  ZoUveretn,  and  replied  to  the 
protests  of  the  court  of  Vienna  by  recognising  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy.  In  September  of  the  same  3rear  King  William  placed 
the  stq>renie  directi<m  of  Prussian  poUcy  in  the  hands  of  X>tto  voo 
Bismarck,  whose  views  on  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  Germany 
were  known  to  all  the  world. 

The  outcome  of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863,  however* 
again  altered  the  aspect  of  things,  and  in  a  direction  unfavourable 
to  France  (see  PoiJiM):  If  M/0ry).  Napoleon  had  been 
forced  by  French  public  opinion  to  come  forward  as 
the  protector  of  the  Fcks;  but  the  spectacle  of  a 
Bonaparte  posing  as  the  champion  d  "  the  treaties  " 
was  not  impressive;  his  brave  words  were  not  translated  into 
action;  and  he  only  succeeded  in  offending  Russia  by  his 
protests  and  alienating  Great  Britain  by  his  tergiversationa. 
The  proffered  intervention  of  Austria,  France  and  Great  Britain 
Was  rejected  in  a  note  of  Prince  Gorchakov  to  Baron  Bninnow, 
the  Russian  ambassador  in  London  (July  x,  1863);  no  nctioa 
followed;  and  the  last  effort  to  put  forward  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
as  the  eommoo  law  of  Europe  ended  in  a  fiasco.  British  mintsten* 
who  had  been  made  to  look  somewhat  ridiculous,  hencefortk 
began  to  be  chary  of  active  intervention  in  continental 
Austria  and  France  were  alike  discredited  and  isolated, 
which,  under  Bismarck's  auspices,  had  aided  Russia  in  suf^rcss- 
ing  the  Poles  (convention  of  February  8^  1863)  alone 
from  the  crisis  with  increased  prestige.  Bismarck,  indeed, 
too  wary  to  accept  the  tsar's  suggestion  of  an  offensive  alliance 
and  an  immediate  combined  attack  on  Austria  and  France; 
but  in  the  coming  struggle  for  the  hegemony  of  Germany  he 
was  assured  at  least  of  Russia's  neutrality. 

The  final  act  in  this  long  rivalry  began  with  the  opening  np 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  on  the  death  of  Frederick 
VIL  of  Denmark  and  the  accession  of  the  "  protocol- 
king"  Christian  IX.  (November  15,  1863).  The 
German  claim  to  the  Elbe  duchies,  the  Danish  claim  to 
at  least  Schleswig  as  an  integral  part  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  were  but  subordinate  issues  of  questions  far 
more  fateful,  the  developments  of  which  once  more 
illustrated  the  hopeless  enf eeblement  of  the  idea  of  the 
European  concert.  In  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  duchies 
the  general  sentiment  of  Germany  was  on  one  side,  that  of  JBurope 
on  the  other.  By  the  protocol  of  1852  the  duchies  had  been 
treated  as  an  integral  part  of  Denmark,  and  France  and  -Grent 
Britain,  as  signatory  powers,  alike  protested  against  0»  action 
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of  Austria  and  PniHia  Ia  afKrting  the  Gemuui  daim  by  force  of 
arms.  Bat,  as  in  the  caie  of  Pofauid,  protcstt  were  not  followed 
by  actloD;  Napoleoa  in  the  end  contented  himself  with  proposing 
hk  favourite  Napoleonic  idea  "  of  a  plefabdte,  to  discover  the 
wishes  of  the  populations  concerned;  Palmeiston,  who  realised 
some  of  the  important  issues  involved,  aUowed  his  warh'ke 
attitude,  under  exalted  influences,  to  evaporate  in  words.  Thus 
Great  Britain  earned  the  lasting  resentment  of  Germans,  without 
succeeding  in  preventing  the  establishment  of  German  sea-power 
in  the  Baltic  For  the  Prussian  war^harbour  of  Kid  and  the  Kiel 
canal  were  in  Bismarck's  mind  from  the  outset.  Throughout 
he  intended  to  make  the  duchies  a  part  of  Prussia,  and 
to  use  the  whole  question  as  a  means  for  the  sohition 
of  that  of  Germany.  The  Austro-Prussian  War  of 
1866  grew  inevitably  out  of  the  Dano-German  War  of 
1864;  and  the  treaty  of  Prague  (Aug.  23, 1866),  which 
excluded  Austria  from  Gemany  and  establidied  the 
North  German  Confederation  under  the  headship  of 
Prussia,  not  only  absorbed  into  Prussia  the  North  German  states 
which  had  sided  with  Austria,  but  by  the  annexation  to  her  of 
Schkswig  and  Holstein  laid  the  foundations  of  German  power 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  of  German  rivalry  with  EngUnd  in  the 
future. 

More  immediate  were  the  effects  of  the  campaign  of  KGnig- 
grfttz  on  France.  The  ra^  and  overwhelming  victory  of  Prussia 
ff^^^  overthrew  all  the  calculations  of  Napoleon,  who  bad 
mSi'  looked  to  intervening  as  arbiter  between  exhjiusted 
nfHls  combatants.  The  sudden  menace  of  the  new  Giierman 
power  alarmed  him,  and  he  sought  to  secure  the  Rhine 
frontier  for  France,  by  negotiations  with  Prussia,  in  the  form  of 
"  corapensstions  "  at  the  expense  of  the  South  German  states. 
He  succeeded  only  in  placing  a  fresh  weapon  in  Bistnarck's 
bands.  The  communication  of  the  French  overtures  to  the  South 
German  courts  was  enough  to  throw  them  into  the  arms  of 
Prussia;  and  treaties  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  were 
signed  in  August  1866  between  Prussia  and  Wttrttemberg  (3rd), 
Baden  (x7th),  and  Bavaria  (22nd),  by  which  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  to  receive  the  supreme  command  of  the  allied  armies  in  time 
of  war.  In  vain  Napoleon  tried  to  retrieve  his  damaged  prestige 
Vy  securing  compensation  elsewhere.  His  proposal  that  the 
Cmnd-duchy  of  Luxemburg  which  had  not  been  included  in  the 
new  German  Confederation,  should  fall  to  France  by  agreement 
with  Prussia  was  no  more  successful  than  his  other  demands  for 
"  compensation.''  Luxemburg  was  declared  a  neutral  state  by 
the  oonvenUon  of  London  in  1867  (see  Luxembukc),  and  the 
French  proposal,  published  by  Bismarck  in  The  Times  at  the 
outset  of  the  war  of  1870,  only  damaged  the  French  emperor's 
cause  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile  public  feeling  in  France  had  become  seriously 
eaidted  by  this  sudden  menace  of  a  hostile  power  on  her  eastern 
frontier,  and  this  excitement  was  raised  to  fever  heat  when  it 
became  known  that  the  vacant  throne  of  Spain  had  been  offered 
to  and  accepted  by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  HobenzoUern. 
Napoleon's  policy  had  bMome  hopelessly  discredited  by  the  suc- 
cessive fiascos  in  Poland,  Mexico  and  Germany,  and  even  the 
establishment  of  a  liberal  constitution  in  1869  could  not  avail 
to  restore  confidence  in  him.  He  knew  the  risk  he  ran  in 
rhsllfnging  a  conflict  with  a  power  whose  militaiy  efficiency 
had  been  so  strikingly  displayed;  but  by  refusing  to  do  so,  in 
the  excited  state  of  public  feeling,  he  would  have  risked  his 
throne.  He  reckoned  on  the  traditional  jealously  of  the  South 
German  states  for  Prussia  and  thek  traditional  friendship  with 
France;  he  was  assured,  too,  of  the  support  ot  Austria,  in  the 
event  of  a  victorious  opening  of  die  campaign.  On  the  other  hand 
Bismarck  was  bent  on  war,  which,  in  accordance  with  his  policy 
of  "  blood  and  iron,"  he  believed  to  be  the  sole  effective  means  of 
binding  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  Germany  into  a  coherent 
whole.  The  device  of  the  "  Ems  telegrams"  (see  Bismakck)  was 
sufficient  to  end  the  hesitations  of  Napoleon  by  giving  an  irresist- 
ible v<4ume  to  the  cry  of  the  war  party  in  France;  and  on  the 
19th  of  July  the  French  emperor's  declaration  of  war  was  handed 
la  at  Berlin. 


The  ttocy  of  the  struggle  that  followed  is  told  elsewhere  (see 
FkANCO-GsanAN  Was).    The  hopes  that  Napoleon  had  based 
on  the  action  of  the  South  German  courts  was  belied;      ^^ 
and  the  first  crushing  German  victories  (Weissenburg,     pnme^ 
August  4,  and  Wfirth,  August  6)  not  only  removed  all      OermMm 
chance  of  Austrian  co-operation  but  brought  down  with     jj^ 
a  crash  the  imposing  facade  of  the  Second  Empire.   On     ^/^ 
the  and  of  September  Napoleon  surrendered,  with  his 
army,  at  Sedan;  and  two  days  later  the  Empire  was  overthrown 
and  a  provisional  republican  government  set  up  at  Paris.    On  the 
19th  Paris  itself  was  invested  and,  after  a  heroic  defence,  capitu- 
Uued  on  the  a8th  of  January  1871.    On  the  x  8th  of  January, 
at  the  palace  of  Versailles,  William  L,  king  of  Prussia,  was  pro- 
claimed German  emperor.    On  the  26th  of  February 
were  signed  the  prdiminaries  of  peace,  by  which  France 
agreed  to  cede  to  the  German  empire  Alsace  (except 
Belfort  and  hs  territory)  and  German  Lorraine,  with 
Metz  and  Thionville  (Diedcnhofen),  and  to  pay  a  war  indemnity 
of  five  milliards  of  francs  (£200,000,000)  in  three  years,  to  be 
secured  by  the  occupation  of  French  teiritory.    The  definitive 
treaty  was  signed  at  Frankfort-on-Main  on  the  xoth  of  May  187 1. 

The  most  important  outcome  of  the  events  which  culminated 
in  the  Franco-German  War  and  its  result  was  the  establishment 
of  a  powerful  German  empire,  which  was  destined  to  dominate 
the  continent  for  years  to  come,  and  the  expansive  ambitions 
of  which  remain  pregnant'with  menace  for  the  future.  So  great 
an  overturn,  however,  involved  other  changes  in  the  territorial 
system,  which  may  be  briefly  summarized.  The  most  notable  of 
these  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  as  a  result 
of  the  war  of  1866.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (October  3, 1866). 
between  Austria  and  Italy,  Austria  recognized  the  Italiati 
kingdom  and  ceded  to  it  the  city  and  territory  of  Venice,  thus 
surrendering  the  traditional  daim  of  the  Habsburgs  to  domina- 
tion in  Italy.  This  was  followed  in  1867  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy  in  the  Habsburg  dominions  under  dmj 
the  auspices  of  Bismarck's  rival,Count  Beust, — Francis  eyum  t» 
Joseph  being  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  and  a  separate  If^jfl 
constitution  being  established  for  Hungary  ajod  the  ^''^* 
Cis'LeUhan  dominions  of  the  Austrian  emperor  (see  Austria: 
History),  In  Italy,  meanwhile,  the  unification  of  the  kingdom 
had  continued  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1859  by  the' 
treaty  of  Zurich.  In  i860  Tuscany,  Parma  and  Modena  were 
united  to  the  monarchy  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  at  the  cost  of  the 
cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  Napoleon.  In  May  of  the  same, 
year  Garibaldi  and  his  "  Thousand  "  landed'in  Sidly,  which  he 
reduced  by  the  end  of  June;  in  August  he  crossed  to  the  main- 
land, and  the  capitulation  of  Francis  II.  of  the  Two  Sicilies  at 
Gaeta  on  the  13th  of  February  1861  ended  the  Bourbon  kingdom 
in  southern  Italy.  On  the  17th  of  March  Victor 
Emmanuel  IL  was  proclaimed  king  of  United  Italy.  iS^ 
This  title,  as  mentioned  above,  was  recognized  by 
Austria  in  x866,  when  Italy  was  increased  by  the  cession  of 
Venice.  Finally,  Rome,  which  had  been  preserved  to  the  papacy 
by  Napoleon's  troops,  was  on  their  withdrawal  occupied  by  the 
Italians  on  the  20th  of  September  187a  Thus  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes  came  to  an  end;  and  the  unification  of  Italy 
was  completed  (see  Italy:  History). 

Another  significant  outcome  of  the  collapse  of  France  was  the 
denunciation  by  Russia  of  the  "  Black  Sea  "  clauses  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856,  an  action  rendered  jx>ssible  by  the  entente 
between  the  governments  of  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg.  In  the 
note  addressed  to  the  signatory  powers  announcing  that  Russia 
no  longer  felt  herself  bound  by  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  h'mitlng 
her  sovereign  rights  in  the  Black  Sea,  Prince  Gorchakov  wrote: 
"  It  would  be  difficult  to  affirm  that  the  written  law  founded  on 
the  respect  for  treaties,  as  the  basis  of  public  right  and  rule 
of  the  relations  of  states,  has  preserved  the  same  moral  sanction 
as  in  former  times."  The  action  of  Russia  was,  in  fact,  a  practical 
illustration  of  Bismarck's  dicta  that  "rebus  sic  stantibus  h 
involved  in  all  treaties  that  require  performance  "  (Mem.  It 
280),  and  that  "  ultra  posse  nemo  obligatur  holds  good  in  spite  of 
all  treaty  obligations  whatsoever,  nor  can  any  treaty  guarantei» 
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tlie  discharge  of  obGgations  when  the  private  interest  of  those 
who  lie  under  them  no  longer  reinforces  the  text  "  {ib.  ii.  270). 
Great  Britain  did  her  best  to  counteract  a  doctrine  so  subversive 
of  international  confidence.  For  a  moment  at  least  a  diplomatic 
breach  with  Russia  seemed  inevi  table.  At  Bismarck's  suggestion, 
however,  a  conference  was  held  at  London  to  arrange  the  affair. 
There  was,  in  the  circumstances,  no  chance  oi  forcing  Russa  to 
recede  from  her  position ;  but  in  order  "  to  reconcile  facts  with 
principles  "  the  conference  on  the  17th  of  January  1871  agreed 
on  a  formula  announcing  that  "  contracting  powers  can  only  rid 
themselves  of  their  treaty  engagements  by  an  understanding  with 
their  co-signatories."  Thus  the  principle  of  the  European  concert 
was  saved.  But,  for  the  time  at  least,  it  seemed  that  the  triumph 
ol  Bismarck's  diplomacy  had  re-established 

.  .  the  simple  plan 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

Beust  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Je  ne  vois  phis 
dcrEuropel"  (W.  A.  P.) 

By  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  and  the  creation 
of  the  German  empire  the  political  condition  of  Europe  was 
profoundly  changed.  Germany  became  for  a  time  the  leading 
power  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  German  statesmanship 
had  to  devise  means  for  preventing,  until  the  new  edifice  was 
thoroughly  consolidated,  the  formation  of  a  hostile  coalition 
of  jealous  rivals.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  this  direction 
was  to  secure  the  support  of  Russia  and  Austria  to  the  new  order 
of  things. 

With  r^ard  to  Russia  there  was  little  cause  for  apprehension. 
She  had  aided  Bismarck  to  carry  out  his  audacious  schemes  in 
j^^.,i^^  the  past,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she 
f^fffy  ^  would  change  her  policy  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
tawtrdt  rapprochement  dated  from  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
*'"'"^'  1863,  when  the  governments  of  France  and  England, 
yielding  to  popular  excitement,  made  strong  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations to  Russia  in  favour  of  the  Poles,  whereas  Bismarck 
not  only  refused  to  join  in  the  diplomatic  campaign,  but  made 
a  convention  with  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  by  which  the 
Russian  and  German  military  authorities  on  the  frontiers  should 
aid  each  other  in  suppressing  the  disturbances.  From  that  time 
the  friendship  ripened  steadily.  The  relations  between  the  two 
powers  were  not,  it  is  true,  always  without  a  cloud.  More  than 
once  the  bold  designs  of  Bismarck  caused  uneasiness  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  St  Petersburg,  especially  during  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  complications  of  1864  and  the  Austro-Prussian  conflict 
of  1866;  but  the  wily  statesman  of  Berlin,  partly  by  argument 
and  partly  by  dexterously  manipulating  the  mutual  trust  and 
affection  between  the  two  sovereigns,  always  succeeded  in  having 
his  own  way  without  producing  a  rupture,  so  that  during  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  Russia  maintained  an  extremely 
benevolent  neutrality,  and  prevented  Austria  and  Italy  from 
taking  part  in  the  struggle.  So  benevolent  was  the  neutrality 
that  the  emperor  William  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  felt  con- 
strained to  write  to  the  tsar  that  he  owed  to  His  Majesty  the 
.happy  issue  of  the  campaign  and  would  never  forget  the  fact. 
Having  thus  helped  to  create  the  German  empire,  Alexander  II. 
was  not  likely  to  take  an  active  part  in  destroying  it,  and  Bis- 
marck could  look  forward  confidently  to  a  long  continuance  of  the 
cordial  relations  between  the  two  courts. 
.  The  second  part  of  the  German  chancellor's  programme,  the 
permanent  conciliation  of  Austria,  was  not  so  eas3y  carried  out. 
AaattigQ  Austria  had  been  the  great  sufferer,  more  perhaps  even 
nimUoa*  than  France,  from  Bismarck's  aggressive  policy.  For 
wHh  generations  she  had  resisted  strenuously  and  success- 

OtrmMay,  £^^Jy  ^^  efforts  of  the  Hohenzollerns  to  play  the  leading 
part  in  Germany,  and  she  had  always  considered  her  own  influence 
in  Germany  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  her  position  as  a 
first-dass  power.  By  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1866  and  the 
consequent  treaty  of  Prague,  Austria  had  been  formally  excluded 
from  aU  direct  influence  in  German  affairs.  With  these  events 
still  fresh  in  his  recollection,  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  support  the  new  empire  created  by  his 


iWat  tA  Aitftria's  fApcint,  iaiii  it  was  known  thtt  on  the  evo 
of  the  Pnnco-Gcrmm  War  be  had  been  ntigotiatin^  with  tbe 
French  govemmeat  for  a  combined  attack  on  Prussia.    To  an 
ordinary  statesman  the  task  of  permanently  conciliating  such  a 
power  might  well  have  seemed  hopeless^  but  Bisonarck  did  not 
shrink  from  it,  and  even  before  the  sigoatore  of  the  treaty  d 
Prague  he  bad  prepared  the  way  for  attaining"  his  objfect.    "Witk 
regard  to  Austria,"  he  himself  explained  on  oae  occasion,  *'  I 
had  two  courses  open  to  me  after  her  defeat,  either  to  destroy 
her  entirely  or  to  roq>ect  her  integrity  and  prepare  for  our 
future  reconciliation  when  the  fire  oi  revenge  had  died  out.    I 
chose  the  latter  ooufse,  because  the  former  would  have  been  the 
greatest  possible  act  oif  foUy.    Supposing  that  Austria  had  dis» 
appeared,  coasider  the  consequences."    He  then  described  very 
graphically  those  probdile  consequences,  and  drew  the  cob» 
elusion:  "  for  the  sake  of  our  own  life  Aostrta  must  live.    1  ha4 
no  hesitati<m,  therefore,  and  ever  since  1866  my  constant  effort 
has  been  to  stitch  up  the  great  torn  texture  ahd  to  re-establish 
amicable  relations  with  our  andent  associate  of  tiie  Coniede^ 
tion."    For  this  purpose  be  tried  to  soothe  Austiian  snscepti* 
bilities,  and  suggested  confidentially  that  compensation  for  tht 
losses  of  territory.  Influence  and  prestige  hn  Itjly  and  Gennany 
might  be  found  in  south-eastern  Eur(^)e,  especially  by  tht 
acquisition  Of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  but  so  long  as  his  rival 
Count  Beust  was  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  Vletma,  and 
Austria  had  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  recover  her  lost  position 
by  the  assistance  of  Rusda  ainl  France,  these  effcvts  had  no 
success.    It  was  <»]y  when  Prince  Gordiakov  had  dtdlned  Count 
Beust's  advances,  which  took  the  form  of  suggesting  the  abolition 
of  the  Black  Sea  dauses  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  when  Franco 
had  been  paralysed  for  some  years  by  her  war  with  Oetmany, 
that  a  rapproekemaU  between  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin 
became  possible.    Bismarck  lost  no  time  In  maJdng  advancca 
From  the  German  headquarters  at  Versailles  he  sent  a  despatch 
to  Vienna  suggesting  the  establlriiing  of  moro  cordial  relationi 
between  the  two  countries,  and  Count  Beust  replied  in  an 
equally  amicable  tone.    The  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  finding 
himself  isokted,  had  evidently  accepted  the  Inevitable  with 
his  customary  resignation,  and  abandoned  his  dreams  ct  again 
playing  the  leading  part  in  G^many.    As  a  further  proof  of  the 
change  in  his  disposition  and  aims  he  replaced  Count  Beust  by 
Count  Andrfissy,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Bismarck,  and 
who  wished,  as  a  Hungarian,  to  see  Austria  h'beraced  from  her 
German  entangkment,  and  be  consented  to  pay  a  visit  to  Beriin 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  still  closer  the'rdations  b^ween  the 
two  governments. 

Bismarck  was  delighted  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  but  he  advanced 
with  his  usual  caution.  He  g^ve  it  to  be  dearly  understood  that 
improvement  in  h£s  relations  with  Vienna  must  not 
disturb  the  long-established  friendship  with  St  Peters-  JJj2[]* 
burg.  The  tsar,  on  hearing  privately  of  the  intended  ^^^^ 
meeting,  gave  a  hint  to  Prince  Reuss,  the  Geitnan 
ambassador,  that  he  expected  an  invitation,  and  wu  invited 
accordingly.  The  meeting  of  the  three  sovereigns  took  place 
at  Berlin  at  the  end  of  August  1872.  The  three  ministeis,  Prince 
Bismarck,  Prince  Gorchakov  and  Comt  Andrfssy,  held  da9y 
conferences,  on  the  basis  that  the  thief  aim  in  view  should  be  the 
maintenance  of  peace  In  Europe,  and  that  in  all  important 
international  affairs  the  three  powers  should  consult  with  each 
other  and  act  in  concert.  As  a  result  of  three  days*  consultation 
the  Three  Emperor's  League  was  founded,  without  any  formal 
treaty  being  signed.  In  this  n^y  the  danger  of  a  powerfid 
coalition  being  formed  against  the  young  German  empire  was 
averted,  for  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  with  France,  Germany  could 
count  on  at  least  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  from  the  other  powers  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  What 
ulterior  designs  Bismarck  may  have  had  in  forming  the  league^ 
or  "  Alliance  **  as  it  Is  often  called,  must  be  to  som6  extent  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  wc  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  In 
adopting  the  view  of  a  competent  Russian  authority,  who  defines 
the  policy  of  the  German  chancellor  thus:  **  To  make  Austria 
accept  definitively  her  deposition  as  a  Germanic  power,  to  pot 
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.  her  in  perpetual  conflict  with  Russia  in  (he  Balkan  Beninsula; 

,  and  to  found  on  that  irreconcilable  rivalry  tlie  hegemony  of 
Germany." 

Foe  more  than  two  years  there  was  an  outward  appearance 
of  extreme  cordiality  between  the  three  poweia.    They  acted 

.  toi^tbcr  diplomatically,  and  on  all  suitable  occasions  the  three 
allied  monarcbs  exchanged  visits  and  sent  each  other  con« 
gratulations  and  good  wishes.    There  was,  however,  from  the 

i  beginning  very  little  genuine  confidence  between  them.  Before 
the  breaking  up  of  the  conferences  at  Berlin,  Alexander  II<  and 
his  chancellor  had  conversations  with  the  French  ambassador, 
in  which  they  not  only  showed  that  they  had  suspicions  <^  future 

,  aggressive  designs  on  the  part  of  Germany,  but  also  gave  an 
assurance  that  so  long  as  France  fulfilled  her  engagements  to 
Germany  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  A  few  months  later,  when  the 
emperor  William  paid  his  return  visit  to  the  tsar  in  St  Petersburg, 
a  defensive  convention  was  conceded  by  the  two  monarcbs 
behind  the  back  of  their  Austrian  ally.  Without  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  existence  of  this  convention,  the  Austrian  ally 
did  not  feel  comfortable  in  his  new  position.  In  Vienna  the  old 
anti-Prussian  feeling  was  still  strong.  The  so-called  party  of 
the  archdukes  and  the  military  resisted  the  policy  of  Andr&ssy, 
and  sought  to  establish  closer  relations  with  Russia,  so  that 

.  German  support  might  be  unnecessary,  but  as  Bismarck  has 
himself  testified,  "  Russia  did  not  yet  respond.  The  wound 
caused  t>y  the  conduct  of  Austria  during  the  Crimean  War  was 
not  yet  healed.  Andr4ssy  made  himself  very  popular  in  the' 
court  society  of  St  Petersburg  during  his  visit  there  with  his 
imperial  master,  but  the  traditional  suspicion  of  Austrian  policy 
remained."  Altogether,  the  new  league  was  not  a  happy  family. 
So  long  as  all  the  members  of  it  were  content  to  accept  the 
status  quo,  the  latent  germs  of  dissension  remained  hidden  from 
the  outside  world,  but  as  soon  as  the  temporary  state  of  political 
quietude  was  replaced  by  a  certain  amount  of  activity  and  initia- 
tive, they  Jorccd  their  way  to  the  surface.  No  one  ol  the  three 
powers  regarded  the  stctus  quo  as  a  satisfactory  permanent 
arrangcraenL  In  Berlin  much  anxiety  was  caused  by  the  rapid 
financial  and  military  recovery  of  France,  and  voices  were  heard 
suggesting  that  a  new  campaign  and  a  bigger  war  indemnity 
might  be  necessary  before  the  recuperation  was  complete.  In 
St  Petersburg  there  was  a  determination  to  take  advantage  of 
any  good  op];>ortunity  for  recovering  the  portion  of  Bessarabia 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  thereby  removing  the  last 
tangible  results  of  the  Crimean  War.  In  Vienna  there  was  a 
desire  to  obtain  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  Bismarck,  compensation  for  the  losses  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  Thus  each  of  the  members  of  the  league  was  hatching 
secretly  a  little  aggressive  scheme  for  its  own  benefit,  and  the 
danger  for  the  rest  of  Europe  lay  in  the  possibility  of  their 
reconciling  their  schemes  so  far  as  to  admit  of  an  agreement 
for  action  in  common.  Fortunately  for  the  onlookers  there  were 
important  conflicting  interests,  and  the  task  of  reconciling  them 
was  extremely  difficult,  as  the  subsequent  course  of  events 
proved. 

The  first  of  the  three  powers  to  move  was  Germany*  In 
February  1875  M.  de  Radowitz  was  despatched  to  St  Petersburg 
n»  on  a  secret  mission  in  order  to  discover  whether,  in 

•lorof  the  event  of  hostilities  between  Germany  and  France, 
f'^*'  Russia  would  undertake  to  maintain  a  neutral  attitude 
as  she  had  done  in  1870-187 1;  in  that  case  Germany 
wlf^  be  relied  on  to  co-operate  with  her  in  her  great  designs 
in  the  East.  Prince  Gorchakov  did  not  take  the  bait  with  the 
alacrity  that  was  expected.  Having  overcome  in  some  measure 
his  hatred  of  Austria,  which  had  distorted  for  so  many  years  his 
political  vision,  he  had  come  to  understand  that  it  was  not  for 
the  interests  of  his  own  country  to  have  as  neighbour  a  powerful 
united  Germany  instead  of  a  weak  confederation  of  small  states, 
and  he  now  perceived  that  it  would  be  a  grave  error  of  policy 
to  allow  Germany  to  destroy  still  more  to  her  own  advantage  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  by  permanently  weakening  France. 
No  doubt  he  desired  to  recover  the  lost  portion  of  Bessarabia  and 
to  raise  Russian  prestige  in  the  East,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  run  the 
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risk  of  ^xdtiig  a  gveAt  European  war,  and  be  bdieved  that  what 
he  desired  might  be  effected  without  war  by  the  diplomatic  skill 
which  had  warded  off  European  intervention  during  the  Polish 
troubles  of  1863,  ajsd  had  recovered  fo^  Russia  iier  freedom  of 
action  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870-71.  In  reply,  therefore,  to  M.  de  Radomta^  Inquiries  and 
suggestions,  he  declared  that  the  Russian  court  fostered  no 
ambitious  designs  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  and  desired  only 
peace  and  the  mainttiiance  of  the  status  quo^  with  possibly  an 
atnelioratSoa  in  the  miserable  ooBdition  of  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  sultan.  This  rebuff  did  not  suffice  to  dispel  the  gathering 
storm.  The  wariike  agitation  in  the  German  inqxred  press 
continued,  and  the  French  government  became  thorou^Jy 
alnrmed.  Genecal  Lefl6,  the  French  ambaaaador  in  St  Petera- 
burg,  was  instructed  to  sound  the  Russian  government  on  the 
subject.  Prince  Gorchakov  willingly  assured  him  that  Russia 
would  do  idl  in  her  power  to  incKne  the  Berlin  cabinet  to  modera- 
tion and  peace,  and  that  theemperor  would  take  advantage  of  his 
forthcoming  visit  to  Berlin  to  influence  the  emperor  William 
in  this  sense.  A  few  days  later  Genend  Lefl6  received  simiUir 
assurances  from  the  emperor  himself,  and  about  the  sane  tinse 
the  British  government  volunteered  to  work  likewise  in  tlse 
cause  of  peace.  Representations  were  accordingly  made  by  botb 
governments  during  the  tsar's  visit  to  Berlin,  and  boUi  the 
emperor  William  and  his  chancellor  declared  that  there  waa  no 
intention  oC  attacking  France.  The  danger  of  war, 
which  the  well-informed  Gemum  press  believed  to  be 
"  in  sight,"  was  thus  averted,  but  the  incident  sowed 
the  seeds  of  future  troubles,  by  awakening  in  Bismarck 
a  bitter  personal  resentment  against  his  Russian  coUeagut. 
By  certain  incautious  remaiks  to  those  around  him,  and  still 
more  by  a  circular  to  the  representatives  of  Russia  alxoad,  dated 
Berlin  and  beginnhig  with  the  words  mainienant  la  paix  est 
assurle,  Gorchakov  seemed  to  take  to  himself  the  credit  of 
having  checkmated  Bismarck  and  saved  Europe  from  a  great 
war.  Bismarck  resented  bitterly  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  his 
old  friend,  and  told  him  frankly  that  he  would  have  reason  to 
regret  it.  In  the  Russian  official  world  it  is  generally  believed 
that  he  took  his  revenge  in  the  Russo-Turkisk  War  and  the 
congress  of  Berliiu  However  this  may  be,  he  has  himself 
explained  that  "  the  first  cause  of  coldness  "  was  the  above 
incident,  "  when  Gorchakov,  aided  by  Decaaes,  wanted  to  play 
a|t  my  cxptnsit  the  part  of  a  saviour  of  France,  to  represent  me 
aa  the  enemy  of  European  peace,  and  to  procure  for  himself  a 
triumphant  quos  ego  to  arrest  by  a  word  and  shatter  my  dark 
desigosl "  In  any  case  the  incident  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  phase  in  the  relations  of  the  three  powcars;  hencelortii 
Bismarck  can  no  longer  count  on  the  unqualified  support  «C 
Russia,  and  in  controlling  the  Russo-Austrian  rivalry  in  south- 
eastern Europe,  while  professing  to  be  impartial,  he  will  lean  to 
the  side  ol  Count  Andr&ssy  rather  than  to  that  of  Prince  Gorcha- 
kov. He  is  careful,  however,  not  to  carry  this  tendency  ao  far 
as  to  produce  a  rapprochement  between  Russia  and  France. 
The  danger  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  hostile  to  Germany 
is  already  appearing  on  the  political  hociaon,  but  it  is  only  a  little 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand* 

The  next  move  in  the  aggressive  game  was  made  by  Austria, 
with  the  connivance  of  Russia.  During  the  summer  of  1875 
an  insurrection  of  the  Chrisrian  Slavs  in  Herzegovina,  which 
received  support  from  the  neighbouring  principalities  of  Monte- 
negro and  Servia,  was  fostered  by  the  Austrian  authorities  and 
encouraged  by  the  Russian  consuls  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  A 
European  concert  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
disturbance  by  means  of  local  administrative  reforms,  but  the 
elToru  of  the  powers  failed,  because  the  insurgents  hoped  to 
obtain  complete  liberation  from  Turkish  rule;  and  In  the 
beginning  of  July,  with  a  view  to  promoting  this  solution, 
Servia  and  Montenegro  declared  war  against  the  Porte.  There- 
upon Russia  began  to  show  her  hand  more  openly.  The  govem- 
nKnt  albwed  volunteers  to  be  recruhed  in  Moscow  and 
St  Petersburg,  and  the  Russian  general  Chernayev,  who  ha4 
dlstio^ished  himself  in  Central  Asia,  was  vffpoinuA  to  the 
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command  of  tlie  Senrbn  anny.  Wlien  Uie  ball  had  thoa  been 
act  roUiog,  the  two  poveia  chiefly  concerned  considered  that  the 
time  had  come  for  embodying  the  result  of  their  in- 
formal confidential  poorparlen  in  a  secret  agreement, 
which  is  known  as  the  oonveittionofReichstadt^becatse 
^^  it  was  signed  at  a  meeting  of  the  two  emperors  in 
the  little  Bohemian  town  of  that  name.  It  bore  the 
date  of  the  8th  of  July  1876— eiactly  a  week  after  Servia  and 
Montenegro  had  declwed  war— and  it  contained  the  following 
stipulations:  (i)  That  so  long  as  the  struggle  whidi  had  just 
begun  remained  undedded,  the  two  sovereigns  should  refrain 
friMn  interference,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  principalities 
being  defeated,  any  modification  of  the  territorial  or  pditical 
tUUus  qtio  ante  to  their  detriment  should  be  prevented;  (2)  that 
in  the  evoU  of  the  principalities  proving  victorious,  and  territorial 
dtanges  taking  place,  Austria  should  daim  compensation  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  Russia  should  demand  the  resti- 
tution of  the  portion  of  Bessarabia  which  she  had  lost  by  the 
Crimean  War;  (3)  that  in  the  event  of  the  collapse  of  the 
OtUHnan  empire,  the  two  powers  should  act  together  to  create 
autonomous  principalities  in  European  TvAty,  to  unite  Tliessaly 
and  Crete  to  Greece,  and  to  prodaim  Constantinople  a  free  town. 
The  contracting  parties  evidently  expected  that  the  two  prind- 
palities  would  be  victorious  in  their  strug^e  with  the  Porte, 
and  that  the  compensaticms  mentioned  would  be  secured  without 
a  great  European  war.  Their  caqpectaticms  were  disappointed. 
Montenegro  made  a  brave  stand  against  siq>erior  -forces,  but 
before  five  months  had  passed  Servia  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Turkish  army,  and  Russia  bad  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  her 
proi£g£.  A  Russian  ultimatum  stopped  the  advance  of  the  Turks 
<m  Bdgrade,  and  an  armistice,  subsequently  transformed  into  a 
peace,  was  signed. 

Russia  and  Austria  had  now  to  choose  between  abandoning 
their  sdiones  and  adopting  some  other  course  of  action,  and  un- 
^^  foreseen  incidents  contributed  towards  making  them 
J^  select  the  latter  alternative.  In  June  1876  an  attempt 
at  insurrection  in  Bulgaria  had  been  repressed  with 
savage  brutality  by  the  Turks,  and  the  details,  as  they  became 
known  some  iKdcs  later,  produced  much  indignation  all  over 
Europe.  In  England  the  eireitement,  fanned  by  the  doquence  of 
Qadstooe,  became  intense,  and  compelled  the  Disradi  cabinet 
to  take  part,  very  rductantly,  in  a  diplomatic  campaign,  with 
the  object  of  imposing  radical  reforms  on  Turkey.  In  Russia  the 
CKitement  and  indignation  were  equally  great,  and  the  tsar 
gradually  formed  the  resolution  that  if  the  powers  would  not  act 
collectively  and  energetically,  so  as  to  compd  the  Porte  to  yidd, 
he  woidd  undertake  the  work  sinf^handed.  This  resolution 
be  announced  publicly  in  a  speech  ddivcred  at  Moscow  on  the 
loth  of  November  1876.  The  powers  did  not  like,  the  idea  of 
separate  Russian  actfon,  and  in  order  to  prevent  it  they  agreed 
to  hold  a  conference  in  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  Porte  to  introduce  the  requisite  reforms.  The  Porte  was  at 
that  nnoment  under  the  influence  of  popular  patriotic  eiKitement 
which  made  it  indisposed  to  accept  orders,  or  even  wdl-meant 
advice,  from  govenunents  more  or  leas  hostile  to  it,  and  the 
UKonsiderate  mode  of  procedure  suggested  by  General  Igoatiev, 
and  adopted  by  the  other  delegates,  made  it  still  more  un- 
concilialory.  At  the  first  plenary  sitting  of  the  conference 
the  proce^lingK  were  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  artOlery,  and 
the  l\ukish  representative  expbined  that  the  salvo  was  in 
honour  of  the  new  Ottoman  constitution,  wUch  was  being 
promulgated  by  the  saltan.  The  inference  suggested  was  that 
as  Turkey  had  spontaneously  entered  on  the  path  of  liberal 
and  constitutfonal  reform  for  all  Ottoman  subjects,  it  became 
superfluous  and  absurd  to  talk  of  small  reforms  for  particuUr 
provinces,  such  as  the  conference  was  about  to  propose.  The 
deliberations  continued,  but  finally  the  Porte  refused  to  accept 
what  the  plenipotentiaries  considered  an  irredudUe  minimum, 
and  the  conference  broke  up  without  obtainmg  any  practical 
lesult.  The  tsar's  Moscow  declaration  about  employing  sin{^ 
handed  the  requisite  coerdve  measures  now  came  to  be  fulfilled. 
In  ofder  to  nakt  a  iwccawfil  aggrtMrre  more  oa  Tturkey, 


Rusaa  had  lint  of  all  to  secure  her  rear  and  flank  by  an  arrange- 
ment with  her  two  alKes.  In  Berlin  she  encountered  bo  <fiih- 
cullies.  Bismarck  had  no  objection  to  seeing  Russia  weaken 
herself  in  a  struggle  with  Turkey,  provided  she  did  not  upsot  the 
bahwce  d  power  in  south-eastern  Europe,  and  he  fdt  confident 
that  he  co^  prevent  by  diplomatic  means  any  such  catastrophe. 
He  was  inclined,  therefore,  to  encourage  rather  than  restrain  the 
bellicose  tendencies  of  St  Petersburg.  In  Vienna  the  task  of 
coming  to  a  definite  arrangement  was  mudi  inore  difficult,  and 
it  was  only  after  protracted  and  laborious  negotiatioos  that  a 
convention  was  condnded  on  the  r  5th  of  January  1877,  and 
formally  signed  three  months  later.  It  was  a  devdopmeot  of  the 
agreement  of  Reichstadt,  modified  according  to  the  changes  ia 
the  situaticm,  but  retainhig  the  essential  princqrfe  that  in  the 
event  of  the  territorial  status  quo  being  altered,  Russia  should 
recover  the  lost  portion  of  Bessarabia,  and  Austria  should  get 
Bosnia  and  a  part  of  Herzegovina.  Having  made  these  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  Russia  began  the  rsmpaign  simultane- 
ously in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  after  many  leveisca  and 
enormous  sacrifices  of  Mood  and  treasure,  she  succeeded  in 
imposing  on  the  T^ffks  the  "  preliminary  peace  "  of  San  Stefoao 
(3rd  March  1878).  That  peace  was  negotiated  with  very  littk 
omsideration  for  the  interests  nH  the  other  powers,  and  as  soon 
as  the  terms  of  k  became  known  in  Vienna  and  I.ondon  tbett 

was  an  outburst  of  indignation.    In  negotiating  the      ^ 

treaty  General  Ignatiev  had  igiXKed  the  wishes  of 
Austria,  and  had  even,  according  to  the  contenticm 
of  Andr&ssy,  infringed  the  convention  signed  at  the  begirming 
of  the  war.  However  this  may  be,  the  peace  of  San  Stefano 
brought  to  the  surface  the  latent  conflict  of  interests  between 
the  two  empires.  Russia's  aim  was  to  create  a  big  Bulgaria 
under  the  influence  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  emancipate  Servia 
and  M(mtenegro  as  far  as  possible  from  Austrian  influoice, 
whereas  Austria  objected  to  the  creation  of  any  large  Slav  state 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  insisted  on  maintaining  her  influence 
at  Belgrade  aiKi  l^igne  (Cetinje).  In  vain  Prince  Gorchakov 
endeavoured  to  condliate  Austria  aiKi  to  extract  from  Count 
Andiissy  a  dear  statement  of  the  terms  be  would  accq>t.  Count 
Andrissy  was  in  no  hurry  to  extricate  Russia  from  her  diflScuhies, 
and  suggested  that  the  wbde  question  should  be  submitted  to 
a  European  congress.  The  suggestion  was  endorsed  by  Great 
Britain,  which  likewise  objected  to  the  San  Stdano  arrange- 
ments, and  Bismarck  declined  to  bring  any  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna. 

Decdved  in  her  expectations  of  active  support  from  her  two 
allies,  Russia  found  bersdf  in  an  awkward  position.  From  a 
military  point  of  view  it  was  absolutdy  necessary  for  her  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  dther  with  Austria  or  with  England, 
because  the  conununications  of  her  army  before  Constantinople 
with  its  base  could  be  cut  by  these  two  powers  acting  in  concert 
— the  land  route  being  dominated  by  Austria,  and  the  Black  Sea 
route  by  the  British  fleet,  wfaidi  was  at  that  time  anchwcd 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  efforts  to 
obtain  the  support  of  her  two  alUcs  against  the  demands  of 
England  had  failed,  negotiations  were  opened  in  London,  sad 
on  the  30th  of  Bffay  a  secret  convention  was  signed  by  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Count  Schuvalov.  By  that  agreement  the 
obstades  to  the  assembling  of  the  congress  were  removed.  The 
congress  met  In  Berlin  cm  the  X3th  of  June,  and  after 
many  prolonged  sittings  and  much  secret  negotiation 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed  on  the  13th  of  July. 
By  that  treaty  the  preliminary  peace  <tf  San  Stdano  was 
considerably  modified.  The  big  Bulgaria  ddSned  by  <?eneral 
Ignatiev  was  divided  into  three  portions,  the  part  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkans  being  transformed  into  a  vassal  pdnd- 
pality,  the  part  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Rhodope  being 
made  into  anautonomous  province,  called  Eastern  Rumdia,  under 
a  Christian  governor  named  by  the  sultan  with  the  assent  of  the 
powers,  and  the  remainder  being  placed  again  vmAtt  the  direct 
rule  of  the  Porte.  The  independence  of  Montenegro,  Servia  and 
Rumanb  was  formally  recognized,  and  each  of  these priadpaCties 
received  a  considerable  accession  of  territory.  Rumania,  boweveri 


t.m.6fi 


In  raium  lor  ilw  D<*rudi«,  »Wli  H  b»._  ■. 

«u  obliged  to  give  bick  xo  tival*  iCS?  **  - 
(«M  ill«  the  Criman  W.r  In  All*  mS^  *  >--' 
to  confine  her  ■nneiitioni  to  the  <U«iini?!r/*"^" 

re  10  Turkry  ihe  nnui^^  '"- 
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f  completpl/ 


10  Ibe  kingdom  of  Gm 


.■;i5"">—'.st>  ■ 


1"^     compromite  n 


"inM.«h,^ 


—— ~  ™..."-. -.,  —...,  "abet^^Bl-L**  ^^■ 

■nd  Montenegro.    In  »ll  the  provincei  oS  Euiopt»B    ol*'^^**?* 
(or  which  tpetjt]  ■mingemenW  were  not  nude  io  the    iL'^ILf"'«i.  ' 


In  driwing  op  Ihe  KOTt  tre.tr  of  Skiernevice.  whi 
irrled  «  ibe  ife/-d'«nr«  o(   BfamaKkiui   diploi 
■rn  rhncelkir'i  chief  •im*  evidently 
'.V  yoking  her  to  Germnny  »nd /--■ 
'](»  hb  old  leheme  of  bold 

\iis(iia  in  the  B«lk»n  Pemnju,-     ■■■-.-  - "  ,^ 
,-:i  two  obiect*  il  w"  siipulsi™  inM  ii  any  ow: 

.„ IT.^  to  make  mr  gn  >  fourlh  power, 

lould  otaerve  i  benevokirt 


_  lo  Ijolale  France. 
liie'  bdanw  b«i"een 


■nd    .doiiniilRtd    by    AiBlria-Hungary,   am 
■utbotilia  wtr«  to  have  ibe  right  ol  making 
ing  ganiaons  in  the  district  of  Novi-Bazar,  which 
Servit  ,--  ■-  

treaty,  (he  Porte  undfltook  (Art.  ijt  to  Introduce  orguk 
italuto  aimilar  laibMolCiele,  adapted  to  the  lociJcoBdiiioni. 
Tfaii  article,  like  many  of  the  aubotdinate  ilipulationi  of  the 
treaty,  remained  a  dead  letter.  We  may  meotioa  ipedally  Ait, 
6i,  in  wbicb  the  Sublime  Porte  undertook  la  leallze  withoit 
delay  the  atnelioratioiia  and  lefoimi  required  in  Ihe  provincet 
iuhatnted  by  Armeaiani,  and  to  guarantee  iheir  safely  ogainit 
tbe  Circaaian)  and  Kurds.  Kqually  unreliable  proved  the  ichenie 
ol  Lord  Beaconi&eld  lo  accure  good  administration  throughout 
tbe  whole  of  Aaia  Minor  by  the  inlroduction  ol  reforma  under 
Biitiah  control,  and  to  prevent  ihe  further  expansion  of  Ruula 
_  io  that  diieclioa  by  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Porti 

9*™  A  convention  to  that  effect  was  duly  signed  at  Con 
r?^Y-i  Kinllnopk  s  few  days  before  Ibe  meeting  of  the  con 
grt»  (4th  June  1S7S),  but  Ihe  only  part  of  it  whicl 
was  actually  realiced  was  (he  occupation  and  adminiatntion  of 
Cyprui  by  the  D ri I ish  government.  TbenewfroDtiensIipulated 
in  tbe  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  cubsequcntly  rectified  by  Ibt 
(tealy  of  Berlin,  arc  shown  in  Ibe  accompanying  iketch-map. 

The  iccrel  scheme)  of  Russia  and  Austria,  ill  la  fu  aa  they 
wen  defined  in  the  ngieement  of  Reichstadt  and  Ibe  lubsequeni 
Auitro-Rusiiin  treaty  of  Vieniia,badlhus been  realized.    Rusaii 
Iuh)  recovered  the  kat  portion  of  Bcsanbia,  and  Austria  bad 
praetically  inneted  Bosnia  and  Henegovina,  though  the  nominal 
■uuraintyof  the  lultan  over  Ihe  two  provinces  was  maintained. 
But  Russia  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  results,  which  ictmed 
to  her  not  al  all  comnieniurale  with  the  sacriBcei  imposed 
her  by  Ihe  war,  atid  her  diaiatitfaclian  led  10  a  new  groi 
ing  of  ibe  powers.    Before  the  opening  of  the  Berlin  congr 
Blamarck  had  announced  publicly  that  he  would  refrain  (n 
taking  lidei  with  any  of  the  contending  pariio,  and  woi 
confine  himself  to  ptaying  the  part  of  an  honest  broker.    T 
Uinouncemenl  was  received  by  Che  Russians  with  astonishmi 
■ad  indignation.    What  they  eipeded  was  rut  an  impartial 
■lUlei,  but  a  cordial  and  useful  friend  in  need.    In  i8;i  (he 
emperor  William,  ai  we  have  seen,  had  ^xmlaneously  declared 
"  al  Germany  owed  to  His  Majesty  the  happy  ' 


ing  parties  sb 


ivereag^^ 


thai  on  thai  occasion 
Friend."  Now,  in  iB 
ing  at  least  an  instalr 
being  (smpelled  to  ri 
jncon^tible  with  her 
oflcr  th«n  honest  br< 


forget  it 
nielf  "  Your 


It  bad  come  for  pay. 
ncEit  of  this  debt,  and  when  Russia  was 
lake  concessions  which  she  described  as 
dignity,  Bismarck  hid  nothing  belter  to 
tkeiage.    The  indignation  in  al]  daises 

mtM-  ine  Bismarck's  "  duplicity  "  and  "  ireacheiy  "  were 
■■f  .  supposed  lo  receive  ample  conErmalion  during  Iht 
|!g"  ".  aiuinff  of  the  congress  and  the  following  six  months. 
On  the  4th  of  February  iS;g  Prince  Gorcbakov  wiuie 
to  tbe  ambassador  in  Vienna^  "  Meedless  10  say,  that  in  our  eyei 
Ibe  "niree  Emperors'  Alliance  is  praetically  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
condncl  of  our  two  allies.  At  present  il  remains  for  us  merely  to 
UnihHle  tbe  lirpddatioii  of  ibe  past,  and  to  seek  henceforth 
wpport  in  otuselves  alone."  Tbesame  viewof  Ihesiluali 
Uka  ta  Berlin  and  Vieiua,  though  tbe  result  wi*  attributed,  of 


Russia  was  not  likely  to  provoke  wantonly  a  ^."'"^  W 
Germany  and  Austria.  Tbe  press  attacks  were  not  nio,^*'-'' 
than  those  which  frequently  appear  in  newspapen^Ih^u'"'' 

tions  about  tbearrogant  attitude  and  menacing  tone  of  Alt-  ^^j 
II,  are  not  al  aU  In  harmony  with  his  known  chaiacier,  s^  " 
refuted  by  tbe  documeuta  Hoce  published  by  DrBuic'h     -n^ 
truth  seems  to  be  that  Ihe  sell-willed  chancellor  was  aciuated 


by  nervous  irr 

ng  more 

ijarc- 

Ulecnft.    His  imperial  m 

by  his  aigume 

nta,  and  showed  great  n 

10  permit  the 

conclUHon  of 

Fmally,  with 

much  teanrhin 

of  heart,  he  yielded  to 

the  impo 

minister;  bul 

n  thus  committing  an  un 

riendly  a 

ct  towards  hi) 

old  ally,  he  so 

softened  tbe  blow  that  1h 

personal  good  rclalioDS 

ely  1  momentary  inter- 

ruption.    Bi«i 

irck  himself  soon  recogniied  that  the  permanent 

estrangement 

f  Russia  -quid  be  a  grav 

emistak 

of  policy,  and 

y  of  defensive 

alliance  belwe. 

n  the  two  cabinets  were  beiun. 

Nor  did  (be 

nder  lH 

who  bad  long 

enjoyed  the  rep 

leloGermuii, 
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(September  1881),  and  some  progress  was  made  towards  a  com- 
plete renewal  of  the  traditional  friendship.  Immediately  after- 
wards a  further  step  was  taken  towards  re-establishiog  the  old 
state  of  things  with  regard  also  to  Austria.  On  his  return  to 
St  Petersburg,  Alexander  III.  remembered  that  he  had  received 
some  time  previously  a  telegram  of  congratulation  from  the 
emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  he  now  replied  to  it  very  cordial^, 
referring  to  the  meeting  at  Dai^ig,  and  describing  the  emperor 
William  as  "  that  venerable  friend  with  whom  we  are  united 
in  the  common  bonds  of  a  profound  affection.*'  The  words 
foreshadowed  a  revival  of  the  Three  Emperors'  League,  which 
actually  took  place  three  years  later. 

The  removal  of  all  immediate  danger  of  a  Franco-Russian 
alliance  did  not  prevent  Bismarck  from  strengthening  in  other 
ways  the  diplomatic  position  of  Germany,  and  the 
rhTTYfty  ("^ul^  ^'  ^^  efforts  soon  became  apparent  in  the  alliance 
/UHmaet.  ^^  ^^'X  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  central  powers.  Ever  since  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  and  more  especially 
since  the  congress  of  Berlin  in  1878^  the  Italian  government  had 
shown  itself  restless  and  undecided  in  its  foreign  policy.  As  it 
was  to  France  that  Italy  owed  her  emancipation  from  Austrian 
rule,  it  seemed  natural  that  the  two  countries  should  mnafn 
allies,  but  anything  like  cordial  co-operation  was  prevented  by 
conflicting  interests  and  hostile  feeling.  The  French  did  not 
consider  the  acquisition  of  Savoy  and  Nice  a  suflSdent  com- 
pensation for  the  assistance  they  had  given  to  the  cause  of  Italian 
unity,  and  they  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care  to  remember,  that 
their  own  government  was  greatly  ta  Uame  for  the  passive 
attitude  of  Italy  in  the  hour  of  their  great  national  misfortunes. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  amount  of  bitterness  against 
France  had  been  gradually  accumulating  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Italians.  As  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  war  of  1859,  popular 
opinion  had  been  freely  expressed  against  Napoleon  III.,  because 
he  had  failed  to  keep  his  promise  of  bl^erating  Italy  "from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic."  The  feeling  was  revived  and  inteniKlfled 
when  it  became  known  that  he  was  opposing  the  annexation  of 
central  and  southern  Italy,  and  that  he  obtained  Savoy  and  Nice 
as  the  price  of  partly  withdrawing  his  opposition.  SulMequentJy, 
in  the  war  of  1866,  he  was  supposed  to  have  insulted  Italy  by 
making  her  conclude  peace  with  Avstria,  on  the  basis  of  the 
cession  of  Venetia,  before  she  could  wipe  out  the  humiliation 
of  her  defeats  at  Custozza  and  Liesa.  Then  came  the  French 
protection  of  the  pope's  temporal  power  as  m  constant  source  of 
irritation,  producing  occasional  explosions  of  violent  hostility, 
as  when  the  new  Chassepiot  iJfleB  were  announced  to  have 
"  worked  wonders  "  amongthe  Garibaldians  at  Mentina.  When 
the  Second  Empire  was  replaced  by  the  Republic,  the  relations 
did  not  improve.  French  statesmen  of  the  Thiers  school  had 
always  condemned  the  im[>erial  policy  of  pehnitting  and  even 
encouraging  the  creation  of  large,  powerful  states  on  the  French 
frontiers,  and  Thiers  himself  pubhdy  attributed  to  this  policy 
the  misfortunes  of  his  country.  With  regard  to  Italy,  he  said 
openly  that  he  regretted  what  had  been  done,  though  he  had  no 
intention  of  undoing  it.  The  first  part  of  this  statement  was 
carefully  noted  in  Italy,  and  the  latter  part  was  accepted  with 
scepticism.  In  any  case  his  hand  might  perhaps  be  forced, 
for  in  the  first  republican  chamber  the  monarchical  and  clerical 
element  was  very  strong,  and  it  persistently  attempted  to  get 
something  done  in  favour  of  the  temporal  power.  Even  when  the 
party  of  the  Left  undertook  the  direction  of  affairs  in  1876,  the 
government  did  not  become  anti-clerical  in  its  foreign  policy, 
and  Italian  statesmen  resigned  themselves  to  a  position  of  poUtiral 
isolation.  The  position  had  its  advantages.  Events  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  foreshadowed  a  great  European  war,  and  it 
seemed  that  in  the  event  of  Europe*^  being  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps.  Italy  might  hav^  the  honour  and  the  advantage 
of  regulating  the  balance  of  power.  By  maintaining  good  rela- 
tions with  all  her  neighbours  and  carefully  avoiding  all  in- 
convenient entanglements,  she  might  come  forward  at  the  critical 
moment  and  dictate  her  own  terms  to  either  of  the  contending 
parlies,  or  offer  her  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  Machia- 
vellian policy  did  not  give  the  expected  results.    Being  friends 


with  everybody  in  a  general  way  may  be  the  best  course  for  an 
old,  conservative  country  which  desires  merely  the  maiateaance 
of  the  staitu  quo,  but  it  does  not  secure  the  enengetic  diplomatic 
support  required  by  a  young  enterprising  state  which  wishes  to 
increase  its  territory  and  influence.  At  the  congress  of  Berlin, 
when  several  of  the  powers  got  territorial  acquisitions,  Italy 
got  nothing.  The  Italians,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  assuming, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  principle,  that  from  all  European  Gom^ 
plications  they  had  a  ri^t  to  obtain  some  tangible  advantage* 
were  naturally  disappointed,  and  they  attributed  their  misfortune 
to  their  political  isolation.  The  policy  of  the  free  hand  coasc* 
quently  fell  into  disrepute,  and  the  desire  for  a  dose,  effident 
alliance  jrevived.  But  with  what  power  or  powers  should  an 
alliance  be  made?  The  remnants  of  the  old  party  of  action, 
who  still  carried  the  Italia  Irredenta  banner,  had  an  answer 
ready.  They  recommended  that  alliances  should  be  concluded 
with  a  view  to  wresting  from  Austria  the  Trentino  and  Trieste, 
with  Dalmalia,  perhaps,  into  the  bargain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Moderates  considered  that  the  question 
of  the  Trentino  and  Trieste  was  much  less  important  than  that  of 
political  influence  in  the  l^lediterranean.  A  strong  Austria  waa 
required,  it  was  said,  to  bar  the  way  of  Russia  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  France  must  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  unchecked  her  policy 
of  transforming  the  Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake.  Con- 
siderations oL  this  kind  led  naturally  to  the  condusion  that  Italy 
should  draw  doser  to  the  powers  of  central  Europe.  So  the 
question  appeared  from  the  standpoint  of  "  la  haute  politique." 
From  the  less  devated  standpoint  of  immediate  pditical  in- 
terests, it  presented  conflicting  considerations.  A  rapprochement 
with  the  central  powers  might  prevent  the  condusion  ol  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  and  thereby  increase  the  financial 
and  economic  difficulties  with  which  the  young  kingdom  was 
struggling,  whereas  a  rapprochement  with  France  would  certainly 
excite  the  hostility  of  Bismarck,  who  was  retiring  from  the 
Kulturkampf  and  journeying  towards  Canossa,  and  who  might 
possibly  conciliate  Uie  pope  by  helping  him  to  recover  his  temporal 
sovereignty  at  the  expense  of  Italy.  Altogether  the  problem 
was  a  very  complicated  one.  The  conflicting  currents  so  nearly 
balanced  each  other,  that  the  question  as  to  which  way  the  ship 
would  drift  might  be  dedded  by  a  little  squall  of  popular  senti- 
ment.   A  very  big  squall  was  brewing. 

During  the  congress  of  Berlin  the  French  government  was 
very  indignant  when  it  discovered  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
recently  made  a  secret  convention  with  the  sultan  for 
the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus,  and  in  order  to  calm 
its  resentment  Lord  Salisbury  gave  M.  Waddington 
to  understand  that,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  France 
would  be  allowed  a  free  hand  in  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  which  she 
had  long  coveted,  l^ugh  the  conversations  on  the  subject  and 
a  subsequent  exchange  of  notes  wero  kept  strictly  secret,  the 
ItaUan  government  soon  got  wind  of  the  affair^  and  it  was  at  first 
much  alarmed.  It  considered,  in  conunon  with  Italians  gener- 
ally,, that  Tunis,  on  the  ground  of  historic  right  and  of  national 
interests,  should  be  reserved  for  Italy,  and  that  an  extension  ol 
French  territory  in  that  direction  would  destroy,  to  the  detriment 
of  Italy,  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  These 
apprehensions  were  calmed  for  a  time  by  assurances  given  to  the 
Italian  ambassador  in  Paris.  M.  Gambetta  assured  General 
Cialdini  that  he  had  no  intention  of  making  Italy  an  irrecondlable 
enemy  of  France,  and  M*  Waddington  declared,  on  his  word  ol 
honour,  that  so  long  as  he  remained  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
nothing  of  the  sort  would  be  done  by  France  without  a  previous 
understanding  with  the  cabinet  of  Rome.  M.  Waddington 
honourably  kept  his  word,  but  his  successor  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  by  the  assurance;  and  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Italians  were  trying  systematically  to  establish  their  inihience 
in  the  Regency  at  the  expense  of  France,  the  French  authoritka, 
on  the  ground  that  a  Tunisian  tribe  called  the  Kroumirs  bad 
committed  depredations  in  Algeria,  sent  an  armed  force  into 
the  Regency,  and  imposed  on  the  bey  the  Bardo  treaty,  which 
transformed  Tunis  into  a  French  protectorate. 

The  establishment  of  a  French  protectorate  over  a  comiliy 
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whidi  the  lulians  had  marked  out  for  themselves  is  necessary 
for  the  defence  and  colonfad  expansion  of  the  kingdom  had  the 
effect  which  Gambetta  had  foreseen— it  made  Italy,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  France.  Whilst  the  French 
were  giving  free  expression  to  their  patriotic  exultation,  and  even 
Gambetta  himself,  in  defiance  of  what  he  had  said  to  Cialdinl, 
was  congratulating  Jules  Ferry  on  having  restored  France  to 
her  place  among  the  nations,  the  Italians  were  trying  to  smother 
their  indignation  and  to  discover  some  means  of  retrieving  what 
they  had  lost.  The  only  remedy  seemed  to  be  to  secure  foreign 
alliances,  and  there  was  now  no  hesitation  as  to  where  they 
should  be  sought.  Simple  people  in  Italy  imagined  that  if  an 
alliance  had  been  concluded  sooner  with  Germany  and  Austria, 
these  powers  would  have  prevented  France  from  trampling  on 
the  sacred  interests  of  Italy.  This  idea  was  entirety  erroneous, 
because  Austria  had  little  or  no  interest  in  the  Tunisian  Question, 
and  Bismarck  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  see  France  embark  on  an 
enterprise  which  distracted  her  attention  from  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  removed  all  danger  of  a  Franco-Italian  alliance.  The  illusion, 
however,  had  a  powerful  influence  on  Italian  public  opinion. 
The  government  was  now  urged  to  conclude  without  further  delay 
an  alliance  with  the  central  powers,  and  the  recommendation 
was  not  unwelcome  to  the  king,  because  most  of  the  Itah'an 
Gallophils  had  anti-d3mastic  and  republican  tendencies,  and  he 
was  naturally  disposed  to  draw  nearer  to  governments  which 
proclaimed  themselves  the  defenders  of  monarchical  institutions 
and  the  opponents  of  revolutionary  agitation.  After  protracted 
negotiations,  in  which  Italy  tried  in  vain  to  secure  protection 
for  her  own  separate  interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  defensive 
treaties  of  alliance  were  concluded  with  the  cabinets  of  Vienna 
Tri0h»  '^^^  Berlin  in  May  1882.  Though  Che  Italian  statesmen 
Aiumact  did  not  secure  by  these  treaties  all  they  wanted,  they 
>4pMtf  felt  that  the  kingdom  was  protected  against  any 
*****  aggressive  designs  which  mi^t  be  entertained  by 
France  or  the  Vatican,  and  when  the  treaties  were  renewed  in 
1887  they  succeeded  in  getting  somewhat  more  favourable 
conditions. 

By  the  creation  of  this  Triple  Alliance,  winch  still  subsists,  the 
diplomatic  position  of  Germany  was  greatly  strengthened,  but 
Bismarck  was  still  haunted  by  the  apprehension  of  a  Franco< 
Russian  alliance,  and  he  made  repeated  attempts  to  renew  the 
old  cordial  relations  with  the  court  of  St  Petersburg.  He  was 
bold  enough  to  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  Austro-German 
treaty  of  October  1879,  avowedly  directed  against  Russia,  and 
the  new  Triple  Alliance,  by  which  the  Austro-German  Alliance 
was  strengthened,  he  might  resuscitate  the  Three  Emperors' 
League  in  such  a  form  as  to  ensure,  even  more  effectually  than 
he  bad  done  on  the  former  occasion,  the  preponderance  of 
Germany  in  the  arrangement.  With  this  object  he  threw  out  a 
hint  to  the  Russian  ambassador,  M.  Sabourof,  tn  the  summer  of 
1883,  that  the  evil  results  of  the  congress  of  Berlin  might  be 
counteracted  by  a  formal  agreement  between  the  three  emperors. 
The  suggestion  was  transmitted  privately  by  M.  Sabourof  to  the 
tsar,  and  was  favourably  received.  Alexander  III.  was  disquieted 
by  the  continuance  of  the  Nihilist  agitation,' and  was  not  averse 
from  drawing  closer  to  the  conservative  powers;  and  as  he  deared 
tranquilUty  for  some  time  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  he  was  glad 
to  have  security  that  his  rival  would  do  nothing  in  that  part 
of  the  world  without  a  previous  understanding.  M.  de  Giers, 
who  had  now  succeeded  Prince  Gorchakov  in  the  direction  of 
foreign  affairs,  was  accordingly  despatched  to  Friedrichsruh  to 
<fiscuss  the  subject  with  Bismarck.  The  practical  result  of  the 
meeting  was  that  negotiations  between  the  two  governments 
were  begun,  and  on  the  sist  of  March  1884  a  formal  document 
was  signed  in  Berlin.  About  six  months  later,  in  the  month  of 
September,  the  three  emperors  met  at  Skiemevfce  and  ratified 
the  agreement.  Thus,  without  any  modification  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  was  directed  against  Russia,  the 
r9¥hm4  old  Three  Emperors'  League,  which  included  Russia, 
'"^  was  revived.    Germany  and  Austria,  being  members 

of  both,  were  doubly  protected,  for  in  the  event  of  being 
tttadted  they  could  count  on  at  least  the  benevolent  oeulraKtr 
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of  both  Russia  and  Italy.    France  was  thereby  completely 
isolated. 

In  drawing  up  the  secret  treaty  of  Skiemevice,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ckej'd*tnt9re  of  Bismarckian  dii^omacy,  the 
German  chancellor's  chief  aims  evidently  were  to  paralyse 
Russia  by  yoking  her  to  Germany  and  Austria,  to  isolate  France, 
and  to  reidize  his  old  sdieme  of  holding  the  balance  between 
Russia  and  Austria  in  the  Balkan  Pem*nsula.  With  a  view  to 
attaining  the  first  two  objects  it  was  stipulated  that  if  any  one 
of  the  three  powers  were  forced  to  make  war  on  a  fourth  power, 
the  two  other  contracting  parties  should  observe  a  benevolent 
neutraUty  towards  their  ally.  If  we  may  beh'eve  a  well-informed 
Russian  authority,  Bnmarck  wbhed  it  to  be  understood  that  in 
the  event  of  A09  of  the  powers  being  at  war  with  a  fourth,  the 
stipulation  about  benevolent  neutrality  should  still  hold  good, 
but  Alexander  III.  objected,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
remain  a  pasuve  spectator  cl  a  duel  in  which  France  would  be 
confronted  by  two  antagonists.  In  his  third  object  Bismarck 
was  successful,  for  it  was  expressly  laid  down  that  in  all  cases 
of  a  disagreement  between  two  of  the  parties  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  the  third  power  should  decide  between  them. 
This  meant,  of  course,  that  in  all  discussions  between  Russia  and 
Austria,  the  two  great  rivab  in  the  Eastern  Question,  Bismarck 
should  always  have  a  casting  vote.  In  return  for  all  this,  Russia 
obtained  two  small  concessions:  firstly,  that  Germany  and 
Austria  shotild  se^  to  restndn  the  sultan  from  permitting  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles  to  an  English  fleet,  as  he  had  done  in 
1878,  when  the  Russian  army  was  before  Constantinople;  and, 
secondly,  that  they  should  not  oppose  the  union  of  Bulgaria 
and  Eastern'  Rumelia,  if  it  was  accomplished  by  the  force  of 
things  and  within  the  limits  traced  by  the  congress  of  Berlin. 

This  new  form  of  the  Three  Emperors'  League  had  all  the 
organic  defects  of  its  predecessor,  and  was  destined  to  be  still 
more  shortlived.  The  claims  of  Russia  and  Austria  might  be 
reconcilable  in  theory,  but  in  practice  they  were  sure  to  conflict; 
and  however  much  Bismarck  might  try  to  play  the  part  of  an 
honest  broker,  he  was  certain  to  be  suspected  of  opposing 
Russia  and  favouring  Austria.  It  was  therefore  only  during 
a  t>eriod  of  pofitical  stagnation  in  south-eastern  Europe  that  the 
arrangement  could  work  smoothly.  The  political  stagnation 
did  not  last  long.  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  had  for  some 
time  been  fretting  under  the  high-handed  interference  of  the 
Russian  agents  in  the  principality,  and  had  begun  to  oppose 
systcmatioally  what  the  Russians  considered  their  legitimate 
influence.  Relations  between  Sofia  and  St  Petersburg  had 
consequently  become  strained,  when  a  crisis  was 
suddenly  brought  about  by  the  revolution  of  Philip-  StST^ 
popolb  in  September  x  885.  The  conspirators  arrested 
and  expelled  the  governor-general,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  suhan  with  the  assent  of  the  powers,  and  at  the  same  time 
proclaimed  the  union  of  the  autonomous  province  of  Eastern 
Rumelia  with  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  in  defiance  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  The  revolution  had  been 
effected  with  the  connivance  and  approval  of  the  regularly 
accredited  Rusnan  agents  in  PhiKppopolis,  but  it  had  not 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Russian  government,  and  was 
resented  as  a  new  act  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  Prince 
Alexander.  When  he  arrived  in  Philippopolis  and  accepted  (he 
declaration  of  union,  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  protested 
against  any  such  infraction  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  and  the  Porte 
prepared  to  send  an  army  into  the  province.  It  was  restrained 
from  taking  thb  step  by  the  ambassadors  in  Constantinople, 
so  that  an  armed  conflict  between  Turks  and  Bulgarians  was 
prevented;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Bulgarians  been  relieved 
from  this  danger  on  their  eastern  frontier,  than  they  were 
attacked  from  the  west  by  the  Servians,  who  were  determined 
to  get  ample  compensation  for  any  advantage  which  the  Bui- 
garians  might  obtain.  The  Bulgarian  army  defeated  the  Servians 
at  Slivnitza  (November  19-20,  1885),  and  was  marching  on 
Belgrade  when  its  advance  was  stopped  and  an  armtetice  arranged 
by  the  energetic  intervention  of  the  Austrian  government, 
fallowing  the  eiample  of  the  Servians,  the  Greeks  were  prepatiiic 
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to  exact  territorial  compeosatioD  likewise;  but  as  their  mobiliza- 
tion  was  a  slow  process,  the  powers  had  time  to  restrain  them 
from  entering  on  active  hostilities,  first  by  an  ultimatum  (April 
26, 1886),  and  afterwards  by  a  blockade  of  their  ports  (May  x886). 
By  that  time,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the  powers,  a  peace 
between  Bulgaria  and  Servia  had  been  signed  at  Bucharest 
(March  3) ;  and  with  regard  to  Eastern  Rumelia  a  compromise 
had  been  effected  by  which  the  fonnal  union  with  the  principality 
was  rejected,  and  the  prince  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
the  province  for  a  term  of  five  years.  This  was  in  reality  union 
in  disguise. 

The  diplomatic  solution  of  the  problem  averted  the  danger 
of  a  European  war,  but  it  left  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  soon  produced  new  troubles.  Not  only  had  Prince 
Alexander  escaped  punishment  lor  his  insubordination  to 
Russia,  but  he  and  the  anti-Russian  party  among  the  Bulgarians 
had  obtained  a  decided  success.  This  could  not  well  be  tolerated. 
Before  six  months  had  passed  (.\ugust  ai,  x886)  Prince  Alexander 
was  kidnapped  by  conspirators  in  his  palace  at  Sofia  and  con* 
veyed  secretly  to  Russian  Bessarabia.  As  soon  as  the  incident 
was  reported  to  the  tsar,  the  prince  was  released,  and  he  at  once 
returned  to  Sofia,  where  a  counter-revolution  had  been  effected 
in  his  favour;  but  he  considered  his  position  untenable,  and 
formally  abdicated.  A  fortnight  after  his  departure  General 
Kaulbars  arrived  from  St  Petersburg  with  instructions  from  the 
tsar  to  restore  order  in  accordance  with  Russian  interests.  In 
St  Petersburg  it  was  su|^>osed  that  the  Bul|(krian  people  were 
still  devoted  to  Russia,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  rise  against 
and  expel  the  politicians  of  the  Nationalist  party  led  by  Stam- 
bolof .  General  Kaulbars  accordingly  made  a  tour  in  the  country 
and  delivered  speeches  to  the  assembled  multitudes,  but  Stam- 
bolof's  political  organization  counteracted  all  his  efforts,  and  on 
the  20th  of  November  he  left  Bulgaria  and  took  the  Russian 
consuls  with  him.  Stambolof  maintained  his  position,  suppressed 
energetically  several  insurrectionary  movements,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  elected  prince  (July  7, 
1887),  in  spile  of  the  opposition  of  Russia,  who  put  forward  as 
candidate  a  Russian  subject,  Prince  Nicholas  of  Mingrelia. 
Prince  Ferdinand  was  not  officially  recognized  by  the  sultan  and 
the  powers,  but  he  continued  to  reign  under  the  direction  of 
Stambolof,  and  the  Russian  government,  passively  accepting 
the  accomplished  facts»  awaited  patiently  a  moi«  convenient 
moment  for  action. 

These  events  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  necessarily  affected  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  powers  composing  the  Three  Emperors' 
League.  Austria  could  not  remain  a  passive  and  disinterested 
spectator  of  the  action  of  Russia  in  Bulgaria.  Her  agenu  had 
given  a  certain  amount  of  support  to  Prince  Alexander  in  his 
efforts  to  emancipate  himself  from  Russian  domination;  and 
when  the  prince  was  kidnapped  and  induced  to  abdicate,  Count 
Kalnoky  had  not  concealed  his  intention  of  opposing  further 
aggression.  Bismarck  resisted  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
him  from  several  quarters  in  favour  of  the  anti-Russian  party 
in  Bulgaria,  but  he  was  suspected  by  the  Russians  of  siding  with 
Austria  and  secretly  encouraging  the  exposition  to 
jjjj^  Russian  influence.  This  revived  the  hatred  against 
OarmS^,  ^^^  which  had  been  created  by  his  pro-Austrian 
leanings  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  The  feeUng 
was  assiduously  fomented  by  the  Rus»an  press,  especially  by 
M.  Katkoff,  the  editor  of  the  Mosam  Cateiie,  who  exercised 
great  influence  on  public  opinion  and  had  personal  relations  with 
Alexander  IIL  On  the  31st  of  July  x886,  three  weeks  before  the 
kidnapping  of  Prince  Alexander,  he  had  begun  a  regular  jounuil- 
istic  campaign  against  Germany,  and  advocated  strongly  a  new 
orientation  of  Russian  policy.  M.  de  Gicrs,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  was  openly  attacked  as  a  partisan  of  the  German  alliance, 
and  his  "  pilgrimages  to  Friedrichsruh  and  Berlin  **  were  com- 
pared to  the  humiliating  journeys  of  the  old  Russian  grand- 
princes  to  the  Golden  Horde  in  the  time  of  the  Tatar  domination. 
The  moment  had  come,  it  was  said,  for  Russia  to  emancipate 
herself  from  German  diplomatic  thraldom,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
r^^pr9chimetd  with  France  was  suggested.    The  idiea  waa  «eU 


received  by  the  public,  aod  it  seemed  to  be  not  unpalatable  to 
the  tsar,  for  the  Moscm  CasetU  was  allowed  to  continue  its 
attacks  on  M.  de  Giers's  policy  of  maintaining  the  German 
alliance.  In  Berlin  sucfi  significant  facts  could  not  fail  to 
produce  uneasiness,  because  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  Bismarck's 
policy  had  always  been  to  prevent  a  Russo  French  tnteiUe 
cordiale.  The  German  press  were  instructed  to  refute  the 
arguments  of  their  Russian  colleagues,  and  to  [»ove  that  if 
Russia  had  really  lost  her  influence  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the 
fact  was  due  to  the  blunders  of  her  own  diplomacy.  The  con- 
troversy did  not  produce  at  once  a  serious  estrangement  between 
the  two  cabinets,  but  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  vacil- 
lation on  the  part  of  Alexander  HI.  When  the  treaty  of  Skicme- 
vice  was  about  to  expire  in  1 887}  he  positively  refused  to  renew  the 
Three  Emperors'  League,  but  he  consented  to  make,  without  the 
cognizance  of  Austria,  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  with  Germany 
for  three  years.  Not  satisfied  with  this  guarantee  against  the 
danger  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance,  Bismarck  caused  attacks 
to  be  made  in  the  press  on  Russian  credit,  which  was  rapidly 
gaining  a  footing  on  the  Paris  bourse,  and  he  imprudently  showed 
his  hand  by  prohibiting  the  Reichsbank  from  accepting  Russian 
securities  as  guarantees.  From  that  montent  the  tsar's  attitude 
changed.  All  his  dormant  suspicions  of  German  policy  revived. 
When  he  passed  through  BerUn  in  November  1887,  Bismarck 
had  a  long  audience,  in  which  he  defended  himself  with  his 
custonury  ability,  but  Alexander  remained  unmoved  in  his  con- 
viction that  the  German  government  had  systematically  opposed 
Russian  interests,  and  bad  paralysed  Russian  action  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  for  the  benefit  of  Austria;  and  he  failed  to 
understand  the  ingenious  theory  put  forward  by  the  German 
chancellor,  that  two  powers  might  have  a  severe  economic 
struggle  without  affecUng  their  poliUcal  relations.  Bismarck  had 
to  recognize  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  Three  Emperors' 
League,  which  had  served  his  purposes  so  well,  could  not  be  re-^ 
suscitated,  but  he  had  still  a  certain  security  against  the  hostility 
of  Russia  in  the  secret  treaty.  Soon,  however,  this  link  was  also 
to  be  broken.  When  the  treaty  expired  in  1890  it  was  not, 
renewed.  By  that  time  Bismarck  had  been  disinissed,  and  he 
subsequently  reproached  his  successor.  Count  Caprivi,  with  noi 
having  renewed  it,  but  in  reality  Count  Caprivi  was  not  to  blame. 
Alexander  Hlr  was  determined  not  to  renew  the  alliance,  and 
was  already  gravitating  slowly  towards  an  understanding  with 
France. 

No  treaty  or  formal  defensive  engagement  of  any  kind  existed 
between  Russia  and  France,  but  it  was  already  tolerably  certain 
that  in  the  event  of  a  great  war  the  two  nations  would 
be  found  fighting  on  the  same  side,  and  the  military 
authorities  in  both  countries  felt  that  if  no  arrange- 
ments were  nude  beforehand  for  concerted  action, — 
such  arrangements  having  been  long  ago  completed  by  the  powers 
composing  the  Triple  Alliance, — they  would  begin  the  campaign 
at  a  great  disadvantage.    This  was  perfectly  understood  by 
both  governments;  and  after  some  hesitation  on  both  sides, 
Geneials  Vannovski  and  Obruchev,  on  the  one  side,  and  Generals 
Saussier,  Miribel  and  Boisdeffre  on  the  other,  were  permitted 
to  discuss  plans  of  co-operation.    At  the  same  time  a  large 
quantity  of  Lebel  rifles  were  manufactured  in  France  for  the 
Russian  army,  and  the  secret  of  making  smokeless  powder 
was  communicated  to  the  Russian  military  authorities.    The 
French  government  wished  to  go  further  and  conclude  a  defensive 
alliance,  but  the  tsar  was  relucunt  to  bind  himself  with  a 
government  which  had  so  Utile  stability,  and  which  might  be 
induced  to  provoke  a  war  with  Germany  by  the  prospect  of 
Russian  support.    Even  the  military  convention  was  not  formally 
ratified  until  1894.    The  enthusiastic  partisans  of  the  alliance 
flattered  themselves  that  the  tsar's  reluctance  had  been  overcome, 
when  he  received  very  graciously  Admiral  Gervais  and  his  officers 
during  the  visit  of  the  French  fleet  to  Cronstadt  in  the  sumnoer  of 
1 891,  but  their  joy  was  premature.    The  formal  rapprockcmunt 
between  the  two  governments  was  much  slower  than  the  unofficiid 
rapprochement  between  the  two  nations.    More  than  two  y—n 
PMsed  befoie  iba  Ciwastadt  visit  was  ratumcd  by  the  RvasSaa 
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fleet,  under  Admiral  AveUn.  Tbe  enthusiastic  ovations  which 
the  admiral  and  his  subordinates  received  in  Toulon  and  Paris 
(October  1893)  showed  how  eager  and  anxious  the  French  people 
were  for  an  alliance  with  Russia,  but  the  Ru^ian  government  was 
in  no  hurry  to  gratify  their  wishes.  Of  the  offidal  action  all  we 
know  with  certamty  is,  that  immediately  after  the  Cronstadt 
visit  in  1891  a  diplomatic  protocol  about  a  defensive  alliance 
was  signed;  that  during  the  special  mission  of  General  Boisdeffre 
to  St  Petersburg  in  1892  negotiations  took  place  about  a  military 
convention;  that  in  1894  the  military  convention  was  ratified; 
that  in  the  summer  of  1895  M.  Ribot,  when  prime  minister,  first 
^>oke  publicly  of  an  alliance;  and  that  during  the  visit  of  the 
president  of  the  French  Republic  to  St  Petersburg,  in  August 
1897,  France  and  Russia  were  referred  to  as  allies  in  the  comph'- 
mentary  speeches  of  the  tsar  and  of  M.  F61ix  Faure.  Though  we 
are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  arrangement, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  close  friendly  relations  were  established 
between  the  two  powers,  and  that  in  all  important  international 
affairs  they  sought  to  act  in  accord  with  each  other.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  for  some  years  Russia  was  the  predominant  partner, 
and  that,  in  accordance  with,  the  pacific  tendencies  of  the  tsar, 
she  systematically  exercised  a  restraining  influence  on  France. 

The  great  expectations  exdted  among  the  French  people  by 
the  entente  cordiale  were  consequently  dot  realized,  and  there 
n»Trtph  ■PP^'*^  gradually  premonitory  sjrmptoms  of  a  re- 
0at»at9  action  in  public  opinion,  but  the  alliance  between^the 
amdtke  two  governments  was  maintained,  and  though  the 
^^^!i^  Triple  Alliance  was  weakened  by  the  internal  troubles 
<^  Austria-Hungary  and  by  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  Italy  to  gravitate  towards  Frakice,  the  grouping  of  the  great 
powers  was  not  radically  changed  tiH  the  Russd-Japanese  War 
of  1904-5.  By  that  war  the  balance  of  power  in  Eui^pe  was 
seriously  disturbed.  Russia  inadvertently  provoked  a  struggle 
with  Japan  which  made  such  a  drain  on  her  energies  and  material 
resources  that  her  pofitical  influence  in  Europe  necessarily 
suffered  a  partial  eclipse.  Thus  the  Triple  Alliance  outweighed 
its  rival,  and  there  was  a  danger  of  the  German  emperor's  tiJcing 
advantage  of  the  ^tuation  to  secure  for  himself  a  diplomatic 
predominance  in  Europe.  France  at  once  perceived  that  there 
was  a  grave  danger  for  herself,  and  naturally  looked  about  for 
some  diplomatic  support  to  replace  that  of  Russia,  which  had 
lost  much  of  its  value.  From  her  tincomfortable  isolation  there 
were  only  two  possible  exitsr— a  rapprochement  with  Germany  or  a 
rapprockeme$$t  with  England.  Both  of  these  demanded  sacrifices. 
The  former  required  a  formal  abandonment  of  all  ideas  of  re- 
covering Alsace  and  Lorraine;  the  latter  a  formal  recognition 
of  British  predominance  in  Egypt.  Under  the  influence  of 
M.  Delcass^  the  French  government  chose  what  seemed  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  and  concluded  with  the  English  foreign  office  in 
April  1904  a  general  agreement,  of  which  the  most  important 
stipiUation  was  that  France  should  leave  England  a  free  hand  in 
Egypt,  and  that  England  In  return  should  allow  Fntnce,  within 
certain  limits,  a  free  hand  in  Morocco.  On  that  basis  waseffected 
a  rapprochement  between  the  two  govenunenu  which  soon 
developed  into  an  entente  cordiaU  between  the  two  nations. 
The  efforts  of  the  Goman  emperor  to  undermine  the  entente 
by  insisting  on  the  convocation  of  a  conference  to  considw  the 
Morocco  question  caused  M.  Delcaas6  to  resign,  and  produced 
considerable  anxiety  throughout  Eprope,  but  the  desired  result 
was  not  attained  On  the  contrary,  the  conference  in  question, 
which  met  at  Algedras  in  January  1906,  ended  in  strengthening 
the  entente  and  in  accentuating  the  partiaUsolation  of  Germany. 

The  grouping  of  the  great  continental  states  into  two  opposite 
but  not  necessarily  hostile  camps  helped  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power  and  the  peace  of  Europe  The  result  was  that  the  causes 
of  conflict  which  arose  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  were  locaUzed.  Some  of  the  principal  questions 
involved  may  be  more  particularly  mentioned. 

The  Armenian  Question  was  brought  prominenUy  before 
Europe  by  theJlusso-Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  In  the  treaties 
of  San  Stefano  and  Berlin  the  Sublime  Porte  undertook  *'  tocany 
out  without  delay  the  ameliorations  and  reforms  required  by  loaU 


needs  in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the  Armenians,  and  to 
guarantee  their  security  against  the  Circassians  and  the  Kurds." 
This  stipulation  remained  a  dead  letter,  and  the    ^j^,,,, 
relations  between  the  Armenians  and  the  Mussulmans 
became  worse  than  before,  because  the  protection  of  the  powers 
encouraged  in  the  oppressed  nationality  far-reaching  political 
aspirations,  and  the  sultan  regarded  the  poh'tical  aspirations  and 
the  intervention  of  the  powers  as  dangerous  for  the    int^rity 
and  independence  of  his  empire.    For  some  fifteen  years  the 
Armenians  continued  to  hope  for  the  efficacious  intervention  of 
their  protectors,  but  when  their  patience  became  exhausted  and 
the  question  seemed  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  they  deter- 
mined to  bring  it  again  to  the  front.    Some  of  them  confined 
themselves  to  agitating  abroad,  especially  in  England,  in  favour 
of  the  cause,  whilst  others  made  preparations  for  exciting  an 
insurrectionary  movement  in  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor. 
These  latter  luiew  very  weU  that  an  insurrection  could  be  sup- 
pressed  by  the  Turkish  government  without  much  difficulty^ 
but  they  hoped  that  the  savage  measures  of  repression  wMch 
the  Turks  were  sure  to  employ  might  lead  to  the  active  inter- 
vention of  Europe  and  ensure  their  liberation  from  Turkish  rule, 
as  the  famous  ''atrodties"  of  1876  had  led  to  the  political 
emancipation  of  Bulgaria.    In  due  course — 1895-1896 — the  ex- 
pected atrocities  took  place,  in  the  form  of  wholesale  massacres 
in  Constantinople  and  various  towns  of  Asia  Minor.    The  sultan 
was  subjected  to  diplomatic  pressure  and  threatened  with  more 
efficient  means  of  coercion,    in  the  diplomatic  campaign  England 
took  the  lead,  and  was  warmly  supported  by  luly,  but  Germany, 
Austria  and  France  showed  themselves  lukewarm,  not  to  say 
indifferent,  and  Russia,  departing  from  her  traditional  policy 
of  protecting  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  vetoed  the  employment 
of  force  for  extracting  concessions  from  the  sultan.    In  these 
circumstances  the  Porte  naturally  confined  itself  to  making  a 
few  reforms  on  paper,  which  were  never  carried  out.    Thus  the 
last  state  of  the  Armenians  was  worse  than  the  first,  but  the 
so-called  European  concert  was  maintained,  and  the  danger  of  a 
great  European  war  was  averted. 

The  next  attempt  to  raise  the  Eastern  Question  was  made  by 
the  Greeks.  In  1896  a  semi-secret  society  called  the  EthnikC 
Hetairia  began  a  PanheDenic  agitation,  and  took  crtto, 
advantage  of  one  of  the  periodical  insurrections  in 
Crete  to  further  its  projects.  In  February  1897  the  Cretan 
revolutionary  committee  proclaimed  the  annexation  of  the  island 
to  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  and  a  contingent  of  Greek  regular 
troops  landed  near  Canea  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Vassos 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  King  George. 
The  powers,  objecting  to  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  immediately 
occupied  Canea  with  a  mixed  force  from  the  ships  of  war  which 
•were  there  at  the  time,  and  summoned  the  Greek  government 
to  withdraw  its  troops.  The  summons  was  disregarded,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Greek  army  was  mobilized  on  the  frontier  of  Thessaly 
and  Epirus.  In  consequence  of  a  raid  into  Turkish  territory 
the  Porte  dedared  war  on  the  x 7th  of  April,  and  the  short  cam- 
paign ended  in  the  ddeat  of  the  Greeks.  The  powers  intervened 
to  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities,  and  after  prolonged  negotiations 
a  peace  was  concluded  by  which  Greece  had  to  consent  to  a 
strategical  rectification  of  frontier  and  to  pay  a  war  indemnity 
of  £4,000,000.  Thus  a  second  time  the  European  concert  acted 
effectually,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  but  it  did  not  stand  the 
strain  of  the  subsequent  efforts  to  solve  the  Cretan  Question. 
Finding  the  Turks  less  conciliatory  after  their  military  success, 
and  being  anxious  to  remain  in  cordial  relations  with  the  Porte, 
Germany  withdrew  from  further  co-operation  with  the  powers, 
and  Austria  followed  her  example.  They  did  not,  however, 
offer  any  active  opposition,  and  the  question  received  a  temporary 
solution  by  the  appointment  of  Prince  George,  second  son  of  the 
king  of  Greece,  as  high  commissioner  and  governor-general  of  the 
island.    (See  Crete) 

Hie  conflicting  desires  of  several  of  the  powers  to  obtain 
colonial  possessions  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  forestaH 
their  competitors  in  the  act  of  taking  possession,  were  bound 
to  introduce  complications  in  which  England,  as  the  greatest 
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of  colonial  powers,  would  generally  be  involved;  and  as  the 
unappropriated  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  at  the  beginning 
j^j^^^  of  the  period  under  discussioh  were  to  \k  found  chiefly 
^^  in  Africa,  it  was  in  the  Dark  Continent  that  the 
conflicts  of  interests  mostly  took  place.  England's  chief  com- 
petitors were  France  and  Germany.  Her  traditional  policy, 
except  in  the  south  of  the  continent,  where  the  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  were  favourable  to  European  colonists,  bad 
been  purely  commerciaL  She  had  refrained  from  annexation  of 
toritory,  as  involving  too  much  expenditure  and  responsibility, 
tend  confined  her  protection  to  the  trading  stations  on  the  coast. 
When  France  came  into  the  field  this  policy  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  policy  of  France  was  also  commercial  in  a  certain  sense, 
but  the  methods  she  adopted  were  very  different.  She  en- 
deavoured to  bring  under  her  authority,  by  annexation  or  the 
establishment  of  protectorates,  the  largest  possible  extent  of 
territory,  in  order  to  increase  her  trade  by  a  sy^emof  differential 
tariffs;  she  encroached  on  the  hinterland  of  British  settle- 
ments, and  endeavoured  to  direct  artificially  the  native  inland 
trade  towards  her  own  ports.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  African 
West  Coast  will  suflice  to  show  the  success  with  which  this 
policy  was  carried  out.  When  the  British  government  awoke  to 
the  danger,  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  prevent  further  en- 
croachments by  likewise  annexing  territory.  The  result  is  shown 
in  the  article  Africa:  §  5.  In  her  dealings  with  France  about 
the  partition  of  Africa,  England  was  generally  conciliatory,  but 
she  was  always  inflexible  in  guarding  carefully  the  two  entrances 
to  the  Mediterranean.  There  was,  therefore,  a  permanent  danger 
of  conflict  in  Egypt  and  Morocco.  When  England  in  1S82  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  suppress  the  Arabi'  insurrection,^e  in- 
vited France  to  co-operate,  but  the  French  government  declined, 
and  left  the  work  to  be  done  by  England  alone.  England  had  no 
Intention  of  occupying  the  country  permanently,  but  she  had  to 
take  precautions  against  the  danger  of  French  occupation  after 
her  withdrawal,  and  these  precautions  were  embodied  in  an 
Anglo-Turkish  convention  signed  at  Constantinople  in  May  1887. 
France  prevented  the  ratification  of  the  convention  by  the  sultan, 
with  the  result  that  the  British  occupation  has  been  indefinites^ 
prolonged.  She  still  clung  persistently,  however,  to  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  predominant  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
she  tried  to  effect  her  purpose  by  gaining  a  firm  foothold  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  river.  The  effort  which  she  made  in 
1898  to  attain  this  end,  by  simultaneously  despatching  the 
Marchand  mission  from  her  Congo  possessions  and  inching  the 
emperor  Menekk  of  Abyssinia  to  send  a  force  from  the  east  to 
join  hands  with  Major  Marchand  at  Fashoda,  was  defeated  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Khalifa  and  the  British  occupation  of  Khartum, 
("or  a  few  days  the  two  nations  seemed  on  the  brink  of  war,  but 
the  French  government,  receiving  no  encouragement  from  St 
Petersburg,  consented  to  withdraw  the  Marchand  mission,  and 
a  convention  was  signed  defining  the  respeaive  spheres  of 
influence  of  the  two  countries. 

In  Morocco  the  rivahy  bet  ween  the  two  powers  was  less  acute 
but  not  less  persistent  and  troublesome.  France  a^ired  to 
incorporate  the  sultanate  with  her  north  African  possessions, 
whilst  England  had  commercial  interests  to  defend  and  was 
firmly  resolved  to  prevent  France  from  getting  unfettered 
possession  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
As  in  Egypt,  so  in  Morocco  the  dangers  of  conflict  were  averted, 
in  1904,  by  a  genera]  agreement,  which  enabled  France  to  carry 
out  in  Morocco,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  her  policy  of 
pacific  penetration,  but  debarred  her  from  erecting  fortifications 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  straits.  Germany  thereafter  strongly 
opposed  French  claims  in  Morocco,  but  after  a  period  of  great 
tension,  and  the  holding  of  an  ineffectual  conference  at  Algeciras 
in  1906,  an  understanding  was  come  to  in  1909  (see  Mokocco: 
History). 

With  Germany  likewise,  from  x88o  onwards,  England  had  some 
dipbmatic  difficulties  regarding  the  partition  of  Africa,  but  they 
never  reached  a  very  acute  phase,  and  were  ultimately  settled 
by  mutual  concessions.  By  the  arrangement  of  1890,  in  which 
several  of  the  outstanding  questions  were  solved,  Heligoland 


was  ceded  to  Germany  in  return  for  concessions  in  East  Africa. 
A  conflict  of  interests  in  the  southern  Pacific  was  amicably 
arranged  by  the  Angk>-German  convention  of  April  x886,  in 
which  a  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  the  respective 
spheres  of  influence  in  the  islands  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Australian  continent,  and  by  the  convention  of  1899,  in  virtue 
of  which  Germany  gained  possession  of  Samoa  and  renounced  in 
favour  of  England  all  pretensions  to  the  Tonga  Archipelago. 

In  Asia  the  tendencies  of  the  European  powers  to  territorial 
expansion,  and  their  desire  to  secure  new  markets  for  their  tra<ie 
and  industry,  have  affected  from  time  to  time  their  ^^ 

mutual  relations.  More  than  once  England  and  Russia 
have  had  dilutes  about  the  limits  of  their  respective  spheres  of 
influence  in  central  Asia,  but  the  causes  of  friction  have  steadily 
diminished  as  the  work  of  frontier  delimitation  has  advanced. 
The  important  agreement  of  1873-1873  was  supplemented  by 
the  protocol  of  the  22nd  of  July  1887  and  the  Pamir  delimitation 
of  1895,  so  that  the  Russo- Afghan  frontier,  which  is  the  dividing 
line  between  the  Russian  and  British  spheres  of  influence,  has 
now  been  carried  right  up  to  the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
The  delimitation  of  the  English  and  French  spheres  of  influence 
in  Asia  has  also  progressed.  In  1885  France  endeavoured  to  get 
a  footing  on  the  Upper  Iirawaddy,  the  hinterland  of  British 
Burma,  and  England  replied  in  the  following  year  by  annexing 
the  dominions  of  King  Thebaw,  including  the  Shan  States 
as  far  east  as  the  Mekong.  Thereupon  France  pushed  her  Indo- 
Chinese  frontier  westwards,  and  in  1893  made  an  attack  on  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  which  very  nearly  brou^t  about  a  conflict 
with  England.  After  prok>nged  negotiations  an  arrangement 
was  reached  and  embodied  in  a  formal  treaty  (January  1896), 
which  clearly  foreshadows  a  future  partition  between  the  two 
powers,  but  guarantees  the  independence  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  the  Valley  of  the  Menam,  as  a  .buffer-state. 
Farther  north,  in  eastern  China,  the  aggressive  tendencies  and 
mutual  rivah-ies  of  the  European  powers  have  produced  a  problem 
of  a  much  more  complicated  kind.  Firstly  Germany,  then  Russia, 
next  England,  and  finally  France  to<^  portions  of  Chinese  terri- 
tory, under  the  thin  disguise  of  long  leases.  They  thereby 
excited  in  the  Chinese  population  and  government  an  intense 
anti-foreign  feeling,  which  produced  the  Boxer  nx»vement  and 
culminated  in  the  attack  on  the  foreign  legations  at  Pekia  in 
the  summer  of  1900.    (See  China:  History.) 

In  1899-X90Z  the  relations  of  the  European  powers  were 
disturbed  by  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa.  In  nearly  every 
country  of  Europe  popular  feeling  was  much  excited  against 
England,  and  in  certain  influential  quarters  the  idea  was  enter- 
tained of  utilizing  this  feeling  for  the  formation  of  a  coalition 
against  the  British  empire;  but  in  view  of  the  decided  attitude 
assumed  by  the  British  gevtmment,  and  the  k>yal  enthusiasm 
di^layed  by  the  cokmies,  no  foreign  government  ventured  to 
take  the  initiative  of  intervention,  and  it  came  gradually  to  be 
recognized  that  no  European  state  had  any  tangible  interest  in 
prok>nging  the  independence  and  maladministration  of  the  Boer 
republics. 

One  permanent  factor  in  the  history  of  Europe  after  the  war 
of  1870-71  was  the  constant  increase  of  armaments  by  all  the 
great  powers,  and  the  proportionate  increase  of  taxation.  The 
fact  made  such  an  impression  on  the  young  emperor  of  Russia, 
Nicholas  II.,  that  he  invited  the  powers  to  consider  whether 
the  further  increase  of  the  burdens  thereby  imposed  cm  the 
nations  might  not  be  arrested  by  mutual  agreement;  and  a  con- 
ference for  this  purpose  as  convened  at  the  Hague  (May  x9- 
July  39, 1899),  but  the  desirable  object  in  view  was  not  attained. 
(See  ARBtTKATiON,  Inteknational.)  (D.  M.  W.) 

Though  neither  the  first  Hague  Conference  nor  the  second, 
which  met  in  1907,  did  much  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  those 
who  hoped  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  f^^gnts  nt 
should  guarantee  the  world  against  the  disasters  of  tSp^am 
war,  they  undoubtedly  tended  to  create  a  strong  pabhc  ***T' 
opinion  in  favour  of  peaceful  methods  in  the  solution  of  '"'^ 
international  problems  which  has  not  been  without  its  effect. 
Any  attempt  to  organize  the  concert  of  the  powers  must  afways 
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fail,  as  it  failed  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  iQtli  century^  so  long  as  the 
spirit  of  national  and  racial  rivalry  is  stronger  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  common  interests;  and  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century 
showed  no  diminution,  but  rather  an^accentuation  of  this  rivalry. 
The  court  of  arbitration  established  at  the  Hague  early  in  1901 
may  deal  effectively  with  questions  as  to  which  both  parties  desire 
a  modui  vivettdi,  and  the  pacific  efforts  of  King  Edward  VII., 
which  did  so  much  to  prevent  misunderstandings  likely  to  lead  to 
war,  resulted  from  1903  onwards  in  a  series  of  arbitration  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  other  powers  which  guaranteed  the 
Hague  court  an  effective  activity  in  such  matters.    But  more 
persons  issues,  involving  deep-seated  antagonisms,  have  con- 
tinued to  be  dealt  with  by  the  methods  of  the  old  diplomacy 
backed  by  the  armed  force  of  the  powers.    How  far  the  final 
solution  of  such  problems  has  been  helped  or  hindered  by  the 
general  reluctance  to  draw  the  sword  must  for  some  time  to  come 
remain  an  open  question.    Certainly,  during  the  early  years  of 
the  20th  century,  many  causes  of  difference  which  a  hundred 
years  earlier  would  assuredly  have  led  to  war,  were  settled,  or  at 
least  shelved,  by  diplomacy.    Of  these  the  questions  of  Crete, 
of  Armenia,  and  of  contested  claims  in  Africa  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Other  questions  of  general  interest  which  might  have 
led  to  war,  but  which  found  a  peaceful  sohition,  were  those  of  the 
reparation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  powers 
in  the  northern  seas.    In  October  1905  Sweden  formally  recog- 
nized the  separate  existence  of  Norway  (see  Nob  way:  History 
and  Sweden:  History).    On  the  2$Td  of  April  1908  were  signed 
the  **  Declarations  **;  the  one,  signed  by  the  four  Bahic  littoral 
powers,  recognized  "  in  prindple"  the  maintenance  of  the  terri- 
torial stchu  quo  in  that  sea;  the  other—to  which  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Holland  were  the 
parties— sanctioned  a  simibr  principle  in  regard  to  the  North 
Sea.    These  were  foUowed,  in  June  of  the  same  year,  by  two 
agreements  intended  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  southern 
European  waters,  signed  by  France  and  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  respectively.    Another  agreement,  that  signed  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  1907  for  the  delimitation  of  their 
SfAeres  of  influence  in  Persia  and  the  northern  borders  of  the 
Indian  empire,  though  having  no  direct  relation  to  Europnin 
affairs,  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  them  by  helpiii^'^ 
to  restore  the  international  prestige  of  Russia,  damaged  by  the 
disasters  of  the  war  with  Japan  and  the  internal  disturbances  that 
followed.    The  new  cordial  understanding  between  the  British 
and  Russian  governments  was  cemented  by  the  meeting  of  King 
Edward  VI J.  and  the  emperor  Nicholas  U.  at  Reval  in  June  1908. 
More  perilous  to  European  peace,  however,  than  any  of  these 
issues  was  the  perennial  unrest  in  Macedonia,  which  threatened 
jj^^^jl      sooner  or  later  to  open  up  the  whole  Eastern  Question 
o#<**        once  more  in'its  acutest  fornu    The  situation  was  due 
Cm<m»      to  the  internecine  struggle  of  the  rival  Balkan  races — 
<?••■"**•     Greek,  Bulgarian,  Servian — to  secure  the  right  to  the 
reversion  of  territories  not  yet  derelict.    But  behind  these  lesser 
issues  loomed  the  great  secular  rivalries  of  the  powers,  and  beyond 
these  again  the  vast  unkix)wn  forces  of  the  Mahommedan  world, 
ominously  stirring.    The  very  vastncss  of  the  perib  involved  in 
any  attempt  at  a  definitive  settlement  compelled  the  powers 
to  accept  a  compromise  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  restore  toler- 
able conditions  in  the  wretched  country.    But  the  "  MUrzsteg 
programme,"  concerted  between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  em- 
perors in  1903,  and  imposed  upon  the  Porte  by  the  diplomatic 
pressure  of  the  great  powers,  did  not  produce  the  effects  hoped 
for.    The  hideous  tale  of  massacres  of  helpless  vilfaigers  by 
organized  Greek  bands,  and  of  equally  hideous,  if  less  wholesale, 
reprisals  by  Bulgarian  bands,  grew  rather  than  diminished, 
and  reached  its  climax  in  the  early  months  of  1908.    The 
usefulness  of  the  new  gendarmerie,  under  European  officers, 
which  was  to  have  co-operated  with  the  Ottoman  authorities 
in  the  restoration  of  order,  was  from  the  outset  crippled  by  the 
passive  obstruction  of  the  Turkish  government.    The  sultan, 
indeed,  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  watching  with  a  certain 
cynical  indifference  the  mutual  slaughter  of  those  "Christians" 
whose  avowed  ideal  wns  the  overthrow  of  Mahommedan  rule, 


nor  could  he  be  expected  to  desire  the  smooth  working  of  a  system 
against  which  he  had  protested  as  a  violation  of  his  sovereign 
rights.  In  X 908  the  powers  were  still  united  in  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Porte  to  make  the  reforms  effective;  but  the 
proposal  of  Great  Britain  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Lebanon 
and  commit  the  administration  of  Macedonia  to  a  Mussulman 
governor  appointed  by  the  sultan,  but  removable  only  by  consent 
of  the  powers,  met  with  little  favour  either  at  Constantinople 
or  among  the  powers  whose  ulterior  aims  might  have  been 
hampered  by  such  an  arrangement. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  in  October  1908  the 
revolution  in  Turkey  altered  the  whole  situation.    The  easy  and 
apparently  complete  victory  of  the  Young  Turks,  and  ymag 
the  re-establishment  without  a  struggle  of  the  constitu-*  ~ 
tion  which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  1876,  took  the 
whole  world  by  surprise,  and  not  least  those  who 
believed  themselves  to  be  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  Ottoman  empire.    The  question  of 
the  Near  East  seemed  in  fair  way  of  settlement  by  the  action 
of  conflicting  races  themselves,  who  in  the  enthusiasm  of  new* 
found  freedom  appeared  ready  to  forget  their  ancient  intemedne 
feuds  and  to  fraternize  on  the  common  ground  of  constitutional 
liberty  (see  Tuakby:  History).    By  the  European  powers  the 
proclamation  of  the  constitution  was  received,  at  least  out-> 
wardly,  with  unanimous  approval,  general  admiration  bein^ 
expre^ed  for  the  singular  moderation  and  self-restraint  shown 
by  the  Turkish  leaders  and  people.    Whatever  views,  however, 
'may  have  been  openly  expressed,  or  secret^  held,  as  to  the 
revolution  so  far  as  it  affected  the  Ottoman  empire  itself,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  its  effects  on  the  general  situation  in 
Europe  would  be  profound.    These  effects  were  not 
slow  in  revealing  themselves.    On  the  5th  of  October 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  proclaimed  himself  king 
(tsar)  of  the  Bulgarians;  and  two  days  later  the  emperor  Francis 
Joseph  issued  a  rescript  announcing  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  to  the  Habsburg  monarchy  (see  Bulgasia: 
History  and  Bosnia  and  Hekzecovina:  History),    Whatever 
cogent  reasons  there  may  have  been  for  altering  the  status  of 
these  countries  in  view  of  the  changed  conditions  in  Turkey, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  method  employed  was  a  violation 
of  the  public  law  of  Europe.    By  the  declaration  of  London  of 
1871,  to  which  Austria-Hungary  herself  had  been  a  principal 
party,  it  had  been  laid  down  that  "  contracting  powers  could 
only  rid  themselves  of  their  treaty  engagements  by  an  under- 
standing  with  their  consignatories."  This  solemn  reaflirmation 
of  a  prindple  on  which  the  whole  imposing  structure  of  inter- 
national law  had,  during  the  19th  century,  been  laboriously 
built  up  was  now  cynically  violated.    The  other  powers,  con- 
fronted with  the  fait  accompli,  protested;  but  the  astute  stales- 
man  who  had  staked  his  reputation  as  foreign  minister  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  on  the  success  of  this  coup  had  well  gauged  the 
character  and  force  of  the  opposition  he  would  have  to  meet. 
Baron  von  Achrenthal,himself  more  Slavthan  German,  ^m^mu 
in  spite  of  his  name,  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship  ai*i» 
in  diplomacy  at  Belgrade  and  St  Petersburg;  he  knew  provto4 
how  fully  he  could  rely  upon  the  weakness  of  Russia,  ^'^""'^ 
and  that  if  Russian  Pan-Slav  sentiment  could  be  cowed,  he  need 
fear  nothing  from  the  resentment  of  the  Servians.   He  was  strong, 
too,  in  the  moral  and — in  case  of  need — the  material  support 
of  Germany.    With  Germany  behind  her,  Austria-Hungary  had 
little  to  fear  from  the  opposition  of  the  powers  of  the  triple 
entente.  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia.    This  diagnosb  of  the 
situation  was  justified  by  the  event.    For  months,  indeed,  Europe 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  general  war.    During  the  autumn  the 
nationalist  excitement  in  Servia  and  Montenegro  rose  to  fever- 
heat,  and  Austria  responded  by  mobilizing  her  forces  on  the 
f  Bontiersand  arming  the  Catholic  Bosnians  as  a  precaution  against 
a  rising  of  their  Orthodox  countrymen.    Only  the  winter  seen>ed 
to  stand  between  Europe  and  a  war  bound  to  become  general, 
and  men  looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  melting  of  the 
snows.    It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  write  the  history  of  the  diplomatic 
activities  by  which  this  disaster  was  avoided.    Their  geacnl 
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the  discharge  of  obligations  when  the  private  interest  of  those 

who  lie  under  them  no  longer  reinforces  the  text ''  {ib.  ii.  270). 

Great  Britain  did  he^  best  to  counteract  a  doctrine  so  subversive 

of  international  confidence.    For  a  moment  at  least  a  diplomatic 

breach  with  Russia  seemed  inevitable.  At  Bismarck's  suggestion, 

however,  a  conference  was  held  at  London  to  arrange  the  affair. 

There  was,  in  the  circumstances,  no  chance  of  forcing  Russia  to 

recede  from  her  position;  but  in  order  "  to  reconcile  facts  with 

principles  "  the  conference  on  the  17th  of  January  1871  agreed 

on  a  formula  announcing  that  "  contracting  powers  can  only  rid 

themselves  of  their  treaty  engagements  by  an  understanding  with 

their  co-signatories."    Thus  the  principle  of  the  European  concert 

was  saved.    But,  for  the  time  at  least,  it  seemed  that  the  triumph 

ci  Bismarck's  diplomacy  had  re-established 

.  .  the  simple  plan 
That  they  diould  taVe  who  have  the  power 
And  they  •hould  keep  who  can. 

Beust  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Je  ne  vois  phis 
del'Europc!"  (W.  A,  P.) 

By  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  and  the  crearion 
of  the  German  empire  the  political  condition  of  Europe  was 
profoundly  changed.  Germany  became  for  a  time  the  leading 
power  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  German  statesmanship 
had  to  devise  means  for  preventing,  imtil  the  new  edifice  was 
thoroughly  consolidated,  the  formation  of  a  hostile  coalition 
of  jealous  rivals.  The  fiist  thing  to  be  done  in  this  direction 
was  to  secure  the  support  of  Russia  and  Austria  to  the  new  order 
of  things. 

With  regard  to  Russia  there  was  little  cause  for  apprehension. 
She  had  aided  Bismarck  to  carry  out  his  audacious  schemes  in 
the  past,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  die 
would  change  her  policy  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
ip«^^  rapprochtment  dated  from  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
*'*"*^*  1863,  when  the  governments  of  France  and  England, 
yielding  to  popular  excitement,  made  strong  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations to  Russia  in  favour  of  the  Poles,  whereas  Bismarck 
not  only  refused  to  join  in  the  diplomatic  campaign,  but  made 
a  convention  with  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  by  which  the 
Russian  and  German  military  authorities  on  the  frontiers  should 
aid  each  other  in  suppressing  the  disturbances.  From  that  time 
the  friendship  ripened  steadily.  The  relations  between  the  two 
powers  were  not,  it  is  true,  always  without  a  cloud.  More  than 
once  the  bold  designs  of  Bismarck  caused  uneasiness  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  St  Petersburg,  especially  during  the  Schlesntrig- 
Hobtein  complications  of  1864  and  the  Austro-Prussian  conflict 
of  1866;  but  the  wHy  statesman  of  Berlin,  partly  by  argument 
and  partly  by  dexterously  manipulating  the  mutual  trust  and 
affection  between  the  two  sovereigns,  always  succeeded  in  having 
his  owft  way  without  producing  a  rupture,  so  that  during  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  Russia  maintained  in  extremely 
benevolent  neutrality,  and  prevented  Austria  and  Italy  from 
taking  part  in  the  struggle.  So  benevolent  was  the  neutrality 
that  the  emperor  William  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  felt  con- 
strained to  write  to  the  tsar  that  he  owed  to  His  Majesty  the 
.happy  issue  of  the  campaign  and  would  never  forget  the  fact. 
Having  thus  helped  to  create  the  German  empire,  Alexander  II. 
was  not  likely  to  take  an  active  part  in  destroying  it,  and  Bis- 
marck could  look  forward  confidently  to  a  long  continuance  of  the 
cordial  relations  between  the  two  courts. 

The  second  part  of  the  German  chancellor's  programme,  the 
permanent  conciliation  of  Austria,  was  not  so  easily  carried  out. 
j^fMMff  Austria  had  been  the  great  sufferer,  more  perhaps  even 
nimtioos  than  France,  from  Bismarck's  aggressive  i>olicy.  For 
^^^_  generations  she  had  resisted  strenuously  and  success- 
O^rmaay,  Jyjjy  ^^  efforts  of  the  HohenzoUems  to  play  the  leading 
part  in  Germany,  and  she  had  always  considcredher  own  influence 
m  Germany  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  her  position  as  a 
Brst-class  power.  By  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1866  and  the 
consequent  treaty  of  Prague,  Austria  bad  been  formally  excluded 
from  all  direct  influence  in  German  affairs.  With  these  events 
still  fresh  in  his  recollection,  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  support  the  new  empire  created  by  his 


r  rhral  tl  AiiftrialB  «ipeMe,  ind  it  ims  imoin  tliat  on  tte  «vo 
of  th«  FratKO-Ocrmm  War  be  had  been  negotiating  with  tht 
Frenck  gov«niiiieBt  for  a  conbioed  cttack  ma  Prussia.  To  an 
ordinary  statesman  the  task  of  pemianeDtly  mnriliating  such  a 
power  might  well  have  seemed  hapeleM»  but  Bismarck  did  not 
shrink  from  tt,  and  even  before  tkt  signatore  of  the  treaty  ol 
Prague  he  had  prepared  the  way  for  attaining  his  object.  "  With 
regard  to  AnBtria,"  be  himself  explained  on  one  occasion,  "  I 
had  two  counes  open  to  ne  after  her  defeat,  either  to  destroy 
her  entirely  or  to  rmpect  her  integrity  and  prepare  ibr  our 
future  reconciliation  when  the  fice  ol  revenge  bad  died  out.  I 
chose  the  latter  coune,  becsnse  the  former  would  have  been  tbc 
greatest  possible  act  of  folly.  Sopposlng  that  Austria  had  dis^ 
appeared,  consider  tlbe  consequences."  He  then  desoribed  very 
graphically  those  probable  consequences,  and  drew  the  con* 
elusion: ''for  the  sake  of  oar  own  life  Austria  must  live.  I  had 
no  hesitation,  thersfore,  and  ever  since  1866  my  constant  effort 
has  been  to  stitch  np  the  gieat  torn  texture  and  to  te-establlsh 
amicable  relations  with  our  andemt  associate  of  the  Confoftem- 
Hon."  For  this  purpose  he  tried  to  soothe  Anstrian  snscepti- 
bilities,  and  suggested  confidentially  that  conspensation  for  tJie 
losses  of  territory,  faifltiencs  and  prestige  In  Italy  and  Germany 
mi^t  be  found  in  south-eastern  Europe,  especially  by  thie 
acquisitiom  Of  Bosnia  and  Kerxegovina;  but  so  long  as  his  rival 
Count  Beust  was  minlsCer  for  foreign  aflaics  in  Vienna,  nnd 
Austria  had  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  recover  her  lost  position 
by  the  assistance  of  Russia  ami  France,  these  efforts  had  no 
success.  It  wasonly  when  Prince  Gorcfaakov  had  dedinedCoont 
Beust's  advances,  which  took  the  form  of  suggesting  the  abolition 
of  the  Bhick  Sea  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  when  Fkmnoe 
had  been  paralysed  for  some  years  by  her  war  with  Germany, 
that  a  rapproehemml  between  the  eabbietsof  Vienna  and  Berlin 
became  possible.  Bismarck  lost  no  time  in  making  advances^ 
From  the  German  headquarters  at  Versailles  he  sent  a  dcapntch 
to  Vienna  suggesting  the  estabUshfaig  of  more  cordial  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  and  Count  Beust  replied  in  an 
equally  amicable  tone.  The  emperor  Frands  Joseph,  finding 
himself  isohited,  had  evidently  accepted  the  kievitable  with 
his  customary  res^^tion,  and  abandoned  his  dreams  of  again 
playing  the  leading  part  in  Germany.  As  a  further  proof  of  the 
change  in  his  disposition  and  aims  he  replaced  Count  Beust  by 
Count  Andr&sy,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Bismarck,  and 
who  wished,  as  a  Hungarian,  to  see  Austria  hhemted  from  her 
German  entanglement,  and  he  consented  to  pay  a  visit  to  Beriin 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  still  closer  therdatlons  between  the 
two  governments. 

Bismarck  was  delighted  at  this  turn  of  affsirs,  but  he  advanced 
with  his  usual  caution.  He  gave  it  to  be  dearly  understood  thai 
improvement  in  his  relations  with  Vienna  must  not 
disturb  the  Iong-estid>lished  friea<Mi!p  with  St  Peters- 
burg. Tbe  tsar,  on  hearing  private^  of  the  intended 
meeting,  gave  a  hint  to  Prince  Reuss,  the  Geraian 
ambassador,  that  he  expected  an  invitation,  and  -was  Invited 
according.  The  meetmg  of  the  three  sovereigns  took  place 
at  Berlin  at  the  end  of  August  X872.  The  three  ministefs,  P^nce 
Bismarck,  Prbce  Gorch^ov  and  Count  Andrftssy,  held  dafly 
conferences,  on  the  basis  that  the  chief  aim  in  view  should  be  tlw 
maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe,  and  ^at  in  all  important 
international  affairs  the  throe  powers  should  consult  with  each 
other  and  act  In  concert  As  a  result  of  three  days'  consnitation 
the  Three  Emperor's  League  was  founded,  without  any  formal 
treaty  being  signed.  In  this  way  the  danger  of  a  poweifid 
coalition  being  formed  against  the  young  German  empire  was 
averted,  for  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  with  France,  Germany  could 
count  on  at  least  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  from  the  other  powers  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  Mfliat 
ulterior  designs  Bismarck  may  have  had  in  forming  tbe  league, 
or  "  Alliance  **  as  it  is  often  called,  must  be  to  some  extent  n 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  wc  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in 
adopting  the  view  of  a  competent  Russian  authority,  who  defines 
the  policy  of  the  German  chancellor  thus:  '*  To  make  Austria 
accept  definitively  her  dqx>sition  as  a  Germanic  power,  to  p«t 
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.  her  in  perpetual  c(mflict  with  Russia  in  ^  BaUeiB  Bennsukij 

.  and  to  found  on  that  inecoDcilable  rivalry  tl|e  hegemoey  of 
Cermaiiy." 

Foe  more  than  two  years  there  was  an  outward  appearance 
ol  extreme  cordiality  between  the  three  powers.    They  acted 

.  together  diplomatically,  and  on  all  suitable  pccasiQns  the  three 
alUed  monarcbs  exchanged  visits  and  sent  each  other  con^ 
gratulations  and  good  wishes.    There  was,  however,  from  the 

i  beginning  very  little  genuine  confidence  between  them.  Before 
the  breaking  up  of  the  conferences  at  Berlin,  Alexander  XL  and 
his  chancellor  had  conversations  with  the  French  ambassador, 
in  which  they  not  only  showed  that  they  had  suspicions  of  future 
aggressive  designs  on  the  part  of  Germany,  but  also  gave  an 
assurance  that  so  long  as  France  fulfilled  her  engagements  to 
Germany  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  A  few  months  later,  when  the 
emperor  William  paid  his  return  visit  to  the  tsar  in  St  Petersburg, 
a  defensive  convention  was  conckded  by  the  two  monarcbs 
behind  the  back  of  their  Austrian  ally.  Without  kiK)wing  any- 
thing about  the  existence  of  this  convention,  the  Austrian  ally 
did  not  feel  comfortable  in  his  new  position.  In  Vienna  the  old 
anti-Prussian  feeling  was  still  strong.  The  so-called  party  of 
the  archdukes  and  the  military  resisted  the  policy  of  Andr&ssy, 
and  sought  to  establish  closer  relations  with  Russia,  so  that 

.  German  support  might  be  unnecessaiyj  but  as  Bismarck  has 
himself  testified,  "  Russia  did  not  yet  respond.  The  wound 
caused  ^y  the  conduct  of  Austria  during  the  Crimean  War  was 
not  yet  healed.  Andrissy  made  himself  very  popular  in  thci: 
court  society  of  St  Petersburg  during  his  visit  there  with  his 
imperial  master,  but  the  traditional  suspicion  of  Austrian  policy 
remained."  Altogether,  the  new  league  was  not  a  happy  family. 
So  long  as  all  the  members  of  it  were  content  to  accept  the 
status  quo,  the  latent  germs  of  dissension  remained  hidden  from 
the  outside  world,  but  as  soon  as  the  temporary  state  of  political 
quietude  was  replaced  by  a  certain  amount  of  activity  and  initia- 
tive, they  forced  their  way  to  the  surface.  No  one  of  the  three 
powers  regarded  the  siclus  quo  as  a  satisfactory  permanent 
arrangcmenL  In  Berlin  much  anxiety  was  caused  by  the  rapid 
financial  and  military  recovery  of  France,  and  voices  were  heard 
suggesting  that  a  new  campaign  and  a  bigger  war  indemnity 
might  be  necessary  before  the  recuperation  was  complete.  In 
St  Petersburg  there  was  a  determination  to  take  advantage  of 
any  good  opportunity  for  recovering  the  portion  of  Bessarabia 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  thereby  removing  the  last 
tangible  results  of  the  Crimean  War.  In  Vienna  there  was  a 
desire  to  obtain  in  the  Balkan  Pcm'nsula,  in  accordance  withthe 
suggestfon  of  Bismarck,  compensation  for  the  looses  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  Thus  each  of  the  members  of  the  league  was  hatching 
secretly  a  little  aggressive  scheme  for  its  own  benefit,  and  the 
danger  for  the  rest  of  Europe  hiy  in  the  possibility  of  tbefa* 
reconciling  their  schemes  so  far  as  to  admit  of  an  agreement 
for  action  in  common.  Fortunately  for  the  onlookers  there  were 
important  conflicting  interests,  and  the  task  of  reconciling  them 
was  extremely  difficult,  as  the  subsequent  course  of  events 
proved. 

The  first  of  the  three  powers  to  m6ve  was  Germany*  In 
February  1875  M.  de  Radowitz  was  despatched  to  St  Petersburg 
Yiff  on  a  secret  mission  in  order  to  disa>ver  whether,  in 

Mtorm'  the  event  of  hostilities  between  Germany  and  France, 
^^  ^  Russia  would  undertake  to  maintain  a  neutral  attitude 
as  she  had  done  in  1870-1871;  in  that  case  Germany 
mi^t  be  relied  on  to  co-operate  with  her  in  her  great  designs 
in  the  East.  Prince  Gorchakov  did  not  take  the  bait  with  the 
alacrity  that  was  expected.  Having  overcome  in  some  measure 
his  hatred  of  Austria,  which  had  distorted  for  so  many  years  his 
political  vision,  he  had  come  to  understand  that  it  was  not  for 
the  interests  of  his  own  country  to  have  as  neighbour  a  powerful 
united  Germany  instead  of  a  weak  confederation  of  small  stales, 
and  he  now  perceived  that  it  would  be  a  grave  error  of  policy 
to  allow  Germany  to  destroy  still  more  to  her  own  advantage  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  by  permanently  weakening  France. 
No  doubt  he  desired  to  recover  the  lost  portion  of  Bessarabia  and 
to  raise  Russian  prestige  in  the  East,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  run  the 
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risk  of  Mdtiflg  a  greAt  Euro^an  war,  mod  be  beBeved  that  what 
he  desired  mi^t  be  effected  without  war  by  the  d^lomatic  skill 
which  had  warded  off  European  intervention  daring  the  Polish 
troublas  of  1863,  and  had  reooYered  It^  Russia  her  freedom  of 
actioa  in  the  Black  Se&  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
y  870-71.  In  reply,  therefore,  to  M.  de  Radowita's  inquiries  and 
ffUggestioos,  be  declared  that  the  Russian  court  fostered  no 
ambitious  designs  in  the  East  or  in  the. West,  and  desired  only 
peace  and  the  maintcnanee  of  the  slahu  quo,  with  possibly  an 
aInelioratioQ  in  the  siiBerable  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  tultaa.  This  rebuff  did  not  sufike  to  diqid  the  gathering 
storm.  The  warlike  agitation  in  the  Qermon  inspired  press 
continued,  and  the  French  government  becaaoe  thorougUy 
ajbrmed.  General  Lefl6,  the  French  ambassador  in  St  Peters- 
burg, was  instructed  to  sound  the  Russian  government  on  the 
subject.  Prince  Gorchakov  willingly  assured  him  that  Russia 
would  do  all  in  her  power  to  incKde  the  Berlin  cabinet  to  uMxiera- 
tion  and  peace,  and  that  the  emperor  would  take  advantage  of  Us 
forthcoming  visit  to  BezUn  to  influence  the  emperor  William 
in  this  sense.  A  few  days  later  Genenl  Lefl6  received  sunilar 
assurances  from  the  emperm:  himself,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  British  government  vohmteered  to  work  likewise  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  Representations  were  accordingly  made  by  both 
governments  during  the  tsar's  visit  to  Berlin,  and  bodi  the 
emperor  William  and  his  chancdbr  dedaied  that  thens  wtaa^  »o 
intention  of  attacking  France.  The  danger  of  war, 
which  the  well-informed  Gennan  press  believed  to  be  ssd 
**  in  sight,"  waa  thus  averted,  but  the  incident  towed 
the  seeds  of  future  troubks,  by  awakening  in  Bismarck 
a  bitter  personal  resentment  against  his  Russian  cotkagnt. 
By  certain  incautious  remarks  to  those  arotmd  him,  and  stlU 
more  by  a  circular  to  the  representatives  of  Russia  abroad,  dat^ 
Berlin  and  beginning  with  the  wotds  mainUnatU  la  p<uz  est 
assurie,  Gorchakov  seemed  to  take  to  himself  the  credit  of 
having  checkmated  Bismarck  and  saved  Eun^  from  a  great 
war.  Bismarck  resented  bitterly  thb  conduct  on  the  part  of  his 
old  friend,  and  told  him  frankly  that  he  would  have  reason  to 
regret  it.  In  the  Russian  official  world  it  is  generally  believed 
that  he  took  his  revenge  in  .the  Ruaso-Tiurkish  War  and  the 
congress  of  Berlin.  However  this  may  be,  he  has  himself 
explained  that  "the  first  cause  of  coldness"  was  the  above 
incident,  "  when  Gorchakov,  aided  by  Decazes,  wanted  to  play 
at  my  expense  the  part  of  a  savioiur  of  France,  to  represent  me 
as  the  enemy  of  Eurq;>ean  peace,  and  to  procure  for  himself  a 
triumphant  quos  ego  to  arrest  by  a  word  and  shatter  my  dark 
desigosl "  In  any  case  the  incident  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  phase  in  the  relations  of  the  three  powers;  hencelorijh 
Bismarck  can  no  longer  count  on  the  unqualified  support  d 
Russia,  and  in  controlling  the  Russo- Austrian  rivalry  in  south- 
eastern Eufope,  while  processing  to  be  impantial,  he  will  lean  to 
the  side  o£  Count  Andr&»^  rather  than  to  that  M  Prince  Gorch*- 
kov.  Ho  is  careful,  however,  not  to  carry  this  tendency  so  far 
as  to  produce  a  rapprochement  between  Russia  and  France. 
The  danger  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  hostile  to  Germany 
is  already  appearing  on  the  political  horizon,  but  it  is  only  a  little 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  roan's  hand* 

The  next  movp  in  the  aggressive  game  was  made  by  Austria, 
with  the  conruvance  of  Russia.  During  the  summer  of  1875 
an  insurrection  of  the  ChristJaA  Slavs  in  Hersegovina,  which 
received  support  from  the  neighbouring  principalities  of  Monte- 
negro and  Servia,  was  fostered  by  the  Austrian  anthoriries  and 
encouraged  by  the  Russian  consuls  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  A 
European  concert  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
disturbance  by  means  of  local  administrative  reforms,  but  the 
efforts  of  the  powers  failed,  becnuse  the  insurgents  hoped  to 
obtain  complete  liberation  from  Turkish  rule;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  with  a  view  to  promoting  this  solution, 
Servia  and  Montenegro  declared  war  against  the  Porte.  Hierv- 
upon  Russia  began  to  show  her  hand  more  openly.  The  govenv 
nncnt  albwed  volunteers  to  be  recruhcd  in  Moscow  and 
St  Petersburg,  and  the  Russian  general  Chernaycv,  wlra  hai 
distinguished  himself  in  Central  Asia,  was  appoint  to  the 
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command  of  the  Scrviaii  army.  When  Uie  ball  had  thos  been 
set  roUiog,  the  two  poweis  chiefly  concerned  considered  that  the 
time  had  come  for  embodying  the  result  of  their  in- 
formal confidential  pourparlers  in  a  secret  agreement, 
which  is  knownas  the  convention  of  Reicfastadtfbecauae 
1^^  it  was  signed  at  a  meeting  of  the  two  emperors  in 
the  little  Bohemian  town  of  that  name.  It  bore  the 
date  of  the  8th  of  July  1876 — exactly  a  week  after  Servia  and 
Montenegro  had  declared  war—and  it  contained  the  following 
stipulations:  (x)  That  so  k)ng  as  the  stni^e  whidi  had  just 
bcgim  remained  undecided,  the  two  soverdgns  ^ould  refrain 
from  interference,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  principalities 
being  defeated,  any  modification  of  the  territorial  or  piditical 
skUus  quo  ante  to  their  detriment  should  be  prevented;  <«)  that 
in  the  event  of  the  principalities  proving  victorious,  and  territorial 
changes  taking  place,  Austria  should  daim  compensation  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  Russia  should  demand  the  resti- 
tution of  the  portion  of  Bessarabia  which  she  had  lost  by  the 
Crimean  War;  (3)  that  in  the  event  of  the  ooUapse  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  the  two  powers  should  act  together  to  create 
autonomous  principalities  in  European  Turkey,  to  unite  Theasaly 
and  Crete  to  Greece,  and  to  proclaim  Constantinople  a  free  town. 
The  contracting  parties  evidently  expected  that  the  two  princi- 
palities would  be  victorious  in  their  struggle  with  the  Porte, 
and  that  the  compensations  mentioned  would  be  secured  without 
a  great  European  war.  Thdr  expectations  were  disappointed. 
Montenegro  made  a  brave  stand  against  superior  -forces,  but 
before  five  months  had  passed  Servia  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Turkish  army,  and  Russia  had  to  come  to  the  assistance  of-  her 
prot6g^.  A  Russian  ultimatum  stopped  the  advance  of  the  Turks 
on  Belgrade,  and  an  armistice,  subsequently  transformed  into  a 
peace,  was  signed. 

Russia  and  Austria  had  now  to  choose  between  abandoning 
their  schemes  and  adopting  some,  other  course  of  action,  and  un- 
foreseen  incidents  contributed  towards  making  them 
^J^SSmT  sdect  the  latter  alternative.  In  June  1876  an  attempt 
at  insurrection  in  Bulgaria  had  been  repressed  with 
savage  brutality  by  the  Turics,  and  the  details,  as  they  became 
known  some  wedcs  later,  produced  much  indignation  all  over 
Europe.  In  Bn^and  the  emitement,  fanned  by  the  eloquence  of 
Gladstone,  became  intense,  and  compelled  the  Disradi  cabinet 
to  take  part,  very  reluctantly,  in  a  diplomatic  campaign,  with 
the  object  of  imposing  radical  reforms  on  Turkey.  In  Russia  the 
excitement  and  indignation  were  equally  great,  and  the  tsar 
gradually  formed  the  resolution  that  if  the  powers  would  not  act 
cottectively  and  energetically,  so  as  to  compel  the  Porte  to  yidd, 
he  would  undertake  the  work  single-handed.  This  resolution 
he  announced  publidy  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Moscow  on  the 
xoth  of  Noirember  1876.  The  powers  did  not  like,  the  idea  of 
separate  Russian  action,  and  in  order  to  prevent  it  they  agreed 
to  hold  a  conference  in  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  Porte  to  introduce  the  requisite  reforms.  The  Porte  was  at 
that  moment  under  the  influence  of  popular  patriotic  excitement 
which  made  it  indisposed  to  accept  orders,  or  even  well-meant 
advice,  from  governments  more  or  less  hostile  to  it,  and  the 
inconsiderate  mode  of  procedure  suggested  by  General  Ignatiev, 
and  adopted  by  the  other  delegates,  made  it  stOl  more  un- 
conciliatory.  At  the  first  plenary  sitting  of  the  conference 
the  proceedings  were  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  artillery,  and 
the  'Hirkish  representative  explained  that  the  salvo  was  in 
honour  of  the  new  Ottoman  constitution,  which  was  bdng 
promulgated  by  the  sultan.  The  inference  suggested  was  that 
as  Turkey  had  spontaneously  entered  on  the  path  of  Ubeesl 
and  constitutional  reform  for  all  Ottoman  subjects,  it  became 
superfluous  and  absurd  to  talk  of  small  reforms  for  particular 
provinces,  such  as  the  conference  was  about  to  propose.  The 
deliberations  continued,  but  finally  the  Porte  refused  to  accept 
what  the  plenipotentiaries  considered  an  irreducible  minimum, 
and  the  conference  broke  up  without  obtaining  any  practical 
result.  The  tsar's  Moscow  dedamtion  about  employing  single- 
handed  the  requisite  coercive  measures  now  came  to  be  fulfilled. 
In  order  to  aiake  a  stKcessfml  aggressive  Bove  on  Turkey, 


Roasia  had  fint  of  aD  to  secure  her  rear  and  flank  by  an  arrans^ 
ment  with  her  two  alMes.  In  Berlin  she  encountered  no  difll- 
culties.  Bismarck  had  no  objection  to  seeing  Russia  weaken 
herself  in  a  struggle  with  Turkey,  provided  she  did  not  upset  the 
balance  of  power  in  south-eastern  Europe,  and  he  fdt  confident 
that  he  coOld  prevent  by  diplomatic  means  any  such  catastrophe. 
He  was  inclined,  therefore,  to  encourage  rather  than  restrain  the 
bellicose  tendencies  of  St  Petersburg.  In  Vienna  the  task  of 
coming  to  a  definite  arrangement  was  mudi  more  diflicult,  and 
it  was  only  after  protracted  and  laborious  negotfattioos  that  a 
convention  was  concluded  on  the  15th  of  January  1877,  and 
forinally  signed  three  months  later.  It  was  a  development  of  the 
agreement  of  Reichstadt,  modified  according  to  the  changes  in 
the  situation,  but  retaining  the  essential  principle  that  in  the 
event  of  the  territorial  status  quo  being  altered,  Russia  should 
recover  the  lost  portion  of  Bessarabia,  and  Austria  should  get 
Bosnia  and  a  part  of  Herzegovina.  Having  made  these  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  Russia  b^;an  the  campaign  simultane- 
ously in  Eurq^  and  Asia  Minor,  and  after  many  reverses  and 
enorm<Mis  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure,  she  succeeded  in 
imposing  on  the  Tttrks  the  "  preliminary  peace  "  of  San  Stefano 
(3rd  March  1878).  That  peace  was  negotiated  with  very  little 
consideration  for  the  interests  of  the  other  powers,  and  as  soon 
as  the  terms  of  it  became  known  in  >^eiuia  and  London  there 
was  an  outburst  of  indignation.  In  negotiating  the 
treaty  General  Ignatiev  had  ignored  the  wishes  of 
Austria,  and  had  even,  according  to  the  contention 
of  Andrissy,  infringed  the  convention  signed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  However  this  may  be,  the  peace  of  San  Stefano 
brought  to  the  surface  the  latent  conflict  of  interests  between 
the  two  empires.  Russia's  aim  was  to  create  a  big  Bulgaria 
under  the  influence  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  emancipate  Servia 
and  Montenegro  as  far  as  possible  from  Austrian  influence, 
whereas  Austria  objected  to  the  creation  of  any  large  Slav  state 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  insisted  on  maintaining  her  influence 
at  Belgrade  and  Tsetigne  (Cetinje).  In  vain  Prince  Gorchakov 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  Austria  and  to  extract  from  Count 
Andr^y  a  dear  statement  of  the  terms  he  would  accept.  Count 
Andr&ssy  was  in  no  hurry  to  extricate  Russia  from  her  difficulties, 
and  suggested  that  the  whole  question  should  be  submitted  to 
a  European  congress.  The  suggestion  was  endorsed  by  Great 
Britain,  which  Ucewise  objected  to  the  San  Stefano  arrange- 
ments, and  Bismarck  declined  to  Imng  any  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  cabinet  of  Vknna. 

Deceived  in  her  expectations  of  active  support  from  her  two 
allies,  Russia  found  herself  in  an  awkward  position.  From  a 
military  point  of  view  it  was  absidutdy  necessary  for  her  ta 
come  to  an  arrangement  dther  with  Austria  or  with  En^^and, 
because  the  communicati(Nis  of  her  army  before  Constantinople 
with  its  base  could  be  cut  by  these  two  powers  acting  in  concert 
— the  land  route  bdng  dominated  by  Austria,  and  the  Black  Sea 
route  by  the  British  fleet,  which  was  at  that  time  anchored 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  efforts  to 
obtain  the  support  of  her  two  allies  against  the  demands  oC 
En^nd  had  failed,  negotiations  were  opened  in  London,  and 
on  the  30th  of  May  a  secret  convention  was  signed  by  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Count  Schuvalov.  By  that  agreement  the 
Obstades  to  the  assembling  of  the  congress  were  removed.  The 
congress  met  In  Berlin  on  the  X3th  of  June,  and  after 
many  prolonged  sittings  and  much  secret  negotiation 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed  on  the  X3th  of  Jidy. 
By  that  treaty  the  prdimizuiry  peace  of  San  Stefano  was 
considerably  modified.  The  big  Bulgaria  defined  by  General 
Ignatiev  was  divided  into  three  portions,  the  part  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkans  being  transformed  into  a  vassal  prind- 
pality,  the  part  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Rhodope  being 
made  into  anautonomous  province,  called  Eastern  Rumelia,  under 
a  Christian  governor  named  by  the  sultan  with  the  assent  of  the 
powers,  and  the  remainder  being  placed  again  under  the  direct 
rule  of  the  Porte.  The  independence  of  Montenegro,  Servia  and 
Rumania  was  formally  xccognired,  and  each  of  these prindpalitics 
received  a  considerable  accession  of  territory.  Rumania,  however^ 
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in  return  (or  the  DobnKU&«  which  it  professed  not  to  desire, 
was  obliged  to  give  back  to  Russia  the  portion  of  Bessarabia 
ceded  after  the  Crimean  War.  In  Asia  Minor  Russia  agreed 
to  confine  her  annexations  to  the  districts  of  Rars,  Ardahan 
and  Batum,  and  to  restore  to  Turkey  the  remainder  of  the  occu- 
pied territory.  As  a  set-off  against  the  large  acquisitions  of  the 
Slav  races,  the  powers  recommended  that  the  sultan  should  cede 
to  the  kingdom  of  Greece  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly  and  EfMrus, 
under  the  form  of  a  rectification  of  frontiers.  At  first  the  suhan 
refused  to  act  on  this  recommendation,  but  in  March  x88i  a 
compromise  was  effected  by  which  Greece  obtained  Thessaly 
without  Epirus.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  to  be  occupied 
mnd  administered  by  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  Austrian 
authorities  were  to  have  the  right  of  making  roads  and  keq>- 
ing  garrisons  in  the  district  of  Novi-Bazar,  which  lies  between 
Scrvia  and  Montenegro.  In  all  the  provinces  of  European 
Turkey  for  which  special  arrangements  were  not  made  in  the 
treaty,  the  Porte  undertook  (Art.  23)  to  introduce  organic 
statutes  similar  to  that  of  Crete,  adapted  to  the  local  conditions. 
This  arlide,  like  many  of  the  subordinate  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  remained  a  dead  letter.  We  may  mention  specially  Art. 
61,  in  which  the  Sublime  Porte  undertook  to  realize  without 
delay  the  ameliorations  and  reforms  required  in  the  provinces 
inhabited  by  Armenians,  and  to  guarantee  their  safety  against 
the  Chrcassians  and  Kurds.  Equally  unreliable  proved  the  scheme 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  secure  good  administration  throughout 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Introduction  of  reforms  under 
British  control,  and  to  prevent  the  further  expansion  of  Russia 
in  that  direction  by  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Porte. 
A  convention  to  that  effect  was  duly  signed  at  Con- 
stantinople a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
gress (4th  June  1878),  but  the  only  part  of  it  which 
was  actually  realized  was  the  occupation  and  administration  of 
Cyprus  by  the  British  government.  The  new  frontiers  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  subsequently  rectified  by  the 
treatyof  Berlin,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch-map. 

The  secret  schemes  of  Russia  and  Austria,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  defined  in  the  agreement  of  Reichstadt  and  the  subsequent 
Austro-Russian  treaty  of  Vienna,  had  thus  been  realized.  Russia 
had  recovered  the  lost  portion  of  Bessarabia,  and  Austria  had 
practically  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  though  the  nominal 
suzerainty  of  the  sultan  over  the  two  provinces  was  maintained. 
But  Russia  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  results,  which  seemed 
to  her  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  sacrifices  imposed  on 
her  by  the  war,  and  her  dissatisfaction  led  to  a  new  group- 
ing of  the  powers.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Berlin  congress 
Bismarck  had  announced  publicly  that  he  would  refrain  from 
taking  sides  with  any  of  the  contending  parties,  and  would 
confine  himself  to  playing  the  part  of  an  honest  broker.  The 
annoimcement  was  received  by  the  Russians  with  astonishment 
and  indignation.  What  they  expected  was  not  an  impartial 
arbiter,  but  a  cordial  and  useful  friend  in  need.  In  1871  the 
emperor  William,  as  we  have  seen,  had  spontaneously  declared 
to  the  tsar  that  Germany  owed  to  His  Majesty  the  luppy  issue 
of  the  war,  and  that  she  would  never  forget  it,  and  we  may  add 
that  on  that  occasion  he  signed  himself  "  Your  ever  grateful 
Friend."  Now,  in  1878,  when  the  moment  had  come  for  pay- 
ing at  least  an  instalment  of  this  debt,  and  when  Russia  was 
being  compelled  to  make  concessions  which  she  described  as 
incompatible  with  her  dignity,  Bismarck  had  nothing  better  to 
offer  than  honest  brokerage.  The  indignation  in  all  classes 
was  intense,  and  the  views  commonly  held  regard- 
ing Bismarck's  "  duplicity  "  and  **  treachery  **  were 
supposed  to  receive  ample  confirmation  during  the 
sittings  of  the  congress  and  the  following  six  months. 
On  the  4th  of  February  1879  Prince  Gorchakov  wrote 
to  the  ambassador  in  Vienna: "  Needless  to  say,  that  in  our  eyes 
the  Three  Emperors'  Alliance  is  practically  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
conduct  of  our  two  allies.  At  present  it  remains  for  us  merely  to 
terminate  the  liquidation  of  the  past,  and  to  seek  henceforth 
support  in  ourselves  abne."  The  same  view  of  the  situation  was 
taken  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  though  the  result  was  attributed,  ci 


course,  to  different  causes,  and  the  danger  of  serious  complica- 
tions became  so  great  that  Bismarck  concluded  with  Andr&ssy  in 
the  following  October  (1879)  ^  formal  defensive  alliance,  which 
was  avowedly  directed  against  Russia,  and  which  subsequently 
developed  into  the  Triple  Alliance,  directed  against  Russia  and 
France. 

The  causes  of  the  rupture  are  variously  described  by  the 
different  parties  interested.  According  to  Bismarck  the  Russian 
government  began  a  venomous  campaign  against  Germany  in  the 
press,  and  collected,  with  apparently  hostile  intentions,  enormous 
nmsses  of  troops  near  the  German  and  Austrian  frontiers,  whilst 
the  tsar  adq[>ted  in  his  correqwndence  with  the  emperor  William 
an  arrogant  and  menacing  tone  which  could  not  be  tolerated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  declare  that  the  so-called 
Press-Campaign  was  merely  the  ^x>ntaneous  public  expression 
of  the  prevailing  disappointment  among  all  classes  in  Russia, 
that  the  military  preparations  had  a  purely  defensive  character, 
and  that  the  tsar^s  remarks,  which  roused  Bismarck's  ire,  did 
not  transgress  the  limits  of  friendly  expostulation  such  as 
sovereigns  in  dose  friendly  relations  might  naturally  employ. 


Subsequent  revelations  tend  rather  to  confirm  the  Russian  view. 
After  an  exhausting  war  and  without  a  single  powerful  ally, 
Russia  was  not  likely  to  provoke  wantonly  a  great  war  with 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  press  attacks  were  not  more  violent 
than  those  which  frequently  appear  in  newq>apers  which  draw 
thdr  in^iration  from  the  German  foreign  office,  and  the  accusa- 
tions about  the  arrogant  attitude  and  menacing  tone  of  Alexander 
II,  are  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  his  known  character,  and  are 
refuted  by  the  documents  since  published  by  Dr  Busch.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  self-willed  chancellor  was  actuated 
by  nervous  irritation  and  personal  feeling  more  than  by  con- 
siderations of  statecraft.  His  imperial  master  was  not  convinced 
by  his  arguments,  and  showed  great  reluctance  to  permit  the 
condusion  of  a  separate  treaty  with  Austria.  Finally,  with 
much  searching  of  heart,  he  yielded  to  the  import um'ty  of  his 
minister;  but  in  thus  committing  an  unfriendly  act  towards  his 
old  ally,  he  so  softened  the  blow  that  the  personal  good  relations 
between  the  two  sovereigns  suffered  merely  a  momentary  inter- 
ruption. Bismarck  himself  soon  recognized  that  the  permanent 
estrangement  of  Russia  would  be  a  grave  mistake  of  policy,  and 
the  very  next  year  (1880),  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  defensive 
alliance  between  the  two  cabinets  were  begun.  Nor  did  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Russia  of  Alexander  HI.,  who  had  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  systematically  hostile  to  Germans, 
produce  a  rupture,  as  was  expected.  Six  months  after  his 
father's  ^daath,  the  young  tsar  met  tba  old  kaiser  at  Dansig 
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(September  1881),  and  some  progress  was  made  towards  a  com- 
plete renewal  of  the  traditional  friendship.  Immediately  after- 
wards a  further  step  was  taken  towards  re-establishing  the  old 
state  of  things  with  regard  also  to  Austria.  On  his  return  to 
St  Petersburg,  Alexander  III.  remembered  that  he  had  received 
some  time  previously  a  telegram  of  congratulation  from  the 
emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  he  now  replied  to  it  very  cordial^, 
referring  to  the  meeting  at  Danzig,  and  describing  the  emperor 
William  as  "  that  venerable  friend  with  whom  we  are  united 
in  the  common  bonds  of  a  profound  affection.*'  The  words 
foreshadowed  a  revival  of  the  Three  Emperors'  League,  which 
actually  took  place  three  years  later. 

The  removal  of  all  immediate  danger  of  a  Franco-Russian 
alliance  did  not  prevent  Bismarck  from  strengthening  in  other 
ways  the  diplomatic  position  of  Germany,  and  the 
{Jllj^^j^y  result  of  his  efforts  soon  became  apparent  in  the  alliance 
AKiMmct.  of  Italy  with  the  two  central  powers.  Ever  since  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  and  more  especially 
since  the  congress  of  Berlin  in  x87&»  the  Italian  government  had 
shown  itself  restless  and  undecided  in  its  foreign  policy.  As  it 
was  to  France  that  Italy  owed  her  emancipation  from  Austrian 
rule,  it  seemed  natural  that  the  two  cotiotries  should  mnahi 
allies,  but  anything  like  cordial  co-operation  was  prevented  by 
conflicting  interests  and  hostile  feeling.  The  Ftcnth  did  not 
consider  the  acquisition  of  Savoy  and  Nice  a  suffident  com- 
pensation for  the  assistance  they  had  given  to  the  cause  of  Italian 
unity,  and  they  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care  to  remember,  that 
their  own  govermnent  was  greatly  to  blame  for  the  passive 
attitude  of  Italy  in  the  hour  of  their  great  natuMtal  misfortune*. 
CM  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  amount  of  bttterness  against 
France  had  been  gradually  accumulating  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Italians.  As  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  war  of  1859,  popular 
opinion  had  been  freely  expressed  against  Napoleon  III.,  because 
he  had  failed  to  keep  his  promise  of  liberating  Italy  ''from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic."  The  feeling  was  revived  aj^  intensified 
when  it  became  known  that  he  was  opposing  the  annexation  of^ 
centra)  and  southern  Italy,  and  that  he  obtained  Savoy  and  Nice 
as  the  price  of  partly  withdrawing  his  opposition.  Sulwequently, 
in  the  war  of  1866,  he  was  supposed  to  have  insulted  Italy  by 
making  her  conclude  peace  with  Austria,  on  the  basis  of  the 
cession  of  Venetia,  before  she  conld  wipe  out  the  humiliation 
of  her  defeats  at  Custozza  and  LiBsa.  Then  came  the  French 
psotection  of  the  pope's  temporal  power  asm  constant  source  of 
irfitatiofi,  producing  occasional  explosions  of  violent  hostih'ty, 
as  when  the  new  Chassepiot  dfltt  were  announced  to  have 
"  worked  wonders  "  amongthe  Garibaldians  at  Menti  na.  When 
the  Second  Empire  was  replaced  by  the  Republic,  the  reUitions 
did  not  improve.  French  statesmen  of  the  Thiers  school  had 
always  condemned  the  imperial  policy  of  per^'tting  and  even 
encouraging  the  creation  of  large,  powerful  states  on  the  French 
frontiers,  and  Thiers  himself  pubbdy  attributed  to  this  policy 
the  misfortunes  of  his  country.  With  regard  to  Italy,  he  said 
openly  that  he  regretted  what  had  been  done,  though  he  had  no 
intention  of  undoing  it.  The  first  part  of  this  statement  was 
carefully  noted  in  Italy,  and  the  latter  part  was  accepted  with 
scepticism.  In  any  case  his  hand  might  perhaps  be  forced, 
for  in  the  first  republican  chamber  the  monardiical  and  derical 
element  was  very  strong,  and  it  persistently  attempted  to  get 
something  done  in  favour  of  the  temporal  power.  Even  when  the 
party  of  the  Left  undertook  the  direction  of  affairs  in  1876,  the 
government  did  not  become  anti-dencai]  in  its  foreign  policy, 
and  Italian  statesmen  resigned  themsdves  to  a  position  of  political 
isolation.  The  position  had  its  advantages.  Events  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  foreshadowed  a  great  European  war,  and  it 
seemed  that  in  the  event  of  Europe'^  being  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps.  Italy  might  hav6  the  honour  and  the  advantage 
of  regulating  the  balance  of  power.  By  maintaim'ng  good  rela- 
tions with  all  her  neighbours  and  carefully  avoiding  all  in- 
convenient entanglements,  she  might  come  forward  at  the  critical 
moment  and  dictate  her  own  terms  to  either  of  the  contending 
parties,  or  offer  her  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  Machia- 
vellian policy  did  not  giv;  the  expected  results.    Bdng  friends 


with  everybody  in  a  fen^ral  wa/pu^  be  the  best  course  for  an 

old,  conservative  country  which  desires  merely  the  maintenance 
of  the  siaius  quo^  but  it  does  not  secure  the  eneigetic  diplomatic 
support  required  by  a  young  enterprising  state  which  wishes  to 
increase  its  territory  and  influence.  At  the  congress  of  Berlin, 
when  several  of  the  powers  got  territorial  acquisitions,  Italy 
got  nothing.  The  Italians,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  assuming, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  principle,  that  from  all  European  com- 
plications they  had  a  right  to  obtain  some  tangible  advantage, 
were  naturally  disappointed,  and  they  attributed  their  misfortune 
to  their  political  isolation.  The  policy  of  the  free  hand  conse- 
quently fell  into  disrepute,  and  the  desire  for  a  dose,  efficient 
alliance  i-evived.  But  with  what  power  or  powers  should  an 
alliance  be  made?  The  remnants  of  the  old  party  of  action, 
who  still  carried  the  Jlalia  IrredetUa  banner,  had  an  answer 
ready.  They  recommended  that  alliances  shoiuld  be  concluded 
with  a  view  to  wresting  from  Austria  the  Trentino  and  Trieste, 
with  Dalmatla,  perhaps,  into  the  bargain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Moderates  considered  that  the  question 
of  the  Trentino  and  Trieste  was  much  l^s  important  than  that  of 
political  influence  in  the  Iklediterranean.  A  strong  Austria  was 
required,  it  was  said,  to  bar  the  way  of  Russia  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  France  must  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  unchecked  her  policy 
bf  transforming  the  Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake.  Con- 
siderations of  this  kind  led  naturally  to  the  ccmdusion  that  Italy 
should  draw  doser  to  the  powers  of  central  Europe.  So  the 
question  appeared  from  the  standpoint  of  "  la  haute  politique." 
From  the  less  elevated  standpoint  of  immediate  politicad  in- 
terests, it  presented  conflicting  considerations.  A  rapprodumcmi 
with  the  central  powers  might  prevent  the  condu»on  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  and  thereby  increase  the  financial 
and  economic  difficulties  with  which  the  young  kingdom  was 
struggling,  whereas  a  rapprochement  with  France  would  certainly 
ezdte  the  hostility  of  Bismarck,  who  was  retiring  from  the 
KuUurkampf  and  journeying  towards  Canossa,  and  who  mi^t 
possibly  conciliate  Uie  pope  by  hdping  him  to  recover  his  temporal 
sovereignty  at  the  expense  of  Italy.  Altogether  the  probJem 
was  a  very  complicated  one.  The  confficting  currents  so  nearly 
balanced  each  other,  that  the  question  as  to  which  way  the  ship 
would  drift  might  be  dedded  by  a  little  squall  of  p<^>ular  senti- 
ment.   A  very  big  squall  was  brewing. 

During  the  congress  of  Berlin  the  French  government  was 
very  indignant  when  it  discovered  that  Lord  Beaconsfidd  had 
recently  made  a  secret  convention  with  the  sultan  for 
the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus,  and  in  order  to  calm 
its  resentment  Lord  Salisbury  gave  M.  Waddington 
to  understand  that,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  France 
would  be  allowed  a  free  hand  in  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  which  she 
had  long  coveted.  Ihough  the  conversations  on  the  subject  and 
a  subsequent  exchange  of  notes  were  kept  stxictly  secret,  the 
Italian  government  soon  got  wind  of  the  aflair»  and  it  was  at  first 
much  alarmed.  It  considered,  in  ccnnmon  with  Italians  gener- 
ally, that  Tunis,  on  the  ground  of  historic  right  and  of  n«t«/>ff^| 
interests,  should  be  reserved  for  Italy,  and  that  an  extenakm  d 
French  territory  in  that  direction  would  destroy,  to  the  detriment 
of  Italy,  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  These 
apprehensions  were  calined  for  a  time  by  assurances  jpven  to  the 
Italian  ambassador  in  Paris.  M.  Gambetta  assured  General 
Cialdini  that  he  had  no  intenticm  of  making  Italy  an  irreconcilable 
enemy  of  France,  and  M>  Waddington  decUred,  on  hu  word  of 
honour,  that  so  long  as  be  remained  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
nothing  of  the  sort  would  be  done  by  France  without  a  previous 
understanding  with  the  cabinet  of  Rome.  M.  Waddington 
honourably  kept  his  word,  but  his  successor  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  by  the  assurance;  and  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Italians  were  trying  systematically  to  establish  their  inlhacnoc 
in  the  Regency  at  the  expense  of  France,  the  French  authovitiea, 
on  the  ground  that  a  Tunisian  tribe  called  the  Kroumirs  had 
committed  depredations  in  Algeria,  sent  an  armed  force  into 
the  Regency,  and  imposed  on  the  bey  the  Bardo  treaty,  whidi 
transformed  Turn's  into  a  French  protectorate. 

The  establishment  of  a  French  protectorate  over  a  coantfj 
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which  the  Itslians  hsd  mArked  out  lor  themselves  as  necessaff 
for  the  defence  and  colonial  expansion  of  the  lungdom  had  the 
effect  which  Gambetta  had  foreseen— it  made  Itady,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  France.  Whilst  the  French 
were  giving  free  expression  to  their  patriotic  exultation,  and  even 
Gambetta  himself,  in  defiance  of  what  he  had  said  to  Cialdini, 
was  congratulating  Jules  Ferry  on  having  restored  France  to 
her  place  among  the  nations,  the  Italians  were  trying  to  smother 
their  indignation  and  to  discover  some  means  of  retrieving  what 
they  had  lost.  The  only  remedy  seemed  to  be  to  secure  foreign 
alliances,  and  there  was  now  no  hesitation  as  to  where  they 
should  be  sought.  Simple  people  in  Italy  imagined  that  if  an 
alliance  had  been  concluded  sooner  with  Germany  and  Austria, 
these  powers  would  have  prevented  France  from  trampling  on 
the  sacred  interests  of  Italy.  This  idea  was  entirely  erroneous, 
because  Austria  had  Uttle  or  no  interest  in  the  Tunisian  Question, 
and  Bismarck  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  see  France  embark  on  an 
enterprise  which  distracted  her  attention  from  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  removed  all  danger  of  a  Franco-Italian  alliance.  The  illusion, 
however,  had  a  powerftd  influence  on  Italian  puMic  opinion. 
The  government  was  now  urged  to  conclude  without  further  delay 
an  alliance  with  the  central  powers,  and  the  recommendation 
was  not  unwelcome  to  the  king,  because  most  of  the  Italian 
Gallophils  had  anti-dynastic  and  republican  tendencies,  and  he 
was  naturally  disposed  to  draw  nearer  to  governments  which 
proclaimed  themselves  the  defenders  of  monarchical  institutions 
and  the  opponents  of  revolutionary  agitation.  After  protracted 
negotiations,  in  which  Italy  tried  in  vain  to  secure  protection 
for  her  own  separate  interests  In  the  Mediterranean,  defensive 
treaties  of  alliance  were  concluded  with  the  cabinets  of  Vienna 
Trifiht  and  Berlin  in  May  i88s.  Though  the  Italian  statesmen 
did  not  secure  by  these  treaties  all  they  wanted,  they 
felt  that  the  kingdom  was  protected  against  any 
aggressive  designs  which  might  be  entertained  by 
France  or  the  Vatican,  and  when  the  treaties  were  renewed  in 
1887  they  succeeded  in  getting  somewhat  more  favourable 
conditions. 

By  the  creation  of  this  Triple  Alliance,  which  stiD  subsists,  the 
diplomatic  position  of  Germany  was  greatly  strengthened,  but 
Bismarck  was  still  haunted  by  the  apprehension  of  a  FranCo- 
Russian  alliance,  and  he  made  repeated  attempts  to  renew  the 
old  cordial  relations  with  the  court  of  St  Petersburg.  He  was 
bold  enough  to  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  Austro-Gerihan 
treaty  of  October  1879,  avowedly  directed  against  Russia,  and 
the  new  Triple  Alliance,  by  which  the  Austro-German  Alliance 
was  strengthened,  he  might  resuscitate  the  Three  Emperors' 
League  in  such  a  form  as  to  ensure,  even  more  effectually  than 
he  had  done  on  the  former  occasion,  the  preponderance  of 
Germany  in  the  arrangement.  With  this  object  he  threw  out  a 
hint  to  the  Russian  ambassador,  M.  Sabourof,  fn  the  summer  of 
1883,  that  the  evil  results  of  the  congress  of  Berlin  might  be 
counteracted  by  a  formal  agreement  between  the  three  emperors. 
The  suggestion  was  transmitted  privately  by  M.  Sabourof  to  the 
tsar,  and  was  favourably  received.  Alexander  I II.  was  disquieted 
by  the  continuance  of  the  Nihilist  agitation /and  was  not  averse 
from  drawing  closer  to  the  conservative  powers;  and  as  he  desired 
tranquillity  for  some  time  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  be  was  glad 
to  have  security  that  his  rival  would  do  nothing  in  that  part 
of  the  world  without  a  previous  understanding.  M.  de  Giers, 
who  had  now  succeeded  Prince  Gorchakov  in  the  direction  of 
foreign  affairs,  was  accordingly  despatched  to  Friedrichsnih  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  Bismarck.  The  practical  result  of  the 
meeting  was  that  negotiations  between  the  two  governments 
were  b^n,  and  on  the  21st  of  March  1884  a  formal  document 
was  signed  in  Berlin.  About  six  months  later,  in  the  month  of 
September,  the  three  emperors  met  at  Skiemevfce  and  ratified 
Ofy^  the  agreement.  Thus,  without  any  modification  of  the 
k»iatthn4  Triple  Alliance,  which  was  directed  against  Russia,  the 
fvrAwtf  old  Three  Emperors*  League,  which  included  Russia, 
****  was  revived.    Germany  and  Austria,  being  members 

of  both,  were  doubly  protected,  for  in  the  event  of  being 
attacked  they  cottld  count  on  at  least  the  benevoleni  oeulraUly 


of  both  Russia  and  Italy.    Fruice  was  thereby  completely 
isolated. 

In  drawing  up  the  secret  treaty  of  Skiemevice,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ckef-d'tanre  of  Bismarckian  di|rfomacy,  the 
German  chancellor's  chief  aims  evidently  were  to  paralyse 
Russia  by  yoking  her  to  Germany  and  Austria,  to  isolate  France, 
and  to  realize  his  old  scheme  of  holding  the  balance  between 
Russia  and  Austria  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  With  a  view  to 
attaining  the  first  two  objects  it  was  stipulated  that  if  any  one 
of  the  three  powers  were  forced  to  make  war  on  a  fourth  power, 
the  two  other  contracting  parties  should  observe  a  benevolent 
neutrality  towards  their  ally.  If  we  may  believe  a  well-informed 
Russian  authority,  Bismarck  wbhed  it  to  be  understood  that  in 
the  event  of  two  of  the  powers  being  at  war  with  a  fourth,  the 
stipulation  about  benevolent  neutndity  should  still  hold  good, 
but  Alexander  III.  objected,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
remain  a  passive  q>ectator  of  a  duel  in  which  France  would  be 
confronted  by  two  antagonists.  In  his  third  object  Bismarck 
was  successful,  for  it  was  expressly  laid  down  that  in  all  cases 
of  a  disagreement  between  two  of  the  parties  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  the  third  power  should  decide  between  them. 
This  meant,  of  course,  that  in  all  discussions  between  Russia  and 
Austria,  the  two  great  rivals  in  the  Eastern  Question,  Bismarck 
should  always  have  a  casting  vote.  In  return  for  all  this,  Russia 
obtained  two  small  concessions:  firstly,  that  Germany  and 
Austria  should  se^k  to  restrain  the  stiltan  from  permitting  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles  to  an  English  fleet,  as  he  had  done  in 
1878,  when  the  Russian  army  was  before  Constantinople;  and, 
secondly,  that  they  shot^  not  oppose  the  union  of  Bulgaria 
and  Eastam'  Rumelia,  if  it  was  accomplished  by  the  force  of 
things  and  within  the  limits  traced  by  the  congress  of  Berlin. 

This  new  form  of  the  Three  Emperon'  L^tgue  had  all  the 
organic  defects  of  its  predecessor,  and  was  destined  to  be  still 
more  shortlived.  The  claims  of  Russia  and  Austria  might  be 
reconcilable  in  theory,  bnt  in  practice  they  were  sure  to  conflict; 
and  however  much  Bismarck  might  try  to  play  the  part  of  an 
honest  broker,  he  was  certain  to  be  suspected  of  opposing 
Russia  and  ^avounng  Austria.  It  was  therefore  only  during 
'  a  t>erfod  of  poEtical  stagnation  in  south-eastern  Europe  that  the 
arrangement  could  work  smoothly.  The  political  stagnation 
did  not  last  long.  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  had  for  some 
time  been  fretting  under  the  high-handed  interference  of  the 
Russian  agents  in  the  principality,  and  had  begun  to  oppose 
s3rstcmatioally  what  the  Russians  considered  their  legitimate 
influence.  Relations  between  Sofia  and  St  Petersburg  had 
consequently  become  strained,  when  a  crisis  was 
suddenly  brought  about  by  the  revolution  of  Philip- 
popolis  in  September  1885.  The  conspirators  arrested 
and  expelled  the  governor-general,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  sultan  with  the  assent  of  the  powers,  and  at  the  same  time 
proclaimed  the  union  of  the  autonomous  province  of  Eastern 
Rumelia  with  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  in  defiance  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Berfin.  The  revolution  had  been 
effected  with  the  connivance  and  approval  of  the  regularly 
accredited  Russian  agents  in  PhiKppopoIis,  but  it  had  not 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Russian  government,  and  was 
resented  as  a  new  act  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  Prince 
Alexander.  When  he  arrived  in  PhilippopoUs  and  accepted  the 
declaration  of  union,  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  protested 
against  any  such  infraction  of  the  Beriin  treaty,  and  the  Porte 
prepared  to  send  an  army  into  the  province.  It  was  restrained 
from  taking  this  step  by  the  ambassadors  in  Constantinople, 
so  that  an  armed  conflict  between  Turks  and  Bulgarians  was 
prevented;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Bulgarians  been  reUcved 
from  this  danger  on  their  eastern  frontier,  than  they  were 
attacked  from  the  west  by  the  Servians,  who  were  determined 
to  get  ample  compensation  for  any  advantage  which  the  Bul« 
garians  might  obtain.  The  Bulgarian  army  defeated  the  Servians 
at  Slivnitza  {November  19-20,  1885),  and  was  marching  oi]i 
Belgrade  when  its  advance  was  stopped  and  an  armistice  arranged 
by  the  energetic  intervention  of  the  Austrian  government. 
Folfowing  the  example  of  the  Servkas,  Che  Greeks  were  preparioy 
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to  exact  territorial  compenaatioii  likewise;  but  as  their  mobiliza- 
tion was  a  slow  process,  the  powers  bad  time  to  restrain  them 
from  entering  on  active  hostilities,  first  by  an  ultimatum  (April 
26, 1 886) ,  and  afterwards  by  a  blockade  of  their  ports  (May  1 886). 
By  that  time,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the  powers,  a  peace 
between  Bulgaria  and  Servia  had  been  signed  at  Bucharest 
(March  3) ;  and  with  regard  to  Eastern  Rumelia  a  compromise 
had  been  effected  by  which  the  formal  union  with  the  principality 
was  rejected,  and  Uie  prince  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
the  province  for  a  term  of  five  years.  This  was  in  reality  union 
in  disguise. 

The  diplomatic  solution  of  the  problem  averted  the  danger 
of  a  European  war,  but  it  left  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  soon  produced  new  troubles.  Not  only  had  Prince 
Alexander  escaped  punishment  for  his  insubordination  to 
Russia,  but  he  and  the  anti-Russian  party  among  the  Bulgarians 
had  obtained  a  decided  success.  This  could  not  well  be  tolerated. 
Before  six  months  had  passed  (August  31,  x886)  Prince  Alexander 
was  kidnapped  by  conspirators  in  his  palace  at  Sofia  and  con- 
veyed secretly  to  Russian  Bessarabia.  As  soon  as  the  incident 
was  reported  to  the  tsar,  the  prince  was  released,  and  he  at  once 
returned  to  Sofia,  where  a  counter-revolution  had  been  effected 
in  his  favour;  but  he  considered  his  position  untenable,  and 
formally  abdicated.  A  fortnight  after  his  departure  General 
Kaulbars  arrived  from  St  Petersburg  with  instructions  from  the 
tsar  to  restore  order  in  accordance  with  Russian  interests.  In 
St  Petersburg  it  was  supposed  that  the  Buli^knan  people  were 
still  devoted  to  Russia,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  rise  against 
and  expel  the  politicians  of  the  Nationalist  party  led  by  Stam- 
bolof .  General  Kaulbars  accordingly  made  a  tour  in  the  country 
and  delivered  qx^eches  to  the  assembled  multitudes,  but  Stam- 
bolof 's  political  organization  counteracted  all  his  efforts,  and  on 
the  20th  of  November  he  left  Bulgaria  and  took  the  Russian 
consuls  with  him.  Stambolof  maintained  his  position,  suppressed 
energetically  several  insurrectionary  movements,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  elected  prince  (July  7, 
1887),  in  spite  of  the  oppodtion  of  Russia,  who  put  forward  as 
candidate  a  Russian  subject,  Prince  NichoUu  of  Mingrelia. 
Prince  Ferdinand  was  not  officially  recognized  by  the  sultan  and 
the  powers,  but  he  continued  to  reign  under  the  direction  of 
Stambolof,  and  the  Russian  government,  passivdy  accepting 
the  accomplished  facts,  awaited  patiently  a  more  convenient 
moment  for  action. 

These  events  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  necessarily  affected  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  powers  composing  the  Three  Emperors* 
League.  Austria  could  not  remain  a  passive  and  disinterested 
spectator  of  the  action  of  Russia  in  Bulgaria.  Her  agents  had 
given  a  certain  amount  of  support  to  Prince  Alexander  in  his 
efforts  to  emancipate  himself  from  Russian  domination;  and 
when  the  prince  was  kidnapped  and  induced  to  abdicate>  Count 
Kalnoky  had  not  concealed  his  intmtion  of  opposing  further 
aggression.  Bismarck  resisted  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
him  from  several  quarters  in  favour  of  the  anti-Russian  party 
in  Bulgaria,  but  he  was  suspected  by  the  Russians  of  siding  with 
Austria  and  secretly  encouraging  the  opposition  to 
jJjJUj^  Russian  influence.  This  revived  the  hatred  against 
aHamny.  ^^^  which  had  been  created  by  his  pro-Austrian 
leanings  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  The  feeUng 
was  assiduously  fomented  by  the  Russian  press,  especially  by 
M.  Katkoff,  the  editor  of  the  Moscow  daeUe,  who  exercised 
great  influence  on  public  opinion  and  had  personal  relations  with 
Alexander  III.  On  the  31st  of  July  1886,  three  weeks  before  the 
kidnapping  of  Prince  Alexander,  he  had  begun  a  regular  journal- 
istic campaign  against  Germany,  and  advocated  strongly  a  new 
orientation  of  Russian  policy.  M.  de  Gicrs,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  was  openly  attacked  as  a  partisan  of  the  German  alliance, 
and  his  "  pilgrimages  to  Friedrichsruh  and  Berlin  "  were  com- 
pared to  the  humiliating  journeys  of  the  old  Russian  grand- 
prince  to  the  Golden  Horde  in  the  time  of  the  Tatar  domination. 
The  moment  had  come,  it  was  said,  for  Russia  to  emancipate 
herself  from  German  diplomatic  thraldom,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
rafipr^cktinma  with  France  was  suggested.    The  idea  wat  «eU 


received  by  the  public,  and  it  stemed  to  be  not  unpalatable  to 
the  tsar,  for  the  Moscow  CauUe  was  allowed  to  continue  its 
attacks  on  M.  de  (Hers^s  policy  of  maintaining  the  German 
alliance.  In  Berlin  sucH  significant  facu  could  not  fail  to 
produce  uneasiness,  because  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  Bismarck's 
policy  had  always  been  to  prevent  a  Russo  French  emieaU 
cordiaU.  The  German  press  were  instructed  to  refute  the 
arguments  of  their  Russian  colleagues,  and  to  im>ve  that  if 
Russia  had  really  lost  her  influence  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the 
fact  was  due  to  the  blunders  of  her  own  diplomacy.  The  con* 
troversy  did  not  produce  at  once  a  serious  estrangement  between 
the  two  cabinets,  but  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  vacil- 
lation on  the  part  of  Alexander  III.  When  the  treaty  of  Skieme- 
vice  was  about  to  expire  in  1887,  he  positively  refused  to  renew  the 
Three  Emperors'  League,  but  he  consented  to  nuke,  without  the 
cognizance  of  Austria,  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  with  Germany 
for  three  years.  Not  satisfied  with  this  guarantee  against  the 
danger  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance,  Bismarck  caused  attacks 
to  be  made  in  the  press  on  Russian  credit,  whidi  was  rapidly 
gaining  a  footing  on  the  Paris  bourse,  and  he  imprudentTy  showed 
his  hand  by  prohibiting  the  Reichsbank  from  accepting  Rusuaa 
securities  as  guarantees.  From  that  moment  the  tsar's  attitude 
changed.  All  his  dormant  suspicions  of  German  policy  revived. 
When  he  passed  throu^  Berlin  in  November  1887,  Bismarck 
had  a  long  audience,  in  which  he  defended  himself  with  his 
customary  ability,  but  Alexander  remained  unmoved  in  his  con- 
viction that  the  German  government  had  systematically  opposed 
Russian  interests,  and  bad  paralysed  Russian  action  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  for  the  benefit  of  Austria;  and  he  failed  to 
understaiul  the  ingenious  theory  put  forward  by  the  Gennan 
chancellor,  that  two  powers  might  have  a  severe  economic 
struggle  without  affecting  their  political  relations.  Bismarck  had 
to  recognize  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  Three  Emperors' 
League,  which  had  served  his  purposes  so  well,  could  not  be  re- 
suscitated, but  he  had  still  a  certain  security  against  the  hostility 
of  Russia  in  the  secret  treaty.  Soon,  however,  this  link  was  also 
to  be  broken.  When  the  treaty  expired  in  1890  it  was  not 
renewed.  By  that  time  Bismarck  had  been  dismissed,  snd  he 
subsequently  reproached  his  successor,  Count  Caprivi,  with  not 
having  renewed  it,  but  in  reality  Count  Caprivi  was  not  to  blame: 
Alexander  III^  was  determined  not  to  renew  the  alliance,  and 
was  already  gravitating  slowly  towards  an  understanding  with 
France. 

No  treaty  or  formal  defensive  engagement  of  any  kind  existed 
between  Russia  and  France,  but  it  was  already  toIeraUy  certain 
that  in  the  event  of  a  great  war  the  two  nations  would 
be  found  fighting  on  the  same  side,  and  the  military 
authorities  in  both  countries  felt  that  if  no  arrange- 
ments were  made  beforehand  for  concerted  action, — 
such  arrangements  having  been  long  ago  completed  by  the  powers 
composing  the  Triple  Alliance, — they  would  begin  the  campaiga 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  This  was  perfectly  understcxxi  by 
both  goveraments;  and  after  some  hesitation  on  both  sides. 
Generals  Vannovski  and  Obruchev,  on  the  one  ade,  and  Generals 
Saussier,  Miribel  and  Boisdeffre  on  the  other,  were  permitted 
to  discuss  plans  of  co-operation.  At  the  same  time  a  lugt 
quantity  of  Lebel  rifles  were  manufactured  in  France  for  the 
Russian  army,  and  the  secret  of  making  smokeless  powder 
was  commum'caled  to  the  Russian  military  authorities.  The 
French  govenunent  wished  to  go  further  and  conclude  a  defensive 
alliance,  but  the  tsar  was  reluctant  to  bind  himself  with  a 
government  which  had  so  little  stability,  and  which  mi|^t  be 
induced  to  provoke  a  war  with  Germany  by  the  prospect  of 
Russian  support.  Even  the  military  convention  was  not  formally 
ratified  until  1894.  The  enthusiastic  partisans  of  the  alliance 
flattered  themselves  that  the  tsar's  relucUnce  had  been  overcome, 
when  he  received  very  graciously  Admiral  Gervais  and  his  officers 
during  the  visit  of  the  French  fleet  to  Cronstadt  in  the  summer  of 
1 891,  but  their  joy  was  premature.  The  formal  rapprockewuMt 
between  the  two  governments  was  much  slower  than  the  unofficial 
rapprockemtfU  between  the  two  nations.  More  than  two  years 
p«Hcd  befofe  the  Cronstadt  visit  was  retumed  by  the  Rimtaa 
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fleet,  under  Admiral  AvelaD.  Tbe  enthusiastic  ovations  which 
the  admiral  and  his  subordinates  received  in  Toulon  and  Paris 
(October  1893)  showed  how  eager  and  anxious  the  French  people 
were  for  an  alliance  with  Russia,  but  the  Russian  government  was 
f  n  no  hurry  to  gratify  their  wishes.  Of  the  official  action  all  we 
know  with  certamty  is,  that  immediately  after  the  Cronstadt 
visit  in  1891  a  diplomatic  protocol  about  a  defensive  alliance 
was  signed;  that  during  the  special  mission  of  General  Boisdeffre 
to  St  Petersburg  in  1893  negotiations  took  place  about  a  military 
convention;  that  in  1894  Uie  military  convention  was  ratified; 
that  in  the  summer  of  1895  M.  Ribot,  when  prime  minister,  first 
^>oke  publicly  of  an  alliance;  and  that  during  the  visit  of  the 
president  of  the  French  Republic  to  St  Petersburg,  in  August 
1897,  France  and  Russia  were  referred  to  as  allies  in  the  compli- 
mentary speeches  of  the  tsar  and  of  M.  F61ix  Faure.  Though  we 
are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  arrangement, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  close  friendly  relations  were  established 
between  the  two  powers,  and  that  in  all  important  international 
affairs  they  sought  to  act  in  accord  with  each  other.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  for  some  years  Russia  was  the  predominant  partner, 
and  that,  in  accordance  with,  the  pacific  tendencies  of  the  tsar, 
she  systematically  exercised  a  restraining  influence  on  France. 

The  great  expectations  exdted  among  the  French  people  by 
the  entente  eordiale  were  consequently  dot  realized,  and  there 
Tt0Trtoh  ■PP**'^  gradually  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  re- 
0ttUat0  action  in  public  opinion,  but  the  alliance  between'the 
mmdtiM  two  governments  was  maintained,  and  though  the 
"^j^  Triple  Alliance  was  weakened  by  the  internal  troubles 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  by  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  Italy  to  gravitate  towards  France,  the  grouping  of  the  great 
powers  was  not  radically  changed  tifl  the  Russb- Japanese  War 
of  1904-5.  By  that  war  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was 
seriously  disturbed.  Russia  inadvertently  provoked  a  struggle 
with  Japan  which  made  such  a  drain  on  her  energies  and  material 
resources  that  her  political  ihfhience  in  Europe  necessarily 
suffered  a  partial  eclipse.  Thus  the  Triple  Alliance  outwei^ed 
its  rival,  and  there  was  a  danger  of  the  German  emperor's  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  secure  for  himself  a  diplomatic 
predominance  in  Europe.  France  at  once  perceived  that  there 
was  a  grave  danger  for  hersdf,  and  naturally  looked  about  for 
lome  diplomatic  support  to  replace  that  of  Russia,  which  had 
lost  much  of  its  value.  From  her  imcomfortable  isolation  there 
were  only  two  possible  exits-— a  rapproekemenl  with  Germany  or  a 
rapprochement  with  England.  Both  of  these  demanded  sacrifices. 
The  former  required  a  formal  atmndonment  of  all  ideas  of  re- 
covering Alsace  and  Lorraine;  the  latter  a  lomal  recognition 
of  British  predominance  in  Egypt  Under  the  influence  of 
M.  Delcas86  the  French  government  chose  what  seemed  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  and  concluded  with  the  English  foreign  office  in 
April  1904  a  general  agreentent,  of  which  the  most  important 
stipulation  was  that  France  should  leave  England  a  free  hand  in 
Egypt,  and  that  England  In  return  should  idk>w  Fr^ce,  within 
certain  limits,  a  free  hand  in  Morocco.  On  that  buis  waseffected 
a  rapprockemeni  between  the  two  govemmenu  v^iidi  soon 
developed  into  an  entente  eordiale  between  the  two  nations. 
The  efforts  of  the  German  emperor  to  undttndDe  the  entente 
by  insisting  on  the  convocation  of  a  conference  to  consider  the 
Morocco  question  caused  M.  Deloasi^  to  resign,  and  produced 
considerable  anxiety  throug^ut  Eprope,  but  the  desired  result 
was  not  attained  On  the  contrary,  the  conference  in  question, 
which  met  at  Algedras  in  January  1906,  ended  in  strengthening 
the  entente  and  in  accentuating  theparttaUsokition  of  Germany. 

The  grouping  of  the  great  continental  states  into  two  opposite 
but  not  necessarily  hostfle  camps  helped  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power  and  the  peace  of  Europe  The  result  was  that  the  causes 
of  conflict  which  arose  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  were  localized.  Some  of  the  principal  questions 
involved  may  be  more  particularly  mentioned. 

The  Armenian  Question  was  brought  prominently  before 
Europe  by  theJ(usso*Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  In  the  treaties 
of  San  Stefano  and  Berlin  the  Sublime  Porte  undertook  "  to^cany 
out  ^thout  delay  the  ameliorations  and  refonns  required  by  local 


needs  in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the  Armenians,  and  to 
guarantee  their  security  against  the  Circassians  and  the  Kurds." 
This  stipulation  remained  a  dead  letter,  and  the  ^j^„,, 
relations  between  the  Armenians  and  the  Mussulmans 
became  worse  than  before,  because  the  protection  of  the  powers 
encouraged  in  the  oppressed  nationality  far-reaching  poUtical 
aspirations,  and  the  sultan  regarded  the  political  aspirations  and 
the  intervention  of  the  powers  as  dangerous  for  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  his  empire.  For  some  fifteen  years  the 
Armenians  continued  to  hope  for  the  efficacious  intervention  of 
their  protectors,  but  when  their  patience  became  exhausted  and 
the  question  seemed  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  they  deter- 
mined to  bring  it  again  to  the  front.  Some  of  them  confined 
themselves  to  agitating  abroad,  especially  in  England,  in  favour 
of  the  caus^  whilst  others  made  preparations  for  exciting  an 
insurrectionary  movement  in  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor. 
These  latter  Imcw  very  weU  that  an  insiu-rectlon  could  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  Turkish  government  without  much  difficulty^ 
but  they  hoped  that  the  savage  measures  of  repression  which 
the  Turks  were  sure  to  employ  might  lead  to  the  active  inter- 
vention of  Europe  and  ensure  their  liberation  from  Turkish  rule, 
as  the  famous  "atrocities"  of  1876  had  led  to  the  political 
emancipation  of  Bulgaria.  In  due  course — 1895-1896 — the  ex- 
pected atrocities  took  phice,  in  the  form  of  wholesale  massacres 
in  Constantinople  and  various  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  The  sultan 
was  subjected  to  diplomatic  pressure  and  threatened  with  more 
efficient  means  of  coercion.  In  the  diplomatic  campaign  England 
took  the  lead,  and  was  warmly  supported  by  Italy,  but  Germany, 
Austria  and  France  showed  themselves  lukewarm,  not  to  say 
indifferent,  and  Rxissia,  departing  from  her  traditional  policy 
of  protecting  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  vetoed  the  employment 
of  force  for  extracting  concessions  from  the  sultan.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Porte  naturally  confined  itself  to  making  a 
few  reforms  on  paper,  which  were  never  carried  out.  Thus  the 
last  state  of  the  Armenians  was  worse  than  the  first,  but  the 
so-called  European  concert  was  maintained,  and  the  danger  of  a 
great  European  war  was  averted. 

The  next  attempt  to  raise  the  Eastern  Question  was  made  by 
the  Greeks.  In  1896  a  semi-secret  society  called  the  EthnikC 
Hetairia  began  a  PanheDenic  agitation,  and  took  cnte, 
advantage  of  one  of  the  periodiaU  insurrections  in 
Crete  to  further  its  projects,  in  February  1897  the  Cretan 
revdutionary  committee  prodaimed  the  annexation  of  the  island 
to  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  and  a  contingent  of  Greek  regular 
troops  landed  near  Canea  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Vassos 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  King  George. 
The  powers,  objecting  to  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  immediately 
occupied  Canea  with  a  mixed  force  from  the  ships  of  war  which 
•were  there  at  the  time,  and  summoned  the  Greek  government 
to  withdraw  its  troops.  The  summons  was  disregarded,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Gredc  army  was  mobilized  on  the  frontier  of  Thessaly 
and  Epirus.  In  consequence  of  a  raid  into  Turkish  territory 
the  Porte  declared  war  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  the  short  cam- 
paign ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks.  The  powers  intervened 
to  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities,  and  after  prolonged  negotiations 
a  peace  was  concluded  by  which  Greece  had  to  consent  to  a 
strategical  rectification  of  frontier  and  to  pay  a  war  indemnity 
of  £4,000,000.  Thus  a  second  time  the  European  concert  acted 
effectually,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  but  it  did  not  stand  the 
strain  of  the  subsequent  efforts  to  solve  the  Cretan  Question. 
Finding  the  Turks  less  conciliatory  after  their  military  success, 
and  being  anxiotis  to  remain  in  cordial  relations  with  the  Porte, 
Germany  withdrew  from  further  co-operation  with  the  powers, 
and  Austria  followed  her  example.  They  did  not,  however, 
offer  any  active  opposition,  and  the  question  received  a  temporary 
solution  by  the  appointment  of  Prince  George,  second  son  of  the 
king  of  Greece,  as  high  commissioner  and  governor-general  of  the 
island.    (See  Crete) 

The  -conflicting  desires  of  several  of  the  powers  to  obtain 
colonial  possessions  in  various  parts  of  the  worid,  and  to  forestaH 
their  competitors  in  the  act  of  taking  possession,  were  bound 
to  introduce  complications  in  which  England,  as  the  greatest 
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of  colonial  powers,  wouM  generally  be  involved;  and  as  the 
unappropriated  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  at  the  beginning 
,rx.  of  the  period  under  discussion  were  to  We  found  chiefly 
^'^  in  Africa,  it  was  in  the  Dark  Continent  that  the 
conflicts  of  interests  mostly  took  place.  England's  chief  com- 
petitors were  France  and  Germany.  Her  traditional  policy, 
except  in  the  south  of  the  continent,  where  the  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  were  favourable  to  European  colonists,  had 
been  purely  commercial  She  had  refrained  from  annexation  of 
territory,  as  involving  too  much  expenditure  and  responsibility, 
aiid  confined  her  protection  to  the  trading  stations  on  the  coast. 
When  France  came  into  the  field  this  policy  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  policy  of  France  was  also  commercial  in  a  certain  sense, 
but  the  methods  she  adopted  were  very  different.  She  en- 
deavoured to  bring  under  her  authority,  by  annexation  or  the 
establishment  of  protectorates,  the  largest  possible  extent  of 
territory,  in  order  to  increase  her  trade  by  a  system  of  differential 
tariffs;  she  encroached  on  the  hinterland  of  British  settle- 
ments, and  endeavoured  to  direct  artificially  the  native  inland 
trade  towards  her  own  ports.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  African 
West  Coast  will  suffice  to  show  the  success  with  which  this 
policy  was  carried  out.  When  the  British  government  awoke  to 
the  danger,  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  prevent  further  en- 
croachments by  likewise  annexing  territory.  The  r^ult  is  shown 
in  the  article  Africa:  §  5.  In  her  dealings  with  France  about 
the  partition  of  Africa,  England  was  generally  conciliatory,  but 
she  was  always  inflexible  in  guarding  carefully  the  two  entrances 
to  the  Mediterranean.  There  was,  therefore,  a  permanent  danger 
of  conflict  in  Egypt  and  Morocco.  When  England  in  1882  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  suppress  the  Arabi  insurrection,3he  in- 
vited France  to  co-operate,  but  the  French  government  declined, 
and  left  the  work  to  be  done  by  England  alone.  England  had  no 
intention  of  occupying  the  country  permanently,  but  she  had  to 
take  precautions  against  the  danger  of  French  occupation  after 
her  withdrawal,  and  these  precautions  were  embodied  in  an 
Angk>-Turkish  convention  signed  at  Constantinople  in  May  1887. 
France  prevented  the  ratification  of  the  convention  by  the  sultan, 
with  the  result  that  the  British  occupation  has  been  indefinitely 
prolonged.  She  still  clung  persistently,  however,  to  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  predominant  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
she  tried  to  effect  her  purpose  by  gaining  a  firm  foothold  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  river.  The  effort  which  she  made  in 
1898  to  attain  this  end,  by  simultaneously  despatching  the 
Marchand  mission  from  her  Congo  possessions  and  inciting  the 
emperor  Menciek  of  Abyssinia  to  send  a  force  from  the  east  to 
join  bands  with  Major  Marchand  at  Fashoda,  was  defeated  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Khalifa  and  the  British  occupation  of  Khartum, 
("or  a  few  days  the  two  nations  seemed  on  the  brink  of  war,  but 
the  French  government,  receiving  no  encouragement  from  St 
Petersburg,  consented  to  withdraw  the  Marchand  mission,  and 
a  convention  was  signed  defining  the  respective  spheres  of 
influence  of  the  two  countries. 

In  Morocco  the  rivalry  bet  ween  the  two  powers  was  less  acute 
but  not  less  persistent  and  troublesome.  France  a^ired  to 
incorporate  the  sultanate  with  her  north  African  possessions, 
whilst  England  had  commercial  interests  to  defend  and  was 
firmly  resolved  to  prevent  France  from  getting  unfettered 
possession  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
As  in  Egypt,  so  in  Morocco  the  dangers  of  conflict  were  averted, 
in  1904,  by  a  genera)  agreement,  which  enabled  France  to  carry 
out  in  Morocco,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  her  policy  of 
pacific  penetration,  but  debarred  her  from  erecting  fortifications 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  straits.  Germany  thereafter  strongly 
opposed  French  claims  in  Morocco,  but  after  a  period  of  great 
tension,  and  the  hokiing  of  an  ineffectual  conference  at  Atgedras 
in  1906,  an  imdcrstanding  was  come  to  in  1909  (see  Mokocco: 
History). 

With  Germany  likewise,  from  x88o  onwards,  England  had  some 
dipbmatic  difficulties  regarding  the  partition  of  Africa,  but  they 
never  reached  a  very  acute  phase,  and  were  ultimately  settled 
by  mutual  concessions.  By  the  arrangement  of  1890,  in  which 
several  of  the  outstanding  questions  were  solved,  Heligoland 


was  ceded  to  Germany  in  return  for  concessk»ns  in  East  Africa. 
A  conflict  of  interests  in  the  southern  Pacific  was  amicably 
arranged  by  the  Angk>-German  convention  of  April  1886,  In 
which  a  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  the  respective 
spheres  of  influence  in  the  islands  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Australian  continent,  and  by  the  convention  of  1899,  in  virtue 
of  which  Germany  gained  possession  oi  Samoa  and  renounced  in 
favour  of  England  all  pretensions  to  the  Tonga  Archipelago. 

In  Asia  the  tendencies  of  the  European  powers  to  territorial 
expansion,  and  their  desire  to  secure  new  markets  for  their  trade 
and  industry,  have  affected  from  time  to  time  their  Acta. 
mutual  relations.  More  than  once  England  and  Russia 
have  had  disputes  about  the  limits  of  their  respective  ^heres  of 
influence  in  central  Asia,  but  the  causes  of  friction  have  steadily 
diminished  as  the  work  of  frontier  delimitation  has  advanced. 
The  important  agreement  of  1872-1873  was  supplemented  by 
the  protocol  of  the  22nd  of  July  1887  and  the  Pamir  delimitation 
of  1895,  so  that  the  Russo* Afghan  frontier,  which  is  the  dividing 
line  between  the  Russian  and  British  spheres  of  influence,  has 
now  been  carried  right  up  to  the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
The  delimitation  of  the  English  and  French  spheres  of  influence 
in  Asia  has  also  progressed.  In  1885  France  endeavoured  to  get 
a  footing  on  the  Upper  Irrawaddy,  the  hinterland  of  British 
Burma,  and  England  replied  in  the  foUowing  year  by  annexing 
the  dominions  of  King  Thcbaw,  including  the  Shan  States 
as  far  east  as  the  Mekong.  Thereupon  France  pushed  her  Indo- 
Chinese  frontier  westwards,  and  in  1893  made  an  attack  oa  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  which  very  nearly  brou^t  about  a  conflict 
with  England.  After  prolonged  negotiations  an  arrangement 
was  reached  and  embodied  in  a  formal  treaty  (January  1896), 
which  clearly  foreshadows  a  future  partition  between  the  two 
powers,  but  guarantees  the  indq>endence  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  the  Valley  of  the  Menam,  as  a  .buffer-state. 
Farther  north,  in  eastern  China}  the  aggressive  tendencies  and 
mutual  rivahics  of  the  European  powers  have.produced  a  probleok 
of  a  much  more  complicated  kind.  Fiistly  Germany,  then  Russia, 
next  England,  and  finally  France  took  portions  of  Chinese  terri- 
tory, under  the  thin  disguise  of  long  leases.  They  thcr^y 
excited  in  the  Chinese  population  and  government  an  intense 
anti-foreign  feeling,  whkh  produced  the  Boxer  movement  and 
culminated  in  the  attack  on  the  foreign  legations  at  Pekin  in 
the  summer  of  1900.    (See  Ciuna:  History.) 

In  1899-1901  the  relations  of  the  European  powers  were 
disturbed  by  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa.  In  nearly  every 
country  of  Europe  popular  feeling  was  much  excited  against 
England,  and  in  certain  influentnl  quarters  the  idea  was  enter- 
tained of  utilizing  this  feeling  for  the  formation  of  a  coalilkm 
against  the  British  empire;  but  in  view  of  the  decided  attitude 
assumed  by  the  British  government,  and  the  k>yal  enthusiasm 
displayed  by  the  colonies,  no  foreign  government  ventured  to 
take  the  initiative  of  intervention,  and  it  came  gradually  to  be 
recognized  that  no  European  state  had  any  tangle  interest  in 
prolonging  the  independence  and  maladministration  of  the  Boer 
republics. 

One  permanent  factor  in  the  history  of  Europe  after  the  war 
of  1870-71  was  the  constant  increase  of  armaments  by  all  the 
great  powers,  and  the  proportionate  increase  oi  taxation.  Tlw 
fact  made  such  an  impression  on  the  young  emperor  of  Russia, 
Nicholas  II.,  that  he  invited  the  powers  to  consider  whether 
the  further  increase  of  the  burdens  thereby  imposed  on  the 
nations  might  not  be  arrested  by  mutual  agreement;  and  a  con- 
ference for  this  purpose  as  convened  at  the  Hague  (May  18- 
July  29, 1899),  but  the  desirable  object  in  view  was  not  attained. 
(See  ARBtTKATiON,  Intbrnational.)  (D.  M.  W.) 

Though  neither  the  first  Hague  Conference  nor  the  second, 
which  met  in  2907,  did  Much  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  tliose 
who  hoped  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  which 
should  guarantee  the  world  against  the  disasters  of  m»1 
war,  they  undoubtedly  tended  to  create  a  strong  pablic  *•* 
opinion  in  favour  of  peaceful  methods  in  the  solution  of  '^'^ 
international  problems  which  has  not  been  without  its  effect. 
Any  attempt  to  organize  the  concert  of  the  powers  must  always 
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fail,  as  it  failed  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  19th  century^  so  long  as  the 
spirit  of  national  and  racial  rivalry  is  stronger  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  common  interests;  and  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century 
showed  no  diminution,  but  rather  an^accentuation  of  this  rivalry. 
The  court  of  arbitration  established  at  the  Hague  early  in  1901 
may  deal  effectively  with  questions  as  to  which  both  parties  desire 
a  modus  vivcfidt,  and  the  pacific  efforts  of  King  Edward  VII., 
which  did  so  much  to  prevent  misunderstandings  likely  to  lead  to 
war,  resulted  from  1903  onwards  in  a  series  of  arbitration  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  other  powers  which  guaranteed  the 
Hague  court  an  effective  activity  in  such  matters.    But  more 
peiSous  issues,  involving  deep-seated  antagonisms,  have  con> 
tinned  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  methods  of  the  old  diplomacy 
backed  by  the  armed  force  of  the  powers.    How  far  the  final 
solution  of  such  problems  has  been  helped  or  hindered  by  the 
general  reluctance  to  draw  the  sword  must  for  some  time  to  come 
remain  an  open  question.    Certainly,  during  the  early  years  of 
the  20th  century,  many  causes  of  difference  which  a  hundred 
years  earlier  would  assuredly  have  led  to  war,  were  settled,  or  at 
least  shelved,  by  diplomacy.    Of  these  the  questions  of  Crete, 
of  Armenia,  and  of  contested  claims  in  Africa  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Other  questions  of  general  interest  which  might  have 
led  to  war,  but  which  found  a  peaceful  sohition,  were  those  of  the 
reparation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  powers 
in  the  northern  seas.    In  October  1905  Sweden  formally  recog- 
nized the  separate  existence  of  Norway  (see  Nob  way:  History 
and  Sweden:  History).    On  the  23rd  of  April  1908  were  signed 
the  "  Declarations  ";  the  one,  signed  by  the  four  Baltic  littoral 
powers,  recognized  "  in  principle"  the  maintenance  of  the  terri- 
torial stchts  quo  in  that  sea;  the  other—to  which  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Holland  were  the 
parties— sanctioned  a  similar  principle  in  regard  to  the  North 
Sea.    These  were  followed,  in  June  of  the  same  year,  by  two 
agreements  intended  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  southern 
European  waters,  signed  by  France  and  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  respectively.    Another  agreement,  that  signed  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  1907  for  the  delimitation  of  their 
spheres  of  influence  in  Persia  and  the  northern  borders  of  the 
Indian  empire,  though  having  no  direct  relation  to  Eur(^)ean 
affairs,  exercised  considerable  inihicnce  upon  them  by  helpin^'^ 
to  restore  the  international  prestige  of  Russia,  damaged  by  the 
disasters  of  the  war  with  Japan  and  the  internal  disturbances  that 
followed.    The  new  cordial  understanding  between  the  British 
and  Russian  governments  was  cemented  by  the  meeting  of  King 
Edward  VI}.  and  the  emperor  Nicholas  11.  at  Reval  in  June  1908. 
More  perilous  to  European  peace,  however,  than  any  of  these 
issues  was  the  perennial  unrest  in  Macedonia,  which  threatened 
tt^ivji     sooner  or  later  to  open  up  the  whole  Eastern  Question 
ottk»        once  more  in'its  acutest  form.    The  situation  was  due 
Brnattn      to  the  internecine  struggle  of  the  rival  Balkan  races — 
<?'*•''•••    Greek,  Bulgarian,  Servian— to  secure  the  right  to  the 
reversion  of  territories  not  yet  derelict.    But  behind  these  lesser 
issues  loomed  the  great  secular  rivalries  of  the  powers,  and  beyond 
these  again  the  vast  unknown  forces  of  the  Mahommedan  world, 
ominously  stirring.    The  very  vastness  of  the  perib  involved  in 
any  attempt  at  a  definitive  settlement  compelled  the  powers 
to  accept  a  compromise  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  restore  toler- 
able conditions  in  the  wretched  country.    But  the  "  MQrxsteg 
programme,"  concerted  between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  em- 
perors in  1903,  and  imposed  upon  the  Porte  by  the  diplomatic 
pressure  of.  the  great  powers,  did  not  produce  the  effects  hoped 
for.    The  hideous  tale  of  maFsacres  of  helpless  villagers  by 
organized  Greek  bands,  and  of  equally  hideous,  if  less  wholesale, 
reprisals  by  Bulgarian  bands,  grew  rather  than  diminished, 
and  reached  its  climax  in  the  early  months  of  1908.    The 
usefulness  of  the  new  gendc^merie,  under  European  officers, 
which  was  to  have  co-operated  with  the  Ottoman  authorities 
in  the  restoration  of  order,  was  from  the  outset  crippled  by  the 
passive  obstruction  of  the  Turkish  government.    The  sultan, 
indeed,  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  watching  with  a  certain 
cynical  indifference  the  mutual  slaughter  of  those  "  Christians" 
whose  avowed  idea)  wns  the  overthrow  of  Mahommedan  rule, 


nor  could  he  be  expected  to  desire  the  smooth  working  of  a  system 
against  which  he  had  protested  as  a  violation  of  Us  sovereign 
rights.  In  X 908  the  powers  were  still  united  in  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Porte  to  make  the  reforms  effective;  but  the 
proposal  of  Great  Britain  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Lebanon 
and  commit  the  administration  of  Macedonia  to  a  Mussulman 
governor  appointed  by  the  sultan,  but  removable  only  by  consent 
of  the  powers,  met  with  little  favour  either  at  Constantinople 
or  among  the  powers  whose  ulterior  alms  might  have  been 
hampered  by  such  an  arrangement. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  in  October  1908  the 
revolution  in  Turkey  altered  the  whole  situation.  The  easy  and 
apparently  complete  victory  of  the  Young  Turks,  and  y^ 
-the  re-establishment  without  a  struggle  of  the  constitu-* : 
tion  which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  1876,  took  the 
whole  world  by  surprise,  and  not  least  those  who 
believed  themselves  to  be  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  question  of 
the  Near  East  seemed  in  fair  way  of  settlement  by  the  action 
of  conflicting  races  themselves,  who  in  the  enthusiasm  of  new* 
found  freedom  appeared  ready  to  forget  their  andent  internecine 
feuds  and  to  fraternize  on  the  common  ground  of  constitutional 
liberty  (see  Tubkby:  History),  By  the  European  powers  the 
proclamation  of  the  constitution  was  received,  at  least  out- 
wardly, with  unanimous  approval,  general  admiration  being 
expre^ed  for  the  singular  moderation  and  self-restraint  shown 
by  the  Turkish  leaders  and  people.  Whatever  views,  however, 
*may  have  been  openly  expiressed,  or  secretly  held,  as  to  the 
revolution  so  far  as  it  affected  the  Ottoman  empire  itself,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  its  effects  on  the  general  situation  In 
Europe  would  be  profound.  These  efiiects  were  not 
slow  in  revealing  themselves.  On  the  5th  of  October 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  proclaimed  himself  king 
(tsar)  of  the  Bulgarians;  and  two  dio^  later  the  emperor  Francis 
Joseph  issued  a  rescript  announdng  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  to  the  Habsburg  monarchy  (see  Bulcakia: 
History  and  Bosnu  and  Hekzecovxna:  History).  Whatever 
cogent  reasons  there  may  have  been  for  altering  the  status  of 
these  countries  in  view  of  the  changed  conditions  in  Turkey, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  method  employed  was  a  violation 
of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  By  the  declaration  of  London  of 
1871,  to  which  Austria-Hungary  herself  had  been  a  principal 
party,  it  had  been  laid  down  that  **  contracting  powers  could 
only  rid  themselves  of  their  treaty  engagements  by  an  under- 
standing  with  their  co-signatories."  This  solemn  reafiirmation 
of  a  principle  on  which  the  whole  imposing  structure  of  inter- 
national law  had,  during  the  19th  century,  been  laboriously 
built  up  was  now  cynically  violated.  The  other  powers,  con- 
fronted with  the  fait  accompli,  protested;  but  the  astute  stales- 
man  who  had  staked  his  reputation  as  foreign  minister  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  on  the  success  of  this  coup  had  well  gauged  the 
character  and  force  of  the  opposition  he  would  have  to  meet 
Baron  von  Aehrenthal,himself  more  Slav  than  German,  eanp^ma 
in  spite  of  his  name,  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship  triala 
in  <fiplomacy  at  Belgrade  and  St  Petersburg;  he  knew  pnvka4 
how  fully  he  could  rdy  upon  the  weakness- of  Russia,  ^y-^**^**** 
and  that  if  Russian  Pan-Slav  sentiment  could  be  cowed,  he  need 
fear  nothing  from  the  resentment  of  the  Servians.  He  was  strong, 
too,  in  the  moral  and— in  case  of  need— the  material  support 
of  Germany.  With  Germany  behind  her,  Austria-Hungary  had 
little  to  fear  from  the  opposition  of  the  powers  of  the  triple 
eniattc,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia.  This  diagnosb  of  the 
situation  was  justified  by  the  event.  For  months,  indeed,  Europe 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  general  war.  During  the  autumn  the 
luitionalist  excitement  in  Servia  and  Montenegro  rose  to  fever- 
heat,  and  Austria  responded  by  mobilizing  her  forces  on  the 
fcontiersand  arming  the  Catholic  Bosnians  as  a  precaution  against 
a  rising  of  their  Ort hodox  countrymen.  Only  the  winter  seemed 
to  stand  between  Europe  and  a  war  bound  to  become  general, 
and  men  looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  melting  of  the 
snows.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  write  the  hbtory  of  the  diploma  tic 
activities  by  which  this  disaster  was  avoided.    Their  genenl 


onlliiK,bowtTn,tideir«BO(l|b.  Tbeprotnti  otTsrkiy  it  ■ 
vioUlioD  oF  tnaly  rifhta,  doubly  mented  u  tikdy  10  dunsge  ihc 
proUgi  ol  the  new  cooilitutianiil  r<iii9«,  wtre  tympatheiEcally 
reteived  by  the  powers  of  the  iriple  niltnU.  An  intenutional 
Confenace  mu  at  once  sufgestcd  *>  th«  only  proper  igihorily 
for  cmying  gel  my  modilicaliona  oi  the  tiuiy  of  Beilin  neresi- 
Uted  by  the  De*  coaditioni  in  Turkey;  the  right  of  Auitria- 
Hungary  to  act  on  her  own  initiative  waa  strenuousiy  denied; 
Bul^rian  independence  and  Prince  Ferdinand's  ttlJe  ol  king  vera 
refused  recognition.  Inlheasaenionaf  llieKprincipIes 


other! 
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in  the 


accepted  the  principle  of 
but  made  her  con«nl  Lo  Its  convocation  conditiorud  on  IhAF 
of  her  ally  Austria-Hungary.  But  the  Ealtec  refused  lo  agree  to 
any  conlereoce  in  which  the  queslloni  at  iuue  should  be  re- 
opened; the  most  that  she  muld  accept  waa  1  cODfercnce 
tunimoned  merely  to  regiiler  the  fail  accimipli  and  to  anange 

For  a  irhile  it  seemed  as  though  Baton  Achrenthal'l  ambition 
had  o'erleaped  itseU.  The  reluctance  of  the  Ru  wan  government, 
j^  coDsduua  of  ita  military  and  political  weakness,  to 

OaiHiK  take  eiticme  measures  seemed  likely  to  be  overborne 
>!"*■      by  the  Pao-Slav  enthusiasm  o(  the  Ruasiao  people, 

bhn  in  an  imtojse  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  lo  extricate 
Umsell,  save  at  an  eipense  greater  than  that  on  which  he  had 
point  Genaany,  conscious  throughout  of 

St  Pelenbuig, 
DT  William  n., 

had  an  interview  with  the  taar.  What  were  the  arguments  he 
used  is  not  known;  but  the  most  powerful  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  German  forces  which  had  been  mobilized  on  the  Polish 

Rusata,  without  previous  discussion  with  her  allies,  dissociated 
berself  Froro  the  views  she  had  hitherto  held  in  common  wiih 
them,  and  accepted  the  German- Auaiiian  standpoint.  All 
question  of  a  conference  waa  now  at  an  end;  and  all  that  the 
powers  moat  friendly  to  Turkey  could  do  was  to  persuade  her  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  The  Ottoman  goiJemment, 
preoccuraed  with  the  internal  queationa  which  were  to  Issue  in 
the  abortive  attempt  at  counter-tevolution  in  April,  was  in  no 
condition  10  resist  friendly  ot  imfriendly  prennre.  The  princijJe 
of*  money  payment  in  compensation  for  the  shadowy  tights  of 
the  sultan  om  the  lost  province*  was  accepted,'  and  Bulgarian 
Independence  under  King  Ferdinand  was  recognized  on  ihe  very 
eve  of  the  new  victory  of  the  Young  Turka  which  led  (o  the 
deposition  of  Abd-ul-Hamid  H,  and  the  proclamation  ot  Sultan 
Hahommed  V,  (see  Tubkev:  Hiilnry). 

The  change  made  by  these  cveuls  In  the  territorial  system  of 

Eolope  was  of  little  moment.     A  subject   principality,  long 

--  -     practically  independent,  .became  a  sovereign  state; 

the  Almanatk  di  CoUu  was  enriched  with  a  new  toyal 

title;  the  lentlmenl  of  the  Bulgarian  people  was  gnll£cd  by  th( 


.    Two 


annaied  to  the  Hababurg  monarchy  de  facto  bccami 
and  the  vision  of  a  Serb  empire  wiih  a  free  outlet  to  the  sea, 
■Mver  very  practicable,  was  GDally  dissolved.  Of  vastly  greater 
importance  wete  Iho  moral  and  iatemational  Issues  involved. 
The  whole  conception  of  an  efleclive  concert  of  Europe,  or  of  the 
World,  based  on  the  supposed  sacred  obligation  of  treaties  and 
the  v^idity  of  intenatlonal  law,  was  revealed,  suddenly  and 
bmlally,  a*  the  baaeleis  fabric  ol  adream.  The  most  momentous 
outcome  of  (be  Intenuiional  debates  caused  by  Austria's  high- 
handed action  was  the  complete  triumph  of  Bismatdc's  principle 
thot  treaties  ccaie  to  be  valid  "  when  the  private  interest  of 
tkae  who  Uc  under  them  no  longer  reinforces  the  text."  Heaee- 
IsRh,  it  wai  fell,  no  reaffiimatioB  of  a  prlndf^  of  iatemational 


>  The  AuHio-Turkiih  protocol  had  been  ligDBd  at  Coonantiiiapk 

OB  thejlh  of  March ;  it  wai  -"■ '--a^a  i^.  *k.  T...u.h  ..^]....».* 
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comity  and  law,  to  succetstuOy  violated,  could  serve 
the  brutal  truth  that  in  questions  between  nations, 
run,  might  is  right— that  there  is  no  middle  term  t 
naked  submission  preached  by  Tolstoy  and  his  di 
Napoleon's  diaum  that  "  Providence  is  with  Ihe  big  1 
In  Great  Britain,  especially,  public  o{Hnion  was  qui 
this  truth.  Itwasrcalliedlhat  It  wuiheimmensea 
of  Germany  that  had  made  hci  the  arbiter  In  a  que: 
affecting  the  Interests  of  all  Europe.     Germany  alo 
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listed  ll 


_     by  the  action 

of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Ban  Herman's  government,  suddenly  died 
down  In  England;  and  the  agitation  in  favour  of  an  increased 
ship-building  programme,  that  followed  the  revelation  by  the 
tot  lord  of  the  admiralty  [April  1509)  of  Germany's  accelerated 
activity  in.  naval  construction,  showed  that  public  opinion  had 
been  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  lot 
Great  Britain  her  maritime  supremacy,  on  which  not  only  her 
position  in  Europe  but  the  existence  of  bet  over-sea  cmpl[« 

BiatiooaarB  icalNote.— ( 1  JSiiJufnipitiB. — Uatml  the  ariniapa) 

worka  on  the  history  d[  the  varuHu  European  cDUDtrH,  and  oi  tbeir 

HisTQiv:  DiFLoiucTi  CamADEs:  FauDALisu.  At).'  For  th* 
•owtft  al  the  nedlrval  Uitscy  ri  Euniie  icc  lilyise  ChcvaUcr'a 

333^^1.  (fcii  '977,'ac])rwluch  with  ^em^!iiS''ali<™ 
(notably  ai  rrgardi  the  Sbv,  Hungariaa  and  Scandinav^n  coudtriefl) 
gives  lefcTem*  to  publMied  doniiamti  (or  iD  niiMS  d  pcoiile. 
however  obsciBe.  occusiinc  in  medisval  UKcvy.  In  1894  U- 
Chevalier  began  the  publication  of  a  second  leriefl  of  his  Rtfierloirt, 
under  the  Kmewhat  misleading  title  of  Toft-BibliarrapkU-aatadeA 
as  a  compendiauB  guide  to  the  places,  loitiluiiaiu.  Ic,  of  the  middk 
an ;  thougk  nty  useful,  tlili  is  by  no  iIKaiia  ta  coraplelc  aa  Ifea 
Sia-BiilittntUt.  Ainst  PoCtkst't  BiWuOuta  kiOtria  mtiii 
atvi  C^id  ed.,  Berlin,  189^1896^  pva  a^compble  catalogue  of  idl 
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tUROPnia.  *  metallic  chem[cil  element,  lymbol  Eu,  atomic 
weW"  iSio  (O-16).  The  oiid*  Eu/),  occurs  in  very  sni'll 
quautily  in  the  minerals  of  the  rare  caitbt,  lad  *gs  Gut  oblaJDcd 
in  1S96  by  E,  A.  Demsrcsy  front  Lecoq  de  BoUbaudtan'i 
umuium;  G.  Ucbaio  and  H.  Lacoiilbe  in  1904  obtained  Ihc 
pure  lilt)  by  frxctlonil  cryiiallualion  of  the  nitric  &dd  MluiiaD 

The  MlU  have  a  taint  pink  colour,  and  show  a  faint  ubaorption 
ipeclrum;  the  apark  spcclram  is  brilliaul  and  well  characleii«d. 

mHTDICE  {KlmMiail.  in  Greek  mythology,  the  wife  of 
Orpheus  (fl.».).  She  wu  the  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Dorii, 
■addled  from  the  Utt  of  a  Kipent  when  fleeing  from  AiistaeOa, 
who  wished  lo  offer  her  vMcoce  (VirgO,  Giortus,  iv.  454-517; 
Ovid,  Mium.  1. 1  fl.). 

BDHTHBDOH,  one  of  (he  Atheolu  generaU  during  Ihc 
Peloponnetian  War.  In  418  B.c,  he  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
Intercept  the  Peloponncsian  fleet  which  was  on  the  **y(o  attack 
CpTcyrt  On  his  arrival,  finding  that  NicostraluB  with  >  iBuUl 
■qusdron  from  Naupactus  had  already  pbccd  Ihe  lalaud  Ib 
aecurlty,  he  look  Ihe  command  of  the  combined  fleet,  which, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  enemy,  had  no  chance  of  disllngulih; 
ing  ilMlI.  In  the  lollawing  summer,  in  joint  nmmand  of  the 
land  fbrcn,  he  ravaged  the  district  of  Tanagra;  and  in  415  he 
was  appoicled,  with  Sophocles,  (he  son  of  Sostratidea,  (o  Ihe 
command  of  an  eipcdilion  dntined  for  Sicily.  Having  touched 
■(  Corcyt*  on  the  way,  in  order  to  asalst  Ihe  democnlit  party 
■gainst  (be  oligarchical  exiles,  but  without  taking  any  steps  to 
prevent  Ihe  massacre  of  the  latter,  Eurymedon  proceeded  to 
Sicily.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  a  pacification  was  con- 
cluded by  Hennocntei,  to  which  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles 
were  induced  to  agree.  The  terms  of  tbe  padfiation  did  not, 
bowevcr,  satisfy  the  Athenians,  who  attributed  its  conclusioD 
to  btibsy;  two  of  Ihe  chief  agents  in  the  negotiations  were 
banished,  while  Eurymedon  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  floe. 
In  414  Eurymedon,  who  had  been  sent  with  I>emDSthene*  to 
reinlorce  the  Athenians  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  was  defeated  and 
■lain  before  retching  land  (Thucydidea  ill.,  iv.,  vii.;  Dlod.  Sic 
dii-S,  II,  ij). 


BOtDBI.  LiDRBHCB  (1688-iJjo),  Engliah  poet,  aoD  of  Ibe 
Kev.  Laureikce  Eusden,  rector  of  Spoffonh,  Yorkshire,  wit 
baptised  on  the  6th  of  September  16SS.  He  was  eduutcd  gi  St 
Feter't  tdwol,  York,  and  ai  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
became  a  minor  leilow  of  his  college  in  iT>>.  and  in  iheneii  year 
mtadmittedloafullfeUowthlp.  He  was  oiadepoet  laiireaiein 
rjiG  by  Ihe  brd  chancellor,  the  duke  ol  Newcastle,  as  a  reward 
for  a  Battering  poem  on  hit  marriage.  He  waa  rector  of  Coninphy, 
LincoUithice,  where  he  died  on  tbe  i7lh  of  Scplember  17J0.  His 
name  Is  lest  remembered  by  hit  translations  and  gratulaLoiy 
poems  than  by  the  numerous  satirical  allusions  of  Pope,  t.f- 
"  Kbow,  Euaden  thirsts  no  more  for  tack  or  praise; 
He  sleeps  anoaf  llw  dail  of  ancient  days." 

Diaciad,  bk.  L  II.  193-194. 

njIKBIDI  (Gr.  lisifliai,  from  tiaifiip,  pious,  cf.  the  Latin 
name  Piiu),  a  utne  borne  by  a  large  number  of  bishopt  and 
others  in  the  early  ages  of  the  ChrislJan  Church.  Of  these  the 
most  inynrtanl  are  separately  noticed  below.  No  less  than  35 
aainta  of  this  name  (sometimes  corrupted  into  Eusoge,  Euruge, 
Usoge,  Usuge,  Uruge  and  St  Sebis)  are  venerated  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  of  whom  ij  are  included  in  the  BoUandist 

but  two  deserve  at  least  a  pasung  notice. 

EUSEBIUS,  bishop  of  VerciUi  [d.  J71),  ia  notable  not  only  as  a 
stout  opponent  of  Arianism,  but  also  as  having  been,  with  St 
Augustine,  Ihe  first  Western  bishop  to  unite  with  his  clergy  in 
adopting  a  strict  monastic  life  after  the  Eastern  model  (see 
Ambrose,  Bf-  6j  ad  VatOiaus,  \  (A).  The  legend  tha(  he  was 
itoced  to  death  by  the  Ariau  was  probably  invented  for  tbe 
edification  of  the  Orlhodoi. 

EuSEBit;s,  bishop  of  Samouta  (d.  jgo),  played  a  conndeable 
pari  in  the  later  stages  of  Ihe  Aiian  controversy  in  the  EaiL 
He  it  first  mentioned  among  tbe  Homoean  and  HonoeuiiaD 
bishops  who  in  ]6j  accepted  tbe  Homousian  Inraula  a  t  tbe  lyaod 
of  Antioch  presided  over  by  Meleiius,  with  whose  viewt  be  aecmt 
to  have  identified  himieU  (see  Meleuds  of  Antioch).  Accord- 
ing to  Theodorel  (s,  4,  g)  be  was  killed  at  Doliche  in  Syria, 
where  he  had  gone  to  consecrate  a  biahop.  by  a  ttone  cast  by  an 
Arian  woman.  He  thus  became  a  martyr,  and  found  a  place  In 
the  Catbalic  calendar  (see  the  article  by  Looft  in  Uenog- 
Hauck,  StaUKcyki.,  ed.  iSgB,  v.  p.  Sio). 

EusBBIDB  07  Lacbicu,  though  not  included  among  the  lafnls, 
wasnolcdfor  his  taiotly  life.    He  wti  an  Aleiandrlan  by  bulb, 

that  when  in  i6j  the  ciiy  waa  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the 
eoiperor  Gallienus  he  ohiaincd  pennisuon,  togclher  with  Aoa- 
tolius,  from  their  commander  Theodolua,  10  lead  out  the  non- 
combatants,  whom  he  tended  "iHe  a  father  and  phyaidan." 

against  Paul  of  Samosala,  t>ishop  of  Antioch.  He  became  biahop 
of  Laodicea,  probably  in  the  fallowing  year  (itj),  and  died  some 
time  before  iiSS.  His  friend  Anatohus  succeeded  him  aa  bishop 
in  (he  latter  year  (see  tbe  article  hy  E.  Heimccke  in  Hemg- 
Hauck.  V,  Ci^l- 

BUBBBIDS,  bithop  of  Rome  for  four  montht  uader  Ihc  emperor 
Maienliut,  In  J09  or  jio.  The  Chrisiiant  in  Rome,  divided  on 
the  question  of  Ihc  reconciliation  of  apostates,  on  which  Euiebtui 

Both  compcliton  were  expelled  hy  the  emperor,  Eutebius  dying 
in  exile  in  Sicily.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  ol  Si  CsliituI 
at  Kome;  and  the  extant  epitaph,  in  ei^t  heiamelet  lines, 
set  up  here  by  his  successor  Damasus,  coniaint  tU  the  iolarmalion 
there  It  about  his  life- 

EDIEBIUS  [or  C*EE*kE«l  (<.  sAo-c.  ^40),  ccclcsiastictl 
hiatoritn,  who  called  himself  Eusebius  Pamphili,  because  of 
hit  devotion  to  his  friend  and  teacher  Famphilus,  was  bom 
probably  in  Piletline  between  A.D,  ite  and  165, .^nd  died  at 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  the  year  339  or  340.  We  know  little  of  bis 
youth  beyond  tbe  fact  that  he  became  assodated  al  an  early  day 
with  Pampbilut,  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Ciesaiea,  and 
founder  of  a  theological  school  there  (see  Hhl.  Eal.  vli.  31). 
Fampbiltn  (tlheted  about  him  a  drde  of  earnest  sludeots  wbo 


devoted  tbnuetves  apediOy  lo  Ibe  stwly  of  (be  BlUi  ind  (he 
tnnsctiplian  of  Bibtinl  Eodirea,  uid  tlu  to  the  dcfflin  and 
ipreid  d(  the  •rritingi  o(  Origen,  Hhou  tbey  regintcd  u  ihcir 
muter.  FamphiJiu  had  A  magiuBcent  [ibraiy^  vrhrch  Einebiui 
■nide  dibgeni  uh  d[,  and  a  cslilogue  of  mhifh  he  piib1l«hed  in 
hij  kni  ^j/t  oi  Pamphilus  {Hiil.  Eal.  vt.  }i).  In  the  coune  o[ 
■  he  Diocleliin  petseiuiioii,  which  broke  q«I  in  joj,  pjmpham 
wBi  imprisoned  [or  tvo  yean,  ind  Gnaily  luSeccd  martyrdom. 
During  the  time  ol  bia  impriaonmenl  (307-309)  Eusebiu)  dis- 
linguished  bimscif  by  uaiduoui  devotzDit  lo  hii  (riend,  and 
assisied  him  [n  the  preparation  of  an  ipotogy  for  Otigen's 
leaching  (Hul.  Eid.  vi.  33),  the  finl  book  o(  nbkh  Jurvives  io 
the  ULin  ni  Ruflnui  (printed  in  Routb'i  geHquiai  sacnt.  iv. 
JW  "I .  »'"'  '»  Lommatzsch'i  edition  of  Origen'i  Works,  uriv. 
p.  iQ]  Vi.).  After  the  death  of  Pamphilui  EuKbius  withdrew  to 
Tyre,  and  later,  while  the  Diocletian  persemTion  was  still  raptig, 
went  toEgypl,  where  he^een^s  to  have  been  imprisoned,  bat  soon 

and  remained  such  until  hl>  death.  The  patriarchate  of  Antioch 
waso(leitdhimin]3i,bul  declined  (Viia  Cansltntiliii,  iii.  W"!)- 
Euiebiuj  wa>  a  very  ioiporlint  figure  In  the  church  of  bU  day. 
He  was  not  a  great  theologian  nor  a  piofonnd  thinker,  but  he 
was  the  most  leuned  Diaa  ofUi  age,  and  stood  high  in  favour 
with  the  emperor  CoulaDline.  At  the  coundl  ol  Nicaea  In  315 
he  took  a  ptomintnt  part,  occupying  a  seat  at  the  emperor*! 
Tight  hand,  and  being  appointed  to  deliver  the  panegyrical 
oraiioii  in  his  bonout.  He  vai  the  leader  of  tbe  targe  middle  party 
of  Moderates  al  the  council,  and  submitted  the  first  draft  of  the 
creed  which  was  afterwards  adopted  with  important  changes 
and  additions.     In  tbe  beginiung  be  was  the  most  infiuenlial 

party,  and  to  vote  for  a  creed  which  catnpletely  repudiated  the 
position  of  the  Arians,  with  whom  he  had  himself  been  hitherto 
more  in  sympathy  than  with  the  Aleiandrians..  He  was  placed 
in  a  difficult  predicament  by  tbe  action  of  the  council,  and  bis 
letter  to  the  Caesareaa  church  eiptalniDg  bis  conduct  Is  ei- 
ceedingiy  interesting  and  Instructive  (see  Socrates,  ITiil.  Eid. 
i,  S,  and  el.  McCiSen's  translarion  of  Eusebiiu'  Cktrcli  Biilery, 

briefly  at  his  theological  position.  By  many  be  has  been  called 
an  Arian,  by  many  his  ortbodoiy  has  been  defended.  The  trtith 
it,  three  stages  are  to  be  distinguished  in  his  theological  develop- 
ment. The  first  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Ariin  conltovcr^y. 
when,  at  might  be  eipected  in  a  follower  of  Origen,  hit  interest 
■as  anti-Sabellian  and  his  emphaiit  chiefly  upon  the  sub- 
onliiHlion  of  the  Soa  of  God.  In  hiaworks  written  during  this 
period  ((or  instance,  the  PratfaraiU  iMnfifiu  and  Dtmimitiiilit 
aanellica),  al  in  the  works  of  Origen  himself  and  other  ante- 
Nicene  fathers,  eipressiona  occur  looking  ii      ^      "       ' 


UoneUtm.  Dt  etcltstailua  llittliipii,  and  Thaplaniiii  But  be 
Devec  felt  in  sympathy  with  the  extreme  views  of  the  AthaiuiiaB 
parly,  lor  they  seemed  10  him  to  savour  of  Sabellianicm,  which 
■twayt  remained  his  chief  dread  (cl.  his  two  wcHki  agaiait 
Marcellut  of  Ancyral.  His  personal  friends,  moreover,  were 
principally  emong  the  Atiani,  and  he  was  more  closely  identified 
with  ihcm  ihin  with  ihe  tuppottcts  of  Aihanuiut.  Bui  he  wu 
alway)  a  man  «[  peace,  ud  while  commonly  caunled  one  al  tbe 
opponents  of  Athanatius,  he  did  not  take  a  place  of  leadership 
aniong  I  hem  as  hi)  position  and  standing  would  have  jusUfied 

as  be  did  of  otbec  prominent  men  In  Ihe  party.  <Fot  a  fuller 
description  of  the  development  ol  Eusebius'  Chiisiotogy  and  of 
■         ■'     Aiian  controversy,  see  McGiaert, 


11  sq.) 


ol  ominous  writer!  of  antiquity. 
cry  6eld  of  theological  learning, 
jicy  and  originality  we  shall  be 
reative  genius  like  Origen  or 


and  hb  labours  covered  almost  ei 
If  we  look  in  his  works  lor  brilli. 
ditjvpoialed.    Ho  was  not  a  1 

Augustine.  Hi*  claim  to  greatness  reitt  upon  nii  vast  eruoitiaD 
ud  his  sound  judgment.  Nearly  all  hit  works  poaseti  genuine 
and  (olid  merits  which  raise  them  above  the  commonplace,  and 
many  of  tbem  still  lemain  valuable.  His  eiegesis  it  superior  id 
ibat  ol  mcsi  of  bitconiemponries,  and  hit  apologetic  it  marked 
by  fairness  of  statement,  breadth  of  trealment,  and  an  instinctive 
appreciation  of  the  diSercnce  between  Important  and  unimportant 

rambling  and  Incoherent.  This  quality  is  due  In  targe  part  to  the 
desuttOTT  character  of  his  thinking.  He  did  not  always  clearly 
define  hij  theme  before  beginning  10  write,  and  be  failed  lo  subject 
what  he  produced  10  a  carelul  revision.     Ideas  of  all  sorts  poured 


rsablei 


to  insert  them  whether  pertinent 
His  great  learning  is  evident  everywhere,  but  he  is  often  it*  slave 
rather  than  its  mailer.  It  is  as  an  historian  that  he  is  best 
known,  and  (0  his  HiiUry  of  Ike  Ckriilian  Ckurih  he  owes  his 
fame  and  his  (amiliai  title  "  The  Father  ol  Church  History." 
This  work,  which  wa 


produced  il 


fittir 


The  I 


jr  tbe  t 


IS  had  no  predecesscHs,  n 
getlc  He  believed  that  he  11 
cw  age,  and  he  felt  that  it  waj 
cr  of  things  was  passing  away. 


lion.     The 
:rsyin3iB. 


Nicene  Council.  During 
evdeo4Arius  in  the  dispute  with  AleundcT  of  Aleiandr 
cepEed  what  he  understood  10  be  the  position  of  An 
.supporlen,  who.  as  he  supposed,  taught  both  Ihe  divini 
Tordinstionof  tbcSoiL  II  was  natural  that  he  should  fa 
le,  for  in  his  traditional  fear  of  Sabellianism,  in  which 
le  with  the  followers  ol  Origen  in  general,  he  found 


,'er,  he  believed  tl 
igof  Arius 


had  occurred  during  the  gem 
■rote,  as  any  historian  might,  for  the  information  and  ins 
of  his  readers,  and  yet  be  had  all  the  lime  an  apologetic 
to  eihibil  to  the  world  the  history  ol  ChHstianily  as  a 
its  divine  origin  and  efficacy  His  ptaa  is  slated  at  I 
beginniDgof  Ihe  work; — 


41  aa  ol  the  limes  which  bai 


g  him  great  injusi 


e(cf.  hislell 


enUng  the 


,d  Euphration  prejerved  In  the  proceedings  ol  the 
sccono  council  of  Nicaea,  Act.  vi.  lom.  j:  sec  Mansi's  Coniilio, 
liii  ]i6  sq.,  English  Ininstalton  in  McCiSert,  ep.  lir  p.  ;o). 
Meanwhile  al  the  council  ol  Nicaea  he  seems  10  have  discovered 
Ibat  the  Aleiandrians  were  right  in  claiming  thai  Arius  was 
carrying  his  auborffinatitniim  so  far  as  to  deny  all  real  divinity 
to  Christ  To  this  length  Eusebius  himself  was  unwilling  to  go, 
and  so.  convinced  that  he  had  misunderstood  Arii 
the  leaching  of  the  tiller  wat  imperilling  the  hisit 
the  divj^ly  of  Chriti,  he  gave  hit  support  lo  the 


ri  in  I      Tbi 


the  Cenlilea,  and  lO 
kid*  have  eoalcndnl 

jEraciodi  and  kintfly 


EUSEBIUS 


cb.  Many  prominESl  Ggum  o(  ibe  Gnl  (bnc 
vnlDusonlyfromilspiges.  Many  fiagmenU, 
nl  of  Ihc  light  wUch  ihcy  shed  upon  inavcmenit 


elusions  itom  tbc  ^vca  pfcmisca;  be  somcUni 
hia  documcDis  uid  misundeis^aQds  men  and  . 
usually  be  preunls  ua  wilh  Ibe  material  upoT 


He  also  btd  ai 


Bbeyo 


10  the  1 


d  ihf  I 


the  use  made  of  ibem.  Upon  Ihis  mailer  ihert 
ttue.  some  diversity  of  opinion  among  modern  sth 
DO*  gencially  admilled.  and  can  be  a  bun  dan  I  ly  i 
KM  Dol  onLy  dUigenl  in  gsihcring  nuleiial.  bill 
Ihorougb  going  ihan  mosl  wolersof  aniiquil)' in 
beHreen  Irustwoilby  and  unlfU!i«or[by  repoFli 
knowledging  his  ignorance,  Krupulous  in  inditaling 
in  doublful  cases,  less  credulous  ihan  mosl  of  his  coniemporancs, 

skill  in  ibe  presentaiion  of  his  maienal.  his  desuhory  method  ol 
Irealmcni,  and  his  failure  lo  lookbdon  i  he  surface  and  grup  ihe 
real  aigniGcaocc  and  viial  conneiion  ol  events  He  commonly 
regards  an  occurrence  as  sufficienlly  accounted  for  Hhco  it  i> 
ascribed  10  Ibe  activily  of  Cod  or  of  Satan  But  in  spite  of  its 
delects  the  Cftwc* //iilwy  b  a  monumcnla!  work. - 
be  compatetl  intb  ill  conlinuiiioni  ty  Socri 
Theodoret.  Rubsus  and  olbers.  to  be  apprctia 

In  addition  to  tho  Clnirik  llitlory  «  have  fror 
■  C»r™«';  in  two  books  (t.wjilai^r  eoniinued  down  IOJ3S) 

sf.r"'"'"""" """~  """""■" " 


Ics.  Soiotocn. 


continuation  doum  to  his  own  day  was  published  in  [jiin  by  5t 
Jerome.and  thia.  together  with  some  fragmenTsol  the  orieinaJGr-'- 
wai  our  only  aoorce  lor  a  knowtedge  of  the  Chronicle  until 
divcovery  ol  an  Armenian  verajrm  of  the  vhok  work,  wbicb 
published  Iw  ADcher  in  iSiS  (Latin  tianUtion  in  Scboew'-   -'-' 


amIGelBr).    Other  hbrtorical  worlii  Milt  e 

PiiU>4i<u  tad  tbi  Lift  ^Camilmiliiit.  The  fon 
martyrdoma  occuning  in  Palealioe  during  the  ; 
■  which  Eusebiua  '  *       "      


theVvi&ri^ 


5  in  «  longer  and  a  iborter  lecension,  the  fomwt  io  a  Syriac 
wi  (publillKd  with  English  tTnnslation  bv  Cuielon.  iMl),  Ihe 
-  '^  "^-^  original  Gieek  attached  lo  tlie  Clninh  Hutarj  in  moat 


M5S  (prii 

■  lost  workaf- 1'—-^ 

taken  logethe' 
work  of  ibe  ea< 
that  the  Chns 
Crckl    Til; 


litei  Ihe  death  of  the 
ricnilherlhj 
OlEuirbi 

fhtaftiima'    The  l^^tiTa 


ch     The  former,  in  film 

re  |usii5ed  in  accepting  ,,.^ 

lejeciing  the  religian  and  philosophy  oi 


and  third 


-,, ,_  ,,_,_^'»dopIing  new  princi(3esand  practices.  *tS 

""Hiiu"c'a  dofence'Sciimtianiiy'^iut'a'il  the  woclj.  t?' ■" 
veil  as  Jewfl.     In  grandeur  ol  conception,  comprehensive' 
LFment.  add  breadth  ol  teaming,  this  apology  aurpaisea  all 
ilar  works  ol  antkiuitv.    The  Pnuponlu  ii  aha  valuable  b 
u  laije  a  umber  ol  quotallou  Iron  cbusical  lileiatiuc.  n 


Synac  vemoo  fiiit  put 
manifestation  of  Cod  in  ^hc  lm^^'-—--^-^  » 
give  with  an  apologetic  purpoae  a  brief 
authority  and  inllDence  o( ,  ChriitiarHy. 


The  Thtetlmia.  thoush  we  have 

oriranal  Crrek,  is  eatani  as  a  whole  only  In  a 
ibliAed  by  Lee  in   1841.     "s  subject  is  the 


™one^nwn  ts™Ml 


r  aims  simply  to  eapi 
»  ol  SabeUiani&m,  I 


l-t^-U).  , 


iilb  to  the  ninth  buoki  and  a 
under  the  tille  of  Frl^uUial 


m  and  work  of.  Christ.  3 


■^by. 


'  'J^bteV" 'S 


bf  EbJa ...... 

Eusebiua'  Commentariea  on  the  Psalms  avJ  on  Isaiah,  

lonumenla  ol  learning,  industry  and  critical  acumen,  though 
lacred  by  the  lue  of  the  allegorical  method  characteristic  ol  tne 
-jhoof  of  Origcn;  aho  a  work  on  the  names  of  places  mentioned  ia 
Seriptuie.  or  the  OtttmuMcat,  the  only  ok  extant  ol  a  lumber  of 
-^.l —  00  Old  TtKumt  topngnphyt  and  an  ei^onie  ud  soiM 
its  of  a  work  id  two  ports  on  Gospel  QuesLiods  and  Sdniiom, 
-  aling  wilh  Ihegcnenlogies  ol  Christ  given  in  Matthew 


among  oihen  by  Lagarde  {Cottineen,  igTO:  jnd  ed  ,  tgS7>,  and  is 

Tkcef  kmio  was  fim  published  fiy  Lee  (Syriac  vemon.  IS41.  Engltih 
ttanalaiion,  l«43).     ACer ■■'-    '-■    '    ' 


riiH  contain  iMtle  biogiapfaical  material,  but  we  get  informariQ 
It  Athanaeius,   PbUostoi^us.  Socrates.  Soiomen,   Theodorei 


ulPhol' 


(WOnbure,  ■«»),  meagre  but  useful  as  lar  as  it  goes. 

the  magnihcent  anide  by  Uriiijooi  in  the  Dvlimiat}  aj  Cknibam 
BiDfraMvj  the  account  by  M^inen  inhistranilaiionof  Ihe  Ctvi* 
HuWT;  Erwin  Pieuachen'a  article  in  Hersog  (lauctt,  KtoltntyUop. 
(3rd  ed..  1S98);  (he  tiealmrnl  ol  the  Chrcnotogy  of  Eusebius 
writinn  i>  Hatnack's  AU-ikriiUHkt  LaurtHutudueliit.  ii  1. 
p.  I»  aq.;  and  BatdcBbewer's  Afntapt,  p.  tifa  I.    "n*  naoy 


956 


EUSEBIUS— EUSTACE 


•pecial  dbcuasioas  of  Euaebius'  separate  works,  partkubily  of  his 
Ckurck  History,  and  of  his  character  as  an  historian,  cannot  be 
referred  to  here.  Elaborate  biblio^pbies  will  be  found  in  McGifFert's 
tranalation.and  in  Preuschen's article  in  Herzog-Hauck.  (A.C.McG.) 

EUSBBIUS  (or  Eicesa]  (d.  e.  360),  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Greek  church,  was  bom  at  Edessa  about  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century.  After  receiving  his  early  education  in  his  native 
town,  he  studied  theology  at  Caesarea  and  Antioch  and  phflo* 
sophy  and  science  at  Aleiandria.  Among  his  teachers  were 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  Patrophilus  of  Scythopolis.  The 
reputation  he  acquired  for  learning  and  doquence  led  to  his  being 
offered  the  see  of  Alexandria  in  succession  to  the  deposed  Athan- 
asius  at  the  beginning  of  339,  but  he  declined,  and  the  council 
(of  Antioch)  chose  Grego.ry  of  Cappadoda,  **  a  fitter  agent  for 
the  rou^  work  to  be  done.'*  Eusebius  accepted  the  small 
bishopric  of  Emesa  (the  modem  Homs)  in  I^oenicia,  but  his 
poW&rs  as  mathematician  and  astronomer  led  his  flock  to  accuse 
him  of  practising  sorcery,  and  he  had  to  flee  to  Laodicea.  A 
reconciliation  was  effected  by  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  but 
tradition  says  that  Eusebius  finally  resigned  his  charge  and  lived 
a  studious  life  in  Antioch.  His  fame  as  an  astrologer  commended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  emperor  Constantius  IL,  with  whom  he 
became  a  great  favourite,  accompanying  him  on  many  of  his 
ezpediticms.  The  theological  empathies  <^  Eusebius  were  with 
the  semi-Arian  party,  but  his  interest  in  the  controversy  was 
not  strong.  His  life  was  written  by  his  friend  George  of  Laodicea. 
He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  great  eloquence  and 
considerable  intellectual  power,  but  of  his  numerous  writings 
only  a  few  fragments  are  now  in  existence. 

See  Migne,  Patrol,  Craec  voL  Izxxvi. 

EUSEBIUS  [or  Myndus],  Greek  philosopher^  a  distinguished 
Neoplatonist  and  pupil  of  Aedesius  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Julian,  and  who  is  described  by  Eunapius  as  one  of  the  "  Golden 
Chain  "  of  Neoplatonism.  He  ventured  to  criticize  the  magical 
and  theurgic  side  of  the  doctrine,  and  exaq>erated  the  emperor, 
who  preferred  the  mysticism  of  Mazimus  and  Chrysanthius. 
He  devoted  himself  principally  to  logic  Stobaeusinthe5«niu7nef 
collected  a  number  of  ethiciU  dicta  of  one  Euaebiusi  who  may 
perhaps  be  identical  with  the  Neoplatonist. 

The  fragments  have  been  collected  by  Mutlach  in  his  Firagmenta 
Phil.  Graec.,  and  by  Orelli,  in  Opuscufa  veter.  gnuc.  sentent. «/  moral* 

EUSBBIUS  [of  Nicomedia]  (d.  341?),  Greek  bishop  and  theo- 
logian, was  the  defender  of  Arius  in  a  still  more  avowed  manner 
than  his  namesake  of  Caesarea,  and  from  him  the  Eusebian  or 
middle  party  specially  derived  its  name,  giving  him  in  return 
the  epithet  of  Great.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  and  united  with  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  friendship 
and  favour  of  the  imperial  family.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
connected  by  his  mother  with  the  emperor  Julian,  whose  early 
tutor  he  was.  His  first  bishopric  was  Berytus  (Be^t)  in  Phoe- 
nicia, but  his  name  b  especially  identified  with  the  see  of  Nico- 
media, which,  from  the  time  of  Diocletian  till  Constantine 
established  his  court  at  Byzantium,  was  regarded  as  the  capital 
of  the  eastem  part  of  the  empire.  He  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  Arius  in  his  quarrel  with  his  bishop  Alexander,  and  wrote  a 
letter  in  his  defence  to  Paulintis,  bishop  of  Tyre,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Church  History  of  Theodoret.  Trained  in  the  school 
of  Ludan  of  Antioch,  his  views  appear  to  have  been  identical 
with  those  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  in  jdadng  Christ  above  all 
created  beings,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  but  in  refusing 
to  recognize  him  to  be  "  of  the  same  substance  "  with  the  Father, 
who  is  alone  in  essence  and  absolute  being. 

At  the  council  of  Nicaea  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  earnestly 
opposed,  along  vnih  his  namesake  of  Caesarea,  the  insertion 
of  the  Homousian  clause,  but  after  being  defeated  in  his  object 
he  also  signed  the  creed  in  his  own  sense  of  iitotos  kot'  oMom. 
He  refused,  however,  to  sign  the  anathema  directed  against  the 
Arians,  not,  as  he  afterwards  explained,  because  of  his  variance 
from  the  Athanasian  theology,  but "  because  he  doubted  whether 
Arius  really  held  what  the  anathema  imputed  to  him  "  (Sozora. 
ii.  15).  After  the  council  he  continued  vigorously  to  espouse 
the  Adrian  cause,  and  was  so  far  carried  away  in  his  zeal  against 


the  Athanasians  that  he  was  temporarily  banished  from  his 
as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  diurch.  But  his  alienation 
from  the  court  was  of  short  duration.  He  retained  the  confidence 
of  the  emperor's  sister  Constantia,  through  whose  influence  be 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Nicomedia,  and  by  her  favour  he  was 
restored  to  his  position,  and  speedily  acquired  an  equal  ascend- 
ancy over  the  emperor.  He  was  selected  to  admin^ter  baptism 
to  him  in  his  last  illness.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia  was  more  of  a  poUtidan  than  a  theologian.  He  was 
certainly  a  partisan  in  the  great  controversy  of  hh  time,  and  is 
even  credited  (although  on  insuffidcnt  evidence)  with  having 
used  unworthy  means  to  procure  the  deposition  of  Eiistathius, 
the  "  orthodox ''  bishop  of  Antioch  (Theodoret  i.  31).  His  rest- 
less ambition  and  love  of  power  are  not  to  be  denied.  To  the 
last  he  defended  Arius,  and  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  sudden 
death,  336,  it  was  chiefly  throufj^  his  menace,  as  representing 
the  emperor,  that  the  church  of  Constantinople  was  thrown  into 
anxiety  as  to  whether  the  leader  should  be  readmitted  to  the 
bosom  <A  the  church.  The  death  of  Constantine  followed  hard 
upon  that  of  Arius;  and  Eusebius,  who  was  promoted  in  339 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  became  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
Nicene  party  till  his  own  death  in  (probably)  341.  The -real 
activity  of  Eusebius  and  his  party  must  be  studied  in  coimezion 
with  the  Arian  controversy  (see  Auus). 

BUSKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhlnt 
province,  on  a  plateau  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  Eifel  range,  at  the 
junction  of  railways  from  Cologne  and  Bonn  and  xo  m.  W.  of  the 
latter.  Pop.  (1905)  10,285.  I^  ^^^  ^^  Evangelical  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  its  industries  include  doth,  sugar  and 
stocking  manufactures,  besides  breweries  and  tanneries. 

EUSTACE,  the  name  of  four  counts  of  Boulogne. 

Eustace  I.,  a  son  of  Count  Baldwin  II.,  hdd  the  county  from 
X046  untO  his  death  in  1049. 

IDs  son,  Eustace  II.  (d.  1093),  count  of  Boulogne,  was  the 
husband  of  Goda,  daughter  of  the  English  king  /Ethdred  the 
Unready,  and  aunt  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Eustace  paid  a 
visit  to  Enc^d  in  1051,  and  was  honourably  recdved  at  the 
Confessor's  court.  A  brawl  in  which  he  and  his  servants  became 
involved  with  the  dtizens  of  Dover  led  to  a  serious  quarrel 
between  the  king  and  Eazl  Godwine.  The  latter,  to  whose  juris* 
diction  the  men  of  Dover  were  subject,  refused  to  punish  them. 
His  contumacy  was  made  the  excuse  for  the  outlawry  of  himsdf 
and  his  family.  In  xo66  Eustace  came  to  England  with  Duke 
William,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  In  the  following 
year,  probably  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  share  of  the 
qxril,  he  assisted  the  Kentlshmen  in  an  attempt  to  seize  Dover 
Castle.  The  conspiracy  ^ed,  and  Eustace  was  sentenced  to 
forfdt  his  English  fiefs.  Subsequently  he  was  reconciled  to  the 
Conqueror,  who  restored  a  portion  of  the  confiscated  lands. 

Eustace  died  in  1093,  <^<I  ^^^  succeeded  by  hb  son,  Eustack 
ni.,  who  went  on  crusade  in  X096,  and  died  about  1125.  On 
his  death  the  county  of  Boulogne  came  to  his  daughter,  Matilda, 
and  her  husband  Stephen,  count  of  Blois,  afterwards  king  d 
En^and,  and  in  1x50  it  was  given  to  thdr  son,  Eustace  IV. 

Eustace  IV.  (d.  1x53)  became  the  hdr-apparent  to  his 
father's  possessions  by  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  before  1135- 
In  X  X37  he  did  homage  for  Normandy  to  Loius  VII.  of  France 
whose  aster,  Constance,  he  subsequently  married.  Eustace  was 
knighted  in  1x47,  at  which  date  he  was  probably  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  1^;  and  in  1x51  he  joined  Louis  in  an  abortive 
raid  \tpon  NormaiKiy,  which  had  accepted  the  title  of  the  empress 
Matilda,  and  was  now  defended  by  her  husband,  Geoffrey  d 
Anjou.  At  a  council  hdd  in  London  on  the  6th  of  April  1 1 52 
Stephen  induced  a  small  number  of  barons  to  do  hmnage  to 
Eustace  as  their  future  king;  but  the  primate,  Theobald,  and 
the  other  bishops  declined  to  perform  the  coronation  ceremony 
on  the  ground  that  the  Roman  curia  had  declared  against  the 
daim  of  Eustace.  The  death  of  Eustace,  which  occurred  during 
the  next  year,  was  hailed  with  general  satisfaction  as  opening 
the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  settlement  between  Stephen  and  his 
rival,  the  young  Henry  of  Anjou.  The  Peterborough  Ckronidt^ 
not  content  with  voidng  this  sentiment,  gives  Eustace  a  bad 
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good  ohcnvcT  he  vent;  he  ipoilcd  the  landi  vul  laid  Ihcreon 
heavy  axtt,"  He  had  used  th««ls  »gaiiiM  Ihe  reoldtmit 
bishops,  and  in  the  war  againsl  Ihr  Angevin  party  bad  demanded 
conlrihulions  from  relisous  houses:  these  (acta  perhspi  wffic* 
lo  account  for  the  verdicl  o(  Ihc  chronider. 

Sh  Sir  James  Ramsay,  Fmindnliiiii  ofEngaad.  vol.  E.  (London, 
iSo8)i  J.  M.  Uppenbcrg,  HUturi  oj  EiiUind  ioia  Ou  Ntrmm 
Kiifs  (tniu.  B.  Thorpe,  Ocford,  iBj7):  and  E,  A,  Fnemaii, 
HMory  ij  U"  iiarmai  Conjiuil  (Oxford,  1^67-1879}. 

BUnATBIUS,  of  Aniioch,  sometunes  styled  "tt«  Groit" 
(fl.  jij),  Iras  a  native  of  Side  in  PamphyLia.  About  330  he  mi 
Inshop  of  Beioea,  and  be  was  patriarch  of  Antioch  bcbiie  the 
council  of  Nicaea  in  315.  In  that  aasembly  he  distinguJahtnl 
tiimseif  by  bis  zeal  againit  tbe  Ariani,  though  tbe  AOmOia  ad 
Imptralertm  irith  which  be  baa  been  credited  ft  luuiUy  gemuna. 
Uifl  anti  Arian  polemic  against  Euaebhia  of  Caeauea  made  him 
uopopuUr  among  hia  Fellow-biahf^  in  tbe  Eaat,  and  a  aynod 
convened  at  Aalioch  Id  jjo  passed  a  sentence  ol  deposition, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  He  waa  banished  to 
Ttajanopolis  in  Thrace,  where  be  died,  probably  about  33T, 
though  possibly  not  till  360. 

The  only  complete  work  by  EuatatUut  now  eitant  Is  the  IM 
Edfulriinyllis  anOn  OritO'tm  (a\.  by  A.  Jahn  ia  TaU  ia4  Utiler' 

EDSTATHICS,  or  Evhathiub,  lumamed  Macremboliiea 
<"  living  near  the  long  bacasr  "),  tbe  but  ol  the  Greek  romance 
wrilen,  ilourisbed  in  Ibe  second  half  of  tbe  I3lh  Mntuiy  ajj. 
Hii  title  PmlimiihiliiiimH]  shows  bim  to  have  been  a  person  of 
distinction,  and  If  he  Is  also  correctly  desaibed  in  tbe  MSS.  as 
fiiYiu  x"P">M^o{  (chief  keeper  of  tBe  eccleaiastiaJ  arehivet), 
he  mml  have  been  a  Christian.  He  was  tbe  author  of  TlnSUny 
a/Hyimim  and  Hysrriitiai.ia  eleven  books,  a  tedioua  and  ihleiiar 
ioiilBtion  of  the  Cleitaplum  and  Levtipfe  of  Achillea  Taliua, 
There  is  nothing  original  in  tbe  plot,  and  Ibe  work  la  tuteleu 
and  often  coaise.  Although  the  author  borrowed  from  Homer 
and  other  AI lie  poets,  the  chief  source  of  bis  pbrveology  was  the 
rbctoiiclan  Cboiidus  of  Gaia.  The  style  is  remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  hiatus  aod  an  eitremely  labouied  use  of  aniitheais. 
file  digresuons  on  works  of  ait,  apparently  the  result  of  personal 
observation,  are  tbe  best  part  of  Ibe  work.    A  collection  of  eleven 

Manuel  Holobolos,  is  alio  attributed  to  Euauthjus, 

The  beat  editii  I 
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.  life  of  nndar,  and  an  account  ol  the  Olympic  Eamea.  A  history 
f  tbe  conquest  of  Tbewalonica  by  the  Normans,  a  congratulatory 
address  to  tbe  emperor  Manuel,  a  plea  for-an  improved  water- 
ipply  for  Constantinople,  aod  an  eitensive  correspondence  with 
erica!  and  tay  dignitaries,  arc  evidence  of  his  venatibly, 
[e  is  also  the  author  of  various  religious  works,  chiefly  dfrecled 
jalnst  tbe  prevailing  abuses  of  his  time,  which  almost  anlidpate, 
(hough  in  a  mildeff  form,  the  denunciations  of  Luther;  the  most 
impoitantoftbaei)  TJteJbfennD/lfsiiiulie/j/e.  Acommentary 
the  penteooatal  hymn  ol  John  ol  Damascus  may  also  ht 
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0825)  may  be  re 
FicKh  by  U  H. 

EDtTATHlUI.  aichlusbop  of  Thesaalonka,  Byaantbu  adwtar 
and  aathor  (probably  a  native  of  Conwantinopke),  Oourisbed 
during  the  second  bail  ol  the  nth  century.     He  was  at  first  a 
monk,  and  aftetwarda  deacon  of  St^ophia  and  teacher  irf  rhetoric 
in  his  native  dty.    In  1174  be  was  chosen  bishop  of  Hyia  ' 
Lycia,butin  rr?;  waslrausfgrred  toThesaalooica.    Hewasov 
^okcn  and  indejxndent,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  (I 
emperor  Manuel,  when  tbe  latter  desired  an  alteration  in  tl 
formula  of  abjuration  necessary  for  converts  from  Hahoi 
medanism.     In  iiSj,  when  Thessalonlca  was  captured  by  the 
Normans  under  William  II.  of  Sicily,  Eustathius  secured  religtoua 
toleration  for  the  conquered.    He  died  about  ti9S-     His 
hnown  work  it  his  Catnmtnlary  im  Iht  Iliat  and  Oijutj  ffBi 
(nipa^SoXaf,    oitical    (ompilatians),  valni" 
numerous  eMraclB  from  tbe  scholia  of  other 


enlaiy 


n  tbe 


■tographical  epic  of  Dlouyiius  Pei  . 
SlefAanus  of  Bytantium  aod  the  lost  writinp  of  Arrian  is  pre- 
served. A  commentaiy  on  Pindar  has  been  lost,  with  tbe 
•KCpliDit  ol  tbt  preface,  wbicb  cootains  ID  ewv  on 'yrk  poctiy, 


EdMoiM:  Homer  Coamentaiy,  by  G,  StaDbaum  (iBis-iSjo); 
Rvfaoe  to  PiBdor  CommeDtary,  by  F.  W-  SchneidewiTi  fiB^?); 
DiooysiiB  CoauBeatary  in  C  W.  MnUer,  CtscnplHn  Cmci  unnerii, 
",;peatecaBtalhyDB.iBA.  Mai.  ^pHtftitiiM  Jicmmim,  v.  3  (1841). 
be  smaller  worlca  have  been  ediled  (isji)  and  the  Dt  riciiokniica 
iS]9lbyL.F,Ta[eI;_nun};wtUbelDUiHtmJ.  P.  Migne,  faluJurHi 

I.  K^fd,  Fnia  rmm  Bjtmkmtnun,  i.  (1891). 
KUimi  (from  Gr.  ct,  well,  and  vriiXiit,  column),  the  archi- 
tectural tern  for  tbe  Intercoluninialion  defined  1^  Vitruvius 
(Hi.  3)  ai  being  of  the  best  propcKtion.  ij.  twoanda  half  diameten 
'  tt  innaconniwiAnoii). 
lUTAWVILLE,  a  town  of  Berkeley  county.  South  Carolina, 
■.S.A.,  about  5S  m.  N.N.W.  of  Charleston.  Pop.  (r^oo)  305; 
tqio)  4e5.  It  it  served  by  Ibe  Atlantic  Coast  Line  ndlwiy. 
he  town  liet  on  bigb  gnimd  near  the  Santee  river,  in  a  region 
abounding  fn  swamps,  Hmestone  cliffs  and  pine  forests.  At 
present  its  chief  interest  is  in  lumber,  but  in  colonial  days  IE  waa 
ittlement  of  aristocratic  rice  planters.  The  neighbouring 
aw  Springs  issue  £rst  from  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  form  a  large 
am  of  dear,  cool  water,  but  this,  only  a  few  yards  away,  again 
rushesundergToundtoreappearabout^m.  farther  on.  AlEutaw 
Springs,  on  the  8th  of  September  r78r,  was  fought  the  last  battle 
in  the  field  in  tbe  Southern  Statea  during  the  War  of  American 
Independence.  About  3300  Americans  under  General  Natbariael 
Greene  here  attacked  a  slightly  inferior  forte  under  Colonel 
AleianderStewart;at  first  the  Americans  drove  the  British  before 
them,  buT  later  in  the  day  the  latter  took  a  position  in  a  brick 
house  and  bchitKi  palisades,  and  from  this  position  tbe  Americans 
were  imable  lo  drive  them.  On  tlie  nigbt  ol  tbe  eth,  however, 
Cotmel  Stewart  retreated  toward  Charleston,  abandoning  rooo 
atand  ol  anna.  The  battk  baa  been  classed  as  a  tactical  vklory 
for  (be  Britiah  and  a  Untegical  victory  for  the  Americans, 
tenninatlng  a  campaign  which  left  General  Greene  in  virtual 
potHSilon  of  (be  CaroUoas,  the  British  thereaf  tetconfining  them- 
lehra  to  Chailctloii.  Hie  Amerkani  loot  fn  killed  and  wounded 
40S  nwo  Qoduding  Colonel  Wiltiam  Waahington,  wounded  and 
ciptBied);  the  British,  693. 

_^..._____    jj  Masneala,  who  overturned  Ibe 

d  became  king  of  BacLria 
»  =.  5rj  wrongly  makea 
attacked  by  Anliochus  the 
1 00  the  shores  of  the  river 
4g),  Thewarlasled  lb 
lefor 


dynaaty  o(  Diodotus  of  Bacttrs,  a; 
■boat  930  B.C.  (Polyb.  xL  34;  Stn 
him  tbe  first  king).    In  308  he  wu 

Anus,  tbe  modem  Herirud  (Pdyb.  i 


.    Bui  he 

so  in  306  conduded  a  peace  with  Eulhydenus,  tfirougb  (he 
mediation  of  hit  son  Demetrius,  in  which  he  recogniied  him  as 
king  (Polyb.  xL  34).  Soon  afterwards  Demetrius  {q.t.)  began  (be 
conquest  ol  India.  There  eiist  many  coins  of  Eulhydemut; 
those  on  wbich  be  is  called  god  are  slruck  by  the  later  king 
Agatbodet.  Other  oilni  with  the  name  Euthydemus,  whidi 
show  a  youthful  face,  are  pttanmably  tbose  of  Euthydemut 
II.,  who  caaBot  have  ruled  long  and  was  probably  a  son  of 
DemeUiut.  (Ed.  M.) 

nrnM,  a  town  of  Csmany,  capital  of  the  prindpalily  of 
Lobeck,  which  Is  an  enclave  in  the  Prusaian  province  of  Schleiwig- 
Hofatein  and  belongs  to  (he  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg,  pic- 
(uresquely  uiuaied  on  the  I^e  Eutln,  30  m.  N.  from  I^beck 
by  the  railway  (0  ICisL  Pi^.  (rgoj)  S3a4.  It  possesses  a 
Roman  Catbolk  and  two  Protestant  chuichea,  a  palace  with  a 
fine  park,  and  a  iBooaawnl  to  Weber,  tbe  composer,  who  waa 
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born  here.  Towards  the  «iid  of  the  iSth  centuiy  Eutin  acquired 
some  fame  as  the  residence  of  a  group  of  poets  and  writers,  of 
whom  the  best-known  were  Johann  Heinrich  Voss,  the  brothers 
Slolberg,  and  Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  a  beautiful  tract  of  country,  rich  in  beech  forests  and  (jords, 
known  as  "  the  Holstein  Switzerland,"  largely  frequented  in 
summer  by  the  Hamburgers. 

Eutin  was,  according  to  tradition,  founded  by  Count  Adolf  II. 
of  Holstein.  In  1x55  it  fell  to  the  bi^opric  of  Ltibeck  and  was 
often  the  residence  of  the  prelates  of  that  see.  After  some 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  during  the  middle  ages  and  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  bouse  of  Holstein, 
and  hence  to  Prussia  in  z866. 

BUTROPIUS.  Roman  historian,  flourished  in  the  latter  haU 
of  the  4th  century  a.d.  He  heM  the  office  of  secretary  {magislef 
memoriae)  at  G>nstantinople,  accompanied  Julian  on  nis  expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians  (363),  and  was  alive  during  the  reign  of 
Valens  (364-378),  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  history.  This  work 
{Breviarium  hist&riae  Romanae)  it  a  complete  compcmUuni,  in 
ten  books,  of  Roman  history  from  the  foundation  of  the  dty  to 
the  accession  of  Valens.  It  was  compiled  with  conuderable  care 
from  the  best  accessible  authorities,  and  is  written  generally 
with  impartiality,  and  in  a  dear  and  simple  style*  jUtboiigta  the 
Latin  in  some  instances  dififers  from  that  of  the  purest  models 
the  work  was  for  a  long  time  a  favourite  dementaiy  schod-book. 
Its  independent  value  is  small,  but  it  sometimes  hlls  a  gap  left 
by  the  more  authoritative  records.  The  Brewierium  was  enlarged 
and  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian  by  Paulus  Diaconus 
(9.9.);  the  work  of  the  latter  was  in  turn  enlarged  by  Landolfus 
Sagaz  {c.  1000),  and  taken  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Leo  the  Armenian  (813-820)  in  the  Hkl&rU  Miscella. 

Of  the  Greek  translations  by  Capito  Lydos  and  Paeanius,  the 
version  of  the  Utter  is  extant  in  an  almost  complete  state.  The  best 
edition  of  Eutropius  is  by  H.  Droysen  (1879),  containing  the  Greek 
version  and  the  enlarged  editions  of  Paulus  Diaconos  andLandoIfus; 
smaller  critical  editions,  C.  Wagener  (1884).  F.  ROhl  (1887).  J. 
Sorn's  Der  Sprachgtbrauck  dss  Historiktrs  Eutropius  ( 189a)  contains  a 
systematic  account  of  the  grammar  and  style  of  the  author.  There 
arc  numerous  English  school  editions  and  translations. 

EUTYCHES  (c.  380^.  456),  a  presbyter  and  archimaBdrite 
at  Constantinople,  first  came  into  notice  in  a.ik  431  at  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  where,  as  a  sealous  adherent  of  Cyril  (f  .v.)  of 
Alexandria,  he  vehemently  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  Nci^orians 
{q.v.\  They  were  accused  of  teaching  that  the  divine  nature  was 
not  incarnated  in  but  only  attendant  on  Jesus,  being  superadded 
to  his  human  nature  after  the  latter  was  completdy  formed* 
In  opposition  to  this  Eutyches  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  after 
the  union  of  the  two  natares»  the  human  and  the  divine,  Christ 
had  only  one  nature^  that  of  the  incarnate  Word,  and  that  there* 
fore  His  human  body  was  essentiadly  diflenent  from  other  human 
bodies.  In  this  he  went  beyond  Cyril  and  the  Alexandrine  schocA 
generally,  who,  although  they  expressed  the  unity  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  so  as  ahnost  to  nullify  their  duality,  yet  took 
care  verbally  to  guard  themselves  against  the  accusation  of  in 
any  way  circumscribing  or  modifying  his  real  and  true  humanity. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  Eutyches  differed  from  the  Alez« 
andrine  school  chiefly  from  Inability  to  express  his  meaning 
with  proper  safeguards,  for  equally  with  them  he  denied  that 
Christ's. human  nature  was  dther  transmuted  or  abeorbed  into 
his  divine  nature.  The  energy  and  imprudence  ef  Eutyches  in 
asserting  his  (^nions  led  to  his  being  accused  of  heresy  by 
Domnus  of  Antioch  and  Euscbius,  bishop  of  jOorylaeum.  at  a 
synod  presided  over  by  Flavian  at  Constantinopk  io  448.  As 
his  explanations  were  not  considered  satisfactory,  the  council 
deposed  him  from  his  priestly  office  and  excommunicated  him; 
but  in  449,  at  a  council  held  in  Ephesus  convened  by  DioscimiS 
of  Alexandria  and  overawed  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  Egyptian  monks,  not  only  was  Eutyches  reinstated  in  his 
office,  but  Eusebius,  Domnus  and  Flavian,  his  chief  opponents, 
were  deposed,  and  the  Alexandrine  doctrine  of  the  "  one  nature  " 
received  the  sanction  of  the  church.  This  judgment  is  the  more 
interesting  as  being  in  distinct  conflkrt  with  the  opinion  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome — Leo — who,  departing  from  the  policy  of  bia 


predecessor  Celestine,  had  written  very  strooglly  to  FUvtaa  ia 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  and  one  penoo. 
Meanwhile  the  emperor  Theodosius  died,  and  Pukheiia  and 
Mardan  who  succeeded  summoned,  in  October  451,  a  council 
(the  fourth  ecumenical)  which  met  at  Chalcedon  (9.V.).  There  the 
synod  of  Ephesus  was  declared  to  have  been  a  "robber  synod," 
its  proceedings  were  annulled,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  ol 
Leo  as  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Eutyches,  it  was  deckued 
that  the  two  natures  were  united  in  Cluist,  but  without  any 
alteration,  absorption  or  confusion.  Eutyches  died  in  exile,  but 
of  his  later  Mf e  nothing  is  known.  After  his  death  his  doctrines 
obtained  the  support  of  the  Empress  Eudoda  and  made  con- 
siderable progress  In  Syria.  In  the  6th  century  they  received  a 
new  impulse  from  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Jacob,  who  united 
the  vaiioua  divisions  into  whkh  the  Eatychians,  or  Mono- 
physites  (9.V.),  had  sefkarated  into  one  church,  wfaidi  exists  M 
the  present  time  under  the  name  of  the  Jacobite  Church,  and 
has  nnmerous  adherents  in  Armenia,  Egypt  and  Ethiojria. 

See  R.  L.  Ottley,  Th*  Doctrine  <4  the  IneamatioH,  ii.  97  (T. ;  A. 
Hamack,  History  of  Dogma,  iv.  passim;  F.  Loofs,  Domnenfesdiickig 
(4th  ed.,  1906),  397  f.,  and  the  art.  in  Hersog-Hauck.  Keaiincyk,  fmw 
prot.  Tkeof.,  with  a  full  bibliography. 

KUTYCHIA1I9S,  pope  from  975  to  283.  His  original  epitapli 
was  discovered  in  the  catacombs  (see  Kraus,  Roma  solterranca, 
p.  154  et  seq.)»  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

EUTYCHIDES,  of  Sicyon  in  Achaea,  Greek  sculptor  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  was  a  pupil  of  Lysippus. 
His  most  noted  work  was  a  statue  of  Fortune,  which  he  made 
for  the  city  of  Antioch,  then  newly  founded.  The  goddess,  who 
embodied  the  Idea  of  the  city,  was  seated  on  a  rock,  crowned  with 
towers,  and  having  the  river  Orontcs  at  her  feet.  There  is  a  small 
copy  of  the  statue  in  the  Vatican  (see  Gkeek  Akt).  It  was 
imitated  by  a  number  of  Asiatic  cities;  and  indeed  most  statues 
of  cities  since  erected  borrow  something  from  the  work  ol 
Eutychides. 

BUYUK,  or  Eyuic  (the  eu  pronounced  as  in  French),  a  small 
village  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Angora  vilayet,  13  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Bogfaaz  Keui  (Pteria),  built  on  a  mound  which  contains  some 
remarkable  ruins  of  a  large  building— a  palace  or  sanctuary — 
anterior  to  the  Creek  period  and  belonging  to  the  same  dviliza- 
tion  as  the  ruins  and  rock-reliefs  at  Pteria.  Thoe  ruins  consist 
of  a  gateway  and  an  approach  endosed  by  two  lateral  walls,  x  5  ft. 
long,  from  the  outer  end  of  which  two  walls  return  outwards  at 
right  angles,  one  to  right  and  one  to  left.  The  gateway  is  flanked 
by  two  huge  blocks,  each  carved  in  front  into  the  shape  of  a 
sphinx,  while  on  the  inner  face  is  a  rdicf  of  a  two-headed  ea^ 
with  wings  displayed.  Of  the  approach  and  its  returning  waUs 
only  the  lower  courses  remain:  they  consist  of  large  blocks 
adorned  with  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  similar  in  type  to  those 
carved  on  the  rocks  of  Boghaz  Keui.  Behind  the  gateway  is 
another  vestibule  leading  to  another  portal  which  gives  entrance 
to  the  building,  the  lateral  walls  ami  abutments  of  the  portal 
being  also  decorated  with  reliefs  much  worn.  These  rdieis 
belong  to  that  pre-Gicek  oriental  art  generally  called  Hittitc, 
ef  which  thae  are  numerous  remains  in  the  eastern  hall  of  the 
peainsula.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  scenes  represented 
are  rdigious  processions.  On  the  left  returning  wall  is  a  train  ai 
priestly  attendants  headed  by  the  chief  priest  vid  priestess 
(the  latter  carrying  a  /t/inu),  clad  in  the  dress  of  the  deities 
they  serve  and  facing  an  altar,  behind  which  is  an  image  of  a  boB 
on  a  pedestal  (representing  the  god);  then  comes  an  attendant 
leading  a  goat  and  three  rams  for  sacrifice,  followed  by  moie 
priests  with  liiui  or  musical  instruments,  after  wb<»i  cones  a 
bull  bearing  on  his  back  the  sacred  cisia  (?).  On  the  Utersl  waBs 
of  the  approach  we  have  a  similar  procession  of  attendants  beaded 
by  the  chief  priestess  and  priest,  who  pours  a  libation  at  the  feet 
of  the  goddess  seated  on  her  throne;  while  on  the  right  retumiqg 
wall  aw  fragments  of  a  third  procession  approaching  another 
draped  figure  of  the  goddess  On  her  throne  (placed  at  the  angle 
opf)osite  the  bull  on  the  pedesul),  the  train  being  again  broq^ 
up  by  a  buH. 

These  are  all  scenes  in  the  ritual  of  the  indigenous  nrtwiBstfc 
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idlatim  nhkh  WBI  spnad,  [n  slightly  viijing  fonM,  iQ  ovtr 
Asia  Minoi,  md  (onsiiI«i  in  Ihc  wonhip  ol  the  Klf-repnxhicttve 
powen  of  DituR.  pcnonifie<f  in  the  gral  mothcr-goddcs  (caOed 
by  vunui  uma  Cybclc,  Lcto,  Aitcinia,  ic.)  aod  the  god  her 
hUBband-and-WHi  [Auh,  Men.  Sabaiios,  &c.],  representing  Ibe 
two  eleiHnti  ol  (he  ullimtte  divine  nitnre  (see  Gieat  Motrek 
or  THE  Goob).  Here,  u  ia  the  oriental  mysteries  generally, 
tbe  goddess  ii  made  mon  pnimireat.  Where  Greek  Influeoce 
~  ■         anpharis        d. 


«(ie( 


r  ol  the  le 


r«rl  (Eng.  Irani.,  i»90);  Humann  an  n- 

iuie»  u.  Nor^ijritH  (itoofi  Konn  to 

Alia  ifinor  (1^95)1  Ch»«™.  liZk  ee 
olKi  Uiiiiies. 

KTAGORAS,  son  ol  Nkodcs,  king  ol  Solamis  in  Cypros  410- 
374  B.C.  HedaimeddcscenllromTnicer,  haU-bnitherol  Ajal. 
son  of  Teiamon,  and  his  Eamily  had  k)ng  been  ttilers  of  Salanii 
onlil  supplanted  by  a  Phoenkian  eiile.  When  the  usurper  vss 
in  luiD  driven  out  by  a  Cyprian  noble,  Evagoiss,  fegn'ng  thtt 
h'a  life  was  in  danger,  tied  to  CiHrls.  Thence  he  letumed 
secretly  in  410,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  small  band  of  sdhciFnis 
regained  possession  of  the  throne.  According  to  IsotralcE. 
whose  panegyric  must  however  be  read  with  caution.  EvagDra^ 
was  a  nodel  ntler,  whose  aim  was  to  promole  the  welfatT  of  hb- 
slate  and  of  his  subjects  by  the  cultivation  of  Creek  lehnemei 
and  civiliiallon,  which  had  been  almost  obliterated  in  Salam 

ol  the  Alhcnisns,  and  after  the  defeat  ol  Conon  at  Aego^xjtar 
he  a florded  him  refuge  and  hospitality.  Fora  time  he  also  mail 
tained  friendly  lelalions  with  Persia,  and  secured  tbe  aid  1 
Artaxeries  II,  lor  Athens  agunst  Sparta.  He  look  part  in  tl 
battle  ol  Cnidus  (3!H>,  in  which  the  Spartan  Beet  was  defeale 
and  for  this  sccvice  his  statue  was  placed  by  the  Athenians  3i< 
by  Bide  with  that  ol  Conon  in  the  Cen     '  "  ■  ■■ 


ol  E 


Great  King,  and  relations  between  them  became  sirai 
From  39t  they  were  virtually  at  war.  Aided  by  the  Athenians 
and  the  Egyptian  Hakor  (Acoris),  Evagoiat  ettended  his  rule 
over  Ihe  greater  part  of  Cyprus,  crossed  over  to  A&ia  Minor,  took 
aeveral  cities  in  Phoenicia,  and  persuaded  the  Cilidans  to  revolt. 
Alter  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (j8;],  to  which  he  refused  to  agree, 
the  Athenians  withdrew  their  support,  since  by  iU  Ittml  Ihey 
recognized  the  loidsbip  of  Persia  over  Cyprus,  For  ten  ycart 
Evagoras  carried  on  hostilities  single-handed ,  except  for  occasional 
Bid  from  Egypt.  At  last  he  was  LouUy  defeated  at  Cilium,  ind 
compelled  to  flee  to  Sabmis.  Here,  although  closely  blockaded, 
he  managed  to  hold  bis  ground,  and  took  advantage  ■! «  qinrnl 
between  the  Persiaagencralstoconcludepeace  (376).  Evagoras 
was  allowed  to  remain  nominally  king  oi  Salarais,  but  in  reality 
a  vassal  ol  Persia,  to  which  he  was  lo  pay  a  yearly  Iribule. 
Tbe  chronology  erf  the  last  part  of  his  reign  is  nncertain.  In  374 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  eunuch  Irom  motives  of  private  revenge. 
Tbe  chief 
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,ilL 


imed  ScRDtAsncus,  Church 

an  advocate,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
He  was  the  legal  adviser  of  Gregory, 
im  he  successlully  defended  at  Constanti- 
ious  chaiges.  Through  this  conneiion 
le  notice  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  CoD- 


Uauricc  Tiberius  made  him  master  ol  the  rolls,     His  influence 

which  was  intenupted  by  a  (enible  earthquake.  Eyagrius's 
name  has  been  preserved  by  his  EatfriasticaJ  History  in  sis 
books,  eilendiiig  over  the  period  from  Ibe  third  gencnl  council 


BVAHDER  (Gr.  Blorfpas,  "  good  man  "),  in  Roman  legei 
ID  of  Mercury  and  Carmenta,  or  of  Echemus.  king  of  Arcnd 
Lccording  to  tbe  story.  Evandcr  left  the  Arcadian  town 
allanlion  about  siity  years  before  the  Trojan  War  and  found 
allanleum  or  Palallum  on  the  bill  afterwards  called  the  Palatii 
hisia  only  one  of  the  many  Greek  legends  adopted  by  Ihc  Roon 
>i  the  purpose  ol  connecting  places  in  Italy  with  others  of  lil 


n  of  Creek  ri 


IS  by  ■ 


c  and  other 


?d  the  ii 
into  his  new  couulty;  of 
e  worship  of  P^  (called 


Virjil,  ^ 


Virgil  he  receives  Aeneu  hospitably,  and  assists  bim  against 
Tumus.  Probably  Evandet  was  identical  with  the  god  Faunus 
(the  "  lavourer  "),  and  the  lalc  of  his  Arcadian  origin  was  due 
lo  the  desire  to  establish  conneaion  with  Greece;  (he  name  ol 
bis  reputed  mother  (or  wife)  Carmenta  Is  genuinely  Italian. 

See  Livy  i.  6.  7:  Ovid.  FttH,  L  471.  v.  99;  Dion.  Halie.  L  il-ii: 
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The  object  of  1 
linn  01  tne  nrst  conference,  is  "  to  enable 
n  themselves  and  to  exhibit  to  others  that  a 

1  were  adopted  as  Ihe  basis  of  the  alliance: 
n  regard  to  the  divine  in^iration.  authority 
le  Holy  Scnptuiest  (he  righl  and  duty  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
Godhead  and  Ihe  Trinity  of  persons  tberein; 
the  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the  fall;' 

sinners  of  mankind,  and  His  media'torial  intercession  and  reign; 
the  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone;  the  work  of  the 

the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  ol  the  body,  the 
judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  ChiisI,  with  the  eternal 
blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked;  the  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
Ihe  obligations  and  perpetuity  ol  the  ordinances  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lard's  Supper,"  it  being  understood,  however,  (if  that 
such  a  summary  "  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  any  forma]  or  ecclesi- 
utinl  seiw  as  a  creed  or  confesaon,"  and  (1)  that  "  the 
selection  ol  certain  tenets,  with  Ihe  omission  of  otbers,  is  noi  lo 
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EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION 


be  held  as  Implying  that  the  fonner  constitute  the  whole  body 
of  important  truth,  or  that  the  latter  are  unimportant." 

Annual  conferences  of  branches  of  the  alliance  are  held  in 
England,  America  and  several  continental  countries;  and  it  is 
provided  that  a  general  conference,  including  representatives 
of  the  whole  alliance,  be  held  every  seventh  year,  or  oftener  if 
it  be  deemed  necessary.  Such  conferences  have  been  held  in 
London  in  1851;  Paris,  1855;  Berlin,  1857;  Geneva,  i86x; 
Amsterdam,  1867;  New  York,  1873;  Basel,  1879;  Copenhagen, 
1885;  Florence,  1891*,  London,  1896  and  1907.  They  are 
occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  '*  best  methods  of  counter- 
acting infidelity,  Romanism  and  ritualism,  and  the  desecration 
of  the  Lord's  Day,"  and  of  furthering  the  positive  objects  of  the 
alliance.  The  Utter  are  sometimes  stated  as  follows:  (a)  **  The 
worid  girdled  by  prayer  ";  a  world-wide  week  of  prayer  is  held 
annually,  beginning  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  year,  {b)  "  The 
maintenance  of  religious  liberty  throughout  the  world."  (c) 
**  The  relief  of  persecuted  Christians  in  aU  parts  ";  the  alliance 
has  agents  in  many  countries  to  help  the  persecuted  by  distribut- 
ing relief,  &c,  and  in  Russia  there  is  a  travelling  agent  who 
endeavours  to  help  the  Stundists.  (d)  **  The  manifestation  of  the 
tmity  of  all  believers  and  the  upholding  of  the  evangelical  faith." 

The  foUowine  publicadont  may  be  mentioned  >-r><  Ennfdical 
AlUance  Monthlv  JntMittncer,  The  EvantHical  AUiamct  Qu^ttHy, 
both  publbhed  m  London;  A.  I.  Arnold,  Hisktry  cl  tht  J^amgdicid 
Alliance  (London,  1897):  and  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
different  conferences. 


BVANOBUCAL  ASSOCIATION  of  North  America,  a 
denomination,  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  oeBtiny 
by  Jacob  Albright  (1759-180S),  a  German  Lutheran  ol  Peni^yi- 
vania.  About  1790  he  began  an  itinerant  mission  aoMiiglBS 
fellow-countrymen,  chiefly  in  Pem^ylvania;  and  meeting  with 
considerable  success,  he  was,  at  an  assembly  composed  of  ad- 
herents from  the  different  places  he  had  visited,  elected  in  1800 
presiding  elder  or  chief  pastor,  and  shortly  afterwards  rules  «l 
government  were  adopted  somewhat  similar  to  those  ol  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  theological  standards  of  the 
two  bodies  are  also  in  dcMe  agreement.  1^  1807  Albright  was 
appointed  bishop  of  the  community,  which  adopted  its  present 
name  in  1818.  In  x8i6  the  first  annual  conference  was  held, 
and  in  1843  there  was  instituted  a  general  conference,  composed 
of  delegates  choera  by  the  annual  conferences  and  constituting 
the  highest  legislative  and  judicial  authority  in  the  church. 
The  members  of  the  general  conference  hold  office  for  four  yvais. 
In  X891  a  long  internal  controversy  resulted  in  a  division.  A 
law-suit  awarded  the  property  to  the  branch  making  its  head- 
quarters at  Indianapolis,  whereon  the  other  party,  numbering 
40,000,  that  met  at  Philadelphia,  constilutMi  themselves  the 
United  Evangelical  Church.  The  Association  in  1906  had 
about  105,000  members,  besides  some  10,000  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  has  nearly  2000  churches  and  1200  itinerant 
and  other  preachers.  There  are  four  bishops.  It  distribute* 
much  evangelical  literature,  and  supports  a  mission  in  Japan. 
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